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The Senate, pursuant to the order entered Friday last, 
met in executive session, on the expiration of the recess, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HAYDEN, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Friday, April 1, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolu- 
tion: 

On March 31, 1938: 

S. 1759. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to elim- 
inate the requirements of cultivation in connection with cer- 
tain homestead entries,” approved August 19, 1935; and 

S. 2339. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), as 
amended. 

On April 2, 1938: 

S. 1570. An act consenting to an interstate compact be- 
tween the States of Minnesota, South Dakota, and North 
~ Dakota relating to the utilization of, the control of the floods 
of, and the prevention of the pollution of the waters of the 
Red River of the North and streams tributary thereto. 

On April 4, 1938: 

8.1945. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant concessions on reservoir sites and other lands in 
connection with Federal Indian irrigation projects wholly 
or partly Indian, and to lease the lands in such reserves 
for agricultural, grazing, and other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 277. Joint resolution creating a special joint 
congressional committee to make an investigation of the 
Tenessee Valley Authority. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Capper Hale Logan 
Andrews Caraway Harrison Lonergan 
Bailey Clark Hatch Lundeen 
Bankhead Connally Hayden McAdoo 
Berry Copeland McCarran 
Bilbo Davis Hill McGill 
Bone Hitchcock McKellar 
Borah Ellender Holt McNary 
Bridges Frazier Hughes Maloney 
Brown, Mich George Johnson, Calif, Miller 
Bulkley Gerry Johnson, Colo. Milton 
Bulow Gibson King Minton 
Burke Gillette La Follette Murray 
Byrd Green Lee Neely 
Byrnes Guffey Norris 


O'Mahoney Reynolds Thomas, Okla. Walsh 
Overton Russell Thomas, Utah Wheeler 
Pittman Schwartz d White 
Pope Sheppard Tydings 

Radcliffe Shipstead Vandenberg 

Reames Smathers Van Nuys 


Mr. GIBSON. I announce that my colleague the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] is unavoidably de- 
tained from the session today. I ask that this announce- 
ment stand for all quorum calls and votes during the day. 

Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. BARKLEY}, the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brown], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drerericu], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Truman] are detained from the Senate on important 
public business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. DonaHey], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Lewis] are unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WacneEr] is absent, at- 
tending a meeting of the Constitutional Convention in New 
York. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. SCHWELLENBACH] are absent be- 
cause of illness, 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] is detained 
in his State on official business. ; 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Davis] is necessarily absent from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

APPOINTMENTS OF INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 

Mr. PITTMAN obtained the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Nevada 
permit the Chair to make a unanimous-consent request of 
the Senate? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair asks unanimous con- 
sent that, as in legislative session, he may lay before the 
Senate the appointments to special committees created to 
make certain investigations. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read the appointments. 

COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Chair appoints the Senator from Ohio [Mr. DONAHEY}, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Senator from 
Wyoming Mr. Scuwarrz], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Narr], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH] as the members 
on the part of the Senate of the Special Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee to Investigate the Tennessee Valley Authority, created 
under Senate Joint Resolution 277, approved April 4, 1938. 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE CIVIL-SERVICE SYSTEM 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Chair appoints the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from Kentucky |Mr. Locan], the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AusTIN], and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN] as the members of the 
Special Committee to Investigate the Administration of the Civil- 
Service System, authorized by Senate Resolution 198, agreed to 
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EBERT K. BURLEW 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination of Ebert K. Burlew 
to be First Assistant Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys, I spent several weeks 
in examining voluminous records touching the qualifications 
of Mr. Burlew for appointment. I realize that I had very 
little support from the committee in the matter. 

I wish to say that I do not desire to criticize any of my 
colleagues in this matter. If I have said anything critical, 
I wish to withdraw it. I realize fully, as well as anyone, 
that each Senator has a right to determine for himself 
what is to the best interests of his State, and what his 
actions should be with regard to the Secretaries of the 
various departments. I know the pressure upon Senators, 
and I do not blame them if they think certain action on 
their part would result in injury to the interests of their 
States, either as to patronage, projects, or appropriations. 
I simply will not yield to Executive domination to obtain 
favors. 

I have shown, in four cases, gross neglect of duty. I have 
shown favoritism. I have shown efforts to keep men in 
office who undoubtedly were proven to be criminals. 

It is constantly contended that Mr. Burlew is not to blame 
for these things. I desire once more to read his duties and 
obligations, as certified by the Secretary of the Interior to 
the Classification Board of the Civil Service Commission. 
Let me read this: 

As administrative assistant to execute such special assignments 
as may be directed by the Secretary, requiring organization ability, 
discretion, and administrative judgment; to give attention to busi- 
ness methods of bureaus and institutions to bring about. uni- 
formity of practice and simplified procedure, 

These, among many other things, were his duties. He was 
also created Budget Director for the purpose of supporting 
the estimates of the various departments. He was also made 
the personnel officer to look after the efficiency and integrity 
of the personnel in the various bureaus. 

I also read this, In his biography, prepared by himself, 
he states: 

Baldwin detectives, Philadelphia and Roanoke, Va., 2 years. 


I read further from the testimony of Mr. Kelliher, in which 
he said: 

He said he rather meant that the agents, when conducting inves- 
tigations in the feld, were wont to play the part of “gumshoe” 
detectives. He said that he couldn’t see the necessity of such 
procedure, inasmuch as he used to be a detective himself in West 
Virginia. 

Testimony has been had before the Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee by Mr. McKee, and it was published in the magazine 
of the United Mine Workers, in which he gave the whole 
history of the Baldwin-Felts activities against labor during 
the period of 15 years. The directory, and the history of the 
matter, and the hearings before other committees show that 
the Baldwin Detective Agency, under W. G. Baldwin, has 
operated for thirty-odd years against organized labor in this 
country, in West Virginia and Pennsylvania, particularly in 
the coal fields. Everyone knows that agency. Everyone 
knows exactly what the detective work was in the State of 
West Virginia. While it was called the Baldwin Detective 
Agency until W. G. Baldwin died along about 1913, it is the 
same agency under the name of the Baldwin-Felts Detective 
Agency. I call attention to that fact, because it is a matter 
well known to many Members of this body. 

The time for a vote has arrived, and I shall desist from any 
further debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination of Ebert K. Burlew to 
be First Assistant Secretary of the Interior? [Putting the 
question.] By the sound the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ayes have it, and the Sen- 
ate advises and consents to the nomination, 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed legis- 
tive session. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the following bills of the 
Senate: 

S. 2698. An act to set aside certain lands in Oklahoma for 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians; 

S.3105. An act to amend the Commodity Exchange Act, 
as amended, to extend its provisions to wool tops; and 

S. 3304. An act to promote air commerce by providing for 
the closing of Military Road. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2904) for 
the relief of officers and soldiers of the volunteer service of 
the United States mustered into service for the War with 
Spain and who were held in service in the Philippine Islands 
after the ratification of the treaty of peace, April 11, 1899, 
asked a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. BEITER, Mr. GILDEA, 
and Mr, Jenks of New Hampshire were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7104) for the relief of the estate of F. Gray Griswold, asked 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. BEITER, Mr. O'MALLEY, 
and Mr. Ciason were appointed managers on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8993) making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes, agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Umstreap, Mr. THOM, Mr. SCRUGHAM, 
Mr. FERNANDEZ, Mr. Casey of Massachusetts, Mr. Drrrer, and 
Mr. PLUMLEY were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference, 

The message further announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9915) to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 7534. An act to protect the telescope and scientific 
observations to be carried on at the observatory site on Palo- 
mar Mountain, by withdrawal of certain public land included 
within the Cleveland National Forest, Calif., from location 
and entry under the mining laws; 

H. R. 7874. An act to provide for the leasing of State, 
county, and privately owned lands for the purpose of further- 
ing the orderly use, improvement, and development of graz- 
ing districts; 

H. R. 8780. An act to extend the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in wildlife restoration projects, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 2, 1937, to the District of Colum- 
bia or any Territory or possession of the United States; 

H. R. 9257. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the St. Clair River at or near 
Port Huron, Mich.; 

H. R. 9286. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Cairo, Ill.; 

H. R. 9605. An act to provide for a commissioned strength 
of 14,659 for the Regular Army; 
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H. R. 9722. An act to amend section 5 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the construction and maintenance 
of roads, the establishment and maintenance of schools, and 
the care and support of insane persons in the district of 
Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved January 27, 1905 
(33 Stat. 616); 

H. R. 9816. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition, control, and use of surplus real 
property acquired by Federal agencies, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 27, 1935 (Public, No. 351, 74th 
Cong.), and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10055. An act to amend section 5d of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation.Act, as amended, to authorize loans 
to public agencies, to provide credit facilities for business 
enterprises, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 613. Joint resolution to provide for the temporary 
operation by the United States of certain e and 
for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution providing an additional ap- 
propriation for the Civilian Conservation Corps for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions, and they were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 1355. An act for the relief of Lawrence E. Thomas; 

H. R.3657. An act for the relief of Albert Pina Afonso, a 
minor; 

H. R. 3776. An act for the relief of T. T. East and the Cas- 
sidy Southwestern Commission Co., citizens of the State of 
Texas; 

H. R. 4221. An act for the relief of John M. Fuller; 

H. R. 4229. An act for the relief of Clifford Belcher; 

H. R. 6061. An act for the relief of Mary Dougherty; 

H. R. 6232. An act for the relief of Frank Christy and other 
disbursing agents in the Indian Service of the United States; 

H. R. 6467. An act for the relief of the Portland Electric 
Power Co.; 

H. R. 7676. An act for the relief of the Complete Machinery 
& Equipment Co., Inc., and others; 

H. R. 8432. An act to provide for a flowage easement on 
certain ceded Chippewa Indian lands bordering Lake of the 
Woods, Warroad River, and Rainy River, Minn., and for other 

es; 

H. R. 8654. An act to amend the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to convey to the city 
of Wilmington, N. C., Marine Hospital Reservation,” being 
chapter 93, United States Statutes at Large, volume 42, part 
1, page 1260, approved February 17, 1923; 

H. R. 8714. An act authorizing the State of Maryland, by 
and through its State roads commission, or the successors 
of said commission, to construct, maintain, and operate cer- 
tain bridges across streams, rivers, and navigable waters 
which are wholly or partly within the State; 

H. R. 8885. An act for the benefit of the Goshute and other 
Indians, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9418. An act to amend an act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to convey to the 
Board of Education of New Hanover County, N. C., portion of 
marine-hospital reservation not needed for marine-hospital 
purposes,” approved July 10, 1912 (37 Stat. 191); 

H.R.9915. An act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 499. Joint resolution authorizing the erection of 
a memorial to the late Guglielmo Marconi; and 

H. J. Res. 594. Joint resolution directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the policies employed by manufac- 
turers in distributing motor vehicles, accessories, and parts, 
and the policies of dealers in selling motor vehicles at retail, 
as these policies affect the public interest. 

DETAIL OF ARMY AND NAVY OFFICIALS TO AID CERTAIN FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 

from the President of the United States, which was read, 
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and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State 
recommending the enactment of legislation for the purposes 
described therein, 

The recommendations of the Secretary of State have my 
approval and I request the enactment of legislation for the 
purposes indicated. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE Wuire House, April 5, 1938. 


Enclosures: (1) Draft bill, (2) report. J 
REPORT OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of 
the Board for the calendar year 1937, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

EXPENDITURES AND CONTRACTS MADE BY CERTAIN EXECUTIVE 

DEPARTMENTS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Acting Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on expenditures and 
contracts made by certain executive departments and agen- 
cies in violation of law; which, with the accompanying re- 
port, was referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Arkansas, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 

Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United 
States, a bill known as the universal-service bill, the purpose of 
which is to provide for equal conscription of industry, resources, 
and manpower in time of war, and to prevent huge wartime profits 
in certain industries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Fijty-first Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Arkansas in its first extraordinary 
session (the senate concurring therein), That we hereby memorial- 
ize and petition the Congress of the United States to pass, and 
the President of the United States to approve, if passed, the uni- 
versal-service bill now pending in the United States Congress. 

That certified copies of this resolution, properly authenticated, 
be sent forthwith to the President of the United States, the Vice 
President of the United States, and the Speaker of Representatives 
of the United States by the secretary of state. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of War, transmitting copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Provincial Board of the Province of 
Ilocos Norte, Philippine Islands, protesting against any plan 
for the independence of the Philippine Commonwealth which 
does not include trade reciprocity with the United States, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
International Executive Board of the American Newspaper 
Guild protesting against certain alleged discriminatory ac- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Commerce in its investiga- 
tion of labor conditions in the United States merchant 
marine, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
City Council of Chicago, Ill., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation to prevent the use of group insurance policies and 
pension agreements to discriminate in employment against 
men who have reached the age of 35 and over, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Finnish Women’s Clubs of the Minnesota-Wisconsin district, 
protesting against the enactment of the bill (S. 25) to pre- 
vent profiteering in time of war and to equalize the burdens 
of war and thus provide for the national defense, and pro- 
mote peace, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the Federal grand jury, sitting at Chicago, II., for the 
December term of court, 1937, favoring the enactment of 
legislation imposing mandatory life sentences upon defend- 
ants three times convicted of violations of the existing nar- 
cotic laws, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Finnish Women’s Clubs of the Minnesota-Wisconsin district 
favoring the enactment of House Joint Resolution 527, 
amending the Neutrality Act in reference to the trade of the 
United States with aggressor nations in foreign wars, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate petitions of members of the 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Binghamton, N. Y., and 
Parkesburg, Pa., favoring the enactment of legislation for 
the immediate cessation of all immigration, which were 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Deep Sea and Purse Seine Fishermen’s Union of the State of 
California, favoring the enactment of House bill 8430, to 
construct the great T-tunnel project connecting San Pedro, 
Wilmington, Terminal Island, and Long Beach, Calif., 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate petitions of sundry citizens 
of the United States, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide pay increases and other benefits to the 
personnel of the United States Military Establishment, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the Citizens-Taxpayers Association, of Westerly, 
R. I., favoring a “Buy American” campaign as a means of 
aiding employment, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a memorial of Local 45, 
State, County, and Municipal Workers of America, of New 
York City, N. Y., remonstrating against any legislative at- 
tempt to weaken the effective functioning of the National 
Labor Relations Board, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of a 
memorial from Mrs. J. Buhring, of New York City, N. Y., 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to reor- 
ganize the executive departments, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. BILBO presented the following concurrent resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 
Senate concurrent resolution memorializing the President and the 

Congress of the United States to aid us in our road-paving 

program 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Mississippi (the 
house of representatives concurring therein), That— 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, realizing the 
importance of a hard-surfaced highway program, and realizing that 
good roads throughout the Nation is imperative at this time; and 

Whereas, to show our appreciation of such highway program, 
even though the State of Mississippi is one of the poorest States 
in the Union, they have just passed a bill calling for a bond issue 
of $60,000,000 to be paid for over a period of 25 years for the pur- 
pose of having good roads in Mississippi; and 

Whereas we feel like the National Government would like to 
have a part in the building program just launched by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Mississippi; and 

Whereas it has been the policy of the President of the United 
States to try to get the people of the various States employed; and 

Whereas there is no better way, as we see it, than that of build- 
ing State highways: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we do hereby petition the President of the United 
States and the Congress of the United States to aid us in this final 
program in a way similar to that in which they aided us in our 
past program of paved highways, and we do hereby solicit the 
President and the Congress of the United States to match our 
funds in the same way as they have matched them in the past 
and by so doing the State of Mississippi will be able to hard 
surface all the main trunk lines in the State, calling for the em- 
ployment of a great number of additional people of the State and 
rendering it possible for tourists and other people to travel over 
the highways of the State of Mississippi; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be instructed to mail 
a copy of this resolution to the President of the United States, to 
each of our two United States Senators, and our Representatives 
im the Congress of the United States. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Under authority of the order of the Senate of the 1st 
instant, Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9621) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, reported 
it, on April 4, 1938, with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 1566) thereon. 

Under authority of the order of the Senate of the 1st 
instant, Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to which was referred the bill (H, R. 9995) making 
appropriations for the Military Establishment for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, reported 
it, on April 4, 1938, with amendments and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1565) thereon, 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3171) for the relief of William 
Server Rhodes, chief boatswain’s mate, United States Navy, 
retired, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1568) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3713) to authorize an in- 
crease of 1,271 officers for the Regular Army, made necessary 
by increases in enlisted personnel and numbers and types of 
aircraft, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1569) thereon. 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9725) to liberalize the provisions 
of existing laws governing death-compensation benefits for 
widows and children of World War veterans, and for other 
purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1570) thereon. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 
250) to investigate the questions of the feasibility of en- 
larging Grand Teton National Park in Wyoming, reported 
it with an amendment, submitted a report (No. 1571) 
thereon, and, under the rule, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3778) to add certain lands to the Fremont Na- 
tional Forest; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

A bill (S. 3779) for the relief of certain persons at certain 
projects of the Farm Security Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 3780) to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the St. Clair River at or near 
Port Huron, Mich.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 3781) for the relief of the International Oil Co., 
of Minot, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3782) for the relief of John K. Kennelly; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3783) for the relief of Ruth Floyd Jacokes; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

A bill (S. 3784) for the relief of Ire E. Rhinehardt; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 3785) for the relief of The Fitzgerald Leader; and 

A bill (S. 3786) for the relief of The Ocilla Star; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3787) awarding a Navy Cross to Hector Mercado; 
and 
A bill (S. 3788) to authorize Lt. Robert M. Morris, United 
States Navy, to accept the decoration tendered him by the 
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Government of Finland in appreciation of services rendered; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3789) to authorize the conveyance of the Matta- 
poisett (Ned Point) Lighthouse Reservation at Mattapoisett, 
Mass., to the town of Mattapoisett; to the Committee on 
Commerce. k 

(Mr. Br BO introduced Senate bill 3790, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 3791) granting a pension to John Yuhas; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE: à 

A bill (S. 3792) granting a pension to Margaret A. Red- 
field; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

A bill (S. 3793) to amend section 313 of the Federal Power 
Act, with respect to rehearings and court review of orders or 
findings made under such act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3794) to provide more effectively for the Na- 
tional Defense by increasing the authorized enlisted strength 
of the Air Corps of the Regular Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 3795) to grant to the State of California a retro- 
cession of jurisdiction over certain rights-of-way granted to 
the State of California over a certain road about to be con- 
structed in the Presidio of San Francisco Military Reserva- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3796) granting a pension to Mary Harrington 
Niblack; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DUFFY: 

A bill (S. 3797) for the relief of C. G. Bretting Manufac- 
turing Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

A bill (S. 3798) to amend the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Civilian Conservation Corps, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 28, 1937; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 282) providing an additional 
appropriation for the Civilian Conservation Corps for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

CONTROL OF FLOODS ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Mr: BILBO. Mr. President, I introduce a bill for refer- 
ence to the Committee on Commerce, and ask that it be 
printed in full in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 3790) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for 
the control of floods on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes, approved May 15, 1928,” ap- 
proved June 15, 1936, was read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act for the control of floods on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes,’ approved May 15, 1928,” 
approved June 15, 1936, is hereby amended so that the Chief of 
Engineers, irrespective of all other provisions of law, is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to locate intakes and to provide ade- 
quate diversions into the Morganza floodway and into the Eudora 
floodway and its northern extension; to fix, in his discretion, the 
dimensions of and the conditions of flow into the said Morganza 
floodway and into the said Eudora floodway and its northern exten- 
sion; to construct all needed works to facilitate flow within the said 
floodways and extension, and to acquire, in his discretion, fee simple 
title to lands in the said floodways and extension rather than 
flowage easements: Provided, That all lands, easements, and rights- 
of-way wherever located which, in the opinion of the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Engineers, are needed in carrying out 
this authorization may also be acquired in accordance with the 
provisions of the said act of May 15, 1928. 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I desire to make a brief state- 
ment explaining the provisions of the bill I have just in- 
troduced. 
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First. Merely divorcing Morganza and Eudora will not 
provide for the construction of Morganza or Eudora as now 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers. 

Second. All agree that the intake at Morganza must be 
materially lowered to give substantial relief in the vicinity of 
Natchez, as the Chief of Engineers and the president of the 
Mississippi River Commission both state that unless modi- 
fied the floodways would not be used in a 1937 flood. 

Third. I have introduced an amendment that will give the 
Chief of Engineers the right to construct the Morganza 
floodway and the Eudora floodway in accordance with any 
modification he may deem necessary to insure the proper 
functioning of both floodways. I have no objection to the 
construction of the Morganza first. I am merely insisting 
that both be authorized in the same bill and am willing to 
leave to the engineers the order of construction, only insist- 
ing that both be properly constructed, and that both be 
authorized. 

Fourth. My bill gives the Chief of Engineers the power to 
narrow the Eudora diversion and to take as little land as 
possible. I favor both Eudora and Morganza but the people 
have been misled long enough. Unless both are modified 
they cannot serve the purpose intended. I understand that 
Morganza would be constructed first. I am merely insisting 
that the Government make provision for the construction of 
Eudora in the discretion of the Chief of Engineers, and leave 
the time and manner of construction to him and to the 
president of the Mississippi River Commission. 

Fifth. I am following the Corps of Engineers at both 
Morganza and Eudora in their engineering recommendations. 
I am willing to leave both projects to the Chief of Engineers, 
but I am sick and tired of the people in the vicinity of 
Natchez being misled when all engineers now agree that 
merely separating Morganza and Eudora will not do the job. 
If the flood of 1937 had come in May instead of January 
untold damage would have been done to crops in the 
Natchez area. 

Sixth. My bill, which may be inserted as an amendment 
to the bill of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON], 
would leave the time and method of construction at both 
Eudora and Morganza to the president of the Mississippi 
River Commission and the Chief of Engineers. My bill will 
compensate the people of Louisiana and Arkansas for all 
damages in floodways and between the front levee and the 
back protection levee in the fuse plug section. The floodway 
in the middle section has been delayed since 1927. The peo- 
ple in Arkansas, as well as in Mississippi and Louisiana, 
should be willing to give the Chief of Engineers and the 
President of the Mississippi River Commission full discre- 
tion as to the time and method of construction, with full 
compensation for all damages sustained. 

TAX REVISION—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

FAIR TRADE AND REEMPLOYMENT—ADDRESS BY SENATOR BULKLEY 

Mr. Capper asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address entitled, “Fair Trade and Reem- 
ployment,” delivered by Senator BULKLEY at the dinner of 
the American Fair Trade League, New York, April 4, 1938, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

“LABOR RELATIONS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR BURKE 


[Mr. Burke asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by him on March 31, 
1938, on the subject “Labor Relations,” which appears in 
the Appendix.] ; 

PHILOSOPHY OF FAIR TRADE ACTS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR MILLER 

EMr. BULKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by Senator MILLER at 
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the Fair Trade League dinner at the Astor Hotel, in New 
York City, on Monday, April 4, 1938, on the subject The 
Philosophy of the Fair Trade Acts, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR LONERGAN AT UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


[Mr. WatsH asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor an address delivered by Senator LONERGAN at the 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., on April 3, 
1938, which appears in the Appendix.] 

REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS—LETTER FROM 

SENATOR HOLT 

[Mr. Hor asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record a letter written by him in reply to a letter from 
a West Virginia citizen on the subject of the bill proposing 
to reorganize the executive departments, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

THE DOMESTIC-ALLOTMENT PLAN FOR COTTON—SPEECH BY 

SENATOR LEE 

[Mr. Ler asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp excerpts from a speech delivered by him in the Senate 
on December 9, 1937, in relation to the domestic-allotment 
plan for cotton, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MERCHANT MARINE PROBLEMS 


[Mr. Coretanp asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recor a speech delivered by Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Chairman of the United States Maritime Commission, before 
the Port of Philadelphia Maritime Society on Thursday, 
March 31, 1938, which appears in the Appendix.] 


TAXATION OF A CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


(Mr. Matoney asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article appearing in the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant on March 18, 1938; which appears in the Appendix.] 


AWARD OF NIEMAN FELLOWSHIPS TO ALABAMIANS 


(Mr. BaxRRHEA asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a news item and three editorials relative to the 
award of Nieman fellowships to Osburn Zuber and Herbert 
Lyons, Jr., of Alabama, which appear in the Appendix.] 


INVESTIGATION OF TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY—TEXT OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, after having been requested 
two or three times to furnish a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record containing a correct printing of the joint resolution 
providing for the investigation of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, I found to my surprise, upon investigation, that it 
was not printed in the Rrecorp as passed by the House with 
amendments. I therefore ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution, as finally agreed to and as signed by the Presi- 
dent, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
277) creating a special joint congressional committee to make 
an investigation of the Tennessee Valley Authority, as finally 
passed and signed by the President, was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 277 


Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of obtaining information 
as a basis for legislation there is hereby created a special joint 
onal committee to be composed of five Senators to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate and five Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. A vacancy on the joint committee shall 
be filled in the same manner as original appointments and shall 
not affect the power of the remaining members to execute the 
functions incumbent on the joint committee. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the joint committee to make a 
full and complete investigation of the administration of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended, including 
the following, but not excluding any other matters pertaining to 
the administration and policies: 

(a) The efficient and economical administration of the act as 
amended by the Board of Directors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and any of its subordinates. 

(a) (2) The total Federal sums appropriated by the Congress 
or allocated by the President to the Muscle Shoals project and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and also allocations made to power, 
navigation, flood control, or otherwise, and the cost charged to 
power recoverable to the Treasury of the United States. 
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(b) Any interference or handicaps placed in the wey of the 
prompt, efficient, and economical administration of its functions 
by internal dissension among members of the Board of Directors 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority and what effect such dissen- 
sion, if any, has had upon the work of the Authority. 

(c) Whether any member of said Board has held office or is 
holding office in violation of the act creating the Tennessee Valley 
Authority; and whether any member of said Board has aided or 
assisted directly or indirectly any private power company or other 
private interest in the institution or defense of suits and injunc- 
tions affecting the administration of the functions of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

(d) Whether, and if so what, suits have been instigated by any, 
private power company or other private interest seeking injunc- 
tions against the activities of the Board; and what effect, if any, 
such injunctions or suits have had upon the administration of the 
act according to its terms; what disposition has been made of any 
such injunction suits and what has been the expense incurred by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in defending them; what disposi-, 
tion has been made of such suits in any superior court to which! 
they have. been appealed; and what if any has been the loss of, 
revenue to the Authority on account of such suits, 

(e) Whether any financial loss has been caused to municipalities: 
or farm organizations by preventing their purchase of electric 
power from the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

(t) What has been the effect, if any, upon the personnel and 
organization perfected by the Board under said act by the prosecu- 
tion of such injunction suits or by the action of any member of 
the Board in giving aid or assistance to any private power company 
or other private interest in connection therewith. 

(g) What activities there have been, if any, on the part of any 
private power company or other private interest in attempting by 
the expenditure of money or otherwise, the institution of legal 
proceedings or other means or methods to affect the action or deci- 
sions of municipalities or farm organizations in the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority with respect to the purchase of electric power from 
the Authority. 

(h) What efforts, if any, have been made by private power com- 
panies or other private interests to affect the decisions or actions 
of municipalities or farm organizations with respect to the purchase 
of oer from the Authority or acquiring title to their distributing 
systems, 

(1) Whether and to what extent, if any, have the public inter- 
ests been injured or jeopardized by the activities of any private: 
power companies or other private interests in attempting to pre- 
vent the Board from executing the provisions of said act. 

(J). Whether or not said Authority has complied with that part 
of subsection (a) of section 8 of such act, as amended, which re- 
quires that the 1 5 office of the Authority be maintained in 
the immediate vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

(*) Whether the charges made by Chairman Arthur E. Morgan 
that an attempt to defraud the Government of the United States 
has been made in connection with purchase of certain lands are 
true; whether the affairs of the Authority had been conducted 
in a clandestine manner frequently without the knowledge or 
presence of the Chairman; whether by action of the majority 
members the Chairman has not had opportunity to present his 
views before congressional committees. 

(1) Whether the Tennessee Valley Authority has exhibited par- 
tiality to large corporations by supplying power at a, cheaper rate 
than available to municipalities and corporations, by contracting 
for long periods of time a large majority of available hydroelectric 
power and by including in such industrial contracts provisions 
tantamount to a secret rebate in that delivery of “secondary” 
power is provided during the season of the year when only “firm” 
power is available from Tennessee Valley Authority dams. 

(m) Whether the Authority has complied with that part of sec- 
tion 14 of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, as amended, which 
requires (a) that the Tennessee Valley Authority should have sub- 
mitted to Congress on January 1, 1937, its allocation of costs to 
the various activities under its control up to that time, and (b) 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority submit in each annual report 
3 its similar allocation of costs for the period covered in 
ts report. 

(n). Whether the Authority has interfered with the Comptroller 
General's audits of the Authority required to be submitted an- 
nually to Congress under section 14 of the act as amended. 

(o) Whether it has offered unfair inducements to industrial 
organizations to leave their established locations to settle within 
the Tennessee Valley Authority territory. 

(p) Whether it has forced rural customers to purchase expensive, 
unnecessary, and undesired electrical appliances under threat of 
refusing to supply electricity, and actually to have permitted 
potential customers to make heavy investments in appliances after 
which service was refused until further purchases were made of 
unnecessary and undesired electrical appliances. 

(q) Whether by accounting methods and cost charges applicable 
to private industry the electric rates of the Authority provide a 
legitimate, honest “yardstick” of equitable rates of private industry. 

(r) Whether extravagance, mismanagement, and illegal conduct, 
if any, by the Board has dissipated funds appropriated to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

(s) Whether sodium nitrate could not be produced by the air- 
reduction method by all Tennessee Valley Authority power plants 
and sold to the farmers of the Nation at a cost less than the 
present domestic market prices of imported sodium nitrate. 
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Src. 3. The committee shall report to the Senate and House of 
Representatives as soon as practicable but not later than January 
3, 1939, the results of its investigation, together with its recom- 
mendations, if any, for necessary legislation. If Congress shall not 
be im session at the time such report shall be made, the report shall 
be filed with the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. The committee or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof is hereby authorized to sit at such times and 
in such places in the District of Columbia or elsewhere as it may 
deem necessary and proper in the performance of its duties and 
during recesses and adjournments of Congress, or either House. 
It is specifically authorized to require the attendance of witnesses 
by subpena or otherwise; to require the production of books, papers, 
and documents; and to employ counsel, experts, clerical and other 
assistants; and to employ stenographers at the cost not to exceed 
25 cents per hundred words. 

The chairman of said committee or any member of a subcom- 
mittee may administer oaths to witnesses and sign subpenas for 
witnesses which shall be served by any person designated by such 

chairman or member of a subcommittee. 

The joint committee is authorized to have such printing and 
binding done as may be necessary and to make such expenditures as 
it deems advisable within the appropriation hereby authorized. 
Every person duly summoned by such joint committee or subcom- 
mittee thereof who refuses or fails to obey the summons or who 
fails to answer the questions pertinent to the investigation shall be 
punished by law. The provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of 
the Revised Statutes (relating to examination and testimony of 
witnesses) shall apply with respect to any person who is summoned 
as a witness under authority of this joint resolution. 

The expenses of such investigation not exceeding in the aggregate 
of $50,000 shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund of the 
Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the joint 
committee. 

The chairman of the joint committee shall be selected by the 
joint committee. All hearings, orders, or decisions held before or 
made by the joint committee shall be public. The joint committee 
is authorized to utilize the services, information, facilities, and Bae 
sonnel of any department or agency in the executive branch of 
Government in the performance of its duties. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Cal- 
loway, one of its reading clerks, notified the Senate that the 
Speaker had appointed, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Resolution 83, Seventy-fifth Congress, Mr. MEAD, Mr. Driver, 
Mr. THomason of Texas, Mr. Jenxrns of Ohio, and Mr. WoL- 
VERTON members on the part of the House of the Special Joint 
Congressional Committee to Investigate the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

The message announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7836) to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, by including 
hops as a commodity to which orders under such act are 
applicable. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 29), as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and of the President of the Senate in signing the enrolled bill 
(H. R. 7158) to except yachts, tugs, towboats, and unrigged vessels 
from certain provisions of the act of June 25, 1936, as amended, be, 
and it is hereby, rescinded; and that the House of Representatives 
Len and it is hereby, requested to return to the Senate the engrossed 
bill. 

The message returned to the Senate, pursuant to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 29, the engrossed copy of the bill (H. R. 
7158) to except yachts, tugs, towboats, and unrigged vessels 
from certain provisions of the act of June 25, 1936, as 
amended. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 9659) to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Director of the Census to collect and publish statis- 
tics of cottonseed and cottonseed products, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 7, 1916, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 7534. An act to protect the telescope and scientific 
observations to be carried on at the observatory site on Palo- 
mar Mountain, by withdrawal of certain public land included 
within the Cleveland National Forest, Calif., from loca- 
tion and entry under the mining laws; and 


H. R. 7874. An act to provide for the leasing of State, 
county, and privately owned lands for the purpose of fur- 
thering the orderly use, improvement, and development of 
grazing districts; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 2 

H. R. 8780. An act to extend the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in wildlife-restoration projects, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 2, 1937, to the District of Colum- 
bia or any Territory or possession of the United States; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 9257. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the St. Clair River at or 
near Port Huron, Mich.; 

H. R. 9286. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Cairo, IL; 

H. R.9659. An act to amend an act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Director of the Census to collect and publish 
statistics of cottonseed and cottonseed products, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 7, 1916; and 

H. J. Res. 613. Joint resolution to provide for the tempo- 
rary operation by the United States of certain steamships, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H.R.9722. An act to amend section 5 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the construction and maintenance of 
roads, the establishment and maintenance of schools, and the 
care and support of insane persons in the District of Alaska, 
and for other purposes,” approved January 27, 1905 (33 Stat. 
616) ; to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 9816. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition, control, and use of surplus real 
property acquired by Federal agencies, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 27, 1935 (Public, No. 351, 74th 
Cong.), and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution providing an additional 
appropriation for the Civilian Conservation Corps for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 9621, being the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the bill by 
title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 9621) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, that it be read for 
amendment, and that the amendments of the committee be 
first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. HOLT. Under the rules of the Senate, this bill must 
lie over one day. I was on my feet requesting that that be 
done when the Chair put the question. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the Recorp will show that 
the majority leader, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY], requested and obtained unanimous consent that the 
committee report the bill in recess, in order that it might 
be considered today; and that action has been taken. 
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Mr. HOLT. Consent was given that it be reported; but, 
according to the calendar, this is the legislative day of Jan- 
uary 5, and therefore the bill must lie over until another 
legislative day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
makes the point of order that the bill must lie over 1 day, 
and states that he was on his feet asking for recognition at 
the time the Chair put the unanimous-consent request. 
Probably the Chair sometimes is a little bit too rapid. He 
thinks the Senator ought to have his day in court. 

The Senate gave unanimous consent that the bill be 
reported from the committee during the recess of the Senate, 
That really does not obviate the rule; but undoubtedly the 
Senator making the unanimous-consent request had in his 
mind the idea that the appropriation bill could be considered 
today, provided the report was made. 

We have not had a new legislative day since January 5. 
When a Senator asks consent that a report may be made 
during a recess, it undoubtedly is in his mind that by virtue 
of the Senate giving unanimous consent that the report may 
be made it is contemplated that the bill will be taken up 
on that legislative day. 

The Chair thinks he will let the Senate decide whether 
or not, when that unanimous consent is given on a certain 
legislative day, it means that the Senate, by virtue of giving 
unanimous consent, also consents to the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am not wholly advised as 
to the mental attitude of the Vice President; but in all 
fairness, I think we should go forward with the two appro- 
priation bills. 

I conferred last week with the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BaRRLEYI, the leader, and with the Republican members 
of the committee; and it was understood that in order to 
expedite the session—which it is hoped may be concluded at 
an early date—and in view of the recess we had from Friday 
until today, if unanimous consent was given to file reports 
on these bills, we would take up the bills today. Whether 
we call it a legislative day or a calendar day, an adjourn- 
ment or a recess, I feel morally bound to insist, so far as I 
am concerned, that the Senate go forward with what we 
thought in good faith we were doing and take up the appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That certainly was the understanding 
of the Senate when unanimous consent was given. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has just stated that 
that undoubtedly was in the minds of Senators; but remem- 
ber, Senators, that unanimous consent is frequently given 
for the consideration of bills when some Senator is not in 
the Chamber, and he may come in later and invoke the rule. 
When unanimous consent is given on a certain legislative 
day that a committee may report a bill during a recess, with 
the idea that the Senate shall consider it on the next day, 
the Chair wants the Senate to determine whether or not it 
means that to include a calendar day. The Chair is going to 
submit the question to the Senate. 

The Senator from West Virginia makes the point of order 
that the bill cannot be considered at this time because one 
legislative day has not intervened. The question is, Will the 
Senate sustain the point of order? 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I see no particular reason why 
the Senate should override a definite rule, which the Vice 
President admits is the rule of the Senate and which there 
is no question that I am within my rights in invoking at this 
particular time. Therefore I hope the Senate will sustain 
the rule. It is a violation of the rule to take up the bill 
without its having been reported for at least 1 day. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLT. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator will concede, however, that in 
making the unanimous-consent request the majority leader 
had in mind a calendar day and not a legislative day. 
Otherwise, if he had had any other thought in mind, he 
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would have moved that the Senate adjourn, so that we would 
have actually had a legislative day coinciding with the cal- 
endar day. 

There is no other business of importance before the Senate 
at this time. If we cannot act upon the appropriation bills 
today, the advice given me by the majority leader was that 
we should adjourn until tomorrow, when we are to take up 
the revenue bill; and if that should be done these two ap- 
propriation bills, which it is very important to pass, would be 
delayed until after the consideration of the revenue bill, 
That would mean a week or more of delay, depending upon 
the debate upon the revenue bill, which I imagine will be 
rather extensive. 

For that reason I think we should follow the common 
sense of the situation, which is that we now have an oppor- 
tunity to work, that a day is usually understood to be a 
calendar day, and that is what the Senate had in mind. If 
the Senate so votes, that will be the action taken. 

A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. How would a Senator vote if he wished to 
vote to carry out the unanimous-consent agreements? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He would vote to overrule the 
point of order made by the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Would he vote “yea” or “nay”? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McNARY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. When the matter was before the Senate 
for rather informal consideration on Friday there was an 
agreement generally, and some free discussion, that by rea- 
son of our taking a recess from Friday until today consent 
would be given to file a report, and usually that is followed 
by an order made based on that consent. May I ask whether 
in this instance an order was made agreeing that if a report 
were filed the bill would come up today as a regular order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no agreement that the 
bill shall be taken up today. There was an order adopted by 
the Senate that certain reports might be made. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, morally and in good faith 
we ought to proceed to the consideration of these appropria- 
tion bills, but, in the face of the statement of the Vice Presi- 
dent that no order was made based on the consent to file a 
report, I think we fly in the face of the rule, and if an ob- 
jection were made I should have to support the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator will permit the 
Chair to make a statement, he has often called the attention 
of the Senate to its rules. If there were a rule that when 
unanimous consent is given for the filing of a report on a 
bill it carries with it the idea that it may be considered on 
the same legislative day and not go over to another calendar 
day; that would be one thing, but there is no such rule as 
that. The result is that unless unanimous consent to that 
effect is obtained at the same time unanimous consent is 
given for the making of a report, the rule still applies. 

Mr. McNARY. I fully agree with the Vice President in his 
statement so far as application of the rule goes, but I should 
have to support the view that we could take the matter up 
today only under a renewed unanimous-consent agreement. 
In good faith to those present we ought to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Arizona whether it would be possible to take up 
every other amendment in the bill except the one relating 
to the National Bituminous Coal Commission. If so, we 
would get the bill out of the way except as to that one par- 
ticular amendment, and we could let that go over and allow 
the bill to be passed over and take it up later. It could 
be passed in a very short time tomorrow. 

I withdraw my point of order against taking up the bill, 
if that is agreeable, because I have no reason in the world to 
prevent the Senate from considering the bill. 
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Mr, HAYDEN. The agreement would be that we dispose 
of everything in the bill except the amendment relating to the 
Bituminous Coal Commission. 

Mr. HOLT. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then we could proceed to the considera- 
tion of the Army appropriation bill for the remainder of the 
afternoon after laying aside the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. HOLT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
gmia a question? 

Mr. HOLT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. How long does the Senator expect to 
discuss the amendment to which he has referred? ` 

Mr. HOLT. I should say that it would be decidedly less 
than an hour. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the Senate that, in common 
with other Senators, I am anxious to have the revenue bill 
taken up for consideration at the earliest possible moment. 
I shall make a report on the bill in a moment, and I had 
intended to ask the Senate to consider the bill the first thing 
tomorrow. Could we not have unanimous consent that at a 
certain time tomorrow a vote will be taken on the amendment 
in which the Senator from West Virgina is interested, and 
give him the intervening time in which to discuss it? 

Mr. HOLT. That is perfectly agreeable to me, and the 
hour of 1 o’clock would be satisfactory. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I suggest that the Senator submit the 
unanimous-consent agreement, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair see if he can state 
the unanimous-consent agreement desired by the Senator 
from West Virginia. The Senator from West Virginia asks 
that the Senate consider the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill, as well as the Army appropriation bill, and that the 
amendment in reference to the appropriation for the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission go over until tomorrow. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HAYDEN. And that there be a vote at not later than 
1 o’clock tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And that there be a vote at not 
later than 1 o’clock tomorrow. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
| TAK REVISION—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Finance I report back favorably with amendments the bill 
(H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report thereon (Rept. No. 
1567). 

I ask unanimous consent that tomorrow following the 
vote upon the Bituminous Coal Commission amendment to 
the Interior Department appropriation bill, regardless of 
whether it is a calendar day or a legislative day, the revenue 
bill be taken up for consideration by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I assume that the Sena- 
tor includes in the request the completion of the considera- 
tion of the Army appropriation bill, which will be taken up 
today. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood that both of the appro- 
priation bills would be out of the way pretty quickly. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume the Senator is making his 
request to take effect after the final vote on both bills. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I am asking that after the vote 
tomorrow on the Bituminous Coal Commission amendment 
to the Interior Department appropriation bill, regardless of 
whether it is a calendar day or a legislative day, the revenue 
bill shall be taken up for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. COPELAND. Reserving the right to object, I do not 
know whether or not there is opposition to the revenue bill. 
If there should be opposition, one might well make one of 
these appropriation bills the vehicle of a filibuster against 
beginning the consideration of the bill reported by the 


May I ask the Senator from West Vir- 
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Finance Committee. We are all anxious to get the appro- 
priation bills out of the way in order that the Congress may 
adjourn sometime, and that is what I have in mind. As 
chairman of the subcommittee having in charge the War 
Department appropriation bill, I do not want it to be in 
such a position that we may be stopped in the middle of the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will say to the Senator that after we 
take up the revenue bill, which appears to me to be very 
important, I shall not object to temporarily laying it aside 
for the consideration of the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is entirely satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9621) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state in 
order the amendments reported by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “Office of the Secretary”, line 13, 
after the word “field”, to strike out “$280,000” and insert 
“$285,600”, so as to read: 

OFFICE OF SOLICITOR 


Ser ee 
285,600 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Division of 
Grazing”, on page 5, line 12, after the word “received”, to 
insert “from grazing districts”, so as to read: 


For construction, purchase, and maintenance of range improve- 
ments within grazing districts, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tions 10 and 11 of the act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269), and as 
amended by the act of June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1976), and not in- 
cluding contributions under section 9 of said act, $250,000: Pro- 
vided, That expenditures hereunder shall not exceed 25 percent of 
all moneys received from grazing districts under the provisions of 
said act during the fiscal years 1938 and 1939. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Petroleum 
Conservation Division”, on page 6, line 9, after the word 
“vehicles”, to strike out “$250,000” and insert “$275,000”, so 
as to read: 


Salaries and expenses, oil regulation and enforcement: For ad- 
ministering and enforcing the provisions of the act approved Feb- 
ruary 22, 1935 (49 Stat. 82 entitled An act to regulate interstate 


purposes”, 

amended, and to include n personal services in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere without regard to the civil-service laws 
and regulations, traveling expenses, contract stenographic report- 
ing services, rent, stationery, and office supplies, not to exceed 
$1,000 for necessary expenses of attendance at meetings and con- 
ferences concerned with the work of petroleum conservation when 
authorized by the Secretary of the Interior, not to exceed $4,000 
for printing and binding, not to exceed $500 for books and gina 
cals, and not to exceed $14,000 for the purchase, exchange, hire 
maintenance, operation, and repair of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles, $275,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Contingent 
expenses, Department of the Interior’, on page 6, line 13, 
after the word “advertising”, to strike out “teletype rentals 
and service”, so as to read: 


For contingent expenses of the office of the Secretary and ae 
bureaus and offices of the De nt; furniture, carpets, ice 
lumber, hardware, dry goods, advertising, telegraphing, telephone 
service, including personal services of temporary or emergency 
telephone operators; streetcar fares for use by messengers not 
exceeding $150; expressage, diagrams, awnings, filing devices, type- 
writers, adding and addressing machines, and other labor-saving 
devices, including the repair, exchange, and maintenance thereof; 
constructing model and other cases and furniture; postage stamps 

repay een on ee mail and for special-delivery and air- 
mall stamps for use in the United States; traveling expenses, 
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including necessary expenses of inspectors and attorneys; fuel and 
light; examination of estimates for appropriations in the field for 
any bureau, office, or service of the Department; not exceeding 
$500 for the payment of damages caused to private property by 
Department motor vehicles; purchase and exchange of motor- 
trucks, motorcycles, and bicycles, maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion of three motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles and 
motortrucks, motorcycles, and bicycles to be used only for official 
purposes; rent of Department garage; expense of taking testimony 
and preparing the same in connection with disbarment proceed- 
ings instituted against persons charged with improper practices 
before the Department, its bureaus and offices; expenses of trans- 
lations, and not exceeding $1,000 for contract stenographic report- 
ing services; not exceeding $700 for newspapers; stationery, 
including tags, labels, index cards, cloth-lined wrappers, and speci- 
men bags, printed in the course of manufacture, and such printed 
envelopes as are not supplied under contracts made by the Post- 
master General, for the Department and its several bureaus and 
offices, and other absolutely necessary expenses not hereinbefore 
provided for, $112,000; and, in addition thereto, sums amounting 
to $46,100 for stationery supplies shall be deducted from other 
appropriations made for the fiscal year 1939, as follows: General 
Land Office, $3,500; Geological Survey, $6,000; Freedmen's Hos- 
pital, $1,000; St. Elizabeths Hospital, $2,200; National Park Serv- 
ice, $10,000; Bureau of Reclamation, $8,400, any unexpended por- 
tion of which shall revert and be credited to the reclamation fund; 
Division of Investigations, $2,000; Bureau of Mines, $9,000; Divi- 
sion of Grazing, $4,000; and said-sums so deducted shall be cred- 
ited to and constitute, together with the first-named sum of 
$112,000, the total appropriation for contingent expenses for the 
Department and its several bureaus and offices for the fiscal year 
1939. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 13, after the word 
“any” where it occurs the second time, to strike out “bureau 
or office” and insert “of the following bureaus or offices”, so 
as to read: 

For the purchase or exchange of professional and scientific books, 
law and medical books, and books to complete broken sets, periodi- 
cals, directories, and other books of reference relating to the busi- 
ness of the Department, $600, and in addition there is hereby 
made available from any appropriations made for any of the follow- 
ing bureaus or offices of the Department, not to exceed the follow- 
ing respective sums: Indian Service, $500; Office of Education, 
$2,500; Bureau of Reclamation, $6,000; Geological Survey, $6,000; 
National Park Service, $2,000; General Land Office, $500; Bureau of 
Mines, $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Printing 
and binding”, on page 8, line 24, after the word “Reclama- 
tion”, to strike out “$250,000” and insert “$255,680”; on page 
9, line 1, before the word “for”, to strike out “$80,580” and 
insert “$85,000”; and in line 2, before the word “for”, to 
strike out “$50,740” and insert “$52,000”, so as to read: 

For printing and binding for the Department of the Interior, in- 
cluding all of its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, except the Alaska Railroad, the 
Geological Survey, Vocational Education, and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, $255,680, of which $56,840 shall be for the National Park 
Service, $85,000 for the Bureau of Mines, and $52,000 for the Office 
of Education, no part of which shall be available for correspondence 
instruction. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “National 
Bituminous Coal Commission”, on page 11, line 7, after the 
word “periodicals”, to strike out “$2,700,000” and insert 
“$3,000,000.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this is the Bituminous Coal 
Commission amendment, which it has been agreed may be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. The clerk will state the next amendment of the 
committee. 

The next amendment of the committee was, under the 
heading “Bonneville project”, on page 12, line 13, before 
the words “in carrying”, to insert “including personal serv- 
ices”, so as to read: 

BONNEVILLE PROJECT 


For administering and carrying out the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the completion, maintenance, and 
operation of the Bonneville project, for navigation and for other 
purposes”, approved August 20, 1937, including maintenance and 
operation. of automobiles, purchase of stationery and office sup- 
plies, purchase of equipment and other supplies, rent, traveling: 
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expenses, telegraph and telephone expenses, printing and binding, 
and all other necessary expenses, $165,000. 

For construction, purchase and maintenance of transmission 
lines and purchase of easements and rights-of-way, including 
personal services, in carrying out the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the completion, maintenance, and operation 
of the Bonneville project, for navigation and for other purposes,” 
approved August 20, 1937, to be immediately available, $3,500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “General 
Land Office“, on page 12, line 21, after the name District 
of Columbia”, to strike out “$637,700” and insert “$87,700, 
including $50,000 for temporary employees and”, so as to 
read: 

For Commissioner of the General Land Office and other personal 
services in the District of Columbia, $687,700, including $50,000 


for temporary employees and including one clerk, who shall be 
designated by the President, to sign land patents. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “General 
expenses”, on page 14, line 16, after “Secretary of the 
Interior“, to strike out “$750,000” and to insert “$1,000,000”, 
so as to read: 


Surveying public lands: For surveys and resurveys of public 
lands, examination of surveys heretofore made and reported to be 
defective or fraudulent, inspecting mineral deposits, coal fields, 
and timber districts, fragmentary surveys, and such other 
surveys or examinations as may be required for identification of 
lands for purposes of evidence in any suit or proceeding in behalf 
of the United States, under the supervision of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office and direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, $1,000,000, including not to exceed $5,000 for the pur- 
chase, exchange, operation, and maintenance of motor-propelled 
passenger vehicles: Provided, That not to exceed $5,000 
of this appropriation may be expended for salaries of employees 
of the field surveying service temporarily detailed to the General 
Land Office: Provided further, That not to exceed $10,000 of this 
appropriation may be used for the survey, classification, and sale 
of the lands and timber of the so-called Oregon and California 
Railroad lands and the Coos Bay Wagon Road lands: Provided 
further, That this appropriation may be expended for surveys 
made under the supervision of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, but when expen: 
wise be chargeable hereto it shall be reimbursed from the appli- 
cable appropriation fund, or special deposit. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Indian Affairs”, on page 18, line 4, after the words “District 
of Columbia”, to strike out “$522,200” and insert “$528,680”, 
so as to read: i 

SALARIES 

For the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and other personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia, $528,680. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “General 
expenses”, on page 19, line 18, after the word “expenses”, to 
strike out “$80,000” and insert “$120,000”; in line 19, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$20,000” and insert 
“$25,000”; and on page 20, line 3, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$15,000” and insert “$5,000”, so as to read: 

For expenses of organizing Indian chartered tions, oF 


corpora’ 
other tribal tions, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986), as supplemented and amended 


ded for surveys that would not other- . 


by the acts of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 378), May 1, 1936 (49 Stat. 


1250), and June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1967), including personal serv- 
ices, purchase of equipment and supplies, not to exceed $3,000 for 
printing and binding, and other ni expenses, $120,000, of 
which not to exceed $25,000 may be used for personal services in 
the District of Columbia: Provided, That in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, not to exceed $3 per diem in lieu of sub- 


sistence may be allowed to Indians actually traveling away from 


their place of residence when assisting in o tion work: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be available 
for expenditure in that part of the State of New Mexico embraced 
in the Navajo Indian Reservation, and not to exceed $5,000 shall be 
available for expenditure in said State. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 11, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$190,000” and insert “$200,000”, 
so as to read: > 

Vehicles, Indian Service: Not to exceed $470,800 of pe omega 


appropriations made herein for the Bureau of Indian Affairs sh 
be available for the maintenance, repair, and operation of motor- 


and horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles for the uso 
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of employees in the Indian field service, and the transportation of 
Indian school pupils, and not to exceed $200,000 of applicable 
appropriations may be used for the purchase and exchange of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, and such vehicles shall 
be used only for official service, including the transportation of 
Indian school pupils. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Indian 
lands”, on page 24, line 13, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “$20,000” and insert “$25,000”, so as to read: 


For the acquisition of lands, interest in lands, water rights and 
surface rights to lands, and for expenses incident to such acqui- 
sition, in accordance with the provisions of the act of June 18, 
1984 (48 Stat. 985), including personal services, purchase of 
equipment and supplies, and other necessary expenses, $500,000, 
together with the unexpended balance of the appropriation for 
this purpose for the fiscal year 1938, of which not to exceed 
$25,000 shall be available for personal services in the District of 
Columbia: Provided, That within the States of Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming no part of said sum shall be used for 
the acquisition of land outside of the boundaries of existing 
Indian reservations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 5, to 
insert: 

Purchase of land, Confederated Bands of Utes, Utah (tribal 
funds): The unexpended balances of the amounts authorized to 
be expended by the Interior Department Appropriation Act for 
the fiscal year 1938 for the purchase of additional lands and im- 
provements for the Confederated Bands of Ute Indians in Utah, 
are hereby continued available for the same purposes until June 
30, 1939. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 20, after the 
name “Cheyenne River Tribe”, to insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing additional proviso: “Provided further, That the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation from tribal funds made 
for this purpose for the fiscal year 1938 is hereby continued 
available until June 30, 1939”, so as to read: 


Purchase of land, Cheyenne River Reservation, S. Dak., 
(tribal funds): For the purchase of Indian-owned and privately 
owned land, and improvements thereon, in the Cheyenne River 
Reservation, S. Dak., $12,500, payable from funds on de- 
posit to the credit of the Cheyenne River Indians: Provided, That 
title to any land or improvements so purchased shall be taken in 
the name of the United States in trust for the Cheyenne River 
Tribe: Provided further, That the unexpended balance of the ap- 

ropriation from tribal funds made for this purpose for the 
— year 1938 is hereby continued available until June 30, 


1939. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 23, to 
insert: 

Land surveys, Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma (tribal 
funds): For the survey of certain lands of the Choctaw and Chick- 


asaw Indians of Oklahoma, $15,000 payable from funds on deposit 
to the credit of said Indians. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 2, to 
insert: 

Purchase of land, Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho (tribal funds) : 
For the purchase of Indian-owned and privately owned lands or 
interests therein, and improvements thereon, $50,000, payable from 
funds on deposit to the credit of the Fort Hall Indians: Provided, 
That title to any land, interests therein, or improvements 80 
purchased shall be taken in the name of the United States in 
trust for the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Fort Hall Reserva- 
tion: Provided further, That in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior title may be taken to the surface only. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Industrial 
assistant and advancement,” on page 28, line 14, after the 
word “equipment”, to strike out “$650,000” and insert 
“$670,000, of which amount $20,000 shall be available for 
extension work among the Five Civilized Tribes in eastern 
Oklahoma”, so as to read: 

For the purpose of developing agriculture and stock raising 
among the Indians, including necessary personnel, traveling, and 
other expenses, and purchase of supplies and equipment, $670,000, 
of which amount $20,000 shall be available for extension work 
among the Five Civilized Tribes in eastern Oklahoma, of which 
not to exceed $15,000 may be used to conduct agricultural experi- 
ments and demonstrations on Indian school or agency farms and 
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to maintain a supply of suitable plants or seed for issue to In- 
dians, and not to exceed $30,000 may be used for the operation 
and maintenance of a sheep-breeding station on the Navajo 
Reservation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 22, after the 
word “available”, to strike out “$28,000” and insert “$206,000”; 
in line 23, after the word “follows” and the colon, to insert 
“Blackfeet, Montana, $125,000; Fort Apache, Arizona, $25,000; 
Navajo, Arizona and New Mexico, $25,000; Sells (Papago), 
Arizona, $3,000;”; and on page 31, line 9, after the word 
“appropriations”, to insert “and the appropriations made 
herein”, so as to read: 


Industrial assistance (tribal funds): For the construction of 
homes for individual members of the tribes; for advances to them 
for the purchase of seed, animals, machinery, tools, implements, 
building material, and other equipment and supplies; and for 
advances to old, disabled, or indigent Indians for their support and 
burial, and Indians having irrigable allotments to assist them in the 
development and cultivation thereof, to be immediately available, 
$206,000, payable from tribal funds as follows: Blackfeet, Montana, 
$125,000; Fort Apache, Arizona, $25,000; Navajo, Arizona and New 
Mexico, $25,000; Sells (Papago), Arizona, $3,000; Rocky Boy, Mon- 
tana, $3,000; Truxton Canyon, Arizona, $25,000; and the unexpended 
balances of funds available under this head in the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1938, and the act of 
June 27, 1932 (47 Stat. 335), are hereby continued available during 
the fiscal year 1939: Provided, That the expenditures for the pur- 
poses above set forth shall be under conditions to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior for repayment to the United States on 
or before June 30, 1944, except in the case of loans on irrigable lands 
for permanent improvement of said lands in which the period for 
repayment may run for not exceeding 20 years, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior, and advances to old, disabled, or 
indigent Indians for their support and burial, which shall remain a 
charge and lien against their land until paid: Provided further, That 
advances may be made to worthy Indian youths to enable them to 
take educational courses, including courses in nursing, home eco- 
nomics, forestry, and other industrial subjects in colleges, univer- 
sities, or other institutions, and advances so made shall be reim- 
bursed in not to exceed 8 years under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe: Provided further, That 
all moneys reimbursed during the fiscal year 1939 shall be credited 
to the respective appropriations and be available for the purposes 
of this paragraph: Provided further, That funds available under this 

aph may be used for the establishment and operation of 
tribal enterprises when proposed by Indian tribes and approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and revenues derived therefrom shall 
be covered into the Treasury to the credit of the respective tribes: 
Provided further, That the unexpended balances of prior appropria- 
tions under this head for any tribe, including reimbursements to 
such appropriations and the appropriations made herein, may be 
advanced to such tribe, if incorporated, for making loans to mem- 
bers of the tribal corporation under rules and regulations established 
for the making of loans from the revolving loan fund authorized by 
the act of June 18, 1934 (25 U. S. C. 470). 


- The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 21, after the 
word “expenses”, to strike out “$41,000” and insert “$42,500”, 
and in line 25, after the word “exceeding”, to strike out 
“$6,000” and insert “$7,500”, so as to read: 


For the development, under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, of Indian arts and crafts, as authorized by the 
act of August 27, 1935 (49 Stat. 891), including personal services, 
purchase and transportation of equipment and supplies, purchase 
of periodicals, directories, and books of reference, purchase and 
operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, tele- 
graph and telephone services, cost of packing, crating, drayage, 
and transportation of personal effects of employees upon perma- 
nent change of station, expenses of exhibits and of attendance at 
meetings concerned with the development of Indian arts and 
crafts, traveling expenses, including payment of actual transporta- 
tion expenses and not to exceed $10 per diem in lieu of subsistence 
and other expenses of members of the Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board, serving without other compensation from the United States, 
while absent from their homes, not to exceed $2,500 for printing 
and binding, and other necessary expenses, $42,500, of which not 
to exceed $16,000 shall be available for personal services in the 
District of Columbia: Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to pay any salary at a rate exceeding $7,500 per 
annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Irrigation 
and drainage”, on page 43, line 10, before the word “reim- 
bursable“, to strike out “$11,000” and insert 826,000“, so as 
to read: 

Oregon: Klamath, $26,000, reimbursable; Warm Springs, $15,000, 
reimbursable. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 43, line 19, after the 
words “In all“, to strike out “$2,636,000” and insert “$2,651,- 
000”, so as to read: 


In all, $2,651,000, to be immediately available, which amount, 
together with the unexpended balances of funds made available 
under this head in the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1938, shall remain available until June 30, 1939: Pro- 
vided, That the foregoing amounts may be used interchangeably 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, but not more 
than 10 percent of any specific amount shall be transferred to any 
other amount, and no appropriation shall be increased by more 
than 15 percent. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Education”, 
on page 45, line 6, after the word “That”, to strike out “no 
part of any appropriation” and insert “not to exceed an 
aggregate of $1,000 of appropriations available”, so as to 
read: 


For the support of Indian schools not otherwise provided for, 
and for other Indian educational purposes, including educational 
facilities authorized by treaty provisions, care of Indian children 
of school age attending public and private schools, and tuition and 
other assistance for Indian pupils attending public schools, $5,957,- 
165: Provided, That not to exceed $20,000 of this appropriation 
may be used for the support and education of deaf and dumb or 
blind, physically handicapped, or mentally deficient Indian chil- 
dren: Provided further, That $60,000 of this appropriation shall be 
available for subsistence of pupils in reservation and nonreserva- 
tion boarding schools during summer months: Provided further, 
That not more than $15,000 of the amount herein appropriated 
may be expended for the tuition (which may be paid in advance) 
of Indian pupils attending vocational or higher educational insti- 
tutions, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe: Provided further, That formal contracts 
shall not be required, for compliance with section 3744 of the 
Revised Statutes (41 U. S. C. 16), for payment (which may be 
made from the date of admission) of tuition, and for care of 
Indian pupils attending public and private schools, higher educa- 
tional institutions, or schools for the deaf and dumb, blind, physi- 
cally handicapped, or mentally deficient: Provided further, That 
not to exceed $10,000 of this appropriation may be used for print- 
ing and binding in authorized Indian-school printing plants: Pro- 
vided further, That not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 of appro- 
priations available for the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall be avail- 
able for expenses of travel for the study of educational systems 
or practices outside the continental limits of the United States 
and the Territory of Alaska. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 19, after the 
figures “$24,000” and the semicolon, to strike out “in all, 
$228,000” and insert “for the purchase of additional land, 
including all improvements thereon, $29,000; in all, $257,000”, 
so as to read: 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.: For €00 pupils, $204,000; for pay of super- 
intendent or other officer in charge, drayage, and general repairs 


and improvements, $24,000; for the purchase of additional land, 
including all improvements thereon, $29,000; in all, $257,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 17, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$2,593,825” and insert “$2,622,- 
825”, so as to read: 


In all, for above-named nonreservation boarding schools, not to 
exceed $2,622,825: Provided, That 10 percent of the foregoing 
amounts shall be available interchangeably for expenditures for 
similar purposes in the various boarding schools named, but not 
more than 10 percent shall be added to the amount appropriated 
for any one of said boarding schools or for any particular item 
within any boarding school. Any such interchanges shall be 
reported to Congress in the annual Budget. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Conserva- 
tion of health”, on page 53, line 8, after the word “diseases”, 
to strike out “$4,999,000” and insert “$5,024,000”, and in 
line 9, after the word “exceed”, to strike out “$3,710,320” 


and insert “$3,735,320”, so as to read: 


For conservation of health among Indians, including equipment, 
materials, and supplies; repairs and improvements to buildings and 
plants; compensation and traveling expenses of officers and em- 
ployees and renting of quarters for them when necessary; trans- 
portation of patients and attendants to and from hospitals and 
sanatoria; returning to their former homes and interring the 
remains of deceased patients; and not exceeding $25,000 for clinicai 
surveys and general medical research in connection with tuber- 
culosis, trachoma, and venereal and other disease conditions among 
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Indians, including cooperation with State and other organizations 
engaged in similar work and payment of traveling expenses and 
per diem of physicians, nurses, and other persons whose services 
are donated by such organizations, and including printing and 
binding circulars and pamphlets for use in preventing and sup- 
pressing trachoma and other contagious and infectious 
$5,024,000, including not to exceed $3,735,320 for the following- 
named hospitals and sanatoria. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 8, after the word 
“Hospital”, strike out “$65,000” and insert a comma and 
“$90,000, to be immediately available”, so as to read: 


Oklahoma: Cheyenne and Arapahoe Hospital, $36,000; Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Sanatorium and General Hospital, $195,000; Shaw- 
nee Sanatorium, $100,000; Claremore Hospital, $76,300; Clinton 
Hospital, $22,000; Pawnee and Ponca Hospital, $36,000; Kiowa Hos- 
pital, $130,000; William W. Hastings Hospital, $90,000, to be imme- 
diately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 14, after the 
figures “$130,000”, to insert a comma and “together with the 
unexpended balance of the amount appropriated for this 
institution for the fiscal year 1938”, so as to read: 


South Dakota: Crow Creek Hospital, $22,000; Pine Ridge Hos- 
pitals, $52,000; Rosebud Hospital, 845.000; Yankton Hospital, $23,000; 
Cheyenne River Hospital, $35,000; Sioux Sanatorium, $130,000, to- 
gether with the unexpended balance of the amount appropriated 
pos 3 institution for the fiscal year 1938; Sisseton Hospital, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “General 
support and administration”, on page 57, line 15, after the 
word “provisions”, to strike out “$2,675,000” and insert 
“$2,700,000”, so as to read: 


For general support of Indians and administration of Indian 
property, including pay of employees, authorized by continuing or 
permanent treaty provisions, $2,700,000: Provided, That in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, and under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by him, fees may be collected from 
individual Indians for services performed for them, and any fees 50 
collected shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 4, to 
strike out: 


Reindeer industry, Alaska: For an investigation, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, of the property and reindeer to 
be acquired for the natives in Alaska, as authorized by the act of 
September 1, 1937 (50 Stat. 900), $50,000, to be immediately avail- 
able: Provided, That this appropriation shall be available for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia (not exceeding $5,000) 
and elsewhere, and for traveling and all other expenses incident to 
such investigation. 


Mr. HAYDEN. By direction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I offer a perfecting amendment in lieu of the lan- 
guage proposed to be stricken out of the bill. I ask that the 
perfecting amendment may be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Arizona to the amendment of the commit- 
tee will be stated. 


The CHIEF CLERK. On page 58, after line 13, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


Reindeer industry, Alaska: To carry out the provisions of the 
act of September 1, 1937 (50 Stat. 900), entitled “An act to provide 
subsistence for the Eskimos and other natives of Alaska by estab- 
lishing for them a permanent and self- economy; to 
encourage and develop native activity in all branches of the rein- 
deer industry; and for other purposes”, including not to exceed 
$5,000 for services in the District of Columbia, purchase, 
rental, erection, and repair of range cabins, purchase and mainte- 
nance of communication and other equipment necessary to fulfill 
the purposes of said act, $25,000: Provided, That in addition to the 
amount herein appropriated the Secretary of the Interior may also 
incur obligations and enter into contracts for the purchase of rein- 
deer and range equipment from nonnative owners, not exceeding a 
total of $500,000, and his action in so doing shall be deemed a con- 
tractual obligation of the Federal Government for the payment or 
the cost thereof, and appropriations hereafter made for the pur- 
chase of reindeer pursuant to the authorization contained in the 
act of September 1, 1937, shall be available for the purpose of dis- 
charging the obligation or obligations so created: Provided further, 
That before purchasing reindeer or range equipment of nonnative 
owners of reindeer an appraisal of such reindeer or range equip- 
ment shall be made by a committee consisting of a representative 
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of the Department of the Interior, a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and a third person not an employee of any 
agency of the Government to be selected jointly by the Secretaries 
of Interior and Agriculture without regard to civil-service laws, 
rules, and regulations and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, and this appropriation may be used for the salaries and 
expenses of such appraisal committee: Provided further, That no 
part of the appropriation herein made or the amount authorized 
to be contracted for shall be available for the purchase, rental, or 
acquisition of abattoirs, cold-storage plants, packing plants, and 
other facilities for the slaughter or shipment of reindeer meat, 
and owners, their representatives or assigns who sell must agree 
not to acquire reindeer: Provided further, That in the event pur- 
chases or contracts for purchases are made from individuals or 
corporations having loans from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, or loans from any other Federal agency, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall liquidate such loans out of any money appro- 
priated for the p of carrying out the purposes of the act 
of September 1, 1937, before paying the individuals or corporations 
for any livestock or range equipment purchased or contracted to be 
purchased. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the amendment I have 
offered has been the cause of considerable discussion in the 
Committee on Appropriations. The reindeer industry in 
Alaska has been a source of embarrassment for a long time. 
Senators will remember that a committee headed by the 
late Senator Kendrick of Wyoming went to examine into the 
reindeer situation. Last year the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD], 
and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Frazier], went to 
Alaska to further investigate the subject. 

As the result of these various senatorial investigations, 
Congress passed a bill authorizing an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 to acquire all the reindeer in Alaska as well as 
everything connected with the reindeer industry, including 
the abattoirs, and the means of shipping the reindeer to the 
United States. It was the apparent intention of the act to 
acquire everything connected with the reindeer industry. 

The Bureau of the Budget sent an estimate to Congress for 

$1,000,000 for the purpose of carrying out the act cited in 
the amendment. The House Committee on Appropriations, 
after looking into the matter, decided that there was not 
sufficient information available upon which to base a de- 
cision, and merely authorized an appropriation of $50,000 for 
a further investigation. 
The Senate Committee on Appropriations went into the 
matter very carefully and came to the conclusion that to 
send another committee to Alaska, without authority to act, 
would produce no information that Congress does not now 
have, particularly in view of the fact that there are now 
three Members of the Senate who have been to Alaska and 
understand the situation. The pending amendment, I am 
frank to say, will not provide a complete solution of the 
problem, but is enough to take the matter to conference, 
where members of the House Committee on Appropriations 
who are very much interested will help to bring about an 
arrangement which will be fair to the Treasury, to the 
natives of Alaska, and to other parties concerned. 

One thing that the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
was insistent upon was that that part of the measure which 
authorizes the Government of the United States to go into 
the business of slaughter and shipment of reindeer meat to 
the United States should be carried out. For that reason a 
proviso, as follows, was inserted: 

No part of the appropriation herein made or the amount au- 
‘thorized to be appropriated, shall be available for the purchase, 
rental, or acquisition of abattoirs, cold-storage plants, and other 
facilities for the storage or shipment of reindeer meat. 

The Committee on Appropriations arrived at that con- 
clusion after hearing what had happened with respect to 
Government operation of the reindeer meat business in the 
past, 

As many of the Members of the Senate are no doubt fa- 
miliar, Carl Lomen and his associates in Alaska have been 
engaged in slaughtering and shipping reindeer meat to the 
United States in an effort to build up a market for it. They 
have had to have the laws of 8 or 10 States changed to 
declare reindeer not to be game. They had shipped to this 
country 24,000 carcasses of reindeer, had them in cold stor- 
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age at Seattle, and were in process of selling the meat 
throughout. the United States. The carcasses that they 
shipped were slaughtered in abattoirs, under sanitary condi- 
tions, and brought down frozen to this country. 

The Department of the Interior, through its representa- 
tives in Alaska, arranged for the slaughter of 127 reindeer 
on the beach by the natives. They were placed in a Gov- 
ernment vessel and brought to Seattle without charge for 
freight. The frozen carcasses secured by the Interior De- 
partment were brought to the mainland of the United 
States. The Lomens were attempting to Sell their dressed 
reindeer meat at 124% cents a pound, and had contracted 
for the sale of a number of carloads of the meat in the 
United States. The Department of the Interior sent out 
franked notices to chambers of commerce and to other 
organizations in the United States that it had reindeer 
meat for sale for 9 cents a pound, and with this very lim- 
ited number of carcasses wrecked the market that the Lo- 
mens had for their meat. 

The following year the Department of the Interior shipped 
down 400 carcasses to Seattle. They were sold to the highest 
bidder, a gentleman in San Francisco, whose check turned 
out to be no good after the carcasses had been delivered to 
him. So the Department had to take the carcasses back, 
and the dressed meat was sold at about 5 cents a pound in 
California. 

The stockmen in that State heard of this and went to the 
State legislature and had an act passed which effectively 
prohibits the shipment of reindeer meat into California. 

After learning of that experience, the committee came to 
the conclusion that the Government ought not to go into the 
business of slaughtering reindeer in Alaska for shipment to 
the United States. On the other hand, the committee is 
convinced that the reindeer herds are so scrambled together 
that they cannot be divided among the several owners. The 
Lomens and their associates undoubtedly have a number of 
reindeer in Alaska that the Interior Department should ac- 
quire, and the committee feel that all the reindeer in Alaska 
should ultimately belong to the Eskimos or the Indians. 

Therefore the provision proposed by the committee pro- 

vides that a representative of the Secretary of the Interior, 
a representative of the Secretary of Agriculture, and a third 
person selected by the two Secretaries shall go to Alaska 
with authority to contract for the purchase of the deer in 
Alaska, and nothing else, with the idea that the white owner- 
ship of reindeer in Alaska shall cease and that all the rein- 
deer in Alaska shall be retained by the Government for the 
use of the Eskimos and the Indians. That is the proposal 
that is before the Senate. 
I I am satisfied, Senators, that, as written, the provision lays 
the ground work for a plan that can be worked out in con- 
ference. I ask the Senate, therefore, to provide an oppor- 
tunity to take the problem to conference and see what can 
be done. Perhaps we will wind up by not doing anything, 
but there is a problem before us and an attempt should be 
made to solve it. In other words, I do not think that Con- 
gress should run away from a very serious question. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to explain to the 
Senate just what I think the record shows concerning 
reindeer. 

In Alaska there are, all told, somewhere between 600,000 
and a million and a half reindeer. The raising of reindeer 
in Alaska grew out of the purchase by the Government of 
1,280 reindeer from Siberia in 1892. Those 1,280 reindeer 
were purchased principally for the purpose of furnishing 
meat to the Eskimos, and it was thought that the Indians 
in Alaska might also use the meat. Things went along until 
1914, and the reindeer increased very rapidly. One witness 
said that the reindeer propagated so fast that the number 
doubled about every 3 years. 

Apparently, there was no question about distributing the 
reindeer and the meat, to the various Eskimos principally 
and to the Indians to some extent, until the year 1914. 
Senators, keep that in mind. We began in 1892 by buying 
1,280 reindeer. 
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The reindeer propagated very rapidly, and in 1914 there 
were probably 100,000 or more. In 1914 certain white 
Americans appeared in Alaska and established a livestock 
company to go into the reindeer business. Bear in mind the 
law prohibited buying reindeer from the Eskimos. All the 
reindeer were Government-owned reindeer; but it is claimed 
by those who began the business in 1914 that they obtained 
title to certain other reindeer which the Government did 
not own. I should like to read the claim of title as stated 
by one of the witnesses representing the corporation. I am 
putting it in his language, as found on pages 385 and 386 
of the hearings before the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate. I quote the testimony of one of the so-called own- 
ers. This is the way the livestock companies trace their 
title to reindeer, which were Government reindeer of course, 
and which were for the use of the Eskimos: 

One of these Lapps was a man by the name of Alfred Nilima. 
Alfred Nilima told the Government in 1901 that he wanted rein- 
deer, so they loaned him 99 reindeer; 75 females and 24 males. 

He did not buy them. 

He took his little herd and watched them. At the end of 5 years, 
comprising 1901 to 1906, he returned 99 reindeer of the same sex— 
75 males and 24 females—and kept the increase for himself. The 
increase was his. 

They were loaned to him. The 75 females and the 24 
males were loaned to Mr. Nilima, and Mr. Nilima kept the 
increase and returned the 99 reindeer which he borrowed. 

Everybody knows that in law, unless there is an agreement 
otherwise, the increase would belong to the owner. The 
owner is the United States Government. There was a law 
prohibiting the United States Government from selling these 
reindeer. The agents of the Bureau had no right or power 
to loan them, or to pay them out as compensation, or to sell 
them, and any such efforts or actions on their part were an 
indefensible breach of trust and disregard of duty. It was 
a betrayal of the interests of Eskimos and Indians for whose 
use and benefit these reindeer were bought and put in their 
hands. 

The chain of title by which the livestock companies now 

claim something like half a million reindeer is what I have 
just described. The title rests upon the increase in 5 years, 
during which 99 reindeer were loaned by the Government to 
Nilima, who returned the 99 and kept the increase. In that 
way Mr. Nilima obtained his title, which of course, is the only 
title there is. 
In 1914, certain prospectors from the United States went 
to Alaska and undertook to acquire reindeer from Mr. Nilima. 
The livestock companies now claim to own a great many deer. 
Government officials say the companies own about a third 
of them. 

What kind of deer are they? Are they marked? Not at 
all. The reindeer of the private operators cannot be dis- 
tinguished from those of the Government. They are all in 
the same herd. The Government brought the reindeer to 
Alaska. The Government owns them now, just as much as 
it did when it brought them there. Those of us who are 
lawyers know that the Government owns the increase. The 
reindeer belong to the Government.. They feed on Govern- 
ment land. Those which are butchered are butchered on 
Government land. 

The livestock companies which undertook the livestock 
business built some abattoirs where the deer are processed 
for market. The livestock companies spent some $200,000 
for machinery, or at least they say it cost more, but is now 
valued at $200,000. Whatever houses were built were erected 
on Government land. The whole operation is on Govern- 
ment land. The companies own no private land. They 
installed the machinery and went into the business of proc- 
essing reindeer. 

The Eskimos complained of the action of the livestock 
companies, and several years ago the Government shipped 
two or three carloads of reindeer in competition with the 
reindeer which the private companies were processing and 
shipping. The price was reduced so that there was no profit 
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to the private companies, who obtained their reindeer in the 
manner described. 

The companies went into the operation on a large scale. I 
think they borrowed $200,000 from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, they borrowed from various banks, and 
they now find themselves owing about $950,000. They have 
graciously come to Congress and set out their debt and 
asked Congress to buy the reindeer for $950,000. They think 
that would be enough to pay the Government the $250,000 
or whatever amount they owe the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and to pay the banks. The companies say they 
are willing to go out of business. One of the reasons given 
for that is that the Government is in business in competition 
with them. 

Another reason is that the reindeer are eating up all of 
the forest. It seems that the reindeer subsist on lichens 
and moss in the wintertime, and such green stuff as they 
can find in the summer, spring, and fall. The companies 
say the reindeer are eating too much, No provision is made 
to reduce the herd in any way. The purchase by the Gov- 
ernment will not clear up that situation. 

As I understand, the proposal of the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. HaypENn] leaves out of consideration the machinery. 
Is that correct? 

Mr, HAYDEN. Entirely so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So that if we authorize the settlement 
of this matter on the basis of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arizona we shall be paying $950,000 for rein- 
deer which the United States already owns, and which were 
raised on Government-owned land, and we shall be paying 
the debts of the livestock companies. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The last thing I want to do is to spend 
$950,000 for the acquisition of the deer only. The proposal 
involves $500,000 for the acquisition of the deer. Will the 
Senator bear with me while I make a suggestion? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes. The matter is of no interest to 
me. I am merely quoting the record before me. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is proceeding on the basis of 
two assumptions with which anybody who ever lived in the 
West on the public domain could never agree. 

One is that no one has a right to run a livestock business 
on the public domain, because the public domain belongs to 
the United States. We built up our cattle industry by per- 
mitting western livestock owners to run their livestock on 
the public domain, just as the livestock companies in this 
instance have been running reindeer on the public domain. 
There is no difference between a steer or a cow grazing on the 
public domain in the West and a reindeer grazing on the 
public domain in Alaska. 

The second point to which I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator is that it is very common practice for a man 
to take care of cattle for another man and take his pay out 
of the increase. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me interrupt the Senator. That is 
not the proof. Ihave just read the proof. The proof is that 
the chain of title, as we would say if we were examining the 
title to real estate or personal property, for this herd of 
privately owned reindeer—and when I say “privately owned” 
I mean owned by the companies of white people who went 
to Alaska in 1914—comes from the deer which were loaned 
by the United States to the Eskimos. The chain of title 
does not arise by reason of labor or anything else. Ninety- 
nine reindeer were loaned, and the increase during the 5 
years they were loaned amounted to a great number; and the 
deer have since multiplied so that they now constitute one- 
third of the entire herd. Bear in mind that the reindeer 
are all in herds. The gentlemen representing the private 
companies said they could not tell how many they owned. 
If we buy the deer we shall be buying a cat in a bag. We 
do not know what we are getting. We know that we are 
getting some of those herds. The amendment at first did 
not even include that, but now it does include that. 
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In 1892 the Interior Department bought these reindeer 
from Siberia, and by various processes turned them over to 
the natives of Alaska, largely Eskimos, as very few Indians 
haye reindeer. These reindeer increased by leaps and 
bounds. 

They were bought by the Government for the use of the 
natives up there, and until 1914 they were so used, but in 
1914 the white people began to accumulate deer. The na- 
tives could not dispose of their deer, but Dr. Gordon now tells 
us that in order to teach the Eskimos we brought Lapland 
herders over, and a part of the compensation of these 
herders was made in the form of reindeer, and that they 
sold these reindeer to white people and now the white people 
claim one-third of them and want to sell their one-third to 
the Government for $950,000. Dr. Gordon is mistaken, as I 
have heretofore pointed out. 

Mr. President, it seems to me after having heard the testi- 
mony that the law preventing a sale of reindeer to white 
people must have been disregarded, or that the white people 
just took over these deer as they desired. It seems that 
various likestock corporations conceived the idea of shipping 
reindeer meat to the United States and thought there was a 
fortune in it and invested some money in it, and that this 
plan did not prosper, and now they want to unload their 
reindeer on the Government of the United States, There 
are certainly some peculiar features about it. The idea that 
the Lapland herders were paid in reindeer, and that is the 
way the white people got them, sounds exceedingly “fishy” to 
me. At all events, the Lapland herders never sold any deer 
until 1914. 

The deer are in droves, and neither the Laplanders know 
what herds they had, nor do the organizations which now 
claim one-third of them that they want to sell to the United 
States for $950,000 know their deer. 

To recapitulate. It is now claimed that they ought to sell 
them to the United States because: 

First. They are unsusceptible of division; and 

Second. There are too many deer for the moss and lichen 
in the wintertime and the grass in the summertime to keep 
the vast number of deer, estimated variously from one-half 
million to a million and a half, which are there now. I do 
not see how the sale to the United States will remedy that 
situation. 

Again, it is claimed that some of these deer have in the 
last few years been killed and the meat sold in the United 
States by the white people, and at the same time the De- 
partment has killed and dressed meat and sold it here and 
undersold the white people, and for that reason the Govern- 
ment ought to take over these deer. 

Again, it is claimed that it has been an unprofitable ven- 
ture on the part of these white operators and that the Gov- 
ernment ought to make good their losses, which amount to 
some million dollars. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the purchase of these deer 
by the Government and for a number of reasons: 

First. I do not believe that the white settlers up there have 
a proper title to these deer. The fact that Eskimo herders 
were paid a part of their wages in decr is not sustained by 
the evidence at all. 

Second. All the facts seem to indicate that the white 
settlers have just claimed and have marked many of the 
deer. 

Third, They all agree that they are all so intermingled 
that nobody can tell which the Government owns and which 
the white settlers own, if they own any at all. It is ad- 
mitted by the Department that the white settlers do not 
know how many they own. 

Fourth. If they have more reindeer than can subsist on 
the lands they have, how will the purchase from the white 
settlers of the deer affect that situation? 

As I look at it, these companies have gone to Alaska, 
taken over or acquired contrary to law the natives’ deer, have 
erected plants for processing the meat, and have undertaken 
to ship it and sell it in the United States. They have made 
& failure in this business, and now they want to unload on 
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the Government. That is the true situation as I see it, and 
I do not think the Government should do it. If we are going 
to pay the debts of these 46 concerns in Alaska, there is no 
reason why we should not pay the debts of our own citizens. 
I owe some debts myself that I should like very much for 
the Government to pay, but I do not think the Government 
ought to do it, nor do I think the Government ought to pay 
the debts of these 46 concerns that have gone up there and 
engaged in such questionable practices concerning the rein- 
deer that the Government provided for the native peoples 
in Alaska, 

One white concern said they had 250,000 deer in 1931 and 
should have about 450,000 today. 

How the Laplanders got their deer is stated by Mr. Lomen. 
And I want to speak of that situation. One of the Lapps 
was a man by the name of Alfred Nilima, who told the 
Government in 1901 that he wanted reindeer, so they loaned 
him 99 reindeer, 75 females and 24 males. He took his little 
herd and watched them. At the end of 5 years, comprising 
1901 to 1906, he returned 99 reindeer of the same sex, 75 
females and 24 males, and kept the increase for himself. 
The increase was his. That was his own property, but he 
was under a contract with the Government at that time 
not to sell female reindeer to anyone other than natives or 
to Lapps, but not to whites. Nilima had an Eskimo wife 
whom he divorced in 1908, and divided his herd of 800 that 
had grown to that number from the natural increase of 99 
that he secured in 1901 from the Government, and he gave 
his Eskimo wife 400 and kept 400. He employed some other 
Laplanders, including his brother, and in 1914 we bought 
Nilima’s herd of 1,200, which had grown to 1,200 since 1908 
from his 400—his half. In 1917 we bought 1,707 from the 
man who had worked for him as herder, and in 1921 we 
bought some 1,600, all from the natural increase of 75 
females which he had received in 1901. 

This is the chain of title under which these white settlers 
claim the deer. Take their own evidence, and it was a plain 
steal of Nilima. The Government had no right to loan the 
deer to Nilima in the first place, and, in the second place, the 
increase of the deer thus loaned to Nilima did not belong to 
Nilima but belonged to the Government. Nilima had no legal 
right whatsoever to retain the increase, and the Government 
had no right to make such a bargain with Nilima, and so the 
white settlers’ contract for the deer falls to the ground. 

I have not looked up the law on the subject, but unques- 
tionably the position I take about it is common honesty, 
common sense, and common law, and the idea of paying 
these white settlers who have failed in their efforts to use 
the natives’ deer $950,000 for deer thus acquired is to my 
mind unthinkable, unconscionable, and wrong (p. 385 of 
hearings). 

Again, the ranges all belong to the Government. The deer 
were fed on these ranges, and, in my judgment, the white 
settlers got no title at all to any deer that they supposedly 
bought. The 1,280 reindeer brought from Siberia were paid 
for by the Government (p. 439). 

Mr. Lomen was asked if the people sold him the reindeer, 
and he said “no.” Asked what deer he wanted to sell to the 
Government, he said: 

We did not come, Senator, with the idea of selling any to the 
Government; the Government came to us and asked us if we 
would sell. 

Asked what number the Government expected to buy, he 
said: 


Probably 3,000 to 5,000 (p. 441 of hearings). 


He did not know how many deer he had and could not tell. 

These white people own no land. Their abattoirs are all 
on Government land (p. 443 of hearings). 

The whole plan is shown on page 464 of the record where 
Mr. Lomen says: 

I benefit in no direct way personally. If the Government should 
take over these assets of ours, reindeer and equipment, the money 


could be used to retire the stocks, R. F. C., banking, and other 
liabilities of the corporation. 
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This tells the whole story. The Government buys reindeer 
that it already owns, that are already put on its own lands, 
which, of course, strictly speaking, the Government owns 
under the law, in order to get back its own property and to 
pay the debts of these corporations. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to this amendment and shall 
vote against it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let us see if we can reach an agreement 
about the facts. The Government of the United States sent 
to Siberia and bought 1,200 reindeer and brought them to 
Alaska. Then it went to Lapland and brought certain Lapps 
over to teach the Eskimos how to care for the reindeer. In 
the contract with the Lapps who came from Lapland they 
were to be paid for taking care of the reindeer, and, as part 
of their compensation, were to receive reindeer of their own. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; we do not agree as to the facts at 
all, 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the record, according to the way 
I read it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is not the testimony. Let me 
read the testimony of one of the complainants—and this 
is really a prayer for general relief for the complainants— 

One of these Lapps was a man by the name of Alfred Nilima, 

Alfred Nilima told the Government in 1901— 

That was 9 years after the plan had been started— 
that he wanted reindeer. So they loaned him— 


It is not stated that it was for services rendered— 


so they loaned him 99 reindeer; 75 females and 24 males. He 
took his little herd and watched them. At the end of 5 years, 
comprising 1901 to 1906, he returned 99 reindeer of the same sex 
75 males and 24 females—and kept the increase for himself. 


There is no such contract as that in the record; there is 
not a hint of any such contract in the record. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment. This is one of the 
complainants now who is testifying, one of those who got 
title through the Laps: 

The increase was his. That was his own property but he was 
under a contract with the Government at that time not to sell 
any female reindeer to any other than natives or to Lapps but not 
to “whites.” 

Nilima had an Eskimo wife whom he divorced in 1908 and 
divided his herd of 800 which had grown to that number from 
the natural increase of these 99 that he secured in 1901 and he 
gave his Eskimo wife 400 and he kept 400. He employed 2 or 3 
other Laplanders, including his own brother and some others, and 
in 1914 we bought Nilima’s herd of 1,200 which had grown to 
1,200 since 1908 from his 400—his half. 


That is the way those deer finally got into the hands of 
this claimant. 

These are Government reindeer. The Government was 
not authorized by any act to sell or even to loan them. The 
reindeer were brought to Alaska purely for the Eskimos and 
for the Indians. My position is that they should be kept 
there for the Eskimos and the Indians. If there are too 
many, if they are eating up more provender than they 
should, if the herd is too large it might be reduced by proper 
steps, but I say that simply because the white companies— 
and there are a number of such companies, 46 of them all 
told—went there and secured these deer in this way, and then 
went into the processing business and into the mercantile 
business, selling their products in the United States, selling 
them, by the way, in competition with beef and other food 
grown in America 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In a moment. And then failed in their 
business, I do not think it is the duty of the Government to 
buy these deer which the Government already owns, for 
these people have no title to them, in my judgment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the question to be determined. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Outside that, they cannot say that any 
deer is theirs, but they claim one-third of them. They say 
they have now half a million of them, but they cannot tell 
which are theirs because, they say, the herds all go together 
and they seem indistinguishable. All the witnesses agree to 
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that. We would not know what we were buying when we 
bought them. 

I say, under those circumstances, the Government having 
bought these deer for the benefit of the Eskimos, they ought 
to keep them there for the benefit of the Eskimos and the 
Indians, and I am opposed to spending $950,000 of the Gov- 
ernment’s good money in order to buy property that the 
Government already owns. Even if it did not own it, I am 
opposed to the Government buying these deer, because the 
purchase by the Government will not affect the situation in 
the slightest. The deer are still there; they are still eating 
up lichens and the moss, which, it is said, is becoming scarce. 

I am not in favor of the Government going into the 
processing business and selling deer or deer meat in this 
country; I am not at all in favor of that, I think the deer 
ought to be processed for the use of the Indians and Eskimos 
in Alaska. I am opposed to the amendment; I am going to 
vote against it; and I hope it. will be defeated. I think the 
amendment is subject to a point of order, but I am not going 
to raise the point of order, on account of my friend, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], but will let the Senate 
vote on it, and however the Senate votes will be satisfactory 
to me, I have done my duty in submitting the facts to the 
Senate and to the country. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there is an important ques- 
tion that must be answered. I desire to quote from the 
testimony of Paul W. Gordon, field representative of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. McKELLAR, On what page is that? 

Mr. HAYDEN. On page 334 of the Senate hearings. I 
asked the question: 

How did the private interests come into the reindeer industry? 

Dr. Gorpon. In order to teach the Eskimos the manner in which 
reindeer should be handled and used, the Government bro t into 
this country under contract, herders from Lapland and pi of the 
compensation to those herders was made in the form of reindeer. 
The increase from the reindeer received or their equivalent were 
unrestricted deer which they could dispose of. The first deer 
going out of the hands of natives or out of the hands of the Gov- 
ernment into nonnative ownership were because of the agreements 
with the Lapps. 

Senator HAYDEN. Beginning in 1914? 

Dr. Gorpon, At that time the Lapp herders had completed their 
contracts, so they were in possession of deer and had the right to 
sell them, and then they sold them to white people in 

The situation is exactly comparable to a young man going 
to work for a large livestock outfit in the West to care for 
a herd of cattle, and the owner of the large herd says, “You 
may have part of the increase as your compensation.” 
There is nothing unusual about it. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Under the contract what percentage of 
the increase was to go to the Lapps? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is not stated, but the Lapps had some 
deer which they acquired under this arrangement. What 
the details of the agreement were, I do not know, as I have 
not the context of the contract which was entered into. 

Mr. GILLETTE. There is no express agreement as to 


any percentage of the increase? 


Mr. HAYDEN. There must have been, but the record 
does not show what it was. The claim of title of the North- 
western Livestock Co. is that they bought their deer from 
the Laplanders who, under the contract with the Govern- 
ment, had acquired them in a lawful manner. 

Second, there is not any question at all that the Lomen 
Co. invested a large amount of money, something more 
than two and a half million dollars in this industry. There 
is not any question, either, that Congress can, under the 
control of the public domain in Alaska, absolutely confiscate 
whatever they have invested. It is in the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to do it; but whether, in good conscience 
and equity, we should or not is the question that Congress 
should consider. My proposal is that $500,000, or one-fourth 
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of the amount that the Congress has heretofore authorized, 
be appropriated for the purchase of reindeer from nonnative 
owners and to defray the expense of sending three repre- 
sentatives to Alaska to make an appraisal. That is the pro- 
posal. It is either to do that or to let the situation go on 
from bad to worse. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was tried last year to clean it up, 
and I call the Senate’s attention to section 3 of the act to 
provide subsistence for the Eskimos and other natives of 
Alaska, and so forth, which was passed at the first session of 
the present Congress: 

Sec. 3. All persons, other than natives of Alaska, who upon the 
date of this enactment claim title to any Alaskan reindeer shall, 
within 1 year after the date of this enactment, file in Alaska, with 
the duly authorized agent or agents of the Secretary of the Interior, 
declarations of their ownership. 

No declarations of ownership have been filed. They have 
not any title under that act. 


Similar declarations concerning Alaskan reindeer acquired by 
any m not a ve of Alaska by purchase or by gift at any 
time after the da this enactment shall be filed as aforesaid 
within 30 days after the date of such acquisition. 


There has been no such filing, at least there is nothing in 
the record to indicate that there has been. This act was 
passed evidently for their benefit, but there has been no 
compliance with the act. 

Records of all declarations thus filed shall be made and kept 
open to public inspection in Alaska. If any owner of Alaskan 
reindeer, to whom the foregoing provisions of this section are 
applicable, shall fall to file the required declaration within the 
stated period, he shall be barred thereafter from asserting his 
claim of title. 


I do not know what the facts are, but there is nothing 


whatever in this record to show any claim of title; none has 


been filed anywhere, and, as I say, they are coming here as 
the complainants for general relief. They want to get the 
Government to pay bills which they owe. I do not think 
the Government is called upon to pay the bills of people who 
are in private business. If it is, I hope somebody will put 
such an amendment in the bill for me, for I owe a con- 
siderable sum, and I should like very much to have an 
amendment that would provide for paying my indebtedness 
if the indebtedness of the people in Alaska is being paid. 

The truth of the matter is that these gentlemen went there 
with their eyes wide open; they are dealing with Govern- 
ment property; they have been dealing with Government 
property all the time, and what they have made out of the 
transaction they have made out of the Government property. 
I think the House of Representatives was exactly right to 
leave this matter alone. The Senate ought not to go into it 
without at least having full evidence. I do not desire to do 
anybody any wrong, but no one can tell what will be the 
result if we undertake to enact this legislation without any 
knowledge as to what we are buying. We would be “buying a 
pig in a poke”; we would be paying a tremendous sum, 
$950,000, for reindeer, which, in my judgment, under the stat- 
utes, we already own, because there has been no compliance 
with the statute, so far as the record shows. 

Under those circumstances, I ask the Senate to vote down 
the amendment, I think the provision of the House bill 
should be adopted, and that is all we should adopt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McGILL in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] on behalf of the com- 
mittee, to the amendment reported by the committee. [Put- 
ting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr, BANKHEAD and Mr. COPELAND suggested the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
having been suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Bankhead Bulow 
Andrews Berry Bridges Burke 
Ashurst Bilbo Brown, Mich. Byrd 

Bailey Bone Bulkley Byrnes 
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Capper Hatch McCarran Reynolds 
Caraway Hayden McGill Russell 

Clark Herring McKellar Schwartz 
Connally Hin McNary Sheppard 
Copeland Hitchcock Maloney Shipstead 
Davis Holt Miller Smathers 
Duffy Hughes Milton Thomas, Okla, 
Ellender Johnson, Calif. Minton Thomas, Utah 
Frazier Johnson, Colo. Murray Townsend 
George g Neely dings 
Gerry La Follette Norris Vandenberg 
Gibson Lee O'Mahoney Van Nuys 
Gillette Lodge Overton Walsh 

Green Logan Pittman Wheeler 
Guffey Lonergan Pope White 

Hale Lundeen Radcliffe 

Harrison McAdoo Reames 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, before a vote 
is had upon this amendment, I think the fact that the au- 
thorization bill was reported by the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee warrants me in saying a few words about the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment proposes an appropriation of $500,000 to 
buy the interest of white persons in deer in Alaska. This 
matter has been a bone of contention for years. 

A number of years ago a Senate committee headed by the 
late Senator Kendrick was sent to Alaska to make an investi- 
gation of the reindeer industry. The investigation was 
made, and Senator Kendrick submitted a report. In 1936 
a subcommittee of the Indian Affairs Committee made a trip 
to Alaska. The subcommittee consisted of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Frazrer], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. SHIPSTEAD], and myself. We had with us a represen- 
tative of the Biological Survey in the person of Dr. Bell, and 
a representative of the Geological Survey in the person of 
Dr. Smith. : 

We visited the area inhabited by the reindeer, in the 
vicinity of Nome and north of Nome. In that section cf 
Alaska there is no timber. There is nothing that can be 
seen except a little moss, and the moss is very short. It 
grows but very little during the summer. The reindeer must 
feed upon the small amount of moss that is grown there 
in the short summer. The facts are that there are a con- 
siderable number of reindeer in Alaska. 

The reindeer are held and owned in the main by the 
Eskimo natives; but white interests have gone into Alaska 
and have secured possession of the reindeer, or at least they 
claim possession of them. The reindeer are marked or 
branded, and I think all of the adult deer bear the brands 
of the owners or alleged owners. 

Mr. President, there are peculiar conditions in northern 
Alaska. There are in that territory about eighteen or nine- 
teen thousand citizens called Eskimos. They look very much 
like members of the white race. They came across from 
northern Asia. I do not know their ethnology, but many 
of them speak English, and they look as though they might 
be of Nordic descent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, how many Indians are 
there in Alaska? I think the record shows the number. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There are only 60,000 people 
in Alaska. Half of them are Indians and Eskimos and half 
are whites. There are three classes of native citizens of 
Alaska. In the southern part there are Indians who look 
very much like the American Indians who came across from 
Canada. In the Ketchikan area we find Indians who look 
exactly like the Indians of America. On the Aleutian 
Islands, which extend away out into the ocean toward Japan, 
we find the Aleutians. The Aleutians are a sort of mixture 
between Russians and Indians. That is the way they ap- 
peared to me. They are very high-class people and have a 
high degree of civilization on the narrow islands called the 
Aleutian Isiands. In the northern part of Alaska there are 
the Eskimos, who, as I have said, apparently came from 
northern Asia. 

Originally these Eskimos, living in that far northern coun- 
try, had nothing on which to subsist except what was pro- 
duced in that territory. There was no timber, so the Eski- 
mos had to live in such houses as they could improvise. The 
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only wood in that section is such as is washed up by the 
ocean. Along the coast one may find limbs of trees, boards 
of various kinds and character, and the Eskimos must depend 
upon this timber, selected from the wash of the tides against 
the banks. From such timber thus acquired they have con- 
structed such houses as they have. 

The furniture, of course, is very primitive, where there is 
any furniture at all. In former times the Eskimos had to 
live upon what was produced in that section. They lived 
upon whale, and seal, and walrus, and fish. The Eskimos 
made their own clothing from the hides of animals which are 
found in that region. They made their own suits, they made 
their own shoes, and they made their own caps. All the 
clothing they had was clothing made by themselves. 

Since the white man has taken over Alaska and sent many 
missionaries there, and since white people have engaged in 
business in Alaska, the Eskimos’ mode of living has com- 
pletely changed. Now the Eskimos want to wear white men’s 
clothes; they want to wear leather jackets and woolen shirts, 
loud plaid shirts, like those worn in the lumber camps; they 
want to wear heavy trousers and high-top boots, laced up the 
front; they want to wear fur caps, like those worn by white 
men and women in cold climates. 

These Eskimos not only want to wear American clothing 
but they want to eat American food. They are no longer 
satisfied with eating raw fish, whale blubber, walrus meat, 
and seal meat. They want the kind of food that is shipped 
in to them in cans and other food shipped in by traders. 

In order to secure the kind of clothing they want, the kind 
of food they want, and the accommodations they want in 
the way of houses and furniture, they must have some money, 
and the only opportunity for the Eskimo to make money is 
through handling the deer in such a manner as to derive some 
money from them. The deer, of course, furnish food for the 
Eskimos. They can sell the hides of the deer for about a 
dollar per hide, and I understand the hides make a very good 
quality of leather for various uses—for the manufacture of 
gloves, for example. 

The meat, when it can be brought to market, is of a very 
good quality. We had a chance to have a reindeer carcass 
on our ship, and it was hard to detect the difference between 
the reindeer meat and beef. One who had a discriminating 
taste could easily make the distinction, but upon our ship 
three Senators and two representatives of the bureaus could 
not tell exactly whether the meat being served was beef or 
reindeer. It was very good meat, and if it could be sold in 
the States it would bring a good price. But, of course, the 
difficulty about selling the meat here is that the States do 
not want reindeer meat imported in competition with the 
meat the States themselves produce, so it is hard to establish 
a regular trade for reindeer meat in the United States. 

When our committee made its investigation in Alaska we 
wanted to look into the affairs of the natives. The Eskimo 
are considered natives; they are considered Indians. So our 
committee looked at the problem from the standpoint of the 
Government being the guardian of the Indians, and the 
Indians as the wards. We were trying to develop some plan 
whereby the Eskimos could have a chance to make some 
money with which to buy the things they have been educated 
to want and to need. 

There is no longer any gold in Alaska open to mining by 
the individual. The gold that is left in Alaska is now being 
mined by big companies. Of course, it is necessary to have 
machinery in working quartz mines, and that is expensive. 
Gold is found now only in the valleys, where dredging ma- 
chinery is required, and the dredging machines are very ex- 
pensive. Of course, a group of Eskimos with no money could 
not go into quartz mining, and dredging for gold in Alaska is 
carried on only by the big-company operations. 

Eskimos cannot make any money in the gold industry. 
The companies which have these gold claims in Alaska load 
ships in the spring with supplies and cheap labor, transport 
them to Alaska, operate their dredges with cheap labor 
during the summer; and when summer is over they load the 
cheap labor on ships and bring the laborers back to the 
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mainland. So there is little, if any, chance for an Eskimo 
to get a job with a mining company in Alaska. 

The same thing is true of the fisheries in Alaska. There 
Was a time when the Indians and Aleutians and the Eskimos 
could make some money out of the fisheries. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
the other subject, how would it help the Eskimos for the 
Government to pay the $950,000 asked or the $500,000 pro- 
vided in the bill with power to contract? How would that 
benefit the Eskimos and the Indians? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I was coming to that. I 
wanted to catalog, so to speak, the conditions in Alaska. 

In answer to the Senator’s inquiry, let me say that there 
are very few Eskimos in Alaska who own individual herds 
of deer. The more energetic and thrifty Eskimos have their 
own herds, but the great bulk of the Eskimo families have 
no deer of their own. They want their own deer, but cannot 
get them because they have no money with which to pur- 
chase them. The plan is to take over the deer from the 
white owners, so far as the white owners have title, what- 
ever it may be, and then divide the herds up among the 
families of the Eskimos who have no deer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are many more deer than can 
possibly be consumed every year; the Government con- 
fessedly owns two-thirds of them, and the Government agent 
confessedly has the power, under the law, to distribute the 
two-thirds. Under the present conditions these deer belong 
to the Eskimos, and there is a meat trust fund; so how can it 
be said that there are not ample deer there for all who want 
them? From the testimony before the committee I thought 
the trouble was that there were too many deer, that they 
were eating too much of the provender in the country. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the deer in 
Alaska bear the same relation to the Eskimos that the prop- 
erty in America bears to the people of America. It is cen- 
tered in the hands of a few. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, the Eskimos are in the 
middle of a very bad fix. I cannot see that our paying off 
the debts of this private company which has gone to Alaska 
and made a mistake will help the Eskimos or the Indians. 
If the Senator can show me how it would help the Eskimos 
or the Indians I think I would change my mind on the mat- 
ter, but I do not see how they can be helped. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I was trying to catalog 
the facts, as I see them, with relation to the Eskimos in 
Alaska. They have practically no means of making money. 
The opportunity for making money through handling deer 
is very slight. The only way they can make money is by 
selling what few hides and carcasses they can dispose of. 

There is no chance now in Alaska for the Eskimos to 
make money in mining. There are no gold fields available, 
and they have no money to go into it on a large scale. If 
they did have the money, they would find all the gold already 
appropriated by the big companies. 

Formerly the Eskimos had a chance to make money out of 
fishing. At a time when they caught their fish with nets, 
the Eskimos could catch some fish and sell them to the can- 
neries and make some money during the fishing season. But 
that time has passed, because American companies have 
preempted and filed upon and taken possession of all the 
good fishing waters in Alaska. 

At every place around the points of land where the salmon 
run there will be found fish traps. Such traps are built 
with large piles driven from the bank away out in the water, 
and on the piles there is a fine screen wire, so when the fish 
come from either direction they run against the wire. They 
want to go on, so they start to go down the wire, and the 
first thing the fish knows it is in a big corral of piling built 
around an acre or half an acre, with heavy wire around the 
piles, and the salmon not being as smart as they should be, 
when they get in the trap, they are not able to find their 
way out. 

When the fishing season is on, the next morning after 
there is a run during the night a tugboat comes to the side 
of the trap, they put out the crane, let a large net down into 
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the enclosure, into the water inside of the piles, and when 
they bring it up there is a wagon load, a truck load, a car- 
load, of the finest salmon one ever saw. The crane is turned 
over the tugboat, and the fish are dropped into the com- 
partment of the tugboat. When the tugboat is full, it pulls 
out to the cannery. That is early in the morning, and by 
nighttime those salmon are packed in cans, ready to be 
shipped back to the States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Practically every foot of land in Alaska, 
as I understand, and all of the waters, and all the salmon, 
belong to the Government, and by the appropriate acts of 
Congress we have provided for sending agents there to 
take steps to see to it that the natural resources, such as 
salmon and reindeer, are used for the benefit of the natives. 
The evidence shows that the canneries are built on Govern- 
ment land, that they are not managed by the Indians at 
all; that they are not used, as the Senator has so well set 
forth, for the benefit of the Indians, but for the benefit of 
the few companies which have gone to Alaska and are 
exploiting the natural resources which our Government, 
through Congress, has declared to be a trust for the benefit 
of the Eskimos and the Indians. As I understand, none of 
the canneries are owned by the Indians or by the Eskimos. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. We found only one. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The committee found only one in the 
whole country. How many were there all together? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There were canneries all up 
and down the coast, everywhere. 

Mr. Mc Everywhere? And they are all on Gov- 
ernment land, I understand? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There may be some excep- 
tions, but in the main they are. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, the property of the 
Government is being exploited for the benefit of private in- 
terests. Both fish and reindeer, which are found in Alaska 
very abundantly, are being used for the benefit of private 
interests and without regard to the natives whom it is our 
duty to protect. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I was trying 
to give a picture of Alaska. Formerly the natives had a 
chance to take their nets and catch fish and sell the fish 
to the canneries; but since a plan has been devised of taking 
fish through the traps, fishing by netting has disappeared, 
for the reason that the canneries contend that a fish caught 
in a net or in a seine is not so good a fish to can as is a 
fish caught in a trap. It is contended that fish caught in 
the nets are handled, and sometimes are kept for hours, 
and perhaps more than a day before they reach the can- 
nery, while in taking the fish out of a trap, the fish are 
never touched by human hands and there is no occasion 
for the fish to be bruised or injured or damaged. In the 
morning the fish are taken from the traps, transported to 
the cannery, and by night are canned and ready to be 
shipped to the States. So, because of the claim that the 
netted fish and the seined fish are not so good for canning 
purposes as are the trapped fish, seining and netting are lost 
arts in Alaska. 

As a result the natives have lost the income which they 
formerly received from those sources. Today there is not 
a cannery in Alaska which will employ very many natives. 
The canneries are American corporations. They have their 
own ships. They equip their ships in the spring; they get 
cheap labor, they buy American supplies, and the ships go 
to Alaska. The corporations open up their canneries. When 
the season is under way they take the fish and can them. 
The season lasts for about 6 weeks. They process the fish. 
That is done during the open season. When the season 
is closed by the Government they store their machinery, 
take their supplies and their cheap labor, load them on the 
ships, and go back to the States. There is no chance for 
natives to get a job at a cannery. That condition may not 
be universally true, but it is true practically everywhere. - 
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Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. How do the natives live? Are they on relief? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. All of Alaska is on relief so 
far as we could tell, save the corporations and their managers. 
We found one island in Alaska, called Metlakahtla, very close 
to Ketchikan. It is rather a small island, It is owned by 
the Metlakahtla Indians and it is governed by a mission. It 
is the only point we found in Alaska that is self-sustaining. 
Through church influences, it has had its own cannery estab- 
lished, and it has its own hydroelectric plant and water 
supply. Its people catch fish, can and sell them. While 
the people on this island are not making big money, they 
are self-supporting. 

Aside from that one island we found no place in Alaska 
in which it looked as if the people could live for more than 
à year or two on the opportunities available to them. As 
I have said, there is no chance for the natives to make any 
money out of fish. There is no chance for them in mining. 
There is very little chance in taking fur. The only fur left 
in Alaska is of four kinds: Silver fox, red fox, white fox, and 
blue fox. These furs are very cheap in Alaska. Those who 
catch the animals get very little for them, though by the time 
the furs reach the United States they become quite expensive. 

In former years the Indians made some money by taking 
seal, but because of a treaty with Japan and Great Britain 
we have provided a seal preserve on the Pribilof Islands in 
the Bering Sea. There are three islands there which form 
the home or the dwelling point in the summertime of all the 
seal on the western coast. These seal come to those par- 
ticular islands. The islands haye been made reserves and 
are guarded by the Government. About 50,000 seal are 
killed in July. I will not go into detail concerning that 
matter, but I will say there is no chance there for the Indians 
even to get a job because they cannot get to those islands. 
The islands are protected by the Government, and no one 
can get to them unless he has a permit from someone whose 
authority will be recognized. No ships stop there unless 
they have permission to do so. It is all under the control 
of the Government. Strangers and foreigners and persons 
without permits do not get a chance to stop on the islands. 
There is no longer opportunity for the Indians to make any 
money by taking seal. So as we see the picture, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the opportunities for the Indians of Alaska to become 
self-sustaining, or even to make a living, are becoming more 
and more narrowed year by year. 

We thought we could improve the situation of the natives 
by buying the reindeer from those who claim to own them. 
Whether or not those who claim ownership really do own 
them I do not know, but there is a vast number of reindeer 
in Alaska. The white people claim to own about one-third 
of them. Eskimo families claim to own certain herds. Many 
families want reindeer and have no reindeer, but they cannot 
go out and kill a deer. Killing someone else’s deer is against 
the law, of course. The deer are all branded on the ear, 
and those who know reindeer can tell at a moment’s notice 
to whom the deer belongs. 

It was the purpose to try to help the Eskimos of northern 
Alaska develop an industry from which they could provide 
food for their sustenance, and sell the deer not needed for 
food or sell their hides, or such parts as can be sold, so as 
tc make some money with which to buy the things they want 
and need. 

The bill that was passed 2 years ago was submitted to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. It was considered by the committee, and the com- 
mittee was of the opinion that the reindeer industry afforded 
the Eskimos about their only chance to become self-sustain- 
ing, and on that theory the committee recommended the bill 
favorably, and the bill was passed by the Congress. 

Under that bill the Budget Bureau has approved the 
appropriation of a million dollars to acquire all of these deer, 
the slaughter houses, the pens, and so forth. The Appro- 
priations Committee did not desire to become involved in 
the meat business. So the committee refused to consider the 
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purchase at any price of the abattoirs, the slaughter houses, 
and the equipment and machinery. The pending bill pro- 
vides for an appropriation of $500,000, to be placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Interior. He is to be author- 
ized to use this fund to purchase and, if possible, acquire 
all of the deer in Alaska. We think that $500,000 will prob- 
ably buy all the deer that are claimed by the owners. The 
other property which the law authorizes the Congress to 
appropriate money to purchase is equipment. If the Senate 
is not willing to purchase equipment, the Congress will never 
have to appropriate for that purpose. The amount provided 
in this item in the bill is only to be used to acquire the 
interest of the white owners in the reindeer of Alaska, 

I favor the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the perfecting amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HaypEen] on behalf of the committee, to the 
committee amendment, on page 58, after line 13. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed 


The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
committee amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 19, after the 
name “Fort Apache”, to strike out “$50,000” and insert 
“$55,000, including the construction of quarters and sanitary 
facilities near McNary”; and in line 22, after the words “in 
all”, to strike out “$102,200” and insert “$107,200”, so as to 
read: 

Arizona: Fort Apache, $55,000, including the construction of 
quarters and sanitary facilities near McNary; San Carlos, $45,700; 
Truxton Canyon, $6,500; in all, $107,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 5, after the 
figure “1939”, to insert “Western Shoshone, $3,000”, so as to 
read: 

Nevada: Carson, the unexpended balances of the appropriations 
under this head for the Walker River, Summit Lake, and Pyramid 
Lake Indians, for the fiscal year 1938 are hereby continued available 
for the same purposes until June 30, 1939; Western Shoshone, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 7, before the 
word “of”, to strike out “$94,260” and insert “$108,760”; and 
in line 12, after the word “government”, to insert a comma 
and “$10,000 shall be available for the repair and mainte- 
nance of buildings and utilities and $4,500 shall be available 
for compensation and expenses of attorneys employed under 
contract approved by the Secretary of the Interior in accord- 
ance with existing law”, so as to read: 

Oregon: Klamath, $108,760, of which $5,000 shall be available only 
for traveling and other expenses, including not to exceed $5 per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, of members of the tribal council, or of 
representatives of the tribe engaged on business of the tribe at the 
seat of government, $10,000 shall be available for the repair and 
maintenance of buildings and utilities and $4,500 shall be available 
for compensation and expenses of attorneys employed under con- 
tract approved by the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with 
existing law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 10, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$360,810” and insert “$383,310”, 
so as to read: 

In all, not to exceed $383,310. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Construc- 
tion and repair,” on page 65, line 10, after the figures 
“$15,000” and the semicolon, to insert a semicolon and the 
words “infirmary and quarters, Jones Academy, $15,000”, 
so as to read: 

Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma: Quarters for school employees, 
$15,000; infirmary and quarters, Jones Academy, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 4, after the nu- 
merals “$7,500” and the semicolon, to insert “dormitory facil- 
ities (school), $75,000”, so as to read: 
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Kiowa, Oklahoma: Riverside, dormitory facilities, $75,000; Fort 
Sill, one physicians’ cottage, $7,500; dormitory facilities (school), 
$75,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 21, after the 
figures “$15,000” and the semicolon, to insert “and not to 
exceed $5,000 of the appropriation of $20,000 for the im- 
provement of the sewer system, contained in the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1938, is hereby made 
available for improvements to the water system”, so as to 
read: 

Rosebud, South Dakota: Residence, physician (Yankton), $8,500; 
nurses’ home (Yankton), $20,000; improvements to power system, 
$15,000; and not to exceed $5,000 of the appropriation of $20,000 
for the improvement of the sewer system, contained in the Interior 
Department Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1938, is hereby made 
available for improvements to the water system. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 4, to 
insert: 

Shawnee Sanatorium, Oklahoma: General repairs and improve- 
ments, $35,000; infirmary and equipment, $80,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, at the beginning of 
line 11, after the words “in all“, to strike out “$1,745,000” and 
insert “$1,950,000”, so as to read: 

For administrative expenses, inclu services in th 
District of Columbia and elsewhere; e eee $2,500 for 1 0 
ing and binding; purchase of periodicals, directories, and books of 
reference; purchase and operation of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles; traveling expenses of employees; rent of office 
and storage space; telegraph; and telephone tolls; and all other 
necessary expenses not specifically authorized herein, $204,000; in 
all, $1,950,000, to be immediately available and to remain available 
until June 30, 1940: Provided, That not to exceed 5 percent of the 
amount of any specific authorization may be transferred, in the 
discretion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to the amount of 
any other specific authorization, but no limitation shall be in- 
creased more than 10 percent by any such transfer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 13, after the 
word “projects”, to insert “and for general investigations”, 
so as to read: 


The amendment was agreed to. 
ee next amendment was, on page 78, after line 21, to 


reservoir shall be commenced at or before the time of beginning 
— 8 of the tunnel described in said Senate Document 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 8, after the 
numerals “$500,000” and the semicolon, to insert Twin 
Springs Dam and Snake River pumping plant, $1,000,000”, 
so as to read: 

Boise project, Idaho, Payette division, $500,000; Twin Springs 
Dam and Snake River pumping plant, $1,000,000; 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I desire to inquire 
about this item. I am referring to the $1,000,000 for the 
Twin Springs Dam and Snake River pumping plant. Am I 
mistaken in thinking that there was a long series of ad- 
verse engineering reports in connection with this project? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The report which was presented to the 
committee along with the Budget estimate was a very favor- 
able report. There may have been other investigations in 
past years. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand the last report is 
favorable. I want to know about the preceding reports, 
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and whether or not there has been a series of engineering 
reports which have been distinctly adverse. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senators from Idaho can perhaps 
answer that question. I was not aware that there were 
adverse reports. 

Mr. POPE. I may say to the Senator from Michigan 
that there has never been an adverse report with reference 
to the project. There has been an investigation covering a 
period of years, not only as to this particular site, but other 
proposed sites. The investigation by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has been going on for a number of years. But 
when the investigation was completed in July of last year 
the report was made and approved by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. Then an estimate was requested of the Bureau 
of the Budget by the Bureau of Reclamation. That was not 
passed upon and finally approved until recently. But there 
has never been any rejection of this project at any time by 
any Government department. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How much will the project finally 
cost? 

Mr. POPE. Nine million nine hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Why was it left out of the original 
request of the Bureau of the Budget for funds this year? 

Mr. POPE. Does the Senator mean last fall, when the 
original Budget was completed? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. It was very largely a matter of time. The 
report itself was completed in July of last year, and a recom- 
mendation was made by the Bureau of Reclamation to the 
Bureau of the Budget, but there were a number of facts and 
details in connection with the matter which I understand the 
Bureau of the Budget was not able fully to investigate. 
The matter was continued right along, however, from that 
time until this, additional data and information and minor 
details being furnished. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. One reason represented to the committee 
for the delay, if my recollection is correct, is that it is neces- 
sary for the landowners and water users to enter into agree- 
ments to repay the United States. The details of the agree- 
ments had to be worked out so that there would be authority 
on the part of the Secretary to find that the project would 
comply with the reimbursable features of the reclamation law. 
The Secretary must have repayment contracts with the 
water users’ associations and others, and there was some 
delay on that account. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. When did the Bureau of the Budget 
send its recommendation to Congress? 

Mr, HAYDEN. On March 22 last. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Why is $1,000,000 included for this 
project, when all the other projects seem to be considerably 
less, and no other project seems to be more than $500,000? 

Mr. HAYDEN, If the Senator will look on the following 
page he will find that the Yakima project, Washington, Roza 
division, carries a figure of $1,000,000. The Kendrick, Wyo., 
project also amounts to $1,000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG: Are those new projects? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. The sums appropriated are to carry 
on the work which was started in previous years. The Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project in Colorado, just preceding the 
project under consideration, provides for an appropriation of 
$1,250,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. As I understand, the Senator from 
Idaho assures me that my information is entirely wrong in 
respect to a historical record of engineering disapproval of 
this project? 

Mr, POPE. Yes. This particular project has been inves- 
tigated only during the past few years, and a report was 
not made upon it until July of last year, when the investiga- 
tion was completed. Some days ago I read in the press, as 
undoubtedly the Senator did, a statement to the effect that 
the project had been rejected by the engineering department 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, but that statement is entirely 
incorrect. It is a misstatement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is what I wanted to know. 
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Mr. POPE. The statement in the press was a misstate- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 79, line 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 3, after the 
name “Wyoming”, to strike out “$750,000” and insert 
“$1,000,000”, so as to read: 


Kendrick project, Wyoming, $1,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 12, after the 
words “in all”, to strike out “$7,160,000” and insert $9,860,- 
000”, so as to read: 


For administrative expenses on account of the above projects, 
including personal services and other expenses in the District of 
Columbia and in the field, $750,000, in addition to and for the 
same objects of expenditure as are hereinbefore enumerated in 
paragraphs 2 and 3 under the caption “Bureau of Reclamation”; 
in all, $9,860,000: Provided, That of this amount not to exceed 
88 may be expended for personal services in the District of 

umbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, line 8, after the 
word “fund”, to strike out “$8,224,600” and insert $10,724,- 
600”, so as to read: 


Total, from reclamation fund, $10,724,600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Geological 
Survey,” on page 87, line 12, after the word “resources,” to 
strike out “$1,000,000” and insert “$1,050,000,” and in line 13, 
after the word “exceed,” to strike out “$100,000” and insert 
“$130,000”; so as to read: 


Gaging streams: For gaging streams and determining the water 
supply of the United States, the investigation of underground cur- 
rents and artesian wells, and the preparation of reports upon the 
best methods of utilizing the water resources, $1,050,000, of which 
amount not to exceed $130,000 may be expended for personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended in cooperation with States or 
municipalities except upon the basis of the State or municipality 
bearing all of the expense incident thereto in excess of such an 
amount as is necessary for the Geological Survey to perform its 
share of general water resource investigations, such share of the 
Geological Survey in no case exceeding 50 percent of the cost of 
the investigation: Provided further, That $850,000 of this amount 
shall be available only for such cooperation with States or munici- 
palities. 

Classification of lands: For the examination and classification of 
lands with respect to mineral character and water resources as re- 
quired by the public-land laws and for related administrative op- 
erations; for the preparation and publication of mineral-land 
classification and water-resources maps and reports; for engineering 
supervision of power permits and grants under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior; and for performance of work of the 
Federal Power Commission, $105,000, of which amount not to exceed 
92000. ay be expended for personal services in the District of 

jumbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 24, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out “$60,000” and insert “$70,000”; 
so as to read: 


Mineral leasing: For the enforcement of the provisions of the 
acts of October 20, 1914 (48 U. S. O. 435), October 2, 1917 (30 
U. S. C. 141), February 25, 1920 (30 U. S. C. 181), as amended, and 
March 4, 1921 (48 U. S. C. 444), and other acts relating to the 
mining and recovery of minerals on Indian and public lands and 
naval petroleum reserves; and for every other expense incident 
thereto, including supplies, equipment, expenses of travel and sub- 
sistence, the construction, maintenance, and repair of necessary 
camp buildings and appurtenances thereto, $315,000, of which 
amount not to exceed $70,000 may be expended for personal services 
in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, at the end of line 
10, to strike out “$3,114,680” and insert “$3,164,680”, so as 
to read: 

Total, United States Geological Survey, $3,164,680. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Mines,” on page 91, line 20, after the name “Secretary of 
the Interior”, to strike out “$64,000” and insert $66,000”, 
so as to read: 


Salaries and general expenses: For general expenses, including 
pay of the Director and necessary assistants, clerks, and other 
employees, in the office in the District of Columbia and in the 
field, and every other expense requisite for and incident to the 
general work of the Bureau in the District of Columbia and in the 
field, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, $66,000, of which amount not to exceed $52,000 may be 
expended for personal services in the District of Columbia, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, line 3, after the 
name “District of Columbia,” to strike out “$624,000” and 
insert “$647,560”, so as to read: 


Operating mine-rescue cars and stations and investigation of 
mine accidents: For the investigation and improvement of mine- 
rescue and first-aid methods and appliances and the teaching of 
mine safety, rescue, and first-aid methods; investigations as to 
the causes of mine explosions, causes of falls of roof and coal, 
methods of mining, especially in relation to the safety of miners, 
the appliances best adapted to prevent accidents, the possible 
improvement of conditions under which mining operations are 
carried on, the use of explosives and electricity, the prevention of 
accidents, statistical studies and reports relating to mine accidents, 
and other inquiries and technologic investigations pertinent to the 
mining industry; the exchange in part payment for operation, 
maintenance, and repair of mine-rescue trucks; the construction 
of temporary structures and the repair, maintenance, and operation 
of mine-rescue cars and the Government-owned mine-rescue sta- 
tions and appurtenances thereto; personal services, traveling ex- 
penses and subsistence, equipment, and supplies; travel and sub- 
sistence, and other incidental expenses of employees in attendance 
at meetings and conferences held for the purpose of promoting 
safety and health in the mining and allied industries; purchase 
mot exceeding $6,000, exchange as part payment for, operation, 
maintenance, and repair of motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicles for official use in field work; purchase and exchange in 
part payment therefor of cooks’ uniforms, goggles, gloves, rubber 
boots, aprons, and such other articles or equipment as may be 
necessary in connection with the purposes of this paragraph; 
including not to exceed $67,100 for personal services in the District 
of Columbia, $647,560: Provided, That of this amount not to exceed 
$500 may be expended for the purchase and bestowal of trophies 
in connection with mine-rescue and first-aid contests. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, line 17, after the 
name “District of Columbia”, to strike out “$240,400” and 
insert “$260,400”, so as to read: 


Testing fuel: To conduct inquiries and scientific and technologic 
investigations concerning the mining, preparation, treatment, and 
use of mineral fuels, and for investigation of mineral fuels belong- 
ing to or for the use of the United States, with a view to their 
most efficient utilization; to recommend to various departments 
such changes in selection and use of fuel as may result in greater 
economy, and, upon request of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, to investigate the fuel-burning equipment in use by or 
proposed for any of the departments, establishments, or institu- 
tions of the United States in the District of Columbia, $260,400, 
of which amount not to exceed $29,400 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 14, before the 
word “of”, to strike out “$359,000” and insert “$375,540”, so 
as to read: 


Mining experiment stations: For the employment of personal 
services, purchase of laboratory gloves, goggles, rubber boots, and 
aprons, the purchase not to exceed $3,000, exchange as part pay- 
ment for, maintenance and operation of motor-propelled pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles for official use in field work, and all other 
expenses in connection with the establishment, maintenance, and 
operation of mining experiment stations, as provided in the act 
authorizing additional mining experiment stations, approved March 
8, 1915 (30 U. S. C. 8), $375,540, of which appropriation not to 
exceed $17,100 may be expended for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, line 19, after the 
word “foregoing”, to strike out “$312,000” and insert “$342,- 
500”; and in line 20, after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$225,000” and insert “$248,000”, so as to read: 

Economies of mineral industries: For inquiries and investiga- 


tions, and the dissemination of information concerning the eco- 
nomic problems of the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and other 
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mineral industries, with a view to assuring ample supplies and 
efficient distribution of the mineral products of the mines and 
quarries, including studies and reports relating to uses, reserves, 
production, distribution, stocks, consumption, prices, and market- 
ing of mineral commodities and primary products thereof; prepara- 
tion of the reports of the mineral resources of the United States,’ 
including special statistical inquiries; and including personal sery- 
ices in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; purchase of fur- 
niture and equipment; stationery and supplies; typewriting, add- 
ing and computing machines, accessories and repairs; newspapers, 
traveling expenses; purchase, not exceeding $1,200, exchange as 
part payment for, operation, maintenance, and repair of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles for official use in field work; 
and for all other necessary expenses not included in the foregoing, 
$342,500, of which amount not to exceed $248,000 may be expended 
for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, at the end of line 
3, to strike out “$2,225,260” and insert 82,317,860“, so as to 
read: 


Total, Bureau of Mines, $2,317,860. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “National 
Park Service”, on page 101, after line 16, to insert: 

Park, parkway, and recreational area study: For every expendi- 
ture requisite for and incident to the making of a comprehensive 
study, in accordance with the act approved June 23, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1894), of the public park, parkway, and recreational area pro- 
grams of the United States, and of the several States and political 
subdivisions thereof, and of the lands throughout the United 
States which are or may be chiefly valuable as such areas, $50,000, 
of which not to exceed $15,500 may be expended for personal 
services within the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, line 6, after the 
figures “$146,555”, to insert a semicolon and “for the acqui- 
sition of certain lands, within Mount Rainier National Park, 
to be available until expended, $60,000; in all, $206,555”, so as 
to read: 

Mount Rainier National Park, Wash.: For administration, pro- 
tection, maintenance, and improvement, including not exceeding 
$2,150 for the purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of 
motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for the use of the super- 
intendent and employees in connection with general park work, 
$146,555; for the acquisition of certain lands, within Mt. Rainier 
5 . — Park, to be available until expended, $60,000; in all, 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
in charge of the bill as to the amendment which has just 
been stated, which provides for the acquisition of certain 
lands within the Mount Ranier National Park? Can the 
Senator advise me whether it is intended to purchase the 
land or to acquire it by condemnation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The representations that I have, sent to 
me by the Senator’s colleague—I also have a letter from the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce to the same effect—are, in 
substance, that there are certain lands upon which the Inte- 
rior Department have an option now to purchase at a cost of 
$60,000. Those who own the land said they either wanted 
the Government to exercise the option or to get out of the 
way and allow the land to be subdivided into town lots. 

Mr. BONE. I think it is a tract on which certain valuable 
springs are located. I wonder if there is any evidence of an 
intention on the part of the Department whether to buy or 
to condemn the land? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The whole purpose of the proposed legis- 
lation is to make money available to carry out the option 
the Department now has, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 23, after the 
word “exceeding”, to strike out “$15,000” and insert “$15,500”; 
in line 25, after the word “east”, to insert “northeast,”; and 
on page 108, line 2, after the word “keepers”, to strike out 
$444 840” and insert “$447,840”, so as to read: 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyo.: For administration, pro- 
tection, and maintenance, including not exceeding $5,900 for the 
purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of motor-driven pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles for the use of the superintendent and 
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employees in connection with general park work, not exceeding 
$15,500 for maintenance of the roads in the national forests leading 
out of the park from the east, northeast, southwest, and south 
boundaries and including feed for buffalo and other animals and 
salaries of buffalo keepers, $447,840. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, after line 2, to 
insert: 

El Morro National Monument: Water supply and distribution 
system, $4,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, after line 4, to 
insert: 

Home of Dr. John McLoughlin, Oregon City, Oreg.: For the 
restoration and preservation of the home of Dr. John McLoughlin, 
chief factor of the Hudson's Bay Co., and father of the Oregon 
Country, at Oregon City, Oreg., as a historic American building in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the preservation of historic American sites, buildings, ob- 
jects, and antiquities of national significance, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666), $25,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 111, line 10, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$15,000” and insert “$21,500”, 
so as to read: 

Forest protection and fire prevention: For the control and the 
prevention of spread of forest insects and tree diseases and for 
fire-prevention measures, including equipment, and personal sery- 
ices in the District of Columbia (not to exceed $21,500) and else- 
where, $110,000, to be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 113, line 10, before 
the word “Ridge”, to strike out Doughton Blue” and insert 
“Blue”; in line 13, after the word “the”, to strike out Dough- 
ton Blue” and insert “Blue”; in line 18, before the words 
“of which”, to strike out $3,996,200” and insert “$5,996,200”; 
and in line 24, after the word “State”, to insert “and said 
allotments shall be used for no other purpose“, so as to 
read: 


Blue Ridge and Natchez Trace Parkways: For continuing the 
construction and maintenance, under the provisions of section 5 
of the act of June 16, 1936 (49 Stat. 1519-1522), of the Blue 
Ridge and Natchez Trace Parkways, including not exceeding $1,000 
for the purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of motor- 
driven passenger-carrying vehicles, to be immediately available 
and remain available until expended, $5,996,200, of which amount 
not to exceed $40,000 shall be available for personal services in 
the District of Columbia: Provided, That $1,500,000 and any other 
sums received from other sources for said Natchez Trace Park- 
way shall be allotted and expended ratably between the States of 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee according to mileage of said 
parkway in each respective State and said allotments shall be 
used for no other purpose. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 114, line 10, after the 
name “District of Columbia”, to strike out “$12,000” and 
insert 824,000“, so as to read: 


Historic sites and buildings: For carrying out the provisions of 
the act entitled An act to provide for the preservation of historic 
American sites, buildings, objects, and antiquities of national sig- 
nificance, and for other purposes”, approved August 21, 1935 (49 
Stat. 666), including personal services in the District of Columbia, 
$24,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 115, line 12, after the 
word amount“, to insert “$5,313,000 shall be for personal 
services in the District of Columbia and”, so as to read: 


Salaries and general expenses, public buildings and grounds in 
the District of Columbia: For tion, protection, main- 
tenance, and improvement of public buildings, monuments, me- 
morials, and grounds in the District of Columbia under the juris- 
diction of the National Park Service, including the National Ar- 
chives Building; per diem employees at rates of pay approved by 
the Director, not ex current rates for similar services in the 
the District of Columbia; rent of buildings; demolition of build- 
ings; expenses incident to moving various executive departments 
and establishments in connection with the assignment, allocation, 

er, and survey of building space; traveling expenses and 
carfare; leather and rubber articles and gas masks for the pro- 
tection of public property and employees; arms and ammunition 
for the guard force; not exceeding $18,000 for uniforms for em- 
ployees; and the purchase, maintenance, repair, exchange, stor- 
age, and operation of four motor-propelled passenger-carrying ve- 


hicles, $7,513,000, of which amount $5,313,000 shall be for personal 
services in the District of Columbia and not to exceed $500,000 
shall be available for major repairs and improvements to public 
buildings, monuments, memoriais, and grounds in the District of 


* Columbia, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Office of 
Education—General Expenses“, on page 117, line 13, after 
the word “for”, to strike out “$20,000” and insert “$21,500”, 
so as to read: 


For necessary traveling expenses of the Commissioner and em- 
ployees acting under his direction, including attendance at meet- 
ings of educational associations, societies, and other organizations; 
for compensation, not to exceed $500, of employees in field service; 
for purchase, distribution, and exchange of educational documents, 
motion-picture films, and lantern slides; collection, exchange, and 
cataloging of educational apparatus and appliances, articles of 
school furniture, and models of school buildings illustrative of 
foreign and domestic systems and methods of education, and re- 
paged the same; and other expenses not herein provided for, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Vocational 
Education“, on page 122, after line 11, to strike out: 

All appropriations for vocational education under the Office of 
Education in this act shall be used exclusively for vocational- 


education purposes under the supervision of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Division of such Office. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Government 
in the Territories—Territory of Alaska”, on page 124, line 24, 
after the word “Railroad” and the colon, to strike out “The 
revenues of the Alaska Railroad received during the fiscal 
year 1930 shall be available, and continue available until 
expended, for” and insert “For”, and on page 125, line 24, 
after the word “provided”, to insert a comma and “$160,000, 
in addition to all revenues received by the Alaska Railroad 
during the fiscal year 1939, to continue available until ex- 
pended”, so as to read: 

The Alaska Railroad: For every expenditure requisite for and 
incident to the authorized work of the Alaska Railroad, including 
maintenance, operation, and improvements of railroads in Alaska; 
maintenance and operation of river steamers and other boats on 
the Yukon River and its tributaries in Alaska; operation and main- 
tenance of ocean-going or coastwise vessels by ownership, charter, 
or arrangement with other branches of the Government service, 
for the purpose of providing additional facilities for the transpor- 
tation of freight, passengers, or mail, when deemed necessary, for 
the benefit and development of industries and travel affecting terri- 
tory tributary to the Alaska Railroad; stores for resale; payment 
of claims for losses and damages arising from operations, including 
claims of employees of the railroad for loss and damage resulting 
from wreck or accident on the railroad, not due to negligence of 
the claimant, limited to clothing and other necessary personal 
effects used in connection with his duties and not exceeding $100 
in value; payment of amounts due connecting lines under traffic 
agreements; payment of compensation and expenses as authorized 
by section 42 of the Injury Compensation Act approved September 
7, 1916 (5 U. S. C. 793), to be reimbursed as therein provided, 
$160,000, in addition to all revenues received by the Alaska Rail- 
road during the fiscal year 1939, to continue available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That not to exceed $6,000 of this fund shall be 
available for personal services in the District of Columbia during 
the fiscal year 1939, and no one other than the general manager 
of said railroad shall be d an annual salary out of this fund of 
more than $7,500: d further, That not to exceed $10,000 of 
such fund shall be available for printing and binding. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That concludes the commit- 
tee amendments with the exception of the one passed over. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, by direction of the commit- 
tee, I offer certain amendments, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arizona on behalf of the committee will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 18, after the word “For”, 
it is proposed to insert “investigating official matters under 
the control of the Department of the Interior; for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arizona on behalf of the committee will 
be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 23, line 25, after the numerals 


“1934”, it is proposed to insert a colon and the following 


additional proviso: 


Provided further, That title may be accepted subject to a reser- 
vation of the oil, gas, and minerals to lands yet to be acquired 
through purchase or exchange under authority contained in this 
paragraph or in the act of June 14, 1934. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, is this an amendment relative 
to the oil lands? 

Mr. HAYDEN. This relates to a $40,000 appropriation for 
the purchase of lands. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arizona on behalf of the committee will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 24, line 15, after the name 
“District of Columbia” and the colon, it is proposed to 
strike out: 


Provided, That within the States of Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming no part of said sum shall be used for the 
acquisition of land outside of the boundaries of existing Indian 
reservations. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That in addition to the amount herein appropriated 
the Secretary of the Interior may also incur obligations, and 
enter into contracts for the acquisition of additional land, not 
exceeding a total of $250,000, and his action in so doing shall be 
deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Government for 
the payment of the cost thereof, and appropriations hereafter 
made for the acquisition of land pursuant to the authorization 
contained in the Act of June 18, 1934, shall be available for the 

of discharging the obligation or obligations so created: 
Provided further, That no part of the sum herein appropriated 
or of this contract authorization shall be used for the acquisition 
of land within the States of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming outside of the boundaries of existing Indian reserva- 
tions.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arizona on behalf of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 29, line 7, after the word 
“That”, it is proposed to insert the following: 


Hereafter the expenditures for the purposes above set forth 
shall be under conditions to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior for repayment to the United States on or before the 
expiration of 5 years, except in the case of loans on irrigable 
lands for permanent improvement of said lands, in which the 
period for repayment may run for not exceeding 20 years, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided jur- 
ther, That except for the Navajo Indians in Arizona and. New 
Mexico not to exceed $25,000 of the amount herein appropriated 
shall be expended on any one reservation or for the benefit of 
any one tribe of Indians: Provided further, That hereafter the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in his discretion and under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to make advances 
from this appropriation to old, disabled, or indigent Indian 
allottees, for their support, to remain a charge and lien against 
their land until paid: Provided further, That not to exceed 
$15,000 may be advanced to worthy Indian youths to enable them 
to take educational courses, including courses in nursing, home 
economics, forestry, and other industrial subjects in colleges, uni- 
versities, or other institutions and advances so made shall be 
reimbursed in not to exceed 8 years under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe: Pro- 
vided further, That” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arizona on behalf of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 42, after line 22, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

San Carlos project (Pima Reservation), Arizona: The Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized to enter into a contract or 
contracts prior to July 1, 1939, for the development of additional 
power, San Carlos project (Pima Reservation), Arizona, at a total 
cost of not to exceed $300,000, reimbursable 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arizona on behalf of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 63, after line 9, it is proposed 

to insert the following: 

of tribal councils or committees thereof (tribal 
funds): For traveling and other expenses of members of tribal 
councils, business committees, or other tribal organizations, when 
engaged on business of the tribes, including supplies and equip- 
ment, not to exceed $5 per diem in lieu of subsistence, and not 
to exceed 5 cents per mile for use of personally owned auto- 
mobiles, and including not more than $25,000 for visits to Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, when duly authorized or approved 
in advance by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, $100,000, pay- 
able from funds on deposit to the credit of the particular tribe 
interested: Provided, That, except for the Navajo Tribe, not more 
than $5,000 shall be expended from the funds of any one tribe 
or band of Indians for the purposes herein specified: Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation shall be available for 
expenses of members of tribal councils, business committees, or 
other tribal organizations, when in Washington, for more than a 
30-day period, unless the Secretary of the Interior shall in 
writing approve a longer period: Provided further, That here- 
after tribal funds shall be available for appropriation by Congress 
for traveling and other expenses, including supplies and equip- 
ment, of members of tribal councils, business committees, or 
oe: tribal organizations, when engaged on business of the 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arizona on behalf of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 78, after line 20, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to furnish water for 
the use of the Arizona State Experiment Farm, embracing the west 
half southwest quarter section 28, township 9 southwest, range 23 
west, Gila and Salt River meridian, together with such areas as may 
be added thereto, the cost, not exceeding $750 annually, to be paid 
from the appropriations for the Gila project. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I offer an amendment to correct the spell- 
ing of a word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Arizona will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 133, line 7, after the word 
“special”, it is proposed to strike out “instructions” and to 
insert “instruction.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I intend to offer a motion to suspend the 
rules. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] has an amend- 
ment to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 79, after line 23, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

Ogden River project, Utah, $100,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I offer a committee amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

art PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
sta 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 85, after line 1, it is proposed 
to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

For cooperative inves tions, inclu investigati in 
so-called Dust Bowl, 5 with ‘the Compe Of usinecre 
the Farm Security Administration, and other Federal agencies, of 
irrigation, flood control, and resettlement possibilities of proposed 
projects, $200,000, of which $25,000 shall be available for the pro- 
posed Altus project, Oklahoma; said funds to be available for 
expenditure by the Secretary of the Interior and by the Corps of 
Engineers, the Farm Security Administration, and other Federal 
agencies, upon transfer pursuant to agreement between the said 
Secretary and any of the said agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I inquire what is the 
purpose of the last amendment? 4 

Mr. HAYDEN. The amendment was offered in the com- 
mittee by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] and the 
committee directed that it be offered on the floor. It pro- 
poses to appropriate $200,000 for the investigation of the 
irrigation possibilities of the Great Plains region where 
severe droughts have occurred. The $200,000 will be ex- 
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pended, it is understood, from North Dakota and South 
Dakota clear down to Texas to determine whether or not, 
by cooperative action between the Corps of Army Engineers, 
the Resettlement Administration, and the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, certain projects may be developed in that area. None 
of them, in my judgment, will be very large. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Who is to make the investigation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is a combined investigation by the 
Reclamation Service, the Corps of Army Engineers, and the 
Resettlement Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, under the notice that I gave 
to the Senate on Friday last, I move to suspend paragraph 4 
of rule VI 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill before the Senator from Arizona makes 
his motion. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator from Montana, if 
he desires to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY. I offer and ask to have read the amend- 
ment which I have sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to insert at the proper 
place in the bill, under the heading “Bureau of Reclama- 
tion,” the following: 

Marias River investigations: To enable the Secretary of the In- 
terior, through the Bureau of Reclamation, to carry on engineering 
and economic investigations, including all necessary surveys, to 
determine the economic and financial feasibility of establishing a 
reclamation project in the valley of the Marias River in the State 
of Montana, $50,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President I regret that, under the in- 
struction of the committee, I am compelled to make a point 
of order against the amendment. The investigation is not 
authorized by law. We have provided for general investi- 
gations, but it was agreed in the committee, inasmuch as a 
number of special amendments were suggested with respect 
to particular individual products throughout the United 
States, that there had better be a general appropriation such 
as I have indicated to look into matters of that kind rather 
than to specify certain particular products. 

Mr. MURRAY. May I ask the Senator, is there, then, a 
provision in the bill now, making available funds to carry on 
the investigation suggested by the amendment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is money available in the reclama- 
tion fund to conduct such an investigation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Then, I understand that the investiga- 
tion that is sought by this amendment will be carried on 
through funds that are already provided in the bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Reclamation Service now has author- 
ity by law, and the money is provided in the bill, to under- 
take this work if it is desired to undertake it. The com- 
mittee did not believe, however, that it ought to specify par- 
ticular projects, because if that were done, a great long list 
of them would be presented. So it was deemed best to leave 
it entirely within the discretion of the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. MURRAY. Did the Bureau of Reclamation make a 
statement that it would carry on this investigation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; we submitted to the representative 
of the Bureau the written list submitted by various Senators 
and the Bureau stated they would prefer not to be required 
to investigate particular projects, but that they would in- 
vestigate all of them so far as they could, and, so far as the 
money available, would enable them to do so. In other 
words, I do not want the Senator to get the idea that a 
special agreement was made with respect to this project. 
I have no doubt, however, that the project will be examined. 

Mr. MURRAY. Very well; with that explanation, I shall 
not insist on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana withdraw his first amendment? 

Mr. MURRAY. I understand a point of order has been 
made against it. 
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1 PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
ned. 

Mr. MURRAY. I offer another amendment and ask that 
it be read. I presume it is on the same basis as the amend- 
ment just ruled out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place in the bill it is 
proposed, under the heading “Bureau of Reclamation,” to 
insert the following: 


Missouri and Milk River Valley investigations: To enable the 
Secretary of the Interior, through the Bureau of Reclamation, to 
carry on engineering and economic investigations, including all 
necessary surveys, to determine the economic and financial feasi- 
bility of establishing reclamation projects in the valley of the 
Missouri and Milk Rivers in the State of Montana, $40,000. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I must make the same point 
of order against this amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY. The same situation exists in that case as 
in the other, does it not? 
ay PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 

ned. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If there are no further amendments to be 
offered from the floor, in pursuance of the notice I gave which 
was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I move to suspend 
paragraph 4 of rule XVI in order that I may offer an amend- 
ment, which I ask to have read, and I will then be glad to 
explain it to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question first arises on 
the motion to suspend the rule for the purpose of enabling the 
Senator from Arizona to offer the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment be stated. 

; a4 PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 81, after line 7, it is proposed 
to insert as a new paragraph the following: 


Increase in the reclamation fund: That section 35 of an act 
entitled “An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, 
oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain”, as amended, is 
amended by striking the proviso at the end thereof and inserting 
a period in place of the colon following the word “direct”, and by 
adding the following paragraph: 

“Fifty-two and one-half percent of all moneys which may accrue 
to the United States after June 30, 1938, from lands within the 
naval petroleum reserves, except those in Alaska, shall be covered 
into the reclamation fund, and the remainder shall be paid into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

The Secretary of the is authorized and directed to 
transfer to the credit of the reclamation fund, created by the act 
of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), a sum equal to the difference be- 
tween (1) 52% percent of the moneys which the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall determine to have accrued to the United States from 
lands within the naval petroleum reserves, except those in Alaska, 
from February 25, 1920, to June 30, 1938, inclusive, and (2) the 
total of all sums advanced to the reclamation fund under the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to authorize advances to 
the reclamation fund, and for the issue and disposal of certificates 
of indebtedness in reimbursement therefor, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 835), as amended, and 
under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to authorize 
advances to the reclamation fund, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1931 (46 Stat. 1507), as amended, and not reim- 
bursed by transfer from the reclamation fund to the general funds 
in the Treasury. The transaction provided for in this section shall 
be deemed to have effected a complete reimbursement to the gen- 
eral funds in the Treasury of all sums advanced to the reclamation 
fund under the provisions of such acts of June 25, 1910, and March 
3, 1931, as amended. 

All moneys received by the United States in connection with any 
irrigation projects, including the incidental power features thereof, 
constructed by the Secretary of the Interior through the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and financed in whole or in part with moneys here- 
tofore or hereafter appropriated or allocated therefor by the Federal 
Government, shall be covered into the reclamation fund: Provided, 
That after the net revenues derived from the sale of power developed 
in connection with any of said projects shall have repaid those con- 
struction costs of such project allocated to power to be repaid by 
power revenues therefrom and shall no longer be required to meet 
the contractual obligations of the United States, then said net 
revenues derived from the sale of power developed in connection 
with such project shall, after the close of each fiscal year, be trans- 
ferred to and covered into the General Treasury as “miscellaneous 
receipts”: Provided further, That nothing in this section shall be 
construed to amend the Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 
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1057), as amended, or to apply to irrigation projects of the Office 
of Indian Affairs. 


Mr. HALE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
having been suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Davis g Pittman 
Andrews Duffy La Follette Pope 
Ashurst Ellender Lee Radcliffe 
Bailey Frazier Lodge Reames 
Bankhead George Logan - Reynolds 
Berry Gerry Lonergan Russell 
Bilbo Gibson Lundeen Schwartz 
Bone Gillette McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Green McCarran Shipstead 
Bridges Guffey McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich. Hale McKellar Thomas, Okla 
Bulkley Harrison McN Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Hatch Maloney Townsend 
Burke Hayden Miller Tydings 
Byrd H Milton Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hill Minton Van Nuys 
Capper Hitchcock Murray Walsh 
Caraway Holt Neely Wheeler 
Clark Hughes Norris White 
Connally Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney 

Copeland Johnson, Colo. Overton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I desire to make a brief 
explanation for the purpose of the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is identical with that of 
Senate Bill 3681, introduced by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney] and myself, and favorably reported to 
the Senate by the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

As stated in the committee report, a number of years ago 
Congress passed a bill to authorize the leasing of petroleum 
deposits on the public domain, and provided that 524% per- 
cent of all the proceeds of such leases should be paid into 
the reclamation fund. 

Subsequently, Congress created what are known as the 
naval oil reserves. The theory of the naval oil reserves 
is not development, but conservation of oil in the ground. 
Looking into the future, there may come a time when other 
oil reserves in the United States will be entirely exhausted. 
It was, therefore, deemed to be the part of wisdom to set 
aside certain lands on the public domain, not to be drilled, 
but to hold the oil in the ground. Reserves of that kind 
have been created and successfully maintained. 

However, certain naval oil reserves were created where 
there was a checkerboard situation, due to ownership of the 
alternate sections of land as the result of grants made to 
railroads in order to encourage their construction. It was 
known at the time the act was passed that a situation of 
that kind might develop, but it was hoped that by some ar- 
rangement of exchanges, or otherwise, the matter might be 
adjusted. It is my understanding that Congress subse- 
quently passed legislation, or at least it passed this body, 
which would authorize exchanging these alternate sections 
so that all the naval oil lands would be in one body, and 
the other lands would be in another solid block; and that is 
a very desirable thing to do. We want the naval oil main- 
tained in the ground; but if there is drilling, and the oil 
is taken out of the ground and sold, those of us who 
sponsor this proposal feel that the same principle should 
apply to naval oil as to any other income from lands owned 
by the public, and that 52% percent of the proceeds should 
go into the reclamation fund. 

Since 1920 a sum in excess of $50,000,000 has been placed 
in the Treasury of the United States from the proceeds of 
leases on the naval oil reserves. This amendment provides 
that 52% percent of the sums of money heretofore obtained 
in that manner, and 52% percent of any money hereafter so 
obtained, shall go into the reclamation fund. 

Some years ago it became necessary to borrow money from 
the General Treasury to supplement the reclamation fund. 
Twenty-five million dollars was borrowed, of which $10,- 
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000,000 has been repaid at the rate of $2,000,000 a year. 
Those payments were stopped a few years ago, on account of 
the depression, but this year we are again faced with a de- 
duction of $2,000,000 from the very meager amount of the 
reclamation fund. It was our idea to pay the debt of $15,- 
000,000 out of any credit that might come from 52% per- 
cent of the naval oil money. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I correctly understand the Senator to 
state that under existing law, when public lands are leased 
or sold or otherwise disposed of, the income from them goes 
into a fund for reclamation purposes? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Fifty-two and one-half percent of all 
money derived from any oil obtained on the public domain 
goes into the reclamation fund. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not inquire about oil, but about other 
money from public lands. 

Mr. HAYDEN. All of the money from the sale of public 
lands goes into the reclamation fund. That was the original 
source of the reclamation fund. 

Mr. WALSH. To a fund used for reclamation projects? 

Mr, HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is there an income from the leasing of 
public lands? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Some slight income. 

Mr. WALSH. Where does that go? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It goes into the Treasury under what is 
known as the Taylor Grazing Act. That is a comparatively 
small amount of money. 

Mr. WALSH. So the one source of income from public 
lands is from actual sales? 

Mr. HAYDEN. From actual sales of lands, or leases for 
oil. The money from those two sources goes to the recla- 
mation fund. 

Mr, WALSH. That is, on public lands other than the 
naval petroleum reserves? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is right. That is the situa- 
tion we are trying to correct. It seems but fair that the 
reclamation fund should obtain 524% percent of that money 
also. The remaining 4744 percent is more than ample, 
when paid into the Treasury, to cover the cost of anything 
paid out by reason of the Navy Department having to ad- 
minister the naval oil reserves. ; 

Mr. WALSH. But the 47% percent does not go to the 
Navy Department. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Or it would not do so under the Senator’s 
bill. It would go into the Public Treasury. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It would go into miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury; but the Navy Department very properly 
points out that in its administration of the reserves it has 
not spent as much as the income by many millions of dollars. 
The point I am making is that the 47% percent will be 
more than ample to compensate for any expenditure that 
is made because of the naval reserves. 

Mr. WALSH. The position of the Navy Department, as 
the Senator probably knows, is one of fear that there will 
be an agitation to increase the exploitation of these oil 
wells, and that that pressure and that effort, which already 
exist and have always existed, will be augmented by the 
desire to increase this fund, and therefore will eventually 
lead to tapping these oil reserves and diminishing the sup- 
ply for future uses. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not blame the naval officials, in the 
light of the experience they had in the Harding adminis- 
tration, because of the great Teapot Dome scandal. There 
was then a deliberate attempt to rob the naval oil reserves. 
There is not any question about that. 

Mr. WALSH. And since that time, they inform me— 
the Senator perhaps can confirm this statement—that in 
counties and communities where the reserves are located 
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there is constant pressure to lease them or to tap them, 
so as to provide employment, and so as to develop business 
in the particular communities. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Where a situation of alternate sections existed, there were 
certain oil leases on the sections when the Government 
finally obtained title to them. There was pressure upon the 
part of operators who were taking oil out of the naval re- 
serves to be allowed to continue in business, and, of course, 

. that might affect the business of the localities. But where 
a naval reserve as such has been set up, and where the 
matter is not complicated with the alternate-section situa- 
tion, there has been no effort anywhere in the United States 
to disturb it, because it would be unpatriotic to think of 
going into a reserve of that kind. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think I might answer the Senator 
from Massachusetts upon that point by a specific illustration. 

The Teapot Dome, a naval reserve, was located in the 
State of Wyoming, in the county of Natrona; and there 
never was a single suggestion from the county or from the 
State of which I have any knowledge whatsoever for the 
opening of that dome. 

It was not until the suggestion came from persons living 
altogether outside the boundaries of the State—an oil opera- 
tor in California, an oil operator from Oklahoma or Texas, 
and a Secretary of the Interior from New Mexico—that the 
Teapot Dome was leased. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course the Teapot Dome is now, to all 
intents and purposes, sealed up. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH. And there is no problem there of leakage 
or sale; but there is such a problem in the two reserves in 
California. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course the reserves in California 
are complicated by the situation which has already been de- 
scribed of alternate sections of land, some owned by the 
Government and some owned by private interests, which it 
is desired to exchange. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in that connection let me 
state, with respect to the California situation, that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], as chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, has piloted through this body 
a very satisfactory piece of legislation which is now pending 
before the House Committee on Naval Affairs. It provides 
for consolidating the naval oil lands in order to get rid of 
the checkerboard so that the Government will have its oil 
in one body of land and the private owners will have their 
lands in another. That is a highly desirable piece of legis- 
lation and with its enactment I am satisfied the Navy De- 
partment will be able to retain the entire values of the 
Government oil. 

In addition let me point out one other thing which indi- 
cates that there is no disposition on the part of anyone to 
disturb the situation. Only recently, on the 21st of March, 
the Secretary of the Interior issued an order that there 
should be no drilling on any public lands surrounding a naval 
oil reserve within a mile of the boundary. This order shows 
the strongest and best kind of cooperation between the In- 
terior Department and the Navy Department with respect 
to these reserves. I can say truthfully to the Senator that 
so far as I have talked with those interested in this problem 
in the West they all want the naval oil saved in the ground. 
I ask that a statement of the Department, with regulations 
issued, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 

quest of the Senator from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the statement and regulations 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Issuance of stringent regulations, protecting from private ex- 
ploitation the Nation’s petroleum resources in the Teapot Dome, 
Wyo., Elk Hills, Calif., and all other portions of the approximately 
70,000 acres of naval petroleum and military and naval helium re- 
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perves was announced today by Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
eckes. 

Part of the intensive program carried on during the past 5 years 
to reserve these valuable deposits of oil and helium for public 
ownership, instructions have been given to registers of the General 
Land Office to reject applications for oil and gas leases on lands 
within 1 mile of the exterior boundaries of a naval petroleum or 
a military or naval helium reserve. 

Following closely upon the verdict of the Federal court in 
southern California, declaring section 36 in the Elk Hills sector 
to be Government property, and assessing more than $6,000,000 in 
damages upon the Standard Oil Co. of California, and a similar 
finding by Commissioner Fred W. Johnson, of the General Land 
Office, that section 16, in the same area, should be similarly classi- 
fied, the new regulations issued by Secretary Ickes today marks a 
significant forward step in the efforts of the Department of the 
Interior to preserve the Nation’s oil resources for the benefit of all 
the people. 

“It is now the established policy of the Department not to grant 
permits within 1 mile of a naval petroleum reserve,” Secretary Ickes 
explained today. 

That policy was first promulgated in response to recommenda- 
tions of the President's Commission on Naval Oil Reserves, in 
May 1924, and was reemphasized in a ruling of the Department of 
the Interior in October 1933. 

“In order that a regulation expressing adequately the present 
policy of the Department may be included in the code of Gen- 
eral Land Office regulations, the present order was issued to all 
registers,” Secretary Ickes said. 

Although the original departmental order was made applicable 
to only naval petroleum reserve 1, Elk Hills, and 3, Teapot Dome, 
the present instructions involve also the Buena Vista petroleum 
reserve in California, and undeterminate acreage of potential pe- 
troleum resources near Point Barrow, Alaska, and the military and 
naval helium reservation in Utah. 

The l-mile restriction limit, incidentally, is imposed because 
mining experts estimate it affords adequate margin of protection 
from draining of the oil resources by private wells outside the 
reservation. 

REGULATIONS GOVERNING OIL AND GAS LEASE APPLICATIONS FOR LANDS 
WITHIN 1 MILE OF CERTAIN RESERVES 
Registers, District Land Offices. 

Sirs: May 1, 1924, the Department directed that no filings under 
section 13 of the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), should be 
allowed for lands within 1 mile of the exterior boundaries of 
naval petroleum reserves Nos. 1 and 3. By decisions of the Depart- 
ment rendered subsequent to that date, these instructions have 
been extended to all naval petroleum reserves and to the military 
and naval helium reserve. 

Inasmuch as the Department's instructions of May 1, 1924, do not 
adequately express the present policy of the Department, the fol- 
lowing regulation is hereby adopted: 

“No application for an oil and gas lease under the act of February 
25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), as amended, will be allowed for lands within 
1 mile of the exterior boundaries of a naval petroleum reserve or 
military and naval helium reserve.” 

In accordance with the foregoing, you are directed to reject, sub- 
ject to the right of appeal, all oil and gas lease applications for 
lands within 1 mile of the exterior boundaries of a naval petroleum 
reserve or military and naval helium reserve. 

Very respectfully, 
FRED W. JOHNSON, 


Commissioner. 
Approved March 21, 1938. 
HAROLD L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think the issue is a very 
narrow one. I am sure that all Senators here feel as 
strongly as I do, and as the Navy does, that we should con- 
serve these petroleum deposits. The issue is simply whether 
there should be a transfer of receipts from the existing 
leases, so that instead of being in the general fund in the 
Public Treasury, they should be used for reclamation pur- 
poses. Is not that correct? The Navy's position is that 
it is better to have them treated as general Treasury funds, 
because it is feared that otherwise there will greater likeli- 
hood of pressure being exerted to increase the funds. 
Mr. HAYDEN: In my judgment, that is a wholly un- 
founded fear. 
Mr. WALSH. Have I stated the issue correctly? 
Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; that is all there is that stands in the 
way of the enactment of the legislation I have proposed. 
Mr. WALSH. How does the Committee on Appropriations 
feel about this aspect of the question? Are they disposed 
to suggest that appropriations for all activities of the Gov- 
ernment, including reclamation activities, should go through 
the regular channel of being included in appropriation bills 
and marked as appropriations for given purposes, or are 
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they willing to have a diversion of these particular funds 
for this purpose? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is where there was another mistake. 
Receipts from the sale of public lands, receipts from oil, and 
all similar receipts, are paid into the Federal Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. After they get into the Treasury, 
by a bookkeeping arrangement a record is made as to what 
they are, but not a dollar can come out of the Treasury 
unless it is appropriated by the Congress. If the Senator 
will examine the Interior Department appropriation bill he 
will find that each appropriation is made annually by Con- 
gress. There is no thought on the part of anyone that 
because certain of the revenues from the naval oil reserves 
or the revenues from oil on the public domain is to be de- 
voted to reclamation purposes that it shall go there auto- 
matically. It must be done by annual appropriations by 
Congress based upon Budget estimates in the regular way. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the occasion, then, for labeling 
these funds for this particular use if there has to be in- 
cluded in each appropriation bill an outright appropriation 
for the total amount of money to be expended for reclama- 
tion? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The arrangement which is followed is 
that so much money comes in from the sale of public lands, 
and so much from oil, and that amounts on the books to 
a certain sum of money. Such sums are then earmarked to 
the reclamation fund. The Budget estimates are limited by 
the size of that fund. 

Mr. WALSH. But the appropriation bill designates only 
the amount of money needed for reclamation projects, in 
addition to this fund. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; out of the reclamation fund. 

Mr. WALSH. Out of that fund? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. Out of existing funds. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I thank the Senator from Maine. 

Mr, HAYDEN. If the reclamation fund is not augmented, 
then the work is slowed down on all reclamation projects. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the fund that could be made avail- 
able under the amendment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. About $29,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. That is my recollection. What is the an- 
nual income from the naval oil leases? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The last information I have fixes it at 
about a million and a half dollars a year, but it will de- 
crease. 

Mr. WALSH. What was the position of the Committee on 
Appropriations about this amendment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The proposal is based upon action taken 
by the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys and not 
by the Committee on Appropriations. I am moving on my 
own responsibilities to suspend the rules. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the Senator bring the amendment be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; this proposal is not approved by the 
Committee on Appropriations but is approved by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. I have discussed the 
matter before that committee, but the Committee on Appro- 
priations cannot recommend this type of legislation. The 
only way I could bring the proposal before the Senate was 
on my own motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand. I was curious to know about 
it, and I hope that some time before the debate is over we 
will get the viewpoint of the Committee on Appropriations as 
well. I understand the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys has approved the amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; but the Committee on Appropriations 
has not acted upon it, and it could not, under the rules of 
the Senate. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. As the Senator’s proposed amendment is 
drawn, 6242 percent of the $29,000,000 of the accumula- 
tion—— 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Fifty-two and one-half percent. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Fifty-two and one-half percent of the 
$29,000,000 which has already accrued and covered into the 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury will be available for 
reclamation purposes? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; 52% percent of more than $50,000,000 
will be made available, amounting to about $29,000,000. 

Mr. GILLETTE. In addition to that, if the amendment 
shall be agreed to, there will be available for the reclamation 
fund 52% percent of any accruals which develop by way of 
royalty on the public land. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. My information is that 
that might amount to possibly a million or a million and a 
half dollars, decreasing each year, because the Navy is shut- 
ting down wells. When they shut them all down there will 
be no further production of oil from the naval reserves, and 
they will be accomplishing the purpose for which they were 
designed. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I think the Senator is correct, that at 
present the amount is about $1,600,000. But does the Sena- 
tor have in mind that in reserve No. 1 in California, where 
the Standard Oil Co. owns alternate sections, if they start 
drilling it will become necessary immediately for the Gov- 
ernment to start offset wells in their alternate sections, and 
approximately 16 miles of boundary will have to be brought 
se a the program, with the consequent increase of roy- 
al 

Mr. HAYDEN. My thought is that if the House of Repre- 
sentatives acts on the bill which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE] piloted through the Senate, the California situa- 
tion will be immediately corrected, because the Secretary of 
the Navy is not only given power to negotiate to consolidate 
these lands but the power to condemn if necessary. As a 
matter of fact, no increase in the amount of drilling is 
anticipated. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. A good many years ago I had the good for- 
tune to be a member of the Committee on Public Lands and 


‘Surveys when it investigated the Teapot Dome and other 


naval oil reserve matters under the leadership of the late 
Senator Walsh, of Montana. Naturally I have been inter- 
ested in what has followed as a result of that investigation. 

I have made inquiry as to the net amount that was recov- 
ered to the United States Treasury as a result of that investi- 
tion and the litigation which followed, and I find that there 
has been recovered as a result of the investigation, which 
had to do with naval oil reserves, in cash, $24,740,000; in 
oil-storage facilities, $7,350,000; in value in oil, $1,986,000; in 
the estimated cost of wells and equipment on lands that were 
taken over when the leases were canceled, $7,500,000, or a 
total of $41,577,580. That was the recovery to the United 
States due to the activity of the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

I shall ask permission to have inserted in the Record a 
letter from Capt. H. A. Stuart, of the United States Navy, 
Director, Naval Petroleum Reserves, setting forth this in- 
formation. 

I am making this statement partly because it should be 
a matter of record, partly because the bill which is now 
under discussion came through the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. I merely desire to make clear that 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys still has in its 
membership Senators who were interested in the original 
investigation, in the recovery for the Navy of these great 
reserves, and in recommending the adoption of the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Arizona has offered to the 
pending bill. We did not feel that any injury or any im- 
pairment to the Navy was possible; on the contrary, that it 
was applying to a great public development certain funds 
now in the Treasury, which came from the public lands of 
the West, and which would go into a fund, which, in the 
development of reclamation projects, must be reimbursed. 
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The reclamation expenditures are reimbursed. They are not 
like expenditures for many other purposes made by various 
appropriation acts and when the money is expended and is 
gone. 

For some reason there seems great disposition to contest 
every appropriation for reclamation. Among the appropria- 
tions made by the Government, the reclamation appropria- 
tion is the only one as to which the money is reimbursable 
to the Treasury. We make appropriations to repair dam- 
ages caused by floods, we make appropriations for rivers and 
harbors, we make appropriations in vastly greater sums 
without question in connection with which there is no 
reimbursable feature; but for some reason or other, every 
time an effort is made to appropriate money for the develop- 
ment of the West, when the money is to be repaid by the 
West, then opposition seems to develop. That is true with 
respect to the Interior Department appropriation bill. Every 
time the Interior Department bill comes up for considera- 
tion it is disclosed that it is the smallest of the departmental 
appropriation bills, and yet it is the bill which receives more 
opposition and is the cause of more contention than any 
other. 

Following the consideration of this bill the Senate will 
consider a bill appropriating some $500,000,000 for the 
Army. We have had before us bills making appropriations 
for the Navy in as large a sum or even larger. We have 
acted upon independent offices bills appropriating one and 
one-half billion dollars. Other bills go through without 
much opposition, but for some reason or other there is al- 
ways a determined opposition against the lending of money 
to the settlers in the West who are trying to build up the 
resources of the Nation. è 

I referred to a report I had received from Captain Stuart. 
I ask that his letter to me, with his report, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter and report were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 30, 1937. 
Hon. Atva B. ADAMS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR ApAMs: In response to the telephoned request 
made by your office today, there is attached hereto a memo- 
randum supplementing the information furnished you with my 
letter of November 22, 1937. 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. STUART, 
Captain, United States Navy, 
Director, Naval Petroleum Reserves. 


MEMORANDUM RE NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVE No. 1 IN CALIFORNIA 
Subject: Litigation Involving Pan American Petroleum Co. and 
other interests of the late E. L. Doheny. 
CASE B—100-M 


On March 17, 1924, special counsel for the United States filed 
suit in the United States district court for southern Cali- 
fornia against the Pan American Petroleum Co. and Pan Amer- 
ican Petroleum & Transport Co. for the purpose of canceling 
two oil and gas leases ating 31,050 acres of lands in Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 1 held by the Pan American Petroleum 
Co. and of terminating two contracts covering the construc- 
tion of certain oil storage facilities, aggregating approximately 
4,000,000 barrels, at Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, on the 
grounds of conspiracy, fraud, and other illegalities. 

On May 28, 1925, the district court found, in general, in favor 
of the Government; on January 4, 1926, the decision of the district 
court was affirmed by the United States court of appeals and on 
February 28, 1927, the United States Supreme Court, in a unani- 
mous decision, upheld the decision cf the court of appeals. 

Pursuant to the above court decisions a judgment in the sum 
of $13,013,151.76 was entered against the defendant companies, 
The above judgment represented $9,098,287.48 in royalty products 
turned over to the Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co. 
as payment for the construction at Pearl Harbor and $3,914,- 
864.28, the value of 1,500,000 barrels of fuel oil stored in the Pearl 
Harbor tanks, the lessee’s share of production from the canceled 
leases, profits thereon, interest, and court costs. The defendant 
companies were financially responsible and paid the judgment into 
the Treasury of the United States in September 1927. 


CASE B-115-M 


On September 3, 1924, special counsel for the United States filed 
suit in the United States District Court, Southern District in 
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California, to cancel the so-called E-G-I lease of the Pan Amer- 
ican Petroleum Co. involving an additional 662 acres of land in 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1. 

On November 8, 1930, the United States district court rendered 
a decision against the United States; on February 5, 1932, the 
United States court of appeals reversed the decision of the dis- 
trict court; and on November 7, 1932, the United States Supreme 
pour denied the defendants a review of the circuit court’s de- 
cision. 

On January 14, 1933, by a decree upon mandate, a judgment in 
the sum of $9,277,666.17 was entered in favor of the United States 
to cover the value of the lessee’s shares of oil, gas, and gasoline 
produced from the canceled lease. 

Prior to the settlement of the above litigation control of the 
defendant company, the Pan American Petroleum Co., had passed 
to the Richfield Oil Co., and both companies had been forced into 
receivership. 

Because of the involved nature of the receiverships, the Govern- 
ment agreed to accept the sum of $5,500,000, to be paid from the 
assets of the receiver of the Richfield Oil Co., in settlement of the 
Government's claim against assets of the Pan American Petroleum 
Co., but reserved the right to proceed against E. L. Doheny in an 
effort to collect the balance of $3,777,666.17, with interest, still due 
on the judgment. The compromise was effected and $5,500,000 was 
paid by the Richfield receiver into the United States Treasury on 
May 14, 1935. 

SUIT NO. 6726 (H) 

On March 5, 1936, counsel for the United States brought suit 
against the executors of the estate of E. L. Doheny, deceased, for 
the sum of $5,188,721.77, with interest at 7 percent per annum 
after May 14, 1935. 

Attorneys for the Doheny estate sought a settlement of this suit 
out of court, and a compromise involving the payment of $3,000,000 
to the United States was agreed upon. This sum was paid into the 
United States Treasury April 14, 1937. 


SECTION 36 CASE 


On June 14 and 15, 1933, the Secretary of the Interior held hear- 
ings in the so-called “36 case,” involving the known mineral char- 
acter of section 36, township 30 south, range 23 east, Mount Diablo 
meridian, on January 26, 1903, a section of land in the center of 
naval petroleum reserve No. 1 held by claimants under titles as 
transferees of State of California; on January 24, 1935, the Secre- 
tary rendered his opinion in favor of the Government and stated 
therein, in part: 

“It follows from the conclusions of fact and of law herein set 
forth that section 36, township 30 south, range 23 east, Mount 
Diablo base and meridian, was known to be mineral in character 
at the time of its formal identification by approval of the survey, 
and that title to this section has never vested in the State of Cali- 
fornia or its transferees but remains in the United States.” 

Section 36 was claimed by the Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Frank Carman, Charles Fairbanks, Mrs. Sidney H. Greeley, Edward 
L, Doheny, and Thomas A, O’Donnell—the said Doheny, Greeley, 
and O'Donnell interests claiming lots 1 and 2 thereof, 54 acres, 
which lots had been leased by claimants to the Pan American 
Petroleum Co. 

Special counsel for the United States filed suit against claimants 
to section 36 in the United States district court, Fresno, Calif., 
on January 20, 1937. 

On April 22, 1937, attorneys representing the Doheny interests 
sought a settlement out of court of that part of the section 36 case 
involving lots 1 and 2, In connection with the proposed settle- 
ment all claimants to lots 1 and 2, including the lessee, the Pan 
American Petroleum Co., relinquished to the United States all in- 
terests in and titles to the lands concerned, and attorneys for the 
Doheny estate paid to the United States Treasury $100,000 in set- 
tlement of all claims against the former lessee and the. royalty 
owners; all actions involving these litigants in the section 36 case 
were then dismissed. 

On June 13, 14, and 15 Judge Leon R. Yankwich heard argu- 
ments of counsel for the remaining defendants, Standard Oil Co., 
Carman, Fairbanks, et al., on their plea to have the case trans- 
ferred from the equity to the law side of the court. 

On August 25, 1937, Judge Yankwich upheld the Government's 
plea that the case be tried in equity as well as its motions to 
dismiss and to strike certain defenses attacking the Secretary of 
the Interior's decision; the court in its opinion found the Secre- 
tary's decision and action in the case to be final as it pertained 
to the known mineral character of the land on January 26, 1903, 
and sustained the Secretary’s conclusion that title to the property 
never had left the United States. 

On November 8 to 12 arguments were heard by Judge Yankwich 
at Fresno, Calif. The court has not yet rendered its opinion, but 
a decision thereon is expected in December 1937. 


INCOME TAX REFUND 


In addition to the sums of $5,500,000 and $3,000,000 paid by the 
receiver for the Richfield Oil Co. and attorneys for the Doheny 
estate to satisfy the Government's judgment in the case B-115-M 
above, the sum of $191,214.28 due the Pan American Petroleum 
Co. for overpaid income taxes was credited against the Govern- 
ment’s judgment on November 6, 1933; thus the Government has 
recovered to date $8,691,214.28 of the $9,277,666.17 due it in the 
above action. 
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The result of all litigation involving naval petroleum reserves 
Nos. 1 and 3 has been: 


Recovered from E. L. Doheny interests: 


. SRS ——U— 8 $13, 013, 151. 76 
c ² A . 8 8, 691,214. 28 
% AAE D E E L ener sewren 100, 000. 00 

21, 804, 366. 04 


Mammoth Oil Co. 3, 509. 19 
Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co 2, 906, 484. 32 
Recovered from Midwest Refining Co- 19, 799. 14 
Recovered from Stanolind Pipe Line Co. 6, 465. 19 
2, 936, 257. 84 


In all a sum of $24,740,623.88 in money. 

In capitulation, 31,766 acres of lands in Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 1 and 9,321 acres of lands in Nayal Petroleum Reserve 
No. 3 were returned to the jurisdiction of the Navy Department 
as a result of the leases canceled by the courts and the relin- 
quishment of claims to lots 1 and 2 in section 36. The Navy 
Department has also come into possession of oil storage facilities 
at Pearl Harbor which cost the Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Co. $7,350,814.11 to construct and 1,500,000 barrels of 
fuel oil placed in the above storage by the Pan American Petro- 
leum and rt Co. at a cost of $1,986,142.47, or a total value 
of $9,336,956.58 in addition to moneys paid into the United States 
Treasury. Oil and gas wells and other facilities which were placed 
on the lands by the lessees during the period the lands were 
under lease and which it is estimated cost the lessees in the neigh- 
borhood of $7,500,000 have also come into the possession of the 
United States as a result of this successful litigation. 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 22, 1937. 
Hon. Atva B. ADAMS, 
Room 259, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR ADAMS: Pursuant to the telephoned request 
made by Mr. Scott, of your office, there is attached hereto a short 
memorandum relating to naval petroleumn reserve No. 3 (Teapot 
Dome) in Wyoming. Should additional information on this subject 
be necessary, this office will be happy to furnish it. 


Vi truly yours, 
hs H. A. STUART, 


Captain, United States Navy, 
Director, Naval Petroleum Reserves. 


MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR ALVA B. ADAMS 


Subject: Naval petroleum reserve No. 3, in Wyoming (Teapot Dome). 

Naval petroleum reserve No. 3 (comprising 9,321 acres of lands in 
Natrona County, Wyo., adjacent to the Salt Creek oil field) was 
created by President Wilson by Executive order dated April 30, 1915, 
under authority vested in him by the Pickett Act, act of June 25, 
1910 (36 Stat. 847). 

All of the land in the reserve was included in a lease to the 

Mammoth Oil Co. dated April 7, 1922, signed by Albert B. Fall, 

of the Interior, and by Edwin Denby, Secretary of the 
Navy, on behalf of the United States, and by H. F. Sinclair, presi- 
dent, on behalf of the lessee. 

Suit was brought by the Government in the Federal court in 
Wyoming to cancel the Mammoth Oil Co.’s lease to naval petroleum 
reserve No. 3, and on March 13, 1924, Rear Admiral Strauss and 
A. E. Watts were appointed receivers by the court. 

The Mammoth Oil Co.’s lease was set aside by a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court on April 13, 1927, in the case of 
United States v. Mammoth Oil Co. (275 U. S. 13). 

Prior to the receivership 65 oil wells and 12 gas wells were drilled 
on the naval reserve. The total production from these oil wells 
has been 3,550,228 barrels, of which amount 1,442,496 barrels were 

uced by the Mammoth Oil Co. before the receivership. In 
addition to the oil produced, 5,162,869,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
and 2,483,896 gallons of gasoline were produced and sold by the 
Mammoth Oil Co. and the receivers, The estimated value of the 
products produced is $6,364,436.22, of which amount $848,947.91, or 
13.33 percent, accrued to the Government as royalties under the 
terms of the lease. 

The United States Geological Survey, of the Department of the 
Interior, has estimated that the original recoverable oil content of 
naval petroleum reserve No. 3 by present known méthods of pro- 
duction was probably about 20,000,000 barrels, which estimate 
leaves about 16,500,000 barrels still remaining in the reserve as a 
result of the cancelation of the Mammoth Oil Co.'s lease. 

The income to the Government from its ownership of naval 
petroleum reserve No. 3 to July 1, 1937, has aggregated $6,035,657.70; 
derived from litigation and receiverships, $5,936,540.15; sale of 
materials, $47,764.53; rental of oil-field storage and equipment, 
$44,421.91; rental, grazing rights, $883.84; and royalties paid in 
cash, $6,047.27. 

Naval petroleum reserve No. 3, located far inland, is a small, 
though valuable, underground reserve of good-quality oil which 
can be conserved without loss indefinitely. 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, in connection with the obser- 
vation made by the Senator from Colorado, with respect to 
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one Senator from the South, I wish to assure him that I 
have never manifested any intention or effort to oppose any- 
thing that my colleagues wanted for the development of that 
great part of our country, the West. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the lands in question are naval 
oil lands. The oil on them is naval oil. I have always 
thought that any revenues obtained from the leasing of 
these lands ought to come back to the Navy, but it has not 
been found possible to make any such arrangement. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Arizona why should 
this money, instead of going back to the Navy—and the 
Lord knows the Navy needs it—go to the Interior Depart- 
ment to be used by the Reclamation Service? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator will pardon me, I think 
he will not say that the Navy needs it with the idea of in 
any sense conveying the idea that Congress has failed at any 
time to make ample appropriations for the Navy. Congress 
is making larger and larger appropriations for the Navy 
every year. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Congress on the whole has done 
quite well for the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The amount of money we are talking 
about is some twenty-eight million or twenty-nine million 
dollars, and perhaps a million or so dollars a year hereafter, 
which is only a drop in the bucket when compared with the 
amount appropriated for the Navy. 

However, a portion of the Senator’s question deserves a 
more detailed answer. These lands were public lands of the 
United States, and if the naval oil reserve had not been 
created they would have been drilled for oil, and 52½ per- 
cent would have gone normally to the Reclamation Service. 
But those of us who live in the West, having the same feel- 
ings of patriotism that actuate Americans elsewhere, were 
perfectly willing to have the oil saved in the ground. So 
long as it remains in the ground we are happy, but if it is 
drilled, then we feel a problem is presented, because then 
the revenues, instead of accruing, as they normally would, 
to the extent of 52% percent to the reclamation fund, go 
into miscellaneous receipts. We feel that so long as there 
is drilling the reclamation fund should have its share of the 
receipts. 

. Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
me 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I might add just a word to what my 
distinguished colleague from Arizona has said, in response 
to the question of the Senator from Maine, by adverting 
briefly to the history of the creation of the reclamation 
fund and the treatment of the public lands. 

Within the past 20 years there has been a great change in 
the manner in which the Federal Government has disposed 
of the public lands. From the time of Abraham Lincoln 
down to the passage of the Oil and Gas Leasing Act, or, prior 
to that, to the time of the creation of the forest reserves 
under the administration of Theodore Roosevelt, the public 
land was given away to those who would settle upon it, 
either by way of homestead or by way of mineral claim, and 
when persons, complying with the homestead laws or the 
mineral laws, established themselves upon the land, they 
received a complete and full title to the land, and the land 
immediately went upon the tax roll to support the local 
communities, the cities, the counties, and the State. 

When the forest reserves were created, the homestead laws 
were suspended with respect to every acre of land that was 
included within the forest reserves. 

Then during the administration of President Taft all those 
lands which were deemed to be valuable for oil and gas, 
which theretofore had been subject to private claim under 
the placer mining law, were withdrawn from entry, so that 
no person thereafter could go upon those lands and under 
the placer mining law establish private title thereto, and in 
that manner put them on the tax roll. For years Congress 
argued about the method by which these withdrawn lands 
should be handled, and finally in 1920, when the Mineral 
Leasing Act was passed, it was decided that the Government 
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should for all time, or at least until Congress again acted, 
retain the title to these lands, but lease them for devel- 
opment. i 

When the reclamation law was passed, in the administra- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt, the reclamation fund was cre- 
ated as a revolving fund. There was an appropriation with 
which it was initiated. Then it was provided that all the in- 
come of the Federal Government arising from the sale of 
public lands should go into the reclamation fund. The pur- 
pose was to use these moneys as a revolving fund to reclaim 
the arid West, to make it possible for persons to settle upon 
these lands. 

As the years passed and the tendency for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to hold onto the land, instead of allowing title to 
pass, increased, the time came when, 2 or 3 years ago, we 
suspended all homesteading upon the public domain, and 
passed what is known as the Taylor Grazing Act, by which 
all of the remaining public domain is now held by the Gov- 
ernment just as the oil lands are held, and just as the for- 
est lands are held, and no private title may now be asserted 
to any of these so-called grazing lands. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. When I came to the Senate, 79 percent of 
the State of Idaho was under the control of the Federal 
Government, and from it the State of Idaho derived no 
taxes and no income whatever. One can imagine the con- 
dition of the Western States by reason of such a condition. 
They were circumscribed in their development because of 
the fact that the Federal Government had withdrawn the 
public lands from private entry. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Senator from Idaho for 
that comment. What the Senator has said with respect to 
Idaho applies with equal force to all the Rocky Mountain 
States. But the point to which I wanted to direct the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Maine, the Senator from Idaho, 
and the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, is that by the suspension of the sale of public lands, 
Congress has stopped the income to the reclamation fund 
from that source. No more are lands sold, and therefore 
there is no more accretion to the reclamation fund from that 
source. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator has been discussing very ably 
the situation in the Western States regarding the control of 
our land being held by the Federal Government. The Sena- 
tor has mentioned the fact that homesteading has been 
withdrawn. He is without doubt familiar with the fact that 
in recent years the Federal Government has not only entirely 
changed its policy of placing land in private ownership, but 
has gone into many of our Western States—I do not know 
about the Senator’s State of Wyoming, but I do know that 
it is true in my State of New Mexico—and has made large 
purchases of land theretofore under private ownership, sub- 
ject to the payment of taxes, and has withdrawn thousands 
of acres of that sort of land in the State of New Mexico, and 
probably in the State of Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator, of course, states the 
fact. Thousands of acres were so purchased in the State of 
Montana, in the State of Wyoming, in the State of Utah, 
and in all the Rocky Mountain West. But the point I am 
emphasizing is that when the Mineral Leasing Act was 
passed Congress agreed that as a compensation to the States 
for that act of taking away the lands, and thus making it no 
longer possible to reduce those lands to private ownership, 
52% percent of all the royalties derived from the leasing of 
the public lands should go to the reclamation fund, 10 
percent into the Treasury, and 3712 percent to the States in 
which the lands lay. The naval reserves were not included. 

Mr. WALSH. What was the date of that act? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. February 1920. The naval reserves 
were not included in that provision because, as the Senator 
from Arizona has said, the belief was entertained at that 
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time that there probably would be very little development 
of the naval reserves. It was recognized that in California 
there would necessarily be some development. 

The Secretary of the Navy—Secretary Daniels at that 
time—was authorized to develop these lands on behalf of the 
Navy. That authority, as I recall, was contained in the naval 
appropriation bill at that time. The leasing act, how- 
ever, confirming as it did the creation of the naval reserves, 
did not make any provision for the division of the lands. 
But the fact remains that the royalties which have been 
derived and are now being derived from the operation of 
the naval reserves go not to the Navy but into the Treasury. 
They have been expended for all manner of purposes. 

The proposal before us takes nothing from the Navy. It 
does not provide for the development of the naval reserves. 
The proposal before us does not lead to the exploitation of 
the naval reserves. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Wyoming a question. I do not question in the least his argu- 
ment that the States have been deprived of a source of 
revenue from these public lands. If that is true, why is 
there no provision in this particular bill that a percentage 
of the fund shall go to the States, which provision has 
been included in every similar bill which has been presented 
up to the present time? è 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I shall be very frank with the Sena- 
tor. The purpose was to indicate that we were not trying 
to take funds from the Federal Treasury for any but 
Federal purposes. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator has just been arguing that 
the States are entitled to this benefit because they have been 
deprived of a fund. The Senator’s argument has much 
cogency and force. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was so arguing; but we did not ask 
that 47% percent of this fund be turned over to the States, 
as 474 percent of the royalties from the public domain are 
turned over, because we did not want to put ourselves in the 
position of even seeming to be trying to take money from 
the Federal Treasury for the benefit of the States. We did 
ask, however, that 5244 percent of the royalties go to the 
reclamation fund, which is the same percentage provided 
for in the general leasing act for leases upon the public 
domain. The reason for that, of course, is that the reclama- 
tion projects are in the arid-land States, where the naval 
reserves and the oil reserves are. 

Take my own State as an example: Natrona County, 
where Teapot Dome lies and where the Salt Creek field lies, 
has contributed in excess of $54,000,000 to the oil royalty 
fund, of which 52% percent went to the reclamation fund. 
None of the funds from the Teapot Dome, which were small, 
went into the reclamation fund. By reason of the authoriza- 
tion by Congress of the construction of the Kendrick project, 
formerly known as the Casper-Alcova project, when the oil 
fields of Natrona County are completely exhausted there will 
remain upon the surface of the land the development 
financed by the oil royaltfes. 

The same condition applies to all the western arid-land 
States. We are asking help to obtain some exchange for the 
great contribution, by way of oil royalties, which the West- 
ern States are making to the Federal Treasury. 

Bear in mind that the source of our revenue for the recla- 
mation fund has been taken away. The proposal under con- 
sideration does not take a dollar from the Navy. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator inform me how large the 
reclamation fund is? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Will the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN] refresh my memory on that point? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there is about $14,000,000 
in the fund at the present time. It has dwindled until it is 
hardly large enough to function. 
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Mr. HALE. What is the normal size of the fund from year 
to year? 

Mr. HAYDEN. In recent years we have been receiving 
about $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 in accretions to the reclama- 
tion fund from repayments by settlers, which represent the 
principal source of income, and some money from the oil 
leases. At the present moment the fund stands at about 
$14,000,000. 

Mr, HALE. How much would be added by way of revenue 
if the proposal under consideration were agreed to? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It would add about $11,000,000 or $12,- 
000,000 to the fund. 

Mr. HALE. So that the size of the fund would be more 
than doubled if the same amount were obtained every year? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is not possible to obtain such an 
amount every year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The most we can expect to receive from 
year to year is $1,000,000 or $1,100,000, as the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] has indicated. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, it is clearly understood by the 
Senator from Wyoming and the Senator from Arizona that 
the Navy has no concern whatever with the expenditure of 
United States funds for reclamation projects. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. The Navy is concerned only with the fear of 
the possibility of a raid on the oil reserves. I want to make 
it clear that there is no conflict between the two activities 
in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand that. I may say to the 
Senator that I am confident there is no basis for such a fear 
as he describes. 

Mr. WALSH. I am inclined to agree with the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be very happy to cooperate 
with the Senator from Massachusetts, the Senator from 
Maine, the Senator from Iowa, and any other Senator who 
wishes to defend the naval reserves by resisting any attempt 
whatsoever to raid the naval reserves or to exploit them. 
I feel that in connection with this amendment we ought to 
have the support of the distinguished Senators whom I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, what would indicate to the 
Senator that any- such raid is in prospect? If more lands 
are leased next year than are leased this year, would that 
circumstance be an indication to the Senator of a raid? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. The leasing of these lands is not within 
the authority of the Bureau of Reclamation and is not within 
the authority of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. HALE. That is quite true; but my experience with the 
Bureau of Reclamation has been that it has a long arm which 
reaches out, and if it sees a chance to obtain revenue in the 
way suggested, I feel very certain that it will take whatever 
steps are necessary to obtain the revenue. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hope the Senator has been impressed 
with my argument, 

Mr. HALE. I am very much impressed. I am always im- 
pressed with the able arguments of the Senator, but I cannot 
always agree with them. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The receipts of the Federal Treasury 
from the public lands of the West ought to be shared with 
the Western States for the development of Federal projects. 

Let me add just one word. Let us remember that the 
reclamation fund is a revolving fund, and that the settlers 
upon each of the projects are under contract to repay to the 
Federal Government the cost of the projects. I hope Sena- 
tors will cooperate with us in securing the adoption of the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Does experience show that the settlers have 
repaid the Federal Government? 

Mr. O)MAHONEY. Experience shows that they have been 
paying back in a very splendid manner. Several moratoria 
have been granted as the result of the depression. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. OMAHONEN. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. With respect to the lands which would be 
affected by the project in the Boise Valley, which was referred 
to earlier today, I desire to say that the settlers have paid 
back 991% » percent of all that is due. I will say to the 
Senator from Maine that that is a very fine percentage. 

Mr, GILLETTE. Mr. President, I rise principally to de- 
fend myself from the suggestion of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, and, incidentally, the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. The Senator needs no defense, so far 
as I am concerned, here or elsewhere. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Perhaps I am making a defense in antici- 
pation of an attack. However, it happens that I made ob- 
jection, when the calendar was called the other day, to the 
consideration of the bill dealing with this subject, because I 
felt that the bill should be heard on its merits and should be 
discussed on the floor. 

I wish to say further that I heartily endorse the state- 
ments made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 
There is no disposition on the part of any of us who have 
asked for the discussion of the bill to question the motives or 
purposes of anyone, or to increase the problem which is faced 
by the States of the West. We know the difficulty of the 
Western States. Let me detail the situation which has de- 
veloped. 

A number of years ago the Congress, in its wisdom, set 
aside certain public lands as naval reserves. I believe that 
any argument which has been presented today could have 
been presented far more cogently and with far more effect 
at that time. However, Congress took the action which I 
have mentioned, and took the lands out of the public-land 
category, creating out of them a naval reserve for the ex- 
clusive use and benefit of the Navy. The lands have been 
in the naval reserve ever since. 

At that time it was anticipated that it would be necessary 
to do some offset drilling, and a proviso for that purpose 
was made in the bill itself. 

Receipts from royalties have been covered into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts, as has been stated over and 
over again. Ever since that time, scarcely a year has passed 
when an attempt has not been made to divert the funds 
or to interfere with the administration by the Navy Depart- 
ment of the naval reserves. As I suggested just a moment 
ago in a question to the Senator from Wyoming 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I gladly yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. OMAHONET. The Senator remarks that every year 
since the passage of the act an attempt has been made 
to provide that a portion of the funds should be credited 
to the reclamation fund, and at the same time he says 
that when the act was passed in the first place no provision 
was made for it. Therefore he argues that, since there 
was no provision made in 1920 for crediting 52% percent 
to the reclamation fund, it was not the intention to do it. 
Then he argues that, inasmuch as every year since there 
has been an attempt to credit it, that it should not be done. 
The fact of the matter is that the credit was not secured 
in the first act because it was not believed that there would 
be any substantial development of the naval reserves. 

The truth of the matter is that the provision in the Naval 
Appropriation Act by which the Secretary of the Navy was 
authorized to develop these lands came, if my information 
is correct, as a surprise to most Members of the Senate. 
The fact that we have been asking for the credit of this 
fund is an indication of our earnest desire to have it where 
it belongs, namely, in the reclamation fund. It is taking 
not a penny from the Treasury, because, as the Senator 
has said, it goes into the miscellaneous receipts, and it has 
been spent for everything under the sun. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator argues very 
shrewdly but with very little basis on which to stand. The 
statement I made was that at the time the act was passed 
and these lands were created as a naval reserve—the sug- 
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gestion that is now made in the report of the committee 
that offset drilling would not be necessary and came as a 
surprise is not substantiated by the facts, because the very 
act itself provided for offset drilling. Since then, as I have 
stated, there have been various attempts—the Senator mis- 
understood me, I did not say that every year an attempt 
was made—to divert this fund to the reclamation fund. 
I said that almost every year there was an attempt made to 
divert it to the reclamation fund or to the States or to 
divert the supervision to the Interior Department or some 
other department. I wish to read in this connection a 
statement in a letter by Secretary Swanson, Secretary of 
the Navy, with regard to a bill of this same nature, which 
was presented in 1935. He then stated: 

In view of the fact that these reserves 222 grbo Janae 

specif urpose, 0 n m 
— teas. 128 8314 not "hee covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. While it is not specifically my affair, 
I wish to t out that there is doubt whether it is wise for 
the Nation to diminish its miscellaneous receipts in order to 
build up special funds. It would seem better accounting pro- 
cedure to have all such receipts covered into the Treasury and 
subsequently appropriated as desired by Congress. 

That is the conclusion of the Secretary of the Navy; that, 
I understand, is the position that has been taken by the 
Navy ever since Congress in its wisdom set aside these lands 
for the exclusive use and benefit of the Navy Department 
and ever since then the lands themselves, the resources in 
the ground, and the royalties after they have been paid in, 
have been a temptation for those who wanted to participate 
in the fund. ; 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. From the remark the Senator has made I 
infer that he rather agrees with the arguments advanced by 
the Senator from Wyoming and the Senator from Arizona 
as to the basic principle involved, that the Western States 
are entitled to share in the fund? 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator is not only justified in that 
conclusion, but I reiterate that I do agree. 

Mr. HATCH. Having reached that conclusion and be- 
lieving in our right, the Senator does not think that it is 
too late now to right a wrong that was done back in 1920, 
does he? 

Mr. GILLETTE. No. I am convinced that if this diver- 
sion is made, as I believe it will be, it will not more than take 
care of 25 percent of what will be necessary to pay the obliga- 
tions that have been incurred in the reclamation projects. 
It will be necessary to go into the Treasury then or only pay 
part of them. What I am interested in is this: If we set it 
aside for the exclusive use and benefit of the Navy I want 
the Senate to be informed of what they are doing. If it is 
the wish of the Congress to divert it to reclamation or any 
other purpose, it is all right with me. I merely want that 
thoroughly understood; and I objected for the purpose of 
having the matter brought out here and debated so that the 
Senate might know fully, so far as eminent Senators are able 
to inform them—and they have done so very forcefully this 
afternoon—what the issue is. That is the only interest I 
have in the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona (Mr. Haypen] to suspend 
paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the purpose of the considera- 
tion of his amendment. [Putting the question.] Two-thirds 
of the Senators present having voted in the affirmative, the 
motion to suspend the rules is agreed to. The question is 
now on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arizona, which has been read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate and open to further amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, by authority 
of the committee, I desire to offer two amendments. The 
first one proposes to appropriate $10,000 from the tribal 
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funds of the Choctaw Tribe and the Chickasaw Tribe. The 
money is to be used to defray expenses in connection with 
cases now pending in the Court of Claims as to which these 
Indians claim their treaty obligations have been violated. 
The money comes from their tribal funds; it is their own 
money. They ask that it be expended in this manner, but 
it takes an appropriation by the Congress before the money 
may be made available for the use desired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place in the bill, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

Expenses for attorneys of record representing the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations in cases pending before the Court of Claims, 
$10,000, one-half of said sum to be paid out of funds to the credit 
of said Choctaw Nation and one-half to be paid out of funds to 
the credit of the Chickasaw Nation: Provided, That all payments 
from said appropriation shall be within the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

.Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
second amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 70, line 8, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “for their benefit,” and in line 9, after 
the word “Interior,” to strike out the period and insert the 
following: 

For expenses incurred in the suits brought by the “Old Settlers” 
and/or “Emigrant” Cherokees under the act approved. April 25, 
1932 (47 Stat. 137), or in any appeals of said suits. In all such 
suits, in lieu of certiorari, the parties thereto shall have the right 
of appeal to the Supreme Court. The attorney of record of the 
Western Cherokees is hereby authorized to execute vouchers re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the clerks 
may have authority to correct all totals in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on page 130 of the bill, in 
line 25, after the word “substitutes,” I offer the following 
amendment: 


Unless made wholly from products grown in the United States. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, may I inquire if the 
amendment proposes to change existing law? 

Mr. GEORGE. It does not propose to change existing 
law. 

Mr. President, this amendment has to do with a provision 
that has been put in every appropriation act in recent 
years, and it is a provision which is wholly inexcusable. It 
ought to be stricken, as a matter of fact, from this bill and 
from all other appropriation acts. 

Here is an appropriation of money taken out of the tax- 
Payers’ pockets from those who produce cottonseed and 
cottonseed oil and cottonseed products as well as from those 
who produce everything else in the United States, and yet 
when appropriations are made the Appropriations Committee 
of the House habitually puts a provision in the bill against 
the use of the moneys appropriated for the purchase of 
oleomargarine. My amendment is to add after the words 
“oleomargarine or butter substitutes,” the words “unless 
made wholly from products grown in the United States.” 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that oleomargarine is a prod- 
uct that is taxed by the Congress of the United States. It 
is not only edible, but it contains no deleterious substance. 
It is subjected to a tax in the United States. It is an impor- 
tant product produced in the South, and the continued inser- 
tion of provisions of this kind limiting the public authority 
from buying a product that is made in one section of the 
country with public funds is, to say the least, without any 


Mr. President, I offer the 
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defense whatsoever. There is no requirement that any pub- 
lic official buy oleomargarine; there is no requirement that 
any part of the money be used for that purpose; but in 
these appropriation bills there is an absolute prohibition 
against.the use of money appropriated for public purposes 
for the purchase of a commodity made almost exclusively 
from an American-grown product. 

So, Mr. President, I offer, and I hope the committee will 
accept, the language which I have suggested, following the 
word “substitutes” at the bottom of page 130: 

Unless made wholly from products grown in the United States. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the amendment which the 
Senator offers is one which I believe is now in conference 
between the two Houses on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it is. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then we can take it to conference, and 
whatever is done on the other bill we can do on this one. 
We can adopt a general policy. The issue is there. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator for taking the 
amendment to conference; but I hope he will do more than 
take it to conference, because I am going to take up the 
matter on the floor every time I find it in one of the appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I imagine that the principle will be 
established in the independent offices appropriation bill one 
way or the other. If it is, naturally it will be followed in 
this bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I object to any under- 
standing that we are to be bound by what the conferees on 
another bill do. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I merely wanted to indicate that the issue 
has been raised heretofore on another appropriation bill, 
and that the precedent set there probably will be followed 
in this case; that is all. I do not want anybody to be bound 
by anything. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that the House conferees 
have taken that amendment to the House for a vote. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the House adopts it, there will be no 
question about its being adopted here. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that that is the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bunk in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 103, line 21, after the word 
“work” and the comma, it is proposed to insert: 

Including not exceeding $6,000 for a preliminary study in con- 
nection with the proposed museum development jointly with the 
Office of Indian Affairs at Two Medicine in Glacier National Park 
and at the Blackfeet Agency, Browning, Mont., including personal 
services in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I will take that amendment to conference, 
too. 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I desire to say that the 
purpose of the amendment is to provide funds to make a 
study of the necessity of providing a museum to take care 
of Indian relics which are rapidly being lost to the country. 
I understand that on these reservations in Montana there 
are a great many important Indian relics which are rapidly 
being lost to the country; and the amendment provides 
$6,000 for the purpose of making a study of the wisdom of 
developing a museum to take care of those relics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MURRAY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, that concludes all the pend- 
ing amendments. Pursuant to the agreement I suggest 
that the Interior Department bill be temporarily laid aside 
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until noon tomorrow, and that we proceed with the con- 
sideration of the Army bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be temporarily laid aside, to be taken up tomorrow under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 


REESTABLISHMENT OF REGULAR ARMY RESERVE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, when the bill for the 
Regular Army Reserve was before the Senate a few days 
ago, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] objected to its con- 
sideration. Since then, he has indicated that he would no 
longer object. In order that the necessary initial appropria- 
tion for a Regular Army Reserve may be carried in the War 
Department appropriation bill, which is about to be taken up, 
without being subject to a point of order. I ask that Senate 
bill 3530 be considered and acted on at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I assume that the bill meets the 
approval of the members of the Appropriations Committee 
who belong to the subcommittee having in charge the Army 
bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, Mr. President. We had abundant 
testimony from the War Department on the subject, and it 
met our full approval in the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is this the $30,000,000 bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill referred to by the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 3530) to amend the National Defense Act of 
June 3, 1916, as amended, by reestablishing the Regular 
Army Reserve, and for other purposes, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 30 of the National Defense 
Act of June 3, 1916, as amended, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by striking out the same and inserting the following 
in lieu thereof: 78 

“Sec. 30. The Regular Army Reserve: Under such regulations 
as the President may prescribe there shall be organized and 
maintained as a part of the Regular Army and in addition to 
the authorized strength thereof otherwise provided a Regular 
Army Reserve. Any person who has served in the Regular. Army 
and who has been honorably discharged therefrom, and who is 
less than 36 years of age may, under regulations prescribed by 
the President, be reenlisted for the Regular Army Reserve, Each 
soldier thus reenlisted shall be entitled to receive, during each 
year of his service in the Regular Army Reserve, an enlistment 
allowance of $24 per annum payable in installments under such 
regulations and conditions as the President may prescribe. Serv- 
ice in the Regular Army Reserve not on active duty shall confer 
no right to pay, longevity pay, retirement or retired pay, or any 
other emoluments upon members thereof except as provided in 
this section; and members of the Regular Army Reserve shall 
become entitled to pensions only due to disability incurred while 
on active duty in the service of the United States. Active duty 
for such p 8 shall be deemed to begin on the date of 
acceptance for such duty following compliance with the order 
to report for active duty and shall terminate when relieved or 

from such duty. Members of the Army 
Reserve may be ordered to active duty only in case emergency 
declared by the President and when so ordered shall be furnished 
transportation and subsistence allowances at Government ex- 
pense from their homes within the continental limits of the 
United States or its possessions to points where ordered to report 
for active duty. In addition, if found qualified and accepted for 
active duty following such order they shall receive a sum at 
the rate of $3 per month for each month they have been enlisted 
in the Regular Army Reserve but not to exceed $150. While on 
active duty they shall have the same status and receive only 
the same pay and allowances provided by law for enlisted men 
of the active Regular Army of like grade and length of service. 
In computing length of service for pay purposes, time spent on 
active duty only will be counted. Within 6 months after the 
termination of an emergency declared by the President, they 
shall be placed in an inactive status or discharged, whichever is 
appropriate. 

“Members of the Regular Army Reserve shall be subject to 
military law only from the date they are required to obey an 
order to report for active duty.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to be assured that the 
measure meets with the approval of all members of the 


Appropriations Committee who have had to do with this 
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subject, and particularly the members of the subcommittee 
who have prepared the appropriation bill for the War 
Department. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, Mr. President. This bill provides 
for an Enlisted Reserve made up of men who have been in 
the Regular Army, and who are under 36 years of age. 
Each man accepts the “king’s shilling,” $24 a year; and in 
return for that he holds himself in readiness, at the call of 
the country in case of emergency, to go into uniform. It is 
regarded as the very cheapest way in which we can have a 
reserve, and by which we can build up a large army almost 
overnight. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask one further question: 
What will be the cost for the first year, and the continuing 
cost? 

Mr. COPELAND. The cost will be about $450,000 the 
first year. It may run ultimately to as high as a million 
dollars a year; but for that we will have 75,000 men avail- 
able, 50 percent of the Regular Army, in case of emergency. 

Mr. KING. I desire to make just one observation. 

I think that we in this country are being caught in the 
coils of international hysteria. We are talking a great deal 
of war, as if we were right on the eve of war; and we shall 
spend this year too much for the Army and the Navy, and 
make commitments for the future which will involve us in 
tremendous expenditures for an indefinite period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

INCREASE IN THE COMMISSIONED STRENGTH OF THE ARMY 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in order to make a be- 
ginning in providing the necessary officer personnel neces- 
sitated by the increase in the enlisted strength of the Army 
to 165,000, by the antiaircraft artillery program, by the leg- 
islation increasing the Air Corps, and the need of additional 
officer instructors for the civilian components, such as the 
National Guard, the Organized Reserves, the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps, and the C. M. T. camps, I ask that 
House bill 9605, which passed the House a day or two ago— 
an identical bill being on the Senate calendar, reported fa- 
vorably by the Senate Military Affairs Committee—be now 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill referred to by the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, H. R. 9605, to provide for a commissioned 
strength of 14,659 for the Regular Army, which was read 
the first time by its title, and the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the authorized commissioned strength 
of the Regular Army, including the 67 general officers of the line 
as now authorized by law, shall be 14,659 officers, of which number 
1,793 shall be assigned to the non-promotion-list branch in num- 
bers proportionate to the numbers now fixed by law for such 
branches, and 12,799 to the promotion-list branches in numbers 
proportionate to the numbers now designated by the President for 
such branches pursuant to law, except that the proportional in- 
creases as computed under this act for the Medical Administra- 
tive Corps and Veterinary Corps shall be assigned to the Dental 
Corps and that the Air Corps shall be increased so as to provide 
within the total of 14,659 an authorized commissioned strength 
of 2,092: Provided, That the President may increase or diminish 
the number of officers assigned to any branch by not more than 
a total of 30 percent: Provided further, That the additional officers 
authorized by this act shall be appointed in the lowest commis- 
sioned grade now provided by law for the respective branches in 
which appointments are to be made: And provided further, That 
this act shall not affect the act approved August 30, 1935 (49 Stat. 
1028), except that the total number of Reserve officers to be ap- 
pointed annually under authority of that act, in the combatant 
arms, Chemical Welfare Service, and the Air Corps in the grade of 
second lieutenant, Regular Army, shall be 10 percent of the total 
number authorized to be trained annually under appropriation acts 
in pursuance of the act of August 30, 1935, and in no event less 
than 50, and that any officers added to the Army under existing 

thorized commissioned 


authorizations shall be within the total au 
strength of 14,659 herein provided. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation of 
the bill. It seems to me that one step leads to several others; 
and it would seem, from the statement just made by the 
Senator, that this measure will call for an expenditure of 
millions of dollars, not only for the coming year but for an 
indefinite period. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It will call for an increased appropria- 
tion of about $600,000 the first year, and an increase of a like 
amount annually for the following 3 years. Then the total 
limit of 14,659 officers will have been reached, and the ap- 
propriation for officer personnel will represent an increase 
thereafter of about $2,400,000 over present cost. 

Mr. KING. Why were not the provisions of this bill in- 
cluded in the Regular Army bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It passed the House only a day or two 
ago, and the Senate bill was favorably reported by our com- 
mittee this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate 
and open to amendment. If there be no amendment to be 
8 the question is on the third reading and passage of 

e bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
Senate bill on the same subject, Senate bill 3713, reported 
this morning, will be indefinitely postponed. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Borge in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representa- 
tives disagreeing to the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2904) for the relief of officers and soldiers of the 
volunteer service of the United States mustered into service 
for the War with Spain and who were held in service in the 
Philippine Islands after the ratification of the treaty of 
peace, April 11, 1899, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BAILEY. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, agree to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Locan, Mr. ScHWELLENBACH, and Mr. CAPPER 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

ESTATE OF F. GRAY GRISWOLD 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7104) for the 
relief of the estate of F. Gray Griswold, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BAILEY. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, agree to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. MILTON, Mr. ELLENDER, and Mr. TOWNSEND con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 9995, the War Department ap- 
propriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New York. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 9995) making appropriations for the 
Military Establishment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, and for other purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
New York to permit me to offer now the same amendment 
which was just offered to the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. It does not affect the committee amendments; 
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but I have to be away from the Chamber for the remainder 
of the afternoon. 

On page 21, line 21, after the word “substitutes”, I offer 
the same language which was inserted in the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill, to wit: 


Unless made wholly of products grown in the United States. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I heard the eloquent re- 
marks of the Senator from Georgia in relation to the In- 
terior Department bill. While I am out of sympathy with 
his proposal, I have no objection to taking the amendment 
to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent that the for- 
mal reading of the bill be dispensed with, and that it be 
read for amendment, the amendments of the committee to be 
first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
permit me to ask a question relative to the provision for 
the Ordnance Department on page 45 of the bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator refer to the matter 
of the Springfield Arsenal? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I call the attention of Senators to 
page 45, line 12. Included in that larger amount we have 
$1,200,000. The purpose of this appropriation is to provide 
for tooling and machinery at the Springfield Arsenal, to 
permit more rapid manufacture at greatly lessened cost, of 
the semiautomatic soldier rifle, now considered a very im- 
portant arm of the service. The manufacture of these rifles 
has been started with appropriations which have been made 
during the past 3 years. Seven thousand five hundred have 
already been made. This appropriation carries provision for 
5,000 more, 2,500 of which are to go to the National Guard. 
The rate of production at present is very low indeed, only 
about 20 rifies a day. The cost is $104 per rifle. By put- 
ting in this additional tooling and machinery, together with 
$600,000 already included in the bill as it passed the House 
for the same purpose, the rate of manufacture could be 
increased to 200 rifles a day, and the cost brought down 
to $80, so that it would soon pay for itself. The saving on 
approximately 135,000 rifles remaining to be acquired by 
the National Guard and the Regular Army, at present 
strength, would be over $1,200,000, while the total improve- 
ment which would accomplish this would cost only $1,800,000. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wanted to have these facts 
stated for the Recorp, and I am much obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from New York to the following from the report 
of the committee: 

It is recommended by the committee that the following para- 
graph be stricken from the bill: 

“No appropriation for the pay of the Army shall be available 
for the pay of any officer or enlisted man on the active list of 
the Army who is engaged in any manner with any publication 
which is or may be issued by or for any branch or organization 
of the Army or military association in which officers or enlisted 
men have membership and which carries paid advertising of firms 
doing business with the War Department: Provided, however, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to prohibit officers 


from writing or disseminating articles in accordance with regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of War.” 


I understand that language has been in appropriation 
bills for a good many years, and is in the pending bill as it 
passed the House this year, and that the Senate committee 
has recommended that it be stricken from the bill. 

Before the Senator explains why the recommendation is 
made, I am wondering whether he is familiar with the testi- 
mony taken before the Joint Committee on Printing in the 
year 1920, and the report made, in which there were set 
forth several instances of abuses in this field, of officers 
connected with the military organization soliciting adver- 
tisements and receiving commissions, and even in some in- 
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stances soliciting advertisements from firms which were 
doing business with the Army. 

I have not had opportunity to give the matter the study 
the Senator from New York has given it, but it seems to 
me that the provision ought to be maintained, and that 
it should even include naval officers, and perhaps other 
officers of the Government. 

Will the Senator let me have the reasons why the eom- 
mittee made this recommendation? First of all, may I ask 
whether the Senator is familiar with this report? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. These are the reasons. The offi- 
cers of the Army, including the Regular Army, the National 
Guard, and the Reserve Corps, have associations among 
themselves, associations for professional advancement. There 
is the Infantry Association, the Field Artillery Association, 
the Engineers’ Association, the Medical Association. Each 
one of these associations publishes a strictly professional 
journal, just exactly as in the medical profession, to which I 
used to belong, and it very frequently happened that some 
branch of the profession, the ophthalmologists, would have an 
ophthalmological journal. Under the restriction which has 
been carried in the law heretofore none of these journals 
could accept paid advertising if the editor happened to be 
an active officer of the Regular Army. 

The Engineer Journal, containing matter largely related 
to the civil-engineering profession, the Medical Journal, of 
which I have spoken, and others whose matter largely re- 
lated to the civil medical profession, have been well able to 
use retired or Reserve officers as editors, and accept paid 
advertising. We were shown in the committee great thick 
journals, which had wide circulation, and were aided by the 
advertising, while the little skimpy things put out by the 
Government would not attract attention anywhere. 

The Cavalry, Infantry, Field Artillery, and Coast Artillery 
journals, from the very nature of things, must have editors 
qualified to the last word in the military profession.. They 
have had to use active officers and deny themselves the paid 
advertising, with the result that these journals, whose circu- 
lation is comparatively small, cannot bring out many articles 
of value, and to a great extent must depend upon plates, and 
maps, and photographs. 

No appropriated funds whatever are involved in the publi- 
cation of these journals. They are supported by subscrip- 
tions of officers belonging to all the components of the Army, 
and the committee believes that the language is an undue 
discrimination. The committee unanimously recommends 
that it be stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I read to the Senator from 
the report of the Joint Committee on Printing in 1920: 

In its investigation of the field printing plants, the committee 
found a most peculiar condition of affairs to exist in the plant of 
the Coast Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Va. For many years 
there had been published at that plant a monthly magazine 
called the Journal of United States Artillery. Although printed 
in a Government plant, the Journal purported to be a private 
enterprise and assumed full control over all its receipts and ex- 
penditures. The Journal was credited with owning by purchase 
a considerable portion of the equipment in the artillery school 
printing plant and also had a surplus fund of approximately 
$7,500 in the hands of the officer who was its manager and editor. 
In addition to publishing the magazine of that name, the Journal 


conducts a book-sales department of considerable magnitude 
which has also been of profit to it. 

The committee ascertained that the Journal as a business or- 
ganization was nothing more than a mere name. It was not owned 
or supported by any association, partnership, or corporation. The 
only person responsible for the conduct of its business was an 
Army officer stationed at Fort Monroe, who assumed the duties of 
manager and editor of the Journal in connection with his official 
duties at the Coast Artillery School. At one time an order was 
issued by the War Department detailing an officer as editor of the 
Journal; but this was considered entirely unofficial, and the only 
official requirements made of the editor as such was that his 
accounts be submitted to the regular Army inspection. 

As a matter of fact, however, the editor of the Journal was all 
there was of the Journal itself so far as that publication had any 
business or legal entity. Due to this peculiar arrangement, the 
printing and bindery plant of the Coast Artillery School was 
equipped with $7,326 of machinery which the Journal claimed to 
own, $9,040 of machinery which the Journal claimed it owned 
jointly with the Government, and $31,279 of machinery which was 
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credited to the Government. All of this equipment was used 
indiscriminately in printing and binding for the Journal and its 
book department and for the Coast Artillery School. It formed 
simply one complete printing and binding plant. 

Even the employees of the plant, including enlisted men, were 
paid partly with Government and partly by Journal funds. But 
the division of this expense was an arbitrary one and not based 
upon the actual work done for either the Government or the 
Journal. 


Mr. COPELAND. What was the date of that? 

Mr. WALSH. Nineteen hundred and twenty; following the 
war. I assume these abuses were largely discovered during 
and following the war when there was more extensive de- 
mand for and interest in magazines and papers published by 
groups or units or organizations connected with the Army 
and the Navy. 

Mr. COPELAND. Frankly, I think that statement is like 
ox-tail soup, it is from a long way back. It has been a good 
many years since the report was made. 

Mr. WALSH. My reason for making the inquiry is to 
discover whether the abuses which led to the provision have 
disappeared. ‘There is no doubt whatever, that there were 
abuses which led to this language being incorporated in all 
the Army appropriation bills from 1920 on. It is in the 
pending House bill. Have the abuses disappeared? And 
what assurance have we that Army and Navy officers and 
enlisted men, even those who may be in a position to buy 
supplies for the Army and Navy, will not be or could not 


be induced to solicit advertisements for the publications in 


which they are interested, to their profit, and to the detri- 
ment of the standing and integrity of the Army and Navy 
officers and enlisted men? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I may say in reply to 
my friend that on pages 18 and 19 of the hearings will be 
found a full explanation of the reasons given for the action 
which the committee took. 

Mr. WALSH. Unfortunately I have not had a chance to 
read that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say to my friend that this did 
not originate in the committee. It came from the War 
Department—from the Chief of Staff. The Senator will 
recall that always when a bill has passed the House the 
department involved has an opportunity to make recom- 
mendations, and one of the recommendations made by the 
Chief of Staff was that this language be stricken from the 
bill. The matter was discussed in the committee, and so 
far as I am concerned, I am satisfied that past abuses which 
occurred after the war—and abuses that occurred then are 
not limited to this matter—have disappeared, and that we 
may with all propriety accept the decision of the committee. 
If there is found any abuse I would then say that in the 
future not only in the Army but in the Navy and in the 
Coast Guard exactly the same provisions should be made. 

Mr. WALSH. I will read another quotation from this 
report: 

Another Army magazine printed this significant statement in 
its advertising section: “A well-known engineer in looking through 
a recent number of the 

Which I suppose is a periodical— 


remarked, “Your advertisers are national advertisers.” The na- 
tional advertiser is one whose business is founded on quality and 
a legitimate profit. 


The conclusion of this report on that subject was: 


That the solicitation of advertisements became one of the chief 
functions of certain Army and Navy periodicals is shown by an 
announcement in one of them urging the solicitation of adver- 
tisements by service men, with an offer of “A handsome commis- 
sion of 15 percent for procuring advertisements from the mer- 
chants in and about the neighborhood.” 


It is such abuses that led to this provision being inserted 
originally in the appropriation bill, and which now is being 
eliminated on the recommendations of the same committee. 

I am impressed with what the Senator from New York 
says about the recommendations from the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, and if the Senator feels that the abuses that 


were current at one time and did exist are no longer likely 
to recur, I do not care to press the matter. But it seemed 
to me that the provision was a good one. 

We hear much criticism about persons employed in the 
Government who are going into other lines of activity after 
hours and engaging in occupations that are legitimate and 
proper; but we certainly ought to take a stand against Army 
and Navy officers and enlisted men engaging in commercial 
activities that give them an income and which are of dubious 
and questionable character. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sure that we may 
give the Senator every assurance that there are no abuses 
at the present time, regardless of what may have been the 
case 20 years ago, and that we may safely adopt the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the first 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The first amendment of the committee was, under the 
subhead “Salaries, War Department”, on page 3, line 14, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out “$54,860” and insert 
“$70,000”, so as to read: 

Office of Chief of Ordnance, $428,350: Provided, That the serv- 
ices of such additional technical and clerical personnel as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary may be employed only in 
the office of the Chief of Ordnance, to carry into effect the various 
appropriations for development, manufacture, storage, and issue 
of ordnance and ordnance stores, to be paid from such appropria- 
tions: Provided further, That the expenditures on this account 
for the fiscal year 1939 shall not exceed $70,000, and the Secretary 
of War shall each year, in the Budget, report to Congress the 
number of persons so employed, their duties, and the amount 
paid to each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 21, after the 
figures “$4,809,387”, to strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That the number of warrant officers and 
enlisted men on duty in the offices of the Chiefs of Ord- 
nance, Engineers, Coast Artillery, Field Artillery, Cavalry, 
Infantry, and Chaplains on March 5, 1934, shall not be in- 
creased, and in lieu of warrant officers and enlisted men 
whose services in such offices shall have been terminated for 
any cause prior to July 1, 1939, their places may be filled by 
civilians, for the pay of whom, in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, the appropriation 
‘Pay of the Army’ shall be available”, so as to read: 


In all, salaries, War Department, $4,809,387. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Military 
activities”, on page 9, line 8, after the word “expenses”, to 
strike out “$73,238” and insert “$75,518”, so as to read: 

ARMY WAR COLLEGE 

For expenses of the Army War College, being for the purchase of 
the necessary special stationery; textbooks, books of reference, 
scientific and professional papers, newspapers, and periodicals; 
maps; police utensils; employment of temporary, technical, or spe- 
cial services, and expenses of special lectures; for the pay of 
employees; and for all other absolutely necessary expenses, $75,518. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Finance 
Department—Pay of the Army”, on page 10, line 6, after the 
words “average of”, to strike out “12,300” and insert “12,853”; 
in line 8, after the word “officers”, to strike out “$34,831,943” 
and insert “$35,495,563”; in line 11, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “5” and to insert “36”; in line 12, after the 
word “officers”, to strike out “$2,419,037” and insert “$2,- 
576,177“; in line 17, after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“165,000”, and insert “168,436”; in line 20, after the word 
“Scouts”, to strike out “$68,008,504” and insert “$69,946,973; 
Regular Army Reserve, $450,000”; in line 25, after the word 
“men”, to strike out “$5,437,353” and insert “$5,474,703”; on 
page 11, line 12, after the word “available”, to strike out 
“$6,688,780” and insert “$6,842,455”; in line 13, after the 
word “allowances”, to strike out “$6,607,216” and insert 
“$6,711,733”; in line 20, after the words “in all”, to strike 
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out “$165,316,700” and insert “$168,821,471”, and on page 13, 
line 2, after the word “accounts”, to insert: 


Provided further, That pay and allowances accruing under the 
provisions of the act of September 3, 1919 (41 Stat. 283), during 
the periods of service heretofore or hereafter performed in Europe 
under the provisions of the act of March 4, 1923 (42 Stat. 1509), 
shall be considered as coming within the scope of the act of 
March 26, 1934 (48 Stat. 466), and included in the computation 
of exchange losses thereunder: Provided further, That section 13a 
of the act approved June 3, 1916, as amended by the act approved 
July 2, 1926 (44 Stat. 780), be, and the same is hereby, amended by 
striking out the words “sixteen thousand” in line 5 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “twenty-one thousand five hundred”: 
Provided further, That section 30 of the National Defense Act of 
June 8, 1916, as amended, be, and the same is hereby, amended by 
striking out the same and inserting the following in lieu thereof: 

“Src. 30. The Regular Army Reserve: Under such regulations 
as the President may prescribe there shall be organized and 
maintained as a part of the Regular Army and in addition to the 
authorized strength thereof otherwise provided a Regular Army 
Reserve. Any person who has served in the Regular Army and who 
has been honorably discharged therefrom, and who is less than 
36 years of age may, under regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, be reenlisted for the Regular Army Reserve. Each soldier 
thus reenlisted shall be entitled to receive, during each year of 
his service in the Regular Army Reserve, an enlistment allowance 
of $24 per annum payable in installments under such regulations 
and conditions as the President may prescribe. Service in the 
Regular Army Reserve not on active duty shall confer no right to 
pay, longevity pay, retirement, or retired pay, or any other emolu- 
ments upon members thereof except as provided in this section; 
and members of the Regular Army Reserve shall become entitled 
to pensions only due to disability incurred while on active duty 
in the service of the United States. Active duty for such purposes 
shall be deemed to begin on the date of acceptance for such 
duty following compliance with the order to report for active 
duty and shall terminate when relieved or discharged from such 
duty. Members of the Regular Army Reserve may be ordered to 
active duty only in case of emergency declared by the President 
and when so ordered shall be furnished transportation and sub- 
sistence allowances at Government expense from their homes 
within the continental limits of the United States or its posses- 
sions to points where ordered to report for active duty. In addi- 
tion, if found qualified and accepted for active duty following 
such order, they shall receive a sum at the rate of $3 per month 
for each month they have been enlisted in the Regular Army 
Reserve but not to exceed $150. While on active duty they shall 
have the same status and receive only the same pay and al- 
lowances provided by law for enlisted men of the active Regular 
Army of like grade and length of service. In computing length 
of service for pay purposes, time spent on active duty only will 
be counted. Within 6 months after the termination of an emer- 
gency declared by the President, they shall be placed in an 
inactive status or discharged, whichever is appropriate. 

“Members of the Regular Army Reserve shall be subject to 
military law only from the date they are required to obey an order 
to report for active duty.” 


So as to read: 


For pay of not to exceed an average of 12,853 commissioned 
officers, $35,495,563; pay of officers, National Guard, $100; pay 
of warrant officers, $1,371,836; aviation increase to commissioned 
and warrant officers of the Army, including not to exceed 36 
medical officers, $2,576,177, none of which shall be available 
for increased pay for making aerial flights by nonflying officers 
at a rate in excess of $1,440 per annum, which shall be the legal 
maximum rate as to such nonflying officers; additional pay to 
Officers for length of service, $10,275,191; pay of an average of not 
to exceed 168,436 enlisted men of the line and staff, not including 
the Philippine Scouts, $69,946,973; Army Reserve, $450,000; 
pay of enlisted men of National Guard, $100; aviation increase to 
enlisted men of the Army, $660,128; pay of enlisted men of the 
Philippine Scouts, $1,505,447; additional pay for length of service 
to enlisted men, $5,474,703; pay of the officers on the retired list, 
$13,123,676; increased pay to not to exceed seven retired officers on 
active duty, $8,213; pay of retired enlisted men, $13,725,080; pay 
not to exceed 60 civil-service messengers at not to exceed $1,200 
each at headquarters of the several Territorial departments, corps 
areas, Army and corps headquarters, Territorial districts, tactical 
divisions and brigades, service schools, camps, and ports of em- 
barkation, $72,000; pay and allowances of contract surgeons, 
$42,276; pay of nurses, $949,720; rental allowances, including allow- 
ances for quarters for enlisted men on duty where public quarters 
are not available, $6,842,455; subsistence allowances, $6,711,733; 
interest on soldiers’ deposits, $45,000; payment of exchange by 
Officers serving in foreign countries, and when specially author- 
ized by the Secretary of War, by officers disbursing funds per- 
taining to the War Department, when serving in Alaska, and all 
foreign money received shall be charged to and paid out by dis- 
bursing officers of the Army at the legal valuation fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, $100; in all, $168,821,471; and the 
money herein appropriated for “Pay of the Army” shall be ac- 
counted for as one fund: Provided, That during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1939, no officer of the Army shall be entitled to receive 
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an addition to his pay in consequence of the provisions of the 
act approved May 11, 1908 (10 U. S. C. 803): Provided further, 
That no part of this or any other appropriation contained in this 
act shall be available for the pay of any person, civil or military, 
not a citizen of the United States, unless in the employ of the 
Government or in a pay status on July 1, 1937, under appropria- 
tions for the War Department, nor for the pay of any such person 
beyond the period of enlistment or termination of employment, but 
nothing herein shall be construed as applying to instructors of 
foreign languages at the Military Academy, or to Filipinos in the 
Army Transport Service, or to persons employed outside of the 
continental limits of the United States except enlisted men of the 
Regular Army, other than Philippine Scouts, upon expiration of 
enlistment and this provision shall be subject to the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act for the protection of certain enlisted men 
of the Army,” approved August 19, 1937: Provided further, That, 
without deposit to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States 
and withdrawal on money requisitions, receipts of public moneys 
from sales or other sources by officers of the Army on disbursing 
duty and charged in their official accounts, except receipts to be 
credited to river and harbor and flood-control appropriations and 
retirement deductions, may be used by them as required for cur- 
rent expenditures, all necessary bookkeeping adjustments of ap- 
propriations, funds, and accounts to be made in the settlement of 
their disbursing accounts: Provided further, That pay and allow- 
ances accruing under the provisions of the act of September 3, 1919 
(41 Stat. 283), during the periods of service heretofore or hereafter 
performed in Europe under the provisions of the act of March 4, 
1923 (42 Stat. 1509), shall. be considered as coming within the scope 
of the act of March 26, 1934 (48 Stat. 468), and included in the 
computation of exchange losses thereunder: Provided further, That 
section 13a of the act approved June 3, 1916, as amended by the 
act approved July 2, 1926 (44 Stat. 780), be and the same is hereby, 
amended by striking out the words “sixteen thousand” in line 5 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “twenty-one thousand five 
hundred”: Provided further, That section 30 of the National De- 
fense Act of June 3, 1916, as amended, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by striking out the same and inserting the following in 
lieu Fs eg a 

"SEC, 30, e Regular Army Reserve: Under such regulation 
the President may prescribe there shall be ee paves 
tained as a part of the Regular Army and in addition to the au- 
thorized strength thereof otherwise provided a Regular Army 
Reserve. Any person who has served in the Regular Army and who 
has been honorably discharged therefrom, and who is less than 
86 years of age may, under regulations prescribed by the President, 
be reenlisted for the Regular Army Reserve. Each soldier thus 
reenlisted shall be entitled to receive, during each year of his sery- 
ice in the Regular Army Reserve, an enlistment allowance of $24 per 
annum payable in installments under such regulations and condi- 
tions as the President may prescribe. Service in the Regular Army 
Reserve not on active duty shall confer no right to pay, longevity 
pay, retirement or retired pay, or any other emoluments upon 
members thereof except as provided in this section; and members 
of the Regular Army Reserve shall become entitled to pensions only 
due to disability incurred while on active duty in the service of 
the United States, Active duty for such purposes shall be deemed 
to begin on the date of acceptance for such duty following com- 
pliance with the order to report for active duty and shall terminate 
when relieved or discharged from such duty. Members of the 
Regular Army Reserve may be ordered to active duty only in case 
of emergency declared by the President and when so ordered shall 
be furnished transportation and subsistence allowances at Govern- 
ment expense from their homes within the continental limits of 
the United States or its possessions to points where ordered to 
report for active duty. In addition, if found qualified and ac- 
cepted for active duty follow: such order they shall receive a 
sum at the rate of $3 per month for each month they have been 
enlisted in the Regular Army Reserve but not to exceed $150. 
While on active duty they shall have the same status and receive 
only the same pay and allowances provided by law for enlisted men 
of the active Regular Army of like grade and length of service. In 
computing length of service for pay purposes, time spent on active 
duty only will be counted. Within 6 months after the termination 
of an emergency declared by the President, they shall be placed in 
an inactive status or discharged, whichever is appropriate. 

“Members of the Regular Army Reserve shall be subject to 
military law only from the date they are required to obey an order 
to report for active duty.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 17, to 
strike out: 


No appropriation for the pay of the Army shall be available for 
the pay of any officer or enlisted man on the active list of the 
Army who is engaged in any manner with any publication which 
is or may be issued by or for any branch or organization of the 
Army or military association in which officers or enlisted men 
have membership and which carries paid advertising of firms do- 
ing business with the War Department: Provided, however, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to prohibit officers 
from writing or disseminating articles in accordance with regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of War. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1938 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “Travel of 
the Army”, on page 17, line 5, after the word “martial”, to 
strike out “$2,713,350” and insert “$2,823,650, and, in addi- 
tion, $77,644 of the appropriation “Travel of the Army, 1938’, 
such amount of such appropriation being hereby reappro- 
priated“, so as to read: 


For travel allowances and travel in kind, as authorized by law, ` 


for persons traveling in connection with the military activities 
of the War Department, including mileage, transportation, re- 
imbursement of actual expenses, or per diem allowances, to 
officers and contract surgeons; transportation of troops; transpor- 
tation, or reimbursement therefor, of nurses, enlisted men, re- 
cruits, recruiting parties, applicants for enlistment between 
recruiting stations and recruiting depots, rejected applicants for 
enlistment, general prisoners, cadets and accepted cadets from 
their homes to the Military Academy, discharged cadets, civilian 
employees, civilian witnesses before courts martial, and dependents 
of military personnel; travel pay to discharged military personnel; 
transportation of discharged prisoners and persons discharged 
from St. Elizabeths Hospital after transfer thereto from the 
military service, to their homes, or elsewhere as they may elect, 
the cost in each case not to be greater than to the place of last 
enlistment; hot coffee for troops traveling when supplied with 
cooked or travel rations; commutation of quarters and rations to 
enlisted men traveling on detached duty when it is impracticable 
to carry rations, and to applicants for enlistment and general 
prisoners traveling under orders; per diem allowances or actual 
cost of subsistence while in a travel status, to nurses, civilian 
employees, and civilian witnesses before courts martial, $2,823,650, 
and, in addition, $77,644 of the appropriation “Travel of the 
Army, 1938,” such amount of such appropriation being hereby 
reappropriated, of which $286,702 shall be available immediately, 
and such former amount may be increased, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, by transfers 
from other appropriations contained in this act of such amounts 
as may be required in addition to those herein provided for 
travel in connection with development, procurement, production, 
maintenance, or construction activities; and, with such exception, 
no other appropriation in this act shall be available for any ex- 
pense for or incident to travel of personnel of the Regular Army 
or civilian employees under the War Department, except the 
appropriation “Contingencies of the Army” and the appropriations 
for the National Guard, the Reserves, the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps, citizens’ military training camps, and the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and except as 
may be provided for in the appropriation “Air Corps, Army”: 

„ That the expert accountant, Inspector General’s De- 
partment, shall be entitled to the same travel allowances as other 
employees of the War Department: Provided further, That, in 
addition to the authority contained in section 67, National De- 
fense Act of June 3, 1916, as amended, a total of not to exceed 
$2,500 of the appropriations available to the War Department 
chargeable with expenses of travel shall be available for expenses 
incident to attendance at meetings of technical, professional, scien- 
tific, and other similar organizations, when, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of War, such attendance would be of benefit in 
the conduct of the work of the War Department: Provided jur- 
ther, That the appropriation “Travel of the Army” current at the 
date of relief from duty station of personnel traveling under 
orders shall be charged with all expenses properly chargeable to 
such appropriation in connection with the travel enjoined, in- 
cluding travel expenses of dependents, regardless of the dates of 
arrival at destination of the persons so traveling. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Quarter- 
master Corps“, on page 21, line 18, after the words in all“, 
to strike out 829,530,000“ and insert “$30,463,925”, so as 
to read: 


Subsistence of the Army: Purchase of subsistence supplies: 
For issue as rations to troops, including retired enlisted men when 
ordered to active duty, civil employees when entitled thereto, hos- 
pital matrons, applicants for enlistment while held under ob- 
servation, general prisoners of war, and general prisoners at posts; 
ice for issue to organizations of enlisted men and officers at such 

as the Secretary of War may determine, and for preser- 
vation of stores; for the subsistence of the masters, officers, crews, 
and employees of the vessels of the Army Transport Service; 
meals for recruiting parties and applicants for enlistment while 
under observation; for sales to officers, including members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps while on active duty, and enlisted men of 
the Army. For payments: Of the regulation allowances of com- 
mutation in lieu of rations to enlisted men on furlough, and to 
enlisted men when stationed at places where rations in kind 
cannot be economically issued, including retired enlisted men 
when ordered to active duty. For payment of the regulation 
allowance of commutation in lieu of rations for enlisted men, ap- 
plicants for enlistment while held under observation, civilian 
employees who are entitled to subsistence at public expense, and 
general prisoners while sick in hospitals, to be paid to the surgeon 
in charge; advertising; for providing prizes to be established 
by the Secretary of War for enlisted men of the Army who gradu- 
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ate from the Army schools for bakers and cooks, the total amount 
of such prizes at the various schools not to exceed 6900 per 
annum; and for other necessary expenses incident to the pur- 
chase, care, preservation, issue, sale, and accounting for 
subsistence supplies for the Army; in all, $30,463,925: Provided, 
That none of the money appropriated in this act shall be used for 
the purchase of oleomargarine or butter substitutes for other than 
cooking purposes, except to supply an expressed preference there- 
for or for use where climatic or other conditions render the use 
of butter impracticable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 21, after the 
word “reasons”, to strike out “$13,420,900” and insert 
“$13,730,890”, so as to read: 


Clothing and equipage: For cloth, woolens, materials, and for 
the purchase and manufacture of clothing for the Army, includ- 
ing retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty, for issue 
and for sale; for payment of commutation of clothing due to war- 
rant officers of the mine-planter service and to enlisted men; 
for altering and fitting clothing and washing and cleaning when 
necessary; for operation of laundries, existing or now under con- 
struction, including purchase and repair of laundry machinery 
therefor; for the authorized issues of laundry materials for use 
of general prisoners confined at military posts without pay or 
allowances, and for applicants for enlistment while held under 
observation; for equipment and repair of equipment of existing 
dry-cleaning plants, salvage and sorting storehouses, hat-repair- 
ing shops, shoe-repair shops, clothing-repair shops, and garbage- 
reduction works; for equipage, including authorized issues of 
toilet articles, barbers’ and tailors’ material, for use of general 
prisoners confined at military posts without pay or allowances 
and applicants for enlistment while held under observation; issue 
of toilet kits to recruits upon their first enlistment, and issue 
of housewives to the Army; for expenses of packing and handling 
and similar necessaries; for a suit of citizen's outer clothing and 
when necessary an overcoat, the cost of all not to exceed $30, to 
be issued each soldier discharged otherwise than honorably, to 
each enlisted man convicted by civil court for an offense result- 
ing in confinement in a penitentiary or other civil prison, and 
to each enlisted man ordered interned by reason of the fact that 
he is an alien enemy, or, for the same reason, discharged without 
internment; for indemnity to officers and men of the Army for 
clothing and bedding, and so forth, destroyed since April 22, 1898, 
by order of medical officers of the Army for sanitary reasons, 
$13,730,890, of which amount not exceeding $60,000 shall be avail- 
able immediately for the procurement and transportation of fuel 
for the service of the fiscal year 1939: Provided, That laundry 

s, other than for service now rendered without charge, 
shall be so adjusted that earnings in conjunction with the value 
placed upon service rendered without charge shall aggregate an 
amount not less than $50,000 below the cost of maintaining 
and operating laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 24, after the 
words “in all”, to strike out “$12,908,265” and insert “$12,- 
975,688“, so as to read: 


Army transportation: For transportation of Army supplies; of 
authorized baggage, including packing and crating; of horse equip- 
ment; and of funds for the Army; for tion on Army ves- 
sels, notwithstanding the provisions of other law, of privately owned 
automobiles of Regular Army personnel upon change of station; 
for the purchase or construction, not to exceed $242,000, alteration, 
operation, and repair of boats and other vessels; for wharfage, tolls, 
and ferriage; for drayage and cartage; for the purchase, manufac- 
ture (including both material and labor), maintenance, hire, and 
repair of pack saddles and harness; for the purchase, hire, opera- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of wagons, carts, drays, other vehicles, 
and horse-drawn and motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles 
required for the transportation of troops and supplies and for 
official military and garrison purposes; for hire of draft and pack 
animals; for travel allowances to officers of National Guard on 
discharge from Federal service as prescribed in the act of March 2, 
1901 (10 U. S. C. 751), and to enlisted men of National Guard on 
discharge from Federal service, as prescribed in amendatory act of 
September 22, 1922 (10 U. S. C. 752), and to members of the 
National Guard who have been mustered into Federal service and 
discharged on account of disability; in all, $12,975,688, of which 
amount not exceeding $250,000 for the procurement and trans- 
portation of fuel for the service of the fiscal year 1939, and not 
exceeding $1,000,000 for the procurement of motor vehicles, shall 
be available immediately: Provided, That not to exceed $225,000 
may be expended for the purchase of light and medium passenger- 
carrying automobiles at a unit cost of not to exceed $750 for light 
automobiles and $1,200 for medium automobiles, including the 
value of any vehicle exchanged, and not to exceed $275,000 may be 
expended for the purchase or exchange of motor-propelled ambu- 
lances, motorcycles, and trucks of station-wagon type: Provided 
further, That no appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available for any expense of any character, other than as may be 
incident to salvaging or scrapping, on account of any motor-pro- 
pelled vehicle procured prior to January 1, 1920, except tanks, 
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tractors, ambulances, fire trucks, searchlight trucks, 390 modern- 
ized class B trucks, and vehicles in use by Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps units on February 19, 1935: Provided further, That dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1939 the cost of transportation from point of 
origin to the first point of storage or consumption of supplies, 
equipment, and material in connection with the manufacturing 
and purchasing activities of the Quartermaster Corps may be 
charged to the appropriations from which such supplies, equip- 
ment, and material are procured. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Horses, 
draft and pack animals,” on page 28, line 8, after the word 
“including”, to strike out “$81,750” and insert “$100,000”; 
and in line 12, after the word “maintenance)”, to strike out 
“$540,600” and insert “$558,850”, so as to read: 

For the purchase of draft and pack animals and horses within 
limits as to age, sex, and size to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War for remounts for officers entitled to public mounts, for the 
United States Military Academy, and for such organizations and 
members of the military service as may be required to be mounted, 
and for all expenses incident to such purchases (including $100,000 
for encouragement of the breeding of riding horses suitable for the 
Army, in cooperation with the Bureau of Animal Industry, De- 
artment of Agriculture, including the purchase of animals for 
1 purposes and their maintenance), $558,850. 

Mr, FRAZIER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill what this increase from $81,750 
to $100,000 is for? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is to enable the Department to 
buy some more breeding horses. 

Mr. FRAZIER. What for? 

Mr. COPELAND. For the use of the Army. It is also 
for the aid of the farmers of the country. We seek to im- 
prove the breed of horses. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I appreciate that feature of it. very much. 
But the Army is getting quite thoroughly motorized. I 
think, however, that the Army might as well spend the 
money for horses as for anything else. It seems to me it 
would have been much better had we left the consideration 
of the Army bill until tomorrow, because tomorrow is Army 
Day, and we are going to have a parade, and we will see 
the cavalry pass by the Capitol. The Army will put on a 
wonderful parade tomorrow afternoon. It would be much 
more appropriate to consider the bill tomorrow. 

Mr. COPELAND. When I came down this morning I saw 
the stands and seats arranged along the line of march, 
and then I had the same idea about it that the Senator 
has. Perhaps consideration of the bill may go over until 
tomorrow. Seriously, it is the attitude of the War Depart- 
ment that the day of cavalry has not passed. The Senator 
is a farmer, as I am, and he knows there are places where a 
farmer cannot use a tractor. For instance, on a hill a 
tractor cannot be used, and there are other purposes for 
which it cannot be used. 

Mr. FRAZIER: That is true. The cavalry also makes a 
better showing in a parade than do motors, 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. Both for the benefit of 
the farmer and the benefit of the parade I think we ought 
to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. The total amount provided for 
animals is only $558,850, and we could very well spend such 
a small amount to have good parades on Army Day, the 
anniversary of the day we went into the World War. The 
War Department is so proud of our having gone into the 
World War that it wants to celebrate that event each year 
on its anniversary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hr in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the committee amendment on page 
28, lines 8 and 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Military 
Posts”, on page 29, line 8, after the word “For”, to insert 
“construction at the concurrent and National Guard Camp 
at Fort Sill, Okla., $400,000; for purchase of materials for 
construction at Fort Missoula, Mont., $79,880; for”; in line 
15, after Stat.“, to strike out “103” and insert “166”; in line 
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19, before the word “runway”, to strike out “housing and 
technical facilities, and”; in line 20, after the figures “$350,- 
000” and the semicolon, to insert “and at Kelley Field, Tex., 
$2,495,300”; on page 30, line 6, after the figures “$87,000”, to 
insert “Fort Sill, Okla., $331,000; Fort Francis E. Warren, 
Wyo., $277,500”; in line 9, after the words “in all”, to strike 


out “$8,191,880” and insert “$11,775,560”, so as to read: 


For construction and installation of buildings, flying fields, and 
appurtenances thereto, including interior facilities, fixed equipment, 
necessary services, roads, connections to water, sewer, gas, and elec- 
tric mains, purchase and installation of telephone and radio equip- 
ment, and similar improvements, and procurement of transporta- 
tion incident thereto, without reference to sections 1136 and 3734, 
Revised Statutes (10 U. S. C. 1839; 40 U. S. C. 267); general over- 
head expenses of transportation, engineering, supplies, inspection 
and supervision, and such services as may be necessary in the 
office of the Quartermaster General; and the engagement by con- 
tract or otherwise without regard to section 3709, Revised Statutes 
(41 U. S. C. 5), and at such rates of compensation as the Secr 
of War may determine, of the services of architects or firms or 
corporations thereof and other technical and professional personnel 
as may be necessary; to remain available until expended and to be 
applied as follows: For construction at the Concurrent and Na- 
tional Guard Camp at Fort Sill, Okla., $400,000; for purchase of 
materials for construction at Fort Missoula, Mont., 879,880: for 
reconstructing at Fort Niagara, N. Y., the barracks buildings known 
as 50N and 50S which were destroyed by fire March 4, 1938, to be 
available immediately, $75,000; for work authorized by the act ap- 
proved May 14, 1937 (50 Stat. 166): At Savanna Ordnance Depot, 
III., $341,137; at Camp Stanley, Tex., $218,118; for work authorized 
by the act of August 12, 1935 (49 Stat. 610-611): At Hickam 
Field, Hawail, $786,000; navigation aids at various stations, $270,025; 
runway at Hamilton Field, Calif., $350,000; and at Kelly Field, Tex., 
$2,495,300; for work authorized by the act of August 26, 1937 (50 
Stat, 857-862): At Fort Benning, Ga., including an additional 
amount for the completion of the water-system project, $450,000; 
Chanute Field, Ill., $1,500,000; Fort Clayton, Canal Zone, $650,000; 
Air Corps Technical School, Denver, Colo., $1,385,000; Fort Knox, 
Ky., $850,000; Fort Monroe, Va., $81,500; Panama Canal Zone, 
$328,000; Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, $785,100; Fort Barrancas, Fla., 
$87,000; Fort Sill, Okla., $331,000; Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyo., 
$277,500; and Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark., 
$35,000; in all $11,775,560: Provided, That contracts are hereby 
authorized to be entered into and obligations otherwise incurred 
in excess of the preceding stipulated amounts, as follows: Chanute 
Field; II., $575,000; Fort Clayton, Canal Zone, $178,000; Air Corps 
gern. School, Denver, Colo., $150,000; and Fort Knox, Ky. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Barracks 
and Quarters and Other Buildings and Utilities”, on page 32, 
line 21, after the word “posts”, to strike out “$13,376,280” and 
insert “$13,551,280”, so as to read: 


For all expenses incident to the construction, installation, 
operation, and maintenance of buildings, utilities, appurtenances, 
and accessories necessary for the shelter, protection, and ac- 
commodation of the Army and its personnel and property, where 
not specifically provided for in other appropriations, including 
personal services, purchase and repair of furniture for quarters 
for officers, warrant officers, and noncommissioned officers, and 
officers’ messes and wall lockers and refrigerators for Government- 
owned buildings as may be approved by the Secretary of War, 
care and improvement of grounds, flooring and framing for tents, 
rental of buildings, including not to exceed $900 in the District 
of Columbia, provided space is not available in Government-owned 
buildings, and grounds for military purposes, lodgings for re- 
cruits and applicants for enlistment, water supply, sewer and fire- 
alarm systems, fire apparatus, roads, walks, wharves, drainage, 
dredging channels, purchase of water, disposal of „shooting 
galleries, ranges for small-arms target practice, field, mobile, and 
railway artillery practice, including flour for paste for marking 
targets, such ranges and galleries to be open as far as practicable 
to the National Guard and organized rifle clubs under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of War; warehouse and fuel 
handling equipment; stoves required for use of the Army for 
heating offices, hospitals, barracks, quarters, recruiting stations, 
and United States disciplinary barracks, also ranges and stoves 
for cooking food at posts, for post bakery and bake-oven equip- 
ment and apparatus and appliances for cooking and se food 
when constituting fixed installations in buildings, including 
maintenance and repair of such heating and cooking appliances; 
for furnishing heat and light for the authorized allowance of 
quarters for officers, enlisted men, and warrant officers, including 
retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty, contract sur- 
geons when stationed at and occupying public quarters at mili- 
tary posts, officers of the National Guard attending service and 
garrison schools, and for recruits, guards, hospitals, storehouses, 
offices, the buildings erected at private cost, in the operation of 
the act approved May 31, 1902 (10 U. S. C. 1346), and buildings 
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for a similar purpose on military reservations authorized by War 
Department regulations; for sale of fuel to officers; fuel and en- 
gine supplies required in the operation of modern batteries at 
established posts, $13,551,280, and, in addition, $447,182 of the 
appropriation Barracks and Quarters, Army, 1938”, such amount 
of such appropriation being hereby reappropriated, and of the total 
of such amounts $2,500,000 shall be available immediately for 
the procurement and transportation of fuel for the service of the 
fiscal year 1939: Provided, That the amounts to be assessed and 
collected by the Secretary of War for expenditure for maintenance 
purposes at Fort Monroe, Va., under the provisions of the act 
of August 1, 1894 (28 Stat. 212), shall be $13,520 for wharf 
and $5,053 for roads and sewerage : Provided further, 
That this appropriation shall be available for the rental of offices, 
garages, and stables for military attachés: Provided further, That 
no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be available for 
construction of a permanent nature of an additional building or 
an extension or addition to an existing building, the cost of 
which in any case exceeds $20,000: Provided further, That the 
monthly rental rate to be paid out of this appropriation for 
stabling any animal shall not exceed $15. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Air Corps— 
Air Corps, Army”, on page 39, line 24, after the word “than”, 
to strike out “$34,841,690” and insert “$33,150,646”, so as 
to make the additional proviso read: 


Provided further, That of the amount herein appropriated and 
the amount herein authorized for contractual obligation not less 
than $33,150,646 (exclusive of $16,126,894 for payment of obliga- 
tions incurred under the above-mentioned contract authorization 
for the fiscal year 1938) shall be applied to the procurement of 
new combat airplanes and their equipment and accessories, in- 
cluding not more than $1,691,044 for the procurement of spare 
engines and spare parts for airplanes procured pursuant to the 
provisions of the appropriation Air Corps. Army, 1938”: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Ordnance 
Department, Ordnance Service and Supplies, Army”, on page 
45, line 12, after the word “expenses”, to strike out $32,232,- 
034” and insert “$48,038,259”, and in line 19, after the words 
“excess of”, to strike out “$2,900,000” and insert “$12,900,000”, 
so as to read: 


For manufacture, procurement, storage, and issue, including re- 
search, planning, design, development, inspection, test, alteration, 
maintenance, repair, and handling of ordnance material together 
with the machinery, supplies, and services necessary thereto; for 
supplies and services in connection with the general work of the 
Ordnance Department, comprising police and office duties, rents, 
tolls, fuel, light, water, advertising, stationery, typewriting and 
computing machines, Including their exchange, and furniture, 
tools, and instruments of service; to provide for training and other 
incidental expenses of the ordnance service; for instruction pur- 
poses, other than tuition; for the purchase, completely equipped, 
of trucks, and for maintenance, repair, and operation of motor- 
propelled and horse-drawn freight- and passenger-carrying vehicles; 
for ammunition for military salutes at Government establishments 
and institutions to which the issues of arms for salutes are au- 
thorized; for services, material, tools, and appliances for opera- 
tion of the testing machines and chemical laboratory in connec- 
tion therewith; for the development and procurement of gages, 
dies, jigs, and other special aids and appliances, including speci- 
fications and detailed drawings, to carry out the purpose of sec- 
tion 123 of the National Defense Act, as amended (50 U. S. C. 78); 
for publications for libraries of the Ordnance Department, in- 
cluding the Ordnance Office, including subscriptions to periodi- 
cals; for services of not more than four consulting engineers as 
the Secretary of War may deem necessary, at rates of pay to be 
fixed by him not to exceed $50 per day for not exceeding 50 days 
each, and for their necessary traveling expenses, $48,038,259, and, 
in addition, $1,249,000 of the appropriation “Ordnance service 
and supplies, Army, 1938,” such amount of such appropriation 
being hereby reappropriated; also, in addition, the Chief of 
nance, when authorized by the Secretary of War, may enter into 
contracts prior to July 1, 1939, for the procurement or produc- 
tion of ordnance material, machinery, and supplies to an amount 
not in excess of $12,900,000, and his action in so doing shall be 
deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Government for 
the payment of the cost thereof. Of the total sum hereby appro- 
priated $100,000 shall be available exclusively for equipping 75- 
millimeter guns with high-speed adapters. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Seacoast 
Defenses”, on page 49, line 12, after “United States”, to 
strike out “$3,485,816” and insert “$14,613,656”; in line 13, 
after the word “departments”, to strike out “$1,496,340” and 
insert “$4,157,262”; in line 14, after Canal“, to strike out 
“$1,766,402” and insert “$4,768,387”; and in line 15, after the 
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word all“, to strike out “$6,748,558” and insert “$23,539,305”, 
so as to read: 


For all expenses incident to the preparation of plans and the 
construction, purchase, installation, equipment, maintenance, re- 
pair, and operation of fortifications and other works of defense, 
and their accessories, including personal services, ammunition 
storage, maintenance of channels to submarine-mine wharves, 
purchase of lands and rights-of-way as authorized by law, and 
experimental, test, and development work, as follows: 

United States, $14,613,656; 

Insular departments, $4,157,262; 

Panama Canal, $4,768,387; 

In all, $23,539,305. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “National 
Guard—Arming, Equipping, and Training the National 
Guard”, on page 51, line 25, after the word “vehicles”, to 
strike out “$9,126,100” and insert “$9,626,100”, so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


For expenses, camps of instruction, field and supplemental train- 

— — the soe (at rN see ym to exceed $1 per diem), repair, 
mance, and operation motor-propelled passenger-carryi 

vehicles, $9,626,100: Provided, That not to exceed $25,000 of this 
appropriation shall be avatlable for the settlement of claims (not 
exceeding $500) for damages to or loss of private property incident 
to the operation of camps of instruction, either during the stay of 
National Guard units in such camps or while thereto or there- 
from en route. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Organized 
Reserves”, on page 59, line 13, after the words “in all”, to 
Strike out “$10,933,162” and insert “$11,722,340”, so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


For pay and allowances of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
on active duty in accordance with law; mileage, reimbursement of 
actual traveling expenses, or per diem allowances in lieu thereof, 
as authorized by law: Provided, That the mileage allowance to 
members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when called into active 
service for training for 15 days or less shall not exceed 4 cents per 
mile; for travel in kind, or reimbursement in lieu thereof, as now 
authorized by law for officers of the Regular Army, of dependents 
of Reserve officers who have been ordered to active duty for 
periods in excess of 15 days; pay, transportation, subsistence, 
clothing, and medical and hospital treatment of members of the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps; conducting mdence or extension 


-carrying 
the actual and 
necessary expenses, or per diem in lieu thereof, at rates authorized 
by law, incurred by officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army 
and Reserve officers ordered to active duty for periods in excess of 
15 days traveling on duty in connection with the Organized 
Reserves, and for travel of dependents, and packing and transpor- 
tation of baggage of such personnel; for expenses incident to the 
use, including upkeep and depreciation costs, of supplies, equip- 
ment, and matériel furnished in accordance with law from stocks 
under the control of the War Department, except that not to ex- 
ceed $1,615,102 of this appropriation shall be available for ex- 
penditure by the Chief of the Air Corps for the production and 
purchase of new airplanes and their equipment, spare parts, and 
accessories; for transportation of baggage, including packing and 
crating, of Reserve officers ordered to active duty for not less than 
6 months; for the medical and hospital treatment of members of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, who 
suffer personal injury or contract disease in line of duty, as pro- 
vided by the act of June 15, 1936 (49 Stat. 1507), and for such 
other purposes in connection therewith as are authorized by the 
said act, including pay and allowances, subsistence, transportation, 
and burial expenses; in all, $11,722,840, and in addition, $513,443 
of the appropriation “ Reserves, 1938,” such amount of 
such appropriation being hereby reappropriated; and no part of 
the total of such amounts shall be available for any expense inci- 
dent to giving flight training to any officer of the Officers’ Reserve 

unless he shall be found physically and professionally 
qualified to perform aviation service as an aviation pilot, by such 
agency as the Secretary of War may designate: Provided, That not 
to exceed $100,000 of this appropriation may be used for establish- 
ment and maintenance of divisional and regimental headquarters. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the heading ‘“‘Citizens’ 
Military Training, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps,” on page 
63, line 18, after the word “wagons,” to strike out “$4,323,488” 
and insert: “$4,597,248, and, in addition $517,850 of the ap- 
propriation “Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 1938,” such 
amount of such appropriation being hereby reappropriated 
and no part of the appropriation for the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps made in this paragraph shall be reserved by 
administrative direction,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


For the procurement, maintenance, and issue, under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, to institu- 
tions at which one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps are maintained, of such public animals, means of transpor- 
tation, supplies, tentage, equipment, and uniforms as he may 
deem necessary, including cleaning and laundering of uniforms 
and clothing at camps; and to forage, at the expense of the 
United States, public animals so issued, and to pay commutation 
in lieu of uniforms at a rate to be fixed annually by the Secretary 
of War; for transporting said animals and other authorized sup- 
plies and equipment from place of issue to the several institutions 
and training camps and return of same to place of issue when 
necessary; for purchase of training manuals, including Govern- 
ment publications and blank forms; for the establishment and 
maintenance of camps for the further practical instruction of 
the members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and for trans- 
porting members of such corps to and from such camps, and to 
subsist them while traveling to and from such camps and while 
remaining therein so far as appropriations will permit, or, in lieu 
of transporting them to and from such camps and subsisting 
them while en route, to pay them travel allowance at the rate of 
5 cents per mile for the distance by the shortest usually traveled 
route from the places from which they are authorized to 
to the camp and for the return travel thereto, and to pay the 
return travel pay in advance of the actual performance of the 
travel; for expenses incident to the use, including upkeep and 
depreciation costs, of supplies, equipment, and matériel furnished 
in accordance with law from stocks under the control of the War 
Department; for pay for students attending advanced camps at 
the rate prescribed for soldiers of the seventh grade of the Regular 
Army; for the payment of commutation of subsistence to members 
of the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, at a 
rate not exceeding the cost of the garrison ration prescribed for 
the Army, as authorized in the act approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended by the act approved June 4, 1920 (10 U. S. C. 387); for 
the medical and hospital treatment of members of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, who suffer personal injury or contract 
disease in line of duty, and for other expenses in connection there- 
with, including pay and allowances, subsistence, transportation, 
and burial expenses, as authorized by the act of June 15, 1936 
(49 Stat. 1507); for mileage, traveling expenses, or transportation, 
for transportation of dependents, and for packing and transporta- 
tion of baggage, as authorized by law, for officers, warrant officers, 
and enlisted men of the Regular Army traveling on duty per- 
taining to or on detail to or relief from duty with the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps; for the purchase, maintenance, repair, 
and operation of motor vehicles, including station wagons, $4,597,- 
248, and, in addition, $517,850 of the appropriation “Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, 1938,” such amount of such appropriation 
being hereby reappropriated, and no part of the appropriation for 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps made in this paragraph shall 
be reserved by administrative direction, of which amount $400,000 
shall be available immediately: Provided, That the Secretary of 
War is authorized to issue, without charge, in lieu of purchase, for 
the use of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, so many horses now 
belonging to the Regular Army as he may consider desirable: Pro- 
vided, That uniforms and other equipment or material issued to 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in accordance with law shall 
be furnished from surplus stocks of the War Department without 
payment from this appropriation, except for actual expense in- 
curred in the manufacture or issue: Provided further, That in no 
case shall the amount paid from this appropriation for uniforms, 
equipment, or material furnished to the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps from stocks under the control of the War Department be in 
excess of the price current at the time the issue is made: Provided 
further, That none of the funds appropriated in this act shall be 
used for the organization or maintenance of an additional number 
of mounted, motor transport, or tank units in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps in excess of the number in existence on January 
1, 1928: Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated in 
this act shall be available for any expense on account of any 
student in Air Corps, Dental Corps, or Veterinary units not a mem- 
ber of such units on May 5, 1932, but such stoppage of further 
enrollments shall not interfere with the maintenance of existing 
units: Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated else- 
where in this act, except for printing and binding and pay and 
allowances of officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army, shall 
ing Con for expenses in connection with the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
63, after the word “reappropriated”, it is proposed to insert: 

For the purpose of increasing the number of advanced-course 
students at existing institutions, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL] to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia explain his amendment? I understand that the 
appropriation carries with it the contemplation of an increase 
in the number of R. O. T. C. units. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It does. My amendment affects only the 
sums which are reappropriated. In addition, an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 is contained in the bill for the purpose of 
establishing new units. My amendment in no wise affects 
the increase of $250,000 for establishing new units. 

vary OVERTON. In what line is the Senator’s amend- 
men 

Mr. RUSSELL. My amendment is in line 21, on page 63, 
after the word “reappropriated.” I propose to insert “for 
the purpose of increasing the number of advanced-course 
students at existing institutions.” My amendment affects 
only the reappropriated funds, which have been appropri- 
ated twice in the past, but which have not been expended. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator’s amendment, then, does 
not interfere with the increased appropriation of $250,000 
for additional R. O. T. C. units? 

Mr. RUSSELL. My amendment in no wise affects the 
$250,000 appropriation for new units. 

Mr. OVERTON. The purpose of the additional $250,000 
is for new units? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I was called out of the 
Chamber when the Senate began the consideration of the 
pending bill, and in very great speed the Senate disposed of 
several amendments which I think ought to have some atten- 
tion or consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent to return to the amendments on 
page 45 and reconsider the vote by which they were agreed 
to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. Persident, I have no objection to 
reconsideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
is reconsidered. The amendments on page 45 will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 45, line 11, after the word 
“expenses”, the committee amendments are to strike out 
“$32,232,034” and insert “$48,038,259”; and in line 19, after 
the words “in excess of”, to strike out “$2,900,000” and to 
insert “$12,900,000.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The amount involved is about $30,000,- 
000, and I think a few more Senators ought to be present. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Bulkley Duffy Hatch 
Andrews Bulow Ellender Hayden 
Ashurst Burke Frazier Herring 

Balley George Hill 
Bankhead Byrnes Gerry Hitchcock 
Berry. Capper Gibson Holt 

Bilbo Caraway Gillette Hughes 

Bone Clark Green Jobnson, Calif. 
Borah Connally Guffey Johnson, Colo. 
Br: Copeland Hale King 

Brown, Mich Davis Harrison La Follette 


Lee Maloney Pope Thomas, Utah 
Lodge Miller Radcliffe Townsend 
Logan Milton Reames d 
Lonergan Minton Reynolds Vandenberg 
Lundeen Murray Russell Van Nuys 
McAdoo Neely Schwartz Walsh 
McCarran Norris Sheppard Wheeler 
McGill oO Shipstead White 
McKellar Overton Smathers 

McNary Pittman Thomas, Okla. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, when I see staggering 
increases, such as those contained on pages 45 and 49 of. the 
bill, adopted without attracting any attention or opposition, 
I grow discouraged about the much-discussed effort to bal- 
ance the Budget. Here are items amounting to approxi- 
mately $46,000,000 added to the appropriation bill. 

Mr, COPELAND. The amount is $42,000,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well. The Senator from New 
York, who was responsible in large measure for these items, 
says the amount is $42,000,000. I think that amount is 
sufficiently large to call at least for some consideration of 
the increases made by the Senate committee. I wonder, Mr. 
President, as I observe these increases and note that they 
are adopted with apparently no concern and no opposition, 
where we are drifting, where we are going in the matter of 
appropriations and of governmental expenditures, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Mr. President, in reference to the coast- 
defense items; amounting to about $30,000,000, as I recall, 
the Senator will remember, no doubt, that there is no Budget 
estimate for that appropriation, and that there is very 
grave doubt concerning its advisability. Only one or two 
officers of the Army testified about it, and they testified 
very- gingerly. I wish to say to the Senator that I agree 
with him 100 percent that this amendment is indefensible 
and ought not to be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am aware of the position of the 
Senator from Tennessee, because we both took a position 
in the Appropriations Committee in opposition to these 
additions to the appropriation bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I have just come onto the floor. I presume 
that the committee recommended this item? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; it was included in the bill by a 
majority vote of the committee, but there was division in 
the committee. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. BURKE. I want the Recorp to show that I agree 
fully with the Senator from Alabama and the Senator from 
Tennessee. As one member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I consider that an altogether inadequate showing 
has been made as to the necessity for this very large ap- 
propriation in addition to the amount that was provided 
in the bill as it came to the Senate or even the amount that 
was submitted to the other body of the Congress for serious 
consideration. I hope this amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad to have the statement of 
the Senator from Nebraska. He, with a few of the other 
members of the committee, was in opposition, as he has 
stated, in the committee to these increases in the items now 
under consideration. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
further question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Were these items considered by the House 
committee? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. They were not. Iam going to make a 
statement about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New Mexico repeat his question? 
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Mr. HATCH. I asked if the items had been considered by 
the House committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; they have not been. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It developed, Mr. President, when the 
bill was reported by the subcommittee to the full commit- 
tee—and I am not a member of the subcommittee but I 
happen to be a member of the committee itself—when these 
tremendous increases were brought before the committee, 
after a discussion of numerous small items, then came in 
this $42,000,000 increase. It developed in these cases that 
the War Department had not even presented the items to 
the Budget Bureau; it had made no request respecting the 
attitude of the administration upon the subject; it had 
made no effort to secure a declaration from the Budget 
that the appropriation would not be inconsistent with the 
financial policy or program of the administration. No appli- 
cation was made to the Budget Bureau. 

The next step, of course, as we all know, in the progress 
of an appropriation item is to present the item to the House 
committee, for we recognize that the House originates appro- 
priation bills. They are jealous of that right and the Senate 
has heretofore recognized it: We initiate no appropriation 
bill, and an item involving this tremendous sum certainly 
deserves, under the rule which recognizes the House as hay- 
ing the right to initiate appropriations, that it should have 
been submitted to the House Appropriations Committee when 
they had this bill under consideration. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. Who sponsored before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee these large increases? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. They were sponsored by the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Corxlaxp ]. No application 
has been made to the Military Affairs Committee either of 
the House or the Senate, no submission has been made to 
them of the program and plans for the national defense, 
we may assume, which are contemplated under the items 
contained in the bill in a gross-sum appropriation. I have 
never heard during my short experience in the Senate of an 
item approaching this in amount that had no consideration 
by the committee in either branch of Congress primarily 
charged with the duty of investigating and declaring a 
policy of Congress and of the Government upon the subject 
covered by such a large appropriation. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield once 
more? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will be glad to yield as often as the 
Senator desires me to. 

Mr. HATCH. I am just a little puzzled about the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. So am I, I may say to the Senator. 

Mr. HATCH. I have always understood that under the 
rule of the Appropriations Committee, as it is the rule of the 
Senate, no item may be increased or added to an appropria- 
tion bill unless a recommendation therefor has been made 
by a standing committee or else there has been an authori- 
zation by an act of Congress or estimates have been sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget. Is there not such a 
Tule as that? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is no positive rule of that nature. 
There is, however, a general observance of such a practice. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is a general authorization of 
law; there is not an item in this bill that is not authorized. 

Mr. HATCH. Does the Senator from New York say 
these items have been authorized? 

Mr. COPELAND. The whole subject of defense by ord- 
nance and antiaircraft, the whole bill, is authorized by law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There may be, of course, a program 
authorizing national defense, but there is no authorization 
specifically applying to what it was told us in the committee 
this money was intended for. We were even asked to pass 
on it on secret testimony. I would not accept secret testi- 
mony; I would not read it; because I do not want to be 
responsible for secret testimony and for keeping it secret 
when many men know what it is. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to know 
if there was not some discussion in the committee as to the 
relative merits of battleships and antiaircraft guns? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There was practically none. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And this additional appropriation of 
$42,000,000 is for antiaircraft guns, is it not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There was a hint of that sort; we were 
asked, so to speak, to take it blindly on faith, because some 
general in the Army, on the invitation of the Senator from 
New York, came before the committee and said that it was 
needed or that the Army could well use it or something of 
that kind. I do not know what he said, for he did not 
testify before the full committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to go on record with the Sena- 
tor as being against that appropriation then and now, 
because I cannot see that it is at all needed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am not passing on whether or not 
it is needed. Frankly, I am objecting to this procedure, 
which may result in such a large increase in our appro- 
priations without a positive, convincing showing of the emer- 
gency for such an appropriation. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Was not this increased appropriation 
supported by testimony of General Craig before the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I heard it was, but he was not before 
the full committee. His testimony, if it was reported, was 
secret, and it was not submitted. But we know that if 
General Craig came before the subcommittee it was not on 
his own account; it was not on the initiative of the War 
Department, but on the invitation of the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator another question, if he will yield further. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr, OVERTON. Does not the testimony at the hearing 
show that there is a very stern necessity for increasing 
our coast defenses? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I did not have the privilege of hearing 
the testimony before the subcommittee; I do not know what 
showing was made. I do know, though, that the matter was 
not submitted to the Budget; I do know that it was not 
taken to the House committee; I do know that there was no 
authorization for the War Department to appear before that 
committee and advocate the expenditure of this money. I do 
know, from statements made before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, that the matter was upon the initiative from some- 
body else or the Senator from New York inviting the gen- 
eral to be there. He did not come as the result of any 
program of the administration. If he came in that way, 
he came in violation of the orders he is expected to observe, 
that an officer is not to appear before any committee of the 
Congress and ask for appropriations that have not been ap- 
proved by the Budget and by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for just one more question? Then I will conclude. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Does not the record show and does not 
the Senator himself entertain the view, that the improve- 
ment of our coast defenses is very important for our national 
defense, and that this increased appropriation of less than 
$50,000,000 is less than one-half the cost of a single bat- 
tleship, and that the improvement of our coast defenses is 
even more important than the construction of an additional 
battleship? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I have no ability or 
capacity to pass upon the relative merits of the different 
agencies of national defense. I do not know whether the 
great expenditures we are making for new battleships, for 
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submarines, for antiaircraft guns, for artillery, and all the 
other weapons of national defense, are adequate or inade- 
quate. I do not know whether a gun stationed, forsooth, at 
Charleston, and another at New Orleans, for the defense of 
our coasts, will prevent airships from coming over into our 
country at Savannah, or Jacksonville, or elsewhere along 
the thousands of miles of coast stretching all up and down 
the Pacific and the Atlantic. I do not even know what is 
contemplated to be done with this $42,000,000. 

Something has been said about national defense. Mr. 
President, I fear that our country and the Congress have 
grown unduly “jittery” on the subject of national defense. 
I recognize the turmoil and the tumult throughout the 
world, but it is not ours. No one is pointing a gun at the 
shores of America. In my judgment the countries 3,000 
miles across the ocean have no desire to attempt to send 
either their battleships or their submarines or their aircraft 
across the ocean to attack the United States. So long as we 
move along the paths on which we are now moving of na- 
tional friendship, of peace and brotherhood, I see no reason 
for our people to go to bed at night under excitement and 
alarm for fear that at daylight some foreign warship may be 
at our shores. 

Are we moving under excitement? Are we progressing 
with due consideration and with calm judgment under pre- 
vailing conditions? What have we done in recent years in 
the name of national defense? All of us are interested in 
that subject, of course; but what has Congress been urged 
into doing, in the name of national defense, in the way of 
burdening the taxpayers of the country? 

Let us see how the appropriations during the past 5 years 
have increased, both for the War Department and for the 
Navy Department. 

I have not recently undertaken to gather the figures on 
the percentage of our expenditures that goes to pay for 
reparations of war and preparations for war; but I should 
estimate in a general way, and especially if the interest upon 
our preparation debts is considered, that 80 percent of all our 
national expenditures may be listed under those two subjects, 
including, as I said, interest upon the principal; but let us 
take first the figures for the War Department. 

For the fiscal year 1935, for the War Department, we 
appropriated $264,957,509.62. For 1936 we increased the 
amount some $90,000,000, to $355,835,520.68. For 1937 there 
was not a great increase; the total was $388,244,859. For 
the fiscal year 1938 the appropriations aggregated $415,- 
263,154. The bill we now have under consideration, includ- 
ing the items to which I am objecting, carries $490,981,813, 
against $264,957,509.62 only 5 years ago. 

The bill as it passed the House carried $448,116,000. The 
committee has added expenditures of $42,000,000 to the in- 
creases already made by the House, so that now the amount 
carried by the bill is almost half a billion dollars; and, as we 
all know, that does not include anything but war items. It 
does not include rivers and harbors and other items of ap- 
propriation which are administered by the War Department. 
That appropriation will come a little later on. 

What about the Navy, Mr. President? 

For the fiscal year 1935 we appropriated $287,250,030.72 for 
the Navy. For 1936 we appropriated $482,859,729.11 for the 
Navy. For 1937 we appropriated $528,613,048.32. For 1938 
there was a little decrease—we talked a little about balancing 
the Budget at that time to $516,543,308. For this fiscal year 
the naval bill carries—and it has been passed—$549,227,842, 
as against $287,250,030.72 only 5 years ago, with the real 
naval bill, with its billion-dollar authorization, now almost 
ready for consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. I point out to the Senator that in addition 
to the stupendous sum carried in this bill, and the sum to be 
authorized in the companion bill which will soon be before 
us, in the case of the commercial vessels which were recently 
sought to be constructed by the Maritime Commission the 
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lowest bids were more than 60 percent in excess of the esti- 
mate; so that if the same principle should govern the con- 
struction of naval vessels, in which we are even more at the 
mercy of the shipbuilders than in the case of commercial ves- 
sels, we do not know whether the 550-odd million dollars 
appropriated in the recent appropriation bill is within 50 
percent of enough to construct the program which is sought 
to be constructed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I thank the Senator for his statement. 

Mr. President, I want it understood that I am not a pacifist. 
I believe in adequate and sufficient measures and equipment 
for the defense of our country. I happen, however, not to 
be an undue alarmist. I do not live in constant dread of an 
attack upon America overnight by any nation in the world. 
In the first place there is no reason for it, and I pray to God 
that there may hereafter be no reason for it. Broadly speak- 
ing, with our geographical position in the world, we are 
capable of taking care of our national defense; but if we 
need more, Mr. President, I am ready to vote it. I did not 
vote against the naval bill when it passed a few days ago, 
carrying an amount almost twice that of the bill of a few 
years ago for the fiscal year 1935; but in this case, without 
satisfactory reasons, without taking the regular and proper 
course of securing this appropriation with the War Depart- 
ment officially behind it, representatives of the Department 
are “hiding out,” so to speak, not acting in the open, testify- 
ing secretly before the committee, with no submission to the 
Budget, with no approval of the financial policy which is 
necessarily a part of an orderly program of any administra- 
tion. I submit that this is no time and no place to add 
amounts like this to the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Just a minute, and then I will gladly 
yield to the Senator. 

In addition to the two items on page 45, there are some 
items amounting to about $20,000,000 on page 49. I asked 
the Senator from New York to give me a reference to them. 
By inadvertence he did not give it to me; and I now ask 
unanimous consent to reconsider the votes on those amend- 
ments also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the votes 
by which the amendments on page 49 were agreed to will be 
reconsidered, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The increases carried by the amend- 
ments on page 45 and on page 49 amount to about 
$46,000,000, as I hurriedly figured them up. Where is the 
money coming from, Mr. President? Already we have ap- 
propriated more than was budgeted. In all, for the annual 
appropriation bills of the Government, including the regu- 
lar bills that are on their way here from the House, we 
have already gone far beyond the estimates made by the 
President as falling approximately within the amount of 
money that is to be collected in the way of taxes during the 
fiscal year. 

Additional large increases are ahead of us, doubtless, ac- 
cording to the newspaper reports, such as a very large in- 
crease in the emergency relief item. We have passed bills 
appropriating in excess of the amount that will be collected 
by way of taxes, even if we collected as much in taxes as we 
did last year, and every intelligent man knows that with 
the difference in business conditions and with the reduc- 
tion in incomes, the amount of taxes collected next year will 
be very largely below the amount collected for the fiscal year 
now expiring. If, however, we had assurance of collecting 
the same amount in taxes—and we know we have not—we 
have appropriated above that amount. Where are we to 
get the excess? When millions are added, as is being done 
here, without any reasonable consideration, without these 
items taking their proper and orderly course, an additional 
burden is being put upon the people of this country. We 
have to borrow the money, we have to pay interest on the 
money, and the interest as well as the principal must be col- 
lected out of the taxpayers of this country. 

If we were spending current income, these problems would 
not be so serious, but, as I have stated, we have passed be- 
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yond the measure of current income. We have already 
entered upon the region and domain of borrowed money, 
interest-bearing obligations, more taxes to be levied, not only 
to repay the principal, but to provide indefinitely, forsooth, 
for the interest upon these additional appropriations. 

Mr. President, let me point out that our total interest load 
for this year is approximately $925,000,000. Nearly a billion 
dollars for interest is the burden now upon the taxpayers of 
this country. We may grow indifferent to the size of our 
appropriations, special items may appeal to us, and I think 
some do appeal to all of us, but we know that pay day must 
come, and some day we may be forced to carry the income 
tax down to the very low brackets; some day we may be 
required to do as England is doing, collect $250 out of every 
thousand of income, 25 percent, even in the low brackets, 
getting right down to what we call the level of the poor 
man—and we are heading for it, or heading for repudiation, 
if we continue piling up obligations in excess of our income. 

Already there is a movement, the results of which will be 
before us in a few days, coming out of the Finance Com- 
mittee, to lower the brackets on the low incomes, to put 
them down, bringing a larger group of small-income men 
into the tax-paying group of this Nation. It may not be 
done now, with an election just ahead. The necessity may 
not be great enough at the moment to drive our people to 
do it in order to preserve our national credit. But there is 
no doubt about what will happen; it is a matter of mathe- 
matics. If we continue year after year to pile up the ex- 
penditures—a billion, two billion, three billion dollars—above 
the national income, then we must face the problem of going 
down as low as is necessary in taxing incomes in order to get 
enough money to preserve the credit of this great Nation,’ 
and to protect its securities from default. 

Pay day is coming. It is easy to drift along and vote for 
these items. It is easy to go along with a committee report. 
I have done it many a time, but generally upon smaller 
items than this. But here, with a handful of 25 or 30 Sena- 
tors present, we are about to vote, without any sort of rea- 
sonable time for consideration, just on the testimony of a 
witness or two before our subcommittee; and we are about to 
add at least $42,000,000 for coast defense, someone says— 
defense for 6,000 miles or more of coast—putting an anti- 
aircraft gun here and one 450 miles somewhere farther down 
the line. 

Ah, Senators, it is necessary before I vote to add to the 
tax burden that I know more about the necessity for the 
expenditure, the efficiency of what we are asked to do, the 
adequacy of the defense against foreign invaders, and what 
substantial contribution the item before me will make in a 
material way. 

As I see it, we are spending enough for defense with this 
tremendous increase in the appropriation for the War De- 
partment, with the tremendous increase in the naval appro- 
priation, and there will come during the next session request 
for an additional appropriation—and I may be for it. I do 
not know what the necessities may be, but if I believe it is 
necessary I will vote for it; if I do not believe in it I will not 
vote for it. It is likely that we will add at the next session 
to the staggering and stupendous amount through the naval 
appropriation bill for the construction of other instruments 
of national defense. 

I therefore submit that if the Government wants this 
money, if the responsible administrators of our National 
Government, including the President, the Army Staff, the 
Navy Staff, and the others who are looked to, not one man, 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, or somebody else who may 
think he is looked to, but if our board of national defense 
come here and face a committee, whether it is in the House 
of Representatives or in the Senate—and I frankly think 
they ought to go to the House first—if they come here and 
ask for these items, these increases, and convince the com- 
mittee holding the hearings that they ought to be granted, I 
will cheerfully go along. But under the present circum- 
stances Fbelieve I am acting for the welfare of the taxpayers 
of this country and for the best national interest when I 
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oppose the adoption of amendments increasing the appro- 
priations. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I regret very much to disagree 
with my distinguished friend the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] as to the need for the pending amendment. 
I am not for war, I am for peace, peace at home and peace 
abroad; but I am not a pacifist in the general acceptation of 
that word. 

When seeking a seat in the United States Senate before 
my constituents in Mississippi, a State adjoining Alabama, 
the main plank of my platform was that if permitted to go 
to the Senate I would speak and vote for every appropria- 
tion necessary to give the United States not the largest but 
the best and most effective Army and Navy for the defense 
of our country. Like the Senator from Alabama, I am not 
a jingo, I am not expecting an immediate war, but the best 
way to prevent a war is to have such a defense, such an 
army and such a navy so that every nation on the face of the 
earth will respect the rights of America at home and abroad, 
and so that when we speak through our representatives 
abroad or at home we can speak with authority and with 
something behind that authority to back up whatever posi- 
tion we might want to take. 

The best way to protect the lives of our soldiers, our sailors, 
our citizens, is to be thoroughly prepared for any eventuality, 
and let that preparation come in times of peace, so that if 
we are forced into a defense of our country, if we are first 
to go to war, we will both be so efficiently and effectively 
prepared for the war that we will save the lives of our citizens 
from the very beginning of such a war, and not have them 
butchered while we are waiting to get ready for the proper 

defense of our country and the prosecution of whatever 
cause we may undertake. 

We have only to look at Japan and China in the great 
struggle in which they are now engaged, the Japanese with 
a thoroughly efficient fighting force, thoroughly mechanized, 
slaughtering the helpless Chinese by the tens of thousands 
because the Chinese have followed a policy of not preparing 
for their own defense. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Is the Senator going to discuss the reason or 
necessity for increasing the appropriations in the amend- 
ments which are now before the Senate, or is the Senator 
simply going to make a general statement? 

Mr. BILBO. I am going to make a general statement. 

Mr. POPE. For instance, I observe there has been an in- 
crease in the committee amendment on page 45, line 19, 
from $2,900,000 to $12,900,000. I take it that increase is made 
in spite of the recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget. 
I wonder what possibly could have caused the increase of 
$10,000,000 over the amount recommended by the Budget. 

Mr. BILBO. I will cover that in a general way. Everyone 
who has any conception about the Army and the Navy, and 
the proper organization of these branches of defense of the 
country, knows that there are such things as secrets in the 
Navy and secrets in the Army. I am informed that the Chief 
of Staff, who speaks for the War Department—and I take it 
he speaks authoritatively—came before our committee and 
emphasized the necessity of this appropriation for the 
proper defense of our country. It is true that a considerable 
amount of the information given to the committee was not 
published; it was not printed in the report of the hearings 
possibly; it was not given to the press, and properly so, be- 
cause if we are going to reveal everything that we have up 
our sleeves we in a way destroy the effectiveness of whatever 
preparation we make for defense, 

I am informed through members of the committee that 
information was given to the committee that was not given 
to the public press, and that the Chief of Staff insists that 
for the proper defense of our country the amounts in question 
should be allowed. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yelar 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 
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Mr. POPE. What could be the reason why the Chief of 
Staff did not appear before the Bureau of the Budget and 
give any information he might have, which might justify 
bigs claim of necessity for such increased expenditures as 

ese? 

Mr. BILBO. I am not advised why he did not go before 
the Budget Bureau. I have observed in connection with a 
great many appropriation bills, including the one under 
consideration, that we do not so religiously observe the rec- 
ommendations of the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think there has been a misrepresen- 
tation—unintentional, of course—of General Craig’s posi- 
tion. He talked very plainly about it, almost at the very 
beginning of his testimony, on page 7. This is the Chief 
of Staff, the highest executive in our Army, speaking. I 
quote his words: 

In the opinion of the War Department the House has passed 
an excellent and, within the limitations of the Budget, a well- 


balanced bill. Personnel in the Air Corps continues to lag con- 
siderably behind matériel. 


That statement is made by our commanding general, one 
of the finest men that I know, by the way. He says that, in 
his opinion, “the House has passed an excellent and, within 
the limitations of the Budget, a well-balanced bill.” Surely, 
if he had thought there was something out of gear with our 
Army, surely had he thought that we were subject to reprisal, 
or to attacks from the sea, he would have said something 
about it of his own accord. It is true he made some state- 
ments afterward, to which I will refer, and they are even 
stronger than this statement. Whatever came from General 
Craig was drawn out of him by cross-examination, as the 
Senator will find if he merely looks at the hearings before 
the committee. 

Mr. OVERTON. Since the Senator from Tennessee has 
referred to some of the testimony by General Craig, I think 
it might be well to refer to other portions of his testimony 
wherein he deals specifically with the problem before the 
Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will. 

Mr. OVERTON. I read from page 23 of the hearings, as 
follows: 

Senator CoPELAND. Are our coastal cities protected sufficiently? 

General Cratc. Not from aerial bombardment. 


Senator COPELAND. Not one? 
General Craic. No, sir. 


I refer to page 27, wherein he makes the statement: 


General Craic. We are in urgent need of additional antiaircraft 
armament, and it is also necessary to augment our seacoast arma- 
ment in some localities. 

Senator COPELAND. The words you used were that we are criti- 
cally weak? 

General Craic, In antiaircraft matériel. 

Colonel CHAFFEE. There is still required for the antiaircraft pro- 
gram for the 34 mobile regiments for part of our harbor defenses 
and for Panama and Hawaii, $54,000,000. These estimates carry 
about $12,700,000 toward that $54,000,000. 

Senator CoPELAND. Less than the cost of a warship. 

Colonel CHAFFEE. Yes, sir; less than the cost of a big warship. 


And again on page 30, he is asked this question: 


Senator CoPELAND. Well, anyway, let us leave that for the mo- 
8 How much has been spent on the protection of the Panama 

an 

General CA. Colonel Chaffee says about $50,000,000. 

Senator CoPELAND. About half the price of a modern war vessel. 
And you need the small sum of six millions to give it that com- 
plete eee which it should have? 

General CRAad. About eight million. 

Senator CoPELAND. Have you got the money in the bill for that? 

General Craic. For this purpose the House bill carries $1,406,104. 


I think it might be well to call the attention of the Senate 
to those specific statements made by General Craig. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad the Senator did that. I wish 
to call the Senate’s attention to another statement on page 
9 in the same testimony by General Craig: 


Supplemental estimates— 
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The Department had gone before the Budget Bureau and 
gotten its regular estimates, and then on January 28 come 
the supplemental estimates for these very things: 


Supplemental estimates submitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent in his national-defense message of January 28 last, provided 
for the following: 


— ̃ b— laani a $8, 800, 000 

Aids to manufacture in an emergency, including special 
machinery, jigs, and dies 6, 080, 000 
Deficiencies in ammunition——— 2, 000, 000 
Te T 


I still quote from General Craig: 

Appropriations for these items, without change, are provided 
for in the House bill. They are included in programs discussed 
hereafter. 

What have we now done? The Bureau of the Budget 
estimates came in last fall and left out these items amounting 
to $16,880,000. Supplemental estimates were presented on 
behalf of the War Department by General Craig, the head 
of our Army. The President approved them. They were 
sent down to the Congress. They are in this bill. They 
are in the bill as it passed the House, Now, notwithstanding 
that, a majority of our committee voted to put some $30,- 
000,000 more, I believe, in all the various items. In other 
words, the General of the Army is wrong, the Budget is wrong; 
the President is wrong, and nobody but the majority of the 
committee is right. That is one time I do not agree with 
the majority. 

Mr. BILBO. In that statement the Senator may be right 
and everyone may be wrong but the committee, but I rose 
only to express my approval of the decision of the majority 
of the committee on these items, and to give expression to 
my general sentiments about adequate preparation now for 
proper defense of our country. 

I believe in balancing the Budget, but I do not believe 
in attempting to balance the Budget at a sacrifice of the 
proper defense means for our common country. 

Since I have been in Congress, I have at various times 
had to entertain a number of peace lobbyists or pacifists 
who are opposed to any kind of an Army or any kind of 
Navy. I do not know where that sentiment arises in 
America, the land which is supposed to be peopled by red- 
blooded men and women who believe in standing for prin- 
ciple and defending a righteous cause. We can listen to 
the namby-pamby expressions by these pacifists. It may 
not be in a short while, but it will not be many years before 
there will be a real fight on hand to preserve democratic 
government in the world. If I read aright the signs of 
what is going on across the sea, there will be no limit to 
the ambition of Hitler, Mussolini, and others who have 
started out to rule the world. 

I think one of the most serious mistakes Congress is mak- 
ing is in spending such vast sums on our C. C. C. camps, 
bringing together the young men of the country and deny- 
ing them military discipline and training. I think that is 
one mistake we are making. The C. C. C. boys are a splen- 
did body of young men, and represent a wonderful invest- 
ment on the part of the Government in these strenuous 
times; but, no matter how good the discipline, we should 
have better discipline and better results in the conduct of 
the C. C. C. camps if we spent part of the time in giving 
the young men wholesome military training, thus preparing 
them for eventualities which may come, in connection with 
which the young men will be badly needed in the defense 
of the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to add just a 
word or two. 
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To begin with, I wish to say that I am not now, never 
have been, and never expect to be, any part of a pacifist. 
I believe in all proper defense measures. However, there is 
the greatest difference of opinion in such matters. Gen- 
eral Craig testifies to the very great difference of opinion 
as to the value of the kind of guns—or matériel, as it is 
now called—to be purchased by this appropriation. 

For example, suppose a big battery were placed around 
New York City, and it were attacked by airplanes: The 
airplanes would not come within range of the stationary 
guns in New York City and along the coast. Enemy air- 
craft would not go near those guns. The enemy aircraft 
would go down the Jersey coast, or along the coast of Long, 
Island, where there are no stationary guns. Great differ- 
ence of opinion exists as to the value of such guns under 
the new conditions of warfare and the use of aircraft. I 
do not know what the correct answer is. Some authorities 
claim it is one thing, and some another. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. Does not the Senator think he is rather 
severely attacking the War Department? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Quite the contrary. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator says the War Department 
would not know how to expend the money properly in the 
national defense against any possible attack. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We are not instructing the War Depart- 
ment. The War Department has asked us for certain things, 
and we have given the War Department everything it has 
asked. We have given the War Department the matériel. 
We have given the War Department the money to obtain the 
guns. We have given the Department everything it has asked. 

After the Department finished with the Budget estimate, it 
came to Congress in January. General Craig and other Army 
officials asked for a supplemental estimate of $16,880,000, 
which is included in the House provision. We have given the 
War Department what it has asked. The Department ought 
to know more about the subject than we do. Instead of 
reflecting upon the War Department, I am defending the War 
Department. 

The War Department knows what it is doing. We have 
unusually competent officers in the War Department. Rep- 
resentatives of the War Department presented the matters of 
importance to the Bureau of the Budget and to the President, 
and came to Congress with Budget estimates. The House has 
allowed the Budget estimates, and we ought to stand by that 
action. We ought not to add money which no one has 
asked for. 

General Craig said, as set forth on page 7 of the hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Appropriations: 

In the opinion of the War Department, the House has passed an 
9 155 and, within the limitations of the Budget, a well-balanced 

I desire to call attention to the way in which General Craig 
closed the discussion. I refer to page 30 of the hearings: 

Senator CorRLAN D. Now, a further question: Have you in your 
reports or in your requests to the Budget presented your needs as 
regards these costal defenses? sf 

General Card. When we go before the Bureau of the Budget 
each year, we present our general program, but we do not ask for 
funds to complete in any one year, 

Senator CorrLtanp. That is to say, if we want to go forward on 
this program, which will cost fifty or sixty millions, would you 
need 5 years to complete it? 

General Craic. If appropriations were made available, it would 
be practicable to complete it in less time—nerhaps 3 or 4 years. 


Senator Cor aN D. How much could you spend in the first year 
toward that program? I mean if we were liberal and inclined to 


give you the money. 
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The Senator from New York asked General Craig how 
much he could spend in the first year toward the program, 
meaning the seacoast-defense program. General Craig 
replied: 

I could only answer that question after consultation with the 
procurement and construction agencies immediately concerned. 

He could not answer the question; and yet, in spite of his 
answer, we have before us a program which the distin- 
guished Senator from New York says will cost $50,000,000 
or $60,000,000; and we are giving the Department $30,000,000 
the first year without knowing whether they can spend it 
during the next year, and without knowing what will happen 
to it. We are giving the Department approximately half 
the amount in one year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let me get the figures straight. We are 
appropriating $32,000,000 and authorizing contracts for 
$10,000,000 more. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That represents a total of $42,000,000, or 
virtually the amount of the entire program for the coming 
year. General Craig did not know whether or not the pro- 
gram could be completed in 1 year. He thought it would take 
3 or 4 years. If we divide $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 by 3 or 4, 
the result is not $42,000,000; and yet we are turning over 
$42,000,000 of the money at this time. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. I wonder whether it is accurate to state 
that the program represents an appropriation of $32,000,000 
and a contract authorization of $10,000,000, or whether it is 
an appropriation of $42,000,000 with a contract authorization 
of $10,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Until my attention was directed to the 
matter a moment ago by the Senator from Alabama, I had 
the idea that the appropriation was $32,000,000 and the con- 
tract authorization $10,000,000 more. I do not know how it 
stands. The matter will have to be explained by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

I do not know, because we have no estimate of it. We do 
not know what can be done with the money. I know that 
General Craig is a truthful man. I think he is one of the 
most accomplished and efficient generals we have ever had 
in the Army, and we have had many of the very finest. 
When General Craig tells the committee that it would take 
probably 3 or 4 years to expend properly the $50,000,000 or 
$60,000,000, surely he cannot spend $42,000,000 of it, or even 
$32,000,000 of it, in one year. If he could do so, he would 
have so stated. 

As I said awhile ago, it is useless for the people to get 
panicky. I am just as much in favor of national defense 
as is any human being on earth, but I do not think I am 
panicky about it. I am just as much in favor of an army 
which will properly defend our country as any man can be, 
and yet I do not think there is any use in getting panicky 
about it. 

We all know that if we are attacked from the sea by 
airplanes, or from across the ocean by airplanes, or from the 
north or from the south by airplanes, we shall not have 
enough stationary guns to protect our shores. Take the il- 
lustration which I gave awhile ago. We do not propose to 
install any stationary guns in Atlantic City, or Cape May, 
or anywhere until we get down near the mouth of the 
Potomac River. Foreign airplanes could enter the country 


between the points where such stationary guns are located, 
and they certainly would do so. As we all know, we have 
mobile antiaircraft guns, which afford the best means of 
protection. 
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Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield, 

Mr. BYRNES. I have been absent from the Chamber. 
I wonder if the Senator has called attention to another con- 
tract authorization in connection with ordnance, with re- 
spect to which there is an increase of $10,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is one of the items. To what 
page does the Senator refer? 

Mr. BYRNES. Page 45. I desire to say that I was un- 
aware of it in the committee. There is an increase of $10,- 
000,000 in the contract authorization under “Ordnance.” 
The amount is increased from $2,900,000 to $12,900,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That represents an increase of $10,- 
000,000. As the Senator knows, I am not a member of the 
subcommittee on the War Department appropriation bill, 
and I do not believe the Senator from South Carolina is. 

Mr. BYRNES. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All we learned about it we learned in 
about an hour of discussion yesterday afternoon. But when 
I put my mind to work on it, I see that we are going far 
beyond anything which has been asked or anything which 
is required. There is no use in throwing away the money 
of the American people. 

Mr. BYRNES. Has the Senator been able to calculate 
the amount of reappropriations in the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not. 

Mr. BYRNES. I have hastily attempted to do so; and I 
find that out of the money which was reserved by the 
President out of funds appropriated in the House bill, and 
now by language in the Senate amendment, several mil- 
lion dollars are reappropriated by the provisions of the bill. 

The money was made available to the President; and the 
executive departments—which have been criticized, and 
justly so at times, about expenditures—attempted to econo- 
mize by reserving certain funds. The Congress now is not 
making an appropriation which will show in the total ap- 
propriations but is inserting in the bill language reappro- 
priating money which was not spent this year and authoriz- 
ing its expenditure next year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. BYRNES. The money will be spent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. 

Mr. BYRNES. It may not show in the total expenditures; 
but I should like to know if anyone has figured the amount 
that is made available for expenditure by this bill, both in 
appropriations and in reappropriations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I told the Senator, I was not on the 
subcommittee, and I cannot give him accurate information 
on that point. What I have learned is derived from the 
printed record that we have before us. The Senator is 
unusually careful in making his calculations, and I am sure 
they are correct. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. Who is sponsoring this bill on the floor who 
can answer such questions as the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has just asked? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The chairman of the subcommittee, 
the distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

Mr. POPE. I should like to know the amount of the re- 
appropriations. I should also like to know the reason for 
the increases. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I have said all I want to say 
about the matter. I am opposed to this appropriation. I 
think it would be a useless and wasteful expenditure of the 
public money. I am not in favor of it. I am going to vote 
against it. 
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Now I am going to yield the floor to let the Senator from 
Idaho ask his question of the distinguished Senator from 
New York, who, I have no doubt, will be able to give him 
the information he desires. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator who has just 
taken his seat is the ranking member, next to the chairman, 
of the Appropriations Committee. He has made today the 
most serious indictment of the Appropriations Committee 
that any man has ever made on the floor of the Senate in my 
time. No self-respecting man could long serve as chairman 
of a subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee and then 
be held up to criticism and scorn as I have been this after- 
noon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 


Oh, Mr. President. 
Mr. President, I do not yield. I refuse 


I did not intend to do that. 
Mr. COPELAND. I absolutely refuse to yield. 
Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator referred to me. 

question of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
question of personal privilege. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not made any such statements; 
I do not think the Senator from New York is in order when 
he charges me with making any such statements, or making 
any such charges against him. I have not indicted anybody. 
I am opposed to this amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the only way for us to do 
in the future is to have the hearings on all bills before the 
entire committee. Then every member of the committee will 
take equal responsibility with all the rest for what finally 
comes from the committee. 

Yesterday, when this matter was considered by the full 
committee, no attention whatever was given to what was 
brought out in the hearings in the Senate subcommittee. 
Constant reference was made to what happened in the House 
committee. Have we become so anemic, so weak and useless, 
that from this time forward we are going to take without 
amendment what comes from the House, and give no con- 
sideration in the Senate to any possible additions which 
should be made here? 

If I know anything about the laws of this country and its 
Constitution, I know that it is intended that when appro- 
priation bills come from the House they shall be amended 
by the Senate as it deems proper, There is not anything 
in the Constitution which says that they shall originate in 
the House. That is merely a custom. The revenue bills 
must originate in the House, but it is only a custom which 
makes the appropriation bills originate there. 

Mr. President, the Senate committee had hearings on this 
bill; and no member of the full committee until today has 
sought to refer to the report of those hearings except here 
and there. We had a well-attended meeting of the com- 
mittee in which there were four votes against this amend- 
ment; and the four men from the committee are the ones 
who have risen on the floor to say that they oppose the bill. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BURKE. I believe, if the Senator will refresh his 
memory, that there were six votes in the committee against 
this amendment instead of four. 

Mr. COPELAND. There were six votes against it, were 
there? 

Mr. BURKE. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. Then five of the men who 
voted against it, since the Senator from Nebraska has risen, 
have expressed themselves here in opposition to the bill. 


I rise to a 
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Mr. President, there used to be what we called “senatorial 
courtesy.” That used to be the practice. There is not any 
senatorial courtesy now. When I came into the Senate I 
was told, “When you are a member of a committee and 
have had your battle in the committee, when you come to 
the floor of the Senate you follow the committee.” That 
is not the practice now; but here we have gone on, and I 
have been held up to scorn, for what reason? Because I 
have tried to call the attention of the country to the fact 
that there is no sufficient coastal defense of the cities of 
America, representing 40,000,000 of the population of Amer- 
ica. Beginning at Portland, Maine, and going down the 
Atlantic coast, and along the Gulf coast, and through the 
Panama Canal, and up the Pacific coast, and over to Hawaii, 
there is no sufficient defense. “Lamentably weak,” “pathet- 
ically weak,” are the terms that were used by those in the 
Army. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] quoted very 
briefly from the hearings. I hope he has read all of the 
hearings this afternoon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask when the 
hearings were printed? 

Mr. COPELAND. They were on the table yesterday when 
the Senator was present in the Appropriations Committee. 
They were in print yesterday. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I did not see them. Were they there? 

Mr. COPELAND. They were there. 

When I asked General Craig the question: 

How much could you spend in the first year toward that 
Program? I mean, if we were liberal and inclined to give you 
the money? 

General Craig said: 

I could only answer that question after conclusion with the 
procurement and construction agencies immediately concerned. 

The Senator from Tennessee makes a great point of that. 
I ask the Senator from Tennessee did I or did I not, in the 
Appropriations Committee yesterday afternoon, read the 
reply of the Chief of Staff to the question which I had asked 
him, transmitted to me after he had had consultation with 
the Procurement Division and with the manufacturers of the 
country? 

Mr. McKELLAR. We had a letter there which I did not 
see. It was not printed. Is it printed in the hearings? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is not. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It is not printed at all, and I heard only 
the latter part of it read. The Senator will remember that 
this bill was reported yesterday morning by the subcom- 
mittee and was taken up in the afternoon and passed on by 
the full committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator from Tennessee familiar 
with the methods that are used in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee? Does he sometimes have matters brought up in the 
Appropriations Committee and the full committee when we 
have not had them printed in the hearings? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am familiar with that. It has hap- 
pened once or twice, but it is rather unusual. I have been 
on the committee a long time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator have the slightest 
recollection that yesterday afternoon I read this letter from 
General Craig? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator did not read all that letter 
from General Craig. 

Mr. COPELAND. I read every word of this letter from 
General Craig. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator says he did, I will not 
dispute him; but it was certainly read faster and quicker, 
for a long letter like that, than I ever heard of. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I am trying my very best to stimulate 
the memory of the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator let me read the letter, 
let me look at it? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am glad to hand the Senator the letter, 
and he may recall that I had certain secret documents 
which, for the good of the country and the defense of the 
country, in order that our possible enemies might not know 
the details, were kept secret; he may recall that they were 
available to any Senator, and several Senators availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to read the documents. 

The Senator from Alabama says he would not look at any 
secret document. He would expose our country to an enemy 
rather than look at a secret document to see how our wise 
Army staff is seeking to protect us against any possible 
enemy, but he would not look at any secret paper. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I did not, either. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know whether the Senator did 
or not. I did not watch the papers. I had to hunt pretty 
hard to find them at the end of the hearing. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. As one member of the committee, I wish 
to say that I read the secret documents, so-called, as offered 
by the chairman of the subcommittee, and to my way of 
thinking they could just as well be printed on the front page 
of every newspaper in this country and abroad, and they 
would not endanger in the slightest degree any city in this 
country or any material interest in this country. 

There was nothing in those secret documents that jus- 
tified all this talk about the Chief of Staff having presented 
a condition so dangerous that we must now open the purse- 
strings and pour out an unlimited sum of money. If there 
were anything in that position, it would make necessary the 
discharge of the Chief of Staff and our getting a new one 
right away, because in the House committee and before the 
Budget he did not say anything about this condition which 
now is denominated as so secret and terrifying. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Did General Craig, the Chief of Staff, indi- 
cate that between the time he testified before the House 
committee and before the Bureau of the Budget, conditions 
had changed? 

Mr.COPELAND. Certainly. This appropriation was made 
up in May 1937, and was presented to the Budget on the 
15th of September. Has the Senator been reading the 
newspapers to see what happened in Austria and in Lithu- 
ania, and what may happen to Czechoslovakia, and 
what has happened to Spain? Has he read of any of the 
things which have happened since the 15th of September 
1937? 

Mr. POPE. Will the Senator permit me to answer? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. POPE. Of course I have read them, but I asked the 
Senator whether New York, New Orleans, and other cities 
were faced with a peculiar situation now which did not exist 
several months ago with reference to the defense of those 
cities. That is a specific question. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator asking whether these 
cities have been placed in a new position? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; they have not. They are in their 
old position, which we are trying to correct. 

The Senator lives in an interior State, but he need not 
pride himself, for an enemy could bomb his State and the 
cities in his State just as well as they could bomb New York. 
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If the Senator means to imply that I am seeking some pro- 
tection for New York that is not to be given to the rest of 
the country he is just dreaming, as he did when he put over 
the agricultural bill. 

Mr. POPE. I think I was wide awake at that time. Let 
me say to the Senator that I did not intend to infer that 
New York should not be protected. 

Mr.COPELAND. What has the Senator in mind in asking 
his question? 

Mr. POPE. I am trying to find out whether General 
Craig said that conditions as to New York and New Orleans 
had changed within the last few months, whether conditions 
as to defense had changed. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; the conditions regarding defense 
have not changed in the last few months, but the conditions 
regarding possible offense against them have changed a 
great deal in the last few months. 

Mr. POPE. Does the pending bill deal with offense or 
defense? 

Mr. COPELAND. The bill deals wholly with defense, and 
when I speak of offense, I am referring to the offense of a 
possible enemy. 

Mr. POPE. I was speaking about defense. Have the con- 
ditions as to defense changed? 

Mr. COPELAND. The need for defense? Is that what the 
Senator means? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course the need has changed. Why 
does the Senator ask me that question? He knows as well 
as I do that the need for defense has increased. 

Mr. POPE. Let me ask the Senator one other question. 
Does he now refer to conditions overseas? I was asking 
about the defense of various cities. Does the Senator refer 
to the general condition overseas when he says conditions 
have changed? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. I wish to understand the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. The Senator has the answer. 
Let me ask the Senator a question. Are conditions pleasant 
overseas? Does it please the Senator to see bombs poured 
upon defenseless cities? Does it please the Senator to see 
overnight a great dictator move into a country and take 
away its autonomy? Does it please the Senator to see Po- 
land take over a part of Lithuania? Does it please the Sen- 
ator to see Czechoslovakia in a nutcracker and likely to be 
crushed at any time? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly not. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does it please the Senator, or, on the 
other hand, does it stimulate him, to say, “I am determined 
that my country shall not send a man against any other 
country”? Not a vote could be obtained in the Senate, in 
my opinion, for any sort of offensive warfare on the part of 
the United States. 

I am not happy over the idea of a big navy. I voted for 
the naval appropriation bill. Where is the chairman of the 
subcommittee? After making an attack on the Army bill, 
he disappears from the floor of the Senate. I voted for the 
bill he had in charge. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To what chairman does the Senator 
refer? 

Mr. COPELAND. I mean the chairman of the naval af- 
fairs subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. He 
asked me his questions and then slid out of the Senate. I 
voted for the bill he had in charge because I am a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, and I conceive 
it to be my duty to make my fight in the committee on 
any feature I oppose, and then hold my peace. Yet here 
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is this attack against the pending bill, a bill thoroughly 
considered by the subcommittee, thoroughly studied by 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. In just a moment. I have no inten- 
tion of going on forever. I am in no wrath. I am at- 
tempting to call the attention of the country to the fact, 
which is a fact, that there is not one city in the United 
States efficiently guarded against the possibility of air bom- 
bardment. I am not confining it to the coastal cities; I am 
not talking particularly about New York, or Boston, or 
Philadelphia, or San Francisco, or Los Angeles. 

Have Senators seen the great flying fortresses which went 
from this country to Brazil and back in an amazingly short 
time? Have they considered them? Suppose there were 
a base in Mexico; do Senators think that St. Louis, and 
Kansas City, and Chicago, and Milwaukee, and Detroit 
would be safe? They would not be. Airplanes might 
shower some bombs on Nebraska and on Idaho. 

Mr. President, I want to get the reaction of the country 
when the people find that the great cities of this country 
are vulnerable; Portland, Maine, and Portsmouth, N. H., 
Boston, and Providence, R. I., and the cities of Connecticut 
and New York and on down through New Jersey and Dela- 
ware; and Philadelphia and the opening of the Chesapeake 
Bay; Galveston, New Orleans, the Panama Canal, and Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, and Portland. Every city I 
have named is vulnerable. 

I have recently seen a picture of a row of school children 
killed in a city in Spain. That is what may be pictured in 
this country, in the cities of the United States unless we 
provide ourselves protection. 

The well-informed members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, who gave 15 minutes of study to this matter, may 
talk all they please about the attitude of the War Depart- 
ment; but the War Department, with a staff presided over 
by a great Chief of Staff, is fully informed of the weaknesses 
which I have named. 

Mr. President, I have asked these questions, and why did 
I ask them? Because a great newspaperman came to me 
4 or 5 weeks ago and brought me a report covering 
what that progressive newspaper had found of the 
conditions in the cities of America. He was going to 
give publicity to the lack of defense, the woeful lack of 
defense, and I begged of him not to do it. I said, “Wait 
until we can actually provide the remedy, can cure the 
condition, at the same time that the news of our danger 
should break.” 

Mr. President, we do not have a friend in this world, 
speaking nationally. The United States has not a friend 
in the world. Secretly or openly the hand of every nation 
is against the United States. We are supposed to possess 
great wealth. We are in many ways the envy of the world. 
Why do we pride ourselves that we are immune from attack, 
that nothing can happen here such as happened in Spain, 
in Ethiopia, in Germany and Austria, and in Poland, in 
Lithuania, and elsewhere? Why do we flatter ourselves that 
we are immune? We are not immune. 

Mr. President, in my humble way I am seeking to let 
the country know that by spending $30,000,000, plus 
a contractual arrangement next year of $10,000,000 
more, a total of $40,000,000, we may make the cities of 
America reasonably safe against disaster. Is that not 
worth while? 

Yet there are Senators who desire to be so technical and 
fussy, who have not informed themselves as they should, 
who sneer at the suggestion and say “Why did not the Chief 
of Staff demand it?” 

Anyone who knows the processes of the Budget knows 
that the Chief of Staff cannot come to the Senate of the 
United States and say, “My God, we have no defense.” 
That is not the way it is done. He would lose his job 
tomorrow if he did that. He did the best he could. 
If I had time to do it I could show the various steps 
that he took, and try to bring them to the Senate’s 
attention. 


Mr. President, one of the new Navy ships will cost $100,- 
000,000. Is it not worth while to spend half the price of 
one of those great Navy ships to give protection to the 
women and children and the helpless ones in time of war 
by means of the aircraft guns which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR] says are fixed and cannot be moved? 
When he said that, I knew that he had not read the hear- 
ings. These guns are mobile guns that can be taken by 
motor transport from Boston to Providence or to South 
Carolina, or wherever they may be desired. 

Mr. President, I am perfectly clear that we should spend 
this money. I have done the best I can. If the Senate of 
the United States is going to be governed by five or six 
men who have not informed themselves thoroughly of the 
situation, I am satisfied. At least I have told the country, 
and I am speaking for my unanimous committee, for every 
member of my committee who did examine into the facts— 
that we need to spend this money. If the Senate tomorrow 
does not choose to do it, that is perfectly all right. 
At least I have told the country that the cities of America 
are not defended; our defenses are pitifully weak; 
our harbors are not properly defended; the Panama 
Canal is not properly defended; Hawaii is not properly 
defended. Those are the facts that were brought out in 
our hearings. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burke] has said that all 
these facts should be given to the country. I have given 
some of them, and have gone further with respect to some 
of them than I expected to go. 

If it is agreeable to the Senate, I am about to move a recess. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
that motion for a moment until I have opportunity to read 
some of the testimony of General Craig from the committee 
hearings? His testimony was that on which action was 
taken. I read first from page 24: 

Senator CoPELAND. Well, ought we to have some good modern 
16-inch guns to protect New York Harbor? 

General Craic. The present seacoast armament in the harbor de- 
fenses of Sandy Hook is considered adequate. However, it is 
planned to provide additional batteries at other places for the 
defense of New York. 

Senator Cope.anp. As far as Fort Tilden is concerned, are the con- 


ditions there satisfactory to you? 
General Cratc. Yes, sir. 


And again I read: 


Senator CorxLaxpD. Well, now, General, if I am correctly advised, 
in order to do as they have done in the protection of London, you 
would have to have 900 modern guns? 

General Craic. It is impracticable to make such a comparison. 
With 34 regiments, we believe that we can provide reasonably ade- 
quate protection for areas in the United States which may be 
subject to aerial attack. 

Senator COPELAND. All right. How many of those can you pro- 
vide? What have you got in sight? 

General Craic. With those provided in the House bill, we shall 
have 141 antiaircraft guns of the 408 required. 

Senator COPELAND. Let me follow this out, because I want a good 
record on this. Let us take Boston. The Coast Artillery with two 
16-inch guns guards the harbor; all of those guns are obsolete. 
They need ten 16-inch guns to fully protect the harbor, and there 
is no antiaircraft defense. The need is for 100 modern antiaircraft 
guns to protect Boston and the Army and Navy bases. Do you 
think those figures are anywhere near right? 

General Cratc. They are incorrect. The seacoast guns installed 
for the defense of Boston Harbor are considered adequate. The 
antiaircraft protection of Boston, as of other threatened localities, 
must be provided by mobile guns which can be moved from one 
locality to another. 


I read further: 

Senator COPELAND. Now, on the west coast—San Francisco? 

General Craic. With the funds in the House bill, the antiaircraft 
guns required for the harbor defenses of the Pacific coast will be 
provided. 

Something was said about the inland cities. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, would the Senator be willing 
to conclude his reading tomorrow? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have just one or two more excerpts, 
and then I shall be through. I want to read one with regard 
to St. Louis: 

Senator HAYDEN. But the Congress would be interested, how- 


ever, to know that the type of equipment that you propose to 
purchase would be effective in comparison with the deadliness of 
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the plane itself. That is, you do have greater accuracy in placing 
the spot where the shells shall explode in the air? 

General Craic. If you talk to an Air Service man, he will 
tell you that he can render antiaircraft ineffective, and if you talk 
to an antiaircraft man, he would persuade you that they can’t do 
any such thing. I don't know. 

Senator COPELAND. Now. General, suppose it might happen 
that in spite of all vigilance, a plane slipped over and dropped a 
few bombs on Chicago. Could that happen? 

General Crarc. I think it highly improbable. It would be im- 
practicable to initiate such a raid from the Atlantic seaboard. 

Senator CopELAND. Suppose they came from Mexico? 

General CRAIG. If they had a base there and had planes equal 
to our big ones, they might, but I doubt if it would be attemipted. 

Senator CoPELAND. If they had a base in Mexico, they might 
drop bombs on Kansas City or St. Louis? 

General Craic. It would be possible, but our defending air- 
craft must be taken into consideration. 

Senator CoPELAND. No; I am not ignoring it. I am just 
imagining that on some dark night, when the apparatus was not 
working, a plane might slip in. Well, anyway, let us leave that 
for the moment. How much has been spent on the protection of 
the Panama Canal? 

General Cratc. Colonel Chaffee says about $50,000,000. 

Senator COPELAND. About half the price of a modern war ves- 
sel. And you need the small sum of six millions to give it that 
complete protection which it should have? 

General CAU. About eight million. 

Senator CopELAND. Have you got the money in the bill for that? 

General CAT. For this purpose the House bill carries $1,- 
406,104. 

Senator CoPELAND. Now, a further question: Have you in your 
reports or in your requests to the Budget presented your needs as 
regards these coastal defenses? 

General Card. When we go before the Bureau of the Budget 
each year, we present our general program, but we do not ask 
for funds to complete in any one year. 


That concludes the reading. I submit the testimony of 
General Craig, whom every man here looks up to and 
admires, and knows that he tells the truth when he 
speaks. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am glad the Senator says that Gen- 
eral Craig tells the truth. I think he does. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

THEFT OF PROPERTY OF UNITED STATES—INDEFINITE POSTPONE- 
MENT OF BILL 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the indefinite postponement of Senate bill 3096, to amend 
section 35 of the Criminal Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 
18, sec. 82), relating to purloining, stealing, or injuring 
property of the United States. The reason for the request 
is that a few days ago the Senate passed a similar House 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

TRANSFER OF ENLISTED MEN OF COAST GUARD TO FLEET NAVAL 

RESERVE 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, on April 19, 1937, I intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill to provide for the transfer of 
enlisted men of the Coast Guard to the Fleet Naval Reserve. 

Later, that is to say, on August 16, 1937, as a result of 
objections raised by certain Members of this body, I had 
printed some amendments to the bill. 

I now ask unanimous consent that I be permitted to sub- 
mit those amendments, and that they be considered with 
Senate bill 2206, which I introduced on April 20, 1937, and 
which bill, incidentally, is printed on the calendar and 
designated Order of Business No. 1104, in order that when 
I call it to the attention of the Senate for passage or con- 
sideration the amendments which I have just sent to the desk 
shall be considered with the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I understand that no ef- 
fort is to be made at this time to have the amendments con- 
sidered. They are simply to lie on the table? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Oh, no; I am not asking for the con- 
sideration of the amendments. I am merely asking that I 
be permitted to submit them, to be considered with the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. That is perfectly satisfactory. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 

re aaa will be received and printed and lie on the 
e. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hı in the chair) laid 
before the Senate messages from the President of the 
United States, submitting sundry nominations and also 
withdrawing a nomination, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, reported favorably the following nominations: 

Patrick J. Keohane, of Arizona, to be register of the land 
office at Phoenix, Ariz. (reappointment) ; 

William F. Jackson, of Oregon, to be register of the land 
office at The Dalles, Oreg. (reappointment) ; 

Arthur J. Ewing, of Idaho, to be register of the land office 
at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho (reappointment); 

Thomas F. Corbally, of Montana, to be register of the land 
office at Great Falls, Mont. (reappointment); and 

Theodore Wanerus, of Wyoming, to be register of the land 
office at Buffalo, Wyo. (reappointment). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk will 
state in their order the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

UNITED STATES COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Leo Otis 
Colbert, of Massachusetts, to be Director, United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

COAST GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions in the Coast Guard of the United States. 

Mr. BYRNES. I ask that the Coast Guard nominations 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nominations in the Coast Guard are confirmed en bloc. 

That concludes the calendar. 

RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 38 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Wed- 
nesday, April 6, 1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 5 
(legislative day of January 5), 1938 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Spruille Braden, of New York, to be Envoy Extraordinary 


and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Colombia. 


REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE 
Paul A. Roach, of New Mexico, to be register of the land 
office at Las Cruces, N. Mex. Reappointment. 
Lloyd T. Morgan, of Colorado, to be register of the land 
Office at Pueblo, Colo. Reappointment. 


1938 


PROMOTION IN THE Navy 
MARINE CORPS 
Col. Russell B. Putnam, assistant paymaster, to be the 
Paymaster of the Marine Corps, with the rank of brigadier 
general, for a period of 4 years from the 1st day of May, 1938. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Samuel J. Sanders to be postmaster at Fayette, Ala., in 
place of S. J. Sanders. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 24, 1938. 

James L. Day to be postmaster at Hartselle, Ala., in place 
of J. L. Day. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1, 
1938. 

James R. Moody to be postmaster at Russellville, Ala., in 
place of J. R. Moody. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 29, 1938. 4 

Roy G. Carpenter to be postmaster at Winfield, Ala., in 
place of R. G. Carpenter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 29, 1938. 

ARKANSAS 


Norine C. Wilkerson to be postmaster at Newport, Ark., 
in place of N. C. Wilkerson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 15, 1938. 

CALIFORNIA 


Ethel R. Costello to be postmaster at Acampo, Calif., in 
place of E. R. Costello. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1938. 

Jay K. Battin to be postmaster at Angwin, Calif., in place 
of J. K. Battin. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
5, 1938. 

Michael J. O’Rourke to be postmaster at Beverly Hills, 
Calif., in place of M. J. O’Rourke, Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 20, 1938. 

Walter A. Johnson to be postmaster at Bishop, Calif., in 
place of G. L. Vonderheide, removed. 

Charles L. Pierce to be postmaster at Clarksburg, Calif., 
in place of C. L. Pierce. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

William M, Welsh to be postmaster at Dunsmuir, Calif., 
in place of W. M. Welsh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

Bessie L. Rogers to be postmaster at Esparto, Calif., in 
place of B. L. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 5, 1938. 

Susan M. Maus to be postmaster at Fairfield, Calif., in 
place of S. M. Maus. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

J. Edward Huston to be postmaster at Huntington Beach, 
Calif., in place of J. E. Huston. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 20, 1938. 

L. Ramona Bristow to be postmaster at Knights Landing, 
Calif., in place of L. R. Bristow. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 20, 1938. 

Bertha Hilbert to be postmaster at La Habra, Calif., in 
Place of Bertha Hilbert. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

James Anderson Drace to be postmaster at Linden, Calif., 
in place of J. A. Drace. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1938. 

Lee Darneal to be postmaster at Los Gatos, Calif., in place 
of Lee Darneal. Incumbent’s commission expired March 20, 
1938. 

Earl T. Whitaker to be postmaster at Moorpark, Calif., in 
place of E. T. Whitaker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Rollie A. Petty to be postmaster at Mountain View, Calif., 
in place of R. A. Petty. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Reuel A. Bar to be postmaster at Quincy, Calif., in place of 
R. A. Bar. Incumbent’s commission expired March 20, 1938. 

Walter A. Hornbeck to be postmaster at Red Bluff, Calif., 
in place of W. A. Hornbeck. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 
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Maude Dawson Shea to be postmaster at Redondo Beach, 
Calif., in place of M. D, Shea. Incumbent’s commission €x- 
pired March 20, 1938. 

John H. Fairweather to be postmaster at Reedley, Calif., in 
place of J. H. Fairweather. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Nellie McGinn to be postmaster at Salida, Calif., in place 
of Nellie McGinn. Incumbent’s commission expired April 4, 
1938. 

William H. McCarthy to be postmaster at San Francisco, 
Calif., in place of W. H. McCarthy. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 20, 1938. : 

John H. Kelley to be postmaster at San Mateo, Calif., in 
Place of J. H. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Leon L. Dwight to be postmaster at San Pedro, Calif., in 
Place of L. L. Dwight. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

John H. Fahey to be postmaster at Sunnyvale, Calif., in 
Place of J. H. Fahey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Elmer R. Winchell to be postmaster at Susanville, Calif., 
in place of E. R. Winchell. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Harry M. Talbot to be postmaster at Vacaville, Calif., in 
place of H. M. Talbot. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Lloyd L. Long to be postmaster at Veterans’ Home, Calif., 
in place of L. L. Long. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Herbert P. Pritschke to be postmaster at Wasco, Calif., in 
place of H. P. Pritschke. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Frank A. Lauer to be postmaster at Westwood, Calif., in 
place of F. A. Lauer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
20, 1938. 

Edith I. Day to be postmaster at Woodlake, Calif., in place 
of E. I. Day. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
1938. 

COLORADO 

William B. Sutley to be postmaster at Center, Colo., in place 
of W. B. Sutley. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
1, 1938. 

Tulley N. Nelson to be postmaster at Empire, Colo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Michael J. Brennan to be postmaster at Erie, Colo., in place 
of M. J. Brennan. Incumbent's commission expired February 
1, 1938. 

Arthur J. Elmgreen to be postmaster at Evergreen, Colo., 
in place of A. J. Elmgreen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1938. 

Edna A. Kennedy to be postmaster at Peetz, Colo., in place 
of E. A. Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
1, 1938. 

Grace E. O'Neill to be postmaster at Platteville, Colo., in 
place of G. E. O’Neill. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938. 

James G. Evans to be postmaster at Wray, Colo., in place of 
J. G. Evans. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1, 
1938. 

CONNECTICUT 

William A. Hayes to be postmaster at Bristol, Conn., in 
place of W. A. Hayes. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 5, 1938. 

Daniel J. Kelley to be postmaster at Deep River, Conn., 
in place of D. J. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1938. 

Julius Woodruff Johnson to be postmaster at Georgetown, 
Conn., in place of J. H. Berglund, resigned. 

Charles Ernest Gray to be postmaster at North Stoning- 
ton, Conn., in place of C. E. Gray. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 31, 1938. 

Thomas P. Horan to be postmaster at South Norwalk, 
Conn., in place of T. P. Horan. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 5, 1938. 
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FLORIDA 

Sam E. Harris to be postmaster at Key West, Fla., in 
place of S. E. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

Dudley H. Morgan to be postmaster at River Junction, 
Fla., in place of D. H. Morgan. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 10, 1938. 

GEORGIA 


John G. Gruber to be postmaster at Alma, Ga., in place 
of J. G. Gruber. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
30, 1938. 

Alexander S. Chamlee to be postmaster at Bartow, Ga., 
in place of A. S. Chamlee. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 7, 1938. 

William T. Adkins to be postmaster at Edison, Ga., in 
place of W. T. Adkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 

Ernest L. Wilson to be postmaster at Leslie, Ga., in place 
of E. L. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
28, 1938. 

Aligene B. Howard to be postmaster at Ludowici, Ga., in 
place of A. B. Howard. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 30, 1938. 

Joseph W. Murphy to be postmaster at Menlo, Ga., in 
place of J. W. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 

C. Heard Tolbert to be postmaster at Omega, Ga., in place 
of C. H. Tolbert. Incumbent’s commission expired April 2, 
1938. 

Carleen S. Bell to be postmaster at Trion; Ga., in place 
of C. S. Bell. Incumbent's commission expired April 2, 
1938. y 
Charles H. Orr to be postmaster at Washington, Ga., in 
place of C. H. Orr. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 30, 1938. 

A IDAHO 

Frederick J. Rodgers to be postmaster at Midvale, Idaho, 
in place of F. J. Rodgers. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1938. 

ILLINOIS 

Owen Kelly, to be postmaster at Farmington, Ill., in place 
of Owen Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 
1938. 

Deane J. McAlister to be postmaster at Greenville, Ill., in 
place in D. J. McAlister. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1938. 

John H. Priepot to be postmaster at Mendon, Ill., in place 
of J. H. Priepot. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 
1938. 

Robert J. Blum to be postmaster at Nauvoo, Ill., in place of 
R. J. Blum. Incumbent’s commission expired April 4, 1938. 

Fred N. Mayer, Jr., to be postmaster at Virden, III., in 
place of F. N. Mayer, Jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

Ira Dezouche to be postmaster at Wayne City, Ill., in place 
of Ira Dezouche. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
31, 1938. 

INDIANA 

Mary W. Lawrence to be postmaster at Earlham, Ind., in 
place of M. W. Lawrence. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

William D. Stoner, to be postmaster at Millersburg, Ind. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

IOWA 

Frederick W. Werner to be postmaster at Amana, Iowa, in 
place of F. W. Werner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1938. 

Ella McDonald to be postmaster at Ledyard, Iowa, in place 
of Ella McDonald. Incumbent’s commission expired April 2, 
1938. 

Edward M. Bratton to be postmaster at Shellsburg, Iowa, 
in place of E. M. Bratton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1938. 
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of Cotton Etter. 
10, 1938. 

Hilma L. Peterson to be postmaster at Stratford, Iowa, in 
place of H. L. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 

John Batchelor to be postmaster at Thompson, Iowa, in 
place of John Batchelor. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1938. 

Arthur O. Reinhardt to be postmaster at Van Horne, Iowa, 
in place of A. O. Reinhardt. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 10, 1938. 

John S. Cullen to be postmaster at Whittemore, Iowa, in 
place of J. S. Cullen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1938. ; 


Incumbent’s commission expired February 


KANSAS 


Samuel N. Nunemaker to be postmaster at Hesston, Kans., 
in place of S. N. Nunemaker. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired March 29, 1938. l 

KENTUCKY 


Edward W. Cubbage to be postmaster at Clarkson, Ky., in 
place of J. E. Langley, deceased. 

Rebecca B. Forsythe to be postmaster at Greenup, Ky., in 
place of R. B. Forsythe. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1938. s 

Dorothy Moore to be postmaster at Morgantown, Ky., in 
place of B. H. Moore, deceased. 

James Purdon to be postmaster at Maysville, Ky., in place 
of James Purdon. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
30, 1938. 

William Lester Tarter to be postmaster at Science Hill, 
Ky. Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. : 

Jennie S. May to be postmaster at Stone, Ky., in place of 
J. S. May. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1938. 

LOUISIANA 


Blanche V. Williams to be postmaster at Angola, La., in 
place of B. V. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1938. 

Kate P. McDonnell to be postmaster at Pelican, La., in 
place of K. P. McDonnell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1934. 

MAINE 

George H. Williams to be postmaster at Alfred, Maine, in 
place of G. H. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1938. : 

Floyd A. Smith to be postmaster at Caribou, Maine, in 
place of F. A. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 31, 1938. 

Walter O. Dunton to be postmaster at Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, in place of W. O. Dunton. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 30, 1938. 

Helen C. Donahue to be postmaster at Portland; Maine, 
in place of H.C. Donahue. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 

Joseph M. Gerrish to be postmaster at Winter Harbor, 
Maine, in place of J. M. Gerrish. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 15, 1938. 

MARYLAND 


James G. Archer to be postmaster at Bel Air, Md., in place 
of J, G. Archer. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
20, 1938. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John H. McDonald to be postmaster at Andover, Mass., 
in place of J. H. McDonald. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 30, 1938. 

Hormisdas Boucher to be postmaster at Ludlow, Mass., in 
place of Hormisdas Boucher. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 20, 1938. 

Mary B. H. Ransom to be postmaster at Mattapoisett, 
Mass., in place of M. B. H. Ransom. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired April 2, 1938. 


1938 


Maurice J. Bresnahan to be postmaster at Medway, Mass., 
in place of M. J. Bresnahan. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 2, 1938. 

Neil R. Mahoney to be postmaster at North Billerica, Mass., 
in place of N. R. Mahoney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

James E. Williams to be postmaster at North Dighton, 
Mass., in place of J. E. Williams. Incumbent's commission 
expired February 15, 1938. 

Michael J. Walsh to be postmaster at North Reading, 
Mass., in place of M, J. Walsh. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired March 20, 1938. 

Charles J. Delaney to be postmaster at Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., in place of C. J. Delaney. Incumbent's commission 
expired March 20, 1938. g 

John J. Easton to be postmaster at South Walpole, Mass., 
in place of J. J. Easton. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 

William F. Lawless to be postmaster at Stockbridge, Mass., 
in place of W. F. Lawless. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Richard F. Burke to be postmaster at Williamsburg, Mass., 
in place of R. F. Burke. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 

MICHIGAN 

Edson Porter to be postmaster at Blissfield, Mich., in place 
of Edson Porter. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
30, 1938. 

Robert E. Lee to be postmaster at Byron, Mich., in place 
of R. E. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1938. 

Frank C. Jarvis to be postmaster at Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
in place of F. C. Jarvis. Incumibent’s commission expired 
March 29, 1938. 

James O. McCarthy to be postmaster at Thompsonville, 
Mich., in place of J. O. McCarthy. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired March 14, 1938. 

z MISSISSIPPI 

Margaret Henry to be postmaster at Anguilla, Miss., in 
place of Margaret Henry. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 30, 1938. 

Will N. Guyton to be pastmaster at Blue Mountain, Miss., 
in place of W. N. Guyton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1938. 

Carrie E. C. Fedric to be postmaster at Charleston, Miss., 
in place of C. E. C. Fedric. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

John W. Woodward to be postmaster at Oxford, Miss., in 
place of J. W. Woodward. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1938. 

R. Ben Linn to be postmaster at Pickens, Miss., in place 
of R. B. Linn. Incumbent’s. commission expired January 
30, 1938. 

Robert E. Gryder to be postmaster at Shannon, Miss., in 
place of R. E. Gryder. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

Cecil D. Chadwick to be postmaster at Walnut Grove, 
Miss., in place of C. D. Chadwick. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 10, 1938. 

MISSOURI 

Leslie B. Kincaid to be postmaster at Braymer, Mo., in 
place of L. B. Kincaid. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1938. 

Max Clodfelter to be postmaster at Dexter, Mo., in place of 
Max Clodfelter. Incumbe commission expired March 19, 
1938. t 
Thomas F. Herndon to be postmaster at Hume, Mo., in 
place of T. F. Herndon. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 

Willie D. Groom to be postmaster at Kearney, Mo., in 
place of W. D. Groom. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 
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Louis N. Bowman to be postmaster at King City, Mo., in 
place of L. N. Bowman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1938. 

Charles E. Sears to be postmaster at Macon, Mo., in place 
of C. E. Sears. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 
1938. 

Ruth Vandiver to be postmaster at Orrick, Mo., in place 
of Ruth Vandiver. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
2, 1938. 

Rosa M. Hall to be postmaster at. Parma, Mo., in place 
of R. M. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired April 2, 
1938. 

Leonard D. Dyer to be postmaster at Rushville, Mo., in 
place of L. D. Dyer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1938. 

William B. Maus to be postmaster at Schell City, Mo., in 
place of W. B. Maus, incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1938. : 

MONTANA 


Hugh H. Waldron to be postmaster at Froid, Mont., in 
place of H. H. Waldron. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1938. 

Jean W. Albers to be postmaster at Redstone, Mont., in 
place of J. W. Albers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1938. 

Thelma F. Holst to be postmaster at Westby, Mont., in 
place of T. F. Holst. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938. 

NEBRASKA 


George L. Jordan to be postmaster at Clarks, Nebr., in 
place of G. L. Jordan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1938. 

Richard H. Schwedhelm to be postmaster at Westpoint, 
Nebr., in place of R. H. Schwedhelm. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired March 8, 1938. 

John Q. Kirkman to be postmaster at Wood Lake, Nebr., 
in place of J. Q. Kirkman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1938. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Sarah J. Moore to be postmaster at Alstead, N. H., in 
place of S. J. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. . 

Carrie B. Ware to be postmaster at Hancock, N. H., in 
place of C. B. Ware. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
2, 1938. s 

Charles Myers to be postmaster at Jaffrey, N. H., in place 
of Charles Myers, Incumbent’s commission expired April 2, 
1938. 

Harriette H. Hinman to be postmaster at North Stratford, 
N. H., in place of H. H. Hinman. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 20, 1938. 

NEW JERSEY 

George M. Beaman to be postmaster at Keansburg, N. J., 
in place of G. M. Beaman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

NEW MEXICO 

Richard W. Harper to be postmaster at Dulce, N. Mex. 

Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Handy C. Allred to be postmaster at Alamance, N. C., in 
place of H. C. Allred. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1938. 

Erastus B. Huffine to be postmaster at Elon College, N. C., 
in place of E. B. Huffine. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

Nathan W. LeGrand to be postmaster at Hamlet, N. C., in 
place of N. W. LeGrand. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

Hugh M. McArn to be postmaster at Laurinburg, N. C., in 
place of H.M.McArn, Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1938. 
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N. Hunt Gwyn to be postmaster at Lenoir, N. C., in place 
of N. H. Gwyn. Incumbent’s commission expired April 4, 
1938. 

James C. Reins to be postmaster at North Wilkesboro, N. C., 
in place of J. C. Reins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1938. 

Car] L. Williamson to be postmaster at Raleigh, N. C., in 
place of C. L. Williamson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

James H. Howell to be postmaster at Waynesville, N. C., 
in place of J. H. Howell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

OHIO 


Michael J. Callaghan to be postmaster at Bellevue, Ohio, 
in place of M. J. Callaghan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1938. 

Samuel E. Tidd to be postmaster at Columbiana, Ohio, 
in place of S. E. Tidd. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Owen W. Gray to be postmaster at Convoy, Ohio, in place 
of O. W. Gray. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 
1938. 

Fred A. Kenney to be postmaster at Delta, Ohio, in place 
of F. A. Kenney. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
30, 1938. 

Ralph L. Jacobs to be postmaster at Gates Mills, Ohio, in 
place of R. L. Jacobs. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1938. 

Helen Stoltz to be postmaster at Gettysburg, Ohio, in place 
of Helen Stoltz. Incumbent’s commission expired: February 
15, 1938. à 

Olin B. Stahl to be postmaster at Jewett, Ohio, in place 
of O. B. Stahl. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
20, 1938. 

Wallace F, Mock to be postmaster at Powhatan Point, Ohio, 
in place of W. F. Mock. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Michael F. Mulheran to be postmaster at Salineville, Ohio, 
in place of M. F. Mulheran. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 20, 1938. 

Wiliam I. Dague to be postmaster at Wadsworth, Ohio, 
in place of W. I. Dague. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1938. 

Wiliam E. Passmore to be postmaster at Washington 
Court House, Ohio, in place of W. E. Passmore. Incumbent’s 
commission expired March 14, 1938. 

Robert E. Jennings to be postmaster at West Milton, Ohio, 
in place of R. E. Jennings. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1938. 

Randle B. Hickman to be postmaster at Wilberforce, Ohio, 
in place of R. B. Hickman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Henry C. Stapf to be postmaster at Willard, Ohio, in place 
of H. C. Stapf. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
15, 1938. 

William G. Hoffer to be postmaster at Willshire, Ohio, in 
place of W. G. Hoffer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

OKLAHOMA 


Benjamin D. Barnett to be postmaster at Cement, Okla., in 
Place of B. D. Barnett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 

James W. Blye to be postmaster at Hennessey, Okla., in 
place of J. W. Blye. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
7, 1938. 

Jackson Willis to be postmaster at Maysville, Okla., in 
place of Jackson Willis. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 7, 1938. 

Roy McGhee to be postmaster at Miami, Okla., in place 
of Roy McGhee. Incumbent’s commission expired April 4, 
1938. 

Jessie Shi to be postmaster at Stratford, Okla., in place of 
S. H. Freeman, removed. 
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George L. Watkins to be postmaster at Tulsa, Okla., in 
Place of G. L. Watkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 

OREGON 


Gardner T. Hockensmith to be postmaster at Albany, Oreg, 
in place of G. T. Hockensmith. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 20, 1938. 

Robert O. Brinker to be postmaster at Freewater, Oreg., in 
place of A. R. Hodgen, removed. 

George Larkin to be postmaster at Newberg, Oreg., in 
place of George Larkin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 

Early Phillips to be postmaster at Scio, Oreg., in place of 
Early Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
30, 1938. 

Frank H. Laighton to be postmaster at Seaside, Oreg., in 
place of F. H. Laighton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


George E. Diehl to be postmaster at Chambersburg, Pa., 
in place of G. E. Diehl. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1938. 

William P. Kohler to be postmaster at Glassport, Pa., in 
place of J. P. Stein, deceased. 

Frank H. Black to be postmaster at Greensboro, Pa., in 
place of F. H. Black. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1938. 

Rebecca Campbell to be postmaster at Midway, Pa., in 
Place of Rebecca Campbell. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 2, 1938. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Edward F. Carroll to be postmaster at Providence, R. I., 
in place of E. F. Carroll. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 15, 1938. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

George N. Burnett to be postmaster at Greenwood, S. C., 
in place of G. N. Burnett. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 1, 1938. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


George L. Kemper to be postmaster at Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
in place of G. L. Kemper. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1938. 

James R. Kohlman to be postmaster at Conde, S. Dak., 
in place of J. R. Kohlman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1938. 

Alfred E. Paine to be postmaster at Doland, S. Dak., in 
place of A.E. Paine. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 20, 1938. 

Norbert F. King to be postmaster at Frankfort, St. Dak., 
in place of N. F. King. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1938. 

Charles E. Stutenroth to be postmaster at Redfield, 
S. Dak., in place of C. E. Stutenroth. Incumbent's commis- 
sion expired February 20, 1938. 

John W. Hoven to be postmaster at Selby, S. Dak., in place 
of J. W. Hoven. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 
1938. 

Helen L. Kieffer to be postmaster at White Lake, S. Dak., 
in place of H. L. Kieffer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1938. 

TENNESSEE 

Roscoe T. Carroll to be postmaster at Estill Springs, Tenn., 
in place of R. T. Carroll. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1938. 

William P. Stone to be postmaster at Lynchburg, Tenn., 
in place of W. P, Stone. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

Alfred H. Gill to be postmaster at Silver Point, Tenn., in 
place of A. H. Gill. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1938. 

Nell E. Coleman to be postmaster at Smyrna, Tenn., in 
place of N. E. Coleman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1938. 


1938 


Clarence E. Kilgore to be postmaster at Tracy City, Tenn., 
in place of C. E. Kilgore. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 

TEXAS 

James O. Allen to be postmaster at Arp, Tex., in place of 
J. O. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired February 10, 
1938. 

Prentice A. Hayes to be postmaster at Barstow, Tex., in 
place of P. A. Hayes. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 10, 1938. 

Marvin A. Anderson to be postmaster at Cleveland, Tex., 
in place of M. A, Anderson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 22, 1938. 

Frederick M. Faust to be postmaster at Comfort, Tex., in 
place of F. M. Faust. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

Albert A. Allison to be postmaster at Corsicana, Tex., in 
place of A. A. Allison. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 19, 1938. 

Jack B. Kerr to be postmaster at Cotulla, Tex., in place 
of J. B. Kerr. Incumbent’s commission expired March 20, 
1938. 

Oscar W. Koym to be postmaster at East Bernard, Tex., in 
place of O. W. Koym. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
4, 1938. 

Warren C. Fargason to be postmaster at Hermleigh, Tex., 
in place of W. C. Fargason. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 4, 1938. 

Lucie Hill to be postmaster at Hull, Tex., in place of Lucie 
Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired April 4, 1938. 

Edwin D. Holchak to be postmaster at Kenedy, Tex., in 
place of E. D. Holchak. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1938. 

Carl W. Amberg to be postmaster at La Grange, Tex., in 
place of C. W. Amberg. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1938. 

Willie L. Nelson to be postmaster at Mount. Vernon,- Tex., 
in place of W. L. Nelson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1938. 

Mae Whitley to be postmaster at New Waverly, Tex., in 
place of Mae Whitley. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 22, 1938. 

Mabel B. McConnico to be postmaster at Port Lavaca, 
Tex., in place of M. B. McConnico. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 4, 1938. 

Mills Awbrey to be postmaster at Presidio, Tex., in place 
of Mills Awbrey. Incumbent’s commission expired March 20, 
1938. 

William P. Lawrence to be postmaster at Quitman, Tex., in 
place of W. P. Lawrence. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1938. 

Theodore M. Herring to be postmaster at San Angelo, Tex., 
in place of T. M. Herring. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1938. 

Clyde Griffith to be postmaster at Sanderson, Tex., in place 
of Clyde Griffith. Incumbent’s commission expired April 4, 
1938. 

Edgar F. Bonorden to be postmaster at Sinton, Tex., in 
place of E. F. Bonorden. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1938. 

John L. Brunner to be postmaster at Taylor, Tex., in place 
of J. L. Brunner. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
10, 1938. 

VERMONT 

Margaret M. Flower to be postmaster at Woodstock, Vt., 

in place of A. D. Flower, deceased. 
VIRGINIA 


Otho W. Miller to be postmaster at Bridgewater, Va., in 
place of O. W. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1938. 

Alexander Lambert Martin to be postmaster at Catawba 
Sanatorium, Va., in place of A. L. Martin. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired April 4, 1938. 
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John S. White to be postmaster at Charlottesville, Va., in 
place of J. S. White. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 10, 1938. 

Kenneth H. Woody to be postmaster at Crewe, Va., in place 
of K. H. Woody. Incumbent’s commission expired April 4, 
1938. 

Eddie L. Southard to be postmaster at Stanardsville, Va., 
in place of E. L. Southard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1938. 

Carroll C. Chowning to be postmaster at Urbanna, Va., in 
place of C. C. Chowning. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

R. Tyler Bland to be postmaster at West Point, Va., in 
place of R. T. Bland. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 10, 1938. 

WASHINGTON 


James E. Clark to be postmaster at Ryderwood, Wash., in 
place of J. E. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 30, 1938. 

John Maloney, Jr., to be postmaster at Skykomish, Wash., 
in place of John Maloney, Jr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 30, 1938. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


S. Cleveland Underwood to be postmaster at Bethany, 
W. Va., in place of S. C. Underwood. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired January 30, 1938. 

Katherine C. Brannen to be postmaster at Cabincreek, 
W. Va., in place of K. C. Brannen. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 28, 1938. 

James H. Moyer to be postmaster at Cass, W. Va., in place 
of J. H. Moyer. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
28, 1938. 

Virgil Y. Given to be postmaster at Clendenin, W. Va., in 
place of V. Y. Given. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 28, 1938. 

Arthur J. Duncan to be postmaster at Fayetteville, W. Va., 
in place of A. J. Duncan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1938. 

George O. Sinsel to be postmaster at Flemington, W. Va., 
in place of G. O. Sinsel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1938. 

John J. Walker to be postmaster at Follansbee, W. Va., in 
place of J. J. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 30, 1938. 

William O. Umstead, Jr., to be postmaster at Grantsville, 
W. Va., in place of W. O. Umstead, Jr. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired March 15, 1938. 

Thomas T. Bambrick to be postmaster at Hollidays Cove, 
W. Va., in place of T. T. Bambrick. Incumbent's commission 
expired January 30, 1938. 

Justus O. Eakin to be postmaster at New Martinsville, 
W. Va., in place of J. O. Eakin. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 30, 1938. 

Mack Kiger to be postmaster at Paden City, W. Va., in 
place of Mack Kiger. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 30, 1938. 

Vesta Lee Connell to be postmaster at Pennsboro, W. Va., 
in place of V. L. Connell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1938. 

Wilbur S. Moore to be postmaster at Pine Grove, W. Va., 
in place of W. S. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1938. 

Ben Gillespie to be postmaster at Sutton, W. Va., in place 
of Ben Gillespie. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
20, 1938. 

Joseph V. Emig to be postmaster at Wellsburg, W. Va., in 
place of J. V. Emig. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1938. 

William L. Brice to be postmaster at Wheeling, W. Va., in 
place of W. L. Brice. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 30, 1938. 
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WISCONSIN 

Helen A. Tuttle to be postmaster at Balsam Lake, Wis., in 
Place of H. A. Tuttle. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1938. 

Perlee W. Dickey to be postmaster at Black River Falls, 
Wis., in place of P. W. Dickey. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 10, 1938. 

Joseph O. Goff to be postmaster at Bristol, Wis., in place 
of J. O. Goff. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
1938. 

Sheldon S. Chandler to be postmaster at Brooklyn, Wis., 
in place of S. S. Chandler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 7, 1938. 

George J. Armbruster to be postmaster at Cedarburg, Wis., 
in place of G. J. Armbruster. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 10, 1938. 

Will Riley to be postmaster at Darlington, Wis., in place 
of Will Riley. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1938. 

Frank N. Scherer to be postmaster at Kohler, Wis., in 
Place of F. N. Scherer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1938. 

Cora J. Sorenson to be postmaster at Mount Horeb, Wis., 
in place of C. J. Sorenson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1938. 

Louis W. Kurth to be postmaster at Neillsville, Wis., in 
place of L. W. Kurth. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1938. 

Hilary T. Kariz to be postmaster at Norwalk, Wis., in place 
of H. T. Kariz. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
30, 1938. 

Edmund J. Piechowski to be postmaster at Redgranite, 
Wis., in place of E. J. Piechowski. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 30, 1938. 

Joseph P. Kelly to be postmaster at Richland Center, Wis., 
in place of J. P. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1938. 

Miles Colligan to be postmaster at Wautoma, Wis., in place 
of Miles Colligan. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
22, 1938. 

WYOMING 

Edward N. Greff to be postmaster at Chugwater, Wyo., in 
place of E. N. Greff. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938. 

Ernest A. Littleton to be postmaster at Gillette, Wyo., in 
place of E. A. Littleton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 2, 1938. 

Lilian M. Blackwell to be postmaster at Shoshoni, Wyo., 
in place of L. M. Blackwell. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 1, 1938. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, April 5 
(legislative day of January 5), 1938 
First ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Ebert K. Burlew to be First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. 
UNITED STATES COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Leo Otis Colbert to be Director, United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, for a term of 4 years. 
Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO BE CHIEF BOATSWAINS 


James M. Vincent 
Arthur H. Hylton 
Howard A. White 
George H. Jacobsen 
Martin Christensen 
Johan A. Johanson 
William C. Gill 
John H. Davies 


Augustus F. Pittman 
Thomas G. Woolard 


Lance J. Kirstine 
Benton L. Bassham 
Charles E. Swanson 
Ray E. Parker 
Francis S. Garretson 
Stacy Y. Hammond 
Addison P. Lewis 
John F. Ryan 

Albert Van De Venter 
Leo P. Toolin 


Harald O. Nielsen 
Theodore F. Stair 
Philip N. Shannon 
Albert J. Brown 
Eugene Kiernan 
Ralph H. Leek 
Louis O. Engell 
Michael J. Bruce 
Rudolf A. Anderson 
Norman H. Church 
Alfred W. Powell 
Charles T. Cowan 
Samuel D. La Roue 
James M. Barrett 
Frank Paul 

Ernest A. Simpson 
Attilio E. Del Pra 


Almond L, Cunningham 


Fred P. Stone 
Gerret B. Lok 
Malvern L. Hudgins 
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Arendt E. Michaelsen 
William J. Mazzoni 
William H. Moulton 
John L. Olsen 
William E. Paulsen 
Stanley C. Crandall 
Reginald W. Butcher 
Joseph H. Hantman 
Frank Rados 

Carl S. Studley 
David E. Green 
Walter C. Bethea 
Karl Schmidt 

Rolf Thorsen 

Robert I. Hudson 
Alfred M. Haynes 
Hugh V. Hopkins 
Mudge A. Ransom 
Frank C. Herold 
Arthur J. Craig 


TO BE CHIEF BOATSWAIN (L) 


Herman Winbeck 
Freddie G. Gillikin 
Thomas J. Barnes 
John W. Hudson 
Hubert B. Tuttle 
Everett J. Clemons 
Thomas E. Deegan 
Charles M. Berry 
Otto W. Fricke 
Everett M. Mills 
Henry N. Holmes 
David M. Small 
John T. Dukes 
Daniel Magnussen 
George B. Nickerson 
John J. Daly 

David A. Furst 
Emanuel F. Gracie 
Fred C. Sollman 
Carroll A. Osborne 
Willie H. Lewark 
Bernice R. Ballance 
William H. Barnett 
Alvin H. Wright 
Charles A. Mister 


TO BE CHIEF 


Frank W. Sarnow 
Chester J. Valdrow 
Edwin T. Piner 
Lawrence J. Shea 
John H. Cumalat 


Thomas T. Moore 
Harry W. Steele 
Maurice G. McCune 
Ira B. Norton 
Mason B. McCune 
Fred D. Straubel 
Robert Anderson 
Hilman J. Persson 
Truxton E. Midgett 
George H. Meekins 
Edgar F. Sanborn 
Wilfred Pantzer 
Allen E. Holst 
Francis E. Barnett 
Bryan Spencer 
Edwin B. York 
Isaac L. Hammond 
Harry E. Johnson 
Charlie O. Gray 
Henry R. Rogers 
Harry M. Derrickson 
John N. Buckley 
Garwood J. Thomas 
Joseph G. Brown 
Garner J. Churchill 


GUNNERS 


Raymond J. Hegarty 
Charles N. Hubbard 
Francis A. Prince 
Ellis F. Gradin 
Herbert S. Harris 


TO BE CHIEF RADIO ELECTRICIANS 


Robert W. Finley 
Frank W. Wortman 
Arthur P. Arlington 
Earl S. Burns 

Dock G. Clementson 
George M. Gallagher 
Joseph P. Guy 

Oiva M. Helgren 


Irl V. Beall 
Marion G. Shrode 
Henry M. Anthony 
Cloyd C. Lantz 
Joseph E. Coker 
John Brown 

Paul M. Wakeman 
Merl H. Dunbar 


TO BE CHIEF MACHINISTS 


Zina R. Shoen 
Oscar Salter 
William L. LaRue 
Anderson L. McGee 
Carlton V. Legg 
John N. C. Hunt 
Alfred J. K. Wallace 
Wallace G. Dagnin 
George E. Alston 
Richard E. Hale 


Arvid E. Wikander 
Gabriel Dobo, Jr. 
Thomas E. McCready 
Charles P. Moffett 
Emil E. Stienback 
Gustave W. Pearson 
Walter A. Reynolds 
George Karl 

Albert Kenney 

Clyde D. Goodwin 
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Frank D. Crooks 
David Parker 

Waiter Robbins 

Lewis L. Whittemore 
James B. Macy 

Frank McDonald 
Rolfe D. Hallencrutz 
William McCauley, Jr. 
Joseph J. DeCarlo 
Walter Pfeiffer Hugh D. Olmstead 
Joseph R. Fredette Charles H. Harris 


TO BE CHIEF ELECTRICIANS 


Joseph R. Mansfield 
Claiborne M. Talley Herbert L. Scales 
Harold B. Doten William A. Ronning 


TO BE CHIEF CARPENTERS 


William Hillenius 
William O. Weaver Alexander H. Lansing 
William L. Dean George F. Erwin 


TO BE CHIEF PAY CLERKS 


Paul N. Wright, Jr. 
Francis P. Bergmeister 
Walker McM. Stephens 
Andrew E. Zanetti 
William K. Kehoe 
William H. Carroll 
Arnot Groves 

Cecil C. Humphreys 
James Blake 

Lewis Rice 

Virgil L. McLean 
James W. Davis 
Clarence E. Bogren 
Cartie L. Herndon 
Elmer O. Hannaford 
Jacob Levin 

Elliott F. Lowrie 
Henry E. Solomon 
Carl W. Warmker 


Howard C. Watts 
Harry A. Oest 
Albert C. Arnold 
James A. Haynes 
Sidney A. Usher 
George A. Painter 
Axel L. Nordstrand 
Eugene A. Guenet 
Walter G. Davis 


Frank R. Pitt 
Nestor Brunila 


Edson E. Miller 
William W. McKeller 
Michael J. Morgan 
Paul E. Clement 

Leo T. Robbins 

Ira L. Peck 

James Morrison 
Oliver F. McClow 
Paul L. Sullivan 
David L. Brown 
David B. Sollenberger 
Lester L. Louis 
Thomas P. Cherberg 
Gustaf A. Nordling 
Everett E. Jackson 
Floyd B. Cottrell 
Ralph J. Calvert 
Meyer Robbins 
Alexander Smith 
Russell A. Carroll 


TO BE CHIEF PHARMACISTS 


Max H. Lanke 
David G. Higgins 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate April 5 
(legislative day of January 5), 1938 


POSTMASTER 
WISCONSIN 


John Heindl to be postmaster at Barton, in the State of 
Wisconsin. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, the King Eternal, bend low and break the 
bread of life unto us. Thou who delightest in mercy, league 
us with the kingdom of righteousness and give us the spirit 
the Christ bestows. May we take hold of the ultimate 
realities of life and not yield to the merciless winds of fate 
and chance. We pray Thee, blessed Lord, enable us to keep 
our tryst with Thee, to strive and to seek the highway that 
leads to peace and contentment. We beseech Thee that 
we may have borne in upon us the unrealized aspirations of 
faith and a hope that maketh not ashamed. Heavenly 
Father, may all our powers, motives, and ambitions be con- 
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secrated at the altar of our Republic. Oh, bare all purposes 
and let the spirit of the divine One pour nourishing help 
into our souls. Cleanse us with the streams of forgiving love 
and brotherhood, and Thine shall be the praise in the name 
of Him who loved us to the end. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following dates the President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On April 2, 1938: 

H. R. 9100. An act limiting the duties of the Chief Clerk 
and Chief Inspector of the Health Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

On April 4, 1938: 

H. R. 6668. An act for the relief of Robert Landeau, a 
minor; 

H.R. 6993. An act for the relief of L. H. Dicke; 

H. R. 7266. An act authorizing the State of Rhode Island, 
acting by and through the Jamestown Bridge Commission 
as an agency of the State, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a toll bridge across the west passage of Narragansett 
Bay between the towns of Jamestown and North Kings- 
town; 

H.R. 8409. An act authorizing the State Highway Depart- 
ments of North Dakota and Minnesota and the Boards of 
County Commissioners of Traill County, N. Dak., and Nor- 
man County, Minn., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Red River of the North be- 
tween Caledonia, N. Dak., and Shelly, Minn.; 

H. R. 8460. An act to authorize the city of Vancouver, 
Wash., to construct and maintain a historical memorial on 
the Vancouver Barracks Military Reservation, Wash.; 

H.R. 8524. An act authorizing the completion of the exist- 
ing project for the protection of the sea wall at Galveston 
Harbor, Tex.; 

H. R. 8623. An act authorizing the State Highway De- 
partments of North Dakota and Minnesota and the Boards 
of County Commissioners of Traill County, N. Dak., and 
Polk County, Minn., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Red River of the North 
westerly of Nielsville, Minn.; 

H. R. 8826. An act to amend section 35 of the Criminal 
Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 82), relating to 
purloining, stealing, or injuring property of the United 
States; and 

H. R.9181. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for 
other purposes. 

T. V. A. INVESTIGATION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make a statement 
at this juncture. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Public Resolution 83, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, the Chair appoints as members of the Special 
Joint Congressional Committee to Investigate the Tennessee 
Valley Authority the following Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives: Mr. Map, of New York; Mr. Driver, of Arkan- 
sas; Mr. THOMASON of Texas; Mr. JENKINS of Ohio; and Mr. 
WOLVERTON, of New Jersey. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House, and in connection therewith to revise and 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, in view of the great bitter- 
ness which has developed in this debate, and the tremendous 
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propaganda activities which have sprung up on both sides, 
it is not to be expected that the House will be largely in- 
fluenced by arguments at this stage of the consideration of 
the reorganization bill. It is for that reason that I voted on 
last Friday to close debate, and I certainly do not feel that 
anything of benefit has been accomplished by the rehashing 
of old arguments, developed in the Senate for weeks, which 
has occurred since that time. 

I owe it, however, to my constituents and it is necessary 
to my own self-respect that I state frankly and openly the 
reasons which have brought about the conclusions that I 
have reached on this measure. They may not appeal to 
anybody else, but they have controlled my judgment, and in 
voting on bills affecting the welfare of the American people 
I use such judgment as I have as to their best interests, be- 
lieving that to be my sworn duty. I have the highest re- 
spect for the President of the United States. I believe it is 
my duty to cooperate with him in the tremendous task in 
which he is engaged. I do not believe that cooperation 
should go to the extent of causing me to surrender my con- 
scientious convictions, and I do not believe that he has or 
would have, any respect for a Member of Congress who has 
done or may do that, in a supine effort to win the President’s 
favor. i 

The provisions of this bill about reorganization do not 
alarm me. Similar delegations of authority have occurred in 
the past, even under a Republican administration, with no 
direful results. I doubt if any very beneficial results were 
attained, but certainly no harm resulted. If the President 
feels that with the authority proposed for him in the reor- 
ganization of executive departments, he can simplify the 
machinery of government which all of us know is too com- 
plicated, I am certainly willing for him to try. 

I have not lost confidence in the President. I do not fear 
any dictatorship under our system of government. I am 
willing to trust the President about those things which come 
under his jurisdiction in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. I am not willing to yield to any man, even though 
he may be in all respects highly conscientious and very able, 
the duty of forming the conclusions of my mind and heart 
upon which my votes as a Member of Congress must be based. 

While I do not approve the features of the bill relating to 
the General Accounting Office and shall vote to strike them 
out, and shall also support some other amendments, there is 
one thing in this bill which, if it remains in, will force me to 
vote against it. That is the provision establishing a new 
governmental department to be known as the department of 
public welfare, and of which it has been frequently stated, 
and apparently upon good authority, Hon. Harry L. Hopkins 
is to be secretary. If this is a bill to curtail and simplify 
governmental machinery, the creation of a new department 
with its thousands of new employees and the numerous 
bureaus and divisions that will spring up inside it is not in 
harmony with the purposes of the bill. If its purpose is to 
effect economies, setting up a new department with the 
many more millions that we all know it will cost is contrary 
to that purpose. I believe in economy. I have opposed more 
Government spending in the last 5 years than almost any 
other Member of this body. I feel that the necessity for 
economy in government is more imperative now than at any 
time in our history; and I cannot vote to expand rather than 
curtail Government spending under these circumstances, 

Further, I know that the man who it is said will be secre- 
tary of this new department has frequently stated and has 
testified before congressional committees that this Govern- 
ment must continue to carry permanently a relief burden 
such as he is now administering; and that this bill provides 
that his department shall have jurisdiction of this character. 
I regard as the only hope for betterment of conditions in our 
country that at an early date it may be possible for our 
Government to rid itself of this relief load, amounting to 
billions of dollars annually. I find in the setting up of this 
department, with this man at the head, evidence of a pur- 
pose to permanently fasten this relief burden on the Na- 
tional Government. To my mind that is unthinkable; to my 
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mind, to acknowledge the necessity for such a policy as a 
matter of permanent government is not only to discount all 
recovery claims which have been made but to darken the 
horizon of our national hope for better times. 

I observe also that this man and this new department in 
the original print of the bill are to be given jurisdiction 
over education. I do not hesitate to say that so far as I am 
concerned I shall never vote to give him authority, so far as 
Federal educational appropriations are concerned, over the 
education of the boys and girls of this country. I know it is 
now proposed to strike out the reference to education as 
within the authority of this new department; but I also 
know that when you give authority in the rest of the bill 
for the President to transfer functions and bureaus from 
one department to another there is not anything to prevent 
the passage of an Executive order the day this bill is signed 
placing the educational activities of this Government in the 
hands of the new department which it is said Mr. Hopkins 
will head. So far as I am concerned I shall not make that 
possible by my vote. If the proposed amendment goes so far 
as to clearly prohibit the exercise by this new department 
of authority over educational matters, that, of course, would 
meet this particular objection. 

I have been frank and I have been concise. I do not wish 
to make a long speech under existing circumstances. I am 
taking a course which, whether it is politically wise or ex- 
pedient or not, satisfies my own conscience, and which I, of 
course, hope may satisfy those whose humble representative 
I have the honor to be. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 7836, 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, by 
including hops as a commodity to which orders under such 
are applicable, with Senate amendment thereto, and ask 
unanimous consent to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand this amendment it simply limits the whole 
proceeding for 2 years instead of making it perpetual? 

Mr. PIERCE. That is all there is to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, after line 8, insert: 

“Sec. 3. No order issued pursuant to section 8c of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as amended, shall be applicable to hops 
except during the two crop years next succeeding the date of 
enactment of this act.” 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a radio address which I recently made on the subject of our 
foreign policy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Luecxe of Michigan asked and was given permission 
to extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
and to include therein a statement I made before the reci- 
procity committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
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a brief explanation of the pending reorganization bill, as well 
as an editorial on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of the Members of the House to a telegram I received this 
morning from New York City, reading as follows: 

I am a Democrat and have vigorously supported the President, 
not only personally but in advertising throughout the Nation 
at various times, and I am wiring you personally to register my 
protest against the passage of the reorganization bill now pending 
in the House. 

The bill in itself may be all right and the President is unques- 
tionably sincere when he says he has no desire for dictatorship, 
but the country is not in a mood to receive such a bill under 
present economic conditions. No organization of any kind has sug- 
gested that I send this wire and it is purely a voluntary step on 
my part. As first vice president of George S. May, Inc., which 
company has 20 offices throughout the United States and several 
hundred employees engaged in reorganizing businesses, I urge 
that you vote “no” on this bill when it comes up for final passage. 

D. T. STERLING, 
George S. May, Inc. 


Mr. Speaker, one of the strongest arguments against this 
bill is that the people are in no mood to receive it at the 
present time. K 

I also quote the following telegram from Shafter, Minn.: 


Believe it or not, when administration leaders and their Charlie 
McCarthys misunderstand the flooding into Washington of per- 
sonal opinions in opposition to the President's reorganization bill 
by terming such letters and telegrams organized insidious propa- 
ganda and Ickes says over the radio that too much crying of “wolf” 
is apt to bring a dictatorship to this country, it’s high time the 
American people demand removal of such un-American authors 
and intensify their opposition to the reorganization bill, especially 
in view of the way the administration is lobbying by promised 
support or withholding of it in elections next November and barter- 
ing patronage for helpful votes which is far more insidious propa- 
ganda than American citizens using their constitutional rights of 
free speech. We Americans resent such indecent childish attempts 
to choke off honest opposition and ask all Congressmen to vote 
against the President's reorganization bill and refuse all conces- 
sions loaded with political trickery and especially until Com- 
troller General’s office has been restored to bill. If a bill becomes 
law by an honest nonpolitical pressure, Judgment of Congress, or 
demand of American people, they accept it gracefully, but if it 
is passed by administration lobbying and political pressure it 
creates despair and deep unrest among the people. 

L. K. WATROUS. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recor» and include therein this 
entire telegram and one more telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in the Boston Herald of 
Saturday, April 2, and in the press generally throughout the 
United States, there appeared a news item regarding a tele- 
gram sent by His Excellency, Archbishop Edward Mooney, of 
the Detroit diocese, and chairman of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, to a Congressman who was unnamed, in 
response to a telegram the unnamed Congressman had sent 
to him. The news item states that His Excellency, Archbishop 
Mooney telegraphed the Congressman, whose name he with- 
held, that— 


I see nothing in the bill to expand present functions of Federal 
educational agencies and therefore to arouse fears in regard to 
Catholic interests. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for one-half minute to make an 
announcement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, tonight at 10 o’clock the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] will discuss the 
reorganization bill over station WMAL and a national 
hook-up. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, for the past 2 weeks 
I have most earnestly sought one good reason for the pas- 
sage of the reorganization bill. So far I have failed. The 
sponsors of the bill have never contended that its passage 
would bring economy in Government. Until the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] extended his remarks in the 
Record yesterday, few of us believed that it would increase 
the cost of Government. Quoting from the remarks of Mr. 
Wooprum: 

In my judgment, the creation of this department [of public 
welfare] will increase our financial burdens a billion dollars a 
year, and it may easily be two or three times that amount. I 
cannot but feel that it is a grave error, and that it will be a costly 
experiment. 

Those are the words of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum]. One who has stood solidly behind the President. 
One who in the opinions of most of us on both sides of the 
aisle is as well versed on governmental Departments as any- 
one in either House. One who has for many years studied 
this type of legislation. 

I find many of the majority party, who have always stood 
for economy in Government, urging the passage of this meas- 
ure. Does it mean that these gentlemen who have always 
stood for economy have changed and they now want to 
saddle the taxpayers with two or three billion dollars addi- 
tional for governmental expenses? Or do these past watch- 
dogs of the Treasury contend that Mr. Wooprum is wrong? 
I think we are entitled to an answer. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, it is the intention as soon 
as the Private Calendar is called to take up the further con- 
sideration of the reorganization bill. I am going to object 
to anybody else at this time getting time to speak on the 
reorganization bill. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered printed. 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State 
recommending the enactment of legislation for the purposes 
described therein. 

The recommendations of the Secretary of State have my 
approval and I request the enactment of legislation for the 
purposes indicated. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, April 5, 1938. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. Under the rules today is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first individual bill on the 


Private Calendar. 
VICTOR ENGSTRAND 
The Clerk called the first individual bill on the Private 
Calendar, H. R. 5623, for the relief of Victor Engstrand, 
father of Darwin Engstrand, a minor. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Victor Engstrand, 
father of Darwin Engstrand, a minor, the sum of $3,038.30, in 
full settlement of all claims against the Government of the 
United States for personal injuries suffered by the said Darwin 
Engstrand, on December 21, 1933, as a result of burning operations 
which were under the direction and supervision of Federal em- 
ployees: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act is excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “to”, strike out “Victor Engstrand, 
father,” and insert “the legal guardian.” 

Line 6, after the word “minor”, insert “of Franconia, Minn.” 

Line 7, strike out the figures “$3,038.30” and insert “$3,065.42.” 

Line 10, after “1933”, strike out the remainder of line 10 and 
all of line 11. 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “supervision of Federal employees” 
and insert “when he was severely burned by a fire left by em- 
Ployees of the Civil Works Administration, adjoining a highway 
in Franconia Township, Chisago County, Minn.” 

Amend the title. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read a third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Darwin Engstrand, a minor.” 

SHELBA JENNINGS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7500, for the relief 
of Shelba Jennings. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Shelba Jennings, 
of Pendleton, Oreg., the sum of $263.38 in full and final settle- 
ment of any and all claims against the Government for loss of 
his personally owned tools supplied by him for the use of himself 
and others in the Frog Heaven Civilian Conservation Corps camp 
in the State of Oregon, the tools having been destroyed in burn- 
ing of the blacksmith and repair shop in the afternoon of August 
9, 1938, resulting in the total destruction of his tool kit. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 12, after “August 9”, strike out “1933, resulting in”, 
and on page 2 in line 1 strike out “the total destruction of his 
tool kit” and insert the following: “1933: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AL D. ROMINE AND ANN ROMINE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7639, for the relief 
of Al D. Romine and Ann Romine. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Al D. Romine and Ann 
Romine, of Camas, Wash., in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment, the sum of $5,000 for medical expenses and personal injuries 
sustained by said Al D. Romine and Ann Romine when the auto- 
mobile in which they were riding June 3, 1936, was struck by a 
United States Forest Service truck: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
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be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
pace geen conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
8 $1,000. 


With following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “Washington”, strike out the re- 
mainder of line 6, all of lines 7 and 8, and the words “and Ann 
Romine” in line 9, and insert “jointly, the sum of $5,000, in full 
satisfaction of all claims against the United States for personal 
ioe a tee tres 9 therefrom, suffered.” 

e 2, x r word “truck”, insert “on the Evergreen 
Highway near Ellsworth, Wash.” . 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JAMES D. LARRY, SR. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8376, for the relief 
of James D. Larry, Sr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to credit the accounts of 
James D. Larry, Sr., postmaster at Melrose Park, III., with the sum 
of $13,220.06, representing the amount of Public funds and prop- 
erty loss in the burglary of the post office at Melrose Park, III., 
on December 20, 1935, such loss having resulted from no fault or 
negligence on the part of said postmaster, as determined by the 
Postmaster General under a provision in title 39, United States 
Code, section 49. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN DISBURSING OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9198, for the relief 
of certain disbursing officers of the Army of the United 
States and for the settlement of individual claims approved 
by the War Department. 

; There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
ows: 


Charles F. Eddy (deceased), Finance Department, $2632: Maj. 
Eugene M. Foster, Finance ; 
Finance 


be later charged against any individual other than the various 
payees. 

Sec. 2. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the ac- 
counts of Capt. John F. Connell, Finance Department, the sum 
of $9.56, public funds for which he is accountable and which were 
paid by him to the Central Baking Co. for processing taxes, and 
which amount has been disallowed by the Comptroller General of 
the United States: Provided, That no part of this amount shall be 
charged against any person other than the payee. 

Sec. 3. That payments heretofore made to reimburse officers of 
the Army for amounts paid by them to the Panama Canal, inci- 
dent to their occupancy or quarters under the jurisdiction of the 
Panama Canal, and belonging to the United States, are hereby 
ratified and validated, and the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby directed to allow credit in the accounts of Army 
disbursing Officers for and on account of all such payments: Pro- 
vided, That any amounts collected from any person on account of 
payments which are herein validated, and any amount paid to the 
Panama Canal by any officer of the Army incident to his occupancy 
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of quarters under the jurisdiction of the Panama Canal, which was 
in excess of the amount paid to such officer as rental allowance, 
shall, to the extent of such excess, be refunded to such persons 
upon presentation of a claim therefor to the Comptroller General. 

Sec. 4. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts 
of Maj. Walter D. Dabney, Finance Department, the sum of $82.92, 
public money for which he is accountable and which has been 
disallowed by the Comptroller General of the United States on ac- 
count of payments made to an enlisted man (deceased) of the 
Army for commutation of quarters for the soldier’s dependents 
while the soldier was on duty on an Army transport. 

Sec. 5. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts 
of Lt. Col. Clarence B. Lindner (Coast Artillery Corps), Finance 
Department, the sum of $1,729.26, public funds for which he is 
accountable and which were stolen from the office safe of his agent 
officer at Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y., by a person or person unknown. 

Sec. 6. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts 
of Capt. Claud E. Gray, Finance Department, the sum of $38.89, 
public funds for which he is accountable and which represents an 
item disallowed by the Comptroller General of the United States. 

Src. 7. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the ac- 
counts of Lt. Col. Emmett C. Morton, Finance Department, the 
sum of $19.35, public money for which he is accountable and which 
comprises minor errors in the computation of mileage due former 
members of the citizens’ military training camps, the collection 
of which sum cannot be effected from the persons to whom such 
erroneous payments have been made: Provided, That no part of 
this amount shall be charged to any person other than the payees. 

Sec. 8. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts of 
Maj. John L. Scott, Finance Department, the sum of $5, public 
money for which he is accountable and which was received by him 
but found to be counterfeit. 

Src. 9. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts 
of Maj. John P. Tillman, Finance Department, the sum of $5.23, 
public funds for which he is accountable and which were paid to 
a former Reserve officer of the United States covering pay and 
allowances and disallowed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

Sec. 10. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts 
of Maj. John P. Tillman, Finance Department, the sum of $138.41, 
public funds for which he is accountable and which were paid 
to a former soldier covering pay and allowances and disallowed 
by the Comptroller General of the United States. 

Sec. 11. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts 
of Maj. Hugh Whitt, Finance Department, $1.42, public funds for 
which he is accountable and which has been disallowed by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

Sec. 12. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the ac- 
counts of Maj. Walter O. Rawls, Finance Department, the sum of 
$3,055.49, and in the accounts of Lt. Col. Emmett C. Morton, 
Finance Department, the sum of $4,262.47, public funds for which 
they are accountable and which were paid by them to 37 em- 
ployees of the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, and 
disallowed by the Comptroller General of the United States. 

Sec. 18. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the ac- 
counts of Lt. Col. Frank E. Parker, Finance Department, the sum 
of $64.02, public funds for which he is accountable and which 
represent items disallowed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

Sec. 14. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Glenn Miller, Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps enrollee, the sum of $40.50 in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for damages to his clothing which 
was damaged by fire while Enrollee Miller was attempting to ex- 
tinguish a fire in the garage of the Civilan Conservation Corps 
camp at Fayetteville, N. Y., on October 31, 1936. 

Sec. 15. That the Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit in the accounts 
of Lt. Col. F. M. Holmes, Finance Department, the sum of $25, 
public money for which he is accountable and which was paid in 
error to a Civilian Conservation Corps enrollee’s allottee on a cer- 
tified voucher for the month of August 1933 and which amount 
has been disallowed by the Comptroller General: Provided, That 
no part of the amount so credited shall be charged to any person 
other than the payee: Provided further, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Maj. C. C. Chandler, Infantry, so much of said sum as shall have 
been collected from him prior to the approval of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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O. W. WADDLE 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 112, for the relief of 
O. W. Waddle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, inclusive, of the act 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, are hereby waived in favor of O. W. Waddle, of Tisho- 
mingo, Miss., for injuries alleged to have resulted from a poisoning 
contracted while in the performance of his duties with the United 
States Engineer Service during the year 1926: Provided, That no 
benefits shall accrue prior to the approval of this act. 5 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “duties”, strike out “with the 
United States Engineer Service” and insert “as a gage reader for 
the Geological Survey”; 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “act”, insert “Provided further, 
That claim hereunder shall be filed within 6 months from the 
approval of this act.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

LOWRENZA D. JOHNSTON 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 181, for the relief of 
Lowrenza D. Johnston. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York and Mr. HALLECK objected, 
and, under the rule, the bill was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


CLEAR CREEK MOUNTAIN SPRINGS, INC. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 284, for the relief of 
Clear Creek Mountain Springs, Inc. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement of 
all claims against the Government of the United States, to Clear 
Creek Mountain Springs, Inc., the sum of $200, covering all damages 
of every kind done to its property by the removal of certain build- 
ings, injury to water and sewer lines, and injury to the grounds, 
drives, and walkways, including unpaid rent, all caused in the oper- 
ation of a Civilian Conservation Corps camp under the control and 
direction of the United States Government: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. z 


NORTHEASTERN PIPING & CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1448, for the relief of 
the Northeastern Piping & Construction Corporation, of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the biil, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Northeastern Piping 
& Construction Corporation, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., the sum 
of $1,175, said sum representing the amount withheld as liqui- 
dated damages under contract ACpp-76, dated June 9, 1933, for 
changes in the Capitol power heating tunnel, the same to be in full 
settlement of all claims against the Government growing out of 
said contract: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 
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LT. V. BALLETTO AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2022, for the relief of 
Lt. V. Balletto and others. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
allocated by the President for the maintenance and operation of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, to Lt. V. Balletto the sum of 
$166.17, to Lt. Robert B. S. Barney the sum of $15.75, to Lt. W. D. 
Beattie the sum of $306.17, to Capt. Edward E. Benson the sum 
of $351.75, to Capt. William G. Brill the sum of $145.14, to Capt. 
Chester T. Brown the sum of $597.21, to Capt. Lindsey C. Brown 
the sum of $248.55, to Lt. Walter L. Doerty the sum of $323.94, to 

Capt. Patrick L. Dolan the sum of $1,612.71, to Lt. Joseph B. 
Donnelly the sum of $930.32, to Lt. Ralph F. W. Eye the sum of 
$836.06, to Capt. John E. Fauber the sum of $379.48, to Lt. H. C. 
Garretson, Jr., the sum of $851.85, to Capt. Wellington Glover the 
sum of $781.05, to Lt. Lorimer E. Goodwin the sum of $775.36, to 
Lt. Francis J. Grueter the sum of $281.51, to Lt. Leo Guibault the 
sum of $68.92, to Lt. Phillips R. Hall the sum of $375.24, to Lt. 
Leslie F. Hart the sum of $689.10, to Lt. Norman J. Houston the 
sum of $341.51, to Lt. H. G. Howard the sum of $131.16, to Lt. Dixi 
C. Hoyt the sum of $592.63, to Lt. John J. Kennedy, Jr., the sum 
of $651.35, to Capt. Herbert L. Kuhn the sum of $251.60, to Capt. 
Joseph A. McCusker the sum of $535.96, to Lt. E. W. Mailman the 
sum of $173.32, to Capt. W. H. Marble the sum of $476.15, to Lt. 
Edward J. Norris the sum of $383.28, to Lt. Harry A. Plumb the 
sum of $468.54, to Lt. Thomas J. Quigley the sum of $86.05, to Lt. 
Warren M. Rogers the sum of $116.48, to Capt. Lewis W. Sanford 
the sum of $402.47, to Lt. Roger G. Seely the sum of $262.61, to 
Lt. F. Arnold Todd the sum of $180.10, to Capt. Edwin L. Tucker 
the sum of $205.61, to Lt. Carl E. E. Webber the sum of $362.24, to 
Capt. H. E. Whitten the sum of $1,275.67, to Camp Educational 
Adviser William W. Blodgett the sum of $147.23, to Camp Educa- 
tional Adviser B. W. Chapman the sum of $34.03, to Contract 
Physician Daniel J. Sullivan the sum of $83.03; to Contract Phy- 
sician A. A. Weinstein the sum of $628.20, and to the Officers’ Club 
the sum of $542.42, in full settlement of all their claims against 
the United States for reimbursement for personal effects destroyed 
as the result of a fire at the Charles M. Smith Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps Camp, at Waterbury, Vt., on December 26, 1935: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of sery- 
ices rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful 
for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, 
withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “Treasury”, strike out the bal- 
ance of line 4, all of line 5, and down to and including the word 
“Corps”, in line 6, and insert in lieu thereof “not otherwise 


appropriated.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

SAM GREEN 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2378, for the relief of 
Sam Green. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the limitations of time in sections 15 
to 20, both inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to provide com- 
tion for employees of the United States suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby waived in 
favor of Sam Green, an employee of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility, Johnson City, Tenn., in respect of his claim for dis- 
ability alleged to have resulted from an injury sustained by him 
on August 7, 1934, and the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission is hereby authorized to consider and determine 
his claim under the remaining provisions of said act: Provided, 
That no benefits shall accrue prior to the approval of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 3, after the word “act”, insert “Provided further, 
That claim hereunder shall be filed within 6 months from the 
approval of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 
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FILIBERTO A. BONAVENTURA 


The clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8569, for the relief 
of Filiberto A. Bonaventura. 


Mr. MOTT, Mr. STARNES, and Mr. HANCOCK of New 
York objected, and, under the rule, the bill was recommitted 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


LOUIS LABEAUME 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8487) confirming to Louis 
Labeaume, or his legal representatives, title to a certain tract 
of land located in St. Charles County, in the State of 
Missouri. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: i 


Be it enacted, ete., That the claim and title of Louis Labeaume 
and his legal representatives to a tract of land located in St. 
Charles County, State of Missouri, formerly granted to said Louis 
Labeaume by the Spanish Government, by grant from Juan Ven- 
tura Morales, dated July 5, 1802, containing, according to a survey 
thereof made in the month of February 1819 by Joseph Evans, 
deputy surveyor, 9,752.38 acres, designated on the official plats as 
United States survey numbered 1838, in townships 47 and 48, north 
of the base line, ranges 6 and 7, east of the fifth principal 
meridian, bounded north by Mississippi River, east by United 
States surveys Nos. 1703 and 1763, south by Missouri River, 
and west by United States surveys Nos. 17 and 1803 be, and 
are hereby, confirmed to said Louis Labeaume and his legal repre- 
sentatives: Provided, That this act shall operate only as a relin- 
quishment, on the part of the United States, of all their right and 
claim to the above-described tract of land and shall not be con- 
sidered as affecting the right of any other person or ns, if 
such there be, having a lawful claim to said land or a part thereof. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 7, after the figures 1802“, strike out the remainder 
of line 7, all of lines 8, 9, and 10, and on page 2 strike out lines 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 and insert “designated as survey No. 1838, con- 
taining 9,752.38 acres, situated in township 48 north, ranges 6 and 
7 east, and township 47 north, range 7 east, fifth principal merid- 
ian, Missouri, as shown by the official plats of these townships.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Hancock of New York: Page 2, lines 


12 and 13, strike out the words “legal representatives” and insert 
“successors in interest.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MACK COPPER CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2707) conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and determine the claim 
of the Mack Copper Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. Cocuran, Mr. Hancock of New York, and Mr. Mott 
objected, and the bill was recommitted to the Committee on 
War Claims. 


MARIE FRANTZEN M’DONALD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1737) for the relief of 
Marie Frantzen McDonald. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Tri 
not otherwise appropriated, to Marie Frantzen McDonald, of Valdez, 
Alaska, the sum of $2,500, in full settlement of her claim against 
the United States for injuries sustained on October 23, 1927, at 
Kokrines, Alaska, while in the performance of her duties as teacher 
in the employ of the Bureau of Education: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the limitations of time in sections 15 to 20, both inclusive, 
of the act entitled ‘An act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,’ approved September 7, 1916, 
as amended, are hereby waived in favor of Marie Frantzen Mc- 
Donald, nee Marie Frantzen, of Valdez, Alaska, and the Employees’ 
Compensation Commission is hereby authorized and directed to 
receive and consider her claim for injury and disability alleged to 
have been sustained on or about October 23, 1927, while in the 
performance of her duties as a school teacher at the Bureau of 
Education’s school, Kokrines, Alaska: Provided, That claim here- 
under shall be filed within 6 months from the approval of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM A. FLEEK 


The Clerk called the bill, H. R. 3313, for the relief of 
William A. Fleek. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $61.70 to 
William A. Fleek, in full settlement of all claims against the 
Government of the United States that the said William A. Fleek 
may have for services rendered and materials furnished in making 
repairs to the United States jail and deputy marshal’s office at 
Douglas, Alaska, during the months of October, November, and 
December 1933 and January 1934: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating 1 5 5 of this act shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $ 


With Aii 5 — 5 committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 6, after the word “Fleek”, insert “of Douglas, 
Alaska.” 


Line 7, strike out the words “the Government of” and in line 8, 
strike out “that the said William A. Fleek may have.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to; and the bill 
as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 


MARY KANE, ELLA BENZ, AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill, H. R. 4222, for the relief of 
Mary Kane, Ella Benz, Muriel Benz, John Benz, and Frank 
Restis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Mary Kane the sum of 
$3,500, to Ella Benz the sum of $1,250, to Muriel Benz the sum of 
$350, to John Benz the sum of $140.35, and to Frank Restis the 
sum of $300, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 

appropriated, as compensation for and in full satisfaction of all 
claims for damages against the United States for injuries sustained 
by them when, on August 9, 1934, an automobile in which they 
were riding was struck by a United States mail truck in the city 
of Chicago, Ill.: That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claims, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “to”, strike out the remainder of 
the line and all of lines 5, 6, 7, 8, and the word “and” in line 9 
and insert a comma and the following: “pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mary Kane of Chicago, 
II., the sum of $1,000; to Ella Benz of Chicago, Il., the sum of 
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$500; to the legal guardian of Muriel Benz, a minor, of Chicago, 
III., the sum of $75; to John Benz, of Chicago, Ill., the sum of 
$140.35; and to Frank Restis, of Chicago, Ill., the sum of $75; in 
all, $1,790.35.” 

Page 2, line 6, strike out the words “for damages”, and, after the 
word “injuries”, insert “and property damage.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to; and the bill 
as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 


J. F. STINSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4340) for the relief of J. F. 
Stinson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out òf any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500 to 
J. F. Stinson, of Milledgeville, Ga., in full settlement of his claim 
against the United States for personal injuries suffered by him 
on December 17, 1936, when he was run down and injured by one 
of the trucks of the Civilian Conservation Corps of Stevens 
Pottery, Ga. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, lines 8 and 9, strike out “run down and injured by one 
of the trucks” and insert “struck by a truck”, and in lines 10 
and 11, strike out “of Stevens Pottery, Ga.” and insert “while 
standing on the edge of a road near Hardwick, Ga.: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider laid on the table. 


JOSEPH ZANI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4819) for the relief of 
Joseph Zani. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Joseph Zani, 

, Mass., the sum of $10,000. Such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims against the United States for d es 
sustained by the said Joseph Zani as the result of the death of 
his son, Joseph Zani, Jr., who was instantly killed on November 
15, 1935, when struck by a machine owned by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000. Such sum shall be” and insert 
“$2,500.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “Administration”, insert “at the 
intersection of East Main Street and Wheeler Avenue, Orange, 
Mass.: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The amendments were agreed to; and the bill, as amended, 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on 
the table, 

DR. A. J. COTTRELL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6646, for the relief of 
Dr. A. J. Cottrell. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury allocated by the President for the maintenance and opera- 
— of the Civilian Conservation Corps, the sum of $5,000 to Dr. 

J. Cottrell, in full settlement of all claims against the United 
— for personal injuries to him, and medical and hospital 
expenses incident thereto, as a result of a collision of an automobile 
in which he was riding with a Government Civilian Conservation 
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truck, which truck was being recklessly operated, running 
into car driven by claimant from the rear. This to claimant 
occurred on Priday, September 25, 1936, on the public highway 
between Knoxville and Fountain City, Tenn.: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, lines 5, 6, and 7, strike out the words “allocated by the 
President for the maintenance and operation of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, the sum of $5,000 to Dr. A. J. Cottrell” and insert 
in lieu thereof “not otherwise appropriated, to Dr. A. J. Cottrell, 
of Knoxville, Tenn., the sum of $3,500.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the words “as a result of a collision of 
an” and insert “when the.” 

Page 1, line 11, strike out the words “with a Government” and 
insert “was struck by a.” 

Page 1, line 12, and page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out the words 
“which truck was being recklessly operated, running into car driven 
by claimant from the rear. This injury to claimant occurred on 

iday.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MILDRED G. YUND 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6780, for the relief 
of Mildred G. Yund. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide compensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as amended, are 
hereby waived in favor of Mildred G. Yund, widow of Harry G. 
Yund, a former employee of the post office at East St. Louis, III., 
whose death on April 8, 1934; is alleged to have resulted from an 
injury sustained while in the performance of duty on or about 
March 15, 1932, and the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission is authorized to receive and consider her claim under 
the remaining provisions of the said act: Provided, That claim 
hereunder shall be filed within 90 days from the approval of this 
act: Provided further, That no benefits shall accrue prior to the 
approval of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the figures and word “17 and 20” and 
insert “15 to 20, both inclusive.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out the words “90 days“ and insert “6 
months.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. NEWTON D. PETERSEN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6803, for the relief 
of Mrs. Newton D. Petersen. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Newton D. 
Petersen, of Seattle, Wash., the sum of $5,336, of which amount 
$336 represents expenses incurred at the time of the injury and 
wages lost due to inability to continue at work. Such sum shall 
be in full settlement of her claim against the United States on 
account of injuries resulting from an accident on December 24, 
1934, at the Black Bail Landing, Colman Dock, Seattle, 
Wash., when United States Navy truck No. 4041 backed into the 
front left fender of her car, injuring her left hand and wrist to 
the extent of a comminuted fracture of the lower end of the 
radius, with a forward displacement of the upper fragment, also 
a simple fracture of the lower third of the ulna, and a fracture 
of the ulnar styloid, with a slight separation: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the letter “D.” 
Page 1, lines 6, 7, 8, and 9, strike out the words “$5,336, of 
which amount $336 represents expenses incurred at the time of 


‘the injury and wages lost due to inability to continue at work. 


Such sum shall be” and insert 81.000.“ 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the word “injuries” and insert 
personal injury and property damage.“ 

Page 2, line 1, start with the word “front” and strike out all of 
the bill through the word “separation” in line 6 and insert “her 
automobile.” 5 

Amend the title. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Mrs. Newton Petersen.” 


ANDREW J. M’GARRAGHY 
The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6950, for the relief 
of Andrew J. McGarraghy. 
; There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, 
and for other purposes“, approved September 7, 1916; as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, secs. 767 and 770), are hereby waived 
in favor of Andrew J. McGarraghy, employed in the office of the 
chief clerk, Engineer Department, Government of the District of 
Columbia, and his claim for compensation for disability dat- 
ing from June 11, 1934, is authorized to be considered and 
acted upon under the remaining provisions of such act, as 
amended, as if he had filed notice of injury and claim for com- 
pensation for disability within the time prescribed by such sec- 
tions 17 and 20, but only if he files such claim with the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission not later than 60 
days after the date of enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the figures “17 and 20”, and insert 
“15 to 20, inclusive.” 
: Page 1, une 11, after the words “compensation for“, insert al- 
Page 2, lines 2, 3, and 4, strike out the words “for disability 
within the time prescribed by such sections 17 and 20” and in- 
sert a comma. S 

Page 2, lines 5 and 6, strike out the words “60 days” and in- 
sert “6 months”. 

At the end of the bill, add: “Provided, That no benefits shall 
accrue prior to the enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOE F. PEDLICHEK 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7521, for the relief 
of Joe F. Pedlichek. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
allocated by the President for the maintenance and op- 
eration of the Civilian Conservation Corps, to Joe F. Pedlichek, 
of Boise, Idaho, the sum of $500 in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for personal injuries sustained when he 
was struck by a Forest Service truck, operated in connection with 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, on September 24, 1933, while 
walking along the Boise-Eagle Highway, Idaho: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out the words “allocated by the 
President for the maintenance and operation of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps” and insert “not otherwise appropriated.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


1938 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


J. LAFE DAVIS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7548, for the relief of 
J. Lafe Davis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $15,000 to J. Lafe 
Davis, Richton, Miss., in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for injuries sustained by him and for the death of 
his wife, arising from an accident on October 21, 1936, in which his 
truck broke through a cattle guard constructed by the Forest 
Service on a county road in DeSoto National Forest, Wayne County, 
Miss.: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the words and figures “the sum of 
$15,000.” 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “Mississippi”, insert “the sum 
of $2,500, and to the administrator of the estate of Mrs. J. Lafe 
Davis, deceased, formerly of Richton, Miss., the sum of $5,000.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the words “his wife arising from” and 
insert “Mrs. Davis as the result of.“ 

Amend the title. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of J. Lafe Davis and the estate of Mrs. J. Lafe Davis.” 


NEWARK CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7675, for the relief 
of Newark Concrete Pipe Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted etc. That the Secretary of the be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Newark Concrete Pipe 
Co. the sum of $1,825.41 in full and final settlement and satisfac- 
tion for damage due to explosions at the naval ammunition depot, 
Lake Denmark, J. J., July 10, 1926. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 5, after the word “appropriated”, strike out the remain- 
der of the bill, and insert in lieu thereof the following: to the 
Newark Concrete Pipe Co., Newark, N. J., the sum of $1,825.41 in 
full satisfaction of its claim against the United States for damage 
to property owned by it at Wharon, N. J., on July 10, 1926, as a 
result of explosions at the naval ammunition depot, Lake Den- 
mark, N. J.: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

S. L. CLAYPOLE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8461, for the relief of 
S. L. Claypole. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to S. L. Claypole the sum 
of $20,000, in full settlement of all claims against the Government 
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of the United States for the death of his two sons, Ray C. Claypole 
and Raymond L. Claypole, who were killed on July 10, 1930, near 
Henrietta, Mo., in a collision with a United States Engineer truck, 
No. 1520, driven by Charles B. Reed, an employee of the Government 
at said time, and due to his carelessness and negligence in the oper- 
ation of said truck. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all of the bill after the enacting clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to S. L. Claypole, of Richmond, Mo., the sum of $3,000, 
and to Bertha Wrisinger, of Richmond, Mo., the sum of $5,000, in 
full settlement of all claims the United States for the deaths 
of Raymond L. Claypole and Ray C. Claypole, sons of S. L. Claypole, 
and Everett E. Wrisinger, husband of Bertha Wrisinger, who were 
killed when the automobile in which they were riding was struck 
by a truck of the Corps of Engineers, War Department, on the 
Ozark Short Line Road, near Henrietta, Mo., July 10, 1930: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

Amend the title. 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CosTELLo to the committee amend- 
ment: Page 2, line 7, after the words “the sum of”, strike out 
“$5,000” and insert “$2,500.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of S. L. Claypole and Bertha Wrisinger.” 


W. O. WEST 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8572, for the relief of 
W. O. West. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent, a similar Senate bill (S. 3130) was 
substituted for the House bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to W. O. West, Percilla, Tex., 
the sum of $400. Such sum represents the appraised value, as of 
March 2, 1937, of an automobile owned by the said W. O. West and 
stolen from him on February 7, 1937. Such automobile was seized 
on March 2, 1937, by investigators of the Alcohol Tax Unit, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, forfeited to the United States on April 24, 1937, 
and subsequently delivered to the Department of Agriculture for 
Official use. Through no fault of the said W. O. West, his applica- 
tion for remission of the forfeiture of such automobile was filed 
after the expiration of the period allowed by law for the filing of 
such application. 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer two amendments to 
make the Senate bill conform to the House bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. Cosretto to the Senate bill: 

Page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of”, strike out the remainder 
of line 6, all of lines 7 and 8, and all of line 9, down to and in- 
cluding the word “was”, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$400 in full satisfaction of his claim against the United States for 
the appraised value of his automobile, which was stolen February 
7, 1937.” . 

Page 2, line 1, of the Senate bill, after the word “use”, change 
the period to a colon, strike out the remainder of the line and all 
of lines 2, 3, and 4, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

MRS. J. H. M’CLARY 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 283, for the relief of Mrs. 
J. H. McClary. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement of 
all claims against the Government of the United States, to Mrs. 
J. H. McClary the sum of $5,000; the death of J. H. McClary, 
husband of claimant, having been caused by an accident on the 
night of October 31, 1935, through the negligence of a Government 
automobile from the Fort Knox Military Reservation and while 
driven on business of the Government: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “otherwise”, strike out the re- 
mainder of line 5 and all of lines 6 to 12, inclusive, and insert 
“appropriated, to Mrs. J. H. McClary, of Russellville, Ky., the sum 
of $5,000, in full satisfaction of her claim against the United 
States for the death of her husband, J. H. McClary, who was killed 
November 1, 1935, when the truck he was driving was struck by 
an automobile of the United States Army, operated by an enlisted 
man thereof, on United States Highway No. 31-W, near Glasgow 
Junction, Ky.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


ESSIE E. LEATHERWOOD 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1660, for the relief of 
Essie E. Leatherwood. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Essie E. Leather- 
wood, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., the sum of $5,000 in settlement of 
any and all claims against the Government on account of the 
death of her minor son, William Eugene Leatherwood, who died 
as a result of injuries received in an automobile collision with a 
truck owned by the Government and driven by Lauren Allen, 
agent and employee of the Government, in the service of the 
Division of Grazing, near what is commonly known as Five Points 
on the public highway in Bernalillo County, N. Mex., on August 8, 
1936: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


ADA SAUL, STEVE DOLACK, ESTATE OF ANTHONY DOLACK, AND 
MARIE M’DONALD 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2091, for the relief of Ada 
Saul, Steve Dolack, and Marie McDonald. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Tre allo- 
cated by the President for the maintenance and operation of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, (1) to Ada Saul, of Belt, Mont., the 
sum of $5,000 in full satisfaction of her claim against the United 
States resulting from the death of her daughter, Isabel Saul, who 
was killed when a Civilian Conservation Corps truck in which she 
was riding, driven by Enrollee Cecil Simpson, overturned on Janu- 
ary 20, 1936, about 1 mile from Armington, Mont.; (2) to Steve 
Dolack, of Armington, Mont., the sum of $5,000 in full satisfaction 
of his claim against the United States resulting from the death 
of his son, Anthony Dolack, who was killed in the same accident; 
and (3) to Marie McDonald, of Belt, Mont., the sum of $3,000 in 
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full satisfaction of her claim against the United States resulting 
from personal injuries sustained by her in the same accident: 
Provided, That no part of the amounts appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claims. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amounts appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claims, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, after the enacting clause, strike out the remainder of 
page 1 and lines 1 to 8, inclusive, page 2, and insert the following: 
“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Ada Saul, of Belt, Mont., the sum of $2,500, in 
full satisfaction of her claim against the United States for the 
death of her daughter, Isabel Saul, a minor; to Steve Dolack, of 
Armington, Mont., the sum of $99.25, in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for expenses incurred as the result 
of personal injuries to his daughters, Dorothy and Sophia Dolack; 
to the administrator of the estate of Anthony Dolack, deceased, 
formerly of Armington, Mont., the sum of $2,500, in full satisfac- 
tion of all claims against the United States for the death of 
Anthony Dolack; and to Marie McDonald, of Belt, Mont., the sum 
of $3,000, in full satisfaction of her claim against the United 
States for personal injuries; said deaths and injuries resulting on 
January 20, 1936, when a Civilian Conservation Corps truck, in 
which Isabel Saul, Dorothy, Sophia, and Anthony Dolack, and Marie 
McDonald were passengers, was driven over a 30-foot embankment 
near Belt, Mont., by its enrollee-operator. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


The title was amended so as to read: “An act for the relief 
of Ada Saul, Steve Dolack, the estate of Anthony Dolack, 
and Marie McDonald.” 


NELSON W. APPLE, CAMILLE CARMIGNANI, AND GEORGE MARSH 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2138, for the relief of 
Nelson W. Apple, Camille Carmignani, and George Marsh. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Nelson W. Apple, Gallup, 
N. Mex., the sum of $1,000. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims against the United States for dam- 
ages sustained by the said Nelson W. Apple on account of personal 
injuries received on the night of September 26, 1986, when the 
automobile in which he was riding ran into the rear of a truck, 
with trailer attached, in the service of the Office of Indian Affairs, 
such truck being parked without proper warning signals on the 
highway about 10 miles east of Gallup, N. Mex.: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “of”, strike out “$1,000. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be” and insert “$1,000, to George Marsh, 
Gallup, N. Mex., the sum of $5,000, and to Camille Carmignani, 
Gallup, N. Mex., the sum of $5,000.” 

Page 1, lines 8 and 9, strike out the words “damages sustained 
by the said Nelson W. Apple on account of personal injuries re- 
ceived” and insert “personal injuries to Nelson W. Apple and George 
Marsh, and for the death of George Carmignani, son of Camille 
Carmignani, sustained.” 

Page 1, lines 10 and 11, strike out the words “he was” and insert 
“they were.” 

Page 1, line 12, strike out the words “in the service” and the 
words “such truck being” appearing in line 12 and line 1, page 2, 
and insert “Interior Department, which was.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act for the relief 
of Nelson W. Apple, George Marsh, and Camille Car- 
mignani.” 
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SCOTT HART 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2261, for the relief of 
Scott Hart. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Scott Hart, the sum 
of $5,663, in full settlement of all claims against the United States, 
for injuries sustained by him on or about November 17, 1935, 
when an automobile in which he was a passenger struck a ditch 
which had been dug across the public highway by personnel of 
the Lewes Coast Guard Station: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the name “Hart”, insert “of Lewes, Del.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the words “or about.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the figures “17” and insert “18.” 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “Lewes”, insert a comma and the 
word “Delaware.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


SHIRLEY AND MATILDA COCHRAN AND THE ESTATES OF AL, WILLIS, 
AND RUSSELL COCHRAN, DECEASED 


The ‘Clerk called the next bill, S. 2427, for the relief of the 
estates of Al Cochran, Willis Cochran, and Russell Cochran, 
and for the relief of Shirley Cochran and Matilda Cochran. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
9jqj„%% ³ mw) ĩð 2 in She ee ee sine 


maintenance 

Civilian Conservation Corps, to Russell E, Smith, as administrator 
of the estate of Al Cochran, deceased, the sum of $5,145.55; to 
Russell B. Smith, as administrator of the estate of Willis Cochran, 
deceased, the sum of $3,505; to Russell E. Smith, as administrator 
of the estate of Russell Cochran, deceased, the sum of $4,514.50; to 
Russell E. Smith, as guardian of the estate of Shirley Cochran, a 
minor, the sum of $2,338.10; and to Matilda Cochran the sum of 
$5,057.93; in full satisfaction of the claims of such estates and 
said Matilda Cochran against the United States on account of the 
deaths of Al Cochran, Willis Cochran, and Russell Cochran, and 
personal injuries to Shirley Cochran and Matilda Cochran resulting 
from an accident on August 14, 1936, 4 miles west of Alberton, 
Mont., on United States Highway No. 10, caused by a Civilian Con- 
servation Corps ambulance striking the automobile in which the 
persons killed and injured were then riding: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 5 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with such claims. It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
5 percent thereof on account of services rendered in connection 
with such claims, any contract to the contrary notwi $ 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a midsdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, lines 4 and 5, after the word “Treasury”, strike out the 
remainder of line 4, all of line 5, and in line 6 the words “Conser- 
vation Corps” and insert in lieu thereof the words “not otherwise 
appropriated.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. CosTELLO: Page 1, line 8, after the 
words “sum of”, strike out “$5,145.55” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$5,000.” 

Page 1, line 9, after the words “sum of”, strike out “$3,505” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,500.” 

Page 2, line 2, after the words “sum of”, strike out “$4,514.50” 
and insert “$2,500.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out ‘$5,057.93” and insert “$3,557.93.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


EXTENSION OF METLAKAHTLA INDIANS’ CITIZENSHIP ACT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7990, to extend the 
Metlakahtla Indians’ Citizenship Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, a similar 
Senate bill will be substituted for the House bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the benefits of the act approved May 7, 
1934, entitled “An act granting citizenship to the Metlakahtla 
Indians of Alaska” (48 Stat. 667), are hereby extended to Charles 
A. Ryan, an Indian of the Tsimshian Tribe, born in British Colum- 
bia, Canada, who is now a bona fide permanent resident of Metla- 
kahtla, in the Annette Islands Reserve, Alaska, and who is a 
member of the Metlakahtlan Community. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

A House bill, H. R. 7990, was laid on the table. 


NICOLSON SEED FARMS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9349, for the relief of 
the Nicolson Seed Farms, a Utah corporation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the 160-acre limitation 
in the color of title act of December 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 1069), the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to receive an application 
to purchase from and issue a patent to the Nicolson Seed Farms, 
a Utah corporation, for any public lands in sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 15, and 16, township 18 south, range 8 west, Salt Lake 
meridian, Millard County, Utah, upon compliance by said cor- 
poration with and subject to the other provisions of said color 
of title act and the regulations issued thereunder: Provided, That 
said corporation shall present its application within 1 year from 
the date of the approval of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table: 


MR. AND MRS. HAROLD HUDDLESTON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 3257, for the relief 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Huddleston. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States, to Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Huddleston, parents of Charles Huddleston, minor, the sum of 
$249.75 for personal injuries to the said Charles Huddleston, minor, 
who was seriously injured on September 2, 1936, when struck by 
a moving swing being operated on a public playground in the city 
of Pittsfield, Mass., the said playground being under the super- 
vision of the Works Progress Administration, 


With the following committee amendments: 


1, line 5, after the word “appropriated”, strike out the 
remainder of line 5 and all of lines 6 to 9, inclusive, and insert “to 
Harold Huddleston, of Pittsfield, Mass., the sum of $249.75, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United States for personal 
injury to his minor son, Charles Huddleston, received.” 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “Administration”, insert the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 

Amend the title. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Harold Huddleston.” 
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FLORIDIAN PRESS OF JACKSONVILLE, INC. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 4564, for the relief of 
the Floridian Press of Jacksonville, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Floridian Press of Jacksonville, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla., the sum of $30.12. Such sum represents the 
actual cost to the said Floridian Press of plates for zinc etchings 
used in printing the transcript of record in the case of United 
States of America, appellant, against Anna Marie Norton, appellee, 
in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 
The contract which the said Floridian Press had with the United 
States for the printing of certain briefs and records for the United 
States attorney’s office for the southern district of Florida during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, through error, did not provide 
for the use of zinc etchings. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, after the words “the sum of” strike out “$30.12,” 
the remainder of line 6, and all of line 7, and insert “$30.12, in 
full satisfaction of its claim against the United States for the 
cost.” 

Page 2, strike out all of lines 2 to 7, inclusive, and insert the 
following: “Circuit, such work having been omitted from its 
printing contract of June 20, 1934, with the United States attorney 
for the southern district of Florida: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


JAMES SHIMKUNAS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 4668, for the relief 
of James Shimkunas. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to James Shimkunas, 
Gardner, Mass., the sum of $3,315. Such sum shall be in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United States for damages sus- 
tained by the said James Shimkunas as the result of being struck 
and seriously injured by a United States mail truck in Gardner, 
Mass., on December 12, 1932. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, after the words “the sum of”, strike out “$3,315”, 
the remainder of line 6, and the word “be” in line 7 and insert 
“$1,250.” 

Line 8, after the word “for”, strike out the remainder of line 8 
and insert “personal injuries sustained.” 

Line 9, after the word “struck”, strike out the words “and 
seriously injured.” 

Line 11, after “1932”, insert the following: “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


Was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JESSE G. WHITFIELD AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 5166, for the relief of 
Jesse G. Whitfield and others. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to convey by quitclaim deed to Jesse G. Whitfield, 
his heirs and assigns, all the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the following-described lands within the county 
of Houston, State of Alabama: The southwest quarter of the 
northwest quarter, the northwest quarter of the southwest quar- 
ter, and the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter, all in 
moon i 18, township 3, range 26 east of the Saint Stephen’s 
meri À 
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With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the 
following: 

“That all right, title, and interest which may have been acquired 
by the United States under a marshal’s deed dated February 12, 
1894, recorded in the office of the judge of probate court, Dale 
County, Ala., February 17, 1894, book G of Deeds, pages 328, 329, 
in and to certain lands situated in Houston (formerly Dale) County, 
Ala., and described as follows: The northwest quarter of the south- 
west quarter and the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter 
of section 18, township 3, range 26, east of the St. Stephen's 
meridian, be, and the same are hereby, released and relinquished 
by the United States. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall in any manner abridge, divest, 
impair, injure, or prejudice any valid right, title, or interest of any 
person or persons in or to any portion or part of the lands described 
in section 1 of this act, the true intent of this act being to re- 
linquish and abandon, grant, give, and concede any and all right, 
interest, and estate, in law or equity, which the United States is 
or is supposed to be entitled to by virtue of said marshal’s deed, 
in said lands, in favor of all persons, estates, firms, or corporations 
who would be the true and lawful owners of same under the laws 
of the State of Alabama, including the law of prescription, in the 
absence of the interest and estate of the United States therein.” 

Amend the title. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to relinquish 
the title or interest of the United States in certain lands in 
Houston (formerly Dale) County, Ala., in favor of Jesse G. 
Whitfield or other lawful owners thereof.” 


JOHN G. EDWARDS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 5842, for the relief of 
John G. Edwards. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to pay to John G. Edwards, of Kittery, Maine, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $300. Such sum represents 6 months’ retirement annuity pay 
not paid him by reason of his premature separation from the Gov- 
ernment service through error in the calculation by officers of the 
United States of his length of service. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the 
following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to John G. Edwards, of Kittery, Maine, the sum of 
$250, in full satisfaction of his claim against the United States for 
a loss of retirement annuity caused by his premature separation 
from service as a civilian employee, Portsmouth (N. H.) Navy Yard, 
on July 31, 1930, due to miscalculation thereof: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PETER WETTERN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 5867, for the relief of 
Peter Wettern. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Peter Wettern, of Red 
Wing, Minn., the sum $2,937 as damages for personal injury and 
for nurse, medical, and hospital expense caused by the negligent 
operation of a truck owned and operated by an employee of the 
United States.. Such sum shall be in full settlement of claims 
against the United States on account of injuries growing out of 
the accident on November 5, 1935, near Red Wing, Minn., when an 
automobile in which he was driving was struck by a Civilian Con- 
servation Corps truck negligently driven. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word sum“, strike out “$2,937” and the 
remainder of the line, all of lines 7 to 9, inclusive, and the words 
“shall be”, in line 10, and insert “of 81.841.“ 

Line 10, after the word “of”, insert the word “all.” 
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Line 11, after the word “States”, strike out the remainder of 
line 11 and the word “accident”, in line 1, on page 2, and insert 
“for personal injuries received.” 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “was”, strike out the word driv- 
ing”, and insert the word “riding.” 

Line 4, after the word “Corps”, strike out the words “truck 
negligently driven”, and insert the following: “truck: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


J. F. ELINE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6364, for the relief 
of J. F. Eline. 

There being no objection the Clerk read the bill as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $450 to 
J. F. Eline, of Reisterstown, Baltimore County, Md., on account 
of damages done to his truck in collision with an Army touring 
car on the Reisterstown Turnpike Road, on May 7, 1927. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to J. F, Eline and Son, of Reisterstown, Md., the 
sum of $450, in full satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States for damage to their hearse when it collided with an auto- 
mobile of the United States Army at the intersection of Delight 
Road with Reisterstown Road, Baltimore County, Md., on May 
7. 1927: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of J. F. Eline and Son.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EPHRIAM J. HICKS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6885, for the relief of 
Ephriam J. Hicks. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Ephriam J. Hicks, 
of Vicksburg, Miss., out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $3,000 on account of injuries re- 
ceived by him while in the employ of the United States Govern- 
ment fleet, Engineer Office, Vicksburg, Miss., on July 11, 1933: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the limitations of time in sections 15 to 20, both inclu- 
sive, of the act entitled “An act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby waived in favor of 
Ephriam J. Hicks, of Vicksburg, Miss., and the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission is hereby authorized and directed to receive 
and consider under the remaining provisions of said act his claim 
on account of injury and disability alleged to have been incurred 
on or about July 11, 1933, while performing his duties as a laborer 
for the United States Engineer Office, Vicksburg, Miss.: Provided, 
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That claim hereunder shall be filed within 6 months from the 
approval of this act: Provided further, That no benefits shall 
accrue prior to the approval of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
Teconsider was laid on the table. 


WILSON H. PARKS, ELSA PARKS, AND JESSIE M. PARKS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7443, for the relief 
of Wilson H. Parks, Elsa Parks, and Jessie M. Parks. 
There being no objection the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Wilson H. Parks the sum 
of $1,512, to Elsa Parks the sum of $250, and to Jessie M. Parks 
the sum of $1,000, all of Hay Springs, Nebr., in full satisfaction of 
their claims against the United States for property damage and 
personal injuries resulting from a collision in which they were 
struck by an Indian Service automobile operated by Georgia Rae 
Easter, Home Extension Agent, on June 8, 1934; and the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to waive the 
hospital charges of $258 against Jessie M. Parks for hospitaliza-' 
tion in the Pine Ridge Hospital, an Indian Service hospital, on ac- 
count of said accident: Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or at- 
torneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,512” and insert “$750”. 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “from a collision in which they were”, 
and insert “when the wagon in which they were riding was”. 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “Georgia Rae Easter,” and insert “a”, 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “on”, insert “the Pine Ridge- 
Chadron Road, Sheridan County, Nebr.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “waive” and insert “cancel”. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

EULA SCRUGGS 
The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7601, for the relief 


of Eula Scruggs. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Eula Scruggs, the 
sum of $1,000. The payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States for damages sustained 
by her on the 22d day of August 1934 when a vehicle in which 
she was riding collided with a vehicle in the service of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, at the intersection of Dearborn and 
Charleston Streets, in the city of Mobile, Ala. 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 5, after the name “Scruggs” insert “of Mobile, Ala.,”. 

In line 6, strike out the figures and words “$1,000. The payment 
of such sum shall be“ and insert 8500,“ 

In line 7, strike out the word “damages” and insert “personal 
injuries.” 

At the end of the bill add: “: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

A. L. ELDRIDGE 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7734, conferring juris- 
diction upon the United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of Ohio to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claim of A. L. Eldridge. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 

the United States District Court for the Southern District of Ohio 
to hear, determine, and render judgment, as if the United States 
were suable in tort, upon the claim of A. L. Eldridge, of Columbus, 
Ohio, for damages resulting from personal injuries and property 
damage received by him on , at Columbus, Ohio, by reason of 
an automobile collision involving a Works Progress Administra- 
tion truck: Provided, That the judgment, if any, shall not exceed 
$500. 
Sec. 2. Suit upon such claim may be instituted at any time 
within 1 year after the enactment of this act, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time or any statute of limitations. Proceedings for 
the determination of such claims, appeals herefrom, and payment 
of any judgments thereon shall be in the same manner as in the 
cases over which such court has jurisdiction under the provi- 
sions of paragraph twentieth of section 24 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended. 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 8, after the word “on”, insert “February 12, 1937.” 

On page 2, in line 2, strike out the period after the figures 
„500“, insert a colon in its stead, and add the following: Pro- 
vided jurther, That the United States shall be entitled, in the 
same proceeding, to a judgment against said A. L. Eldridge for 
damage to the truck of the Works Progress Administration in the 
event the said court shall so determine.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANK SCOFIELD 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7796, for the relief of 
Frank Scofield, collector of internal revenue, Austin, Tex. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to relieve Frank Scofield, 
collector of internal revenue, Austin, Tex., of the value of certain 
$3 documentary internal-revenue stamps amounting to $342, which 
were charged to him and which have through some unknown 
means disappeared from his office. 


With the following committee amendments: 


In lines 3 and 4, strike out the words “That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to” 
and insert “That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the account 
of, or to otherwise.” 

In line 5, strike out the word of“ and insert “for.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Frank Scofield.” 


MRS. GUY A. M’CONOHA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 523) for the relief of Mrs. 
Guy A. McConoha. 

Mr. CosTELLo, Mr. Hancock of New York, and Mr. TABER 
objected, and the bill was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 

SUSAN LAWRENCE DAVIS 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 7759) for the 
relief of Susan Lawrence Davis, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated and the 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

directed to pay to Susan Lawrence Davis, out of any money in the 
to the credit of the United States and the government of 

the District of Columbia not otherwise appropriated, in the same 
proportion that the annual fiscal expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia were paid for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, the sum of $10,000, and when same is received by the said 
Susan Lawrence Davis it shall be in full satisfaction and settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States and the government of 
the District of Columbia on account of the cruel and disgraceful 
indignities wrongfully inflicted upon her on May 2, 1932, when 
without provocation or excuse she was arrested on private property 
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and taken charge of by a police officer and assistant and forcibly 
taken to Gallinger Hospital, which is a receiving hospital for men- 
tally afflicted patients, both said hospital and police system being 
partly supported by the United States and the government of the 
District of Columbia, the said Susan Lawrence Davis then being 
wrongfully accepted by and illegally detained and confined in said 
Gallinger Hospital, under an unauthorized charge of being insane, 
and required to occupy the same room and eat from the same table 
with mentally afflicted patients from said May 2, 1932, until the 
evening of May 3, 1932, when her friends forced said hospital to 
discharge her, the room in which she lived in her absence having 
been searched by police officers and all of her private papers, cloth- 
ing, money, jewelry, and other personal effects having been taken 
charge of and removed to a police office, to which she was forced 
to go in order to get them back, such cruel, inhumane, and out- 
rageous treatment, to one of her high standing, fine sensibilities, 
and advanced age, causing her to suffer great embarrassment, mor- 
tification, shock, and injuries: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cooper). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
committee amendments: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “there is hereby appropriated and.” 


1 1, line 5, after the word “Davis,” insert of Washington, 


Page 1, line 11, and page 2, line 1, strike out “$10,000, and when 
same is received by the said Susan Lawrence Davis it shall be.” 

Page 2, line 2, at the beginning of the line, insert “$3,600.” 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “of,” strike out the remainder of 
the line and all of lines 5 to 25, inclusive, and the word “injuries” 
in line 1, page 3, and insert damage to her business and reputa- 
tion resulting from her illegal arrest on May 2, 1932, by a police- 
woman of the Metropolitan Police Department and her subse- 
quent confinement in Gallinger Hospital for mental examination.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the Private Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No, 56] 
Allen, Pa. Daly Keller O'Toole 
Boykin Deen Kerr Owen 
Boylan, N. Y. Doughton Kniffin Patrick 
Buckley, N. Y Douglas Kvale 
Bulwinkle Drewry, Va. Lemke Rogers, Okla. 
e Long 

Cannon, Wis. Elliott Magnuson Sulllvan 

rter ish Martin, Colo. Sutphin 
Cartwright Fitzpatrick Mitchell, Ul. Whelchel 
Champion Hancock, N.C Mitchell, Tenn. White, Idaho 
Colden Honeyman Murdock, Ariz. Wilcox 
Cole, Md. Hook O'Connell, Mont. Wood 
Cullen Jenckes, Ind. O'Connor, Mont. 


The SPEAKER, On this call 377 Members have answered 
to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN TUGS, YACHTS, ETC, 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
29, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 29 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the action of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the President of the Senate in signing the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 7158) to except yachts, tugs, towboats, and 
unrigged vessels from certain provisions of the act of June 25, 
1936, as amended, be, and it is hereby, rescinded; and that the 
House of Representatives be, and it is hereby, requested to return 
to the Senate the engrossed bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that this is 
merely to correct an error? 

Mr. BLAND. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
current resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to, and a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and to include an address delivered over 
the radio by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Barton]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

REORGANIZATION BILL 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 3331) to provide for reorganizing agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, extending the classified civil service, establishing 
a General Auditing Office and a Department of Welfare, and 
for other purposes, Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate close when the House ad- 
journs today. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I have a further unanimous 
consent request to make, that debate close at the expira- 
tion of 4 hours, to be equally divided between the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STACK. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, would it not be possible to 
come to an agreement that debate close in 8 hours? That 
would carry us through today and tomorrow, and wind up 
debate tomorrow evening. If the time is divided, I say to 
the gentlemen on my left who are opposed to the bill that 
they will be given at least half of the time that I control. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. I think the House has been pretty liberal in view 
of the action taken the other day. I for one have no desire 
to prolong debate, but some of us have not been heard and 
have not been given an opportunity to be heard. The com- 
mittee has usurped all of the time practically. If I have 
assurance that I can get 20 minutes, I shall not object. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, of the last hour to be con- 
sumed on this side, 40 minutes went to the opposition. As 
far as the gentleman is concerned, if the gentleman had 
ever asked me for 20 minutes 

Mr, SWEENEY. Oh, the gentleman must know that my 
name was on his list for 3 days. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I shall be very glad to give the gentle- 
man 20 minutes. I give that assurance now rather than 
argue what might have happened. The record shows I 
have never attempted to deprive anyone of the right to talk. 
When the motion was made to close debate everyone who 
asked for time on both sides had been recognized but one 
and that gentleman consumed at least 30 minutes before 
the bill was read. Let us find out who wants to talk and 
so far as I am concerned they can talk if they confine them- 
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selves to the bill. Remember there will be no effort to shut 
anyone off under the 55-minute rule. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I was wondering if it would not be sat- 
isfactory after the many hours of debate we have had on 
this bill, and a very fair arrangement, if we could split the 
difference between the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and the suggestion of the gentleman from New York 
and have 3 hours on a side. That is a day and a half. Let 
me say further that many Members on both sides of the aisle 
have come here at great inconvenience to themselves because 
they have primaries at home, and while they want to stay, as 
do all Members, they are also anxious to get away this week 
some time. It seems to me that an additional 6 hours of 
debate would certainly be a very generous allotment of time. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. A good deal depends, of course, on how gen- 
erous the majority side is going to be about debate on the 
individual titles carried in this bill. How is the bill going to 
be read? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Iam glad the gentleman from New York 
asked that question. The House bill, of course, is one amend- 
ment. It could be read through and then an amendment 
offered to any part of it. Frankly, I do not think that is 
proper procedure. If we could arrive at a reasonable ar- 
rangement about time, I think the members of the com- 
mittee would be willing to make an agreement with refer- 
ence to the reading of the bill by titles as if it were an 
original bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. We were going to make that request be- 
fore we started the reading of the bill, and had already 
agreed upon it, as I understood, with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. WARREN. That is to read the bill by titles; and I 
may say that, as the gentleman recognizes, that the agree- 
ment is made purely from the standpoint of those who 
might be opposed to the measure, to give them an absolutely 
fair chance to strike any title in this bill they desire, 
for without that agreement they would not have that 
opportunity. 

Mr. SNELL. You do not mean to cut off debate after 
one amendment or anything of that kind? 

Mr. WARREN. No, indeed. 

Mr. SNELL. Ample time is going to be allowed for the 
consideration of individual amendments and debate on 
them? 

Mr. WARREN. That is right, if we can read the bill by 
titles. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It appears to me, let me say in further 
reply to the gentleman from New York, Mr. SNELL, and 
also the gentleman from New York, Mr. Taser, that in view 
of the committee’s being willing to make this generous ar- 
rangement and with the assurance that debate on amend- 
ments is not going to be limited to any unreasonable degree, 
it does seem to me that 6 hours and an arrangement like 
that on amendments is a most liberal one. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to make a further inquiry of the gentleman 
from Texas, the majority leader, and of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Warren]. 

The gentleman from Texas stated that it was the inten- 
tion to ask to have this committee amendment read by title 
as an original bill, but the gentleman from North Carolina 
in expressing the intention of the committee did not express 
it in that way. He said that it was intended to read the 
committee amendment by titles. He said nothing about 
reading it as an original bill, and there is a mighty big dif- 
ference. I submit to the gentleman that there will not be 
unanimous consent to read the bill by titles unless along 
with the request goes the provision that the amendment be 
read as an original bill, because I have an amendment I 
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desire to offer providing for approval by a joint resolution. 
I desire to offer this as a substitute for the committee pro- 
posal of a joint resolution, but the parliamentary situation 
is such that I would not be assured of an opportunity to 
offer it if the request be granted as stated by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, just as I stated, it would 
give to the gentleman from Wisconsin the right to offer his 
amendment as a substitute to the committee amendment. 
That is what I am trying to give him an opportunity to do. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I just wanted to have that clear. The 
gentleman from North Carolina suggested that the bill be 
read by titles. The gentleman from Texas suggested that 
it be read as an original bill. I insist if it is to be read by 
titles that the request carry with it the provision that it be 
read as an original bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is just what I stated. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I merely want to have the matter clarified. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is the exact wording of a request I 
hold in my hand, that I intend to make when the time 
arrives. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Why not have this matter decided now? 
Why not submit the request now? 

Mr. RAYBURN. We do not want to have to give away 
everything and then be faced with an objection on some- 
thing we want. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I have no desire to object to that request. 
It is just a question of putting it in the RECORD. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have the floor under a reservation of 
objection, but I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. May I ask the majority leader and 
the managers in charge of this bill if they have drafted the 
proposed amendments which they intend to offer and if 
they will print those amendments in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp today so that the Members of Congress will know 
what we will have to debate when the bill is taken up under 
the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is a matter about which I have no 
information. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. The gentleman from Missouri knows 
whether the proposed amendments have been drafted in a 
form satisfactory to the committee. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The committee will have the amend- 
ments in plenty of time to let the House know what they 
are. 
Mr. PETTENGILL. My objection will hinge on whether 
the amendments are going to be disclosed before the bill is 
taken up under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr, COCHRAN. When the amendments are prepared we 
are perfectly willing to put them in the RECORD. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. When does the gentleman expect to 
have them prepared? 

Mr. COCHRAN. We are working on them right now. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I say that I do not intend to consent to any such limi- 
tation of debate as has been suggested, namely, 6 hours. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cocuran] modify his request to. provide for 6 hours general 
debate? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate on this bill close in 6 hours, the time to be 
equally divided between the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cocuran] and the gentleman from New York (Mr. TABER]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan objected to my request. I now ask unanimous consent 
that the general debate on this bill close in 8 hours, one-half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] and the other half by myself, the debate to be con- 
fined to the bill. I promise to recognize those opposed while 
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the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] likewise promises 
Members on the Democratic side liberal time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, in the interest of orderly 
procedure and with the approval of the minority Members, I 
ask unanimous consent that the debate on this bill be equally 
divided between the gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
and myself, general debate to be confined to the bill, and to 
continue without limitation of time for the present. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CocHran] that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was agreed to. , 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 3331, with Mr. McCormack in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEALEY. I would like to know what the present status 
of the consideration of this bill is. Do I understand that we 
are to continue with debate for an unlimited time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may say that the gentleman's 
understanding is correct, with the exception that in accord- 
ance with the unanimous-consent agreement the time is to 
be controlled by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. HEALEY. Under that agreement, then, every Member 
of the House will be given full and ample time to discuss and 
debate the measure now under consideration? 

The CHAIRMAN. No limitation has been placed upon the 
debate. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Under that agreement, then, 
the Committee of the Whole may close debate on this meas- 
ure any time; is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may say that the Committee 
of the Whole cannot close debate except by unanimous con- 
sent in the Committee of the Whole. Of course, a motion 
may be made that the Committee rise and have the Chairman 
report back to the House, which would enable the House to 
take any action desired in the matter, but in the Committee 
of the Whole debate cannot be closed except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. STACK rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 

from Pennsylvania [Mr. Strack] rise? 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry or to make an observation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman cannot make an obser- 
vation at this time. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. STACK. This will be a repetition of what I have said 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts several times. When 
will a northern garden variety Democrat be recognized on 
this side of the House who happens to be opposed to this 
measure? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, will have to obtain time during the re- 
mainder of general debate from either the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] or the gentleman from New York 
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[Mr. Taser]. When the bill is taken up under the 5-minute 
rule a different situation will exist. 

Mr. STACK. What procedure are we moving under now— 
general debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. We are proceeding under the rules of 
the House in general debate, with a unanimous-consent 
agreement to the effect that control of the time is by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cochran] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. STACK. Does the Chairman still have that discre- 
tionary power about which he has been speaking to recognize 
whomsoever he pleases? 

The CHAIRMAN. The House has ordered the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole to recognize only Members 
to whom the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cochnax] or the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taper] yields time. 

Mr. STACK. I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, as a usual thing when I am 
debating any legislation on the floor of the House I am 
always perfectly willing to admit any interruptions, but the 
custom in the consideration of this proposed legislation seems 
to be for a man not to yield for interruptions until he has 
finished his final statement. ‘Therefore, I trust I will not be 
interrupted, and at the end of my statement, if I have any 
time remaining, I shall be pleased to yield to any questions 
any gentleman desires to ask. 

Thus far in the consideration of this bill only two reasons 
have been presented by the proponents of the legislation for 
considering it at this time. The two main considerations 
that have been presented are, first, that we are giving to the 
present Executive the same powers that were formerly given 
to a Republican President, and, second, that it is absolutely 
necessary for the majority to vote for the provisions of this 
bill in order to show there is no lack of confidence on the 
majority side in the present Chief Executive. These are the 
two outstanding reasons why the members of the majority 
have been asked to vote for this legislation. 

I have been following the debate very carefully, and I be- 
lieve the proponents of the bill have very meticulously re- 
frained from discussing the actual provisions carried in the 
bill. The merits of the bill do not seem to be as important at 
this time as some other considerations. 

I wish to discuss very carefully, if I can, what were the 
powers you conferred upon a Republican President and under 
what conditions he was able to exert those powers. You must 
get a little of the history of this matter actually to under- 
stand the provisions and the real reasons for the arguments 
that have been made on the floor of the House in connection 
with this legislation. 

You gave to President Hoover the power to make certain 
recommendations for consolidations, and so forth, in the 
yarious executive departments and agencies, with a real, defi- 
nite provision for a veto by the House of Representatives or 
the Senate. So there may be no mistake about it, let me read 
that provision of the legislation. I do not want anybody to 
take my word for it, and I hope you will listen to this: 

Provided further, That if either branch of Congress within 60 
such calendar days shall pass a resolution disapproving of such 
Executive order, or any part thereof, such Executive order shall 
become null and void to the extent of such disapproval. 


That is the actual legislation under which the previous 
President was working. Notwithstanding this, there have 
been many newspaper statements, as well as statements that 
have been made in private and on the floor of the House, in 
which you have tried to convey the idea to and convince the 
American people that you were not asking any more under 
this legislation than was formerly given to a Republican 
President. Let us compare what you are asking in this legis- 
lation with the powers given a former President and your 
right to veto any recommendation he made. I am reading 
from your own bill. 
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You give the President power to- 

Transfer or retransfer the whole or any part of any agency. or the 
functions thereof, to the jurisdiction and control of any other 
agency; or second, to regroup, coordinate, consolidate, reorganize, 
or segregate the whole or any part of any agency, or the functions 
thereof; or third, to abolish the whole or any part of any agency, 
or the functions thereof; and fourth, to prescribe the name and 
the functions of any agency affected by any such Executive 
order . 

That is the complete authority, with seven short definite 
exceptions. I want to be perfectly fair, and I want to put 
the exceptions right. 

Mr. WARREN rose. 

Mr. SNELL. I am not going to yield to the gentleman at 
this time, so he may just as well take his seat. 

Mr. WARREN. I yielded to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; and I will yield to the gentleman at 
the proper time. The gentleman challenged me, and I may 
get up enough courage to challenge the gentleman before I 
get through, but I do not know that I shall. 

These are the exceptions to the blanket authority that is 
given the President under the bill you are considering at the 
present time. Nothing shall be construed to authorize the 
President to abolish any executive department or independ- 
ent establishment, the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia, the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, or the General Auditing Office, or to transfer to 
any other agency all of the functions of any executive 
department. 

He cannot destroy the District of Columbia government or 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, or re- 
group, coordinate, consolidate, or segregate the whole or any 
part of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the General Accounting Office, or any independent 
establishment, or the functions of any of them. He cannot 
abolish the Engineer Corps or create or establish a new 
agency to exercise any functions which are not expressly 
authorized by law in force at the date of enactment of this 
act, or abolish or transfer to any other agency the functions 
of audit and settlement vested in the Bureau of the Budget. 

There are the definite exceptions carried in this bill as pre- 
sented to this House for your consideration. 

Outside of these there are no exceptions, no limit to his 
power, or any veto or approval by either branch of Congress. 

Notwithstanding the very far-reaching power of the present 
Executive, without any veto whatever by either House of 
Congress, the proponents of this bill have continually carried 
the word to the people of this country that they are not ask- 
ing for any more authority than they had given to a previous 
Republican President; and I maintain, by the wording of the 
act itself, this is not a true statement of fact. 

Now, there is another thing you ought to know to under- 
stand this picture fully. My good friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Warren], has boasted about the gener- 
osity of the Democratic majority when they gave this power 
to a Republican President. He even put the roll call in the 
Recor to show the Democrats voted for it. If he had wanted 
to be absolutely fair, he would have also put in the RECORD 
the roll call where the same Democrats in effect took away 
the power they had sa generously given a Republican Presi- 
dent. Let me tell you that on the surface they gave him the 
power, but they reserved the right to veto every single act 
under that power, if it did not meet with their approval. 
There is another thing you must consider. When that power 
was given there was a Democratic House, and they knew it 
was purely an empty gift. : 

Now, they claim they were very generous and they were 
very much interested in a reorganization of the executive 
departments of the Government. Let us now see just how 
much real interest these gentlemen have. They gave this 
power to President Hoover early in June. While some claims 
have been made on the floor of the House that he was not 
active enough in trying to reorganize the departments and 
took too much time and delayed presenting his report, let 
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me say to you he made it immediately after Congress met 
in the following December, and the recommendations that 
President Hoover made in regard to the executive depart- 
ments were the most thoroughly considered, most carefully 
looked into, and, in general, it was the best statement that 
has ever been made in connection with a definite reorganiza- 
tion of the executive departments of this Government. 

Let us now see what you generous people did with these 
recommendations, you who claim to be so deeply interested 
in the reorganization of the executive departments. Your 
committee threw the recommendations of President Hoover 
out of the window without any public hearing or real consid- 
eration. You did not approve a single recommendation. 
Some of them must have been all right. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I prefer not to yield at the present time. 
There will be plenty of opportunity for the gentleman to 
refute any argument I may make, and the gentleman can 
do it in his own time. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will yield the gentleman 1 minute if 
he will yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not propose to yield at the present time, 
and I have told the gentleman so. 

Now, inasmuch as the Speaker himself has taken the floor 
to defend this legislation and,show his interest in the reor- 
ganization of departments, let me call your attention to a 
statement he made when we had up this resolution to throw 
President Hoover’s recommendations out the window: 

In the first place, it is evident that these recommendations were 
somewhat hurriedly prepared and they were undertaken since the 
resolution of last June, and I am reliably informed that a number 
of the recommendations with reference to the consolidation of 
the departments and the transfer of activities were made with- 
out the representative of the President having even conferred 
at all with the chiefs of the bureaus or many of the departments 
affected. 

One of the reasons you argue you want to give this power 
to the President of the United States is because you want to 
get away from internal arguments concerning the reorgani- 
zation of the departments. This is the main reason you are 
presenting this legislation here, and the Speaker of this 
House, when we had up Mr. Hoover’s recommendations, said 
that was a reason for throwing them out the window. 

Let me now quote a little further from the same speech: 

In the next place, the hearings before the committee disclosed 
that no practical economy whatever was guaranteed by the opera- 
tion of these recommendations. 

Let me say to the gentleman that the message which came 
to this House from President Hoover said there was very 
material advantage in these recommendations and a great 
saving to the Government. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
New York 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. And you people yourselves do not claim 
there is any saving, and your own President said that neces- 
sarily there would not be any saving in this reorganization 
which he has recommended. In addition to that, I am will- 
ing to go on record that it will, to a very great degree, in- 
crease the cost of government when you set up a separate 
auditing department, and your very extensive welfare de- 
partment. : : 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I prefer not to yield. I shall take time 
enough and cause enough trouble without that. As a mat- 
ter of fact, therefore, you have not been as generous in 
your propositions or in your dealings with the former 
Executive as you have claimed to be at the present time. 

Then, here is another thing. You were quite sure that 
the tide was running against us at that time, and that you 
would be the full recipient of the legislation that you would 
pass, because you did not think our President would ever 
make any recommendations, but he did make recommenda- 
tions, and you deliberately threw them out of the window. 

Another main argument in support of this bill is that the 
members of the majority must not show lack of confidence 
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in the President of the United States. I listened with much 
interest to the majority leader’s speech. I know the 
majority leader well, and I have seen him in action on the 
floor of this House when he had the facts back of him, 
together with the arguments. He did not then resort to 
making fun of the propaganda that came into the House 
in regard to the legislation, and of the smallness of the 
Republican minority; he did not then resort to the cry, 
“You ought to support the President,” but he had the facts 
in hand and he marshaled them and he marched down that 
aisle and presented them to the House, and the Members 
of the House knew when he got through what he was talk- 
ing about. He had the arguments back of him to sustain 
the position that he took. I was surprised when he went so 
far as to sarcastically refer to the small Republican 
minority. Mr. Chairman, I have been in this House and 
the majority leader has been in this House when the Demo- 
crats did not have a much larger minority than the Republi- 
cans have at the present time. Conditions change. It is 
a long road that has no turning, and I think, in the not 
very far distance, I can see a little turning in the present 
road. You may not have quite so much braggadocio next 
session as you have at the present time. My father taught 
me when I was a young boy this little couplet: 
Brag is a good dog but Hold Fast is better. 


Mr. Chairman, the Republican minority is not very large, 
but as long as we are here we are going to hold fast to the 
tenets of the original Constitution of the United States and 
the preservation of American liberty. [Applause.) 

The gentleman also made light of the propaganda. I 
want to know whether the time has come in this country 
when my constituents back in my district cannot communi- 
cate with me and tell me what their honest position is in 
connection with a piece of legislation before this House. I 
want some of the proponents of this bill to answer that in 
their own time. Gentlemen may look over the letters and 
telegrams that have come to my office, and I guarantee that 
no man will say that anything has come to me except letters 
honestly expressing the sentiments of the individual senders, 
and that sentiment in its entirety, except as to one postal 
card and one letter, is opposed to this legislation. 

The majority leader made a great cry and ended up his 
statement about following the great President. Certainly no 
one on either side of the aisle would accuse me of not being 
an organization man. I am as much interested in working 
with the party and my leaders as any man could possibly 
be, and everyone here knows it; but in connection with that 
statement let me tell you that when the dictates of my 
honest conscience say that my leader is leading me in a 
wrong direction I shall not follow him. And that is the 
position that any honest legislator should take. All I ask 
of you in connection with this legislation is to vote your 
honest convictions. 

To further get a plain understanding of the situation 
before the House, I think we should go back to the history 
of the Budget Act. The Budget bill was put through the 
Congress as a result of the best thought on both sides of the 
aisle. I remember very distinctly the strong speech made by 
the late Speaker Byrns in connection with the passage of 
that legislation, and if I remember correctly our present 
Speaker was a member of the special committee that brought 
that legislation to the floor of the House. When that legis- 
lation was passed by a very nearly unanimous vote, it was 
hailed by the people of the country, without exception as far 
as I know, as being the greatest advance in the control and 
reorganization of Federal finances of any step that had been 
taken in the past 50 years. The keystone of that whole 
arch was the power that we gave to the Comptroller General 
of the United States. There has been a great deal of mis- 
apprehension about that power. My good friend from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. FreD M. Visor! very ingenuously, I think, not 
with the real assurance with which he generally presents an 
argument to this House, endeavored to make the people of 
the country believe that there is no material change proposed 
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in the authority given to the Comptroller General of the 
United States under this bill. There are two distinct changes, 
and those two changes destroy the power of the Comptroller 
General’s office and his power to carry out his decisions. 

The pending bill provides for the appointment of the 
Comptroller General by the President without term of office. 
From the experience we have already had with the present 
Chief Executive, if a man anywhere in the departments, 
regardless of whether the President has the power to fire him 
or not, does not see eye to eye with the President he has 
prompt notice that he is no longer wanted in his present 
position. If the provisions of the pending bill are carried 
into law, how long do you suppose a Comptroller General 
would occupy his office after he rendered a decision that was 
not exactly in accord with the wishes not only of this Chief 
Executive but, I will say, of any Chief Executive when the 
Chief Executive has the power to put him out? He would be 
fired the next morning, and you know it. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. In addition, the bill contains a provision 
whereby the Attorney General of the United States can over- 
rule the Comptroller General. As far as the law is con- 
cerned, the Attorney General of the United States has the 
final say, and without appeal. The gentleman can shake his 
head all he wants, but if I can read the English language 
that is what is in this bill. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I shall have to yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. The gentleman is in error. The 
power of the Attorney General goes merely to the jurisdiction 
of the Comptroller General, and we expressly exclude the 
Attorney General from having any say in respect of the 
availability of appropriations, which is the main point in- 
volved in the power of the Comptroller General. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not agree with the gentleman in regard 
to the importance of the power given the Attorney General 
over the Comptroller General. I maintain that by this bill 
you have clipped the wings of the Comptroller General by 
the power you have given to the Attorney General. The 
Comptroller General, under the pending bill, is greatly cur- 
tailed, for now he has absolute power, without interference 
by the Executive or anyone else, to carry out what he deter- 
mines is the will of Congress, and he does not have it under 
your bill, and that is one reason why I am opposing it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. The bill, on the top of page 48, carries this 
language: 

The Attorney General of the United States shall render opinions 
ae the jurisdiction and authority of the General Accounting 

ice. 


Mr. SNELL. That is just what I said. It definitely clips 
the wings of the Comptroller General; and no one in this 
House knows it better than my friends from Kentucky and 
North Carolina. 

Just a word now about the civil service. When you put 
one man in complete control of this whole civil service and 
directly responsible to the President, you have gone back 
50 years in the civil-service procedure in this country. The 
Government employees were a great many years trying to 
get something through that would protect them in their 
tenure of office. The Civil Service Commission was created, 
and as far as possible it was set up as a bipartisan com- 
mission. To a certain extent the employees did have pro- 
tection, and in various laws that followed they were pretty 
well taken care of, and you want to destroy it and go back 
to a spoils system. You have, however, given another very 
vast power to the President of the United States, the power 
to transfer bodily some 300,000—I will not say “deserving 
Democrats” but purely political employees—into the civil 
service for life. I oppose giving that power to anyone. Also, 
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the President can remove people from civil service if he sees 
fit and replace them by others by Executive order. I think 
the ultimate result will be largely to destroy the civil service. 

I want now to consider this whole proposition from the 
standpoint of concentration of power and the transfer. of 
legislative duties to the Executive. Every man on the floor 
of this House has condemned that, but notwithstanding it, 
during the iast 5 years every piece of legislation by the 
present majority has tended in the direction of giving addi- 
tional power to the Chief Executive. Step by step we are 
following exactly the same line of procedure that is being 
followed by some other countries across the water today that 
have dictatorships. We are following in that line. I do not 
know when we are going to stop. You have already as con- 
sistently and as definitely as possible, step by step, done it 
as far as we have gone. You have given the President 
unlimited and uncontrolled power over appropriations; and 
now, if you give him power to set up an uncontrolled and 
unlimited permanent department of welfare to dole out 
billions of dollars for relief and every other demand that 
comes to Washington, you have not only shamelessly violated 
your legislative duties but you are knowingly and willingly 
destroying the power and independence of the legislative 
branch of this Government. 

On this matter of the concentration of power and its evils, 
let me quote what your own President said when he was 
Governor of the State of New York. I want you to listen 
to this very carefully, because this is what your own Presi- 
dent said, and may have some influence: 

On the one hand, you have the right to allow the drifting to 
consolidation and centralization of government to continue. If 
you do this you do so with your eyes open to the fact that it is 
not a new experiment, that it may work, but that no stages of the 
world’s history give examples where it has worked. Every previous 
great concentration of power has been followed by some form of 
great disaster. = 

That is the warning of your own President; still you come 
here today insisting on following in the line of disaster that 
he himself warns you against. Now I want to consider this 
bill from just one more angle, and I will stop. 

Even if this bill was all right and ought to be passed, I 
maintain that this is no time to pass a bill of this character. 
Nothing should be done to more directly raise the issue of 
further concentration of power in Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, we are in the midst of the greatest depres- 
sion this country has ever known. It is worse than 1932, 
the one you have talked about so much. We have not only 
gone back to 1932 but we have gone beyond. We have in- 
creased our national debt by over $15,000,000,000 and at the 
same time you are collecting the largest taxes that have ever 
been collected in the peacetime history of the country. The 
resources and credit of nearly every State and municipality 
are about depleted and we are in no shape to stand a con- 
tinued deep-seated depression such as we have at the present 
time. 

In the last 6 months we have wiped off’ $50,000,000,000 
from the values of the people’s resources. Your national 
debt is increasing by leaps and bounds. From present indi- 
cations it will be $42,000,000,000 to $44,000,000,000 before the 
year 1940. 

Business has lost its courage. The people of this country 
have lost hope and they are looking to you now for relief. 
We have been in session for 5 months. What have we done? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, we have not done a single 
thing nor have we made a real move to encourage the 
honest businessmen, big or small. We are frittering away 
our time by trying to lodge more authority in the Executive 
at Washington, which every man here knows in his own 
heart the people of this country do not approve and I think 
we are making a very, very serious mistake. 

There are at the present time 12,000,000 people out of 
employment. If you want to increase that number in the 
next 2 or 3 months to fourteen or fifteen million, if you want 
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to perpetuate the intensity of the present panic, just pass 
this bill and you will pretty nearly crush the last hope of the 
American people so far as relief to business is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, we have operated for the last 150 years 
under a constitutional republican form of government by a 
system of checks and balances. We have consistently main- 
tained the independence and the constitutional rights of the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial branches of the 
Government. Has anyone advanced a reason for abandon- 
ing that plan? Do your constituents want you to abdicate 
the power you have taken an oath to protect? Can you go 
back home and say, “I preferred to support the President 
rather than the merits of the legislation that you people 
back home are so deeply interested in.” 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Members here today to consider 
carefully all of the fundamental questions that are pre- 
sented by this legislation. I only ask them to consider the 
merits of the legislation as it affects the American people, 
and as far as I am concerned, I may say to the Members of 
the House and to the people of the country that I am going 
to continue to fight, and I do not think I am going to be 
barefooted or alone either in that fight. I am just as sure 
‘as I stand here that the conscience, the heart, and the soul 
of the American people are back of me and we are going 
to win. [Applause.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Shirin. I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SNELL] to yield to me when he made the statement in 
reference to the Executive order sent to the Congress by 
ex-President Hoover. The gentleman from New York stated 
no hearings were held by the committee. I happened to 
have been chairman of the committee at the time and the 
committee did hold hearings on the Executive order. 

Mr. J. C. Roop, who was then Director of the Budget, was 
sent to the committee by President Hoover. Bear in mind 
that the people of this country had voted in November 1932, 
and had retired Mr. Hoover to private life. It was in De- 
cember 1932, a month thereafter, that Mr. Hoover sent his 
recommendation to the Congress, which involved 58 Govern- 
ment agencies. 

What happened? Ninety percent of the Members of this 
House, Democrats and Republicans alike, demanded that the 
committee bring in a resolution, first, because the President 
had sent down an Executive order that took the work that 
had been performed for 100 years by the engineers of the 
Army, the rivers and harbors and flood-control work, away 
from the Army engineers and turned it over to civilians in 
the Department of the Interior. Mr. Hoover had recom- 
mended that once before but the bill never was voted out 
of committee. 

{Here the gavel fell.1 

Mr COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Roop, Director of the Budget under 
Mr. Hoover, said to the committee in plain language, 

In my opinion it would be a mistake to put the Executive order 
of President Hoover into effect. 

There was Mr. Hoover’s own representative saying when 
Mr. Hoover was still President it would be a mistake to carry 
out his order. Mr. Roop was invited to send anyone he 
desired to the committee to be heard in support of the Pres- 
ident’s recommendation. He did not send one individual. 

The gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. Williamson, 
ranking Republican member of the committee, was the only 
other member who spoke before the committee in favor of 
the Executive order. If I am not mistaken, Mr. Williamson 
himself did not approve that part of the Executive order that 
had to do with rivers and harbors and flood-control work. 

The chairmen of many major committees in the House of 
Representatives appeared before our committee and stated 
they were talking for the minority as well as the majority 
Members in opposing the resolution. Mr. Chairman, I sim- 
ply desire the Recorp to show that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SNELL] is in error when he says hearings were not 
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held, as he was in error in regard to many statements that 
he made concerning the bill during his speech. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, in the brief time at my 
disposal I shall not speak of the many features of this bill 
objectionable to me, but it is my purpose, rather, to discuss 
a fundamental principle which forms the basis of my objec- 
tion to the enactment of this measure. In my opinion, this 
matter of reorganization is distinctly a legislative and not 
an executive function. 

Let me say at the outset that I have not been subjected 
to or influenced by the organized propaganda concerning 
which we have heard so much in this debate. 

I regret the personal references which have been injected 
into the discussion. In my judgment, they have no place 
in it. The proper consideration of this bill does not involve 
friendship or lack of friendship for anyone. Some of the 
dearest friends I have on earth now serve in this body and 
favor the passage of this bill, but I am sure their affection 
for me will not be diminished one whit by reason of the 
fact that in all honesty I hold opinions different from theirs 
with reference to this measure. This is in no way personal. 
It is a matter, rather, of preserving and maintaining the 
American system of constitutional government as given us by 
the fathers. [Applause.] 

Because of this fundamental opposition to the measure it is 
relatively immaterial to me what amendments may be 
adopted because I believe that in essence the bill is in error. 

May I call attention in this connection to the fact that, 
regardless of clarifying or helpful amendments which may 
be adopted there is a great possibility that this bill may come 
back to us on a conference report which will have to be 
voted either up or down. i 

Mr. Chairman, I am a firm believer in the sound principles 
of representative government enunciated by those who 
founded this Republic. I believe the maintenance and the 
perpetuity of this Government depend upon the fidelity of 
our adherence to those principles. I think you will find it a 
very interesting study if you will turn to the Constitution of 
the United States and consider the amendments to it which 
have been adopted—with the exception of the first ten 
known as the Bill of Rights, which were practically a part 
of the original instrument—and see in how few instances 
through 150 years, if, indeed, in any instance at all, the 
principles upon which this Government was founded have 
been modified by the people in the proposals submitted to 
them. That organic law of ours outlines a system of checks 
and balances, with the powers of the three coordinate 
branches of our Government rather well defined. I believe 
our strength is to be found in the maintenance of those 
checks and balances and in the integrity of those three 
coordinate branches. 

It has been stated many times in this debate that the 
Congress of the United States is powerless to effect the 
necessary reorganization of governmental agents and 
agencies. I am entirely unwilling to confess such impotency 
on the part of the Congress of the United States. It is 
equivalent to ascribing impotency to the people of the United 
States in their capacity to govern, because we of the Con- 
gress are the sole representatives of the people, directly 
selected by them. Has it ever occurred to you that the 
people of your district have the direct selection of only one 
public servant in the Federal Government out of approxi- 
mately a million who are now serving? You are the lone 


‘one they can select. They have a voice in the selection of 
-their two Senators, but the Representatives in this body 


from thé respective districts are the only public servants 
whom the people of those districts absolutely choose. I do 
not believe we as the Representatives of those people should 
be confessing our impotency to handle the problems which 
so directly affect them. fApplause.] 

I believe that under our present laws, the Constitution 
and the statutes, there is ample opportunity for proper 
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reorganization of this Government. There are well-defined 
duties imposed upon the President. There are well-defined 
duties imposed upon the Congress. It is the duty of the 
President to keep the Congress as representatives of the 
people advised as to the state of the Union, and certainly 
a necessary function of that authority is to be found in 
advising the Congress of duplications of effort and expendi- 
ture in the various departments. Then, it is our duty to 
make the proper and the necessary corrections. We created 
these executive departments as representatives of the peo- 
ple. I think it hardly becomes us to say that the children 
have become so large and so unruly their parents can no 
longer handle them, and that we must look to some other 
source and call in some other power to manage our own 
family affairs. 

It is a big job to reorganize this Government properly. It 
is a job which cannot be done in the twinkling of an eye. 
If we say we are too busy to do it, should we then delegate 
that authority to the President, for every assumption is 
that he is a busier man that we are? The suggestions he 
could make to the Congress, it seems to me, would neces- 
sarily be predicated very largely upon investigations which 
could be made among the executive departments as to what 
should be done. The same authority is in the Congress to 
make such investigations. The President may make them, 
and the President may then recommend to this body what 
should be done with reference to the correction of unde- 
sirable conditions, and if his recommendations are sound, 
I believe the representatives of the people may be depended 
upon to make the necessary and the proper changes. It 
has been done. 

I think perhaps it can best be done piecemeal in order 
that it may be done thoroughly. As I recall, it was upon 
Executive recommendation that the Pension Bureau was 
transferred to the Veterans’ Administration. I believe upon 
a similar recommendation the powers of litigation in the 
Veterans’ Administration were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. If this investigation is undertaken upon a 
sound basis and recommendations made piecemeal to you 
as the representatives of the people, I feel sure the Congress 
can be depended upon to make the necessary and proper 
changes. 

It has been conceded all through this debate that the 
enactment of this reorganization bill will result in no econ- 
omy. Certainly one of the primary purposes of reorganiza- 
tion is to effect economy. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. If you are going to avoid duplication of 
effort by the abolishment or the consolidation of bureaus, 
necessarily you are going to diminish expenditures. 

The idea of economy is inherent in the very thought of 
reorganization, and yet some Members of this body, well 
versed in the financial affairs of this Government, have 
brought it to our attention that the proposals of this bill, 
on the contrary, would very greatly increase the expenditures 
of this Government which are now so great that we are 
borrowing, as I have heard it said here and not disputed, 
approximately $1,000,000,000 annually to pay the interest 
on what we already owe. A billion dollars a year, Mr. Chair- 
man, 30 years ago was sufficient to run this Government in 
all its ramifications, and it does not seem to me that we 
should be increasing this enormous expenditure, which will 
come in lieu of the economy this measure should provide, by 
adding to the burden of the people upon the unsound finan- 
cial policy, individual or national, of borrowing great sums 
to pay interest. 

Now, just one word in conclusion. A great deal has been 
said about the psychology of this measure, and that appeals 
to me because I am primarily and essentially an American. 
You know and I know that within our borders today are the 
agents of various foreign governments spreading their spuri- 
ous “isms” and trying in every way they can to break down 
this system which the forefathers gave us. If I am not mis- 
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taken, George Washington in his Farewell Address said that 
the time would come in this country when there would be 
those who would seek to undermine what they could not over- 
throw. I fear the effect of this measure would be to under- 
mine this system of the three pillars of the coordinate 
branches of our Government, and that continued undermin- 
ing might lead eventually to the destruction of this Republic. 
I think today, in this matter which can well be deferred, even 
if wise, in view of the fact that it involves no economy, we 
owe a duty to give assurance to the people of this land that 
we who are their representatives here will take no step that 
could even be interpreted as fostering the spread of those 
spurious “isms” from abroad which seek the destruction of 
this Nation of ours. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stack]. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, most of my colleagues here 
in the House know I go to my district every week end, and 
accordingly I arrived home late last Saturday night. I was 
tired and a little nervous from the activity here in the House 
during the past week, and, after a good night’s rest, I arose 
bright and fresh Sunday morning. As is my custom, I went 
to 10 o’clock church. I sat in the rear of the church and 
had forgotten for the time being that I was a Congressman 
and was more or less engaged in consideration of things not 
mundane. The priest read the Gospel and ascended the 
pulpit to address his flock and give the program for the 
following week. Honestly, let me tell you that I was not 
paying strict attention to him when, lo and behold, I was 
aroused by the sound of someone talking about constitu- 
tional rights—who was the Government, and so forth. I 
thought I was sitting in the Halls of Congress listening to 
my good friend, Brother Eaton, who so well and ably repre- 
sents his New Jersey district. No; I was not listening to 
Brother Eaton. I was listening to that young clergyman on 
Sunday morning deliver as fine an address against this reor- 
ganization bill, without, of course, mentioning the name of 
the bill or having any intention of discussing politics, but 
just trying to tell his people what God-given rights they had 
and for God's sake to hold on to them. [Applause.] 

Needless to tell you, my colleagues of the House, a sense 
of complete satisfaction for my recent actions here on the 
floor of the House overwhelmed me. I left my place in the 
church, after the services were over, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to the sacristy, where I met the young clergyman for 
the first time and congratulated him. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, it will be a contribution to this com- 
mittee if I describe for you in detail my district, the Sixth 
of Pennsylvania, in the western end of Philadelphia County. 
It is as good a yardstick as any district in the United States 
for my purpose of proving that the opposition to this bill 
does not come from any particular class, but from Ameri- 
cans, representative Americans. In my district live the Jew 
and the gentile, the Catholic and the Protestant, the white 
and the black—all with equal rights, as I see it. There are 
in the neighborhood of a half million people in my district, 
and the registered vote is in the neighborhood of 150,000, 
with the Republican Party having an edge on the Democratic 
Party of a little more or less than 2 to 1. 

To the southwest of my district is the district so well and 
ably represented by my distinguished friend and colleague 
from Delaware County, Congressman WoLFENDEN, who, inci- 
dentally, has many friends in West Philadelphia. At the 
northwestern end of my district is the district also well and 
ably represented by my distinguished friend from Ambler, 
Congressman Drrrer, who, too, has many friends in West 
Philadelphia. Finally, the eastern end of my district abuts 
the Second Congressional District, so well and ably repre- 
sented, it goes without saying, by my distinguished friend 
and colleague, Congressman McGranery, who has many 
friends in my district, including the Honorable Thomas A. 
Logue, secretary of internal affairs of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and Judge McDevitt, of the minor judiciary. There 
are several posts of the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the Irish War Veterans of the United 
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States in my district. The Honorable Harry A. Mackay, the 
former Republican mayor, lives in my district. High church 
prelates of all denominations and judges of the different 
courts of Philadelphia County, bankers, businessmen, small 
and large, live in my district, together with the rank and 
file, the common folk, of which, I am proud to say, I am 
still one. 

Now I think we have a fair cross section in my district of 
what every other district of the United States is like; and 
right here and now I want to tell you honestly and truth- 
fully as a Representative who lives, walks, talks, and breathes 
with my constituents, and who feels that I know the pulse 
beat of my district, I am satisfied that they do not want 
this reorganization bill in any form passed, at least at this 
time. 

I am saying this and believing this and advocating the 
killing of this bill, when I know it is not popular to disagree 
with the President, when I know it is not expedient to get 
in wrong with “Keystone Joe,” who has endorsed a C. I. O. 
candidate against me back home. [Laughter and applause.] 
Oh, I know it is not the part of political prudence for me, 
an old country Irishman, the son of a Confederate veteran, 
the brother of a Spanish-American War veteran, and him- 
self a wounded veteran of the late war, having fought it out 
over there, to be against the State organization back home, 
who also have a candidate endorsed against me, and who 
went into my own parish, my own church, my own neighbor- 
hood, to get one; but I am used to opposition and, as a 
matter of fact, I thrive on it, for as they might say in 
French, “Qui mange du Stack en crave.” [Laughter.] 

“Keystone Joe” and the State organization are battling 
one another politically back home. All factions back home 
in the Democratic Party are apparently for this measure, 
and, incidentally, both factions have given their political 
blessing to two opponents against me back home; and if 
this bill is passed down here in the Halls of Congress, I 
do not think the Democratic Party in Pennsylvania has any 
more of a chance of surviving than a snowball has in Hades. 

I am not looking for any sympathy in the Halls of Con- 
gress. I am going to be renominated May 17 and relected 
in November, the opposition of Keystone Joe and the State 
organization notwithstanding. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleading with the leaders of my party, 
the party of which one of Davey Stern’s hirelings up here in 
the press gallery called me a renegade; I am pleading, I say, 
with you and with the President for God’s sake not to sacri- 
fice, not to penalize these fine Democratic Congressmen in 
the House who are up for reelection by asking them to vote 
for this bill. Please do not put a cross on these Congressmen 
that they cannot carry; please do not make their road and 
way any harder. 

I have some friends here in the House from all over the 
country and particularly from my own State that I would like 
to see returned to Congress because of their experience and 
ability, but if they have any part of this vicious legislation 
tagged on to them I am afraid the people will resent it so 
much that they will not know that they were even running 
next November. At least that is my conviction, and I am 
willing to stand or fall on it. Whether this legislation is bad 
or good is a moot question, but the fact nevertheless remains 
that the people in your district and my district are afraid of 
it. They fear it; fear for their country; fear that their lib- 
erty that was born, nourished, and reared in the old state- 
house down at Fifth and Chestnut Streets in the great City 
of Brotherly Love will be taken away from them. They are 
afraid that their liberty, that their freedom that George 
Washington and his little patriots suffered untold tortures 
on Valley Forge for will be lost. 

My good friend Sam RAYBURN, and I want him to know 
that I mean that, was rushed to the radio last night as a 
shock troop to save this crumbling bill. He said last night 
over the radio that the opposition to this bill was “the outcry 
organized by organizations hostile to the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration.” 

I resent that aspersion cast on my people back home; I 
resent that for the Democrats in my district. I resent that 
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for the some forty-odd thousand Republicans who voted for 
me and Roosevelt in my district because in my district, 
despite the opposition of the State Democratic organization, 
to me personally, Roosevelt and myself, last November a year 
ago, got one of the largest, if not the largest majority in the 
State and, incidentally I beat him by 300 votes in one of my 
own wards, and, as I said before, it is almost 2 to 1 Republi- 
can. [Applause.] 

Further down in this press report of what my good friend 
Sam RAYBURN had to say last night we read: 

However, the bill will pass Congress as soon as we can get it toa 
vote. The conference committee between the two Houses will 
whip it into shape. 

Oh, my dear friends of the House, therein lies the strategy. 
Therein lies what the leaders of my party think of this bill. 
It is well and truly written in the Good Book: “Out of Hades 
there is no redemption.” If you ask me what I think of the 
conference committee: He who enters here leaves all hope 
behind.” My recollections of conference reports is that the 
House invariably yields to the Senate, or in the words of the 
street “takes it on the neck.” [Applause.] 

My good friend Sam RAYBURN said over the radio last night 
that hostile organizations against Roosevelt are against this 
bill, All that I know that are for the bill in my district are 
the C. I. O.—’nuf said—and chiefly political job holders; while 
on the other hand the doctor and the dentist, the minister 
and the priest, the veteran in general and the businessman in 
general are for it. 

Of the four great newspapers in Philadelphia, three are 
against it editorially and incidentally I am going to insert 
some of the editorials in the Record. The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin and the Philadelphia Morning Inquirer, 
while the Philadelphia Record, sometimes referred to by 
me here in the Halls of Congress, as that communistic 
sheet, edited and owned by Davy Stern, is for the bill and 
incidentally—I want you to listen to this—only last Sunday 
in one of the great churches in my. district, I am reliably 
informed, admonition came from the altar to the faithful 
not to read the Philadelphia Record and if they had sub- 
seribed to it to cancel their subscriptions saying at the same 
time, that the paper was not fit to be read in any Christian 
home and, my good friend, that’s the only sheet in Phila- 
delphia that’s for this nefarious bill. [Laughter.] 

I am so convinced the people in my district, and as I 
said before my district_is a yardstick for every district in 
the United States, don’t want any part of this legislation 
that I would be tickled to death to run on this issue and 
this issue alone next November and have as my opponent 
none other than the President of the United States. I 
would not say a word, I would let him do all the talking. 
I would just let the people vote for me. [Laughter and 
applause.] 

Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STACK. Gladly, to my distinguished friend from 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. McGRANERY. The distinguished gentleman made 
a reference to the fact that the Honorable Thomas A. Logue, 
secretary of internal affairs of Pennsylvania, resides in his 
district, I do not gather, however, that the distinguished 
gentleman meant to infer that Mr. Logue is opposed to the 
reorganization bill? 

Mr. STACK. I have not consulted him lately, Jim. My 
reason for mentioning his name was to try, in my crude way, 
possibly, to let the people here in the Halls of Congress know 
what type of people live in my district. [Applause.] 

Mr. McGRANERY. I may say to the gentleman that I 
have talked to Mr. Logue, and, as the gentleman has said, 
he is a very good friend of mine, and Mr. Logue is heartily 
in favor of the adoption of the reorganization bill. 

Mr. STACK. I would not expect anything else, [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

Now, Jim, you know I do not want to bring Philadelphia 
politics in here. Lord knows, we are bad enough down here 
without getting that up here. [Laughter.] You can give 
a more vivid description, and, possibly, in better language 
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than I can, of what they are doing back home now. 
know about it just as well as I do. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STACK. Yes; gladly to a Democrat from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. The distinguished speaker 
knows, Mr. Chairman, it would not be good for the morals of 
this House to have Philadelphia politics aired in this Chamber, 

Mr. STACK. Oh, I am perfectly convinced of that. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STACK. Gladly. 

Mr. SWEENEY. The gentleman comes from Philadelphia? 

Mr. STACK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SWEENEY. The City of Brotherly Love? 

Mr. STACK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SWEENEY. The repository of the Liberty Bell. Does 
not the gentleman think if we pass this nefarious, as the gen- 
tleman called it, reorganization bill we are going to put 
another crack in the Liberty Bell? 

Mr. STACK. Well, I think from fear the bill will be passed 
the present crack has been enlarged. [Laughter and 
applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Srrovicx]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Srrovicu] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, as one of the few Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who is a physician 
and surgeon by profession, I intend to place the reorgani- 
zation bill, which we are now discussing, on the dissection 
table of the House and to analyze, under the microscope 
of reason, the fundamental facts that should be called to 
your attention, from a dispassionate and unemotional 
standpoint, relying upon judgment and reason to illuminate 
my thoughts as I present them to you. 

Mr. Chairman, the House bill which is absolutely differ- 
ent from the Senate bill, embodies five fundamental rec- 
ommendations: 

First. It authorizes the President of the United States to 
appoint not to exceed six administrative assistants and to 
fix the compensation of each at a rate of not more than 
$10,000 per annum. Each administrative assistant shall 
perform such duties as the President may prescribe. This 
enlargement of the staff of the White House would enable 
the President to have a sufficient group of competent assist- 
ants to aid him in securing information necessary to the 
conduct of his office with dignity and respect for that dis- 
tinguished position. I am sure no fair-minded citizen of 
our Republic would object to these additions to the Presi- 
dent’s staff. 

Second. The reorganization bill provides an opportunity 
for the development of the merit system by perfecting it 
upward, downward, and outward, to enable men and women 
to consecrate their lives as career workers in the civil-service 
branch of the Government of the United States and to know 
that their life work will be safeguarded so long as they render 
loyal and faithful service to the people of our country. The 
fundamental change that this civil-service feature provides is 
the appointment of an administrator who will be named by 
the President for 15 years. As ranking member of the Civil 
Service Committee of the House of Representatives, with my 
wide experience on this subject for a period of over 12 years, 
I personally believe honest differences of opinion may arise 
on this subject. Some people believe that it is far better to 
have one administrator than three who are appointed for 4 
years. They contend that one named for 15 years would be 
immune from political contamination. Let us not forget, 
however, that the President of the United States has the exec- 
utive right to remove at any time either the administrator 
whom he names for 15 years, or the bipartisan board which 
he names for 4 years. Since this feature of the bill has many 
proponents and opponents, the distinguished chairman of the 
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Civil Service Committee of the House, my good friend ROBERT 
RAMSPECK, will offer an amendment to maintain the biparti- 
san board as it is constituted today. It is the privilege of 
every Member of the House to vote for either an administra- 
tor with 15 years’ tenure of office, or a bipartisan board for 
4 years. Should a majority of the membership of this House 
vote for a single administrator, I think we should incorporate 
in the bill a provision calling for the appointment by the 
President of a civil service court of appeals, to which any of 
the workers now serving our Government can appeal for jus- 
tice against any act of arbitrary, autocratic, or unjust 
discrimination. 

This civil-service court of appeals should be independent 
of politics and should be composed of one judge representing 
the Government of the United States, one representing the 
unions with which the working people are affiliated, and the 
third member to represent the retired workers who will be 
the spirit of the merit system of the civil service of our 
Nation. Surely no individual will contend that there is any- 
thing revolutionary in these recommendations. Lastly, this 
civil-service section embraces a feature blanketing in through 
noncompetitive civil-service examination thousands of men 
and women working in the different agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Grover Cleveland first started the civil-service sys- 
tem away back in 1883, and every President of the United 
States who has succeeded him, Benjamin Harrison, McKin- 
ley, Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Woodrow Wilson, Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover, has uniformly followed the precedent 
of blanketing in every new agency created by the Govern- 
ment through noncompetitive civil-service examination, so 
as to protect the merit system. This traditional policy and 
principle is what the committee has recommended for the 
agencies that have been made permanent to serve the best 
interests of our people so as to attract men and women of 
fine character, education, culture, and learning in the career 
service, to serve our Republic. 

Third. Mr. Chairman, let us examine the fundamental fea- 
ture that embraces the third provision of the reorganization 
bill which gives an opportunity for the creation of a general 
welfare department that will look after the welfare of the 
people of the United States. Section 8 of the Constitution 
provides for the “general welfare of the United States.” 
This department will carry into fruition and realization the 
principles involved in “general welfare.” 

The general welfare department will be composed of 
26 existing welfare agencies that are today operating as inde- 
pendent departments, each overlapping the other. No new 
offices or personnel will be created. No new divisions will be 
formed. These 26 existing agencies will all be put into one 
department called the general welfare department, with a 
Secretary in the Cabinet of the President. It does not add 
one additional division that does not exist today, according 
to law. This general welfare department is found in most 
of the civilized nations of the world and in many of the most 
progressive States of the Union. Surely no self-respecting 
man or woman who loves his country and institutions would 
contend that the destinies of our Nation would be destroyed 
by enacting into law the general welfare department whose 
work is today disseminated in 26 different agencies, each in- 
dependent of the other, so that their work could be harmo- 
nized to cooperate together in unison and one accord to bring 
about the happiness of the people that the general welfare 
department would serve. 

The department of general welfare would then have under 
its complete jurisdiction such agencies as the promotion of 
public health, safety, sanitation, old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, maternal aid, child welfare, workingmen’s 
compensation, assistance to the blind, crippled, and para- 
lyzed, protection of the consumer. However, the President 
of the United States has agreed to eliminate from this wel- 
fare department, education, and leave it with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior where it has been operating all these 
years. This would please the members of the Catholic 
Church of our country, for whom we all have the greatest 
admiration and respect, and it would be instrumental in 
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permitting the parents of the children to educate them with- 
out any dictatorial supervision from those who run the edu- 
cational department of our country. 

Fourth. Mr. Chairman, the fourth part of this bill em- 
braces the principle known as reorganization. This section 
of the bill proposes to reorganize 133 existing independent 
agencies, administrations, authorities, boards, commissions, 
and semigovernmental corporations which overlap each other 
and place them by Executive order within one or the other 
of the following 12 major executive departments: State, 
Treasury, War, Justice, Post Office, Navy, Conservation, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Labor, Public Welfare, and Public Works. 
The reorganization of these 133 independent existing agencies 
of our Government would be instrumental in bringing about 
greater efficiency in service and economy in expenditures 
and remove obsolete and obsolescent agencies of the Gov- 
ernment that serve no useful purpose and thereby save the 
taxpayers of our Nation millions of dollars annually. 

The principles involved in the reorganization of these 133 
independent agencies have been repeatedly recommended 
and approved by every President of the United States within 
the last generation, such as Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson, Warren Harding, Calvin 
Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover. When the President will 
have reorganized these 133 agencies into 12 different depart- 
ments of the Government, before the change can be en- 
acted into law, the Congress of the United States must ap- 
prove this reorganization within 60 calendar days, through 
a concurrent resolution of the House and Senate that is not 
subject to veto by the President of the United States, to 
which President Roosevelt has solemnly promised to ad- 
here. This check of disapproval by the Congress of the 
United States on the reorganization of the President can 
correct any injustice that the President might inadvertently 
perform, and be rectified by the Congress of the United 
States. Congress has therefore reserved unto itself the right 
to veto any unjust, unfair reorganization. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I respectfully request the gentleman to 
desist from interrogating me now as I desire to present my 
thoughts in sequential order. When I have concluded if I 
have the time, I shall be pleased to yield to any Member of 
the House as I have always done in the past, 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

Fifth. Mr. Chairman, now we come to the fifth and last 
principle involved in the reorganization bill, which, in my 
humble opinion, is the most controversial. That is the office 
of the Comptroller General. About this official and his de- 
partment the greatest confusion and misconception prevail 
amongst the Members of Congress, as well as the people of 
the United States. To intelligently understand the duties 
and functions of the Comptroller General I shall seek your 
kind indulgence so I may present to you the historical evolu- 
tion of that agent since the foundation of our Government. 

In the Constitutional Convention held in Philadelphia away 
back in 1788 a great debate took place which revolved around 
the subject of who should control the expenditure of public 
funds. Col. George Mason, the brilliant and gifted son of 
the Old Dominion, Virginia, contended that public funds be- 
longed to the people and that Congress as the chosen repre- 
sentative of the people had the right to name and control the 
Officials charged with the expenditure of public moneys. 
After a lengthy debate in that Constitutional Convention the 
majority of those present voted that Congress is only a legis- 
lative body and should have the right to vote the appropria- 
tions, but that the executive branch of the Government 
should have the right to disburse them. During the first 
session of the Congress of the United States in 1790 that 
eminent son of Virginia, James Madison, who was the author 
of the Constitution of the United States, and who at that 
time was a Member of the House of Representatives, offered 
an amendment to give the Comptroller of the Treasury a 
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definite tenure of office, which would make it impossible for 
a President of the United States, the Chief Executive of the 
Nation, to remove him. Madison claimed that the duties of 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, who had charge of the pub- 
lic funds, was a quasi-judicial position, as well as a member 
of the executive department of the Government. When the 
vote was counted, Madison was defeated because several dis- 
tinguished Members of that Congress contended that there 
was no distinction between the Comptroller of the Treasury 
and any other executive official, and if this legislation of 
Madison were enacted into law, the legislative branch of the 
Government might overthrow the executive power. The 
amendment was beaten, and Madison withdrew his motion 
the following day. 

These two contentions of our forebears who wrote and 
drafted the Constitution of the United States show that they 
meant that the legislative branch of the Government should 
appropriate the funds and the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment should be charged with its disbursement. 

Mr. Chairman, for a period of 105 years no legislation was 
enacted into law that changed the functioning of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government so far as the disbursement of 
money was concerned. During all these years no individual 
ever chalienged the complete control of the Chief Executive 
of the United States in the expenditure of public funds. 

No one ever hurled the epithet that the President of the 
United States, in exercising his constitutional right, was a 
dictator. 

In 1894 an act known as the Dockery bill was passed. The 
Dockery bill provided for the appointment of six new auditors, 
who should have the right for the first time in the history of 
Congress to give advance decisions as to the interpretations 
of legislation, to preaudit all money appropriated, and, third, 
to give opinions regarding the availability of appropriations 
which became mandatory upon the Treasury Department of 
the United States and every other agency of the Government. 
That was the first change that took place in an endeavor to 
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public funds of the Government of the United States. 

In 1919, after billions of dollars had been spent during 
the World War, it remained for the greatest exponent of 
democracy, Woodrow Wilson, to call the attention of the peo- 
ple of the United States to the fact that Congress had never 
had an independent audit of its expenditures since the foun- 
dation of our Republic. Congress appropriated billions of 
dollars but had never had a report on how the money was 
spent. It did not know whether the money was spent legally 
or illegally, lawfully or unlawfully, honestly or dishonestly. 
Woodrow Wilson had a bill introduced in the Congress, 
which was passed, to give him the right to appoint a Comp- 
troller General, whose duty it was to preaudit, to give ad- 
vance decisions, to discuss the availability of appropriations, 
to pay the obligations incurred in the settlement of claims, 
and to prescribe a uniform system of reports, in which 
vouchers and accounts should be submitted to the General 
Accounting Office. 

The Congress passed that bill, but in passing that legis- 
lation it put in a provision that the Comptroller General 
cannot be removed by the President of the United States. 
Woodrow Wilson vetoed that bill on the ground that it was 
a usurpation of an Executive right in that the Constitution 
provided that when the President appoints an individual to 
public office he has the right to remove him. It was on that 
basis the bill was disapproved. In 1921 we come to the next 
step, and please pay attention to what follows from now on. 

The Republican Party had elected Warren Harding Presi- 
dent of the United States. Practically the same bill that 
Woodrow Wilson had vetoed was again introduced. This bill 
was passed in 1921 with only three Members of the whole 
House voting against it. This bill created the Comptroller 
General with a General Accounting Office independent of the 
President of the United States, giving it the right to preaudit, 
to give advance decisions, render opinions upon the avail- 
ability of appropriations, the right to settle claims and ac- 
counts, and the privilege of prescribing and having a standard 
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of forms upon which all claims are submitted to the General 
Accounting Office and the right of postauditing every voucher 
that appertains to the expenditure of public funds. 

The bill provided that the Comptroller General shall be 
appointed for 15 years, that he shall not be subject to re- 
moval by the President, but subject to removal by a con- 
current resolution of the House and Senate, or by impeach- 
ment for malfeasance or misfeasance or high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

From 1921 to 1936 the Comptroller General of the United 
States was General McCarl. In the 15 years he was Comp- 
troller General no independent audit was ever furnished or 
submitted to the Congress of the United States. As a matter 
of fact, no independent audit of the money spent by the 
Government of the United States from 1789 to 1937 has ever 
been furnished the Congress of the United States. In the 
15 years that the distinguished gentleman presided as the 
watchdog of the Treasury he became, in my opinion, and 
I have studied the question carefully, the greatest dictator 
this Nation has ever known. For the first time a super- 
President and a super-Government was formed. For the 
first time in the history of our Nation we created a Frank- 
enstein, who challenged not only the Executive but the 
legislative department by his own interpretations. The 
Comptroller General was responsible only to himself. He 
hamstrung the departments of the Government that were 
given discretionary rights by the Congress of the United 
States. He misinterpreted congressional legislation to please 
and suit himself. Very often Cabinet officers and heads of 
departments as well as chiefs of independent agencies had 
to appeal to the Attorney General to secure redress. But 
the Comptroller General never reported to the Congress of 
the United States any of the mistakes he made and never 
submitted an independent audit to the Congress of the 
United States in all the 15 years he was Comptroller General. 

Mr. Chairman, when Nicholas Murray Butler, the presi- 
dent of Columbia University, my beloved old college president 
for whom I have the highest regard and affection, appeared 
before the Senate in 1921 on this Comptroller General audit- 
ing bill, he said in substance that a comptroller general 
should be one whose main function and duty shall consist in 
going over payments before they are made and to ascertain 
their legality, while an auditor general should be one who 
should pass on payments after they have been made and 
study them not only as to their legality but as to their wis- 
dom and honesty and report back to Congress. He con- 
tended that the purpose of this legislation was to provide an 
independent audit for the Congress of the United States as 
a check upon the executive expenditures. 

Comptroller General MeCarl never lived up to the expecta- 
tion of this opinion. 

When the House of Representatives, through our beloved 
Speaker, WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, named a select committee to 
study this problem, it named the brilliant, gifted FRED VINSON, 
of Kentucky, an able and distinguished lawyer, expert ac- 
countant and bookkeeper, former member of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, who understands everything that apper- 
tains to management and expenditure of Government funds, 
as one of the members of the committee. It selected LIND- 
SAY WARREN, one of the keenest analytical minds from North’ 
Carolina, and chairman of the Committee on Accounts of the 
House of Representatives, who is dealing with figures and 
bookkeeping day in and day out, and one of the ablest Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United States. It also 
selected as chairman of the committee JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
chairman of the Committee on Expenditures, a fair, just, 
honorable, and considerate Member, who has been one of the 
watchdogs of the Treasury, as well as Congressman ROBIN- 
son of Utah, a fearless, simple, unassuming, and just Repre- 
sentative, as majority members of this select committee to 
study the reorganization bill. 

This committee apparently influenced by the distinguished 
president of Columbia University, who said in his testimony 
before the Senate Committee that there ought to be a comp- 
troller general and an auditor general, one to look after ex- 
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penditures and see to their legality before they were spent and 
the other to audit them as to their legality and usefulness 
after they are spent, perfected this bill which provides for 
the appointment of an auditor general who shall be named 
for fifteen years by the President of the United States, re- 
movable by the House and Senate only on charges of mal- 
feasance, misfeasance, high crime, and misdemeanor. That 
this auditor general shall be the agent and right arm of the 
Congress of the United States. That he shall have the right 
to examine every statement, every voucher, every dollar 
spent and report back to the Congress of the United States 
whether the money has been spent legally and honestly. 
The Auditor General is only subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Congress of the United States. He must furnish to the 
Congress an independent audit of every department of the 
Government so far as expenditure of public funds are con- 
cerned. He is independent of the President of the United 
States and every agency of the Government and is only 
responsible to Congress. 

The Comptroller General in this new bill of the House is 
appointed by the President of the United States. He has a 
right to name him for a tenure of years and he is subject 
to removal by the President. He has the same right as he 
had before, to give advance opinions; second, to pre-audit, 
and third, he has been given the absolute and exclusive 
charge of the availability of appropriations which the At- 
torney General of the United States cannot challenge, as 
that is his exclusive right which he never possessed before. 
He can settle all claims against the Government in any 
department and can prescribe uniform methods of book- 
keeping. 

Mr. Chairman, should there ever be a difference of opinion 
between the Auditor General, who represents the Congress 
of the United States, and the Comptroller General, who rep- 
Tesents the President, if the two of them differ as to what 
was the intent of Congress in passing certain legislation, in- 
stead of the condition which obtained before, when the 
Comptroller General was the supreme dictator and omnip- 
otent ruler, the matter must come back to the Congress, to 
the House of Representatives, and to the Senate for final 
decision to determine who is right. In this way Congress 
will maintain a greater and a finer check and balance upon 
the purse and finances of our Government than has ever 
been done before. This bill kills the dictatorship of the 
former Comptroller General and brings the expenditure of 
public funds directly under the eyes of the Congress of the 
United States through securing for the first time in our his- 
tory an independent audit that shows where every dollar of 
our funds has gone. 

Mr. Chairman, this reorganization bill deserves to pass on 
its merits. It is a shame that all around the Nation propa- 
ganda is being spread against. the finest bill that has ever 
been brought before Congress. It is a crime to misrepresent, 
abuse, and vilify those who are honestly supporting the bill 
on its just and deserving merits. 

Mr. Chairman, lest we forget, let us remember another 
occasion when a great Man, a Man whom the world worships 
today, walked along the Calvary road to Golgotha and was 
put upon a crucifix, There, while the Roman centurions 
were driving nails into His hands and feet, letting the blood 
run, and while the burning sun was parching His sad and 
smiling face, He looked upon those who tortured Him, who 
misunderstood His mission, and spoke to them in language 
that has come down through the ages: “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” So I say today that 
throughout the length and breadth of our land, through mis- 
guided, poisonous, destructive, and unfair criticism, there is 
being put upon the cross of propaganda the greatest emanci- 
pator and the greatest humanitarian this country has ever 
known. While the nails of bitterness, rancor, hatred, and 
prejudice are being driven into his soul he must be weeping 
inwardly as he contemplates the tragedy of suffering hu- 
manity. Our great President of the United States, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, will go down in history as one of the 
noblest and finest characters this Nation has ever elected to 
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office, and as he envisions the Republic he loves and the 
people he trusts he, too, must be silently praying to the God 
of Creation: “O Lord, Father, forgive them, my traducers, 
for they know not what they do.” [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one-half minute to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Guyer]. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a radio address delivered by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor]. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time in order to ask the chairman of the Select Committee 
some questions. As I understand the agreement, this bill 
will not be read for amendment before tomorrow. This is 
my ~nderstanding from talking with the majority leader 
today. 

I call attention to that fact for the reason that when the 
first section or title shall have been read, I shall move, as is 
our present intention, to strike out the enacting clause. 
This will bring a clear-cut vote on whether we shall proceed 
further with this bill before these amendments or these 
so-called concessions are offered to us. That is an im- 
mediate and expeditious method of disposing of the entire 
issue. 

May I now ask the distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cocuran] if there is going to be any agreement as to 
how this bill shall be read, whether by sections or by titles? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman will have to get his infor- 
mation from the House of Representatives as a whole, not 
the chairman of this committee. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. What is the chairman's 
individual attitude may I ask? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Insofar as the select committee is con- 
cerned, a unanimous-consent agreement was reached between 
the minority and the majority members that, with the per- 
mission of the committee, the bill will be read by title, this 
in the interest of those opposed to the bill. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. What is the objection to 
reading it by sections? 

Mr. COCHRAN. We wanted to be absolutely fair to those 
opposed to the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The objection to reading the bill by sections 
is that there are amendments which cover two to three 
sections in one title. If the bill were read by sections, it 
would be a little more difficult to have the amendments cover 
just exactly what they ought to cover. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I am not complaining about 
that arrangement. I just wanted to know what was the plan. 
Reading by title is, perhaps, the better method. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman, being an expert parlia- 
mentarian, knows reading the bill by title is an advantage to 
the opposition. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I am not so sure of that, 
but may I say on another point that it has been almost an 
invariable practice in the House, especially when matters 
were referred to the Committee on Rules, for it to bring in a 
rule that where the House committee strikes out all of a 
Senate bill and substitutes a House bill, the House amend- 
ment is read as an original bill, subject to amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN. On the other hand, if we read the House 
bill, which is one amendment, it would deprive certain Mem- 
bers of offering a substitute that they desire to offer. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Just the contrary is the 
fact, and I am coming to that right away. The distinguished 
gentleman is stating something that is contrary to the parlia- 
mentary situation. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Here is a situation of 
which the Members should be aware. Unless this new bill 
offered by the House committee is read as an original bill, 
first, when amendments are offered there can never be a vote 
on such amendments when we get back into the House. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is admitted. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Why should the special 
committee endeavor to get permission to read this bill as an 
original bill so that every amendment offered could be voted 
on separately when we get back into the House, instead of 
having to vote up or down this one amendment, the House 
bill? Does the distinguished gentleman see any unfairness 
in that proposal? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I think it is equally fair to the opposition 
as it is to those in favor of the bill, if not an advantage to 
the opposition. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Rather is it entirely unfair 
to the opposition to have only one vote, and is something that 
has rarely ever been done in this House. 

Mr, COCHRAN. In the case of an amendment offered in 
committee and voted down, you could not get a separate 
vote on that amendment when we went back into the House. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Of course not. I am talk- 
ing about amendments that are voted up; and the special 
committee itself might well be interested in a vote on some 
such amendments. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If an amendment is adopted to an ap- 
propriation bill, you can always get a separate vote on that 
amendment when we go back into the House. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Well, we are not consid- 
ering an appropriation bill, so the distinguished gentleman’s 
reference has no pertinency. The distinguished gentleman 
knows that in the case of every major bill brought in here, 
where we substitute an entirely new committee amendment 
for the Senate bill, the amendment has been read as an 
original bill, so a vote can be had, if desired, on every amend- 
ment, one way or the other, when we go back into the House. 
Now, what is the distinguished gentleman or his committee 
afraid of? 

Mr, COCHRAN. Just the contrary is the fact, because if 
some obnoxious amendment is added while we are in com- 
mittee, our hands are tied when we go back into the House 
and we cannot get a separate vote. Is that not fair? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. That is not in any wise 
an answer to my proposal and does not meet my proposal 
of being fair. 

Mr. COCHRAN. We are also deprived of a separate vote. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
New York 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I gladly yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. SNELL. In the colloquy I had with the distinguished 
leader of the majority today he seemed to indicate he was 
going to be fair, and as far as he was concerned, if I under- 


stood him correctly, he was willing to have the House amend- 


ment read as an original bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; by title. 

Mr. SNELL. By title; yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. All right, but that is not 
what the distinguished chairman of the special committee 
has just stated. He seems to be unwilling to have it read as 
an original bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. What did I say I was not willing to have 
done? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. The gentleman gave no 
indication that he was willing to have the House committee 
amendment read as an original bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. No one asked me that question. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I did, and I am asking the 
gentleman again now. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. I do not propose to answer-for the com- 
mittee until the matter is discussed by the committee, includ- 
ing both majority and minority members. That has been and 
always will be my position. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Well, let me respectfully 
suggest your committee might well have made up its mind 
before this. Furthermore, if you do not read the House 
amendment as an original bill, you cut off one degree of 
amendment, because your House bill is one amendment, and 
only one other amendment could be offered to it. Such an 
amendment could not be amended because it would be an 
amendment in the third degree. 

There is only one way, in fairness, to handle this matter if 
you ever get to the point of reading your bill. Some of us 
think you are not going to get to that point, but if you ever 
do, the only fair way is to read it as an original bill, subject 
to amendment, so amendments can be voted on when we get 
back into the House. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes; gladly to my friend. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I would like to ask the gentleman, if the 
gentleman were in my shoes, if he would agree to what he is 
asking here? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I certainly would. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Has the gentleman ever shown any dis- 
position in his life, when in charge of a rule or of a bill, to 
offer any concessions to the opposition? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I certainly have. I have 
constantly brought in rules under an identical situation 

Mr. COCHRAN. And the gentleman bas made every effort 
to carry his viewpoint through. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Of course, saying a thing 
loud does not make it so. Under all situations identical with 
what we have before us now I have brought in rules providing 
that a bill like this should be read as an original bill. 

Now, please let us be fair about all this, and there is only 
one way that will be fair. That is all we in the opposition ask. 
Please do not try to ride roughshod over us. 

Mr. COCHRAN. We will be perfectly fair and will abide 
by the rules of the House, whatever they may be. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. of New York. Well, of course, humbly may 
I say I think I know what the rules are. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ROBSION]. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky yield to a question before he begins? 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; for a short question. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. And that is to ask the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky if he remembers how long it is since 
the distinguished gentleman from New York, Dr. SIROVICH, 
who addressed the Committee just before the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O’Connor] delivered a speech in this 
House tracing the origin of the New Deal to Karl Marx? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The Recorp will show. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us for consideration today 
President Roosevelt’s so-called reorganization bill, S. 3331, 
with some amendments proposed by the House Committee 
for Organization. Under whip, spur, lash, threats, coer- 
cion, and patronage, the administration forced this un- 
American proposal through the Senate by a vote of 49 to 42. 
All the Republican Senators, led by Boram, McNary, and 
Jounson, voted against the bill. Twenty-six Democrats, in- 
cluding the administration’s stanch friend and liberal leader, 
Senator Wacner, cast their votes against it. One hundred 
thousand telegrams expressing opposition were received by 
Senators in less than 48 hours before the vote, It is gen- 
erally reported that a number of the administration’s Demo- 
crats, orally and in writing, pledged themselves to vote 
against this bill. Their votes would have defeated it, but 
they were whipped into line to support the bill at the last 
minute. 

It is amusing under the circumstances for the President to 
issue a statement that he was grateful the Senate could not 
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be purchased. The President at the same time slapped in 
the face the patriotic farmers, war veterans, churches, labor, 
and other organizations who sent thousands of letters, peti- 
tions, and telegrams in opposition to the bill. The Consti- 
tution gives the American people the right to express their 
views through their chosen public servants. Stalin, Hitler, 
Mussolini, and other dictators express the same impatience 
as President Roosevelt when any citizens of their country 
protest. 

Now, who had the power, if anyone, to influence improperly 
the Senate of the United States except the President and 
his administration? More than 150,000 telegrams and more 
than 200,000 letters and petitions haye come to the Members 
of the House protesting against this bill and appealing to us 
to defeat it. I have received many letters and telegrams 
opposing—but none favoring—the President’s bill. Hon. 
JoHN O’Connor, a great Democrat and friend of the adminis- 
tration, chairman of the Rules Committee, in an eloquent 
appeal to the House the other day, stated that in all his 15 
years of service in the House he had received more genuine 
protest against this bill than any other bill. He stated that 
he was a strong organization Democrat, but that he could 
not “stomach this bill.” I wish also to commend the very 
able speeches of many other leading Democrats, such as Mr. 
Ramspeck, chairman of the Civil Service Committee, Mr. 
PETTENGILL, and Mr. Lamneck, of Ohio. 

This bill came to the Organization Committee of the 
House but they declined to grant any hearings to any indi- 
vidual or organization. The Democrats on that committee, 
over the protests of the Republicans, brought in the bill and 
attempted to force it down the throats of the Members of the 
House without adequate debate or consideration. However, 
191 Republicans, Democrats, and Progressives to 149 admin- 
istration Democrats stopped this gag procedure, and the bill 
is now being debated and considered, and the American 
people have further opportunity to protest. 

Who have been protesting against the passage of this bill? 
Every patriotic organization of this country, the war vet- 
erans, churches, farm labor, and other organizations and 
groups and hundreds of thousands of patriotic citizens. 
They realize that this measure is a greater threat to the 
liberties and freedom of the American people than the Presi- 
dent’s Court-packing bill. 

What is wrong with this bill? The President, in his mes- 
sage to Congress on January 12, 1937, urged that Congress 
give him power to cut out, to change, coordinate, divide, 
add to, or take away from any department, bureau, or com- 
mission or other executive or quasi-judicial agency of the 
Federal Government, and in that way give the President the 
power to entirely cut out or shift the activities of one de- 
partment to another or divide up the activities of the various 
departments, bureaus, and commissions and agencies, and to 
take from, coordinate, and destroy civil service, the merit 
system, eliminate the Veterans’ Administration, the Account- 
ing Office, and, in other words, do whatever the President 
desires with the departments, bureaus, commissions, and 
agencies of the Government, with the power to hire and fire 
1,100,000 Federal officeholders and workers. He asked these 
unheard-of powers over all the executive branches of the 
Federal Government, and also over the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, Tariff Commission, Veterans’ Administration, 
General Accounting Office, Railroad Retirement Board, 
Mediation Board, and every other executive agency, quasi- 
legislative and quasi-judicial agency set up by Congress, and 
likewise over the 1,100,000 officeholders of these several de- 
partments; and, last but not least, he asked for the power 
to abolish or change the name of the Presidency itself. If 
we pass this bill, every executive agency and every person 
employed by executive agencies, as well as the quasi-legisla- 
tive agencies, will be subject to the will of the President. 
He can hire and fire at his pleasure. He can throw anybody 
out, as he did William Humphrey, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, who refused to wear the President’s collar or be a 
“yes man” on that great Commission, The Supreme Court 
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overruled the President’s action by unanimous decision, as 
they did the N. R. A. Congress in N. R. A. gave the Presi- 
dent the power to issue Executive orders; in other words, to 
legislate. The Supreme Court held in the Humphrey and 
N. R. A. cases, both by unanimous decision, that the Presi- 
dent could not remove Humphrey by Executive order, and 
that the Congress had no right to delegate to the President 
the power to carry on the activities of the N. R. A. by Execu- 
tive orders, 

If we pass this bill and give the President a blank check 
of authority, as Congress has in signing blank checks for 
nearly $16,000,000,000, the President will do all the things 
set forth in this bill by Executive order instead of by acts 
of Congress, 

COURT-PACKING AND REORGANIZATION BILLS 

The President’s message for the reorganization bill was 
sent to Congress on January 12, 1937. The Court-packing 
bill was sent in on February 5, 1937. These two bills were 
cooked up by the White House crowd to give the President 
unlimited powers. The people of the Nation understood at 
once the implications of the Court-packing bill and they 
rose up in arms and defeated it, but time and the resigna- 
tions of members of the Supreme Court have accomplished 
for the President that which he could not get through Con- 
gress. He is filling up the Supreme Court and other Fed- 
eral courts with his close political advisers and personal 
friends. You will observe that the President permitted the 
reorganization bill to sleep quietly until he had a Court to 
his liking. 

The President no doubt feels that he can now, if this bill 
passes, issue all sorts of Executive orders in dealing with the 
executive and other Federal agencies of the Government hav- 
ing the force of an act of Congress, and have these Execu- 
tive orders upheld by the Supreme Court as now constituted. 
He may not be stopped by the Supreme Court as he was in 
the Humphrey and N. R. A. decisions, 

NEITHER SAVING NOR EFFICIENCY 

It is feebly urged that this measure will reduce the expenses 
of Government and might add some efficiency. Heaven 
knows both of these are very much needed in this admin- 
istration. 

This measure will not reduce costs or add efficiency. The 
opponents of the bill in the Senate tried to get through 
amendments pledging reductions of 10 percent or even 5 
percent in the expenses of Government, but the administra- 
tion forces defeated both of these amendments. 

There was a reorganization bill passed in 1933. It was 
passed because of the pledge of President Roosevelt and his 
party to reduce the cost of Government at least 25 percent 
and to cut out a lot of bureaus and commissions that had 
been theretofore created, but that act did not touch the 
Civil Service Commission, the General Accounting Office, the 
Federal Trade Commission, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Tariff Commission, or other quasi-judicial bodies set 
up by Congress. President Roosevelt was given 2 years in 
which to reorganize the Federal Government, reduce its cost, 
and add to its efficiency. The country knows how flagrantly 
these promises were violated. President Roosevelt did not 
exercise that power but proceeded to become the greatest 
squanderer and spender of all time, adding more bureaus, 
commissions, and other Federal agencies than all the Presi- 
dents from George Washington down to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. He has increased the number of officers and employees 
from approximately 530,000 in 1933 to 1,100,000 in 1938. 
Since he submitted his reorganization message on January 
12, 1937, he has urged and many commissions, bureaus, and 
other agencies have been created, and there have been added 
about 250,000 officers and employees to the Federal pay roll. 

Although Federal revenues have been increased more than 
200 percent annually and the national debt has been in- 
creased approximately twenty billions, and although there 
has been a deficit of billions every year since he has taken 
office and there is a deficit of about three billion since this 
time a year ago and good Democrats predict there will be a 
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deficit of four or five billion next year, and although appro- 
priations have been increased over former years, and al- 
though Mr. Wooprum, of Virginia, a great Democrat and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations, in a radio 
address last night told the country that this reorganization 
would add to the cost of government from $1,000,000,000 to 
$3,000,000,000, we are now told by this same crowd that has 
taxed American business and the American people to death 
and has squandered the taxpayers’ money as no other ruler 
in all history, that Congress should surrender its constitu- 
tional legislative powers and turn over this whole question 
of economy and efficiency to this administration. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Anyone who indulges for a moment the belief that this 
administration will effect economies or bring about efficiency 
in government or reduce taxes or stop these mounting deficits 
and debts has a faith more sublime than that of Abraham, 
Isaac, or Jacob. 

This bill itself increases the President’s secretaries from 
4 to 10 at a salary of $10,000 each. It creates scores of other 
major offices with big salaries. It sets up a department of 
welfare that is to be administered by Harry Hopkins; and 
this will mean at least 100,000 more Federal officeholders. 

It scraps the Comptroller General's office, the watchdog of 
the Treasury, that has saved hundreds and hundreds of 
millions of dollars to the taxpayers. That office requires 
each item of expenditure to be submitted to the Comptroller 
General’s office to be examined and audited to see if the 
service rendered or money was expended as provided by law, 
and if the account or claim is just. The smart political boys 
who are behind this bill are not thinking of economy or effi- 
ciency. They want power, and more power. 

If I should vote for this bill and make this abject. sur- 
render and confession of my inability to represent my people, 
I feel that I could never look them in the face again. 

A DEATHBLOW TO LIBERTY 

This bill was not conceived in either the House or Senate. 
It was written by some young brain: trusters who are hold- 
ing emergency political jobs under the President. Its pur- 
pose is not to reduce the cost of Government and bring about 
more efficiency; it is to give the President power and more 
power. Every administration-backed measure that has been 
brought in to Congress since 1933 contained provisions giv- 
ing the President added power so that today he is the most 
powerful ruler in all the earth. 

Our founding fathers when they wrote the Constitution 
did not have in their minds the question of dollars and cents 
or efficiency. Their knowledge of history and their own 
experience taught them that nations and peoples almost uni- 
versally have lost their liberties and freedom through the 
executive branch of the government. They had suffered 
through one-man rule. They desired to take the oppressor’s 
heel off their necks; therefore they had fought 8 long years 
to get away from one-man government. In closing the 
preamble to the Constitution they used these significant and 
inspiring words: 

To secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity 
do ordain and establish this Constitution of the United States 
of America, 

They conceived and adopted the greatest charter of human 
liberties. It seems almost an inspiration. 

In order to insure, protect, and make safe the blessings of 
their hard-earned liberty to themselves and their posterity, 
they set up three great coordinate branches of the Federal 
system, each one to be a check on the other. They delegated 
certain powers and duties to Congress, the representatives 
and spokesmen of the people. Among these powers they 
reserved to the Congress the right to set up and establish 
departments, bureaus, commissions, and other Federal agen- 
cies and to provide for the personnel. Congress did estab- 
lish the Departments of War, State, Navy, Treasury, Post 
Office, Justice, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and so forth. 
Congress did establish the Interstate, Civil Service, Tariff, 
and Trade Commissions, the Veterans’ Administration, and 
other agencies of the Federal Government. The President 
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in his message asks us now to turn over these great consti- 
tutional powers of Congress to him and to give him the 
right to shift the activities of one department to another, 
to divide up these various bureaus, commissions, and agen- 
cies, or add to or take from, coordinate or consolidate, scrap 
the civil service, the merit system, the General Accounting 
Office, the watchdog of the Treasury, and other executive 
and quasi-legislative branches of the Government, with the 
power to hire and fire 1,100,000 Federal officeholders and 
employees, so that these various executive agencies and the 
entire personnel will be subject to his whim and will. 

If this bill becomes a law, it will be the greatest surrender 
ever made by Congress of its constitutional powers. We in 
our haste and folly will tear down that for which millions 
of noble men and women sacrificed their blood and treasure, 
We will have struck a deathblow to the freedom and liberties 
of the American people, the greatest ever struck since July 4, 
1776. [Applause.] 

It is urged that Congress is unable to exercise these con- 
stitutional functions. Congress created these agencies. It 
has the power to eliminate, coordinate, add to, or take from 
them. You may be willing to admit your legislative in- 
capacity to carry out these constitutional functions, but I am 
neither willing to make such surrender nor to make such 
confession. 

Are we too far from Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, and York- 
town? May I appeal to you, not as Republicans and Demo- 
crats, but as American citizens to turn back over the years 
and let us live again in our minds the suffering and sacrifices 
of the heroes of the American Revolution who won our inde- 
pendence and the heroes of the War of 1812 who confirmed 
it? If you pass this bill, the doors of Independence Hall 
should be draped in mourning on July 4, 1938, and the Lib- 
erty Bell should toll the death knell to American freedom 
and liberty. [Applause.] 

The President and his subordinates could not effect these 
reorganizations without a most careful study. Let the Presi- 
dent and his subordinates, if they desire, make these investi- 
gations and report the changes that may be advisable and 
necessary to effect economies and efficiency to the Congress, 
or the Congress itself has all the power and funds necessary 
to make the investigations. The Congress, then, still retain- 
ing its legislative functions, could act upon these reports. 
The Congress has heretofore followed that course. 

DICTATORS’ MARCH 


We hear much these days of the march of the dictators 
of the earth. The spirit of one-man rule and the decline of 
democracy are abroad in every land. The President about 
2 o’clock the other morning interrupted his sleep, according 
to the press, to give a statement to the press that he had 
no desire to be a dictator. 

History records that Julius Caesar thrice refused a crown, 
but he was no less a dictator. Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Hitler, 
and Mussolini all disclaimed any purpose of becoming dic- 
tators before they got control of their respective countries. 
It is against the law in those countries to speak of them as 
being dictators. They claim to be great liberals and ani- 
mated by unselfish service to the common people. 

They did not become dictators overnight. The lawmaking 
bodies of Italy and Germany supinely stripped themselves of 
their legislative powers and conferred these powers upon the 
dictators. 

Cannot we see to what extent the lawmaking body has 
surrendered in this country to the executive department? 
We have seen attempts made and in many cases executed to 
regiment agriculture, labor, industry, and commerce. Con- 
stant attempts have been made and are being made to regi- 
ment the activities of 130,000,000 Americans and place them 
in the hands of a few bureaucrats here in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. Hundreds of thousands of officers and employees have 
been appointed in utter disregard of civil service or the merit 
system. Congress has time and again surrendered its con- 
stitutional and legislative powers and has been held up in 
scorn to the country as a “rubber stamp” branch of the 
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Government and as being “yes men” to an ambitious, power- 
grasping Executive, and now we are urged to make the 
greatest surrender of all times in this country’s history. 

Let us bear in mind that Mr. Roosevelt will not be the one 
who will effect these changes. It will be more difficult for 
him individually to do it than for Congress to do it. This 
great power, if we pass this bill, will be turned over to the 
Cochrans, the Cohens, the Hopkinses, and others—turned 
over to men who have never been able to be elected to any 
office by the people. Will they not have a glorious time wield- 
ing this power and cracking the whip around the heels of the 
American people? 

The distinguished Democratic leader [Mr. RAYBURN] urges 
us all, especially the Democrats, to follow Mr. Roosevelt. He 
says he will follow Mr. Roosevelt all the way wherever he 
may lead. That is the trouble with those who are in control 
of the House and Senate today. Our Democratic friends are 
not leaders—they are merely followers. They are messengers 
operating between the White House and the House and 
Senate. 

I have served under five Presidents—three Republicans 
and two Democrats. I have never stated that I would follow 
any man all the way; neither have I ever followed at all 
times and all the way any President, either Republican or 
Democrat. No man can follow anyone who ever walked on 
earth all the way unless it be the Man of Galilee. 

Mr. Roosevelt has proved time and again that he is not in- 
fallible. Who can say that Mr. Roosevelt will live to carry 
out the provisions of this bill? No telling how soon some 
other man, even a Democrat, in whom you Democrats do not 
have so much faith, will be in the White House. 

It has never hurt me in my congressional district for the 
people to know that no one puts a ring in my nose and leads 
me up and down Pennsylvania Avenue. The country now is 
looking to Congress, to you and me, to uphold the Constitu- 
tion and preserve their rights, liberties, and freedom. Will 
we fail them in this trying hour? I pray that the desire for 
political preferment or the demands of those who wear the 
purple will never deter me from keeping my oath and per- 
forming my constitutional legislative duties to the people of 
this country. [Applause.] 

LOGROLLING— “HOSS” SWAPPING 

There has never been so much logrolling and “hoss” swap- 
ping on any bill as this bill. There were no exemptions of 
departments, commissions, bureaus, and so forth, in the 
President’s message. There were slight exemptions in the 
Senate bill, but the public press and the records show that 
many promises were made on the side to various groups that 
the President after this bill was passed would not reorganize 
this agency or that agency, and some votes were gained 
through these promises and pledges. Certain exemptions 
have been set up in the House bill as reported to the House, 
but the logrolling and “hoss” swapping goes merrily on. 

The railroad brotherhoods were very active in their opposi- 
tion to this measure while it was before the Senate. A few 
days ago their executives issued a statement that they had 
withdrawn their opposition because they had been assured 
by Senator BARKLEY that the Railroad Retirement Board and 
Mediation Board would not be interfered with if the bill were 
passed. In order to appease our Catholic friends, those in 
charge of this bill, the leadership in the House, agreed to cut 
out the word “education” in the new proposed welfare de- 
partment. The administration was willing to strike out this 
important feature of the welfare department in order to head 
off Catholic opposition. 

The war veterans’ organization have been making a vigor- 
ous fight against the bill. Now it has been suggested that 
if they withdraw their opposition the President will not do 
anything to the Veterans’ Administration. Other promises 
have been made as to other commissions, bureaus, and Fed- 
eral agencies. 

I am in favor of exempting the Railroad Mediation Board 
and Retirement Board, the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Civil Service Commission, the Comptroller General, and each 
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and every other commission and agency. The President now 
proposes that this bill may be amended to provide that Con- 
gress may pass a concurrent resolution setting aside any par- 
ticular action of the President on this reorganization. That 
is the cheapest thing that has been proposed yet. That shows 
how anxious the President is for Congress to turn over to 
him its constitutional legislative powers. The President, in 
a statement issued by him, admitted, and it is admitted by 
good lawyers in charge of this bill, that such an amendment 
would be unconstitutional. It would mean no more by way 
of protection to the people and the Congress than to attach 
a blank piece of paper to the bill. In the Reorganization 
Act passed in 1932 there was a provision for a concurrent 
resolution giving either the Senate or the House the right by 
a majority vote to set aside any action by the President in 
reorganization. It was then held by the Attorney General 
and by President Hoover that that provision was unconstitu- 
tional. I am sure that few Members, if any, of the House 
will be deceived by this proposal. 

With all of these exemptions, the general powers given to 
the President will be retained. The watchdog of the Treasury 
will be removed, the civil service will be scrapped, and there 


| will be no check on the spending by the President and his 


subordinates. There will be no restriction on his power to 
hire and fire the 1,100,000 Federal officeholders and employ- 
ees. Granting him these three great groups of powers, the 
Executive will be able to get the others in due course of time. 

Furthermore, it appears to be the policy of the leaders of 


| the House to pass the House bill in any form. It will then 


| 


| 


| 


go to conference. The conference committee of the House 
and Senate will be made up largely of the friends of the 
administration, and, as announced by Democratic Leader 
RAYBURN over the radio last night, this conference committee 
would write the bill. Of course, then many of these amend- 
ments and concessions will be wiped out. 

If this legislation is right and proper, it should apply to all 
executive commissions, boards, bureaus, and agencies. If ac- 
tion is desirable, Congress should take action. Scores of 
these bureaus, commissions, and agencies would not have 


been created except through the urgent demand of the Presi- 


dent himself and the use of patronage, appropriations, and 
coercion. I am against this bill because it is wrong in prin- 
ciple. I am very happy to have an opportunity to speak 
against it and to vote against it. [Applause.] 
ENCOURAGE BUSINESS—ELIMINATE UNEMPLOYMENT 
The panic was upon us when we were called into extraor- 
dinary session, November 15, 1937. John L. Lewis, a great 


political and personal friend of the President, declared in 


a speech the other night over the radio that there were 
13,000,000 unemployed American workers and the number 
was on the increase; that business was paralyzed. He also 
said that the Government had not come forth with any 
constructive plans to meet the problem of the depression. 
He likewise declared that Congress had failed to devise or 
enact a single statute that would cause a glimmer of hope to 


_ penetrate the minds of millions of despairing Americans. 


He, a good friend of the administration, was talking about 
this administration; and with this condition confronting us, 
Congress has been in session for months and the administra- 
tion had put forth one controversial unnecessary proposal 
after another to further destroy confidence, stir up the pas- 
sions of the people and to create fear, factions, and class 
hatred. The House and Senate have spent weeks on this bill 
now before us, when there is not a line in it that would give 
a job to one of the millions of unemployed workers or start 
up one of the tens of thousands of mines, shops, factories, 
and mills that are now idle. This bill has only one purpose— 
to increase the number of Federal officeholders, give the 
President more power and take away the liberties of the 
people. There are fewer railroad men, and miners employed, 
Jess business going on in my district than in 1932 or 1933. 
My section of the country is in much worse condition than it 
was in 1932 or 1933. John L. Lewis had a right to criticise 
the administration and Congress, both controlled by the 
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Democrats, for having done nothing to relieve unemploy- 
ment or bring a ray of hope to distressed millions of un- 
employed and distressed business institutions of this country. 

We did not live in the days of the Revolution or in the 
days of the struggle of the War of 1812 to help our fore- 
fathers win and reaffirm our freedom and liberties. I re- 
joice, however, to have an opportunity today to raise my voice 
and cast my vote to secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, for which they sacrificed. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKroucu]. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] for the privilege of 
speaking 10 minutes on this so-called “dictator” bill. I hap- 
pen to represent a district wholly within the corporate limits 
of the city of Chicago, and we who are residents of that great 
city, like many who are in this House, have been victimized 
by the malicious propaganda indulged in by the newspapers 
so far as this particular bill is concerned. 

In Chicago we have several newspapers, every one of which, 
with one exception, has opposed every constructive measure 
advocated by the illustrious President of the United States 
during his first administration and so far during his second 
administration. Typical of their program of activity, I find 
that under date of April 2 in the newspaper that is self-styled 
“the world’s greatest newspaper,” the Chicago Tribune, there 
appeared the following dispatch, dated Washington, April 1, 
and furnished by the Chicago Tribune press service. The 
article is headed “Thirteen Democrats of Ilinois Dodge Dic- 
tator Vote.” It states in a subheading, “Fear reprisals if they 
oppose measure.” 

The following is part of the article: 

Most of the Democratic Members of the Illinois delegation in the 
House of Representatives are dodging the issue on the reorganiza- 
tion bill a survey tonight revealed. 

Of the 21 Illinois Democrats, 14 failed to vote on the motion to 
conclude debate on the bill today, which was the first important 
test vote. Questioning of several of these men disclosed that they 
are torn between a desire to vote against the bill and a fear 
that reprisals will be visited upon them by the administration if 


they do so. Their strategy in the meanwhile is to keep quiet 
and not put themselves on record. 


SCOTT W. LUCAS IS NOT PRESENT 

Most of the 14 Democrats were present in the House today and 
could have voted if they desired. There were exceptions, such 
as in the case of Representative Scorr W. Lucas, who is in Illinois 
parse mng for the Democratic nomination for United States 

ator. 

The 13 others who did not vote and their districts are: Harry 
P. Beam, Fourth; EDwIN V. CHAMPION, at Large; FRANK W. FRIES, 
Twenty-first; KENT KELLER, Twenty-fifth; EDwWann A. KELLY, Third; 
LEO KOCIALKOWSKI, Eighth; Lewis M. LONG, at Large; James Mc- 
ANDREWS, Ninth; RaymMonp S. McKeroucH, Second; THOMAS J. 
O’Brien, Sixth; ADOLPH SABATH, Fifth; LEONARD W. ScHUETZ, Sev- 
enth; and CHESTER THOMPSON, Fourteenth. 

As an answer to that false charge, having learned of its 
being incorporated in a dispatch from the news service of the 
self-styled world’s greatest newspaper, eight of the Demo- 
cratic Members representing Chicago districts who have been 
absent from Washington because of the primary campaign 
left Chicago last night to return to Washington in order 
that we might indicate by our presence here on the floor, and 
by our votes when the roll is called, that we do not subscribe 
to the false and vicious propaganda used by the newspapers 
of the country and the interests they have so well served, 
which includes all of those who have consistently opposed 
our gallant leader. I submit when I refer to our gallant 
leader that not among the 130,000,000 Americans who are 
housed within the boundaries of our country today is there 
any better American than is Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Mr. Chairman, we are here for the purpose of supporting 
our President because we realize that in him, and in his pro- 
gram, and in the advocacy of his policies, he represents not 
alone the great humanitarian heart that is his, but the finest 
standard of constitutional American Government that any 
President in the long line of illustrious men who have held 
that highest office within the gift of any people in all the 
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history of the world submits as his record of sound American 
philosophy of government, and we say to our President, we 
say to the newspapers, we say to those disciples of deceit, 
those agents of malicious propaganda, that we of Chicago, 
and we of Illinois still love Roosevelt and will carry on just 
so long as Roosevelt carries on in the interest of 130,000,000 
Americans. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOUGH. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I left to go to the cloakroom and while 
away I understand the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gray] made the statement that I had made a 
speech on the floor of the House in which I traced the evolu- 
tion of the New Deal to Karl Marx. I want to denounce 
that as a false statement. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOUGH. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. In answer to the gentleman 
from New York, may I say that he not only made the state- 
ment and made the speech but he circularized this Congress 
with that speech. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, I am going to put the 
speech in the Recorp so that everybody may read it to see 
whether the gentleman is right or I am right. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CREAL]. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, something more than an 
hour ago I put in a telephone message for that genial gentle- 
man from Missouri, Mr. Dewey SHORT, and specifically in- 
formed his office that I was going to say something about 
him this afternoon. He was here a part of the afternoon 
and if he is now in the cloakroom his friends will oblige me 
by informing him I am about to say something about him. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. Let us have the gentleman 
from Missouri here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and six Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, on Friday or Saturday, I do 
not remember which day, when the gentleman from Missouri 
was talking and going through various forms of contortion 
and gymnastics here, I became apprehensive for fear that 
his partisan spleen might cause him to burst a blood vessel. 
I saw the veins standing out on his forehead and I asked him 
a friendly jibe, a little aside from the topic under discussion, 
thinking to distract him and thus do him a favor. His 
answer to me was that he was going to yield to me for the 
reason his mother or some of his forbears were born in 
Kentucky. I deserve no consideration at all from being a 
fellow Member, I suppose. : 

In addition, before he yielded he said I was a bitter parti- 
san, and added that he had gone farther under the barn 
hunting for eggs than I had ever been away from home. I 
pose as just a mere average Kentuckian, in the average dis- 
trict, neither the top nor the bottom. My provincialism or 
world travel experience would be that of the average man of 
the average district of Kentucky and elsewhere. However, as 
prosecuting attorney for 18 years I had a whole lot of ex- 
perience looking after itinerant fellows who roamed the 
country snooping for eggs. I doubt most seriously if one could 
make a living at that occupation in my neighborhood now. 
I am not going to dispute the gentleman’s word, because he 
has the reputation of being truthful. When he states he has 
traveled that far, what reason have I to doubt his word? But 
have you ever stopped to figure how much traveling he would 
have to do? Necessarily he would have to go under not only 
one barn but many barns throughout a wide range of the 
community, or under the same barns a large number of times 
to make up that distance. If he chose to do that and to crawl 
on his belly over the places of the rest rooms of the geese and 
hens, and spent a large portion of his early life at that occu- 
pation, what business is it of mine and yours? But I wonder 
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what quality of eggs he recovered? Necessarily they must 
have been long-lost eggs, perhaps aged eggs. In my time I 
have had a little experience, but the only egg hunters I ever 
found were some old, flea-bitten hounds afflicted with the 
mange, with the hair off their tails, running out into the 
orchard from under the barn as I rocked them away. We 
broke those hounds from sucking eggs by the generous use of 
turpentine. I mean, of course, turpentine on the eggs. There 
are no loose eggs about in my section, but the old blue hen 
has chicks in most any neck of the woods who enjoys whetting 
spurs for exercise when called upon. 

I venture to say that when my partisan Republican friend 
from Missouri, who is one of the six who stood out yesterday 
and voted against the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
bill to give the little man a chance to borrow money, re- 
covered those eggs some of them were not only old enough 
to vote but otherwise qualified in every respect to vote the 
straight Republican ticket. 

When he was talking here you could not only see that his 
spleen was making the partisan fat fry but you could hear 
the grease popping and methinks I smelled hair singeing. 
Talk about a man’s being partisan. What is the use of 
getting into a combat with a man who pitted his judgment 
three times against the people of the State of Missouri in 
the verdicts of 1932, 1934, and 1936, and still says the people 
of his State are all wrong, and then stands up here and 
says these leading lawyers, businessmen, bankers, and what 
not on both sides were wrong yesterday and pits his judg- 
ment as one of six against the judgment of the members of 
his own party. Such a man reminds me of an incident of 
which I heard. A very game fellow, who had perhaps had 
more gameness than brains, tackled the wrong man. The 
bigger man knocked him down and blackened one eye. In 
his gameness the smaller man came on again, and that time 
his other eye was blackened. In his gameness he came on 
still a third time, and this time his nose was bloodied. 
With both eyes closed and with his nose bloodied he was 
still driving at his opponent. The bigger fellow finally just 
held him and said, “I am not going to fight you any more, 
you haven’t got sense enough to know when you are 
whipped.” 

When the people of a man’s own State vote three times 
contrary to the judgment of a man, and when on a measure 
intended for the benefit of the people he is in a minority 
of six on the minority side, I say that fellow’s judgment is 
subject to review. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order the gentleman is not talking about the pend- 
ing reorganization bill but is talking about a Member of the 
House. Under the rules, he cannot do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. CREAL. Let me speak about the opinion of my friend, 
the gentleman from Missouri, on this bill. He disparaged 
my judgment about how I shall advise you to vote on the bill 
and tried to make you think his judgment was better than 
mine as to how you should vote on the bill. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why I do not believe his judgment is better 
than mine. He spoke on the bill 30 or 40 minutes and told 
you why he thought you should vote against it. I should 
be glad to answer his argument in complete detail if I had 
the time. But when a man votes as he has voted on the 
other measures and then asks you to vote the way he sug- 
gested on this measure, I think it is germane to the present 
discussion for you to weigh that man’s business judgment. 
What do you think of a man coming here to tell you this is 
a bad bill who thought Herbert Hoover should be reelected 
in 1932 when in his own State the banks were popping over 
night, and he thought we ought to have more of the same? 
What do you think of his business judgment on that propo- 
sition? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky is attacking the character and in- 
tegrity of a Member of the House. 
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Mr. CREAL. I am not talking about that, I am talking 
about his judgment only. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I submit, Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman cannot question the judgment of any Member 
of this House. 

Mr. CREAL. I do not know whether this measure is a 
partisan measure or not. They do have some partisans in 
my district, but I am not entertaining their views. It re- 
minds me of an old gentleman who was sitting around dur- 
ing a county election, sitting on a keg with a hickory stick, 
chewing tobacco, while the boys, some first voters, were talk- 
ing about how they were going to vote and talking of voting 
a mixed ticket. One of them said, “What do you say, Uncle 
Tom?” and he said, “Boys, I am a little older than you are. 
I used to be troubled about those things, but there is a rule 
by which you can solve every doubt, and I followed this rule 
in politics and find it is better in the long run,” and he pulled 
out a little dirty fertilizer book with some writing on it, and 
he said, “Here it is: ‘Don’t never vote for no damn Repub- 
lican at no time for nothing?” [Laughter.] 

This old gentleman lived in my district and I had some 
personal business with him. He was a partisan, but I think 
it is relevant, because I want to show you that I do not 
share those partisan views. Another incident is where a 
man killed a hog and put it up to cool overnight on his barn 
roof, where the egg prowlers would not find it; but notwith- 
standing that fact, somebody came along after he had put 
up the hog and took one of the hams of meat. He came into 
town and said he wanted a search warrant for one of his 
neighbors, and then he came in and got another, and then 
he said there was another Democrat living in the hollow and 
he wanted a search warrant for him, and when that search 
failed he said there was another Democrat that he wanted 
a search warrant for, and I said, “How are you so sure a 
Democrat got your ham of meat?” He said, “Why, a Repub- 
lican would have taken the whole hog.” [Laughter.] 

Now, he was a partisan; but I am not ashamed of my 
provincialism. I hail from the county and county-seat town 
where Abe Lincoln was born. The double log house that you 
will see there if you ever visit there is an old Creal home- 
stead. The Creals were there before the Lincolns came and 
were there when they left, and they are still there. They 
have been there since 1802. 

I do not know whether or not lack of world travel is any 
particular mark of detraction. They have held positions 
of trust from the formation of the county to this good 
hour and have never found it necessary to be routed from 
one State to another. [Laughter.] So they are not tran- 
sients. This is an average American community; and now, 
to be complimentary, the genial gentleman said in reference 
to this bill that he had a great love for the State of Kentucky 
because his forbears came from that place, and therefore 
he was going to yield to me for a question, or words to that 
effect. Well, I have often heard it said there are many 
peculiar birds in the world. If he does have that reverence 
for the spots in Kentucky of his beloved forbears, it is a 
dirty bird that befouls his own nest, if he meant to cast 
aspersions on me or other average Kentuckians for our old- 
fashioned ideas of staying put. So I am discussing DEWEY 
SHORT. The word “Dewey” means full of dew, and the word 
“Short” means just what it says. [Laughter.] My view on 
that is, perhaps, a little provincial, but that is the way it 
looks to me, and that is the way it sounded to me when he 
was making his argument here on the floor—a little short 
of sound logic. l 

In this bill everybody knows that its opposition is partisan 
from top to bottom, and I am like the old gentleman who 
sat on a nail keg, and I am wondering how many times a 
man can vote in Congress and vote against the authorized 
leaders of his party, the President and the leaders of the 
House, or what percentage of votes he can cast with a 100- 
percent Republican minority and still call himself a Demo- 
crat. It looks to me that with a percentage of 51 or 52 
percent he has no right to the title of Democrat thereafter. 
Some of our gentlemen, I have been told, and I have noticed 
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them myself, have corns on their backs where the Repub- 
licans have slapped them on the back so much for the 
speeches they have made here. Yes; they get up here and 
they cock their eyes right over on the other side. They do 
not seem to know that the majority members are here, and 
the way they grin and kow-tow to the minority side like an 
old maid being proposed to for the first time. The gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. PETTENGILL] stood before this House 
here the other day and undertook to tell you that the root 
of this matter was that when the drought-relief appropria- 
tion was made for the western farmer that Mr. Roosevelt 
wanted to plant some trees and the Comptroller General 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. I think the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. PeTTENGILL] ought to be here, too. The gen- 
tleman knows that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] 
was called out of the city, and if Mr. PETTENGILL is out of the 
city, I want to know that, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and six Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CREAL. From what State is the gentleman? 

Mr. CHURCH. Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CREAL. I yield for a question; yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. I wanted to know if the gentleman would 
discuss the bill. 

Mr. CREAL. Yes; I am discussing the bill all the time. 
The gentleman is trying to interrupt me. I was discussing 
a material point made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
PETTENGILL] when he said the root of this matter, or words 
to that effect, was that in that appropriation the Comptroller 
said “no” to spending some money for trees to be planted. 
Well, if Mr. Roosevelt is so much of a dictator, why has 
not the head of the Comptroller gone a long time ago? Why 
has he lingered these 2 years with somebody he could not 
control, when he had every power to do so? Why is he a 
dictator when he is going out of office and wanted to place 
a man in that office that the next President could remove 
at will? Why would he not want a man in that would 
take three administrations to remove him, and give him 15 
years? Do you think he could not find somebody wholly 
imbued with all of the Roosevelt ideas, and name that man 
to fill the place if he really wanted to perpetuate his ideas 
beyond his own administration? 

All States with much age have found through years of 
accumulation a lot of rubbish in dilapidated, overlapping, 
or defunct agencies. Progressive governors of many States 
have made their campaigns on platforms to reorganize de- 
partments for economy and efficiency and to eliminate red 
tape in small matters of routine. 

But when the same is proposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment the charge of dictator is heard. We no longer make 
flint-lock rifies or maintain an office to distribute bounty for 
Indian scalps. 

As has been well said by others on this floor, Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover all advised that for efficiency reorganization of de- 
partments was a crying necessity. The Democratic plat- 
form of 1932 on which President Roosevelt was elected 
promised the people that this long standing need would be 
attended to. 

With the amendments which we are assured will be made 
to the bill exempting certain departments about which 
there could be the least possible doubt about intentions I 
shall vote for the bill. 

We have five separate departments making loans to the 
people; the R. F. C., the W. P. A., the Home Owners’ Loan, 
the land bank loans, the feed and crop loan. What objec- 
tion could there be from any businessman to having all 
lending agencies in one department instead of duplicate 
departments dealing with same individuals without knowing 
what each is doing? 
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The bill does not change substantive law. The Game and 
Fish Commission, wherever placed, could not lengthen or 
shorten the time one day for killing ducks. 

The President now appoints the heads of departments 
and has no new power not already possessed in the appoint- 
ment of personnel, 

Some folks think the Comptroller is a piece of antique 
furniture, like Nellie Custis’ bed. This Government never 
heard of a comptroller for its first 135 years. The office was 
born in 1921 under President Harding and he was appointed 
for 15 years. 

The present term of 15 years is the only time this Gov- 
ernment ever had such an office. Some have said this is a 
scheme of the President’s to get rid of the present Comp- 
troller. The present Comptroller’s term has been out and is 
just hanging on. A new man could have been named at any 
day in that time. 

Absurdity supreme exists in the argument that the Presi- 
dent wants the new law to say that he is removable at will 
for any benefit of the President. As I stated before if he 
wished to fasten a man in the office of his own kind for 
15 long years, extending into the fourth term of his suc- 
cessors, he now has that privilege without the proposed 
change. But he very generously denies himself that privi- 
lege and suggests that future Presidents have power to re- 
move him if not satisfactory in service, honesty, or diligence. 

There is no power in this bill to tinker with veterans’ 
pay. The proposal under Hoover was more far reaching 
than this one and opponents of this measure on this floor 
voted for the more drastic bill. But I shall vote for the 
amendment to eliminate the Veterans’ Bureau entirely so as 
to leave no room for doubt. 

There is but one real class of opposition left after amend- 
ments shall have been adopted to allay apprehensions of 
some people and that is Republican party bias and the sight 
of party advantage in further heckling, hindering, and 
embarrassing the President. The Republicans fought the 
income tax for years, they fought the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve Banking System, the election of United 
States Senators by popular vote, and did it all with the 
same zeal that is used now. 

When the Republicans stand up 100 percent on any mat- 
ter do you suppose that it is not party advantage they 
seek, but merely a coincident of meeting of minds on the 
same subject? If the Republicans in Congress from various 
sections all unite 100 percent on any business matter by 
mere coincident then the days of miracles are not over and 
you need not be surprised any morning to find your hogs 
growing feathers or the spring branch flowing uphill. 

There is evidenced here the same kind of wolfish zeal 
that marked the days of Woodrow Wilson when that great 
President was as much a martyr of the World War as any 
veteran who lost his life going over the top. His duties 
and burdens broke him down. In those days Republican 
politicians got up before daylight for the morning paper to 
see if he passed on. 

The painful tragedy of it all is not the partisan feeling of 
the Republicans, which is easily explained, but the men 
elected by Democratic constituencies on a measure which the 
Republicans have made a partisan measure, being a minority 
of Democrats joining with a solid Republican vote to thwart 
the will and kill the vote of the Democratic majority. 

There are Republicans in the country who are for the 
New Deal because they were honestly tired of the old deal. 

To them we bid them welcome and fellowship but there 
is another kind holding jobs and by soft talk trying to keep 
a stand-in solely because we are in power. 

Instead of listening to this mush we should exercise the 
same horse sense that the old Negro woman did when she 
gave her little boy, Rastus, molasses on his corn pone and 
sent him out on the street to eat it. The street urchins 
gathered around him in a friendly mood. She said, “Rastus 
come on in here and let dem white children alone, as soon 
as they get the ‘lasses’ licked off yer bread they will call 
yer nigger and throw rocks at yer.” 
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That is the way some of the Republicans will do us the 
first time they find the “lasses” gone. 
The only objection I have to this administration in any 


form is the inability of some to see it as the old Negro 


woman saw her problem. 

When capital had its foot on the neck of labor and the 
farmer was being made poorer by the year by the process 
of having to pay too much toll for everything he bought out 
of proportion to the price received for what he sold, there 
came upon the scene one who tried and tried to down op- 
pression and lift the oppressed. He has had his ups and 
downs with varied degrees of success but full of hopes and 
good intentions, never giving up and always trying. I expect 
to stand by him now as in the past until he shall have had 
his full day in court and his present program become a real- 
ity or a defeat at the hands of the Republican organization 
aided by bolting Democrats from the Democratic Party 
program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. ; 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SWEENEY]. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, I find myself today in 
the company of a good many Members of the House who 
voted for H. R. 7730, which passed in July 1937, and who 
voted for H. R. 8202, which passed the House in August 
1937, in reversing my position, because I believe the admin- 
istration is trying to administer too large a dose, as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] said the other 
day in opposing this bill. I am happy that the opportunity 
is given to me to explain my observations on this legislation. 
I am not afraid to give the President all of the secretaries 
that he needs. I am willing to give him 20 secretaries, if 
there be need and if the measure comes up again as an inde- 
pendent resolution; and I will go along with him to abolish 
agencies that are useless and overlapping and that are an 
expense to the Government. I have had some opportunity 
to study these bills since last session; and while I have a 
great deal of respect for the membership of the House, I am 
fearful of the cry that rings out in this debate that this is 
a measure to destroy the President. Let us talk in terms 
of the office and not the President. Let us talk in terms of 
the Executive and not Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

I remember one gentleman who took the floor of the 
House in 1933, when the Economy Act was under considera- 
tion, to say that a vote against the measure was a vote to 
destroy Roosevelt. I had come fresh from the Chicago con- 
vention the year before as a Roosevelt delegate to the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention. I took my political life in my 
hands to prevent a theft of votes from the Ohio delegation 
away from Mr. Roosevelt. I voted for him on the third 
ballot that insured his nomination as President. I went 
back to my district and worked tooth and nail for him. I 
organized at my own expense, 60,000 voters into a Roose- 
velt League to assist in his election. 

Despite the fact that, like the late Senator Huey Long, 
former Gov. James M. Curley, of Massachusetts, and 
other before-Chicago Roosevelt men who felt the lash of in- 
gratitude laid on our backs by the administration, I still 
have respect for the President, and I go along with him like 
many men in this House in his efforts to improve the social 
and economic life of the Nation. I support him when I 
think he is right. I oppose him when I think he is wrong. 
I challenge any man to say that my opposition is political 
or vindictive. I have an independent voting record in this 
House that I am proud of. Franklin D. Roosevelt set an 
example of independence as a State Senator in New York. 
I have tried to follow his example. I remember in 1933, 
when the Economy Act was up for consideration in this 
House, the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum], who yesterday announced that he would not 
support this legislation, addressed himself to the majority 
side of the House and said substantially, “Be careful how 
you vote, this record goes to the White House tomorrow, be 
careful how you vote.” 
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I remember this House gave Mr. Wooprum the largest dose 
of booing any man ever got in the House. I did not join in 


the booing. I despise booing or hissing in any public assem- 


blage, but the implication was there that unless you went 
along with the President, the old club of patronage would be 
held over your head, and many Members of that Congress, 
freshmen, in fear and trembling of the threat of patronage, 
succumbed to that appeal and voted for the Economy Act. 
It is significant that many Members who voted for that legis- 
lation were defeated in the following elections and in each 
instance those who voted against the act were reelected. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEENEY. Notnow. Those of us who voted against 
the Economy Act were not voting against Mr. Roosevelt. 
-That was an act to effect so-called economies in Government. 
It was a cruel piece of legislation, to inflict, as you remember, 
a horizontal 15 percent wage cut on every Federal employee, 
at a time when commodity prices had not declined sufficiently 
to justify the wage cut, and to wipe out overnight the dis- 
ability and compensation allowances of every World War vet- 
eran. It caused more trouble and placed thousands of vet- 
erans in the bread line and on the relief rolls of their 
community than any piece of legislation sponsored by the 
Roosevelt administration. Within 18 months after the pas- 
sage of that Economy Act Congress wiped it out because we 
knew it was sponsored by the Economy League of New York, 
-made up of men whom the President later called economic 
royalists. They sponsored it because they wanted Mr. Roose- 
velt to set an example in governmental economy so that the 
United States Steel Trust and the great corporations of the 
country could impose a wage cut on their employees by 
pointing to Uncle Sam as their alibi. They did it to the tune 
of 10 percent in less than a month after the so-called Econ- 
omy Act was passed. 

Oh, I have been through this fight before, and when they 
drag across the trail the red herring—you are about to 
destroy Roosevelt—it does not bother me. I am not con- 
cerned with the question of patronage. I have seen men 
from Virginia, men from Texas, men from North and South 
Carolina, men from Alabama, come up and take Federal 
jobs in my back yard with my own people standing idle in 
the market place looking for work, punished because their 
Congressman refused to vote for unsound legislation. Not 
only is it true of my district, but it is true of many districts 
throughout the country. But my people know that patronage 
has never motivated me. I made my appeal for election to 
my people solely on my record, and I am here again, as I 
was in the last Congress, because my people have confidence 
in my integrity and independence. 

In view of the remarks the other day of the distinguished 
gentleman who is presiding as Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, the distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], whom I consider one of the most 
valuable Members of Congress, I must go a little further. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] arose 
the other day and drew another red herring across the 
trail when so dramatically and brilliantly he raised the 
charge that there was propaganda organized in hatred, 
malice, and intolerance, spread throughout the country to 
arouse the leaders of the great Catholic Church on the 
subject of education. I know something about some of 
that propaganda. It was my privilege on my own re- 
sponsibility to make contact with the leaders of educational 
institutions in this country, many of them during the past 
week. It was my privilege, and on my own responsibility, 
to express my opinion and make contact with the leaders, 
sectarian and nonsectarian, in the educational field who 
were not of the church that has been referred to. My 
opinion from a study of H. R. 8202, the bill to create a 
department of welfare to include the department of edu- 
cation was that in making reference to the new department 
of welfare, this was de novo legislation, new legislation, and 
the words “to promote education” standing alone, without 
clarifying language or limitation of power, would make pos- 
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sible the creation of a Bureau of Education and possible 
standards of education imposed upon all the schools of the 
United States. One does not have to be a lawyer to under- 
stand the general grant of authority implied in that lan- 
guage. “To promote education,” standing alone, is loaded 
with the implication that the welfare department or a sub- 
agency thereof could set up a Bureau of Education, promul- 
gate standards of education that would conflict with the 
curricula of the independent schools, the private schools, 
and interfere with the curricula of boards of education in 
the several States. 

I think my friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Stack], in his humble, simple, eloquent way stated the 
cause—for those of us who were responsible for getting the 
concession from the committee the other day that the word 
“education” would come out by amendment—when he said: 
“I want to reserve to myself and my good wife, Mrs. Stack, 
the right to educate our five little children the way we see 
fit without interference from a Federal or State Govern- 
ment.“ That is the thought in the breast of millions of the 
citizens of this country today. [Applause.] I respect the 
viewpoint of some distinguished clergymen and educators 
who felt there was no cause for alarm. However, I believe 
that the great majority of the educators and the parents of 
children who possibly may be regimented feel about this 
question as I do. That eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. 

Do you think for a moment the committee made a con- 
cession when they agreed to strike the educational agency 
from the bill? If it was wrong in the first instance to put 
that in there—and it was admitted by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] who stated the other day 
he advised the committee to strike it out some months 
ago—why was it inserted in the first instance? If it was 
wrong then it is wrong now; and I challenge the committee 
to leave it in. The only way the concession was brought 
about was because the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Warren], a member of the committee, a 
gentleman for whom I have the greatest respect, an able 
Member of this Congress, took the floor and said, supple- 
menting what the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] said, that a false campaign conceived in hatred, 
bigotry, and intolerance was directed against this feature of 
the bill: that they were going to take it out to put the opposi- 
tion on the spot to see if they were sincere in opposing the 
reorganization bill. That is not a concession. I will tell 
you why they took it out. They took it out because the 
Nation was aroused like it never has been aroused before. 
Not only Catholics, Lutherans, and members of other relig- 
ious sects, were aroused, but men of nonsectarian groups, men 
of no religious faith were aroused because they saw that 
the implication of power in the bill was dangerous. The 
committee, wise politically as they are, knew that if that 
provision stayed in not very many Democrats would come 
back to Congress after the next election. 

The proponents of this measure attempt to win support 
for the bill by shouting about the organized propaganda 
against it. 

Let me ask, what is wrong about propaganda? I have 
encouraged every group I have ever addressed to keep in 
touch with their representative in the Federal Government. 
I make several speeches each year before the postal and 
other Federal groups of employees. Being a member of the 
House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, of which 
the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Map! is 
chairman, a man whom everybody in this House respects 
because of his consistent support of measures beneficial to 
the organized and unorganized workers of the country—I 
have this opportunity. I have said to these men as I say 
to every Federal employee, “Have no fear to write to your 
Congressman. Appeal to your Congressman to support leg- 
islation beneficial to your welfare and to defeat legislation 
detrimental to your welfare.” There was a time when they 
could not speak to their Congressman; there was a time 
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when they did not dare write to their Congressman, under 
threat of dismissal from the service; but the La Follette 
anti-gag law obviated that. 

Today the Federal employees do send telegrams to the 
Congress of the United States. The Members received a 
flock of them last month when the Treasury and Post Office 
Department appropriation bill was being considered. You 
will recall the Mead amendment for an additional appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 respectively for clerk and carrier hire 
over the amount provided in the bill. Was that organized 
propaganda? Was that purchased propaganda? I am 
sorry our President used that word “purchased.” It only 
shows he is human. He gets excited like the rest of us; 
and, in due time, I know he will reconsider the word 
“purchased.” 

Every time the American Federation of Labor has a meas- 
ure coming up for consideration in the Congress it will send 
word to every business agent throughout the length and 
breadth of the land stating, “Wire your Congressman. Wire 
your Senator” in support of or defeat of certain measures. 
That is the constitutional right of petition. The veterans 
exercise this right; every group and citizen has this preroga- 
tive. May I say there may be some crackpot letters come to 
our offices. There always will be. There may be some fake 
telegrams come to our offices. That will always happen. 
Some Members would indict the senders of legitimate letters 
and messages because of a few nonresponsible communica- 
tions. The other day someone read a wire addressed to Con- 
gressman Day, of Pennsylvania, purportedly signed by a 
political leader back in his district. This was declared a 
forgery. That we can expect, but not very often. When 
you say this avalanche of protests is not sincere propaganda, 
I challenge those who make the statement to answer back 
each telegram of those men and women who pay 40 cents on 
an average to send you a telegram, answer them back by 
letter or wire and say, “I think your letter or wire was con- 
ceived by false propaganda.” Do that and see how far you 
will get. [{Applause.] 

Mr. STACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEENEY. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. STACK. Does not the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, sterling Democrat that he is, believe that the Demo- 
crats on the floor of this House who are going to vote against 
this bill are really going to help the President? 

Mr. SWEENEY. I think the gentleman is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. Chairman, do you think that our colleague FRITZ 
LANHAM, of Texas, distinguished scholar that he is and who 
has the respect of everybody in this House; that our col- 
league, JoHN O’Connor of New York, good old war horse 
that he has been for years, and personal friend of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; that our colleague, Judge Wooprum, of Vir- 
ginia, who has carried the administration’s fight on this 
floor time and time again, are out to destroy the President? 
Not a bit. These men are men of conviction. They are 
men of courage and it takes courage now when the issue is 
made, when the smoke screen is created, that this is a move 
to destroy the President. 


I will tell you why the people are jittery about this bill. 


They expect this Congress at a time when 10,000,000 men 
are out of work to get down to brass tacks and do some- 
thing for the unemployed, to give some assistance to busi- 
ness, to do something for the youth of America who are 
coming out of the high schools, colleges, and universities 
by the thousands each year, with their M. A.’s, A. B.'s and 
Ph. D.’s, all dressed up but no place to go. We find them 
in the ranks of the W. P. A. We find them in the C. C. C. 
camps. The Government, while not responsible for this 
state of affairs, might well be considering means to correct 
the evil. The people are asking us to correct this situation 
so far as we can, They are asking us to provide loans for 
small industry; to bring about a consumer purchasing 
power; to do something constructive and not take the time 
of the Congress with this kind of a measure, which effects 
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no economies and has only caused confusion throughout the 
Nation. 

The other day the House for the first time since I have 
been here threw off the yoke of gag rule. No longer can 
this be called a rubber-stamp Congress. Friday was inde- 
pendence day in this House. At that time the House voted 
down the motion to limit debate after the Senate had spent 
several weeks discussing a similar issue. I trust the House 
will continue to function in the same independent spirit that 
it showed the other day. 

Mr. Chairman, we have come to the time when we have 
got to act intelligently. We have come to the time when we 
have to realize there is a fear in the country, whether it be 
right or wrong. The people of the United States read the 
newspapers. They read the headlines at least, every day, of 
the conditions existing in a disturbed world. They read of 
the advance of Hitler into Austria, the rape of Austria, the 
horrible conflict in historic Spain, the holocaust in the 
Orient, and they are thinking seriously—can that happen 
here? Will it happen here? No, not under Roosevelt, be- 
cause I have a lot of confidence in his statement that he 
will never aspire to be a dictator. But that is not the issue. 
It may happen at some future time. At a time in the dis- 
tance some gentleman who may have the philosophy of 
Hitler or Mussolini may occupy the White House. If the 
Congress, the people’s branch of the Government, surrenders 
its powers then it can happen here. 

This Congress controls the greatest liberties the Ameri- 
can people have—the right to make the Nation’s laws. The 
Congress is the agency of the people. This is the people’s 
Congress. It can create, it can destroy, and it can change, 
but it should never give up its prerogatives. I hope you will 
maintain this independent spirit, and I hope we may have 
honest, ample debate on every subject that may come before 
this body for consideration. 

Several million people of the Nation are wondering, when 
140 Congressmen petitioned the great Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to be heard on behalf of a better old-age pension law 
for those who are in distress, why they were denied by the 
administration that opportunity; why they were denied the 
right to speak through their Representatives in their own 
Congress. These are facts, and no one can deny them. An 
injustice has been done to the advocates of the General Wel- 
fare Act, H. R. 4199. 

Mr. Chairman, I close with this letter which came to me 
today. It represents my views on this bill; and I think the 
Members would do well to support the motion which will be 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] to 
strike out the enacting clause, so that this measure may be 
brought in at some other time when we can have ample con- 
sideration, free from the temper of the country as it exists 
today. These are my feelings as expressed in a letter I re- 
ceived from a man I do not know from Adam. The letter 
came to my desk this morning; probably other Members re- 
ceived a like letter. It is dated Montclair, N. J., April 4, 1938, 
and reads as follows: 

Regarding the pending reorganization bill, I would say in my 
opinion, no individual, no matter how good or how good his in- 
tentions are can safely be entrusted with too much power, as 
power like too much champagne or too much whisky goes to a 
person’s head. 

The best way to protect democracy in this country is for Con- 
gress not to surrender any of its power. 

In my opinion the wisest thing for Congress to do would be to 
defeat this bill, and then adopt a new bill of its own, and not have 
it drawn by college professors, and pass it at next session of 
Congress. 


Wm. McCraven Topp. 


Mr. Chairman, I thank God I am a citizen of these free 
United States. I thank God that we as representatives of 
the people in the United States Congress can rise on this 
floor and honestly criticize the Chief Executive or any other 
officer or agency of the Federal Government without being 
afraid of being taken from this Chamber by some goose- 
stepping military—stood against a stone wall and liquidated. 
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It is my opinion that no matter how this bill is perfected by 
amendments or otherwise the public at large will construe it 
as an unwarranted delegation of power to the Executive. 
Under the circumstances, Mr. Chairman, my vote is recorded 
against the present reorganization measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of an 
amendment, which I propose to offer at the proper time, that 
would exempt the Veterans’ Administration from the pro- 
visions of this bill. The amendment reads as follows: Page 
43, line 24, after the words “General Accounting Office”, 
insert a comma and the words “Veterans’ Administration.” 

This is the same amendment that the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Indiana, the ranking member of the World War 
Veterans’ Committee [Mr. Griswo.p], addressed himself to 
earlier in the consideration of this bill. 

As the Chair is aware, as soon as he was appointed to pre- 
side over the House during the hearings on this reorganiza- 


tion bill, I promptly approached him and sought recognition 


to offer this amendment at the proper time. This permission 
was very generously granted by that distinguished friend of 
the veterans, who now presides in the Chair, Mr. McCormack, 
of Massachusetts, At that time I was not aware that others 
in the House who are interested in the cause of the veterans 
were considering offering such an amendment. But having 
arranged for the recognition, it is my purpose to proceed with 
it at the proper time. 

In this connection, and to the end that the amendment 
might be written into the law, I have from time to time 


during the past several days contacted the distinguished 


gentlemen who compose the committee sponsoring this reor- 
ganization bill. I have pointed out to several of them indi- 
vidually that, in my judgment, it would be wisdom on their 
part to accept the amendment. It has been argued that it 
is not the intention of the Chief Executive to disturb the 


` Veterans’ Administration or to transfer its activities, in whole 


or in part, to some other department. In fact, when this bill 
was being considered in the other branch of the Congress 
assurances were given by certain sponsors of that legislation 
that it would not be disturbed. 

If it would not be disturbed then what objection can there 


be to the adoption of the amendment? If no one intends or 


has any desire to disturb the present set-up affecting the lives 
and welfare of thousands of our former comrades in arms, by 
what line of reasoning can it be argued that any harm can 
come by specifically exempting it? I assume that it was not 
the intention of the Chief Executive or anyone else in author- 
ity to change the status of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Securities and Exchange Commission, and a leng 
list of other commissions and departments that were specifi- 
cally exempt in the provisions of the bill under title I. It 
being the purpose not to interfere with these departments, 
they are specifically exempt in the bill. Then why can we 
not do as much for the Veterans’ Administration? If it is 
not the purpose to disturb it, then let us say so by affirmative 
law and not merely by verbal assurances. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, may I not point out that 
the memory of the Economy Act is still fresh in our minds? 
Representatives on the floor of this House recall that when 
that legislation was being considered we were given certain 
assurances by its sponsors that certain things would not 
happen. I do not impugn the motives or the sincerity of 
those in charge of that piece of legislation then, nor do I 
impugn the motives or good faith of those who would give 
the assurances under this legislation today: But I do recall 


that it took affirmative action of the Congress in the form of 


enactment of laws subsequent to the passage of the Economy 
Act to give those assurances the vitality and save them many 
hardships and abuses that those assurances were supposed to 
safeguard. There is an old saying that a “burnt child 
dreads fire.” We do not propose to be caught off guard on 
this proposition as on that. 
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The representatives of the various veterans’ organizations 
with whom I have discussed this matter are unanimous in 
their desire to have this amendment enacted into law. And 
so far as I know or am informed, the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, 
and all veterans’ organizations favor it without exception. 
They do not distrust our great President. They do not dis- 
trust the sponsors of this legislation. They are merely being 
practical. They say, “If we are not going to be disturbed 
then put it in the law so we can forget it and will know 
that we are on the same footing with these other commis- 
sions and administrations that are exempted.” And so, Mr. 
Chairman, I think that the committee in charge of this 
legislation should be practical. They should accept the 
amendment. Certainly it cannot injure their cause and 
the objective that they seek in the passage of the legisla- 
tion. On the contrary, they have every reason to believe 
that it will enhance the enactment. of the legislation into 
law. But if the committee should not see fit to be thus 
practical, then I appeal to the House to be practical and let 
us stand with the veterans of the country and their duly 
constituted legislative officers who want to see this amend- 
ment written into the law. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ramsprcx]. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, we have had a lot of 
fun here this afternoon listening to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Crean] reply to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHort].. It happens 
that 2 years ago I had the privilege of visiting in the home 
city of the gentleman from Kentucky and addressing a 
Democratic audience in that famous courthouse there in 
the county where Abraham Lincoln was born. I believe it is 
well enough for us to keep in mind as we consider this 
reorganization bill the fact that some of the great leaders 
of this country have come from humble surroundings, and 
one great President who served during a period of great 
crisis in our Nation was born in a log cabin in rural Ken- 
tucky and had little education except that which he ac- 
quired for himself by diligent effort. Of course, there are 
those in this country who believe, and sincerely believe I 
may say, that only the supereducated ought to have anything 
to do with government. I think some of that thought -is 
back of some of the things in this so-called reorganization 
bill. 

This is not the first time I have faced the question of 
reorganization. In 1928, as a member of the general as- 
sembly of my home State and under the leadership of my 
distinguished colleague the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. 
Peterson, of the First Georgia District, we drafted a reor- 
ganization bill which we presented to the house of repre- 
sentatives, not to give the Governor of Georgia authority to 
reorganize the executive branches of our State government 
but to reorganize them by statute. It is true the bill did 
not pass in that session of the legislature, but 2 years later 
the legislature did pass a bill reorganizing the State govern- 
ment of Georgia without the necessity of delegating au- 
thority to the chief executive of that State. I am, there- 
fore, not opposed to reorganization, but I am reserving to 
myself the right to pass upon the content of any bill for 
which I may vote. 

I may say in that connection I have listened with a good 
deal of interest to the speeches made here in this body by the 
leaders on my own side of the House, in which they have 
undertaken to make this an issue of for or against the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Iam willing to lay my record in 
this Congress alongside the record of any other Democrat 
here and have the people of my district judge whether or 
not I have been loyal to the leader of my party. I have not 
followed everything he has recommended. If the people of 
my district permit me to stay here, I do not intend to prom- 
ise them or anybody else that I am going to follow, without 
question, the recommendations of any man, any faction, or 
any group. [Applause.] May I say to the leaders who have 
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charge of this bill—and I believe they are all conscientious— 
that those of us who are attempting to write amendments 
into this bill can no more fairly be charged with being 
against the President of the United States than can we fairly 
charge that they are against the President of the United 
States in the bill they have brought to the House. The 
President sent to this Congress about a year ago or a little 
over a report of a committee on organization, which I hold 
in my hand, entitled “The Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee,” of which Mr, Brownlow was chairman. The Presi- 
dent recommended to this Congress the enactment into law 
of that committee’s recommendations. I challenge any 
member of the Reorganization Committee to rise on this 
floor and say the committee has followed in toto more than 
one recommendation made by the Brownlow committee. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The committee will absolutely agree with 
the gentleman that we did not follow the recommendations 
of the President’s committee and, further, the President has 
never asked us to follow the recommendations of that com- 
mittee. : 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I thank the gentleman for that obser- 
vation. I understood that to be the position of the commit- 
tee. Therefore, I say those of us on the Democratic side 
who believe further changes should be made in the bill 
drafted by this committee have just as much right to that 
opinion ‘as the gentleman from Texas, our beloved majority 
leader, has to his opinion or the members of this committee 
have to their opinions. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Did not the Brownlow committee in 
addition to recommending a particular type of reorganiza- 
tion recommend that the Congress stop appropriating for 
specific items and appropriate lump sums? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The gentleman may be correct. about 
that. I do not recall about that particular point. 

Furthermore, may I point out for the Recorp and for the 
information of the Members of the House who are still here 
at this late hour that this Committee on Government 
Organization, as far as I have been able to find out, held no 
public hearings, invited nobody except a selected. list of 
witnesses to appear before the committee, and, as far as my 
knowledge goes with reference to the civil-service matter, 
consulted no Member of the House either on the Demo- 
cratic or Republican side with reference to the provisions the 
committee wrote into this bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECE. I yield to the gentleman just for a 
question. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman cannot deny that I re- 
quested him to get in touch with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Meran] who was chairman of the subcommittee 
handling the civil-service bill. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I so stated in the speech I made here 
a day or two ago, but at that time the committee had 
formulated its bill and had closed the hearings, and the 
minds of its members were made up. 

Now I am not particularly concerned about that feature 
of it except to this extent, Mr. Chairman. I think under 
the situation we have in Congress it is unwise to delegate 
the writing of legislation to special committees that are 
not familiar with the subject matter which they must 
consider, and this has no reference to the gentlemen on 
this committee because I made this same statement before 
the Rules Committee when they were considering the reso- 
lution creating this special committee, and I do not mean 
in any way to reflect upon the gentlemen. They are fine 
gentlemen and my friends, and I think they have done a 
good job insofar as the changes they have made in many 
respects in the Brownlow report are concerned. 

I will just point out one reason why I say you ought to 
leave these matters in the hands of the committees that 
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have made a study of them over the years. 'The economy bill 
that was brought in here in 1932 or 1933, I forget now 
which bill it was, permitted the executive branch of this 
Government to retire Federal employees on an annuity, if 
they had 30 years of service, regardless of their age. This 
was done in the name of economy and they retired about 
9,000 of them, and it is going to cost the Government 
$109,000,000 before we get through paying them. Every one 
of those places has been filled, so this was a dead loss to us, 
because the committee handling the legislation did not 
understand how the Retirement Act operates. 

I am not going to try to read the Brownlow report, al- 
though I have it here before me, but the first provision 
provides six additional secretaries for the President, and 
this is the only recommendation that this committee has 
carried out in accordance with the report. I am not going 
into detail as to the other recommendations. It has been 
admitted here that my statement is correct, but I do want 
to discuss for a few minutes what the Brownlow committee 
recommended and what the President approved with ref- 
erence to civil service, and then show what this committee 
has brought here, to show you that the thing I am advo- 
cating comes nearer what the President recommended than 
does the bill brought here by this committee. 

The Brownlow committee recommended the’ abolishment 
of the bipartisan Civil Service Commission, the setting up 
of a board composed of seven members to be appointed for 
staggered terms so they could not all expire during one ad- 
ministration, and that this advisory citizens’ board of seven 
should hold a competitive examination, the examination to 


-be graded by special people selected for that purpose and 
-from that examination three names were to be sent to the 


President of the United States from which he should appoint 
a single civil-service administrator. Can you find that in 
this bill? 

They also recommended that this advisory board have the 
right to appoint an expert staff to make its own independent 
investigations, and you cannot find that in this bill. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. As I understand, that will be 
incorporated in an amendment that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Map! will offer, and which has been placed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I am pleased to hear that such an 
amendment is to be offered because without independent 
authority, without their own staff, both in Washington and 
in the field, this advisory board would be nothing but a 
social, pink tea gathering when they met here every 3 
months. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. And I may say the committee 
has agreed to that amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If that amendment is incorporated, has 
the gentleman any idea it will be in the bill when the bill 
comes back from conference? 

Mr, RAMSPECK. I cannot answer that, I will say to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 
oe HOFFMAN. . The gentleman has been here a long 

e. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Of course, I realize whatever bill is 
finally passed on this subject will be a bill written in con- 
ference. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. -Is there not a provision similar 
to that in the Senate bill? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. And if there is, under the rules 
of the Congress it cannot be taken out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank your honor, the judge. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Motion overruled. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thought it would be, if it was sensible, 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. The Brownlow committee also recom- 
mended that the single administrator be given the power to 
organize and direct a central personnel agency, and that is 
not in this bill. 

Now, I propose to offer an amendment when the time 
comes in the reading of this bill to retain the bipartisan 
three-person Civil Service Commission created 55 years ago 
by the original act and to set up under that board, selected 
by that board, as recommended by the President and the 
Brownlow committee, by competitive examination, a civil- 
service administrator, to whom shall be given the executive 
powers of the civil service only. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion has certain legislative powers, it has certain semijudicial 
powers, it exercises appellate jurisdiction from the divisions 
in the Civil Service Commission, and those powers should 
not, in my judgment, be delegated to any single person. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Did I understand the gentleman 
to say he favored, and his amendment would contain, a pro- 
vision calling for an examination to select the civil-service 
administrator? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Les. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Does not my friend from Georgia 
admit that immediately that is the law you exclude auto- 
matically many of the best men that could be obtained to 
fill the position of administrator of the civil service—men 
who would not take the examination; and is it not likely you 
might get this college professor who could pass a good exam- 
ination that we have heard so much about? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No, I do not agree to that. I say to the 
gentleman that I think you can get a splendid executive 
head for the administrative features of the law by examina- 
tion, just as we have gotten them in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and in the Federal Trade Commission 
and in other agencies of the Government. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Oh, the gentleman will not say 
that Commissioners of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are appointed after civil-service examination. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Oh, I am not talking about the Com- 
missioners in these agencies, I am talking about the chief 
-clerks and others who head the different divisions and 
branches of the agency. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. But the Brownlow report con- 
tained a proposition of selecting an administrator by civil- 
service examination, and we maintain, or at least some of 
us do, that that would automatically exclude men big enough 
to do that job because they would not put them in compe- 
tition with men who were looking for a job. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I just do not agree with the gentleman’s 
theory about it. I think you could get a good man in that 
way, and I may say to the gentleman frankly that we differ 
as a matter of principle. I am not personally in accord 
with his view. I never will by my vote, if it stays in this 
bill, vote for any measure that will put a political appointee 
in charge of 800,000 Federal employees. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. At the present time we have 
three appointees of the President in charge, two of one 
political party and one of the opposite political party. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The gentleman is correct about that, 
but we have a bipartisan representation, and that is the 
principle that I am fighting for here today. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECEK. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it not true that in 
appointing these three Commissioners they are not all 
selected from one section of the country. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is true. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. They are usually not all 
of one religion. We are a very large country and there are 
many religions and many different ideas. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is true. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Does the gentleman think that any 
big banking institution in this country, or some great cor- 
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poration like the General Motors, would ever go out and 
select a president of that institution by some sort of civil- 
service examination? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I think they could very well do it, and I 
think the personnel department of all these big corporations 
do almost the same thing. They make a real investigation of 
the people they select, but, of course, I do not compare a 
business institution with the Government. We have politics 
in the Government, and if we are going to have a merit 
system we have to have some method of making the game fair. 

Mr, ZIMMERMAN. Does the gentleman not think in such 
cases that the appointment is made because of the ability of 
the man to fill the job and not because of his ability to pass 
any particular examination or requirement? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. And who is going to test that ability? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. That is the way I think a man should 
be selected to head this organization, rather than as a result 
of some examination, because, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Fren M. Vinson], a lot of men would not 
want to take a competitive examination. 

Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. ` 

Mr. CURLEY. The gentleman is chairman of the Civil 
Service Committee, of which committee I have the honor to 
be a member, and in my opinion I think he is taking an 
opposite position in connection with this proposed bill to 
what he did with his own bill on which we had a number of 
hearings. However, I do not want to take that matter up 
now, but I want to state about my experience with civil 
service—— 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Oh, I cannot yield for that purpose. 

= COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does not the gentleman feel that one 
way to play the game fair is to give the practical man the 
Same opportunity as you would give the college graduate? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Absolutely, and that is one of the rea- 
sons I am opposed to this plan you have, because I know 
some of the people back of this proposal want to make the 
civil service a place where nobody but a college graduate can 
enter, and I shall not submit to that. I think a man who 
educates himself ought to have just as much opportunity to 
take a civil-service examination as a man who holds a 
college degree. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And the gentleman knows that I have 
been helping him along with that idea. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And letter after letter has gone from me 
to the Civil Service Commission demanding that they give the 
practical man the same opportunity as the college graduate, 
and not eliminate someone by saying that he must have 3 or 
4 years of college. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. And the very people back of the proposal 
are the people who want to close the civil service to everybody 
who is not a college graduate. Under this bill we are pre- 
paring to give to one man the right to fix the examination 
requirements and the salaries for several hundred thousand 
positions in the Government service, because at the present 
time the Classification Act, which is administered by the Civil 
Service Commission, covers only a comparatively few thou- 
sands out of the 800,000 people we have in Government 
service today. 

Authority is given in this bill to extend the Classification 
Act all over the country. That would give authority to this 
single man to fix the salary of every one of these hundreds of 
thousands of positions, a pay roll which runs to over 
$1,000,000,000 a year. That is the power this committee is 
prepared to give to one person. 

My friend the distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Mean] the other day discussed the question of certain 
of our States and certain other countries that had one-man 
civil-service administrations. Yes; they had a single civil- 
service administrator in Australia and they practically 
wrecked the civil service over there. They repealed that law 
and set up a commission of three. The gentleman spoke 
about States that had recently enacted legislation. Here are 
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the facts as given by the president of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and I think they are correct: 

While it has no particular bearing on the sort of administration 
to be provided for the Federal civil service, Mr. Mzap refers to the 
adoption of civil-service laws during the past 2 years in Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Maine, Michigan, and Tennessee, and he appears to 
be under the misapprehension that these States have provided 
for u personnel director instead of a commission. Arkansas, Maine, 
and Michigan specifically created civil-service commissions to ad- 
minister their laws. Connecticut, while having an individual per- 
sonnel director, also provides in the law that there be a civil- 
service board composed of the heads of the operating departments 
of the State government. The board is not a quarterly board as 
provided in Mr. Mean’s bill but is one that is on the job all the 
time. Tennessee has placed the administration of its law in the 
existing department of administration under the State personnel 
director, who is to serve as administrative head of the division 
of personnel. 

So the record discloses that not a single one of those 
States has adopted the one-commissioner plan as the gentle- 
man from New York indicated, I am sure under a misappre- 
hension. 

Other questions have been raised here in regard to the 
present Civil Service Commission. It has been charged that 
the Commission has done nothing to bring about improve- 
ment in the conduct of employee relationships and in the 
establishment of adequate machinery for dealing with em- 
ployee grievances. The present Commission under the pres- 
ent law has no such authority. They had the authority in 
their own organization and they have set up a method of 
conciliation to deal with grievances among the employees of 
the Commission. 

It has also been charged that the Commission has done 
nothing to promote safety programs and health and working 
conditions in the departments and establishments. I point 
out to you that the Civil Service Commission under the 
present law has no such authority and could not make any 
effort along that line. 

Then the question has been asked, “What has it done to 
assist the advancement of employees to honorable careers 
within the service through improved promotion and trans- 
fer systems?” The answer to that is that time and time 
again the Commission has asked Congress to give it au- 
thority. It has asked the President to issue Executive orders 
setting up such a system. They have asked for the money 
and the authority to carry out such recommendations. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECE. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it not true also that 
the President issued an Executive order preventing any pro- 
motions? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I am not familiar with that Executive 
order. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Such an Executive order 
was issued at one time. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I feel very strongly about this matter. 
I have devoted a good deal of time and effort to the civil- 
service question. I have been a Member of this House 8 
years and a member of that committee all that time. If 
the House adopts this provision in this bill, it ought, in fair- 
‘ness to those of us who believe in civil service, to change the 
name of this administrator from “civil-service administrator” 
to “patronage administrator.” [Applause.] Under this set- 
up you will have not the slightest protection, not the slightest 
check on this administrator. He will have all the power of 
law subject to no one except the President of the United 
States. I think it is time, my friends on my side of the House, 
that we might as well remember that the Democrats will not 
always be in power and that this legislation we are consider- 
ing is not temporary legislation to go out of existence when 
the present occupant of the White House leaves, but that we 
are enacting legislation to hold over into the next Presidential 
term with the possibility that it may be exercised by the 
opposition party. I am not willing to submit the Democratic 
employees in the civil service to the action of a Republican 
President, who might be against civil service; I am not willing 
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to have them at his mercy. I hope the Members of Congress 
on the Democratic side will not take part in doing that in- 
justice, as I see it, to the civil-service employees. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. It is proposed under 
civil-service regulations provided in the bill to put 200,000 
eon into the civil service by noncompetitive examina- 

on. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Does the gentleman un- 
derstand that that is according to the merit system? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No, not entirely; but I may say to the 
gentleman from Minnesota that I had a bill to bring them 
in by competitive examination. I found, however, that it 
was impractical for it would cost $6,000,000 and would dis- 
rupt the service while the changes were being made. 

I was convinced against my better feeling, that that was 
the way it should be done, but it was not practical. It has 
never been done except in one instance during the Coolidge 
3 tration with any group of considerable size by either 
party. 

s 8200 ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Will the gentleman 
ae RAMSPECK. I yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Suppose this law passes 
and these individuals are blanketed into the civil service by 
a noncompetitive examination and we got another ad- 
ministration. What might happen to those 200,000? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That administration might let them go 
and I think probably would. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. They would be justified 
in doing that. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York has made the best argument he could about 
various organizations supporting this civil-service provision. 
You know, these organizations are somewhat like we Con- 
gressmen. Occasionally they make the mistake of commit- 
ting themselves to something by name and number, and I 
think many of them are in that. position in reference to 
this proposition. Some of them were so anxious to get on 
the band wagon last year that when the Brownlow report 
came out they immediately said, “We are for that”; then, 
when the committee brought in something entirely different 
in principle—in other words, when it brought in the single 
administrator who is a political appointee instead of a merit 
appointee—they could not back up and explain to their 
constituents. 

I may say that the American Federation of Labor and all 
its affiliated groups, including the postal workers and other 
organizations in the Federal service, are not for this provi- 
sion as written in the House bill. You may wonder why you 
are not hearing from some of the leaders in the postal groups. 
I am going to tell you a little secret about that because it 
shows a spirit that is commendable. They think so much of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mezan] that they are not 
willing to do or say anything that might hurt or offend Jim 
Map. That is the reason the leaders of the National Feder- 
ation of Post Office Clerks, the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, and the Railway Mail Clerks are not in your office 
every day with the request to oppose this thing. They do not 
want it any more than the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees wants it. 

Mr. Chairman, this letter from which I haye been quoting 
about Mr. Merap’s statement was written to the Honorable 
William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, under date of February 1, in reply to a letter written 
to Mr. Mitchell by Mr. Green. 

In conclusion may I say that all sorts of pressure will be 
brought to bear on you, as has already been done to some 
extent, to follow the President of the United States. I be- 
lieve in giving the benefit of the doubt to our leader, and 
I have always tried to do that, but as I look back over the 
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last 26 or 27 years, I remember that 27 years ago this week 
I came to Washington and took a job over here in the old 
House Office Building as the first Democrat to get into the 
House Post Office during the Taft administration, when the 
Democrats got control of the House. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, the Democrats organ- 
ized this House with Champ Clark as Speaker and with 
Oscar Underwood as floor leader. All down through the 
years I have heard that same plea, just like a lawyer always 
tries the other lawyer when he has a rotten case. They come 
here and say, “Stand by ‘the President,” yet the men who 
are left in Congress today, of those who were here in 1911, 
when I first saw Congress in session, are the men who have 
had the courage and the conviction to do what they thought 
was right. [Applause.] You know that is true. 

No party has ever stayed in power simply by following the 
leader, right or wrong, and the Democrats are not going to 
stay in power by that method. We cannot disregard the 
public opinion of this country, Mr. Chairman, and the people 
of the United States are aroused over this bill. Whether 
it is justified or not, they are afraid, they are fearful of 
what the consequences might be from this bill; therefore I 
say to you that if I were President of the United States 
today I would withdraw this bill in deference to the public 
opinion in this country. [Applause.] 

I am not afraid of dictatorship from Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
In fact, I am not afraid of dictatorship in this country from 
anybody as long as we exercise our rights here as Repre- 
sentatives of the people and reflect the sentiment of the 
people who send us here. If we do that, this country will 
be saved. I think we ought to exercise our right to judge 
this legislation upon its merit and to vote for such amend- 
ments as we think are necessary and beneficial, then vote 
upon the final draft of the bill as we see fit, and not on 
account of some fancied question whether we are for or 
against the President of the United States. Of course, as 
Democrats we are for the President. Of course, we want to 
see him succeed. We want to see this administration suc- 
cessful, but you cannot make it a success if you are going 
to enact legislation to which the people are opposed and if 
you are going to create so much fear in the minds of the 
people of this country that they will have no confidence in 
government, then you are going to destroy your party and 
you are going to do a great deal of damage to the country. 
CApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SADOWSKI]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, Sapowsk1] yield to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman] for the purpose of submitting a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. While the gentleman from Georgia was 
speaking, I asked whether or not if amendments to this 
bill were agreed to and the bill sent to conference, those 
amendments could be wiped out in conference. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Frep M. Vinson] made the reply 
that if the amendment were contained in the House bill and 
also in the Senate bill it could not be wiped out in confer- 
ence. My parliamentary inquiry is this. In view of the 
statement in the manual that when an amendment strikes 
out all of the bill after the enacting clause and substitutes a 
new text the bill may be rewritten in conference, and in view 
of the statement that this bill strikes out all after the 
enacting clause and inserts the part printed in italics, may 
not the bill be rewritten in conference? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I refuse to yield 
further. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman did yield 
to me. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I refuse to yield further. I did not 
know it was going to come out of my time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I thought 
he did, I should like to be recognized on this point, then, 
if the Chairman please. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I refuse to yield. 

Mr. HOPFMAN. I was on my feet before the gentleman 
from Michigan was recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may state to the gentleman 
from Michigan that the inquiry the gentleman was attempt- 
ing to make is a matter to present to the Speaker and not 
to the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck] is here because I am 
going to confine my remarks to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Several days ago I took the floor in support of Sen- 
ator McKELLar’s amendment providing for Senate confirma- 
tion of appointees receiving $5,000 or more, and during the 
discussion I pointed out that the Civil Service Commission 
had for years been violating the provisions of the act as 
passed by Congress, providing that appointments to the 
public service shall be apportioned among the several States 
upon the basis of population ascertained at the last pre- 
ceding census; that these violations had reacted most ad- 
versely against my State of Michigan. The gentleman 
from Georgia, the chairman of the House Civil Service 
Committee, immediately launched into an elaborate defense 
of the Civil Service Commission and in the course of his 
remarks stated that I was not well informed as to the activi- 
ties of the Civil Service Commission. I do not pretend to be 
as well acquainted with the activities of the Civil Service 
Commission as is the House chairman of the Civil Service 
Committee. However, I do know facts when I see them and 
these facts are taken from the reports of the Civil Service 
Commission and cannot be denied either by the Commis- 
sion or the gentleman from Georgia, 

I know that the State apportionment law applies only to 
positions in the executive branch of the Government at 
Washington, and that the apportioned service constitutes only 
about 5 percent of the entire Federal classified service. It 
does not include positions in the field service such as those 
in local post offices, customs districts, and so forth. 

On January 25, 1935, I wrote to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion as follows: 

JANUARY 25, 1935. 
Hon. Harry B. 


MITCHELL, 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mn. MrrcHELL: I desire to bring to your attention the unfair 
apportionment of civil-service employees in the Departments in 
Washington. 


According to the provisions of the Civil Service Act appointments 
to the public service in the departments in Washington shall be 
apportioned among the several States upon the basis of population 
as ascertained at the last preceding census. Accordingly, Michi- 
gan should be entitled to 1,287 employees. At the present time 
Michigan has received only 499, or only 39 percent of the number 
that it is rightfully entitled to have under the act. We are entitled 
to have 788 additional employees under the civil service here in the 
Government departments in W: m. Michigan is one of the 
largest Federal tax-paying States in the Union. This discrimina- 
tion is unwarranted and should be corrected immediately. 

The report of the Civil Service Commission discloses that the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, and Vermont have a 
total of 13,442, or over 40 percent of the entire number. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which is entitled to only 129, has received 9,442; 
Maryland, which is entitled to 434, has 1,875; and Virginia, entitled 
to 644, has received 2,008. This distribution was made in direct 
violation of an act of Congress. I do not mean to infer that the 
present Commissioners of the civil service are responsible for this 
maldistribution that has taken place in the past, however, it is 
your clear duty to correct this situation immediately. 

I know of my own personal knowledge that there are thousands 
of unemployed taxpayers and citizens in the State of Michigan 
who have filed and taken civil-service examinations and are on 
the eligible list. 

These applicants should receive every consideration at this time 
to the end that the intent of as expressed in section 2, 
of the Civil Service Act of 1883, be sustained. 

Very cordially yours, 
GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
Chairman, Michigan Democratic Delegation, 
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This letter and the statistics therein were based on the 
report of the Civil Service Commission as issued in January 
1933 and was written in January 1935. 

Of course, I had hoped that my letter would bring favorable 
results, and I anxiously awaited the next report, which was 
issued in April 1935. I found then that not only had the 
wrong continued but, in fact, the situation was aggravated; 
so on April 24 I wrote as follows: 

APRIL 24, 1935, 
Hon. Harry B. 


Chairman, Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. MITCHELL: On January 25, 1935, I wrote to you and 
pointed out that, according to the civil-service report on conditions 
of apportionment on January 15, 1935, Michigan had 499 persons 
employed under civil service and was entitled to 1,287. I pointed 
out to you that I sincerely hoped that this unfair apportionment 
would be gradually corrected. 

According to the report issued by the Civil Service Commission 
on April 15, 1935—3 months later—we find that Michigan is entitled 
to 37 additional appointments, or a total of 1,324, and only received 
24 additional appointments during the 3-month period. 

It appears, therefore, that not only has nothing been done to 
correct the unfair distribution of positions under civil service, 
but, in addition thereto, we receive only 24 out of the 37 addi- 
ee. e we were entitled to receive during the 3-month period 
: I feel it my duty to bring this matter strongly to your attention 
so that I may report to the people of Michigan that an injustice 
that had been perpetrated in the past has been corrected under 
the Roosevelt democratic administration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, M. C. 

I now wish to point out that according to the statistics 
taken from the Fifty-fourth Report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
that this condition has still gone on without correction. 
During this period the number of employees under civil 
service have increased generally and the Michigan quota, 
or the number of employees that Michigan would be en- 
titled to has increased by 328; or in other words Michigan 
was entitled to 1,317 in 1933 and in June 1937 it was en- 
titled to 1,645 because of this additional increase. 

In 1933 Michigan had 442 people on the civil-service 
rolls. It was in arrears 875. In June 1937 Michigan had 
741 employees on the rolls, so it is 904 in arrears. It is true 
that we have gained 299 employees during this period, but 
at the same time it must be pointed out that our quota was 
increased by 328, so that in the final analysis the net 
result is that the abuses of the past have not been cor- 
rected and we have in addition thereto taken a loss of 29 
employees that we are entitled to have under the increased 
quota. 

I wish to further point out that at this time there are 
40 States which are under quota and have not received the 
share of appointments that they are entitled to under the 
law. I wish to say further that according to this 1937 re- 
port the District of Columbia has 8,965 employees, while it 
is only entitled to 165; the State of Maryland has 851 em- 
ployes while it is entitled to only 554; the State of Virginia, 
1,966 employees while it is entitled to only 823. 

Now there is no excuse for this condition. We have a 
serious unemployment problem and there are plenty of 
people who have taken civil-service examinations and are 
anxiously awaiting a call for service. It may be argued that 
it is difficult to discharge these employees who obtained posi- 
tions because of the abuses of the civil-service law. To a 
certain extent I could agree with that argument, but I can 
see no reason why 351 employees residing in the District 
of Columbia, the States of Virginia and Maryland received 
appointments during the preceding year. These 351 ap- 
pointments should positively have gone to the States under 
quota. There is no excuse for this whatsoever. 

Concede that it would not be desirable to sever in whole- 
sale numbers those employees from the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and Virginia who have obtained employment 
through violation of the State apportionment law; still there 
is no way under the sun that anyone could justify a con- 
tinuation of a violation of the State apportionment law and 
that is exactly what has happened. The Civil Service Com- 


mission admits in its annual report that the Michigan quota 
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has increased 328 since 1933 and only 299 have actually 
been appointed and that no effort was made to correct the 
previous inequity that existed; that in 1933 where we are 
entitled to 1,317 and had received 442 or a loss of 875, that 
no effort whatsoever was being made to correct that condi- 
tion, and to add insult to injury they gyp us out of another 
29 during the period of 1933 to 1937, and during the same 
time, mind you, they are still employing and putting on 
additional help from the District of Columbia, States of 
Maryland and Virginia, and in the last year they see fit to 
hire 351 new people from the District and the two above- 
named States. 

Now mark this well: These unfair practices were not only 
used against Michigan but against a great many other 
States, and as I have stated before, there are today 40 States 
that have not received their fair and equitable share of rep- 
5 in the Government service as provided for by 

W. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
from Michigan 3 additional minutes. 

See LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Let me finish this statement. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman is speaking out of order. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I refuse to yield, Mr. Chairman. I am 
talking on the civil-service feature of the bill. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman is speaking out of order. The gen- 
tleman’s statement has nothing to do with the bill now before 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Michigan is discussing the civil service, 
the Chair observes. This is a matter contained in the pend- 
ing bill. Therefore, the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. And so today under this much lauded 
system of civil service my State finds itself gypped out of 904 
positions while the District of Columbia has been showered 
with 8,800 positions that it is not entitled to have under a 
positive and definite act of Congress. 

It would be well if we would ascertain why it is possible 
for this commission or any other commission or bureau to 
override the written law by its own bureaucratic regula- 
tions. It would be well to obtain a list of the names of 
those employed by the Civil Service Commission itself show- 
ing the date of his or her appointment; the post-office ad- 
dress, including street and number, which the clerk or em- 
ployee claimed as his or her residence; the place of birth of 
employee or clerk and the place where the civil-service ex- 
amination was taken, 

I have been informed that over 90 percent of the em- 
ployees in the Civil Service Commission are residents of the 
District of Columbia and the States of Virginia and Maryland. 
Perhaps that is one of the reasons why it is so difficult to 
obtain honest apportionment for the other States. I would 
like to know why the Commission insists on calling exami- 
nations in States and in the District where they already have 
more than their full quota. Why do they insist on having 
appointments and reinstatements from Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District when they have no positions due them? 

I would suggest to you Members of Congress from the 40 
States who have been discriminated against to obtain from 
the United States Civil Service Commission reports on the 
condition of the apportionment. You owe it to your con- 
stituents and to your State to see to it that the law is 
observed. 

In closing I wish to bring to the attention of the able 
chairman of the House Committee on Civil Service that 
his State is entitled to 988 employees and has only 631; 
that it is being gypped right now out of 357 appoint- 
ments. Those are 357 appointments that ought to go 
rightfully and legally to citizens of Georgia. I spent my 
early days on a farm, but I never heard of a farmer pouring 
perfume over a manure pile. I would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Georgia that he could render a great service if 
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he would insist on a correction of these abuses instead of 
trying to cover them up by making pretty speeches in 
behalf of the Commission. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to ask a question of the Organization Committee. 

It has been rumored in the press and otherwise that the 
Veterans’ Administration would be exempted from the pro- 
visions of this bill and that the committee would accept an 
amendment which would continue it as a separate bureau 
as it is today. I hope that is true. Of course, I realize even 
if the Veterans’ Administration is exempted the bill may 
go to conference and the Senate may kill the whole propo- 
sition. In my opinion, the only safe thing to do is to kill 
this entire bill in the House. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts that if the House agrees to exempt the Veterans’ 
Administration and passes the bill and we go to conference, 
I feel confident the provision will remain in the bill. I be- 
lieve the gentlewoman from Massachusetts certainly wants 
to keep one administrator in charge of the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; we want to keep it 
a separate bureau. It would be very unfortunate to have 
it swallowed up by any department or by such a large de- 
partment as the contemplated department of public welfare. 

Mr. COCHRAN. But the gentlewoman does not want one 
administrator in charge of the civil service? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I think that is a quite 
different thing. The Veterans’ Administration has had a 
great deal of experience in connection with all veterans’ 
affairs for years. Under the civil service you have every sort 
of activity, while the Veterans’ Administration covers only 
one sort of activity. If it is decided fair and better for the 
veterans to have a commission at the head of the Veterans’ 
Administration it should be written into the law by Congress, 
not by the Chief Executive. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I believe the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts, as well as the other Members of the House, can 
thoroughly understand the committee will stand solidly 
behind whatever amendments the committee recommends, if 
the House agrees to them and the bill is passed by the House. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman’s 
committee recommend that the bureau be kept as a sepa- 
rate bureau, as it is today? I know the veterans all over 
the country want it to remain as it is. I am hearing from 
very many of them, and I have no doubt the gentleman 
has also. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Of course, I could not speak for the 
committee, but I believe the indications, together with what 
has been said by the members of the committee in charge 
of that title, are that such an amendment is probably in 
the making. I do not think the gentlewoman will be dis- 
appointed. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I know the chairman of 
the Committee for Organization has always been inter- 
ested in the veterans, but we must take no chances. First 
secure the amendment in the bill and then kill the entire 
bill in order to prevent its going to conference. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. McCormack, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill S. 3331, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, where a House bill, as in 
this case, contains a statement striking out all after the 
enacting clause of a Senate bill (S. 3331) and inserting the 
part printed in italics, and such a bill is passed here and 
sent to conference, may not the conferees write an entirely 
new bill so long as it is germane to the subject matter? 
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The SPEAKER. In answer to the parliamentary inquiry 
submitted by the gentleman from Michigan, the Chair will 
state that, of course, these conferees will be appointed under 
the general rules of the House. The presumption is there 
will be a full and free conference by the conferees on the 
differences between the two Houses, and the conferees may 
reach such decision as they may deem proper, but the Chair 
would not undertake to make an anticipatory ruling upon 
any action on the part of the conferees; in other words, the 
powers of the conferees are well understood by all Members 
of the House who are familiar with the rules, as the gentle- 
man from Michigan must be, and there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in this situation with reference to the powers of the 
conferees. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON rose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, If the gentleman will permit, I think 
a Chair is in error in assuming I am familiar with the 

es. 
$ The SPEAKER. That may have been a violent assump- 

on. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But in ruling on the agricultural bill, I 
understood the Speaker to state that where the House struck 
out all after the enacting clause of a Senate bill or where 
the Senate struck out all after the enacting clause of a 
N bill the conferees might bring in an entirely new 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no recollection of making 
aay ruling on that point in connection with any agricultural 
siete FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. It was my understanding that 
the question involved was this: If there was language in the 
Senate bill and you had identic language in the House bill, 
then there would be nothing in conference in respect of that 
language and there would be nothing in disagreement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Tell me this, if the gentleman please, 
where the House bill strikes from a Senate bill all after the 
enacting clause, as the House is here attempting to do with 
S. 3331, and the bill goes to conference, does the precedent 
cited under rule XLVI, section 530 and subsequent sections, 
at page 248 of the Manual and which reads— 

Where the amendment in issue strikes out all of the bill after the 
enacting clause and substitutes a new text— 

As it does here— 
the managers have the whole subject before them * „ 
may even report an entirely new bill on the subject— 

Apply here? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. When the House strikes out all 
after the enacting clause of a Senate bill, the Senate lan- 
guage certainly is in conference, and my statement to the 
gentleman was that if you had a paragraph in the Senate 
bill containing certain language and a similar paragraph with 
identic language in the House bill, there being no disagree- 
ment, nothing could be done about that language. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And where the House strikes out of the 
Senate bill, as we do here, all after the enacting clause may 
the conferees report an entirely new bill, as stated here, as 
I have just pointed out? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has answered the parliamen- 
tary inquiry of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Under the permission to revise and 
extend I add the following: 

It is very evident from what the Speaker has said and 
from what he did not say, and from what the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. FreD M. Vinson] has said, and from 
what he did not say, and from the precedent cited, that no 
matter what amendments we make to the bill here, if it be 
passed and goes to conference the conferees, as stated under 
section 546 at page 248 of the Manual, “have the whole sub- 
ject before them and may exercise a broad discretion as to 
details and may even report an entirely new bill on the 
subject.” 


and 
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That being true, with the knowledge we have of the pres- 
sure that is being put on Members to vote for this bill as is, 
and with the knowledge that the Senate is apt to demand 
its bill be passed, knowing as we do, if we accept the Presi- 
dent’s word that the Senate cannot be purchased by tele- 
grams, and knowing that it cannot be purchased in any 
other way, and that, having considered its own bill for 
weeks, then insisted that it pass, unless we want the Senate 
bill, which clearly the House does not want, we should not 
be fooled by amendments offered as bait for votes, if they 
are so offered, but should kill the bill here. 

We know what the people want. We cannot dodge our 
responsibility by amending the bill, sending it to conference, 
bringing it back in its original form, then passing it, think- 
ing that the people have forgotten or are not watching. 
For once they are awake to the situation; they have all of 
dictatorship they want in the Old World. No seeds of that 
system do they want sown here. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, in 
view of the fact that certain statements were made about Mr. 
Hoover’s stand on a single civil-service administrator, as well 
as other comments, that I may be permitted to extend my 
remarks in the Record at this particular point and include 
therein Mr. Hoover’s real stand on the matter, and also the 
stand of the President of his Civil Service Board, Mr. 
Campbell. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted 


me, I submit the following: 


MEMORANDUM ON FORMER PRESIDENT HOOVER’S ATTACK ON THE 
PROPOSAL FOR A SINGLE CIVIL SERVICE ADMINISTRATOR 


On November 13, 1937, former President Hoover, in an address at 
University, attacked the provision in the reorganization 
plan for a single administrative officer, stating: 

“And let me add a word upon the plan now before Congress for 
reorganization of the Federal Government. It proposes to abolish 
the Civil Service Commission, which has for 50 years given fine 
service and held high standards of training and freedom from 
politics in public service. The new plan proposes to substitute 
one-man control, No matter what the words of that bill may 
purport to mean it is clear that the plan is to destroy the progress 
we have made and substitute personal political control.” (New 
York Times, November 14, 1937.) 

Apparently Mr. Hoover overlooked the fact that he made the 
same recommendation to Congress on February 17, 1932, when he 
advocated the creation of a single personnel administrator, and the 
retention of the Civil Service Commission as an advisory body. In 
this message former President Hoover stated: 

“I recommend, therefore, that the Congress provide for— 

“(b) Adoption of the general principle that executive and ad- 
ministrative functions should have single-headed responsibility and 
that advisory, regulatory, and quasi-judicial functions should be 
performed by boards and commissions, thus permitting the transfer 
of certain regulatory functions from executive officials to existing 
boards or commissions and executive functions from boards and 
commissions to executive officials.” 

He went on to request that the President be authorized to make 
transfers, and that several new offices, including that of personnel 
administrator, be created. In commenting upon the proposed per- 
sonnel administration, he said: 

“The personnel administration should comprise various agencies 
relating to the personnel of the Government as a service agency to 
all departments of the Government. I recommend that the Civil 
Service Commission should be maintained as an advisory body to 
the personnel administrator, and the approval of this body should 
be required in all regulatory questions. The personnel adminis- 
trator should be the chairman of the commission. Other functions 
relating to the personnel of the Government should be transferred 
to the personnel administration as may be deemed wise from time 
to time.” 

The following paragraph from former President Hoover's message 
to Congress on December 3, 1929, is also pertinent and significant: 

“It seems to me that the essential principles of reorganization 
are two in number: First, all administrative activities of the same 
major purpose should be placed in groups under single-headed 
responsibility; second, all executive and administrative functions 
should be separated from boards and commissions and placed under 
individual responsibility; while quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial 
and broadly advisory functions should be removed from individual 
authority and assigned to boards and commissions. Indeed, these 
are the fundamental principles upon which our Government was 
founded, and they are the principles which have been adhered to 


in the whole development of our business structure, and they are 
the distillation of the common sense of generations.” 

The Honorable Thomas E. Campbell, President of the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission under Mr. Hoover, in testifying before the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments on 
March 17, 1932, on the Cochran bill—H. R. 8389—which provided 
for a single civil-service administrator to take over the functions 
of the Civil Service Commission, stated: 

“I might add that the form of the bill as introduced by Con- 
gressman COCHRAN, in which there is the creation of a single admin- 
istrator, has my full and earnest approval, because I think that 
from such a measure greater efficiency can be obtained. However, 
in the President’s message, he indicates that the commission form 
should be retained, with the president or chairman of the new 
consolidated commission as the administrative officer.” 

After the President submitted his recommendations to the 
Congress in January 1937, Governor Campbell, speaking before the 
Western Regional Conference of the Civil Service Assembly, stated: 

“I was greatly encouraged when the President accepted the 
thoroughly sound personnel recommendations of his Committee 
on Administrative Management. The establishment of a United 
States civil-service administration to be headed by a single civil- 
service administrator selected on a merit basis as a result of a 
Nation-wide open competitive examination can hardly fail to 
result in better and more effective personnel administration in 
the Federal Government. 

“My previous experience as a public official in local and State 
jurisdictions and as Governor of the State of Arizona, as well as 
President of the United States Civil Service Commission, have 
led me to the definite conclusion that boards and commissions 
are clearly not suited to the performance of administrative duties, 
Boards and commissions carry on their work by compromise and 
indecision. This is an inefficient method of operation and usually 
results in needless confusion, the diffusion of responsibility, 
harmful delay, and the lack of needed leadership. In cases where 
this situation does not exist, commissions frequently fall under 
the domination of one of their strongest members, while the 
other members play the role of mere ‘yes men.’ 

“It is for these reasons that many of the difficulties and inade- 
quacies apparent in the administration of the Federal merit sys- 
tem will unquestionably be overcome if the proposed single civil- 
service administrator is made responsible for all administrative 
and technical personnel functions. The creation of a civil-service 
board of seven nonsalaried citizens as suggested by the Committee 
on Administrative Management will furnish sufficient protection 
for the integrity of the merit system. The proposed new board 
will have no administrative or technical duties to perform. How- 
ever, it will serve as a watchful adviser to the President and the 
civil-service administrator. In this capacity it will render a 
useful function without manifesting the weaknesses inherent in 
the existing Civil Service Commission. 

“Within the past 50 years governmental operations have become 
broad in scope and complex in character. It is now more essen- 
tial than ever before that the personnel chosen to carry on the 
work of the Federal Government be highly qualified. This result 
can be attained only if Uncle Sam’s central personnel agency is 
permitted to operate under the administrative direction of a 
qualified administrator who can accept full responsibility for its 
work and can give it the imaginative leadership that is required. 
An efficient Government is essential if our democracy is not to be 
supplanted by some more drastic form of government. That is 
why I am looking forward to the final adoption of the President’s 
personnel proposals. I am for them. I hope they will be passed 
by the Congress.” 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that for a unanimous-consent request? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to submit a 
point of order? 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. I do, Mr. Speaker. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stack] has 30 minutes under 
a special order. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including a radio 
speech delivered by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor» in reference to the reply to 
me by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. FRED M. Vinson]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

-Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks and to include 
therein a short editorial from a Fitchburg paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I especially 
call the attention of the distinguished majority leader to this 
because he stated that I had the most vivid imagination of 
any person he ever came in contact with, and when Mr. Berle, 
the Assistant Secretary of State, spoke in Massachusetts and 
severely criticized us he said that what Massachusetts needed 
was imagination. Of course, under the circumstances, I con- 
sider that the majority leader paid me a great compliment. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


{From the Fitchburg (Mass.) Sentinel of March 31, 1938] 
SPEAKING OF IMAGINATION 

When Congresswoman Rocers, of Lowell, arose in the House 
yesterday to say that President Roosevelt's remarks about Senate 
passage of the reorganization bill implied “those who had heeded 
the [public] protest [against the bill] had been purchased,” 
Majority Leader RAYBURN countered: 

“Anybody who can place such an interpretation on the Presi- 
dent’s remarks has a most amazing imagination. I think the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has the greatest imagination of any 
person I have ever come in contact with.” 

Mr. Raysurn paid Mrs. Rocers a compliment. A keen imagina- 
tion is a wonderful possession for anyone to cherish. If Mr. 
Raypuen were gifted with a similar quality he could pierce the fog 
of confusion and visualize the full implications not only of Mr, 
Roosevelt’s remarks about the telegrams and the Senate action, 
but also of the reorganization bill itself. He would catch a vision 
of Congress surrendering its constitutional powers to a President 
who, in his Court- g proposal, clearly indicated how eager 
he was to usurp the allotted powers of the other branches of 
government, 

Yet. no lively imagination was needed to sense what Mr. Roose- 
velt meant when he said the Senate passage of the reorganization 
bill showed that the majority could not be “purchased.” The 
word “purchase” has a definite meaning. In the sense in which 
Mr. Roosevelt used it, it meant to “buy for a price.” 

No one would ever accuse the die-hard Senator Hmam JOHNSON 
with having a run-away imagination. In such important matters 
as international affairs he is a realist of the realists. Yet in the 
Senate yesterday he said: “I do not know exactly what is meant by 
this remark [by the President]. I do know the implication that 
arises from it. I feel I would be wanting in courage if I did not 
express my resentment at that remark. Did he [the President] 
mean they could only be purchased by projects?” 

Does it indicate a run-away imagination when one dares to sug- 
gest that the majority who voted for the reorganization bill had 
patronage and fat W. P. A. or P. W. A. projects in mind when they 
voted for the bill? 

It is not imaginary money that Mr. Roosevelt has at his disposal 
to pass out to constituents of those who vote as he wishes. Nor 
can the money spent be raised by imaginary taxes. The money is 
real and the taxes are real, and the power that Mr. Roosevelt 
possesses to purchase the conformity of Senators to his views is 
real. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on the bill under consideration that general debate be 
limited to 2 hours after we meet tomorrow, to be divided as 
heretofore. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

REORGANIZATION BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under special order heretofore made, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stack] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, first I wish to pay my humble 
respects to a great speaker, a great leader, and an impartial 
judge, a gentleman, and when I say “gentleman” I mean what 
that great master of English, a convert to my faith, Cardinal 
Newman, said when he described a gentleman as a man who 
never gives pain. 

The opponents of the reorganization bill; I think, did 
pretty well today. I am not going to hold the House much 
longer, except to propound a unanimous-consent request that 
I may revise and extend my remarks made in the House to- 
day, and add to them some newspaper clippings and some 
matter that I think pertains to my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, about 10 minutes ago I received 
the following telegram: 

MICHAEL J. STACK, 
House Office Building: 


Urge you to vote against governmental reorganization bill. 
PHILADELPHIA PROTESTANT FEDERATION. 
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I consulted with my good friend, Brother Eaton, who I 
understand at one time in his life had the hand of conse- 
eration laid upon him, and asked him how many compose 
this federation. His answer was that it included all of the 
Protestant churches in Philadelphia, and Philadelphia has a 
population of a little over 2,000,000 and is a Protestant city. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to preface my few remarks here 
this afternoon by calling to the attention of the House and 
to the people in the Sixth District of Pennsylvania and to 
the Nation a sample of the guttersnipe tactics my com- 
munistic friend, Davey Stern, and his paid hireling in the 
press gallery have consistently used against me since I have 
been in public life. e 

A story originating in Washington, April 2, captioned First 
New Deal Bolt, Stack Tells House.” And in the body of the 
story this scurrilous article maliciously says: 

Representative MICHAEL J. Strack, renegade Philadelphia Demo- 


crat, told the House today that in opposing the Government re- 
organization bill he was registering his first vote against the New 


The record of the House reporter’s shorthand book and the 
complete transcription in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Sat- 
urday, April 2, will give the lie to that foul and underhand 
method of misleading the people, and particularly the people 
in my district. He evidently got the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, the Honorable JoHN O'Connor, and myself 
mixed up, for Congressman O'Connor, I think, on that day 
said that his vote against the reorganization bill would de- 
stroy his perfect administration loyalty record. 

Certainly the vote that I am going to cast against this 
reorganization bill will not be my first vote against the New 
Deal; and, candidly, let me tell you that I am rather proud 
of my votes against some of the New Deal measures, par- 
ticularly the so-called wage and hour bill last December. 

Further down in the story the article states: 

Strack, most persistent unsuccessful seeker of recognition through- 
out the 3 days of debate on the reorganization measure, finally 


obtained 4 minutes in combined time from both sides in which to 
explain his position. 


My good and distinguished friend the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts knows that is not so, and that out of the good- 
ness and bounty of her little American heart, and because she 
loves free speech, she gave me 7 minutes of her time. 

I voted to recommit the so-called wage and hour bill last 
December, the bill from which my distinguished friend and 
colleague, the Honorable Lawrence J. Connery, by unani- 
mous-consent request had his brother’s name deleted from 
the bill because he felt that his brother and our friend, 
“Billy,” of happy memory, would not rest peacefully in his 
grave if the type of bill that was presented here on the floor 
of the House last December were passed bearing his name. 
I voted to recommit it because I believed the bill did not 
mean anything to the people of the Sixth District of Penn- 
sylvania; and that it did not mean anything, in fact, for the 
workingman in any part of the United States. 

The so-called wage and hour bill that was recommitted to 
the committee on December 17 was not a labor bill at all 
but a make-believe meaningless gesture to labor and in the 
words of an editorial from the December 18 Washington 
News, a Scripps-Howard publication that is well known for 
its liberal and progressive policies— 

Blame for the demise of the wage and hour bill rests chiefly, we 
believe, with the nature of the bill itself, its manner of birth, and 
its manhandling at the hands of its-friends. 

The Black-Connery bill, you will recall, sprang from nowhere 
last May, all written and done up in ribbons by brain trusters 
with a fiair for legalistic jargon. Its humane and public-spirited 
objectives were simple—to put a bottom to wages and a top to 
hours in interstate industries. These objectives could have been 
set down in 100 simple words. And, instead of merely outlawing 
wages and hours that no decent American employer has a right 
to demand of workers, the bill set up a bureaucratic board and 
endowed it with powers to invade the higher wage-hour brackets 


at their will, Like the N. R. A., it meant well, but it was too 
ambitious. 

Well, when it got to the House in a somewhat simplified form, 
the great House Labor Committee accepted, mark you, accepted, 
129 last-minute amendments, further confusing its purpose and 
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meaning. Finally, in a desperate and logrolling effort to pass it 
at any price, its sponsors agreed to exempt mining, milling, 
smelting, oil, agriculture, and what not, making the whole thing 
@ sorry joke on the workers whose li standards it was de- 
signed to raise. And when it went to a vote it was a mush of 
concession and a shining example of how not to prepare and 
pass Federal law. 

I am for legislation covering minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours for all industry. I am against sweatshops, and 
on February 25 of this year I introduced for the American 
Federation of Labor, H. R. 9628, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of minimum labor standards in employment in and 
affecting interstate commerce and for other purposes. Look 
up the Recorp of that date, and you will find a complete and 
intelligent analysis of the bill as prepared for me by the 
American Federation of Labor.. 

As I understand this bill, it has three main features easily 
understandable. First, it is to put a top to hours and a 
bottom to wages. Second, it is to be administered by statute, 
the same as any other law. Third, it has no geographical 
differentials, and I am reliably informed—in fact, I know that 
the A. F. of L., the real sponsors of this bill, experts on wage 
and hour legislation, will take a flexible minimum wage, be- 
ginning, say, at 30 cents per hour for the first year and be 
rigid, say, at 40 cents an hour after 2 or 3 years. Now, it 
seems to me, just an everyday garden-variety Congressman, 
that this great legislative body ought to be able to pass such 
a bill before this Congress adjourns. I am satisfied that 
our time would be much better occupied doing this kind of 
business than scaring the people in your district and in my 
district, and God knows they are scared to death with this 
so-called reorganization bill that has aroused the whole 
country within the last several days. 

I am for such a wage and hour bill, and if the adminis- 
tration is really for wage and hour legislation and they give 
the word, H. R. 9628, with reasonable amendments, can and 
will be passed almost immediately by this House. 

Let us be honest with ourselves. Why have a large por- 
tion of the industries which formerly gave employment to 
thousands of men and women moved to the sunny South- 
land? For no other reason than to take advantage of the 
low cost of operation resulting from the low wage scale pre- 
vailing in the South and the long hours of employment. 

The so-called wage and hour bill, defeated December 17, 
would perpetuate the differentials now existing between the 
northern and southern industries and continue the unfair 
advantages enjoyed by the South. 

I voted last December, let me say again, for the substitute 
bill which would enforce, by statute, with no discretion on 
the part of any administrative agency and no differentials, 
as between North and South. 

Oh, of course, I realize that my distinguished friend from 
Georgia, Bop Raus ECR, has doubts as to the constitution- 
ality of the A. F. of L. bill introduced by me, as well as 
other wage and hour bills. But the American Federation of 
Labor attorneys say it is constitutional, and I for one am 
now willing to take a chance with the now friendly Supreme 
Court we have. 

COMPROMISE WON'T DO; KILL THIS BILL! 


Last-minute compromise offers by administration leaders should 
not be permitted to grease the passage of the vicious reorganization 
bill by the House. 

The compromise proposals, hastily put forward in what appears 
to be a desperate effort to jam it through, do not make this 
poisonous measure acceptable. 

Even with the suggested modifications, the reorganization project 
places in the hands of the Executive—any Executive—vastly more 
power than is advisable in the interest of democracy. 

In spite of the proposed changes, the bill strikes at the authority 
of Congress and goes far toward establishing one-man government 
in liberty-loving America. 

The eleventh-hour plan to substitute a simple majority vote 
for the two-thirds ballot which the bill requires of Congress to 
annul an Executive act of reorganization is, in itself, an improve- 
ment. But its constitutionality may be open to question. 

Suggested exemption of the Bureau of Education in the Interior 
Department from resh that would bring it under the 
projected department of public welfare also is sound, as are the 
proposed safeguards against fears that education would be placed 
under Federal control, 
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Moreover, the idea of including the Veterans’ Administration 
among the agencies intended for exemption from change by Exec- 
utive order has points in its favor. 

But why, if the administration is willing to compromise on these 
important points, is it so determined to obtain of the 
reorganization bill? Obviously, there would remain, even with the 
proposed 


Trop changes were approved by the House it 
would not be drastically revised by the conference committee be- 
fore final passage. The frantic activity of the administration 
leaders now indicates that they would agree to almost anything 
in order to get the measure past the House hurdle. 

Instead of being aids to passage, the compromise offers ought to 
be a final and convincing argument to Congress and to the people 
of the United States that this reorganization bill is packed full 
of are and should be rejected. 

e administration's fearing defeat, have suggested 
modification of a few provisions. But how many dangerous pro- 
3 are ore in the bill concerning which no compromise has 

n proposed 

Has the administration suggested revision of the measure to re- 
tain the bipartisan Civil Service Commission instead of putting 
Government personnel under one official responsible solely to the 
Executive? 

Has the administration urged that the Comptroller General be 
kept on the job as the watchdog of the Treasury and that the 
control of expenditures be tightened instead of being turned over 
to the Executive virtually without curb? 

Has the administration admitted that the selfless six assistants 
to the President provided for in the bill might crowd Cabinet 
officers out of the Government picture? 

Has the administration let it be known that the national re- 
sources planning board which the reorganization measure would 
bring into being has potentialities for working incredible mischief 
with other boards? 

All these possibilities for change and compromise 
ommended themselves to the administration’s frenzied fixers. They 
remain notable among the bill's outstanding liabilities. 

The truth is that compromise of the outrageously obnoxious 

tion bill is not enough. The only safe treatment for this 
bill is to throw it in the wastebasket. 

Real Government tion to end overlapping and duplica- 
tion of agencies and functions and to reduce costs is badly needed. 
But Congress should have an influential part in it. One-man 
reorganization by the Executive, with no purpose of economy, 
would carry the country toward totalitarianism and disaster. 

It is not too late for citizens to send their protests against 
un-American measure to the Congressmen. 

Compromise won't do. Defeat this pernicious bill! 


NO TIME FOR A PERILOUS EXPERIMENT 

As the controversial reorganization bill moves toward a vote in 
the House, it is desirable, in the interest of fairness and sound 
judgment, that every citizen be clear in his own mind as to the 
potentialities of this measure. 

President Roosevelt is on record, through his remarkable letter 
to an “unknown friend,” as disavowing an ambition to be a 
dictator and disclaiming any dictatorial purpose in the reorgani- 
. Whether or not the impelling motive in his dead-of- 
night publication of the surprising letter was to throw the full 
force of his administration to the support of the measure in the 
House, his repudiation of dictatorship ambitions, taken at its 
face value, is of considerable moment. 

It is scarcely conceivable that the President consciously yearns 
to be a dictator in the European style. It is certainly not credible 
that he craves to copy the methods of Stalin, Hitler, or Mussolini, 
Nor is there reason to believe that the reorganization bill, as it 
now stands, would at one blow smash down all the bulwarks of 
democratic Government and overnight set up Mr. Roosevelt as 
some sort of new and streamlined despot. 

Nevertheless, the President, from the moment he entered the 
White House, has displayed supreme confidence in his ability to 
administer the United States Government better than anyone else, 
He has gone his own way, scornful of counsel unless it agreed 
with his own ideas. 

The fact that he accepted and approved the reorganization bill 
when it was introduced, granting more power to the Executive 
than it now does, attests the President’s willingness to shoulder 
responsibilities approximating those of a one-man government. 

Moreover, a disturbingly large number of the administration’s 
acts and policies have had the earmarks of products of centrally 
located closely held authority. 

Monetary tinkering, free spending, agricultural and industrial 
regimentation, punitive taxation, “must” legislation, Supreme 
Court revision—these and many other undertakings of the admin- 
istration since March 1933 are not without a certain kinship to the 
type of government which the President now disclaims as his 
objective. 

Because also of the administration’s bland of many 
of its past pledges, including economy in government, it behooves 
Congress and the American people to move with the utmost cau- 


tion in according to it new and dangerously sweeping grants of 
power. 
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That the Government reorganization proposals passed by the 
Senate and now a storm center in the House are an improvement 
on the original recommendations, is unquestioned. But do the 
modifications as made in the bill provide sufficient safaguards for 
the preservation of American democracy and representative gov- 
ernment? 

The reorganization bill abolishes the bipartisan Civil Service 
Commission's protection against political spoils and installs, at 
what cost to the merit system no man can foretell, a single per- 
sonnel administrator responsible solely to the Executive. 

The bill places vast quasi-legislative agencies, such as T. V. A., 
under the immediate domination of the Executive. Only last week 
the country had a startling example, in the ousting of T. V. A. 
Chairman Morgan, of Executive interference in a supposedly inde- 
pendent agency. 

The bill kills off the Comptroller peg as Ae of the 

and, by substitu staudit of expenditures for con- 
3 N the Executives hands authority 
over the spending of the people's money, which should belong to 
Con 


The bill establishes six somewhat furtive Presidential assistants 
who, it is not unthinkable, could relegate Cabinet members to the 
status of museum pieces, 

The bill’s requirement of a two-thirds vote in both Houses to 
override an Executive veto of congressional disap of an act 
of reorganization is a destructive blow to the legislative branch of 
the Government and to the people. 

In brief, however sincere the President may be in his denial of 
ambitions for personal dictatorship, the simple and incontroverti- 
ble fact remains that the reorganization bill is essentially undemo- 
cratic in spirit and that it makes available to the Executive—any 
Executive—means which could be instrumental in destroying the 
fundamentals of American liberty. 

This is no time for dangerous experiments in government. 
Democracy today is fighting for its life throughout the world. In 
country after country popular rule has been ground into the dust 
by despots and tyrants. Here at home we are in the midst of a 
paralyzing industrial recession and something like 12,000,000 of 
our citizens have no jobs. 

We must not surrender any part of our hard-won democracy. 
If the Congressmen keep faith with the people who elected them 
they will refuse to enact an administration reorganization bill that 
could become the club of a dictator against a free Nation. 

Members of the House: Stand firm against this vicious bill. 

Citizens: Keep up the barrage of telegrams and letters. 


CALVARY CHURCH, 

Philadelphia, March 31, 1938. 
HONORABLE Sm: May I express the hope and assure you of the 
private prayers that you may be given courage to stand and vote 
against the reorganization plan to be put before your body soon? 
Congress and her Members, as well as the other branches of our 
Government, are constantly and daily remembered at our altars 
that you may yet lead us into the paths of peace and prosperity. 

May * so guide you. 
fh an JOHN QUINCY MARTIN. 


— 


Sr. PAUL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 2, 1938. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. STACK, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR HONORABLE SIR: As you know, I am not given to mixing in 
politics. However, the sentiment of our 2,000 people at St. Paul 
Church is so strongly opposed to the President's reorganization bill 
that I am compelled to let you know about that sentiment. -If 
you do not vote against this bill I shall be driven to take of my 
coat and work against you at the coming election. 

Sincerely yours, 
BuRLEIGH CRUIKSHANK. 


IMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Philadelphia, April 2, 1938. 
The Hon. M. J. STACK, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Won't you please stop the reorganization bill from 
passing with all in your power? It is too much power for one 
individual, whoever he may be. Honestly, my people are on the 
whole losing confidence in the present ad tion as business 
declinés and no elements of confidence are brought forth. 

Please help kill this new bill. We are in you. 


Very earnestly, 5 p 


STATE COUNCIL OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 4, 1938. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. STACK, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: We are opposed to the Government reor- 
ganization bill in its present form. 

While there is no doubt but more efficient service could be se- 
cured at less cost by the reconstruction, elimination, or merger of 
many of our Government departments, we feel that this should be 
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done by a qualified committee of Senators and Congressmen and 
not left to the discretion and power of any one man. 
We are absolutely opposed to the elimination of the Comptroller 
General’s Department. 
Yours very truly, 
Cuas. H. HALL, State Secretary. 


5353 IRVING STREET, 
West Philadelphia, Pa., April 3, 1938. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. Stack, M. C., 
Sixth Pennsylvania District, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN AND COMRADE: I am writing in my simple 
duty of citizenship to hearten you in your sworn duty as our Rep- 
resentative and in that spirit of Americanism that says American- 
ism is an unfailing love of country, loyalty to tts institutions and 
ideals, eagerness to defend it against all enemies, undivided al- 
legiance to the flag, and a desire to secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and posterity. I am therefore writing to tell you 
why I am for you even more than ever before, be that possible. 

I know that you stand against any continuance of contractor rule 
that has placed the citizens of this metropolitan area of Phila- 
delphia under a bonded indebtedness, which in interest charges 
alone require the payment of nearly $30,000,000 annually, taken 
from the taxpayers’ pockets, before a thin dime can be found to 
pay a school teacher, fireman, or policeman in this city known as 
the City of Brotherly Love. 

I know that you have always stood for representative govern- 
ment—Americanism as above explained and summarized. 

I have been a close student of congressional personnel for the 
past 40 years, and I know of no other Representative that has 
attained your 100-percent record on veteran and labor legislation, 
and this record is not easily rubbed out of the record—it proves 
to me beyond cavil your future acts. 

You stand for governmental control of all credits. as per our 
American Constitution—“That Congress, and Congress alone, shall 
have the right to coin money and regulate the value thereof.” 
Herein les the root cause of our present recession in business and 
ind Private parties now, in utter defiance of constitutional 
authority, make these credits or withdraw them at their will. The 
elders of the Rothschilds family, way back in Napoleonic days, said, 
“Give me the credits of a nation, and I care not who controls or 
rules that nation” (meaning, of course, that he—Rothschilds— 
would rule the ruler). 

F know that you espouse the cause of the makers as against the 
takers—those who really serve the community interest. 

I know, Mike, that you are the only Philadelphia Congressman 
that has in fair and foul weather politically served and voted the 
workers’ interests of this Sixth District and Philadelphia. 

You are the only Philadelphia Congressman that has voted right 
on the wage and hour bill, the Ludlow amendment, and the 
reorganization bill, thus continuing your 100-percent record. I 
want to say, also, to you that on your record I will and can most 
heartily commend you to the support of my fellow citizens, com- 
rades, and brother trade-unionists and tell them that you stand 
unalterably opposed to any form of dictatorship, no matter how 
labeled; you stand for an open primary, against contractor rule; 
and as good citizens they should support such yaliancy of spirit. 
They should weigh this factual information against any whispered 
campaign that may be used against you, their Representative, 
their servant. 

With kindest personal regards. 

EDMUND J. PHILLIPS. 

A Democrat since 1896 campaign. A trade-unionist of more than 
40 years. A veteran of two war services with 14 other years in 
Government war preparation service in civilian capacity. 


Rev. CHAS. E. COUGHLIN, 
s Royal Oak, Mich., March 30, 1938. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. STACK, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE AND DEAR Sim: I have been observing your activities in 
Washington and wish to state that, although neither I nor my 
followers are in politics, nevertheless, we wish to take this occasion 
to acknowledge our appreciation of your support of social-justice 
principles during your term in Co 


mgress. 
Extending to you my kind regards and best wishes, may I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
Cuas, E. COUGHLIN, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE REORGANIZATION BILL 
(Broadcast by Rev. Chas. E. Coughlin) 

My friends and fellow citizens, I deeply appreciate that you 
expect me to review and comment upon the reorganization bill in 
today’s broadcast. This p roposed legislation has stirred the Ameri- 
can public to its p passionate interest not because the pro- 
visions of the bill, in its present form, are definitely dictatorial but 
because of the circumstances which attended the presentation of 
the bill. 

For your information the legislation now awaiting passage by 
the House of Representatives is almost substantially different from 
that which was pro; more than 15 months ago, At that pre- 
vious date the reorganization bill and the judiciary reform bill, 
which appeared 1 month later on February 5, were so identical in 
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governmental objective that most keen observers them as 
twin bills submitted to Congress for the purpose of so amplifying 
the powers of the Chief Executive that they would elevate him, 
for all practical purposes, over both Congress and the Supreme 
Court. other words, those two original bills, almost 15 months 
old, would affect the construction of our peculiar American scheme 
of government, 

Congress, the Supreme Court, and the Chief Executive are three 
branches independent of each other, although correlated, As such 
they act as checks and balances upon each other. The law-mak- 
ing body, Congress, is prohibited from executing the laws. The 
executive, or Presidential branch, is restrained from making the 
laws, and the judiciary, or Supreme Court section of government, 
is limited to interpreting the laws, 

Consequently, any proposed legislation tending to destroy the 
independence of any one branch of government; any legislation 
aimed at elevating any one branch to a position superior to the 
two remaining branches, is contrary to the traditions of Ameri- 
canism and to the spirit and letter of our Constitution. 

The foregoing statement is most necessary when considering the 
implications of the reorganization bill. 

Fifteen months ago the twin bills to which I referred definitely 
aimed at destroying the checks and balances of our triply divided 
form of government. The original reorganization bill proposed 
removing specific powers from Congress and allocating them to the 
President. They judiciary bill, which was publicized 1 year ago 
last February, ‘was designed to give the Chief Executive specific 
and immediate control over the personnel of the Supreme Court. 
Ever since that date the minds of watchful Americans were dis- 
turbed at the prospect of dictatorship, as some chose to charac- 
terize it, or at the danger of unbalanced government, as an erudite 
judge described it. 

Because the second bill related to the Supreme Court was dis- 
cussed first in Congress, the Nation’s attention was concentrated 
upon it. But the national mind, through some accident of cir- 
cumstances, failed to remember the relationship of this specific 
proposed legislation to its twin which was related to the - 
zation of Congress. As a matter of history, the Supreme Court bill 
failed to pass on the Senate floor. Then came a long silence. The 
strategy of those who at that time were bent upon destroying 
the independence of both branches of our Government was asso- 
ciated with the theory that time is a healer of wounds and an 
opiate to the memory. Thus it was only recently—within the 
last month or so—that the reorganization bill regained public at- 
tention. During the months of February and March of this 
present year it was considered in a Senate committee and finally 
came before the entire body of Senators to be discussed. As a 
result of these considerations and discussions, the original reor- 
ganization bill was so substantially altered that no honest critic 
could maintain that in its final form it destroyed the independ- 
ence of Congress. 

Passing from the Senate to the House of Representatives last 
week, the reorganization bill created acrimonious discussion. No 
later than last night its sponsors, moved by hundreds of thousands 
of telegrams, which effectively split the Democratic Party, made two 
very important concessions to the opposition, Surmising that Mr. 
Harry Hopkins would be the new secretary of welfare, knowing 
that this gentleman was a registered Socialist in New York City, 
millions of Americans were disturbed when they previsioned this 
gentleman’s having charge of the administration of all existing 
Federal laws relative to education. Being practical minded to the 
extent that we appreciated how an unsympathetic administrator 
can pervert even a good law, this possibility—yes, probability—of 
Mr. Hopkins being appointed to the executive office set in motion 
a flood of telegrams protesting against the inclusion of educational 
laws under his department. 

Today the administration of Federal educational laws, so the 
administration promises, will remain in the Department of the 
Interior and will not be transferred under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Welfare. 

To gain much of his partisan support, which is seriously waver- 
ing, Mr. Roosevelt, it is reported, indicated last night that he was 
agreeable to a second amendment to the reorganization bill which 
will give Congress the right to override by a majority vote any 
action taken by the President under the bill’s provisions. Until 
yesterday the bill provided that it would require a two-thirds 
3 of Congress to nullify the Presidential action under 
this bill. 


Consequently, by yielding on these two points the Govern- 
ment’s chances for the passage of the reorganization bill have 
been enhanced considerably. Tremendous opposition is still cur- 
rent both in Congress and in the Nation against the passage of 
the reorganization bill, not for what it is, or for what it pro- 
vides at the present moment, but because of its original spirit 
which attempted, concurrently with the Supreme Court bill, to 
despoil Congress and the judiciary of their independence. 

Now, let us turn to the future as it relates to the reorganization 
bill. It is my opinion that the proponents of this new bill will 
gladly concede on the floor of the House any amendment pro- 
posed in order to secure passage of the bare title of the reorgani- 
zation bill. In no sense do I imply that this is a victory for the 
proponents. In no sense do I maintain that the amendments 
secured by Senators WHEELER, BYRD, Barry, and WALSH, or the 
amendments promised yesterday in the House of Representatives 
will be sustained. These Senators and Representatives O'CONNOR 
of New York, Sweeney of Ohio, and Stack of Pennsylvania, and 
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many other Congressmen have fought and will fight valiantly 
against the ultimate attempt to encroach upon our democratic 
institutions. 

The reason for that statement is the following: Parllamentary 
Poe demands that once the House will pass even the bare 
itle of the reorganization bill, denuded of every controversial 
paragraph and proposal, the House bill and the Senate bill will 
be placed together for discussion not by the Senate nor by the 
House, but by a New Deal, hand-picked group of conferees. These 
conferees are empowered by parliamentary procedure to rewrite a 
new bill, to incorporate in it every proposal which had been 
stricken out either in the Senate or on the floor of the House 
and to rebuild it exactly as it was 15 months ago. 

When this work will have been completed in joint conference, 
then the new reorganization bill will be presented to the House 
and to the Senate either for passage or for rejection. The Sena- 
tors will not be permitted to debate it. The Members of the 
House of Representatives will not be permitted to discuss it. 
Each body, in turn, will be permitted to vote for it or against it. 
Consequently, if the House of Representatives fails to defeat out- 
right the entire reorganization bill during this week’s session— 
and it is my honest opinion that the House will not be able to 
defeat it because of the multiple amendments which will be used 
to obtain support—then the New Deal conferees will wait patiently 
for 2 or 3 or 4 weeks until the public passion subsides. With 
lightning rapidity, the new bill will reappear before the Senate 
and the House for final passage before it will be possible for the 
people to reassemble their forces. 

At that time my broadcast season will have terminated. 

Therefore, the question at hand is this: “What contribution 
can I make to prevent the ultimate passage of the reorganization 
bill, provided it contains paragraphs and provisions which are 
obnoxious to democracy?” 

This question I will answer at the conclusion of this broadcast 
this oon. 

It is essential for all Americans to know that the reorganiza- 
tion bill from the beginning, and even now, limits the powers of 
the President to interchange functions of government from one 
department to another by a specific date. If the bill should pass, 
this power to be conferred ‘upon the President will expire in 1940. 
But it is more essential to know that the changes which he 
makes between now and 1940 will remain permanent—so perma- 
nent that it would be impossible, practically speaking, for Mr. 
Roosevelt's successor in office, if there will be one, to restore 
government to its original design. In other words, Mr. Roosevelt 
has power to scramble eggs according to his own decisions until 
1940. His successor will try in vain to unscramble them. 

It is also important to remember that as far back as the month 
of March 1933 the President, who recognized that an emergency 
existed in the Nation, asked and obtained from Congress emer- 
gency powers which permitted him to gain direct control over 
the purse of the Nation, and which allowed him to establish at 
least 56 corporations, such as the T. V. A., the H. O. L. C., and 
the A. A. A., the stabilization funds, etc., to function as depression 
destroyers, 

Under the reorganization bill, which grants him power until 
1940 to transfer the function of one department of government 
to another—and this permanently—these emergency powers will 
have entered permanently into the fabric of American life. 

I believe it is more important to inform you of the strategy 
now being adopted by the sponsors of this bill and to prepare you 
for ultimate action than it is to y any one portion of the 
bill. Thus, I will not discuss at length that section of the bill 
which proposes to abolish the nonpartisan regulation of civil sery- 
ice and to place all civil-service employees under the dictatorship 
of a partisan agent removable from his office at will by the 
President. 

It is sufficient to note that this legislation would establish the 
largest political pork barrel in all the world and would insure 
the perpetuation of a one-party form of government. 

Nor shall I discuss the abolition of the Comptroller General's 
Office because this portion of the bill is only incidental to its 
general bearing upon government and the Nation. Permit me to 
engage your attention with some thoughts relative to the word, 
“emergency.” 

Government after government concerned themselves almost en- 
tirely with the problem of supply and of profit. Government after 
government disregarded the problem of demand and of consump- 
tion. As a result of all this the factories and the fields were well 
equipped to produce plenty. The laborers and the farmers and 
their families, who comprised by far the major portion of the 
consuming power, could neither use nor consume the products 
of farm and factory because there was an insufficient purchasing 
power. 

In 1933 it was evident that our Nation was in the midst of an 
emergency. There were millions of men unemployed and thou- 
sands of factories closed. Homes and farms and industries were 
being confiscated as rapidly as Government agents and mortgage 
holders could act. 

Every intelligent person understood that this want amidst 
plenty had been promoted by an unsound credit inflation and a 
corresponding lack of purchasing power among the laboring and 
agricultural classes which were receiving less-than-living wages. 

Thus, the emergency eventuated which demanded that the idle 
and impoverished be fed and clothed and sheltered. Thoughtful 
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citizens recognized that the causes of the emergency must be 
eliminated before its effects would vanish. 

For 5 years we have been living in the midst of an emergency 
psychology. For 5 years we have witnessed the inception of social 
reforms and have failed to recognize the establishment of the 
basic economic reform for which the times are clamoring. For 
5 years we have experienced not a decrease but an increase in 
the causes of the emergency. More credit inflation has merely 


gency. I fear that the millions of the unemployed, of the desti- 

tute, of the financially embarrassed have adopted as a permanent 

attitude the philosophy that the Government must support the 

people, I fear that these same millions have rejected the sound 
principle that the people must support the Government. 

Year after year, session after session, Congress has satisfied its 
more enactments, 


sym third 

Nation; he has extended a friendly hand to exploited labor; he has 
been a firm advocate of unionism; he has been keenly interested 
in the welfare of agriculture. Although he has been harsh and 
critical of monopolies and of industries, so have I; although he 
has castigated the concentrators of wealth, so have I. However, 
in my humble opinion, the major portion of his economic activities 
during the past 5 years have tended to make permanent the 
em 


ergency,. 

With what result, psychologically speaking? While the taxpayers 
have suffered patiently in bearing the burden of bonds issued to 
extend doles and relief, they are growing impatient. While the 
dolesters themselves and the recipients of governmental subsidies 
at first were happy to receive an immediate assistance to tide them 
over an immediate crisis, they are dissatisfied because the 
little they receive is insufficient to maintain them on what they 
consider the American level of living. 

Thus, the germs of class conflict multiplied. The flame of class 
hatred leaped from the smoldering embers of discontent. Even 
labor became distasteful to those who were still employed because 
of its slender reward. 

This, to my mind, is the fruit which has grown upon the tree 
of emergency psychology. This is the emergency psychology which 
has been perpetuated both by the President and by Congress who 
bestowed upon him the temporary powers he requested in 1933 
the same Congress which is about to confer upon him the author- 
ity to perpetuate these powers. 

My friends, the hour has arrived for all of us to liquidate the 
emergency psychology which is devouring us. 

Congress is aware that 15,000,000 persons are the regular re- 
cipients of doles and subsidies from the United States Govern- 
ment. These persons are of voting age. They comprise men and 
women of the agricultural and the laboring classes. Is it the 
intent of Congress, imbued with an emergency psychology, to ape 
petuate these persons as wards of the Government, thereby as 

supporters of a one-party form of 9 


surrender it to the cringing spirit of a servile 
state, thereby establishing, not the dictatorship of a one-man 
government but the dictatorship of a one-party rule? 

My fellow citizens, I repeat, the hour has struck for every proud 
American, be he rich or poor, employer or employee, Congressman 
or layman, to unite for the destruction of this emergency psychol- 
ogy which has taken such deep root in the souls of approximately 
45,000,000 of our citizens and which promises within the near 
future to encompass more than half our population. 

The principle that the Government should support the people 
must be abandoned. The principle that the people must support 
the Government must be readopted. 

The attitude of Congress to concern itself with emergency leg- 
islation must be cashiered; for it is the business of Congress to 
apply its constitutional rights and duties in writing legislation 
which will terminate class struggle, class hatred, and want amidst 


Prebebl y the advocates of the reorganization bill are waiting for 
me to call upon this audience and the American public to deluge 
the House of Representatives with more telegrams. That would 
be unsound strategy at this moment. This is not the time for 
sending more telegrams. It is inopportune. The messages which 
the hundreds of thousands of persons in this audience already 
have sent to Congress have had their salutary effect. 

Now that the Nation is aroused the Nation must not return to 
slumber. Now that vigilance is riding throughout every State in 
the 8 let vigilance continue to crusade. 

Ladies and gentlemen, now that I have explained the 
through which the reorganization bill must pass before it can be 
enacted into law, if ever; now that I have touched upon the defeat- 
ist attitude of a Government which, having failed to break the back 
of a depression, is venturing to perpetuate an emergency for the 
children and their children’s children of future generations, our 
campaign extends to a more comprehensive scope. It is now about 
to grow into a campaign which will not be satisfied until, like St. 
George of old, its sword will have let out the last throb of life 
from the dragon of “emergency.” 
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What, therefore, is the plan which I suggest and which, if ac- 
8 I ask every newspaper in this Nation to print and propa- 
ge 

It is this: Beginning tomorrow, I advocate that every congres- 
sional district in these United States shall . 
composed of intelligent, educated, judicial citizens. I propose that 
these committees, small in personnel, but versed in 
shall be modern Paul Reveres whose business it will be to ride to 
Washington and rouse from slumber their respective Representa= 
tive and Senator within the next 2 weeks, 


I propose that these committees shall ask their Congressman 
this one question and receive from him a definite answer: 
Congressman, to the 


pa 
of for the welfare of an individual political party? 

“If the latter is your attitude, then there is no need of fur- 
ther inflicting a Congress upon the American people; if — 
former is your pledge to us, we will return home satisfled that 
the reorganization bill, or any other bill, aimed at perpetuating 
the emergency shall not pass.” 

My friends, this is my proposal at this juncture. I ask the 
editors of the various pai in — various localities to co- 


Therefore, reviving the Scriptural text which is applicable to 
all America in this crisis, I quote for you the words that the 
“letter killeth and the spirit maketh to live.” And I interpret 
them for you to mean that it is not the letter of the reorganiza- 
tion law which matters in this instance. It is the spirit which 


predominates it, the spirit of centralization of power, the spirit 


of perpetuating a needless emergency, the spirit of defeatism, 


which, like a cloak, ts enshrouding the shoulders of America. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 9915. An act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 2698. An act to set aside certain lands in Oklahoma for 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians; 

S. 3105. An act to amend the Commodity Exchange Act, 
as amended, to extend its provisions to wool tops; and 

S. 3304. An act to promote air commerce by providing for 
the closing of Military Road. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 1355. An act for the relief of Lawrence E. Thomas; 

H. R. 3657. An act for the relief of Albert Pina Afonso, a 
minor; 

H. R. 3776. An act for the relief of T. T. East and the 
Cassidy Southwestern Commission Co., citizens of the State 
of Texas; 

H. R. 4221. An act for the relief of John M. Fuller; 

H. R. 4229. An act for the relief of Clifford Belcher; 

H. R. 6061. An act for the relief of Mary Dougherty; 
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H. R. 6232. An act for the relief of Frank Christy and 
other disbursing agents in the Indian Service of the United 
States; 

H. R. 6467. An act for the relief of the Portland Electric 
Power Co.; 

H. R. 7676. An act for the relief of the Complete Machin- 
ery & Equipment Co., Inc., and others; 

H. R. 8432. An act to provide for a flowage easement on 
certain ceded Chippewa Indian lands bordering Lake of the 
Woods, Warroad River, and Rainy River, Minn., and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 8654. An act to amend the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to convey to the 
city of Wilmington, N. C., Marine Hospital Reservation,” 
being chapter 93, United States Statutes at Large, volume 42, 
part 1, page 1260; approved February 17, 1923; 

H. R. 8714. An act authorizing the State of Maryland, by 
and through its State roads commission or the successors 
of said commission, to construct, maintain, and operate 
certain bridges across streams, rivers, and navigable waters 
which are wholly or partly within the State; 

H. R. 8885. An act for the benefit of the Goshute and other 
Indians, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9418. An act to amend an act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to convey to the 
Board of Education of New Hanover County, N. C., a portion 
of marine-hospital reservation not needed for marine-hos- 
pital purposes,” approved July 10, 1912 (37 Stat. 191); 

H. R. 9915. An act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 499. Joint resolution authorizing the erection of 
a memorial to the late Guglielmo Marconi; and 

H. J. Res. 594. Joint resolution directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the policies employed by manu- 
facturers in distributing motor vehicles, accessories, and 
parts, and the policies of dealers in selling motor vehicles at 
retail, as these policies affect the public interest. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, April 6, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
There will be a meeting of the full open committee, Naval 
Affairs, at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 6, 1938; continuation of 
consideration of H. R. 9315, to regulate the distribution, pro- 
motion, and retirement of officers of the line of the Navy, and 
for other purposes. 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings on 
Wednesday, April 6, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives 
of the lower Ohio River and its tributaries on levees, walls, 
and reservoirs will be heard. 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
The Committee on Rivers and Harbors will meet Wednes- 
day, April 6, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., to hold hearings on H. R. 
8327. 
COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
There will be a hearing before Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads at 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, April 6, 1938, on bills in behalf of custodial em- 
ployees in the Postal Service. Room 213, House Office 
Building. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of Mr. Matoney’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m., Wednesday, April 6, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Continuation of hearing on S. 1261—through rates. 
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There will be a meeting of Mr. BULWINKLE’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m., Thursday, April 7, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Hearings on H. R. 9073—to extend services of the Cape Fear 
River. 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 12, 1938. 
Business to be considered: Hearing on H. R. 9047—control of 
venereal diseases, and other kindred bills. 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 

There will be an executive session of the Committee on the 
Public Lands, Thursday, April 7, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
328, House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee will hold 
hearings at 10 a. m. in room 219, House Office Building, 
on the following bills on the dates indicated: 

Tuesday, April 12, 1938: 

H. R. 6797. To provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of one or more fish-cultural stations in 
each of the States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

H. R. 8956. To provide for the conservation of the fishery 
resources of the Columbia River; establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho; and for the conduct of necessary investi- 
gations, surveys, stream improvements, and stocking opera- 
tions for these purposes. 

S. 2307. To provide for the conservation of the fishery re- 
sources of the Columbia River; establishment, operation, and: 
maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho; and for the conduct of necessary investigations, 
surveys, stream improvements, and stocking operations for 
these purposes. 

Thursday, April 14, 1938: 

H. R. 8533. To amend section 4370 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (U. S. C., 1934 ed, title 46, sec. 316). 

Tuesday, April 19, 1938: 

H. R. 5629. To exempt motorboats less than 21 feet in 
length not carrying passengers for hire from the act of June 
9, 1910, regulating the equipment of motorboats. 

H. R. 7089. To require examinations for issuance of motor- 
boat operator’s license. 

H. R. 8839. To amend laws for preventing collisions of 
vessels, to regulate equipment of motorboats on the navigable 
waters of the United States, to regulate inspection and man- 
ning of certain motorboats which are not used exclusively for 
pleasure and those which are not engaged exclusively in the 
fisheries on inland waters of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1213. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Treasury, 
transmitting a proposed bill to amend existing law so as to 
equalize the allowances for subsistence and quarters of en- 
listed men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1214. A letter from the Chairman, Federal Reserve System, 
transmitting the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System covering operations during the calendar 
year 1937; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1215. A letter from the Acting Comptroller General, trans- 
mitting a report requiring the Comptroller General to spe- 
cially report expenditures and contracts made by any depart- 
ment or establishment in violation of law; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

1216. A letter from the Secretary of Navy, transmitting the 
draft of a bill to authorize Lt. Robert M. Morris, United 
States Navy, to accept the decoration tendered him by the 
Government of Finland in appreciation of services rendered; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND Mr. ROCKEFELLER: Committee on Immigration and 


RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, 

Mr. FADDIS: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 1898. 
An act to authorize the Secretary of War to furnish certain 
markers for certain graves; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2086). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3272. 
An act to clarify the status of pay and allowances under the 
provisions of the act of September 3, 1919; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2087). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, McREYNOLDS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
House Joint Resolution 636. Joint resolution to authorize 
an appropriation for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in the Fourth International Conference on 
Private Air Law; without amendment (Rept. No, 2092). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H, R. 
10085. A bill to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Norwegian Government in full and final satisfaction of 
all claims based on the detention and treatment of the crew 
of the Norwegian steamer Sagatind subsequent to the seizure 
of this vessel by the United States Coast Guard cutter 
Seneca on October 12, 1924; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2093). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Committee on Roads. H. R. 10140. 
A bill to amend the Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2094). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. H. R. 5597. A bill for the relief of Luigi Mazza; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2080). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. H. R. 7168. A bill for the relief of Louis Samolski, 
Rebecca Samolski, and Martin Samolski; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2081). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. H. R. 7357. A bill for the relief of Giovanni Raffa: 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2082). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
gation. H. R. 7659. A bill to authorize the cancelation of 
deportation proceedings in the case of Jacob Tabah, wife 
Esther, and daughters Bertha, Dora, Rosa, and Angela; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2083). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. H. R. 8591. A bill for the relief of Dymtro or Jim 
Gural; without amendment (Rept. No. 2084). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. H. R. 8620. A bill for the relief of Stanislaw Pasko 
and Ksavery Frances Pasko (nee Fyalowna) ; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2085). Referred to the Committee on the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER: Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. H. R. 6537. A bill for the relief of Dario 
Fernandez; without amendment (Rept. No. 2088). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER: Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. H. R. 6994. A bill for the relief of Alfonso 
Luigi Tartoglione; without amendment (Rept. No. 2089). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 


Naturalization. H. R. 8415. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Bove; without amendment (Rept. No. 2090). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER: Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. H. R. 9316. A bill for the relief of Orfeo 
Pardisei; without amendment (Rept. No. 2091). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 10164) to amend an act for 
making further and more effectual provisions for the na- 
tional defense, as amended; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10165) to amend chapter XXII, of the 
act of July 9, 1918 (U. S, C., 1934 ed., title 10, sec. 1091), 
providing for the appointment of two Negro cadets to the 
United States Military Academy in each year, by the Presi- 
dent; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10166) to amend an act for making 
further and more effectual provisions for the national de- 
fense, as amended; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BERNARD: A bill (H. R. 10167) to provide for a 
basic-data survey of the power development and natural 
resources of the northern part of Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10168) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act (pt. II); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 640) to repeal 
joint resolution to prohibit exportation of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war from the United States to Spain; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10169) for the relief 
of Corabell Wuensch, Jackie Lee Wuensch, and Mary Rain- 
bolt; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAY: A bill (H. R. 10170) granting a pension to 
Lizzie Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SATTERFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10171) to amend 
the act entitled “An act giving jurisdiction to the Court 
of Claims to hear and determine the claim of the Butler 
Lumber Co., Inc.”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10172) granting 
a pension to Mary Wyse Benson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4743. By Mr. ANDREWS: Resolution adopted by the As- 
sembly of the State of New York, protesting against enact- 
ment of House bill 8327; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

4744. Also, resolution adopted by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Buffalo, N. Y., urging better air-mail service 
for Buffalo, N. V.; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

4745. Also, resolution adopted on March 25 by the reso- 
lutions committee of the Erie County Industrial Union Coun- 
cil at Buffalo, N. Y., urging increasing of the amount of 
appropriation for the next fiscal year for public-works pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4746. By Mr. DIXON: Resolution adopted by the San An- 
tonio Typographical Union and endorsed by the Cincinnati 
Typographical Union, No. 3, urging Congress to investigate 
the condition of the newspaper-print stock used by the pub- 
lishers throughout the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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4747. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Joint Resolution No. 1 of 
the California Senate, memorializing Congress in relation to 
California’s opposition to reciprocal-trade agreements, con- 
cerning agricultural products; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

4748. Also, Joint Resolution No. 3 of the California Senate, 
memorializing the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, not to make any reductions in the number of livestock 
grazed on the Modoc National Forest; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

4749. Also, Joint Resolution No. 4 of the California Senate, 
memorializing the President and Congress to provide for the 
maintenance of intercoastal steamship lines between the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific coast; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

4750. Also, Joint Resolution No. 6 of the California Senate, 
urging enactment of House bill 8430, providing for Fed- 
eral aid in construction of T-tunnel project at San Pedro 
Harbor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4751. By Mr. FORD of California: Resolution of the City 
Council of Los Angeles, urgently recommending to the Con- 
gress of the United States that sufficient funds be provided 
for such antiaircraft material and for the training of anti- 
aircraft troops as shall be recommended by the War De- 
partment to provide an adequate national defense; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

4752. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution of the City Council 
of Los Angeles, relative to sufficient funds to be provided for 
such antiaircraft material, etc.; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

4753. By Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey: Petition of the 
Senate and General Assembly of the State of New Jersey, 
requesting the enactment of legislation providing Federal 
aid for airports; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

4754. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the Fred Goat Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. V., concerning House bill 9259, the com- 
pulsory licensing of patents; to the Committee on Patents. 

4755. Also, petition of the Assembly of the State of New 
York, Albany, concerning the Parsons bill (H. R. 8327); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

4756. Also, petition of the National Can Corporation, New 
York City, opposing the passage of House bill 6323; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4757. By Mr. RICH: Petition of citizens of Kane, Pa., pro- 
testing against the passage of the reorganization bill; to the 
Committee on Government Organization. 

4758. Also, petition of citizens of Mansfield, Pa., protesting 
against the passage of the reorganization bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Organization. 

4759. Also, petition of citizens of Emporium, Pa., protesting 
against the passage of Senate bill 3331, known as the reor- 
ganization bill; to the Committee on Government Organi- 
zation. 

4760. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Citizens-Taxpayer 
Association of Westerly, R. I., urging a “Buy American” cam- 
paign; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 5, 1938) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, April 5, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Donahey King Pittman 
Ashurst Duffy La Follette Pope 

Bailey Ellender Lee Radcliffe 
Bankhead Frazier Lodge Reames 
Barkley George Logan Reynolds 
Berry Gerry Lonergan Russell 

Bilbo Gibson Lundeen Schwartz 
Bone Gillette McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Glass Shipstead 
Bridges Green McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich. Guffey McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Hale McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Harrison Maloney Townsend 
Burke Hatch Miller Truman 

Byrd Hayden Milton Tydings 
Byrnes Herring Minton Vandenberg 
Capper Murray Van Nuys 
Caraway Hitchcock Neely ‘alsh 

Clark Holt Norris Wheeler 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. ANDREWS] and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
SCHWELLENBACH] are detained from the Senate because of 
illness, 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DretericH], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] are detained from the Senate on official business, 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] is absent, 
attending a meeting of the Constitutional Convention in New 
York. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] is detained 
on official business in his State. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is unavoidably 
detained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

SPECIAL JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
communications from two Senators, which will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Hon. JOHN N. GARNER, - 
Vice President. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I regret to advise that, for reasons con- 
trolling with me, I must decline to serve as a member of the Com- 
mittee to Investigate the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Most respectfully, 
Wm. E. BORAH. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, April 6, 1938. 
Hon. JoHN N. GARNER, 


Vice President, the Capitol. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: For the reasons stated yesterday, I ask 
to be relieved from membership on the special joint congressional 
committee to make an investigation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

With sentiments of esteem, I am, 

Sincerely and appreciatively yours, 
Cras. L. McNary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Capper] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Frazer] to be members of the special joint 
congressional committee to fill the vacancies caused by the 
resignations of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. NcNary.] 


ARMY DAY PARADE 


Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this afternoon at 1:45 
o’clock, the annual Army Day parade will cross the Capitol 
Plaza, starting its march up Constitution Avenue to cul- 
minate in passing in review before the President of the 
United States at Sixteenth Street and Constitution Ave- 
nue. Senators desiring to view the parade may do so from 
the porch opposite the Senate Chamber. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a memorial 
of sundry citizens of Evansville, Ind., remonstrating against 
the enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 65, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to equal rights for men and women, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
General Leonard Wood Camp, No. 4, Department Veteran 
Army of the Philippines, of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, of Macabee, Pampanga, P. I., favoring the enactment 
of House bill 5030, providing 90-day service pensions for 
Spanish-American War veterans, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the legislative committee of the Youngstown (Ohio) Branch 
of the American Association of University Women, protest- 
ing against the enactment of legislation to reorganize the 
executive departments, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a telegram in the nature of a 
petition from W. G. Rust, for the farmers of Lyons pre- 
cinct, Burleson County, Tex., favoring certain amendments 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Porestry. 

Mr. WALSH presented a resolution adopted by the Wor- 
cester County (Mass.) League of Sportsmen’s Clubs, Inc., 
protesting against the enactment of the bill (H. R. 9999) 
to provide for the registration of small arms, the taxation 
of the transfers thereof, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I present, for proper reference, 
a resolution adopted by the Legislature of Mississippi ad- 
dressed to the Mississippi delegation in Congress; but since 
it gives the views of the Legislature of Mississippi with respect 
to the valuable work being done by the C. C. C. organization, 
I will ask that it be printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor as follows: 

A house resolution memorlalizing the Mississippi delegation in the 


United States Co to work to prevent the abandonment of 

any of the present C. C. C. camps in this State 

Whereas we, the members of the house of representatives, realize 
the many benefits that have come to our State through the C. C. C. 
camp program, and that these benefits have resulted in a great 
reduction in the State’s forest fire losses, as well as improved soil 
conditions, development of a State park system and many im- 
provements on national parks and other Federal property in the 


State; and 

Whereas the finances of the State are such that these benefits 
could not be obtained through the regularly financed activities of 
the various State departments; and 

Whereas the improvements and other facilities made available 
through the C. C. C. camp program are providing benefits that are 
not only immediately valuable but will last throughout many years 
to come: Now, therefore, be it 

bees. That we, the members of the house of representatives, 

do respectfully request and urge that the State congressional dele- 
gation in Washington exert every effort to retain the existing 

O. C. camps in Mississippi for their designated purposes gna that 
funds necessary for the continuation of these camps be made 
available; be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of representatives be in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolution to the Mississippi dele- 
gation in Congress. 


Mr. LOGAN presented the following resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Kentucky, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 


Whereas Kentucky’s contribution to the revenues of the Federal 
Government is out of all proportion to her taxable wealth, which 
condition is brought about by the almost complete preemption of 
the tax field by the Federal Government of Kentucky's chief prod- 
ucts, notably whisky and tobacco; and 

Whereas agitation is being made by New York and other States, 
whose chief contribution to the Federal revenues is in inheritance 
and income taxes, to allow a credit upon these Federal taxes for 
a proportion of the amount paid to the States; and 

Whereas if a similar policy were adopted by allowing such credits 
upon whisky and tobacco taxes, these revenues alone would be 
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sufficient to maintain the entire government of Kentucky: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house concurring therein), That 
our Representatives in Congress be earnestly requested to seek for 
Kentucky similar relief to that now being enjoyed and further 
sought by other States contributing to the Federal revenues in 
estate taxes, and that a copy of this resolution be mailed to each 
of the Senators and Representatives from Kentucky in the National 
Congress. 

REGULATION OF MONEY VALUE—PETITION 


Mr. LOGAN. I present a petition addressed to the Con- 
gress asking that it regulate the value of money. The peti- 
tion is signed by Robert Latham Owen, with an accompany- 
ing paper. I ask that the petition, with the paper attached 
to it, be printed in the Record as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the petition and the accompany- 
ing paper were referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


A petition to the Senate and House of Representatives to regulate 
the value of money as directed by the Constitution of the United 
States, to establish “sound currency at all hazards,” to restore 
the value of property to the normal predepression level, to carry 
out the party platforms of both the major parties before ad- 
journment 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America Congress assembled: 


without further delay the mandate of the Constitution of the 
United States to create and regulate the value of money; to restore 
the debt-paying, purchasing power of money and the value of 
property to the normal predepression level and the average price 
level for the years 1914-30, inclusive, or the index of the purchas- 
roe power of money and the price level of 1926, as ascertained by 

t of Labor; to pass before adjournment a legislative 
rsy: directing the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, as the agency of the Congress, to take the proper steps 
through the Federal Reserve banks to put in circulation an amount 
of money sufficient to enable the people of the United States to 
achieve maximum employment, maximum production, and maxi- 
mum consumption. 

The Congress of the United States has all the legislative power 

Tou are fully advised as to the means by which this 
can be accomplished, The evidence of how this can be done and 
the necessity for achieving these objectives are fully set forth in 
the hearings before the committees of Congress of 1932, 1935, 1936, 
1937, and 1938, This reform has been urged by the representatives 
of the National Grange, the National Federation of Farm Bureaus, 
the National Farmers’ Cooperative Union, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The National Cooperative Council, representing 
4,000 farm organizations and 1,200,000 dues-paying members, and 
many monetary experts, such as Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale; Prof. 
King, of New York University; Robert H. Hemphill; and Maj. L. L. B. 
Angas; and others, a Sot tes in favor of this reform. Your 
petitioner especially ys you to read the testimony of John D. 
Miller, president of the National Cooperative Council, before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate on farm com- 
modity prices, and also the testimony of your petitioner before the 
same committee and the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House of Representatives during March 1938. 

The evidence submitted before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry in * on farm commodity prices and the 
hearings in the and Currency Committee of the House 
on the Goldsborough bill and the Patman bill demonstrate the 
justification and necessity of this action. The report of the Com- 
mittee on and Forestry of the United States Senate 
(S. Rept. 1828) completely demonstrates the necessity, the justi- 
fication, and the duty of Congress to act. 

Both political parties have pledged themselves to establish 
“sound currency at all hazards.” This has not been done by Con- 
gress. The purchasing power of currency has increased in terms 
of the best stocks in the United States from 100 to 200 percent. 
The index of industrial production has fallen since May 1937 from 
122 to 79. Millions of defenseless men and women have been 
thrown out of employment during the last year because of the 
contraction of the money supply through the calling of loans by 
the banks, through 5 contraction of credit by the banks, and 
through the of demand bank deposits by individual de- 
positors, who are holding billions of dollars of bank 
deposits unemployed, to the ruin of our national 8 

There is no power except in the Congress of the United States 
to correct this depression or to remove the fear which has been 
created by the contraction of the money supply. 

Your petitioner humbly prays you to give this matter your im- 
mediate attention. Your petitioner humbly prays you to give 
this subject and the correction of this condition a preferential 
parliamentary position over all other questions in order that pros- 
perity may be quickly restored by the restoration of employment, 

It is impossible to defend before the American people the further 
neglect of this question. Millions of people in the United States 
now understand the cause and the cure. You are urged before 
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adjournment to take the necessary action to end this depression 
by using the legislative powers entrusted to you by the people of 
the United States. This country is suffering agony from unem- 
ployment. Over 40,000,000 people are underfed, underclothed, and 
underhoused. Your petitioner humbly prays you to correct this 
condition and to do it at once. 

With a humble prayer that you may realize the justice of this 
appeal, I remain, with sentiments of the greatest respect, 


Your obedient servant, 
ROBERT LATHAM OWEN. 


Can the Reserve Board and the Reserve banks raise the price 
level or lower the price level? If so, how? The history of the 
Federal Reserve Board and of the Reserve banks leaves no doubt 
whatever on this question. 

When the Federal Reserve Act went into effect in 1914 the price 
level for that year was 67. The United States raised for financing 
the World War about 640,000, O00, 00 through the Reserve system. 
It made credit available freely, both for industry, commerce, and 
agriculture. Credit was stimulated by the great demand for 
American commodities to supply the belligerents in Europe. By 
May 1920 the price level under the expansion of credit and cur- 
rency rose to 167. In 1914 currency in circulation outside of the 
Treasury was 3.2 billions. In 1920 it was 5.2 billions. Bank de- 
posits had increased from eighteen to thirty-seven billions. The 
Reserve banks under the guidance of the Federal Reserve Board 
contracted credit and currency so that the currency in 1922 fell to 
4.2 billions, a contraction of currency of $100,000,000 a month for 
18 months. Bank loans contracted through the member banks 
about three billions and through the Reserve banks about two 
billions. 

The price level fell from 167 in May 1920 to 93 in 1921. The 
manner in which this great disaster in 1921 was accomplished is 
well explained in the report of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate (S. Res. 1328) to the Senate on February 
9, 1938, by Senator THomas of Oklahoma. 

This report says: 

“On May 15, 1920, Senator McCormick, of Illinois, introduced 
Senate Resolution 363, directing the Federal Reserve Board ‘* * + 
to advise the Senate what steps it purposes to take or to recom- 
mend to the member banks of the Federal Reserve System to 
meet the existing inflation of currency and credit and conse- 
quently high prices . 

“The resolution was passed by the Senate on May 17, and on May 
25 the Federal Reserve Board, acting through its Governor, W. P. G. 
Harding, reported to the Senate that the Board was suggesting 
and recommending the following policies: 

“1. Discount rates should be raised. 

“2. Member banks should call loans on agricultural products, 
thus forcing the sale of such products. 

“3. Member bank credits should be restricted. 

“4. Existing loans should be liquidated. 

“5. Expansion of loans should be checked. 

“6. That member banks should use their power to limit the 
volume and character of loans. 

“7. The Federal Reserve banks should establish normal discount 
or credit lines for each member bank and should impose graduated 
discount rates on loans in excess of the normal line. 

“8. Served notice that the Federal Reserve banks have power to 
refuse to discount any form or class of paper. 

“9. Suggested notice to the public that the Federal Reserve 
banks have the power to control and regulate credit. 

“10. Served notice to the public that they must economize, must 
limit demands for banking credit, and must begin to pay existing 
debts. 

“11. Suggested that the member banks educate and impress the 
public with notice of the Federal Reserve's announced policy.” 

It will be remembered by some that as a part of the policy of 
contracting credit at that time the Federal Reserve Board declared 
various articles of merchandise nonessential and therefore not 
entitled to credit. Among these nonessential products of industry 
were automobiles. The city of Detroit and Flint and other auto- 
mobile centers will well remember the catastrophe that followed 
in the automobile industry. Automobile dealers from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific were bankrupted. 

But the point is that the Federal Reserve Board had the power 
to change the price level from 167 to 93 from May 1920 to June 1921 
by the processes of contracting credit which were reported to the 
United States Senate by the Governor of the Reserve Board, Hon. 
W. P. G. This action was taken in the name of opposing 
the “high cost of living.” The means by which the price level 
was reduced are set forth in unmistakable language by the Gov- 
ernor of the Reserve Board in an official report (S. Doc. 280) to the 
Senate of the United States. Obviously to raise the price level 
requires the reverse of the processes by which the price level was 
lowered. We, therefore, are justified in saying that the way to 
raise the price level in the present emergency is: 

1. Discount rates should be lowered. 

2. Member banks should not call loans but should make loans 
against agricultural products, commodities, and property. 

3. Member banks’ credits should be expanded for construction 
and production. 

4. Existing loans should not suffer forced liquidation. 

5. Expansion of loans and credit should not be checked or denied 
but should be advocated. 
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6. That member banks should not use their powers to limit the 
volume and character of loans which business legitimately requires. 

seule graduated discount rates should be imposed on banks as a 
penalty. 

8. The Federal Reserve banks should not advertise their power to 
reject all loans regardless of security or eligibility. 

9. The public should be notified that the Federal Reserve banks 
have the power to control and regulate credit and would do so by 
expanding credit until the price level is restored to a predepression 
normal. (The average price level for the years 1914-30, inclusive, 
was nearly 103.) 

10. They should not serve notice on the public to contract credit 
and to liquidate all outstanding debts. 

11. The member banks should not impress upon the public the 
policy of the importance of contracting credit and currency, but, 
on the contrary, should advise the public that for legitimate pro- 
duction, commerce, transportation, merchandising, and agriculture 
credit would be freely extended at a reasonable rate. 

In addition, the Federal Reserve Board should require the Reserve 
banks to buy bonds and bankable assets and convert such non- 
liquid securities into liquid demand bank deposits in the member 
banks and in the reserves held by the Federal Reserve banks. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the Reserve banks undoubtedly 
have the power to raise the price level. 

To raise the price level requires an expansion of credit and/or 
currency. 

To raise the price level means to raise factory employment and 
factory wages, as demonstrated by the unbroken record of 20 years, 
month by month. To increase factory employment means the 
increase of employment in other fields. 

The result of the policy of Great Britain since 1932, when it be- 
gan to expand credit under managed money, has been to increase 
employment over 2,100,000; to increase physical production 50 
percent in 6 years and to lower the interest rate to the business 
people to an unbroken rate of 2 percent per annum. The pound 
sterling has now been made a comparatively stable measure of 
value for 500,000,000 people. 

It follows that the Congress can regulate the value of money. 

It follows that Congress can regulate the value of money by regu- 
lating the volume of credit and currency through a reserve system 
8 ee instruction and authority of the Congress of the 
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The depressions of 1921, 1932, 1937 are not the fault entirely of 
the Federal Reserve Act. But it is the fault of the Federal Reserve 
Board not to realize the importance of giving stability and main- 
taining the stability of the debt-paying, purchasing power of money. 
In 1921 they destabilized the dollar by the indefensible contraction 
of credit. In 1927-29 they permitted the indefensible expansion 
of credit in the security exchanges through broker's loans based 
on usurious call-money rates. In 1929-32 they permitted the 
indefensible contraction of credit. From 1933 to 1937 they per- 
mitted the ruinous contraction of credit through hoarding of de- 
mand bank deposits. In 1937 they permitted the indefensible 
contraction of credit by the banks and a vast increase in the hoard- 
ing of demand bank deposits by speculators in money, who bought 
billions of demand bank deposits with securities sold on the ex- 
changes, and hoarded such money knowing that such money (de- 
mand bank deposits) would increase in purchasing power in terms 
of securities. 

Those who were merchandising in money in this manner were 
not charged with the political responsibility of furnishing the 
people of the United States with money for the transaction of the 
national business, That duty rested on the United States. That 
duty rested on the Federal Reserve Board. That duty was not per- 
formed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

On the contrary the Federal Reserve Board impressed the coun- 
try with the policy of contracting credit and thus made more in- 
jurious the processes above referred to. The duty of counteracting 
these processes by expansion of credit through the powers of the 
Federal Reserve System was not understood by the Reserve Board 
and of course was not exercised by them. 

The monetary advisers of the President have led his administra- 
tion into a grave economic, financial, and political disaster. The 
best remedy which they now offer is a repetition of the Hoover 
policy of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation acting as a bank 
to bale out those who are in great distress as a consequence of 
the unwise policy of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Board of 
Governors, and their monetary advisers. The repeal of the capital- 
gains tax and the tax on undistributed profits is another gesture 
of comparative futility. As futile as the imposition of the tax on 
capital gains and the tax on undistributed profits has proved to be. 

The cause of the depression is not in any lack of bountiful crops, 
abundant forests, productive mines; is not in any lack of ma- 
chinery, horsepower, electricity, magnificent organization in indus- 
trial production, transportation, transmission of intelligence; is 
not in any lack of merchants to sell the goods produced; it cer- 
tainly is not due to a lack of men and women willing to work. 

The cause, and the only cause worth mentioning, is the lack 
of the medium of exchange and the lack of demand bank deposits 
in circulation. The available demand bank deposits which nor- 
mally would function as money have been concentrated in the 
hands of money speculators, sometimes derisively called “the 
money changers,” who are exercising the powers of life and death 
over our national economic and industrial life. The President of 
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the United States could change this overnight by cooperation with 
the Congress and removing fear through a legislative mandate 
pledging by law the restoration of the predepression price level; 
by declaring by statute the manner in which this shall be ac- 
complished; and by making the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System responsible to Congress and subject to instant 
removal by Congress if they fail to discharge the duty imposed 
upon them by the legislative mandate. 

The real issue is the obedience of the Congress to the mandate 
imposed on the Congress by the Constitution exclusively to create 
money and regulate the value thereof. 

It is also a question of regulated public control or unregulated 
private control of money, and purchasing debt-paying power of 
money. 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. BORAH. I present a telegram, which I ask to have 
read from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Senator BORAH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We request your honor inform Congress and President McNutt 
report Filipinos dislike freedom now false. Quezon dominion pro- 
posal taken here insult to national cause. Please rush freedom 
movement for mutual benefit of America and Philippines. 

PRUDENCIO VEGA, 
President, Sakdalista Party, 
Ayabas, Philippines. 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I send to the desk a tele- 
gram and ask that it be read. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
New York, N. Y., April 2, 1938. 


Manta, April 16, 1938. 


Senator SHERMAN MINTON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Harvard Student Union, of Harvard University, officially re- 
solves to commend the courageous opposition of yourself, Senator 
Byrnes, and the other 47 Senators in resisting the propaganda 
advanced by selfish elements in their attempt to defeat the 
reorganization bill. We strongly urge its passage in the House 
of Representatives. 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, HARVARD STUDENT UNION, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3223. A bill for the relief of the dependents of the 
late Lt. Robert E. Van Meter, United States Navy (Rept. 
No. 1572); and 

H. R. 8039. A bill to authorize the attendance of the 
Marine Band at the observance of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at Gettysburg, 
Adams County, Pa., on July 1, 2, and 3, 1938 (Rept. No. 
1573). 

Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 
241) extending the time for an investigation relative to 
utilization of water resources of arid and irrigable States, 
reported it without amendment, and, under the rule, the 
resolution was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, 
unanimous consent, the 
follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3799) relating to personal-injury suits by seamen, 
and to amend article (b), title 46, section 599, United States 
Code, Annotated, act of June 26, 1884 (ch. 121, art. 10, 23 
Stat. 55), as amended June 5, 1920 (ch. 250, art. 32, 41 
Stat. 1006), so as to authorize allotments of wages by sea- 
men; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LOGAN: e 

A bill (S. 3800) to amend the Federal Reserve Act; to re- 
store and maintain a stable price level, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


and, by 
second time, and referred as 
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By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3801) for the relief of Barbara Healy; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 3802) to amend the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide for an increase in the funds contributed by the United 
States for aid to dependent Indian children who are wards 
of the United States; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

A bill (S. 3803) to amend the act entitled “An act giving 
jurisdiction to the Court of Claims to hear and determine 
the claim of the Butler Lumber Co., Inc.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

CHANGES OF REFERENCE 

On motion by Mr. McGILL, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the further consideration of the following 
bills, and they were referred to the Committee on Finance: 

S. 3303. An act granting an increase of pension to E. H. 
Layfield; and 

S. 3761. An act granting a pension to Charles Lycans. 

TAX REVISION—AMENDMENTS 

Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. RUSSELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. GUFFEY submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R, 9682) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

PRINTING OF PROPOSED REPORT OF FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 

COMMISSION 

Mr. WHEELER submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
261), which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That the proposed report of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, by Commissioner Paul A. Walker, relative to 
Public Resolution No. 8, Seventy-fourth Congress, on Investiga- 
tion of Telephone Companies, be printed, with illustrations, as a 
Senate document. 

Mr. BONE subsequently said: Mr. President, by Public 
Resolution No. 8 of the Seventy-fourth Congress the Federal 
Communications Commission was directed to make an in- 
vestigation of the Bell Telephone System. 

Pursuant to the resolution the Federal Communications 
Commission directed that the inquiry be made. Today a 
Senate resolution, designated as Senate Resolution 261, was 
submitted by the senior Senator from Montana [Mr, 
WHEELER], asking for authority to have printed as a Senate 
document the report written by Commissioner Paul A. 
Walker, of the Federal Communications Commission. It is 
a very extensive document, and I think it will prove of great 
interest to the country. 

This report is one of the most elaborate and comprehensive 
reports prepared by any of the agencies of the Government 
in many years. It has cost $1,500,000, and some 300 em- 
ployees and experts were utilized in gathering this valuable 
compendium of information. The Commission has not acted 
on the report, which was merely presented to it by Commis- 
sioner Walker, with the request that it be transmitted to Con- 
gress for such action as might be deemed in the public interest. 

Mr. President, all of us will have many requests for this 
report. Whether or not we agree with the conclusions of 
Commissioner Walker is beside the point. Every Member of 
the Senate and every Member of the House will be asked for 
copies of this very comprehensive report; and, unless it be 
printed, most Members of Congress will never have an oppor- 
tunity to see it, because only a few mimeograph copies of it 
are available. I think it is in the public interest that the 
report be printed; and had not my colleague, the Senator 
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from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], requested authority to have 
it printed, I myself should have done so. 

I sincerely hope the Committee on Printing, to which the 
resolution has been referred, will see fit to report back the 
resolution with the recommendation that it be adopted by 
the Senate. 

SURVEY OF TAMPA AND HILLSBORO BAYS, FLA. (S. DOC. NO. 164) 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as a Senate document, with illustrations, the 
survey made by the Army engineers of Tampa and Hillsboro 
Bays, Fla., which was transmitted to the Committee on 
Commerce at its request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

SURVEY OF CHARLEVOIX HARBOR, MICH. (S. DOC. NO. 163) 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed as a Senate document, with illustrations, 
the survey by the Army engineers of Charlevoix Harbor, 
Mich., which was transmitted to the Committee on Commerce 
at its request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF—STATEMENT BY SENATOR MALONEY 

[Mr. Harck asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp the statement of Senator Maroney before the 
Special Committee to Investigate Unemployment and Relief, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR BRIDGES AT REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION, 
BANGOR, MAINE 

[Mr. Hate asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp an address delivered by Senator Brivces at the Re- 
publican State convention, Bangor, Maine, on March 31, 
1938.1 
TO KEEP UNITED STATES OUT OF WAR—ADDRESS BY NELSON A. 

MASON 


[Mr. Nye asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp a radio address delivered by Nelson A. Mason entitled 
“To Keep United States Out of War,” which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

FOREIGN TRADE AGREEMENTS 

(Mr. BULKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a series of questions submitted by the Hearst 
newspapers in relation to foreign trade agreements, together 
with answers of the State Department, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 

REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS—ARTICLE BY WALTER 
LIPPMANN 

(Mr. Byrnes asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor an article by Walter Lippmann relative to the bill 
for the reorganization of the executive departments, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

SETTLEMENT OF AMERICAN NEGROES IN AFRICA 

[Mr. Brno asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Plan to Settle United States 
Negroes in Africa,” written by Russell Gore, and printed in 
the Detroit News, which appears in the Appendix. 

RETURN OF NEGROES TO THEIR FATHERLAND 

(Mr. Bizso asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Panama City (Fla.) News 
Herald entitled “Negroes and Whites Will Approve,” which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Cal- 
loway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the following bills of the 
Senate: 

S. 284. An act for the relief of Clear Creek Mountain 
Springs, Inc.; 

S. 1448. An act for the relief of the Northeastern Piping 
& Construction Corporation, of North Tonawanda, N. Y.; 

S. 1660. An act for the relief of Essie E. Leatherwood; and 

S. 3464. An act to extend the Metlakahtla Indians’ 
Citizenship Act. 
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The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 283. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. H. McClary; 

S. 2022. An act for the relief of Lt. V. Balletto, and others; 


and 

S. 2378. An act for the relief of Sam Green. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, severally with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 112. An act for the relief of O. W. Waddle; 

S. 2091. An act for the relief of Ada Saul, Steve Dolack, 
and Marie McDonald; 

S. 2138. An act for the relief of Nelson W. Apple; 

S. 2261. An act for the relief of Scott Hart; 

S. 2427. An act for the relief of the estates of Al Cochran, 
Willis Cochran, and Russell Cochran, and for the relief of 
Shirley Cochran and Matilda Cochran; and 

S. 3130. An act for the relief of W. O. West. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 1737. An act for the relief of Marie Frantzen Mc- 
Donald; 

H. R. 3257. An act for the relief of Harold Huddleston; 

H. R. 3313. An act for the relief of William A. Fleek; 

H. R. 4222. An act for the relief of Mary Kane, Ella Benz, 
Muriel Benz, John Benz, and Frank Restis; 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of J. F. Stinson; 

H. R. 4564. An act for the relief of the Floridian Press of 
Jacksonville, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; 

H.R. 4668. An act for the relief of James Shimkunas; 

H. R. 4819. An act for the relief of Joseph Zani; 

H.R.5166. An act to relinquish the title or interest of 
the United States in certain lands in Houston (formerly 
Dale) County, Ala., in favor of Jesse G. Whitfield or other 
lawful owners thereof; 

H. R. 5623. An act for the relief of Darwin Engstrand, a 
minor; 

H. R. 5842. An act for the relief of John G. Edwards; 

. An act for the relief of Peter Wettern; 

. An act for the relief of J. F. Eline and Son; 
. An act for the relief of Dr. A. J. Cottrell; 

. An act for the relief of Mildred G. Yund; 

. An act for the relief of Mrs. Newton Petersen; 
. An act for the relief of Ephriam J. Hicks; 

. An act for the relief of Andrew J. McGar- 


. An act for the relief of Wilson H. Parks, Elsa 
Parks, and Jessie M. Parks; 

H. R. 7500. An act for the relief of Shelba Jennings; 

H. R. 7521. An act for the relief of Joe F. Pedlichek; 

H. R. 7548. An act for the relief of J. Lafe Davis and the 
estate of Mrs. J. Lafe Davis; 

H. R. 7601. An act for the relief of Eula Scruggs; 

H. R. 7639. An act for the relief of Al D. Romine and Ann 
Romine; 

H. R. 7675. An act for the relief of Newark Concrete Pipe 
Co.; 

H. R. 7734. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of Ohio to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim of 
A. L. Eldridge; 

H. R. 7759. An act for the relief of Susan Lawrence Davis; 

H. R. 7796. An act for the relief of Frank Scofield; 

H. R.8376. An act for the relief of James D. Larry, Sr.; 

H.R. 8461. An act for the relief of S. L. Claypole and 
Bertha Wrisinger; 

H. R. 8487. An act confirming to Louis Labeaume, or his 
legal representatives, title to a certain trect of land located 
in St. Charles County, in the State of Missouri; 

H.R.9198. An act for the relief of certain disbursing 
officers of the Army of the United States and for the settle- 
ment of individual claims approved by the War Department; 
and 
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H. R. 9349. An act for the relief of the Nicolson Seed 
Farms, a Utah corporation. 

The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bilis, and they 
were signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 2698. An act to set aside certain lands in Oklahoma for 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians; 

S. 3105. An act to amend the Commodity Exchange Act, 
as amended, to extend its provisions to wool tops; and 

S. 3304. An act to promote air commerce by providing 
for the closing of Military Road. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9621) making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the Senate took a recess 
yesterday afternoon the Senate had made a special order, 
which was that the only amendment pending to the Interior 
Department appropriation bill should be voted on at 1 o’clock 
p. m. today. That order was made at the request of the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hott], with the under- 
standing, as the Chair understood, that he would occupy the 
floor this morning when the Senate met. The Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HOLT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the vote by which the amendment offered yester- 
day by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypren] and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], on page 81, line 7, 
with reference to oil profits and reclamation projects, was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. BORAH. Now I desire to offer an amendment to that 
amendment, as follows: 

In the fourth paragraph of the amendment, after the word 
“fund” and before the colon, line 7, on page 4, to insert: 

Except in cases where provision has been made by law or con- 
tract for the use of such revenues for the benefit of users of water 
from such projects. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have conferred with the 
Senator with respect to that matter, and I shall be glad to 
accept the perfecting amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the perfect- 
ing amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boram] is agreed to. And without objection, the amendment 
as amended—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before that step is taken I 
wish to be heard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state the situ- 
ation. The Chair understands that the Senator from Idaha 
asked unanimous consent that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. Unanimous consent 
was granted, and the vote was reconsidered. The Senator 
from Idaho then offered a perfecting amendment to that 
amendment, and the Chair is about to ask the Senate if by 
unanimous consent it will agree to that amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Chair was about to say, 
“Without objection, the amendment as amended is agreed 
to, and, without objection, the bill is passed.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. The Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Hott] has the floor to discuss an amendment 
which must be voted on at not later than 1 o’clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, what is the number of the 
bill under consideration? I may be mistaken with respect 
to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill under consideration at 
this time is the Department of the Interior appropriation 
bill. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska that the ques- 
tion now before the Senate is whether or not the Senate 
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will agree to the perfecting amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho to the amendment which was reconsidered. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to be sure that I 
understand the situation. I am referring to a bill that is on 
the calendar. 

Mr. BORAH. The amendment to the amendment which 
I offered relates alone to the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill, I will say to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. From the Senator’s reading of his proposed 
amendment, which excited my curiosity, I thought he was 
referring to a bill on the calendar providing for the disposi- 
tion of the receipts from oil lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair state the parlia- 
mentary situation for the benefit of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question is a debatable one, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yesterday the Senate adopted an 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN]. Today the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] asked 
unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by which that 
amendment was agreed to. The Senate gave that unanimous 
consent. Then the Senator from Idaho offered a perfecting 
amendment to that amendment. The question now before 
the Senate is whether it will agree to the amendment of the 
Senator from Idaho to the amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand, but that is a debatable ques- 
tion. Is not that a question for debate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It certainly is. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is why I have taken the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr, Hott] has the floor, but yielded to the Senator from 
Idaho for the purpose of presenting an amendment to the 
amendment which was reconsidered. The Senator from West 
Virginia undoubtedly, in morals and everything else, is en- 
titled to the floor from now until 1 o'clock to discuss the 
amendment in which he is interested. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I will not urge the adoption 
of my amendment now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is unwilling to yield further, he can demand the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, even though the Senator 
from West Virginia has the floor when an amendment has 
been offered, Senators cannot be deprived of the opportunity 
of debating that amendment. An amendment has been 
offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Action cannot be taken on the 
amendment except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Senators cannot by unanimous consent be 
deprived of the opportunity of debating the amendment. 

Mr.HOLT. Mr. President, I suggest that the Senator from 
Idaho withdraw his amendment until 1 o’clock. 

Mr. BORAH. I will do that, of course. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the only interest I have in 
the matter comes from a telegram which I received last 
night or this morning. I do not know that it has anything 
to do with the appropriation bill. I am not familiar with 
the amendment in question. When I heard it read, it 
struck me as having relation to the bill that has already 
been reported from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, and which is now on the calendar. I read the 
report on the bill, I read the bill, and I read the letter of 
the Secretary of the Interior. I could not then understand 
the bill, and I do not now understand it. I am afraid that 
the bill is going to do something that I would very much 
object to. I do not know that in the end I shall object to 
the bill, but I want an opportunity to be heard upon it. I 
want to make some inquiry with respect to it. I want to 
find out what the facts are. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think the Senator from Nebraska has 
the same fear as that of the Senator from Idaho, and I am 
sure his doubts will be set at rest by the amendment which 
the Senator from Idaho has offered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps they will. However, I wish to 
have an opportunity to find out about it. I am not going 
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to let anything go through by unanimous consent until I 
find out about it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I withdraw my amendment 
so as to enable the Senator from West Virginia to proceed; 
and I shall offer it later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
has the floor. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, the amendment under consid- 
eration in the Department of the Interior appropriation 
bill is an amendment submitted by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Senate to increase the appropriation for the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission by $300,000. I know 
that anything I might say will not stop the Senate from 
increasing the appropriation by that amount. I know that 
anything I might say in opposition to appropriating $300,000 
to create and continue a few more jobs will not halt the 
proposal. I also know that this year is an election year, 
which I am sure makes it more certain that $300,000 will 
not be lopped off the Interior appropriation bill, but will be 
included, so that politicians may be put upon the pay roll 
to be employed for political purposes. But I do desire to 
discuss the National Bituminous Coal Commission, and, in 
passing, briefly refer to the background of the coal bill. 

We all know that the National Bituminous Coal Act, gen- 
erally known as the Guffey Act, but known by the miners 
and operators as the goofey act,” was in general passed to 
pay off a campaign contribution donated through the per- 
son of Mr. Lewis, taken not from his pockets but rather 
taken from the pockets of the miners and others of this 
country. A half million dollars or more was given to the 
Democratic campaign fund for campaign purposes, and in 
order to pay back that debt the National Bituminous Coal 
Act was passed. The miners paid the contribution as well 
as the price for the folly of the Commission. 

I want to say that I think most of the generally stated ob- 
jectives of the Coal Act, if its provisions would be carried out, 
are excellent. I realize, as well as every Member of the Senate 
realizes, that the coal industry is in a terrible plight. How- 
ever, I know that the Guffey Coal Act has not helped the 
coal industry, but, to the contrary, has hurt it. 

There are only four classes that could possibly be helped 
by the Coal Act. Those are the miners, the operators, the 
consumers; and the pay rollers. We know that the miners 
are not working near the amount of time that they worked 
last year or the year before or the year before that. The 
miners now are working less time and making less money. 
The operator is making less profit or is losing more money. 
The consumer is paying a higher price for his coal. The 
only group of the four that has been benefited by the passage 
of the National Bituminous Coal Act is that composed of 
the pay rollers. 

The act was set up for the stated purpose of stabilizing 
the industry, but instead of stabilizing the industry it sta- 
bilized the pay roller. That is all it did. The patronage 
that came through the passage of the Guffey Coal Act is the 
only advantage that will come from its continuation. 

In order that I might with absolute certainty show the 
Senate what is happening to the coal industry—and I do not 
think all of this or any great part of this is due definitely 
to the Guffey Coal Act—I will set forth the relative amounts 
of coal mined in certain periods. In the week of March 19, 
1937, the miners mined 11,228,000 toms of coal, while in the 
same week of 1938 the miners mined only 5,875,000 tons of 
coal, approximately 50 percent of the amount mined the year 
before. 

We find that up to March 19 of last year there were mined 
115,237,000 tons of coal, and this year, so far, in the same 
identical period, there were mined 74,654,000 tons of coal, or 
a difference of 41,000,000 tons. 

Oh, yes, the miner, the one they love so much that they 
passed this bill to benefit him, has been deprived of mining 
coal. As I said a moment ago the decline in mining of coal 
is not all due to the Guffey Coal Act, but some of it has been 
due to that legislation, because many industries have sub- 
stituted oil for coal on account of the greatly increased price 
of coal, and on account of the instability in the industry. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a table sent to me by a coal official showing 
8 weeks’ production of coal during a comparable. period in 
1938 and in 1937, which shows that there was a decrease in 
the production of coal in the United States over that period 
of time since the Guffey Coal Act went into effect, of 31.4 
percent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


8 weeks’ production 
to— 


1, 503, 000 
5, 704, 000 


7, 207, 000 


West Virginia: 
S EE U S 3, 447,000 | 5, 178, 000 
„ 10, 877, 000 13, 713, 000 


18, 891, 000 
908, 000 

2, 137, 000 
77, 653, 000 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLT. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has not that decrease been almost co- 
extensive with the lapse of time during which the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia nullified the 
price structure which had been set up by the Coal Commis- 
sion, on the ground that it had not held sufficient hearings? 
Upon the rendering of that decision prices of coal were re- 
duced to some extent, so that many mines could not afford 
to mine coal at prices less than they previously had been able 
to receive. That situation cannot be remedied until the 
Coal Commission goes back and retraces its steps by again 
holding hearings and reinstituting the price structure, which 
was one of the purposes of the bill when it was enacted. 

Mr. HOLT. The figures I put into the Recorp were for the 
period up to January 30, 1938. In other words, the decline 
was between the setting up of the prices and the 30th of 
January of this year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought the Senator said the last 8 
weeks, 

Mr. HOLT. The first 8 weeks of the Guffey Coal Act itself. 

We all know how the Commission was named. Four dif- 
ferent United States Senators got one, “Boss” Pendergast got 
another, and John Lewis got the remaining two. The Com- 
mission was set up, as I said, not to stabilize the industry, but 
to aid political machines in the different States. 

I think it might be interesting to show the increases in the 
price of coal, and I ask that press comments showing the in- 
creases in the prices of coal in a few cities of the United 
States be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 25, 1938: “Price fixing under the 
Guffey Coal Act will add $3,750,000 to the annual fuel bills of 
consumers in the St. Louis industrial area, according to figures 
compiled today by Richard F. Wood, director of the St. Louis Coal 


Exchange, organization of retail dealers.” 


Davenport (Iowa) Times, January 25, 1938: “Move for higher 


coal prices here is being opposed. The operators are asking the 
Commission to increase mine prices of coal in Fulton County and 
Peoria 30 cents per ton and the Atkinson prices 55 cents per ton, 
which would increase the prices of those coals to this area by 
those respective amounts.” 

January 28, 1938, Chicago Tribune: “Coal bills of Chicagoans who 
heat their own homes will be increased from 8 to 30 percent as 
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the result of regulations recently issued by the National Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission.” 

January 29, 1938, Erie (Pa.) Times: “The recently passed Guffey 
coal bill making it mandatory for coal users in Erie to pay freight 
rates based on the Pittsburgh freight rates, already has made the 
city of Erie pay higher prices for coal than the prices contracted 
for. + Increase of 45 cents per ton shown.” 

January 30, 1938, W: m Star: “Cleveland seeks coal in- 
junction. City says Commission order means loss of $240,000 
annually.” 

January 30, 1938, East St. Louis (III.) Journal: “St. Louis files 
suit to enjoin United States Coal Board. 

“The petition declares the prices set are unreasonable and exces- 
sive and will cause petitioner great hardship resulting from added 
costs of fuel, unemployment and loss of its industries dependent 
upon bituminous coal for fuel and fuel supply, by reason of the 
added costs which range from 35 percent in some cases to 100 
percent in others.” 

February 1, 1938, Chicago Herald and Examiner: “Chicago joins 
fight on raise in coal prices.” 

“Chicago, faced with a $300,000 boost in coal bills for city 
buildings, moved yesterday to join other municipalities in the 
fight against new price schedules fixed by the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission. * * 

“Governor Horner notified Illinois Congressmen that 11,000 Ili- 
nois miners have lcst their jobs because of the rates and that the 
heating bill for State institutions will be raised $136,000.” 

February 2, 1938, Grand Rapids Press: “Federal coal price boost to 
cost users in Grand Rapids $400,000 annually, Cassleman estimates. 

“Household fuel, it is reported, has been increased from $8.75 
to 89.25 a ton.” 

February 8, 1938, Richmond Times Dispatch: “Richmond joins 
19 in attacking coal tax. 

“The city will claim it has been illegally deprived of approxi- 
mately $15,000 on coal purchased last year because the Commis- 
sion added 60 cents per ton to the price of bituminous coal at 
the mines.” 

February 22, 1938, Washington Star: “The city of Atlanta, Ga., 
asked the court of appeals for an order similar to that obtained 
by the New York Association.” 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I should also like to show how 
it affected a few cities in the United States, and the increases 
in the prices according to the Commission itself, and I ask 
that this information be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Prices f. o. b. transportation facilities at dock, Boston, 
Mass. (for spot shipment) 


[Net ton of 2,000 pounds) 
January 
1938 
Low volatile district No. 7: 
Domestic mine run $5.89 $5. 07 $5. 
Standard mine run — 5.71 5. 80 5. 
Sewell seam, 14-inch nut slack.. 8 5. 30 5. 53 5. 
Beckley seam, 1!4-inch nut slack. 4 5.45 5. 62 5. 
Pocahontas, 34-inch slack. ................ 5.13 5. 30 5. 


Source: Commercial Bulletin. 


TABLE 2. Curb- delivered retail domestic prices, New York, N. F. 
(market area No. 1) 


[Per net ton of 2,000 pounds} 
Prior to Dee, 16- 
Dec. 16, | Mar.1, | Marl. 
1937 1937-38 

$7.00 $7. 50 $7.00 
7.25 7. 50 7.25 
6.75 7.25 6.75 
7.00 7.25 6.75 
—— Be ee N AOE er R 7. 50 7.75 7.75 
Stove... 8 8.00 8.25 8. 00 
Nut. U 8.00 8.25 8.00 
Pea s 7. 50 7. 50 7. 50 
— SS ee 6.00 6.25 6.00 


Source: Data from representative coal dealers. 
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TABLE 3.—Curb-delivered retail domestic prices (market area No, 2), 
Baltimore, Md. 


[Per net ton of 2,000 pounds] 


Prior to * 2 8 5 16, 1937, 
to date 


Pennsylvania and Maryland: 
Yard-mixed; 


TT 


nh 


Run-of- mine PTT 
E 


Pocahontas: Bag d 
Yard screenings 


u 
LSger 
essal 88 


Source: Data from representative retail dealers. 


TABLE 4.—Curb-delivered retail domestic prices, Washington, D. d. 
(market area No. 3) 


[Per gross ton of 2,240 pounds and per net ton of 2,000 pounds] 


Dec. 16-Mar. 1, 
March 1937 1937-38 March 1938 
Gross | Net | Gross | Net | Gross | Net 
Domestic mine run: 
1 eee $8.00 .15 | $8.45) $7.55) $8.25 $7.37 
— 7145 —— — ——P 8. 00 7.15 8.45 7.55 8.25 7. 37 
* West Virgin (New River)“ 8.00 7.15 8.45 7.55 8,25 7.37 
re 
est Viren 
High volatile: 
Egg 7.58 | 8.75 7.82] 8.75 7.82 
7.36 8.50 7.58] 8. 50 7.58 
9.73 11.00 9.82 | 11.00 9.82 
9.50 | 10,75 9.60 | 10.75 9, 60 
Nut 8.70 | 10.00 8.93 | 10.00 8.93 
Stoker coals: 
West Vircinia: 
New River pen 7.50 6.70 8.20 7.32 8.00 7. 15 
14-inch nut slack . 7. 00 6.25 7.95 7.10 7.50 6.70 


NOTE.—A ton of retail coal sold in Washington, D. C., shall, by act of Congress, 
weigh 2,240 „which Is a gross ton. ‘There are no net ton sales permitted by law. 
Source: Data from representative retail dealers. 


TABLE 5.—All prices per ton of 2,000 pounds f. o. b. cars mines, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dee. 16, 1937, 


Dec. 4, 1937. Mar. 12, 1938. 
Source: Black National Bitu- 3 Black 
Diamond, vol. ro ous Coal 

99-No. 12 8 


82.85 $3.20 $3.75 
2.05 3.30 3.85 
2.60 3.00 3.25 
2.20 2.30 2,45 
115 i 1 in| ig 
Kentucky-Premium; 
Lump, 2.65 3:25 2.80 3.10 3.25 
Egg, Small. 2.25 2.65 2.30 2.55 265 
Sto ker, oil trea’ 2.00 2.25 2.35 2.20 2.35 
Kentucky-Elkhora: 
8 2.00 2.25 2.45 2.00 2.78 
FFP 1.85 2.15 2.10 2.5⁰ 2.60 
Fairmont 
1 — 1.50 200. 2.25 1.85 2.00 
N Lao | L7 e 206] ka L7 
Ong No: 8: 
Lump: 
5inch.. 2.00 2.40 2.30 2:25 2.40 
2-ine! 1.85 2.25 2.00 2.10 22 
Egg...... 1.70 2.10 2.15 1,80 1.90 
Hocking: 
—— a 25 ipei 22 
00-Sewell 
MIND nics AAA I EAEE PTE 280. 240 2.90 
po Rares Sits TE 2894 8 2.80 


Taste 6-A.—Chicago, Ill. 
F. o. b., | Retail 
N Retail and 
gaos gross profit 
Southern Minois: 
Lum $2.85 $2.05 $4.90 $8. 60 $3.70 
2.00 2.05 4.05 7.10 3.05 
1.50 2.05 3.55 6.65 310 
2.35 1.75 4.10 7.50 3.40 
2.00 1.75 3.75 7.30 3.55 
1.50 1.75 3. 25 6.05 2.80 
2.25 1.87 4.12 8.00 3.88 
2.10 1.87 3.97 6.70 3.73 
150 1.87 3.37 6. 25 2.86 
2.50 2.40 4.90 8.20 3.30 
2.25 2.40 4.65 7.20 2.55 
1.65 2.40 4.05 6.95 2.90 
3. 50 8.19 6.69 10.10 3.41 
2.45 3.10 5.64 8. 55 2.91 
2.10 3. 19 5.29 8.00 271 
2.00 3.39 5.39 9.20 3.81 
2.60 3.39 5. 90 8. 60 2.61 


Tant 6-B.—Chicago, IN. 


$2.85 | 32.05 $4.90 $8. 60 $3.70 
2.10 2.05 4.15 7.10 2.95 
1.85 2.05 3.90 6.80 2.90 
2.40 175 4.15 7.80 3.65 
1.85 1.75 3. 60 7.40 3.80 
1. 60 1. 75 3. 35 6.15 2.80 
2.75 1.87 4.62 8.30 3. 58 
2.10 1.87 8.97 6. 50 2.53 
1.75 1.87 3.62 6.30 2. 58 
2.30 2.40 4.70 8. 45 3.75 
2. 30 2.40 4.70 7. 35 2.65 
1.95 2.40 4.35 6.95 2.60 
3.00 3.19 6.19 10. 10 3.91 
2,25 3.19 5.44 8.60 3.16 
2. 00 3. 19 5. 10 8. 05 2.86 
2.35 3.39 5.74 9, 20 3. 46 
3.39 5.99 8.60 2.61 
Source: Chicago Journal of Commerce, Jan, 24, 1938. 
Taste 6-C.—Chicago, Il. 
Deal- | Retail 
Freight : ‘OSs 
Mine price er’s prices, 
25 yard | domestic profit 
Southern Illinois: 
Lump. $2.45 | $2.05 | $4.50 $8. 20 $3.70 
2.10 2.05 4.15 6. 90 2.75 
1. 50 2.05 3.55 6.45 2.90 
225 1.75 4.00 7.15 8.15 
2.00 1.75 3.75 5. 80 2.05 
1.25 1.75 3.00 5.75 2.75 
2.25 1.90 4.15 8.00 3.85 
2.00 1.90 3.90 6.45 2.55 
160 1.90 3. 40 6.05 2. 65 
2 30 2.40 4.70 8.45 3.75 
2.30 240 470 7.35 2.65 
1.85 240 425 6. 9 2 7⁰ 
3. 50 3.19 6.69 10.00 3.31 
tp) in| taj $B) iR 
Screenings, 1 > 
Pocahontas and 

Run of mine 260 3.39 6.99 8.60 251 


Source: Chicago Journal of Commerce, Mar. 17, 1938. 
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TABLE 7—Minimum price area No. 11 


ol the to 


1 The Coal Act groups all of the 1 9 coal flelds, penne 70 percent 


è in the country in inimum-price area N. 


from cost data obtained from coal producers by the ‘National Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission, 

2? Obtained from records of U. S. Bureau of Mines. These data are for the country 
as à whole, but minimum price area No. 1 represents such a large proportion of the 
aike ir * figures for entire country are significant when 

4 Complete data are not available. 

* Data are not available for the years 1936 and 1937, and the data shown are for the 
p 1935. This manner of treatment is on the conservative side inasmuch as there 

evidence to indicate that the number of days worked and output per man per day 

slightly in both the years 1936 and 1937. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does this information 
show the retail price, or the price at the mine? 

Mr. HOLT. The retail price. For instance, the retail 
price in the city of Washington since the “stabilization” act 
went into effect has increased 40 to 50 cents a ton. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the Senator figures showing the 
relative price at the mine? 

Mr. HOLT. No, I have not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the price the mine owner and 
operator receives at the mine determines his ability to 
succeed, and to employ people. 

Mr. HOLT. I know that the miner, for whom the bill 
Was supposed to be passed, is still getting the same wage 
scale he got before it was passed. If there has been any 
particular increase, it has been to someone else than the 
miner, whom many Senators “love” so deeply. 

Nevertheless, I think it might be interesting to check how 
the Commission was organized. Of course, we realize that the 
Commission was organized entirely upon a political basis. 
I think it might be worth while to read to the Senate the 
salaries of these employees, and show how many of them 
there are asked for on the Coal Commission pay roll. 
This is part of the amount for which we are asked to in- 
crease the appropriation. 

We find that 7 receive $10,000 a year; there are 3 at 
$9,000; there are 4 at $8,000; there is 1 at $7,500; there is 1 
at $7,000; there are 5 at $6,800; there are 10 at $6,500; there 
are 4 at $5,800; there are 13 at $5,600; there is 1 at $5,200; 
there is 1 at $5,000; there are 51 at $4,600; there are 4 at 
$4,170; there are 39 at $3,800; there are 13 at $3,600; there 
is 1 at $3,500; there are 5 at $3,440; there are 40 at $3,200; 
there is 1 at $3,000; there are 6 at $2,900; there is 1 at 
$2,800; there are 18 at $2,618; there are 27 at $2,600; there 
is 1 at $2,400; there are 10 at $2,320; there is 1 at $2,300; 
there are 36 at $2,028; there are 26 at $2,000; there are 56 
at $1,800; there are 118 at $1,620; there are 157 at $1,440; 
there is 1 at $1,320; there are 20 at $1,260; there are 21 at 
$1,080. 

All these are employed in Washington, charged to the 
departmental list. 

Do Senators realize that the Coal Commission has an item 
for rent amounting to $241,250, $200 for every employee, just 
for rent? The figures I have read are for those employed 
in Washington. Now let us look at the number employed 
in the field. There are 11 at, 85,600; there are 3 at $4,933; 
there are 10 at $4,600; there are 8 at $4,500; there are 3 at 
$4,033; there are 12 at $3,600; there are 29 at $3,200; there 
are 21 at $2,600; there are 12 at $2,000; there are 70 at 
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$1,800; there are 114 at $1,620; there are 110 at $1,440; 
there are 10 at $1,080. 

Mr. President, these are all employed in the field. That 
is the stabilization which came from the Coal Act. 

Mr. President, I asked the Coal Commission for the pay 
roll. I wrote a letter on the 7th day of March, and said 
this to Mr. Hosford: 

My Dran Mr, CHAMAN: I desire the following information: 

(a) List of employees of the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission by name, title, and salary at the Washington office. 

(b) List of employees in field offices by name, title, and salary. 

(c) Names of employees who are listed as civil-service 
employees. 

Sincerely, 
Rusu D. Hott. 

Was not that a terrible request, that any Senator who had 
to pass upon an appropriation just wanted a pay roll list? I 
did not even receive a reply to that. 

On the 16th day of March I wrote the Commission the 
same letter, and again I was refused a reply. On March 23 
I sent a letter to Mr. Percy Tetlow and every Commissioner 
requesting the very same information, and was again 
refused. 

Secrecy! 

Nevertheless, I have the pay roll, and perhaps many Sena- 
tors would like to know who was on the pay roll, how much 
they got, and what their jobs were. The Coal Commission 
will not give the information to many Senators. I have it 
right here, and I ask that the pay roll be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there, objection? L 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Pay roll for personal services, period from Feb. 16-28, 1938 


ry’ 
Charles F. Hosford, Jr., commissloner === === == == me $10, 000 
Pleas E. Greenlee, commissioner... 


Walter H. Maloney, commissioner.. 


Clarence E. Smith, commisstioner—— 10, 000 
Percy Tetlow, commissioner_.........-------.--.------ — 10,000 
F. Witcher McCullough, secretary - 9,000 
John O. Smith, acting chief, marketing division 9,000 
Travis Williams, assistant general counsel 000 
Robert W. Knox, acting general counsel 9, 500 
Charles E. Bell, traffic rate examiner—— nemna 8, 000 
Earle C. Calhoun, commerce attorney 7, 500 
William H. Matthews, Jr., attorney 7, 500 
Harry A. Thompson, examiner...-...................-.. 7, 200 
Thomas J. Ward, examiner -....--~........--..-.... 7, 200 
Borden Covel, principal price examine 6, 500 
John F. Daniel, special agent 6, 500 
Robert A. Magee, principal price examine 6, 500 
Max Milligan, principal price examine 6, 500 
Harold K. Philips, public relations adviser 6, 500 
Walter H. Crist, senior price examiner 6, 000 
Charles S. Mitchell, attorney———— -- 6,000 
Horace W. Pote, chief of special agents 6, 000 
Lemuel R. Via, examine --- 7. 500 
Nathan D. Bachman, Jr., principal price examiner 6, 500 
Victor P. Dalmas, senior price examine 6, 500 
Archer Cochran, attorney. 6, 000 
Hill McAlister, examiner 6, 000 
Elwin G. Royster, special agen 6, 000 
Michael J. Torlinski, attorney examiner 6, 000 
Henry M. Brown, Jr., senior price examiner_.--_--.-.--.-. 5, 600 
Joseph S. Dunn, senior price examiner_....-.----.--.... 5, 600 
Thomas L. Easterling, examine 5, 600 
Charles O. Fowler, attorney examiner 5, 600 
Gay Wes; OLANO = sieaa mmm aa i nective anencne , 600 
Carman A. Newcomb, attorney examiner_-..........__-.. , 600 
Ralph W. Shumway, senior price,examiner_......-....-.. 5, 600 
Emory B. Ussery, traffic rate supervis e: 5, 600 
Thomas. Hunter, esammer h nue 5, 200 
Newell W. Roberts, exammer 000 
Milton C. Ferguson, special assistant to general counsel... , 600 
Douglas Murray, special agent 5, 200 
Archie ©, Price, eaminer 2 2 ones 5, 200 
Gardner H. Wales, examiner - 6,200 
William A. Cuff, examiner.....~.~-.-...-.-.-..---.<--... , 000 
Edward J. Hayes, attorney- examine 5, 000 
Robert C. Patterson, senior attorney— 5, 000 
Harry L. Pierce, special agent 5, 000 
Thomas H. Settle, price examiner_....._-__-.-------..-.- 5, 000 
Robert F. Waldron, attorney “2 5, 000 
anan De Burk, CXAMINer eee wenn nnn s - 4,800 
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Pay roll for personal services, period from Feb. 16-28, 1933—Con. 
Sala 

Walter L. Elledge, attorney $4, 600 
7 ——T—— ͤm—ß. ae §7—ðß— — 4. 800 
Eugene J. Earley, special agent 4, 600 
Oscar Koppel, technical adviser 4, 600 
Andrew L. Malone, senior traffic rate examiner . 4, 600 
Will H. Pelphrey, senior attorney examiner 4, 600 
William H. Rowan, special agent - 4,600 
Jonah D. Seaman, special agent 4, 600 
W. R. Johnson Zimmerman, associate price examiner 4, 600 
Norman G. Schmidt, attorney 4. 600 
Omar B. Ketchum, examine - 4,500 
Thomas D. Peters, special agent.....--.-.......-----.-- - 4,500 
James E. Prisin-Zano, attorney— 5, 200 
Martin A. White, special agent 4, 680 
Earle W. Dahlberg, examine „ 4,600 
Tilman B. Cantrell, attorney 4,500 
Daniel M. Cosby, attorney 4, 200 
W. Bruce Macnamee, special agent 4, 200 
Bubert.J, Turner, examiner. .....<. 5. eaa una 4, 200 
Edgar C. Faris, Jr., special agent 4, 000 
Charles M. Farrar, examine 4, 000 
John A. Riddle, senior attorney_ 4,000 
Alfred J, L. Ford, special agent.. 3, 800 
Joseph H. Kattenhorn, examine 3, 800 
Thomas J. Mangan, Jr., finance examiner ..--------= === 3, 800 
Alexander F. Marshall, examine - 38,800 
Richard H. Mitchell, special agent 3, 800 
William A. Shipman, attorney examine 3, 800 
Simon: Zeller, special agent 3, 800 
Alexander H. Mitchell, special agent 3, 600 
Daniel F. O'Connell, special agent 3, 600 
Roger W. Yoemans, special agent —————— 6. 000 
Thomas J. O’Brien, junior attorney 4,200 
Maurice M. Feuerlicht, Jr., attorney - 4,000 
LeRoy P. Chittenden, special agent 3, 800 
Earl L. Fortney, special agent 3, 800 
Francis L. McFarren, attorney 2 - $8,800 
Francis M. Brown, assistant to the secretary 3,600 
Sherman E. Burt, examiner-....~.......----.--.--_-.--5 3, 600 
ne ond m 8, 600 
Jerome Mayer, ‘attorney.----~--- 2 =. E a y 3, 600 
John A. Moloney, special agent 3, 600 
Leonard W. Mosby, special agent 3, 600 
Albert: Perrelia,. attorney——— =~ . T2—L88 ` 3, 600 
Carl D. Sneed, junior attorney — 3, 600 
Herschel H. Rose, Jr., junior attorney 3,600 
Theodore F. Shaffer, junior price exammer 8, 600 
Willard F. Walter, special agen 3, 600 
William N. Swarthout, special agent.. 3,300 
George S. Barr, examine 3, 200 
John F. Connor, attorney 3, 200 
Joseph D. Dermody, attorney. „% 3. 200 
Harry E. Glass, special agent „%! 3. 200 
Leo W. Harrington, Junior attorney -mm 3, 200 
John T. Hollister, Jr., junior attorney 3, 200 
Orson L. Huntsman, attorney— 3, 200 
Rice A. Ingram, special agent.__.-....-..-.....--.-..-.. 8, 200 
William P. Kelly, special agent 3, 200 
Philip Ti Bonop, r gee 3,200 
John E. Kreh, Jr., investigator..............---.----.--. 3, 200 
David C. McCurtain, attorney-exammer 3, 200 
Roland M. Preisman, analyst 3, 200 
Harold J. Rhatican, special agent. 3, 200 
Edward J. Sheridan, special agent 3, 200 
Walter L. Slifer, special agent 3, 200 
Melvin D. Wells, Jr., special agent 3, 200 
VATE. AV OTS, CRBC v E O 3, 000 
((( / / T—T—T—T—T—————— ee 3. 000 
Cecil E. Hood, transportation examine 000 
John B. Hudson, special agent 3. 000 
Opal O: Lee, Special ent T 3, 000 
n,, . a n a 3, 000 
Mark G. Miller, transportation examiner....__-_._....... 3, 000 
Viola S. Rutz, special agent 3, 000 
Herbert O'Hare, attorney 3, 600 
William B. Roberts, III, examiner 3, 600 
William H. McCormick, special agent. 3, 500 
Jerome C. Hester, traffic-rate examiner_ 3, 200 
John F. Maragon, special agent 3, 200 
Margaret A. Lindig, special agent 2, 900 
James M. Maxon, Jr., special agent 2, 800 
Roy C. Cook, acting special F V 2. 600 
Harold D. Cullen, special agent 2. 600 
R. John Cummings, special agent 2, 600 
William G. Davis, special agent 2. 600 
Joseph F. DiSabatino, junior attorney 2,600 
Stanley E. Disney, junior attorney 2, 600 
George D. Drechsler, examiner 2, 600 
Ernest Espinosa, special agent 2,600 
Donald M. Forsyth, special agent 2,600 
Mary L. Heenan, special agent 


Hansel J. Hunter, special agent. 
Herbert W. Ingraham, special agent 
Jay H. Kanarek, attorney. 
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Pay roll for personal services, period from Feb. 16-28, 1938—Con: Pay roll for personal services, period from Feb. 16—28, 1938—Con. 

Salary Sala 
B. Graves Kerr, special agent $2,600 | Pauline Felegy, senior stenographer $1, 800 
Irving Pressman, special agent 2,600 | Richard D. Graham, senior stenographer 1, 800 
Sidney Sameth, junior statistical examiner__......-.-.--- 2,600 | Ralph R. Ramsey, assistant file cler 1, 800 
Jesse E. Wilson, junior attorney 2,600 | Lena G. Rollins, senior stenographer 1, 800 
John B. Davidson, Jr., price examine -- 2,400 | Mabel L. Schavy, assistant fiscal accounting cler 1, 800 
Franklin W. Deutermann, special agent 2,400 | Katherine E. Simons, stenographer and research assistant... 1,800 
Joseph E. Parson, examiner . 2,400 | Margaret S. Kengla, assistant cler 1, 740 
Homer W,.Willa; examiners =. so ea a 8 2, 400 Gladys P. Cullers, assistant cler 1, 680 
Philip E. King, examine 2,600 | Eva M. Hall, senior comptometer operator 1,680 
Estelle M. Wolfe, examiner— 2, 600 Zula M. McCollough, assistant clerk-stenographer 1, 680 
Frederick H. Green, junior attorney 2 2, 400 Estelle E. Allen, assistant clerk....-........-.... 1. 620 
Milton Miller, junior price exammer— 2, 400 Edna Beal, assistant cler 1, 620 
John M. Caffery, special agent 2,000 | Inez E. Bogren, comptometer operator. 620 
Donald L. Carter, junior attorn 2, 000 Flora J. Booth, senior stenographer. 1, 620 
Mildred C. Crowe, special agent 2,000 Lambert W. Brezina, compiling clerk 1, 620 
Helendeen Dodderidge, special agen 2,000 | Thomas H. Brittingham, assistant clerk 1, 620 
Reba Doughton, special agent 2, 000 Lloyd Haygood Browne, assistant clerk-typist 1, 620 
Abe E. Fenton, junior attorney 2, 000 Margaret F. Carroll, senior stenographer_..._._..._____. 1, 620 
David P. Fitzgibbons, special agent 2, 000 Merle Chandler, assistant cler 1, 620 
John W. Girvin, junior attorney_.....--....-.-..--.--... 2, 000 Effie M. Cockrill, assistant cler 1, 620 
Woodrow W. Grim, junior attorney 2, 000 Catherine D. Coon, senior stenographer. .-.-------------= 1, 620 
William B. Johnson, attorney — 44 2, 000 Michael Ducoy, senior stenographer 1, 620 
Zach McGhee, special agent 222 — 2,000 | Philip Eden, correspondence cler 1, 620 
Hugh B. Miller, Jr., attorney „öũ,7tꝗ. 2,000 | Lena O. Ellis, assistant cler 1, 620 
Kenneth D. Morris, examiner— 2. 000 Frank W. English, assistant cler 1. 620 
Wallace M. Nesbitt, attorney: 2 2,000 | Hans R. Faber, assistant cler 1. 620 
William M. Newbold, examiner—— 2,000 | Nyna L. Forman, junior statistical cler 1, 620 
James F. O’Brien, Jr., attorney 2,000 | Marigold W. Fry, assistant clerk-stenographer 1, 620 

Margaret E. Otto, special agent. 2,000 | Priscilla B. Gainey, senior stenographe 1, 
Joseph M. Scott, Jr, attorney 2,000 Lucy M. Garton, assistant clerk-stenographer 1, 620 
Belva C. Sours, special agent. 2,000 | Bessie C. Goodell, senior stenographer 1, 620 
Jerome K. Wilkins, Jr., attorney 2,000 | Marguerite K. Green, t Kk-stenographer 1. 620 
Sarah W. Rock, confidential secretary to Commission 4,600 | Helen C. Hanson, senior stenographe -------- — hae 
Dollie Davis, confidential secretary to Commission 3,600 | Walton H. Harris, senior stenographer... - 1,620 
Elsie A. Jochum, confidential secretary to Commission — 2,900 | Mary E. Healy, assistant clerk-stenographe - 1,620 
Mack D. Chestnutt, confidential secrétary to Commission-_ 2,900 | Woodrow Johnson, bookkeeping-machine operator 1, 620 
Earle Haney, confidential secretary to Commission 2,900 | Edna M. Jones, assistant cler 1, 620 
Nellie A. Polley, confidential secretary to Commission. 2,900 | Evelyn A. McClellan, senior stenographe 1, 620 
Sara Sarcone, confidential assistant to Commission_ 2,900 | Mildred C. Mamish, assistant clerk-stenographe 1, 620 
Jackson Brandt, Jr., graphic analyst 1,800 | Anne C. Meyers, senior stenographer 1, 620 
Daniel L. Herrmann, examiner 1,800 | arthur G. Mitchell, comptometer cler 1, 620 
Jean A. O'Connor, special agent 1,800 | Mildred G. Newton, comptometer operator 1, 620 
Mary E. Dearman, special agent. 1,620 | Catherine E. Nicholas, senior stenographer--------------- 1, 620 
Donald M. Forsyth, special agent 2,600 | Mary M. O’Brien, senior stenographer-------------------- 1, 620 
Frederick G. Tryon, senior economic analyst..-.-..-----.. 5,600 | Myra W. Ockert, assistant cler 1, 620 
William H. Young, senior economic analyst 4,600 | Mary O'Donnell, assistant cler 1, 620 
Robert L. Anderson, engineer economist--------------- 3,800 | Anna S. Porterfield, junior statistical cler * — 1,620 
Leo N. Plein, associate engineer economist - 8,800 | Kathleen M. Pretz, senior stenographer. 1, 620 
Burhnard S. Leizear, budget and finance officer_---------- 6,400 | Norris C. Reed, Jr., assistant cler 1,620 
Irene L. Wiese, special agent. 3,800 | Florence L. Rice, senior stenographer—— 1, 620 
Walter O. Hand, junior administrative offloer 8,600 | Dorothy H. Ritterbusch, senior stenographer. 1. 620 
Leo A. Gough, junior administrative assistant 2,700 | William W. Roberts, Jr., assistant Clerk... 1. 620 
Waldron E. Leonard, personnel assistant. 2,600 | Sol Rosenthal, assistant 2 — 1.620 
Hal P. Phillips, junior administrative officer 3,500 | Anita F. Sanderson, assistant peor imme eee nNOS he) oe * 620 
Malcolm T. Powell, principal accounting clerx 2,300 | Annie Silbert, senior stenographer 1 620 
Clarence A. Smith, chief of mails and files._-_-~--_---_.. 2,300 | Dale Simons, senior stenographer_.__-__---._-__ 1. 620 
Eleanor L. Haley, senior clerk 2,300 | Helene L. Smith, senior stenographer_._._------------- 1. 620 
Roche M. McKinney, senior clerk 2, 200 Jessie E. Smith, senior stenographer 1, 620 
William P. Blair, senior clerk.-------------------------- 2,000 | Marjorie M. Smith, bookkeeping machine operator 1, 620 
. csr SEORSA 22 Louise M. Spriggs, assistant cler 1,620 
2.000 Kathryn C. Stark, senior stenographe 1, 620 
2,000 Mildred D. Stone, calculating machine operator 1, 620 
2. Frank B. Turner, assistant cl ek 1. 620 
* Katherine L. Waldrop, assistant record cler 1, 620 
2,040 Mary E. Warren, senior stenographer 1. 620 
1. 980 Fanny R. Wathen, assistant cler 1. 620 
1.920 Julia 1 * junior perce ae oh ö 1. 800 
: , Rose M. Hebert, junior -stenographer 
Irene G. Garretson, clerk-stenographer 2 C0000 000 86— — * — 
Robert = may Jr., Sica ——ů— — —— ped Edwin W. Tomlinson, junior cler , 520 
pest 3 4) Tk-secretary 1.800 | Samuel Donalson, Jr., junior cler. 1, 500 
283 ee 2 1.800 Walter R. Walton, addressograph operator- 1. 500 
N 8 agers S. e C 1.800 Everett A. Alden, mimeograph operator. 1,440 
Robert 1. 8 e eee T 1.800 Lillian E. Atland. junior stenographer 1. 440 
Florence O. ton, clerk-stenographer 1. 800 anor Belley; senior typist 3 
e eee . ä eH T a E 1, 800 1 440 
8 r. senior statisti . — ee 1. 800 -i 
2 2 F. Bel s ior is 

Kathryn E. Johnson, clerk-stenographer 1, 800 ete a! —— paint pela — an 
aay 5 mia eee — — 1.300 | Dorothy J. Bolton, senior typist------------------------- 1, 440 
Mary E. ce. OR or. a sr a AA 1.800 Theodore O. Bowen, senior typist------------------------ 1, 440 
ee Ocha rage Pig Ft ne me nnn leanne 15 Brooksie A. Boyd, junior stenographer 1,440 
Mary 1 Freese a — — a ee eter :800 | Murray H. Bradley, junior stenographer 1, 440 
Maxine M. TO; CLOT -emeni mene enna 1,800 | Lillian L. Brawner, junior clerk-typist.......--------_---- 1, 440 
Doris M. Rittenhouse, clerk-stenographer---------------- 1,800 Margaret M. Brown, junior stenographer 1. 440 
eee . 1,800 | Annie G. Bryant, computing elerk 22222244 1, 440 
n J. Simmons, clerk .. 1,800 | Euice M. Burke, junior stenographer____-----.----------- 1, 440 
E. Edward Stephens, assistant audito: 1,800 | Annie M. Butler, junior stenographer___-___________-____- 1, 440 
A. Elliott Thompson, property and order clerk.. 1,800 | Mary E. Calnon, junior cler 1, 440 
Frederick O. Wright, draftsman_-_---------------------- 1,800 | Rosina M. Carlo, junior stenographer-------------------—- 1, 440 
t H. Rouleau, graduate nurse 1,620 | Julia Carpin, senior typist...._.._._________--_---_______ 1.440 
Helen W. Jukes, legal stenographer 1,980 | Margaret E. Carter, junior stenographe— 1, 440 
Louise H. Barber, senior operator office devices 1,800 | Edith V. Collier, card punch operator 1, 440 
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Pay roll for personal services, period from Feb. 16-28, 1938—Con, 


Mary W. Cook, senior typist 2 444„ö. 
Milton Cook, junior cler «ͤ4„%„ = 
M. Jean Craven, senior typist........-.--------.--.-.... ha 


nn . oe a 
M. Tamar Dalberg, junior cler — 
Jeannette R. Dales, junior stenographer——— 
Hellon Daniel, computing cler 
Rachel F. Davis, junior cler 
Florence M. Davitt, junior voucher clerk. 
Hazel E. Day, junior stenographer- 
Jane Dickerman, junior cler 
Margaret K. Dodson, junior clerk 
Anna T. Doherty, junior stenographer. __..------. 
Sadie M. Doring, senior typist—— 
Waders. Duncan, junior clerk... __-- m ennnn — 
Kathlyn E. Erwin, junior stenographer 
Marion H. Erwin, Comptometer operator 
Faso, Comptometer operator__.._.-----------------. 
Ouida B. Fatherree, junior cler 
Bernice E. Fedder, junior stenographer 
Eva Fero, junior stenographer———— -2m 
Katherine K. Finegan, junior stenographer 
Mrs. Gene B. Frank, junior stenographer 
Mary H. Fraser, senior typist..-..--...------------------ 
Mary H. Frost, junior stenographer 
Elizabeth L. Gamble, junior stenographer 
George F: Gibbs, junior clerk . 
Ann M. Gildea, senior typist—— 
Myer Gildenhorn, junior cler 
Helen Gilman, junior stenographer 
Jeanette G. Goldstein, junior stenograph 
Kate D. Green, junior stenographer 
Edna C. Harris, senior typist--..-..---.__----- 
Geraldine E. Harris, Comptometer operator 
Mrs. Marian N. Harris, junior stenographer 
Zella M. Hart, junior stenographer 
Elizabeth R. Hayes, senior typist...........-..------.- ad 
Minnie H. Heitmeyer, junior cler 
Margaret F. Herron, senior typist——— 
Charlotte B. Hopkins, senior typist 
aret F. Hurley, senior stenographer 
Roe Hutchings, junior cler — 
Helen S. Jarvis, senior typist—— 2 
r oe. ek eee = 
William M. Johnson, junior cler — 
Nancy J. Jones, junior stenographer 5 
Kathlyn F. Julian, junior stenographer --------—---=-=== 
Mary. A. Kane, junior cler «4„„„ 
Dorothea M. Keller, junior stenographer i 
Dorothy L. Kellogg, junior stenographer 
Geneva Kibler, junior stenographe — 
James G. Kirby, comptometer operator Warm 
Bernice Kirschling, junior stenographer —. 
Mary M. Klein, junior stenographer ---- r 
Evelyn N. Lane, comptometer operator. 
Rella M. Lane, junior stenographer 
Agnes S. Larson, junior stenographe 
Alice E. Lawler, junior stenographer. 
Lillian F. Lee, senior typist „„ 
Lester C. McCleary, junior cler 
Violet McKinley, junior stenographer.____...----..--.... 
Edith D. McKinner, computing cler 
Melba McKinney, junior stenographer—— 
Florence J. McNiven, junior stenographer 
Helen E. MacCann, senior typist——— 
Mary Mallos, junior stenographer—— 
Celia Margulas, junior stenographer 
Margaret Markfield, junior stenographer 
Catherine M. Martin, junior stenographer_..........-..._. 
Dorothy C. Martin, junior stenographer 
Ethel M. Martin, Junior stenographer 
Mary E. Martyn, junior stenographer 
Lillian L. Mates, Junior stenographer———————— 
Margaret L. Meirs, senior typist—— 2 
Minerva S. Milkila, junior stenographer 
Laura E. Milbourn, junior stenographe 
Harriet M. Miller, junior cler 
Margaret M. Mills, junior stenographer 
Sarah L. Monica, junior stenographer.. 
Amy T. Moore, senior typist. 
Blanche V. Moore, junior stenographer_ 
Jessie E. Morgan, junior clerk-typist 
Selma S. Mullen, junior stenographer. 
Richard M. Murian, Jr., Junior clerk... 
M. Lorrain Naylor, junior stenographer. 
Lois A. Nekola, senior typist 
Mary Newcomb, junior clerk 
Blanche H. Nichols, junior stenographer__........-..--.. 
Audrey M. Niess, junior stenographer 
Gertrude C. O'Connor, junior cler 
Gertrude D. O'Malley, junior stenographer 
Doris L. Owings, junior stenographer 
Marguerite Pann, junior stenographer__..-.-.--..----. 


1,440 
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Pay roll for personal services, period from Feb. 16-28, 1938—Con. 


Frances Park, junior stenographer 
Gladys Park, junior stenographer 
Irene Pederson, junior stenographer_ 
Frances V. Penn, junior stenographer 
Ruth W. Pennington, junior stenograph 
Kathleen L. Perry, junior clerk-typist. 


Agnes L. Plantenberg, junior stenographer 
Eloise Porter, senior typist — 
Evelyn C. Postle, senior typist 2 suLo 
Beryle E, Preston, junior stenographe 
Dorothy E. Pritchard, junior stenographe 
Margaret Pugh, junior stenographer 
John F. Quinn, Jr., junior cler 
Mary E. Rabida, junior calculating-machine operator 
Frank J. Ralston, junior clerk el 
Roby C. Read, junior cler 
Lucille H. Reidy, junior stenographe 
Margaret B. Reilly, junior stenographe 
Alice C. Replogle, junior stenographer — 
Arlona E. Rhoades, junior cl 
Ada M. Rhodes, junior stenographe 
Annette B. Rich, senior typist 2 
Bess B. Robinson, junior cler 
Constance F. Rogers, junior stenographe 

June E. Rosenhaupt, junior stenographer 
Kathryne W. Ross, junior stenographer. 
Sara Ross, junior stenographer. 
Margaret Ruppe, senior typist.. 
Emma M. Rusnack, junior stenographer. 
Phyllis B. Sandin, junior stenographer. 
Catherine Sands, junior stenographer___ 


Mrs, Dell M. Winterfeld, junior stenographer 
Michael J. Wolf, junior clerk 


Faye B. Johnston, telephone operator 
Rebecca F. Moyer, telephone operator 
Thomas J. Gorman, Jr., under clerk 
Edith Sherborne, under cler 

Herbert W. Abell, under file clerk. 


Anna C. Foster, under clerk-typist 
Gertrude M. Goebel, junior typist 
Margaret F. Kimball, junior typist 
Genevieve M. Koury, junior typist 
Edith B. Lee, junior typist— 2.22 seu 
Clyde. J; Long, under cler. PEE ee 
Thomas J. Lowe, under clerk-typist 
Rae S. Marean, telephone operator. 
Mary F. Middleton, junior typist 
Kenneth L. Morton, under file cler 
Olympia B. Motyka, junior typist.....-...............-.- 
Robert A. Mullin, under cler 
Mary W. Naser, telephone operator 
Norma A. Nethaway, junior typist 
Bertha C. Newman, under cler 
Vena B. Nye, junior typist 
Denzel W. Payne, under clerk. 
Lee D. Petty, under cler 
Mary E. Ready, telephone operator 


Marjorie M. Vasey, junior typist. 
George W. O’Brien, mechanic 
Leo L. Brooks, acting head messenger 
Allen L. Simms)-messenger.__-_.. . «44„ñ 
Chester A. Pearson, messenger 
Cecil J. Stuart, messenger „„. 
Kenneth H. Carter, messenger 3 


Salary 
$1, 440 
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Pay roll for personal services, period from Feb. 16-28, 1938—Con. Pay roll for personal services, period from Feb. 16-28, 1938—Con. 
Salary Salary 
Robert L. Smith, messenger $1,200 | Avis B. Grunewald, clerk_..--..--.-----_---.--.-------.. $1,800 
John W. Dorsey, messenger 140 | Anne M. Henninger, confidential cler — 1,800 
Sylvester F. Posey, messenger 1,140 | LeRoy H. Strunk, junior field auditor . 1,800 
Philip A. Bird, assistant messenger—— 1,080 | Pulaski E. Battle, junior statistical derk . 1,620 
Roger N. Browne, assistant messenger 1,080 | Paisley Brown, clerk — a3 - 1,620 
James Caldwell, unskilled labore 1,080 | Mary Clark, general cler 1. 620 
Henry Goins, unskilled laborer_-.---------------~------- 1,080 | Ethel S. Goldsmith, cler een SANE 1, 620 
Francis E. Greer, unskilled laborer_....-.-.------------- 1,080 | George D. Jones, computing cler 1. 620 
Theodore Gunn, unskilled laborer_...-.-.---------------- 1,080 | Myrtle R. Lee, stenographer... .-~..-...-.-.-------.--.. A, 620 
Edmund B. Haviland, Jr., assistant messenger 1,080 | Mary R. Lord, junior statistical cler 1, 620 
James L. Johnson, assistant messenger 1,080 | Kathleen F. Mitchell, senior stenographer 1, 620 
John M. Kiniry, assistant messenger - 1,080 | Bridgetine O Bot, general cler 1, 620 
Frank T. McGann, assistant messenger 1,080 | Mary C. Robinson, senior stenographer 1, 620 
Buran May, unskilled laborer 1,080 | Vincent T. Rooney, machine operator - 1,620 
Frank L. Norris, messenger 1,080 | Robert N. Seitz, junior statistical cler , 620 
Earl C. Riley, unskilled labore 1,080 | Joseph E, Sikora, junior statistical clerx 1, 620 
Horace F. Shamwell, assistant messenger. 1,080 | Mildred C. Vincent, senior stenographer 1. 620 
Harold F. Stevens, assistant messenger 1,080 | Constance Woodward, senior stenographer.. 1, 620 
Crettis W. Thomley, assistant messenger. 1,080 | Marvin W. Babb, cler 1, 440 
Milton J. Turner, unskilled labore 1,080 | Jennie H. Carcaise, typist. 1,440 
Joseph J. Veronneau, assistant messenger - 1,080 | Sam Carpenter, messenger 1,440 
Duane M. Walters, assistant messenger 1,080 | Betty B. Dinsmore, stenographer 1, 440 
Morris L. Wolitzky, assistant messenger 1,080 | Elizabeth A. Huether, stenographer 1, 440 
Anna M. O’Brien, compiling cler 1,440 | Patricia A. Limerick, comptometer operator 1,440 
Adrienne Odenthal, junior stenographe 1,440 | Laverne B. McLaughlin, card-punch operator 1,440 
Betty J. Rosenblatt, junior stenographer 1,440 | Muriel E. Mero, junior stenographer 1,440 
Ferda L. Edgecombe, junior typist 1,260 | Mary R. Stidard, comptometer operator 1, 440 
Earl E. Botts, unskilled labore 1,080 | Cecelia Terzian, junior stenographe 1, 440 
Archie Chambers, unskilled laborer._..-.--..----------- 1,080 | Tom Wolvin, junior statistical cler 1, 440 
ALTOONA, PA. Betty Lou Woods, telephone operator and receptionist... 1, 440 
= j Gertrude D. Dudas, typist— 1, 260 
William F. Copp, manager 5,600 | Lambert E. Heaton, general clerk_.-_------------------- 1, 260 
Robert F. Roth, acting director of statistics 4,600 | Florence M. Mulroy, under clerk-typist.-----..--------- 1, 260 
Blake B. Shugarts, investigator_..---~--------~---------- 8,800 | Adrienne Odenthal, clerk-typist 22 1, 260 
Charles W. Stapleton, statistical analyst 8,200 | Harriet L. Rangeley, clerk-typist 1, 260 
Joseph A. Corgan, assistant statistical analyst 2, 600 
Joseph J. Gallagher, assistant statistical analyst 2, 600 FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
Thomas J. Paff, assistant statistical analyst 2,600 | Carl Riggs, manager, statistical bureau 5, 600 
Jared D. Smith, assistant statistical analyst 2,600 | Charles M. Connell, examine 4, 600 
Edward D. Walker, assistant statistical analyst 2,600 | Ray L. Phelps, acting director of statistics 4, 600 
Isaac M. Bradburn, inspector_.....-...----..-----.---.- 2,400 | Robert Bruce, chief of machine tabulation units 3. 800 
John O. Brown, Jr., senior cler 44%. 2,400 | Edwin O. Thornhill, junior attorney 3, 600 
Birch L. Butcher, inspector— --~.--- 2,400 | Rose B. Burchinal, statistical analyst 3, 200 
S. Wolverton Cumming, inspector. 2,400 | Chris A. Boose, investigator- 3, 200 
John K. Rolly, ‘inspector.- lots ncn a a 2,400 | Mark D. Miller, statistical analyst 3, 200 
John A. Walker, chief clerk. 2,400 | William H. Skene, statistical analyst 3, 200 
Cyril J. Neagle, assistant junior statistical analyst. 2,100 | J. Sidney Cammer, investigator 2, 600 
Walter W. Woodal, junior statistical analyst 2,000 | Joseph B. Freund, administrative assistant 2, 600 
William L. Arnold, senior statistical cler 1,800 | Albert S. Marvel, Jr., chief cler. 2, 600 
Alexander P. Cunningham, junior field auditor 1,800 | Mary K. Morris, investigator— 2, 600 
J. Vincent Derr, senior statistical cler 1,800 | Edward E. Murray, administrative cler 2, 600 
Michael J. Stroster, senior statistical cler 1,800 | Edmund Richardson, assistant statistical analyst 2, 600 
James C. Connor, junior statistical cler 4,620 | Irving Kopell, senior cle „ 2, 500 
John Davis, compiling clerk. 1,620 | Donald Carruth, junior statistical analyst 2, 400 
William J. Morris, clerk.. 1,620 | Patrick A. Deveny, inspector_____-_-____ 2, 400 
Norman H. Ryan, compiling clerk 1,620 | Boyd Fleming, Inspector 2,400 
Michael Shamdosky, general clerk_ 1,620 | Vincent E. Gocke, inspector... 2, 400 
Helen M. Beckwith, stenographer 1,440 | Harold H. Martin, investigator—— =-=- 2, 400 
John V. Blake, cler 1,440 | H. Sutton Sharp, Wenn ...... 2, 400 
meN E Aae U E a E E EREE E A EE 1,440 | Paul D. Vermette, junior statistical analyst 2, 409 
Philip Hanover, compiling clerk and junior machine Walter W. Willis, Inspector m 2, 400 
(eee ESTE ye E 1,440 | Anna W. Thompson, special agent 2, 400 
John H. Irwin, general cler 1,440 | Abram L. Flory, administrative cler 2,100 
Jessie Kanour, junior stenographer 1,440 | Mable L. Bachelder, confidential cler 2, 000 
Majorie Lane, junior stenographer 1,440 | Arthur J. Clark, general cler 2, 000 
Louis Mark, machine operator and typist— 1, 440 Hazel L. Davies, senior statistical cler 2, 000 
Margaret M. McGinty, junior stenographer .-.----------- 1:440] Carrie, Bogps, clerk. - <2 esac R E , 800 
Catherine D. O'Malley, telephone operator and recording Elois C. Cassidy, senior statistical clerk- , 800 
jo SRR ͤ Äh 1, 440 e e wees 1. 800 
Clydine B. Swartzwelder, Junior stenographer m- ----==--= 1,440 | Clayton M. Hall, junior statistical cler 1, 800 
Irene C. Uhron, stenographe 1,440 | James P. Hughes, senior statistical cler 1, 800 
James Veihdeffer, junior stenographer - 1. 440 | Delbert E. Jenkins, general cler 1, 800 
Pauline E. Werwinski, junior stenographer_...........-.. 1,440 | Edward H. Kelly, general cler 1, 800 
Delores Field, junior typist— 1,260 | Millard Klein, senior statistical clerk_....--.-...--.--.__ 1, 800 
pS eV A EA CI Os PRA SI CS SES IMENT RISE Ia COMI NLT 1,260 | Vivian M. Ludwig, senior stenographer 1,800 
Edna N. Menzer, clerk-typist 5 — 1,260 | Katherine C. Massey, clerk-stenographer 1, 800 
EAC a FS BEETS, (CLOT y i E s 1,260 | William R. Payne, junior inspector 1, 800 
Gizela M. Orkiseski, Junior typist._-.-..-..------------- m 1,260 | J. Clarence Ryan, clerk. pes 1, 800 
CO. RAR OU CT Me ag ca carats cme pore alae e 3 Edward J. Smith, junior statistical cler 1. 800 
Marjorie L. Vaughn, junior typist— ~ 1,260 | Murray Tevers, senior statistical cler 1, 800 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Orville R. Watkins, senior statistical clerk. 1, 800 
k Thomas M. Ammons, comptometer operator 1. 620 
John P. Donohoe, manager 5,600 | Herbert R. Averill, cler 1, 620 
Charles T. Dabney, acting director of statistics 4,600 | Richard O. Childress, record cler 1, 620 
Aor . ee Moko, ci —— nnn nnn ene n enn n n= A e. Reba Clark, cler ae 
aITy Savage, attorney -- ~~ ~~ ne nn nnn , iliam B. Curry, general clerk.................-...-... 1,6 
Edward L. Barr, assistant statistical analyst 2, 600 pede Doorley, PSN ea hes Ee y OS |) RY AE AO RA 1, pa 
Alfred D. Miller, accountant, chief clerk___ 2, 600 Rowena A. Eades, stenographer =e s s = m == = <m = == = =m m mman 1, 620 
Ernest Pontiere, assistant statistical analyst 2, 600 George R. Faris, accounting cler 1, 620 
Enoch W. Filer, inspector_--------------- 2,400 | Vera B. Fisher, stenographer 1, 620 
Jacob D. Moore, inspector- 2,400 | Eloyse M. Gardner, senior stenographer 1, 620 
Mellville Wylie, Inspector 2,400 | Grace E. Hardesty, clerk-typist 1, 620 
Frederick R. Yoder, inspector_.------------------------- 2,400 | Aileene E. Highland, stenographer 1, 620 
Nellie D. Yocke, confidential cler 2,000 | West Jones, administrative cler 1, 620 
Ernest N. Giles, senior statistical clerk_...--.--.---------- 1, 800 Margaret M. Kruis, general clerk_.....-.-.---.----------. 1, 620 
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Salary 

Tom L. Lawson, clerk-typist......-..-...--....-------..- 
Mary A. Mudd, senior stenographer 
Thurman G. Phares, junior statistical cler 
Helen Pietrowski, junior statistical clerx aa 
Edith L. Sappenfield, senior stenographer —— 
Fred W. Stanton, junior statistical clerk_ 
Margaret Stricker, senior stenographer.. 
Waltha R. West, junior statistical clerk 
Anghyer D. Williamson, clerk- messenger 
Virgmia E. Bennett, card-punch operator 
Dorothy L. Bishop, junior stenographer 


EA 
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Patty L. Coleman, junior calculating-machine operator 
Pauline A, Gocke, junior stenographer___......-.--------. 
Julia S. Graff, junior stenographer 
Frances M. Hand, file cler 
Ethel L. Hill, junior stenographer 

Cecel H. Johnson, junior stenographer 

Susie P. Kenamond, clerk-typist SAS 
Thelma R. Kittle, junior stenographer =) 


James C. Ladd, cler * b 
Mary G. Madert, junior stenographer atm A 
Juanita M. Milstead, junior stenographer ==- . 
Virginia Mittendorf, junior stenographer — , 


Dorothy M. McDonough, comptometer operator- ae 
Juanita McNemar, junior stenographer AA 
Ethel M. Parks, junior stenographe 
Laurence L. Pegram, junior machine operator and comp- 
EL ² E S rene 8 ve 
Florence E. Petit, junior stenographer . — 
Dorothea M. Sisler, junior stenographer 
Thelma V. Stone, junior stenographer 
Mary C. Sullivan, stenographer --.-----. a 
Thelma Swink, junior stenographer.. ae 
Mary L. Umstead, stenographer.----- 
James W. Woodell, junior cler 
Edna E. Boyles, telephone operator 
Donald P. Smith, administrative clerk. 
Ethel DeVille, typist 
Ruth Hale, clerk-typist 
Robert Robinson, Sr., messenger. 
Nina V. Williams, clerk-typist — 
Mansel D. Crowe, messenger 
James H. Fleming, watchman 
Anthony P. Agrippe, stock cler 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Carl E. Moore; manager statistical bureau—— - 
John M. Clark, acting director of statistics 4, 
James D. Wood. inspector 
Joseph M. Kleinhenz, chief cler 
Leroy Diehl, assistant statistical analyst 
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William R. Lamb, assistant statistical analyst 2, 600 
G. Edward Shackelford, assistant statistical analyst 2, 600 
James A. White, inspector -2 -<< ne 2, 600 
William J. Anderson, inspector. 2, 400 
Edward L. s re 2, 400 
George H. Marting, oe ne meee eR opens nt» DE 2, 400 
John F. Weikert, inspector 2, 400 
rh tore oo preening on 2, 400 
Albert L. Hall, senior statistical cler 1, 800 
John A. Havlach, senior statistical cler 1, 800 
Charles W. Isaacs, senior statistical cler , 800 
Emma B. Alexandre, junior statistical cler — 1,620 
Ann Brennan, senior stenographe — 1.620 
Ada M. Clarke, senior stenographer — 1. 620 
Muriel M. Kahler, senior stenographer — 1,620 
Sylvia Krasovic, comptometer operator 1, 620 
Kathryn Y, Marshall, senior stenographer 1, 620 
Ethel M. Walter, comptometer operator 1, 620 
Frank M. Bartholomew, junior machine operator. 1, 440 
Loretta M. Bothe, junior stenographe 1,440 
Ethel J. Dayton, junior stenographer - 1. 440 
Anne G. Garner, information clerk and telephone operator. 1, 440 
Gene C. Glascott (Mrs.), junior stenographer 1,440 
Evelyn Krasnick, junior stenographer__.....-.....-----. 1,440 
Mildred M. Martin, clerk-stenographer__.....-...-...... , 440 
/// / 1, 260 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
Frank J. Dingell, manager, statistical bureau_._--...----. 4, 600 
William N. Rogers, acting director of statistics 3, 000 
Daniel F. Dunan, senior stenographe 1, 620 
Christine Kelley, junior statistical clerk-stenographer 1, 620 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
Charles E. Barnett, acting manager of statistical bance 5. 000 
Marshall E. Ashcraft, director of statistics 3. 800 
Woodville C. Haythe, attorney 3, 600 
Robert Kedward, inspector- m 2. 400 
Melton M. Gordon, senior statistical cler „„ ae OOO 
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Mary A. Rush, secretary to Sit i rae eee a ing 
William H. Werker, inspector.....-..------.---------.-..- 
Bernard J. 3 y gensar * ——. —— e oS ae 
r ClO epee edna eee 
Mildred A. Moore, junior stenographer 
Edythe M. Satterfield, junior stenograp 
Edward D. White, file cler 
Susan M. White, compilation clerk 
John Butchko, junior cler 
Helen M. D'Amico, typ 
Robert L. Ramsey, Jr., clerk. 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 

Herbert D. May, manager, statistical ofſice. 
Harvey L. Wells, director of statistics fe), 
Robert K. Ford, investigator.......__ Sia 
Walter V. Ross, attorney. 
Fred J. Welcker, acting statistical analyst as 
Albert E. Bivens, statistical analyst — 
Harry L. Butler, inspector - 

Thomas H. Cooper, Jr., investigator. 
Edward Hart, investigator 
Ernest P. Witt, special agent 
Harold W. Campbell, assistant statistical analyst 
William A. Crichton, inspecto a 
James W. Dixon, inspector________ pa 
Cecil A. McGuire, inspector 
Robert S. Wallace, inspector—— „4 
James B. Sappington, assistant junior statistical analyst 
Florace C. Scalf, assistant junior statistical analyst 
Mrs. Robert D. Ford, confidential clerk. 
Ruby B. Baker, secretary 22 
Richard M. Bishop, senior statistical clerk 
George R. Bullock, general cler 
Homer S. Hurley, senior statistical clerk 
Nancy C. Nuckols, secretar 
Mildred E. Oehler, senior statistical cle: 
Raymond Dempsey, general cler 
Alice Fortune, senior stenographer__.._.._______ 
Charles J. Jones, general clerk 
Helen Sprinkle, stenographer 
Thelma S. Stambaugh, senior stenographer. 
Otis M. Thompson, general cler 
Robert E. Williams, Jr., general clerk__ 
M. Gay Christie, junior stenographer 
Mary V. Tierney, stenograp 


Charles R. Kinsey, compilation clerk 
Elizabeth Lide, junior stenographer. 
Herbert W. Light, compilation clerk 


Billie Musselwhite, compilation cler . 
Jane Porter, junior stenographe Sa 

C. Richardson, comptometer operator Ce 
Margarette V. Taylor, typist—— „ 


ASHLAND, KY. 


Ben Williamson, Jr., acting manager, statistical office 
James W. Smiley, director of statistics 


Abe Forsythe, 
Denn R. Pieratt, junior attorney 
Charles E. Booth. inspector 
Robert A. Lowry, inpec tor 44„„„„„ͤ„„% ,ñ 
George A. Wallace, statistical analyst 
Walter B. Calder, assistant statistical analyst 
Jobe Greene, investigato 
Emory N. Brickey, assistant statistical analyst. 
Walter H. Chambers, administrative cler 
Charles B. Sanderson, assistant statistical analyst.. am 
Carleton W. Allais, inspector 
William B. Bowling, inspector. 
William N. Cole, inspector 
Stuart M. Craft, inspector 
Harry H. Davis, inspector 
Wiley A. Evans, inspector 
John B, Greene, inspector 
Ralph R. Hamilton, inspector_.___- 
Elmo A. Hatcher, inspector 
James C. Hobday, inspector—— 
John W. Hodges, Inspector 

Thomas H. Huddy, inspector 
Charles F. ene 3 


Alex S. Logan, inspector z> 
Charles P. MacDonald, 55 Soon 
Robert L. Reed, inspector___.._.___ aS 
Richard J. Thomas, Inspector — 


Ruth M. Miller, assistant statistical analyst 
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Sala 
James M. Perry, chief clerk rr Richard R. Bryan, junior feld auditor 81, 800 
Robert T. Adkins, Jr., senior statistical clerk_ Lenore Crawford, secretary to manager MIENE S 1, 800 
Holmes F. Coats, senior statistical cler Joseph R. Wells, senior statistical clerk... = 1, 800 
Arch B. Furnish, senior statistical clerk... Bernice Woodward, general cler — 1. 800 
Cecil H. Garvin, senior statistical cler Thomas E. Currie, junior statistical clerk se) ©4820 
Edward W. Pitman, administrative cler 1,800 | Viliam R. Houston, general cler -- 1,620 
Alvin O. Price, administrative clerx -- 1,800 | Willis W. Kirkwood, junior statistical clerk_ - 1. 20 
William W. Quinn, senior statistical cler 1. 800 Rachael J. Payne, junior statistical cierk As 1, 620 
Howard B. Turner, senior statistical clerk. - 1,800 | Nell R. Simpson, stenographer — | 4,620: 
Edward C. Walker, cler - 1,800 | Raymond H. Clayton, machine operator — 1,440 
Thomas J. Agnew, Jr., junior statistical cler 1,620 | Virginia F. Deal, typist ey E 
Kathryn Amon, stenographer .......----.----------- 1,620 | Helen A. Evans, comptometer operator 1,440 
Rex Arnold, junior statistical elerx 1,620 | Clyde Gaines, Jr., compiling clerk 1,440 
William D. Branham, junior statistical cler 1,620 | Thelma O. Gray, ( cr a AANA E EET 1,440 
Mildred W. Burger, senior stenographer 1,620 | Amelia M. Howze, stenographer 1, 440 
Woodrow W. Cain, junior statistical cler 1,620 | Kathryn Hughes, senior typist 1,440 
Mayme Cheap. ee S 1,620 | Catherine H. Mahan, telephone operator and reception 
Sarah J. Cleveland. seniof stenographer__._...-...-.----- 1, 620 ClOt Kk, EEAS T samen ti eee a T Se E 1. 440 
Gertrude Cook. senior stenographer 1,620 | William B. Manning, Jr., compiling cler 1,440 
George E. Hobbs, general cler 1,620 | Elizabeth A. Meredith, stenographe — 1,440 — 
Herbert Kegley junior statistical cler 1,620 | Frank S. Pleiss, Jr., compiling clerk. — 1,440 
John D. Kinner, junior statistical clerk_ - 1,620 | Bera R Purdy, compiling clerk___ — 10 
Lynn M. Lail, junior statistical clerk.. 1,620 | Nelle E. Puryear, senior typist -2-a 1,440 
Kathryn D. Lander, clerk. ....-..------_ r Reed, clerk ass i ae 1,440 
Nancy L. Luke, comptometer operator—— 1,620 | Martha L. Robinson, compiling clerk 1,440 
Thomas W. Riley, junior statistical cler 1,620 | Emily V. Settle, junior stenogrepher 440 
Elmer E. Warner, junior statistical cler 1,620 | Elizabeth K. Tierney, comptometer operator 1,440 
Captain S. Wright, junior statistical cler 1,620 | Norris B. Vincent, compiling cler 1. 440 
Maxenne C. Brashear, junior stenographer <> ' 1,440 | Dixie: Webb, Junior n se 1,440 
Iva I. Brooker, card-punch operator 1,440 | Marian O. Wright, senior typist 1, 440 
Katherine C. Bullock, comptometer operator 3,440 | Naticy B- Cammy, r A ee 1, 260 
Ruth Burklow, junior stenographer 1,440") William: e Christian, :clerie;. 220 So E E 1, 260 
pe ES IN Re a EE SE —— 1,440 | Margaret A. Dyer, clerk-typist__......-......._..________ 1, 260 
Mary L. T. Cassidy, junior stenographer___..--.-._.._--. 1,440 | Lorena M. Hume, typist 1. 200 
Beatrice L. Castle, junior stenographer — 1.440 Nelson G. McChesney (Mrs.), typist 1. 260 
Carolyn H. Clay, comptometer operator 1,440 | Dorothy E. Wyatt, typist. 22a annn 1, 260 
Luther G. Click, junior statistical clerk 1. 40 | ‘Anna K Nuckols, typist. . ð 1. 260 
Christine Clift, compilation clerk - 1.440 Dorothy S. Shackelford, cler — 35260 
Doris E. Cole, Junior stenographer -------------------=--= 1,440 | Elizabeth R Shemwell, typist. 1, 
Albert W. Curry, junior statistical cler -- 1,440 | Effie B. Webb, junior typist 1, 260 
Anne T Dundon, junior stenographer „„ ů We. Willis, clerk a re , 260 
Danola D Fields, senior typist 1,440 | Virgil E. Mitchell, messenger. 1, 080 
t H. Grossenbach, senior typist..........-...... 1,440 — — 

Vivian L. Hays, telephone operator — 10 * x: 
Mary S. Holbrook, junior stenographer ------- 1,440 | James C. Fitzpatrick, acting manager 5, 600 
Nancy C. Holbrook, junior statistical cler 1,440 | Arthur Johnson, director of statistics 4, 600 
Clara D Holland, sorting-machine operator ---. 1,440 | Stanley L. Evans, assistant statistical analyst , 000 
Alma L. Hunt, junior stenographer 1,440 | Loren A. Belt, ee T0 A 
Louella M. Jones, compilation cler 1,440 | Joseph B. Casassa, Inspector 2, 600 
Hazel P. Judd, junior stenographer 1,440 | Harold E. Davis, assistant statistical analyst - 2,600 
Annette H. Kirk, junior stenographer 1,440 | Arlen Z. Jennings, inspector____-__--_-______ - 2,600 
Gladys L. Kulberg, junior stenographer 1,440 | James W. Sheahan, assistant statistical analyst -- 2,600 
Elizabeth B. Lamb, comptometer operator 1,440 | Thomas G. Swetz, chief cler 2, 600 
Edith M. Mahaney, card-punch operator 1,440 | William J. Walsh, inspector n y 
Catherine Mantle, junior stenographer- 1,440 | John A. Williams, inspector i 2, 600 
Fanny C. Miranda, typis -- 1,440 | William H. Bohan, confidential clerk_.........__........ 2,600 
Nelle M. Mortimer, junior stenographer -- 1,440 | Richard J. Burke. legal stenographer - 1, 800 
Belle S. Ogden, junior stenographer — 1,440 | William C. Callaway, cler — 1,800 
Margaret E. O'Mara, junior stenographer -- 1,440 | Clarence H. Moulton, senior statistical cler 1, 800 
Thelma A. Porter, under statistical cler — 1,440 | Kathryn V. Power, secretary 1, 800 
Della M. Rice, junior cler -- 1,440 | Kurt J. Schumann, senior statistical clerk_..._._..._.____ 1, 800 
Hazel I. Smithey, junior stenographer -- 1,440 | Alexander H. Bak, junior statistical cler 1, 620 
Arlie Thompson, card-punch operator -- 1,440 | Ruth Aull Cerick, stenographer , 620 
Hannah L. Thompson, typist -- 1,440 | Harold L. Edwards, stenographer-clerk 1, 620 
Carl R. Vertuca, general cler 1,440 | Mary K. Ford. comptometer operator____ - 1,620 
Sally K. Wallace, comptometer clerk and machine op- Nellie E. Hagerty, comptometer operator 1, 620 

age SEER boys, RRL Snot, SUT ae BS - 1,440 | Barton V. Lehman, junior statistical cler 1, 620 
Margaret E. Wash, junior stenographer.. - 1,440 | Marcella McKenna, legal stenographer 1, 620 
Louise M. Watson, comptometei operator — 1,440 | Thomas J. Quigley, junior statistical cler 1, 620 
Sue Blankenship, clerk-typist-_.....-.---....---_-. -- 1,260 | Julia Rieg, junior statistical cler > 
eee a seemed. -- 1,260 | William J. Roach, junior statistical cler 1, 620 
Hazel G. Crum, junior typist....-_--...-....-.--.. — 1,260 | Alice C. Walter, stenographer 1, 620 
Audrey E. Harper, junior typist =- 1,260 | Bertha Lynch, reception and general cler 1, 500 
Catherine E. Jones, file clerk__--------- — 1, 280 | Ruth M. Anbeier, typist. 5 1, 440 
Thelma L. Kouns, card- punch operator 1,260 Thomas F. Carey, computing cler 1. 440 
Eula V. Lane, general cler 1. 260 Alice S. Gray, computing clekk ee 1, 440 
Bessie B. Lang. clerk-typist—— i 1,260 | Dorothy A. Grigsby, reception and telephone operator — 1, 440 
Emma B. Ratcliff, card-punch file clerk_ -- 1,260 | Eleanor Y. McCormick, junior stenographer 1, 440 
Ruth F. Stock, card-punch operator — 1,260 | Edward B. Russell, statistical cler 1, 440 
John H. Fox; messengers ß ene ccewe 1,080 | Olga Sabath,- senior typist 1,440 

LOUISVILLE, KY. Charles P. Reed, messenger oe. >a 1, 080 

Frank Cain, manager statistical bureau 4, 800 INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
Allyn K. Renwick, acting director statistics...........-.. 4,600 | Ollie A. Davis, manager, statistical omce 5, 600 
Landis O. Morris, investigator— 2 2. 800 James M. Mull, director of statistics - 4,600 
Dent D. Dalby, investigator— aa i aa a a ais 2,600 | Forrest Kain, special agent - 3,800 
John J. Grever, assistant statistics analyst 2,600 | Alvin C. Johnston, junior attorney 3, 600 
Clarence C. Littlepage, assistant statistics analyst... 2,600 | Frank Conley, investigator—— 3, 200 
Matthias P. Monson, assistant statistics analyst — 2,600 | James Marshall, chief cler 8, 200 
Jahn Ct. De se . T.. —ʃͤꝛ— 2, 400 Ralph W. Lawrence, assistant statistical analyst 2, 600 
Archie D. Pollock, Inspector 2,400 | Florence L. Moyer, assistant statistical analyst 2, 600 
James E. Priest, chief cler ---- 2,000 | William G. Stockton, assistant statistical analyst 2, 600 
Nelle B. ape rm senior statistics clerk_................ 2,000 Dari Jones, inspector... —.nasanssadsanvnasudanceneus — 2,400 
Carlisle O. Ames, junior field auditor .. 1. 800 | Robert Houston, inspector . 2, 400 
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Salary Salary 
John J. Mathis, inspector..o.220 2.25 6 — — $2,400 | Elizabeth Singleton, senior typist..........._..-....... $1,440 
Earl J. Myers, inspector 2,400 | Mary M. Stevenson, typist_-..-------------..--.--.--..... 1,440 
Ray A. Ruble, inspector 2,400 | Katherine A. Thrash, junior stenographer.............-.. 1,440 
Edgar J. Schauwecker, assistant hearing clerk 2,200: I Bete: ‘Turner; ern . 1,440 
Mary Garrett, secretary to manager 2,000 | William Van Horne, comptometer clerk 1,440 
Russell M. Rhorer, assistant hearing clerk 2,000 | Elizabeth P. Watkins, junior stenographer.. 1,440 
Frances Criss, senior stenographer - 1,800 | Benjamin O. Wilbanks, comptometer clerk... „ 
Grant W. Hawkins, senior statistical clerk... 1,800 | Jerome L. Atwood, messenger a 960 
Robert Martin, senior 33 3 — es FORT SMITH, ARK. à 
Joan Nance, secretary irector of statistics.. zi ; 
Paul Abernathy, junior statistical clerk — 1,620 ie Wi tees wine ee W EE 
Lucille DePrez, stenographer — 1,620 Harry A. Jerrels, acting director of statistics. 4. 000 
Paul J. Donahue, junior statistical clerk ---- 1,620 | Wihiam R Kavanaugh, investigator 3,000 
Robert E. Gray, junior statistical cler — 1,620 Simeon A. Ermlette inspector EROT s 2. 400 
nnr. 1, 620 | Richard T. Price, Inspector. 2. 400 
. 1.620 | James B. Robertson, Jr., chief cle nn nanas — 2.400 
yaz; s FNE TAERE AE A PEES IGE AST OO 7 William ©. Allison, junior statistical cley———— 1, 620 
Nelle Bergman, reception clerk and telephone operator_...0 1,440 Attee B. Britton, junior statistical clerk 1.820 
Gertrude E. Bordner, card- punch operator - 1,440 Edgar B. Cafky, junior statistical cler 1.620 
VT 1.440 | Adele Wyant, Stenegrapher eee 1,620 
Rm tee ee ee 1,440 | Herbert Comings, Jr, combination general statistical clerk 
Helen Lusty, compilation cler 1, 440 and typtet -----------------=--- 1,440 
Earl C. Sollenberger, machine operator 1, 440 dears 3 B son ear 2 13 
Cordelia J. Stockton, comptometer operator e ay 7 yp 8 200 
Harold E. Weaver, general statistical clerk — 1,440 (Mrs.), clerk-typist------------------- 1, 260 
Lucille Williamson, compilation cler — 1,440 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
William J. Morrissey, messenger 1, 080 TOURT d Glynn, manager, statistical bureau 5, 000 
DES MOINES, IOWA osep rien, investigator E 3, 800 
James F. Joyce, manager, statistical bureau——— 4, 500 Withee: 1 Restz. e Foo 7 38 
Joseph H. Morris, price examiner------------ -- 5,000 | ari D. Grifin, acting director of statistics Z 2! 600 
Gilford D. Miller, acting director of statistics. =- 4,200 Jason G. Conn, assistant statistical analyst 2. 600 
Rdwara Biggie, investigator_----------------- — 3,400 | James K. Joyce, chief cler... 2600 
io at ü = son ae . 0 Harry E. Manning, administrative assistantz——— 2, 600 
ard B. , nt s cal analyst. — 2 James W. Moore, assistant statistical analyst 2.600 
Marian D. Wilson, secretary — 1,800 | James J. Ferns inspector 400 
Carmela Donohoe, junior statistical clerk - 1,620 William R. Murphy, TTT 2. 400 
PP 1.620 | Kirkpatrick Garth, junior assistant statistical analyst 2, 100 
sume he ae E — 1.440 | Gladys Boyle, confidential record clerk. . 2, 000 
77 A r ; ca 8 he anaa 8 — 1.440 | Roseberry Campbell, senior stenographer SA Sk UL 1, 800 
: onen err, * Verne E. Drennen, senior statistical cler 1. 800 
John L. Clarkson, typist and file clerk — 1,440 | Joe W. Fowler, senior statistical cler = 1.800 
Dorothy V. Flynn, clerk.-recsptlonist . — 1,400 | Forrest F. Grantham, senior statistical cler 1, 800 
Phoebe M. Osborn, tabulating clerk.------------------- 1,440 | Walter F. Ferris junior statistical clerk____ 1. 620 
Margaret Goodyear, receptionist and telephone operator... 1, 260 Francis J Frohoff general clerk TER T 620 
Mabel Hayes, stenographer 1, 260 Tilly Gilberg, stenographer r! 1.620 
Mingo Lamberti, calculating-machine operator „260 | Toretto P. Murphy, senior stenographer 4 1. 620 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Julianne McElhenie, clerk-stenographer 1, 620 
un D. Petree manager! —?-2ã 4,600 | Daniel A. O'Connell, junior statistical clerk. 1, 620 
James W. Whatley, director of statistics... — 4,600 | Myrtle V. Clevenger, junior stenographer — 1,440 
John P. Kohn, Jr., attorney 3, 800 | Sarah B. Devaney, stenographer ---===srromena dena 1, 440 
John K Thompson, attorney -- 3,600 | Mary B. Gallagher, file clerk and telephone operator 1, 260 
James H. Fuller, statistical analyst_ sone), e . ˙⅜t A e a, 0 
Caine O Rear, investigator =-= 3,200 | Jean L. Sappenfield, comptometer operator 1, 260 
Ross C: Smith, investigator , 200 DENVER, COLO., NO. 16 
Harry M Roberts, assistant statistical analyst 2,600 | Ralph O. Baird, manager, statistical bureau--------------- 4. 500 
Thomas W. Wood, junior investigator 2,600 | Albert F. Doran, investigator- 3, 800 
Oso A Brown, uspector . ,400 | Donald T. Finch, director of statistics 3, 200 
Charles E. Crandall, Inspector 2,400 | Michael Hudoba, assistant statistical analyst....._________ 2, 600 
George H. Howell, inspector___-_----_--------.--------. 2,400 | Fred L. Bower, chief cler 2, 000 
John P. McCoy, chief clerk 2,000 | Alice E. Barrett, clerk-stenographer___._...______ 1, 800 
Thomas N. Crawford, senicr statistical clerk. 1,860 | Joseph P. Brown, senior stenographer 1, 800 
Marjorie H. Davis, secretary 1,800 | Dorothy Schwartz, secretary 1, 800 
George L. Marshall, senior statistical cler 1,800 | John J. Tierney, legal stenographer.. -- 1,800 
Leslie Mitchell, clerk-stenographer. - 1,800 | Roy L. Tiger, senior statistical clerk — 17600 
Cook M. Waidren, inspect er - 1,800 | Ruth R. Ray, clerk-stenographer — 1,620 
William P. Brassell, junior statistical cler 1,620 | Frank A. Pomponio, stock cler — Fass 
Alfred W. Brazelton. stenographer 620 | Esther Stein, junior stenographe 1,440 
Paul D. Drewry, junicr statistical clerx 1, 620 DENVER, COLO., NO. 17 
aard Te Gunn, comptometer operator 1,620 | Thomas A. Duke, manager, statistical bureau 5,000 
Roscoe Holmes, junior clerk. 1,620 | Mead S. Johnson, special agent 3, 800 
Dorothy L. Langdon, senior stenographer 1,620 | Leroy C. Shriver, statistical analyst 3. 200 
Adabel G. Morton, senior ee —— nee nee neo -=M 1,620 | John G. Walters, field statistical superintenden 3. 200 
John F. Oakey, junior statistical clerk 1,620 | Donald F. Clark, special assistant to the attorney- 2. 600 
Leonard F. Pratt, junior statistical clerk- 1,620 | Harold H. Knott, combination statistical clerk______ 2.000 
James A. White, junior statistical cler 1,620 | John B. O'Malley, inspectorr 1. 800 
Walterine Wilkinson, stenographer 1,620 | Dolores M. Thompson, secret 1.800 
E. Elizabeth Burnham, junior stenographer 1,440 | John Trousdale, inspector 22 1.800 
Josephine Cummings, junior stenographer 1. 440 | Dante F. Pontecohio alok 2.f0is ar a 620 
Emma M. Cunningham, junior stenographer —— —— 1, 440 Clarence L. Summers, general „ — 1. 620 
Mary J. Dent, 355 ——— ——— — ated 1. 440 / Augusta S. Talley, senior stenographer- zzz 1. 620 
Opal 3 stencgrapher 5 1,440 | Margaret M. Anderson, senior typist -c2 oaa 1, 440 
Fannie C. Furst, junior stenographer 1,440 | Irene M. Hallett, junior stenographer_._-..----.----_-___ 1.440 
r „ — 1.440. Myrtle M. King, comptometer operator 1440 
Mary C. Jackson, general statistical or compilation clerk.. 1,440 James T. Sims, messenger 1,260 
Margaret L. Jones, junior stenographer — 1,440 ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 
Thelma LaCour, junior stenographer 1,440 | Frank V. Ortiz, manager, statistical bureau --- 4,500 
Dorothy N. Mitchell, compilation cler 1.440 | Anthony G. Jasper, acting director of statistics = 3, 600 
Elizabeth M. Newkirk, stenographer — 1,440 | Minnie M. Cave, senior statistical cler 2, 000 
Alie L. Nixon, compilation clerk-typist -- 1,440 | James H. Fitzpatrick, junior statistical elerx- 1, 620 
Barbara Norris, junior stenographer - 1,440 | Nan P. Spear, senior stenographer___._____ - 1,620 


Hugh L. Prestwood, general statistical cler 


Elizabeth Van Meter, senior stenographer 


1938 


Pay roll for personal services, period from Feb. 16-28, 1938—Con. 
CHEYENNE, WYO. 


John Story, manager, statistical bureau.__-.-.---------.- $4, 
William E. Wood, acting director of statistics 
John W. Clagett, junior assistant statistical analyst 
Virginia M. O'Neill, conference cler 
Margaret A. Fabiny, secre 
Harold L. Vaughan, senior statistical clerk 
Walter T. Kuzara, junior statistical clerk. 
Bernice M. Garrison, Junior stenographer 
Agnes M. Heffron, cler 
Cynthia E. Kern, junior stenographer 
Rosezella Mason, stenographer___.........-...-.-.-..---- 
Helen M. Nolan, junior stenographer 
Fred L; Ryan, compiling clerk_.........---..-.---------- 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Frank P. Stewart, manager, statistical bureau.._.....---- 
ead, director of statistics 
Richard W. Van Derck, statistical analyst. 
Nina Laing, confidential clerk_....___ 
John H. Noonan, junior investigator 
Eva May Smith, confidential cler met 
William L. Crentz, senior statistical cler 
e eee IGG) a s ons cin i phe E asin evesenstuesesoageetd nine 
Ernest L. Nelson, administrative cler 1, 800 
Chariton J. Stringham, senior statistical cler 
Don M. Alder, senior stenographer 
Audrey P. Boyd, stenographer___.....--.--------+.------ 
James G. Dokes, comptometer operator 
Olive M. Boone, junior stenographer 
Hector Chiara, junior machine operator 
Allese Duffin, junior stenographer 2 
Lou Ellefsen, junior stenographer — 
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1, 800 
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Leona Jenkins, junior stenographer__-..----------.------ 1, 440 
Catherine L. Pardoe, junior stenographer 1, 440 
Venice Redd, junior stenographer_-._...-...------------- 1, 440 
Shirley H. Tengberg, junior stenographer 1. 440 
Clyde M. Penrose, messenger 1, 080 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
Louis G. DeNayer, manager of statistical bureau———— 4, 500 
Joseph Bosone, investigator—— 3, 400 
Joseph J. McCabe, investigator.._....-.------------------ 8, 400 
William M. Wilson, investigator______-------------------- 3, 400 
Fred H. Thayer, director of statistics_................---- 3, 200 
Oscar R. Nexvig, junior attorney 2, 400 
Herbert O. Holt, junior statistical clerk_._...._------.--- 1, 620 
Laddie W. Otoski, senior stenographer-clerk__...__._.--__- 1, 620 
Louise H. Smith, junior statistical cler . 1,620 
Mildred D. Pangelly, general clerk-typist__..-------------- 1,440 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Herbert W. Algeo, manager statistical bureau—— 4, 500 
Daniel E. Cronin, acting director of statistics 3, 200 
Clara W. Murdoch, confidential cler 2, 000 
Anne K. Murphy, ert 1, 800 
Roma B. Britton, junior stenographe 1, 440 
Elizabeth F. Janeck, junior stenographer 1, 440 
Dolores C. O'Connell, junior stenographer 1,440 
Mary K. Riley, comptometer cler - 1,440 
Clementine Trimble, statistical clerk_....... — 1, 440 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, Senators can see how much is 
being spent. We realize that the Coal Commission is the 
highest example of bungling bureaucracy the country has 
ever seen. The Coal Commission is the high-water mark of 
inefficiency in the Federal Government, because it was born 
in politics, reared in politics, and will die in politics. Civil 
service was thrown out the window in order that political 
jobs might be given to a favored few and this $300,000 they 
are asking us to spend is to help carry the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the State of Indiana, and the State of Kentucky. 
That is what it is going to be used for. 

Let me read what the Coal Commissioners themselves said 
about the need of this particular increase. This is what Mr. 
Greenlee testified before the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, as it appears on page 161 of the hearings. This is what 
he said: 


This budget was never submitted to the Commission as a whole, 

Mr, JOHNSON. I see. It has been a deep, dark secret to the Com- 
mission as a whole. 

Mr. GREENLEE. But that applies from January 5 on, according to 
the action taken by the Commission. Yesterday was the first 
time I had seen the budget. 


This is what Mr. Greenlee said again, as it appears on page 
162 of the hearings: 


Of course, that has never come up so far as the Budget is con- 
cerned. We are overrunning the Budget under an old managerial 


system that we had. 
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This is what Mr. Lewis, of the Coal Commission, said about 
it, as it appears on page 166 of the Appropriations Committee 
hearings: 


I am of the opinion that we have been overmanned to a certain 
extent. I realize that there are to be some technical men put to 
work to enforce the law and see that it is carried out properly, and 
I am of the opinion that if those on the pay roll have not been 
functioning properly are relieved of their duties and these experts 
or technical men put on it will be to the advantage of the indus- 
try; and no doubt it will require the appropriation that has been 
asked for by the Commission. 


He said this also, as appears on page 167: 


I am taking his word for that, and he tells me, and he has told 
the Commission, that there are a number that can be released 
without handicapping the Commission in any way, shape, or form, 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. HOLT. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. s 


Mr. MINTON. I happened to be out of the Chamber when 
the Senator made some reference to Indiana. Of course, Iam 
not familiar with the facts the Senator has in his possession. 
Will he tell me how many employees the Coal Commission 
has in Indiana? 

Mr. HOLT. No; I cannot tell the Senator, because the 
Commission will not give the information to me; but I know 
if this appropriation is increased by $300,000 Indiana will 
get some of that. 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator knows more about that than 
I do, because he only represents West Virginia, and I repre- 
sent Indiana. I may say to the Senator for his information 
that in Indiana the Coal Commission has less than 35 
employees. 


Mr. HOLT. If we add $300,000, it will get some more. To 
proceed, it might be of interest to read what Mr. Lewis said 
about the Coal Commission. Here is a memorandum which 
Was never made public: 


Subject: Chairman Hosford's resignation. 


Mr. Lewis is quoted as follows: 


At the Commission meeting held on Friday, November 5, 1937, 
the Chairman stated in response to an inquiry from Commissioners 
Tetlow and Greenlee he felt that his resignation as a member of 
this Commission should be considered as effective immediately. 

He stated that to still remain as a member and Chairman of the 
Commission would have an improper effect on the administrative 
work of the Commission, and that if he were manager or president 
of a private corporation and should have tendered his resignation 
he would be fearful of breaking down the discipline and morale of 
the organization to remain. He regarded his position with this 
Commission as being in the same category, and was of the opinion 
that his resignation should be accepted at once. He stated further 
he was positive that the members of the Commission agreed with 
him in his views regarding this matter since there was no negative 
statement made by any member of the Commission. I have every 
reason to believe that he correctly stated the position of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Hosford also advised members of the Commission that he was 
resigning as a result of his being in desperate financial straits and 
that he had an offer of a position with a salary that would permit 
him to meet his obligations, 


This was the Chairman of the Commission. 


In fact, he stated that the company or corporation who would 
employ him would advance him $25,000 on his salary, and since he 
was in arrears on payments of a $300,000 loan that he would be 
compelled to accept this position in order that he might save the 
investment on which he had borrowed $300,000. 

I do not know whether or not the property that will be saved 
by this transaction is a coal property, although rumors persist that 
the property involved is a coal mine located in Butler, Pa. If it is, 
we are of the opinion that his serving on the Commission is in 
direct violation of the law. In any event, we should at least be 
assured that Mr. Hosford has not had such an investment while 
he was serving as Chairman of the Commission, and further, that 
he is not going to accept a position with any producer or distributor 
after his departure. We cannot prevent or object to his accepting 
such employment, but we do object to his continuing to remain 
as a member of this Commission and as its chairman if he intends 
to be connected with the coal industry in the immediate future. 

For him to remain on the Commission in the light of these 
circumstances and participate in the fixing and establishment of 
minimum prices would cause an improper reflection upon the 
integrity of the Commission. 
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With this in mind, we are of the opinion that the remaining 


members of the Commission should now proceed to the appoint- 
ment of a chairman, consequently, I offer the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas the position of Chairman of this Commission is now 
vacated; be it 

Resolved, That the Commission proceed to the immediate selec- 
tion of a chairman. 

JOHN C. LEWIS. 


Mr. Lewis did not think very much of Mr. Hosford, and 
Mr. Hosford did not think very much of Mr. Lewis. Here 
is a memorandum, to my knowledge never made public, 
in which Mr. Hosford expressed his views: 

For some weeks past in a mistaken sense of loyalty to some of 
my fellow Commissioners, I have tried to minimize the differences 
of opinion among members of the Coal Commission. Now that 


certain members have violated every rule of personal confidence 
and decency, I am constrained to make the following statement: 


That is the Chairman of the Coal Commission talking 
about his fellow Commissioners. 


Since the members of our Commission were appointed there 
has been a constant effort by the labor group in this industry 
to dominate the affairs of the Commission. Those efforts I have 
-resisted and will continue to resist because I believe that the 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 must be administered without par- 
tiality either to the producer, to the miner, or to the consumer. 

Some days ago I tendered my resignation as a member of this 

mmission in the hope that this action would restore harmony. 
Apparently that action has served only as an encoursgement to 
the interests who are endeavoring to discredit this law. Today 
I have withdrawn the resignation I tendered and with the ap- 
proval of the President of the United States, I propose to remain 
here and with the cooperation of the majority of my associate 
Commissioners to administer this law impartially and without 
consideration for any individual producer or producing district. 

In recent months I have done everything within my power to 
make minimum prices effective at the earliest date possible and 
unless the President decrees otherwise, I propose to stay here and 
finish that job. I have accepted no position within or without 
the industry, I am under no obligation to any group within the 
industry, and I do not propose to leave Washington until mini- 
mum prices are established in the manner prescribed in the act. 
If some of my fellow members of the Commission seek to con- 
tinue their efforts to dicredit the law or discredit me as a mem- 
ber of this Commission in the hope that minimum prices will be 
delayed, they must explain to the coal industry the reasons for 
their continued efforts to block the speedy and effective admin- 
istration of this law. 

I challenge the minority members of this Commission to lay 
before the President of the United States their resignations so as 
to permit him to determine whether the majority or minority 
members of this Commission have been carrying out the spirit 
and the letter of the act. 


I want to tell you how one man was named. I think it 
is very interesting. 

There was one man who was connected with the news- 
papers, and a certain Senator was to be consulted as to 
whether or not he would be appointed; so this was the 
conversation: The Senator said, “Does he belong to the 
Gridiron Club?” The other man said, “I do not know 
whether he does or not.” “Well,” the Senator said, “I 
should like to have appointed a man who belongs to the 
Gridion Club, because I should like to get an invitation to 
their banquet.” The man got the job. A man was put on 
the pay roll at a large salary in order that a certain Sena- 
tor might get an invitation to the Gridiron Club. 

I wish I had the time to go into the nepotism that ex- 
ists, and show you the members of families of persons 
closely connected here who are on the pay roll, drawing 
salaries from the Coal Commission that was supposedly set 
up to help the miners and the operators and the consumers. 

I nearly forgot another incident. There was a certain 
Senator who wanted an invitation to address a certain 
fraternal lodge; and the understanding was that if he re- 
ceived an invitation to address this fraternal lodge, a cer- 
tain man would be given a job on the Coal Commission. I 
do not know whether or not the agreement was lived up 
to, but I know that the Senator addressed the lodge, and I 
know that the man is on the Coal Commission pay roll. 
That is another instance of the great “stabilization” of the 
coal industry of the United States. 

We find that this fight between Mr. Tetlow and Mr. Hos- 
ford, according to those close to Mr. Hosford, came about par- 
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tially because one day Mr. Hosford went to his files to get 
certain information, and the information had disappeared, 
and he could not understand where the documents and data 
had gone. It was traced back close to a friend of Mr. Tetlow, 
and it was ascertained that all of this confidential informa- 
tion, all of this information that was given by the operators 
to the Coal Commission under secrecy, was turned over to 
John L. Lewis in order that he might force certain conces- 
sions. We find that the resignation of Mr. Hosford was be- 
cause of the fight in the Commission and the desire of Mr. 
Lewis to be boss of the Coal Commission. He has gotten the 
official head of one man, and I understand that he is after the 
heads of some of the others who would not take his orders 
and permit him to do just as he desired to do. 

While I condemn the Coal Commission I praise the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel. I think the Consumers’ Counsel, under 
the direction of Mr. Carson, has done an extraordinarily 
fine job, and should be commended; but the office of the 
Consumers’ Counsel found that they had a great deal of 
trouble in getting information. Mr. Carson, in testifying, 
before the Appropriations Committee of the House, stated 
that he could not get desired information from the Coal 
Commission; that he had written letters and had tried in 
every way to get the facts from the Coal Commission, and 
was refused such information in these secret proceedings, 
behind closed doors, to “stabilize” the coal industry. 

This is what Mr. Carson said in referring to the request 
for information: 


The Coal Commission has ignored it in large measure. 


That is found on page 177 of the hearings before the 
Appropriations Committee of the House. Because I have 
not time to read it, I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recor the testimony of Mr. Carson, showing the secrecy 
of the Coal Commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
So ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Interior Department appropriation bill 1939, pp. 172, 173, 174] 
FAILURE TO SECURE INFORMATION REQUESTED OF COAL COMMISSION 


Mr. Carson. Now, we felt that we should go along with the Com- 
mission, step by step, and cooperate with them, but in an entirely; 
independent way, as the act implies. Naturally, we wanted to be à 
more or less independent agent of Congress, because we make our 
report directly to Congress and not the Secretary of the Interior or 
the President. At the start, we wanted to work informally, and 1 
requested certain information from them. I felt at that time that 
we should not involve ourselves in any legal technicalities with, 
the Commission. However, I got no response from the informal 
request, and after awhile I thought that they might want a legal, 
certificate. We have filed 9 or 10 legal certificates, but with one 
exception, we did not even get for some time an acknowledgment 
of the legal certificates, much less the information. 

Mr. ScrucHam. I would like to have copies of such unanswered 
requests or certificates for consideration of the committee. | 

Mr. Carson. The certificates were in the regular form. Then I 
wrote to the Commission, asking for a conference with them. 

Mr Rick. Do you mean the Coal Commission? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, sir; the Coal Commission. Then I telephoned 
the Secretary and insisted that we wanted a conference to see if 
we could get our difficulties straightened out, because if there were 
any difficulty or any undue burden we wanted to know it. We did 
not want to have any unnecessary burden imposed upon the Com- 
mission, We wanted to relieve them of any such burden, if it 
existed. I heard nothing for a while, but finally I was advised that 
the Commission had delegated one member of the Commission to 
confer with us. That was along in September. Then we had a 
conference or two with the Commission. At that time we were 
complaining to them about the procedure that was set up for the 
fixing of prices. The first order of the Commission for fixing prices 
provided in general that the various district boards were to fix the 
minimum prices of coal produced in their districts, and that the 
district boards were then to meet and coordinate those prices in 
the consuming markets. Then, after that work was done, the 
prices were to be placed on file for, I believe, 24 hours, and after 
that they were to go to a hearing. 

I said that obviously the law required that any order that 
was subject to judicial review should be made only after ade- 
quate notice, with full opportunity for interested parties to be 
heard and findings of fact made. Under the law, the prices 
must be fixed with due regard to the interests of the co 
public. We simply wanted an opportunity to evaluate those 
prices, or the prices placed on file by the Commission. Now, as I 
have said, we had no information from the Commission, and we 
wanted consumers to have the adequate notice provided by law. 


Without objection, it is 
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I felt that I knew enough about law to know what was required, 
and I had full confidence in the legal adviser in our organiza- 
tion. Naturally, I wanted to see this act preserved, because I 
felt a deep interest in it. For many years I had been fearful that 
if we could not solve this coal problem through regulation it 
would mean that we would go to the nationalization of the 
industry, just as the British have had to do. I did not want 
to have nationalization at this time, I remember a statement 
of Dr. John A. Ryan, of the National Catholic Welfare Council, 
made in 1922, as I recall, that if no other solution was found 
of the problem, there would be a nationalization of the industry. 
We were anxious to find a solution of the problem through regu- 
lation. Now, we felt that they should comply with the law, and 
give us adequate notice and information when the prices were 
fixed, in order that they might be evaluated. I got assurances 
that we would get the information, but we did not get it. 
[Interior Department appropriation bill, 1939, p. 177] 
INFORMATION DENIED CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL BY COMMISSION 

Mr. O’Nzau. Mr. Carson, does the legal department of the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel take the position that under the law, as now 
drawn, you have the right to all information which the Commis- 
sion has? 

Mr. Carson, All except that of the cost of production of indi- 
vidual mines. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Does the Coal Commission deny that or just ignore 
it? 

Mr. Carson. The Coal Commission has ignored it in large 
measure. 

Mr. O’Neat. What do you think your remedy is? Can the At- 
torney General or the Comptroller General provide that, or is it 
necessary to clarify it by legislative action? 

Mr. Carson. We felt that our remedy was to keep pressing for a 
public hearing, and then, if we did not get the public hearing, 
and if we had legal authority to go to court, and that is what we 
ultimately intend to do. We are now beginning to get a little 
information from the Commission. 


Mr. HOLT. I also want to say, to Mr. Carson's credit, 
that the employees of the Consumers’ Counsel were put under 
civil service; but approximately 800 members of the Coal 
Commission staff whose job it is to play politics are not 
under civil service, and will not be under civil service. When 
they sent an investigator of the Civil Service Commission 
down to investigate it, I am told he was practically run out 
of the Coal Commission; and it was not until the Comp- 
troller General said that those who should have civil-service 
status and did not have it by the 30th day of March would 
not get their checks that some of the men were put under 
civil service. 

I want to add that when the investigator came to investi- 
gate who should and who should not be in the civil service, 
many employees were called or sent quickly to the field. 
The Commission sent some of these employees to the dis- 
trict offices so they could not be checked. The people paid 
for their transportation. After the matter subsided, many 
of the employees were brought back. 

Nevertheless, they escaped the investigation and we paid 
the traveling expenses. The traveling expenses for the year 
will amount to approximately a quarter of a million dollars, 
this for all activities of the Commission. 

The secretary of the Coal Commission, who was fired from 
the State Board of Control of West Virginia for dishonesty— 
discovered by the Governor of the State of West Virginia, 
leaving under fire for dishonesty, now secretary of the Coal 
Commission—wanted to get his private newspaperman 
under civil-service blanketing. He was unable to do it; and 
he sent out a story, whispered to the newspapermen, that 
a son of one of the Civil Service Commissioners wanted to be 
on the pay roll of the Coal Commission. He whispered that 
around, and it was since proven to be untrue, but still he 
got that story across, 

Let me say, too, that the secretary of the Coal Commission, 
according to a reliable authority, is now being paid to lobby 
against a certain bill in the United States Senate, because 
he told a particular man that he could control a certain 
Senator in this body. I do not know whether he can control 
the Senator or not, but nevertheless he was put upon the 
pay roll, and he is drawing $9,000. How did he get his 
salary retained at $9,000? It was cut to $7,500, and he told 
a member of the Commission, “Unless you restore my salary 
to $9,000 I will go before the Appropriations Committee and 
tell them the inside story.” His salary was raised to $9,000. 
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So it is that we have “stabilization” of the coal industry 
of the United States of America under bungling bureaucracy, 
inefficiency at its worst; and so it is that we find that the 
C. I. O., who wanted civil service when they were not in 
control, now, in control, do not want civil service. It all 
depends upon what particular angle you have. 

It may also interest you to know that the Commission did 
not set the coal prices. They only ratified them. I do not 
think that is any news. The coal prices were set outside. 
The Commission was given a few days or so to look them 
over; but, nevertheless, the coal prices were set and given 
out to the country after very great pressure by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and others to get the coal prices out, so 
that people would not begin antagonistic agitation. Never- 
theless, the coal prices were set and after they were out 
there was quite a good deal of objection to them; and, in 
order to avoid a court case, many, many, many exemptions 
were made. So it was that those prices were made in secret, 
at hearings in secret. The price to the consumer was jacked 
up a little; a few paltry political jobs were given to a few 
men who desire to call themselves bosses. The coal in- 
dustry has suffered from it. Finally, the courts of the 
United States threw out the first coal prices and the prices 
were revoked. They were actually revoked at a meeting at 
the Mayflower Hotel, not in the offices of the Commission 
at all. The prices of the coal industry of America were 
revoked at the Mayflower Hotel; and I think at a later date 
I could give the exact suite number, if any one desires it. 
Nevertheless the prices were revoked there. Who was present? 
I want to read the names to you. 

Representing the Commission were Chairman Hosford and 
Commissioners Lewis, Haymond, and Tetlow. Mr. Hosford 
might not have been in that meeting if it had not been for 
the fact that the Pennsylvania political machine was squeak- 
ing, and he came over in order that he might help oil the 
thing up a little. Nevertheless, we find that the Commission 
was represented by Chairman Hosford and Commissioners 
Lewis, Haymond, and Tetlow. When you confirmed the 
Commission, did you confirm the men whose names I am 
about to read? These are the men who were present when 
the coal prices were revoked: 

John L. Lewis. He was one who was present. 

Denny Lewis. You know, that is John’s young brother, 
Denny, who looks after the Federal workers. Was he named 
to the Commission and was his nomination confirmed by the 
Senate? 

Judge Warrum, who wrote the bill for Senator Gurrry, 
was present, as was Tom Kennedy, who now is trying to take 
over the Democratic Party in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Those were the men present when the Coal Commission 
prices were revoked. Any of those men can be consulted 
and they may tell about the revocation of the coal prices. So 
it is that the Coal Commission wants $300,000 more to start 
where it began because something went wrong. We are 
going back to the old road—the road we started on in May— 
and the coal prices will be set, not in a month but in 8 or 9 
months, yet the pay rollers will still be drawing their salaries. 

I think it might be interesting to realize that behind the 
coal fight we find incident after incident such as I have por- 
trayed today. I wish I had many hours to discuss the 
Situation. Before the end of the session I intend to give a 
few more inside facts as to why more money is wanted for 
the Coal Commission. One of the Coal Commissioners said 
that the only States in the Union which did not have people 
on the pay roll of the Coal Commission were Vermont and 
Maine. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLT. Vermont and Maine did not know how to 
vote and they did not know how to stabilize the coal industry. 

I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the Senator contending that the 
amendment gives the Coal Commission more than it has had 
heretofore? 

Mr. HOLT. No; I do not so contend. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator’s argument would lead any- 
one who did not know the facts to believe that the $300,000 
represents an increase over what the Coal Commission has 
today. My understanding is that the $300,000 only restores 
the appropriation to what the Budget asked for, which was 
$600,000 less than the Coal Commission had last year. Is 
that true? 

Mr. HOLT. The House cut it down to $2,700,000, and by 
this amendment we raise it to $3,000,000. However, I wish 
to ask the Senator from Kentucky if the Coal Commission 
did such a terrible job with $3,600,000, what will it do with 
$3,000,000? If we cut off $600,000 and the Coal Commission 
does a $600,000 worse job than it did before, God pity the 
coal industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment merely restores the sum 
to $3,000,000. The Budget reduced it to $3,000,000 and the 
House reduced it to $2,700,000. The amendment merely 
restores the appropriation to $3,000,000, which is $600,000 
less than the Coal Commission had last year. But the Sen- 
ator is contending that what we are trying to do is to add 
more employees, and have a bigger pay roll when, as a 
matter of fact, the pay roll will have to be cut below what 
it is now, even with the $300,000 the committee has recom- 
mended. 

Mr. HOLT. I will wager that the civil-service group will 
get the cuts, and the political boys from Kentucky will stay 
on the pay roll. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows more about the po- 
litical boys from Kentucky than I do. 

Mr. HOLT. I agree with the Senator. 
find that out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator said awhile ago that the 
$300,000 was included in order to carry Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and Kentucky. I will say to the Senator that Kentucky is 
one of the largest coal-producing States in the Union. There 
are only about 130 people on the pay roll from Kentucky; 
and if Kentucky is in such a desperate situation that 130 
votes are necessary in order to carry the State for any party 
or for any individual, then it is in a pretty bad situation. 

Mr. HOLT, I think the Senator from Kentucky will need 
the 130 votes this fall. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator’s information about the 
coal situation and the Coal Commission is as erroneous as 
his information with respect to my needs—about which I am 
sure he is deeply concerned—then he has no information at 
all on the subject. 

Mr. HOLT. I thank the Senator very much for his kind 
remarks, and I assure him that if 130 votes will help him, it 
should not hurt the Treasury, which is already $38,000,000,000 
behind. 

Does the Senator wish to ask any further questions? 

Mr..BARKLEY. No; because I cannot get any information 
from the Senator which is accurate. 

Mr. HOLT. I thank the Senator for his remarks. Some 
day I shall sit down with him and discuss the Coal Commis- 
sion in Kentucky. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] stated that he 
desired to state the committee’s viewpoint, and I think it is 
fair and right that he should have the opportunity. I have 
no objection to it. I shall speak upon the Coal Commission 
at a later date. I am getting information every day. I 
should like to insert in the Recorp what two well-known 
writers have said about the Coal Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, 
the matter may be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter is as follows: 

General Hugh S. Johnson said in an article 

“Recent years have revealed no worse performance of utter 
bureaucratic ineptitude, incompetence, and public damage than 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission.” 

After discussing the coal situation, he says: 

“What has resulted? A bewildered maze of muddy, minute, 
and unnesessary regulations. The erection of a mammoth, but 
futile, sterile bureaucracy. Internal bickering and dissension. An 
awful mess of political jobbery. But for miners and employers 
nothing but grief and threatened danger and on present prospects, 
nothing can be expected for many months. In the meantime, the 


The Senator will 
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price situation is worse than in early 1933 and the labor situation 
promises to be. Most operators are losing money in millions. 
There is no possibility at present prices of maintaining wages at 
present rates. Many of the companies and among them the big- 
gest and mathematically certain to have to cease for want of 
capital before anything can be done on present Commission 
plans, leaving tens of thousands of families and whole communi- 
ties stranded and helpless. * * e» 

Later in the article he states: 

“For this whole situation, the blame is single and direct on 
the ineptitude and incompetence of the Coal Commission.” 


[From the Washington Times, March 19, 1938] 
COAL COMMISSION A “SQUIRREL CAGE” 
(By Paul Mallon) 


One officeholder within the Commission was found walking in 
the park during business hours the other morning for relief 
from the conflict. His summation of the situation was complete: 

“I worked in N. R. A. in the days of its senility and I thought 
I had experienced the ultimate, but I now find that N. R. A. was 
a placid cloister. A scorned women hath no fury like New Deal 
commissioners.” 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
am now in possession of the exact facts with reference to In- 
diana. According to the information which I have, the 
Coal Commission has 32 employees in Indiana, and 8 in 
Washington from Indiana. 

Mr. HOLT. The Senator from Indiana got off easy with 
the administration. Sometimes it pays to barter a little 
longer, and not be controlled so easily. 

Mr. MINTON. As the Senator from West Virginia did? 

Mr. HOLT. Oh, no; I am no longer bothered with that 
problem, for which I am very thankful. 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator bartered away his rights to 
Mr. Landon. The Senator has heard of Mr. Landon, has he 
not? r 

Mr. HOLT. Oh, yes. I have heard of Mr. Landon. I 
think he came as close to the Presidency as will Mr. McNutt. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MINTON. If Mr. McNutt has to depend upon the 
Senator from West Virginia, I hope he is not elected Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HOLT. I thank the Senator very much. I do not 
think the matter will ever come to a test. I have no objec- 
tion. I think the Senator from Indiana should be congratu- 
lated on giving parties to the “2 percent” boys of Indiana, 
Nevertheless, I have no objection to it. If that course will 
make Mr. McNutt a member of the Cabinet, it is certainly 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MINTON. This is the second time the Senator has 
referred to the little party given to Mr. McNutt as being 
paid for by the Two Per Cent Club. Let me say to the 
Senator that it was not paid for by the Two Per Cent Club. 
It was paid for by a number of friends of Mr. McNutt in 
Indiana. The Senator from West Virginia would not under- 
stand that, because he has not that many friends. He could 
put all his friends in a telephone booth. 

Mr. HOLT. I assure the Senator from Indiana that I 
have never “raked down” any of my friends in order to ob- 
tain any office; and the few friends of mine who might be 
in office will not be required to give any party when I run for 
office. I assure the Senator from Indiana that the people 
would be glad to know who did contribute and who did pay 
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for the party for Mr. McNutt, in order that he might fly 
from Manila to Washington and show his full glory and his 
great beauty. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I promised the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen] that I would yield to him. I wish I could talk 
longer, but I think in all fairness to the Senator from Ari- 
zona, who has been particularly fair, I should yield the floor 
to him at this time, and discuss the subject at a later time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in behalf of the committee 
I desire to make a statement of facts. The appropriation for 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission for the current 
fiscal year is $3,600,000. The $3,600,000 provides for the 
employment of 1,120 persons who are at the present time on 
the rolls of the National Bituminous Coal Commission. The 
Bureau of the Budget recommended a reduction of $600,000 
in the appropriation. It recommended that, instead of ap- 
propriating $3,600,000, Congress appropriate $3,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year. 

The effect of that reduction in the Budget estimates is to 
reduce the number of persons employed by the Coal Commis- 
sion from 1,120 to 868. A reduction of 252 in the personnel 
of the Commission will be required to carry out the recom- 
mendation made by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The House of Representatives provided for an appropria- 
tion of only $2,700,000. In other words, the House made a 
reduction of $300,000 more than the cut recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget, or a total reduction of $900,000. 
If such a reduction were carried out, an additional 126 per- 
sons would have to be removed from the Coal Commission 
pay rolls, representing a total cut of 378. 

Mr. Maloney, a member of the Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion, appeared before our committee. Every Senator who 
listened to his testimony realized that he is a very sincere 
man, attempting to do a very difficult piece of work. Mr. 
Maloney clearly demonstrated that with such a tremendous 
cut the work required by law cannot be accomplished by that 
Commission. Therefore the committee was convinced that 
the Budget estimate should be granted; and that is all the 
committee recommends. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The testimony before us was that, even 
after granting the amount of the Budget estimate, a great 
many employees would have to be removed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Budget itself shows a reduction from 
1,120 to 868, and that by the 30th of June 252 employees of 
the Commission will have to be dismissed. 

On pages 585 and 586 of the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, there is 
a comparison of the number who would be employed on the 
basis of an appropriation of $3,600,000 and on the basis of an 
appropriation of $3,000,000. I ask that that tabulation be 
included in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tabu- 
lation may be printed in the RECORD. 

The tabulation is as follows: 


National Bituminous Coal Commission—£stimates of personnel, 
fiseal year 1939 


DEPARTMENTAL 


Based on appro- | Based on appro- 
priation $3,600,000 | priation $3,000,000 


bet of bet of 

T O T 

posi- Salary posi- Salary 

tions tions 

Professional grades 7 $10,000 7 $10, 000 
2 9, 000 1 9, 500 
3 8, 000 2 9, 000 
1 r 
4 6, 500 2 6, 500 
2 6, 000 2 6, 000 
6 5, 600 3 5, 600 
1 5, 200 2 5, 200 
1 6006 45s 650 2b ase 
37 4, 600 25 4, 600 
27 3, 800 15 3, 800 
34 3, 200 25 3, 200 
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National Bituminous Coal Commission—Estimates of personnel, 
fiscal year 1939—Continued 


DEPARTMENTAL—continued 


Based on appro- | Based on appro- 
priation $3,600,000 | priation $3,000,000 


Salary 


í 


ps 
88 


Subprofessional grades 
Clerical, administrative, and fiscal grades 


888 


DPPN 
8888 


SSS 8888888888 


Olerical, administrative, and fiscal grades 


3 

E 
1 
spas 

z 
8838 


Koran 
PPRPP 
88888 


Err ENP eee PETEERE 


SSESSRESEESSESESSS 
p 
8 


225 
288 


1.819, 412 539 | 1,241, 788 


Clerical, administrative, and fiscal grades 11 


rere 
8888888888888 
rere 
8888888888888 


Custodial grades j 10 


Tot GOl8 AES EEE A E 413 


Mr. HAYDEN. Under the circumstances, Congress hay- 
ing enacted the Bituminous Coal Act, should not repeal it 
by indirection. Congress should give the Commission enough 
money to function properly. It is the judgment of the 
Committee on Appropriations that the Bureau of the Bud- 
get made as great a cut as should be made; and therefore 
we ask that the Budget estimate be restored by the adoption 
of the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 1 o'clock 
having arrived, under the order of the Senate made yes- 
terday, the vote is to be taken on the amendment reported 
by the committee on page 11, line 7. The question is on 
agreeing to that amerdment. 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Bilbo Bulow Clark 
Ashurst Bone Burke Connally 
Bailey Borah Byrd Copeland 
Bankhead Bridges Byrnes Davis 
Barkley Brown, Mich. Capper Donahey 
Berry Bulkley Caraway Duffy 


Ellender Holt Maloney Schwartz 
Frazier Hughes Miller Sheppard 
George Johnson, Calif. Milton Shipstead 
Gerry Johnson, Colo. Minton Smathers 
Gibson King Murray Thomas, Okla. 
Gillette La Follette Neely Thomas, Utah 
Glass Lee Norris Townsend 
Green Lodge Nye Truman 
Guffey Logan O'Mahoney Tydings 

Hale Lonergan Overton Vandenberg 
Harrison Lundeen Pittman Van Nuys 
Hatch McAdoo Pope Walsh 
Hayden McCarran Radcliffe Wheeler 
Herring McGill Reames White 

Hill McKellar Reynolds 

Hitchcock McNary Russell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Haren in the chair). 
Eighty-six Senators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 11, line 7, relative to the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

TAX REVISION 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the agreement en- 
tered into yesterday, the Chair lays before the Senate the 
tax revision bill of 1938. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9682) to 
provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Finance 
with amendments. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid aside and that the In- 
terior Department Appropriation bill be proceeded with until 
its conclusion. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it was agreed to yesterday, 
I believe, by the chairman of the Finance Committee, who 
is absent at the moment, that the unfinished business would 
be temporarily laid aside for the purpose indicated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There was no formal record 
made, the Chair understands, on yesterday. 

Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Ari- 
zona that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside 
in order that the consideration of the Interior Department 
appropriation bill may be considered? 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there was pending an 
amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax]. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I expect to make a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
an amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] was agreed to both to the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill and to the War Department appropriation 
bill. The amendment of the Senator from Georgia has ref- 
erence to oleomargarine. I merely wish to give notice—I 
de not care whether the matter is taken up at this moment 
or not—that before we dispose of the bill I am going to 
move that the Senate reconsider its action by which the 
amendment referred to was adopted. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the previous order of 
the Senate, House bill 9682, the tax-revision bill is now pend- 
ing as the unfinished business before the Senate. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona has requested unanimous consent to lay 
aside the unfinished business in order that the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill may be completed. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, there is no particular need 
of rushing through the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, because the Senate at some time at least will have to 
vote upon the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that I shall have no objection at all, so far as I am concerned, 
to having a vote on his motion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the request made by the 
Senator from Arizona would not interfere with the orderly 
consideration of the Interior Department appropriation bill 
as would be the case if the tax bill were not laid aside, it 
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being the unfinished business. So the Senator would lose no 
rights; he could make any motion he desires; no time has 
been fixed to vote on the Interior Department appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. DUFFY. That is what I assumed, but I did not want 
any doubt to exist about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that, so far as the committee is concerned, 
we have no objection whatever to recurring to the amend- 
ment in the bill to which he has referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
from Arizona is not that the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill be voted on, but that it may be considered. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator from Arizona? 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


There being no objection, the unfinished business was tem- 
porarily laid aside, and the Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9621) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there was an amendment 
pending offered by the Senator from Idaho which should be 
disposed of. 

ber BORAH. I offer the amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Idaho to the amendment of the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] will be stated. : 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 4, line 7 of the 
amendment offered by Mr. Haypen, which was inserted in the 
bill on page 81, after line 7, after the word “fund” and before 
the colon, it is proposed to insert: 
except in cases where provision has been made by law or contract 
for the use of such revenues for the benefit of users of water from 
such projects. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have examined the amend- 
ment. It merely perfects the text and I will be glad to 
accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, since I previously objected 
I have consulted with the Senator from Arizona, the Senator 
from Idaho, and also the Senator from Wyoming. I believe 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho covers the 
objection that I had in mind. 

Briefly stated, Mr. President, it seemed to me that it was 
unjust in the case of a reclamation project which had water 
power, paid for by the people who were irrigating the land in 
the project, to turn the profits from the water power into 
the general reclamation fund. I cannot see any justice in 
that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no justice in it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was afraid that is what would happen. 
When a certain project pays for water power that is inci- 
dental to the project those on the project own it as much as 
they own anything else connected with the project; it is 
theirs. I know of instances, in the drought years, when there 
has not been enough of water in the irrigation ditch to 
irrigate some of the project, and practically, if not en- 
tirely, the only revenue the district derived came from 
water power which it owned, which had been put in when the 
project was constructed. It seems to me in such cases it 
is the most valuable asset which the project possesses, 

Some adjoining project may not have that advantage; 
Nature may not have arranged matters so that power may 
be developed from the water which is used; that is perhaps 
to be regretted; but there is no reason why a project that 
has water power should turn over the revenues it receives 
from it by virtue of the investment of its own people, which 
brought about the possibility of cheap electricity being devel- 
oped, to some other project, perhaps in some other State, 
divided up among all the projects of the United States which 
perhaps have made no contribution whatever for the benefit 
of the particular project. 


the 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am in entire accord with the Senator’s 
views. The people whom I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent, particularly the water users of the Salt River project, 
are more concerned than are the people on any other 
reclamation project in the United States. They have out 
of their own resources, out of money not borrowed by them 
on tax-exempt securities, but obtained in the regular way, 
invested more than $20,000,000 in power projects. 

I am satisfied with the bill and with the explanation 
made of it by the Secretary of the Interior in his report to 
the Senate Committee on the Public Lands. In that report 
the Secretary said: 

Language in section 3 also exempts power revenues now cov- 
ered by contractual arrangements between the United States and 
water users on operating projects so as not to disturb these con- 
tracts. These exceptions are adequate and necessary safeguards 
for both the water users and the Colorado River Basin States. 

I am satisfied that the proposal was all right as originally 
introduced, but the amendment which the Senator from 
Idaho has offered makes assurance double sure. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not satisficd with the Secretary’s 
explanation; in fact, I could not understand it. I did not 
have an opportunity to read it until this morning, but I 
was afraid it did not cover what I thought ought to be 
covered. 

I should like to ask the Senator a question. The Secre- 
tary’s letter is not written in reference to this appropria- 
tion, is it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not understand it that way. I thought 
it was written in reference to a specific bill pending. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The text of the bill, S. 3681, word for 
word, has been incorporated in the pending Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill on a motion to suspend the 
rules. The language is identical and the subject matter to 
which the Secretary of the Interior referred in his report 
is the text that the Senate is now amending. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be; but he was referring to a 
separate and distinct bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But the text of that bill and the text of 
the amendment is word for word the same. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have now, in effect, provided in this 
bill just what was provided in the separate bill which is now 
on the calendar? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Exactly so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am satisfied with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Boram] to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment on page 4, at the end of line 3. It is under the part of 
the bill entitled “Division of Investigation.” 

The paragraph provides for the employment of investi- 
gators for certain specific purposes stated in the text of the 
bill; and an amendment has been agreed to, coming from 
the committee, allowing the appropriation to be used also 
for the investigation of any other matters under the control 
of the Secretary of the Interior. A point of order was made 
on a similar amendment in the House. I do not desire to 
make the point of order, because the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen] has agreed with me that the amendment I 
am about to offer will afford any protection that may be 
necessary against an improper use of the appropriation. 

I offer the amendment which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, at the end of line 3, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 


The Secretary of the Interior shall include in his annual report 
a full statement of all expenditures made under authority of this 


paragraph. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, so far as I know, that com- 
pletes consideration of the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill, except that the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. DUFFY] 
desires to make a motion for reconsideration. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I suppose it is desired 
now to dispose of the proposal for reconsideration. It is 
understood that when the Interior Department bill is out 
of the way, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] 
will be good enough to lay aside the tax bill so that we may 
finish the consideration of the Army bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
there is only one matter yet to be disposed of in the In- 
terior Department bill, and that is the motion to reconsider 
the amendment offered yesterday by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], relating to oleomargarine. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry] will be in the Chamber in 
just a moment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Donahey King Pittman 
Ashurst Duffy La Follette Pope 

Bailey Ellender Lee Radcliffe 
Bankhead Prazier Lodge ames 
Barkley George Logan Reynolds 
Berry Gerry Lonergan Russell 
Bilbo Gibson Lundeen Schwartz 
Bone Gillette McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Glass McCarran Shipstead 
Bridges Green McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich Guffey McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Hale McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Harrison Maloney ‘Townsend 
Burke Hatch Miller Truman 
Byrd Hayden Milton Tydings 
Byrnes Herring Minton Vandenberg 
Capper Hill Murray Van Nuys 
Caraway Hitchcock Neely Walsh 
Clark Holt Norris Wheeler 
Connally Hughes Nye White - 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney 

Davis Johnson, Colo. Overton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate re- . 
consider the vote by which it adopted the so-called George 
oleomargarine amendment on yesterday. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
reconsidering the vote by which the amendment was adopted. 
I will say to the Senator that the matter will lead to some 
debate; but, if he desires, there may be a reconsideration of 
the vote on the amendment which was accepted to go to 
conference. An identical amendment has already gone to 
conference, and is now a matter in conference in the House 
in connection with another appropriation bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Geor- 
gia will yield, let me make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Whatever action is taken on this particular bill will 
have relation to other appropriation bills. In other words, 
a principle is involved, and that question is now pending in 
conference on the independent offices appropriation bill. 
The House conferees on that bill have stated that they 
would take the question back to the House of Representa- 
tives for a vote, because it involves a change in policy, and 
they will then be guided by whatever vote the House takes 
in regard to the matter. 

That is exactly the situation in this case. The conferees 
themselves cannot agree to the amendment. If the House 
agrees to it, Congress will adopt it as a uniform policy. 
If the House disagrees to it, the law will remain as it is, 

It seems to me that the issue has passed beyond the Senate 
because of the action taken on a previous appropriation bill. 
Therefore, I see no advantage in debating the question here. 
For that reason I consented that the item should go to con- 
ference, with the understanding that a final decision would 
be determined on the other bill. 
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Mr, DUFFY. The situation is, of course, that for years 
these provisions have been contained in the appropriation 
bills. Suddenly, without any previous knowledge that the 
amendment was to be proposed, it was proposed yesterday, 
and discussed during about a 5-minute period—the only 
5-minute period when I was absent all yesterday afternoon— 
and the amendment would not have been adopted without 
debate if I had been here. Not having had an opportunity 
to vote on it, and knowing that all those who represent States 
in which there are large dairy interests are certainly very 
much opposed to any breaking-down of the regulations with 
reference to oleomargarine, I thought it was a proper subject 
for discussion and debate, and probably for a roll-call vote. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I would not have agreed to do anything 
about the matter except for the fact that action on the sub- 
ject had been taken in connection with a previous appro- 
priation bill. The matter is now in such a position that the 
House of Representatives will vote upon it. That being the 
situation, it would not be changed a bit if the Interior De- 
partment bill should pass just as it now is. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. DUFFY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. At the end of our study of the Interior 
Department bill yesterday the Senator from Georgia offered 
the amendment to which the Senator is now addressing 
himself. Immediately after that the Army appropriation 
bill came on for consideration, and the Senator from Georgia, 
who had a committee meeting to attend, asked me if I 
would be willing to have the same amendment brought up. 
I consented, and the amendment is in the Army appropria- 
tion bill. 

My position regarding the problem is, of course, the same 
as that of the Senator from Wisconsin. He and I come from 
dairy States. I may say to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
we would better take the action suggested. Let it be deter- 
mined what the attitude of the House of Representatives 
is, and then we can determine our own policy here. 

Mr. DUFFY. From the adoption of the amendment with 
apparently no discussion at all I did not want anyone to be 
led to the conclusion that I at least, and I think the same 
statement would apply to many others from States where 
there are large dairy interests, would ever be agreeable to 
the adoption of the amendment. In view of the situation 
both the Senator from New York and the Senator from 
Arizona have suggested I will withdraw the motion at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin is withdrawn, and the bill is still before the 
Senate and open to amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be offered, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R.1737. An act for the relief of Marie Frantzen Mc- 
Donald; 

H. R. 3257. An act for the relief of Harold Huddleston; 

H. R. 3313. An act for the relief of William A. Fleek; 

H. R. 4222. An act for the relief of Mary Kane, Ella Benz, 
Muriel Benz, John Benz, and Frank Restis; 

H.R. 4340. An act for the relief of J. F. Stinson; 

H. R. 4564. An act for the relief of the Floridian Press of 
Jacksonville, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; 

H. R. 4668. An act for the relief of James Shimkunas; 

H. R. 4819. An act for the relief of Joseph Zani; 

H.R.5623. An act for the relief of Darwin Engstrand, a 
minor; 

H. R. 5842. An act for the relief of John G. Edwards; 

H. R. 5867. An act for the relief of Peter Wettern; 

H. R. 6364. An act for the relief of J. F. Eline & Son; 
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H.R. 6646. An act for the relief of Dr. A. J. Cottrell; 
H. R. 6780. An act for the relief of Mildred G. Lund; 
H. R. 6803. An act for the relief of Mrs. Newton Petersen; 
H. R. 6885. An act for the relief of Ephriam J. Hicks; 
H. R. 6950. An act for the relief of Andrew J. McGarraghy; 
H. R. 7443. An act for the relief of Wilson H. Parks, Elsa 
Parks, and Jessie M. Parks; 
R. 7500. An act for the relief of Shelba Jennings; 
R. 7521. An act for the relief of Joe F. Pedlichek; 
. R.7548. An act for the relief of J. Lafe Davis and the 
f Mrs. J. Lafe Davis; 
7601. An act for the relief of Eula Scruggs; 
. 7639. An act for the relief of Al D. Romine and Ann 


H. R. 7675 An act for the relief of Newark Concrete Pipe 


H. R. 7734. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of Ohio to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim of 
A. L. Eldridge; 

H. R. 7759. An act for the relief of Susan Lawrence Davis; 

H. R. 7796. An act for the relief of Frank Scofield; 

H. R. 8376. An act for the relief of James D. Larry, Sr.; 

H. R. 8461. An act for the relief of S. L. Claypole and 
Bertha Wrisinger; and 

H. R. 9198. An act for the relief of certain disbursing offi- 
cers of the Army of the United States and for the settlement 
of individual claims approved by the War Department; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 5166. An act to relinquish the title or interest of 
the United States in certain lands in Houston (formerly Dale) 
County, Ala., in favor of Jesse G. Whitfield or other lawful 
owners thereof; 

H. R. 8487. An act confirming to Louis Labeaume, or his 
legal representatives, title to a certain tract of land located 
in St. Charles County, in the State of Missouri; and 

H. R. 9349. An act for the relief of the Nicolson Seed Farms, 
a Utah corporation; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

O. W. WADDLE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harca in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 112) for the relief of O. W. Waddle, 
which were, in lines 10 and 11, to strike out “with the United 
States Engineer Service” and insert “as a gage reader for 
the Geological Survey”, and in line 12, after “act”, to insert 
a colon and “Provided further, That claim hereunder shall 
be filed within 6 months from the approval of this act.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LT. V. BALLETTO AND OTHERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2022) for the relief of Lt. V. Balletto and others, which was, 
on page 1, line 4, to strike out all after “Treasury” down to 
and including “Corps”, in line 6, and insert “not otherwise 
appropriated.” 

Mr. GIBSON. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TAX REVISION 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9682) to provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Mississippi will agree with me that the agreement which we 
entered upon yesterday was that at this moment we would 
lay aside the tax bill in order that we might complete the 
consideration of the Army appropriation bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the tax bill be laid aside until we can 
complete the consideration of the Army appropriation bill. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not desire to inter- 
pose an objection, but I should like to see the consideration 
of the War Department appropriation bill expedited. Of 
course, what happened yesterday was regrettable; but for 
that we would have been through with the bill. I ask the 
Senator from New York how long he thinks it will take to 
complete the consideration of the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope we can finish it within an hour. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can we get a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that by half past 2 the Army appropriation bill shall 
be voted on? 

Mr. McNARY. No, Mr. President; I would object to that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I shall rely upon the bill being passed by 
that time, then, so that I will not ask that the revenue bill be 
proceeded with now; but I hope the consideration of the 
Army appropriation bill may be concluded by half past 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The revenue bill is now the 
pending business before the Senate. The Senator from New 
York asks unanimous consent that it be laid aside for the 
purpose of taking up the Army appropriation bill. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the unfinished busi- 
is temporarily laid aside. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9995) making appropriations for the Military Establishment 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Davis Johnson, Colo Overton 
Ashurst Donahey King Pittman 
Austin Duffy La Follette Pope 

Bailey Ellender Lee Radcliffe 
Bankhead Frazier Lodge 

Barkley George Logan Reynolds 
Berry Gerry Lonergan 

Bilbo Gibson Lundeen Schwartz 
Bone Gillette McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Glass Shipstead 
Bridges Green McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich Guffy McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Hale McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Harrison Maloney Townsend 
Burke Hatch Miller 

Byrd Hayden Milton Tydings 
Byrnes Herring Minton Vandenberg 
Capper Hill Murray Van Nuys 
Caraway Hitchcock Neely Walsh 
Clark Holt Norris Wheeler 
Connally Hughes Nye te 
Copeland Johnson, Cailf. O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Herrinc in the chair). 
Eighty-seven Senators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, the matter at issue before 
the Senate today is found on page 45, lines 12 and 19, and 
the four amendments on page 49, lines 12, 13, 14, and 15. 

There are other items included in some of the figures on 
page 45, but I take it that the purpose of the Senator from 
Alabama in moving a reconsideration was to deal with those 
subjects having to do with the Ordnance Department, chiefly 
the antiaircraft guns, and the seacoast defenses. A 

The figures for the antiaircraft guns and ammunition, 
sifted from the totals, are $13,694,225. Those are the items 
on page 45. 

The items on page 49 relate to the seacoast defenses, and 
the sum total of the figures is $16,790,747. 

The sum total relating to the two subjects is $30,484,972. 
That is the proposed appropriation. In addition, there is a 
$10,000,000 contractual obligation. So the total amount of 
money represented in the motion of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, including the contractual obligation, is $40,484,972. 

Mr. President, because we differed somewhat yesterday 
regarding these matters, I wish to make a statement, as com- 
plete as I am capable of making, in order that the Senate 
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and the country may know the real nature of this congres- 
sional controversy. I do not think that at heart there is any 
difference of opinion in the Senate. It is a question about 
procedure, and whether it is wise to do a great deal this 
year, instead of distributing it over several years. Anyway, 
in order that the matter may be understood, I will state the 
situation as I see it. 

The attention of the Senate has been drawn in the main, 
as I have said, to the increase under the appropriation 
for ordnance service and supplies, and the increase under 
the appropriation for seacoast defense. These are in fact 
the largest increases which the Appropriations Committee 
of the Senate has recommended throughout the bill. They 
serve to make this bill the largest peacetime bill which has 
ever been presented to the Congress of the United States. 
I shall attempt to justify the proposal in my further remarks. 

Let us deal first with the increase in the appropriation for 
ordnance service and supplies. I am informed that last 
May—nearly a year ago—when this appropriation was under 
consideration in the War Department, at a time when the 
military officials of the War Department were free to speak 
their minds without reference to any economic factor in 
the Government, approaching the matter purely from the 
military point of view, the estimate at that time for this 
item was $37,954,163. That figure contemplated a program 
extending over a number of years. That was the recom- 
mendation of the Army at a time when it could frankly 
present to the War Department the items which were re- 
garded as important from a military point of view. 

The Secretary of War, in building his estimates, must of 
necessity consider many factors besides the one of ordnance. 
He must consider personnel. He must consider the fixed 
charges for subsistence and clothing. He must consider 
the needs for construction, and he must consider the direct 
needs of the National Guard and other civilian training. 

Further, the Secretary of War is a highly responsible fig- 
ure in the Government. He is a member of the President’s 
Cabinet, and must consider not only the needs of his own 
Department, but he must see the broader picture and 
realize the needs of the country, in respect, for example, to 
the development of agriculture, to the development of high- 
ways, to the need of reducing unemployment, of providing 
relief, and other matters. The Secretary of War must pre- 
sent a budget which very likely represents not the real or 
complete needs of the War Department, but the needs which 
it is reasonable to present at the time. 

The Secretary of War sent to the Bureau of the Budget 
an estimate of $481,739,670. The total of this bill, as reported 
to the Senate, is $490,981,813. So the amount which the 
committee have reported is not greatly in excess of the 
amount which the Secretary of War asked to be included 
in the estimate of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mark the figures. We present a bill calling for the appro- 
priation of $490,000,000, and the request made of the Budget 
Bureau was for $481,000,000. If the Budget Bureau had ac- 
ceded to that request, the amount of money which we are 
now considering would not be thought of as so staggering. 

The amount requested of the Budget Bureau, $481,000,000, 
was a reduction of $59,596,525 below the estimates as 
originally stated by the military estimating agencies of 
the War Department. In this particular item of ordnance 
service and supplies, the Secretary forwarded an estimate of 
$30,670,719, which was a reduction of $7,283,444 below the 
estimates of the Chief of Ordnance, which therefore may be 
regarded as a statement of the minimum military needs. 

I am speaking of these matters in detail to answer the 
criticism which was made yesterday that it is nowhere evi- 
dent that the Army had at any time given expression to its 
needs—needs far in excess of those represented in the bill 
as it came from the House and even in the bill now before 
the Senate. 

The Bureau of the Budget further reduced the War De- 
partment estimates by $32,000,000, and this particular item 
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by $8,391,746. When the War Department or any other de- 
partment presents its estimates to Congress, under the law 
and regulations it is bound to advocate and defend only those 
items and the extent of those items that are included in the 
President’s Budget message, and the War Department tries 
its best to obey the laws and regulations. We all know that 
to be the case. The head of a department cannot, independ- 
ently of the Budget Bureau and of his superiors, urge any 
proposal to increase the amount of money to be expended, 
and the officers of the War Department have tried to obey 
the laws and regulations. But the law permits the War 
Department, if requested by the Congress, to express its 
opinion on the state of national defense. 

I read the Constitution this morning to see what it said. 
Among the duties of the Congress, as provided in section 8, 
article I, is the duty— 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to 
that use shall be for a longer term than 2 years. 

That is our business. It is expressly our constitutional 
duty. Therefore, the Congress has a right to develop the full 
facts in relation to every matter having to do with the na- 
tional defense. 

The item of “ordnance service and supplies,” in which the 
Senate committee has recommended the appropriation of 
$48,038,259, or an increase of $15,806,225 over the House fig- 
ures, provides for the following general items: The expenses 
of all our programs of modernizing the Army in ordnance 
equipment, such as new and improved artillery, tanks, ve- 
hicles which are necessary for mechanized cavalry, machine 
guns and cannon, which are necessary in our new airplanes, 
the semiautomatic rifles necessary to equip our infantry, and 
antitank guns, which are increasingly necessary, as shown 
by the operations in Spain and in China. 

Let me say a word at this point about the antitank guns. 
The item is not in dispute, I believe; but it may be interesting 
to the Senate to know that a certain gun has been developed 
a 1-inch gun, as I recall it—the projectile from which will 
penetrate the armor of a tank. The tank, which was so 
formidable a weapon in the World War, has become a rather 
harmless weapon as the result of modern improvements. 
This fact has been demonstrated by the experience in Spain 
and in China. So, in the program of modernizing the Army, 
we find the antitank guns. 

Further, the program covers the procurement of ammuni- 
tion for our rifles and our cannon, and of bombs for our 
airplanes. The program covers jigs, dies, and aids to manu- 
facture. It covers the procurement of the necessary anti- 
aircraft matériel to protect our cities, our bridges, our rail- 
roads, our ammunition dumps, and the other essential ele- 
ments and supply points of war stores in any theater of op- 
erations, and the lines of communications of our armies, 
wherever they may be. This item is a very important one 
at present. 

In addition to supplying new matériel, this item of appro- 
priation necessarily covers large sums for the maintenance 
and repair of the articles described, as they are used every 
day in the training of the Army. 2 

Mr. President, it was because I learned of the lamentable 
weakness of our Army in its means of defending the coastal 
cities and coastal population, representing 40,000,000 of our 
people, that I became so impressed with the idea that some- 
thing ought to be done about it. When the facts were pre- 
sented to my colleagues upon the subcommittee, without 
exception they took the same view which I held. 

I have before me a clipping from the New York Herald 
Tribune of April 6, containing an Associated Press dispatch 
from Washington. I read it: 


WASHINGTON, April 5——Admiral William D. Leahy told the Senate 
Naval Committee today it would be impossible to protect America’s 
large cities from bombing unless ample air bases were provided. 
The Navy's Chief of Operations testified that Army and Navy 
Officials were giving joint consideration to establishment of more of 
such land bases on the Pacific coast. 


I wish I could impress upon Senators the importance of 
this matter. It is all very well to depend upon airplanes for 
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our defense in the daytime, but it is quite a different thing to 
depend upon airplanes for defense in the nighttime. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall be glad to yield in just a moment. 
Under cover of night an airplane may rise from its base and 
be over a city almost before the inhabitants of the city know 
it. Fortunately, of course, there would be a few minutes of 
warning, in time to bring out the antiaircraft artillery in 
order that this evil bird might be dealt with. But without 
the antiaircraft protection there is no defense of our coasts 
if we must depend wholly upon aircraft. 

I now yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
states that the danger from attack by bombing planes would 
be at night. Of course, we have very strong searchlights. 
We also have flares which may be used to light up a consid- 
erable area of the surrounding territory. Besides, antiair- 
craft guns would not be of much use at night. It would be 
difficult to locate the airplanes, especially if the bombing 
planes were at a great height. How much does the bill 
provide in the way of an additional appropriation for so- 
called coast defense? Is it approximately $40,000,000? 

Mr, COPELAND. Does the Senator mean both for anti- 
aircraft and for harbor defense? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. The amount is approximately $40,- 
000,000, is it not? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. In the case of the city of New York—and 
naturally that is the city in which the Senator is primarily 
interested—antiaircraft guns would have to be placed all 
around the city, would they not? It would not be known in 
advance from what direction a bombing plane might come. 
It might come from over the ocean, or it might swing in and 
come from New Jersey, from Pennsylvania, or from any 
other direction. It would be necessary to have antiaircraft 
guns all around the city. It would require quite a line of 
them around New York City to protect the city, would it not? 
Would it not be necessary to provide a line of antiaircraft 
guns 200 miles long, encircling the city of New York, in 
order to protect the city? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator’s question indicates that 
he is not informed on this particular matter. Antiaircraft 
guns are not fixed guns. 

Mr. FRAZIER. When an airplane travels from 250 to 300 
miles an hour, there is not much opportunity to move anti- 
aircraft guns very far while the plane is approaching. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; but the Navy keeps us constantly 
informed as to the probable direction from which the enemy 
will attack. The antiaircraft guns are light. They may be 
taken on motortrucks and transported wherever needed. 
There would be some guns of this description in a city like 
New York, and in all cities; but the antiaircraft guns would 
be built with a view to mobility. 

Let us be very frank in considering the question. I am 
willing to take New York as an example, but I should not 
be willing to have the Senator from North Dakota, or any- 
body else, think that my only interest in the United States 
is in New York. I was born a long way from New York, so 
I have some interest elsewhere. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator may take his choice. There 
is nothing to prevent bombing planes from coming to De- 
troit if they get as far as New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Or to hundreds of other interior cities. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Is it necessary to defend all citizens with 
antiaircraft guns? 

Mr. COPELAND. They must all have antiaircraft 
facilities. 

Mr. FRAZIER. And in order to protect any city, it would 
be necessary to encircle the city with mobile antiaircraft 
guns? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; the Senator misunderstands the 
matter. The harbor defenses are fixed. They are large guns 
and cannot be moved. The antiaircraft guns, however, are 
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mobile. I happened to see them in Palestine when I was 
there last year. In the war between the Jews and the Arabs, 
which was then in progress, extensive use was made of air- 
planes. I saw the antiaircraft equipment of the British 
Army. It is very light and easily moved. It has a long 
range, and it is not necessary to make a direct hit in order 
to be effective. If the projectile comes within a reasonable 
distance of the plane, the air concussion is such as to destroy 
the ship. That is the testimony of all the experts. 

I can quite understand how an air base might be estab- 
lished in Mexico. We have had an opportunity to see some 
of the great bombers. Did the Senator happen to see one of 
them? I went over to Bolling Field to see them. They are 
tremendous planes. The body is almost as large as a Pull- 
man car. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Is the Senator referring to the one which 
was in Washington recently? 

Mr. COPELAND. One was here recently, but I saw the one 
which was here a few months ago. Those planes have a tre- 
mendous radius. I think five of them—I am subject to cor- 
rection as to the number—went from the United States to 
Brazil in 5 hours. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It would be necessary to move the anti- 
aircraft guns around pretty fast to repel attack from such a 
plane. 

Mr. COPELAND. Les; it probably would, but if we had 
enough antiaircraft guns it could be done. In addition, as I 
have said, we should have advance notice from the Navy. I 
should not say for a moment that we should be entirely safe 
if the proposed program were carried out. I do not think so. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Does the Senator know what altitude these 
big bombers attain? 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator mean how high in the 
ait they go? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Five or six miles. 

Mr. FRAZIER. One went over New York last Sunday at 
an altitude of 33,000 feet at a rate of 250 or 280 miles an hour. 
Will the little antiaircraft guns touch any airplane at that 
height? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; not at that height. 
that height cannot be effective in offense. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Does the Senator mean war bombing 
planes cannot be effective at that height? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Does not the Senator think that a plane at 
that height could strike the city of New York with its bombs? 

Mr. COPELAND. It might strike the city but miss the 
Empire State Building. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Empire State Building is not all of 
New York by any means. 

Mr. COPELAND. What I mean is if a lane were seeking 
a definite mark, such as the mint or the navy yard, it could 
not shoot accurately from so high an altitude. It could only 
shoot from an altitude just within reach of the antiaircraft 
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ns. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think the Senator is misinformed. Sup- 
pose there is a fleet of bombing planes, 10 or a dozen or 50 
of them over the city of New York, and they drop bombs while 
flying in what is called war formation; they could cover the 
whole city of New York probably in a few minutes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; and probably destroy the city. 

Mr. FRAZIER. And the antiaircraft guns would not be any 
more good than popguns. So the $40,000,000 would be wasted 
in the protection of the city of New York if it all were used to 
protect that city. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senate will have before it soon and 
will undoubtedly vote for three battleships costing $100,000,000 
apiece, or $300,000,000 for three of them. 

Mr. FRAZIER. These big bombing planes will put them 
out of business, of course, from an altitude of 30,000 or more 
feet? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have heard so. I have heard there 
would be that danger, 
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Mr, FRAZIER. I think they weuld be in danger, to say the 
least. As a matter of fact, a $100,000,000 battleship would 
not amount to much against a fleet of bombing planes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would rather have $50,000,000 worth 
of antiaircraft guns than to have a hundred-million-dollar 
battleship. 

Mr. FRAZIER. If I were looking for protection, I would 
rather have a hundred million dollars’ worth of bombing 
planes than either antiaircraft guns or battleships. 

Mr. COPELAND. We are going to have them. 
in this bill provision for 2,300 airplanes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Why the need, then, of throwing away 
$40,000,000 more for antiaircraft guns? I think the Senator 
will admit, as will anyone else familiar with the situation, 
that the most effective weapon against the bombing planes 
of an enemy will be bombing planes of our own. 

Mr. COPELAND. In the daytime. 

Mr. FRAZIER. In the daytime or the nighttime either. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; not at night. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Planes can see just as well as antiaircraft 
guns can see. 

Mr. COPELAND. How would an American pursuit plane 
at night know where the enemy plane was? 

Mr, FRAZIER. How would the antiaircraft gun know 
where the enemy plane was? 

Mr. COPELAND. Because 15 or 20 minutes or even half 
an hour before the arrival of the enemy plane the opera- 
tors of the antiaircraft guns would know, by devices they 
have, the location of the plane. 

Mr. FRAZIER. A pursuit plane would know the loca- 
tion of the enemy plane just as quickly or more quickly 
than could be ascertained by any device on the ground. 

Mr. COPELAND. It seems funny, does it not, that the 
Senator and I should be discussing this matter of strategy 
and military procedure? It is a wonder the Army does not 
call us into consultation. However, since we are comparing 
notes—and I am saying this playfully, of course—we have 
devices by which we can know of the approach of a plane 
within half an hour; that is, we would have a half hour’s 
notice. That gives us a double advantage. It gives us the 
advantage of the opportunity to mobilize our antiaircraft 
guns and to get them ready, and also to turn our own bomb- 
ing planes loose and to put our own planes out. Then, by 
the wonderful method of illumination of which the Senator 
has spoken, as soon as the enemy plane is marked and seen 
by the device on the ground, an attack may be made upon 
the enemy plane by the antiaircraft guns and by the pur- 
suit planes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The enemy bombing planes, undoubtedly, 
would be so high that the antiaircraft guns would not touch 
them at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. No. But as soon as the enemy planes 
were located then our own planes, as I have said, would be 
turned loose. But still, according to all military experience, 
the antiaircraft guns are very important. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I suppose, so long as we are going to 
waste half a billion dollars, we might as well use some of it 
for antiaircraft guns as for anything else, but it seems to 
me it is a waste of money, especially in these times when 
money is so much needed for unemployment and relief pur- 
poses, and all that kind of thing. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know the attitude of the Senator, and 
I honor him for it. If he had his way he would reduce all 
our military bills very materially. I say that without any 
intention to be disrespectful; I know the Senator’s honest 
attitude. Has the Senator finished his questions or obser- 
vations? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I merely wanted to advance the idea that 
an airplane 6 miles in the air is absolutely out of the reach 
of any antiaircraft gun that we have now, and probably out 
of reach of any we will ever have. It seems to me an abso- 
lutely insane proposal to spend $40,000,000 for so-called anti- 
aircraft guns and fortifications of ports and harbors. Under 
the conditions which exist it is just throwing money away. 
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Mr. COPELAND. The amount for this item is $13,000,000; 
the entire amount is $40,000,000, including harbor defenses. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President. 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not an authority on military strat- 
egy, but I will suggest that the purpose of the antiaircraft 
gun is not alone to destroy the airplane; the purpose is to 
make it fly as high as possible, because when it flies high it 
cannot hit the target on the ground with accuracy and it 
cannot photograph the ground. In other words, it is equiva- 
lent to beating off the enemy without destroying him. The 
purpose of antiaircraft guns is to drive enemy planes high 
in the air, where they cannot see and cannot destroy. Of 
course, if the antiaircraft gunners are lucky enough to hit 
a plane, all the better for them; but if they do not hit a 
plane, the pilot is in grave danger unless he flies at a tre- 
mendous height where his visibility of the ground and his 
ability to hit the target is at once destroyed. 

Mr. FRAZIER. But even if they had to drop the bombs 
from 6 miles in the air, of course, they would have no trouble 
hitting a mark like Baltimore or New York City; and if a 
sufficient number of bombs were dropped, they would pretty 
nearly annihilate either one of those cities, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will say to the Senator they would have 
trouble. First of all, our antiaircraft guns are, for the most 
part, 5-inch guns. I think they will shoot much farther 
than the Senator realizes. I do not know the exact dis- 
tance they will shoot, but at an angle of 73 I should imagine 
they would shoot 6 or 7 miles. I may be wrong about that. 
The point, however, is this: The aviator wants to destroy 
railroad junctions, water works, power plants, munitions 
factories, and things of that kind, and if he is made to go 
up so high that when he drops his bomb it lands in a resi- 
dential section, of course, while it does great damage it does 
not paralyze the whole city. Unless the plane can come 
down near enough to hit the target that the pilot wants to 
hit, then his mission has not been fulfilled, even though he 
has caused the death of men, women, and children in out- 
lying residential sections. : 

Mr. FRAZIER. That would be a very good argument if 
we expected only one enemy bombing plane, but if there were 
a fleet of them, fifty or a hundred, in fighting formation, of 
course, they might destroy a whole city, such as Baltimore, 
and the higher the altitude from which the bombs are dropped 
the greater damage they do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, the enemy airplanes have got 
to get over to the United States before they can drop any 
bombs, and I do not believe that would be easy in ordinary 
circumstances, because we have airplane carriers and the 
Navy which would preclude the enemy getting sufficiently 
close to launch their airplanes. If they were able to get 
by the first line of defense, the Navy, and get within a 
hundred or two hundred or three hundred miles of the shore, 
what the Senator says is true; it would be very difficult to 
have enough antiaircraft guns in every place to drive them 
off; but let me say to the Senator that even a battery of 
antiaircraft guns, only four guns, can make it very inter- 
esting for 12 or 15 or 20 planes. At any rate, they will have 
to fly high. 

I can remember during the World War on several occa- 
sions when planes came over flying low, and when an anti- 
aircraft gun opened up on an airplane the first thing the 
pilot did was to try to climb out of the accurate range. I 
think every officer of the Army and Navy today would say 
that the purpose of antiaircraft guns is not alone to hit 
an airplane but to drive it up where it would be ineffective. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, today happens to be 
Army Day. It was 21 years ago today that we entered the 
World War. I think every anniversary causes one to medi- 
tate a little bit. I have been thinking today about what we 
got out of that war. We got a tremendous debt, mangled 
men, broken hearts, and great distress. 

Mr, FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I desire to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor in charge of the Army bill to the fact that this is Army 
Day, and the parade is now going by. I suggest that the 
Senate take a recess for a few minutes, so that we may go 
out and view the parade, and see the cavalrymen riding 
by on their fine horses, playing their drums and band in- 
struments from horseback. It is a wonderful sight; and I 
think then we should be able to come back and vote more 
intelligently on the Army bill. 

I make that suggestion. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think we need to move a recess. 
I do not observe many Senators here. They are probably 
out looking at the parade. If the Senator from North Da- 
kota desires to go, I will excuse him. 

Mr. FRAZIER. If the Senator from New York will prom- 
ise not to have the bill passed while I am absent, I shall be 
glad to go out and watch the parade. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator may go and watch the 
parade. I am going to speak for several minutes yet. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was speaking about Army Day and 
wondering what we really got out of the World War. We 
were utterly unprepared for war when war came; and one 
of the things we learned was the necessity of ample provision 
for national defense. The years haye passed, and until 
trouble started abroad a couple of years ago we had rather 
forgotten about war and what may happen in war; but I 
think on Army Day we ought to give some consideration to 
our obligation to the civilian population of America. 

The terrible thing about war now is different from the 
terrible things about the war we entered 21 years ago. The 
civilian population now suffers in war as it never suffered 
before. I cannot get out of my mind the pictures I have 
recently seen showing row upon row of children, of women, 
and of men killed by bombs. I do not want those pictures 
to be duplicated in our country. One of the ways to protect 
the civilian population is by affording protection against 
bombing. It is because we feel that way about the matter 
that we are spending millions to provide airplanes: It is 
because some of us feel about the thing as I have indicated 
that those of us who are advocating this bill are urging that 
it be passed. So I think we might remind ourselves that 
this is Army Day. 

It has been said by some persons that we went into the 
World War to save our skins. Perhaps we did. If we had 
not gone in and turned the tide in favor of the Allies, it 
may well be that the victory of an enemy might have brought 
disaster to our country, unprepared as we were. It is my 
purpose, so far as the present Army bill is concerned, to 
impress upon the Senate the necessity of coastal defenses. 
Except by airplane, the enemy cannot reach our interior 
save through the coasts, and the more defenses we have on 
the coasts, the better, especially when the Navy is gone. 

Let us imagine a situation in which our fleet is destroyed, 
and there are more ways of destroying a fleet now than ex- 
isted 20 years ago. When our fleet is destroyed, the pro- 
tection of our people will depend upon our coastal defenses. 
No one can dispute that statement. Therefore, we are adyo- 
cating harbor defenses and advocating antiaircraft protec- 
tion in order that there may be safety along our coasts 
and protection of the interior by reason of the protection of 
our coasts. 

Let me define, in all modesty, the term “war reserves” as 
it is used by the Army. 

War reserves are those items of a critical nature only 
which the Army needs to equip a given number of men, 
and to maintain them in combat, before industry can get 
going at sufficient speed to keep up with the consumption. 
In a long-continued war, industry steams up, and the ma- 
chinery of war can be developed by increased production. 
But in the critical period, when war comes almost without 
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warning, then it is that we must depend upon the war 
reserves. 

I speak of “critical items” because the Army list of war 
reserves does not include such things as trucks and air- 
planes pure and simple, because the industries which build 
such things are expected to be able to expand very rapidly. 
The critical items in the war reserves would include such 
matters as antiaircraft guns, tanks, machine guns, rifles, 
cannon, and ammunition, which are not called for to any 
degree in civil life, and for the manufacture of which no 
provision is made. 

The War Department has a well-thought-out plan of mob- 
ilization in case of emergency. It starts with mobilizing 
the Regular Army and the National Guard. We mobilize 
what we have at the moment. There will be no more dissi- 
pating of the Regular Army to train citizen soldiers. Only 
excess officers above the needs of the Regular Army troops 
themselves will be available for this training. The other 
needs of training must fall upon the Reserve officers. The 
strength of this initial protective force, including the en- 
listed Army Reserve which we provided for yesterday by the 
passage of a bill, and for which an appropriation is found 
in this bill, is said by the Chief of Staff to be about 400,000 
men; and this number includes the existing Air Corps, both 
Regular Army and National Guard. 

What do we lack to make this force effective in the field 
and to maintain it effective in the field until industry can 
come into production? To answer the question I have asked, 
let us turn to the House hearings on this bill. 

A good deal of attention has been paid to the House hear- 
ings; but I have taken occasion since yesterday to study 
those hearings more carefully than I have in the past. On 
page 31 of the House hearings, General Craig states the War 
Department policy in preparation of estimates; and this is 
what he said: 

In conclusion, I wish again to point out that in the preparation 
of these estimates the amounts included for the maintenance of 
plant and equipment have been restricted to the lowest permissible 
minimum in order that the maximum amounts could be devoted 
to the augmentation of armament. Nevertheless, the amounts 
that could be included for the latter purpose within the Budget 
will meet only in small part the deficiencies existing in a number 
of items that would be of cardinal importance in the event of an 
emergency. 

I find on the same page that Mr. Snyper, the chairman of 
the House committee, stated: 

We should like to have an expression from you as to what the 
Army needs and how they have been met in the President’s 
message. 

He was referring there, of course, to the President’s mes- 
sage of January 28, advocating the big Navy bill, and 
$16,000,000 additional for the Army. 

In reply to this request of Mr. SNYDER, General Craig said: 

In regard to Army needs, Mr. Chairman, we have given a great 
deal of thought to that for a long time. In fact, we think about 
it continuously. Deductions drawn from studies that are kept con- 
stantly up to date can be condensed into a statement which I 
should like to make to the committee at this time. 


Mr. SNYDER. We shall be very glad to have such a statement, 
General. 


General Craig said: 

The President's message does much to improve the operating 
effectiveness of the Navy. However, I must point out that ulti- 
mate decision in war comes upon the land. 

I was much impressed by what General Craig said to us. 
He said that after the Navy is gone, after the cities have been 
bombed, the doughboy pulls himself out of the mud and goes 
on with the war. In the last analysis, far beyond the im- 
portance of the Navy, is the Army. When the Navy is gone, 
when the cities are destroyed, it is the doughboy, it is the 
soldier, who carries on. 

Mr. CLARK. Did the Senator say “dodo”? 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no; I said “doughboy.” 

Mr. President, since the installation of the air conditioning 
in this Chamber there has been an amazing loss in its acoustic 
properties. I said “doughboy” and the Senator from Mis- 
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souri thought I said “dodo.” There are no “dodos” when 
it comes to the Army. The dodo is extinct. But we must 
give some attention to the acoustics of this room. The men 
in the press gallery, who used to hear what was said on the 
floor, cannot hear now. There is a rush of air that is sent in 
for ventilation. We must find a way to solve the difficulty, 
and I think perhaps we ought to turn it over to the Army 
engineers. They could take a day off and find a solution. 

To return to the testimony of General Craig, he stated 
further: 

Our active Army is but seventeenth in size in the world, including 
both Regular Army and National Guard. Its deficiencies as well 
as those of the Navy are well known to foreign experts. Bolstering 
one side of the line and allowing weakness on the other, in a 
defense system where both are vital, will not be effective. 

In other words, it is not enough to spend a billion and 
a half for a big Navy. Unless we maintain the Army, we 
are going to suffer at some time. In that connection I wish 
to say to the country that there is not a dollar in this bill 
for offensive warfare. There is not the slightest intent on 
the part of anyone concerned to appropriate money for 
offense. This is purely a defensive bill. 

General Craig proceeded: 

As to matériel, in order to immediately provide for the shortage 
in standard essential items of equipment, including clothing, weap-, 
ons, transportation, and ammunition for a force of 1,000,000 men,, 
including a balance force of 730,000 men in tactical units, harbor! 
defenses, and overseas possessions, would require an expenditure of 
$1,000,000,000. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not wish to interrupt the trend of the 
Senator's thought, but did he say that antiaircraft guns could 
not be offensive weapons? 

Tek COPELAND. They could be moved away from the; 
ore. ï 
Mr. CLARK. They might be moved away, for instance, in 

the case of an cffensive war on another country. We have 
seen references to Japanese antiaircraft guns shooting down 
Chinese airplanes, and to various antiaircraft guns being 
moved by the army in Spain. It seems to me to be a very 
viclent assumption that antiaircraft guns are not offensive 
weapons, as well as defensive weapons. I think it is very 
difficult to determine what are offensive weapons as dis- 
tinguished from defensive weapons. 

Mr. COPELAND. I suppose that if we are entirely frank 
about it—and we want to be—almost every item we pur- 
chase for the Army might well be used, under some cir- 
cumstances, in another country. 

Mr. CLARK. That is precisely the reason why I tock ex- 
ception to the Senator’s statement. For instance, we hear, 
much said about the Navy being a defensive arm. In the 
last war I saw tremendous naval guns, 14-inch guns, and I 
believe 16-inch, but I know 14-inch guns, mounted on rail- 
road trains, to be used as railroad guns in an offensive 
against another country. Perhaps it was a justifiable of- 
fense. I am not arguing that, but to say that a gun or any 
other instrument of war is a purely defensive weapon and 
not an offensive weapon seems to me to lose sight of a very 
important consideration. : 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not want the Senator to put 
any words in my mouth, and make people think that I be- 
lieve the Navy may not be an offensive arm. 

Mr. CLARK. I did not want to put any words in the 
Senator’s mouth. The Senator made the statement a few 
moments ago that everything contained in the pending bill 
was purely for purposes of defense, and was not for of- 
fense, and it seems to me the Senator is overlooking some- 
thing in making such a sweeping statement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Perhaps I should modify the state- 
ment and say that there is no intent to provide anything for 
offensive uses. 

Mr. CLARK. I will ask the Senator if he has ever heard 
of the Japanese Diet, let us say, or the German Reichstag, 
or any other parliament appropriating specifically for 
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purposes of offense. I will ask the Senator about the appro- 
priations in Japan at this moment, whether the Japanese are 
not making exactly the same statement the Senator is 
making, that the appropriations are purely for purposes of 
defense, and not offense. 

Mr. COPELAND. When we have a bill, sometime, whose 
object is the building up of implements of offense, it will 
be a bill calling for a huge appropriation, far beyond any- 
thing like that contained in the pending bill. 

Mr, CLARK. That is almost inconceivable. We have 
almost reached the limit of the imagination now in our 
appropriations for military and naval armaments. 

Mr. COPELAND. So far as I am concerned, as one who 
lives near the coast, I am going to raise my voice in bitter 
opposition to taking any antiaircraft guns away from us. 
That is the particular item we are now discussing. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I will not interrupt the Sena- 
tor any further; but let me say that after we have appro- 
priated the money, even without the request of the War 
Department, and put these guns into the hands of the War 
Department, the Senator will have nothing to say as to 
whether the guns are to be used in the United States or 
somewhere else. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; but I can still make protest about it, 
and perhaps the Senator will join me. 

I proceed, however, as the Senator from Mississippi is 
anxious to go on with the tax bill. I continue my quotation 
from General Craig: 

By using wartime substitutes admittedly inferior in quality, but 
still effective in warfare, and by eliminating many necessary items 
not vital in battle, or quickly available from commercial sources, 
the critical items that can be obtained only by slow manufac- 


turing processes for the same force will cost $440,000,000, which is 
the present war-reserve objective for the protective mobilization 


plan. 

The statement is made to me that of all the devices of 
war, the one slowest in manufacture is the antiaircraft gun. 
I continue the quotation: 

More immediate and urgent is a provision for the shortage in 
critical items of equipment for the initial protective force consist- 
ing of most of the Regular Army and the National Guard, which, 
raised to war strength, would be about 400,000 enlisted men. By 
careful analysis, contemplating the maximum use of relatively 


effective substitutes, the critical items for this smaller force will 
cost $160,000,000. 

I got the impression yesterday from what was said that 
General Craig had never called attention officially to the 
need of these things, and I am quoting him exactly where 
he said just a few weeks ago that for the small force we 
needed $160,000,000. I quote him further: 

This item does not include aircraft or trucks, since, in these 
cases, both industries are capable of expanding their capacity for 
military orders and there is a great supply of trucks in the coun- 
try; but it does all types of ammunition, including bombs, anti- 
aircraft guns and accessories, all critical types of weapons, tanks, 
critical items of medical supply, gas masks, and other items that 
would be vital in battle and which cannot be procured in the 
time and quantity required from present commercial and govern- 
mental facilities. 

In the present world situation the War Department feels it is 
most urgent to immediately inaugurate an appreciable part of the 
$150,000,000 program for unforeseen contingencies and to partially 
balance and support the national-defense program of the Navy. 


I emphasize this because it was stated yesterday that the 
Army has never pointed out this need; that some of us who 
were interested in it were the ones who brought it forward; 
that perhaps I brought it forward. As a matter of fact, the 
Chief of Staff himself—and his statement is printed in the 
hearings of the House—said that $150,000,000 is needed for 
these contingencies in order that the Army may be on a 
parity with the Navy, and to give it the support we should 
give it. So this is not a new subject to Congress. It is 
well brought out by the following statements made by 
General Craig before the House committee in January, on 
page 9 of the hearings: 

When I appeared before your committee last year— 


Last year, not this year— 


I stated that our most urgent need in ground equipment is anti- 
aircraft armament and equipment. I wish again to stress that fact. 
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It is anticipated that in an emergency the demand for antiaircraft 
artillery for defense against hostile aviation will be immediate and 
enormous. Our present stocks of antiaircraft artillery are entirely 
inadequate to meet the most urgent demands for the protection of 
vital objectives on or adjacent to our coasts. 


Those are not my words. Those are the words of the 
Chief of Staff. He proceeds: 

The manufacture of this matériel in the quantity needed re- 
quires many months, extending into years. In consequence its 
procurement cannot be delayed until an emergency arises. Thor- 
ough studies have been made of the additional antiaircraft equip- 
ment and ammunition that should be available upon the outbreak 


of war for a defense of the continental United States and the 
overseas possessions, 


Of this amount of $48,000,000 plus, in the amendment 
under discussion, $20,000,000 will go to the purchase of new 
antiaircraft matériel, accessories, and ammunition. It will 
be a step toward the completion of the Army’s requirements 
in mobile antiaircraft matériel, which amounts to approxi- 
mately $42,000,000. It will be less than half the amount 
stated by the Chief of Staff as essential. 

I refer again to the House hearings, on page 35. Mr. 
Powers asked this question: 

Is there any one item included in this cut which stands out 


particularly as being deficient, or in which the War Department 


feels that its preparedness measures have bee 
e n inadequately 


General Craig replied: 


Yes; our program for antiaircraft matériel was cut $8,886,368. 
We are deficient in mobile antiaircraft matériel and we had hoped 
to make a start in remedying that situation. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HNL in the chair). Does 
bce nn from New York yield to the Senator from Mis- 
80 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 


Mr. CLARK. As I understand from the testimony which 
the Senator has just read, the original estimate or recom- 
mendation for antiaircraft defenses was cut $8,000,000, but 
the Senator and his committee have put back $40,000,000, 
On the Senator’s own showing this item is more than $30,- 
000,000 in excess of what the Army itself asked. 

Mr. COPELAND. The amount that the Army wanted 
was—— 

Mr. CLARK. It was $48,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, it was $48,000,000; and in the 
amendment which we are discussing we are supplying $20,- 
000,000 for this year. It will be a step toward the completion 
of the Army’s requirements in mobile aircraft matériel, which 
amounts to approximately $42,000,000. 

Mr. CLARK. If I understood the Senator correctly—and I 
shall be glad to have him correct me if I am wrong—I un- 
derstood from what the Senator read of the testimony that 
the estimate had been cut $8,000,000, and the Senator’s own 
committee is putting back $30,000,000 for this year, with a 
specific authorization of $10,000,000 for the next year. 

Mr. COPELAND. In these two items we are providing 
$13,694,000 for the Ordnance Department, and $16,790,000 for 
seacoast defense, a total of $30,484,972. But the particular 
matter to which the Senator referred in his argument was 
the $13,694,000 of appropriations and $10,000,000 of contrac- 
tual obligations. 

I continue to quote from the hearings: 

Mr. Powers. You really consider that the antiaircraft program as 
contained in the original Budget estimates is inadequate? 

General Craig. That was by far the most serious cut in military 
preparedness, and I must state in answer to your question that I 
think the program provided by the Budget is inadequate. 

Mr. Powers. Will you elaborate on the situation, General? 

General Cratc. Yes, sir; the main items of antiaircraft matériel, 
such as 3-inch AA guns, directors, height finders, .50-caliber ma- 
chine guns, searchlights, and listening apparatus take consider- 
able time to manufacture. At the outset of any war the demand 
for this protection would be immediate and enormous, particular! 
in our overseas possessions and in the nearest coastal areas w) 
might be involved. By expansion of existing units and intensive 


training we could soon have the troops n to man this maté- 
pare but the matériel itself would not be forthcoming for quite a 
while. 


1938 


So he frankly stated that under the act there would be men 
provided, but no guns. 

I read again from page 36: 

Mr, Powers. General, did you take any steps to apprise the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget of the importance of your 
antiaircraft estimates? 

General Craic. Yes. 

I am glad to put this in the Recorp, because one of the 
charges made by Senators yesterday was that no argument 
was made or attempt made to let the Bureau of the Budget 
know the Army’s needs. 

What is General Craig’s reply to this question about 
whether he asked the Budget Bureau to do it? I quote from 
page 36: 

In my statement to the Budget Director on the 1939 estimates 
I used these words: 

“In an emergency the demand for antiaircraft artillery for defense 
against hostile aviation would be immediate and enormous. Our 
present stocks of antiaircraft artillery are entirely inadequate to 
meet the most urgent demands for the protection of vital objec- 
tives on or adjacent to our coasts. The manufacture of antiair- 
craft matériel requires many months, extending into years. In 
consequence its procurement cannot be delayed until an emergency 
arises. A purely defensive weapon, it is at present our most urgent 
need in ground equipment.” 


Mr. Dockwetter asked a question: 


When you figure on how much antiaircraft you should have in 
the Regular Army and the National Guard regiments, what basis 
do you figure on—what you have to protect? 

General Craic, We estimate the minimum amount of matériel 
we shall need in any probable major emergency to protect the 
threatened installations and activities most vital to the national 
defense. estimated requirements are the result of a careful 
study by the War Plans Division. We have taken into careful 
account the fact that this matériel is mobile and could be con- 
centrated where the danger may be greatest. 

DOCKWEILER. Your large concentration of population, of 
course comes at the centers of manufacture, where there are manu- 
factured utilities and things that make life possible to a nation. 
I suppose in your figuring you would say, concerning such places, 
this is the kind of place we have to protect? 

General CA. Yes; but you will appreciate that there are many 
other activities, such as navy yards, that must be protected. 

Here is a final quotation from General Craig on page 35 
of the House hearings: 

Taking credit for everything we have including the fiscal year 
1938, we have a deficiency in our program for AA matériel and 
ammunition of $52,734,859. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BONE, I should like a little information with regard 
to antiaircraft guns, if the Senator is able to provide it. 
Are the antiaircraft batteries involved in the proposal before 
us made up in mobile units, or are they stationary guns? 

Mr. COPELAND. They are mobile guns. 

Mr. BONE. How many guns constitute a battery? 

Mr. COPELAND. I cannot answer that question. We 
have 141 of these guns now, supplying 34 regiments, I think. 
The minimum need is 487. 

Mr. BONE. How many defensive positions would they 
take care of? We have hundreds of cities on the coasts of 
the United States, and obviously it would not be possible to 
obtain enough guns to defend all of them. I am wondering 
how the Army proposes to handle the expansion program, 
and where it proposes to put the guns. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will tell the Senator. The Army pro- 
poses to put them at Portland, Portsmouth, Boston, New 
Bedford, Narragansett Bay, Long Island Sound, N. Y., the 
Delaware River, Chesapeake Bay, Charleston, Key West, 
Pensacola, Galveston, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
the Columbia River, Puget Sound, Hawaii, and Panama. 

Mr. BONE. However mobile a unit of that kind might be, 
airplanes intending to bomb a city beyond any one of the 
citics which happened to be equipped with such guns need 
only fly past that city a mile or two to the east, to the west, 
to the north, or to the south, and avoid the antiaircraft guns. 
It seems to me that if we are to provide antiaircraft defense 
for the country and make it available to all cities of any 
size, we shall run into a program which will be so expensive 
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as to be practically prohibitive. If an invading air fleet, for 
example, desired to bomb the city of Spokane, Wash., it would 
not necessarily have to fiy over the defenses of Puget Sound. 
It could fly to the south, over Aberdeen, which is only a few 
miles away, and by a little circuity in the route could easily 
avoid the antiaircraft guns. That problem has constantly 
been in my mind as the discussion has proceeded. It seems 
to me there is almost an endless trail. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me see if I can answer the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. BONE. My question is no argument against defense, 
but it is a very practical consideration. If I were going to 
bomb a city, I certainly should not fly over an antiaircraft 
defense in order to get to it. I should fly 3 or 4 miles to one 
side or the other, and pass it up. 

Mr. COPELAND. We are making provision in the bill to 
build our fleet of airplanes up to a number in excess of 2,300. 
With a plane going 250 miles an hour, if there should be an 
attack on the Pacific coast, and the Navy gave us warning 
that there was nothing to worry about so far as the east coast 
was concerned, planes could be sent in large numbers to the 
west coast. ; 

Mr. BONE. Would planes afford better defense than 
antiaircraft guns? 

Mr. COPELAND. In the daytime they would. 

Mr. BONE. I am thinking now of the practical problem 
of defense. 

Mr. COPELAND. For daytime defense planes would be 
adequate but not for nighttime defense. If a hostile plane 
should appear over Seattle, for example, there would be a 
warning of perhaps half an hour, during which pursuit 
planes could take to the air. In addition, there is a won- 
derful system of illumination to locate enemy planes for 
the benefit of our aircraft. Also, the antiaircraft guns 
would keep the enemy planes high in the air, a valuable 
consideration. 

Mr. BONE. I agree with that statement; but I have no 
idea how expensive the guns are. Has the Senator any 
idea what an antiaircraft gun costs, including the carriage 
and all the equipment to go with it? 

Mr. COPELAND. If there is someone within the sound 
of my voice who can give me the figures with respect to the 
complete cost of an antiaircraft gun, I wish he would bring 
them to me. I shall see if I can get the figures. I cannot 
answer the Senator’s question now. 

At any rate, if the amendment is adopted, as I hope it 
will be, there will be provision for two-thirds of full pro- 
tection at the end of the expenditure of the money provided 
in the bill. The bill provides for the expenditure of $13,- 
000,000 this year and $10,000,000 next year. An additional 
amount will be needed for the third year. At the end of 
the third year we shall have what the Army calls full pro- 
tection. I am not competent to judge as to that. Perhaps 
the Senator is. I am simply taking the word of the Army 
officers that with the completion of the program outlined, 
so far as our present knowledge goes, we shall have as 
complete protection as is possible. 

Mr. BONE. If a raiding air fleet should pass the coast 
defenses and come to an inland city, such as Spokane, as 
one of the objectives of a bombing expedition, obviously it 
would be impossible to rush mobile antiaircraft units across 
the mountains to Spokane, 325 miles away, and reach there 
in advance of an airplane flying 200 miles an hour. 

Mr. COPELAND. If we were subjected to simultaneous 
attack on both coasts, which would be a very amazing thing, 
of course there would be great difficulty in protecting the 
interior cities, because the guns would have to be left where 
they were. But if the attack were on the Pacific, from an 
enemy in that field, all the antiaircraft guns which could 
be spared from the East coast, would be sent across the 
country at once. The guns can be transported as rapidly 
as a fast motorcar can travel. 

Mr. BONE. I assume, then, that in the event of 
trouble 

Mr. COPELAND. There would be concentration. 
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Mr. BONE. For example, if there were trouble in the 
Pacific area, the mobile units would be moved from other 
sections of the United States to the point of possible attack. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. BONE. I follow the Senator now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Continuing the final quotation from 
General Craig, on page 35 of the House hearings: 

Taking credit for everything we have including the fiscal year 
1938, we have a deficiency in our program for A. A. matériel 
and ammunition of $52,734,859. 

Now, our estimates begin to be prepared in May and while 
the War Department knew of this deficiency, it had to consider 
other needs, and it also had to help keep down expenditure all 
that it could, so against that known military weakness amounting 
to $52,000,000 we asked but $12,755,295. $ 

That is the explanation—and a full explanation, as I view 
it—of what was said on the floor of the Senate yesterday 
about the failure of the War Department to make known its 
needs. It did make known its needs. 

To sum up the antiaircraft situation, in the beginning the 
War Department, doing its part to hold down governmental 
expenditures and to spread the program of expenditures 
over a period of years, submitted a very modest estimate. 
The Bureau of the Budget cut the estimate by approximately 
$8,800,000. In his supplemental message, the President did 
no more in this regard than to restore the War Department’s 
original modest estimate. In the meantime we have seen 
war both in China and in Europe; and the people of this 
country are becoming more and more concerned over the 
state of their national defense. It is, therefore, well worth 
while that we should shorten the period of attainment of 
the War Department's program. 

In response to the question of the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Bone] a few minutes ago, I should like to say that 
$40,000 is the approximate cost of one antiaircraft gun, ex- 
clusive of accessory equipment, such as searchlights. 

Mr. BONE. Does the Senator refer to the Briggs gun? 

Mr. COPELAND. I cannot answer that question. I do 
not know. 

It was because of our knowledge of these matters, Mr. 
President, that the subcommittee unanimously recommended 
the inclusion of the items under discussion, feeling that it 
would not be doing its duty to the country in the protection 
of the civilian population unless it made the provision 
indicated. Because we were pressed for time, and because 
we were anxious to report the bill so that it might be dealt 
with at once, there was not quite time for the full committee 
to study the question as did the subcommittee; and there 
were six votes in the full committee against the adoption of 
the subcommittee’s recommendation. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, may I inquire further of the 
Senator? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BONE. In the committee report, on page 4, there is 
reference to seacoast defenses. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am now coming to that subject. 

Mr. BONE. The item set out is $11,127,000. I am wonder- 
ing if the Senator cares to discuss the question of where the 
expansion is likely to take place. I do not want to interrupt 
the course of the Senator’s argument. If he is going to 
touch on the subject, I shall not discuss it further at this 
time; but I am interested, of course, in Puget Sound in the 
Northwest. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think by referring to the papers I have 
handed him, the Senator will find the material that he needs. 

Now, as to the programs for seacoast defense. Again I 
must repeat to the Senate that the War Department, ac- 
cording to purely military opinion of its estimating agencies, 
in its preliminary estimates stated its needs as $9,878,194. 
Again the Secretary of War, in his good judgment, as an 
administrative official of the Government interested in all 
the other departments of the Government as well as the 
War Department, reduced these estimates to $7,769,121, 
which he submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget reduced those estimates further in the 
amount of $1,954,056, allowing but $5,815,045. Again I wish 
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to repeat General Craig’s statement on page 31 of the House 
hearings: 

Nevertheless, the amounts that could be included for the latter 
purpose within the Budget will meet only in small part the defi- 
ciencies existing in a number of items that would be of cardinal 
importance— 

“Of cardinal importance“ 


in the event of an emergency. 


Let us take a look at the military deficiencies. In these 
matters of seacoast defense, the Army endeavors, and very 
properly, to keep matters of detail out of the public hearings 
of Congress and the record of the debates on the floor. It 
is to the public interest to do so. But we can well state defi- 
ciencies in terms of money because they are deficiencies 
against the approved program of the War Department, and 
nobody except the proper officials know what that approved 
program is in detail. 

This is not a new story. On page 4 of the hearings before 
the House committee on the bill for the fiscal year 1938— 
that is the bill for the present fiscal year, the hearings having 
been held last year—General Craig stated: 

Our approved program for seacoast defenses as presented, at the 
request of this committee, during the hearings on the 1937 esti- 
mates carried for the United States $49,753,502, of which $15,610,153 
was for augmentation on the Pacific coast; for completion in 
Hawaii, $6,765,321; for completion in Panama, $9,315,342. 

Mr. President, that statement was made in 1937. If there 
has been a failure to “keep up with the procession,” and 
make proper appropriations, it has not been because of the 
neglect of the War Department to call them to the attention of 
Congress, because not alone in 1938, as I have indicated and 
read the testimony, but in 1937 the same appeal was made 
by General Craig to the Congress. 

General Craig continues: 

Your committee, in its report of the appropriation bill for 1937, 
took cognizance of the estimated cost of the required augmenta- 
tion of defenses on the Pacific coast, and in Hawaii and Panama, 
totaling $31,691,816, and made available for this purpose $7,265,347, 
an amount which, if annually repeated, would provide the above 
requirements in 5 years. 

Well, in 1937 that might have been very well, but from 
what we have seen in Europe and in Asia since that time we 
would not now be justified in such a trifling appropriation. 

Our present and future programs and the necessity therefor will 
be presented to you at length by the Chief of the War Plans Divi- 
sion of the General Staff; the details of the estimates by the Chief 
of Coast Artillery, and the chiefs of the other estimating services. 

When I speak of deficiencies in seacoast defenses I refer 
to the completion of batteries now in process of construction; 
the provision of fire-contro] equipment for existing batteries; 
the provisional of submarine mine matériel; additional con- 
struction of a number of batteries for the defenses of im- 
portant harbors; railway artillery batteries for use in harbor 
defenses for the protection of the heavy seacoast armament 
against air attack; completion of antiaircraft installation. 

According to the last information which I have, the defi- 
ciencies in seacoast defenses as I have enumerated remaining 
after the appropriation of the fiscal year 1938, are as follows: 
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I have outlined what has been made clear by the military 
authorities, that we need to expend $60,962,932. For these 
purposes the House bill provided: 
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The amount provided by the House bill, $5,193,547, is just 
It provided virtually 


one-twelfth of the amount needed. 
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nothing for the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United States, 
practically all of the funds being contemplated being em- 
ployed upon the Pacific coast. If, therefore, the appropria- 
tion as carried in the House bill, or in the bill as it would 
stand if the motion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] should be adopted, should prevail, the remaining de- 
ficiencies in seacoast defenses would be as follows: 
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Of this remaining deficiency of $55,769,385, $20,475,005 is 
required for antiaircraft production, for seacoast defenses, 
harbor installations, and such things as the Gatun and Mira- 
flores Locks in Panama. 

The Senate bill, as approved by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, aims to reduce this deficiency of $55,769,385 by $16,- 
790,747. The War Department stated to the Senate subcom- 
mittee the full extent of its deficiencies, but it stated honestly 
and openly that $16,790,747 was all that could profitably be 
expended in the fiscal year. That is why we put that amount 
in the bill. 

A great deal of this detail was brought out in the hearings 
of the House subcommittee, and, in addition, there are some 
general statements bearing on these seacoast defenses which 
are very interesting. On page 410 of the House hearings, 
General Krueger, Chief of the War Plans Division of the 
General Staff, states: 

These projects are prepared with meticulous care in order that 
there be provided the means for a reasonable defense and the esti- 
mates for their provision remain within the bounds of possible 
financial expectation. They are constantly revised to keep abreast 
of the advances in weapons and to make sure that no possible 


economy is overlooked. Defense projects are the basis for seacoast- 
defense estimates. 


He also states on the same page: 
No development of war has lessened the importance of adequate 


harbor defense. As long as navies exist, secure bases will be essen- 
tial to their operation. 


I think we should bear that in mind. It is not enough to 
have a Navy; there must also be safe harbors and safe bases 
for the Navy. 

Furthermore, if our harbors are protected, an enemy attempting 
to invade our territory from the sea would be obliged to undertake 
the difficult operation of landing at places where harbor facilities 
do not exist. Thus harbor defenses, by imposing this restriction 
on the enemy, greatly aid the mobile troops that may be called 
upon to oppose such landings. 

With our harbors adequately protected by seacoast fortifications, 
our Navy and our air forces need not be spread out for local de- 
fense, but as fighting units will be free to advance to meet the 
enemy. 

Thus do harbor defenses fit into the great scheme of national 
defense, 


Again, General Craig, on page 32 of the House hearings, 
Says: 

The President, in his message of last Friday, stated that adequate 
defense affects the simultaneous defense of every part of the 
United States of America and that our national defense is, in the 
light of increasing armaments of other nations, inadequate for 
purposes of national security. 

Many of our most urgent requirements are needed so that the 
Army can effectively cooperate with the Navy. They are essential 
to protect the Navy in its bases and to give them untrammeled 
freedom to go to sea from them. 

The deficiencies in some of the remaining things can also 
be well worked out from an examination of the hearings be- 
fore the House committee covering the War Department 
appropriation bills for 1938 and 1939. 

Our previous efforts in seacoast defenses have been upon 
the Pacific side, in Panama and Hawaii. The Atlantic side, 
while not helpless, needs very great attention, as the figures 
which I have given show. 

The considerable increases in ordnance and in seacoast 
defenses are the principal items of increase which have been 
drawing the attention of Senators during this discussion, but 
they are not the only increases in this bill. The subcommittee 
has very carefully gone into the question of the Air Corps, as 
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is evidenced in the report of its hearings, and it finds that 
the Army Air Corps, which with the airplanes in these esti- 
mates will have its authorized quota of 2,320 planes, will 
be short 1,056 officers and approximately 6,000 enlisted men. 
To operate properly and maintain those airplanes, therefore, 
it has taken steps also to increase the House bill in a modest 
measure to remedy this deficiency, hoping that more can be 
done next year. 

Your subcommittee has not investigated these matters over- 
night. It has held as careful hearings as it could have held 
in the time allotted. But, in addition, its members are con- 
stantly studying and seeking information on the current 
situation in the War Department from day to day throughout 
the year. It also takes advantage of the presence and ad- 
vice of the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and of members of that committee. I submit, 
Mr. President, that all the increases for the Army in these 
estimates are justified. 

Mr. President, your subcommittee has not investigated 
these matters merely overnight. It has held as careful hear- 
ings as it could have held in the time allotted; but, in addi- 
tion, its members are constantly studying and seeking infor- 
mation on the current situation in the War Department from 
day to day throughout the year. It also takes advantage— 
and I am glad to pay this tribute—of the advice of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], and other members 
of that committee. I submit to the Senate that all of the 
increases for the Army in these estimates are justified. 

One last word: 

I have tried conscientiously to answer every criticism made 
in the debate on this bill. I believe I have answered all of 
them. I believe the answers are responsive. It is our hope 
in the subcommittee that the Senate will repeat the action it 
took when it originally adopted these amendments, and, after 
considering the proposal of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] to reconsider the matter, that it will decide to 
leave the amendments in the bill. I am satisfied, and the 
members of the committee are satisfied, that the coasts of 
our country are not protected; the Panama Canal is not pro- 
tected; Hawaii is not protected. I hope we may have no 
war; I pray God we may not have war; but the surest way 
to keep from having wars is to be prepared against them. 

So, Mr. President, having presented the matter as thor- 
oughly as I can, I am content to leave it to the Senate, and 
let the Senate decide what it shall do. 


ADA SAUL AND OTHERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2091) for the relief of Ada Saul, Steve Dolack, and Marie 
McDonald, which were, on page 1, beginning with line 3, to 
strike out all down to and including the word “accident” in 
line 7 of page 2 and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the not otherwise 
appropriated, to Ada Saul, of Belt, Montana, the sum of $2,500, 
in full satisfaction of her claim against the United States for 
the death of her daughter, Isabel Saul, a minor; to Steve Dolack, 
of Armington, Mont., the sum of $99.25, in full satisfaction of 
his claim against the United States for expenses incurred as the 
result of personal injuries to his daughters, Dorothy and Sophia 
Dolack; to the administrator of the estate of Anthony Dolack, 
deceased, formerly of Armington, Mont., the sum of $2,500, in 
full satisfaction of all claims against the United States for the 
death of Anthony Dolack; and to Marie McDonald, of Belt, Mont., 
the sum of $3,000, in full satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for personal injuries; said deaths and injuries re- 
sulting on January 20, 1936, when a Civilian Conservation Corps 
truck, in which Isabel Saul, Dorothy, Sophia, and Anthony Dolack, 
and Marie McDonald were passengers, was driven over a 30-foot 
embankment near Belt, Mont., by its enrollee-operator. 


And to amend the title so as to read: “An act for the relief 
of Ada Saul, Steve Dolack, the estate of Anthony Dolack, and 
Marie McDonald.” 

Mr. WHEELER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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MRS. J. H. M’CLARY 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 283) for the relief of Mrs. J. H. McClary, which was, 
on page 1, line 5, to strike out all after the word “otherwise”, 
down to and including the word “Government”, in line 12, 
and insert “appropriated, to Mrs. J. H. McClary, of Russell- 
ville, Ky., the sum of $5,000 in full satisfaction of her claim 
against the United States for the dsath of her husband, 
J. H. McClary, who was killed November 1, 1935, when the 
truck he was driving was struck by an automobile of the 
United States Army, operated by an enlisted man thereof, 
on United States Highway No. 31-W, near Glasgow Junction, 
Ky.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

NELSON W. APPLE 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2138) for the relief of Nelson W. Apple, which were, on 
page 1, lines 6 and 7, to strike out “$1,000. The payment 
of such sum shall be” and insert “$1,000, to George Marsh, 
Gallup, N. Mex., the sum of $5,000, and to Camille Car- 
mignani, Gallup, N. Mex., the sum of $5,000”; in line 8, to 
strike out all after the word “for”, down to and including 
the word “received”, in line 9, and insert “personal injuries 
sustained by Nelson W. Apple and George Marsh, and for 
the death of George Carmignani, son of Camille Carmignani, 
sustained”; in lines 10 and 11, to strike out “he was” and 
insert “they were”; in line 12, to strike out “in the service”; 
in the same line, to strike out all after the word “Affairs”, 
down to and including the word “being”, in line 1, on page 
2, and insert “Interior Department which was”; and to 
amend the title so as to read: “An act for the relief of 
Nelson W. Apple, George Marsh, and Camille Carmignani.” 

Mr. HATCH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SAM GREEN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2378) for the relief of Sam Green, which was, on page 2, 
line 3, after the word “act”, to insert a colon and “Provided 
further, That claim hereunder shall be filed within 6 months 
from the approval of this act.” 

Mr. LOGAN. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9995) making appropriations for the Military Establishment 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr.HARRISON. Mr. President, I wish to make an inquiry 
of the Senator from Tennessee, if he will permit me to do so. 

Of course, I appreciate that the Army appropriation bill 
is a very important measure; but while I may be wrong, and 
no one else may share my views, it is my opinion that the 
revenue bill is perhaps the most important piece of legisla- 
tion which will come before the Senate at this session. Cer- 
tainly, the membership of the Finance Committee thought so. 
Therefore we have worked not only mornings and after- 
noons but at night in order to conclude our labors and pre- 
sent our finished work here for the consideration of the 
Senate. 

I had understood that the Army bill would be gotten out 
of the way yesterday, but its consideration was prolonged 
until today. Now it is quarter after 3 o’clock. I wish to 
inquire of the Senator from Tennessee whether much more 
time will be consumed in the consideration of the bill. If so, 
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I shall feel obliged to ask for the regular order, which, of 
course, is the unfinished business, the revenue bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the matter under con- 
sideration is an item of $30,000,000 added by the Appro- 
priations Committee without, in my judgment, the slightest 
evidence to support it. General Craig, whose testimony is 
relied upon, as I understand his testimony, argued against 
the increase all the time, and there is no other testimony 
on which the increase is based. It ought not to be allowed; 
and I think the Senate ought to be advised as to the lack 
of any reason for the increase, and indeed the opposition 
first, of the War Department, next, of the Budget Bureau, 
and then of the President. Subsequently we had an esti- 
mate of $16,800,000 for this purpose, and that amount was 
added by the House. Under those circumstances, my judg- 
ment is that we are seeking to overrule the War Depart- 
ment, overrule the Budget estimate, overrule the President, 
and overrule the House in order to put in this $30,000,000. 
For that reason I think the Senate ought to know exactly 
what it is doing. 

I admit the importance of the tax bill. I do not see that 
it is absolutely necessary to pass the Army bill this after- 
noon. I desire to have time to argue this matter. It has 
been argued for an hour or more this afternoon on one side. 
I want to have time to put before the Senate the facts on 
the other side just as they are, because I think this is the 
most defenseless appropriation of a very large sum of money, 
$30,000,000, that I have ever known. 

For that reason it seems to me that ample time ought to 
be afforded for the discussion of the amendment. Realizing 
that the bill of the Senator from Mississippi is of the great- 
est importance, not only to the business of the Congress 
but to the business of the country, if the Senator desires to 
ask for the regular order I shall not object; but I want to 
argue this matter, and I think there are other Senators who 
also want to argue it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, is this the only contro- 
versial matter left in the Army bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. So far as I can recall, this is the only 
controversial matter that is left in the Army bill; and it is 
a very important matter. I do not think we ought to over- 
rule the War Department. I do not think we ought to 
overrule the Budget Bureau and the President. Therefore I 
think the matter ought to be submitted to the Senate in the 
Proper way; and unless we are given adequate time this 
afternoon to submit it, I have no objection to the Senator 
from Mississippi calling for the regular order and having 
the Senate take up the revenue bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not desire to inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with the orderly procedure here, 
but as the debate is now going it seemed to me it might 
extend over until tomorrow; and I am anxious that the con- 
sideration of this bill be concluded, or that it be set aside, 
in order that we may proceed with the revenue measure. 

So far as I am concerned, I am ready to proceed now with 
the revenue measure if it meets with the approval of the 
Senators in charge of the Army bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wonder whether we could secure an 
agreement to vote on this matter not later than 4 o’clock 
today. Would the Senator from Tennessee agree to that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think we could finish the dis- 
cussion by that time. I am sure we could not do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator from Mississippi could be 
assured that this matter would be disposed of today, would 
he be willing that we go on with it this afternoon and take 
up the tax bill the first thing tomorrow? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am the easiest man in 
the world to get along with. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I know that. 

Mr. HARRISON. All I want to do is to have the revenue 
measure passed; and if we can get the Army bill out of the 
way within a reasonable time, I am perfectly willing to wait. 
If, however, there is to be a prolonged discussion, we do not 
have to pass the Army bill at once. I imagine it will not 
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require much consideration in conference, while the reyenue 
bill will do so. So far as I am concerned, if the consideration 
of the Army bill can be finished this afternoon, I am willing 
to start on the revenue measure tomorrow, in the hope that 
we may pass it this week, if possible. Of course, if we can- 
not do so, we cannot. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was wondering whether we could get 
an agreement to vote on the matter now under discussion in 
the Army bill not later than 5 o'clock today. 

Mr. HARRISON. I certainly should have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the motion to: reconsider 
the votes on the amendments in question was made by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I should like to know 
the position of the Senator from New York with reference 
to time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we have just two amend- 
ments left. They are not controversial in their nature. 
When they are taken care of, so far as I am personally 
concerned I am indifferent as to whether the matter is dis- 
posed of today, or whether it goes over. It makes no differ- 
ence to me. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What I want to find out is, how much 
time will be occupied? 

Mr. COPELAND. I want the Senators on the other side 
to have all the time they wish. I have taken more time 
than I ought to have taken. I want the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and the Senator from Alabama to have all the time 
they wish. There are just these two amendments left. 
When they are out of the way, if the leader desires to let 
the bill go over, that will be all right with me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is obvious that unless we finish the 
Army bill this afternoon it will have to go over until next 
week, or until the tax bill is out of the way, because I think 
the Senator from Mississippi is correct in desiring that the 
consideration of the tax bill be not delayed any longer than 
tomorrow. I was simply trying to see if we could not ar- 
range to have this very limited number of amendments dis- 
posed of this afternoon, and pass the Army bill today, in- 
stead of having it thrown over into next week, so that we 
might be assured that we could take up the tax bill tomor- 
row. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Either way is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam willing to go on and see if we can- 
not finish the Army bill this afternoon; but I do not think 
the consideration of the tax bill ought to be delayed longer 
than tomorrow. I agree with the Senator from Mississippi 
about that; but it seems to me we ought to be able to finish 
the consideration of the pending amendment this afternoon. 
I think we can do it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two amendments which we have left to be acted 
on may be given consideration now, and then the bill will be 
completed, with the exception of the matter in dispute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have no objection. I 
do not know what the amendments are; let them be re- 
ported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will not the Senator from 
New York advise the Chair to which two amendments he 
refers? 

Mr. COPELAND. In the first place, on page 66, line 22, 
there was a mistake in printing. The words “of which 
$200,000 shall be immediately available” should have been in 
italics, and the amendment should be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask whether there 
is anything further pending in the way of an amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. So far as the record at the 
desk shows, all the other amendments have been agreed to, 
except the amendments on pages 45 and 49. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, at Carlisle, Pa., there is the 
Medical Field Service of the Army. At this time I should 
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like to offer an amendment involving $175,500, and ask that 
the amendment be inserted at the proper place in the bill. 
It calls for the appropriation for telephone construction of 
$3,000; for a sterilization plant, and so forth, $35,000; for a 
barracks for 125 men, $137,500; or a total of $175,500. 

This is the chief medical educational center of the entire 
Army, and these facilities are very badly needed at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this is among the author- 
ized projects, and I have no objection to taking to conference 
this item of $175,000 for expenditures at the medical field 
service at Carlisle Barracks, Carlisle, Pa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 30, line 9, before the words “in 
all”, to insert “for construction at Carlisle, Pa., $175,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that at not later than 5 o’clock today the Senate shall pro- 
ceed to vote on all amendments to the pending bill and any 
motions which may be made with reference to it, and on 
the final passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Kentucky that at not later than 
5 o’clock the Senate proceed to vote on all amendments to 
the Army appropriation bill, any motion with reference to it, 
and on the final passage of the bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I neglected to include in 
the request that I ask unanimous consent also that the 
requirement for a quorum call be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent that the rule requiring a quorum 
call before such an agreement can be entered into be waived. 
Is there objection to that request? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not intend to object, but 
I wish to ask, for information, whether after the amendment 
now being discussed is disposed of it will be in order to offer 
an additional amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will be in order to offer an amend- 
ment. The agreement would not cut out opportunity to 
offer an amendment. It merely provides that we will pro- 
ceed to vote at 5 o’clock without further debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest.of the Senator from Kentucky? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely desire to state that when the 
Senate convenes tomorrow I shall insist on proceeding with 
the revenue bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the pending amendment, 
involving the addition of nearly $31,000,000 for aircraft 
defenses, comes before the Senate in a very peculiar and 
unusual way. Day before yesterday the subcommittee 
reached a conclusion about the bill about 12 o’clock, I have 
been informed. A meeting of the full committee was called 
for 2 o’clock, and this amendment was agreed to by a sub- 
stantial majority of the committee, not, however, without a 
very active contest. As I recall, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Burke], and a number of other Senators, including myself, 
made a very active fight on this amendment on the ground 
that the War Department had received all that it had asked 
for, and on the ground that the testimony of Gen. Malin 
Craig, whose testimony is relied on to support the amend- 
ment and is the sole evidence relied on to support it, does not 
support it in any degree. In no place in the hearings does 
General Craig say that this extra appropriation of $31,000,000 
should be made. He states very accurately that the House 
of Representatives had appropriated not only the original 
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estimate submifted by the Budget Bureau but had appro- 
priated an amount to cover a supplemental estimate for 
$16,800,000 for this very purpose. That supplemental esti- 
mate came in on the 8th of January. Whatever testimony 
General Craig gave before the House committee was on the 
$16,800,000 item, which the House allowed. 

I wish to read from the testimony of General Craig, and 
I hope Senators will listen to the remarkable testimony on 
which is based the request for this amendment proposing to 
appropriate $31,000,000. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Is the increase proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee made up largely of allowances for antiaircraft guns? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Guns and matériel, as it is now called. 
It used to be “material,” but we adopted the French view 
during the war and we now refer to “matériel.” The 
increase is made up of appropriations for matériel and guns, 
putting them in condition, and arranging for making them 
mobile. í 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is any considerable part of it devoted 
to the old type of fortification, heavy guns, mortars, and 
that sort of thing? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. And by the way, Gen. 
Malin Craig, a perfectly honest man, said he did not know, 
and that he would have to investigate. 

I wish to read General Craig’s testimony, because this 
proposal for an extra appropriation of $31,000,000 is based 
upon his testimony, or it is claimed it is based upon General 
Craig’s testimony, when General Craig’s testimony does not 
uphold it at all. I read from page 24 of the record: 

Senator Corrlaxp. I have before me figures—I do not know 
where they came from—that are very distressing to me. First, 
will you tell us where Fort Tilden is? 

General Craic. Fort Tilden is on the south shore of Long Island 
across the channel from Sandy Hook. 

Senator CorpELAND. You have two 16-inch guns there, and 30- 
year-old 12-inch guns and lesser guns, all obsolete; Fort Tilden 
and Fort Howard—guns outranged by every modern warship; guns 
are unmanned, occupied by caretakers with a force of 20 or 30 
men without training. Are these statements true? 

That is not the testimony of General Craig. Those are 
the statements of the chairman of the subcommittee, and this 
is General Craig’s answer: 

General CRALd. Not entirely. We have some long-range guns at 
Fort Tilden and Fort Hancock which comprise the harbor defenses 
of Sandy Hook. While they are in the hands of caretakers in time 
of peace, our plans provide for the assignment of personnel for 
their operation should an emergency arise. 

Senator CoPELAND. But they are outranged by modern warships? 

General Cratc. Some of the batteries are outranged; others are 

t. 

a CoPrELAND. Well, ought we to have some good modern 
16-inch guns to protect New York Harbor? 

General CAI. The present seacoast armament in the harbor 
defenses of Sandy Hook is considered adequate. However, it is 
planned to provide additional batteries at other places for the 
defense of New York. 

That is the plan they already have, which the House has 
already passed upon, and which General Craig touched upon. 
Just prior to the other statement he said: 

In the opinion of the War Department, the House has passed 
an excellent and, within the limitations of the Budget, a well- 
balanced bill, 

He is not asking for this $31,000,000. There is not a scin- 
tilla of evidence in the record—and we have the record 
here—indicating that he is asking that this $31,000,000 be 
appropriated. 

I continue to read: 

General Craic. The present seacoast armament in the harbor 
defenses of Sandy Hook is considered adequate. 

Senator COPELAND. As far as Fort Tilden is concerned, are the 
conditions there satisfactory to you? 

The Senator was trying to find some excuse for an appro- 
priation. 

General Craig answered: 


Yes, sir. 
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Not “no, sir.“ Not that We want more money for that,” 
but “yes, sir.” 


General Cu. Yes. sir. 

Senator COPELAND. are outranged there, but you can rush 
there with gunners and be able to use those guns? 

General Craic. National Guard organizations are assigned to 
batteries which cannot be manned by Regular troops. In the 
event of hostilities they would actually man the armament to 
which they are assigned. 

Senator Corax. Now, we come to the matter of antiaircraft 
defense. I am told there is one regiment at Fort Totten with 8 
modern guns, but I understand that there ought to be 8 or 10 
antiaircraft regiments with modern guns. 


Senators, listen to this very sensible testimony by General 
Craig. I am quoting his words: 


General Cratc. In my testimony before the military subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Committee in connection with 
appropriations for the current year and the bill now under con- 
sideration, I stated that our most urgent need in ground equipment 
is antiaircraft armament. As I have stated, it is anticipated that 
the demand for antiaircraft artillery in an emergency will be 
enormous. Our present stocks are entirely inadequate to meet 
the most urgent demands for the protection of vital objectives on 
or adjacent to our coasts. The manufacture of this matériel in 
the quantity needed requires many months, extending into years, 


“The manufacture of this matériel requires many months, 
extending into years.” I emphasize that for this purpose. 
General Craig said that all that was needed for antiaircraft 
matériel was $55,000,000, and the House had already appro- 
priated an additional $16,800,000 and provided that it be 
spread over several years. It is now proposed to provide more 
than $30,000,000 for the first year, which is nearly enough 
to complete the whole program. 

I continue to read: 


As I have stated, it is anticipated that the demand for antiair- 
craft artillery in an emergency will be enormous. Our present 
stocks are entirely inadequate to meet the most urgent demands 
for the protection of vital objectives on or adjacent to our coasts, 
The manufacture of this material in the quantity needed requires 
many months, extending into years. In consequences, its procure- 
ment cannot be delayed until an emergency arises. 

We estimate that in the continental United States we shall need, 
in an emergency, 34 regiments of antiaircraft artillery. This is in 
addition to antiaircraft armament for the protection of our harbor 
defenses. We now have 4 Regular and 10 National Guard regi- 
ments. In addition, it is planned to activate in emergency 20 
inactive Regular regiments. 

For the procurement of antiaircraft material the estimates for 
1939 carry approximately $12,700,000, including $8,800,000 recom- 
mended by the President in the supplemental estimates. 


Those were the estimates presented on January 28. 
With these funds— z 


Senators, listen to this— 


With these funds we shall complete the initial equipment of the 
4 active Regular regiments, provide all critical items of equipment 
for 7 of the 10 National Guard regiments, and training equipment 
required for the remaining 3. In addition, we shall obtain certain 
critical items to be placed in war reserve for regiments to be acti- 
vated and augment the antiaircraft armament in the harbor de- 
fenses on the Pacific coast, in Panama, and Hawall. 


Is that evidence in favor of the appropriation of $31,- 
000,000 in question? I have just read General Craig’s testi- 
mony. General Craig was the only witness who appeared 
before the committee with respect to this matter, Is the 
general not arguing against the proposal which is now 
advanced? Listen to this: - 


Senator CoPreLanp. Well, now, General, if I am correctly advised, 
in order to do as they have done in the protection of London, 
you would have to have 900 modern guns? 

General Cnard. It is impracticable to make such a comparison. 
With 34 regiments, we believe that we can provide reasonably 
adequate protection for areas in the United States which may be 
subject to aerial attack. 


It may be that the chairman of the subcommittee knows 
more about making war, knows more about defense, than 
General Craig and the Army do, but General Craig says: 

With 34 regiments, we believe that we can provide reasonably 
adequate protection for areas in the United States which may be 
subject to aerial attack. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 
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Mr. POPE. The Senator from Tennessee has been in 
Washington a good many years and has had a great deal 
of experience. Has he ever observed any reluctance or any 
timidity on the part of the War Department in asking the 
Bureau of the Budget for whatever the Department thought 
was necessary for our national defense? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I can say truthfully that there 
is more reluctance shown in the testimony of Gen. Malin 
Craig than I have ever known to have been exhibited at 
any other time. I ask Senators to read the testimony for 
themselves. 

Mr. POPE. But the Senator does not think that General 
Craig would refuse to ask for whatever money was needed 
for our proper defense, does he? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am just as certain as 
that I live, that if General Craig had had the slightest idea 
that this money was necessary for our proper defense he 
would have asked for it, because he is a real man, and he 
knows what he is talking about. That is why I am quoting 
him. He was the only witness who testified concerning 
this proposal, and it is on his testimony that this proposal 
is based. I continue to read from the hearings: 

Senator COPELAND. All right. How many of those can you pro- 
vide? What have you got in sight? 

General CA. With those provided in the House bill, we shall 
have 141 antiaircraft guns of the 408 required. 

At another place he testified that it cannot all be done at 
once; that it must be built up year by year. He said that 
with the appropriation he has now it will not take longer than 
4 years, because four times the amount now provided will be 
more than the $55,000,000 that he said was required. That 
ought to have been enough, but what is the next question? 

Senator CoPELAND. Let me follow this out, because I want a good 
record on this. Let us take Boston. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lope l to this testimony: 

Let us take Boston. The Coast Artillery with two 16-inch guns 
guards the harbor; all of those guns are obsolete. 

This is not General Craig, but this is the chairman of the 
subcommittee: 

The Coast Artillery with two 16-inch guns guards the harbor; all 
of those guns are obsolete. They need— 

“They need.” It is not General Craig saying to the Con- 
gress what the Department needs for our proper defense, but 
the chairman of the subcommittee says: 

They need ten 16-inch guns to fully protect the harbor, and there 
is no antiaircraft defense. The need is for 100 modern antiaircraft 
guns to protect Boston and the Army and Navy bases. Do you think 
those figures are anywhere near right? 

He did not ask if they were right. He did not ask for 
something substantial on which to base legislation, but— 

Do you think those figures are anywhere near right? 

Listen to what General Craig replied. He said: 

They are incorrect. 


“They are incorrect.” The chairman of the subcommittee 
is depending on General Craig’s testimony to back up and 
buttress the proposal for $31,000,000, and General Craig says 
that the figures are incorrect. 

I continue to read from General Craig’s testimony: 

The seacoast guns installed for the defense of Boston Harbor are 
considered adequate. The antiaircraft protection of Boston, as of 
other threatened localities, must be provided by mobile guns which 
can be moved from one locality to another. 

In my opinion, it will never be practicable to provide 100 anti- 
aircraft guns solely for the protection of Boston or any other city. 

Who is arguing the case now for the Department? Do 
Senators gather from that statement that it is General Craig 
who is arguing that the item proposed is necessary for our 
defense? There is not a thought as far as we have gone, 
and there is none in the testimony, on which to hinge 
a reason for making the additional appropriation of 
$31,000,000. 
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Continuing the reading: 

Senator Tuomas. Can they be transported lanes? Do we 
have planes sufficiently RA to transport 2 bee 

General Craic. No; they are moved by motor transport. 

Senator CoPELAND. Now, I have some figures for Portland, Maine 

I see the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] in the Chamber. 
I call his attention to this— 


and for Philadelphia— 


The Senator from Pennsylvania Mr. Gurrey] is not in 
the Chamber— 


and Chesapeake Bay— 


He got down to the State of the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrnes]. 

General Craic. We plan to augment the armament now 
installed for the protection of the interests of Chesapeake Bay. 

Senator CoPELAND. Have you antiaircraft guns there? 

General Cratc. The armament to be assigned to the 34 regi- 
ments which I have mentioned will be employed, so far as prac- 
ticable, for the protection of any threatened locality. 

Senator COPELAND. And the Gulf coast-line cities to New Orleans 
and Galveston? 

He is following him all around the country and meeting a 
rebuff, because General Craig said: 

These mobile regiments will be employed where needed. 

Senator CorRLAND. Now, on the west coast—San Francisco? 

I do not see the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson] in the Chamber, or the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McApoo]. Listen to this: 


Senator Core.anp, Now, on the west coast—San Francisco? 


What does General Craig say? 

General Crate. With the funds in the House bill, the antiair- 
craft guns required by the harbor defenses of the Pacific coast 
will be provided. 

The Department already has received for this purpose 
$16,800,000 more than it started out with, and General Craig 
says he is amply able to get along. 

Let us look back and see what General Craig said at the 
very beginning. He first said: 

The House has passed an excellent and, within the limitations 
of the Budget, a well-balanced bill. 

But either before or after that he expressed his personal 
opinion. 

General Cratc. The bill provides a total of $6,748,558 for seacoast 
defense, an increase over the current appropriation of $1,745,238, 
These funds will provide for the augmentation of defensive arma- 
ment for the Pacific coast, Panama, and Hawaii. 

Is that evidence on which anyone on earth could base 
a claim for $31,000,000 additional? 

The Department was not satisfied with the original esti- 
mate of the Bureau of the Budget, and representatives of 
the Department went before the Bureau of the Budget. 
This is what General Craig had to say about it: 

Supplemental estimates submitted to the Congress by the Presi- 


dent in his national-defense message of January 28 last provided 
for the following: = 


machinery, jigs, and dies 6, 080, 000 
Deficiencies in ammunition .. 2. 000, 000 
an...... —Tĩ 999000 


Appropriations for these items, without change, are provided for 
= crn a bill. They are included in programs discussed here- 

I say that when Senators vote for the amendment they vote, 
first, against the Department itself. They vote against the 
Budget estimate. They vote against the President’s recom- 
mendation. Finally, they do not take into consideration 
the $16,800,000 provided in the House bill. Lastly, they vote 
against the expressed opinion of the Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Malin Craig, who, under the law, is the commanding general 
of our Army. 

Listen to this testimony. Senators were unable to make 
General Craig say that the coast was in trouble or that the 
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coast cities were in danger. 
found: 

Senator HAYDEN. But the Congress would be interested, however, 
to know that the type of equipment that you propose to purchase 
would be effective in comparison with the deadliness of the plane 
itself. That is, you do have greater accuracy in placing the spot 
where the shells shall explode in the air? 


Listen to this sensible reply: 


General CAT. If you talk to an Air Service man, he will tell 
you that he can render antiaircraft ineffective, and if you talk to 
an antiaircraft man, he would persuade you that they can’t do 
any such thing. I don’t know. 

Senator Coretanp. Now, General, suppose it might happen that 
in spite of all vigilance a plane slipped over and dropped a few 
bombs on Chicago. Could that happen? 


I do not see either of the Senators from Ilinois in the 
Chamber at the moment. 

Did General Craig agree to that? Let me read what he 
said: 

General Crarc. I think it highly improbable. It would be im- 
practicable to initiate such a raid from the Atlantic seaboard. 

Senator CorELaAnp. Suppose they came from Mexico? 


General Craic. If they had a base there and had planes equal 
to our big ones, they might, but I doubt if it would be attempted. 


That does not sound as though General Craig was asking 
for matériel and guns for the protection of St. Louis. 

Senator Copetanp. No; I am not ignoring it. I am just imagining 
that on some dark night, when the apparatus was not working, a 
plane might slip in. 


Advising the commanding general of the Army! 


Well, anyway, let us leave that for the moment. How much 
has been spent on the protection of the Panama Canal? 

General CRALG. Colonel Chaffee says about $50,000,000. 

Senator CoPELAND. About half the price of a modern war vessel. 
And you need the small sum of $6,000,000 to give it that complete 
protection which it should have? 

General Craic. About eight million. 


The amount appropriated by the provision in the bill 
under consideration is not for the purpose referred to. 

Senator Corrraxp. Have you got the money in the bill for that? 

General Craic. For this purpose the House bill carries $1,406,104. 

Senator Corax D. Now, a further question: Have you in your 
reports, or in your requests to the Budget, presented your needs as 
regards these coastal defenses? 

Listen to this sensible answer: 

General Craic. When we go before the Bureau of the Budget 
each year we present our general program, but we do not ask for 
funds to complete in any one year. 

They can complete one-fourth of the defenses this year 
with the money they already have under the supplemental 
estimate. 

Senator CoPELAND. That is to say, if we want to go forward on 
this program, which will cost fifty or sixty millions, would you need 
5 years to complete it? 

General Craic. If appropriations were made available, it would 
be practicable to complete it in less time—perhaps 3 or 4 years. 

Remember, they have $30,000,000. We add about $12,000,- 
000 in the bill, making $42,000,000, and the whole thing costs 
$55,000,000. General Craig says: 

If appropriations were made available, it would be practicable to 
complete it in less time—perhaps 3 or 4 years. 

We propose to appropriate money which is not asked for 
by the Department, and which is not needed by the Depart- 
ment; and, if we believe the Chief of Staff of the Army— 
and we do believe him—it could not be used. 

Senator CorpeLanp. How much would you spend in the first year 
toward that program? I mean if we were liberal and inclined to 
give you the money. 

That is a very inviting proposition. 

How much could you spend in the first year toward that pro- 
gram? I mean if we were liberal and inclined to give you the 
money? 

Does General Craig say that he could spend $42,000,000? 
Does he say that he could spend the full $55,000,000? Not at 
all. This is what he says: 


I could only answer that question after consultation with the 
procurement and construction agencies immediately concerned. 
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He has never yet answered that question. He does not 
know whether he could use the money even if the Congress 
were so liberal as to provide it, and, my heavens, when it is 
proposed that the Congress appropriate more than they 
asked for, more than the President recommended and was 
estimated for by the Bureau of the Budget, we are certainly 
liberal. 

Senators, that is the entire case. There is not a scintilla 
of evidence on the part of General Craig or anyone else to 
justify the expenditure of $31,000,000 this year. General 
Craig, instead of being for it, argued against it all the time, 
as Senators have heard read from the testimony. He argues 
against it, not for it. When he was asked if he could use 
the money, he said he did not know; that he would have 
to take it up with other authorities of the War Department 
and ascertain about that. He has not done that as yet, and 
he is not going to do it, because he knows that he cannot 
use the amount that is proposed. 

So, Mr. President, it is my judgment that the Senate 
would make a great mistake if it should undertake to give 
the War Department $30,000,000 for which it has not asked, 
for which there is no Budget estimate, and in justification 
for which there is no proof. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] asked me a while ago 
if, having been here a long time, I ever knew of the War 
Department refusing money. I have been here for a long 
time; I served on the Military Affairs Committee of the 
other House for 6 years; I served on the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the Senate for about the same length 
of time during the World War, and I think I know some- 
thing about military affairs and about the War Department. 
When they need money they tell us they need it. They 
have not told us in this instance that they need the amount 
that is proposed. There is not a word; there is not a line, 
there is not a scintilla of evidence to support this amend- 
ment. 

I hope the Senate will adopt the proposal of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BanxHeap], who is a member of the 
committee, and on whose motion the committee amendment 
has been reconsidered, for the purpose of having another 
vote on it and, if possible, voting it down. I trust the Senate 
will vote it down, for it ought to be voted down. There is no 
possible excuse, and no one can find an excuse for voting 
for the committee amendment. 

Mr. MINTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Donahey King Pittman 
Ashurst Duffy La Follette Pope 
Batley Ellender Lee Reynolds 
ead Frazier Lodge Radcliffe 
Barkley George Reames 
Gerry Lonergan Russell 
Bilbo Gibson Lundeen Schwartz 
Bone Gillette McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Glass pstead 
Bridges Green McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich. Guffey McKellar Thomas, Okla, 
Bulkley Hale McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Harrison Maloney ‘ownsend 
Burke Hatch Miller Truman 
Byrd Hayden Milton Tydings 
5 at oe Vanden 
apper 'urray Van Nuys 
Caraway Hitchcock Neely alsh 
Clark Holt Norris Wheeler 
Connally Hughes Nye 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney 
Davis Johnson, Colo. Overton 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


RULES OF PRACTICE IN FEDERAL COURTS 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I wish to direct my remarks 
for a few moments to a subject other than that now pend- 
ing before the Senate. For more than a month we debated 
on the floor of the Senate the so-called reorganization bill. 
At this moment the House at the other end of the Capitol is 
They have been flooded with propa- 


debating the same bill. 
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ganda, unreasoning and misrepresentative as it is, but plenti- 
ful, I am told. Much of it is, and much of the argument in 
the Senate was, directed to the question of the delegation of 
power by the Congress of the United States. We saw Sena- 
tors, able, distinguished, and courageous, stand upon the 
floor of the Senate and heard them scourge other Senators, 
excoriate and score them for their supine surrender of their 
legislative powers, for their pusillanimity in giving up their 
constitutional rights to legislate and condemn them for dele- 
gating their power and authority to the President of the 
United States to reorganize the departments of the executive 
branch of the Government, to reform and reshape the tools 
with which the President has to work in his own department. 
That was condemned in unmeasured terms on the floor of 
the Senate. It has been condemned in the newspapers. It 
has been condemned by the propaganda media. It has been 
condemned at the other end of the Capitol. Yet during all 
the time we were raising our voices in loud condemnation 
and in holy horror with regard to the so-called delegation 
of power under the reorganization bill there lay upon the 
desk of the Senate, handed down by the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate, a proposition which delegated power to such a 
degree that the delegation of power in the reorganization bill 
looked sick and puny beside it. 

We now have upon our desks, and have had since the 3d 
day of January 1938, a proposition which delegated power 
such as has never before been delegated by a Congress of 
the United States. It did more than delegate power; it sur- 
rendered power, because under the act to which I shall call 
attention in a minute no standards at all were set up. 

There is not a single iota of standards in the act. Not a 
line or syllable of standards is contained in the little two- 
section act to which I refer, and yet that two-section act dele- 
gated all the power of Congress over a subject of which it has 
had control since 1789. Nobody has ever exercised that power 
but the Congress of the United States, and yet the Congress 
of the United States surrendered that power—it did not dele- 
gate it; it surrendered it—and laid it in the lap of another 
branch of the Government without a single string tied to it. 
That proposition was lying right here on the desks of Senators 
during all the time we were discussing the reorganization 
bill, during all the time this great hullabaloo was raised about 
the delegation of power, and no Senator raised his voice about 
it. It is there today. 

I hold in my hand the Rules of Civil Procedure for the 
District Courts of the United States, promulgated by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to control the procedure 
before the Federal courts of the United States in actions at 
law, a thing that has never been done in all the history of 
this country from the time the first judiciary act was passed 
in 1789. Yet the Congress of the United States surrendered 
to the Supreme Court of the United States all of that power— 
to do what? To legislate; and here is the result of their leg- 
islation, 126 pages of it, the law, and yet Congress never wrote 
a word of it; and if it lies upon our desks until this session 
of Congress comes to an end, it will become the law of the 
land. Then the Supreme Court may amend these rules, and 
we shall not even be consulted about the matter. More than 
that; the Supreme Court not only make the law, and amend 
it when they see fit, but they then construe the law they 
make. Yet we talk about the delegation to the President of 
the United States of some power to reform and reshape the 
bureaus and commissions with which he has to work in the 
executive departments, while we have not only delegated the 
power to which I have referred, as I said a while ago, but 
we have gone further, and have actually surrendered it to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

How did we do it? We did it without debate on the floor 
of the Senate. Late in the evening of one session the bill 
was presented to the Senate; and without debate, and with 
only two questions asked by two Senators, the Senate unani- 
mously passed the bill which said to the Supreme Court, 
“You have the right to write into the law of the land all 
the law respecting procedure before the Federal courts. 
Congress is now surrendering to the Supreme Court of the 
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United States all the power it has exercised since 1789”; 
and no one objected. No one raised his voice in protest. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BANKEKEAD in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. Is it not a fact that the rules promulgated 
by the Supreme Court of the United States will be of no 
effect whatever if Congress, at any time before the adjourn- 
ment of this session, decides otherwise? 

Mr. MINTON. That is exactly true. 

Mr. BURKE. And is there not now pending before the 
Senate a resolution submitted by the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] to extend until the end of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress the going into effect of the rules, so that they 
may be fully studied? 

Mr. MINTON. That may be true; but I say that through- 
out the entire debate on the reorganization bill, when we 
were talking about the delegation of power, we never men- 
tioned the power which the Congress of the United States 
had surrendered in 1934. During all the time we have been 
much concerned about delegations of power, and the rights 
of people affected by such delegations of power, we heard 
from various organizations that were concerned about the 
reorganization bill. 

We heard, for instance, from the labor organizations; and 
we who profess to be friendly to labor were surprised that 
they could find in the reorganization bill anything for labor- 
ing people to be at all concerned about. Yet in this sur- 
render of power to the Supreme Court, in rule 17 which they 
have promulgated and which will become the law of the 
United States if this session of Congress does not do some- 
thing about the matter, it is provided that unincorporated 
associations may be sued by their trade names in the 
Federal courts. 

What does that mean? It means that the labor unions 
of the country may be dragged into the Federal courts and 
sued by their trade names—a thing they have been fighting 
against during all their existence—and yet we have not heard 
a word from our labor-leader friends about this threatening 
legislation which lies upon the desks of Senators, and has 
been there since the Ist of January 1938! 

The provision in the act to which I have referred is just 
such a provision as the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Byrnes] had in his reorganization bill; namely, that the 
President could send back to Congress the Executive order 
in which he carried out the power delegated to him under 
the standards of the bill—and there were standards in that 
bill—and the Executive order would lie here for 60 days, 
and, if nothing was done about it during that time, it would 
then become the law. A similar provision is made in this 
case, that the rules shall become the law of the land unless 
Congress does something about the matter before the present 
session ends, 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE. Is the situation quite the same? Under the 
Executive reorganization bill, if the President should sub- 
mit an Executive order for reorganization, and Congress 
within 60 days should express its dissent, the action of Con- 
gress could be vetoed by the President, and a two-thirds vote 
of both Houses would be required to overcome the veto; 
whereas under the provision authorizing the Supreme Court 
to prescribe rules of procedure, if Congress by a bare ma- 
jority decides that the rules shall not go into effect, there 
is no power on earth to veto that decision and require a 
two-thirds vote, is there? 

Mr. MINTON. The disapproval of Congress would have to 
be evidenced by a joint resolution. It could not be any- 
thing but a joint resolution, and the President would have 
to sign it before it could become effective. He could veto 
the joint. resolution, and in that event we should still have 
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to have 5 two-thirds vote to do what we desired to do in — 2 ae aes 
the matter. Hi McCarran O'Mahoney Smathers 

Mr. BURKE. Yes; but in that case we should not have | Holt McGill Overton Thomas, Okla, 
action by a single branch of the Government. The judicial aad aa Gout onan 3 Thomas, Utah 
department and the executive department might possibly | Johnson, Golo. Maloney Radcliffe Van Nuys 
combine their forces, in which case under this provision a | King 2 Reynolds Walsh 
two-thirds vote would be required to overrule them, but cer- | Todge aa 3 n 
tainly neither the executive department alone nor the judi- | Lonergan Neely Schwellenbach 


cial department alone could take action necessitating a two- 
thirds vote by Congress. 

Mr. MINTON. But the same situation would arise; the 
same action of Congress would be required as under the 
measure of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrns]. 
A joint resolution would be necessary and, of course, the 
President could veto it, and then it would take a two-thirds 
vote of both Houses to override the veto. If we want to get 
away from that sort of thing, and get our heads out of the 
halter we have already put around our necks with reference 
to these rules of court, we shall have to do identically the 
same thing in this case. 

So, Mr. President, I merely wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to this surrender—not this delegation, but this 
surrender—of the power of Congress to another branch of 
the Government. 

Every Senator knows that when these rules are promul- 
gated and go into effect, they have the effect of law. When- 
ever a rule of court goes into effect and is applicable, the 
courts have said time and time again that it is as if it were 
a statute. So when these rules go into effect they are the 
law of the land, and the lawyers in the 48 States of the 
Union will have to practice according to this law, and not 
according to the practice they were raised under. It will 
change the procedure in law cases in every State in the 
Union. 

There was one Senator greatly respected and honored by 
every Senator in this body who served with him, Everyone 
who knows anything about him and his life and his history 
knows that he was one of the greatest lawyers who ever 
graced this body with his presence, and during his long 
period of service in the United States Senate, single-handed 
and alone he fought this proposition, and defeated it every 
time it came before this body. I refer to the distinguished 
Thomas J. Walsh, late a Senator from the State of Mon- 
tana. Every time this proposal came before the Senate he 
pointed out the error of our ways, and succeeded in de- 
feating it. But the Congress supinely accepted it without 
debate, and unanimously surrendered its power, in 1934. 

I direct the attention of the Senate to this, not expecting 
any action to be taken today, but in order that the country 
may know and in order that those who carried the message 
to the people about the surrender of power in the Congress 
of the United States may carry this message tonight back 
to the people of the country, that Congress not only dele- 
gated power to another branch of the Government, but 
actually surrendered it, and did it unanimously, and have 
been sitting here throughout the debate on the reorganiza- 
tion bill with that proposition upon their desks and nothing 
said about it. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9995) making appropriations for the Military Establish- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other 
purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 45, line 12. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Bridges Caraway Frazier 
Bankhead Brown, Mich. Clark Gerry 
Barkley Bulkley Connally Gibson 
Berry Bulow Copeland Green 
Bilbo Burke Davis Guffey 
Bone Byrnes Duffy Hale 
Borah Capper Ellender Hatch 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment on page 45, 
line 12, which the clerk will state. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 45, line 12, it is proposed to 
strike out “$32,232,034” and insert “$48,038,259.” 

Mr, COPELAND. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, and Mr. Apams voted “nay” when his 
name was called. 

Mr.COPELAND. Mr. President, I suggest that we take one 
vote on the amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Regular order! The roll call had started 
and one Senator had responded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will proceed with 
the calling of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. GIBSON (when Mr. AusTIN’s name was called). My 
colleague the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] is 
unavoidable detained. If present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr., 
Harrison]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Austin] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (when his name was called). On this 
vote I have a pair with the senior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Guass]. I am informed that if he were present and at 
liberty to vote he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to: 
vote, I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS. I inquire if the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Locan] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from 
Kentucky has not voted. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Kentucky. Not knowing how he would vote on this 
question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. Not knowing how 
he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the negative). I 
inquire if the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The senior Senator from 
Delaware has not voted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a pair with that Senator. I 
transfer the pair to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Anprews], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursT], 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] are 
detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIETERICH], and the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Pepper] are detained on important public business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirx] is detained 
on official business in his State. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] is absent, at- 
tending the constitutional convention in New York. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Barrey], the Sen- 
ators from Virginia [Mr. Byrp and Mr. Grass], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Donaney], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Durry], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce], the Sena- 
tors from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE and Mr. HERRING], the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator from Illi- 
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nois [Mr. Lewis], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LOGAN], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MILTON], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Reames], the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Typines], and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
are detained from the Senate on official business. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Townsenp] is necessarily detained. If pres- 
ent and at liberty to vote. he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Bilbo Lundeen Reynolds 
Bone Gibson McAdoo Russell 
Bri Green McCarran Sheppard 
Brown, Mich. Hale McNary ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Hayden Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Caraway Johnson, Calif. O’Mahoney 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Overton Van Nuys 
Copeland Pittman Walsh 
Ellender Lonergan Radcliffe White 
NAYS—29 

Clark King Norris 
Bankhead Frazier Lee Nye 
Berry Guffey McGill Pope 
Borah Hatch McKellar Schwartz 
Bulow Hill Miller Smathers 
Burke Hitchcock Minton 

Holt Murray 
Capper Hughes Neely 

NOT VOTING—31 

Andrews Davis Herring Shipstead 
Ashurst Dieterich La Follette ith 
Austin Donahey Townsend 
Bailey Duffy Logan 
Barkley George Milton Vandenberg 
Brown, N. H. Gillette Pepper Wagner 

Glass Reames Wheeler 
Chavez Harrison Schwellenbach 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment, on page 45, line 19, 
after the words “excess of”, to strike out “$2,900,000” and 
to insert “$12,900,000.” 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Davis King Overton 
Bankhead Duffy Lee Pittman 
Barkley Ellender Lodge Pope 
Berry Frazier Lonergan Radcliffe 
Bilbo Gerry Lundeen Reynolds 
Bone Gibson McAdoo 
Borah Gillette McCarran Schwartz 
Bridges Green McGill Sheppard 
Brown, Mich. Guffey McKellar Shipstead 
Bulkley e McN: Smathers 
Bulow Hatch Maloney Thomas, Okla. 
Burke Hayden Miller Thomas, Utah 
Byrnes 1 Minton 
Capper Hitchcock Murray Van Nuys 
Caraway Holt Neely Walsh 

k Hughes orris White 
Connally Johnson, Calif. Nye 

Johnson, Colo O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 

The question is on the adoption of the committee amend- 
ment on page 45, in line 19. [Putting the question.] By 
the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BARKLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as in connection with the last roll call, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). As announced 
on the previous roll call, I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Locan], and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON]. Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I 
transfer my pair with him to the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Austin], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. AnpREws], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursT], 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] 
are detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAvxzl, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dretertcu], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] are detained from the Senate on important public 
business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Suir] is de- 
tained on official business in his State. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] is absent, at- 
tending the Constitutional Convention in New York. 

I further announce that the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr, Burow, the Senators from Virginia [Mr. Byrp and 
Mr. Grass], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Donaney], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senators from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE and Mr. Herre], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Locan], the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Miron], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Reames], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYD- 
Idas], and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are 
detained on official business. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIP- 
STEAD] has a general pair with the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Grass]. If present, the Senator from Minnesota would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Townsenp] is neces- 
sarily absent. If present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GIBSON. My colleague [Mr. Austin] is necessarily 
absent. If present, he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—37 
Bilbo Gerry McAdoo Sheppard 
Bone Gibson McCarran chase Okla. 
Bridges Green McNary Thomas, Utah 
Brown, Mich. Hale Maloney Truman 
Bulkley Hayden O'Mahoney Van Nuys 
Caraway Johnson, Calif. Overton Walsh 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Pittman White 
Copeland Lodge Radcliffe 
Duffy Lonergan Reynolds 
Ellender Lundeen Russell 

NAYS—29 
Adams Clark King Norris 
Bailey Frazier Lee Nye 
Bankh Guffey McGill Pope 
Berry Hatch McKellar Schwarts 
Borah Hill Miller Smathers 
Burke Hitchcock Minton 
Byrnes Holt Murray 
Capper Hughes Neely 

NOT VOTING—30 

Andrews Davis La Follette Smith 
Ashurst Dieterich Lewis Townsend 
Austin Donahey Logan Tydings 
Barkley George Militon Vandenberg 
Brown, N. H. Gillette Pepper Wagner 
Bulow Glass es Wheeler 
Byrd Harrison Schwellenbach 
Chavez Herring 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. President, I haye an 
amendment pending. I understand that the amendment 
which provides $68,000 for construction at Fort Wayne, Mich., 
is acceptable to the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND.. Mr. President, there is another vote yet 
to be taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendments 
have not yet been disposed of. The next committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 49, line 12, after the name 
“United States”, it is proposed to strike out “$3,485,816” and 
insert “$14,613,656.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 49, line 13, after the word 
“departments”, it is proposed to strike out “$1,496,340” and 
insert “$4,157,262.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 49, line 14, after the name 
“Panama Canal”, it is proposed to strike out “$1,766,402” and 
insert “$4,768,387.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 49, line 15, after the words 
“In all’, it is proposed to strike out “$6,748,558” and insert 
“$23,539,305.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the total 
will be corrected in accordance with the amendment reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Brown] has an amendment which he desires to 
offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, line 7, after the com- 
mittee amendment heretofore agreed to, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Fort Wayne, Mich., $68,000. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this is one of the ap- 
proved and authorized projects. So far as I am concerned, 
I am perfectly willing that the amendment shall go to con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The bill is still before the Senate and open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, ask for a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. COPELAND, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, 
Mr. SHEPPARD, and Mr. Townsend conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

ESTATES OF AL COCHRAN AND OTHERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2427) for the relief of the estates of Al Cochran, Willis 
Cochran, and Russell Cochran, and for the relief of Shirley 
Cochran and Matilda Cochran, which were, on page 1, line 4, 
to strike out all after “Treasury”, down to and including 
“Corps”, in line 6, and insert “not otherwise appropriated”; 
in line 7, to strike out “$5,145.55” and insert “$5,000”; in line 
9, to strike out “$3,505” and insert “$2,500”; on page 2, line 2, 
to strike out “$4,514.50” and insert 82,500“; and in line 4, 
to strike out “$5,057.93” and insert “$3,557.93.” 

Mr. MURRAY. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. è 

The motion was agreed to. 


W. O. WEST 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3130) for the relief of W. O. West, which were, on page 1, 
line 6, to strike out all after the word “of”, down to and 
including the word “was”, in line 9, and insert “$400, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United States for the 
appraised value of his automobile, which was stolen February 
7, 1937”; and on page 2, line 1, to strike out all after the 
word “use”, down to and including the word “application”, 
in line 4, and insert a colon and “Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000.” 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


TRANSFER OF ENLISTED MEN OF COAST GUARD TO COAST GUARD 
RESERVE 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, a few days ago when the 
calendar was under consideration I objected to the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 2206, Calendar No. 1104, to provide for 
the transfer of enlisted men of the Coast Guard to the Fleet 
Naval Reserve. 

The bill was introduced by the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Reynoups], who is very much interested in it, 
My objection was one which was presented to me by the 
Navy Department. Because of certain inequalities that de- 
veloped, they did not desire to have the retired men of the 
Coast Guard transferred to the Naval Reserve. The Senator 
from North Carolina has submitted amendments which meet 
the objections made by the Navy Department, and I now ask 
unanimous consent that the bill and the amendments, which 
he submitted yesterday, be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 2206) to provide for the transfer of enlisted 
men of the Coast Guard to the Fleet Naval Reserve. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I offer the amendments 
which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
Stated. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 4, to strike out 
“Fleet Naval Reserve” and insert in lieu thereof “Coast 
Guard Reserve”; on page 2, line 6, to strike out “Fleet Naval 
Reserve” and insert in lieu thereof “Coast Guard Reserve”; 
on page 2, line 18, to strike out “Fleet Naval Reserve” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Coast Guard Reserve”; and on page 
3 to strike out all of section 3 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following new section: 


Sec. 3. That a Coast Guard Reserve is hereby created and the 
provisions of the law applicable to enlisted men of the Navy who 
are transferred to the Fleet Naval Reserve shall, insofar as they 
are consistent with the provisions of this act, be applicable to 
enlisted men of the Coast Guard who are transferred to the Coast 
Guard Reserve. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That enlisted men now or hereafter in the 
Coast Guard shall be entitled to be transferred to the Coast Guard 
Reserve upon the completion of 20 or more years’ service; and 
when so transferred shall, except when on active duty, receive 
pay at the rate of one-half the base pay they were receiving at 
the time of transfer, plus all permanent additions thereto: Pro- 
vided, That the pay authorized in this section shall be increased 
10 percent for all men who may be credited with extraordinary 
heroism in the line of duty or whose average marks in conduct for 
20 years or more shall not be less than 95 percent of the maxi- 
mum. The determination of the Secretary of the Treasury as to 
what constitutes extraordinary heroism for the purpose of this 
section shall be final and conclusive. Enlisted mien transferred to 
the Coast Guard Reserve under this act shall upon completing 30 
years’ service be transferred to the retired list of the United States 
Coast Guard with the pay they are then legally entitled to receive, 
plus the allowances to which enlisted men of the Coast Guard are 
entitled on retirement after 30 years’ service. As used in this act, 
the term “service” includes all service in the Coast Guard, the 
Revenue Cutter Service, the Life Saving Service, the Navy, and the 
Fleet Naval Reserve, time on the retired list of the Coast Guard, 
and other service which may be included in computing length of 
service for the purpose of retirement from the Coast Guard. 

Sec. 2: In time of peace all enlisted men transferred to the 

Coast Guard Reserve under this act may be required to perform 
not more than 2 months’ active duty in each 4-year period, and 
shall be examined physically at least once during each 4-year 
period, Men found not physically qualified upon such examina- 
ion shall be transferred to the retired list of the Coast Guard, 
with the pay they are then receiving, and upon the completion of 
30 years’ service they shall receive the pay they are then legally 
entitled to receive, plus the allowances to which enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard are entitled to on retirement after 30 years’ 
service. 

Sec.3. That a Coast Guard Reserve is hereby created and the 
provisions of the law applicable to enlisted men of the Navy who 
are transferred to the Fleet Naval Reserve shall, insofar as they 
are consistent with the provisions of this act, be applicable to 
enlisted men of the Coast Guard who are transferred to the Coast 
Guard Reserve. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide for 
the transfer of enlisted men of the Coast Guard to the Coast 
Guard Reserve.” 

TEMPORARY ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. BYRNES. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favor- 
ably, without amendment, Senate Resolution 244, and ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 244), sub- 
mitted by Mr. AsHurst on March 2, 1938, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary hereby is author- 
ized to employ an assistant clerk to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate at the rate of $1,440 per annum until the end 
of the present session. 


TAX REVISION 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant to the order of the 
Senate, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9682) to provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for other 
purposes. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BANKHEAD in the chair) 
laid before the Senate messages from the President of the 
United States, submitting several nominations, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported favorably, without reservation, Executive C, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, third session, a convention signed at Mont- 
reux, Switzerland, on May 8, 1937, between His Majesty the 
King of Egypt and the United States and certain other coun- 
tries, defining the rights of the United States and of the 
other capitulatory powers in Egypt consequent upon the 
abolition of the capitulatory regime in that country, and 
an annex, protocol, and final act relating thereto, and sub- 
mitted a report (Ex. Rept. No. 4) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state in order the nominations on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of registers of land offices. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the nom- 
inations of registers of land offices be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the nom- 
inations of registers of land offices are confirmed en bloc. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make the same request as to the nom- 
inations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the nom- 
inations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

That concludes the calendar. 
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RECESS 
The Senate resumed legislative session. 
Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 8 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 7, 1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 6 
(legislative day of January 5), 19383 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

J. Charles Dennis, of Washington, to be United States 
attorney for the western district of Washington. (Mr. Dennis 
is now serving in this office under an appointment which 
expired April 3, 1938.) 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Wiliam T. Mahoney, of Alaska, to be United States mar- 
shal for the first division of the District of Alaska. (Mr. 
Mahoney is now serving in this office under an appointment 
which expired April 5, 1938.) 

John B. Colpoys, of the District of Columbia, to be United 
States marshal for the District of Columbia. (Mr. Colpoys is 
now serving in this office under an appointment which expires 
April 22, 1938.) 

M. Frank Hammond, of Texas, to be United States mar- 
shal for the southern district of Texas. (Mr. Hammond is 
now serving in this office under an appointment which ex- 
pires April 28, 1938.) 

CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 6 
(legislative day of January 5), 1938 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES 

Patrick J. Keohane to be register of the land office at 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Arthur J, Ewing to be register of the land office at Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho. 

Thomas F. Corbally to be register of the land office at 
Great Falls, Mont. 

William F. Jackson to be register of the land office at The 
Dalles, Oreg. 

Theodore Wanerus to be register of the land office at 
Buffalo, Wyo. 

POSTMASTERS 

CONNECTICUT 

Helen Kathleen O’Brien, Glenville. 
MICHIGAN 

Eleanor C. Lutz, Pullman. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Albert J. Picard, Derry. 

Edward K. Sweeney, Exeter. 

OREGON 
Georgia G. Casebeer, Bly. 
Ruby O. Roberts, Ione. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father’s God, who hast never forsaken Thy children, 
continue to help and protect us. May we go forward with 
unfaltering footstep and with a deep consciousness of our 
responsibilities. Wherever there is a listening soul, there 
God is; the light breaks through to show the way. To Three 
we lift up our hearts in gratitude and praise for life, health, 
and strength. We pray that we may be worthy of the 
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inestimable gifts with which Thou hast endowed us. O Lord 
God, when we get a glimpse of the gleams of the Master 
we feel that we cannot live the life to which He points nor 
meet the claims of His promises. Oh, shame us, startle us, 
arouse us, and may we arise and be hopeful in our successes 
and stronger where we fail. O Prophet of God, subdue us 
and help us to serve the humblest need with gladness and 
not falter in fear and doubt. By Thy spirit may we keep 
the skies clear. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 9605. An act to provide for a commissioned strength 
of 14,659 for the Regular Army. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3530. An act to amend the National Defense Act of June 
3, 1916, as amended, by reestablishing the Regular Army Re- 
serve, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendment to the bill (H. R. 2904) entitled “An act for 
the relief of officers and soldiers of the volunteer service of 
the United States mustered into service for the War with 
Spain and who were held in service in the Philippine Islands 
after the ratification of the treaty of peace, April 11, 1899,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Locan, Mr. ScHWELLENBACH, and 
Mr, Capper to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendment to the bill (H. R. 7104) entitled “An act for 
the relief of the estate of F. Gray Griswold,” disagreed to 
by the House; agrees to the conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Mitton, Mr. ELLENDER, and Mr. TOWNSEND to 
be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Vice President has 
appointed Mr. DONAHEY, Mr. Brown of New Hampshire, Mr. 
Scrwartz, Mr. McNary, and Mr. Boran members on the part 
of the Senate of the Special Joint Congressional Committee 
to Investigate the Tennessee Valley Authority, as provided 
for in Public Resolution No. 83, approved April 4, 1938. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF 


Mr. LAMBETH. Mr. Speaker, from the Committee on 
Printing, I report back favorably (H. Rept. No. 2095) a reso- 
lution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 28 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act approved March 1, 1907, the Special Committee to 
Investigate Unemployment and Relief of the Senate be, and is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to have printed for its use 
1,000 additional copies of the hearings held before said committee 
during the current session on the resolution (S. Res. 36) creating 
a special committee to investigate unemployment and relief. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


RULES FOR CIVIL PROCEDURE 


Mr. LAMBETH. Mr. Speaker, from the Committee on 
Printing I report back favorably (H. Rept. No. 2097) a 
resolution and ask for its immediate consideration, 


The Cleark read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 47 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the Notes to the Rules of Civil Procedure for the District 
Courts of the United States, prepared under the direction of the 
Advisory Committee on Rules for Civil Procedure, be printed as 
a House document; and that 26,000 additional copies shall be 
printed, of which 17,000 copies shall be for the use of the House 
document room and 9,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate 
document room, 
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The resolution was agreed to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

RULES OF CIVIL PROCEDURE 

Mr. LAMBETH. Mr. Speaker, from the Committee on 
Printing I report back favorably (H. Rept. No. 2096) a 
resolution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 458 

Resolved, That 8,000 additional copies of House Document No, 
480, current session, entitled “A letter from the Attorney General 
of the United States transmitting the Rules of Civil Procedure 
for the District Courts of the United States,” be printed for the 
use of the House document room, 

The resolution was agreed to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on House Joint Resolution 
627, introduced by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Bryperup asked and was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recor» by inserting therein 
a radio address on the reorganization bill made by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record and to include therein the 
final section of the report on the general survey of American 
youth, problems by the American Youth Commission of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker, yesterday the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rogston] during his speech 
kindly yielded to me for this question: 

Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania. And that is to ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky if he remembers how long it is since the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Smovicu], who addressed the Com- 


mittee just before the gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor] 
delivered a speech in this House tracing the origin of the New 
Deal to Karl Marx? 

When the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKrovcn] had 
the floor shortly afterward the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Sirovica], having received permission from the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, made this statement: 

Mr. Smovicw. I left to go to the cloakroom and while away I 
understand the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gray] made the statement that I had made a speech on the 
floor of the House in which I traced the birth of the New Deal 
to Karl Marx. I want to denounce that as a false statement. 

Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania may proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Strack] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania may proceed for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I feel that I must object. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I want only a minute to 
quote the Recorp. A Member has the right to do that. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have no objection to the gentleman’s 
correcting the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. On page 1601 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for February 6, 1935, in a speech by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Srrovicu], after a discussion 
of Karl Marx and Engels, appears this statement: 


This, in short, Mr. Speaker, constitutes the principles, ideals, 
and philosophy behind the socialistic concepts found in Karl 
Marx's Kapital. 

The works of Marx and Engels marked the beginning of the class 
struggle. In them was made the earnest appeal for a new-deal 
era of socialistic development for the workers. 

All this was theory, The way was pointed out to practice, but 
practical application was not forthcoming. The doctrines of Marx- 
Engels spread to Belgium, France, and England, and in Germany. 
In Germany the militant figure of Ferdinand Lassalle, fought for 
the Marx-Engels socialistic p Lassalle was born in 1825, 
dying in a duel in 1864. Lassalle’s contribution saw three stages 
in the development of labor: The ancient and feudal period which, 
through the subjection of the laborer, sought solidarity without 
freedom; the reign of capital and the middle classes established 
in 1789, which sought freedom by destroying solidarity; and the 
new-deal era, beginning in 1848, which would reconcile solidarity 
with freedom by the introduction of the principle of socialism. 


It is significant to note that it was in the year of 1848 that 
the Communist manifesto was issued by the worthy Marx and 
Engels. 

EXPERIMENTAL AIR-MAIL SERVICES 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 7448) to provide 
for experimental air-mail services to further develop safety, 
efficiency, and economy, and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, after “areas”, insert “and including the utilization 
of patented articles and equipment upon payment of just compen- 
sation therefor.” 

Page 2, after line 20, insert: 

“Sec. 3. The first sentence of subsection (f) of section 3 of the 
PCV a 

ng an 


recommen: 

policy”, approved June 12, 1934, as amended (U. S. C., 
1934 ed., Supp. II, title 39, sec. 469A (f), Public, No. 420, approved 
January 14, 1938), is amended to read as follows: 

„t) The Postmaster General shall not award contracts for air- 
mail routes or extend such routes in excess of an aggregate of 
40,000 miles, and shall not pay for air-mail transportation on such 
Toutes and extensions in excess of an annual aggregate of 60,000,000 
airplane-miles.’ 

Page 2, after line 20, insert: 

“SEC. 4. That subsection (c) of section 3 of the act entitled ‘An 
act to revise air-mail laws, and to establish a commission to make 
a report to the Congress recomme an aviation policy’, ap- 
proved June 12, 1934, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

„%) If, in the opinion of the Postmaster General, the public 
interest requires it, he may grant extensions at any point of any 
route: Provided, That the aggregate mileage of all such extensions 
on any one route shall not exceed 250 miles, and that the rate 
of pay for such extensions shall not be in excess of the rate per 
mile fixed for the service thus extended.“ 

Page 2, after line 20, insert: 

“Src. 5. Subsection (d) of section 7 of the act entitled ‘An act 
to revise air-mail laws, and to establish a commission to make a 
report to the Congress reco! an aviation policy’, approved 
June 12, 1934, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(d) No person shall be qualified to enter upon the performance 
of, or thereafter to hold an air- mall contract, if it pays any officer, 
director, or regular employee compensation in any form whether as 

bonus. commission, or otherwise, at a rate exceeding $17,500 
per year for full time: Provided, That it shall be unlawful for any 
Officer or regular employee to draw a salary of more than $17,500 
per year from any air-mail contractor, or a salary from any other 
company if such salary from any company makes his total compen- 
sation more than $17,500 per year.“ 

Page 2, after line 20, insert: 

“Sec. 6. Whenever he shall find it to be in the public interest, 
because of the nature of the terrain and the impracticability of 
surface transportation, the Postmaster General may award con- 
tracts for the of any or all classes of mail by air- 
Plane upon star routes not over 200 airplane-miles in length by 
direct flight between termini, payment for such service to be made 
from the appropriation for inland rtation by star routes: 
Provided, That all laws and regulations not in conflict with this 
section governing star routes shall be applicable to contracts made 
under the authority of this section: Provided further, That the 


base rate of pay which may be allowed in awarding such con- 
cents per airplane-mile for a load not 


tracts shall not exceed 20 
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exceeding 250 of mail, and not exceeding 1 cent per air- 
plane-mile for each 20 pounds of mail carried in excess of the 
250-pound limit, except that in the discretion of the Postmaster 
General a higher base rate of pay may be allowed in awarding 
contract for carrying mail over circuitous routes of less than 75 
miles in 1 : And jurther, That the provisions of the 
act of June 12, 1934 (48 Stat. 933), as amended by the act of 
August 14, 1935 (49 Stat. 614), shall not apply to the transpor- 
tation of mail under this section: And provided further, That the 
Postmaster General shall not award more than five contracts for 
the transportation of mail under the authority of this section. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from New 
York tell us what these amendments mean? 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, the House sent over to the 
Senate a bill allowing the Post Office Department to initiate 
air-mail schedules on which certain safety appliances and 
equipment would be applied, in order that their use might 
be developed on a purely air-mail schedule rather than on a 
passenger schedule. The Senate added an amendment to 
that bill increasing the route mileage limitation from 35,000 
to 40,000 miles, and the flown mileage limitation from 52,- 
000,000 to 60,000,000 airplane miles. All of this is permissive 
only, and, of course, requires an appropriation before becom- 
ing a reality. 

The Senate also adopted another amendment which allows 
the Post Office Department to institute star-route services of 
not to exceed 200 miles similar to the service now in exist- 
ence in Hawaii and Alaska, where all classes of mail may be 
carried by airplane and paid for out of the star-route appro- 
priation. This service is particularly necessary in the winter 
season when it is impossible to convey the mail either by 
train or dog team in certain sections of the United States. 
Therefore, the bill that comes back is the experimental bill 
passed by the House with amendments permitting the exten- 
sion of the air-mail service and with regard to star-route 
services. 

Mr. SNELL. May I ask the gentleman a question in refer- 
ence to the Star Route Service? As I understand from his 
explanation, this does not materially affect the star routes 
in existence at the present time in the main part of the 
United States. 

Mr. MEAD. No; it does not. 

Mr. SNELL. It is entirely agreeable to all members of the 
committee? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. I discussed this matter with the mem- 
bers of my committee. 

Mr. RICH. Do I understand that the gentleman is going 
to extend the Air Mail Service 10,000,000 miles? 

Mr. MEAD. No. This is 8,000,000 scheduled or flight 
miles. For example, we may have between Pittsburgh and 
New York four daily services. We might increase that, we 
will say, to six services. The scheduled miles are the miles 
flown by the ship on all schedules, both going and coming, 
while the air-mail mileage is the ground mileage between 
Pittsburgh and New York. The scheduled miles between 
Pittsburgh and New York may be 10,000 miles, while the air 
mileage would not exceed 500 miles. 

Mr. RICH. You are increasing the number of trips? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. We allow an increase in the schedule 
of the air-mail miles within the appropriation. 

Mr. RICH. Do the revenues pay for the service that is 
rendered? 

Mr. MEAD. On the larger lines they are paying for the 
services rendered. 

Mr. RICH. Then this will in no way cause the Post Office 
Department to go further in the red? 

Mr. MEAD. Not at all. That Department will not spend 
another cent over and above that contained in the air-mail 
appropriation. 

Mr. RICH. This is something new, and we ought to con- 
gratulate the gentleman on that, because we have been going 
in the red too far, and we should try to get the receipts up. 

Mr. MEAD. The gentleman’s congratulations are 4 years 
too late. We have been out of the red for 4 years in the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. RICH. The reports do not show that. 
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Mr. MEAD. Perhaps not the way the gentleman reads 
them. 

Mr RICH. We have 3-cent postage, and we will never get 
back to the 2-cent postage again. You have now used up all 
the expenses and the Post Office Department is $80,000,000 
in the red. 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman remembers when we 
passed the bill in the House it provided for an extension of 
250 miles, and we provided in our bill that these extensions 
could take effect at any place on the air-mail route, not at 
the end of the route. Is that provision in this bill? 

Mr. MEAD. That provision is still in the bill, and I may 
say to the gentleman who sponsored the amendment that it 
was done in order that we might expand our air-mail serv- 
ices in the central portion of the country, whereas under the 
old law the extensions were only granted at the end of the 
line. That stopped development in the center of the country. 

The Senate amendments were concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, O’NEAL of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and to 
include therein a speech delivered by my colleague, Hon. 
ANDREW J. May. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
and to include therein two letters on the subject of revision 
of remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 2 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my own remarks in the RECORD, and in- 
clude therein a statement of Judge Ben C. Dawkins as to 
the crowded conditions existing in the District Court for the 
Western District of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of labor and wages and hours. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House, and in connection therewith to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be no dispute 
from any source that the agencies of government are badly 
in need of reorganization. 

Since commencing my service as a Member of Congress I 
have tried to make a special study of the operation of the 
Federal Government and the activities of the different de- 
partments and bureaus of the Government, so that I could 
be of better service to the people of my district. The activi- 
ties of the Government have been expanded to such an extent 
that they now affect the daily lives of every man, woman, 
and child in the Nation and in order to be of the best service 
to the people I think it is necessary that every Member of 
Congress should acquaint himself fully with every govern- 
mental activity. 

But I must confess that while I have made a special study 
during my 2 years in Congress I am still a long way from 
getting acquainted with the duties and functions of the 
numerous departments and agencies. It seems to me that 
when these departments and bureaus are so numerous that 
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even a Member of Congress cannot easily become acquainted 
with their activities it must be admitted that we need con- 
solidation, reduction, and simplification. 

For 150 years Congress has created new departments and 
bureaus without any apparent effort at uniformity or coor- 
dination. It seems that when some new function of govern- 
ment was undertaken a new department or bureau would be 
created to carry out the purpose desired. What is the result? 
First we have the 10 departments as follows: Department of 
Agriculture, Department of Commerce, Interior Department, 
Department of Justice, Labor Department, Navy Depart- 
ment, Post Office Department, Department of State, ‘Treasury 
Department, War Department. 

Then we have 142 bureaus and agencies, as follows: The 
Aeronautical Board; the Alley Dwelling Authority; American 
Battle Monuments Commission; Board of Tax Appeals; Cen- 
tral Statistical Board; Civil Service Commission; Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf; Commission of Fine Arts; Com- 
mission to the International Exposition on Art and Technique 
in Modern Life; Commodity Credit Corporation: Council of 
National Defense; District of Columbia Government; Elec- 
tric Home and Farm Authority; Emergency Conservation 
Work; Employees’ Compensation Commission; Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington; Farm Credit Administration; Fed- 
eral Board of Surveys and Maps; Federal Communications 
Commission; Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; Fed- 
eral Emergency Administration of Public Works; Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board; Federal Housing Administration; 
Federal Power Commission; Federal Prison Industries, Inc.; 
Federal Reserve System, Board of Governors; Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation; Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation; Federal Trade Commission; Foreign 
Service Buildings Commission; General Accounting Office; 
General Claims Arbitration, United States and Mexico; Great 
Lakes Exposition Commission; Greater Texas and Pan Amer- 
ican Exposition Commission; Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion; Industrial Cooperation; Inland Waterways Corporaton: 
International Boundary Commission, United States, Alaska, 
and Canada; International Boundary Commission, United 
States and Mexico; International Fisheries Commission, United 
States and Canada; International Joint Commission; Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; the Joint Board; the Joint 
Economy Board; Maritime Commission; Mixed Claims Com- 
mission; National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics: the 
National Archives; the National Archives Council; National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission; the National Emer- 
gency Council; National Labor Relations Board; National Me- 
diation Board; National Railroad Adjustment Board; Na- 
tional Resources Committee; National Youth Administration; 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau; Pan American Union; the 
Panama Canal; Perry’s Victory and International Peace 
Memorial Commission; Prison Industries Reorganization 
Administration; Railroad Administration; Railroad Retire- 
ment Board; Reconstruction Finance Corporation; Rural 
Electrificatiom Administration; Securities and Exchange 
Commission; Smithsonian Institution; Social Security 
Board; Soldiers’ Home; Special Mexican Claims Commission; 
Tariff Commission; Tennessee Valley Authority; Veterans’ 
Administration; War Finance Corporation; Washington Na- 
tional Monument Society; Works Progress Administration; 
Division of Research and Statistics; Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; Public Debt Service; Commissioner of Accounts and 
Deposits; Bureau of Internal Revenue; Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration; Bureau of Narcotics; Bureau of Customs; Mint 
Bureau; Bureau of Engraving and Printing; Procurement 
Division; United States Coast Guard; Public Health Service; 
Bureau of the Budget; Bureau of Insular Affairs; National 
Guard Bureau; Bureau of Navigation; Bureau of Ordnance; 
Bureau of Construction and Repair; Bureau of Engineering; 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery; Bureau of Aeronautics; 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts; Bureau of Yards and 
Docks; General Land Office; Cadastral Engineering Service; 
Office of Indian Affairs; Office of Education; Federal Board 
for Vocational Education; Geological Survey; Bureau of 
Reclamation; National Park Service; Bureau of Mines; Ter- 
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ritorial Officers; Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration; 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering; Bureau of Animal Industry; Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey; Land Acquisition Division; Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils; Bureau of Dairy Industry; Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine; Food and Drug Admin- 
istration; Forest Service; Commodity Exchange Adminis- 
tration; Bureau of Home Economics; Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry; Bureau of Public Roads; Soil Conservation Service; 
Weather Bureau; Farm Security Administration; Bureau of 


Air Commerce; Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 


National Bureau of Standards; Bureau of Fisheries; Bureau 
of Lighthouses; Coast and Geodetic Survey; Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation; Patent Office; Bureau 
of Labor Statistics; Immigration and Naturalization Sery- 
ice; Children’s Bureau; Women’s Bureau; United States 
Employment Service; United States Housing Corporation. 

No private business in this Nation could operate very long 
under the system we have in the Federal Government. Many 
of these bureaus and agencies are carrying on work of very 
much the same character, and, to my surprise, I find that one 
bureau or agency does not know what the other is doing. 
The duplication and overlapping of work is startling. Many 
have more employees than are needed, more employees than 
can find useful work to do, and I am convinced that millions 
and millions of dollars can be saved through proper consolida- 
tion and simplification. d 

There is no public question that interests me any more 
than efficiency and economy in government. The people who 
pay the taxes are entitled to have their money spent in an 
efficient and economical manner. One of the reasons our 
people object to high taxes today is because they see and 
know that a great deal of their money is being thrown away. 
It was, therefore, very disappointing to me to hear the state- 
ment by those who are sponsoring the reorganization bill 
that it will not do much toward securing efficiency and econ- 
omy, and I hope before we pass the bill it can be corrected 
and perfected in such manner as to bring about more effi- 
ciency in our Government and a more economical operation 
of our Government. 

I am also disappointed that this great question of reorgan- 
ization and consolidation has been beclouded by partisan 
attacks and cries of dictatorship. Many of you seem to forget, 
in your attacks upon the President, that we are also threat- 
ened with a dictatorship of bureaucracy. 

I am as jealous as any man of the rights of the people and 
the constitutional authority of the Congress, and I shall not 
vote to abridge or surrender either. But in my eagerness to 
secure efficiency and economy in government I do not intend 
to be swept off my feet by political or partisan issues. Con- 
gress has tried for years to reduce and consolidate these 
numerous bureaus and agencies, but the officials and hundreds 
of thousands of employees in these bureaus have been able 
to defeat those efforts. I am convinced that the only way 
in which we will be able to secure an efficient and economical 
program is by permitting some impartial agency to work out 
a plan and the enormous details and submit it to the Con- 
gress for its consideration and approval, and frankly I know 
of no single objection to requesting the President, through 
trained experts, to work out a plan of reorganization and 
consolidation of these numerous bureaus and agencies, with- 
out interference with those which are and must remain inde- 
pendent and of a quasi-judicial character, and then submit 
it for approval to the authority upon which rests the consti- 
tutional right and duty to legislate; that is, the Congress of 
the United States. 

I want to see more business in government and less gov- 
ernment in business, and my appeal is that we consider this 
question of reorganization as businessmen, free from the pas- 
sions of partisanship and politics; that we preserve and pro- 
tect every right and duty of the Congress; that we recognize 
and respect every right and duty of the President; and that 
we proceed in an orderly, lawful, and constitutional manner 
in seeking and securing an administration of the functions 
of government along the lines of efficiency and economy. We 
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can pass on to our children no greater inheritance nor per- 
form a greater service to those who are today groaning under 
the burden of taxation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
two brief addresses, one by the Governor of my State on the 
development of rural New England, and the other on trends 
in government, by Mr. A. W. Simpson, commissioner of public 
welfare of my State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and include 
therein a statement by John T. Flynn, economist. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


THE AMERICAN PURGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 
There was no objection. 
THE WORKINGMAN’'S JOB IS AT STAKE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, we are fighting today to 
defeat the passage of the reorganization bill, which millions 
of our people believe will enable the present dictatorship in 
Washington to, under the guise of legality, add to and con- 
solidate its dictatorial powers. 

There is another branch of our Government which, pre- 
tending to act under legal authority heretofore granted, is 
liquidating the employers in our land as surely, as syste- 
matically, and as effectively, as the Russian butchers 
slaughtered the kulaks. 

True, the purge now being carried on is not as bloody. 
It is just as disastrous and has the disadvantage of leaving 
those who feel its force upon the relief roll instead of in a 
grave. 

There are exceptions. It is to one of these that the atten- 
tion of the membership of the House is called, especially 
those Members who. have in the districts in which they live 
men who, through the years, have built up an industry and 
have been giving employment, in the aggregate, to hundreds 
of thousands of workers. 

Here is the story. In 1930 the Kiddie Kover Manufac- 
turing Co. came into existence in the beautiful little city of 
Grand Haven, Kent County, Mich. Arthur L. Colten was 
the manager, an industrious, conscientious, patriotic Ameri- 
can, the head of a typical American family—a wife and six 
children. 

The company gave employment to some 200 persons. When 
Governor Murphy gave encouragement to the unlawful ac- 
tivities of John L. Lewis and his C. I. O. in its invasion of 
Michigan and the seizure of the General Motors plants at 
Flint and elsewhere, this little company was caught in the 
backwash. 

A disagreement with the union, a C. I. O. affiliate, occurred. 
A strike was called. There was violence. A peace officer was 
assaulted. Three of the strikers were arrested for the assault. 
One, an 18-year-old girl, who had worked at the plant for 
less than 2 months; the other two, men who had never 
worked at the plant. 

The two men, after a jury trial, were sentenced to prison; 
the girl was given 6 months in jail, and was pardoned by 
Governor Murphy after serving 2 weeks. 

Charges were brought by the National Labor Relations 
Board. The usual hearing followed, with the usual result. 
The company was found guilty of unfair labor practices, 
and the Board ordered that the strikers be reinstated within 
10 days. 
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A copy of this order issued by the Board, which had per- 
secuted and harassed him for more than a year, was finally 
received by Mr. Colten. 

Realizing that the business to which he had given his life’s 
best efforts could no longer exist, when warred upon by the 
Federal Government, Colten Sunday went to his room in his 
home, and clutching the order of the Board in one hand, 
with a .32 caliber pistol, shot himself. He died two hours 
later, leaving the six children and the widow. 

Will Lewis, the Committee for Industrial Organization, the 
National Labor Relations Board, or the New Deal adminis- 
tration, which dispenses the more abundant life, care for the 
children and the widow and continue to give employment to 
those employees who have heretofore worked for the company 
which Mr. Colten managed? Or will the workers find other 
jobs? 

This is one instance where the end not only was tragic but 
cost a life—the life of a man who was persecuted, hounded, 
and driven to his death by an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

If this were an isolated instance it might be attributed to 
the nervous or mental condition of a man who could no 
longer endure persecution and it might be passed by as 
an incident in the great scheme of the giving of the more 
abundant life. 

While in other cases persecution by this Board has not re- 
sulted fatally, unfortunately its activities have resulted time 
and time again in the wrecking of an industrial concern, in 
the depriving of workers of their jobs, of stockholders of their 
source of income. ` 

It has added to the unemployment rolls, to the relief rolls, 
to the depression. 

You may shut your eyes; you may argue, but the cold, stark 
fact remains that, in plant after plant, the National Labor 
Relations Board has issued orders which will inevitably re- 
sult in producing unemployment, in the closing of industrial 
plants, junking of factories, bankruptcy to many a struggling 
concern. 

One union gains an ascendancy and demands a closed- 
shop contract. Members of another union stage a pitched 
battle in retaliation. In the adjoining town or the next State 
the opposite union is the collective-bargaining agency. It 
demands a closed shop and the battle by the opposing faction 
is brought on. 

The employer, caught in the strife between the two, is 
ground to powder, the savings of a lifetime wasted, the indus- 
try destroyed. 

Men are sick of relief jobs, of direct relief orders. Men 
want work. Employers want to give men work. They 
cannot do it while the policies of this administration con- 
tinue in force, 

The taking possession of industries in Italy was one of the 
excuses used by Mussolini for the seizure of industrial plants. 
Are those who here in America are taking possession of fac- 
tories, closing them by force of demands which cannot be met, 
preparing the ground for a revolution? 

We know the remedy to be the amendment of the Wagner 
law and a house cleaning in the N. L. R. B., purging it of that 
type who physically resemble and who intellectually entertain 
the views of the Russian Communists. 

Are we too fearful of our political lives to perform the duty 
which rests upon us and which we know must some day, and 
that right soon, if our democracy is to be preserved, be per- 
formed by this legislative body? 

We fear the dangers which may follow the passage of the 
reorganization bill, but today, now, all over this country, the 
National Labor Relations Board, aided by its ally, the Senate 
Civil Liberties Committee, is tyrannically destroying industry, 
the freedom of the worker, and sowing the seed which will 
inevitably, if this course continues, bring civil war. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Rxconp and include therein 
a radio address delivered last night by my distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor]. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 3331) to provide for reorganizing agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, extending the classified civil service, establishing 
a General Auditing Office and a Department of Welfare, and 
for other purposes; and pending that motion, I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate close in 3 hours, 

Mr. CHURCH. I object. 

Mr, JARRETT. I object. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlemen withhold their objection for a moment? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, if I hold the floor I will 
withhold the objection. I do not want to lose my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I suggest to the gentleman from 
Missouri in view of the many requests for time that debate 
run throughout the day and the bill be taken up for reading 
under the 5-minute rule tomorrow? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I have the floor. I object. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his’ objection? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes, Mr. Speaker; if I may hold the floor, 
I will reserve it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman from Illinois just objects 
to the 3 hours? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
it would seem to me that general debate should run through 
the day. I would think that in some way we might find a 
way of closing debate tonight without serious embarrass- 
ment. We will have to cut down the time of some of those 
who want to speak; that is, not give them as much time as 
we would like to give them, but we will be able to give every- 
body an opportunity in that time, I should think. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the senti- 
ment expressed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Connor]—— 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I did not yield to the gen- 
tleman. I still have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is modifying his request. 
The gentleman from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I ask for the regular order, Mr. Speaker, 
so the gentleman may object now. 

Mr. CHURCH. I object. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman has already objected. 

Mr. CHURCH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois object 
to the unanimous-consent request, as submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, for 3 hours? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am objecting, yes, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement 
made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. O'CONNOR], as 
well as the statement made by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TABER], I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate on the bill close when the House adjourns tonight. 

Mr. CHURCH. I object. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection? 

Mr. CHURCH. I withhold my objection at the request of 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair submit the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

The gentleman from Missouri, pending his motion to go 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, asks unanimous consent that general debate on the 
pending bill be closed at the conclusion of today’s pro- 
ceedings. 
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Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, I have discussed this with the distinguished 
majority leader and others, and I think that is a reasonable 
request. If we have the rest of the day for general debate 
and take up the reading of the bill tomorrow, I believe that 
will accommodate everybody. Of course, everybody knows 
my position on the bill. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Is it definitely understood there will be 
no reading of the bill today? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I understand the reading 
of the bill will not start until tomorrow. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Under the request it could not start until 
tomorrow, because the request provides that general debate 
continue until the House adjourns tonight. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
New York yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Is there any reason why some definite 
date could not be fixed with respect to when we will come 
to a vote on this bill? In the other body it is possible for 
Members to know a little bit in advance about when they 
are going to vote on a pending measure. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Of course, we are going to 
come to a vote on this bill about 1 o’clock tomorrow, when I 
submit my motion to strike out the enacting clause. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. OMALLEY. There are a good many Members who 
have gone along in this debate who are entitled to some con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. O’CONNOR, of New York. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I have been as insistent as any man on this 
side on having reasonable time to discuss this important 
legislation, and I think if we do run along until tonight and 
there is no special effort made to adjourn until everyone has 
had a reasonable opportunity to express himself, this will 
meet the situation fairly, and I therefore have no objection 
to the request made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will promise the gentleman that so far 
as I am concerned, I shall not move to rise until I have an 
agreement with the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. There is 
no reason for us to keep on talking here about this. 

Mr. STACK. Will the gentleman agree to give those of 
us on this side of the aisle who are opposed to the bill 
some time? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I have requests for time before me and 
I may say that over half of the requests, which will be 
granted, are from those in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the distinguished chairman of the 
committee if he will be kind enough to inform the House 
of the contents of the amendment the committee proposes 
to offer to the committee amendment with reference to hav- 
ing a concurrent resolution? As I understand it, the com- 
mittee has had a good deal of difficulty in working out the 
amendment which the committee intends to present to the 
House as being constitutional, and I submit that some of 
the rest of us would like to have a little time to examine 
the amendment. May I ask the gentleman if he will give 
us an opportunity to see the amendment and study its con- 
tents? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Knirrin] is pre- 
paring that amendment. I have not had an opportunity to 
talk with the gentleman this morning and I do not know 
whether the amendment has been prepared in final form, 
but as soon as it is ready, I shall inform the gentleman. 
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Mr. BOILEAU. Can the gentleman give us any assurance 
as to when it will be ready? The request with respect to 
the amendment was made last Saturday, and I think we 
ought to have some idea now as to what is going to be in the 
amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will guarantee the gentleman that as 
soon as it is available I shall do my best to see that he 
gets the information. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill S. 3331, the Government re- 
organization bill, with Mr. McCormack in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. FRED M. Vinson]. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, it will be my pur- 
pose to speak to the bill, and particularly that part of the 
bill, title III, generally referred to as the General Accounting 
Office title. It is rather amusing to me to hear statements 
made concerning this bill and concerning the select com- 
mittee handling the bill with reference to their independence 
or, rather, lack of independence. 

Mr. Chairman, we report this bill to you as the agents and 
servants of the House. We bring it to you after months of 
deliberation. The history in connection with this committee 
May cause some folks to realize that the independence of the 
committee and the independence of all members of the com- 
mittee have been what you would have it be. The committee 
was formed by your vote on January 19, 1937. Two resolu- 
tions were voted, and the House, by your vote, set up a 
committee to bring in proposed legislation in regard to the 
reorganization of the executive agencies of our Government. 
The Speaker of this House appointed the committee. I 
considered it a signal honor to have been charged with this 
responsibility even though—and the Speaker will bear me 
out—I said to him that because of other work that had been 
imposed upon me here I preferred not to serve upon the 
committee. He asked me to serve, and I accepted the re- 
sponsibility. From the moment of appointment until now 
the committee has had independence of thought and inde- 
pendence of action. We met with the joint committee and 
we had 13 days of hearings. In addition to that the select 
committee of the Senate had hearings. In addition to that 
the Byrd select committee had hearings. Thousands of 
pages were printed upon the subject of reorganization. The 
House committee broke up into subcommittees and we 
worked for days and weeks in regard to the particular bills 
to which the subcommittees directed their attention. 

I am speaking now in connection with the General Ac- 
counting Office bill and tell you that the hearings will show 
that this bill is an evolution, an evolvement, from the ex- 
periences of the Government and from the studies and ex- 
periences of members of the committee in their own right. 

Opponents of this measure still talk about the abolition of 
the General Accounting Office. The General Accounting 
Office is not abolished in the House bill. The recommenda- 
tion of the Brownlow committee was to abolish the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and to put the functions of control 
in the hands of the Treasury. With independence, your 
committee said, “No; that the General Accounting Office 
by and large had done a good job, and we wanted to continue 
that agency.” The record is clear that the General Ac- 
counting Office has not performed the function for which 
it was set up. If you will talk with people in the General 
Accounting Office who are fair, they will tell you they have 
not made an independent audit from the time they came 
into being. 

The question of putting the control functions in the Bud- 
get came up after we had prepared our bill. The original 
Senate bill, S. 2700, was introduced on June 23, 1937. We 
had prepared our bill before that time and had it ready for 
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submission to the subcommittee and then to the full com- 
mittee. It was reported to the House in August. 

Folks who prate of their love for the Constitution, I ask 
you to hear me now. Folks who say that they respect the 
Constitution, I ask your ear. On last Friday I made a 
speech in this place and recounted the history relative to 
the control of expenditures by the Federal Government. I 
started with the Constitutional Convention. I referred to 
the Madison amendment in the First Congress. I referred 
to contemporaneous construction for 131 years. I referred to 
testimony before the select committee on the Budget and 
Accounting Act in 1919, seeking to have an independent 
audit, so that the Congress would know how the people's 
money was being spent. 

I referred to Supreme Court decisions, the Myers case, the 
Springer case, strong opinions rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in respect of the power of Con- 
gress “to deal with the property of Government by making 
rules and not by executing them.” I referred to Stockman 
against Liddy—a Colorado case—and to the Tremaine 
case—a New York case—as well as the Mitchell opinion. 

Mr. Chairman, those who believe in the maintenance of 
constitutional government, I challenge you to say that the 
fathers in the Constitutional Convention—that Madison and 
those in the First Congress, and those who lived during the 
131 years down to 1921, did not know how to interpret the 
Constitution and the divisions of power. I recall as witnesses 
the testimony before the committees when the Budget and 
Accounting Act was being considered. I call as a witness in 
regard to this subject a statement in our own hearings made 
by a great American, a man who won distinction for him- 
self as a lawyer and a lawmaker in both the House and the 
Senate of the United States, a man who loved the Consti- 
tution. 

I refer to the late Joseph T. Robinson, who was chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Organization. I read from a 
statement he made in those hearings, mainly for the pur- 
pose of giving you his views and likewise to show you that 
this is a novel proposition. The idea of control of expendi- 
tures and a real check in the legislative branch is not a new 
scheme. It did not come here overnight. 

I did some work in regard to this matter and presented 
my views to the joint committee. I will not bore you with 
those views at this time, but I will read what Senator Rob- 
‘inson said in regard to the constitutional control of expendi- 
tures and a real check in the legislative branch is not a new 
legislative agency. 

The following colloquy led up to this statement made by 
Chairman Robinson: 

Representative VINsoN. The question of power there is a very 
serious one, I think, Senator Brno. When that agency is of the 
legislative, to my mind, it is beyond our power. I dislike to reach 
that conclusicn, too; but I think the authorities make it rather 
clear that after Congress appropriates money, with limitations that 
anything that it wants as to spending, that then it is a responsi- 
bility of the Executive as to the spending of that money. 

Senator Byrd. Only to this extent, I think, Mr. Vinson, if Con- 
gress appropriates the money and says it shall be spent in a cer- 
tain way, namely, bids shall be asked for and a number of restric- 
tions shall be required, then I think Congress has a right to know 


ere appropriations have been legally expended in accordance with 
e law. 

Representative Vivson. Congress may have a right to know, and 
should know, how it is spent, but getting rid of that particular 
money is an executive function. And if the Executive fails to live 
up to the law, why Congress can refuse the appropriation next 
time; but Congress, in my opinion, cannot tie a rope on to a dollar 
and hand it over to the Executive and still control the manner 
of the expenditure by the Executive. 

Senator Byrp. Of course, I am not a lawyer and know nothing 
about the Constitution, but I should certainly think Congress has 
a right to prescribe the ways and means whereby the money shall 
be properly spent. 

Representative Cocruran. Congress can limit the purposes of the 
expenditures, but there are numerous decisions to support Mr. 
Vinson’'s contention. 

The CHARMAN, I think the Comptroller General regards himself 
as an agent of the Congress rather than as an agent of the Execu- 
tive. I have talked with him personally and he has emphasized 
the fact that the Comptroller General is the legislative agent. 

Senator Brnp. That is the basis of the act. 


* * * * . * s 
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The CHAMRMAN (Senator Robinson). And therefore the pertinency 
of the remark of the gentleman from Kentucky—can Congress, 
after it makes an appropriation, through its agent, which is the 
same as it is itself for the purposes of this discussion, control the 
expenditure? The point that Mr, Vinson makes is, to my mind, 
a very clear one; namely, that after the appropriation has been 
made upon any condition Congress sees fit to adopt it then devolves 
upon the Executive, and not upon the legislative, to make the 
expenditure in conformity with the conditions. If so, I think that 
it is a very serious question whether we can say by legislation that 
we not only make this appropriation and attach conditions for 
its expenditure, but we will make the expenditure, or make the 
expenditures, ourselves. I agree with Mr. Vinson that the Supreme 
Court would probably hold, or any other court would probably 
hold, that it is an effort to exercise a legislative function by the 
legislative department, and therefore futile. 

Senator BYRD.. The act of 1921 did just that, did it not, so it has 
been in effect 15 years? 

The CHARMAN. I think it is true the bill intended to prescribe 
an agent of the legislative department and not an agent of the 
Executive. But that is the point Mr. Vuvson makes, as I under- 
stand it, that we cannot, either in an act heretofore passed or in 
an act hereafter to be passed, exercise a valid legislative authority 
by controlling an expenditure, by directing an expenditure, by 
making an expenditure after we have made the appropriation. 
(From hearings before Joint Committee on Government Organiza- 
tion of the Congress of the United States, 75th Cong., Ist sess., 
Pp. 265-267, Mar. 19, 1937.) 


Mr. Chairman, in the face of the history of this country, 
in the face of Supreme Court decisions, and in the light 
of that statement of a great man, a great lawyer, who 
looked through the doors of the Supreme Court that were 
ajar, until the God of our destiny called him home, I ask 
those who say that our control features are unconstitutional 
to point to a single authority. A week has passed and none 
has been forthcoming. In fact, we reported the bill to the 
House on August 19, 1937, and no authority to the contrary 
has been produced. 

Oh, they say that even though we reserve to the Comp- 
troller General every power that is vested in him under the 
Budget and Accounting Act except that of postaudit, be- 
cause he is of the executive department he would not have 
courage enough to do the right thing. That condition ex- 
isted for 131 years before there was a Budget and Account- 
ing Act. The control was in the Executive, where the 
fathers placed it. j 

Mr. Chairman, if we had removed the provision attempt- 
ing to make the Comptroller General a legislative agent and 
had done nothing else, criticism might be tenable, but we 
do not do that. We set up a real arm of the legislative 
branch. We set up a man who can say “No.” The question 
has been asked, Can the Comptroller General under our 
bill say “No”? Mr. Chairman, in the first place, except in 
the heat of debate, men are not so small, so weak, and so 
eager to hold public office as would cause any real man to 
swerve from the course that he thought was right. 

There have been dozens and dozens of instances where 
men in the executive branch of the Government have re- 
fused to bend their knee to the Executive when they thought 
he, the Executive, was wrong. It happens every day in 
this Government, If you will pardon an allusion to one of 
our colleagues, may I call your attention to a grand little 
man from Maryland who was on the Tariff Commission. 
When Mr. Coolidge wanted him to bend his knee, Davi 
Lewis said “No.” I could point to many such instances. 
A man who would be craven enough, regardless of what 
position he occupied, legislative, judicial, or executive, who 
would not have the courage to say “yes” when he should 
say “yes,” and “no” when he should say “no,” does not 
deserve the honor of his people nor the honor of the man- 
date conferring the office upon him. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. I must decline to yield on ac- 
count of the time element. I say to you that in this bill we 
set up a legislative agent. I grant that you folks must have 
had the same trouble I had when I heard that first talk 
about an audit. I have been accused of being everything, 


including an accountant and a bookkeeper, and of course, 

while I like encomium, I cannot lay claim to such honor. 
When I first heard the term “audit,” do you know what 

I thought? It may be what you thought. It may be what 
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you are thinking now. I thought that after a year’s ex- 
penditure they would send some fellow to look over the 
books and then draw a conclusion from the books. I did 
not know what the audit actually was. It may be that 
some of you gentlemen are in the same fix. 

Mr. Chairman, let me tell you what this audit is. This 
audit includes the power to say whether the money was 
properly spent or not. That is what the audit is. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. I regret that I cannot yield. 

Assume an employee spends $10 in traveling expenses. 
Under this bill, that voucher when it is made up goes to 
the auditor general from the disbursing officer. It goes 
to him then. The auditor general then determines whether 
the money was improperly spent. It does not make any 
difference whether the amount involved is $10 or $10,000,000. 
Before the account is settled it must pass the scrutiny of the 
auditor general. If he thinks the money was not properly 
spent, he immediately notifies the disbursing officer so that 
the disbursing officer will have the information to straighten 
out the account. As the situation exists now sometimes 
many months pass before the disallowance comes back to 
the disbursing officer. 

Under this provision for the auditor general, every activ- 
ity of the Federal Government, every voucher and every 
account will be passed on by him, the legislative officer. 
This is not the case now. There are more than 16 agencies 
that the Congress itself has solemnly taken from under 
the supervision and control of the General Accounting Office. 
I refer to the R. F. C., the F. D. I. C., the H. O. L. C., 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935, and many other 
agencies that have spent many millions of dollars. 

Under this bill their current expenditures will be audited 
by the auditor general. Now let us go one step further. 
Assume that the auditor general says the money should not 
be spent. He is standing there without any danger of 
removal, truly a legislative agent. The Comptroller General 
takes issue with him. The Comptroller General says, “I 
think it should be O, K.’d.” The Comptroller General 
O. K.’s it. Then the auditor general reports the disagree- 
ment to the Congress of the United States. Could the worst 
enemy of this administration or this particular feature of 
the bill say the Congress has lost control over the expendi- 
tures, in view of the fact a man is standing there, a real 
watchdog of the Treasury, to see that the executive branches 
of the Government do not improperly spend money, and 
who can say to the Congress that this money is not being 
properly spent? We will have more control in the legisla- 
tive branch of government under this bill than we have 
today. Because under the present set-up the man who has 
the right to say how the money shall be spent is the man 
who audits his own accounts. It is not strange that Con- 
gress is not informed of any error in his action. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. I must decline to yield, on 
account of time solely. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 
additional minutes. 

Here is a statement in the New York Herald Tribune, 
April 5, 1938, written by Mr. Walter Lippmann, in which he 
discusses the whole reorganization bill and particularly the 
General Accounting Office. In part he says this: 

To have Congress learn promptly and from its own agent how 
money has been spent is, it seems to me, the most effective check 
that Congress can set up against the Executive. Does anyone 
suppose that the President or a Cabinet officer or a bureau head 
would dare to spend money for some purpose not authorized by 
Congress if he knew for certain that within a short time the 
transaction would be audited, that it would be reported to Con- 
gress, and that he would have to explain his acts? This is the 
system by which Parliament holds the British Executive account- 
able. There can be little doubt that it is the most effective 
system of accountability in the world. 

[Applause.] 
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Keep in mind that under the existing system control of 
expenditures is held by one man, and he determines whether 
or not he has exercised proper judgment or proper discre- 
tion. Naturally, Congress never hears from him as to whether 
he is right or wrong. 

I insert the Lippmann article in full at this point: 

TODAY AND Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
ENDS AND MEANS: THE REORGANIZATION BILL 


The intensity of the opposition to the Byrnes reorganization 
bill is clearly out of all proportion to the substance of the bill 
itself. Under any interpretation, however strained, it is not 
possible, I think, to find in the measure as passed by the Senate 
any grant of new powers to the President which gives support to 
the charge that it would aggrandize his power or diminish that of 
Congress. On the contrary, a very strong case can be made out for 

that the most important part of the measure is the reform 
of the accounting system and that this reform offers Congress a 
better means than it has ever had before to find out what the 
Executive has done and then to hold the Executive responsible. 

There is room, of course, for honest differences of opinion on all 
these points but under ordinary circumstances the bill itself 
would never proyoke such passionate resistance. The debate does 
not turn upon whether the President of the United States should 
be authorized to do these things but upon whether more authority 
of any kind should be entrusted to this particular President—to 
the man who tried to pack the Supreme Court and to purge the 
Federal judiciary, to the man who has had the spending of such 
immense sums of money, to the man who tried in his original 
Proposal to obtain control of the quasi-judicial commissions and 
independent agencies, to the man who already exercises more 
personal power than any President in the history of the country. 
The resistance is not to the Byrnes bill but to the excessive per- 
sonal power of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the object of the 
opposition is not to prevent reorganization of the executive branch 
po s put a spectacular and decisive check upon this President's 
authority. 

Using Mr. Philip Guedalla’s maxim that any stigma is good 
enough to beat a dogma with, the opponents of the bill are 
meeting the President’s cry that he is beset by reactionaries 
with the charge that this bill gives him dictatorial powers. Yet, 
except that the bill provides a convenient way of challenging and 
perhaps defeating Mr. Roosevelt, it is impossible, I think, to sus- 
tain the main argument against it. 

There is much discussion, for example, about the provision 
which authorizes him to regroup executive agencies without abol- 
ishing any of their functions, subject to the right of Congress to 
disapprove within 60 days. This has been described as being in 
some way like the judiciary bill. But is it? Is there not a rad- 
ical difference between giving the Chief Executive authority to 
reorganize his own branch of the Government and giving him 
authority to reorganize a coordinate branch of the Government? 
Who has a better right than the President to say how the agencies 
under him can be most efficiently organized? And is it any 
extension of executive power to let the Chief Executive take the 
initiative in deciding how agencies, already under his control, 
Shall be grouped? The opposition is demanding that the bill 
be amended so that instead of letting the President reorganize 
these agencies unless Congress disapproves, he may reorganize 
them only if Congress affirmatively approves. The amendment 
is intended to defeat the whole proposal. For the President 
already has the power to ask Congress to approve administrative 
reorganization, and no new legislation is needed to confirm it. 

This part of the bill is, it seems to me, of only minor impor- 
tance. It does not add anything substantial to the President’s 
power to let him move the bureaus around from one department 
to another. He had this power for 2 years and he used it hardly 
at all. If he wishes to use it for a sinister purpose, it is hard 
to see how he could do anything very sinister by taking a bureau 
away from, say, Secretary Wallace and giving it to Secretary 
Ickes. He controls all the bureaus anyway, and whether he con- 
trols them through one of his subordinates or through another 
does not seem to me to matter very much. To see in this an 
advance toward dictatorship is, I think, to strain at a gnat. The 
truth is, I believe, that this power will not be used much for good 
or for evil, and that both the administration and the opposition 
are exaggerating its importance. 

The important feature of the bill is the proposal to have Con- 
gress appoint an auditor general who will report to a joint com- 
mittee of Congress. The opponents of the bill argue that the 
effect of this reform will be to abolish the power of the inde- 
pendent Ccmptroller to prevent illegal expenditures. But, for my 
own part, I am persuaded of two things—first, that the existing 
Comptroller is unable to do what he is supposed to do and that 
he has never done it, and that an audit of the relief and re- 
covery expenditures in the past 5 years would prove this conten- 
tion up to the hilt; and, second, I am persuaded that the auditor 
general under the Byrnes bill will, for the first time in our his- 
tory, enable Congress to see clearly how the money has been spent 
and whether the Executive has obeyed the will of Congress. 

To have Congress learn promptly and from its own agent how 
money has been spent is, it seems to me, the most effective check 


that Congress can set up against the Executive. Does anyone 
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suppose that the President or a Cabinet officer or a bureau head 
would dare to spend money for some purpose not authorized by 
Congress if he knew for certain that within a short time the 
transaction would be audited, that it would be reported to Con- 
gress, and that he would have to explain his acts? This is the 
system by which Parliament holds the British executive account- 
able, and there can be little doubt that it is the most effective 
system of accountability in the world. 

So the question for me is whether an essentially good bill 
ought to be defeated, not on its merits but on the general ground 
that it is a good moment to clip the personal authority of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is the question of whether the end 
justifies the means. For the end is, I think desirable; it is clear 
to me that Mr. Roosevelt has more personal power than is good for 
him or for the country, and that to restore a more constitutional 
spirit in the Government and to reduce his excessive personal 
authority would make for national confidence and would tend to 
restore social peace. 

But to reach this end by defeating an essentially good measure, 
and to defeat this measure by an agitation that disregards the 
intrinsic merits of the issue is a most undesirable procedure in a 
democracy. To do that is to stoop to conquer and to make the 
end justify the means. That is something that the champions of 
liberty in the world today cannot afford to indulge in. For the 
essence of popular government depends upon the conviction that 
issues will be determined by a debate that seeks the truth. And 
in the long run I cannot believe that any good can come from 
anything which undermines this conviction. 


Mention has been made of the shelterbelt appropriation 
of $15,000,000. We are told that the Comptroller General 
stood in the way of an improper and illegal expenditure 
of this sum of money for the planting of trees. What are 
the facts? The facts are that a request came from the 
Secretary of Agriculture for $15,000,000 with reference to 
a shelterbelt project in the West. It was turned down on 
July 11. The Comptroller General turned it down because, 
he said, the particular appropriation was not available for 
that purpose. Then the request was modified and submitted 
to the Comptroller General who then ruled that Congress 
had appropriated moneys for the planting of trees and that 
money was available therefor. 

Anything is good to throw up in a quarrel, I grant that. 
I have always been careful in my service in the House, 
however, not to cast reflection upon a fellow Member, and 
I have been in some tough battles since I have been here. 
I believe you folks will recall the battle we had in connec- 
tion with the bonus, when the going was rough. I thought 
the boys were not going to be paid their adjusted service 
compensation, with a money plan hooked onto it. So I 
introduced the bill sponsored by the American Legion, pay- 
ing the certificates out of Treasury funds. If there were 
ever two Members who fought the whole way, I believe it 
could be said they were the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman], and myself. We fought in committee and we 
fought on the floor of the House. We stood toe to toe and 
exchanged blows. The motive of neither was impugned, 
and we came from that fight friends. So I say that when 
motives are impugned and insinuations are hurled, generally 
it is because there is either a lack of facts to support their 
cause or an ignoring of the true facts. I am reminded of 
the story about the J. P. lawyer who did not have any 
facts and did not have any law to support his case, so the 
only thing he could do was go in and raise the devil with 
the opposing counsel. 

It has been stated several times in the debate in the 
House that this provision subordinates the Comptroller 
General to the authority of the Attorney General. This 
clearly is not the case. The authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to render opinions upon the request of the Comptroller 
General or the head of any department is limited to the 
jurisdiction and authority of the Comptroller General. Sec- 
tion 303 by specific language vests in the General Account- 
ing Office “the power to determine the availability of ap- 
propriations”; that is, to determine the uses for which ap- 
propriations may be expended. Such determinations are 
not subject to review by the Attorney General. If the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, however, attempts to revise the 
actions of executive officers acting under authority and dis- 
cretion vested in them by acts of Congress, the executive 
officer may appeal ta the Attorney General for an opinion 
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in the case, but the opinion is limited strictly to questions 
of jurisdiction. The opinions of the Attorney General under 
this provision are limited to the question, What officer is 
vested with authority by the Congress to make the determi- 
nation?” The decisions of the Comptroller General are not 
subject to review on the merits of the case, but only on 
whether he had exceeded his jurisdiction or authority. 

This provision is designed to correct one of the principal 
defects in the existing system. At the present time the 
Comptroller General determines by his own decisions the 
jurisdiction and authority of his office. Executive depart- 
ments and agencies have maintained repeatedly that the 
Comptroller General has usurped the authority vested in 
them by Congress. Prior to 1921 the Comptroller of the 
Treasury followed the practice of joining with department 
heads in asking the Attorney General for an opinion upon 
any contested ruling. This gave the departments an appeal 
whenever they believed that a ruling of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury was unauthorized. What is provided in this 
bill is not a general appeal procedure similar to that which 
prevailed prior to 1921, but only appeals upon questions of 
jurisdiction. This is to provide a means to settle jurisdic- 
tional disputes between the General Accounting Office and 
the departments, for which at present no provision is made. 

To illustrate the type of question which will be raised un- 
der the authority of the Attorney General to review the 
jurisdiction of the General Accounting Office, the following 
cases may be cited. In these cases the departments have 
asserted that the Comptroller General exceeded his juris- 
diction and encroached upon the authority or discretion 
vested in the head of the department. 

In his reply to the Joint Committee on Organization, 
the Secretary of State cited the following case in which he 
claimed that the Comptroller General had encroached upon 
the authority vested in the President. The appropriations 
for the Foreign Service have for many years carried a con- 
tingent item for “such other miscellaneous expenses as the 
President may deem necessary.” Some years ago the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office required that the President issue an 
Executive order listing the items which would be allowable. 
The Secretary of State reports: 

Notwithstanding this Executive order, the General Accounting 
Office has in some cases refused to allow expenditures listed 
therein. Also the necessity for an Executive order each time a new 
or emergency item comes up which the Secretary of State con- 
siders essential, places an unni burden on the President. 
*The obvious intent of Congress to enable a suitable flexi- 
bility as shown by the provisions quoted, was effective for that 
purpose until decisions of the Comptroller General in recent years 
have restricted the Department and it is no longer able, with any 
degree of certainty that its action will be approved, to meet un- 
usual and unforeseen items of this character. 

One of the cases cited by the Secretary of Agriculture is 
as follows: Section 10 (e) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of May 12, 1933, provides that “the action of any officer, 
employee, or agent in determining the amount of and in 
making any rental or benefit payment shall not be subject 
to review by any officer of the Government other than the 
Secretary of Agriculture or Secretary of the Treasury.” 
Nevertheless, the Comptroller General maintained that i 
was the duty of his office to review “the sufficiency of the 
evidence supporting each payment” and required the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration to submit to it a copy 
of every form and contract for benefit payment. 

Another case, cited by the Secretary of the Navy, involves 
the authority of the Secretary to adopt plans and designs 
submitted by shipbuilding contractors. An act of 1886 pro- 
vided that— 

The Secretary of the Navy shall not contract for the construction 
or completion of any of said vessels, or of their engines, machinery, 
or boilers, until drawings ana specifications of the same shall have 
been provided or adopted by him. 

The Navy contended that this authorized the Secretary to 
permit bidders to submit alternative designs, but the Comp- 
troller General held otherwise and ordered the Navy to stop 
the practice of permitting alternative designs which it had 
followed for 50 years, 
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Another case was cited by the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, as follows: 

In a decision dated September 23, 1922, the Comptroller General 
of the United States arrogated to himself the authority to review 
the findings and decisions of the Commission upon claims arising 
under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act of September 7, 
1916, in respect to questions of both law and fact. This decision 
of the Comptroller was made notwithstanding the clear provisions 
of the statute vesting in the Commission final authority to “decide 
all questions arising under this act.“ The decision was also made 
in direct conflict with an opinion of the Attorney General of the 
United States regarding the finality of the Commission’s decisions 
in such matters. The issue involved in this matter was the au- 
thority of the Commission to award compensation for disability or 
death caused by occupational disease. The Comptroller General, 
by the narrowest possible construction of the law, held that such 
awards were not lawful. His views in this respect were forced upon 
the Commission by his action in denying it the use of any funds 
appropriated by the Congress for the payment of compensation 
benefits or funds for administrative expenses. 

Congress in a subsequent act on June 5, 1924, authorized 
awards in cases involving occupational disease and prohib- 
ited the Comptroller General from reviewing “the findings 
of fact in and the decisions of the Commission upon the 
merits of any claim presented under or authorized by this 
act, if supported by competent evidence.” 

Another case involving jurisdiction is cited by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution approved March 28, 1918 (44 Stat. 
499), reads as follows: “That the Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and hereby is, authorized to such official papers 
and documents as the Secretary may direct.” Despite this clear 
and unequivocal language of the statute, the General Accounting 
Office in 15 Comptroller General 171 (1935), held that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior could not delegate to the Assistant to the 
Secretary the authority to sign orders entitling employees to 
reimbursement of travel and other expenses involved in a transfer 
from one official duty station to another. 


In the celebrated Philippine Scout case, the Secretary of 
War, acting on behalf of the President, retired Miguel under 
a statute authorizing the President to retire enlisted men 
of the United States Army. The General Accounting Office 
ruled that— 

* * * Thè retirement of enlisted men of the Philippine 
Sona is not authorized even by the remotest implication of the 
aws. 

The case was finally appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court which held that retirement was clearly au- 
thorized, Mr. Justice Sutherland stating in the decision 

$s * > Statutory provisions so clear and precise do not re- 
quire construction. In such cases as this the Court has often 
held the language is conclusive. There can be no construction 
where there is nothing to construe.” (United States v. Shreveport 
Grain Co. (287 U. S. 77, 83), and cases cited (Miguel v. McCarl 
(1933), 291 U. S. 442). 

Now, in this last case, when people have honest differences 
as to the authority and the jurisdiction of the Comptroller 
General’s office, do you not think it is well enough to let the 
chief law officer determine the question of jurisdiction; that 
is, whether the discretion has been lodged in the Executive, 
by the act of Congress, or whether it is placed in the Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. I must conclude. 

I now want to hurry on to one further thought. The 
hearings will disclose that I injected a personal reference 
relating to my experience on the Appropriations Committee. 
I told you about that the other day. For 10 or 12 years the 
thought has been in my mind that Congress ought to know 
something about where the money is being spent. They 
ought to have an agency to report to them so that Congress 
will know how the money is being spent, and then Congress 
can act by limitation on appropriation bills or in respect of 
authorization language. Oh, this preaudit stuff that they talk 
about—“locking the barn door after the horse is stolen.” If 
anything is stolen, it is already stolen and it has been so 
throughout the years, although I am not, of course, charg- 
ing theft. I am merely stating that only 342 percent of the 
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vouchers are preaudited. Ninety-six and one-half percent 
are audited after the expenditures, and when it comes to 
dollars the representatives of the Comptroller General’s 
office say that the preaudited dollars are even a less per- 
centage than 34% percent of total expenditures. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Kentucky 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the 
insinuation that has been made on the floor. A question was 
asked me and I was not privileged to answer it at the time. I 
think I have answered it in a general way, but I want to an- 
swer it specifically. I could dodge the question because it re- 
lated to the “power” in a judge. The power in a judge is the 
same, whether he is appointed for a term or for life. Ah, no- 
bedy can question that. The power to render judgment is the 
same whether it is for a term or without term. Answering the 
question, may I say, that upon the bench I will exercise the 
same independence of thought and the same independence of 
action I have exercised from the time of my youth, when 
it was necessary for me to be independent, and necessary 
for me, on my own, to fight my way through to the educa- 
tion that I desired. I will have the same independence 
of thought, I will have the same independence of action 
that I have had on the athletic field, in the courthouse, and 
in this body. [Applause.] Oh, my friends, no man that 
knows me will ever say that Frep Vinson is not independent. 
My weakness has been that I have been too independent. 
I have heard so from my friends. 

In the first place, I come from a country where they 
breathe independence. I come from a people who have 
always been independent. My people have never bent the 
knee. Early in the last century they came across the moun- 
tains from Virginia and North Carolina into a new world. 
Independent spirits were they. English, Irish, Scotch blood 
runs through my veins; and in those mountains we acquired, 
because we desired it, more independence; and it is to laugh 
for anyone to say that I am not independent. 

Is it independence to disregard the Brownlow committee 
report? Is it independence to reach one’s conclusion before 
there was any thought of future consideration in another 
branch of this Government? Your committee and I have 
not changed our position in regard to the fundamental cor- 
rectness of the proposed legislation. 

I regret that in the heat of debate insinuation should be 
made by a man who prefaced his remarks by saying that he 
was my friend. I do not have any deep feelings toward 
him. I know his nature, I know his impetuosity, I know 
his sincerity of purpose. Let me say not for myself but for 
my children, may God deliver them from that kind of 
friend! 

I present this argument to you for what it is worth, the 


history of this country, court decisions, the philosophy of 


our Government, and plain common sense. Let them attack 
that rather than by insinuation impugn the independence 
of the men who were charged with the responsibility by the 
House to prepare and report this legislation. 

I want to say in passing that I appreciate the attitude 
that the House has always had toward me, I appreciate the 
friendships, whether you agree with me or not. No man ever 
saw a frown on my face when one of my friends disagreed 
with me. Every Representative has the right to his opinion, 
whatever it may be. Let me say to you that when I go 
I leave the House, including my friends on the left, with 
regret and with fond affection. I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. May]. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, nobody will deny that the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government needs reorganization. 
Nobody can question the fact that the Democratic Party is: 
for reorganization. We publicly expressed the desire of our 
party in the platforms of 1932 and 1936. The only differ- 
ence in our position now and then is that we say now that 
we want a reorganization for efficiency without any definite, 
promise of economy. In our platform of 1932 we declared 
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for reorganization such as would bring about economy or a 
reduction of governmental expenditures by 25 percent. We 
were definite about it; and I am here today to say to this 
House that I am for some plan of reorganization of the 
executive departments of the Government, but I do not agree 
with the plan that is proposed. 

My plan is one that would give to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Senate of the United States control 
over their own affairs. I have prepared a concurrent reso- 
lution embodying my views on the subject, and I propose 
today to place it in the Recorp that the Members of the 
House may read it and understand just what it means. If 
the motion by the gentleman from New York to strike the 
enacting clause of the bill is defeated, I shall then offer that 
resolution as a substitute for the pending bill, and it may be 
that it will be subject to a point of order as not being ger- 
mane. There is the point where I shall test the good faith 
of the Organization Committee—and I do not question 
their good faith or good intentions—as to whether they are 
willing for the Congress to keep in its own hands its own 
affairs and attend to its own business. I am hopeful the 
committee will not raise the question of germaneness. 

There are two reasons why I would like to see such a reso- 
lution enacted, and they are these: There is a universal fear 
in this country in the hearts and minds of more people than 
were afraid of the Supreme Court proposal last year. 

It may be groundless, and so far as the President is con- 
cerned, I am sure it is groundless, but nevertheless the feel- 
ing exists that we are approaching the day when we may 
have a dictator in this country. The people are complaining 
throughout the land that the Congress of the United States 
has abdicated its constitutional functions to legislate. My 
resolution is the answer to both of these issues. It will allay 
the fears of the people and leave the job in the hands of the 
Congress. 

If we are to answer those two things by telling the country 
that the Congress is going to appoint its own committee, 
formulate its own plan of reorganization, and put it through 
to make it effective and reduce governmental expenditures, 
cut out overlapping and the unnecessary duplication of the 
activities of the Government, then the Democratic Party will 
have fulfilled its mission and will have kept its pledge to the 
American people. That is what Istand for. I do not believe 
we can set up a new department and achieve the slightest 
economy. We are just doing the same thing that we have 
been doing ever since 1932, swearing we will cut out expenses 
and quit increasing the cost of government, but continuing to 
set up new agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to title IZ of this bill, which 
seeks to establish a permanent welfare organization in this 
country and put relief on a permanent basis and make cer- 
tain the continuance of many of the activities that were to 
be merely temporary. My resolution will enable the Congress 
of the United States to determine whether we are going to 
erect that wastebasket in which to pitch all of these unnec- 
essary corporations and agencies that we have set up in the 
last 5 years. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, may I say, if we undertake to 
reorganize the executive branch of the Government and tell 
the people to begin with, first, that we are going to let the 
President do it, the people will ask, How in the world is the 
President going to have time to do it? The answer is that 
the President will do it, if he does it at all, through a com- 
mittee of his own selection. If it is to be done by a com- 
mittee, why not let a congressional committee do it? [Ap- 

ause.] 

N Chairman, let us tell the world that the Congress 
is not impotent. Let us tell the world that the Democrats 
have sense enough to reorganize this Government. Let us 
tell the world that the creatures we have by legislation ‘cre- 
ated we can destroy. Unless we do that we confess to the 
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world we are impotent, incapable, and incompetent. We 
then plead guilty to the charge of our Republican friends 
which they made in 1932 to the effect it would not be good 
to turn the country over to the Democratic Party, because 
that party never was capable of running the Government. 
We have run it, and I am not saying we have not made some 
mistakes. I am willing to confess my mistakes and correct 
them if I can. The mistake we have made is telling the 
bureaucrats downtown to do as they please with the depart- 
ments and set up agencies, bureaus, divisions, and everything 
else. We want to get them where we can tell them to come 
to Capitol Hill and ask us something instead of compelling 
us to go downtown to ask them something. [Applause.] 

Let us make at least an honest effort at economy as well 
as efficiency. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
include at this point in the Recorp the resolution which I 
have introduced. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution follows: 


Resolved, That for the purpose of obtaining information as. a 
basis of legislation and for reorganization of the executive depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Federal Government, there is hereby 
created a special congressional committee to be composed of two 
Senators to be appointed by the President of the Senate and three 
Members of the House of Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. Said committee shall be 
known as the Reorganization Committee. A on the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner as the original appoint- 
ments and shall not affect the power of the remaining members to 
execute the functions encumbent on the committee. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the said committee to diligently 
inquire into, obtain information from, and determine how and to 
what extent departments, bureaus, and agencies of the executive 
department, whether in the form of corporations or otherwise, may 
be curtailed in personnel or expenditures, and how and to what ex- 
tent economies in the administration of the executive departments 
of the Government may be obtained and unnecessary duplications 
avoided; and said committee may also report upon all of said de- 
partments, bureaus, and agencies, either as a whole or in separate 
reports, relating to any one or more of said executive departments, 
and may from time to time report to the Congress when in session 
and, when not in session, to the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives in writing, which said report, together with the recommenda- 
tions of said committee, shall be open to public inspection. 

Sec. 3. The committee, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is hereby authorized to sit at such times and at such 
places, in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, as it may deem 
necessary or proper in the performance of its duties, and during 
recesses and adjournments of Congress or of either House. It is 
specifically authorized to require the attendance of witnesses by 
subpenas or otherwise; to require the production of books, papers, 
and documents; and to employ counsel, experts, clerical and other 
assistants, and to employ stenographers at a cost not to exceed 25 
cents per hundred words. 

The chairman of said committee or any member of a subcom- 
mittee may administer oaths to witmesses and sign subpenas for 
witnesses, which shall be served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member of a subcommittee. 

The committee is authorized to have such printing and binding 
done as may be and to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable within the appropriation hereby authorized. 
Every person duly summoned by such committee or subcommittee 
who refuses or fails to obey the summons or who fails to answer 
questions pertinent to the investigation shall be punished as now 
provided by law in such cases made and provided. 

The provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes (relating to information and testimony of witnesses) 
shall apply with respect to any person who is summoned as a wit- 
ness under authority of this resolution. 

The expenses of such investigation, not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate of $50,000, shall be paid, one-half from the contingent fund 
of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives, upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee. 

The chairman of the committee shall be selected by the com- 
mittee. All hearings, orders, or decisions held before or made by 
the committee may be public or executive, as the committee may 
determine. The committee is authorized to utilize the services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any department or agency 
of the executive branch of the Government in the pursuance of 
its duties. 


Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KELLY]. 
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Mr. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I will not yield 
for questions during the brief time allotted to me because 
it is limited and I want to develop a certain idea. I want 
to deal with the phase of this reorganization bill which is 
referred to as “dictatorship.” I feel that I have a unique 
distinction in relation to this matter because I come from 
a district where this propaganda and this vicious misinforma- 
tion concerning dictatorship originated, and from which it 
emanates. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. KELLY of New York. I said I would not yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. It comes from all over the United States, 

The regular order was demanded. 

Mr. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chairman, I come from 
the city of Rochester, the Thirty-eighth District of New 
York, which is the home of Frank Gannett, who is now the 
political dictator of Rochester and the would-be dictator 
of the United States. I know that sounds like a very strong 
statement or an overstatement but possibly I can develop 
the fact it is not an overstatement. 

A few years ago the city of Rochester politically enjoyed 
an ordinary American wholesome political life. Our political 
campaigns were conducted about the way they are in most 
other cities of the size of Rochester, which has some 360,000 
inhabitants. We had our fights between the Democrats 
and Republicans, and of course, the devil took the hindmost. 
Generally the Democrats were the hindmost. But we Demo- 
crats were satisfied because we had a lot of fun fighting. 
Of course, the Republicans won the elections, but we felt 
that the atmosphere was wholesome and tolerant. There 
was nothing insidious injected into the campaigns and I 
must say for the Republicans that they developed a wonder- 
ful city and fostered a fair and American political atmos- 
phere. 

However, a few years ago there came into the city almost 
unnoticed a most sinister influence. Our five or six news- 
papers which used to carry the Democratic arguments and 
the Republican arguments in a fair American manner were 
one by one gobbled up by Frank Gannett, so that now we 
have no other newspapers in the city of Rochester but the 
Gannett newspapers. This was not enough. Because the 
Republican leader in our county happened to disagree with 
Mr. Gannett in the matter of prohibition, Mr. Gannett 
sought his destruction politically and pursued it with a vin- 
dictiveness not worthy of any American in public life since 
he had the advantage of owning the channels of publicity, 
and his opponent had not. Obviously, with such an advan- 
tage, he succeeded. Then he set himself up as the political 
dictator of the city of Rochester and the Republican Party 
in the city of Rochester and Monroe County. 

The result is that he has secured control of our city coun- 
cil. He controls our board of supervisors. He controls the 
only daily newspapers. He owns one radio station and dom- 
inates the other. Is it a strong statement, then, to say that 
he is the political dictator of my city of Rochester? I do 
not think so. 

Mr. Chairman, this does not satisfy Mr. Gannett. His 
ambition goes farther than that. He now wants to be 
dictator of the United States. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I make the point of order that the gen- 
tleman is not speaking on the bill. 

The regular order was demanded. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We have regular order. We agreed yes- 
terday to speak on the bill. I do not see what this bill has to 
do with any dictatorship up in Rochester. 

Mr. KELLY of New York. If the gentleman will have 
patience, Mr. Chairman, this statement which I have in 
hand, I believe, refers very directly to the bill, since this pro- 
nunciamento by Mr. Gannett is addressed to me about the 
bill. I feel that before I read any of the excerpts from this 
letter, judging by the general atmosphere pervading it, I 
should say “Heil Gannett,” and that everyone here should 
get up and answer, “Heil Gannett.” [Applause.] 

This is a statement by Frank E. Gannett, chairman of the 
National Committee to Uphold Constitutional Government, 
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dated April 4. This organization, by the way, is the suc- 
cessor to the late demented Liberty League. He starts by 
saying that he “opposes the President on general principle 
and supported him in his most important fight against oppo- 
sition in both major political parties.” The only answer I can 
give to that is “phooey.” He never supported the President. 

Further in this letter is a remark which I believe you will 
find very interesting. “Congress has been diverted from these 
pressing problems by a ceaseless stream of half-baked reform 
bills written by the Corcorans and Cohens.” I would say 
that would just be a casual reference, if I did not know the 
type of propaganda Mr. Gannett disseminates through his 
newspapers. I know when he says “Corcorans and Cohens” 
he is trying to do the same thing he attempted in Rochester 
last year. He tried to stir up racial hatred, intolerance, and 
religious prejudice by a campaign in which he picked out three 
names and his newspapers daily carried stories that the 
Democratic Party in the city of Rochester was dominated by 
the Kellys, Kominskys, and Cariolas. His papers made no 
other charges than that these three bore the names with 
which they were born. By this he injected a racial question 
into a political question, something which we have not had 
in the last 50 years, and which we hope never to have again. 
LApplause.] 

But, to go on further in this letter, Mr. Chairman, he 
says: 

If the people realized how their vital interests are being trifled 
with and their liberties endangered, they would march en masse 
on Washington. 

This is the chairman of the National Committee to Up- 
hold Constitutional Government who makes this statement: 

These half-baked reform bills written by the Corcorans and 
Cohens. 

He is going to repeal those. I suppose he refers to the 
Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts, the 
farm bill, the establishment of P. W. A., W. P. A., C. C. C. 
and all such acts which have been passed by this great 
Congress in the past 5 years. 

I will go a little further. He states: 

These Warm Springs compromises should mislead no one. 
They vest the President's appointee with one-man power over 
civil service, they break down the people's control through their 
congressional representatives over Government spending; they will 
leave the Executive unconstitutional power to remodel the Gov- 
ernment, regardless of majority opposition, so long as he con- 
trols one-third of either House. 

My one comment on that is that it is a batch of unmiti- 
gated, dastardly falsehoods. 

Further, he states: 

James Truslow Adams, foremost student of American constitu- 
tional government, says the proposed compromises do not change 
the principles; that with the vast emergency powers the President 
already holds, further extension of Executive power may be not 
to reorganize but to revolutionize our Government. 

This is James Truslow Adams, a great student, making 
that statement. A calm, complacent statement such as a 
great statesman might make, do you not think? 

Mr. Garnett further states: 

During the first 100 days of his— 


Meaning President Roosevelt’s— 
administration, I vigorously supported him, against opposition in 
both parties. 

As a matter of fact, I do not believe Roosevelt had any 
opposition during the first 100 days of his administration, 
So there was nothing unique about Mr. Gannett’s position. 

The letter continues: 

I could no longer support President Roosevelt when, instead of 
continuing to stimulate private enterprise, he substituted Govern- 
ment spending and centralized planned economy. 

In other words, he says he supported Roosevelt until the 
President started to feed the hungry in this country. He 
supported him until the President decided to do something 
about unemployment in this country. But just as soon as it 
began to touch Mr. Gannett’s pocketbook he ran out on the 
President, as he does on most people. 
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I believe I haye made it perfectly clear what my position 
in Rochester is as a Representative. I certainly am happy 
I can stand here, at least, and be in front of a body that 
will listen to me, and be within the hearing of some of the 
men who can disseminate information, because I tell you very 
frankly in my home city I cannot do that. I will repeat it 
again. Mr. Gannett owns both newspapers—the only news- 
papers—he owns one radio station and dominates the other; 
he has control of the city council and he has control of our 
board of supervisors. In his newspapers every day he spreads 
this vicious propaganda about dictatorship being in this 
reorganization bill. This issue, as everyone here knows, has 
not an iota of foundation, As a matter of fact, if any Mem- 
bers here were convinced the President of the United States 
has any liking for or any intention to create a dictatorship 
in this country they would start proceedings against him, 
because such intent would be one of the most treasonable 
actions imaginable. 

He has conjured up this fear of dictatorship among my 
constituents, and they have sent me, roughly, 3,500 wires and 
letters. I want it to be understood that I am not the least 
bit disturbed about this, because, frankly, I like to get com- 
munications from my constituents. I wish they would write 
me about every single bill that comes up here in the Con- 
gress; but I am disturbed about something else, and that is 
this: The American people feel very strongly about their 
politics, and the events in Europe during the past 6 or 7 
weeks have made the people of the United States feel very 
strongly about their form of government; and when they 
read in their daily papers that there is a possibility of a 
dictatorship, this naturally creates a fear, and the reason it 
creates a fear is this: The American people, and particularly 
the people of my district, cannot believe that anybody can 
go out and create an issue out of whole cloth and spread the 
fear of a dictatorship without its being well-grounded. This 
is the dastardly and insidious part of it. The American 
people cannot believe there are the type of men who create 
such issues, and yet we have them. 

Of course, I am not under any delusions about the step 
which I am taking in unmasking Mr. Gannett and his propa- 
ganda as far as my political future is concerned, but to me 
there are more important considerations in being a Repre- 
sentative than just being elected again. I would not allow 
in my district, among the good people whom I represent, the 
propaganda to go unchallenged that is being disseminated 
by this organization known as the National Committee to 
Uphold Constitutional Government, and I want them to know 
that I, at least, have had the boldness to resent this sort 
of fear-creating propaganda even though my political future 
as far as Rochester is concerned may be at stake. 

I know what is going to happen. I haye no way of getting 
to talk to my people except to meet them on the street 
corners, while he has everything, including millions of dol- 
lars, the newspapers and wire service, radio and various 
channels for the dissemination of propaganda always at 
his command. But with all his power he cannot make me 
bend the knee. I make the statement in this body that I 
will challenge Mr. Gannett to debate the issue of dictator in 
this bill on every street corner in Rochester and at every 
cross road in my County of Monroe in the State of New 
York. LApplause.] I do not think he will take me up on it, 
but I will say this: If he is a man and has political ambi- 
tion and is sincere, he should. I am his Representative in 
Congress at the present time. Let him discuss this bill with 
me publicly and I will show up his propaganda. 

I have not felt very strongly about this reorganization 
bill. I have said in newspapers that I would not vote for 
the Senate bill, because I disliked some of its provisions, but 
if this House bill is amended in the way I understand it is 
going to be amended, I am going to vote for it. I want to 
vindicate myself in front of the people who have had confi- 
dence in me and have elected me to this body. I want to 
express their confidence in their President and my Presi- 
dent, in the face of this barrage of propaganda. I want to 
keep my pledge to my people that I was going to support the 
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President’s program, and part of that program, very defi- 
nitely, was reorganization of our Government in the interest 
of efficiency. I want them to know that while they are re- 
stricted to receiving the distorted, biased, and colored views 
of one man, through their newspapers in the city of 
Rochester and the county of Monroe, I am going to keep 
faith with them down here, by giving them the true facts. 
LApplause. ] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BEAM, Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. KELLY of New York. They sent me down here to 
support reorganization of Government, as well as many other 
reforms, I know that they will resent this fear-spreading 
propaganda if they know the facts. 

I shall try to show them those facts and the falsity of 
this campaign of propaganda which is being carried on by 
Mr. Gannett and his hirelings, the executive secretary of the 
National Committee to Uphold Constitutional Government, 
Dr. Edward A. Rumely. 

Rumely’s record is worth recalling. In 1915 he purchased 
control of the New York Evening Mail under mysterious cir- 
cumstances. Subsequently he was convicted of having con- 
spired to defraud the United States by making false state- 
ments to the Alien Property Custodian for the purpose of 
concealing the fact that the money which purchased the 
Mail came from Dr. Heinrich Albert, fiscal agent for the 
Imperial German Government. 

As between these two men and the President of the United 
States, I shall know how to represent the interest of my con- 
stituents. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, it is difficult for me to 
believe that Mr. Gannett is to be very persuasive in the battle 
on this bill. 

A fox that had lost its tail began preaching immediately 
about the disadvantages of having one. [Laughter.] The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Frep M. Vinson], in a very 
lengthy, able, judicial interpretation invoking the Constitu- 
tion and various legal opinions, has tried to lead us to accept 
the fact that the fox is better off having lost his tail. We still 
have the Comptroller General, but he has no tail. {Laugh- 
ter.] We understood that the fox’s tail was his proudest 
possession. When the Comptroller General now approaches 
the President, who can put him in office and take him out of 
office as he pleases, I am sure he will approach him with a 
lack of real independence. “That he would not have been 
appointed if he did not have independence” was the burden 
of the gentleman’s discourse, was it not? How could he 
assert independence in the presence of his master? 

Do not let us be led astray by any such argument. The 
Comptroller is to be no longer the agent of the Congress but 
at the entire disposal of the President and his Attorney Gen- 
eral. The bill has lost its entire significance. Our work for a 
year on this committee is for naught. This bill is now only a 
symbol in the minds of the people. They are fully aroused 
and indignant over the thought of our surrender of any 
further power to the Executive. 

We must argue it from that angle. We know most of 
those who sent telegrams and letters from our districts. We 
know that they are not trying to purchase our votes. The 
President says they are. That was an unfortunate word, 
and he was advised not to use it, but he did so deliberately, 
and meant it. A strong Democratic newspaper editor writes: 

It comes with ill-grace for the President to talk about pur- 
chasing votes when the White House lieutenants sought votes by 
promises of jobs, appropriations, threats of opposing recalcitrant 


Senators at the polls, and various other devices. These telegrams 
were sent voluntarily. 


Formerly he was the one who could get votes by the 
radio, was he not? 

When the bill goes to conference it will contain but the 
shadow of what he originally asked; it will be only a husk. 
Shall we vote the husk only to get it to conference? He 
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desires even that to show the Nation that he still holds 
Congress in his power. But the people are demanding of 
us this day that we prove to them that he does not still 
dominate the legislative branch. 

The assertion that we are trying to destroy the President 
is ridiculous. He is trying to destroy many of you to his 
own advantage; of course, you must fully realize that. He 
demands loyalty to him in spite of the pleadings of your 
own people. I hardly think he will prevail. You will 
supinely permit yourselves to be destroyed. Our people now 
realize the vast powers we gave him to experiment and 
spend. He has experimented and he has spent billions with 
ghastly results and direful consequences for the future, 
which we cannot hardly visualize. The people, knowing 
that, are aroused, and this bill is the symbol to them of 
further grants of extraordinary and even dictatorial powers. 

Painstakingly the Congress built up these agencies. It 
took careful deliberation to build them through committees 
of the Congress. It should take careful and painstaking study 
by like committees to recommend to us what should be done 
in the way of reorganization. The Committee has been very 
liberal about granting time for debate to other Members. 
I should enjoy an hour really to discuss the bill itself. Nearly 
the entire membership on this side wishes to speak against it, 
and they show remarkable understanding of the measure. 
Evidently there are very few who will talk for it, as everyone 
in its favor has had plenty of time granted to him to speak 
as fully as he desired. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Gladly. 

Mr. HEALEY. Would the gentleman vote to give this au- 
thority and power to President Hoover? 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman must not be so stubborn. 
We gave the power to Hoover and we took it away from him 
with one breath. 

Mr. HEALEY. Did the gentleman vote to give him that 
power? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I voted to give it to him and I voted to 
give greater power to Mr. Roosevelt in the emergency pericd. 
We voted to give it to Hoover, fully reserving the veto power 
even by one branch, and it was used with alacrity to shelve 
his recommendations. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, undoubtedly the best 
arguments that have been made against the passage of the 
reorganization bill have been advanced by Democrats, most 
of whom are loyal and ardent New Dealers. For instance, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], than whom 
there is no more respected Member of this House, is perhaps 
as well posted on the fiscal situation of the country as any 
Member of either body and when he tells me, as he told the 
House on Monday, that the passage of the reorganization 
bill will saddle upon the American people an additional cost 
in Government ranging from one billion to three billion dol- 
lars per year I, for one, believe him and to me that is as cogent 
a reason for defeating this legislation as any that has been 
advanced. 

Let us see what may be done under the proposed reorgani- 
zation measure: The Executive can emasculate and prac- 
tically destroy the civil service by making its chief absolutely 
subservient to his will; under the operation of this law the 
independence of the General Accounting Office, which is the 
only check that we now have upon the “galloping hounds 
of waste,” would be placed under the thumb of the Presi- 
dent and answerable to him rather than to Congress. 

It is a motely crew that is supporting this legislation. For 
instance, Earl Browder, late candidate for President on the 
communistic ticket, has been calling upon House Members 
and urging them to vote for the passage of the President’s 
reorganization plan. Can it be that Mr. Browder knows 
that the passage of this legislation will hasten the day of 
one-man rule in America, such as they now have in Russia? 
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What other object can Mr. Browder have? We all know 
that the Communists do not believe in rule by the people. 
That has been amply demonstrated in Russia where the 
purge has superseded the ballot. While I do not believe that 
Mr. Roosevelt aspires to be dictator I am not going to take 
a chance by finessing in this instance. This is a time to 
play trump. > 

Legend has it that when Rome burned 1,900 years ago 
Nero sat at a window in the second story of his palace and 
fiddled while the city burned. That is precisely what the 
New Dealers are doing today. With between twelve and four- 
teen million out of work, 4,000,000 of whom have never had a 
steady job since they graduated from school or college; with 
factories closed or running only part time; with agricultural 
and commodity prices daily tumbling; with the stocks and 
bonds down to 1932 levels; with fear and uncertainty 
gripping the heart of America such as Eleanor Patterson de- 
scribes with verity and precision in a leading editorial which 
appeared on the front page of this morning’s Washington 
Herald when she said: 

You said once, with eternal truth, that the only thing to fear 
is fear itself. Fear is depressing industry, With due respect, you 
should concede the obvious: This fear is fear of you. 

Certainly this is no time to be fiddling with reform legis- 
lation, and more especially when it is going to add to our 
fears and also place upon an already overburdened people 
an additional expense of from one to three billion dollars 
per year. 

Much has been said about the propaganda that has been 
sent to Washington by the people back home in protest 
against this legislation. Let me ask the leaders of the New 
Deal, “Since when has it become unlawful or reprehensible 
for the American people to petition Congress?” I thought 
this right was guaranteed under the Constitution, but that 
noble document seems to mean little or nothing these days. 
As for me, I welcome suggestions from those whom I rep- 
resent and as their Representative in Congress it is my 
bounden duty to follow their wishes. That I have done in 
the past and shall continue to do in the future. 

Preceding speakers have sought to belittle those Demo- 
crats who have in this instance placed country above party. 
I hail them as true Americans. I am proud to be in the 
company of such distinguished Jeffersonian Democrats as 
Chairman Hatton W. Sumners, of the Judiciary Committee; 
JoHN O'Connor, chairman of the Rules Committee; Chair- 
man RAMsPECK, of the Civil Service Committee; Mr. LAMNECK, 
of Ohio; Mr. PETTENGILL, of Indiana; and many other Demo- 
crats who refuse to be stooges. I liken them to the Minute- 
men who fought for human liberty at Lexington and Bunker 
Hill and laid the foundation for our freedom. This free- 
dom we must not surrender now. 

Twenty-one years ago today a somewhat similar drama 
was enacted in this body. I refer to the resolution which 
put America into the World War. Then, too, we also had 
many rubber stamps in the House, who in their zeal to be 
regular were willing to bend the pregnant hinges of. the 
knee that thrift might follow fawning. They, too, ex- 
tolled the President and likened him unto Christ and the 
Twelve Apostles, and I vividly recall the tense scene when that 
great Democrat and American, Claude Kitchin, of North 
Carolina, then Democratic leader, took the floor in opposi- 
tion to the war resolution, and it may not be out of place 
for me to quote that great Jeffersonian Democrat at this 
point. He said: 

Profoundly impressed with the gravity of the situation, appre- 
ciating to the fullest the penalities which a war-mad moment 
will impose, my conscience and judgment, after mature thought 
and fervent prayer for rightful guidance, have marked out clearly 
the path of my duty and I have made up my mind to walk it, 
if I go barefooted and alone. 

Would that we had more Claude Kitchins in the American 
Congress. There was a man! Today he is a glorious and 
inspiring memory, while those who then denounced him for 
refusing to blindly follow the leader are forgotten, unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung. 
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ABOU BEN ADHEM (ALMOST) 
Abou, the President (may his panic cease!) 
Awoke one night from a dream without peace, 
And called the reporters into his room, 
In the panicky dread of political doom. 
Each reporter wrote on his fold. 
Exceeding fear had made the President cold. 
And to the reporters there he said, 
“What writest thou?” Each reporter raised his head, 
Then each and all with looks of sweet accord 
Answered, “The names of those who would be Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. Lea, quite so,” 
Replied the scribes. Abou spake more low, 
But cheerily still; and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 
The writers wrote and vanish. On election night 
They came again with a great awakening light, 
And showed the names the public had suppressed, 
And lo! The President’s name led all the rest. 

CApplause.] 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota, who has the courage to 
stand up here and say “no” when everybody else is saying 
“yes,” if he thinks this type of legislation is needed today? 

Mr. KNUTSON. If I thought so, if I had any doubt about 
it, I would resolve that doubt in favor of this legislation and 
vote for it. 

Mr. STACK. But does the gentleman feel that it is 
needed? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Absolutely no. There is no need for it 
whatsoever. Let the President exercise the power to reor- 
ganize Government bureaus he already has. 

Mr. STACK. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 5, beginning on page 4804, 
where he will find wholesome philosophy on legislation that 
this Congress should pass and that the country needs, legis- 
lation which we could pass if we would get together. 

[Here the gavel fell.] . 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And now I want to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania a question. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is a fearless, honest legislator. Has he any idea 
that the passage of this legislation is going to create jobs, 
reopen any factories, or give the people bread? 

Mr. STACK. I have no such idea. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not think there is a man in this 
House who is so fatuous as to believe it will. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will not the gentleman from Minne- 
sota agree that if this particular bill becomes a law it will 
provide jobs and that they will all be on the Government 
pay roll? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I very much fear that the enactment of 
this measure would perpetuate present evils and many 
students are of the same opinion. 

As a matter of fact, the passage of this legislation will 
create more fear, which will mean more unemployment and 
more people on relief. Applause. ] 

Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Taytor.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the press car- 
ried the story a few days ago that, while recently sojourn- 
ing amidst the salubrious environment of Warm Springs, Ga., 
around the murky midnight hour when ghosts walk and 
graves gape and give up their dead the President of the 
United States hurriedly summoned the representatives of 
the fourth estate, in their nightshirts, as it were, and gave 
them a letter which he had penned to some anonymous 
person, in other words, a ghost. In this now celebrated epis- 
tle, the President advised his imaginary friend that he, the 
President, had neither desire, disposition, nor aspiration to 
be a dictator. Manifestly, his purpose in giving out the con- 
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tents of this alleged letter to his nebulous friend was to com- 
bat the feeling that has become widespread throughout the 
Nation that he is demanding the passage of this reorganiza- 
tion bill, to further his ambition to become a dictator. 

Smarting under the publicity which followed the ridiculous 
Warm Springs episode, the President now denies that it was 
midnight when he summoned the boys of the press. He says 
it was 10 o’clock but that it took the press boys 2 hours to 
dispel the influences of the “sand man” and insert them- 
selves into their pantaloons, [Laughter.] 

Now, it came to pass that at the same time the President 
was sojourning in the land of Warm Springs, his high priest 
Mr. Harry Hopkins and his stalwart generalissimo, Mr. James 
Aloysius Farley were dallying in the land of milk and honey, 
luxury and sunshine way down south in Florida. Of 
course, there was no reason why these celebrities should not 
have been enjoying such a vacation. There were only 13,- 
000,000 people in the United States looking for jobs and 
business and industry were going to the bow-wows only at 
the rate of a mile a minute. So, on with the dance—let joy 
be unconfined. We must have our $100 dinners and Plorida 
vacations regardless of the misery and destitution of the 
much politically exploited one-third of our population. 

Well, while “Gentleman Jim” and “Happy Harry” were 
basking in the salubrity of that famous southern clime, it 
is related by the press that one evening they sat at the same 
table in one of Florida's fashionable hotels when the New 
Deal high priest called the headwaiter and said, “Do you 
have many new dealers stopping with you, George?” The 
headwaiter replied, “Boss, do you want a pleasant answer or 
the truth?” “We want the truth,” echoed “High Priest Harry.” 
“Well, all the new dealers we have down here,” opined the 
headwaiter, aware of the identity of his two 
guests, “I could count on the index finger of one hand.” “Is 
that so?” countered Mr. Farley, “We'll have to get after 
some of these concentrations of wealth.” To which the 
headwaiter shot back “Why don’t you get busy on the Roose- 
velts? They're certainly raking in the dough.” ([Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, recurring to the Warm Springs night- 
shirt incident. When I read about it me thought to my- 
self here is a capital idea and I decided that I would emu- 
late the example of the Chief Executive, and so I straight- 
way sat down and wrote a ghost letter to a very warm, per- 
sonal, imaginary friend of mine down in the Second District 
of Tennessee. I wrote as follows: Dear John (in keeping 
with the custom of the President I invariably address them 
by their given names if by any sort of ingenuity such can be 
ascertained) , I am in receipt of your letter of the 4th making 
inquiry as to the merits of the so-called reorganization bill 
now pending in the House of Representatives. Replying, I 
wish to say that this bill has no merit. It is as void of merit 
as & polecat is of attar of roses, and in saying this I want to 
apologize to the polecat. [Applause.] 

Besides being void of merit, the bill is vicious. In fact, in 
my opinion, it is the most iniquitous measure that the New 
Deal has proposed to date. It is even more diabolical than 
the erstwhile proposition to pack the Supreme Court. 

Knowing you as I do, and fully aware of your high sense 
of patriotism and your anxiety for the preservation of our 
democratic form of government, I can fully appreciate your 
deep concern over this proposed revolutionary legislation. 

The passage of this “nefarious” bill, as it is now generally 
denominated, will mean the stripping of Congress of its most 
vital and important constitutional prerogatives and confer- 
Tring them upon the Executive. It will mean just another 
3 another stride toward dictatorship in the United 
States. 

Only this morning I received a post card which properly 
characterizes this proposal. Written on the post card is the 
following: 

Some Congressmen may be rubber stamps by choice. Many 
Con; have been rubber stamps in fact. All Congressmen 
will be rubber stamps by law if the reorganization bill passes. 

CApplause.] 

To me the paramount issue presented in this bill is, Shall 
we have one-man government in the United States—call it 
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dictatorship, fascism, or something else—or shall we continue 
along the course charted by our forefathers? A rose will 
smell no sweeter if called by some other name, and a sewer 
will give forth the same malodor even if given a more eupho- 
nious title. 

This legislation is unwise, unsound, and un-American. 

The fact that the sponsors of this bill are willing to grant 
any concession which they think is necessary to pass it is to 
me a confession that they know it is evil legislation. Why 
exempt the Veterans’ Administration except to get votes for 
the bill? Why eliminate the section relating to education 
except for the sake of expediency? And before the day is 
over, in their desperation to pass the bill, I expect them to 
agree to exempt the Civil Service Commission. I am sure 
they will if they conclude that this is necessary to pass this 
baneful legislation. 

Now, if it were sound and proper to include these items 
in the bill in the first instance, it is still sound and proper; 
and to agree to withdraw them now clearly shows a lack of 
sincerity on the part of the protagonists of this measure. 

This bill will wreck absolutely the general accounting ma- 
chinery of the Government, which during the past 15 years 
has saved the taxpayers of this Nation untold millions. 
When we place in the hands of the person appointed 
by the President and subject to removal at the whim of 
the President the spending of the taxpayers’ money, God 
only knows what the result will be. It is now costing us 
$1,000,000,000 a year to pay the interest alone on what we 
owe. And yet only a short time ago the total running ex- 
penses of the Government were less than a billion dollars a 
year. 

It is admitted that this bill will not effect one penny’s sav- 
ing; that it will not contribute one iota to the solution of 
cur economic problem; that it will not put one single, soli- 
tary man or woman to work. On the contrary, Representa- 
tive Wooprum, of the Appropriations Committee, a recog- 
nized expert on Federal fiscal affairs, estimates that the 
enactment of this bill will increase the cost of government 
from one billion to three billion dollars per year. 

With this sad picture before us, I cannot understand how 
any Congressman can support this unsound and fantastic 
piece of legislation. 

There appeared in the Washington Herald this morning 
an open letter to the President by Miss Eleanor Patterson, 
publisher of that paper. Miss Patterson’s family owns the 
New York News, one of the oldest and most substantial news- 
papers in the country, which has been a vigorous advocate of 
the President’s policies. The Herald, to date, has not been 
unfriendly to the New Deal. The logic of what Miss Pat- 
terson says in her open letter in the Herald is so patent and 
uncontrovertible that I am concluding my letter to you by 
quoting it, as follows: 

DEAR Mr. Prestpent: They tell me that on several recent oc- 
casions, when some visitor has been nagging you about what you 
should say to put business back on its feet in this country, you 
have retorted: 

“All right. You go ahead. Write out exactly what you think 
I could say that would banish fear. I'll dare you.” 

Mr. President, if you had dared me, this would be my answer: 

You said once, with eternal truth, that the only thing to fear 
is fear itself. Fear is depressing industry. With due respect, you 
should concede the obvious: This fear is fear of you. 

It is fear of shifting policies; of a hostile attitude toward legiti- 
mate business; of insistence on discredited tax methods and other 
laws which prevent the earning and retaining of fair and honest 

rofits. 
= It is fear that if you work out a constructive plan you won't 
stay put. It is fear that if a plan of yours is proved bad you will 
stick to it stubbornly because you are unwilling to admit that, 
like all the rest of us, you make mistakes. 

Mr. President, you can eliminate this basic cause of the depres- 
sion very simply. You command an instant audience of the whole 
Nation. Through a message to Congress or some other vehicle 
you should address yourself at once and convincingly to remove 
the fear that keeps applicants for loans away from banks full of 
money and prevents us from turning into profits the greatest 
store of natural resources and industrial ingenuity in the world. 

You should inform the American people that, proud—as you 
should be proud—of the great moral and social advances which 
have been made under your leadership, you are willing now to 
consolidate these and attempt no more until your Cabinet, your 
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5 leaders, and you agree that the Nation can foot the 


You should announce that your only effort will be to raise the 
national income, without devaluation or other artifices, to that 
ninety or one hundred billions annually which you set as the goal. 
You should explain that, in order to do this, you and your adminis- 
trative circle will refrain from favoritism toward any economic 
groups, disturbing speeches, sudden and new proposals to Congress, 
and attacks on groups and individuals who happen to disagree with 
or criticize you. You should set a high example by clearing your 
mind of private hates. 

You should make it clear that we shan't fight any more over 
who is to share the annual income of ninety or one hundred bil- 
lions, and to what degree, until you have given all of us a chance 
to raise it to that figure. This we can do. 

You should let administrative silence “like a poultice come to 
heal the blows of sound,” and permit industry to go to work in an 
atmosphere of peace and security. 

If you will do this, Mr. President, explicitly, generously, candidly; 
make no effort to keep Congress in session longer than is absolutely 
necessary, and reduce your blacklist to real, intentional enemies of 
the common welfare, you will be astounded to witness the curative 
effect of this single thing. 

Other details are important, of course. The details of your new 
plan to underwrite loans to all kinds of business. The details of 
your aid to the railroads. The details of the enduring armistice 
you should sign with the utilities so that they can refinance and 
stimulate the heavy industries. 

But the chief thing is to eliminate fear and thus restore con- 
fidence. You alone can do that. But you must do it thoroughly, 
forsaking hate and vanity, and resuming that patience with which 
you so nobly and courageously conquered an illness that would 
have broken the spirit of most of us. 

You have been a great leader and a great man. Tou can be again, 

ELEANOR PATTERSON. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CURLEY]. 

Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in entering 
into this debate at the present time is to keep a solemn pledge 
which I made to my constituents in the fall of 1936. As a 
Democrat, I consider that pledge to my people back home as 
sacred as the cath I took in the well of this House when I 
assumed office on January 3, 1936. 

I recall the words uttered by our great President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, in his inaugural address, in which he 
stated that “all we need fear is fear.” I am reminded of 
what that great French author and writer, Andre Maurois, 
Said about fear and panic. He said that— 

Panic is the result of blind imitation of others. It comes when 
the critical sense fails, and it returns when logic, displacing imita- 
tion, returns to govern the human conduct and actions of men. 

Mr. Chairman, back in the adolescent days of the present 
century Hon. Alfred E. Smith, then Governor of the State of 
New York, reorganized the 118 existing agencies of the Em- 
pire State into 18. No one called him a dictator for per- 
forming such a constructive, statesmanlike operation on a 
cumbersome governmental administrative branch of the 
State government, and it has functioned very efficiently, 
economically, and prudently ever since. Now, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt attempts to carry out the same purpose in the 
National Government, he is called a dictator by his enemies, 

THE PUBLIC CONVINCED ROOSEVELT RIGHT 

The people throughout the Nation have given unmistak- 
able evidence of complete confidence in our great President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and his New Deal in our National 
Government. Over 22,000,000 of American voters placed the 
destinies of a very sick nation in President Roosevelt’s hands 
in 1932. Twenty-seven million voters did the same thing in 
1936, and I was one of those voters each time. He did not let 
the people down then, did he? No; he did not! Nor will he 
let the people down now. Watch future developments for 
the proof. Out of the maze of unbridled criticism we have 
proven our case in the light of reason, common sense, and 
concrete evidence. President Roosevelt has demonstrated 
that “the tongue of the prudent and wise useth knowledge 
aright; but the mouths of fools poureth forth foolishness.” 

It might be well to take note of the result of a Nation-wide 
poll which the American Institute of Public Opinion, under 
supervision of Dr. Gallup, conducted in March 1936, the ac- 
curacy of whose polls have been tested repeatedly and com- 
mands public respect. The question submitted was whether 
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the classified civil service should be extended to all except 
the highest-paid positions. The result of this Nation-wide 
poll was 88 percent vote in favor of extending the civil 
service. 

The paramount thoughts in the minds of the intelligent 
citizens of our great American Nation today cannot be 
swayed by insincere critics who are always opposed to any 
New Deal legislation, much less the reorganization bill, and 
who engage in a mudslinging spree by pillorying our great 
President with an avalanche of personal abuse. The Nation 
aims to guarantee and protect human as well as property 
rights now and for the future, and these rights have been 
erystallized into a real American Government of real Ameri- 
can people, by real American people, and for real American 
people, by a real American Executive of a great liberty-loving 
Nation of free people. 

YOU CANNOT SELL MANUFACTURED HYSTERIA WHEN REASON PREVAILS 

Nor can the high-powered salesmen create widespread fear 
of any kind of a scarecrow in the form of a dictatorship 
should the reorganization bill now under discussion by Con- 
gress pass—and it will pass. When the banks were closing 
in every city, town, and village in 1932 and 1933 you did not 
hear Roosevelt called dictator, did you, when he closed all 
their doors and rescued what was left of the savings of thou- 
sands of those now worrying about dictatorship? You never 
heard him called dictator when Roosevelt saved a million 
home owners, did you? Oh, no! But many are being misled 
now by false propaganda that this bill will make him a dic- 
tator. We need have no fear on that score. Neither was he 
called a dictator when he saved the railroads—nor agricul- 
ture. He was a financial lifesaver then. 

It is the opinion of a great many, whose considered judg- 
ment on this bill I have sought, that the primary purpose 
of a rational reorganization of the administrative agencies of 
the executive branch of our National Government is to re- 
duce to a manageable degree those now existing. The 
Constitution of the United States sets up no administrative 
organization for the Government. This bill will tend to 
modify that situation. [Applause.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that 
the Congress has been compelled to devote so much time 
during the last few weeks to so-called reform measures, 
We might better have been devoting our time to an under- 
standing of the business and economic situation with a 
view to relief for 11,000,000 of our people who are without 
employment, and who are ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed. 

We have before us for consideration a so-called reform 
measure which has aroused the American people more than 
any one issue during the 7 years I have been a Member of 
Congress. The extent to which our people have been 
aroused is reflected in the number of telegrams and letters 
which have been received in opposition to giving the Presi- 
dent the power to reorganize the executive departments. In 
comparison, when the holding-company bill was pending be- 
fore the Congress I received less than 50 telegrams and letters 
from my district with respect to that bill. When the Court 
bill was being considered last year I received from my dis- 
trict less than 100 telegrams and letters, either in opposition 
or in favor of the reorganization of the judiciary. As an 
example of the extent of the interest in this bill, may I say 
for the Recorp that I have received from my district over 
1,500 telegrams and almost as many letters in condemnation 
of a reorganization bill in any form at this time. 

I have always considered myself to be the spokesman 
and the mouthpiece of the people whom I represent. I have 
always been of the opinion that when I ceased to bespeak 
the wishes of the majority of the people of my district 
I would be then contributing to the distintegration of rep- 
resentative Government. These letters and telegrams have 
been helpful, and have strengthened me in my determina- 
tion to prevent any further delegation of legislative powers 
and prerogatives to the President. As was understood by 
those who sent them to me, I had taken a very firm stand 
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against reorganization in the form in which it is provided in 
this bill at the time the bill was being debated in the Senate 
and before it had reached the House for consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, reorganization of the executive depart- 
ments is purely a legislative function. The Constitution of 
the United States provides that the President shall make 
only such appointments to offices in the executive branch 
as are established by law. The legislative function, of 
course, contemplates the enactment of laws, so no depart- 
ment of the executive branch should be eliminated or 
consolidated with any other department unless it be by 
authorization contained in a law duly enacted by the 
Congress of the United States. 

The Constitution places a duty on the President in this re- 
spect. Section 3, article II, of the Constitution provides that 

He— 


Referring to the President— 


shall from time to time give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient * * . 

The President, therefore, has the duty, as well as the au- 
thority, under this section of the Constitution to recommend 
to the -Congress specific reorganization proposals. Because 
of the interest of the people in the reorganization of the 
executive departments and because of this flood of protest 
against reorganization in the manner provided in this bill, 
I believe the President should recommend the withdrawal of 
this bill, which, if enacted, will delegate to him almost un- 
limited power in connection with the reorganization of the 
executive departments, and withhold any proposals in these 
respects until the next regular session of the Congress, when 
in accordance with the duty, the authority, or prerogatives 
given him by the Constitution, he should make specific 
recommendations concerning the elimination or consolida- 
tion of existing departments and the creation of new 
bureaus with a view to doing away with overlapping func- 
tions and increasing the efficiency of the executive estab- 
lishment. Then the Congress of the United States may 
take up his specific recommendations one by one and 
adopt or reject them in accordance with the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

It is unfortunate that during this debate we have been 
told that we should vote for or against this bill as a vote 
of confidence in or against the individual who at the present 
time happens to be occupying the White House. 

It was said by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAVERICK] 
during this debate, that they, the Republicans, want to break 
the prestige of Roosevelt and the Democratic Party. For the 
purpose of the argument I admit the Republicans in this 
House have largely been against the policies of the present 
administration, and I admit that probably a majority of the 
Republicans have so voiced themselves and voted on New 
Deal policies. However, if we were more concerned with the 
destruction of Franklin D. Roosevelt or the Democratic Party 
than in the preservation of a republican democracy the Re- 
publicans in the House would be unanimously for this bill 
because there is nothing which will so break the prestige of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Democratic Party as the pas- 
sage of this bill. The cold politics of it is that if the Repub- 
licans were more interested in the success of their party at 
the polls this fall and in 1940 than in the perpetuation of 
constitutional government the Republicans would be univer- 
sally for this bill. We believe that the welfare of this country 
and the preservation of a republican democracy is para- 
mount to Republican Party success. For that reason and for 
that reason alone we are forgetting our political prejudices, 
we are putting our desire to defeat Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the Democratic Party behind us momentarily, and we 
are going to be magnanimous, and are going to vote against 
this bill even though in doing so we will contribute to an 
increase in the prestige of the Democratic Party. Many of 
you Democrats are as much concerned with the preservation 
of a republican democracy as we are in defeating this iniqui- 
tous and pernicious measure, and realize that. by defeating 
this bill you will prevent the undoing of not only the indi- 
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vidual in the White House but your party as well. You know, 
as the Republicans have so long realized, that the great 
mistake the Democratic Party has made during the last 5 
years is to build the party around one individual, so as the 
popularity of that individual declines the popularity of your 
party declines. It is with a great deal of sincerity and in 
the hope that your party will still remain one of the large 
parties and a check upon the zeal and enthusiasm of the 
Republican Party, when and as it comes back into power, 
that we are voting as we are today. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BIGELOW]. 

Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect any ap- 
plause from the Democratic side this afternoon, and I hope I 
shall not be embarrassed by any applause from the Repub- 
lican side. 

From the days of Charles Dickens, and before, government 
has been the great circumlocution office. Of late we have 
been spawning bureaus that slop over into each other. The 
poor old ship of state can hardly move for the barnacles. 
About all the Presidents have proposed to do something about 
it. Just of late a very courageous effort was made, and the 
product of this effort we have before us in the reorganiza- 
tion bill. 

WHY THE EXCITEMENT? 

I do not associate myself with the detractors of our Presi- 
dent, neither do I find anything sinister in this legislation. 
I believe the committee has acted in good faith and has tried 
to perform a public service, and here is the legislation, but to 
the surprise of everybody this legislation has encountered a 
perfect hurricane of opposition. It will be said that this 
opposition has been stirred up by people with malice in their 
hearts toward the President, inspired by radio speeches, I 
have received in my office 3,000 letters and telegrams against 
this bill, and I believe a bare dozen requests for its support. 
I know some of the people who have written and wired me, 
and after examining the appearance of the letters that have 
come into my office I am satisfied that from my district there 
has been none of that sort of thing that is referred to as 
organized propaganda. Certainly this demonstration, this 
protest, has come up from the common, the plain people of 
my district. 

BAD CASE OF NERVES 

I asked myself the cause of this hurricane of opposition. I 
cannot believe that radio addresses could have produced any 
such storm as this. It is a psychological phenomenon that I 
have tried to analyze, and I have come to the conclusion that, 
more than we in this Congress have realized, the beastly 
butcheries and the march of the dictators in Europe have 
finally struck terror to the American heart. 

We are in the grip of a great fear. These fears have 
been touched off by radio addresses, perhaps, but the fears 
were here and are here. In view of this unhappy state of 
mind, this suspicion, this fear, even though I cannot find 
the sinister things in this legislation that others seem to 
find, I feel that out of deference to what I believe to be a 
very much worried public opinion in my district I must 
vote “no” on this bill. [Applause.] 

FIRST THINGS FIRST 

There is another reason. It does seem to me this House 
is acting a good deal like the old woman who was told her 
house was on fire. She said yes, she knew it, but she could 
not do anything about it just then because it was time for 
her to go feed the chickens. Our house is on fire. We have 
in this country a condition more desperate and more perilous 
than we in this Congress have realized. I believe the people 
back home more fully realize it than we do. It does seem 
to me that in bothering so much about a piece of legisla- 
tion like this, which certainly cannot be claimed as important 
or greatly needed at this particular time, we are sort of 
dolling up the furniture in our house while the house is 
burning. I believe the best thing that could happen to the 
state of mind of the American people at this time would 
be to lay this bill on the table, and then say, although of 
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course this would have to be said by the President of the 
United States, that instead of any more legislation of this 
kind we are going to try to. put out this fire in our house, 
I feel I have no right to be in this Congress drawing my 
salary without making it my first duty to do everything pos- 
sible to give jobs to the 12,000,000 or 14,000,000 people out 
of work in this country. [Applause.] 
HEROIC ACTION NEEDED 

I believe some very unusual thing must be done by the 
President and by our party, and I hope with the cooperation 
of most of the Republicans, too. I fear that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation legislation put through here will 
not work fast enough. I believe some billions of money must 
be poured in, and that right soon, with an honest effort to 
give jobs to everybody that needs them in the United States, 

I do not believe we should borrow money and pay interest 
to the bankers for it. The President for some years now has 
had the power to issue three billions of money, but this 
power is only to buy Government bonds with the money. 
Today I put in the box a little amendment to that bill mak- 
ing this power available so he may use it to grant loans to 
States and political subdivisions of States, without interest, 
for any kind of public work that will put men on jobs doing 
useful things. 

Do we want to go back home—how will we feel going back 
home facing these millions out of work? How will they feel 
and how will we feel when we have to say to them, “No; we 
did not get you jobs, but here is a nice reorganization bill.” 
LLaughter.] 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON]. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I think probably the 
fewer speeches that come from the minority the better off 
will be our cause. 

Perhaps we regard each other as too strictly partisan. 
Let me give a little of my background in that respect. 
While opposing the major measures in this Congress I have 
not done that in the previous Congresses. I have been op- 
posed in my last two primaries because I voted for too many 
things that Mr. Roosevelt wanted, and my post-office patron- 
age was taken away from me in the last year of the Hoover 
administration by Walter Brown because I had voted against 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill. So I have not such a yellow 
dog, partisan background as some of you might imagine. 
This is what has impressed me in connection with the con- 
sideration of this bill. It was what our colleague LANHAM 
said, and that is that any reorganization ought to have as 
its major purpose economy and reduction of bureaus, and 
since this bill does not emphasize either, or when there is 
an argument for the creation of more things than it elim- 
inates, I believe it ought to be opposed until such time as 
economy or reduction of bureaus is the essence of it. 

This administration has done some good things, and this 
President has some things in his favor, but I think you Demo- 
crats, as well as the Republicans, will agree with me that you 
cannot say this administration has any record for economy. 
No; it has not stood for economy, and anything that creates 
a reorganization ought to have for its background economy. 
This is the thing Lax HAM emphasized, and this is the thing 
that has appealed to me from the first with regard to this 
bill. 

Secondly, one-third of the bureaus we have down here 
have been created under this administration. About one- 
third of the bureaucracy we have in Washington has come 
within the last 5 years. Granting this, is it not natural 
to suppose that the President that created these babies will 
not destroy them? He will destroy something that was cre- 
ated before he came here, maybe, but he will destroy last of 
all his own children; and, above everything, a lot of these 
new agencies ought to be consolidated or destroyed if there 
is going to be a real reorganization, 

Therefore, it is not natural and it is not human for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to destroy the bureaucracy that he has 
created. If he had been sincere about all this, why did he 
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not, as he created these bureaus one by one, put them into a 
department that already existed? He could have done this. 
He could have said to the H. O. L. C., “You go here,” and to 
the F. E. R. A., “You go there,” and so on. He could have 
put them where they belonged at the right time. Of course, 
the reason for this was that they were cloaked with civil 
service, and he did not want them to start with civil service, 
probably, and there was a lot of politics in it because every 
one that was created carried partisan jobs. I think some- 
times, in all fairness, there was too much emphasis on the 
jobs that were created by these things that were going to do 
the people so much good; and my second point is that, 
naturally and humanly, the man who started one-third of 
these jobs is not going to destroy them in a reorganization 
program. 

So he is not the man to do it; it has got to be somebody 
who comes after him. 

The cry “dictatorship” is in the air and they rise on this 
side and try to laugh it off. We heard him here on the 5th 
of February a year ago lay before Congress—he did not 
recommend—he laid before Congress the new Court pro- 
posal, a bill all prepared, and that is right when I began to 
change. I had been pretty sympathetic with Franklin 
Roosevelt to that time, but after that last election I began 
to change. I think it has a bad psychological effect, as I 
said before, for any President to carry 46 States. It is ter- 
rible. It makes him think that he can do anything and that 
he has a right to do anything. 

Then he followed with the wage and hour bill, which 
had as its essence a political board of five men, not only to 
fix minimum wages for the subnormal but to fix wages and 
control industry as well as labor. That is what the original 
Black-Connery bill had in it. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Briefly. 

Mr. STACK. Does the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas think that he could carry 46 States on this issue? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Oh, no; none. Without any doubt, 
he could not carry any of them. 

The wage and hour bill had this trend of dictatorship 
in it. Then came the reorganization bill, emphasized a year 
ago, and we have it before us today. In the meantime we 
have passed the farm bill, which gave a lot of power to his 
Secretary of Agriculture to regiment a great section of the 
People of this country. I voted for the first A. A. A., but I 
did not for this last one; and I do not think the farmers of 
America are for the last one, either. The first was an emer- 
gency measure, but the last one was a permanent farm policy. 

The President asked the power to veto items in appropri- 
ation bills. We had the Woodrum resolution. The Senate 
committee took it out after the House had passed it. He 
wanted the power to veto items even after Congress had ad- 
journed. A terrible thing to think that he asked for power 
to veto items. And then in the big Navy message he asked 
for this power that has been given to him by the Military 
Affairs Committee in time of war. He asked for that right 
in the middle of the Navy message. The committee has 
brought it out, but they do not dare bring it to the floor. 
Just a little more of this same stuff. 

The President said as he walked out of this Chamber in 
January, after delivering the annual message: “That is not 
asking them, that is telling them, isn’t it, boys?” Or some- 
thing like that, it was reported in the newspapers; and when 
he was here he said in his message on the wage and hour 
question: “That is putting it definitely before you.” The 
President of the United States is supposed to recommend to 
us, he is not supposed to come into the House of Representa- 
tives and say to the House and the Senate: “This is definitely 
before you;” yet that is what he said on the wage and hour 
bill this January. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think my friend, the gentleman from 
Kansas, will admit that the President is in a much more 
chastened frame of mind than he was a year or two ago. 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. There have been other things. There 
was the pressure from the White House that defeated the 
Ludlow resolution. And there was dismissal of the T. V. A. 
Chairman, So; when you talk about dictatorship today, it 
is not an iridescent dream. It is real. And it has come 
through the last 14 months in a dozen different ways. I 
have mentioned just some of them. We were called into 
special session last fall to pass emergency measures. One of 
the emergency measures was the reorganization bill, the 
other emergency measure was the wage and hour bill. 
Neither were emergencies but they gave more power to the 
Executive. And they thought that the appearance of emer- 
gency might help to pass them. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Briefly. 

Mr, GIFFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman, to 
help him, who was it who said, “I want it said of my first 
administration that they met their match. I want it said 
of my second administration that they met their master’? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. We all know who said it; and we 
know who said they were going to drive the money changers 
from the temple, too, and a few other things. So there are 
lots of things that are not emergencies any more, yet he 
tried to drive us into passing them on the plea of emer- 
gency. They all contained power for the Chief Executive; 
and that is what has gone clear through this country and 
spread so much fear. It is culminating in this bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAMBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Kansas if it is his feeling that the President of the 
United States is attempting now to set himself up as a 
dictator over this country? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Without any question, but not con- 
sa gal purposely, but not consciously. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Would not the gentleman feel conclusively 
18 8 that were the case he is guilty of malfeasance in 

ce 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I would not charge a President with 
such a thing. We never make such charges against the 
President. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. The thing that impressed me above 
everything else in this debate is what our colleague RAMS- 
PECK said the other day about the civil service. There is a 
young man who came into this House the same time I did, 
9 years ago; and we went on Labor together. He became 
chairman of the Committee on the Civil Service. He is 
one of the most influential men on the Committee on Labor. 
You know he is conscientious, you know he is sincere, you 
know he is intelligent, you know that he knows the civil 
service. 

He is bitterly opposed to this part of the bill. What he 
said on the floor impressed me a great deal. He said, “As a 
young man I came to the House post office 27 years ago. All 
down through these years I have heard them say, ‘Stand by 
the President,’ yet the men who are left in Congress today, 
of those who were here in 1911, are the men who have had 
the courage and the conviction to do what they thought was 
right. We cannot disregard the public opinion of the coun- 
try.” No finer thing has been said on the floor of this House. 
You may think you rode in on the coattail of somebody, but 
you are not going to stay here on the coattail of that some- 
body unless you exercise your own judgment. That is what 


the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck] told you, and 
that is the thing that impressed me greatly. 

I do not think I have influenced any Member by what I 
said. I do not think I have changed a vote, but may I say 
my attitude toward the administration changed because it 
went continually to the concentration of power in the Chief 
Executive and toward unlimited spending. It also assumed 
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a dictatorial attitude. The country has not progressed under 
this attitude. We are in danger. The country is nervous 
under this evidence of more power sought in the White House. 
I think we ought to defeat this bill and postpone reorganiza- 
tion until some man comes to the White House who went 
with his parents in a covered wagon to create a home; some- 
one who has had to work for a living, like Lincoln, who knows 
what a grocery bill is, who knows what a mortgage is, who 
knows what thrift is—then, and not till then, should we give 
this power to a President to reorganize the Government. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAY]. 

Mr, GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, there has 
been a disposition on the part of the managers having charge 
of this bill in the House to charge lack of faith in the Demo- 
cratic party to those who very evidently oppose the measure. 
There have been pleas for regularity. Those who are op- 
posed to this bill have been charged with trying to ruin the 
President. It has been alleged that they have been influenced 
by propaganda of a hateful and malicious character. I 
think I could utter one brief sentence and possibly it would 
be more effective than what I can say in 10 minutes: “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Mr. Chairman, we have created instruments of power 
which in the hands of political puppets would shackle the 
liberties of the people. It is not so long since the President 
of the United States uttered that sentence from the rostrum 
of this House. 

Thomas Jefferson once said that every man should be an 
enemy of government. He did not mean that every man 
should be an anarchist; he did not mean that every man 
should be a rebel, but he did mean that government has a 
tendency to encroach upon, gobble up the individual, and eat 
the people out of their substance. If for no other reason 
than to allay the fears of the people of this country at the 
present time, the managers of this bill should withdraw it 
from consideration now. 

In lieu of that, I would suggest that the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri, the chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee on Organization of the House, gather this bill into 
his hands, that the Sergeant at Arms fall in line back of 
him with his symbol of authority, that the membership on 
both sides of the aisle also fall in line, the procession to be 
ended by the distinguished Speaker of the House, its great- 
est dignitary, that the line proceed to the front of the 
Capitol and there to the solemn and funereal tones of taps 
reduce this bill to ashes as a burnt offering of propitiation to 
the God of our Fathers. [Applause.] 

When has any Democratic national platform proposed 
such legislation as this? On the other hand, from 1856 to 
and including 1932, every Democratic platform has declared 
against bureaucratic government as well as for the strict 
preservation of the rights of the States as against ever- 
increasing centralization of Federal power and authority. 

Our rights to be called Democrats has been challenged 
by some on this Democratic side of the aisle, and our quan- 
tity of democracy has been figured out in percentages and 
we have been measured down to fractions in our support of 
administration measures. 

All my life have I been a Democrat. I can never recall 
having voted any other national ticket. My forbears were 
that, and the great upheaval of the Civil War did not change 
their adherence to that party. Therefore, I will not remain 
speechless when challenged by the supporters of this meas- 
ure. I will measure my democracy against theirs and my 
loyalty to the principles of the party against any other 
man’s. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say just a word about propaganda? 
I hope in my time to be able to read some letters into the 
Recorp that will demonstrate to some of the unbelieving or 
obstinate Democrats who are in favor of this bill that it is not 
malicious propaganda. i 

The other day the distinguished and admirable gentleman 
who presides over this Committee, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack], when the stage was all set, 
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when the galleries were full and the membership present in 
its entirety, left the rostrum and came down to the well of 
the House and made a magnificent and very brilliant speech. 
He brought into play his great ability as an orator, his elo- 
quence, and he spoke with fire and force and with dynamite 
in every word. The gentleman from Massachusetts rung the 
chimes in the belfries of the heavens with his speech against 
intolerance, and he had us lifted to the greatest heights of 
anticipation and expectation of an enthralling climax. But 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, I am sorry to say, in the 
very next breath and all unexpectedly delivered himself of a 
most intolerant declaration. He said the opposition to this 
bill was founded in malice and in hatred. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I yield to the eloquent gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know the gentleman wants to be 
fair. Does the gentleman believe he quotes me correctly? 
I said that a small but powerful financial group was con- 
ducting this campaign of hatred against the bill. If the 
gentleman will read my speech I am sure the gentleman will 
come to a realization that I never said every person who was 
opposed to this bill was actuated by malice, but it was a 
small but powerful financial group that was conducting a 
campaign of hatred against the bill. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is correct, 
and if I said that he made the statement that everybody 
who opposed it did so on the basis of hatred and malice, 
then I stand corrected. 

I do mean to say that the gentleman laid emphasis on 
the fact that the propaganda was due to malice and hatred. 
The distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] 
Tead a telegram from Archbishop Mooney of Detroit, in 
which there was a great suppositional if so-and-so, then 
this bill would not be detrimental to certain interests, Yes- 
terday the gentleman from Massachusetts read a piece from 
the Boston Herald, I believe, or some paper in his State, pur- 
porting to quote that high dignitary, which contained an 
entirely different view from the telegram or the message 
read by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to the sentiments of 
the archbishop of the diocese of Detroit, may I quote a few 
sentences from a gentleman in Washington, Dr. Edmund A. 
Walsh, S. J., vice president of Georgetown University, a man 
who is on the ground here and more likely to be more 
thoroughly informed. I am sure both the gentlemen from 
Missouri and Massachusetts will get the significance of the 
letters “S. J.” It means, Mr. Chairman, a member of that 
society which for the last 400 years has fertilized the soil of 
every land and every clime with the blood of martyrdom in 
an effort to Christianize and civilize the people of the world. 

The most heroic annals in the history of the Western 
Hemisphere are the story of their untellable sufferings and 
agonies, their dauntless courage and constancy, their tortures 
and martyrdoms of blood with one simple hope and effort of 
trying to civilize and Christianize the Indians of North Amer- 
ica, some of the most savage men in all recorded history. I 
am sure, I repeat, my friends realize the full import of that 
designation. Dr. Walsh has a different view. He is not so 
assured of the effect of this bill, if the quotation in this paper 
is correct. This is part of his statement: 

Dr. Walsh warned that “complete paralysis” in the American 
democracy will come when the people “abdicate their sovereign 
rights of free speech, of petition, and of assembly. It will be fur- 
ther advanced,” he warned, “when they fail to recognize the import 
of a certain proposal, now in preparation, to tighten Federal con- 
trol over the means of publicity and communication, notably the 
radio. That carefully contrived project will, I suspect, appear 
shortly. Private institutions of charity, social welfare, philan- 
thropy, education, and local initiative will surely experience the 
dangers and the challenge attaching to a new Cabinet officer with 
jurisdiction prescribed under the broad title of public welfare.” 

I am one of those who since January 1937 have had some 
fear, and I am not so easily scared. But when the Supreme 
Court packing bill came down and when the misshapen origi- 
nal reorganization bill followed almost immediately, and 
when there followed the heptarchy of the seven little sisters 
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that was going to divide the country into seven provinces 
with seven provincial governors, I came to the conclusion 
that perhaps there was something to fear, and I propose to 
act on the adage that “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 

The other day the gentleman from New York [Mr. MEAD] 
in all his power and eloquence—and I am a good friend of 
his and I hope he is of mine—ribbed the conservatives. He 
seemed to take the position that the conservatives, after link- 
ing them with reactionaries, were people whose minds were 
set in concrete and were impervious to a new idea. I may 
say to the gentleman from New York that the conservatives 
are the salt of the earth. The conservatives are the very 
foundation and substance of human life on this globe. 

Every helpful force in Nature is a conservative force. The 
attraction of the planets, the heat of the sun, the light of the 
stars and moon, the falling of the rains, and the growing of 
the crops are all conservative forces. It is only when the 
forces of Nature become liberal that we have the hurricane, 
the flood, the destructive waves of the ocean, the violent con- 
vulsions of the earthquake, and the disastrous eruption of the 
volcano. That is when natural forces get their names in the 
newspapers—when they turn liberal and radical. It is the 
same with the human mind. The human mind in conser- 
vatism is the fount of all real progress. 

Every worth while political reform in English history since 
the days of Magna Carta has been a conservative reform. 
When, in 1215 A. D., Archbishop Langton led the men who 
wrested from the unwilling hands of King John that docu- 
ment of our basic liberties—Magna Carta—they were only 
getting guaranties that their ancient rights would be violated 
no more. The Petition of Rights and the Bill of Rights were 
conservative reforms. The Declaration of Independence was 
a proclamation against the usurpations on age-old, moss- 
grown legal rights. It was purely conservative. The Con- 
stitution of the United States was a conservative charter. 
All the charters of liberty and guaranties of the rights of 
individuals were efforts to regain what had once been, but 
had been lost by the encroachments of servile parliaments 
and autocratic governors. 

It is only when the mind becomes liberal that we get de- 
structionism. That is when people get their names in the 
public view. Who was the first liberal and who was the first 
radical? Lucifer, the Prince of Fallen Angels. He was not 
satisfied with a great position in Heaven, he wanted to be 
like unto God, and filled full of pride and arrogance; he was 
not satisfied with sitting next to the throne of God, the 
Creator, he wanted, creature that he was, to dominate his 
Creator. He demanded a liberal construction of the laws of 
the universe, so he was cast into hell, and the Prince of 
Light, the Prince of Morning, who rebelled against the 
Creator, became the Prince of Evil. 

Mr. Chairman, that unhappy incident need not be taken 
in a religious sense if one prefers not to so take it. But 
every man, whether he likes to or not, must take it as a 
practical everyday application to the affairs of life. At the 
least, the incident represents the principle of good in opposi- 
tion to evil. It makes clear the difference, the antagonism, 
the everlasting conflict between conservation and disinte- 
gration. 

Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. TABER. I yield 5 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, about this 
propaganda that is conceived in malice and hate, I have a 
letter from the pastor of a Lutheran Church in my district, 
and I will venture that he was not very greatly influenced 
by the radio broadcaster who has been mentioned here. This 
letter is addressed to me under date of March 31, and reads 
as follows: 

Dear Mr. Gray: Mrs. and I would appreciate your influ- 
ence and vote against the reorganization bill now pending in the 
House of Representatives. 

A 3 you for the consideration you may give to this request, 
Very truly yours, 
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Does that sound like a hymn of hate? Is that inspired 
by the alleged malice of the radio broadcaster? How much 
direct influence do you suppose the radio broadcaster had 
on that gentleman? He may have had some, but it was not 
& compelling influence. 

I have another letter from a Methodist Episcopal pastor 
in my district, who states, 

As one of the citizens of the Congressional District which you 
represent I wish to express my emphatic opposition to the reor- 
ganization bill of the President, which is now up for passage. My 
reason for opposing this measure is that I believe it tends too 


markedly toward overcentralization of authority in the executive 
department of the Government. 


Is that letter the result of propaganda, and actuated by 
hate and malice? 

I have another letter from a good southern Democrat who 
is now in the North and has been for some years. He is the 
pastor of a Presbyterian Church of my district. This is what 
he states: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I write you to express my utmost protest 
against the iniquitous reorganization bill that was passed yester- 
day by the Senate and which I understand is to soon come back 


to the House. I urge you to use your vote and all your influence 
to kill this bill as much as is in your power. 


I believe you were one who voted against the Supreme Court 
1 of last year, and I extend to you my belated thanks 

I voted for Roosevelt before, but wouldn’t vote for him again 
if he were running for dog catcher. I have lost all faith in him 
and am disgusted that he has brought the Democratic Party into 
disrepute. 

This gentleman is a Democrat, born and bred in the 
South, but now living in the North. Do not tell me, do not 
try to tell me, that these men of God are all full of wrath 
and cabbage and consumed by the fumes of hate. 

I have another letter from a friend of mine. These letters 
are a cross section of the correspondence that is coming to 
my office in great volume. Listen to this one, you obdurate 
Democrats: 

I assume that you recognize the Government reorganization bill 
as a vicious measure, which will give the President power tanta- 
mount to that of a dictatorship. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Not just now. 

But just the same, as one of your constituents, I want to be 
sure that my protest against the bill is definitely expressed to you. 

If you could be in today and talk with people in the 
street, in the shops, in the offices, in the hotels, out at the college, 
or anywhere else 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wooprum). Does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr, GRAY of Pennsylvania. I do not yield, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is reading communications and unless he 
is willing to give the name and address of the senders of 
them, I make a point of order against the reading of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the rule to be 
that the gentleman has to obtain unanimous consent if he 
wishes to read any documents. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, all during 
the debate on this bill telegrams and letters have been read 
into the Recorp. I trust my colleague from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. BrapLey] is not so afraid of his position on this bill as 
to insist on his point of order and preclude enlightenment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was without objection or a point 
of order having been made against the reading of such 
documents. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Cannot the gentleman read communica- 
tions with the permission of the House and, if so, I would 
move that the gentleman be given permission to read the 
communications. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is cor- 
rect. 
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The gentleman from Wisconsin moves that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania have permission to read the documents 
referred to. ; 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I extend my thanks and ap- 
preciation to the gentleman from Wisconsin for his alertness 
and kindness and to this House for its fairness. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I yield briefly, 

Mr, STACK. I wonder if there is any way the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia could find out if the noise 
back here is spread in malice? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will try to maintain order. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. The letter continues: 

I think you would be amazed to find out how absolutely panic 
stricken the average man and woman is over the trend which legis- 
lation has taken, particularly since the vote on the reorganization 
bill yesterday. 

{Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr, GRAY of Pennsylvania. I read further: 

They are absolutely frightened, Mr. Gray. I have talked with a 
lot of people in this town, Democrats and Republicans alike. They 
are deeply concerned about this measure and what it can lead us 
into. I was glad to vote for you and glad to make a number of 
speeches in your behalf when you were running, because I liked 
your style and had confidence in you, and, of course, I prefer to 
believe that under no circumstances would you vote for such a 
measure as the Government reorganization bill as at present con- 
stituted. I am aware that it has some good points, but the sweep- 
ing powers delegated to the President far transcend all of that. A 
lot of people right here in are depending on you to help 
block this measure. 

This is the way the people are thinking about this bill. 
This is the sentiment or the fear that possesses them at this 
time. 

And here is another letter from an upstanding Democratic 
friend of mine: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: As you know, I have always been a Demo- 
crat. I worked for Mr. Roosevelt both times that he ran for the 
Presidency, I have always been one of your principal supporters. 
For several years now I have been worried. The action of the 
Senate on the reorganization bill has stirred me very deeply. 
People to whom I talk are beginning to wonder if President Roose- 
velt really wants prosperity to return or whether there is a plan to 
keep the country in turmoil, unrest, and disorder so that they will 
get disgusted and in their troubles demand or accept a dictator. 
You know I have a political job, but I feel that I earned that job. 
I do not want to lose it but I am about to say good-bye to Mr. 
Roosevelt and the rest of you as a bunch of bunglers. I hope you 
do not take this letter as a personal affront. 

The last great effort that was made to reorganize the 
Government of the United States, since the episodes of Aaron 
Burr, was in 1861, That violent reorganization push“ three- 
quarters of a century ago had certain marks of respectability. 
It was founded on what many people regarded as their con- 
stitutional rights and privileges. It was openly declared. 
The participants announced their intentions publicly and 
plainly. They went to war and tried to maintain their argu- 
ment at the point of the bayonet; they resorted to arms to 
sustain what they considered a just and legal cause. They 
did not sneak up to the back door of the Capitol in the dead 
hours of the night and attempt to burglarize the Government 
by theft of the Constitution from its sanctuary. 

Now we have had the third great effort to reorganize the 
Government. The more or less anemic bill we have before 
us carries the odor of its ancestry with it. It still smells 
of the tainted gale of tyranny. This House of Representa- 
tives has the opportunity of a century to restore peace to the 
troubled minds of the people by defeating it once and finally. 

Yes; propaganda—‘“stand by the President.” Mr. Chair- 
man, I belong to an organization that has a sworn obligation. 
I am letting you in on a great secret when I say I am bound 
by an oath. I belong to the organization that meets in this 
House the first day of every Congress, when Members put up 
their hands to God Almighty and take a solemn oath to 
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support and defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that they will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same; that they take the 
oath freely without any mental reservation or purpose of 
evasion. Ido not see anything in that oath that says that 
I am sworn to support the Democratic Party first, or any- 
thing that says that I am sworn to support the President 
of the United States in preference to the cause of my coun- 
try and the rights and liberties of our people. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WOODRUFF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, seldom in the history of 
the United States has there been such a brazen attempt on 
the part of an administration to lash through the Congress 
a major measure before the citizens could have time to regis- 
ter their disapproval of it as has been the case in the Govern- 
ment reorganization bill now pending before the House. 

A companion bill to the iniquitous Court-packing proposal, 
this reorganization bill has been shrouded in mystery from 
the day it was sent up to the Capitol by Mr. Roosevelt. 

It was not accorded public hearings before regular com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate, but was concealed 
behind secret hearings until it was brought before the legis- 
lative body. 

Containing in its original form provisions which would 
have made the President the all-powerful head of a one-man 
government, despite his strange and surprising midnight 
message declaring that he does not hanker for dictatorial 
power, the measure still contains the provisions which would 
thrust upon him the very powers which he now declares he 
does not want, but which he insists must remain in the bill. 

The battle over this exceedingly grave and fundamental 
measure has again brought to the surface the conditions 
which exist under this administration. The powers of patron- 
age, punishment, and persuasion were carried to such extreme 
lengths by the administration in forcing the bill through the 
Senate by a narrow margin that veterans of the Senate 
declare that it exceeded anything they have ever witnessed in 
their experience in Washington. 

One Senator—a Democrat, at that—exclaimed that 80 
many logs have been rolled on the Senate floor on this 
measure that it will take Paul Bunyan and his famous ox to 
clear them away.” 

Apparently chagrined by the narrow margin of his victory 
in the Senate, Mr. Roosevelt saw fit to offer a gratuitous 
insult to every Member of the Senate who dared to oppose 
the measure by saying that the Senate had demonstrated 
that it could not be “purchased” by organized letters and 
telegrams. Mr. Roosevelt, however, did not say anything 
about the other side of the story, including relief, W. P. A., 
and pet projects. His use of the word “purchased” in this 
connection had an unfortunate and singular connotation. 
Not only did Mr. Roosevelt insult those Senators who have 
opposed him on other measures by his statement but he 
insulted such loyal friends and supporters as Senator ROBERT 
F. Wacner, of New York, and others who opposed him for the 
first time. Not only did Mr. Roosevelt insult the Members 
of the Senate but he insulted such organizations as the 
American Federation of Labor, the National Grange, and 
numerous other organizations and individuals—thousands of 
them—who dared to exercise their constitutional right of 
petition to their Congress. 

Not content with this, and apparently fearing the rapidly 
mounting volume of protests was endangering this measure, 
which clothes Mr. Roosevelt with those powers which he 
declares he does not want, the Chief Executive did an un- 
precedented and strange thing. Down in the State of 
Georgia he caused the press correspondents to be awakened 
from their sleep at 1 o’clock in the morning to give them a 
copy of a letter he had written to some unnamed friend in 
which he declared that he does not want to be a dictator, 
that he does not possess the qualities to be a successful dic- 
tator, and that his knowledge of the historical background 
of dictatorships even further disinclined him to attempt the 
role, 
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Although Mr. Roosevelt apparently believed the necessity 
of his utterance was so great that it could not possibly wait 
until morning, he did not think it sufficiently important to 
disclose to the newspaper correspondents the name of the 
friend to whom the letter was addressed. There is much 
speculation both among newspaper correspondents and 
Members of Congress as to what friend of Mr. Roosevelt 
was the recipient of this momentous declaration. We do not 
know whether this friend had expressed fears that Mr. 
Roosevelt might be harboring dictatorial ambitions, but we 
do know that Mr. Roosevelt’s strange midnight letter was 
meant for one of two purposes: Either he was recognizing 
the widespread fear throughout this country that we are 
rapidly drifting into a dictatorship under a political autoc- 
racy, or else it was designed to enable his House leaders to 
stampede the measure through that body before the rising 
tide of popular indignation and protest could have time to 
register with the House Members. In either case it was a 
most unprecedented, not to say weird, performance for a 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Roosevelt declared in his letter that he was asking no 
more in the reorganization bill than “seven or eight of my 
predecessors in the Presidency.” In this statement the 
President was wholly in error. Not a single one of his prede- 
cessors ever has proposed to the Congress any measure com- 
parable in its grant of dictatorial powers to the Chief Exec- 
utive that Mr. Roosevelt’s bill did. 

Should this bill pass the House, the citizens of the United 
States still have a chance to defeat this iniquitous measure. 
If the bill should pass the House, it must go to conference, 
and the conference report must go back to both the Senate 
and the House for adoption or rejection. If the citizens will 
continue to send their protests to Congress, there is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the bill to be defeated and thus give 
the Congress time to work out a reorganization bill which 
would provide for economy instead of increase of govern- 
mental expenditures, and at the same time eliminate the 
dangerous provisions contained in the present measure. 

Mr. Roosevelt had for more than a year and a half after 
he took office all the powers necessary to properly reorganize 
the governmental bureaus, but those powers apparently did 
not satisfy him. In addition to that, Mr. Roosevelt has had, 
ever since the original powers were given him, full authority 
to abolish, consolidate, reorganize, or in any other way 
change the 40 or 50 bureaus set up under the New Deal, 
which power he has not seen fit to exercise. 

In view of these facts, it becomes difficult to understand 
why Mr. Roosevelt insists upon the inclusion in the pending 
measure of a grant to him of the very sort of power and 
authority which he so earnestly desires not to have, that he 
found it necessary to awaken the press correspondents at 1 
o'clock in the morning to tell the country so. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners]. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and fifteen Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The gentleman from Texas is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I appear this 
afternoon with a good deal of hesitancy, because I am not 
as familiar with the details of this bill as I ought to be 
when I ask you to consider the observations which I am 
about to make. 

I believe that each Member of the Congress and most of 
the citizens of the United States are conscious of the fact 
that we are in responsibility in one of the most critical, 
possibly one of the most tragic periods in the history of 
all time. I have been interested, and I have been heart- 
ened by the change of attitude of Members of Congress in 
the last 2 years, and by the changing sentiment in the 
country. I am certain that there are more Members of 
Congress in this House today who are perfectly willing to 
sacrifice their seats, who are willing to become political 
casualties for the sake of what they believe, than in any 
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at least in the last decade. The Members of this 

ouse assembled. here this afternoon are conscious of the 
fact that they are in responsibility in a great age. Those 
of us who are familiar with the history of our country, who 
have read the stories of the period of the Revolution when 
great issues confronted the people, wished perhaps when 
we were children that we had lived in that age. We did 
not realize then that we ourselves were to live in an age 
equally great and in some respects greater. When we came 
to this Congress not many of us perhaps appreciated the 
fact that we would sit here in the council of the Nation 
when the issues of the perpetuity and of security of our 
country would be involved. I have heard a good many 
Members in discussing the history of this proposed legisla- 
tion mention the fact that a short time ago we passed 
with little opposition two bills dealing with reorganization. 

In my judgment, this bill a few years ago could have 
passed with not very much discussion. Why this change? 
The why of this change, as I see it, is one of the most im- 
portant things in the whole situation. This, I believe, is 
the explanation at least in part. When this administra- 
tion came to governmental responsibility it did so when 
this country confronted the possibility of economic collapse. 
We witnessed a recurrence then of one of the most fascinat- 
ing phenomenon to be observed in the long history of Anglo- 
Saxon governments. We are going to find out something 
about governments in the next few years that we have 
not known before. We are going to learn that while gov- 
ernment is the agent of the people, the people are the 
agents of government and have to do its work. There are 
instincts of governmental self-preservation. Government is 
just as much an entity provided for in the great economy 
as you, a human being, is an entity. We are going to have 
to learn, and learn pretty soon, those of us who try to 
operate the complex machinery of modern government, that 
there are great natural laws which govern governments, 
which limit human discretion, and determine sound goy- 
ernmental policy. When this administration went into goy- 
ernmental responsibility the people instinctively consented 
to the concentration of emergency power in the executive 
department to deal with an emergency situation. If we, the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, had not developed that instinct we 
would today be operating this Government under a dic- 
tator of the ordinary sort, because we confronted a condi- 
tion that required a quicker pick-up and a stronger power 
than Anglo-Saxon institutions functioning in the ordinary 
way are capable of giving. So we concentrated these 
emergency powers to deal with an emergency situation, re- 
taining the power lodged in the legislative branch of the 
Government to control the exercise of those powers if 
necessary. 

The explanation of this phenomenon, this change in at- 
titude, that people have been wondering about recently is 
to be found in the fact that just as Anglo-Saxon peoples in- 
stinctively concentrate powers of this sort to deal with an 
emergency situation, instinctively likewise after a while they 
begin to move in the other direction; we are in the presence 
of that movement now. Let nobody misunderstand it. 

If it were not for the fact that we instinctively move in 
the other direction after a while, just as a child being 
carried after a while has the natural urge to be put on its 
own feet that its muscles may have exercise, we would 
cease to be able to operate our system of popular govern- 
ment. There is nothing so destructive of power as its non- 
use. It is no reflection upon anybody to say that during 
the past several years we have not had in the ordinary 
sense of responsibility of an independent legislature. That 
is not due to the person who happened to be in the White 
House, or to the persons who happened to be in Congress; 
it would have been true regardless of what individuals had 
been there or what party had been in power confronting 
that situation. The fact that throughout the length and 
breadth of this country now there is an instinctive urge to 
turn in the other direction is not due to the individual in the 
White House, not due to the party in power; it would have 
happened under any other administration. Now that we 
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are under the influence of that urge, in the grip of that 
movement, we face what is to many of us at least a new 
resvonsibility. We face that responsibility today. We face 
it with reference to this pending bill. 

Nobody who can sense the public attitude who can read 
the signs of the times can fail to know that the country is 
not satisfied with the existing distribution of governmental 
power. That is not a reflection upon the President. It 
indicates to him that the time is ripe for him to begin 
the latter part and the more important part of the great 
job which fortune has given him the opportunity to per- 
form. I know there is propaganda. I know there are 
partisan politics involved. But there is something more 
than that. I want to see the President rank as the out- 
standing statesman of this age. Not for his glory, but for 
the security of the institutions of my Government and the 
happiness of my people. 

This assignment of the offices of this Government, the 
reestablishment of the normal functioning of Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, is the biggest thing that has happened in this 
country in many days. As Members of Congress we must 
not approach our part of this job with an antagonistic atti- 
tude, with the attitude indicating that we feel the President 
is unwilling to cooperate. No President could fail to be 
gratified by the signs of this awakening of the American 
people. [Applause.] Just as one would be glad to see a 
child struggling to exercise its muscles so that it may grow 
stronger and stand on its own feet. 

I hope that what I am saying will not be construed as a 
criticism of the administration or an attack upon anybody. 
Right here may I say a thing that I think is of importance. 
The difficulty now is that the country is so tense, the lines 
of cleavage are drawn so tightly, it is almost impossible to 
discuss the most fundamental and disassociated thing with- 
out somebody trying to pick out something that is said and 
turn it toward the administration, either in support of or in 
criticism of the administration. We have to get over that. 
I realize we have been under great strain, but we have a lot 
of rough country in front of us. We are in no condition to 
stand an interdepartmental feud. I want to help the Presi- 
dent. I know he has to tackle this new job. We must all 
help him. We must help each other. We must get ourselves 
in the attitude that we can take these fundamental things, 
examine them, agree with reference to them, and use them 
as a standard to test the official conduct of individuals and 
the policies of political parties. We have got to do that. 
CApplause.] 

There is no natural conflict in this situation between the 
legislative branch and the executive branch. The contrary 
is true. There is no use trying to disguise the fact that the 
present occupant of the White House is going to be there for 
two and a half years longer. In some sort of way the legis- 
lative branch and the executive branch have got to get on 
a basis and stay on a basis which will enable them coopera- 
tively to do the work of this Government. The President 
will make mistakes. We will make mistakes. As the Con- 
gress moves into responsibility as the policy-fixing agency of 
the Government, strained relationships will tend to develop. 
While we are making this change, while we are under the 
influence of this great backsweep of the American people, 
operating under the most normal sort of urge, for redistribu- 
tion of governmental powers, we are going to have to watch 
our step. This bill puts us to the test. 

Nothing would hearten this country more than for the 
legislative branch of the Government, anxious to cooperate 
with the President, anxious to do its duty, anxious properly 
to represent the people of this country, to demonstrate its 
capacity to take a proposed governmental proposition, ex- 
amine it solely on its merits, and determine the matter by 
its best judgment. [Applause.] Nobody who loves this coun- 
try can look upon a great legislative branch of this Gov- 
ernment, sitting here under the dome of the Capitol, 
conscious of its responsibility to the American people, coura- 
geously and with the best judgment that God Almighty 
gives them, seeking to discharge their independent respon- 
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sibility, I repeat, no man who loves this country can look 
upon that spectacle and not thank God for such a body. 
That is exactly the sort of body which the perils of these 
times, the hope of these times, and the possibility of these 
times challenge us to be. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, mark my words, before we get through with 
our job, with the problems of these times, the President of 
the United States is going to need all the contribution which 
the greatest Congress that ever assembled under the dome 
of this Capitol can give him. That is what we must try 
to be. We are not through with this thing. I will tell you 
another thing. We are going to find out before we get 
through with this business that we have got to have the 
greatest generation of people we have ever had, the most 
dependable, the most responsible. That is why we must move 
back to them some of these governmental responsibilities 
concentrated here. I repeat, we are not through with this. 
These difficulties, Mr. Chairman, as certainly as you sit 
here, these difficulties have come through the goodness of 
God Almighty to make a soft people strong in muscle and 
courageous in heart. [Applause.] 

I am taking advantage of the interest in the pending bill 
both here and in the country to attract your attention to 
the relatively new factor which we must consider. 

As I see it, much will depend upon how capably we 
demonstrate in the initial tests we are able to proceed in 
the discharge of a larger share of governmental respon- 
sibility which has come to us here temporarily on the back 
sweep of this current of public attitude. I am not address- 
ing myself only to Democrats. Republicans Have had a sort 
of field day during the consideration of this bill, and I do 
not blame them. 

But we are all in the same boat when it comes to the real 
test. When great public interests are measured, though 
divided along the lines of party cleavage as we are, I can say 
for the House of Representatives that when we are convinced 
that the Nation’s interest is at stake, never have I seen the 
House of Representatives fail, regardless of party cleavage, 
to stand for a common country. [Applause.] We are going 
to have to do that in the days immediately ahead of us. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, we face the 
necessity soon of making an important procedural deci- 
sion with regard to the pending bill. It is suggested by the 
distinguished gentleman from New York that we do not 
attempt to make of this bill by amendment a bill which 
possibly might meet the approval of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He will move to strike out the enacting clause. 
In my humble opinion, that would be a mistaken thing to 
do, and I will tell you why. I believe it is important at 
this time, when attention is centered upon the House, that 
this House let the country know it is not afraid of itself. 
and that it is able to formulate legislation in accordance 
with its own judgment and is master of its responsibility. 
[Applause.] 

The country is uneasy. Whether justifiably so or not is 
not so important as the fact. The fact is tremendously 
important. The country would be heartened if they believed 
that there sat in the House of Representatives a group of 
men and women who believed in their capacity to formulate 
legislation in accordance with their judgment and in the 
best interests of the country. 

We have passed two bills dealing with reorganization. I do 
not believe we can afford to be in the attitude of even re- 
motely appearing that we are trying to do something to the 
President of the United States. I hope I will not be offensive 
to anybody when I say I believe we have to have a different 
attitude toward the country, and the country has to have a 
different attitude toward us than would be possible if we 
should create that impression. This whole matter is largely 
psychological. We are not trying to do something to the 
President of the United States, and we are not trying to em- 
barrass anybody. We are trying to write legislation on a 
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subject that is regarded as important. I want you to think 
about this before the time to vote comes. 

Suppose we strike out the enacting clause. That will end 
the matter. But is it the right sort of ending for this legis- 
lation? If, when we get through attempting to amend this 
bill, we do not like it, we can then vote against it. This House 
is not going to pass this bill in its present shape. Every- 
body knows that. If it cannot be satisfactorily amended, it 
will be defeated. [Applause.] 

I do not want to take any more of your time now, but I 
feel that it would be a mistake not to consider this bill, not to 
do the best we can to amend it, and if we cannot amend it 
as we believe it ought to be amended, then have the nerve 
to beat it on the floor of the House. At least, I felt I should 
make these observations for your consideration. I consider 
this the first real test under this new dispensation of respon- 
sibility which I have discussed. 

Mr. GAVAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. GAVAGAN. Would not the parliamentary situation be 
Such that the motion to strike out the enacting clause 
would be directed against the Senate bill and not the bill 
recommended by the House committee? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I cannot speak with certainty 
as to the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. GAVAGAN. I can assure the gentleman that would 
be the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I believe everybody in the House will 
understand the issue. If the enacting clause of this bill is 
stricken out, and there is just one enacting clause and it is 
in the Senate bill, that is the end of it. There would not be 
anything left to amend. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
New York. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I do not want to go into 
the question of whether or not anybody here ever voted 
against the consideration of any bill, but if I know anything, 
I know the country wants no bill whatsoever. The expedi- 
tious way to deal with the matter is not to consider it 
further, which is accomplished by voting out the enacting 
clause and not wasting any more time on amendments which, 
while they may be adopted here, may be entirely changed in 
conference, 

As a humble person, let me now predict that even if a bill 
were passed here, amended as it would be in many respects, 
there just never is going to be a law on reorganization in 
this Congress, not after conference and not after action in 
another body, so we are just flailing the windmills when we 
might be doing something much more important. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am afraid I did not under- 
stand the gentleman. I am not sure he made himself clear 
to the House. I yield in order to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Did I correctly understand the gentleman to say that 
unless we do strike out the enacting clause there will not be 
legislation with reference to reorganization? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. No; I say there will not be 
any legislation in any event, in my humble judgment, be- 
cause if you pass the point of refusing to strike out the 
enacting clause this bill will be so amended it will not be 
agreeable to the conferees, it will not be agreeable to the 
other body, and it will not be agreeable to the Executive, so 
there just is not going to be any bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I suggest to my friend, 
would he be terribly unhappy if that tragedy should happen? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. No; and I know the Amer- 
ican people would be very happy. The gentleman sounded 
the keynote when he said there was nothing that would so 
restore the confidence of the American people as proper 
action by Congress on this measure. You can restore the 
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confidence of the American people better by defeating this 
bill than by any pronouncement from another end of the 
Avenue. Defeating this bill would be a great tonic, which 
this country requires and has looked forward to for a long 
time. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend in the Record not only the remarks 
I am about to make but the remarks I made earlier today. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

THEY NEED NOT FEAR THE VOTER—-THEY WALK WITH THE PRESIDENT— 
THERE IS A DICTATOR IN MICHIGAN 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, on Friday, April 1, the 
majority leader, with a sob in his voice, made his usual heart- 
breaking plea to the majority Members, begging them to 
rally around their leader. That sort of a talk undoubtedly 
was more effective than would be a logical argument as to 
the merits of this bill. 

Concluding, the gentleman, referring to the President, 
said—Recorp, page 4616: 

Iam going to walk with him, if I must walk alone. 


Under the circumstances, I cannot conceive of the majority 
leader walking alone. When he supports this measure, he is 
walking with the President of the United States, the gen- 
tleman who, during the past 4 years has controlled the purse- 
strings, directed the spending, in one instance of $4,880,000,- 
000; in another, of over $3,000,000,000—in all of something 
like $18,000,000,000. 

Arm in arm with the President of the United States the 
majority leader walks down the primrose path, not alone, 
but with the man who has the spending of fabulous sums; 
the man who can dispense favors to millions of people. 

Many who are politically ambitious, who desire favors for 
their State or district, would be glad to walk, not alone, but 
side by side with the President. 

No, the gentleman is not walking alone, because down that 
same road which he and the President are so joyfully 
strolling travels the Secretary of the Interior, the man who 
controls the P. W. A. jobs; the man who determines whether 
a public building will go in your district or in mine; whether 
a dam shall be built here, or there, or elsewhere. 

Alone? - No, the majority leader, the President, and the 
Secretary of the Interior are not traveling alone, for with 
them goes Harry Hopkins, the greatest spender of all time— 
the man who has something to say about the W. P. A.; the 
man who has as his clients not thousands or hundreds of 
thousands, but millions—millions who look to him and to 
those who travel the road with him for their daily bread, for 
the checks which bring them relief; the man with almost un- 
limited funds and hundreds of thousands of jobs at his dis- 
posal. 

And so the number of those with whom the majority 
leader walks might be continued, but mention of the above 
is sufficient to show that he, coming from a district and a 
State overwhelmingly Democratic, where he has, one might 
say, no political opposition, walks not alone but with an 
army at his back. 

Shed no tears over the plight of the majority leader as 
he walks with the President, but you who come from dis- 
tricts where the people are aware of the situation, where 
the people are thinking, where they vote their political con- 
victions, where they are one day Republican, the next 
Democratic, and the third independent, listen and consider 
the demands which they make upon you. Listen not only 
because you are their Representative, but because you may 
perhaps best serve your President by listening to those who 
have the power to accept or reject his policies. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. FRED M. VINSON], ex- 
plaining this bill, assumed the manner of a special pleader 
and, from that standpoint, did a very good job, for he cast 
into the minds of some of those who were opposed to the 
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bill doubts as to whether or not their convictions were justi- 
fied. He was very adroit and, by his very adroitness, quite 
confusing. We should not forget, however, that he spoke 
as a special pleader, not as a judge. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Warren] is 
something of a fisherman. He knows the various baits that 
it is necessary to use to take the bluefish, the channel bass, 
and many others of those denizens of the deep which live in 
the waters off the shores of his home State.. 

Skillful as a fisherman, equally skillful is he in the catch- 
ing of votes, and on the morning after—by a vote of 191 to 
149—the House refused to close debate, he very cleverly 
announced—Recorp, page 4622—that he was authorized by 
the committee to state that it was the purpose, when the bill 
reached the amendment stage, to offer two amendments. 

Those Members who swallow these two baits will find 
themselyes, when this bill returns from conference, very 
neatly and quite painfully hanging on the hook of the orig- 
inal Senate bill. Their explanations to their constituents 
that the bill had been so amended as to be harmless may be 
met with some show of doubt. 

The gentleman spoke the morning that the President, at 
1 a. m., had called the reporters out in their shirttails to 
announce that he did not desire to be a dictator. 

I have no recollection that anyone had asked him to be a 
dictator. If the people have—and they seem to have—the 
idea that he desires to be a dictator, they must have acquired 
that belief from what he has said and from what he has done 
during the past 5 years. The belief seems to be widespread, 
and as, until the last few months, no one has had the temerity 
to very vigorously criticize the President or his acts, there 
must be some reason for their fear. 

As I listened to the gentleman in his very deliberate and 
dramatic way quote the President as saying that he had no 
desire to be a dictator, I could but wonder whether the gen- 
tleman conceived himself to be a second Mark Antony. 

You all recall how, in his oration, speaking. of Caesar’s 
ambition, he said: 

You all did see that on the Lupercal I thrice presented him a 
kingly crown, which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition? 

It is regrettable that the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Warren] did not pursue the topic and advise us who 
had presented the dictatorship to the President, which the 
President that morning refused. 

In stating he did not desire to be a dictator, what did the 
President have in mind? Naught else but the powers con- 
ferred by this bill—the powers of which the people of the 
country have been thinking. 

The President has long been lauded as an adroit politician. 
Realizing, as he probably did, that the people feared that if 
this bill went through a dictatorship would be established, in 
the middle of the night he calis the gentlemen of the press 
from their beds to assure the public, through them, that he 
would not be a dictator. ; 

If this reorganization bill passes, will the President again 
feel called upon to, having once refused, himself again refuse? 
Does he expect a second and a third offer? The insistence of 
the gentleman from North Carolina that this bill do now pass 
would seem to indicate that the second and the third offer 
are to be made. 

Then the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
mack] took the floor and he deplored what he described as 
Record, page 4623—“the vicious campaign of hate, destruc- 
tion and vilification that is going on throughout this country,” 
and he expressed the very beautiful thought that no one 
should preach hate, no one should attribute malice to an- 
other; that all should have the kindliest of feeling and 
charity for the views of the other Members of the House. 
With that doctrine we all agree. 

However, we have but to turn to page 4624 of the 
Record where his address is printed and we find him charg- 
ing that there are those who desire to destroy, “through 
trying to deceive the people and engender fear and bitter- 
ness, if not hatred, in their minds, toward the President of 
the United States.” 
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Both the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
mack] and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Warren] 
criticize freely those who oppose their views, the latter gen- 
tleman saying that “the one who is directing this propaganda 
is a sweet-scented rosebud of unsavory reputation.” 

Is it permissible to say that the criticism of the President 
which is now made is like a gentle breeze from the South- 
land, sweeping over the blossoming cloverfields, as compared 
to the smear-Hoover campaign, which smells something like 
a hurricane from a sewage rendering plant. 

THE PEOPLE ARE AFRAID 

Well might we consider the facts as they exist. Thousands 
of individual citizens have written their representatives on 
tablet paper, printed letterheads, loose sheets; some with 
typewriter, some with pen and ink, some with pencil, and 
each of us knows in his own mind that these protests—the 
large majority, at least—come from the hearts of his 
constituents. 

Why this fight on the reorganization bill? Because the peo- 
ple of the country are afraid. It does not make any difference 
for practical purposes what they are afraid of or why they 
are afraid. The undisputed fact is they are afraid, and in 
my humble judgment there is reason for their fear. 

We are all familiar with the various acts which have 
granted the President additional powers. We know that 
now he has almost unlimited power over the spending of 
public funds. 

We know that we have come to be regarded by the people— 
and deservedly so—as rubber-stamp Congressmen. On 
March 4 one of the New Deal Democratic Congressmen told 
us that this Congress was but a door mat, and advised us to 
recover our self-respect if we could. 

SEARCH AND SEIZURE 

In city after city the private offices of citizens have been 
entered, their files have been ransacked, their papers have 
been seized, and they themselves have been called to Wash- 
ington, placed upon the witness stand, and their private 
business disclosed to a curious public by overbearing examin- 
ers who employ the tactics of a police court lawyer—this 
under the name of protecting civil liberties. 

MEN ARE IDLE 

Again, throughout the length and breadth of this land the 
machinery in factories stands idle. Smokestacks give no 
sign of activity. From other towns and cities business con- 
cerns have been forced to move, to seek a more favorable 
locality. Some have closed their doors forever and those 
formerly employed therein have lost their jobs. 

Children, women, and men in cities are hungry, many 
without proper shelter, all because of the acts of the Presi- 
dent in giving his support to John L. Lewis and the C. I. O. 
in their acts of dictatorship. 

A DICTATOR IN MICHIGAN 

A dictator? How, unless it was under the authority of 
some dictator, did armed men come into the State of Michi- 
gan and take possession during January, February, and 
March of 1937 and hold our factories to ransom? Why was 
it that last week the C. I. O. marched into the offices of the 
Consumers Power Co. in Michigan and what was said and 
who was the dictator? Albert Stonkus was the dictator on 
that occasion and he announced, and that was gracious on 
his part, was it not, that the 2,000,000 people who depended 
on electric current, for light and for power, from the Con- 
sumers Power Co., would not have their power cut off until 
Monday. He would not do this before Monday. Is that the 
statement of a dictator or is it not? 

You know why the people are afraid. Why are the people 
in Michigan afraid? Because they have seen these men who 
act wholly without authority of law, who act by force—not 
once, not twice, but dozens of times, yes, a hundred times or 
more in my State—take possession of a factory and hold it 
until at least some of their demands are granted. 

Afraid? The people are afraid because, throughout the 
country, with the support of President Roosevelt, John L. 
Lewis, backed by his C. I. O. and the President's Labor 
Board, has established himself as a dictator over labor and 
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industry. He closes factories; he decrees that men shall not 
work until they have joined his union and paid tribute to 
him. 

He has collected millions of dollars from the pay envelopes 
of the workers, contributed more than a million and a half 
of it to political campaigns and other millions are used in 
furtherance of his own ambitions. 

Afraid? The people are afraid of Lewis, of the C. I. O. 
and its communistic allies, of the President and his Labor 
Board. 

The people of Michigan know from bitter experience that 
it is impossible for them to continue to do business unless 
this course of conduct, these acts which are beyond the law, 
which are sanctioned by no law, except the law of might, are 
brought to an end. 

We are not confronted by a theory. No longer can we 
hesitate, no longer vacillate. If business is to continue, it 
must be given protection under the law, and so, too, must the 
worker be protected against those who would impose their 
will upon him, compel him to pay tribute. 

Your attention has several times been called by me to 
this situation, which has confronted us since the sit-down 
strikes began in January of 1937. That the great dailies 
of the country are taking note of it is evident from an edi- 
torial in the Detroit Free Press of yesterday, which carries 
much of the same thought. From it I quote: 


THE TWO GREAT PLAGUES 


A dictatorial ruling by the National Labor Relations Board, 
acting under the provisions of the Wagner Act, has been re- 
sponsible for the suicide of Arthur L. Colten, Grand Haven 
manufacturer. 

For months Mr. Colten had been harassed by labor troubles 
which, there is every reason to believe, were born of the one- 
sided, discriminatory provisions of the Wagner law. 

And in her statement to the coroner, his widow made it plain 
that the peremptory order from the N. L. R. B. depriving him of 
freedom of choice and judgment in employing workers was the 
last straw that cracked his endurance. 

Mr. Colten saw no future ahead.. He believed he was being 
driven to ruin. He felt enslaved, and decided to end everything. 

He was done to death by iniquitous legislation enacted in a 
supposedly free, enlightened, and just-dealing country. 

The tragedy which the Wagner Act and its enforcement agency 
have brought about in this one instance is typical of what is 
being done all over the United States to business, to industry, 
and to the very wage-earners supposed to be enjoying special 
protection. 

The act is one of two evils that are chiefly. responsible for the 
present appalling and needless economic slump throughout the 
country and for widespread unemployment in consequence of it. 

The other is the deliberately obstructive and destructive busi- 
ness-tax legislation in force. 

These twin evils, operating together, are progressively sub- 
jecting American enterprise and prosperity to slow murder by 
shutting off opportunity and killing initiative. 

Congress is trying to do something about the tax situation, 
There is hope that when the body adjourns, the undistributed- 
profits tax, and perhaps the capital-gains tax, will have disap- 
peared and one big obstacle in the way of long-time business 
planning and continuous employment will be gone. 

But the equally disastrous Wagner Act and its Ogpu, the 
N. L. R. B., seem so far to be impregnable. 

Though fair and practical suggestions for changes in the law 
and in the manner of regulation have been made, and though 
the wiser heads of labor have joined with business in 


organized ; 
protesting against the impossible enforcement methods and rules 


in use, their remonstrances have had no result in Washington. 

5 seems to be paralyzed or asleep so far as the Wagner 
Act is concerned. 

But it must wake up and do its duty if more and more sad 
tragedies in all walks of life are to be prevented, if businessmen 
ever again are to have hope and confidence and forge ahead in 
the old-time American way, and if wage earners once more are 
to have secure, continuing jobs and are to face the future for 
themselves and their families in confidence and in hope. And it 
must wake up quickly. 


Congress is not asleep so far as the Wagner Act is con- 
cerned. We know what we should do. Let those who refuse 
to join with me in the amendment of the Wagner Act rise 
on the floor and give their reasons: Men the country over 
are waiting for the answer and for jobs. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. PETTENGILL. If and when we get to read this bill 
under the 5-minute rule, can the bill, as it now stands, be 
amended more than once? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Buck). The Chair will state that 
the bill may be amended as many times as amendments 
may be offered and disposed of, but only one amendment 
may be pending at one time to the committee substitute. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Is not the bill in its present form a 
pending amendment to a Senate bill? If we amended that 
once, an amendment in the second degree, does the House 
have power to add any further amendment to the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the committee 
amendment is in the nature of a substitute for the Senate 
bill, and as it is an original amendment, amendments may 
be offered at any time but only one amendment to that 
amendment may be pending at one time. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. In the discussion yesterday, Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor], 
and others, made some inquiries. I understood that it would 
require the consent of the House either by motion or unani- 
mous consent to have the pending amendment to the Senate 
bill considered as an independent original bill. Is that 
correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that yesterday 
certain suggestions were made from the floor as to the order 
of procedure, but no consent agreement or other order has 
yet been made by the House or the committee. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. That is right. I am addressing my 
parliamentary inquiry to the Chairman on the status as it 
is now. Can the pending amendment reported by the com- 
mittee to the Senate bill be amended more than once? 

The CHAIRMAN. The ruling that the Chair has previ- 
ously made was with reference to the status of the bill as 
it is now. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that after 
one amendment has been adopted to the committee amend- 
ment, another amendment affecting another section or an- 
other bit of language in the bill in the nature of a perfecting 
amendment may be offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the Chair’s understanding that 
such an amendment may be offered. 

Mr. TABER. And after that is done a motion to strike 
the whole amendment would be in order, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman; I yield 10 minutes ‘to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moser]. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to permit the 
gentleman from Iowa to submit a parliamentary inquiry? 

n of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania de- 
clines to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it is with 
considerable emotion that I rise on this occasion to address 
my colleagues on a question on which I have had engen- 
dered, during many years of experience, a feeling that can- 
not easily be set aside for one cause or another. 

I crave the indulgence of the committee while I refer to 
& little part of a clipping that appeared in the Washington 
Post on last Friday morning. purportedly quoting the Presi- 
dent from Warm Springs. It is marked under the alpha- 
betical character “C.” 

I have too much historical background and too much knowledge 
of existing dictatorships to make me desire any form of dictator- 
ship for a democracy like the United States of America. 

Only 3 days later, Secretary Ickes is press quoted as say- 
ing at Chicago: 

Fascism is the deadly and insidious foe that we must prepare 
to combat without loss of time. 

It so happens when my earliest ancestors emigrated to. 
America they landed at New York and took land in Dutchess 
County, N. Y., on Quassick Creek, the county from which 
the President comes. It also happened that in 1912 I had 
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rather close associations with the present President of the 
United States and rather intimate contact as we colabored 
for the election of that great educator, a man whom I was 
mighty happy to follow Woodrow Wilson. Among those who 
labored in that campaign were men who today are in the 
Cabinet of the President. These emotions to which I refer 
are of such pleasant and happy memory, contacts, and 
friendships that might be severed because of certain condi- 
tions, conscience, and whatever spirit of Americanism may 
prevail. One of these Cabinet officers on greeting me after 
having had the honor of becoming a Member of this body 
made known to me that it was gratifying to him to have me 
come here and to know the background I had, the subse- 
quent experiences and training I had gained, the loyal and 
patriotic principles I had developed and expressed, were ex- 
tremely refreshing from one having shared with him; that 
he had shared with me the situations that confront our 
Government today, particularly with reference to his discus- 
sion and mine on the subject of bureaucracy and the ques- 
tion of reorganization. 

I was born not many miles from the city of Philadelphia. 
They seemed many to me when I was a lad, but today you 
can drive it in an automobile in less than an hour. I was 
inspired with the history of our great country and inspired 
with the patriotic fervor that gripped the Second Conti- 
nental Congress as the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted in the city of Philadelphia, later to be followed by 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, giving 
birth to a Nation—my country—the land I love. 

One of the gripping narratives of history that occurred 
at that particular time was when from the trenchant pen 
of Thomas Jefferson had issued that immortal document— 
the Declaration of American Independence. Lacking the 
power of oratory to carry the battle to the floor of the 
Convention, his friend, John Adams, made the fight for him. 
John Adams rose before that Second Continental Congress, 
struck his breast and proclaimed, “Your conscience is the 
minister plenipotentiary of God Almighty, placed within 
your breast; see to it that He does not negotiate in vain.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have served the Government of the 
United States in an official capacity. Numerous times have 
I taken the oath of allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States, swearing I would defend it against all ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic, renewing that oath here, but I 
did bring with me that minister plenipotentiary—my con- 
science. I remember when that President I so much ad- 
mired and loved, Woodrow Wilson, referred to those con- 
stantly boring from within. I remember how I listened 
to the inaugural address of President Hoover when he spoke 
about the overlapping of different agencies of the Govern- 
ment and the necessity for reorganization. I sat in the 
gallery yonder with the Representative of the district I now 
have the honor to represent and I remember what Congress- 
man Shallenberger said in this well during the seventy- 
first Congress, on the question of reorganization. 

Oh, I know how necessary it was at that time. It is with 
the greatest amount of regret that I note the small amount 
of accomplishment, having watched it closely. I remember 
that the only agency President Hoover recommended the 
abolition of was the Potomac Park Commission, and I fol- 
lowed the matter as closely as I could. I remember very 
vividly how the different agencies of the Government grew. 
I remember what it cost to run the Government for the 
fiscal year of 1915, when it was something like $779,000,000. 
Next year with the adoption of the sixteenth amendment and 
enactment of an income-tax law, followed by our entrance 
into the World War in 1917, with its profits, the golden 
flow into our Treasury, there was great energy on the part 
of every agency of the Government to reach out and expand 
and give itself power to do this, that, and the other thing. 
I have seen this monstrosity grow. I have seen the octopus 


reach out and put its tentacles into everything. 

I saw the civil service when every examination was on an 
open competitive basis, but I find that now the noncom- 
petitive examination is the joy and the pride of each 
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and every one who would bureaucratize the entire Govern- 
ment, coupled with its twin the unassembled examination 
racket, permits the fitting of the examination to the appli- 
cant, like a tailor-made suit, peculiarly qualifying within 
the prejudicial design of the appointing officer. They have 
cast the merit system out of the window. No longer is the 
Civil Service Commission the recruiting agency it was de- 
signed to be, but become a personal political machine, auto- 
cratically disqualifying at will and by unassembled exam- 
ination qualifying without ascertaining merit but accepting 
by certification presumed qualifications. 

If I could succeed in amending this bill I would be most 
happy to prohibit the Civil Service Commission holding any 
other but open competitive examinations. : 

When we speak of policy-making positions in government, 
may I call your attention to the fact that regardless of 
business training and experience, policy-making appointees 
invariably on arrival at the Nation’s Capital, whatever the 
preconceived high ideals and purpose, find themselves sur- 
rounded by policy-making bureaucrats, whose purpose is 
flattery, guile, and subtle influence until the policy-making 
appointee is completely engulfed by this innocuous system. 
The policy is framed for them by the bureaucrats who re- 
main here in the smug complacency and security of their 
civil-service status, acquired by the blanketing process, the 
unassembled or noncompetitive back-door entrance to the 
system without established merit. 

During my connection with the Post Office Department, 
one of the most autocratic of this particular type of bureau- 
crats I ever came in contact with was Harold N. Graves, ad- 
ministrative assistant to Postmaster General Walter Brown, 
the body of whose Government-owned Lincoln car had to be 
built to fit his silk hat. Harold Graves, under policy, did not 
leave with the change of administration, but he moved over 
to the Treasury Department, and today he continues to be 
the most ardent foe of the Comptroller General of the United 
States, whose daily average disallowance rejections of $50,000 
of a Treasury fiscal officer’s approvals, bonded at only $50,000, 
is irritation to warrant extermination of the office, if bureauc- 
racy can accomplish it within the influence of its own 
organized forces. My former association invites and prompts 
confidences. One of these from the Treasury Department is 
in effect that failure to balance daily within $5,000,000 is of 
no moment, with only the General Accounting Office to fear 
and that agency regarded with contempt. 

I could tell about the strictures, because I know of these 
strictures. I have a constituent in my district whom I never 
met and who wrote me that after 18 years’ experience in the 
office of the disbursing clerk of the Department of Justice, 
13 years of which was spent as a deputy disbursing clerk, 
pleads for the retention and protection of the Comptroller 
General, pointing out that payment of vouchers disallowed by 
the auditor, probably a year later, when unable to recover, 
the disbursing officer being required to make good. He 
pointed out that after July 1, 1921, with the advent of a 
Comptroller General, doubtful vouchers could be immediately 
submitted, frequently in person without a day’s delay, greatly 
relieving the worry over ambiguous language in the law. 
Quoting him: 

If the taxpayers would know, as I know, the amount saved to 
them by reason of possible illegal payments during the past 17 
years, the advocates of the change would be overwhelmed. 

I know that the preaudit of a Comptroller General is val- 
uable, regardless of the post audit of an auditor. It is some- 
thing over which we do not need to worry, like locking the 
stable after the horse is stolen. 

After the money is spent and the appropriation is gone, 
we cannot question the audit. It is done, and somebody must 
sanction it in order to save someone’s face. A preaudit by 
the Comptroller General is a most valuable thing. I have 
seen one department or one bureau impoverished for preju- 
dicial reasons, while another in abundance languished on 
the fat of the land, because somebody had the influence, 
and perhaps sufficient authority and control to remain there. 
The other had the temerity to do what is commonly called 
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“sticking out your neck.” You have all heard the expres- 
sion and know that that is what occurs. 

May I say that it is most important that the Comptroller 
General be retained with full power and authority which he 
has had-at all times. The auditor general is of little 
moment to the Congress. When the audit occurs it is in the 
form of a post audit, made after the appropriation has 
been expended. May I pause in passing to direct the atten- 
tion of another bureaucratic attempt to scuttle, conceived 
by Mr. Ballinger and his committee, and carried in an 
amendment in another body, found on page 6026 of the 
RECORD of April 1, giving the power of a declaratory ruling 
to the Secretary of the Treasury in customs matters, having 
effect to scuttle other comptrollers, sent to conference. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on indefinitely talking abcut 
the particular experiences I have had. I note by the clock 
that my time is about to expire, but before the gavel falls 
may I call the attention of my colleagues once more that 
the spirit that I carry with me in the form of a conscience 
is something that is being touched to the very heartstrings. 

In my district has sprung up an organization known as 
the German-American Bund. I was reared down in the 
country on a farm. I was born and resided on the farm and 
labored on it as a boy in the fields. An adjoining farm was 
finally converted into a club. A group of Germans—aliens— 
came to this country and formed the Heimat Bund. They 
came out to that particular community and tried to buy this 
club for the sole purpose of owning it and there launching 
their activities, allegedly for recreation and exercise, but 
actually to march and drill with swords, guns, and helmets, 
as one aged naturalized German states it in complaint. He 
charges this display unnecessary, that he reared an American 
family, and if his Fascist emigrant followers don’t like 
America as he loves it, called upon me as his Representative 
in Congress to drive them out of the country and back 
whence they came. 

However, this bund would not pay the price asked for this 
farm on which I worked and labored in my younger days. 

In the city of Reading, Pa., is an old organization known 
as the Liederkranz, composed entirely of Americans of Ger- 
man origin or extraction. 

Failing to acquire this club site, they joined the Lieder- 
kranz, before their objectives became known to those thor- 
oughly Americanized. 

It is now currently reported this Heimat Bund, more re- 
cently become the German-American Bund, have attained 
the ascendancy and control of the Liederkranz, and have 
acquired title to a farm in another township where they 
intend to locate their drill field for recreation and exercise. 

Feeling has run that high, that several weeks ago, we had 
the anomalous situation of our patriotic Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, our own Pennsylvania Dutch, picketing the Lieder- 
kranz. Police have been called out and threats have been 
made. 

I have received messages from these old men, men in 
the Liederkranz chorus, one of whom sang with me in the 
Reading Choral Society, telling me to do something, but I 
am impotent and cannot do anything. I have received 
letters from the Patriotic Order of Sons of America, and 
from the Sons of the American Revolution. The city is 
under a Socialist administration, yet the Socialist Party 
has appealed to me by petition. Still we have it, and that 
is what is alarming my people. That is what is alarming 
the people from whom I spring, the people whose ancestral 
blood was shed and whose feet were frozen at Valley Forge. 
My ancestors were there and shed their blood with Wash- 
ington’s Army. ‘Those are the people, whose children’s 
children about six generations removed, who are writing 
me, often with a pencil on a piece of tablet paper. 

I have received only two postal cards from my district 
asking me to support this bill in its present form. What we 
are headed for they cannot tell but look on it with a great 
deal of apprehension. My people are greatly disturbed. I 
have cited disturbing influences, 
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I may say to my colleagues that the address delivered here 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] a few moments 
ago has appealed to me very strongly and in such a manner 
that I really believe he is on the right track and that what 
he says is absolutely true. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The gentleman has made 
a wonderful contribution to this debate and I am pleased to 
hear he is opposed to some of the attempts being made in 
this legislation. I understand the gentleman wants the 
Comptroller General retained as he is? 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Absolutely. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. In other words, the gen- 
tleman is opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Yes; without complete re- 
tention of the Comptroller General with authority unre- 
strained and responsible to the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I have briefly but rather definitely out- 
lined my views on the civil service. I see no distinction or 
hope from the system, whether continued under the bipar- 
tisan commission system and a single administrator with 
a board, for I am fully convinced that, regardless, without 
restrictive legislation as I have advocated, the policy of the 
civil service will continue unabated. 

I, too, am one of those Members of the House who voted 
for the bills.set forth in titles I and II of this bill. I could 
not see why those charged to other departments whose serv- 
ices are commanded and used by the executive department 
should not more properly be placed and charged to the 
executive appropriations, rather than other departments of 
the Government. 

I could see no valid or justifiable reason for withholding 
the reorganization authority previously granted to Presi- 
dent Hoover by the Seventy-first Congress, and to President 
Roosevelt by the Seventy-second Congress. With assurance 
of a member of the committee, high in the confidence and 
rank of this House that the Comptroller General and Gen- 
eral Accounting Office would not be disturbed, I voted for it. 
When it became apparent there was to be returned to this 
House by way of a conference report, measures adopted by 
ancther body on which this House has not passed, I was 
assured by the same Member, in whom I have great con- 
fidence, that as a conferee he would not yield on the right 
of the House to have separate votes on the Comptroller 
General and General Accounting Office, and civil-service 
provisions of the bill from the conferees. We are now con- 
fronted with the necessity of approving our previous action 
as coupled with what was never separately before this 
House. I am apprehensive. 

I yield to none in my loyalty to the President of my 
country. I did all in my power to place him there. As pre- 
viously expressed in debate on this floor, I conceive it as 
much a duty in that loyalty to protect him from those “bor- 
ing from within.” I shall conceive it to be my duty to do 
all in my power to offset the alarm that has been kindled 
in the hearts of those I love and represent, who cannot help 
but view with attendant alarm the warning on one hand of 
preparation to combat fascism without loss of time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of the time 
so generously extended me. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, at least 500,000 citizens by 
letter or telegram or by signing petitions have urged Members 
of Congress, Senators and Representatives, to vote against 
the reorganization bill. By reason of its bearing on the votes 
we are to cast, this prompts me to say something about the 
right of petition. 

As a Member from Massachusetts, it is not unfitting that I, 
recall perhaps the most dramatic and the most important 
episode in the history of the House of Representatives, in 
which a Massachusetts man was the chief figure. Two years 
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after he had been President of the United States, a century 
and more ago, John Quincy Adams consented to renew public 
service, this time in the House of Representatives, where he 
was its most conspicuous Member through many years until 
stricken at the post of duty in yonder Chamber. In January 
of 1836 he rose to present a petition to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia. Bedlam broke loose. Boos and hisses 
and yells filled the Hall. “Expel him,” some shouted. Adams 
refused to be silent and stoutly insisted on the right of 
petition. The outcome was the wretched gag rule under 
which everything relating to slavery should be laid upon the 
table without being printed or referred. 

So began the battle the Massachusetts warrior was to fight 
through 9 years. A hundred years ago this very month he 
was on his feet to press his views, and in June he began a 
speech that with interruptions for other business continued 
for 3 weeks. At the beginning of each session he rose to 
present the obnoxious petitions. At intervals through the 
sessions he produced more petitions, now a few, now a score, 
now hundreds. Nothing daunted by their angry rejection, 
the doughty old warrior persisted year after year until ma- 
jorities against him began to dwindle. In December of 1844 
a motion to lay his usual motion on the table did not prevail, 
and on the main question he won his long-delayed victory by 
108 to 80. That night the persistent, tenacious, obstinate, 
stubborn Massachusetts Puritan wrote in his famous diary, 
“Blessed, forever blessed, be the name of God!” 

He had fought single-handed, only the smallest of help 
coming to him through much of the contest. Perhaps never 
for so long a time was one legislator the target of so much 
virulence, denunciation, censure, ridicule, abuse. Perhaps 
never did one legislator display more courage, tenacity, 
patience, fortitude. 

All this was from his convinced belief that a fundamental 
of liberty is the right of the people to petition. It was a right 
set forth in Magna Carta, a right assured to the people of 
England when William of Orange took the throne in 1689, a 
right inserted in the Constitution of Massachusetts by the 
father of John Quincy Adams, the Adams who was to be the 
second President of the United States, a right proclaimed in 
the first of the 10 articles of amendment of the Federal 
Constitution that were known as the Bill of Rights, without 
the promise of which the Constitution would not have been 
adopted, a right set forth in the constitutions of 45 of the 
States and that would undoubtedly prevail in the other 3. 

Contrast the attitude and course of John Quincy Adams in 
this matter with that of another President of the United 
States, the present Chief Executive. 

A week ago yesterday President Roosevelt, speaking to 
newspapermen at Warm Springs, said in reference to the 
passage of the bill by the Senate: 

It proves that the Senate cannot be purchased by organized 
telegrams based on direct misrepresentation. 

His secretary, Marvin H. McIntyre, leaned forward to cau- 

tion Mr. Roosevelt on use of the word “purchased,” but the 
President would not alter his remark and replied that he 
had used the word deliberately. 
The sentence is at first sight confusing, it not being clear 
who tried to purchase, but analysis shows it must have been 
the senders of the telegrams. In the same class must be 
included by inference those who have sent letters or signed 
petitions. Half a million citizens are thus charged with 
abusing the right of petition. They are told by the Presi- 
dent in effect that they have done something immoral, 
something shameful, in sending petitions to Members of 
Congress. 

To soften this grave charge Mr. Roosevelt, by describing 
the telegrams as “organized,” tried to pass on the blame 
to some scoundrel or scoundrels unspecified. When did it 
become an offense to organize judgment on public questions? 
That is a crime in Italy, in Germany, in Russia, but not yet 
in the United States, thank Heaven! 

As a matter of fact, however, my judgment is that a large 
part of the petitions I have received have come from con- 
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stituents responding to the suggestion of newspaper edi- 
torials. One Boston paper, a most serious journal, has twice 
enclosed in an explanatory editorial a list of all the Members 
of the House from Massachusetts, urging readers to address 
us. The letters and telegrams come from citizens in all 
walks of life, evidently of diverse political and religious 
faiths, occupations, and associations. That they ever dreamed 
they were engaged in doing something mercenary, venal, or 
corrupt, as the word “purchased” implies, is unbelievable. 

Finally, the charge that these telegrams, of course in- 
cluding the letters and other forms of petition, have been 
based on direct misrepresentation, misses the mark. The 
half million men and women who have thus petitioned Con- 
gress and who undoubtedly speak not only for themselves 
but also for millions of the silent, know very little about 
what is in the bill. They care nothing about its details and 
for the most part have paid no attention to what has been 
said as to particulars. Their judgment springs from one 
belief and one only, that this bill means giving more power 
to the President. It does that and they do not wish it done. 

Whether they are right or wrong is not at the moment 
the vital thing. The fact to be reckoned with is that Stalin 
and Mussolini and Hitler loom before them. They fear “it 
may happen here.” To allay their fear should at the mo- 
ment be our chief concern. It cannot be done by insulting 
their intelligence and impugning their morals because they 
exercise the right of petition, one of the pillars on which 
rests the temple of their liberties. It can be done by letting 
the framework of our Government alone for a while. The 
wise course, then, is to postpone consideration of the matter 
to a happier time. [Applause.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, when this bill came 
before the House, I personally had decided objections to 
several of its provisions. I was and still am unalterably 
opposed to the Senate version of this reorganization meas- 
ure. Indications now are, however, that several amend- 
ments will be offered which will change some of the provi- 
sions in the bill, and there is a possibility that the bill in its 
final form, after it has been amended, and when it comes 
up for final passage, will contain none of the features to 
which I originally had objection. 

I believe an opportunity should be presented to have 
amendments suggested to this bill as it now is. I also be- 
lieve we should have an opportunity to discuss the proposed 
amendments. 

I understand that on tomorrow a motion will be offered 
to strike out the enacting clause. Because I believe as I do 
relative to the introduction and discussion of amendments, 
I intend to vote “no” on the motion to strike out the enact- 
ing clause. [Applause.] However, I want it distinctly un- 
derstood that my vote of “no” on that motion will in no 
wise indicate what my action will be when the measure 
comes up for vote on final passage. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I received a telegram this 
morning which says “Vote against this reorganization bill in 
any form.” It did not say “I advise” or “I think you 
should,” but just said “Vote against it in any form.” 

I wonder what was behind a telegram of that kind. I 
remember when I first came here one of the first bills, that 
was most controversial, that came before the House was the 
holding-company bill, and I received a lot of telegrams just 
like this one on that subject. I received a lot of letters that 
said this was a form of communism, that the Government 
was going communistic, the President was communistic, and 
I was told if I voted for that holding-company bill I would be 
defeated in the 1936 election. It was popular with the 
opposition then to call everything that the President was 
attempting to do communism, and we conducted a campaign 
on pretty much that issue and found out that the people in 
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the country did not believe this country was threatened by 
communism, or that the President was even inclined to 
communism. 

Then about that time Hitler and Mussolini and Franco 
got busy and we discovered in this country there was a great 
deal of sentiment against fascism, nazi-ism, and dictatorships. 
So then when legislation came in here proposed by the 
President the popular thing for the opposition to do was to 
say that it meant the creation of a dictatorship or the 
creation of fascism in the United States. People who, today, 
write me and say that the President wants to make of himself 
a dictator by this bill wrote me on the holding-company bill 
and said he wanted to make the country communistic by 
the holding-company bill. 

They found out that the people of the country in 1936 
were not afraid that the President was leading us into com- 
munism by that holding-company bill, and the 1936 election 
was the result. 

Then, the same people who are writing me on this re- 
organization bill wrote me on the Court bill, and they told 
me that there was a revulsion of feeling against the Presi- 
dent of the United States because he had made this proposal, 
and that this was communism and dictatorship both. It was 
not only communism but fascism. How the two can go 
together I do not know. 

They have now picked up a bill here that is difficult for a 
lot of people of the country to understand. I recognize this 
fact. It states it is a bill to reorganize the Government, and 
I know a lot of people in my district and throughout the 
country who would believe it if somebody told them that the 
reorganization of the Government meant the creation of a 
dictatorship. Without taking the trouble to study the entire 
bill, which they probably have not seen yet, to see what it 
provides for, they say that if he is going to reorganize the 
Government and establish a dictatorship “I am against it,” 
and then they write letters about it. 

You know it is possible that there are a lot of good things 
in this bill, so I think the person who wired me and said, 
“Vote against it, no matter in what form it is,“ was badly 
advised or mistaken. There may be some things in it that 
are good. I think it is a good bill, and I intend to vote for 
it on final passage; but it seems to me that what is happening. 
is this: The opposition to Franklin Roosevelt or the opposi- 
tion to the Democratic Party has seized upon a good bill to 
destroy the popularity and the influence of the President. 

They tried to do this in the holding company bill, and 
they tried to do it on the Court bill, and were not success- 
ful. They are now trying to do it on the reorganization bill, 
and gentlemen have stood on this floor from both sides of 
the aisle and have been trying to show us that legislation which 
the President has recommended would tend to create a dic- 
tatorship in this country. One gentleman, the gentleman 
from Kansas, whom I interrogated, pointed out different 
pieces of legislation and said, “Then there was legislation in 
between times that would bring out the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the United States was steadily coming to a dictator- 
ship.” I asked him if he intended to convey the impression 
that he thought the President of the United States know- 
ingly, consciously, almost premeditately was changing our 
form of government from a democracy to a dictatorship, and 
he said that was the impression he intended to convey. 
Then I asked the gentleman this question, and I repeat it 
now to those people who have been accusing Mr. Roosevelt 
of attempting to establish a dictatorship here: If you gentle- 
men believe that, if you consciously believe that the things 
he is doing are leading this country into a form of dictator- 
Ship, then you must believe that he is guilty of malfeasance 
in office. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. You must believe he is guilty of malfeas- 
ance in office in attempting to change the form of govern- 
ment, and unless you are a Republican or unless you are a 
Democrat that does not intend to stand for reelection in the 
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next campaign, you do not dare to get on this floor and 
carry your convictions into action by proposing the impeach- 
ment of the President for malfeasance in office. 

I doubt very much whether there is a Republican who 
intends to stand for reelection in 1938 who would dare 
stand on this floor and offer a resolution of impeachment; 
yet, if you believe what you profess to believe, that it is the 
intent of this legislation further to create a dictatorship 
here, you are guilty of malfeasance in your job, you are 
guilty of going back on the oath that you took unless you 
present at the conclusion of your remarks that kind of 
resolution to impeach the President. I dare one of you 
to do it. L[Applause. ] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Does not the gentleman think that 
the real last evidence of dictatorship is the argument so 
ardently made that the reason you should stand for the bill 
is to stand by the President? Has not that been the sole 
argument? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is not the argument I am going on. I 
am going to vote for this bill not just to support the Presi- 
dent, but because I believe the reorganizing proposed is 
necessary and should be done. I am saying that you who 
accuse him of trying to establish a dictatorship here are 
remiss in your duty if you do not carry your convictions 
into action and present a resolution of impeachment. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. We love our country. We do not 
want to impugn that to any President. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman did on this floor. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I would ask the gentleman whether 
our Republican friends back in 1932 did not carry reorgani- 
zation as one of the planks in their platform. 

Mr. SCOTT. You are quite right. Here it is: 

Efficiency and economy demand reorganization of Government 
bureaus. The problem is nonpartisan and must be so treated if it 
is to be solved. Asa result of years of study and personal contact 
with conflicting activities and wasteful duplication of effort, the 
President is particularly fitted to direct measures to correct the 
situation. We favor legislation by Congress which will give him the 
required authority. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. They said the President was peculiarly 
R to do that job. Were they afraid of a dictatorship 
hen? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; and they were not afraid of a dictator- 
ship when we passed the first two portions of this. bill last 
year. They did not use the word “dictatorship” then. They 
did not use it until they decided that that was a good way to 
destroy the President. They talked about it then. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. In 1932 they went to the country and 
asked the people to elect them to Congress on the plea that 
they would work for a reorganization of the Government, the 
very thing we are trying to do in this bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think it is time they stopped this loose talk, 
Mr. Chairman, that the President of the United States is try- 
ing to create a dictatorship. Let them put up or shut up. 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Scorr], who has just preceded me, has challenged 
those who are opposed to this legislation to impeach the 
President if they feel that he is asking dictatorial powers in 
insisting upon forcing this measure through Congress. That 
challenge seems to be the contribution of the gentleman from 
California to this debate, and is just about the length, the 
breadth, the height, and depth of many of the arguments 
favoring the bill. How silly it is to suggest that the President 
of the United States be impeached because he is demanding 
what has been called a subservient, rubber-stamp Congress, 
that such Congress give him such powers as he may desig- 
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nate. It would seem more appropriate that the challenge be 
directed to any spineless, rubber-stamp Representatives who 
follow blindly the leadership of any President and who might, 
perchance, subrogate their duty to their country to their 
political allegiance to any party leader. I am sure that the 
suggestion of the gentleman is not in keeping with his usual 
cogent method of reasoning. 

Efficiency and economy suggest the desirability of reor- 
ganizing the departments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. During the last 150 years there have grown up 
many duplicating, overlapping, and useless bureaus, com- 
missions, agencies, and Government-controlled corpora- 
tions, and this condition has been tremendously aggra- 
vated during the last 5 years. We are all agreed as to 
these facts, and I think we are all agreed that the main 
objectives of reorganization are, first, efficiency, and sec- 
ond, economy, and economy means saving the taxpayers’ 
money. 

There has been no serious contention made by the pro- 
ponents of this bill that any economy will be effected by 
the reorganization provided for in the bill. Therefore, it 
would seem that the real objective might be a hope for 
more efficiency in government. 

There has been much argument here as to just what 
prompts bringing this bill before the Congress at this par- 
ticular time, and I have cast about to find the answer. 
A little review of the last 5 years has convinced me that 
this bill is one of the measures in the scheme to establish 
a system of planned economy for the future guidance of 
our people. Now, I have not heard this suggestion made 
throughout the debate, but let us remember that the New 
Deal in the beginning presented a series of proposed laws, 
each functioning in a particular field, yet all synchronized 
in such a way that the several measures are in reality cogs 
in the wheel. 

This new philosophy of planned economy revolves around 
the premise that all power should be lodged in the Federal 
Government in Washington. Time will prevent great elab- 
oration. Suffice it to say that the first bill attempted, 
through the N. R. A., to regulate and control industry 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Neither 
little business, big business, or business in between was 
exempted. Then came the A. A. A., the purpose of which 
was to control and regulate agriculture in its entirety. This 
was followed by the Court-packing bill, the purpose of 
which was to make the judiciary subservient to the will of 
the Executive. Later, the administration submitted to 
Congress a measure that would give the President carte 
blanche authority to reorganize the entire Government. As 
originally proposed, the powers granted to the Executive 
were so broad and comprehensive that it would have been 
possible for the President to abolish even the Presidency 
itself, to say nothing about all of the departments and 
quasi-judicial commissions and bureaus. This last bill in 
modified form is what we are now considering. In this 
connection, we must not forget the other vast powers dele- 
gated by the Congress to the Executive during the last 5 
years. Billions of dollars have been provided to the Presi- 
dent to spend in his discretion. He was given power to 
regulate the value of our currency. He has power to de- 
termine our foreign policy and his is the responsibility of 
enforcing our laws. He is the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and possesses the numerous other powers 
outlined in the speech made by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ALLEN] this afternoon. 

When the original reorganization bill was suggested to 
Congress, naturally that body hesitated. The House Com- 
mittee on Reorganization took from the proposed bill four 
suggestions and embodied those suggestions in four sepa- 
rate bills, two of which have passed the House. On the 
other hand, the Senate passed the general reorganization 
bill, and we are today considering, as a substitute for the 
Senate bill, the four House proposals, so that any bill 
passed by the House will go to the conference committee 
and the jurisdiction of that committee will be limited only 
by the House and Senate bills. It will, therefore, be pos- 
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sible for the conferees to agree upon the Senate bill, and 
we may be asked to vote that bill up or down. 

Partisan politics should have no place in reorganization of 
the Government, and by the same token partisan politics 
should have no place in the consideration of this important 
measure. On last Thursday this bill was brought before the 
House with the express determination on the part of the 
administration leadership to force a vote on Friday night. 
The opponents of the bill, both Republicans and Democrats, 
made this arbitrary action impossible, and as a result we have 
had considerable debate. We were told in the beginning by 
majority members of the committee in charge of the bill that 
there must be no amendments to the bill; that its effective- 
ness would be ruined if material amendments were permitted. 
Thanks to modern methods of communication, including the 
press and the radio, the country was advised of what was 
about to happen, and an aroused public sentiment against 
any such procedure has actually stormed the Congress. You 
who are insisting on rushing this thing through, cry against 
what you call propaganda, and condemn the folks back home 
for their temerity in expressing their views to their Repre- 
sentatives by telegram and letter. You say that this protest 
should have no weight with the Congress; that it is inspired 
by some evil spirit. However, you seem to forget that because 
of these protests you have already abandoned your line of 
battle. You are conceding amendments to groups and blocs 
in an effort to get sufficient votes to pass any old kind of a 
bill. You have no hesitancy in asserting that some kind of 
face-saving bill must pass and go to conference. 

Your battle cry now is, “Support the President. He has a 
mandate to do that which he thinks is best for the country.” 
And all New Deal Democrats are expected to hold tight to the 
coattail of the President and follow, follow on. It has been 
found necessary for the Speaker of the House, the majority 
leader, and other splendid and influential Members to take 
the floor and make partisan speeches appealing for the pas- 
sage of this bill, not because of its merit but on the ground 
that an assertion of independence on the part of the New 
Deal Members will injure New Deal prestige. I ask you, why 
should you, supposedly independent Representatives of your 
several constituencies, yield to any argument of political 
expediency? 

It has been charged in the press, and by some throughout 
the country, that this bill will make a dictator out of the Chief 
Executive, whoever he may be. Let me remind you that dic- 
tatorships usually come about through revolution, conquest, 
evolution, or docile submission on the part of the people. 
I have no fear that this country will ever have a dictatorship 
by conquest. Our troubles will be internal. There is a point 
beyond which the people will not go, and revolution might be 
possible. When I say “evolution”, I mean by the ordinary 
processes of government. Laws delegating to the Executive 
powers lodged in the Congress by the Constitution are but a 
subtle way of clothing the Executive with dictatorial powers. 
It is possible for the legislative branch of our Government to 
furnish everything essential to dictatorship except the desire 
on the part of the Executive. This bill goes a long way in 
that direction. Oh, yes; the President awoke from a deep 
slumber at the midnight hour a few days ago, called to his 
bedside the newspaper reporters, and announced to the world 
that he did not want to be a dictator, was not qualified for 
the job, and that his background told him better. 

In this connection I cannot forget the truism repeated by 
the President in his Pittsburgh speech during the last cam- 
paign, when he said: 

The way we do things, and not the way we say things, is usually 
the measure of our sincerity, 

The straws always show the way the wind blows; and 
when President Roosevelt attempted to remove Commissioner 
Humphrey from the Federal Trade Commission simply be- 
cause the Commissioner’s mind did not run along with 
the mind of the President, that action spelled, as plainly as 
words can spell, the philosophy of the President, as far as 
these independent agencies set up by Congress are concerned. 
He would like to make them all amenable to his will. Of 
course, no President will ever be a dictator in this country if 
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the public understands fully just what is happening. The 
Good Book says: 


By their works ye shall know them. 


Reputation is what the people say about us. It is based 
on an appraisement of what we do. Character is what we 
are. If the demands of the administration during recent 
years have been such as to arouse our people to a sense of 
danger, so far as dictatorship is concerned, then who is to 
blame? It is a sad commentary on the New Deal adminis- 
tration when the President himself feels called upon to issue 
a solemn statement saying that he really does not want to 
be a dictator. 

If this bill becomes a law, it will destroy our civil-service 
system. A single administrator, appointed by the President 
and answerable to the President, will supplant the three 
bipartisan Commissioners we have at present. It is fair to 
presume that merit as determined by the competitive ex- 
amination will go out the window and in its place will come 
patronage and political domination. When the New Deal 
came upon us, there were 578,000 persons in the executive 
branch of the Government. This number has been increased 
until today there are 836,173, an increase of over 258,000 
political employees. In practically every law enacted set- 
ting up these New Deal agencies a provision was included 
providing that: 

All personnel shall be selected without regard to the Classifica~ 
tion Act and the civil-service law. 

Under this set-up, the President could, and would, cover 
these politically selected appointees into the civil service 
without any competitive examination. I am opposed to giv- 
ing any President any such power. 

If this bill becomes a law, the Comptroller General’s office 
as it now exists will be abolished. Its independence will be 
destroyed. There will be no audit and no check on the 
spending of money appropriated by the Congress until after 
the money has been spent. In short, the Congress may write 
the rules and regulations but the executive departments will 
use their discretion in interpreting them. At present the 
Comptroller General, as the direct representative of Congress, 
is charged with the duty of seeing that the money is spent 
in accordance with the law, and his approval must be given 
before the money is spent. He has nothing to do with policy. 
He has no discretion, but must follow the law. He cannot 
be removed by the President. If the administration has its 
way, the audit will be after the money is spent. What 
benefit will it be to the Congress or to the country to be 
advised as to how the money was spent? We have the 
stable locked today. Why take off the lock in order that 
the horse may be stolen? 

This bill proposes more than a reorganization of existing 
governmental agencies. It sets up a new department of wel- 
fare, with an additional member in the Cabinet. Listen to 
this: 

Sec. 5. The of welfare shall promote the public health, 
safety, and sanitation; the protection of the consumer; the cause 
of education; the relief of unemployment and of the hardship 
and suffering caused thereby; the relief of the needy and dis- 
tressed; the assistance and benefits of the aged and the relief and 
vocational rehabilitation of the physically disabled; and, in general, 
shall coordinate and promote public health, education, and welfare 
activities. z 

There is no limit as to just how far this new department 
may reach out, but we are assured that there will be an 
undersecretary of welfare, two assistant secretaries of wel- 
fare, a solicitor, and all the other personnel and trimmings 
that go to make a Cabinet set-up. By no stretch of the 
imagination can this be said to be reorganization. This set- 
up alone will absorb any possible savings that might be 
brought about under any other provisions of the bill. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], than whom the 
President has generally had no stronger supporter in the 
House, rebels against this provision of the bill. He is a 
member of the Committee on Appropriations and understands 
how the Government is financed. He tells us that this de- 
partment alone will cost a minimum of $1,000,000,000 a year, 
and there are those who indicate that when fully expanded in 
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accordance with the hopes of its advocates, this new welfare 

department will cost the taxpayers as much as $3,000,000,000 

3 Yet, we are seriously asked to call this a reorganiza- 
on bill. 

If there is anybody here who thinks that the people of the 
country are for this provision of the bill, let him consult the 
press. Let him inquire back home. No, he need not do that. 
Let him consult the correspondence, the requests, the prayers, 
and the appeals received during the last few days. Do not 
tell me that these people are not sincere, and that they are 
controlled by sinister motives; that they are opposed to this 
legislation because it is advocated by the New Deal. 
are opposed to the principle. Their forefathers fought for 
liberty. They want to retain that liberty. 

Time will not permit a discussion of the many other specific 
features of the bill. I do want to call your attention to the 
fact, however, that six additional assistants are provided for 
the President, six more assistant presidents, or secretaries, or 
whatever you want to call them, to be domiciled in the execu- 
tive offices at the White House, at a salary of $10,000 each. 
These are in addition to the three secretaries now provided. 
The salaries are but a small part of the expense, however, 
because there will be the secretaries to the secretaries, the 
Stenographers, the clerks, the messengers, the new offices 
with all the luxurious equipment incident to White House 
life. You know on every ocean-going liner, there is a control 
board in the captain’s quarters and from this control board 
all the functions of the ship, from speed to ventilation, are 
controlled by simply pressing a button. The real purpose of 
this bill is to place in the White House such a control board, 

In conclusion, may I repeat that this is not emergency leg- 
islation; that the Government has been worrying along for 
150 years without reorganization; that this is not a money- 
saving bill; that its real purpose is to divest the Congress of 
power that it now has under the Constitution and delegate 
that power to the Chief Executive to be used as he may see 
fit. The President wants the power, and he will do the rest. 
He even objects to submitting to Congress for approval the 
changes he proposes to make. Upon his demand he secured 
similar authority to make reciprocal trade agreements with 
foreign nations and, as a result, our own markets have been 
Sold down the river. It has been argued here that the Con- 
gress can at any time repeal] this law and reclaim the power. 
This bill can become law by a majority vote, while it takes a 
two-thirds vote to override the President’s veto and reclaim 
authority granted. 

It has been said that Congress is too busy to investigate and 
bring about this reorganization. If this bill becomes a law, 
certainly the President himself cannot do this work. Oh, no; 
it will be delegated to some of his starry-eyed advisers; and 
I was never surer of anything in my life than that the people 
of this country do not want the Government reorganized by 
this group. 

This whole measure is fundamentally wrong, and if it is 
fundamentally wrong, amendments will not perfect it. I 
express the sentiment of an overwhelming majority of the 
people in the district which I represent in opposing this bill. 
Believers in constitutional government are still in the ma- 
jority. They want to preserve inviolate the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial branches of our cherished democ- 
racy. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FISH]. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Chairman, in the concluding moments of 
this debate I desire to make certain observations and com- 
ments on the reorganization bill, because it raises a great 
American issue transcending party lines. If it were not that 
I put my country before my party, I would remain silent 
and not obtrude my views and sentiments on this occasion 
and upon this highly controversial issue, but I confess that 
I believe that if this reorganization bill goes through in 
any form whatsoever it will be distinctly to the political 
advantage of the Republican party in the fall campaign. I 
believe with all good faith and sincerity that if this bill is 
enacted into law that it will mean the election of 50 addi- 
tional Republican Members of Congress beyond those who 
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would be elected this year as a result of the normal reaction 
from the New Deal sweep of 1936. No one, therefore, can 
say that I am speaking from a partisan point of view in 
opposing this attempt of President Roosevelt to grab more 
power. I do not believe that the President of the United 
States could render any greater disservice to the Democratic 
Party, not even if he joined the Republican Party, than by 
forcing the consideration of this reorganization bill at this 
time in the midst of an economic crisis with 13,000,000 
Americans unemployed and 5,000,000 more on part time in- 
stead of trying to solve our serious economic problems and 
putting our wage earners back to work. 

Who is demanding the consideration of this reorganiza- 
tion bill in addition to the President of the United States? 
No great organizations are asking for it. The President 
alone is insisting on the passage of the bill which grants him 
vast additional powers, particularly over the civil service, 
the Comptroller General’s office, and welfare funds. Have 
the farmers made any demand for the bill? Has the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor made any demands? Have the 
American people made any demands throughout this coun- 
try either by petition, in the press, or in any way what- 
soever? Certainly both small and big business are not 
urging it. I may say to my Democratic friends, this bill is 
in an entirely different category from the Court packing plan 
or the utilities bill, or any other bill that has been men- 
tioned upon the floor of this House. When the utility bill 
was being considered and the Supreme Court packing plan 
was being voted on in the Senate, organized labor was 
behind the President on both proposals, and so were other 
great groups throughout this country. 

I have just come back from a week’s trip, speaking in five 
different States. I did not find a single person where I 
spoke—and they asked all kinds of questions—who favored 
the reorganization bill or who would defend it. I do not 
know of any organized group for the bill except the Com- 
munist Party and its official organ, the Daily Worker. As 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] said, the rea- 
son the American people are against this bill is not that they 
care about the phraseology or the details. They do not know 
exactly what is in the bill, and furthermore, they do not care. 
All they know is that this bill gives additional powers to the 
President of the United States and is a further grant by the 
Congress of legislative powers to the President to set up a 
one-man government. 

For sake of argument I do not propose to stand here as 
maybe, others have and accuse the President of trying to be 
a dictator or trying to set up a totalitarian state. That is not 
necessary. But the fact is that the President has an obses- 
sion for power that amounts to a virtual passion and keeps 
demanding more and more from Congress. President Roose- 
velt has had far more power than any other President, yet he 
is solely responsible for the present Government-made Roose- 
velt depression. If he should resign and Vice President Gar- 
ner should become President, confidence would be restored 
throughout the Nation in 30 days. Why should Congress 
surrender and abdicate any more of its legislative functions 
to the Chief Executive and leave itself with no more legis- 
lative authority than Ghandi has clothing? The time has 
come for Congress to recapture and take back some of the 
powers already granted and thereby restore representative 
government and control over our free institutions to the 
people themselves. 

Today we are celebrating the twenty-first anniversary of 
our entrance into the World War. Some of us who went 
into that war were told that we entered it in order to make 
the world safe for democracy. What a travesty. What a 
farce. What a mockery. Many of the European nations 
have gone to the left or to the right into autocracies and 
dictatorships, such as fascism, nazi-ism, and contmunism, and 
here we are 21 years after our entrance into the World War 
about to conclude a debate on a bill which would follow in 
the footsteps of these foreign nations, not to make the 
world safe for democracy but to give still greater power to 
the President of the United States and help to set up a 
supergovernment. That is what the people of this country 
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object to. They do not want to provide at least the chance 
or the opportunity to the President to form an autocratic or 
& one-man government, and follow in the footsteps of 
fascism, nazi-ism, or communism. That is the main issue be- 
fore the Congress of the United States and all the rest is 
shadow boxing and camouflage. 

Mr. Chairman, this is permanent law. This is not an 
emergency measure. This gives permanent power to the 
President of the United States, and if we want to admit for 
the sake of argument that the present President has no 
dictatorial complex, which I am unwilling to admit, how can 
we guarantee that a future President may not want to use 
these dictatorial powers. He may be inclined to fascism. 
He may be inclined to nazi-ism. He may eyen be inclined to 
communism. No matter what proposals are made, no mat- 
ter what makeshifts or amendments are introduced, no 
matter what compromises are offered, I say to all Members 
of the House of Representatives, you cannot compromise 
with our free institutions; you cannot compromise with 
popular government; you cannot compromise by giving 
these additional powers into the hands of any one man, be 
he Republican or be he Democrat. I propose to take you. 
back to the early days of our country and we can well afford 
to consider the words of our first President in the present 
crisis. We are about to vote on this supergovernment 
measure in defiance of the wishes of the American people. 
What was it that Washington had to say in his Farewell 
Address about concentrating power in the hands of one 
man? Why has that not been brought up on the floor of 
Congress and read and reread. It should be read in every 
American school and learned by heart by a free people, If 
any man ever had a prevision of what might happen to this 
country by concentrating power in the hands of the Chief 
Executive, it was George Washington. I quote from his 
Farewell Address: 


It is important, likewise, that the habits of 


opinion of the people, the distribution or modification 
of the constitutional powers in any particular wrong, let it be 


Be 


balance in permanent evil 
partial or transient benefit Which the use can at any time yield. 

I include herewith a list of the powers of the President, 
and with President Roosevelt reaching out continuously for 
new powers, it is time to review again those that he already 
has—and has so misused. 

The powers granted him by the Constitution of the United 
States are these: 

To “take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 


To make treaties, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and to receive ambassadors and other public 
ministers. 

To appoint diplomatic and consular officers, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and—unless otherwise decided by the Con- 
stitution or the Congress—all other Federal officials. 

To inform Congress from time to time regarding the 
state of the Union, and to “recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 
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To veto Federal legislation of which he does not approve— 
though the Congress may override the veto by a two-thirds 
majority. 

And these are the additional powers which, on a plea of 
emergency, Mr. Roosevelt has been granted by Congress since 
1933: 

To issue $3,000,000,000 of banknotes, as he pleases. 

To regulate as he pleases the acquiring and holding of 
gold, its transportation, treatment, import, and export. 

To decree the free and unlimited coinage of silver, at any 
ratio he sees fit. 

To devalue the dollar again, if he likes. 

To dictate the Nation’s relief policies, and determine the 
rate of pay granted to W. P. A. workers. 

To spend, under the Emergency Relief Act of 1936, bil- 
lions of dollars, virtually as he chooses. 

To operate as he likes a secret fund of $2,000,000,000, 
for stabilizing the dollar and maintaining Government bond 
prices. 

To raise or lower the tariff at will, within 50 percent, on 
any import he selects. 

To conclude reciprocal trade treaties without submitting 
them to Congress. 

To suspend trading on every stock exchange in the country 
for 90 days, at his discretion. 

To control, through the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System, the Nation's supply of credit. 

To use the cash paid into the Social Security reserve fund 
to meet current deficits. 

To control the Nation’s agricultural production, under a 
system of loans, benefits, and penalties for farmers. 

To decide, when he likes, that a conflict abroad is a 
“state of war” or that it “threatens or endangers the peace 
of the United States,” and thus put into effect a complicated 
system of embargoes, which he may modify or terminate at 
his discretion. 

And these are the additional powers that Mr. Roosevelt 
is asking in the so-called executive reorganization bill: 

To rearrange, abolish, or combine Federal departments 
and agencies at his discretion. 

To control the Federal civil service by abolishing the Civil 
Service Commission. 

To spend, as he sees fit, the moneys appropriated by Con- 
gress, without previous check by a comptroller general and 
subject only to an audit after the money is spent. 

To extend and strengthen his personal authority over all 
Government corporations and over the hitherto independent 
Federal commissions. 

And these are still other powers that Mr. Roosevelt is 
asking urgently of Congress: 

To control labor, industry, and business by a complicated 
wage and hour law; 

To set up, under a law creating seven new authorities 
in seven districts, seven new collectivist experiments like the 
T. V. A., all run personally by him. 

Is not this enumeration formidable? Does it not speak 
for itself? Is it not time to call a halt? 

For more than 5 years Mr. Roosevelt, armed with these 
vast extraordinary powers, has been planning, experiment- 
ing, dominating. He asked for the responsibility. It was 
given him. And where has he brought us? Straight into 
a new depression, almost before we were out of the last. 
No words should be necessary. Events are eloquent enough. 
Not only should Congress refuse him all of the new powers 
he demands, but it should take away from him the extraor- 
dinary powers he was granted on plea of emergency. It 
should begin to do this at once, before he succeeds in mud- 
dling us into an even worse situation than that now upon us. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I say to the Members 
on both sides of the aisle that the fundamental faith of the 
Democratic Party for 150 years has been against the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of the Federal Government. 
The Republicans have always stood for a reasonable central- 
ized Government, but you Democrats have always stood for 
States’ rights and States’ sovereignty and were against the 
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consolidation of power in the Federal Government to inter- 
fere with business and with the individual. However, you 
have already by your votes in Congress granted vast emer< 
gency powers to the President. You have delegated the 
legislative power in the Chief Executive, so that today yow 
have gone way beyond anything the Republican Party ever 
dreamed of, so far as the concentration of power in thel 
Chief Executive is concerned. You have gotten as far away 
as you possibly could from the fundamental principles of 
Thomas Jefferson, and I hope the Democratic majority 
save the day tomorrow by refusing to vote additional pow 

to President Roosevelt in this great economic crisis which 
no one else is demanding or even favors. [Applause.] ] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to tha 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Murpocx]. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCormack). The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. STACK. I withdraw my point of order. j 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I have sat 
through this long debate very attentively and up to this 
point I have not said one word. I have listened with great 
solicitude to the solemn tones of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Sumners]. I have heard much emphasis placed upon 
the character and the motives of the man who leads the 
majority party, the present occupant of the White House, 
I have heard him compared, and not in any impious way, 
with that Man of Calvary who walked the road of sorrow. 
I have also heard him compared, at least by one speaker,’ 
with Lucifer who fell. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be well for some of us to search 
our own hearts and weigh our own motives. That requires 
us to think more about our own combination of conscience 
and good judgment rather than of our ability to hold our 
ears to the ground. However, I do not wish to condemn 
our proper desire to hear and to please the people. Let 
me in a brief moment repeat the solemn words of George 
Washington. At the time when the great convention of 
1787 was meeting, Washington took the floor, although he 
was the presiding officer, and said these few memorable 
sentences: 

It is too probable that no plan we propose will be 2 
Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. 17 to p. 
the people we offer that which we ourselves proves how 
can we fairly defend our work. Let us raise a to which 
Oe vise SRS She, oper ows ESPAT, The cavont isnin MORAR 

I believe we as Representatiyes ought- to regard that other 
Side of our representative duty. I am conscious of the fact 
that in this year of 1938, with its more complicated order of 
society, I cannot, even though I attempt it conscientiously, 
depend upon my own judgment nearly to the extent that the 
fathers did in 1787, neither do I wish, being a good Demo- 
crat, to ignore in the least the voice of the people. 1 
should like to know what is the voice of the people. I wish 
that 99.99 percent of my constituents had possessed the $1.20 
requisite to sending me a telegram on this matter. I also 
have received some letters and telegrams. Perhaps a few of 
them were canned, but I believe most of them were sin- 
cere, especially where I personally know the sender and that 
he paid for the message. I give them credit for that and 
thank my constituency for notifying me of their wishes in 
the matter. This is what is bothering me. I did not get 
many telegrams, relatively, and I wonder whether they really 
represent the voice of the people. 

I believe there has been a good deal of sham in the talk: 
I have heard on both sides of this aisle, but I give my col- 
leagues credit for much sincerity, too. I have heard the 
President’s motives questioned. I have been a great admirer 
of our President, and I am now an admirer of our Presi- 
dent. I do not in the least doubt his motive, but I do 
somewhat doubt his ability. I doubt it in this respect: That 
I do not believe there is a living soul who is equal to the 
emergency at this hour of national crisis. However, I do 
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believe that our leader at the other end of the Avenue comes 
nearer possessing the requisite integrity and wisdom to be 
a sufficient guide at this time of crisis than does any other 
man in the country. 

The opposition apparently do not trust Roosevelt! Well, I 
do not trust him completely myself. Today I received a tele- 
gram which said, among other things, “Save Roosevelt from 
himself.” There may be something to that cry. I sometimes 
have to be saved from myself. I never go to sleep in a tall 
building with an open, unguarded window. I never scold any- 
body in my automobile for telling me of an approaching car 
or a changing signal which I see while driving but possibly 
might not have seen. Every human being needs safeguard- 
ing for the safety of all concerned. I want us in this bill to 
give the President adequate power within constitutional lim- 
itations, but not too much. I believe this bill may be 
amended to make it safe and yet effective. 

The crying need in governmental reorganization is for the 
centralizing and placing of responsibility. When a Republi- 
can Governor in Illinois brings about such a reorganization, 
it is written up in political science textbooks as a stroke of 
statesmanship. Now when the same thing is proposed on a 
larger scale for the Nation, it is called creating a dictatorship. 
Let us be sensible about this matter. I know that there are 
more pressing needs for legislation concerning unemployment 
at this moment, but let us amend this measure as it needs to 
be amended for a part of our planning for a better order of 
things. If this House bill is properly amended along the 
lines suggested by the committee, it has my support. 

One of the advantages of the dual systems of govern- 
ment in this country, by which a part of the functions of 
government are placed in charge of local units called 
States, where they may vary according to the needs of 
that community, new ideas and practices may be tried out 
on a small scale and tested as to their real worth. Because 
of that arrangement the States of this Union have been, 
throughout our history, political, sociological experiment sta- 
tions. Thoughtful students of American political affairs 
know and appreciate this fact that many governmental 
ideas have germinated and have been applied in some State 
and have later been accepted and improved on here in Wash- 
ington. My own State of Arizona has been a rich field of 
political experimentation. If time permitted, I would like 
to point out some of our newer features of social and po- 
litical legislation in which my State takes pride, some of 
which might well be copied here. 

For illustration, we have the modern form of the refer- 
endum in Arizona, carrying democracy to a little nearer 
completion by permitting the people to pass judgment upon 
all important acts of government. Is it any wonder that I, 
a man coming from Arizona, should look with favor in gen- 
eral upon a referendum upon all important acts of the 
National Government, even such a thing as a foreign war? 
I believe in the optional referendum as well as in the com- 
pulsory referendum, is a matter of my considered judgment, 
and not merely because I am at this moment a Representa- 
tive from Arizona. 

Some of the favorite sons of Arizona—of which Gov. 
Tom Campbell is one—speak with authority in civic matters. 
I agree with Governor Campbell in his recommendations 
concerning civil-service organization, the same being em- 
bodied in this measure. The need of reorganization is 
clearly apparent now and has been needed for many years 
past. This bill contains provisions regarding the civil serv- 
ice which are practically the same recommendations made 
by the first Republican Governor of Arizona when he later 
served as head of the Civil Service Commission here at 
Washington. 

The sober judgment of textbook writers on political sci- 
ence and the dispassionate opinion of authoritative students 
of government in recent years all express the view that our 
disjointed executive departments in State and Nation need 
overhauling, with a view to efficiency first and such economy 
as may be effected. I have taught that view as an instructor 
in colleges and I am firmly convinced of the soundness of 
it. True, this implies centralizing power and placing re- 
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sponsibility. There is no other way out. I feel that it is 
the needful thing to do in Washington and it remains only 
a question whether now is the expedient time to do it. Such 
a program, of course, implies that there shall be adequate 
safeguards so that the Executive cannot become a dictator. 
Our necessity requires power placed in proper hands. Our 
liberties require proper limitations on that power. I do not 
want a dictator under any guise whether we call him Gov- 
ernor, President, Comptroller General, or Chief Justice, or 
political boss. Can we shape such legislation to get these 
benefits and avoid the dangers? If I think you have so 
legislated in this completed measure, it shall have my vote. 
LApplause. I 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I realize the hour is 
late, and I will curtail my remarks from what I had hoped 
to be able to make. 

I particularly wish to refer to the remarks of the gentle- 
man who preceded me. He spoke about hearing the voice 
of the people and expressed the desire to know what the 
voice of the people is. I know of no better way to get the 
voice of the people than to hear from the people you rep- 
resent on this floor. I have heard from them by the hun- 
dreds in the last 10 days or 2 weeks. By watching the mail 
and watching the telegrams, it is very evident that this is 
not propaganda. It is an uprising of the will of the people 
expressed to their elected Representatives. I cannot feel 
that in western Massachusetts, the district I represent, cer- 
tainly there was any propaganda. It was the outpouring of 
the opinion of the people on this legislation. I know of no 
better way to get that voice than to read the letters and 
the telegrams. Mr. Chairman, one constituent of mine was 
so anxious to get his views to me this morning that he sent 
me a telegram collect, and I paid 62 cents to get his opinion. 
That is hearing from the people back home with a vengeance. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to make one reminiscence at 
this point. It so happens that 25 years ago tomorrow in 
conjunction with some other gentlemen I became a Member 
of Congress. I have served continuously since that time. 
The three other nien who have that same record at this time 
are the Democratic majority leader, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], for whom no one has a higher respect 
than we, his colleagues; and the able and distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Sumners], who spoke so magnifi- 
cently here an hour ago. 

I do not know that I can explain, except on the ground 
of his ability, why these seats are always filled with attentive 
listeners of the membership of Congress when the gentleman 
takes the floor. The fourth man in that group is the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes], who 
throughout the years has served his constituency with 
ability and with an interest only for the welfare of the 
country. I believe it is no more than right and proper 
that such an anniversary as I speak of should be referred 
to at this time. 

May I also make this statement: I was sorry to hear our 
friend the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. FreD M. VINSON], 
this morning make what appeared to be his final speech in 
this House. I hope he will favor the Congress with further 
remarks, but he seemed to leave the impression—to me, at 
least—that he did not intend to take the floor again. While 
he is becoming a judge, we expect he will continue to serve 
with us until the tax measure becomes law. A conference 
on that measure without his presence on the committee of 
conference would hardly seem possible. We want him there. 
My disagreement with the gentleman's views may at times 
have incurred his displeasure, but, nevertheless, if there is a 
fair, square, and upright Member of Congress, he is the man. 
I feel the judiciary is to be complimented that it will add 
the name of FRED Vunson to that list of distinguished men 
in the near future. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman from In- 
diana. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. In view of the fact a very sincere dis- 
agreement has developed between the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Frep M. Vinson] and myself, I am pleased to 
take this opportunity to second all the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has said about our distinguished friend from 
Kentucky. LApplause.!] 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am sure that would be the inevitable 
opinion of all who have been associated with the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky as intimately as the gentleman who 
is now rising [Mr. McCormack] and I have been associated 
with the gentleman from Kentucky for so many years on 
the Committee on Ways and Means. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very pleased to hear my dis- 
tinguished friend make the statement that he hopes the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. FreD M. Vinson] will re- 
main in the House until the tax bill has been disposed of. 
I may also say, my friend from Massachusetts having com- 
plimented the two Democratic Members and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Mares] who came here with him 25 
years ago, that we on the Democratic side appreciate the 
fact that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
Way] is a very hard fighter, but an honest and sincere one, 
and speaking for myself, and I believe I bespeak the 
thoughts of my Democratic colleagues, we join him in his 
reference to the other three Members and would also in- 
clude the gentleman from Massachusetts therein. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. I appreciate the remarks of my col- 
league. Now, if I may return to the subject of this long 
disputed bill for a very brief time and speak in the same 
spirit that I have been doing for the last 5 minutes, I want 
to refer to the statement of the majority leader of a few 
days ago calling upon the House to stand by the President 
and stating “Whether by our votes we are going to show 
that we have faith in him.” 

Mr. Chairman, we are not sent here, as I understand it, 
by our constituents to stand by the President of the United 
States, right or wrong. I have heard it expressed many times 
on this floor, “I am with the President when I think he is 
right and I am against him when I think he is wrong.” 

My personal view has been very materially toward the 
latter tendency during the incumbency of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in the White House. I may have voted now and again 
for some matter that he liked, but, as a rule, I think I have 
consistently been 100 percent perfect the other way. [Laugh 
ter.] Weare not sent here to show our faith in him; we are 
sent here to legislate in behalf of our people; and the Presi- 
dent is sent to the White House to carry out the laws which 
we pass—not to make them. In this case he is making the 
law. He is proposing the bill that is now before us most 
actively, even suggesting amendments to it, even getting up 
at midnight down at Warm Springs and getting the press 
together and telling them to send out word to offer amend- 
ments to the bill, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would prefer not to yield because 
I have now gotten back into a field of discussion where I 
feel a little more at home and my time is quite brief, but 
inasmuch as I have been reminiscing about the older Mem- 
bers, I will be pleased to yield to the dean of the House. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that the Constitution pro- 
vides the President shall make recommendations to the 
Congress? 

Mr. TREADWAY. He should make recommendations, 
absolutely, but we should maintain the legislative branch 
of our Government, and I may say in my humble judgment 
that four-fifths of the Members on the Democratic side if 
they yielded to their own views rather than to pressure 
from the White House would vote tomorrow against this 
bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. And, fortunately for the country, he al- 
ways advocates measures that are for the best interests of 
the country. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. We have not seen that kind of legis- 
lation for the last 5 years. If so, why has there not been 
some kind of legislation to get us out of the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt depression? Where are we now as compared 
with 5 years ago, with $15,000,000,000 more of debt than we 
had at that time and 13,000,000 people out of work? 

Mr. SABATH. In the last year the various industries 
have made more money than ever before in their history. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am not saying that our President 
is trying to become a dictator, but I do say, and I challenge 
anyone to deny this statement, every bit of legislation from 
the time he entered the White House to the present day 
has been along the line of adding to his responsibility and 
authority and taking authority away from Congress. This 
is the situation now, and even a few weeks ago it was 
almost heresy to suggest the word “dictator.” What do we 
find today? That midnight press conference brought on 
by him to deny that he wants to be a dictator. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not often that I am moved to speak 
more than once on a bill that is before the House. How- 
ever, the question before us is of such importance and has 
such far-reaching implications that I feel warranted in 
taking the floor a second time to express my views. 

As the debate has progressed, the one thing that has 
stood out is the utter lack of any argument in support of 
the bill. No reasons have been advanced why this legisla- 
tion should take precedence over much more important mat- 
ters which are awaiting action by Congress, foremost among 
which is some plan for getting us out of the present Roose- 
velt depression. 

This tendency toward centralization of power in the Exec- 
utive is a clear-cut violation of our fundamental law—the 
Constitution—under which our forefathers wisely divided 
the powers of the Government between three coordinate 
wenua each of which was to be independent of the 
otkers. 

As I have previously stated, the same issue is involved in 
this bill as was involved in the President’s court-packing 
proposal. 

The people are fully aware of this fact. That is why they 
have become so aroused. That is why Congress has been 
deluged with expressions of opinion from persons in all walks 
of life in opposition to this measure. 

The people are not going to give up their voice in the 
Government, which they exercise through the choice of their 
Representatives and Senators and through their right of 
petition. 

I have seen a great many organized efforts made to influ- 
ence Congress by letters and telegrams, but never have I 
seen as spontaneous and earnest expressions on the part of 
the people themselves as have flooded our offices since this 
bill has been before us. 

The President has stated that the vote in the other body 
was evidence that its Members could not be “purchased” by 
organized telegrams. 

The converse of that statement would be that a favorable 
vote on the bill is evidence that Members of Congress can be 
purchased by patronage, the expenditure of public money, or 
other bait offered by the administration, not to mention 
forms of pressure frequently used. 

I do not charge that either the proponents or the oppo- 
nents of this bill can be bought or swayed. I am willing to 
give each Member credit for voting his convictions, whether 
he is favorable to or opposed to this bill. 

However, I want to caution the Members who are “on the 
fence,” so to speak, against being influenced to support the 
bill by reason of certain amendments that are going to be 
offered in an effort to attract votes. 

It is certain that the bill cannot be passed in the form 
reported; hence the leaders have agreed to make certain 
concessions. 

Amid great applause, the majority leader wound up his 
appeal to the House the other day with the statement that 
he was going to “walk with the President” on this bill if he 
had to walk alone. 
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If the leadership of this House were still insisting that the 
bill be put through without change, the chances are that he 
would have been given an opportunity to walk alone. 

I call attention to the fact that even if the House passed 
the bill with the amendments that have been proposed they 
can readily be eliminated in conference. 

When the conference report comes back to the House 
only 1 hour of debate will be permitted under the rules. 
There will be no opportunity to expose its provisions, 

The proposal to amend the bill so that Congress can dis- 
approve of the President’s reorganization plans by a ma- 
jority vote is an empty gesture. The President himself has 
stated that such a provision would be unconstitutional. I 
quote his exact words, as set forth in his letter to an anony- 
mous and perhaps mythical friend: 

But there are two cogent reasons why the bill should go through 
as it is drawn. The first is the constitutional question involved 


in the passage of a concurrent resolution, which is only an ex- 
sentiment. Such a resolution cannot 


pression of congressional 
repeal Executive action taken in pursuance of a law. 


I cannot believe that this House is going to adopt this 
amendment and then vote for the bill under the assumption 
that Congress is preserving its legislative powers. The 
President’s own statement shows that such an amendment 
would be absolutely meaningless. 

I, of course, would be glad to see an amendment adopted 
exempting the Veterans’ Administration from the reorganiza- 
tion plan. The present organization, under the able direc- 
tion of General Hines, has been extremely efficient and free 
from political domination. 

The administration of veterans’ affairs is a big enough job 
in itself to warrant a separate, independent agency. It 
should remain free from politics. 

I am likewise in favor of the amendment that will be 
offered to leave the Bureau of Education in the Department 
of the Interior. I am absolutely opposed to any effort to 
expand Federal control over education. If the Bureau were 
to be included in the new department of welfare, there is 
no doubt but that an effort would be made to encroach 
further into the educational field. 

Even though the amendments relating to the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Bureau of Education be adopted, 
there is no assurance that they will be in the final bill. It is 
well known that they are being supported by the administra- 
tion forces merely in an effort to get votes. 

If the administration had its own way, we would have a 
much more drastic reorganization bill than is now before 
us. To prove this, I need only refer to the terms of the 
original reorganization proposal as suggested to Congress by 
the President. 

Hence we have every reason to be careful to restrict the 
powers granted to the President under this measure. 

The proposed department of welfare should be very care- 
fully considered. It will have broad jurisdiction and broad 
powers. It will have immediate control over the spending 
of three to four billions annually, and this, of course, would 
only be the beginning. There is no telling how much money 
it would be spending in a few years. 

One outstanding reason why Congress should not provide 
for this new department is that it would probably have at 
its head the greatest spender of all times—Harry L. Hopkins. 

The proposed department of welfare simply means more 
taxes to be saddled on the backs of the American people. 

Originally, one of the arguments in favor of Government 
reorganization was that it would perhaps result in certain 
economies, However, no one has claimed that the present 
bill would result in saving a single penny. On the con- 
trary, it would probably result in huge additional expendi- 
tures, particularly in the proposed welfare department. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, let me say that I hope this 
House will once more demonstrate to the country that it 
can put principle above partisanship and party loyalty. It 
has done so in the past, and I trust that it will do so again. 
Let us show cur constituents that we are on the job here 
in Washington carrying on the duties they sent us here to 
perform and preserving their voice in the Government. Let 
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us keep in mind the fact that a vote for the bill, in what- 
ever final form it takes, is a vote against the constitutional 
rights of the people of the United States. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at the point where I 
concluded my statement of a few moments ago. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. FLAHERTY). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to use to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the Committee, the reorganization bill under consideration 
by the committee is a measure that the President and the 
Democratic Party are morally obligated to put into effect 
under a pledge contained in the party platform. The 
strange thing about all of this debate is that it has been 
brought about as a result of either misunderstanding on the 
part of many of our most sincere people, or because of fear 
on the part of employees and friends of the departments or 
agencies involved in the legislation, or as a result of deliber- 
ate and violent misrepresentation of disgruntled individuals 
and groups, or of Republican partisans who seek to destroy 
the President of the United States and the Democratic Party. 

It is worthy of note that the creation of the department of 
welfare contained in this bill was passed by the House last 
August with only 88 adverse votes to indicate the feeble 
opposition. In 1932 Congress delegated to President Hoover 
the power to reorganize departments and agencies in the 
Same manner provided in this bill. The bill, in fact, gave 
the President far more executive power and discretion. The 
law over the specified period of 2 years extended into the 
Roosevelt administration, and under the law the President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, reorganized 11 agencies. There was 
no cry of dictator against Hoover, there was none against 
Roosevelt, there should not be any question now. In the 
same month of August of 1937 this authority was extended 
by action of the House of Representatives with the objection 
of only 76 votes out of 435. 

It is therefore evident that the question of a dictatorship 
or of the abdication of Congress, or of the shifting of the 
Bureau of Education, or of the creation of an auditor 
general, or of redefining any function of any department 
head or cabinet member as might be authorized by Con- 
gress was not involved at that time and is pernicious and 
partisan now. 

This campaign is a coldly calculated and carefully pre- 
meditated partisan political challenge, born of desperation 
and inspired by the Republican Party. It has for its pur- 
pose the destruction of President Roosevelts prestige 
through a smearing campaign and it is intended through 
this method to bring about the defeat of the Democratic 
Party. 

If it were not a fact that reorganization is the need of 
the hour, and that such reorganization was discussed and 
planned for nearly twoscore years, the effect upon the 
party would be of no particular concern of those of us 
who place the welfare of the taxpayer and of our people 
in the forefront and ahead of political expediency. Six or 
seven Presidents before Franklin Roosevelt demanded re- 
organization and the delegation of the power to reorganize 
the executive departments. The measures discussed were 
either identical or as under President Hoover even more 
power was demanded and granted by Congress than is 
asked for in the pending measure and more departments 
were affected. Our people have been led to believe that 
President Roosevelt is the first and the only President ever 
to request such authority, or that the Democratic Party 
never has pledged itself to reorganization of the Govern- 
ment departments. The opposite is in fact true. Both 
major parties have repeatedly pledged themselves to re- 
organization and as stated several Presidents have insisted 
upon the enactment of similar legislation. 
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The passions of the people have been inflamed, because it 
was suggested or hinted that under the proposal Congress 
abdicates and that the President becomes a dictator. In 
these troublesome times when European dictators are sprout- 
ing up like mushrooms this is the psychological time to incul- 
cate fear into our people by inference or by innuendo, Cer- 
tainly the opponenis of the bill cannot point out wherein the 
bill specifically grants the President the powers of a dictator 
or where the Congress divests itself of any of its privileges of 
present or future control. Vicious propaganda is being dis- 
seminated to arouse the fear in the hearts of our people with 
regard to private and parcchial education. The veterans are 
being agitated to believe that the authorization to shift the 
the Veterans’ Bureau would jeopardize their well-being. 
Civil-service employees have been led to believe that the plan 
of the President involves the establishment of a spoils system 
which would undermine the provisions of the present law 
guaranteeing freedom from political exploitation, uninter- 
rupted tenure, and which would deprive these Government 
workers of the benefits of the retirement fund. More than 
that, it is stated that the legislation pertaining to the Comp- 
troller General’s office, and the establishment of an auditor 
general would be a calamity such as has never been visited 
upon our people heretofore. 

The objectives of the bill are the antithesis of the propa- 
ganda directed against its adoption. 

As regards education, a mere shift from the Interior De- 
partment to the proposed new welfare department could 
not and would not without specific authority in law change 
its present functions. However, I have always been ex- 
tremely cautious to the point of suspicion about education 
and the tampering with this Department. Accordingly, I 
have worked with my colleague from Massachusetts LJOHN 
McCormack], in this instance as I have on more than one 
occasion, to strike this provision from the bill. I did so 
quietly, although effectively, and an agreement with the 
leadership was arrived at without any difficulty, inasmuch 
as the President had not intended any shake-up within the 
Bureau of Education itself. It was quite generally agreed 
that this Bureau could be quite readily made exempt. 

As regards the Veterans’ Bureau, I have been a steadfast 
and consistent friend of the veteran and I have guarded his 
interest with my very political life. Inasmuch as there was 
some question in the minds of the veterans, whether justi- 
fied or not, I have worked for the exemption of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and it is tentatively agreed that the Bureau 
is not to be included in any shuffle or shake-up. I must add, 
however, that at no time in connection with reorganization 
was it intended by either the President or the leadership 
that the functions of the Veterans’ Bureau should be 
abridged or tampered with. 

As regards the civil service, the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will show that I have not only voted but acted in behalf of 
our Federal employees, throwing up legal safeguards around 
their employment which made for stability, certainty, satis- 
faction, and happiness of these thousands of faithful Gov- 
ernment workers. I favor civil service to the extent that 
Government employees may plan a career through which 
they may attain high executive positions. As a practical 
illustration, I have voted for the inclusion of postmasters 
in all post offices under the civil service, and as a second 
illustration, I have sponsored legislation bringing into the 
classified civil service the special-delivery messengers. When 
these two objectives are eventually realized, the post-office 
employees will all be included within the provisions of the 
civil service law and assured of security in their old age 
under the Retirement Act. It is the intention of the admin- 
istration under the provisions of this bill to bestow the bene- 
fits of the civil service and of the Retirement Act upon more 
than 200,000 non-civil-service workers of the Government. 

The object of the greatest misrepresentation is perhaps 
that portion of the bill which deals with the reorganization 
of the Comptroller General’s office. Up to the present time 
under the law the Comptroller General’s functions are not 
only executive but judicial, and further than that he is in 
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a sense the auditor general. This bill, when it becomes law, 
will simply separate the auditing from the executive and 
judicial activities or functions and will place the auditing 
work in a new department headed by an auditor general. 
The Comptroller General’s department has always met with 
my approval. 

I was one of his most consistent and stanch defenders. 
But this much must be admitted, that because of the tre- 
mendous burdens imposed upon the Comptroller General 
his office has bogged down completely. It is a matter of 
record that the Congress has not in the more than 15 years 
of the existence of this department received a single com- 
plete postaudit; and it must be said for the benefit of those 
who are led to believe that all expenditures are preaudited 
by the Comptroller General that he has preaudited on the 
average of about 3 percent or a little over of all Govern- 
ment expenditures. His check-up of disbursing agencies is 
from 1 to 4 years late and has rightfully been charged 
with causing inexcusable delay for which not only this, but 
previous administrations have been condemned. It is in- 
tended that red tape and unsound auditing practices should 
be eliminated under the provisions of this bill. Congress, 
realizing that the Comptroller General’s department was 
hopelessly overburdened and unable to cope with the prob- 
lem, heretofore specifically exempted or excluded from his 
control 19 large governmental agencies. Experts in govern- 
ment are united in saying that the office of Comptroller 
General as at present constituted is inefficient and unwieldy. 
Under the provisions of the proposed reorganization bill the 
Comptroller General will retain his present executive, ju- 
dicial, and even his preaudit functions, limited only by the 
requirement that for any question purely of law where 
neither auditing or fact finding are involved, he must con- 
sult the Attorney General. One of the objectives of the re- 
organization plan is to stop this everlasting collision between 
the legal departments of the Government and to have one 
authoritative source of legal advice, and that is the consti- 
tutional office of the Attorney General of the United States. 

Under existing law we are called upon to witness a most 
ridiculous practice of the Comptroller General supervising 
disbursements and then auditing his own actions. This 
practice would be indeed laughable if it were not so serious. 
The bill in no way abridges the right of the Comptroller 
General to preaudit disbursements. The bill provides for 
an independent audit by the newly created auditor general 
and he is to be appointed by the Congress and removable 
by the Congress; while at present the Comptroller General 
is appointed by the President. He exercises the power of 
control as well as audit and therefore has been required to 
devote his time to control and to advise department officials 
as to expenditures, and as a consequence, due to the load, he 
was unable to make the best job of both. 

I want to revert to a brief discussion of the department 
of welfare with a Cabinet member at its head. It has been 
charged, and we will not question the sincerity of those 
making the charges, that free education would be abolished. 
The only proof offered in this connection is that within the 
department of welfare would rest the authority of adminis- 
tration of present laws bearing upon education. To best 
answer this objection I should like to submit, Mr. Chairman, 
the statement of the Most Reverend Edward Mooney, Arch- 
bishop of Detroit, contained in a telegram which already 
appears in the RECORD. 

The telegram was received by the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Ready, of Washington, D. C., who was authorized to 
make it public. It should be noted that the Archbishop of 
Detroit is the chairman of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and as such is the spokesman of the hierarchy 
of the Roman Catholic Church. We quote the archbishop 
as follows: 

If there are any provisions in bill which actually jeopardize 
Catholic educational interests, please point them out to secretary, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. At present I see n 
in bill to expand present functions of Federal educational agencies 


and therefore to arouse fears in regard to Catholic interests. Ii 
am not now urging protest, 
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This statement by the archbishop is in response to a tele- 
gram from a Member of Congress, which we quote: 

Reorganization bill now before House sets up department of 
welfare, which in turn is empowered, in my opinion, to create 
bureau of education. Possible standards of education inimical 
to States’ rights and private schools may result. If you agree, 
urge your people immediately to wire protest . measure to 
their Congressmen. Vote may come this week. 

It is quite evident from the foregoing that the Archbishop 
of Detroit, a brilliant and militant churchman, ever on the 
alert to protect the rights of his fellow coreligionists and 
the rights of freedom and liberty of all of our people, could 
not be misled to accept as true the pernicious propaganda 
which is pouring in upon Members of Congress, There is 
nothing in the bill that is wrong or undesirable, but wher- 
ever the slightest doubt was aroused in the minds of the 
leaders suitable amendments exempting or eliminating cer- 
tain departments or agencies were agreed to and will be 
advanced to allay the fears of our people. To show the 
extent to which our newspapers have stultified themselves 
and the dastardly lies which our so-called free press passed 
on to its unsuspecting readers as pure and unsullied news, I 
submit the views of journalists and newspapermen. 

I quote Mr. Arthur Krock, of the New York Times: 

If the opposition to the Byrnes bill had been kept within bounds 
of truth and reason, Wall Street and other interests would have 
paid only ordinary attention to the legislation. The poges it 
delegates to the President do not bear on anything that is dis- 
turbing confidence in this country or depressing business. 

Again, Mr. Earl Godwin, of the Washington Times staff, 
a journalist of note and ex-president of the National Press 
Club, has this to say: 

Continued publication of such deliberate untruths will someday 
end in disaster. I have read news accounts of debates in the 
Senate on this reorganization which were completely distorted. I 
know of a chain of newspapers which received orders to print a 
certain editorial. One editor refused on the ground that the 
28 was completely maccurate and received the reply. Print 

or resign.” A free press is a bulwark of freedom, but a press which 
lies on the order of its owners is already in chains. 


There are many of the Nation’s foremost newspapers that 
have retained their composure and after a dispassionate 
study of the bill gave editorial endorsement to the measure. 
Some of the foremost newspapers in this country, and right 
here in Washington, have declared themselves in favor of 
the reorganization bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not only advocated, but I have 
worked for efficiency in government. Here is the opportu- 
nity that I have waited for contained in this reorganization 
bill and inasmuch as Congress has not abdicated, and inas- 
much as Congress retains all of its powers under the bill, 
and inasmuch as any act of the Executive under ‘this bill 
will be subject to disapproval by a concurrent resolution as 
provided for in a pending amendment, I say to you that I 
am in conscience bound to vote for the bill and I am con- 
fident of the overwhelming approval of my people. My 
office has been swamped with countless telegrams, many of 
them vicious, threatening, and unfair. Many of these indi- 
viduals have been misled and it is a crying shame that in 
this day and age agencies, groups, and individuals able to 
learn the real facts are disseminating either half truths or 
deliberate lies. There is about as much truth to this prop- 
aganda as there was in the pay-envelope propaganda which 
originated with the Republican high command and which 
was intended to destroy Roosevelt and the Democratic Party 
during the campaign of 1936. 

This propaganda will have about as much effect. In fact, 
the same boomerang effect as did the propaganda of that 
time. President Roosevelt and the Democratic Party are not, 
thank God, tongue-tied or timid, and when the time comes 
we will turn back the tide of opposition. We will win back 
those of our friends who have been misled or coerced, and 
through concerted action the policies of the President and 
the Democratic Party will be given the stamp of approval. 
When the reorganization bill becomes a law, and our schools 
and our churches and our various governmental agencies 
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continue to function, even on a more efficient basis, and 
when the Congress will continue to carry on its constitutional 
functions for the benefit of all of the people, and when the 
great office of the President is shown as heretofore to respond 
to the will of the people, and the dictatorship balloon will 
have bursted, then will come the reaction and the decimating 
effect of the vicious propaganda which will further reduce 
the ranks of the Republican Party in this House, if it does 
not completely destroy the G. O. P. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lorp]. 

REORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman, all of this hue and cry about 
reform in government is just a smoke screen to get legisla- 
tion passed to usurp the powers of the Congress. You always 
want to watch out for reformers. 

The proposal of this legislation has stirred the people of 
this Nation more than any other thing that has been pro- 
posed in Congress for many years, unless it was President 
Roosevelt’s proposal to usurp the powers of the Supreme 
Court. We all remember well the stunning blow he gave our 
people when he proposed to pack the Supreme Court, and the ` 
storm of protest that came up all over our Nation. 

Failing in that, the law of time is gradually taking care 
of the Court. As far back as 1935 and 1936 I became con- 
vinced that his managers were seeking more and more power 
that belonged to the Congress, and that some day we would 
regret giving it to him. 

Now comes this reorganization bill, that will finish the job. 
He takes over everything that the Congress can give and adds 
on new functions of government that has no place in our 
national system and belongs to the local people. 

Our schools have always been kept with the people but this 
bill would place the authority with the President. Welfare, 
that has always been a local function, would be, by creating 
& new department, a national function; and all of the changes 
would tighten up and give one man absolute control. 

The President may not want to be a dictator. He says he 
does not want to be one; he even gets up at midnight to tell 
it to the people, but then he really has been rather out- 
spoken and decided in his views. He may not want to be 
one but he will have all of the powers to be one should this 
legislation pass. We have taken up a whole week debating 
this bill that cannot help conditions and may cost the tax- 
payers $3,000,000,000 a year for all time to come (according to 
Congressman Wooprum, Democrat, Virginia) in taxes, be- 
sides taking away their freedom to do and act as they see fit. 
One whole week has been taken up with this legislation and 
an absolute loss to the people of our Nation when thirteen 
millions of our people are unemployed—“ill-housed, ill-fed, 
and ill-clad.” 

PROPAGANDA 

It has been charged by proponents of this bill that the 
letters and telegrams that we are receiving are propaganda. 
The letters and telegrams I have received are mostly from my 
district and many are from people I know. I want to quote 
in part a very few of them. I quote: 

Please keep us from further slavery and vote against the 
reorganization bill. 

If you had been in Germany within the last few years you 
would not hesitate. 

Very truly yours, 


— 


This is not a malicious letter. I voted for Mr. Roosevelt in 
1932 and 1936. 
We have had 8 reform. Recovery Should come first. 
Nero fiddled while Rome burned. * I y request 
that you vote against the reorganization pi. 
Very sincerely, 


* chat word “purchased” gets my goat; yes, they were 
purchased by the blood and misery of our forefathers. 
Hold to th the power that God and the America has given 
you. 
Se 
A Most DISGUSTED DEMOCRAT. 
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The President's nightshirt renouncement of dictatorship brings 
to mind the famous quotation, “He who excuses himself, accuses 
himself.” 

Yours truly, 


The sentiment against the reorganization bill is even more 
bitter than was the opposition to the Court bill. * * I hope 
you can stand squarely against it. I have campaigned for the 
Democratic ticket for 40 years. 

Cordially yours, 


I could go on with hundreds of letters from all political 
parties; and from the hundreds of letters and telegrams that 
I have received I have had just two favoring the legislation. 

Abolishing the Comptroller’s office is enough to make the 
people sit up and think. 

Now there is a check on expenditures, and the taxpayers’ 
money can only be expended according to law. This does 
not please the President, and his way of spending has to be 
curbed; therefore he wants to repeal the law and appoint a 
man subject to him and removable at any time that he does 
not do his bidding. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp at this point and include 
a few brief statements from my constituents. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

HON. FRED M. VINSON 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I endorse everything that 
has been said about my good friend and colleague the 
Honorable Frep M. Vinson, of Kentucky. His leaving to 
become the judge of a superior court of the United States 
is a great loss to this House and to the country. We have 
not always agreed, but as he told you this morning, our 
differences were fought out in the open, with clean words, 
by the use of fair and parliamentary tactics and procedure, 
and when the fight was over, we were just as good or better 
friends than we had ever been in the past. 

POWERS UNDER BILL INSIGNIFICANT 

If we read the Constitution of the United States and if we 
read the laws passed by Congress and we determine the 
powers already possessed by the Chief Executive of this Na- 
tion, we shall discover that the powers granted in this bill 
are very, very insignificant. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] stated a while ago that it is not exactly 
the power that is granted in this bill that is objected to, it is 
the fact that many of the people do not want the Chief Execu- 
tive to have any additional power. I have no quarrel with 
those who oppose the President or oppose his policies; that is 
their privilege. 

NEWSPAPERS LEFT IMPRESSION IN 1936 LANDON SURE TO WIN 

During the year 1936, if we had listened to the newspapers 
of this country, we would have believed that Landon would 
have been elected President instead of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
there was so much propaganda. Evidently much of the pro- 
paganda that is coming into Congress today is inspired and 
coming from the same political and selfish sources. 

REPUBLICANS VOTING AS BLOC 

The Republicans have said much about reorganization. 
They are voting solidly, they are voting as a bloc, it has be- 
come a partisan, political question. 

DEMOCRATS SHOULD NOT HELP REPUBLICANS TAKE A SLAP AT THEIR OWN 
PRESIDENT 

They want to destroy this administration, they want to de- 
stroy Mr. Roosevelt. If we were on that side possibly we 
would take that position. I do not criticize them, but I do 
criticize a Democrat who for no reason in the world votes 
against the present administration, the administration that 
brought us into power. 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM FOR SAME KIND OF BILL 

Let me read the Republican platform of 1932, and I hope 

the Republicans listen to this platform, I hope the minority 
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leader, the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], who has 
a better New Deal record than many Democrats, I hope he 
listens to this Republican platform of 1932. It contains this 
statement: 

Efficiency and economy demand reorganization of Government 
bureaus. The problem is nonpartisan and must be so treated if it 
is to be solved. As a result of years of study and personal contact 
with conflicting activities and wasteful duplication of effort the 
President is particularly fitted to direct measures to correct the 
situation. We favor legislation by Congress which will give him 
the required authority. 

DEMOCRATS SHOULD BE BLAMED 

That is what the Republicans said they believed, that they 
were willing for Hoover to have that power. Notice they say 
the problem is nonpartisan. I presume they mean when the 
Republicans are in power. They, the Republicans, say the 
President should be given the power to correct the situation. 
Now, however, they are not willing for Mr. Roosevelt to have 
it and are opposing this bill which would give it to him. I 
am not blaming them, but I do blame a Democrat who votes 
against this measure for no good, sound, logical reason. If a 
Member has a reason that is convincing to his own mind, that 
is for him to say and not for me to criticize, but I am unable 
to detect such a reason. Many excuses are given, but excuses 
are not reasons. 

USELESS BUREAUS SHOULD BE ABOLISHED 

_ I have read this bill carefully, and I cannot find a good, 
logical, sound reason why any Democrat should vote against 
it; in fact, practically every Democrat and Republican rep- 
resenting the people in this Congress have gone before their 
people and favored consolidating and abolishing all needless, 
useless bureaus. Certainly this is an opportunity to make a 
step in that direction. Are you going to vote against it just 
because there are cries of “More Power!”? More power to 
whom? You wanted to give more power to Hoover, but you 
are not willing to give that same power to President Roose- 
velt. The President has used his powers, I think, in a way 
the Democratic leaders and the people generally consider 
wise. We do not criticize him for misusing the powers that 
he has; many of us have criticized him for failing to use 
certain powers that he possessed, but never for abusing 
powers. 

NOT ONE DIRTY DIME TRACED ACROSS PALM OF ADMINISTRATION LEADERS 

Let me invite your attention to this, Mr. Chairman, that 
out of the billions.of dollars that have been spent by people 
in this administration under the direction of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Ickes, you have not been able to 
trace one dirty, dishonest dime across the palm of any of 
them. [Applause.] The Republicans cannot say that. No; 
this administration has been honest with the people in 
expending these large sums of money. 

EXAMPLE OF DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 

Let me give you an illustration of duplication of effort. 
There are 25 divisions of this Government engaged in mak- 
ing maps alone. Just making maps in different departments. 
Do you not believe that somebody should have the power to 
bring the map-making divisions together in one group? Why 
have 25? 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION SHOULD NOT BE EXEMPT 

If it were left to me, I would not exempt the Veterans’ 
Administration. It will not be against the veterans’ in- 
terest to have them under a reorganization bill, and I want 
to put myself down as opposed to exempting them. They 
should not be exempted. They have duplication of effort 
the same as the rest of the bureaus. They should be com- 
pelled to be efficient the same as other bureaus. 

SHOULD PROTECT PRESIDENT AGAINST DETAIL WORK 

The Democrats want to help the President, want to pro- 
tect him, want to save him. He must confer with General 
Hines about the Veterans’ Administration every week. He 
has 20 different departments like that where every week he 
must confer with the heads of these independent agencies. 
So much of his time is taken up with details and with so 
many minor items that I am sure it weakens him physi- 
cally and deprives him of an opportunity to give his atten- 
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tion to matters of greater importance. Occasionally I hear 
a Member of Congress complain about not getting to see 
the President about some problem he considers of impor- 
tance. If detail work that is caused by all these independent 
agencies are taken off him, he will have more time to give 
Members of Congress. 

If we want to save any President, whether it be Mr. 
Hoover, Mr. Roosevelt, or anyone else, should we not be 
willing to consolidate these agencies, 20 of them, under one 
Cabinet officer, and let them clear through that one Cab- 
inet officer? Then the President will talk to one man and 
deal with one man who is in a responsible position rather 
than take the time necessary to deal with 20, 40, 50, or 130 
heads of various agencies. 

REASONS WHY BILL SHOULD BE PASSED 

There are many reasons for the passage of this bill. It 
was advocated by the Republicans under Hoover. They 
were perfectly willing to have it. 

EDUCATION WITH RECLAMATION 

Let us take, for instance, the Office of Education. Where is 
it located? It is in the department that has to do with 
public lands and forestry. It is in the Department of the 
Interior, down with reclamation. The Office of Education is 
down there with the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and the department having to do with the 
Alaska Railroad. Is that the place for the Office of Educa- 
tion? No. Well, why should not the President have the 
power, just as the Republicans advocated that the President 
should have the power, to change the Office of Education over 
to another department and coordinate it with other branches 
of Government? 

FOOD AND DRUG DEPARTMENT WITH DIVISIONS THAT ARE CONCERNED 

WITH HORSES, HOGS, AND FERTILIZER 

Let us consider the Bureau of Public Health, which is under 
the Treasury Department, along with the minting of money 
and the billions of dollars of gold bullion. The Children’s 
Bureau is in the Department of Labor. The Food and Drug 
Bureau is under the Department of Agriculture, that has to 
do with horses, hogs, soil conservation, and fertilizer. May 
I say, Mr. Chairman, that I can point out dozens of instances 
‘where the bureau should be changed around, consolidated, 
or coordinated in the interest of efficiency, as the Republicans 
claimed, and in the interest of better government, and I 
join with them in the statement that the President is the 
best qualified man to coordinate the activities of this Govern- 
ment. The Republicans were willing to give that power to 
Hoover, but they are not willing to give that power to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

DEMOCRACY IS ON TRIAL 

This is an administration measure. I consider it such a 
measure that if Democrats can possibly do so they should 
support it. I think it is our duty to protect our party. De- 
mccracy is on trial. Do we want communism? Do we want 
nazi-ism or fascism? No. We want democracy. 

If we want democracy, are we willing for democracy to 
function? We can only have democracy function through 
an organized government. Are we an organized govern- 
ment? Are we an organized party? If we are we should, 
on these vital questions that are so important to our party, 
to our President, and to our country, be loyal to our party 
that is in power. 

OUR FATHERS DID NOT INTEND TO LEAVE US A DUPLICATING SYSTEM 

One of my good friends said, speaking in opposition to this 
bill: 

I want to maintain the American system of Government given 
to us by our fathers. 

Our fathers did not intend to leave us a system of gov- 
ernment that would have duplicating and overlapping agen- 
cies and functions, which unnecessarily cost the taxpayers 
enormous sums of money annually. 


ROCK IN ONE END OF SACK, CORN IN OTHER. CANNOT CHANGE BECAUSE 
FATHER STARTED IT 

In regard to not changing anything that our fathers left 

us, I am reminded of a story. A certain young man had 

for 10 long years ridden a mule to the gristmill every Satur- 


day for the purpose of getting sufficient meal ground for the 
next week to make the bread necessary for the large family 
of which he was a membeer. The miller had observed 
him coming to the mill in all kinds of weather, under all 
kinds of conditions, over bad roads, through sleet, snow, and 
rain and other unfavorable circumstances, always upon the 
back of the mule, 52 weeks in the year. This miller, feeling 
sorry for the young man, tried to convince him that it was 
unnecessary for him to have one-half bushel of corn in one 
end of the sack and a rock in the other end to balance it 
upon the mule’s back; that instead, he could have a half 
bushel of corn in each end of the sack and in that way, he 
would have enough meal ground one Saturday to last his 
family 2 weeks and he would only have to go to mill 26 
times instead of 52 each year, which would save him 
considerable time including hours waiting in line. This 
young man did not seem to understand how he could carry 
this corn without the rock to balance the sack on the mule’s 
back. So the miller took the trouble to pour a bushel of 
shelled corn in a sack, and tied the end of the sack, divided 
it into half and balanced it upon the mule’s back and 
tried to explain to the boy that it was absolutely unneces- 
sary to carry the rock to balance the sack. The boy lis- 
tened a long time, scratched his head and finally said, “I 
have been carrying this corn to mill this way for 10 years, 
as the oldest boy in the family. My father was the oldest 
boy in the family and he carried the corn to the mill, using 
the same rock that I am using. My grandfather did the 
same thing and my great grandfather did the same thing 
using this same rock, and we always had meal in the bar~ 
rel, and since the system has worked out so good, I am. 
afraid to change for fear we will not always have meal in 
the barrel.” 
WILL SAVE MONEY 

About 25 different departments are making collections of 
different kinds for the Government. It oftentimes hap- 
pens that several people representing different branches 
of the Government are sent to the same little town in 
one of the 3,072 counties in the United States to per- 
form different little services for our Government that one 
of these representatives could perform without the least 
trouble or inconvenience and at a great saving to the tax~ 
payers. If the President is authorized to consolidate and 
coordinate such activities, it can be done quickly and the 
people will be saved considerable money. 

ACTION BY CONGRESS TOO CUMBERSOME 


Congress cannot investigate such functions and properly 
coordinate them because by the time the congressional in- 
vestigation is over, the activities of the different depart- 
ments have been changed or Members of the investigating 
committee have gone out of Congress and interest waned 
or for many other reasons; therefore, the procedure by con- 
gressional action is too slow and cumbersome. The Re- 
publicans were absolutely right in their 1932 platform 
when they stated that the President is particularly well 
as to effect a reorganization of Government depart- 
ments. 

DEMOCRATS VOTED TO GIVE HOOVER SAME POWER 


Democrats voted to give Mr. Hoover, the President of 
the United States under the Republicans, this power. Many 
Democrats are now voting to refuse to give the same power 
to our own great President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
Republicans, for political reasons, have changed their minds 
and are making an effort to change the minds of many 
Democrats. 

BILL GREATLY MISREPRESENTED 

This bill has been greatly misrepresented. It is no sur- 
prise to me that Republicans do not want to give Mr. 
Roosevelt any additional power for any purpose, but it is 
surprising that Democrats will follow them in such a selfish 
political purpose. There is no logical or sound reason, 
unless political comes within such a category, why anyone 
should vote against this bill. The most persistent oppo-, 
sition comes from Republicans and anti-Roosevelt Dem- 
ocrats. 
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, QUESTION OF NOT RUNNING OUT ON PRESIDENT, LEADERS, AND 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

This is not necessarily a question of standing by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is a question of not running out 
on him and the leaders of this House and the Democratic 
Party by joining the inconsistent opposition forces of a solid 
minority. The minority has a selfish ax to grind. They are 
inducing many good Democrats to help them grind this 
selfish ax. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 
additional minutes. 

ARE WE YIELDING POWER? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the statement has been 
made here that we are yielding power. I want to make 
this statement, and I hope the minority leader will listen, be- 
cause I want him to challenge me on it if he believes I am 
not making a correct statement. 

Are we yielding power? Yes. We are giving the President 
the power to prevent duplication of effort, the power to co- 
ordinate these different activities of government, and the 
power to promote efficiency. 

THERE IS RECOURSE FOR CONGRESS IF POWER IS ABUSED 

He has never been accused of abusing the power that has 
been entrusted to him. Suppose he should. Have we any 
recourse? Yes, there is recourse. Every year this Congress 
is called upon to make an appropriation for the next year. 
The President cannot have a penny to spend unless this 
Congress appropriates the money. Can we stop an appro- 
priation for a bureau? Certainly we can. Can we stop an 
appropriation for a department or for a particular item? 
Certainly we can. It has been stopped before, and if the 
President should abuse the power, it could be stopped again. 
Is there anyone here who will deny we have this power if 
this bill becomes a law? No. That is by a majority vote, too. 

CONGRESS WILL HOLD PURSE STRINGS 

We still hold the purse strings. Although we direct the 
President to coordinate the activities of this Government, 
we hold the purse strings, and say, “Mr. President, we re- 
serve to ourselves the right to make appropriations for 
these departments and you cannot spend a penny unless 
this Congress gives it to you.” We will pass on everything 
he has done when we make the appropriations. 

PRESIDENT ALREADY HAS CONSIDERABLE POWER 

What more power do you want than the power over the 
purse, which we retain? In connection with the powers of 
the President, suppose the question of pardons should come 
up here? The Republicans would doubtless say, “What, 
give the President the power to pardon all of these convicts, 
including the power to pardon the 259 hardened criminals on 
Alcatraz Island?” They would say “no.” Yet he does have 
the power to pardon every convict in every penitentiary and 
jail in America charged with a Federal offense and no one 
would take such power away from him. He has never been 
accused of abusing that power. He has the power over 
money. He has a 2-billion-dollar stabilization fund, which 
I have heard the Republicans say is at his disposal, and 
not even a report to Congress is made. Has he abused 
that power? He has the power to issue 83,000, 000,000 
in money if he desires. Has he abused that power? He has 
the power to desterilize gold and the power to sterilize gold 
if he wants to. Has he abused that power? He has the 
power to devalue the gold dollar. Possibly he has not done 
what you or I would do, but he has done what he believed to 
be in the interest of the people of this Nation. He has many 
other powers that make this small delegation of power sink 
into insignificance. 

THIS BILL IN INTEREST OF COUNTRY 

I ask you, my friends, and I plead with you, to consider 
this bill on its merits. It is a meritorious bill. It is in the 
interest of the people. It is in the interest of Congress. It 
will prevent duplication of effort. It will cause coordination 
of the activities of our Government and it is in accordance 
with the very platform of the party that is now voting 
unanimously against it. [Applause.] 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. SABATH. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Treapway] states that he has received many 
communications against the pending bill. Still other Mem- 
bers have read here many letters and telegrams from cranks 
and other misled people. 

I have received, within the last 2 days, more than 60 
telegrams and 200 letters which I hold here in my hand, 
and which have come from people who originally asked me 
to oppose the bill, but who now urge me to disregard their 
former communications and to support and vote for the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, regardless of what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts said, from the very beginning I have been 
satisfied that this has been a Republican and big interest 
inspired and manufactured propaganda. So I had my secre- 
taries check up with the telegrams received by other Mem- 
bers and found that the identical telegrams which I had 
received had also been received by each of the other Demo- 
cratic Members. 

It is perfectly apparent to me, ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, that we have reached the time when congres- 
sional action must be had to put to an end such outrageous 
propaganda and lobby abuses as have been practiced during 
the consideration of this reorganization bill. This politically 
inspired propaganda outrageously maligns the President 
merely in order to misrepresent the reorganization bill. 


ARTIFICIALLY INSPIRED PROPAGANDA HAS GROWN TO BECOME A GREAT 
AND DANGEROUS INSTITUTION IN THIS COUNTRY 


Mr. Chairman, though lobbying was practiced when I 
first entered the House 32 years ago, I never dreamed it 
would attain to the efficiency and arrogance to which the 
membership has been subjected in the last 4 years. Some 
years ago when the so-called institutes were organized, I 
believed their formation was for legitimate purposes and no 
one thought they would degenerate into conniving trade 
bodies and as propagandists for special legislation and for 
the dissemination of false publicity. The fact is that they 
have, with few exceptions, degenerated into wholesale lobby 
institutions to bring ridicule upon Congress and to defame 
the fair name of the President and all those who are co- 
operating with him in an honest and sincere effort to bring 
about the enactment of needed legislative relief. 

I thought that the propaganda against the Security Act 
4 years ago had reached its limit, but I now realize that it 
was only the beginning, as it afterward increased in ferocity 
with the consideration of the holding-company bill on which 
over $3,000,000 was expended by the power companies in 
their opposition, as disclosed by a congressional investigation. 
The peak, however, was not reached until their planned 
opposition was leveled against the Court bill which, while 
it failed of passage, accomplished its purpose and had a 
wholesome effect in stopping the Supreme Court from un- 
constitutionally usurping the power of Congress and assum- 
ing the power to say what legislation shall remain effective. 

Mr. Chairman, about 6 months ago, in the hopes of forc- 
ing the repeal of the capital-gains tax and, if possible, the 
excess-profits tax, and to prevent the passage of the wage 
and hour bill, a still greater concentrated propaganda was 
launched. To add force to this propaganda the Wall Street 
gang and industrial leaders, whose 1936 and 1937 returns 
disclosed even greater profits than in the banner days of 
1928, in many instances willfully and deliberately restricted 
their operations, thereby increasing the unemployment for 
the purpose of instilling fear in the minds of the smaller 
manufacturers in order to obtain their cooperation in the 
propaganda for the repeal, as I have stated, of the capital- 
gains and excess-profits tax. 

And again, Mr. Chairman, within the last few weeks, the 
opponents of the President, in the hope and belief that they 
would bring about the defeat of the pending bill to reorgan- 
ize and coordinate the many overlapping bureaus and depart- 
ments to effect not only efficiency but economy, have fath- 
ered every possible objection to its many provisions, grossly 
misrepresenting and, in many instances, deliberately falsi- 
fying the effect of the provisions. Not only have thousands 
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of well-entrenched Government employees aided them but 
the Republican press and the enemies of President Roosevelt 
have endeavored, through the columnists, propagandists, pro- 
fessional publicists, and professional lobby organizations, to 
strangle this meritorious legislation. They are repeating 
their unfair and unjust lobby opposition as they did against 
security, holding, Court, capital-gains, and surplus excess- 
profits tax, and wage and hour legislation. Though I con- 
sider this propaganda the most vicious of them all, I am sure 
they have overplayed it to such an extent as to make it 
ridiculous. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that each and every Democratic 
Member, the same as myself, have received hundreds of 
telegrams and thousands of letters. I took time last night 
with my secretaries to sort and analyze these telegrams and 
communications and I find that they emanate from similar 
sources and only two of them from my district. One of 
them from a manufacturer who worked his men, women, 
and children employees in 1932 from 10 to 12 hours a day, 
paying the women and children from $3 to $4 a week and 
the men $6 a week. A great many of the letters and tele- 
grams were from girls and women, no doubt employed by 
propaganda and lobby establishments. Most of the other 
letters and telegrams were from the so-called gold coast 
and exclusive silk-stocking residential suburbs, like Evans- 
ton, Wilmette, Winnetka, Lake Forest, and Hubbard Woods. 
There are some from Riverside Drive and Park Avenue, New 
York City, and a few from the Wall Street district, but 
nowhere were they so abundant as from Peoria, II., the 
home of the Canadian manufacturer of “new-age process” 
hooch. 

If I were a betting man, I would wager our former Re- 
publican colleague, the manager of this Canadian-owned 
institution, has footed the cost in the sending of most of 
these telegrams. Among others which I have received is 
one from N. Whitney, a name well known to me in my inves- 
tigation of the stock exchange, and, by strange coincidence, 
I received, almost simultaneously, a telegram from one Clar- 
ence Sucker. Another was received from one Thomas Nutt, 
of Evanston, and I actually believe he gave his true name, 
In fact, there were many communications from that place. 
I have one signed by Miss Catherine, Miss Helen, Miss Ade- 
line, Miss Ollie, Miss Julia, and Miss Ann, all of the same 
address in Chicago. They are fearful as to business and 
the future of America. I note their telegram was sent 
at 1:55 ‘a. m. They surely must be hard-working ladies. 


Another telegram is from the Kuhn family. I wonder if. 


Kuhn is the Kuhn who is the representative of Mr. Hitler; 
and if so, why is he fearful of dictatorship and afraid that 
my vote on this bill will bring about the Hitler type of 
government? 

Mr. Chairman, it is indeed queer that only in a few in- 
stances have the senders of these letters and telegrams given 
their addresses, 

A FEW SAMPLES OF THE MANY COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED FAVORING 
THE REORGANIZATION BILL 

Ido not desire unnecessarily to encumber the Record with 
the great volume of communications that I have received 
within the last couple of days favoring this reorganization 
legislation, and will therefore content myself with submitting 
but a few samples. Among the many that I have here is a 
telegram from Mrs. Anita McCormick Blaine, one of the out- 
standing women of Chicago as well as one of the noblest 
ladies in America, pleading for our favorable action on this 
bill, and which reads as follows: 

Curcaco, ILL., April 5, 1938. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN SABATH: With the crying need of simpli- 
fication and better organization of the mechanics of the Nation's 
business, it will be too bad if the President’s determination to 
accomplish this act is lost through fear and the general effects of 
fear of the word “dictator,” which could have no real foundation 
among us. 

This work has been talked of through many administrations, but 
has hung fire without result. 

One man now proposes to start what 535 have not and probably 
could not do. 
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I would strongly urge that you look at the fundamentals and 
leave aside the externals and, safeguarding the bill, of course, 
for the democratic process, that the Congress now make a start 
on this vitally important work. 

It would be always subject to modification and improvement as 
time goes on. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ANITTA McCormick BLAINE. 


I also desire to include another telegram which only 
within the last 10 minutes I received from Mr. P. A. Nash, 
the Democratic national committeeman for Ilinois, which 
reads: 

I urge you and all the other Democratic Members of the House 
to work and vote for the reorganization bill, and to remain in 


Washington until a vote is taken. In the meantime the organiza- 
tion will protect. your political interests at home. 


Also, I have been called on the long-distance telephone by 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago, who made the same 
urgent request. Members will realize that because the Ili- 
nois primaries, in which all of us stand for renomination, are 
to be held next Tuesday, that it is but natural that we 
should be glad to be in our respective home districts just at 
this time. But we are here today, and shall remain here until 
a vote is taken on this legislation which we consider so im- 
portant not only to the people of our own State, but to the 
entire Nation. 

And here are a few additional letters, samples of those 
received in the last few days from Chicago and elsewhere, 
and which speak for themselves and do not require any 
explanation from me: 

426 BRIAR PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SAAT: The voters, including the writer, 
are thinking for themselves. We don't need Father Coughlin. 
Support our President’s reorganization bill by voting “yes” on this 
important history-making step of the Democratic Party. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. LABZER. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 6, 1938. 

JUDGE SABATH: Your Honor, we still believe that President Roose- 
velt is well able to finish the job and believe that you are behind 
him 100 percent. 

We believe the Constitution protects the small man as well 
as the large one. Let our President know his enemies are not 
the workers, but the higher-ups that don’t want Americanism to 
be practical. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rev. C. A. Davis, 
1620 Ruble Street, Chicago, I. 


FEDERATION OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS, 
AND „ AFFILIATED WITH THE COMMIT- 
‘TEE FoR INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1938. 
To all Congressmen: 

HONORABLE Sm: The Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists, and Technicians with a membership of 7,500, many of these 
employed in Federal civil service, strongly urges that you vote for 

the passage of S. 3331, the reorganization bill now being considered 
before the House. We ask that you duplicate the action of the 
Senate in passing this bill so that it can be enacted into law. 

The bill, we feel, would allow for greater efficiency and economy 
in government, and would allow changes to be made which 
would coincide with the needs of our times, No barrier should 
be placed in the way of these reforms which would enable us to 
cope with the 8 problems of the day. 

Again may we express our hope that you will take favorable 
action when the final vote on this bill comes before the House. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MILTON FISCHER, 


Legislative Representative. 


CENTRALIA, ILL, April 3, 1938. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SasatH: Whether our form of government shall 
long endure depends on whether it can adjust itself to the 
rapidly changing times and function efficiently, justly, honestly, 
and for the benefit of the whole people. Personally, I believe that 
democracy is the best form of government and that it can be 
efficient and scientific without being dictatorial. Selfish interests 
both from within and from without do not want efficiency in the 
Government services because they profit on the spoils and at the 
expense of the people of an inefficiently functioning government. 
An efficiently functioning government serves the people best. 
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The administration’s reorganization bill now before the Con- 

is an attempt in the right direction. Support it. Remem- 

ber that efficiency in the Government service and scientific man- 

agement of the executive departments are not synonymous with 

dictatorship, nor can they lead to it, but to a better Govern- 
ment of, by, and for all the people. 

Remember, too, it is always in the people’s power to elect the 
right kind of an American for the Presidency. Why not be 
watching out for that, and be seeing to it that the executive 
departments be so organized that the President can work and 
the people be served properly? At the present time the Presi- 
dent’s own departments hinder him. They are sufficient to 
themselves and are very grave liabilities to the Nation. Please 
support with all your might the administration’s reorganization 
bill * ae the House. 

ours. 
. H. P. K. AGERssora. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG]. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I take this brief time to 
call your attention to one phase which has escaped both the 
discussion in the United States Senate, where this bill or a 
similar one was considered, and the debate here in the 
House, where the House bill is now under consideration. A 
number of matters have been brought into the general debate 
which I seriously feel to have been out of place, out of order, 
and confusing. The matter of partisanship, after having 
been injected many, many times throughout the debate; was 
again brought into the debate by my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PaTMAN], a dear friend of 
mine, whom I esteem as I do many others who have discussed 
this bill with an attitude of partisanship. The principal ob- 
jection I have to the consideration of this bill, from my stand- 
point as a humble Representative in ‘the Congress of the 
United States, is the confusion and the heat with which this 
great deliberative body is called upon to come to a decision 
which may have portentious results far beyond the imagina- 
tion or best thought yet expressed in this body. 

Mr. Chairman, Republicans, Farmer-Laborites, Progres- 
sives, Communists if they come to the Congress of the United 
States, Socialists if they come to the Congress, or members 
of whatever other political persuasion come to the Congress 
of the United States, take the same oath of office to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States, and there have been 
150 years of indications of what that Constitution stands for. 
It seems to me partisanship and every other conflicting 
thing which might add confusion to the final reaching of a 
decision as portentious or momentous as this decision should 
be left out if consideration is to result in sound conclusion. 

Another matter has been injected into this discussion. 
Accusations are hurled here and there and everywhere that 
one who speaks against this bill is attempting to destroy the 
Democratic Party and the present administration. Every- 
thing is based on the idea that when a man speaks against 
this bill he does so because of a definite lack of confidence in 
the present Chief Executive. 

Let me read a statement on confidence that I think may be 
apropos at this time. The average citizen may say his con- 
fidence in the man of his choice, his elected Representative, 
is his protection, but in the famous Kentucky Resolutions, 
participated in by Thomas Jefferson, appears this statement 
by Thomas Jefferson on confidence: 

It would be a dangerous delusion were a confidence in the men 
of our choice to silence our fears for the safety of our rights. 
Confidence is everywhere the parent of despotism; free government 
is founded in jealousy; not in confidence. It is jealously and not 
confidence which prescribes limited constitutions, to bind down 
those whom we are obliged to trust with power. Our Constitution 
has, accordingly, fixed the limits to which, and no further, our 
confidence may go. In questions of power, then, let no more be 
heard of confidence in man, but bind him down from mischief 
by the chains of the Constitution. 4 

This quotation is from the Kentucky Resolutions, Ford 
Edition, volume 7, page 395 (1798). 

The fundamental verity thus stated by Thomas Jefferson, 
who some folks say was a Democrat, is truer today in this 
momentous hour, I venture to say, than it was when he gave 
utterance to it in that period. At that time the American 
people had recently gained the right to function under a 
Constitution which, I repeat. for 150 years by its interpreta- 
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tion by both Republicans and Democrats established in this 
country a representative democracy. 

There is a great difference between a pure democracy and 
a pure representative government. In the case of a pure 
democracy all questions would be left to the people, who 
would be called upon to decide upon such questions them- 
selves by referenda or otherwise. 

The best example of a pure representative government, 
without a written constitution, is the English Government. 
But the founding fathers of this country conceived it to 
be in the best interest of the governed people that our 
Government should consist of the best policies and prin- 
ciples found in both representative and pure democratic 
government. If we are to continue as we have up until 
this suggestion and the suggestion made on another occasion 
at the beginning of an emergency which has been much dis- 
cussed here, the suggestion of President Hoover, if we are 
to continue to have a representative democracy, we had 
better beware of the omens of a change by which such a 
government might be converted, through carelessness, lack 
of vigilance, and lack of attention to the fundamental ver- 
ity I quoted from Thomas Jefferson, to an entirely different 
type of government. 

Various Members have talked about dictatorships. Some 
have talked about this, that, and the other proposition. I 
have no fear of the thought of dictatorship being in the 
mind of the present President of the United States or the 
minds of those who favor this bill or oppose it, but I do 
have a fear of fixing upon the Congress of the United States 
by permanent legislation a situation by which we will have 
established an executive bureaucracy which, in my candid 
opinion, has more vicious future potentialities than the dic- 
tatorships which have heretofore been discussed on the floor 
of the House. Witness the situation as regards the provi- 
sion in this bill with reference to the Comptroller General. 
The appointment of that gentleman and his tenure of office 
are entirely within the power of the Executive. 

Time will not permit a careful and detailed discussion of 
the bill, which I have read carefully. The greatest shock I 
had during the entire afternoon of debate was to find my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 


could be amended properly on the floor of the House, in the 
atmosphere that has permeated this debate, and that the 
American people could be expected to be served efficiently by 
such a process or procedure. 

I have the most profound admiration for him as a states- 
man and as a man. My friendship for him is equally as 
deep. So, I repeat, it came as a shock to me to find him of 
the opinion that this bill could be amended into a measure 


kind of government. 

This bill is permeated with language which permits vari- 
ous constructions. It is shot through with the fine hand- 
writing of experts in the art of evading explicit and concise 
meaning. Under the most careful reading in the House, and 
amendment during same, I conceive it to be impossible to 
make of it other than a hopeless hodgepodge. 

Better far to do the job all over from a proper start to 
a sound conclusion. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, when the time comes tomorrow, 
if a motion is presented by the gentleman from New York 
to make a constructive amendment to this particular admin- 
istrative proposal, I shall vote for the motion to strike out 
the enacting clause, and it will be my pleasure to yote for 
a resolution empowering the present reorganization commit- 
tee to act for this House in bringing forward a bill whereby 
the Congress could act on each and every provision thereof 
and have that bill come up, if it is desired, by having the 
President of the United States send recommendations piece- 
meal as to reorganization of the Government by congres- 
sional action. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. TABER, Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. KLEBERG. The thing I object to in this bill—and I 
want to make myself clear—is, first of all, the very patent 
change from a representative democracy to what could be 
nothing other than executive bureaucracy; and, lastly, I want 
you Members to think of these seven thoughts that have 
occurred to me in connection with this bill: 

First. Does Congress have the right to pass on all changes 
affecting the various departments and bureaus? 

Second. Should Congress control the right, and keep it, 
to control the purse strings, which right it would lose, in my 
opinion, under the comptroller clause of the bill? 

Third. Congress should give serious thought to the sugges- 
tion that a one-man civil-service head is better than a 
three-man Commission. 

Fourth. The fixation of a permanent relief policy—an 
admission that under representative democracy this Govern- 
ment cannot function unless it has a permanent agency to 
take care of the distressed who are denied equality of oppor- 
tunity which, under the Constitution, we are supposed to 
give them. 

Fifth. In that same department of welfare, which I men- 
tioned with reference to the relief policy, I find a situation 
suggestive of the theory that the States have outlived their 
usefulness in taking care of local problems, a doctrine to 
which I will not subscribe. 


Sixth. What is the psychology of this present bill in the 


face of the present recession? 

I want you Members to think of these questions, and the 
last question is, when you get right down to brass tacks, 
What could be done with these powers under a different, 
future President unknown to us, operating under this as 
permanent law? 

We have the sworn duty to keep such powers as we have 
under the Constitution, and I repeat that we, the Congress, 
have not the right to surrender these rights in the interest 
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of those whom we represent and in the interest of the tra- 
ditions and institutions represented by that flag, the Stars 
and Stripes. [Applause.] 

Looking back to the meeting of Congress in 1931 in Decem- 


‘ber, when I took the oath which should bind us all, I can 


see mistakes of the Congress during the period since then 
in which I participated. I state it as my considered judg- 
ment that I am in full accord with the remarks of our dis- 
tinguished colleague and my learned friend, Mr. Sumners, 
up to that point where he reasoned against the motion of 
the able gentleman, my friend from New York, to strike out 
the enacting clause. 

In all fairness the Congress cannot be held blameless for 
the condition which now confronts us. Under the lash of 
emergency since March 1933 Congress has delegated broad 
powers to the Executive, which is responsible for the increase 
in overlapping and possible need for thorough revision and 
reorganization of Government agencies, and so forth. 

The President’s authority as head of the executive and 
administrative branch has been expanded far beyond consti- 
tutional contemplation, providing for three coordinate 
branches of government. Lawmaking by Executive order 
and by administrative regulation has been countenanced to 
an unprecedented and most unbelievable degree. 

Facts regarding Executive orders issued under the present 
administration for a given period are: 

First. Executive orders issued between March 1933 and 
July 1935, around 1,250. 

Second. Administrative orders by officials under authority 
of Executive orders in this period run into thousands. 

Third. Many Executive and administrative orders have 
the force of law and many are punishable by fine and even 
imprisonment. 

Fourth. The attached tabulation shows many new agencies 
and additional branches of existing agencies and depart- 
ments which have been created by Executive order. Con- 
gress should ponder over this list without having to be told 
so to do by the executive head of our Government. 


Certain Federal agencies created since Mar. 4, 1933 (original purposes and functions, and other information) 


New agency Authority Agency replaced Origina purpose Original functions 
Farm Credit Adminis- cultural Adjustment Act (48 | Federal Farm Board (created | “* * * To provide a complete | Makes long-term first-mortgage 
tration (created Mar. tat. 51). Farm Credit Acts of June 15, 1929, 46 Stat. 11, re- and coordinated credit —— loans 89988 he denied 
27, 1933, Executive 1933, hogs 937 and amendments aE n ne: 27, 1933, Executive for agriculture * * .“ marketing and . purchas 
Order No. 6084). (48 Stat. 1263,.49 Stat. 31 ganizations and Provides — 
1912, ang £0 flat. 717). F it for local production- 


Farm Mortgage Cor; tion 
Act (48 Stat. 344). Public Act 
No. 11, Feb. 20, 1935 (49 Stat. 
28). Executive Orders 71 
6440, and 6084. Public Act No. 
644, June 4, 1936 (49 Stat. 1461). 
Public Act No. 3, Jan. 29, 1937 
(60 Stat. 5). 

Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
smendments (48 Stat. 31, 528, 
670, 973, 1058, 1223, 1241; 400 Stat. 
45, 281, 750, 801, 1151, 1539, 1925; 
and 50 Stat. 246) National Indus- 
trial 1 Ae. (48 Stat. 199). 
Public Act No. 86, Jan. 25, 1934 
(48 Stat. 337). Cotton Control 
Act and amendments (48 Stat. 
598, 911, 1184; and 49 Stat. 570). 
Executive Orders 6860, 6440, and 

Tobacco Control Act (48 
Stat, 1280). Executive Orders 


Agricultural eee 
Administration (creat- 
ed ‘gard 1 1933, 48 

Stat. 3 


None 


Federal Emergency Re- | Federal Em Relief Act of 
lief Administration 1933 (48 Stat, 56). Emergency 
(created May 12, 1933, Relief and Construction Act of 
48 Stat. 56). 1932 and amendments (47 Stat. 

709 and 48 Stat. 351), Execu- 
tive Orders Nos. 6442, 6603, 6639, 
6709, 6735, 7174, 6420-B, 6440, 


6983, 7028, and 7034, ‘Emer- 
gency Relief 4 propr riation Acts 
a a and 1 49 Stat. 115, 


— —- —-—— 


“Toreliovethe * * national 
tural puret by increasing agricul- 


— — Carries out an agricultural-produc- 
tion-contract program borrowing 
ponse, to raise money on commodities under 
revenue provide lien to the Government, —— 
— ra agricultural i indebted; option contracts with 
prov hd tural producers, n rental 
liquidation, of ae Bund or bement payments, etc.; 
banks "ete. marketing agreements and 
licenses ‘for the handling of such 
commodities; levies and collects 
; issues farm-loan 
nds; refinances farm mort- 
gages; ‘and makes loans to farmers 
d fruit growers, and to joint- 
— land banks for the orderly 
liquidation of such institutions. 


To provide for cooperation * * * | Controls State administration of 
with the several States ° the provisions of the Federal 
in relieving the hardship cansed Emergency Relief Act, 1933 * 
by unempioyment „eto. Stat. 55), conducting studies 

investigations on the problem of 
unemployment relief, 1 mak- 
ing grants to the States for relief 
purposes, 
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Certain Federal agencies created since Mar. 4, 1933 (original purposes and functions, and other information)—Continued 


New agency Authority Agency replaced Original purpose Original functions 
Federal Emergency Ad- | National Industrial Recovery Act | Federal Ctvil Works Administra- | “To reduce unemployment and Provides for the construction, re- 
ministration of Public (48 Stat. 200). Executive Orders tion (created Nov. 9, 1933, Ex- restore power , and improvement of public 
Works (created June 16, Nos. 6166, 6174, 6198, 6221, 6251, ecutive Order No. 6420B). the of use- ways, buildings, any 
1933 (48 Stat. 200)). 6252, 6470, 6637, oe 70A; 7056, ful works.” publicly owned facilities; ad- 
6777, sec. 1, 6868. mergency ministers the conservation and 
— — i —— of — of national re- 
Stat. 1608). sources, control, utilization, 
Executive Orders Nos. 7102, 7174, and purification of waters, the 
747. Public Works Adminis- correction and ention of soil 
— Act of 1937 (50 and coast 9 
and provides for low-cost housing 
lum ce and the con- 
— — of naval vessels and air- 
„ el 

National Recovery Ad- National Industrial Recovery Act | None To encourage national industrial | (The President) May prescribe 
ted and amendments (48 Stat. 195 recovery, to foster fair competi- eonditions and approve or estab- 
June 16, 1933, 48 Stat. and 49 Stat. 375). Executive tion, and to provide for the con- lish codes of fair competition for 
195).? Orders 6764, 6433A, 6750, 6440, struction of certain useful public | trade or industrial associations or 
6527, 6439, 6551, 7120, 7076, 707: works * * * ”, etc. groups; im the im- 
7252, 6543 A, A, 6723, 8890 K, B. ive articles 

6637, 6632, 6771, 6860, 5 — a code and prescri 
rr mn on and license 
to effectuate a code; may exempt 
a code from the ws; 
may prescribe a limited code of 


„ Loney 
conditions of emplo; t a 
trade or industry; may d 

any of ME povirit ane 


Federal Housing Admin- | National Housing Act and amend- | Non “To, ensourago improvement in $ Insures trust 
nine tee son Gite (Oe oer eee — paw and — dan and loan ee 
1934) (48 Stat. 1246). , 1233, Stat. 70). tions, vide a system other financial institutions 
7 Executive mortgage insurance against credi 


mutual 
7058, 6889A. oo" OP: ote makes loans to them for the 


Farm Security Admin- Emergency Relist Appropriation $ The functions, eto, of the Re- “e * to administer * * © | Administers rural rehabilitation, 


istration (created Apr. Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 115). Ex- settlement A resettlement of destitute or low- soil and seacoast erosion, stream 
30, Executive ecutive Orders 7027, 7041, transferred to the Deere income families * * * initi- pollution, _ reforestation, 
Order * 7143, 7197, 7200, 7496. lic of Agriculture by tive ate and administer a program — ag other useful projects; 
Act No. 845, June 29, 1936 (49 Order 7530, Dec. 31, 1936, and the > + © with respect to soil makes to farmers to finance 
Btat. 2035). name of the agency changed by erosion, stream pollution, sea- the of Jand and equip- 
aae mare 782 of onde coast erosion, . 2 ment, 5 Pro- 
tary Apure Poe , finance purchase grams, and esi es forests, 
to the arm Security Admin- of farm lands and necessary grazing and recreational areas, 
istration. equipment.“ soad See ayes for land 
provements. 
Works Progress Adminis- | Emergency Relief 22 — — x nd to move from the relief | Operates a program of useful work 
tration (created Mey Acts of 1935 and 1936 Stat. rolls to work on * * * CFC 
Executive Omer 115, 1608). Executive Orders lic works projects or in private unemployed on relief. 
e Nos. 7034, 7046, 7177, 7119, 7157, employment the maximum 
7208, 7204, 7206, 7083, 7060, number of persons in the short- 
7125, 7164 (5), and 7226. est time possible.” 
Puerto Rico Reconstruc- | Executive Orders 7057, 7180, and | None] “To initiate, formulate, adminis- | Same as Works Progress Adminis- 
tion Administration 7493. ter, and supervise a program of tration. 
crested May 28, 1935, approves . gad for providing 
ren 5 
employm« 
Puerto Rico.” 
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New agency 


National Youth Admin- 
istration (created June 
26, 1935, Executive 

Order 7056). 


Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration _ (created 
May 11, 1935, Executive 
Order 7037) 


Federal Alcohol Adminis- 
tration (created Aug. 29, 
1935, 49 Stat. 977). 


Central Statistical Board 
created July 27, 1933, 
xecutive Order No. 
6225, and July 25, 1935, 
49 Stat. 498), 


National Resources Board 
‘see National Resources 
‘ommittee) (created 
June 30, 1934, Executive 

| Order 6777). 


National 


Stat. 1189). 


National Mediation 
Board (created June 
21, 1934, 48 Stat. 1193). 


Railroad alba: Ra 
Board (crea June 27 

1934, 48 Stat. . izr and 
5852 29, 1935, 49 Stat. 


National Labor Relations 
Board (created July 5, 
1935, 49 Stat. 451). 
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Certain Federal agencies created since Mar. 4, 1933 (original purposes and functions, and other information)—Continued 


Authority 


Emergency 515 Appropriation 
and 1937 (49 


rders Nos. 7123, 
7096, 7101, 7164, 7319, and 7086. 


Emergency Rellef Appropriation 
Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 115). Exec- 
utive Orders Nos. 7037, 7130, 
7107, and 7458. Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act of 1936 (49 Stat. 1363). 


Federal Alcohol Administration 
= . Liquor Tax 


. Executive Orders Nos. 
6474, 6576, 6683, and 6829. 


Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Acts of 1935 and 1937 (49 Stat. 
115 and 50 Stat. 353). Execu- 
pi a Nos. 7194, 7202, and 


. 


9 Industrial Recovery Act 
tat. 195), Executive. Or- 

re wen 6225, 6700, 6718, 7003, 
7076, and 7278. Public Act No. 
219, July 25, 1935 (49 Stat, 498). 


Executive Orders Nos. 6777, and 
7085. 


Railway Labor Act of 
amended as follows: ‘Rational 
Railroad Adjustment Board (48 


Stat. 1189), Executive Orders 
6832, 6892, and 7005. 
Railway Labor Act 


i 
amended as follows: National 
Mediation Board (48 Stat. 1193, 
and 49 Stat, 1189), 


Railroad Retirement Act and 
amendments (48 Stat. hese 49 
Stat. 970, 1097, and 50 Stat. 307). 
Executive Orders 7239 and 7342. 


National Industrial Recovery Act 

and amendments (48 Stat. 195, 
Executive Orders Nos. 
6763, 6858, 6905, 7074, 7090, and 
. National Labor Relations 
Act (49 Stat. 451). 


Nn 


Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 


Aug. 29, 1935, 40 Stat. Sen). 


Nona 


— A at 


National Planning Board of the 
Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works, created 
July 20, 1933, b administrative 

order, re une 30, 1934, b; 

— Order No. 6777; an 

Committee on National 


28, 1934, by Executive 
No. 6693, replaced June 30, | 
or, Executive Order No. 


Board of Mediation (created May 
20, 1926, 44 Stat. 579, replaced 
June 21, 1934, 48 Stat. 1193). 


Railroad Retirement Board 
— June 27, 1934, 48 Stat. 


National Industrial Labor Board 
Ges 48 Stat. 1183, and 49 Stat. 


Original purpose 


“To initiate and administers pro- 
pn of approved projects * * * 
lor persons between the ages of 
16 and 25 years * * * who are 
longer in school 
* * * and who are not 
in remunerative employment.“ 


To initiate, 8 adminis- 
ter, and supervise a progran of 
approved projects with respect 
to the generation, transmission, 


and distribution of electric 
energy in rural areas,” 
“To further protect the revenue 


derived ‘coe distilled spiri 
ete.; to regu interstate 


the several States 


“e © > to formulate standards ar 


for and to effect coordination of 
the statistical services of the 
Government * 


988 pare and present 
to the President a pi and 


plan of procedure dealing with 
the physical, social, governmen- 
tal, and economic aspects of 
public policies for the develop- 


ment and use of land, water, 
and other nal resources 


% 2 tohave jurisdiction over 
pon na geht 2 ‘s an 
employee or group of employees 
anda x erie a 


coneerniag rates Of pay, or 
working conditions .“ 
To mediate “* * * a dispute 


2 an employer or group 

employees and a carrier 
s > » incertain cases 
concerning changes in rates of 
pay, rules, or, working condi- 


“To ‘Provide a — — system 
for railroad employees, to 
yide unemployment 

* * ” etc. 


relief 


“To diminish the cansi of labor 
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Original functions 


Provides funds for the part-time 
employment of needy students 
between the ages of 16 to 24, and 
of out-of-school youth between 
the ages of 18 to 24; and provides 
vocational training within an 
apprentice training program for 
use in connection with certain 


es, 
Makes loans for the construction 
of rural electric distribution sys- 
tems; finances the wiring of the 
premises of persons in rural areas 
and the acquisition and installa- 
tion of electrical and plumbin: 
appliances and equipment; an: 
carries out a 10- 


year m 
sores to the act of May 20, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1363). 

busi. 
nol Semler ad 


foreign co and 
facture of distilled spirits, * 
or malt beverages; regulates the 
labeling, handling, advertising, 
and distribution « * Sa above; 
and takes prevent 
monopoly ki the 1 
2 n rece de with ee 


„ Programs 
tion and repiano ol ti their 
prison recommends to 
the dent tt the making of loans 
or grants to the State . — 
ating such ms; and super - 
vises their tration. 


and makes recom- 


clearing through which 
the statistical, activities of one 
can be brought to the 


tention of of others, 
See functions of National Re 
sources Committee. 


1 888 concerning dis- 
pu con hearings, 
makes awards in 2 70 W ot 
disputes according mre 
sion of the Railway — 5 
amended. (See 48 Stat. 1188) 
Mediates d tes, and failing, at- 
tenipis to induce the disputants 
to submit to arbitration; and 
keeps on file employer-employee 
contracts of common carriers, ete, 


Takes steps to enforce the pa; 
ments and obligations 8 
under the Railroad Retirement 
Act (49 Stat. 970); 
advances upon t 
carriers as necessary to 
— into operation; compiles data 
and at intervals of not more 8 
2 years makes actuarial 
to determine epi payments 
etc.; and requires 
employees to furnish the informa- 
tion and records ` 

Issues 


t 
Practise es and Meg 
senting orp 

zation for the 
of collective bargaining fles 
loyee rej resentatives or as- 
certains their names by 
ballot; and conducts hearings, 
investigations, etc, 
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Certain Federal agencies created since Mar. 4, 1933 (original purposes and functions, and other information)—Continued 
BoaRps—continued 


New agency 


Social Security Board 
ieod Aug 14, 1935, 
Stat. 536) 


Authority 


Social Security Act — E 635). 
Executive Order 


None — — 


“To provide a system ot Federal 
old-age benefits, * toen- 
able the several States to make 
more adequate provision for 
aged persons, blind persons, de- 
pendent an cri se chil b. 
maternal and _ welfare, pub- 
lic health, and the administra- 
tion of their e 
compensation laws, etc. 


Original functions 


Determines policy under the Social 
Security Act; 
sass pane eee E 

reasury grants- lor 
proved BB gy and Federal 5 
age- benefit payments to individ- 
uals; and conducts studies to dis- 


cover the most effective methods 
of e security 
through insurance. 


COMMISSIONS 


Securities and Exchange 
Commissi 


Federal Racer te 

Commissi (created 
June 10, 1934, 48 Stat. 
1064). 


National Bituminous 
Coal oe 


ated A 
Stat. 992 0 and Apr. 26, 
1937, 50 Stat. 72). 


Securities Exchange Act of 1 
and amendments (48 Stat. 
and 49 Stat. — 25 Public Utility 
Act of 1935 8 Stat. 806). Exec- 
utive Order 6889. 


Communications Act of = srr 
amendments (48 Stat. 
49 Stat, 1099, 1475, and 60 Btat! 
blic’ Res, No. 8, 
Mor. 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 43). Ex- 
ecutive Order 6779, 6889A. 


Bituminous Coal Conservation 
Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 991). Bi- 
tuminous Coal Act of 1937 (50 
Stat. 72). 


None To provide for the regulation of 


Federal Radio Commission (cre 
ated Feb. 23, 1927, 44 Stat. 1162, 
++ June 19, 1934, 48 Stat, 


National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission (created Aug. 30, 1935, 
49 Stat. 992).° 


ties exchanges * * op- 
erating in interstate and shen 
commerce * * * 


“To provide for the regulation of 
interstate and foreign communi- 
— by wire or radio- * *” 
etc. 


Supervises the registration of se- 

ty issues and the suppression 

of fraudulent practices; and reg- 
transactions 


pee and 5 
outstanding securities, 
pablie utility holding companies, 


uires common carriers to sub- 
mit for Parzes inspection sched- 
peat — e ae for interstate and 
or radio commu- 
9 eee hearings and 
prescribes charges, regulations, 
Ste., to be faltered by carriers: 
Issues certificates of authoriza- 
tion for line extensions and li- 
censes for radio communication 
or the transmission of energy; 
and generally regulates and su- 
pervises — stations, grantin: 
Sani for the construction 
new stations, etc 


“To stabilize the ee coal | Formulates and enforces a bitumi- 


mining industry 


nous coal code; establishes mini- 
mum and maximum prices; con- 
ducts research on the bi nous 
coal industry and provides statis- 
tical data for the administration 


supervises the marketing of cal 
by voluntary cooperative associ- 
ations of producers; and gener» 
ally promotes and 

ane commerce in bitumi- 


United States Maritime | Merchant Marine Act of 1936 (49 | United oe Shipping Board | To further the development and E in cooperation with the 
Commission (created Stat. 1935, and 50 Stat. 57,759,- Merchant Fleet Corporation maintenance of an adequate Department, a long-range 
June 29, 1936, 49 Stat. 839). Executive Order No. (created ben, 11, 1927, 44 Stat. and well-balanced American rep! ts and 

6166, 1083, dissolved June 29, 1936, 49 merchant marine * , etc. vaditions to the American mi 
Stat. 1987. chant fleet and for its adaptation 
to national di 7 
investigates and on a 
wide Spann of subjects con- 
cerned wil m 
pale Te and with 
shipping; subsidizes through 
use 
building and sale of vessels, 
ances the reconditioning or 
reconstruction of vessels in cer- 
tain cases; and carries out the 
prore of the act of June 29, 
(49 Stat. 1985). 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Tennessee Valley Au- | Tennessee Valley Authority Act | None “To improve * * * the Ten- | Maintains and teeth the Gov- 
thority (created May of 1933 and amendments (48 nessee River; * * provide ernment properties at Muscle 
18, 1933, 48 Stat. 58), Stat. 58, and 49 Stat. 597, 1075). for reforestation a. ee proper Shoals; constructs dams to pro- 

Executive Orders Nos, 6161, use of marginal lan vide navigation, control floods, 
6162, 6440, and 6889-A. an industrial de- produce of cto 
velopment * * * national with production, etc., of fer- 
defense by * * * the opera- tilizers; surveys and 
tion of Government ies for the use of land and other na- 
at and near Mi resources, erosion control, 
ET. D, the motion 
pore he eng of industry ond 

National Archives 83 National Archives Act and amend- | None. To estab National Ar- Inspects the records of 
ated June 19, 1934, 48 oo (48 Stat. 1122, and 49 chives * * etc, mental agencies and itions 
Stat. 1122). 1821). Federal Register 1 aga ng or records for transfers to the custody of the 


Act ot (49, 1 via Executive 


belonging to es eder 
of the United States legisla 
executive, and judi 
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National Archives those records, 


Archives Co! an- 

nual report to Go of all 

accessions; and es 

1 = and w wal ik te 
uso, 
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vs continued 


Authority 


New agency 


Civilian Conservation 
Corps (created June 28, 
1987, 50 Stat. 319). 


Executive Orders Nos. 6126, 6147, 
6160, 6200, 6208, 6684, 6724, 6766, 


, 7060, 
7070, 7083, 7151, 7157, 7158-A, 
7190, 7334, 7195, and 7223. Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1935 (49 Stat. 115). Public, 
No. 82, May 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 
311). Civilian Conservation 
Corps Act (50 Stat. 319). 
Executive Orders Nos. . 
6433-A, 6770, 6860, 6889-A, 6513, 
7065, 7003, 7120, and 7034. Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1935 (49 Stat. 115). Executive 
Orders Nos. 7 and 7649. 
Public Resolution No. 47, June 
29, 1937 (50 Stat. 353). 


National Emergency 
Council (created Nov. 
17, 1933, Execucive 
Order 68433-A). 


National Resources come Executive Order No. 7055. Emer- 


Agency replaced 


National Resources Board (cre- 


Original purpose 


Original functions 


Carries out projects of public in- 
terest such as the protection, 
restoration, utilization, 
maintenance of natural re- 
sources, the prevention and con- 
— of forest fires, ſorest · tree pests 
and diseases, soil erosion and 
floods, etc. 


“For the purpose of providing em- 
ployment, as well as vocational 
training; for youthful —— 


for 
Indians, through the perform- 
ance of useful public work in 
connection with the conserva- 
tion and development of the 
natural resources of the United 


bi for t purpose of coor- 
dinating and making more efi- 
cient and productive the work 
of the numerous field agencies 
„ fr * 2 @ Serving 
into effect ° * * the Natio: 


ural Adjustment Ad- 
tration Act, and the Fed- 
5 Relief Act 


“e to provide a means of 


Provides for the orderly presenta- 
tion of business to the President; 
coordinates interagency 
lems of ra agencies; and activity 
of Federal agencies; cooperates 
with any Fi agency in per- 
forming such activities as the 
. capedty, to 

visory ca y 
the President. 


Prepares for and recommends to 


mittee Moriarty aua gency Relief Sere Act ated June 30, 1934 by Executive obtaining information essential the President plans, R mow ete. 
tional Resources Board, of 1935 (49 Stat. 115). Order 6777, replaced June 7, 1935, 1 a rgeney appropriation of the em- for a planned devel ent and 
created June 7, 1935, Executive Order 7065). ppro . aaps use of land, water, „and 
Executive Order 7065). 1835, 49 other national resources; cooper- 
ates with Federal and other agen- 


cies in research and other — 
ties; and acts in a general ad 

sory capacity concerning erik 
projects involving land acquisi- 
tion, transfer of jurisdiction, and 
research. 


Held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court Jan. 6, 1936. 

No record of discontinuance found, probably by order eg the Administrator. 
3 Held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court May 27, 1935, 

4 Formerly the Resettlement Administration. 

Held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court May 6, 1935. 

Held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court May 18, 


1936. 
? Previously under authority of “Emergency Conservation Work.” (See Executive Order 6101 and 48 Stat. 22.) 
Sources: Statutes at Large, Executive orders, United States Government Manual, ae Budget, Digest of the Purposes of Current Federal Agencies (prepared by the 


United States Information Service). 


There seems to me, after a review of this list of bureaus and 
agencies created in a part of the present administration’s 
two terms, that it would have been more consistent for the 
Executive to utilize the already great power he still has to 
this end, before coming with a plea for still more power, 
coupled with the request that Congress create the additional 
department of welfare called for in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there should be developed the trend of 
thought which has to do with the coordinate but independent 
carrying out of the theory of the Constitution. It must be 
defended from the inroads of regulations by these numerous 
bureaus which ignore it and the expressed will of the people 
through their representatives in the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, unless we can develop a remedy through so 
creating a high responsibility to the people as their repre- 
sentatives in this body by performing our duties according 
to the true republican principles of our Government, unless 
we defend our powers and exercise them in conscience and 
honor in these times of stress, representative government is 
doomed, and by our action. 

In conclusion may I say with malice or reproach toward 
none in this or any other part of my remarks, Mr. Chairman, 
we do not want autocratic or despotic government. We want 
a representative democratic government—the able servant, 
not the master of our people. We do not want fascism or 
nazi-ism, communism, or socialism. We do not want red 
shirts, black shirts, or any particular color of shirt. What we 
want is the good old-fashioned, long-wearing brand of Ameri- 
can shirt. We want a revival of the democracy of the Consti- 
tution through a real representative branch of the Govern- 
ment not totally divested of ist service apparel. Let us make 
Congress the real welfare department of the United States of 
America. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH]. 


(Karl Metz and Curtis Christiansen, Dec. 16, 1937 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] and other gentlemen on the other 
side of the aisle, have stated, if I understcod them correctly, 
and stated repeatedly, that those who supported the 1932 
reorganization bill by so doing voted to give the former 
Chief Executive greater power than is requested in the bill 
now under consideration. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I served as a member 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the executive de- 
partments which reported that bill. I worked shoulder to 
shoulder with my good friend, the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CocHran], who sponsors this legislation, 
to secure the enactment of that bill. The bill was enacted 
into law and under it substantial results might have been 
accomplished had it not been for the blanket veto by this 
House a year later of each and every Executive recom- 
mendation that was submitted to this Congress. 

I want to read, Mr. Chairman, one clause that was included 
in that bill. It has been read before, but in view of the state- 
ment just made I want to read it again: 

Provided further, That if either branch of Congress within 60 
calendar days shall pass a resolution disapproving of such Executive 
order, or any part thereof, such Executive order shall become null 
and void to the extent of such disapproval. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that no one can read that clause 
included in the 1932 bill and fairly deny that anyone voting 
for that legislation voted to reserve the veto power over all 
Executive recommendations not only to the Congress as a 
whole but to either body of the Congress. 

The bill under consideration reserves no veto power. To 
say that those voting for the 1932 bill intended to grant more 
power than that requested here is simply to state something 
which is not the fact. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not speak as one unfriendly to reor- 
ganization. I have believed for years that reorganization 
was desirable in the interest of economy and efficiency. 
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I cannot, however, support the bill under consideration. I 
cannot support a measure which, in my judgment, carries 
with it an immense additional delegation of legislative power 
to the Chief Executive. I am opposed to the bill and intend 
to vote in favor of the motion which is to be offered tomor- 
row by the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] to 
strike out the enacting clause. [Applause.] 

Millions of Americans in my judgment are deeply con- 
cerned by the threat of ever-increasing power in the hands 
of the Chief Executive. They are deeply concerned by the 
apparent willingness of Congress in its desire to support 
the Chief Executive, to continually subordinate its own best 
judgment to his, thereby failing completely to exercise the 
independence of thought and action which Congress was 
intended to exercise by the framers of the Constitution and 
by the electorate. 

These Americans in my judgment are hoping against hope 
for a change in this respect. They are hoping against hope 
for a reassertion of congressional independence and for 
constructive action which will contribute to leading the 
Nation out of the economic and financial morass into which 
We seem to be sinking deeper and deeper as the days and 
weeks go by. 

We are today confronted by the fact that 11,000,000 Amer- 
icans are unemployed, that 5,000,000 more are on a part- 
time basis, that 4,000,000 families are on the relief rolls of 
the Nation, that America stands No. 13 on the list of Nations 
of the world in terms of reemployment. In my opinion we 
could make no greater contribution to the morale of the 
Nation at this time than by affording definite and unmis- 
takable evidence that the hope for the reassertion of con- 
gressional independence is to be a reality. 

We are told, Mr. Chairman, that the question involved 
in the measure before us is a question of confidence in the 
Chief Executive. The distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], based his entire plea 
last Friday on this argument. How far is this argument to 
be carried, Mr. Chairman? Carried to the extreme it would 
call for the resignation of the entire Congress if the sugges- 
tion should be made by the Chief Executive. The argu- 
ment surely did not appeal in the other body to 26 out- 
standing Democratic Senators who worked and voted against 
the measure. The argument surely did not appeal to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Massachusetts, Senator 
Wars, who characterized the measure as “plunging a dag- 
ger into the very heart of democracy.” I do not believe 
that the argument will appeal to organizations representing 
millions of Americans who have protested against this meas- 
ure including, the American Federation of Labor, the Na- 
tional Grange, Government workers, veteran, patiotic, civil 
service, social justice, and other outstanding organizations. 

The issue, as I see it, Mr. Chairman, is not a partisan 
issue. It transcends any possible question of partisanship. 
It is an issue which goes to a fundamental question of 
American government. It is the issue of the preservation 
of the independence and essential powers of the legislative 
branch of the National Government. If there be those who 
believe that the passage of this legislation is in the national 
interest by all means let them support it but let us settle 
the question on its merits and on no other basis. 

It is impossible for me personally to support the bill in 
its present form. It is impossible for many reasons. 

I am opposed for example to the reorganization provisions 
which it carries. 

I cannot escape the memory of the original draft of the 
Brownlow report early in 1937, so drastic in its terms and 
purpose that it was not allowed to see the light for more 
than a day or two. Under its provisions the President would 
have been given the power of life and death over executive 
and quasi-judicial agencies alike. He would have had the 
power to annul laws enacted by Congress and to appoint 
without confirmation by the Senate. The proposal would 
have stripped the Congress of vast legislative powers, vesting 
them in the White House. 

The bill in its present form is, of course, a great improve- 
ment as compared with the original proposal. It still car- 
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ries with it, however, in my judgment, the surrender of leg- 
islative power which is entirely unnecessary with a view to 
achieving the desired reorganization, power which in fairness 
to ourselves and to the Nation we ought not to surrender, 

I quote in this connection a single sentence from a letter 
received under date of March 30, 1938, from the American 
Federation of Labor: 

We object most seriously to the sweeping delegation of con- 
gressional authority to the executive branch of the Government 
and we cannot understand how anyone interested in maintaining 
our form of Government can propose or vote for it as in our 
opinion the Congress ought to retain all its constitutional author- 
ity in conformity with democratic procedure and democratic goy- 
ernment and that said power ought to be broadened and extended 
instead of being curtailed or surrendered. 

I want, in this connection, Mr. Chairman, to refer to 
another bill enacted early in 1933 as evidence of the danger 
involved in the sweeping delegation of legislative power. I 
refer to the so-called economy bill enacted at the request 
of the President in the face of a national emergency. In 
that instance, as in this, the wisdom of delegating the legis- 
lative power involved was questioned. In that instance, as 
in this, a letter was received from the Chief Executive. For 
the benefit of those who were not here at that time, I quote 
the following sentence from the letter: 

If the Congress chooses to vest me with the responsibility, it 
will be executed in the spirit of justice to all, sympathy to those 
who are in need, and of maintaining inviolate the basic welfare 
of the United States. 

This was the assurance, Mr. Chairman, and what was the 
result? We are all familiar with it. Those charged by the 
President with the duty of applying the power delegated to 
him performed their task so drastically, so unfairly that an 
outcry broke out from coast to coast. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
the compensation of World War veterans who were battle 
casualties, never intended to be reduced, was cut in certain 
instances to the extent of 68 percent. It was necessary for 
Congress to undo what had been done by the executive 
branch of the Government and it was necessary to undo it 
by not only passing legislation but by passing that legisla- 
tion through both Senate and House over a Presidential 
veto. 

Many a Member expressed on the floor after that expe- 
rience his regret at having supported the original measure 
and his determination not to place himself in a similar 
position again. And yet, Mr. Chairman, in respect to reor- 
ganization, we are asked by this bill to do that very thing. 

In this instance, as in that, we have a letter from the 
President. In the midnight letter from Warm Springs the 
Chief Executive indicates that a resolution by Congress in 
opposition to Executive action would be persuasive. He does 
not state that it would be controlling. He states that it 
would be controlling “in the overwhelming majority of 
cases” provided it reflects “carefully considered congres- 
sional action” and provided further that some legislative situ- 
ation does not arise “where the President would feel obligated 
to veto the resolution.” 

Mr. Chairman, if reorganization is to be undertaken as it 
should be in my judgment in cooperation between the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government, it 
is the legislative branch and not the executive branch which 
should retain the power of veto. 

There are other reasons which make it impossible for me 
to support the bill in its present form which may be referred 
to briefly. 

I am opposed for example to the provisions in reference 
to the civil service. Experience in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, experience in Government service abroad, years ago, 
convinced me of the incalculable value to any government 
of the experience of those devoting their lives to a civil 
service based on merit. The future of our Government, in 
my judgment, depends in large measure upon the develop- 
ment and strengthening of that type of career service which 
is not dependent upon political consideration. 

The measure before us, as I see it, would reduce the 
legislative safeguards for the civil service and constitute 
a further surrender of legislative power in this connection, 
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The safeguard of a bipartisan commission is to be thrown 
overboard. In its place is to be substituted a single admin- 
istrator, dependent for his tenure of office upon the Chief 
Executive. The Chief Executive is to be given large powers. 
Among these is the power to exempt from and cover into 
the classified service; the power to extend the provisions of 
the Classification Act; the power to prescribe and to define 
additional classification services and grades and to fix the 
ranges of compensation for such grades; the power to estab- 
lish schedules of differentials in rates prescribed by the 
Classification Act; the power to exclude from the provisions 
of the Classification Act; the power to appoint experts and 
consultants and to fix their salaries; the power to promul- 
gate such rules as may be necessary under the act. I have 
not heard one convincing reason for the elimination of bi- 
partisan control. I cannot read the civil-service provisions 
of the bill without feeling that their adoption will tend to 
undermine the merit system and to deny to more than 800,- 
000 Federal workers the assurance of position and promo- 
tion based upon merit. I find myself in accord in this con- 
nection with the views of the distinguished chairman of the 
Civil Service Committee, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
RAMSPECK]. 

I am opposed also to the provisions in respect to the 
Offce of the Comptroller General. More than 8 years’ ex- 
perience on the Appropriations Committee of the House has 
given me the conviction that an independent Comptroller 
General with the power of preaudit has meant the saving 
of millions and millions of dollars and constituted the great- 
est possible safeguard against unauthorized expenditure for 
the people of the country as a whole. Only recently I called 
attention to the fact that the Comptroller General had found 
no less than 5,000 instances of unauthorized expenditure, 
aggregating $11,000,000 for a single Federal agency, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The proposals in the bill under consideration look to the 
curtailment of the power of the Comptroller General and 
to that extent constitute a further surrender of legislative 
power over Federal expenditure. 

What is needed, Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, is not 
less power for the Comptroller but more power in order that 
he may function even more effectively as the agent of the 
Congress. Our colleague, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
PETTINGILL], has dealt with this aspect of the measure with 
particular ability. 

Part 3 of title I of the pending measure calls for the 
creation of a department of public welfare. Under its 
terms the secretary of welfare is to “promote public health, 
safety, and sanitation; the protection of the consumer; the 
cause of education; the relief of unemployment and the 
hardship and suffering caused thereby; the relief of the 
needy and distressed; the assistance and benefits of the aged 
and the relief and rehabilitation of the physically disabled; 
and in general coordinate and promote public health, edu- 
cation, and welfare activities.” 

The proposal would create a great, new executive depart- 
ment tending to make permanent in the structure of our 
Government agency after agency set up temporarily, on an 
emergency basis, and carrying with it the alarming possi- 
bility of Federal control or regulation of our educational 
system. I have often paid my respects to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. I have long be- 
lieved him to be one of the ablest Members of the House. In 
his remarks on this bill he has estimated that the creation 
of this new department would increase the annual expendi- 
ture of the Government by from one to three billions of 
dollars. In the light of present information, Mr. Chairman, 
I cannot support the proposal for this new department. I 
prefer at this time to take my stand with the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Lamwneck], and the gentleman from Georgia [(Mr. 
TaRVERI, who have emphasized its dangers so strongly. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill comes before us without any real 
explanation of why it is so urgently needed, or why it is so 
urgently needed at this time. 
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It comes before us with no adequate hearings. It is 
admitted that no opportunity was given in respect to the 
civil-service proposals to Members best informed in this con- 
nection to be heard. It is admitted that no opportunity 
was given in respect to the Comptroller General proposals 
to former Comptroller General McCarl, who filled that posi- 
tion for 15 years, to be heard. It is admitted that no oppor- 
tunity was given in respect to any of the proposals to any 
one of the great organizations representing millions of 
Americans referred to at the outset of my remarks to be 
heard. 

The bill, Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, should not be 
passed. At best, it should be recommitted for further study, 
with instructions to the committee in charge to hold open 
hearings, at which all who desire may be heard. 

The outstanding problems of reemployment and recovery 
in the light of the present depression challenge the imme- 
diate attention of the Congress. I appeal to the Members 
of the House to devote themselves to these problems. I 
appeal to them not to surrender unwarranted legislative 
power to the Chief Executive. I appeal for the retention 
and preservation of those legislative powers which are essen- 
tial to the maintenance of our American form of govern- 
ment. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, there has been a sug- 
gestion of partisanship in the consideration of this matter. 
I shall seek to guide my words along lines that cannot be 
questioned upon this score. 

Mr. Chairman, there was an expression of fear as to the 
attitude regarding the President—suggestions from Mem- 
bers on the majority side whom I hold in very high regard— 
that some were trying to destroy the President of the United 
States. In my judgment it is not possible for the Congress 
to do that. That will be done either by his record or by the 
considered action of the people who, after all, are the final 
power that we here recognize. Certainly the concern which 
has obviously been manifested in recent weeks regarding 
this legislation has not sprung from anything this mere 
minority could say. Whatever might have been suggested 
from partisanship has long since lost its force. That seemed 
to be demonstrated rather conclusively in the campaign of 
2 years ago. 

The people then with the rising tide of business activity 
expressed themselves as content. To what extent that was 
the result of stimulation by enormous expenditure of bor- 
rowed -funds has become evident in the sharpest decline this 
country has ever known in its business activity, and with 
that has come this rising tide of doubt as to the course we 
have pursued. Many of us over here joined in those early 
days in providing for the very ‘extraordinary powers. that 
were conferred, for the extraordinary sums, the astro- 
nomical sums that were voted in order to bring us out of 
the difficulties of that depression. Now, as we find ourselves 
once again back where we were 5 years ago with 12,000,000 
unemployed but from fifteen to twenty billions further in 
debt, it is not to be wondered that the people are growing 
restless. 

Last week under the assurance of a member of the com- 
mittee that this matter would not come up I went back 
to Maine and there upon the street and in every contact I 
had I found very great concern. I came hurriedly back 
here to participate if I might. I, too, was overwhelmed 
with wires from back home, and half of those wires were 
from people not of my political persuasion, who were ex- 
pressing to me their very great concern. To what extent 
the experience of last year on the Court proposal laid the 
foundation for this doubt is a matter about which a variety 
of opinion may be held, but what do we have to do? We 
talk about previous proposals of reorganization. I am quite 
ready to go along with anyone in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Republican planks of 1932 and 1936 to which 
reference was made earlier today but what do we find? 


| We find specific legislation—not authorization—vitally 
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affecting the Comptroller General and the civil service; 
and it is to those that I wish to address what few minutes 
I have left. A tub was thrown to the whales in the shape 
of concessions—the concurrent resolution, on the cause of 
education which disturbed very many people, and finally 
on the Veterans’ Bureau. Those pressure groups received 
at least temporary recognition and seeming satisfaction. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The question of Federal control of 
education, as the gentleman knows, is not involved in this 
bill. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I know—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. In all frankness, in all fairness, does 
not the gentleman know that no question of Federal control 
of education is involved in this bill? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That question did not give me concern. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. 

Mr. BREWSTER. But the gentleman knows very well 
that it gives many millions of Americans very great and very 
honest concern. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; but it was not involved in this 
bill. 

Mr. BREWSTER, I have stated my position, that, in my 
judgment, I did not feel concerned. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That it was not involved in this bill. 
There is no expansion of existing law with reference to the 
powers of the Federal Government along the nee of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I have very great respect for the ability 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts to use language. I 
think he knows very well why a great many of his own 
constituents were concerned. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But the gentleman is quite adept 
himself in the use of language. I asked a specific question. 
The gentleman has not answered. Does the gentleman admit 
there is no question of Federal control of education involved 
in this bill? Is not that right? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Will the gentleman agree with me 
that in the present condition of this country it would be 
much better if we addressed ourselves to restoring 12,000,000 
people to employment than to quibble over words? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is the gentleman answering my 
question by asking another question? Is the gentleman 
begging the question, or does he not want to answer it? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I have answered the gentleman that 
it did not give me concern. Is not that a fair answer? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know, but I am not discussing the 
question of a fair answer, I am discussing the question of 
an answer. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Then I will say to the gentleman 
that in view of the many developments of the past 5 years I 
think we had better stick pretty close to the existing powers 
and to existing language. 

Every time we use more words heaven alone knows where 
they will lead us. That is why thousands of the gentleman's 
constituents were vitally concerned. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman has not answered the 
question yet. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Will the gentleman repeat the question? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentleman admit that there 
is no question of Federal control of education involved in this 
bill? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I will not. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. The gentleman will not? 

Mr. BREWSTER. No. 

Mr. HEALEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. HEALEY. If it did, of course, it would be unconstitu- 
tional? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I cannot follow the gentleman in that 
statement. 

Mr. HEALEY. The gentleman has in mind the Oregon 
case, in which the Supreme Court decided it was unconsti- 
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tutional to place any restrictions upon educational institu- 
tions that children may have to attend? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That applied exclusively to the laws of 
Oregon and not to a Federal power. 

Mr. HEALEY. The gentleman laid it down as a general 
proposition that it was illegal to pass any laws, either State 
or National, restricting the education of children. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 
gun BREWSTER. I yield to the gentleman from New 

or 

Mr. TABER. It is well understood that the program of 
those underminers is to procure Federal grants to States in 
aid of education conditioned on their compliance with the 
rules of an autocrat. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that a Department of Education bill is introduced 
by a Republican at every session of Congress? 

Mr. TABER. What difference does that make? 

Mr. HEALEY. It is never introduced by a Democrat. 

Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. Chairman, I can very well under- 
stand the concern of both the gentlemen from Massachusetts 
about this matter, and I trust they will be able to satisfy 
their constituents that there was no danger involved herein. 
So far as I am concerned, I believe that this is no time to stir 
up the people further with contentious matters of this char- 
acter, which have been agitated for many years but are now 
coming to a crisis at a most unhappy time. 

I want to turn to another subject if the gentleman will 
yield me a little additional time. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes, 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to the 
Comptroller General and to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, who will soon leave us to take on judicial 
robes. I found difficulty in following him when he said that, 
in the first ay the powers of the meena General were 


power or he has no power. If he has no power, why all the 
fuss? If he has power, then why is it desired that it should 


contention and he made an impassioned plea that 


power to that of the Comptroller General—who will carry 
out the will of this Congress and say that all executive power 
shall yield to it. 

I note that the gentleman from Kentucky will shortly 
enter a shrine where he will be protected in his judicial 
duties by the sanctity of a life term. I would very much 
prefer to argue my case before a judge of that character 
and depend upon his solution, no matter how highly I may 
regard his patriotic purpose. That is why I do not desire 
to see the Comptroller General in any way find his powers 
diminished or his term made subject to political termination 
by one whom he may cross. I desire to see him continued 
as the guardian of the rights of the people and the Con- 
gress. They say we got along without him for 120 years, 
but it was out of all that experience that finally the Comp- 
troller General and his powers were brought. into being. 
I think we would be following a very unwise course if we 
turned backward to the days during which that Office and 
that power was created. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want also to speak of the civil service. 
Certainly it has been bipartisan from its inception. I asked 
for the figures as to the record of the civil service and I 
was somewhat surprised and gratified at what I found. It 
was created in 1884. It had a most remarkable expansion 
under Democratic administrations. Under the Cleveland 
administration the percentage of classified civil service em- 
ployees in the Government grew from 20 to 40 percent. 
Under the succeeding Republican administrations it went up 
to 60 percent in 1912. Then under the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson it rose to 80 percent. In other words, under 
the last two Democratic administrations of this country— 
preceding the present one—each administration advanced 
the cause of the classified civil service by 20 percent. 

What has happened in the last 6 years? The civil service 
has gone back to 1913. It has declined from 80 percent, at 
which this administration found it, to the 60 or 62 percent 
that prevails today. I want to urge upon my brethren on 
this side of the aisle to consider very carefully whether that 
record of steady progress of the civil service under previous 
Democratic administrations is not a thing they should hold 
in increasingly high regard and whether or not the concern 
of the people is not to some extent a result of the steady 
disintegration of the civil service in the past 5 years. 

When we supplant with a single administrator the bi- 
partisan board that for 50 years has carried the civil service 
to ever greater heights, I cannot but recall my visit last 
Sunday at the shrine of Thomas Jefferson. I ask that you 
consider some of the lessons his life has taught us. I hope 
when you come to consider this matter, at least the present 
provisions of law regarding the civil service and the Comp- 
troller General will be left inviolate. [Applause.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHN- 
son]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, during the 
first day of the several days of debate on the reorganiza- 
tion bill I attempted in the brief time allotted me to make 
my position clear on the pending bill. I stated at that time 
that I had consistently advocated governmental reorgani- 
zation for many years and made it plain that I believe 
thoroughly in the principle as well as the urgent necessity 
of governmental reorganization. 

I have never contended, Mr. Chairman, that the reorgani- 
zation bill should be passed as it came from the com- 
mittee without the changing of the dotting of an “i” or the 
crossing of a “t.” On the other hand, members of the com- 
mittee handling this bill were aware of the fact that I 
have not only favored but insisted upon the adoption of 
several amendments to this bill. 

As one of the supporters of this legislation, I am delighted 
that the committee has agreed to and will offer some im- 
portant amendments that in my judgment will eliminate 
many of the objections raised on the floor of this House. 
Still other amendments will be offered and I reserve the 
right, Mr. Chairman, to vote for any of the amendments 
that in my judgment are in the interests of sane and effi- 
cient government. When this bill reaches the amendment 
stage, we are assured of sufficient time to offer and dis- 
os every possible amendment that anyone might desire 

offer. 

Personally, I shall support the amendment to be offered 
to exempt the Veterans’ Administration from the provisions 
of this bill. The fact that the Veterans’ Administration has 
functioned in a way generally satisfactory to the veterans 
as well as to the Congress and the country is concrete evi- 
dence why one director can handle a bureau more efficiently 
than a board of three, five, or seven members. It has been 
brought out in the discussion that the President of the United 
States has made it plain that he has never had in mind 
reorganizing the Veterans’ Administration. So, actually, the 
amendment would not affect the operation of the law one 
way or the other. 

There are other amendments that I may discuss when 
the bill reaches the amendment stage. But merely be- 
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cause Members are not wholly satisfied with the bill as it 
came from the committee is not, in my judgment, any real 
justification for all this excitement, charges, and counter 
charges. 

Practically every speaker who has opposed this bill to date 
admits at the outset that there ought to be a reorganization 
in order to effect economies and make government function 
more efficiently. But the oppostion to the principle set forth 
in this bill stripped of its verbiage and camouflage, is to a 
very large extent deep-seated opposition to the President of 
the United States. During the few terms I have served in 
Congress from the Coolidge administration to this good 
hour, I have never heard such a hymn of hate against any 
President at any time as the one now coming from the 
opposition in and out of Congress against President 
Roosevelt. 

It is significant that practically every speaker against the 
reorganization bill has expressed the fear that President 
Roosevelt desires to become a dictator. Some have not 
actually said so in words, but the opposition has harped on 
the words “dictator” and “dictatorship” because they know’ 
that the people of America abhor the very suggestion of a 
dictatorship. If I thought for a moment that President 
Roosevelt or anyone else would be so utterly foolish as to 
attempt a dictatorship in this country, and if I thought that 
this bill would make such a thing possible, I would oppose it 
with every ounce of energy within my being. But the rec- 
ord of the Roosevelt administration gives the lie to that 
charge. [Applause.] 

When President Roosevelt asked for a Banking Act to 
stop the closing of banks in every town and hamlet in 
America, after 10,000 banks had gone broke under the two 
previous Republican administrations, he did not ask to 
become a dictator. You will remember that some of the 
Republican opposition to the Banking Act hinted at a dicta- 
torship then, but no one can now charge that the President 
abused the powers given him. When the securities and 
exchange bill was pending in this House, the Republican 
spellbinders had become a little bolder and some of them 
became excited for fear the President might wrongfully 
usurp power in the administration of that act. But the 
Roosevelt record has not borne out that prediction. The 
President has demonstrated over and over again that he has 
the interests of the common people at heart and has not 
wavered from his course because of intimidation, slander, 
and abuse. [Applause.] 

It is impossible in the short time that is mine to call the 
roll of the hundreds of progressive, constructive, and worth- 
while measures enacted thus far under the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. So far as I am concerned, I do not propose to 
become excited or stampeded by the old worn-out cry of the 
reactionary Republicans and others who sing a hymn of 
hate against our great, beloved President, whose heart beats 
in sympathy with the toiling masses. The old absurd and 
silly cry of dictatorship is in my judgment pure camouflage. 
This is the last, supreme effort on the part of Republican 
leaders and others who hate our President in a futile effort 
to “smear” Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Tomorrow the distinguished chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee will move, so he has announced, to strike the enacting 
clause from the pending bill. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. KLEBERG] and several other speakers say they will vote 
to strike the enacting clause. I shall, of course, vote against 
that motion. If I were opposed to the bill and did not 
expect to vote for it on the final roll call, I certainly would 
not vote to strike the enacting clause. Every bill presented 
by any committee is entitled to have its day in court—— 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The member of the committee desires 
that we give the bill a chance. Does he not also believe 
that the Members of the House should also have a chance 
to know what kind of a committee amendment is going to be 
offered, before we take up the vote on the question of strik- 
ing out the enacting clause? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I agree with the gentleman 
absolutely. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I have not been able to find that out as yet. 
Some of the members of the committee made the statement 
as far back as last Saturday that they were going to offer 
an amendment restricting the power of the President, or 
rather giving the Congress some control. I suggest to the 
gentleman it might be a very good thing to let the Members 
know what kind of an amendment the committee is going 
to offer, so we might determine whether or not it amounts 


to anything. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am not handling the bill, 
but I agree with the gentleman that the Members of the 
House ought to know what is going to be voted on. 

As I have heretofore stated, I feel very hopeful that 
amendments will be accepted by the committee and possibly 
other amendments added from the floor that will eliminate 
any reasonable objection. To strike the enacting clause is 
to say that you are opposed to any kind of reorganization 
legislation during this session of Congress. With 130-odd 
boards and bureaus, many of which are overlapping, and 
with the statement of leading economists that governmental 
reorganization, as proposed in this bill, would save hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and promote efficiency in gov- 
ernment, and with amendments already accepted and agreed 
upon giving Congress not only a check but an actual veto of 
any proposed reorganization that might not be satisfactory, 
I cannot conceive of any fair-minded Democrat going so far 
as to vote to strike out the enacting clause. 

I am hopeful that a very reasonable and satisfactory 
measure will be worked out before the pending bill is finally 
voted upon that will meet with the approval of every Mem- 
ber of this body who is not blinded by prejudice or partisan- 
ship. [(Applause.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HEALEY]. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, on last Friday when a mo- 
tion was made for the previous question I was one of those 
who voted against ordering the previous question which would 
have shut off debate, and I think very happily and very for- 
tunately the membership of the House defeated that mo- 
tion, thus insuring the fullest debate and discussion of this 
bill. I do not believe.anyone has cause to complain that 
he has not had the freest privilege of being heard on this 
measure and ample opportunity to express his views. I have 
been in the House for 5 years and seldom have I heard a 
measure debated at such great length. 

There have been other fortunate results from that vote. 
We have since had assurances from the committee in charge 
of the bill that the prerogatives and the powers of Congress 
will be fully preserved by a provision to be offered as a com- 
mittee amendment, that a concurrent resolution of the Con- 
gress, passed by a majority vote, will nullify any Executive 
order made under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEALEY. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman recalls the statement con- 
tained in the letter sent out by the President on March 29, 
in which he said a concurrent resolution of that kind is 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. HEALEY. I understand the committee have now 
worked out an amendment providing for a concurrent reso- 
lution which they believe will be constitutional, 

Mr. BOILEAU. How does the gentleman happen to have 
been able to see that amendment when other Members who 
are interested have not been able to get a copy of it? 

Mr. HEALEY. I have not seen it. I just have the assur- 
ance of members of the committee that they have prepared 
an amendment providing for a concurrent resolution which 
they believe will meet the objections the gentleman men- 
tions. 

Mr. BOILEAU. If the gentleman will yield further, the 
President’s letter was referring to concurrent resolutions, and 
he mentions them as a reason we should pass this bill in its 
present form. 
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Mr, HEALEY. I am familiar with the reason that was 
advanced, but I am reliably informed that the committee 
have found the solution to that problem. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman has agreed that. 

Mr. HEALEY, The gentleman will have an opportunity 
to offer amendments when the bill is read for amendment, 
and he knows the bill is to be considered under rules of the 
House which will permit the gentleman and other Members 
of the House to offer amendments to any part of the bill. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I am hopeful the gentleman will see fit 
to support the amendment. 

Mr. HEALEY. I will reserve judgment on that until I see 
what it is. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I mean the amendment I am going to 
offer, which has been printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HEALEY. I am sorry I cannot yield further to the 
gentleman, as my time is limited. However, I assure the 
gentleman I will give his amendment my fullest considera- 
tion. 

In addition, we have had assurance from the committee 
that a committee amendment will be offered which will leave 
the Veterans’ Bureau in statu quo and another assuring that 
the Office of Education will remain unaffected by this bill. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEALEY. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Apropos of that part of the bill with 

reference to the Office of Education, is it not a fact the 
superior of the clergyman in Detroit who inflamed the minds 
of certain people with the thought there were provisions in 
this bill which might affect certain educational institutions 
stated there was no reason for apprehension and repudiated 
the remarks of the clergyman in Detroit? 
Mr. HEALEY. I read the statement of Archbishop 
Mooney, administrative head of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, which stated that he saw nothing in the 
bill to expand present functions of Federal educational 
agencies and that, therefore, he saw no cause to arouse 
fears in regard to Catholic interests. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HEALEY. I am pleased to yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. The gentleman yielded to me. 

Mr. BREWSTER. If there is no question regarding the 
phraseology used, why was the committee so ready to strike 
out those provisions? 

Mr. HEALEY. Of course, that will have to be answered 
by members of the committee. I am of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the committee readily agreed to eliminate any 
reference to education in the bill in order to allay any pos- 
sible fear that there may be any intention to abridge any 
S children as they 

esire. 


Mr. BREWSTER. That was not the result of anything 
said by anyone on the radio? 

Mr. HEALEY. Of course I cannot speak for the com- 
mittee, but I am satisfied it was because of a sincere desire 
to resolve any doubts that may exist in the minds of people 
and to fully clarify the intention of the bill in that respect. 

Now, there are some other beneficial results that have 
happened because of the continuance of this full and free 
discussion. I think the country has had an opportunity 
to be informed on the true contents of this bill and its 
correct purpose and intention. Now that emotion has gen- 
erally subsided most everyone realizes that there is no 
dictator hiding within the pages of this bill. As a matter 
of fact, we had a great many Members on the Republican 
side today apologizing for calling it a dictatorship bill. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEALEY. I must decline to yield just now. Oh, 
they know that there was not anything to that. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEALEY. I must decline to yield right now. 

P Mr. TABER. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
acts. 

Mr. HEALEY. I have yielded very generously. 
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Oh, they know that was just a lot of camouflage, intended 
to incite and inflame the people of this country, and now 
at last we have come down to a sane discussion and con- 
sideration of this bill. The temper and the trend of the 
debate today has been refreshing in that some Members on 
the Republican side have confined themselves to a discus- 
sion of the bill on its merits and we have heard no more of 
these catch words. There is always somebody of the oppo- 
sition who is very adept and adroit at coining a catch word 
to misrepresent the actual purpose of bills favored by this 


administration. A bill to end abuses of utility holding com- 


panies was termed the “death sentence.” Work relief for 
needy unemployed was termed “boondoggling,” and now this 
bill is called the “dictatorship bill.” 

The word was flashed across the country to term this “the 
dictatorship bill.” I think the best proof that it is not a 
dictatorship bill and that there is no intention on the part 
of anyone to create a dictatorship in this country is the 
utterances of the opposition on this side today, many of 
whom have disclaimed any thought that there is anything 
in this bill which would create a dictatorship. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
just a minute? 

Mr. HEALEY. I cannot yield at this time. 

I have also observed that this bill has been relegated to the 
middle and last pages of the press of the country. 

Another refreshing thing is to note that some newspapers, 
particularly editorially, are telling the public the real truth 
about this bill, I was pleased to read an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Washington Times of yesterday. I am happy 
that the man who wrote this editorial has recognized the 
great contribution that was made to this debate by my able 
colleague from my own State of Massachusetts, a man whose 
capacity everyone in this House recognizes, and whose sin- 
cerity is not questioned by anyone, the man who now pre- 
sides over the deliberations of this Committee, my colleague, 
Mr. MCCORMACK. 

REORGANIZATION BILL-——JUST A FIGHT TO SMEAR ROOSEVELT 


Enemies of the Roosevelt Government reorganization bill have 
shown by their acts and tactics of the last few days that they know 
this is a good bill and are fighting it solely because they hope its 
defeat would discredit the President. 

Among the more odoriferous of these tactics was the whispering 
campaign designed to convince leading Catholics that freedom of 
religious education was menaced by the proposal to transfer the 
Federal Office of Education from the Interlor Department to the 
projected new Department of Welfare. Representative JoHN W. 
McCormack, Democrat, Massachusetts, told this one off correctly 
when he described it, in an eloquent House address, as malicious 
misrepresentation circulated to stir up hatred against the Chief 
Executive of the United States. 

The President has accepted an amendment taking this Education 
Office transfer out of the bill—which ought to remove the last 
shadow of bona fide objection to the bill. It is a bill to make the 
Government of the United States more efficient; it is not a bill to 
set up a dictatorship or change our form of government. We do 
not see how the insurgent Democratic Congressmen, fighting the 
bill along with the smear-Roosevelt Republicans, can explain their 
fight to their consciences—or to their constituents. 


[Here the gavel fell. J 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
5. additional minutes. 

Mr. HEALEY. We have in this Government an Office of 
Education which is now in the Department of the Interior. 
The function of the Office of Education is to gather sta- 
tistical information on schools, population, cost of main- 
tenance of schools, and so forth, and to disseminate this 
information. That is all the power that the Office of Edu- 
cation has. The limitations on the Office of Education are 
fully contained in the bill which created that office. The 
bill originally proposed only to move the Office of Educa- 
tion from one department to another. It did not propose 
to expand the present functions of this agency nor add a 
single power that it does not already possess. But the pro- 
vision unfortunately aroused widespread fears and I be- 
lieve the committee very wisely have agreed to offer an 
amendment eliminating this provision. And I heartily sub- 
scribe to that amendment. 

If there could be any lingering doubt in anyone’s mind 
that through the medium of this bill there is any attempt 
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to curtail constitutional liberties then let him examine the 
membership of the committee entrusted with the consid- 
eration and preparation of this bill. The chairman of the 
committee is the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. COCHRAN, and 
the other members are LINDSAY WARREN, FRED M. VINSON, J. 
WILL ROBINSON, James M. MEAD, Frank C. KNIFFIN, Harry 
Beam, Mr. Taser, and Mr. Girrorp, the latter two from the 
minority side. Can anyone entertain any suspicion of the 
motives of the able chairman of this special committee, who, 
everyone here realizes, knows. perhaps as much about de- 
partmental activities as anyone in the House, a man who 
has given years of service to the country in this body and 
who would fight to the last ounce of energy against any 
infringement of the constitutional rights of the people? 
And we are all aware that there are no men in this country 
who are more ardently devoted to the preservation of our 
constitutional democratic form of government than the 
men who comprise this special committee. 

Let us determine this matter on its merits. We know that 
all this bill attempts to do is to provide for a coordination of 
governmental activities for simplification, for efficiency, and 
for a better accounting of the disbursement of the people’s 
money. Mr. Chairman, I hope that we are going to consider 
this bill now solely and purely on its merits. Now that the 
high-pressure methods of the propagandists have subsided, 
we shall get down to a real consideration of whether we 
want to give President Roosevelt the same power that Con- 
gress conferred upon President Hoover and retain the same 
reservation—even a stronger reservation—the power to null- 
ify anything the President may do under this bill that we 
believe is undesirable. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, following the remarks of 
the last speaker, as he talked concerning the safeguarding 
of education, I would refer you to the exact language of the 
the bill relating to education, “shall promote the cause of 
education.“ This phrase has disturbed many people. It 
was unnecessary. It never should have been placed herein. 
No one in this House has greater respect for the chairman 
of the committee, and no one a better friend of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, JoHN Cocuran. I recognize his legis- 
lative position, but I likewise remember the phrase, “All 
men are human.” 

About 2 years ago, it was my glorious privilege to say 
good-bye to my eldest daughter at the door of a convent, 
She has gone to teach in this world. Many others of her 
type and ideals, men and women, not only in this country 
but throughout the world have gazed at the forlorn figure 
of Him who hung on Calvary in a rag and have offered 
their all for the benefit not of their own children ‘but for 
the children of others; and this damnable proposal has caused 
them anguish, stirring to the core. That is should be 
brought into this House now is very untimely, having as its 
opas the placing of certain Members of this body upon the 
rack. 

I do not care who your political boss is back home, I tell 
you to stand on your feet. This House stood on its own 
feet, Friday, April 1. and brought the leadership to its 
knees. This was followed by concessions to strike certain 
obnoxious provisions from the bill. 

Personally I resented the treatment accorded the House, 
suspected it from the beginning, recognized the parliamen- 
tary situation, took a position to delay the “rush act”, and 
requested the first roll call. Incidentally the foregoing is a 
statement of one who yields to no man in this House in the 
matter of faithfulness to democratic leadership. 

This legislation comes as a result of the Brownlow report, 
vicious and ruthless in its attempted rape on represen- 
tative government. The original bill submitted here has 
resemblance of kinship to the report, the proposal has 
proven itself obnoxious to the people. 

For my part with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable MicHaet Stack, in his sincerity I stand here and 
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repeat the phrase he uttered so beautifully: “I reserve the 
right to educate my children as a God-given right to me.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us be calm. Some are making 
light of a serious matter and using it for politica] thunder. 
Others recognize their duty. LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, the position I take to- 
day on this measure is not one of recent convictions nor 
have I been influenced in reaching it by any propaganda 
alleged to have been disseminated. Last year on the one 
hundred and forty-third roll call of the House, during the 
first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, I voted against 
the bill passed by this House at that time to establish a 
department of public welfare, the same provisions of which 
are now title 1 of this bill. I have been interested in this 
legisaltion since it was introduced, and I have followed 
closely the debate that has been offered on the floor of the 
House in support of the measure. I have not changed my 
mind, but on the contrary have become more and more con- 
vinced that this legislation should not be enacted into law. 

When a measure of this character is introduced, so far 
reaching in its effects, and so strong in its implications, I 
take it that the burden is on those who sponsor the legisla- 
tion to show the need for it. I take it that the burden is 
on them to establish beyond any question the value of the 
legislation and the good it will do. I take it, too, that a 
bill of this character involving reorganization of the agen- 
cies of the Federal Government can only be supported and 
predicated upon two theories, first, that it will result in 
economy and that it will produce efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of Federal law and governmental affairs. 

It is conceded that the measure now pending before us will 
not produce economy. The President in his message to 
Congress on the subject virtually admitted it is not an 
economy measure. There is no ‘serious contention now by 
those favoring it that by passing this law we will save the 
burdened taxpayers of this Nation one dime. On the con- 
trary, there is a strong suspicion and just grounds for a 
definite belief that by establishing-this department of pub- 
lic welfare and placing in that department the govern- 
mental functions, the duty and the obligations that are 
stated in this bill, the cost of the Federal Government will 
be materially increased. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN.. I will yield if I can get more time. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum], than whom there is no better authority in the 
House on fiscal affairs, estimates that the passage of this 
legislation will result in increasing the cost of Government 
anywhere from one to three billion dollars a year. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is true, and I regard him as the 
best authority in this House on the financial affairs of this 
Government, and often he pleads with his colleagues here 
and votes for and in the interest of the greatest economy. 
I am sure he, like many of us, sees no economy in this bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
‘Wooprum] made the statement that the department of pub- 
lic welfare would mean an increase of a billion or possibly 
two or three billion dollars. The bill providing for the crea- 
tion of a bureau of public welfare provides for a secretary 
of welfare, an under secretary and two assistants, as well as 
a solicitor. Beyond that it provides nothing except that 
the President can place in the department of public wel- 
fare such agencies as he feels should belong there. By 
doing so the economies that will be effected will be far 
greater than the salaries paid. Surely this Congress is not 
going to pay a billion dollars a year to those five men. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Certainly the gentleman cannot be sin- 
cere in making that statement. The gentleman is trying to 
intimate that the creation of the new bureau will only 
involve the employment of three or four additional 
employees, 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not think the gentleman could 
expect us to assume or believe, even from his statement, 
that there will be no further expense involved than indicated 
by him. You cannot set up a new department and create 
a new Cabinet position without incurring tremendous ex- 
pense. It will further extend the burden of government. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman indulge me further? 

Mr. Wooprum stated: 

In my judgment the creation of this department will increase 


our financial burden a billion dollars a year and may easily be 
two or three times that amount. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. TABER. May I say that the thing which will cost 
such a tremendous sum of money in this creation of a de- 
partment of welfare will be the permanent authorization of 
large appropriations for relief that are not now authorized. 
I yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word 
about the expense of, and economy in, Government. I have 
not seen any economy in the emergency agencies that have 
been set up in this Government during the past 5 years. 
The President has authority now to regulate them by Ex- 
ecutive order, but there is no evidence of any economy in 
them and I. do not expect any economy when we pass this 
bill. We might just as well face the facts. We all know 
the authority the President has been given with respect to 
the many emergency agencies created by law at his request 
during this administration. We know the power he has and 
can use to effect economy in these governmental activities, 
and we all know, too, that the extravagance and waste is 
appalling. The President can do most anything he desires 
with relief and emergency funds we appropriate, bu’; condi- 
tions show no evidence of either economy or efficiency in 
these emergency set-ups. 

This bill has only one purpose. I know what it is and 
you know what it is. It has not for its purpose economy 
and neither is it going to serve for efficiency. It will afford 
an opportunity for manipulation. When substantial 
changes are made, I think Congress should do it by law 
and they should not be accomplished by Executive order. 

I hear statements made by some of my colleagues that 
the Congress cannot do this job. That it is too big for 
Congress to handle. That is a silly idea. I cannot con- 
ceive, Mr. Chairman, that the Congress, composed of Rep- 
resentatives and Senators chosen by the people, are 80 
lacking in intellect and judgment as to be incompetent to 
deal with reorganization. God pity America if our capacity, 
is so limited. I would hate to admit that Congress cannot 
do it. We do a lot of things by suggestion from the Chief 
Executive of the Nation. During the past 5 years prac- 
tically all of the major bills that have been enacted were 
conceived by the Chief Executive and his “brain trust,” just 
like this bill we are now considering. They were drafted, 
brought here, and delivered to us. Sometimes they have had 
a “must” tag on them, just as this one has—and most of 
them have been enacted. Some of them are good and 
some are not, 

There is no reason in the world, if Government agencies 
ought to be reorganized, if there ought to be changes made, 
if there is overlapping, why an investigation should not be 
made and a determination arrived at as to what agencies 
ought to be abolished, transferred, or consolidated. When it 
has been determined by the President and his advisers what | 
agencies in their opinion ought to be abolished or changed, and, 
when it is determined just what changes should be made, he 
can make a report to the Congress giving it the facts. After 
considering the President’s message on the subject and the 
facts in connection with such proposals, the Congress can 
then enact a law to do the things that the President says! 
ought to be done and which it determines would produce 
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efñciency and economy in governmental affairs. If we can- 
not do it that way, and if we do not do it that way, we will 
be making a radical departure from the course that time and 
experience have proven to be safest to follow. 

That is the way it was intended this Government should 
function, that the President should report to the Congress 
on the state of the Union and the Congress should take 
the appropriate and necessary action. To permit and dele- 
gate the power to do it by Executive order in the manner 
here proposed will be destructive of sound and true dem- 
ocratic processes. 

There is another reason I am not going to support this 
bill. The Senate has already passed a reorganization bill. 
I regard the Senate bill as vicious. It is three times worse 
than what this House bill will be when it reaches final 
passage. I would not vote for it. It conveys powers and 
authorizes to be done things that are detrimental to the 
Nation. I could not support it at all. 

Then, are we going to pass this bill? ‘The best way to 
judge this bill is by the concessions that have already been 
made by its sponsors to those of us who have opposed and 
exposed it. If you were to put back into the bill the 


to start with. What I am afraid of is that if we pass any 
kind of a bill, I know and you know it 

lie down in conference with the Senate 

I know the Senate bill ought not to be passed and becom: 
a law, and I know and you know that when this bill 
to conference if we pass it here, and I do not care 
white a document it may be when it leaves this Cham 


of those objectionable provisions that the Senate bill con- 
tains. We will then have to vote it up or vote it down in 
a hurry and without opportunity for ample discussion and 
consideration. I am going to do my voting now. The bill 
is not going there if I can have my way about it. [Ap- 
plause.1, 

There are some other things we ought to be doing instead 
of considering this bill. This country is in a serious situa- 
tion. I do not say that in the sense of being an alarmist, 
but I realize that the job of bringing this Nation back to a 
stable economic condition has not been finished. We are 
here talking about a reorganization bill which even the 
sponsors must admit is of doubtful value, while millions of 
people look for an opportunity to earn by honest toil the 
bread they need to sustain the lives of themselves and their 
families, and yet the Congress of the United States is re- 
quired to consume from 2 to 3 weeks’ time on legislation of 
this character. It is unfortunate this must happen in view 
of more important and needed things to be done. 

I would much prefer to go along with the President. I 
have followed him many times. I have walked with him 
here on the floor of this House in connection with legisla- 
tion he has recommended when I seriously doubted the wis- 
dom of it and doubted that it would bring the good results 
claimed for it. I have tried to cooperate and be helpful to 
the President, to my party, and my country with my vote 
here in Congress. However, there are times, I believe, when 
the judgment of the smartest human errs. I have never yet 
seen anyone who I thought was perfect or always right. I 
am going to continue to walk with my President when I be- 
lieve he is right, but when I have an abiding belief that he is 
wrong I am going to follow the dictates of my conscience 
instead and do what I conceive to be right and my duty. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard the rumors that are spread 
around the halls of Congress to the effect that those of us 
who dare to vote our true sentiments will be punished politi- 
cally. I hope this rumor is unfounded. In following the 
dictates of my conscience I am not counting the cost politi- 
cally, I do not know what that will be, but I do know that 
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I have a duty to perform that is higher than my obliga- 
tion to any party and higher than my obligation to any 
man, regardless of who he may be. In this case my duty 
is to retain, if I can, by my vote the true democratic proc- 
esses of government. Therefore, I am going to vote against 
the reorganization bill, in the hope that governmental depart- 
ments may continue to be regulated by law rather than be 
controlled by Executive order. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Record at this point two amendments 
I propose to offer to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, the amendments re- 
ferred to are as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Crawrorp: Page 60, line 9, strike out 
the period and insert a colon and add “Provided further, That the 
provisions of this act shall not apply to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, United States Department of Justice.” 

Page 68, line 25, after the word “otherwise”, strike out the 
period and insert a colon and the words “Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this title shall not apply to officers or positions or the 
incumbents thereof in the Federal Bureau of Investigations, De- 
partment of Justice.” 

REORGANIZATION AND POLITICO-POLICE 

Mr. Chairman, if this reorganization bill is enacted by 
Congress, the President of the United States will have con- 
ferred upon him such terrific powers that he could set up a 
political nightmare that would make the terroristic activities 
of the Russian Ogpu look like a Maypole dance. 

And this measure is not entirely unlike, in possibilities, 
scope, and powers conferred, the Ogpu of Russia wherein 
a system of spying was set up among Government workers 
and among the citizens themselves and wherein the citizen 
who murmured against the Government would reap the wrath 
of the Ogpu. Brother spied against brother and wife 
against husband and citizens could not even mutter to them- 
selves lest a spy be at their elbow. Agents of one section 
did not know the identity of the agents of another. The 
Ogpu is not entirely a police unit. Its members are spies 
in the Government departments, in hotels, in factories, to 
report against anyone uttering complaint against the admin- 
istration. The police branch of the Ogpu merely carry 
out the terror. 

Once such power contained in this reorganization bill is 
concentrated in the hands of one man, every employee on 
the pay roll of the Government could be forced to become a 
“yes” man and a worker in the political vineyard of the 
administration. The head of every department would labor 
under the cloud of having his bureau or unit yanked out 
from under the wing of that Government branch where it is 
located and become a misfit in some other isolated branch 
of the Government. This would be a threat held over the 
head of every branch of the Government—“If you are not 
‘right’ the President will reorganize you.” 

Purges would be as frequent in this country under such a 
system as they are in Russia, and if you do not think there 
have already been some patronage purges in the United 
States of America read the Recor for the remarks of certain 
Members of Congress who were denied their patronage be- 
cause they were not “right” with their chief. 

I am not only fearful what might happen in the next 2 
years if this bill is enacted but also what might happen in 
the years beyond that under other Presidents; and we do 
hope to exist under future Presidents. The President who 
would be the first to administer this act if it is passed now 
by Congress has stated that he has none of the qualifications 
which would make him a successful dictator, and yet he 
uttered this statement while the papers were still printing 
his attack upon sincere citizens and organizations exercising 
their right of petition under article I of the Constitution. 

Under this bill the President could reorganize the various 
police units of the Federal Government into one gigantic 
politico police force that would make tke iron rule of the 
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Redcoats against which our forefathers revolted resemble 
a petty pastime. Furthermore, there are already whisper- 
ings in the Navy Department that after these civilian units 
are reorganized the “reorganizamania” will be spread to the 
Navy. In the past 30 years the Navy has set up its own 
promotion system, and advancement was made under the 
scrutiny of a board of high naval officers. But as the reor- 
ganization scourge spreads we may soon find the fleet aban- 
doning training abroad, leaving our insular fortifications, and 
coming home to vote every 2 years or sailing one of our 
harbors where the populace has not been too friendly to the 
administration. 

Unless some provision is inserted in this reorganization bill 
to exempt the Federal Bureau of Investigation against ex- 
ecutive and political tampering, we face the danger of having 
the morale of that organization diminished and the grip of 
organized crime on the throats of our citizens will be 
tightened. 

STANDARDS OF G-MEN HIGH 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has extremely high 
requirements for its agents, and unless it is permitted to 
maintain those high standards without fear of political con- 
tamination the efficiency of the organization cannot be main- 
tained. 

Let me point you to the fact that 83 percent of the 
Bureau’s investigative force have had legal training and that 
533 of the 680 special agents hold university degrees. Most 
of the other agents are expert accountants. Of the 533 I 
have mentioned, 293 have one degree, 223 have two degrees, 
14 have three degrees, and 3 have four degrees. Show me 
any other unit in the Federal Government having such a 
high rate of university degrees per capita. Show me any 
other unit of government that has such high entrance re- 
quirements for its positions. In order to qualify for the po- 
sition of a special agent the applicant must be a graduate 
of a law school of recognized standing or be an expert 
accountant. 

You who are members of the bar know what your require- 
ments are with reference to the privilege of practicing law 
and sitting on the bench. Mr. Hoover, in his management of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, requires and applies 
the same standards of intelligence in the apprehension of 
the criminal and the preparation of the case to be pre- 
sented before the bench and the jury as you require in legal 
training. 

For too many years in this country we have been operat- 
ing on an out-of-balance system which established high 
requisites for those prosecuting and judging criminals, but 
we paid too little attention to the requirements and train- 
ing of the men upon whom we placed responsibility of coping 
with murderers, robbers, kidnapers, and other merchants of 
misery and their ilk. 

Crimes are solved and criminals captured, except in a few 
blundering instances, because the law-enforcement officers 
assigned to the cases exercised superior intellect. The rack- 
eteer, the kidnaper, and the murdered cannot cope for long 
with the intelligence which is brought into the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and with that independence of po- 
litical fear under which the F. B. I. agents operate. It takes 
intelligence and intelligence gets the man. That is why Mr. 
Hoover has found his requirements must be so high. In 
other words, the point I wish to make is that you cannot 
civil service crime catching. 

Few other Federal institutions, aside from the Army and 
Navy, provide regulations which compel these Government 
workers to engage in frequent training to keep abreast with 
the times. In the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the agents 
are not only subject to rigid requirements upon admission 
but they must then engage in intensive schooling for weeks 
before they are ever assigned to a job. Then even after they 
become agents they are required to participate in retraining 
courses in order that they may be fully aware of the rapidly 
changing developments in the field of criminal methods and 
law enforcement. 
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F. B. I. FREE OF POLITICS 

Since its inception the Federal Bureau of. Investigation 
has been entirely free from national political contamination. 
It has been unmolested in its effort to cope with crime. Under 
such a system it unquestionably was responsible for placing 
a strangle hold on the throat of the kidnap racketeers who 
flaunted their acts in the faces of our citizens a few years 
ago. Are we now to throw down the bars and make an un- 
holy alliance between the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the criminal and the politician? To those of you sponsoring 
this bill, I say give that a thought. 

This Bureau is already under the Classification Act and 
it has extremely high requirements of personnel ability yet 
it would be subject to Presidential control as to personnel un- 
der this bill. 

It is proper to point out at this point the extensive train- 
ing course required of every agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Before an agent ever sets foot on the trail of 
a criminal he must in preparation for his work, attend the 
Bureau’s training school for months. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation Police Academy is 
second to none in the entire world when it comes to training 
men assigned to the responsibility of protecting the lives of 
citizens against the demons of the underworld. Included 
in the course of study are lectures made by highly trained 
investigators, by college professors, and by experienced lec- 
turers. The new special agents are given training in crime 
simulation in a special department where a fictitious crime 
is committed and clues placed as might be left by a criminal. 
They are also given hypothetical cases upoa which they can 
demonstrate their training and ability. Classrooms are bee- 
hives of activity as crime solution problems are worked out 
on the blackboards, Scientific training is also given these 
men in fingerprinting, ballistics, and other modern improve- 
ments in crime detection. The Bureau maintains one of the 
most modern laboratories of its kind in the world. With 
further reference to this fine training school, let me here 
state that requests are coming from many foreign police 
departments to permit their officers to attend this school, 

In addition to the school for the Bureau’s own agents, the 
Department has set up the National Police Academy to which 
the States, counties, and municipalities may send their officers 
for intensive 12 weeks of training on the condition that a 
police school for local officers will be set up by the student 
attending the F. B. L National Police Academy. Incidentally, 
the seventh graduating class from this school has just re- 
ceived diplomas from the Attorney General, making a total 
of approximately 250 police officers from the various parts 
of the United States who have received training here in 
Washington under the direction of our highly qualified 
G-men, It further means that our local crime-prevention 
efforts will be increased by the setting up of 250 local police- 
training schools to better fit our law-enforcement officers for 
their work. 

The bill squarely presents to us for answer these questions: 
Is all of the effort heretofore expended by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to become as clay placed in the hands of 
the President to be twisted or broken up as he sees fit? 
Shall all of these scientific developments of the Bureau be- 
come playthings of the politicians? The bill will permit 
these very things happening. The Bureau could even be 
abolished by being reorganized into some other unit. If 
we act wisely, we will keep the F. B. L. divorced from politics, 

The two amendments which I shall offer, Mr. Chairman, 
will be to exempt the F. B. I. from the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Those of us who know the gentle- 
man best know that besides being a politician, the gentle- 
man is a businessman. We know that the gentleman has 
been an efficiency expert in governmental organization and 
we know that he has been an accountant. It has been said 
here by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], an out- 
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standing Democrat and probably the best-informed person on 
governmental departments, that in his opinion this reorgani- 
zation bill would cost the taxpayers of the United States a 
fixed sum of from one billion to three billion dollars a year. 
I would like to know the gentleman’s conclusion in regard to 
that statement. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Insofar as the organization and estab- 
lishment of a permanent welfare department and giving it 
a place in the Cabinet is concerned, and as the gentleman has 
said, based on experience in public accounting in the reor- 
ganization of State departments and large corporations, I 
am satisfied in my own mind that the creation of that de- 
partment will increase our welfare costs to an extent which 
makes the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia rather 
conservative. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. We have heard a great deal about 
propaganda and all that sort of thing. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that probably the reason the people of this 
country are up in arms is because they are paying enough 
taxes and do not want to pay any more? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think that is correct, and I may say 
that for the first time since I came to this House, which has 
not been many years, although we have had many big issues 
under consideration here, the clerk, the waitress, the farm 
laborer, the shop worker, the poor man, the rich man, the 
woman who scrubs the floor, and people who represent every 
walk of life, have sent me hundreds and hundreds of peti- 
tions, letters, and telegrams, and in the last few days 
my office has sent out several thousand answers to these 
protests. It is a different type of response to anything 
I have ever seen before, and it has come to my office as 
if it sprung from mother earth herself, and I do not believe 
there is any type of propaganda in this world, from the 
standpoint of sheer propaganda, that could whip the people 
in my district into making such a protest against a piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, if the other 
Members of the House at this late hour feel as I do, I 
sympathize with them because I know they are tired, and 
while I would like to discuss this measure at some length, I 
feel I owe it to you men at this time to be rather brief. 

It is a very easy matter when a great public question is 
before the House to lose sight of the real issue involved. It 
is not difficult for a person to work himself into a passion 
and beat the air, but in the consideration of all proposed 
legislation there are certain realities that ought to be 
considered. 

I am taking the floor at this time with no thought of 
partisanship whatever. This is one of the most important 
measures that has come before Congress and perhaps that 
will come before Congress for some years. There must be a 
reason why people are writing letters in large volume to their 
Members of Congress at this particular time. It is not an 
answer to say that it is propaganda, even though some of it 
may be. I am only repeating what others have said, that 
they have received thousands of letters from people in all 
walks of life protesting against this measure. 

Why this sudden interest in this bill? Let me tell you, and 
this is no criticism of anybody at all. The world is in a 
disturbed state of mind and has been for some time. It has 
been referred to as post-war insanity. Nations are at each 
other’s throats, and those who are fighting could not tell 
the issue if they were called upon to define it. After the 
World War, what happened? Countries were heavily in 
debt. Their debts piled up until finally it became necessary, 
or at least the leaders of those nations thought it was, to 
print money, and immediately its purchasing power went 
down. 

The people had the money in their hands, but saw their 
endowments, insurance policies, their daily wages, and 
everything else turning to ashes in their hands. Misery 
followed, and suffering and starvation; and, Mr. Chairman, 
that is just the time when power begins to concentrate. 
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Whether men are ambitious or not, power concentrates, con- 
centrates into a few hands and finally into one hand, and 
then there has to be a victim, and there always has been 
under such conditions. It is true in many parts of the 
world today. Who are the victims? They are the minority, 
whether racial or religious. They are the ones who are in- 
evitably persecuted, persecuted by the majority because of 
their suffering and their distraught state of mind. We must 
not forget this. It is brought about because of conditions, 
It is because of certain conditions of suffering and unrest. 
Our national debt is increasing, State debts are growing, 
private debts are becoming unbearable, and they will con- 
tinue to increase under the present bill. Bureaus will be 
piled up, and gradually there will be a concentration of 
power. When concentration of power forces these condi- 
tions, over which, apparently, this Congress has had no 
control, then will begin persecution. Look around, if you 
will. Classes of people, races of people in foreign countries, 
are being persecuted, their property confiscated, their money 
taken so that they cannot even leave the country, starving, 
their condition brought about as the result of concentra- 
tion of power. 

I will admit that in normal times perhaps this bill would 
not have caused a ripple, but right now the people at home 
know just as much about world affairs as we do. They are 
reading, they are studying, they are listening to the voices 
over the radio. They are studying conditions world-wide, 
and they are saying to themselves: “There is a group of men 
we are going to trust.” I can say, and I think this was re- 
peated on the floor before, that up to now the people who 
sent you here have had absolute confidence in you. They 
then would have trusted you to settle their estate, to act as 
guardians of their children. They entrusted to you certain 
powers, not to act as a general agent but as a special agent, 
to exercise powers you should defend and which they expect 
you to defend—the power to legislate is one of them, a power 
you cannot delegate, and they do not mean that you shall 
delegate it. They were willing to trust you in these disturbed 
times in the world. They are turning to you now individu- 
ally and collectively, asking you to preserve, protect, and de- 
fend their rights; and they are saying this to you right now 
as they think of conditions that exist and the persecutions 
and the starvation and the misery throughout the world due 
to concentration of power. They are hoping, praying that 
you as their representatives will not grant power to any man 
no matter how good nor how wise, because they know there 
is not infallibility in human kind in this world. If you obey 
the voice of your people who sent you here, you will never 
at this particular juncture delegate one iota of power that 
belongs, in the final analysis, to the sovereign people, power 
of which you are sworn trustee. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention 
to take the floor to discuss this bill until some 15 or 20 
minutes ago. Up to that time I had intended to adhere to 
that intention, but, after the remarks of the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], which again brought the matter of 
education into this debate, I thought it was perhaps time, at 
least for the purpose of the Recorp, that we be frank about 
this matter. I wish there were more Members present at this 
moment. I should like particularly to have those present 
at this time who for some reason or another have been 
instilling fear in the minds of the American people with 
reference to the educational provisions of this bill. 

A gentleman on the Republican side made the statement 
shortly after the remarks of the gentleman from Maine [Mr, 
Brewster] that the committee was forced to sponsor these 
amendments because it feared the bill would not pass without 
them. Let me tell you something about the real situation. 
Because I was informed last Thursday that an attempt 
would be made to instill fear in the minds of the American 
people, and because I was also told that certain Members of 
this House were going to conduct a fight against this bill by 
reason of the fact, so they claimed, that it would extend the 
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authority of the Federal Government into the field of educa- 
tion, I contacted the agency which is designated and set up 
here in Washington—which agency is charged with the duty 
of scrutinizing legislation to determine whether or not it 
might affect the educational system or other institutions 
of the Catholic Church. 

I was told, as were other Members of this body, that there 
was nothing in the bill that they were the least apprehen- 
sive about, that they were not opposed to it, and that their 
attitude was the same as it would be with regard to any 
other routine legislative measure, namely, that they had no 
interest in the matter. They also resented the attempt by 
those in and out of Congress to put this bugaboo before 
the American people. 

Let me say in passing that the attempt has also been 
made to convince certain of our citizens that the public- 
school system might be in danger of Federal control. On 
Thursday I went to the chairman and the members of the 
committee and told them it was my purpose to introduce 
amendments, for the purpose of testing the sincerity of those 
who were stating they were opposing the bill because of the 
claim it would extend the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of education. The committee told me they 
would not oppose the amendments if I offered them, because, 
they said, there was nothing to be concerned about whether 
or not that language was in the bill. 

On Friday, members of the committee came to me and 
said they thought, in order that the House might be in- 
formed of its position in the matter, that they would 
themselves sponsor the amendments. That was before the 
yote on the previous question on Friday night. 

Then we heard an address by a clergyman in Detroit and 
that was followed by a statement of his superior who hap- 
pens to be chairman of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, which I repeat, is the agency which maintains 
offices here in Washington to scrutinize legislation which 
might. affect the educational institutions or other interests 
of that church. What did he say? He, Archbishop Mooney, 
repudiated in its entirety the charges of the clergyman in 
Detroit with respect to the apprehension which might exist 
on the part of that church that their educational institu- 
tions would be in danger through any provisions of this bill. 
He stated in no uncertain terms that there was nothing he 
could see to arouse any fear in the minds of anyone who 
has any real interests in those institutions. That is the 
real attitude of those who have authority to speak as con- 
trasted with the attitude of self-appointed spokesmen. 

I have no quarrel with anyone who is opposing this legis- 
lation on sincere grounds. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
3 additional minutes. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I can easily see how some 
good, sincere people might be apprehensive and send com- 
munications to their Members of Congress because of a 
fear that had been instilled in their minds. I think that 
any action by an individual or a group of individuals which 
instills fear and prejudice in the minds of the American 
people for purposes of their own is despicable and cannot 
be condoned under any circumstances. The sincerity of 
those who claim they are opposing the bill because of the 
possibility of the extension of Federal authority in the field 
of education will be tested by their votes for or against final 
passage of the bill, when the amendments are incorporated 
in the measure, which will insure that there will be no trans- 
fer of the Office of Education and no extension of authority 
to it. If they then vote against the bill, it will be difficult 
to understand why they claimed their opposition was solely 
because of their interest in the educational institutions of 
the country. [Applause.] 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to express my per- 
sonal opinion with reference to what I consider to be some 
of the essential principles involved in this legislation. First 
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of all, through the many years of experience I have had in 
public life, now in its twentieth consecutive year, I have 
always been under the impression that any bill that had as 
its objective the reorganization of governmental depart- 
ments would also have as its real object economy in gov- 
ernment. Obviously no evidence has been presented on the 
floor of the House that has convinced me to that effect, but, 
quite to the contrary, I am convinced that there would be 
no economy resulting from this legislation. 

I am quite sure that the sentiment of the people in this 
country is very much opposed to the continual delegation 
of the powers of the Congress to the Chief Executive of the 
Nation, or to anyone else. 

They are becoming deeply concerned about conditions in 
the Nation today, and about which we hear so much lately 
When we stop to consider how the personnel in the depart- 
ments of Government has increased down through the past 
few years until at the present time there are in the neighbor- 
hood of 700,000 people on the pay rolls of the Government, 
we can have some idea of the power that is to be placed in 
the hands of the President if he is given full authority to 
coordinate, consolidate, reorganize, segregate, and even abol- 
ish the departments of the Government and the positions 
of those who are employed in such departments. 

I have always been led to believe the civil service is one of 
the outstanding departments of our Government, not only 
lending efficiency and economy to the Government as a whole 
but protecting the jobs and the positions of those who work 
for the Government. The proposed change suggested in this 
bill will, in my opinion, greatly impair the efficiency of this 
department, The Comptroller General’s office, which has for 
the last 16 years played such an important part in reconciling 
the expenditures of the Government with the law, is under 
this bill about to be abolished. 

I have had some experience in recent years with the 
Comptroller General’s office, because, as the head of one of 
our cities in Massachusetts, I have had much to do with the 
Federal Government insofar as enterprises along the line of 
public works are concerned. In every one of those activities 
the Comptroller General held a strong hand. He saw to it 
that the project itself and the money that was to be ex- 
pended were in full conformity with the law. 

I was a member of the Massachusetts Legislature in 1920 
when the State government was reorganized and we had as 
our objective then economy in government. Today in that 
State every bill that goes through for payment must go 
through the department of administration and finance, 
which is somewhat akin to the office of the Comptroller 
General in the Federal Government, before it is approved 
for payment. 

When we stop to think how the current expenses of the 
Government have been increasing down through the last few 
years from $2,700,000,000 in 1934 to an estimate this year of 
rising $8,000,000,000, it seems to me if there was justification 
in the establishment of the Comptroller General’s office 16 
years ago for the purpose of holding a firm hand on the ex- 
penditure of Federal money, then today there is 10 times the 
reason for the continuation of that office in view of the tre- 
mendous expenditure that is now taking place from the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, we are told on the floor of the House by 
a member of the majority party, whom every one of us 
respects for his knowledge of Government finance and his 
general ability, that by the establishment of the new depart- 
ment of public welfare at least a bollion dollars more a year 
will be added to the current expenses of the Government, 
and he further states it may reach two or three billions. 
Surely this is not economy. Congress is composed of men 
whom I feel are experts in every line of human endeavor. 
It seems to me that the Congress is well qualified to take on 
the work of reorganization of the Government itself, and 
working in close cooperation with the President of the United 
States should produce good results. To admit anything else 
is to admit we are incompetent to perform the duties and 
responsibilities we are sent here to perform. 
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The march of events in Europe and elsewhere within the 
last few years has attracted the attention and the interest of 
the people of this country. 

They have become alarmed at the possibility that such 
events might happen here. A feeling of fear and unrest has 
enveloped the minds of the people of this Nation; they look 
with apprehension at the further delegation of the powers 
of the Congress to the Chief Executive. The continual 
granting of these powers and their concentration in the hands 
of one man, no matter who he may be, is a dangerous risk 
this Congress ought not to be continually taking. By this 
bill we are transferring power to the President in addition 
to the power we have already transferred to him. We are 
therefore gradually destroying the independence of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, for the brief reasons I have illustrated here 
today, I am very strongly opposed to the passage of this bill. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STACK], 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, there are not many Members 
around now, so you can be calm and collected in listening 
to the few words I have to say. 

My understanding of a Representative is that he is the 
servant, first, of all the people in his district, and then of all 
the people in the Nation, to do their reasonable bidding. The 
platform on which I ran in 1934 and 1936 was that, if and 
when I was elected to Congress, I would try to be the servant 
of the people of my district. I am conscientiously satisfied 
that at least I have honestly tried to do that. 

I hate to think that this so-called reorganization bill is 
resolving itself into a religious fight. I would rather consider 
that we were interested in it and considering it from an 
American angle. I was a soldier and I learned something 
about the tactics of war. I have heard it said and have 
Tead that in some cases it may be better for a general com- 
manding an army to retreat rather than advance, even 
though by advancing he may win a victory, if such victory is 
won at the expense of tremendous casualties, I am telling 
the Chairman of the Committee, the Speaker of the House, 
and the President of the United States, who, according to 
my philosophy of government, is also the servant of the peo- 
ple, that if he is the man of the heart that I think he is he 
will withdraw this bill and save the casualties that are going 
to be brought about next November. 

I come from the city of Philadelphia. It is my city by 
adoption, and I make the statement here and now, notwith- 
standing that the distinguished gentleman, Congressman 
Brabtey, is here, that a Democratic Congressman from Penn- 
sylvania who votes for this bill has, in my judgment, a tre- 
mendous handicap to overcome at the polls next November. 

This is not a question of my religion alone. If Mr. Brap- 
LEY or anybody else wants to take the trouble to look at yes- 
terday’s Record and examine my remarks, he will find several 
letters there from Protestant ministers in my district. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STACK. Gladly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman must concede that the 
opponents of this legislation have at no time dragged in the 
religious issue. That has been dragged in by the other side; 
am I right? 

Mr. STACK. I perfectly agree with that. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STACK. Gladly. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I think it is quite the reverse. Any 
injection of that issue into this debate has been from the 
opponents of the measure and they are responsible for the 
fear being instilled in the minds of the American people, 
for no reason at all except their endeavor to obscure what- 
ever their own motives might be—— 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STACK. Not now. Let me answer the interrogation 
of my colleague from Philadelphia. My motives for op- 
posing this legislation are chiefly American and for the 
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protection of our institutions. But I believe exactly op- 
posite to what you say and I am diametrically opposed to it. 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is pretty good—you believe exactly 
and diametrically different. 

Mr. STACK. To what you say. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Now, you explain that to me. 

Mr. STACK. You say the people who are opposed to this 
bill forced the religious issue. Is that your point? 

Mr. BRADLEY. It has reached such a point that the 
gentleman has so confused himself, I do not know what he 
is talking about. You say you believe exactly and you are 
diametrically opposed. 

Mr. STACK. Yes; I believe in this measure exactly op- 
posite to you and am diametrically opposed to your position. 
You are for the bill, are you not? Well, I am against it. 
You mentioned Father Coughlin’s name I believe. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I did not mention the gentleman’s 
name. 

Mr. STACK. You inferred the reverend gentleman’s 
name. 

Mr. BRADLEY. That is quite right. 

Mr. STACK. Do you remember that day in the spring, 
1936, when you had a little conversation with me over the 
phone? 

Mr. BRADLEY. At your suggestion. 

Mr. STACK. And you begged and pleaded with me to get 
Father Coughlin’s endorsement, agreeing at the same time to 
sign the pledge to go along with the Social Justice 16 points. 
You got the endorsement for the primary election of 1936 
after you had signed the pledge, but, for reasons known to 
yourself, the endorsement did not go over to the November 
election for you. Instead the Honorable Clare G. Fenerty, a 
former Member of this House, got the endorsement. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, STACK. I will yield to my distinguished friend from 
Kansas. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. The gentleman who is your colleague 
over there said that the opposition had injected this educa- 
tional feature into the bill. Did not the distinguished Chair- 
man up there say on the floor that he begged the committee 
to take it out? 

Mr. STACK. Possibly, he did. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STACK. Not now. As I see it, the real opposition to 
this bill was brought about because of fear and the fear 
was increased because of the gag rule that was enforced, 
or tried to be enforced in the consideration of the bill when 
it first came on the floor. This proposed legislation meant 
to do many things that the country was afraid of, and 
rightly so, particularly the proposed establishing of a new 
department of welfare, which all classes seem to fear. The 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, and veterans in general 
are opposed to this particular feature of the bill. The 
American Federation of Labor, who were denied a hearing 
before the committee when this bill was being considered, 
are also opposed to the bill and in my humble judgment, 
all the citizens of the United States are opposed to the bill 
and my advice to the leaders of my party is to forget about 
the bill, pigeonhole it, and start considering real legislation 
such as H. R. 9628. I am so convinced that the position 
that I have taken on this bill is so right that I expect my 
following in my district will be increased by at least 10,000, 
as I told the distinguished gentleman from Philadelphia, 
(Mr. Braptey], in private conversation. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, during recent 
years we have seen Hitler in Germany, Mussolini in Italy, 
Stalin in Russia, and other dictators grab many powers from 
the people. While they have been doing this the President 
of the United States during the past 5 years has not been 
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any piker. What powers has Congress granted the Presi- 
dent of the United States during the past 5 years? They 
have given him, under the plea of emergency, the power— 

To issue $3,000,000,000 of bank notes as he pleases. 

To regulate as he pleases the acquiring and holding of 
gold, its transportation, treatment, import, and export. 

To decree the free and unlimited coinage of silver at any 
ratio he sees fit. 

To devalue the dollar again if he likes. 

To dictate the Nation’s relief policies and determine the 
rate of pay granted to W. P. A. workers. 

To spend, under the Emergency Relief Act of 1936, billions 
of dollars, virtually as he chooses, 

To operate as he likes a secret fund of $2,000,000,000 for 
stabilizing the dollar and maintaining Government bond 
prices. 

To raise or lower the tariff at will, within 50 percent, on 
any import he selects. 

To conclude reciprocal trade treaties without submitting 
them to Congress. 

To suspend trading on every stock exchange in the 
country for 90 days, at his discretion. 

To control, through the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System, the Nation’s supply of credit. 

To use the cash paid into the social-security reserve fund 
to meet current deficits, 

To control the Nation’s agricultural production, under a 
system of loans, benefits, and penalties for farmers. 

To decide, when he likes, that a conflict abroad is a “state 
of war” or that it “threatens or endangers the peace of the 
United States,” and thus put into effect a complicated 
system of embargoes, which he may modify or terminate at 
his discretion. 

Those, Mr. Chairman, are the additional powers that have 
been granted the President since 1933 in addition to the 
tremendous powers that he had before that time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the President asks for more power. 
He has asked for this reorganization bill which would place 
an additional $1,000,000,000 of burden on the taxpayers of 
this country. It gives him power to abolish or combine 
Federal departments and agencies at his discretion. 

To control the Federal civil service by abolishing the 
Civil Service Commission. 

To spend, as he sees fit, the moneys appropriated by 
Congress, without previous check by a Comptroller General 
and subject only to an audit after the money is spent. 

To extend and strengthen his personal authority over all 
Government corporations and over the hitherto independent 
Federal commissions. 

And these are still other powers that Mr. Roosevelt is 
asking urgently of Congress: 

To control labor, industry, and business by a complicated 
Wage and hour law. 

To set up, under a law creating seven new authorities 
in seven districts, seven new collectivist experiments like the 
T. V. A., all run personally by him. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
be very brief for I know the Members have had a long, 
hard day and are tremendously tense over this legislation. 

I have been asked to bring to the attention of the House 
two or three things. Yesterday the distinguished chairman 
of the Civil Service Committee, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. RamspEck], stated that the reason the postal employees 
had not been more vocal against this bill was because 
they had such a very high regard for the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Meap]. I was asked by postal employees to 
say to the House today that the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. RamsPreck] was absolutely correct, that the postal em- 
ployees were, in fact, very much opposed to this measure but 
they did not want to hurt the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Mean], who had been so kind to them in matters of 
legislation. 
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The Federal employees of the American Federation of 
Labor have come out strongly against the measure. 

I also have been asked to say to the House that many of 
the women of the country, the women who worked so hard 
to secure a woman as one of the Commissioners on the Civil 
Service Commission, are entirely opposed to a one-man ad- 
ministration. The first woman appointed to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission by President Woodrow Wilson was Mrs. Gar- 
diner. There followed fine women as Commissioners, Mrs. 
Jessie Dell, and at present Lucille McMillan is the woman 
Commissioner. The hundreds of women workers in the Gov- 
ernment believe that they have a right to one member of 
that Commission. This feeling is shared by women all over 
the country. I hope the Members will bear this in mind 
when we reach the civil-service feature of the bill and vote 
to put a bipartisan commission back in the measure. There 
is little chance that a woman would be appointed if there 
were a single administrator. 

Let me remind the House that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is in charge of 600,000 classified employees and 300,000 
nonclassified or political appointees. I want to remind you 
that from 1932 to 1937 the major items of work, such as 
examining, have increased from 100 percent to 300 percent. 
In the fiscal year 1937 they worked overtime 47,900 hours 
and this was done in an administration that has talked so 
much about good hours for workers. They put out no prop- 
aganda, Mr. Chairman, saying what they accomplish. 

I think it is the only department in the entire Govern- 
ment that does not have a publicity bureau. Mr. Chairman, 
you will agree with me, and you were a member of the 
Civil Service Committee at one time, that the civil service, 
with a small appropriation, undermanned, without a propa- 
ganda bureau, with many protests and threats lodged against 
it by politicians and others, has done a remarkably fine job 
during past years. In fact, for the 55 years of its long life 
but especially so the past few years, when the volume of 
work has been terrific. 

I hope this great army of workers will not be needlessly 
harassed, needlessly frightened. It is said an amendment 
may be agreed to that may improve the civil-service section, 
but the whole bill should be defeated, because if the bill 
is amended and passed, it will then go to conference and 
the Senate will probably put back the objectionable features, 

Mr. Chairman, I speak for a great many people from whom 
I have heard. The letters I have received have not been 
propaganda letters. They are letters from people who wish 
to discuss these matters in a frank, fearless, open way, as is 
their right under the Constitution. They are people who 
wish to discuss this proposition with the person they sent 
to represent them on the floor of this Congress. I have 
always welcomed letters from my constituents. I have always 
felt flattered they talked over so many matters with me. I 
spoke against this reorganization bill over the Columbia 
Broadcasting Co. on Sunday last. Telegrams and letters have 
come to me from all over the country since then, all but one 
asking for defeat of the reorganization bill; all expressing the 
belief that this is no time to pass a reorganization bill. The 
duty of the President, the duty of the Congress, is to try to get 
the country out of the depression, to try to get the people 
back to work, and to try to keep the peace at home and 
abroad. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, some statements have been had on the 
floor by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Vinson] to the 
effect that the part of the Budget and Accounting Act having 
reference to the Comptroller General is unconstitutional. 
Frankly, I may say that I have studied that question quite 
carefully and I have received the opinions of many able 
lawyers on the subject. I am satisfied it is absolutely con- 
stitutional and when we get back into the House I am going 
to ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp at this 
point two letters, one from Silas Strawn, a great constitu- 
tional lawyer of Chicago, and the other from Hon. Henry L. 
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Stimson, of New York, another great constitutional lawyer, 
on this particular subject. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

The letters referred to follow: 


Winston, Strawn & SHAW, 
Chicago, April 23, 1937. 
Hon, JOHN TABER, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I beg to acknowledge your letter of 
April 17 requesting my opinion on the constitutionality of the 
provisions of the Budget and Accounting Act (Act of June 10, 
1921, c.. 18, sec. 304, 42 Stat. 24) as amended, empowering the 
Comptroller General to make audits and fix the balances of the 
executive departments, with particular reference to the follow- 
ing inquiries: (1) Is the Comptroller General set up by the act 
as the agent of Congress? and (2) if he is the agent of Congress, 
can he, within the Constitution, nevertheless discharge the duties 
of auditing and fixing the balances of the books of the executive 
departments? ; 

I am happy to advise you of my opinion, long entertained and 
recently confirmed by the Supreme Court's decision in the 
Humphrey case (295 U. S. 602), that the Budget añd Accounting 
Act is valid and constitutional. 

Turning now to your specific inquiries, it is my opinion that 
the Comptroller General is the agent or special representative of 
Congress and that the duties conferred upon him are such as 
Congress may constitutionally confer upon him. 

While the act itself does not expressly designate the Comptroller 
General as the agent of Congress, an analysis of the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the act clearly shows that the principal 
purpose of title III thereof, providing for the General Accounting 
Office, was to create a legislative agency entirely independent of 
the Chief Executive that would effectively be able to prevent 
Executive departures from the terms of appropriations made by 
Congress and to enable Congress to disc its fiscal respon- 
sibility by insuring that its appropriation orders were fully com- 

lied with. 

F This intent of Congress in enacting the legislation is also evi- 
denced by the discussion and debates in Congress when the bill 
was under consideration and by the language and terms of the 
act itself. The act declares that the office shall be “independent 
of the executive departments” (sec. 301). It also provides that 
the Comptroller shall carry out his responsibilities “without direc- 
tion from any other officer” (sec. 304), and that he shall report 
directly to Congress (sec, 312). 

Purthermore, there are numerous provisions directing the Comp- 
troller to act for Congress as a fact-finding agency in the matter 
of investigating the conduct of affairs by the executive depart- 
ments and recommending legislation by which a more effective 
control of public expenditures may be achieved. See, for example, 
section 312 of the act (31 U. S. C., sec. 53) providing for the 

of certain investigations and reports desired by Congress. 

A study of the act, so far as it deals with the General Ac- 
counting Office, demonstrates a conviction on the part of Con- 
gress that it should have its own agency through which it might 
effectively discharge its responsibilities for public expenditures. 

Prior to the decision by the Supreme Court of the Humphrey 
case (295 U. S. 602), it was sometimes contended that the Budget 
and Accounting Act was unconstitutional under the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Myers v. United States (272 U. 8. 
52) on the theory that the Comptroller General was a public official 
and, under the terms of the act (sec. 303) was not removable by 
the President. In this connection it should be noted that the Hum- 
phrey decision flatly limited the holding of the Myers case to the 
proposition that the President’s power of removal relates only to 
executive officers, and held that the President does not have the 
unqualified right to remove an official whose functions are of a 
legislative and judicial quality rather than of an executive quality. 

It is also interesting to note the opinion of James M. Beck, 
former Solicitor General of the United States, who argued the 
Myers case In the Supreme Court, that it was doubtful that the 
President could remove legislative officials. Thus, the New 
ae meee (November 7, 1926) attributes the following language 

“Moreover the decision does not decide whether or not there 
may not be a class of officers who are not in strictness executive 
officers. For example, the Federal Trade Commission is chiefly a 
fact-finding commission to aid Congress in formulating legisla- 
tion. The Interstate Commerce Commission is a fact-finding com- 
mission which discharges the so-called legislative duty of imposing 
reasonable rates upon carriers. The Comptroller General is re- 
garded as the special representative of Congress in seeing that its 
appropriations are faithfully disbursed. 

“Can the President remove such quasi-legislative officials? This 
decision (Myers v. United States) is not conclusively upon this 
point, and properly so, for no case of this character was before the 
Court.“ (W. F. Willoughby’s The Legal Status and Functions of 
the General Accounting Office, etc., p. 15.) 

This comment foreshadows the Humphrey decision (295 U. S. 
602) where the Court (p. 631) cites James Madison’s view that 
the duties of the Comptroller of the Treasury “partook of the 
judiciary quality” in support of the proposition that the Presi- 
dent’s unlimited power of removal does not extend to other than 
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executive officers. Madison’s opinion to this effect can be found 
in 1 Annals of Congress, columns 611-612. 

The possible question remains as to whether or not the powers 
conferred upon the Comptroller General are powers granted to Con- 
gress or to the President. Under the “separation of powers” 
theory, the necessity of maintaining each of the three general de- 
partments of government free from control of either of the other 
two is not open to question. It is my opinion that the 
delegated to the Comptroller General, including the power to audit 
and fix the balances of the executive departments, are not powers 
bestowed by the Constitution on the Chief Executive, but powers 
conferred by the Constitution on Congress. 

Article I, section 9, clause 7 of the Constitution provides: 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law; and a regular statement 
and account of the receipts and expenditures of all public money 
shall be published from time to time.” 

This provision makes Congress solely responsible for the ex- 
penditure of public moneys. That the responsibility of giving 
orders as to the expenditure of public moneys involves taking the 
action necessary to see that full compliance with its orders is had, 
seems obvious, particularly in view of the “necessary and proper” 
clause of article I, section 8, clause 18 of the Constitution. Re- 
sponsibilities do not end with the giving of orders, but with their 
proper execution. 

For the proposition that the Comptroller General is exercising 
legislative powers constitutionally bestowed upon him and that 
such powers do not violate the “separation of powers” theory, see 
W. W. Willoughby's The Legal Status and Functions of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office of the National Government, pages 31-38, in- 
clusive. It is interesting to note that this book was written after 
the decision by the Supreme Court of the Myers case (272 U. 8. 
52) and before the decision by the Supreme Court of the Hum- 
phrey case (295 U. S. 602), which limited the Myers case, as 
indicated above, and expressly disapproved various dicta in that 
opinion which went beyond the proposition to which the case is 
now limited. 

In addition to the power conferred on Congress by article I, 
section 9, clause 7, quoted above, I wish to stress the point that 
the Constitution vests Congress with the administrative power. 
Although the Constitution is silent with respect to the exercise 
of such power, except for incidental references to the executive 
departments, it was undoubtedly the intention of the framers of 
our Constitution that supreme administrative authority should 
be given Congress and not the President. W. W. Willoughby’s 
Constitutional Law of the United States, Students’ Ed., 1912, pages 
478-479. This constitutional authority of to retain final 
administrative control has been amply sustained by the courts, 
See United States v. Kendall (5 Cranch, O. C. 163, Fed. Cs. No. 
15517); and Kendall v. United States (12 Peters 524). } 

The doctrine of these early cases has never been disturbed, 
and is supported by the recent Humphrey decision (295 U. S. 602), 
which evidences the impotency of the President to interfere with 
the administrative agencies set up by Congress. 

Accordingly, the argument that the auditing and fixing of execu- 
tive balances represents an exercise of ve power is without 
legal foundation and is unsound. Admittedly, certain functions 
of the Comptroller General are administrative in character, but 
to conclude from this that in carrying out such duties the Comp- 
troller is exercising power conferred upon the Executive is with- 
out merit. This argument loses sight of the distinction between 
executive and administrative powers and fails to recognize that 
the source of administrative power resides in Congress. While 
Congress can delegate its administrative power to the President, 
it is under no compulsion or direction so to do. 

The provision of the act (sec. 312) authorizing the President 
to request reports from the Comptroller General is plainly in- 
cidental to the main purpose of the act and is merely in further- 
ance of the quasi-legislative or quasi-judicial powers of the Comp- 
troller as the special representative of Congress. See the opinion 
in the Humphrey case (295 U. S. 602, p. 628). 

When the duties of the present Comptroller were exercised by 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, the office was subordinate to that 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and there was always the pos- 
sibility that if the Comptroller’s action ran counter to the desires 
of the Secretary or the President, he might be removed from office. 
This circumstance meant that in fact the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury was under the coercive control of the President, and that in 
fact the President could impose his will on Congress in violation 
of its constitutional responsibilities and of the “separation of 
powers” Thus, the chief purpose of title III of the Budget 
and Accounting Act creating the General Accounting Office was 
not to change or add to the duties formerly performed by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury and the six auditors for the depart- 
ments, but to secure the independence of the General Accounting 
Office from the executive departments, and to make it directly 
accountable to Congress. This purpose, in fact, is in furtherance 
of the “separation of powers” theory. 

Admitting that the physical custody of public funds is in the 
hands of the executive officer known as the Treasurer, nevertheless, 
the legal custody of such funds is conferred upon Congress (art. 
1, sec, 9, clause 7, quoted above) and should not be subject 
to indirect Executive influence. 

The fact that the President has power to appoint the Comp- 
troller General no more indicates that the Comptroller is an 
executive officer than the fact that because the President must 
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appoint Federal judges they are ipso facto executive officials sub- 
ject to removal by the President. Turning again to the Humphrey 
case (295 U. S. 602), the Court, after analyzing the powers of the 
Federal Trade Commission and concluding that that body is an 
administrative body whose “duties are neither political or executive 
but predominantly quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative” (p. 624), 
said at page 629: 

“The authority of Congress, in creating quasi-legislative or 
quasi-judicial agencies, to require them to act in discharge of 
their duties independently of executive control cannot well be 
doubted; and that authority includes, as an appropriate incident, 
power to fix the period during which they shall continue in office, 
and to forbid their removal except for cause in the meantime. 
For it is quite evident that one who holds his office only during 
the pleasure of another cannot be depended upon to maintain an 
attitude of independence against the latter’s will.” 

Again, at page 630, the Court, after restating the doctrine of 
the “separation of powers“ and quoting Justice Storey for the 
proposition that neither of the departments “ought to possess, 
directly or indirectly, an overruling influence in the administra- 
tion of their respective powers,” said: 

“The power of removal here claimed for the President falls 
within this principle, since its coercive influence threatens the 
independence of a commission, which is not only wholly discon- 
nected from the executive department, but which, as already fully 
appears, was created by Congress as a means of carrying into oper- 
ation legislative and judicial powers, and as an agency of the 
legislative and judicial departments.” 

While the constitutionality of the Budget and Accounting Act 
is not controlled by the Humphrey decision, nevertheless, certain 
parallels can be drawn between that act and the act creating 
the Federal Trade Commission under consideration in the 
Humphrey case. The Budget and Accounting Act may be said to 
implement the fiscal powers of the Federal Government in the 
same manner that the Federal Trade Commission (and other 
Federal agencies) implements the commerce powers of Congress. 

The inherent reasonableness of the Budget and Accounting Act 
as a proper means of carrying out the will of Congress is confirmed 
by the acquiescence of the executive department in the enforce- 
ment of the act over a period of nearly 16 years, and is likewise 
confirmed by the presumption of constitutionality that protects 
all congressional enactments. I am unable to find any sub- 
stantial basis for the view that the provisions of the act under 
consideration are other than constitutional. 

From the foregoing I categorically answer the questions as 
stated by you in the order propounded: 

First. As to whether or not the Comptroller General is set up 
by the Budget law specifically as the agent of Congress. 

The Comptroller General is clearly constituted the agent or spe- 
cial representative of Congress under the Budget and Accounting 
Act 


Second. As to whether or not, if he is set up as the agent of 
Congress, can he still perform the functions of auditing and fix- 
ing the balances upon the books of the executive departments 
under the Constitution. 

The Comptroller General, as the agent of Congress, can consti- 
tutionally perform the functions of auditing and fixing the 
balances upon the books of the executive departments. 


vi truly yours, 
zh y Smas H. STRAWN. 


THRTY-TWO LIBERTY STREET, 
New York, April 26, 1937. 
Hon. JOHN TABER, 


Select Committee on Government Organ: k 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Taser: I received your letter of April 17th and have 
succeeded in giving the questions to which you called my atten- 
tion some consideration. I submit herein some rather informal 
observations in order for you to be able to see, after you have 
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expression of them to you. 

seems to have arisen because the Congress in 
the Budget and Accounting Act in crea the Comptroller Gen- 
eral conferred upon him some functions which were in aid of the 
legislative branch of the Government and others which were in 
aid of the executive. I have examined the hearings of the 
Special Committee on the Budget in 1919, before which I was 
myself a witness, and also the reports of that committee in pre- 
senting its bill as well as the successor bill to Congress, and 
the debates which then took place upon this subject. While my 
examination has necessarily been cursory, I think that there can 
be 2 7 question Pe it was one of the moss — 5 not ae 
m im; o ngress crea an officer who 
should ee Aa panist Congress in its consideration of the 
Budget and of ap ms made thereunder, and who in 
performing these duties should be entirely free from Executive 
domination or influence. Thus Mr. Good, the chairman of the 
committee, in the debates upon both the original bill of 1919 
and the second bill which resulted in the present law in 1921 said 
of the Comptroller: “This officer is to be the arm of the Congress” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 1080, vol. 61; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
P. 8610, vol. 59). 

In creating such an officer the committee apparently had in 
mind as a prototype the office of the British comptroller and 
auditor general who exercises similar functions on the part of the 
House of Commons in respect to the budget of Great Britain. 
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This British officer, while appointed by the Crown and serving 
during good behavior, can be removed from office only upon 
address from both Houses of Parliament and is considered solely 
responsible to the House of Commons and entirely independent 
of the and all executive departments. 

The principal function of this British officer is to make it pos- 
sible for the House of Commons to check up on the financial 
operations of the Cabinet. This work is purely a postaudit 
performed after the expenditures have been made and is in no 
sense executive or administrative. He has no concern with keep- 
ing general accounts but merely searches, inquires, and reports to 
the House or its committees (see testimony Willoughy before 
Select Committee on the Budget hearing, 66th Cong., ist sess., 
p. 64; see also The Budget in Governments of Today, Buck, 
pp. 271-274). In his performance of these duties he is purely, 
as Mr. Good said, “an arm of the legislative branch” unembar- 
rassed by any relations with the executive. 

In the case of our Comptroller General, Congress not only gave 
him powers similar to the foregoing to be performed for the legis- 
lature but transferred to him the powers which had formerly 
been exercised by the Comptroller of the Treasury and his six 
auditors (Budget Act, sec, 304). These duties included some 
which were clearly executive, such as the duty of rendering on 
the Executive’s request under the Dockery Act o7 1894, advance 
decisions as to whether a future payment should be made. Such 
a decision on its face would be entirely different from the Comp- 
troller's function as an arm of Congress and it would seem in- 
evitably to disqualify him-from thereafter impartially criticizing 
for the Congress that. particular payment after it had been made. 
Under the British system such advance decisions or preaudits 
are made, not by the Comptroller and Auditor General, but by 
prs officer of the Treasury itself; I. e., by a branch of the execu- 

ve. 

Although I have not in detail considered it, I should say also 
that the American Comptroller General's function of stating the 
balances of the executive departments would be similarly a purely 
executive function and might also be embarrassing to his func- 
tion as the arm of Congress in criticism of the Executive. These 
points have always seemed so clear to me that when I was a wit- 
ness before Mr. Good's committee in 1919 I cautioned them against 
combining such preaudit and postaudit functions in any officer 
whom they might create to assist the Congress (see hearings before 
Select Committee, p. 644, 66th Cong., Ist sess.) 

In the first bill the Congress, in pursuance of its desire to make 
the Comptroller General entirely independent of the executive, 
provided that he should be removed only on concurrent resolution 
of the Congress. President Wilson vetoed that bill on the ground 
that the Constitution required that such removal should be vested 
solely in the President. The present bill was then passed provid- 
ing for removal by joint resolution; that is, by action of both the 
Executive and the Congress. Apparently the constitutionality 
of this last provision has never been passed upon by the courts. 

In the light of the foregoing I should be inclined to answer your 
two inquiries, as follows: 

First. T think that the Comptroller General is set up by the 
Budget law specifically but not exclusively as the agent of Con- 
gress. There are combined with his duties as such agent certain 
functions which he exercises for the Executive. 

In answer to your second question, my first impression is that, 
whatever the wisdom of the step, it would probably not be un- 
constitutional to combine in the Comptroller the two classes of 
functions which we have mentioned; that is, of making investiga- 
tions and reports for the Congress to assist it in its legislative 
duties and of making investigations and rendering decisions for 
the Executive in the performance of its executive functions. It 
does not seem to me, offhand, that the function which he exer- 
cises for the Legislature is in itself a legislative act. It is merely 
the ascertainment of facts to aid the Legislature in performing 
such legislative acts. Therefore his position is not open to the 
objection of combining purely executive and purely legislative 
acts in one officer or body, (See Springer v. Philippine Islands, 
277 U. S. 189, at 202-3). Without having made any thorough ex- 
amination of the authorities, I do not see, offhand, any constitu- 
tional reason which would prevent the creation of an independent 
officer upon whose investigation and findings in their respective 
spheres, both the Executive and Legislature might predicate their 
respective constitutional action. 

But Iam not prepared to say that the existing method of the 
Temoval of the Comptroller General is a constitutional method. 
He is an officer of the United States, appointed by the President 
on the advice of the Senate. He exercises some functions which 
are purely in aid of the Executive and some which are purely in 
aid of the Legislature. Thus far the Supreme Court has gone 
merely to the extent of holding that “purely executive officers” 
could be removed only by the President (Myers v. United States, 
272 U. S. 52, as limited by Humphrey’s Executor v. United States, 
295 U. S. 602). 

The Court further has held that, in respect to an officer or board 
exercising quasilegislative and quasijudicial powers combined with 
the exercise of certain executive functions which were merely 
collateral to the disc e and effectuation of such above-men- 
tioned quasilegislative and quasijudicial powers, it was competent 
for the Congress to restrict his removal by the President to a 
removal for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office 
(Humphrey’s Executor v. United States, 295 U. S. 602). 

Between these two points actually decided in the foregoing cases 
the Court avowedly left undecided, for future action, a zone of 
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possible cases. So far as I am aware, the Court has never held 
that Congress would be permitted to share with the executive 
power by joint resolution the removal of an officer of the United 
States. In fact, in the Humphrey case counsel relied upon the 
fact that Congress did not so share in the removal power as 
ground for arguing that the statute involved in that case was 
constitutional. 

I therefore cannot advise you that the method provided in the 
present Budget law for the removal of the Comptroller General 
is constitutional. I am inclined to think that there is great 
danger that it might not be so held. But on the authority of 
the Humphrey decision it would now seem probably constitu- 
tional for Congress to achieve practically the same purpose of 
making the Comptroller General an independent officer, free 
from Executive domination, by providing that he could not be 
removed by the Executive except for inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office. 

I am not sure that the foregoing discussion will be of any 
great help to you in your problem. But if there is any further 
way in which I can be of assistance, I should be glad to try to 
do so. 

Very sincerely ‘yours, HENRY L. STIMSON. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself such time 
as may be necessary to make a brief statement. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing the debate on this bill, I think 
every Member of the House must admit there has been a 
fair division of time so far as the requests that have been 
made on me are concerned. Every Member has been recog- 
nized with the exception of two or three who were not here 
when their names were called. 

I want to urge the Members to be present tomorrow at 
noon, because the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] 
has announced he will offer an amendment to strike out the 
enacting clause, which, if adopted, will kill the bill, as we 
all know. 

Under the regular rules of the House, but 5 minutes is 
allowed on each side for debate. Unless there is a unani- 
mous consent agreement the vote will be taken when 10 
minutes have been consumed. I sincerely hope, therefore, 
that all Members will be present. I have promised that no 
unanimous-consent requests would be granted this evening, 
and I intend to keep that promise. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. First, if a motion to strike 
out the enacting clause prevails, no harm is done to the 
program of reorganization, because we have already passed 
a reorganization bill which is over in the Senate and that 
body can go ahead and act. Why we turned this double 
somersault by passing a bill the second time, I cannot con- 
ceive, nor can certain other Members. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman is too good a parlia- 
mentarian not to understand why it is necessary. There is 
no use explaining it because he knows as well as I know and 


I would be consuming time if I endeavored to explain to 


him. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I know we passed a bill 
providing for reorganization last year that is now over in 
the Senate. The gentleman is trying to get us to pass a 
bill the second time, so that if we struck out the enacting 
clause we would still have the reorganization bill over in 
the Senate. On the second point, I hope the gentleman 
will be liberal on the motion to strike out the enacting 
clause. We ought: to have about 2 hours’ debate on that 
motion. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I think the gentleman had better appeal 
to the Members of the House and not to me, as I am only 1 
of 435 Members. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The gentleman said there 
would be only 10 minutes debate, but after the motion is 
made a Member may rise and move to strike out the last 
word, the second word, the third and fourth and part of 
the fifth word. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Probably if the Chair recognized gentle- 
men, the debate can be prolonged in that way. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. I want to thank the gentleman for what 
he said about liberality in debate. The gentleman is a 
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splendid man. He is always courteous, May I ask him this: 
In view of the fact that he fought every inch of the way to 
close debate all along and lost, is he not happy now that he 
has lost and that an opportunity has been given the Members 
of the House to express themselves regardless of the attitude 
of the leadership, as expressed by the gentleman whom I am 
addressing? 

Mr. COCHRAN, In answer to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, let the Recorp show that when I made the motion to 
close debate there was pending but one request that had been 
made for time. That request was by a gentleman who had 
consumed 30 minutes and had used time even before the bill 
was called up in the House. 

Mr. MICHENER, I just wanted to know if the gentleman 
did not feel better in view of what has happened. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I do not think I lost my good nature at 
any time since the bill has been up for consideration, and I 
do not propose to. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am sure of that. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman’s feelings would not show 
in the Recorp anyway. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, in closing this debate I 
want to say in my opinion this reorganization bill is unques- 
tionably one of the most important measures to come before 
this session of the Congress. For nearly 50 years the need of 
reorganization of the Federal departments and independent 
agencies has been recognized. A committee was appointed 
by the Congress to investigate and to make recommenda- 
tions for the reorganization of the Government back in 1875, 
another in 1882, still another in 1887, and again in 1893 and 
1894. These committees made extensive investigations and 
reports, but no action was taken. Theodore Roosevelt, dur- 
ing his term of office, urged reorganization, and a committee 
of Congress was at work then. During the administration 
of President Taft a special Commission on Efficiency and 
Economy was created upon his recommendation, but again 
nothing came of it. Presidents Woodrow Wilson, Warren 
Harding, Calvin Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover all recognized 
the great need for improving the executive machinery of the 
Government, and urged that something be done about it, but 
no changes of any importance were made. All this while 
the number of independent boards, commissions, authorities, 
administrations, departments, and bureaus was constantly 
increasing. In 1932 Congress granted to President Hoover 
the authority to make transfers and consolidations and 
otherwise to reorganize the administrative branch of the 
Government by Executive order. This authority was re- 
newed in 1933 and granted to President Roosevelt for the 
first 18 months of his term. This act of Congress, which 
was much broader in scope than the reorganization bill, was 
signed by President Hoover on March 3, 1933. President 
Hoover recommended that this authority be granted to his 
successor in the following words: 

We may frankly admit the practical difficulties of such reorgani- 
zation. Not only do different factions of the Government fear 
such reorganization, but many associations and agencies through- 
out the country will be alarmed that the particular function to 
which they are devoted may in some fashion be curtailed. Pro- 
posals to the Congress of detailed plans for the reorganization of 
the many different bureaus and independent agencies have always 
proved in the past to be a signal for the mobilization of opposition 
from all quarters which has destroyed the possibility of construc- 
tive action. 

The need for reorganization was never greater than it is 
at present. The number of departments and independent 
agencies has grown until now there are more than 130. The 
Federal Government needs to follow the example of many 
of the States and reorganize this vast machinery of overlap- 
ping and duplicating agencies and bureaus. To refuse to do 
sO now may mean that it will be left undone for another 50 
years of futile effort. 

It is conceded on all sides by those who are familiar with 
the history of the attempts at reorganization that the only 
way in which it can be brought about is to grant the neces- 
sary authority to the President, under such limitations, re- 
strictions, and standards as Congress may prescribe. This is 
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exactly what is proposed in the pending reorganization bill. 
The authority is granted to the President for a limited time— 
2 years. The authority granted to the President does not in 
any way prohibit the Congress from making any reorganiza- 
tion by law which the Congress may see fit to do. Congress 
does not in any way give up its authority to reorganize the 
executive agencies by direct legislative act. 

Why, then, has all this furor and misrepresentation been 
raised about the reorganization provision of this bill? If it 
was sane and salutary to vest this authority in President 
Hoover in 1932 and in President Roosevelt in 1933, why has 
it now become a “dangerous concentration of Executive au- 
thority”? I have yet to hear anyone cite a single case of 
abuse of this authority by the President when he had it 
under much broader provisions in 1933 and 1934, The reason 
why a campaign of fear and misrepresentation has been car- 
ried on about this provision is now clear. The public has 
been led to believe by a widespread campaign of fear and 
misinformation that this bill would make the President a 
virtual dictator. This campaign is not based upon what the 
bill contains. There is nothing whatever in the bill to justify 
these charges. There is nothing new or radical in this bill. 
All of the authority vested in the President by this bill has 
been granted to him on previous occasions, The bill follows 
very closely the reorganization provisions which have been 
adopted in more than half of the State governments and by 
many of our cities. 

Let us consider another major provision of the bill. 
It provides for a single civil-service administrator and for 
a civil-service board of seven members in the place of the 
present Civil Service Commission. This change has been 
recommended on numerous occasions within recent years 
by civic organizations. It was recommended by President 
Hoover in 1932. At that time I introduced in the House of 
Representatives a bill providing for a single Civil Service 
Administrator and no one then criticized the bill on the 
ground that it would give too much authority to the Presi- 
dent. Last year 5 States adopted civil-service laws for the 
first time, and in every one of these States provision was 
made for a single civil-service administrator. No large 
business corporation would think for a moment of setting 
up a personnel board headed by a commission of three 
members. Business and industrial corporations use a sin- 
gle personnel director in order to get efficient administra- 
tion. This is exactly what we propose in the Government. 
The reorganization bill provides for the extension of the 
civil service. In order to extend the civil service, however, 
it is necessary to improve the efficiency of the administra- 
tion by placing a single responsible executive officer in 
charge. 

Another major feature of the reorganization bill relates 
to auditing and accounting. The bill creates an auditor 
general whose business it is to make an independent audit 
of the expenditures of the departments and to report to 
Congress so that it may know how the appropriations which 
it has voted have been expended. I am sure that most of 
you will be amazed when I say that Congress has never in the 
entire history of this country received an independent audit 
report upon the expenditures of the public funds. The pro- 
vision in the reorganization bill for a prompt, careful, and 
complete audit of every dollar spent by the executive de- 
partments is one of the most salutary steps which can be 
taken to safeguard public funds. No business concern 
would think of going along from year to year without hav- 
ing an outside or independent audit made of its books, and 
a report to the board of directors. That is exactly what is 
proposed in the reorganization bill. 

At the present time we have a Comptroller General who is 
both a comptroller and an auditor. The result has been that 
his time has been taken up with his controlling functions, 
and he has not made audit reports to Congress. What we 
propose to do is to follow the almost universal practice in 
business and in Government: To divide the work of comp- 
trolling and auditing and to place the independent audit 
under a new official, an auditor general, who will be responsi- 
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ble only to the Congress. The Comptroller General, who, 
under this bill, will be the chief accounting officer, will be in 
the executive branch under the President. Prior to 1921 the 
comptroller was in one of the executive departments, the 
Treasury. There is nothing dangerous about this change. 
It merely follows the most approved principles of financial 
management. It is the practice in all business concerns to 
place the comptroller under the manager or executive officer. 
The safeguards against improper and illegal expenditures 
are strengthened by this bill. Yet we have heard all sorts of 
misrepresentations about this feature of the reorganization 
bill, It has been asserted that it would take away from Con- 
gress the control over the purse. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The control by Congress will be greatly in- 
creased by this bill, because Congress will have for the first 
time an independent audit and a means whereby executive 
officers may be held to strict accountability for their use 
of public funds. It is interesting to note that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in 1934 made the identical 
recommendation. A distinguished committee of outstanding 
businessmen headed by Matthew S. Sloan in 1934 stated: 

The committee is convinced that acco - 
gated from auditing and that accounting meee Bee 5 79 
an agency under the control of the President. Such a system 
would provide the administration with machinery necessary to 
establish control over expenditures and also afford Congress an 


independent agency for chec the fiscal 
1 king operations of the 


* s * . . . s 
There should be a General Accounting Office under the 
of the President; this office should have IDA responsibility 8 ji 
ganizing the accounting system, standardizing accounting, and | 
incorporating those modern features which will afford the data | 


indispensable for a satisfactory periodic check-up and 
fiscal operations (pp. 16 and 18). R ee 


The reorganization bill provides for the creation of a De- 
partment of Welfare. At the present time there are more 
than 30 separate bureaus and independent agencies of the 
Government carrying on welfare and health work. These 
activities do not belong in any of the existing 10 departments 
of the Government. This is indicated by the fact that they | 
are at the present time spread over practically all of the 
regular departments, As far back as 1923 President Harding 
recommended the creation of a welfare department. A joint 
committee of Congress in 1924 recommended its creation. 
Everyone knows that the welfare work of the Government has 
greatly increased since that time. There can be no satisfac- 
tory reorganization of the Government without the provision. 
for a welfare department. These activities of the Govern- 
ment can be administered with greater efficiency and economy: 
if they are located in one department. 


I want to quote briefly from Walter Lippmann in his column 
Today and Tomorrow of April 5. Walter Lippmann, it will be 
remembered, was a supporter of Governor Landon in 1936. 
He has been opposed to many of the New Deal policies. Con- 
cerning the reorganization bill, he stated: 

So the question for me is whether an essentially good bill t 
to be defeated, not on its merits but on the pene — sions thet 
it is a good moment to clip the authority of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. It is the question of whether the end justifies the 
means. 

But to reach this end by defeating an esseritially good measure, 
and to defeat this measure by an agitation that á the 
intrinsic merits of the issue is a most undesirable procedure in a 
democracy. To do that is to stoop to conquer and to make the end 
justify the means. That is something that the champions of liberty | 
in the world today cannot afford to indulge in. For the essence 
of popular government depends upon the conviction that issues | 
will be determined by a debate that seeks the truth. And, in the 


long run, I cannot believe that any good can come from anything 
which undermines this conviction. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having, 
resumed the chair, Mr. McCormack, Chairman of the Com- | 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had under consideration 
the bill S. 3331, had come to no resolution thereon. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
speech I delivered in the House a few years ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter addressed to the Members of the House by R. T. 
Barry, secretary of the trustees and members of the Group 
Health Association, Inc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Crrron] may be 
permitted to extend his remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a letter which he received from the Secretary 
of State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Leavy asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BOYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a short editorial from the Quincy Herald-Whig, my home 
paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG] may 
have permission to extend his own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein certain data with reference to the for- 
mation of bureaus and agencies of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein certain newspaper statements and certain excerpts 
from hearings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein editorials from the St. Louis Star-Times and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp by inserting three 
very short radio addresses made today over station WJSV. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a statement by Senator Harry F. Byrp on the costs of gov- 
ernment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? A 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp the remarks I made today in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and to include therein two letters I 
have received. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the revision of my remarks 
made this afternoon three or four brief telegrams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachuseits? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under special order made 
on the 31st of March, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hosss] was granted permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on tomorrow at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day. The gentleman from Alabama cannot 
be here on tomorrow, and he has requested me to ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] may have time granted to the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Hosss for 10 days on account of the deaths of his mother 
and his nephew. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 7836. An act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended, by including hops as a commodity to which 
orders under such Act are applicable; and 

H. R. 9605. An act to provide for a commissioned strength 
of 14,659 for the Regular Army. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 284. An act for the relief of Clear Creek Mountain 
Springs, Inc.; 

S. 1448. An act for the relief of the Northeastern Piping 
& Construction Corporation, of North Tonawanda, N. Y.; 

S. 1660. An act for the relief of Essie E. Leatherwood; and 

S. 3464. An act to extend the Metlakahtla Indians’ Citizen- 
ship Act. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, April 7, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


There will be a meeting of the full open Committee, Naval 
Affairs, at 10 a. m. Thursday, April 7, 1938; continuation of 
consideration of H. R. 9315, to regulate the distribution, pro- 
motion, and retirement of officers of the line of the Navy, and 
for other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 

There will be an executive session of the Committee on the 
Public Lands, Thursday, April 7, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
328, House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors will meet Thurs- 
day, April 7, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., to hold hearings on H. R. 
8327. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Matonry’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m. Thursday, April 7, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Continuation of hearings on S. 1261—through rates. 
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There will be a meeting of Mr. BULWINKLE’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m. Thursday, April 7, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Hearings on H. R. 9073—to extend services of the Cape Fear 
River. 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Ercuer’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
a. m. Monday, April 11, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Hearings on S. 3255, a bill to regulate over-the-counter 
marketing. 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce at 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 12, 1938. 
Business to be considered: Hearing on H. R. 9047—control of 
venereal diseases, and other kindred bills. 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


Set forth below are dates, times of metings, subjcts of 
hearings, and parties to be heard, with respect to a number 
of hearings scheduled before the Flood Control Committee: 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Thursday, April 7, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives 
of the upper Ohio and tributaries on levees, walls, and reser- 
voirs will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Friday, April 8, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives 
of the Los Angeles area will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Saturday, April 9, 1938, at 10 a.m. Local representatives 
of other drainage-basin areas will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings on 
Monday, April 11, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives of 
the Red River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings on 
Tuesday, April 12, 1938, at 10 a.m. Local representatives of 
the Arkansas River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings on 
Wednesday, April 13, 1938, at 10 a.m. Local representatives 
of the White River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings on 
Thursday, April 14, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives 
of the Missouri River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings on 
Friday, April 15, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives of 
the lower Mississippi River and other tributaries will be 
heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings on 
Saturday, April 16, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives 
of the lower Mississippi River and other tributaries will be 
heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings on 
Monday, April 18, 1938, at 10 a. m. Senators and Members 
of Congress will be heard. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee will hold 
hearings at 10 a. m. in room 219, House Office Building, 
on the following bills on the dates indicated: 

Tuesday, April 12, 1938: 

H. R. 6797. To provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of one or more fish-cultural stations in 
each of the States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

H. R. 8956. To provide for the conservation of the fishery 
resources of the Columbia River; establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho and for the conduct of necessary in- 
vestigations, surveys, stream improvements, and stocking 
operations for these purposes. 

S. 2307. To provide for the conservation of the fishery re- 
sources of the Columbia River, establishment, operation, and 
maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho, and for the conduct of necessary investigations, 
surveys, stream improvements, and stocking operations for 
these purposes. 

Thursday, April 14, 1938: 

H. R. 8533. To amend section 4370 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (U. S. C., 1934 ed, title 46, sec. 316). 
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Tuesday, April 19, 1938: 

H. R. 5629. To exempt motorboats less than 21 feet in 
length not carrying passengers for hire from the act of 
June 9, 1910, regulating the equipment of motorboats. 

H.R. 7089. To require examinations for issuance of motor- 
boat operator’s license. 

H. R. 8839. To amend laws for preventing collisions of 
vessels, to regulate equipment of motorboats on the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, to regulate inspection and 
manning of certain motorboats which are not used ex- 
clusively for pleasure and those which are not engaged 
exclusively in the fisheries on inland waters of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1217. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated March 25, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, on studies and inves- 
tigations of beach erosion at Daytona Beach, Fla., made by 
the Beach Erosion Board, in cooperation with the State of 
Florida, acting through the Engineering Experiment Station, 
University of Florida, and the city of Daytona Beach, Fla., 
as authorized by the River and Harbor Act approved July 
3, 1930, and the act of Congress approved June 26, 1936 
(H. Doc. No. 571); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with 12 illustrations. 

1218. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated March 4, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustrations, on reexamination of 
Hudson River, N. Y., between Albany and Waterford, re- 
quested by resolution of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, House of Representatives, adopted January 27, 1937 
(H. Doc. No. 572); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with two illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. FADDIS: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3590. An 
act to amend an act entitled “An act for making further and 
more effectual provision for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended by the 
act of June 4, 1920, so as to make available certain other 
officers for General Staff duty; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2099). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAINES: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 9601. A bill to amend the acts for promoting 
the circulation of reading matter among the blind; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2100). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROMJUE: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 8037. A bill to amend the law relating to 
appointment of postmasters; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2101). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mrs. O’DAY: Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. H. R. 7793. A bill for the relief of Nicholas de Lipski; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2098). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. VOORHIS: A bill (H. R. 10173) to amend section 5 
of Public Law No. 738 of the Seventy-fourth Congress; to the 
Committee on Flood Control, 
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By Mr. BIGELOW: A bill (H. R. 10174) to amend an act 
entitled the “Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933”; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOLAND of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10175) to 
provide for the education of all types of physically handi- 
capped children, to make an appropriation of money there- 
for, and to regulate its expenditure; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. EICHER: A bill (H. R. 10176) to amend the anti- 
trust laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUNN: A bill (H. R. 10177) authorizing the organi- 
zation of a full regiment of colored combat troops as a part 
of the National Guard of the State of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCE: A bill (H. R. 10178) to amend section 8 
of the National Defense Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10179) to 
amend the Wisconsin Chippewa Jurisdictional Act of August 
30, 1935 (49 Stat. 1049); to clarify the act, to make it more 
equitable, and to extend the time for filing; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MAY: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 48) 
creating a congressional committee to investigate the need 
for Government reorganization; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 10180) for the relief of 
the International Oil Co., of Minot, N. Dak.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10181) 
granting an increase of pension to Mertie Lorain Anderson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DISNEY: A bill (H. R. 10182) granting a pension 
to D. F. MacMartin; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 10183) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Inez Clair Bandholtz; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. McGRATH: A bill (H. R. 10184) for the relief of 
William H. Radcliffe; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4761. By Mr. ENGEL: Petition of Harry L. Doty, Maurice 
M. Ward, Arthur E. Versluis, Wilford Hinshaw, and others, 
of Traverse City, Mich., protesting against the levying of 
any excise or processing taxes on primary food products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4762. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of the Ellis 
County Agricultural Association of Waxahachie, Tex., favor- 
ing legislation to pay cotton farmers full parity prices for 
their 1938 cotton crop; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4763. Also, petition of Earlie H. Brannon, of Teague; 
Otis Strange, of Bynum; Rupert C. Robertson, of Kosse; 
and Frank P. Merryman, of Easterly, all of the State of 
Texas, favoring House bill 8893; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4764. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the Interstate Air- 
ways Committee, Washington, D. C., concerning House bill 
9738; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

4765. By Mr. MAVERICK: Petition of over 1,000 peti- 
tioners, protesting against the passage of House bill 9604, in- 
troduced by Mr. May, of Kentucky; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

4766. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., urging the passage of Senate bill 2819; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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4767. Also, petition of the Interstate Airways Committee, 
Washington, D. C., concerning the Lea bill (H. R. 9738); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4768. By Mr. QUINN: Resolution of the Tarentum District 
Industrial Union Council, Tarentum, Pa., R. E. Weems, re- 
cording secretary, opposing the Copeland-Bland bill (S. 3078), 
and demanding that Harry Bridges and the International 
Longshoremen’s Union be given a hearing before the Senate 
Committee on Commerce; to the Committee on Labor. 

4769. By Mr. RICH: Petition of citizens of Bradford, Pa., 
protesting against the passage of Senate bill 3331, the re- 
organization bill; to the Committee on Government Organi- 
zation. 

4770. By Mr. HANCOCK of New York: Resolution adopted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Cortland, N. Y., in opposi- 
tion to the reorganization bill; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Organization. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, APRIL 7, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 5, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Wednesday, April 6, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7448) to provide for experimental air-mail services 
to further develop safety, efficiency, and economy, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 28) authorizing 
the Special Committee to Investigate Unemployment and 
Relief, United States Senate, to have printed for its use 
additional copies of the hearings on the resolution (S. Res. 
36) creating a Special Committee to Investigate Unemploy- 
ment and Relief. 

The message further announced that the House had 
agreed to concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 47), in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring), That the Notes to the Rules of Civil Procedure for the 
District Courts of the United States, prepared under the direction 
of the Advisory Committee on Rules for Civil Procedure, be 
printed as a House document; and that 26,000 additional copies 
shall be printed, of which 17,000 copies shall be for the use of 
the House document room and 9,000 copies shall be for the use 
of the Senate document room. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had af- 
fixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 284. An act for the relief of Clear Creek Mountain 
Springs, Inc.; 

S. 1448. An act for the relief of the Northeastern Piping 
& Construction Corporation, of North Tonawanda, N. Y.; 

S. 1660. An act for the relief of Essie E. Leatherwood; 

S. 3464. An act to extend the Metlakahtla Indians’ Citi- 
zenship Act; 

H. R. 7836. An act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended, by including hops as a commodity to which 
orders under such act are applicable; and ` 

H. R. 9605. An act to provide for a commissioned strength 
of 14,659 for the Regular Army. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr, MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Donahey La Follette King 
Austin uffy Lee Radcliffe 
Bailey Ellender Lodge Reames 
Bankhead Frazier Logan Reynolds 
Barkley George Lonergan Russell 
Gerry Lundeen Schwartz 
Bilbo Gibson McAdoo Sheppard 
Bone Gillette McCarran Shipstead 
Glass McGill Smathers 
dges Green McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, Mich. Guffey McNary Thomas, Utah 
ey Hale Maloney Town: 
Bulow Harrison Miller Truman 
Burke Hatch Minton Vandenberg 
Byrd Hayden Murray Van Nuys 
Byrnes Herring Neely 
Capper Hill Norris Walsh 
Caraway Hitchcock Nye Wheeler 
Clark Holt O'Mahoney White 
Connally Hughes Overton 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Pittman 
Dieterich Johnson,Colo. Pope 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Florida 
LMr. AnprEws] and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
SCHWELLENBACH] are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MILTON], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Tres! are detained on important 
public business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrx] is detained 
on official business in his State. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is unavoidably 
detained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have an- 
Swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE ADMINISTRATION OF 
CIVIL SERVICE 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication, which will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, April 6, 1938. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: 

It is not convenient for me to serve on the Special Committee 

to Investigate the Administration of the Civil Service System, 


authorized by Senate Resolution 198, and I therefore tender my 
resignation as a member of the said committee. 


Respectfully, 3 i 


The VICE PRESIDENT. To fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN] 
as a member of the special committee, the Chair appoints the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Hrrcucocx]. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—MOTION TO RECONSIDER 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I enter a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Army appropriation bill, being 
House bill 9995, was passed on yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered. 

; SCOTT HART 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2261) 
for the relief of Scott Hart, which were, on page 1, line 5, 
after “Hart”, to insert “, of Lewes, Delaware”; on page 1, line 
7, to strike out “or about”; on page 1, line 8, to strike out 
„17“ and to insert “18”; and on page 1, line 10, after 
“Lewes”, to insert “(Delaware) .” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 
The motion was agreed to. 
.PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 

adopted by the Elmhurst Heights (N. Y.) Taxpayers’ Asso- 
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ciation, favoring the enactment of legislation for the relief 
of owners of homes mortgaged to the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, which were referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
the State of New York, praying for the enactment of the bill 
(S. 3549) to prevent discrimination against graduates of cer- 
tain schools in the making of appointments to Government 
positions, the qualifications for which include legal training 
or legal experience, which was referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
Lee Bros., Inc., of New York City, N. Y., endorsing resolu- 
tions adopted by the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, praying for an amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act so that pay-roll taxes, equally divided between 
employers and employees, may remain at the present level, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Ithaca Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 379, of Ithaca, N. Y., favoring a con- 
gressional investigation of the condition of the newspaper- 
print stock used by publishers in the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Rochester, N. Y., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to permit the shipment of intoxicating liquors 
through the mails, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Essex 
County (N. Y.) Petroleum Industries Committee, favoring 
the repeal of Federal taxes on gasoline and lubricating oils, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Creedmoor 
Civic Association, and the Queenlawn Park Civic Associa- 
tion, of Queens Village, both in the State of New York, pro- 
testing against the enactment of legislation imposing a Fed- 
eral tax on fuel oil, which were ordered to lie on the table, 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2409) for the relief of certain 
officers of the United States Navy and the United States 
Marine Corps, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 1574) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on April 6, 1938, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the following enrolled 
bills: 

S. 2698. An act to set aside certain lands in Oklahoma for 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians; 

S. 3105. An act to amend the Commodity Exchange Act, as 
amended, to extend its provisions to wool tops; and 

S. 3304. An act to promote air commerce by providing for 
the closing of Military Road. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 3804) authorizing the temporary detail of United 
States employees, possessing special qualifications, to gov- 
ernments of American republics and the Philippines, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

By Mr. WALSH (by request): 

A bill (S. 3805) to adjust the lineal positions on the Navy 
list of certain officers of the Supply Corps of the United 
States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3806) to validate certain payments to employees 
of the former United States Shipping Board (Emergency) 
Merchant Fleet Corporation; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BONE: 

A bill (S. 3807) to amend sections 811 (b) and 907 (c) of 
the Social Security Act; to the Committee on Finance, 
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TAX REVISION—AMENDMENTS 

Mr. BILBO submitted an amendment intended to be 

proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted sundry amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9682) to 
provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9682) to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize taxation, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. McADOO submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah submitted several amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9682) to 
provide reyenue, equalize taxation, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
262), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs hereby is au- 
thorized to employ an assistant clerk to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate at the rate of $1,800 per annum until the end of 
the present session. 


PRINTING OF REPORT OF COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 


On motion by Mr. HAYDEN, it was 


Ordered, That the letter from the president of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, together with the report of the proceedings 
of the thirtieth meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, held at New York, N. Y., June 20-25, 1937, be printed 
as a Senate document. 


INSURANCE REQUIREMENT FOR PUBLIC CABS IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the bill (H. R. 7084) to provide 
that all cabs for hire in the District of Columbia be compelled 
to carry insurance for the protection of passengers, and for 
other purposes, was reported favorably by the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and was amended and passed by 
the Senate on March 25. A motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was entered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. AnpRews]. He advises me that he now desires 
to withdraw the motion, and that he has no objection to the 
bill. ‘Therefore, on behalf of the Senator from Florida, I ask 
unanimous consent that the motion to reconsider may be 
withdrawn, and that the bill be transmitted to the House for 
action on the Senate amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed is withdrawn, 
and the request of the Senator from Utah will be complied 
with. 

ECONOMIC SECURITY AND JUSTICE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR MURRAY 

[Mr. Pore asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 

- Record a radio address on the subject Economic Security and 
Justice, delivered by Senator Murray on March 18, 1938, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ELIMINATING PROFITS OF WAR—ADDRESS BY SENATOR REYNOLDS 

(Mr. Reyno.ps asked and obtained leave to have printed 

in the Recor a radio address on the subject Eliminating 
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Profits of War, delivered by him on April 2, 1938, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN—-ADDRESS BY TOM DAVIS 


(Mr. HERRING asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address on Abraham Lincoln delivered by, 
Tom Davis, of Minneapolis, Minn., on February 12, 1938, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Calloway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 9621) making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and 
for other purposes, asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. TAYLOR- of Colorado, Mr. Jonnson of Oklahoma, Mr. 
ScrucHam, Mr. O’Neat of Kentucky, Mr. FITZPATRICK, Mr. 
Leavy, Mr. RICH, Mr. LAMBERTSON, and Mr. CARTER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

TAX REVISION 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9682) to provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, that it be read 
for amendment, and that the amendments of the committee 
be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BILBO. I submit an amendment to the pending bill 
and ask that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I shall occupy as short a 
time as possible in a brief explanation of the pending bill 
which many of us conceive to be a very important legislative 
proposal. 

At the outset, I desire to express my very sincere con- 
gratulations to the members of the Finance Committee who 
served with me in the formulation of the bill as it has been 
reported to the Senate. Never in my 27 years’ experience 
in Congress have I observed a committee that worked more 
zealously and performed their work, in my opinion, in an 
abler manner than did the membership of the Finance Com- 
mittee in this instance. It took the other House some 4 
months to draft this bill, and they performed a splendid 
service. They gave every consideration to the many tax 
questions involved, and brought out a bill which, in my opin- 
ion, is a vast improvement over the present law. So I pay 
my tribute to the membership of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for the fine services they rendered in presenting to us 
this bill, House bill 9682. 

So anxious were the members of the Committee on Finance 
to formulate the bill at the earliest possible date that they 
were not content with working merely an hour and a half 
or two hours in the morning. After we received the bill from 
the House the members of the Finance Committee met at 
9:30 in the morning, worked as long as they could, until they 
were called to the floor of the Senate, reconvened in the 
afternoon, and even convened at one night session in order 
to expedite the consideration of the bill. I may say, as an 
evidence of the industry and the zeal and the interest dis- 
played by the membership of the Finance Committee in 
considering the bill, that at the night session of the committee 
every one of the 21 members was present and voted on the 
various propositions. So I appreciate their cooperation; and 
I believe we have presented to this body a bill which, if en- 
acted into law, will go far toward removing some of the 
fears that exist in the country, and restoring the confidence 
in the Government which has been lost by some persons. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has been very generous 
in his compliments to the members of the Finance Commit- 
tee. I think it is no more than fair to interrupt him to say 
from this side of the aisle that whatever credit belongs to 
the task which has been done is primarily due to the atti- 
tude of the chairman of the committee and his leadership in 
this connection. 

Mr. HARRISON. I appreciate what the Senator says, but 
I claim no credit for what the committee has done, and 
care nothing about any laurels that might be heaped upon 
me. My sincere desire is to try to help the country, and to 
try to put through some of the ideas which have been pre- 
sented in the lines of the Senate proposal. 

Mr. President, I might take as the basis of the work of 
the Finance Committee, and of my philosophy of what ought 
to be done at this time, so far as the tax structure is con- 
cerned, the wise words uttered by one who is very close to 
‘the President of the United States. Indeed, I know of no 
higher authority on tax matters than the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau. In a very admirable speech 
which he made before the Academy of Political Science in 
New York City on November 10, 1937, he expressed himself 
in plain language on these matters. Among other things, he 
said: 

The basic need today is to foster the full application of the driv- 
ing force of private capital. We want to see capital go into the 
productive channels of private industry. We want to see private 
business expand. We believe that much of the remaining unem- 
ployment will disappear as private capital funds are increasingly 
employed in productive enterprises. 

What wise words! What splendid philosophy! What con- 
fidence will be given to the country when we here, charged 
with the responsibility, carry out those ideas! So the golden 
‘thread of those words was woven into the work of the 
Finance Committee, and is incorporated in the measure we 
have presented here. 

I know that differences of opinion may be voiced here as 
to the details of this legislation. That is all right. There 
may be some contests here in connection with the bill; but 
the reason why the Finance Committee worked so zealously 
and industriously was to present the bill promptly to the 
Senate, in order that we might get it into conference, and 
the conferees might agree upon it, and then the bill might 
be approved by the President. We believed that prompt 
action would be helpful to the country. 

Mr. President, with that preface I desire to discuss briefly 
some of the provisions of the bill. 

One of the provisions is the undistributed-profits tax. We 
have heard of that tax before. It was quite an issue in 
1936. In theory, the undistributed-profits tax is a beautiful 
thing. It looks bad for a corporation to build up enormous 
surpluses, and not distribute among its shareholders some 
dividends growing out of the profits that accrue. The 
tax, however, has proven harmful. It has been so compli- 
cated in its working that it has brought about almost a 
unanimous condemnation upon the part of the business peo- 
ple of the country. 

The House bill made a tremendous improvement in the 
law passed in 1936 imposing a tax on undistributed profits. 

What was done in the House bill was to say that a 
20-percent maximum tax should be imposed on corporate 
profits, and then it was provided in the House bill that if 
50 percent of the earnings were distributed a tax of only 18 
percent would be imposed. If all of the earnings were dis- 
tributed a tax of only 16 percent would be imposed. As a 
matter of fact, however, the minimum tax is not 16 percent 
of the profits, as the country may have been led to believe, 
but the minimum tax is 1634 percent of the adjusted net 
income of the corporation, if sufficient earnings are retained 
to pay the tax. 

What the House has done, as I say, is a great improvement 
over the present law, because the largest tax a corporation 
would have to pay on the profits it made would be 20 percent 

-annually, and the tax might go down to 1634 percent of the 
adjusted net income for the year, depending, as I say, on the 
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amount of distribution of profits to the shareholders. But, 
Mr. President, if we take the House provision and read the 
so-called “notch” section, which has been placed in the bill 
to remove the very abrupt tax rise in the case of a corpora- 
tion making over $25,000, there is hardly a lawyer in Wash- 
ington who can understand it. There is hardly a Senator 
who can understand it. I had it worked out by three of my 
experts day before yesterday in an effort to familiarize myself 
again with it, and I find that I have to have a lesson in it 
about every other day in order to grasp it; and even the 
three experts that I had—and I think they are the best in 
the country—differed somewhat as to the method by which 
the tax should be computed. 

I could give an illustration to show how complicated that 
computation is, but I will not, because I do not want to take 
up the time. As we proceed and get into that matter I shall 
offer some illustrations to show the very great complexity. 

Of course, the provision in the present law as to the tax 
on undistributed profits is equally as complex, because while 
we graduate the rate from 8 percent on the first $2,000 of 
income, to 15 percent in case of net incomes in excess of 
$40,000, when we begin to figure the amount retained out of 
the profits; the tax computation becomes more confusing 
and more complicated. 

We have tried to make the matter simple. I believe that 
tax laws ought to be just as simple as they can be made, 
and when a tax of, say, 18 percent flat is imposed on cor- 
poration profits, the corporations understand what that 
means. The average fellow who keeps books can figure what 
the profits are, and apply 18 percent, and the corporation 
does not have to go through the complicated mess provided 
in the House bill or in the present law. 

The only hint at any kind of a complication in the Senate 
committee bill is in the effort to protect the corporations 
which make less than $25,000, and we have a formula for 
that which is just as simple as can be, and yet get results. 
We provide that the amount of tax, in such a case, shall be 
reduced by the 10 percent of the difference between the $25,- 
000 and the amount of profits the corporation earns. For ex- 
ample, suppose the corporation makes $10,000, the difference 
between $10,000 and $25,000 would be $15,000, and we pro- 
vide that 10 percent of the $15,000 or $1,500 shall be deducti- 
ble from the taxable income. If that is computed, it will be 
found that the smaller fellow gets greater relief than under 
the House bill and greater relief than under the present law. 

It will be seen from the table that under the formula we 
have adopted a corporation making a net income of $500 
would pay nothing under the Senate committee bill. But 
under the House bill that corporation would pay $62.50, and 
under the present law it would pay $40. I shall place in the 
Recorp later a table giving a comparison between the pro- 
visions in the committee bill and in the present law. 

A corporation which made $1,500 under the Senate com- 
mittee bill would pay no tax, but under the House bill it 
would pay $187. 

A corporation which made $3,000 under the Senate com- 
mittee bill would pay $144; under the House bill it would 
pay $375. 

One hundred and thirty thousand six hundred and seven 
corporations, making profits of $5,000 and under, would pay 
less under the Senate committee bill than under the House 
bill, whereas only about 40,000 would pay more under the 
Senate committee bill than under the House bill. The table 
on page 4 of the report of the Senate committee gives the 
comparison. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How many corporations are there alto- 
gether in the United States? 

Mr. HARRISON. There are about 200,000 which file in- 
come-tax returns. 

Mr, KING. One hundred and ninety-three thousand. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I see a note in the report stating that 
there are about 23,180 having net incomes of over $25,000 
per annum. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. According to the comparison here, the 
corporations would pay a smaller tax under the Senate com- 
mittee bill than under the House bill until the net income 
reaches $7,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is about correct. 

MI. BARKLEY. And from $7,000 on up to $25,000, and on 
up to the limit the tax under the Senate committee bill would 

be larger because of the increase in the flat rate to 18 percent. 

Can the Senator give us the proportion of corporations earn- 

ing less than $25,000 net which would come in the class 

between $7,000 and $25,000? 

Mr, HARRISON. It would be a little over 131,000. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Corporations? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. In other words, we benefit many 
more corporations, and corporations with smaller incomes, 
than would be benefited under the House bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not believe the Senator quite under- 
stood my question. My question was, What proportion of 
corporations which earn net incomes of less than $25,000 are 
included in the brackets between $7,000 and $25,000 where 
the increase in the Senate committee bill begins over the tax 
levied under the House bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. About 20 percent of the corporations 
with net incomes of less than $25,000 have net incomes of 
over $7,000, and pay more tax under the Finance Committee 
bill. The other 80 percent pay less tax. 

Mr. BARKLEY. About 20 percent are in those brackets? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. So we have attempted, for the sake 
of simplicity and for revenue purposes, to impose a tax which 
the average American citizen would understand. The rate is 
quite high, it is true—it is 18 percent—and I do not recall 
that the normal corporation tax has heretofore ever been 
over 15 percent. I think that was the limit of the tax. We 
did impose a somewhat higher tax, I believe, on consolidated 
returns; but the average corporation has paid between 11% 
to 15 percent during recent years. 

According to the estimate of the Treasury Department 
under 1938 conditions, with which we are dealing, under the 
18-percent flat corporation tax, the Government will obtain 
$89,000,000 more than under the undistributed-profits tax 
provided in the House bill. That was one of the reasons why 
we were enabled to strike off some of the miscellaneous taxes. 
That was one reason why we were able to strike out the very 
controversial question with respect to the liquor-tax increase. 
Under the flat corporation tax of 18 percent, we will obtain 
for this year $89,000,000 more than would be obtained under 
the House provision. So much for that. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the two major changes which 
will affect business in this country are embodied in what we 
have done with reference to capital gains and liquidation 
of corporations. Of course, we have progressively advanced 
in the increase of surtaxes. Only a few years ago the maxi- 
mum normal and surtax was 25 percent. We have increased 
it until the surtax in the highest brackets is now 75 per- 
cent, and when we add the 4-percent normal tax to the 
surtax in that bracket, we can understand the proportionate 
partnership the taxpayer has with his Government. The 
Government has about eight-tenths interest, and the tax- 
payer has about two-tenths interest, in those higher brackets. 

In the matter of the capital-gains tax, the House, in my 
opinion, made very fine advancement, but still what they have 
done is complicated. If a person owns a piece of property 
for 2 years, or 3 years, or 5 years, under the present law, only 
a certain proportion of the gain is taken into account, this 
proportion becoming smaller as the time for which the 
property has been held becomes longer. For instance, if one 
has made a capital gain of $100,000 and has held the property 
5 years, under the present law 40 percent of the $100,000 
is taken as the tax base, and of course that would be $40,000. 
If the taxpayer is in the highest bracket, the 75-percent 
bracket, the 75 percent applies to the $40,000, and the tax on 
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that gain would be $30,000. So it can be seen that the capi- 
tal-gains tax under the present law is very high. 

The House made an improvement in that, as I have said. 
They started on a basis of dividing the gains into two classes, 
long-term capital gains and short-term capital gains. Long- 
term capital gains are those made on capital assets which are 
heid for more than a year, and short-term capital gains are 
put in the classification of ordinary incomes. In other words, 
if a person buys a capital asset and sells it within 12 months, 
he pays whatever rate of tax is applied in the bracket in 
which he falls, just as he would on his income from his 
Salary, or interest, or rent, or whatever it may be. 

In the case of long-term gains these are classified in the 
House bill according to months. 

For example, if a taxpayer held his property more than 
13 months but less than 14 months, he would pay on the 
basis of 98 percent of his gain, and then there would be 
applied the rate according to the bracket he may be in. A 
special provision is contained in the bill which provides that 
in no case shall the tax be more than 40 percent of the 
gain taken into account. 

Take the case of a person who has held a piece of prop- 
erty for more than 5 years as it would be affected under the 
House bill. Let us say the gain would be placed at $1,000,- 
000; then 40 percent of that, or $400,000, would be taken 
into account. His tax on this would be at the rate of 40 
percent, which would give a tax of $160,000. This gives a 
rate on the actual gain of 16 percent. But if he held the 
property only 2 or 3 years, the percentage rate would in- 
crease very much. For example, if he held the property 
just over 2 years the effective rate on his capital gain 
would be over 30 percent. 

We thought it was best that on all long-term capital gains 
we should apply a flat rate, and we placed that matter in 
a separate and distinct classification by itself. We provided 
that if a person held a piece of property, a capital asset, 
more than 18 months a 15-percent flat tax rate would be 
applied to it. In order to protect the little taxpayer in the 
smaller brackets so that he would not be hurt by virtue of the 
15-percent flat capital-gains tax we have provided a formula 
under which the taxpayer can take 50 percent of his cap- 
ital gains plus his ordinary income and pay his tax on that. 

For instance, if a taxpayer has a capital long-term gain 
of $10,000 he could take 15 percent of the $10,000 and add 
it to the tax on his ordinary income or he could include 
50 percent of net long-term gain in his income and compute 
tax on that sum at the regular rates. 

We did that in order to protect the little fellow, to give him 
the opportunity in those cases to choose the method providing. 
for the lesser tax. 

In cases of losses from long-term capital gains, the tax- 
payer is not allowed to receive a reduction in tax of more than 
15 percent of such net loss, nor is he allowed to pay a lesser 
tax than would have been payable if he had deducted only 
one-half of his capital net loss from his ordinary income. In 
that case the taxpayer cannot choose the lesser, but the 
Government has the opportunity of imposing the greater for 
the purpose of preventing those in the higher brackets from 
taking advantage of the new tax plan. This treatment of 
capital losses is absolutely consistent with the treatment pro- 
posed for capital gains. As we go along with the bill I shall 
offer some illustrations on that proposition, 

With respect to short-term losses on property held for 18 
months and less, the Senate bill provides that one can apply 
short-term losses against short-term gains. One cannot ap- 
ply a short-term loss against the ordinary income. Under 
the Senate bill, if a taxpayer has made a sale within less than 
18 months, and has a $500,000 loss, for instance, on a short- 
term transaction, but also has a $100,000 gain, he has a $400,- 
000 net loss, and he can carry over that $400,000 loss to the 
next year and apply the short-term loss the next year against 
the short-term gain of the next year, but he cannot apply his 
short-term loss against the long-term gain. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to ask a question? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Is there any provision in the bill to guard 
the Government against any fraudulent loss, for instance, 
loss by sale of property sold purposely at a loss, let us say, 
to.a member of the taxpayer’s family? 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, it must be a bona fide trans- 
action. If there is some fraud attached to the transaction, 
of course, we haye the general provision of the law to catch 
that poor, unfortunate fellow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, so much for the capital gains and loss pro- 
vision, which I can discuss more at length when we get to 
that part of the bill, if someone wishes to ask about it. 

We now come to the liquidation features, which is one of 
the provisions of the bill. In the investigation made of per- 
sonal holding companies by the joint committee last year we 
found much evasion of taxes. We strengthened the law by 
tax legislation in 1937. There is no doubt, so far as personal 
holding companies are concerned, that while they have not 
been outlawed by law, as was done in the case of utility hold- 
ing companies, nevertheless we have castigated them, we have 
condemned them, and we have criticized them, and in the 
opinion of the country they are not in very good standing. 
If that be true, we ought to let them get out of the way and 
liquidate, if they will; so we have placed a provision in the 
bill giving the opportunity for not only personal holding com- 
panies, but for all corporations to liquidate, and in liquidat- 
ing they will pay the 15-percent capital-gains tax which is 
provided in the bill. And we have given them 3 years in 
which to liquidate. That applies to subsidiaries also. 

That provision, together with the 15-percent flat rate on 
capital gains, is an invitation to those in this country who 
have said, “We cannot invest in a legitimate industry. We 
cannot go to Nevada and begin to mine again. We cannot 
go into Oregon and build a big lumber factory, because we 
have to pay such high surtax rates, and the rates on capital 
gains are so high that we cannot venture into such businesses. 
We would rather let our money either go into tax-exempt 
securities or lie idle and frozen.” 

So we say to them, “You can invest your money, you can 
go into business, take a chance, and you will only have to 
pay 15 percent on your capital gain if it is a long-term 
gain.” It is estimated that today, in personal holding com- 
panies alone, there are frozen assets to the amount of be- 
tween two billion and four billion dollars. We say to such 
persons, “If you will liquidate, give the money to your stock- 
holders, or put it into channels of trade and industry, out of 
whatever gain you have made only 15 percent shall be the 
tax.” It is my sincere conviction, and I believe it is the 
opinion of the majority of the Finance Committee, and I 
know it is of the business people of this country, from the 
expressions which have come to our committee, and that we 
hear voiced everywhere, that it might free some of these 
frozen assets, and start the building of new industries and 
the expansion of old industries. 

When I talk about expansion of industry I think again of 
the undistributed-profits tax. The House provision is that 
if all the net income is distributed, there will be a tax of 
only 16 percent on that amount. This bill provides for a 
tax of 18 percent. It is the not-so-well-financed corporation 
which sometimes needs to retain some of its resources in 
its portfolio. If it wants to enlarge its plant, if it wants to 
build a new one, if it wants to pay some debts, the weaker 
corporation is most affected, not the strong corporation 
which has built up and accumulated large reserves. Of 
course it can go ahead and distribute the earnings for 1938 
or 1939, and the fortunate corporation which has built up 
and accumulated a great deal of reserves can go in and 
tap its reserves and say, “We will build up our industry with 
them, or we will distribute all those reserves, because by 
doing it we will simply pay 16 percent.” But the unfortunate 
corporation that does not have the reserves, that is not so 
strong, cannot escape the difficulties. It has to borrow the 
money if it wants to build another plant, or enlarge its 
plant. 

I think it is the duty of the Congress of the United States 
and of everyone in public life to try to encourage private 
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business at this time, according to the philosophy of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in order that we might give em- 
ployment to more people, and reduce the great expenditures 
we are making for the relief of the unemployed of this 
country. 

So, Mr. President, that is what we have provided in 
connection with liquidation of these organizations. 

As to the utilities upon whom we passed a death sen- 
tence in 1935, we have worked out a plan, that is approved 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission, working in co- 
operation with the experts of the joint committee and 
working with the experts of the Treasury Department, which 
permits, under the orders of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, according to the yardstick laid down in the 
law which outlawed these utility holding companies, that 
they can regroup their properties, they can transfer their 
stocks from one to another, according to the orders of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. It must all be based 
on the orders of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The tax is not eliminated, but it may be postponed. When 
the assets or other property is ultimately sold, then the 15 
percent capital-gains tax applies in the case of individuals, 
and the regular corporation rate in the case of corpora- 
tions. 

It is a fair measure. It is just. It was inequitable to com- 
pel these companies to liquidate and pay a heavy tax pen- 
alty for doing so. I voted for outlawing utility holding 
companies, but at that time there was no provision made 
that might prevent the Government from taking practically 
all they had in the form of taxes. 

In carrying out the law under the orders of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission we made it possible for the 
first time for the corporations, when they dispose of their 
property, to be relieved from a tax penalty. That provi- 
sion in itself ought to be a great impetus to business, and 
help the economic life of the country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In 1935, Congress ordered that the hold- 
ing companies be liquidated by the transfer of stock, which 
transfer, under the law, would bear a tax. The provisions 
of the bill pertaining to holding companies permit the 
transfer of the stock to be carried out in pursuance of an 
order of the Securities and Exchange Commission, without 
the burden of paying the tax which would normally be 
levied if the sale or transfer of the stock, the consolidation 
of one corporation with another were a voluntary transac- 
tion. So long as the transaction is limited to the observ- 
ance of the orders of the Commission, which are compul- 
sory, it will be relieved of the normal tax. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is correct, 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the provision in the bill does not 
interfere with the tax which has heretofore existed on 
normal transfers. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is correct. The orders 
must comply with the measurement laid down by Congress 
in the law, and the Government receives its tax when 
the individual shareholders get rid of their stock. If there 
is a capital gain on the transaction, the tax is levied at a 
rate of 15 percent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. After the corporations are liquidated or 
consolidated, and get back to a normal situation, any trans- 
fer of stock from one individual to another would come 
under the existing provisions of law and the tax would be 
paid. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is correct. 

Many persons believe that there ought to be a strength- 
ening of the law with reference to corporations which have 
built up and accumulated their profits in large surpluses. 
We strengthened section 102. Section 102 imposes a high 
penalty tax upon such corporations, whether they are holding 
or operating companies or what not, if they build up un- 
reasonable reserves for the purpose of relieving the share- 
holder from the necessity of paying his surtax. We have 
changed the rule in such cases. We have strengthened the 
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law, and we have said that when an unreasonable accumu- 
lation is shown, that fact is determinative, and the burden 
of proof is placed upon the taxpayer to show by a clear pre- 
ponderance of the evidence that he was not trying to avoid 
the surtax. We think that provision in itself will force many 
corporations which have accumulated vast reserves to stop 
their former practices, and to begin to distribute the profits. 

As to the gift and estate taxes, we have made a change in 
the House bill. It will be recalled that in 1926 we levied a 
20-percent estate tax. We said to the State, “You may have 
an 80-percent credit.“ We did that because there were some 
States which had no inheritance tax or estate tax, and we 
wanted to bring about uniformity, so we gave the States an 
80-percent credit. Following that, in 1932, we increased the 
estate tax from 20 percent to 70 percent in the case of large 
estates, but we said that the Federal Government was going 
to take all of the difference between the 20 percent and the 
70 percent. We were not going to share the increase with 
the States, and they were to get no credit. The House very 
laudably tried to simplify the provisions of the estate and 
gift taxes by combining the two Federal estate taxes and 
giving to the States a credit. The House believed, under the 
simplification which it made, that the States should have 
about 16% percent of the total tax the Federal Government 
now imposes on estates. 

The plan seemed satisfactory; but when the committee 
began to investigate we found that certain States had large 
estates under their jurisdiction, while other States did not 
have any large estates, and that the State budgets might be 
thrown out of gear. It was shown, for example, that States 
such as New York, Massachusetts, and some of the other 
States where very wealthy people live, and where they may 
some day die, would need a credit of at least 25 percent to 
take care of the situation. States, like the Federal Gov- 
ernment, make their budgets, and in the formulation of 
their budgets they figure on the amount they expect to 
receive from death taxes. The Senate committee could not 
accept the House provision, so we merely went back to the 
old law and rejected the House provision with reference to 
the gift and estate taxes. 

The Senate committee may be criticized for some of the 
things it did. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore], whom 
we all love and respect, and who nobody will deny is a great 
friend of the farmers, offered an amendment which sought, 
in connection with the farm bill which we recently passed, 
to impose a processing tax on some of the basic agricul- 
tural products. The Senator requested the committee to 
take up the matter in connection with the tax bill. The 
committee gave very serious consideration to the question 
of policy, as to whether or not to attach the processing tax 
to this bill. The committee has been deluged with letters 
from individuals and interests asking an opportunity to be 
heard in the event the processing tax should be considered. 

The Committee on Finance has always tried to conduct its 
hearings in such a way as to give everybody a fair deal. We 
believe that if we hear one side, it is only right that we 
should also hear the other side. We know that the process- 
ing tax is a matter with respect to which Members of Con- 
gress and men everywhere have differences of opinion. For 
my part, I have no objection to a processing tax. If a proper 
bill should pass the House and come before the Senate after 
adequate consideration, I would be ready to vote for a 
processing tax. But we did not want to complicate the 
present bill with a proposal with respect to which there are 
sharp differences of opinion, a proposal which neither the 
House Ways and Means Committee nor the House Agricul- 
tural Committee had considered for a moment, and with 
respect to which we had received no recommendation from 
the Department of Agriculture or any other department of 
the Government. When Mr. Wallace was before the com- 
mittee, he stated that at that time he could not tell defi- 
nitely what kind of a processing tax could possibly be agreed 
upon. He had given no thought to the proposition. He 
did say, however, that when the next crop was harvested 
he believed it would be necessary for the Government to 
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raise some money in order to take care of the benefits pro- 
vided in the farm bill. 

He said he thought it would throw nothing out of gear to 
wait until January, or possibly an earlier time, if Congress 
is in session. So we did not consider the processing tax in 
connection with the present bill; and I very much hope that 
no such controversy will arise in connection with the bill, 
which ought to be passed after reasonable consideration, 
free from extraneous matters which have not received the 
consideration of the other House. 

Suppose the processing tax were placed in the bill, and 
the bill went to conference: Representatives of the House, 
not having given any consideration to it, and not having 
heard both sides of the question, would be placed in a very 
difficult situation in discussing the processing tax. So we 
eliminated it. We are prepared for whatever criticism is 
made of us for doing so. We did it in good faith. 

The Senator from Oklahoma, in his persuasive and elo- 
quent way—and we were charmed by the presentation he 
made—wanted us to take up a matter with relation to pro- 
hibition. I agree that the dry States of the country ought 
to be protected, and the Federal Government should offer 
every assistance to them in preventing importations into 
such States. However, we felt that that was a matter which 
could not be handled in connection with the present bill. 
We sincerely hope—and I express the hope on behalf of our 
committee—that the prohibition matter can be taken up 
and considered by the Judiciary Committee, which we think 
is the appropriate committee to consider such a matter. 

I understand the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is chair- 
man of a subcommittee having under consideration the bill 
the Senator from Oklahoma has introduced and has promised 
prompt action. The Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], a 
member of the committee, has worked long and diligently 
with reference to the proposal respecting a war-profits tax 
or a tax on war industries, and so on. I understand a report 
has been made on that measure; but the Finance Committee 
felt that the pending bill, important as it is, should not be 
complicated by a consideration of a war-profits tax amend- 
ment. So the committee, exercising its best judgment, asked 
that it be not presented. 

Mr. President, I now conclude these brief remarks by ex- 
pressing the hope that the Senate may stick strictly to the 
work now before it, of course, giving ample consideration to 
the various questions presented, and may expedite as much 
as possible the enactment of the measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he yields the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is nothing in this bill, is there, in 
regard to tax-exempt securities? 

Mr. HARRISON. There is nothing in the bill with regard 
to that subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the committee had that question under 
consideration? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; the joint committee has studied 
the question, but we arrived at no conclusion, I may say to 
the Senator from Nebraska, about it. There is such a wide 
difference of opinion on the subject that no definite conclu- 
sions have been reached regarding it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. President, I desire to make a few 
general observations regarding the pending bill prior to the 
time when the committee amendments are taken up for 
consideration. If the attitude of the Finance Committee re- 
flects the sentiment and attitude of the Senate, I realize that 
this measure is going to be passed without any great delib- 
eration. I realize also that, in all probability, the recom- 
mendations of the committee will be supported by a majority 
of the Senate. However, as a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and as one who has been committed ever since he 
has been a Member of this body to a system of taxation 
levied in accordance with the ability of the taxpayer to carry 
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the burden, I desire to place upon record my opposition to 
the two major proposals of the Finance Committee. 

The average American citizen has generally approved the 
principle of levying taxes in accordance with the ability of 
the taxpayer to carry the burden. He has believed that those 
individuals who benefit most from our economy, by reason of 
their position in that economy, should pay their proportionate 
share of the cost of government. 

Mr. President, it has been evident for a great many years 
that the growing concentration of ownership and wealth is 
a force that if allowed to continue unchecked must in the 
end inevitably constitute a profound threat both to political 
and economic democracy. 

The pending tax bill will undermine much of the arduous 
accomplishments of preceding sessions of Congress in perpet- 
uating the principle of progressive taxation. I here digress 
from the general trend of my remarks long enough to say, 
Mr. President, that, despite the contests which have been 
carried on in Congress after Congress in support of that prin- 
ciple of taxation, we are still a long way from our goal. 
Today 60 percent of the revenue received by our Government 
comes from excise and nuisance taxes, which violate the 
principle of the ability to pay and which fall heaviest upon 
those who are least able to carry the burden. 

Stripped of technical issues, it is clear that the proposal 
presented to the Senate by the Finance Committee will go a 
long way toward destroying the accomplishments we have 
achieved after long years of effort in establishing a pro- 
gressive system of taxation. The program embodied in the 
Finance Committee’s bill is, in effect, a radical reversal of 
the policies which the people of the United States and the 
Congress have for two decades developed with considerable 
consistency. The comments which I wish to make, Mr. 
President, are wholly nontechnical, but I desire to put upon 
record my belief that the bill is a step backward from the 
standpoint of progressive taxation. 

The proposals of the committee upon which I wish to 
make comment are those relating to the taxation of capital 
gains and those relating to the taxation of accrued individual 
income in the form of corporate undistributed profits. It 
does not seem to me that there should be any mystery in the 
mind of anyone regarding what a capital gain is. Broadly 
speaking, a capital gain is a profit from the sale of property, 
not including, of course, the ordinary stock or trade of 
business. The existence of a capital-gains tax in our tax 
structure is based upon the obvious fact that a net profit 
from the sale of property represents to the recipient a tax- 
able ability to pay in exactly the same sense that any other 
profit or income represents ability to pay. 

It seems to me that we are confronted, and will be con- 
fronted in the future, with the inescapable question to which 
the taxpayers of the country will ultimately demand an 
answer, why one kind of profit, a capital gain, should be 
given special and lenient consideration, while another kind 
of profit, or another kind of income, is heavily taxed under 
the high progressive rates now provided in our individual 
income tax schedules. 

In my opinion, such an injustice cannot long survive with- 
out pressing inquiry not only by the people of the United 
States, but ultimately by the Congress itself. 

If a capital-gains profit is to receive special considera- 
tion and be the object of solicitude on the part of Congress, 
then the Congress will eventually be forced to give a clear, 
unequivocal explanation of why it blandly chooses to favor 
one class of taxpayers or incomes against another class. 
Why should a man with $500,000 of income from a capital 
gain on property held over 18 months, as the Senate com- 
mittee bill proposes, pay $75,000 in taxes, whereas a man 
with $500,000 of earned and other income pays about 
$286,000 in taxes? I do not see how such a preposterous 
situation can be defended. 

It should be understood when we are considering the ques- 
tion of capital-gains taxation that the present tax law as 
has been the case almost universally since resort has been 
made to the taxation of capital gains, contains a provision 
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giving special and lenient treatment to property profits as 
against other types of income. This favoritism has been af- 
forded in the past either by giving capital gains a special 
rate or by lowering the proportion of such income returned as 
taxable income in accordance with the length of time the 
property has been held, and in some acts both devices have 
been utilized. I wish to say a few words about them for I 
think it is important, in considering the Senate committee’s 
recommendations, to bear in mind the fact that in the past 
we have always been lenient and considerate of profit accru- 
ing from the sale of property as distinguished from other 
types of income and as distinguished from other measures of 
capacity to pay taxes. 

The reduction of the taxable proportion of property profits 
in accordance with the length of time an asset is held has 
been written into the law in the past on the theory that 
the capital gain accrues over the period of time the property 


-has been held. The enactment of that theory into the law, 


either as it stands in the present statute or as it is proposed 
in the House bill, is simply an effort to tax capital income 
as if it had accrued in annual amounts. I desire to empha- 
size that I am not interposing any objections to that theory; 
but I wish to stress certain points, and I hope the Senate will 
bear them in mind when considering the further step to- 
ward favoritism and leniency to capital-gain profits which 
is proposed in the Finance Committee’s bill. 

First. Capital gains are, in the way I have just mentioned, 
substantially favored over other types of income of equal 
amount received over the same period. In the testimony 
before the Finance Committee calculations were presented 
showing that of two taxpayers having equal incomes, the one 
from capital gains and the other from dividends, the recipi- 
ent of capital gains receives a substantial discount on his 
tax bill in comparison with the taxpayer whose income is in 
the form of dividends. For example, of two individuals re- 
ceiving $50,000, the one receiving dividends of that total 
amount over a 6-year period and the other a 6-year capital 
gain of like amount, the latter—that is, the one who receives 
his profit in the form of a capital gain—will pay 56 percent 
less tax than the man who receives an equivalent income in 
the form of dividends from corporations. 

Still greater differentials exist in other instances. With the 
present advantages in favor of capital gains as tremen- 
dous as they are, I cannot see how anyone can defend in- 
creased tax favors to the receivers of property profits. 

Second. Capital gains are favored over certain types of 
earned income. Let an artist or a writer spend the greater! 
part of his lifetime in training and practice, and then write 
a book that suddenly becomes a best seller, or have sudden 
and concentrated earnings for other reasons, and what 
happens? Is the amount of taxable income reduced in ac- 
cordance with the number of years over which the book was 
written or the training acquired? It is not. The law reso- 
lutely forces such suddenly received income to pay taxes as 
if it all accrued in the year received; but, under the recom- 
mendations of the Finance Committee, property profits are 
to be dealt with with great tenderness. 

Third. The method of scaling down the taxability of prop- 
erty profits in accordance with the length of time an asset 
is held is of benefit chiefly to the upper-bracket income-tax 
payers. Those in the upper brackets typically hold their 
properties for long-run profits to a much greater degree than 
do those in the lower brackets. The point need not be 
stressed, but it is a simple fact, and will be amply proved by 
the income statistics available to every Member of Congress 
and some of the tables extracted therefrom which I shall 
incorporate in the Recorp at the conclusion of my brief 
remarks. 

I desire to emphasize the fact that I am not interposing 
any objection to the theory that a property profit has accrued! 
over the years that a property is held; but the fact that such 
special consideration is given capital-gains profits should not 
be forgotten, in my opinion, when it is proposed to grant such 
additional advantages to property profits as are now recom- 
mended by the overwhelming majority of the Finance Com- 
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mittee. In both the House bill and the Senate bill the taxable 
fraction of property profits is reduced in accordance with the 
time the property has been held; but, in addition to that 
favored treatment, the tax rate that may be applied to prop- 
erty profits also is reduced. 

The Senate measure sets up a maximum rate of 15 percent 
after an asset has been held for 18 months. The House bill 
reduces the rate to an approximately similar sum after an 
asset has been held for 5 years. Both maximum rates apply 
regardless of the size of personal income derived from the 
capital gain. In that way, counting normal taxes and sur- 
taxes, a person in the topmost bracket might pay as much as 
79 percent on ordinary income under our existing rate sched- 
ule, but a capital-gain income would pay 15 or 16 percent. 
In my opinion, this does not make sense, and I do not see how 
it can be justified. 

I have already pointed out that reduction in the taxability 
of capital-gain income in accordance with the length of time 
an asset is held is a provision which benefits chiefly those 
in the upper income-tax brackets. Such taxpayers are able 
to hold, or they do hold, their properties for long-run profits. 
The Senate Finance Committee’s proposal, not content with 
favoring upper-bracket income receivers in that fashion, now 
proposes maximum rates as an additional grant of Congres- 
sional largess to this upper-bracket group of income-tax 
payers. There will be no chance that any taxpayer, regard- 
less of the size of his caiptal-gain income or total income, 
will ever find himself paying more than 15 or 16 percent on 
his property profits. Who, then, is to get the benefit of 
this so-called reform? 

The answer to that question is clear, Mr. President. Any 
Member of the Senate who will take the 5 minutes necessary 
to examine the tables which I shall have printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks will see in an instant precisely 
what group of taxpayers is to receive the benefit of this 
benevolence at the hands of Congress. ‘The man who reads 
as he runs can tell at a glance that property profits are 
heavily concentrated in income-tax levels to which the aver- 
age American taxpayer in his wildest dreams can never hope 
to attain. Add up the percentages of capital gains in in- 
come-tax brackets above $25,000, or even $100,000, in the 
tables to which I have referred. Then, in that connection, 
I desire to point out that in 1934, 67.8 percent of the capital- 
gains profits on property held less than 2 years were in the 
brackets above $25,000, and 48.5 percent of the capital- 
gains profits on property held more than 2 years were in the 
same brackets. This inequality in the treatment of incomes 
and in the treatment of capacity to pay will come back to 
plague Congress. 

Mr. President, in the long run, if the policy recommended 
by the Finance Committee is continued, it will become ap- 
parent that we cannot make by magic these grants-in-aid 
to the wealthy income-tax payers of the United States who 
take down large chunks of profits in the form of property 
profits. We shall find that if we permit this largess to be 
extended, and it becomes the permanent policy of Congress 
and of the Government, eventually the benefits which have 
been extended to the upper-bracket income-tax payers who 
enjoy the special treatment of the capital-gains provision 
will make it necessary to saddle this burden from which 
they are relieved on the backs of the people who have not 
the ability and the capacity to carry the load. 

Mr. President, I believe that the country is still committed 
to the principle of taxation in accordance with ability to pay, 
and I wish Senators would read the following tables with 
that idea in mind. I am sure they will come to the obvious 
conclusion, which is that in years of normal business activity 
the concentrated higher incomes in this country are in large 
proportion made up of capital gains, The corollary conclu- 
sion from this fact is that when we so largely reduce the 
taxation of capital gains we also abandon, in part, progres- 
sive taxation so far as the highest income classes of the 
United States are concerned. 

Doubtless it will be defended by others as it was defended 
this morning by the able and distinguished Senator from 
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Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], for whom I have a deep personal 
affection, on the ground that it is going to be an aid to busi- 
ness, that it will stimulate economic recovery, so largely de- 
sired by every Senator in this Chamber, and by every patriotic 
citizen in the United States. 

It will be argued in the future, as it was this morning, that 
the capital-gains tax destroys investment and reduces the 
capital supply, that it prevents risk-taking by those tax- 
payers whose tax rate on profits would be large. I am per- 
fectly willing to concede immediately that the capital-gains 
tax has had grave defects, but sense, in my opinion, needs to 
be carefully distinguished from nonsense in the consideration 
of this exceedingly important question. 

A little realistic thinking about this problem will be facili- 
tated if we take time to recall that the United States was 
afflicted with severe depressions long before the capital-gains 
tax was ever dreamed of. The debacle from 1929 to 1933 
occurred when the rates of tax on capital gains were negligi- 
ble, and when during most of that period a full offset of 
capital losses was allowed against any type of income. There 
is no uniformity of experience in this or any other country 
with regard to the effect of the capital-gains tax upon the 
rise and fall of business activity. 

There is nothing in the history of security prices to indi- 
cate that they have fluctuated more widely when this tax 
was higher than when it was lower. The simple truth is 
that, broadly speaking, the connection between the capital- 
gains tax and the ups and downs of the business cycle has 
never been logically demonstrable, at least to my satisfaction. 

As for the contention that capital gains should not be 
taxed because they amount to a deduction from the capital 
supply of the country in the long run, I observe that any 
tax applied to funds which would otherwise be saved, 
whether capital gains or other income, is a deduction, in the 
last analysis, from capital which might otherwise be 
accumulated. 

It needs to be pointed out, however, that in an economic 
period when the psychological shell shock of depression years 
causes savers to hoard funds rather than to invest them, 
there is reason for a tax which applies against savings, and 
in an economic period when the closing of the physical 
frontier, a declining increase of population, a tremendous 
increase in effective energy, and other factors, are dimin- 
ishing investment opportunities, it may well be necessary to 
apply taxes against savings in order to maintain economic 
stability, and to prevent the economic collapse which results ` 
when capital funds are not invested. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the logically supportable 
criticism which may be made, not against the capital-gains 
tax in principle, but against the way we have been applying 
it the last few years, can be easily and briefly stated. In 
any system of income taxation having a progressive rate 
structure such as ours, a fluctuating income is taxed con- 
siderably more heavily in total amount than a nonfluctuating 
income. Capital gains, in which the sale price of properties 
is evidently of paramount importance, constitutes a fluctu- 
ating type of income, not merely because of the fact that 
sales prices are highly influenced by the level of economic 
activity, but because, at any level of economic activity, an 
investor necessarily makes errors of judgment regarding the 
future value of particular assets and thus acquires losses as 
well as gains. 

It is thus true that when we attempted to tax capital gains 
on a basis which unfairly disallowed the offset of losses we 
established a tax force tending very greaily to increase the 
risk of investment and to propel investors with large incomes 
into Government and other high-grade issues which make 
for steadiness of income on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, minimize the chance of loss, Thus we established a tax 
pressure against the venturing of capital in new or uncertain 
forms of enterprise. 

Mr. President, the committee adopted that policy in an 
extreme situation when we were at the bottom of one of the 
crises within this major crisis, and when we had extended 
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such benefits that capital losses could be taken against the 
entire income, and thus the yield of the tax had shrunk to 
alarming proportions. 

In my opinion, that constitutes the heart of the fair criti- 
cism which may be made against the capital-gains tax. We 
have been trying to tax gross capital gains rather than net 
capital gains. I am frank to say that this was an extremist 
program which inevitably was due for revision. However, the 
flaws which have existed in the tax are no excuse for destroy- 
ing it by changes which do not directly meet the problem, and 
which involve advantages almost wholly for a special group of 
upper-bracket income-tax payers in the United States. I 
think we should have undertaken to solve this problem and 
to have gone to the center of it, but I contend that we should 
not go to the extent the Finance Committee recommends we 
should go. 

Mr, President, a few words now about the undistributed- 
profits tax. I concede at the outset that this tax has been the 
object of one of the most widely organized and most success- 
ful propaganda campaigns in the history of tax legislation, 
but I should like to point out—and again I realize that I am 
doing it largely for the Recorp—that the development of 
income taxation in the United States chiefly involved the levy 
of a flat-rate tax on the income of corporations and a pro- 
gressive tax on the received income of individuals. The 
accrued income of individuals, however, in contrast to their 
received income, has not been taxable if the accrual took the 
form of undistributed corporate earnings. This situation has 
meant, then, that the constituent individual owners of cor- 
porate-retained income found their income from corporate 
sources subject to one or two income-tax deductions, the 
result being dependent upon corporate policy with respect to 
the retention or distribution of corporate earnings. 

If such earnings were distributed to their owners they were 
reduced by the amount of the corporate net income tax and 
the individual net income tax. If such earnings were not 
distributed to their owners, they were reduced by the amount 
of the corporate income tax only. 

This unequal application of the revenue laws necessarily 
produced very unequal results. In the first place, there was 
created a kind of tax-exemption subsidy for investment ex- 
penditure in contrast with consumption expenditure. 

In the second place, so far as investment itself was con- 
cerned, the subsidy was not proportionate for all income 
groups because of the graduated scale of the individual in- 
come-tax structure. In the main it inured to the advantage 
of the upper-bracket income-tax payers to whom the greatest 
percentage of dividends are typically paid, and for whom, 
of course, retained earnings chiefly accrue. Indeed, quite 
aside from the consideration of all income groups, the pro- 
gressive rate schedule of the individual income tax means 
that the subsidy to corporate reinvestment is individually 
disproportionate even among corporate investors them- 
selves. 


In the third place, for persons whose individual tax rates 
would exceed the corporate flat rate, the subsidy constitutes, 
moreover, a premium on the corporate form of business 
organization as against the individual proprietorship or 
partnership, in which undistributed income is treated as if 
distributed. 

A correlative effect in this connection is that, in the fourth 
place, surtaxes on individual incomes are made partially 
inoperative, which means that certain taxpayers are favored 
by the exemption of their saved income at the cost of other 
taxpayers—including corporate investors, whose individual 
tax rate would be lower than the corporate flat rate—who 
must in the long run be penalized by the necessity of paying 
levies greater than would be required of them if the revenue 
laws were evenly applicable. 

This situation was not new, Mr. President. It was not 
first discovered in 1936. It has been evident to students of 
taxation, it has been evident to the experts of the Treas- 
ury Department, ever since the first income-tax law was 
enacted. 
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It is generally agreed for many years that these grossly 
unequal and unfair aspects of the tax system needed to be 
corrected. The final result was that in 1936 Congress 
adopted the undistributed-profits tax. X 

No one would contend for a moment that that was a suc- 
cessful job of legislative drafting. What happened was that 
the Finance Committee barely recognized the principle of the 
tax. The House had predicated its entire corporate struc- 
ture on 100-percent application of the principle. When those 
two measures came together in conference it was a practical 
impossibility to secure a report and at the same time per- 
form a successful job of legislative draftsmanship. In fact, 
Mr. President, I am willing to concede that perhaps some 
other form of tax would eventually have proven necessary to 
correct the unequal treatment of saved income. But instead 
of proceeding with a candid examination of the problem in 
an effort by amendment and change to derive a workable 
and equitable tax, the committee proposes to junk the whole 
idea. At this point I state that I have little or no confi- 
dence in the effectiveness of the committee’s efforts to 
strengthen section 102. 

The repeal of the undistributed-profits tax is recommended 
at a time when the surtax rates on individual incomes are at 
the highest point in the entire history of the United States. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Berry in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. I ask the Senator if it is true that the 
committee has junked the principle altogether? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; the committee recommends the 
repeal of the tax. 

Mr. MINTON. I thought it was saved with reference to 
private holding-company income. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In speaking of the undistributed- 
profits tax applying to corporations, of course, I was not 
discussing the sections relating to personal holding com= 
panies. I was discussing the general corporate tax structure, 
and the Finance Committee recommends the complete repeal 
of the undistributed-profits tax and, in lieu thereof, the 
imposition of a flat 18-percent tax on income of corporations, 
with certain adjustments made to attempt to ease the impact 
of the flat tax on corporations with incomes of $25,000 or less. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, would it interfere with the 
Senator’s discussion if he should yield for a moment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, No. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish the Senator would explain just how 
the House left the undistributed-profits tax, that is, what 
income would be derived from the House provision should 
it be enacted into law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should be very glad 
at some later time to furnish the Senator with that infor- 
mation, but I do not have the estimates with me, because I 
intended today to make only a few general observations on! 
the two major proposals. But I may say in passing that 
this action of the committee has to some extent been her- 
alded over the country as relief for corporations, whereas I 
can state in general terms to the Senator that the estimates 
of the Treasury show that the taxes on corporations are to 
be drastically increased, and the resultant effect from repeal 
of the undistributed-profits tax principle will be, as the 
Treasury estimates, that income-tax payers who otherwise 
would receive these dividends in the form of personal income, 
will be relieved of considerable amounts. 

Mr. President, the possible top rate, surtax and normal, 
is now 79 percent. The flat corporate-tax rate is proposed 
to be 18 percent. Is there any Senator who will not admit 
that such a differential in taxes is going to have a very com- 
pelling and controlling effect upon the policy of corporations 
with regard to retention of income? Every Senator knows 
also that the largest and most profitable corporations, al- 
though their stock is very widely held, are typically usually 
controlled by a small group of minority stockholders who 
control the balance of power in those corporations. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator submitted a rather 
general challenge, which I would not want to seem to have 
declined to accept by keeping my seat. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall be very happy to have the 
Senator accept it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not want to go into the matter 
in detail at the moment, but I assert from my own point of 
view that I can produce what to me are persuasive studies 
to demonstrate that the withheld portions of corporate in- 
comes, far from being hoarded, are usually put to the advan- 
tageous use of plant development and plant expansion, which, 
in my judgment, is the essential thing the country needs 
today. I simply did not want the Senator to challenge the 
entire Senate to sit silent when he was saying that the 
retained earnings were tax-avoidance earnings. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am very happy to 
have the Senator make some appearance on the Recorp for 
the other point of view, and I realize that there are other 
points of view; but I do not see how anyone can believe 
that a 79-percent top rate in individual brackets and an 
18-percent flat corporate tax is not going to have some in- 
fluence upon the dividend policies of corporations. If the 
Senator thinks otherwise, he is entitled to his opinion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I think it is, and I think it is 
very useful that it should have an effect, and I think it can 
have a useful effect. That is what I undertook to prove. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not for a moment contending 
that corporations do not use their undistributed profits in 
many instances for useful purposes. But what I am saying 
to the Senate is that when individual rates are as high as 
79 percent, individuals who have a large voice in the policy 
of corporations are going to take the difference between the 
high individual rates and the flat corporate rate into con- 
sideration when it comes time to decide on the dividend 
Policy of the corporation. 

Mr. President, I do not want to go into details, but, inci- 
dentally, I have seen some very interesting figures to show 
that many of the large corporations down to 1936, and in 
some instances into 1937, had not even spent their deprecia- 
tion account. 

From 1923 through 1929 corporations retained $32,000,- 
000,000 of undistributed profits despite the generally low 
surtax rate then applied against individual income. This, 
it seems to me, is likely to be no more than a foretaste of 
the avoidance that will occur under the impact of our 
present higher individual rates and the loophole for cor- 
porate, saved income that we are now so graciously re- 
creating under the Senate Finance Committee bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. | Mr. President, will the Senator give 
me that figure again? 5 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Thirty-two billion dollars of cor- 
porate income was retained from 1923 through 1929. 

By means of the proposed changes in the capital-gains 
tax the Congress will have voted favors to the very wealthy 
at the inevitable expense of increased taxes laid upon those 
less able to pay. It will have made it difficult to maintain 
the high progressive rates on received individual income. 
The bill if enacted will in large measure have made the 
principle of graduated taxation an idle boast in this country. 
The repeal of the undistributed-profits tax will reestablish 
huge tax favors in behalf of retained corporate income. 

Thus, there will have been granted another favor to the 
highly concentrated group of upper-bracket incomes which 
typically control the corporations doing the bulk of corpo- 
rate business. The pressure which creates distortion with 
regard to the amount of savings and the form of enterprise 
in our economy will have been reestablished. The principle 
that equal incomes shall be equally treated will have been 
violated. A tax force for the accrual of income and its final 
receipt in the form of capital gains will have been revital- 
ized, and I make the prediction that the bill, if enacted into 


Under the provisions of the bill proportionate taxes on re- 
tained corporate profits will not be collected. Values accru- 
ing in that fashion will be realized, in part, in the form of 
capital gains, which, in turn, will not be proportionately 
taxed; and when the estates pass, because we have never had 
the courage to correct this loophole in our tax laws, we shall 
ignore the capital gains within the estates. We are asked to 
grant enormous tax subsidies to the wealthy now and for the 
indefinite future as the price of business recovery. In my 
judgment, so far from stimulating recovery, the effect will 
be toward further deflation. 

The failure of business to revive is not because of inade- 
quate savings. There are now billions and billions of idle 
funds. Mr. Knudson, the head of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, told the whole story in a nutshell before the Spe- 
cial Committee on Unemployment and Relief. He said that 
corporation had over $200,000,000 in the form of cash and 
Government securities. He testified that the company had 
modern, up-to-date plants, but that he had been forced to 
discharge 18,000 men because the people of the United 
States were not buying enough second-hand and new auto- 
mobiles. 

There was no lack of surplus there. The banks, as every 
Senator knows, are now loaded with funds. There is no 
lack of funds for investment, if the owner of those funds 
can be convinced that there is an opportunity for a return. 
upon his investment. But today if one should go to a 
banker and ask for money to build another automobile, 
plant, the banker would be justified in sending him to St., 
Elizabeths Hospital to have his head examined. We have. 
in this country an automobile capacity which has never been 
fully utilized, not even at the peak of the so-called boom 
period, when we had not only the largest domestic sales 
but also substantial sales abroad. As we look into indus- 
try after industry, the same picture is presented. The tex- 
tile industry certainly is not now in need of more spindles, 
to stand idle. The same situation exists in the shoe and 
clothing industries and in other industries which produce 
commodities which people utilize and wear. The fact is 
that at the effective level of consumption, or ability to buy, 
we have overcapacity in the United States today, generally 
speaking, in nearly every industry. In making that state- 
ment I do not wish to ignore obsolescence, the retooling of 
plants, or the occasional utilization of a new process, if by 
so doing the labor costs and other costs can be drastically 
reduced, as, for example, by the introduction of the hot 
strip mill into the steel industry during the depression. But, 
by and large, I maintain that our problem is not one of 
funds for expansion. Our problem is a lack of effective 
buying power on the part of the people; and until that situa- 
tion is remedied, we could repeal all taxes without producing 
business recovery. 

Business will not revive in this country substantially until 
consumer purchasing power and consumer demand for the 
products of industry revive. To offer an inducement to cor- 
porations to retain earnings is but to add to the volume of! 
hoarded and idle funds, and to subtract still further from 
consumer demand and the stream of income payments. To 
make up for the loss of revenue from taxation of the wealthy, 
the Congress will in the future be called upon to impose 
increased taxes on the poor. This will operate to decrease 
the demand for the products of industry and hence lower 
the opportunities for profitable investment. In a situation 
where we cannot now find outlets for the volume of saving, 
we propose to take measures to add to that volume, thus 
creating more deflation. 

Mr. President, that is not only true in this period of economic 
crisis, but it was true in 1929, as demonstrated by the Brook- 
ings study, which shows that the system produced approxi- 
mately $15,000,000,000 of savings in that year, and yet even 
in that pericd, when many people believed we were in an era 
of permanent prosperity, only $5,000,000,000, of those $15,- 
000,000,000 of savings could find investment in profitable, 
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useful, and work-producing enterprise. The other $10,000,- 
000,000, largely speaking, were sucked into the stock mar- 
ket, where they furnished financing for the bidding up and 
down of mere slips of paper, not things which people can 
eat, wear, and use. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator spoke about the 
Brookings Institution, with respect to which I share his 
powerfully confident opinion. Can the Senator tell me 
what the Brookings Institution reported upon the undistrib- 
uted-profits tax? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Brookings Institution has re- 
ported unequivocally against it: May I say further, in 
connection with the Brookings study which I have just men- 
tioned, that, while I think the factual data which the Insti- 
tution has gathered are of inestimable value, it seems to me 
the Institution goes off the deep end when it comes to apply- 
ing the very facts which it spent so much time and money 
in gathering. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. How much revenue has been produced per 
year by the undistributed-profits tax? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not the figures before me at 
present. I wanted only to make some general comments. 
I shall be glad to furnish the estimates to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say that in 1937 the Government 
fell short of its estimate with respect to the undistributed- 
profits tax by $200,000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is another yery interesting 
fact to be stated in connection with the reason why the Goy- 
ernment fell short in its collection. It fell short because 
when it made its estimate it thought that the investment 
of the country was in the higher surtax brackets to a greater 
degree than it was. It discovered that wealth was far better 
distributed than was believed to be the case. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, that statement is 
open to argument, I may say to the Senator. I shall be 
glad at some time to go into it with him very fully. 

The general proposal presented in the bill does not make 
sense to me. The proposed action of Congress in this meas- 
ure is on all fours with giving a million dollars to a wealthy 
individual in the hope that it will make him feel so good 
that he will go out and invest it. I cannot forget, Mr. 
President, that we tried this plan in December of 1929, after 
the stock market crash, under the leadership of Herbert 
Hoover and Andrew W. Mellon. On the theory that it would 
make the upper-bracket income-tax payer feel good, that it 
would restore confidence, and that it would revive business, 
we refunded $185,000,000 of upper-bracket income. Did it 
stay the depression? Did it bring business revival? No. 
There is something very much more fundamentally wrong 
with the economy of this country than the tax structure. 
In my judgment, the economic effects of the bill will be very 
disappointing, even to its most ardent advocates. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I agree with what the Senator has 
just said; and although I think it is stimulating, helpful, 
and soundly logical to repeal the undistributed-profits tax— 
at that point I disagree with the Senator—I emphatically 
agree with him that there are plenty of other things wrong 
with this country which must be corrected in order to 
stimulate recovery. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If this bill becomes law, the painful 
and laborious progress over many years toward a tax system 
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based on the principle of ability to pay will have been par- 
tially undone, all in the course of a few months, and on the 
flimsiest premises. The inequalities and injustices, to say 
nothing of its deflationary effects now and in the future, 
will force another tax revision to remedy these evils in the 
near future. In my judgment the revenue yields will be! 
shockingly inadequate despite the claims made for the bill 
by the committee and by the Treasury experts, 

Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
corporated at the conclusion of my remarks the several tables | 
to which I have referred. 


There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Percentage distribution of total capital gains by income classes 


Net income 
Under $ 929600 61 20. 2 
$25,000 to 8100,00 2 a 0 
$100,000 to $1,000,000. 13.4 13.9] 16.9 
$1,000,000 and over 2.3) 22) 46! 


Under 2.21 |. 
$1,000 -88 — 
$2,000 to $3, 1.44 1.44 
$3,000 to $5, 2.89 2.89 
$5,000 to $1 5.87 5.87 
$10,000 to 8.44 8.44 
$25,000 to 8.49 10. 42 
$50,000 to 5.75 12 39 
peers to 4. 53 15. 60 
150,000 to 4.47 20. 50 
$300,000 to 3.32 25, 92 
$500,000 to 1.82 31. 21 
$1,000,000 1.55 28.17 
Under $1 3.12 
$1,000 to -98 |. R- 
$2,000 to 1,92 |. 1.92 
$3,000 to 3. 34 3.34 
$5,000 to 7.86 |- 7.86 
$10,000 to 13.71 13.71 
$25,000 to 16.35 17. 58 
$50,000 to 12. 36 21.20 
$100,000 10. 94 26. 63: 
$150,000 10.72 32. 74 
$300,000 10. 10 42.14 
$500,000 7.56 45.33 
$1, 000,000 5.90 56.77 
ape Oks CES are A aN a RR eee ENS ae 2.49 
$1,000 to 82,000 183 8 
$2,000 to $3,000_____ 1.65 1.65 
$3,000 to $5,000... 3.25 3.25 
$5,000 to $10,000. — 5.73 5.73 
$10,000 to $25,000... 9.74 9.74 
$25,000 to 850,000. 11.73 12.97 
$50,000 to $100,000. 7.60 16. 45 
i $150,000.. 5. 89 21. 10 
8 6.10 26.73 
6.09 36. 86 
4.98 37, 21 
6. 38 51. 38 
Under $5, 3.03 3. 
ee ee... 5.79 5. 2 
$10,000 to 825,000 10. 63 10. 63 
$25,000 to 850,000 13. 87 15.24 
$50,000 to $100,000. __. 9.99 19. 55 
$100,000 to $150,000- 9.18 24. 93 
$150,000 to $300, 9.34 $1.22 
$300,000 to $500,000- 9. 54 36. 58 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 9.23 40.97 
$1,060,000 and over- 6.21 49. 93 
Under rene 2.38 2.38 
$5,000 to $10,000. 7.35 7.35 
$10,000 to $25,000. 15. 21 15.21 
to $50,000. 20. 46 2.20 
to $100,000. 16. 74 28. 44 
$100,000 to $150,000... 16. 14 35. 21 
150,000 to $300, 15. 24 40. 58! 
000 to $500, 14. 54 44.17) 
,000 to 51,000,000. 14.65 50. 41 
$1,000,000 and over. 12.11 59.43 


1938 


Percentage distribution of capital gains, by net - income classes Con. 


Net income more than] Total 

1929 

Under $5,000 (estimated) 2.87 2,87 

$5,000 and under 810,000. 6.22 6.22 

$25,000. 12. 84 12. 84 

17. 75 18. 85 

12. 66 25. 81 

8.83 33. 17 

8. 63 41.68 

6. 59 47.80 

6.71 52. 42 

7.14 61. 90 

1. 18 1. 18 

3. 00 3. 00 

5. 15 5. 15 

6. 50 7. 30 

3. 58 10. 93 

2. 37 15. 56 

1.89 2L 51 

1. 99 27. 30 

1.44 29. 40 

2.38 34. 43 
1931 

Under $5,000 (estimated) Sate 1.27 1.27 

000 to 810 1.56 1. 56 

2.72 2.72 

3. 64 4.04 

1.78 5.28 

1.53 8.74 

1.83 13.35 

2.09 18. 65 

1.44 18.87 

1.41 20. 76 

46 40 

1. 12 1.12 

1. 77 1.83 

1. 44 2 52 

1. 04 3.42 

114 5. 52 

77 6. 62 

1.10 8. 78 

2. 43 13. 80 

01 02 

1.34 1.34 

4.14 4.14 

6.33 6. 46 

7.95 9.95 

8.45 12.49 

9. 09 17:42 

7.01 19. 54 

8.12 26. 22 

6.45 24. 86 

4.64 40. 33 


1934—Percentage distribution of net capital gains by net income 
classes and by period assets were held 


Net income classes hoe 1to2 
under | Years | years | years 
A. Total gains of each income 
class distributed by length 
of time held: 
$0 to $5,000. 15.9] 11.0 5.1 
$5,000 to $25,000. 19.5 8.4 2.4 
$25,000 to $50, 16.1 7.7 0.6 
$50,000 to $100, 18.4 3.6 5.2 
Over $100,000. 8. 5 0. 3 4.2 
tal gains from assets 


. To 

held for specified time dis- 

tributed by income classes; 
$0 to $5,000. 


Over $100,000__..........- 


, Eee 100. 0 100.0 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, while we are wandering 
around in the tangled area of taxation, I should like to say a 
few words about a potential source of taxation which has been 
totally omitted. . 

The current plan for revision of the revenue laws, impor- 
tant and necessary as some of the proposed changes may be, 
fails to plug one loophole in our tax system, through which an 
unbelievably large amount of revenue escapes each day and 
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month of the year. Taxation has always been a sore problem 
with Americans. We fought one war over the principle of 
taxation without representation, and we wage bitter personal 
wars in our offices and homes every time the income tax 
comes due. None of us can agree on a fair system of taxa- 
tion. The only really fair tax seems to be a tax on the other 
fellow. But when we succeed in taxing the other fellow we 
are quite often surprised to find that the other fellow has 
successfully passed that tax back to us. 

It is surprising that so important a loophole as I am about 
to suggest remains for the main part overlooked in current 
tax discussions. A loophole through which escapes annually 
several billion dollars of revenue should be plugged. The 
loophole to which I refer consists of the present vast volume 
of tax-exempt securities and bonds of Federal, State, county, 
and municipal governments, and the income of public em- 
ployees of Federal, State, county, and municipal governments, 
which should be taxed equally with the income of private 
citizens. 

NEVER BEEN FULLY DISCUSSED IN SENATE BEFORE 

While several proposed constitutional amendments have 
been introduced and are now pending in the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House of Representatives, in- 
cluding a proposed constitutional amendment, Senate Joint 
Resolution 261, which I introduced February 14, 1938, nothing 
has been done about any of these amendments. In fact, a 
diligent search of the ConcressionaL Recorp throughout the 
past 20 years reveals the fact that, except for very brief com- 
ments at the time an occasional resolution was introduced, 
the subject of taxation of securities and bonds of Federal, 
State, county, and municipal governments and the taxation 
of the income of public employees equally with the income of 
private citizens, has mever been discussed on the floor of the 
Senate. 

On December 22, 1932, and again in January 1934, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] introduced joint reso- 
lutions proposing a constitutional amendment which would 
provide for the taxation of present tax-exempt Government 
securities, although the matter of the taxation of Govern- 
ment salaries was not included. No action was ever taken 
on either of these joint resolutions, A joint resolution pro- 
posing a similar amendment had been previously approved 
by the House of Representatives on January 23, 1923, but 
no action was taken by the Senate before adjournment of 
the short session, The following year, on February 8, 1924, 
the proposal was defeated in the House. 

Again, only a few weeks ago, another attempt was made 
to tax Government securities and salaries, but this time 
without a constitutional amendment, when Representative 
Vooruis, of California, offered, on March 8, 1938, an amend- 
ment to the Revenue Act of 1938, then pending in the other 
House, which would permit the Federal Government to tax 
income from securities of State governments and subdivisions 
thereof, and the salaries of officials and employees of State 
governments and political subdivisions. In his amendment 
Representative Voors also gave the States permission to 
tax the income derived from Federal obligations and the 
Salaries of Federal employees. The amendment was elimi- 
nated, however, from the pending revenue bill on the ground 
that it was not germane to the bill. It is also very doubtful 
if such an amendment would be upheld by the Supreme 
Court unless it were adopted in pursuance of a constitutional 
amendment ratified by three-fourths of the States, as I shall 
explain later. 

There are now pending over 25 proposed constitutional 
amendments on this subject introduced during the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. Nothing has been done on any of them. It 
is high time that we should take cognizance of several billion 
dollars of annual income and should spend a few moments 
trying to see how this source of income might be taxed. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 
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Mr. BORAH. During the consideration of the last reve- 
nue act I offered an amendment providing for the taxation 
of all the securities thereafter issued by the Government. 
That amendment was adopted by the Senate but was lost 
in conference. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is correct. It was not 
agreed to by the House. May I ask the Senator if he 
remembers the date of that action on the part of the 
Senate? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not recall the date. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am sorry I overlooked that effort 
on the part of the Senator from Idaho. 

WOULD GREATLY INCREASE REVENUE IN TREASURY 

Mr. President, what are the main reasons to be advanced 
for the constitutional amendment which I propose which 
would subject this income to taxation? First of all, the 
taxation of such income would be a great step in substan- 
tially increasing the revenue in the present depleted Na- 
tional Treasury. The added revenue would aid greatly in 
balancing the National Budget, without the necessity of 
drastic curtailment of certain necessary expenditures of the 
Federal Government for relief and other vital necessities. 
Secondly, this amendment would mean the removal of a 
very large element of injustice in our present tax system, 
yet still would not permit the other fellow to pass the tax 
on to someone else. It would simply mean the taxing of 
income which now escapes taxation, with no valid reason for 
such exemption. 

WOULD REMOVE INJUSTICE OF PRESENT SYSTEM 

Mr. President, the taxation of Government securities and 
the salaries of public officials is in line with President Roose- 
velt’s tax-evasion message of June 1, 1937. Although the 
President’s message failed to mention specifically this source 
of revenue when the matter was subsequently called to his 
attention at a press conference on June 8, the President 
said that he favored the abolition of the present tax exemp- 
tions of income from Federal, State, and municipal securi- 
ties and compensation paid to State and local officials and 
employees, but that action of this sort would require a con- 
stitutional amendment, and he could see little hope of 
immediate ratification of such an amendment by the States. 

True, such a proposal would not be an immediate remedy 
for the present inequalities in our revenue laws, but it is 
a remedy which should be undertaken at some time. There 
is no reason why we should not start the ball rolling now. 
Ratification of an amendment to the Constitution does take 
time. But amendments have been known to be ratified 
within as short a period as 10 months. We certainly will 
never succeed in having such a proposed constitutional 
amendment ratified so long as all proposals therefor remain 
pigeonholed in committee files. 

CONSTITUTION DOES NOT PROHIBIT SUCH TAXATION 

But why is it necessary to have a constitutional amend- 
ment? There is no provision of the Constitution which ex- 
pressly forbids taxation by the Federal Government or a 
State government of the instrumentalities of the other. 
However, the doctrine of immunity from such taxation has 
been established by a long line of Supreme Court decisions, 
the doctrine first being laid down by Chief Justice Marshall 
in the famous case of McCulloch against Maryland in 1819. 
The Court has always proceeded on the theory that “the 
power to tax involves the power to destroy”; or, to quote 
Chief Justice Marshall in McCulloch against Maryland: 

If the States may tax one instrument employed by the Gov- 
ernment in the execution of its powers, they may tax any and 
every other instrument. They may tax the mail; they may tax the 
mint; they may tax patent rights; they may tax the papers of 
the customhouse; they may tax judicial process; they may tax all 
the means employed by the Government to an excess which would 
defeat all the ends of government. This was not intended by the 
American people. They did not design to make their Government 
dependent on the States. 

The United States Supreme Court, however, has always 
distinguished between governmental and proprietary func- 
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tions, holding that income derived from State or local gov- 
ernments in the exercise of governmental functions is im- 
mune from Federal taxation, but when a State exercises 
proprietary, as distinct from governmental, powers and 
engages in activities ordinarily conducted by private enter- 
prise, it is not immune from Federal taxation, even though 
such activities may be undertaken for the public benefit. 
This distinction was first laid down in 1910 in the case of 
Flint against Stone Tracy Co., and was again stated as late 
as March 7, 1938, in the case of Guy T. Helvering, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, against Mountain Producers’ 
Corporation, in which the Supreme Court went even further 
and held that the Federal Government could tax income 
derived from oil land leased from a State, providing, of 
course, such tax was levied “on the same basis as on others 
who are engaged in similar businesses.” 

Likewise, in the case of James against Dravo Contracting 
Co., decided December 6, 1937, the Supreme Court also 
broadened its previous interpretations by stating that “the 
income of independent contractors engaged in carrying on 
Government enterprises may be taxed,” but specifically laid 
down the rule that “any taxation by one government of the 
salary of an officer of the other, or the public securities of 
the other,” was unconstitutional. 

We can readily grant that taxation by one government 
of the salary of an officer or of the public securities of an- 
other government at a higher rate than imposed on the 
officers and public securities of its own government, would 
be unjust discrimination which would be repugnant to the 
spirit of our Federal Constitution. But for one government 
to tax the salary of an officer or the public securities of 
another government at the same rate as it taxed the officers 
and public securities of its own government would certainly 
not be in violation of the spirit of our Constitution. In my 
proposed constitutional amendment I have been careful to 
include the words “without discrimination,” and thus the 
taxation of one government of the instrumentalities of an- 
other at a higher rate than it taxed its own instrumentali- 
ties would be prevented. 

DOES NOT THREATEN THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE STATES 

I certainly do not believe that by subjecting the holders 
of State securities and State employees to the same taxes 
that other citizens of the United States must bear, there is 
any danger to the continued existence of the sovereign 
States. Likewise, the taxation of holders of Federal securi- 
ties and Federal employees by the States, at the same rates 
paid by other citizens, would in no way threaten the exist- 
ence of the Federal Government. 

Approximately what is the total amount of tax-exempt 
securities of Federal, State, and municipal governments 
outstanding? Mr. George D. Brabson, special attorney of 
the office of Assistant General Counsel, of Washington, D. C., 
has prepared two tables on tax-exempt securities in an 
article appearing in the Tax Magazine for January 1937, 
page 8. His first table reads as follows: 

Total tar-erempt securities outstanding as of June 30, 1935 


State, county, and municipal $19, 277, 000, 000 
„ 0 aes 27, „ 000 
Territories and insular possessions 146, 000, 000 
Federal farm-loan system 3 4 
B Ao NRA RE ECT ROR Te ee ate es ST 3, 905, 000, 000 
>: ARo AN? CORE, o SSS SATE ap SMES EPR erg NP aot Feta eA GT 2, 647, 000, 000 
„ bbb 57, 245, 000, 000 


Of course, it is difficult to determine exactly how much of 
this sum is exempt from taxation because of these securities 
being held by charitable, scientific, and eleemosynary insti- 
tutions which are exempt from Federal taxation, but it is 
estimated that this sum approaches $8,826,000,000. Mr. 
Brabson also estimates that approximately $2,433,000,000 of 
securities are held by the Federal Reserve banks which are 
also exempt from taxation. This leaves a total of $45,986,- 
000,000 of such securities in the hands of the general public 
which now escapes taxation. Mr. Brabson’s second table, 
therefore, reads as follows: 


1938 


Estimated amount of tar-erempt securities in the hands of the 
public as of June 30, 1935 


State, county, and municipal 7 AIS 895, 000, 000 
Federal. 


Territories and insular possessions. 117, 000, 000 
Federal Farm Loan System 2, 544, 000, 000 
pRB o PEE eae A IIS , 000, 000 
11CCCCCCC— Sa) See SE — 2, 476, 000, 000 
Wld Bon Sone oh oo ca a 48, 419, 000, 000 

Less Federal Reserve holdings—— 2, 433, 000, 000 
45, 986, 000, 000 


OVER 46 BILLIONS OF DOLLARS IN TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 

This total of $45,986,000,000 which was estimated to be 
the total amount of tax-exempt securities in the hands of 
the public as of June 30, 1935, has undoubtedly risen to con- 
siderably in excess of $46,000,000,000 by the present time. 
Forty-six billion dollars is a very large sum. It is consider- 
ably in excess of the present national debt. Is there any 
logical reason why holders of $46,000,000,000 of tax-exempt 
securities should not be required to pay a tax on these se- 
curities, the same as holders of securities of private corpora- 
tions or public utilities? 

Of course, upon ratification of the proposed constitutional 
amendment, all of this $46,000,000 now escaping taxation 
would not be immediately taxed, since only securities issued 
after the ratification of this article would be subject to taxa- 
tion. Therefore, approximately what is the present annual 
loss to the Federal Government from the exemption of these 
securities? Ogden L. Mills, the late Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, estimated the loss to the Federal Government alone (not 
counting the loss to State, county, and municipal govern- 
ments) from the exemption of these securities, on the basis 
of the income-tax rates in effect in 1923, to be $240,000,000 
annually, 

Joseph S. McCoy, Government actuary, estimated the loss, 
on the basis of the volume of tax-free securities outstanding 
at the beginning of 1922, at $120,000,000. E. R. B. Seligman, 
professor of political economy at Columbia University, on 
the other hand, testified before the House Ways and Means 
Committee that the loss to the Federal Government through 
tax-exempt securities is not less than $300,000,000 annually. 

WOULD NOT MATERIALLY INCREASE COST OF PUBLIC BORROWING 

The principal argument used against taxing present tax- 
exempt Government securities is that it would increase the 
cost of public borrowing, for the reason that many persons 
buy Government securities because they are tax-exempt, and 
that there might not be a good demand for these securities 
if they were taxed, unless the Federal and State Govern- 
ments increased the interest rate, which would thus offset the 
gain to the Treasury through taxes. The Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurstT] and Secretary Morgenthau contra- 
dict this argument. When Congress convened in January 
1934, the Senator from Arizona introduced another joint 
resolution proposing a constitutional amendment authorizing 
taxation by the Federal and State Governments of future 
issues of public securities. At that time he said that he had 
been assured by the Treasury that taxation of new issues 
would not interfere with the Government’s financing pro- 
gram, for the reason that thousands of persons have money 
locked up who are willing and anxious to buy Government 
securities, even at a reduced rate of interest and without 
the tax-exempt features. Secretary Morgenthau likewise 
felt that the ready sale of Federal securities would not be 
impaired, for it is but a matter of confidence, and as long 
as the people have confidence in the Government, they will 
purchase its obligations. 

PEOPLE BUY GOVERNMENT SECURITIES FOR SAFETY, NOT PROFIT 

In my opinion, the main reason why the average person 
buys Government securities is not for the profit to be de- 
rived, since the interest rate is much lower than in the 
case of other securities but the main reason why the average 
citizen buys Government securities is to obtain a safe in- 
vestment. He does not care to speculate. All he wants is 
a safe place to put the money, where he knows it will not 
all go up in smoke at the next gyration of the stock market. 
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He is not nearly so much concerned about the interest rate 
as he is about the principal. 

In making a study of the opinions of authorities expert in 
the matter of the taxation of securities, I find a considerable 
difference of opinion as to the exact sum that would be 
realized to the Treasury through the taxation of these securi- 
ties; but all authorities who have studied the question unani- 
mously agree that the present loss to the Federal Government 
and the States, taken together, largely exceeds the savings 
in interest due to the tax-exempt status of the securities. A 
wealthy taxpayer who owns a considerable amount of tax- 
exempt Government securities gains much more by his Fed- 
eral-tax avoidance than he loses in accepting a lower rate 
of interest. It has been estimated that under the 1936 Fed- 
eral income-tax rates, for an investor with a $50,000 income, 
a 2-percent yield on a tax-exempt Government bond corre- 
sponds to a 3-percent yield on a bond that is not tax exempt. 
For an investor at the $250,000 level, the corresponding per- 
centages are 1 and 3. 

I agree with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] when 
he said that, in his opinion— 

All the evils of increased rates of interest would be counter- 
balanced or overweighed by the enormous public good that would 
result by taxing all property. 


I think it can be readily argued, first, that the present loss 
to the Federal Government and the States through the 
issuance of tax-exempt securities largely exceeds the savings 
in interest due to the tax-exempt status of the securities; 
and, secondly, that the very nature of the securities—namely, 
their safety—would in large part eliminate the necessity of 
increasing the interest rate in order to attract buyers, since 
the general public is primarily interested in investing in 
Government securities not for profit but for safety from the 
dangers of speculation. 

OVER THREE AND A HALF BILLION DOLLARS IN TAX-EXEMPT SALARIES 


How much is the estimated loss to the Federal and State 
Governments from the tax exemption of salaries of officers 
and employees in the Federal and State service? Mr. Buel 
W. Patch, in an article entitled “Exemptions From Income 
Taxation,” printed in the Editorial Research Reports for 
June 17, 1937, has prepared a table of Federal, State, and 
local employees and pay rolls, which is as follows: 


Federal, State, and local employees and pay rolls 


Federal Service: 
Executive branch 
tive branch 


State and local: 
State employees 
City employees 
Counties, townships, ete. 
Public education 


TTT 


1 Figures for Federal service, except military and naval, based on January 1937 
Pay rolls. State and local figures are for 1935. 

1 Rough estimates. 

A glance at the table will, of course, reveal the fact that 
even though the total Federal, State, and local pay roll 
amounts to more than three and a half billion dollars, still, 
since the average salary of Federal and State employees 
is between $1,400 and $1,600, many such employees would 
escape taxation because of personal deduction under our 
income-tax law, which grants personal exemptions up to 
$2,500 for married persons and up to $1,000 for single 
persons. 

However, there still are a surprisingly large number of 
persons who would be subject to the income tax except for 
the doctrine of immunity established by the Supreme Court. 
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The time may also be approaching when it will become nec- 
essary to broaden the tax base by lowering the personal ex- 
emptions, as already advocated by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. In 1934 he offered an amendment 
which would have reduced the personal exemptions to 
$2,000 for married persons and $800 for single persons, 
which amendment received the votes of 36 Senators. Then 
again, on June 24, 1937, a similar amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, reducing the personal exemp- 
tion for married persons to $2,000, and for single persons to 
$800, and increasing the rate of taxation in the higher 
brackets, very nearly became a part of the 1937 Revenue 
Act. The amendment was first adopted by a vote of 35 to 
31, then the vote was reconsidered and the amendment 
finally was defeated by a vote of 42 to 29. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, does the Senator think it would 
be necessary to broaden the tax base, so to speak, if the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in interpreting the mean- 
ing of the sixteenth amendment had not interpreted that 
amendment as it did? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The assumption of the Senator I think 
is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a Federal employee or of- 
ficial, except the judiciary, now pays an income tax down to 
the exemption, does he not? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. Of course, except for certain 
Federal judges, all Federal employees are subject to the Fed- 
eral income tax and exempt from any State tax on income 
derived from the Federal Government, while, on the other 
hand, employees of States and their political subdivisions 
are subject to the State income tax, if one is imposed, and 
exempt from Federal tax on income derived from the State 
or a local government. 

FEDERAL JUDGES EXEMPT FROM BOTH FEDERAL AND STATE TAXES 

Few people realize that Federal judges do not have to pay 
either a State or a Federal income tax, and even fewer realize 
that the judges themselves decided that they did not have to 
pay an income tax, in spite of the wording of the sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, which authorizes Congress to 
levy direct taxes on income “from whatever source derived.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Evans against Gore, in 1920, in a 7-to-2 decision, delivered 
by Mr. Justice Van Devanter, declared the income tax, as it 
affected Federal judges, to be invalid, holding that it con- 
stituted a diminution of salary contrary to article III of the 
Constitution, which states that— 

The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts * * * 
shall at stated times receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

Mr. Justice Holmes, in a vigorous dissent, stated that he 
saw nothing in the purpose of article III of the Constitution 
te indicate that— 

The judges were to be a privileged class, free from bearing their 
share of the cost of the institutions upon which their well-being, 
if not their life, depends. 

But only one of the other eight Justices agreed with Mr. 
Justice Holmes, and since that time the Supreme Court has 
consistently held unconstitutional all attempts to tax the 
salaries of Federal judges under the provisions of the six- 
teenth amendment, although an act of Congress taxing all 
Federal judges appointed since 1932 has not yet been tested 
before the Court. 

AMENDMENT WOULD NOT INCREASE TAX BURDEN ON ANY SPECIFIC CLASS 


One of the great advantages of my proposed constitutional 
amendment permitting the taxation of compensation paid to 
Federal, State, and local officials and income from Federal, 
State, and municipal securities is that it would not increase 
the tax burden unfairly on any specific class or group of 
persons. Most of the other recognized forms of taxation 
which we are now studying in the pending 1938 Revenue Act 
have the disadvantage of either increasing unjustly the 
burden of taxation on one particular group or of permit- 
ting the tax burden to be shifted to the person least able 
to pay. 
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For example, the property or land tax often works an un- 
just hardship on the property owner who, during depressions 
and unfavorable times, makes hardly enough money to pay 
his property taxes. Particularly is this true of many farm- 
ers during drought-stricken years, who find it absolutely im- 
possible to meet the taxes on their farms. Taxes on busi- 
nesses, partnerships, or corporations are seldom paid directly 
by the business concerned, but are nearly always passed on 
to the consumer through increased prices. A high sales tax 
is a particularly vicious form of taxation, because it hits the 
consumer in the lowest income group who is least able to 
pay, and yet it has been utilized frequently, because it seems 
to be the easiest tax to collect. 

My proposed amendment to the Constitution would obviate 
such evils, because it would permit to be taxed merely 
those persons who have unjustly escaped taxation under 
our present tax system through a legal fiction which for- 
bids taxation by one government of the instrumentalities 
of another. It would not increase the burden of taxation 
upon Government employees or holders of Government se- 
curities, but would merely subject them to the same rate of 
taxation paid by other citizens. 

To paraphrase the words of Justice Holmes, whom I have 
just cited, is there anything in the Constitution to indicate 
that Government employees and holders of Government se- 
curities are a privileged class, free from bearing their share 
of the cost of the institutions upon which their well-being, 
if not their life, depends? I would not increase unjustly the 
taxes which they pay, but merely subject them to the same 
rate of taxation applicable to other citizens, through the 
adoption of my proposed constitutional amendment, or & 
similar proposal, thereby plugging a great loophole in our 
tax system. 

This body should insist that such proposed constitutional 
amendments be reported to the floor of the Senate for dis- 
cussion, and no longer gather dust in the files of some Senate 
committee 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I am sorry I was not privi- 
leged to hear all the Senator from South Dakota had to say, 
because I was out of the Chamber part of the time, and 
I should like to ask him if he discussed the effect on prices 
of municipal bonds, and the possible fluctuation in prices 
which would make them vary widely from prices at present, 
of the adoption of an amendment which would tax that 
type of security. I think of that because the municipalities 
now sell their bonds on a market which considers very closely 
the yield of the bond over a period of years. I am sorry if I 
have missed any discussion on that particular phase of the 
subject by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, there is a good deal of 
assumption about that. Of course, tax-exempt securities would 
not be issued if it were known that all issues would be taxed. 

Mr. BONE. Of course, Congress might tax them on one 
basis one year and the next Congress might shift the amount 
of tax, thereby placing the mind of the prospective buyer 
of that type of security in uncertainty as to the yield. That 
is one of the arguments advanced, and it is a field of inquiry 
which has been canvassed repeatedly. I confess there are 
two sides to it, and it is a thing which ought to be examined 
realistically. 

If the yield of municipals were taxed it has seemed quite 
likely to many people that they would be compelled to bear 
a higher interest rate than if they were not taxed. The 
argument is that that would immediately impose on the 
people of the municipalities issuing the bonds an additional 
tax burden, which would have to be met by payments out of 
their pockets in the form of added interest on the bonds, or 
whatever security was issued. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The authorities seem to agree on one 
point—namely, that the difference would not be so great 
that any harm would come to the municipalities issuing 
the bonds, for the reason that the tax income derived would 
offset the higher rate of interest. But that is an assumption 
which is hard to prove, and there is argument on both sides. 
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So far as fairness is concerned, I think all securities which 
are now tax exempt should be taxed equally, and that the 
salaries of Federal employees and the salaries of State em- 
ployees should be taxed fairly. 

Mr. BONE. I take it that the Senator has discussed the 
decision of the Supreme Court interpreting the words “from 
whatever source: derived.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. BONE. Of course, the conclusion that is urged is that 
it would be destructive to one of the governments under 
our dual system of government for one of them to be able 
to tax the instrumentalities of the other, on the theory that 
that would in some fashion modify our form of government. 

It has seemed to me that that completely overlooks the 
whole doctrine, which is equally fundamental, that the peo- 
ple of this country have a right to change their form of 
government by orderly means if they wish to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If they so desire. 

Mr. BONE. The people of the United States voted on the 
words “from whatever source derived,” and if they changed 
our form of government the people of the United States 
had the right to make that change, Supreme Court or no 
Supreme Court. I do not know whether or not the Senator 
agrees with that conclusion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. BONE. It seems to me that in logic it is inescapable 
that the people of this country and not the Supreme Court 
are the masters of America, and if they desire to change this 
system of government so that one instrumentality may tax 
the other, the people of the United States have a right to 
lay down that principle of law. I have always believed that, 
and I hope the Senator arrives at the same conclusion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Schwanrz in the chair). 
The clerk will state the first amendment of the Committee 
on Finance. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, 
under the heading Title I—Income Tax—Subtitle A—Intro- 
ductory Provisions”, on page 8, after line 24, to strike out: 

(J) Mutual investment companies, supplement Q. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Subtitle 
B—General provisions—Part I—Rates of tax,” on page 14, 
line 16, after the word “gains”, to insert “or losses”; in line 
18, after the word “gain”, to insert “or loss”, and in line 19, 
after the word “than”, to strike out “1 year” and insert “18 
months”, so as to read: 

(c) Tax in case of capital gains or losses: For rate and computa- 
tion of alternative tax in lieu of normal tax and surtax in the 
case of a capital gain or loss from the sale or exchange of capital 
assets held for more than 18 months, see section 117 (c). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 23, after the 
word “section”, to strike out “105” and insert “104”, so as 
to read: 

(d) Sale of oil or gas properties: For limitation of surtax at- 
tributable to the sale of ofl or gas properties, see section 104. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 3, under 
the heading “Tax on corporations in general”, to strike out 
down to and including line 16, on page 21, and in lieu thereof 
to insert a new section. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] asked me to request. that that amend- 
ment be passed over for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be temporarily passed over. 

The clerk will state the next amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Part H 
Computation of net income”, on page 22, line 19, after the 
word “income”, to strike out the comma and “see section 
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13 (a); for definition of ‘special class net income’, see sec- 
tion 14 (a)” and insert “and ‘normal-tax net income’, see 
section 13 (a)“, so as to read: 


Sec. 21. Net income. 

“Net income” means the gross income computed under section 
22, less the deductions allowed by section 23. For definition of 
58 net income” and “normal-tax net income,” see section 

a). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 24, after the 
word “section”, to strike out “28” and insert “363”, so as to 
read: 


(h) Consent dividends: For inclusion in gross income of 
amounts specified in shareholders’ consents, see section 363. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, line 7, after the 
numerals “117” to strike out “(d)”; so as to read: 


(1) Limitation: Losses from sales or exchanges of capital assets 
shall be allowed only to the extent provided in section 117. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 11, after the 
word “shall” to insert a comma and “in the case of a tax- 
payer other than a corporation,” and in line 14, after the 
word “the”, to strike out first“ and insert last“, so as 
to read: 


(2) Securities becoming worthless: If any securities (as de- 
fined in paragraph (3) of this subsection) become worthless dur- 
ing the taxable year and are capital assets, the loss resulting 
therefrom shall, in the case of a taxpayer other than a corpora- 
tion, for the purposes of this title, be considered as a loss from 
the sale or exchange, on the last day of such taxable year, of 
capital assets. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 9, to 
strike out: 


. (1) General rule: Debts (other than those evidenced by a 
security as defined in paragraph (3) of this subsection which is 
a capital asset) ascertained to worthless and charged off within 
the taxable year (or, in the discretion of the Commissioner, a 
reasonable addition to a reserve for bad debts, other than those 
so evidenced); and when satisfied that a debt (other than one 
so evidenced) is recoverable only in part, the Commissioner may 
allow such debt, in an amount not in excess of the part charged 
off within the taxable year, as a deduction. 

(2) Securities becoming worthless: If any securities (as de- 
fined in paragraph (3) of this subsection) are ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off within the taxable year and are capital 
assets, the loss resulting therefrom shall, for the purposes of this 
title, be considered as a loss from the sale or exchange, on the 
first day of such taxable year, of capital assets. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


(1) General rule: Debts ascertained to be worthless and charged 
off within the taxable year (or, in the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner, a reasonable addition to a reserve for bad debts); and when 
satisfied that a debt is recoverable only in part, the Commissioner 
may allow such debt, in an amount not in excess of the part 
charged off within the taxable year, as a deduction. This para- 
graph shall not apply in the case of a taxpayer other than a corpo- 
ration with respect to a debt evidenced by a security as defined in 
paragraph (3). 

(2) Securities becoming worthless: If any securities (as defined 
in paragraph (3) of this subsection) are ascertained to be worthless 
and off within the taxable year and are capital assets, the 
loss resulting therefrom shall, in the case of a taxpayer other than 
a corporation, for the purposes of this title, be considered as a 
loss from the sale or exchange, on the last day of such taxable year, 
of capital assets. 


The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 6, after the 
word “Secretary”, to strike out “In the case of a contribu- 
tion or gift made in property other than money, the amount 
of such contribution or gift, for the purposes of this sub- 
section, shall be equal to the adjusted basis of the property 
in the hands of the taxpayer or its fair market value, which- 
ever is the lower”, so as to read: 

(n) Basis for depreciation and depletion: The basis upon which 
depletion, exhaustion, wear and tear, and obsolescence are to be 


allowed in respect of any property shall be as provided in sec- 
tion 114. 
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(o) Charitable and other contributions: In the case of an indi- 
vidual, contributions or gifts payment of which is made within 
the taxable year to or for the use of: 

(1) the United States, any State, Territory, or any political 
subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia for exclusively 
public purposes; 8 

(2) a domestic corporation, or domestic trust, or domestic com- 
munity chest, fund, or foundation, organized and operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to children or animals, 
no part of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual, and no substantial part of the 
activities of which is carrying on propaganda, or otherwise at- 
tempting to infiuence legislation; 

(3) the special fund for vocational rehabilitation authorized by 
section 12 of the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924; 

(4) posts or organizations of war veterans, or auxiliary units 
or societies of any such posts or organizations, if such posts, or- 
ganizations, units, or societies are organized in the United States 
or any of its possessions, and if no part of their net earnings 
inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual; 
or 

(5) a domestic fraternal, society, order, or association, operating 
under the lodge system, but only if such contributions or gifts are 
to be used exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals; 
to an amount which in all the above cases combined does not 
exceed 15 percent of the taxpayer’s net income as computed with- 
out the benefit of this subsection. Such contributions or gifts 
shall be allowable as deductions only if verified under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary. (For unlimited deduction if contributions and 
gifts exceed 90 percent of the net income, see section 120.) 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 15, after the 
word “Secretary”, to strike out “In the case of a contribu- 
tion or gift made in property other than money, the amount 
of such contribution or gift, for the purposes of this sub- 
section, shall be equal to the adjusted basis of the property 
in the hands of the taxpayer or its fair market value, which- 
ever is the lower”, so as to read: 


(q) Charitable and other contributions by corporations: 
In the case of a corporation, contributions or gifts payment of 
which is made within the taxable year to or for the use of a 
domestic corporation, or domestic trust, or domestic community 
chest, fund, or foundation, organized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes or 
the prevention of cruelty to children (but in the case of contri- 
butions or gifts to a trust, chest, fund, or foundation, only if 
such contributions or gifts are to be used within the United States 
exclusively for such purposes), no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or indi- 
vidual, and no substantial part of the activities of which ts carry- 
ing on propaganda, or otherwise attempting, to influence legisla- 
tion; to an amount which does not exceed 5 percent of the tax- 
payer’s net income as computed without the benefit of this sub- 
section. Such contributions or gifts shall be allowable as deduc- 
tions only if verified under rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary. 

(r) For deduction of dividends paid by certain banking corpora- 
tions, see section 121. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 48, after line 13, to 
strike out: 


(c) Net operating loss of preceding year: 

(1) Amount of credit: The amount of the net operating loss 
(as defined in par. (2)) of the corporation for the preced- 
ing taxable year, but not in excess of the adjusted net income 
for the taxable year. 

(2) Definition: As used in this title the term “net operating 
loss” means the excess of the deductions allowed by this title 
over the gross income, with the following exceptions and 
limitations— 

(A) The deduction for depletion shall not exceed the amount 
which would be allowable if computed without reference to dis- 
covery 105 or to percentage depletion under section 114 (b) (2), 
(3), or (4); 

(B) There shall be included in computing gross income the 
amount of interest received which is wholly exempt from the 
taxes imposed by this title, decreased by the amount of interest 
paid or accrued which is not allowed as a deduction by section 
23 (b), relating to interest on indebtedness incurred or continued 
to purchase or carry certain tax-exempt obligations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 10, to 
strike out: 


(d) Bank affiliates: In the case of a holding company affiliate 
(as defined in sec. 2 of the Banking Act of 1933), the amount 
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of the earnings or profits which the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System certifies to the Commissioner has been 
devoted by such affiliate during the taxable year to the acquisi- 
tion of readily marketable assets other than bank stock in com- 
pliance with section 5144 of the Revised Statutes. The aggregate 
of the credits allowable under this subsection for all taxable years 
shall not exceed the amount required to be devoted under such 
section 5144 to such purposes, and the amount of the credit for 
5 year shall not exceed the adjusted net income for 
such year. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 23, to 
insert: 

(c) Dividends paid credit: For corporation dividends paid credit, 
see section 361. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 50, to insert: 

(d) Net operating loss credit: For corporation net operating 
loss credit, see section 361 (d). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 2, to 
insert: 
sm pak affiliate: credit: For bank affiliate credit, see section 

e). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 4, to 
insert: 


(f) Consent dividends credit: For corporation consent dividends 


credit, see section 363. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 6, to 
strike out: 


Sec. 27. Corporation dividends paid credit. 

(a) Definition in general: As used in this title with respect to 
any a year the term “dividends paid credit“ means the 
sum of; 

(1) The basic surtax credit for such year, computed as provided 
in subsection (b); and 

(2) The dividend carry-over to such year, computed as provided 
in subsection (c). 

(b) Basic surtax credit: As used in this title the term “basic 
surtax credit” means the sum of: 

(1) The dividends paid during the taxable year, increased by 
the consent dividends credit provided in section 28, and reduced 
by the amount of the credit provided in section 26 (a), relating 
to interest on certain obligations of the United States and Govern- 
ment corporations; 

(2) The net operating loss for the preceding taxable year, in 
the amount provided in section 26 (c) (1); 

(3) The bank affiliate credit provided in section 26 (d). 

The aggregate of the amounts under paragraphs (2) and (3) 
shall not exceed the adjusted net income for the taxable year. 

(c) Dividend carry-over: There shall be computed with respect 
to each taxable year of a corporation a dividend carry-over to 
such year from the 2 preceding taxable years, which shall consist 
of the sum of— 

(1) The amount of the basic surtax credit for the second pre- 
ceding taxable year, reduced by the adjusted net income for such 
year, and further reduced by the amount, if any, by which the 
adjusted net income for the first preceding taxable year exceeds 
the sum o 

(A) The basic surtax credit for such year; and 

(B) The excess, if any, of the basic surtax credit for the third 
preceding taxable year (if not beginning before January 1, 1936) 
over the adjusted net income for such year; and 

(2) The amount, if any, by which the basic surtax credit for 
the first preceding taxable year exceeds the adjusted net income 
for such year, 

In the case of a preceding taxable year, referred to in this subsec- 
tion, which begins in 1936 or 1937, the adjusted net income shall 
be the adjusted net income as defined in section 14 of the Revenue 
Act of 1936, and the basic surtax credit shall be only the dividends- 
paid credit computed under the Revenue Act of 1936 without the 
benefit of the dividend carry-over provided in section 27 (b) of 
such act. 

(d) Dividends in kind: If a dividend is paid in property other 
than money (including stock of the corporation if held by the 
corporation as an investment), the amount with respect thereto 
which shall be used in computing the basic surtax credit shall be 
the adjusted basis of the property in the hands of the corpora- 
tion at the time of the payment, or the fair market value of the 
property at the time of the payment, whichever is the lower. 

(e) Dividends, in obligations of the corporation: If a dividend 
is paid in obligations of the corporation, the amount with respect 
thereto which shall be used in computing the basic surtax credit 
shall be the face value of the obligations, or their fair market 
value at the time of the payment, whichever is the lower If the 
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fair market value is lower than the face value, then when the 
obligation is redeemed by the corporation the excess of the amount 
for which redeemed over the fair market value at the time of 
the dividend payment (to the extent not allowable as a deduction 
in computing net income for any taxable year) shall be treated 
as a dividend paid in the taxable year in which the redemption 


occurs. 

(f) Taxable stock dividends: In case of a stock dividend or stock 
right which is a taxable dividend in the hands of shareholders 
under section 115 (f), the amount with respect thereto which shall 
be used in computing the basic surtax credit shall be the fair 
market value of the stock or the stock right at the time of the 


ayment. 

(g) Distributions in liquidation: In the case of amounts distrib- 
uted in liquidation, the part of such distribution which is properly 
chargeable to the earnings or profits accumulated after February 
28, 1913, shall, for the purposes of computing the basic surtax 
credit under this section, be treated as a taxable dividend paid. 

(h) Preferential dividends: The amount of any distribution 
(although each portion thereof is received by a shareholder as a 
taxable dividend), not made in connection with a consent dis- 
tribution (as defined in sec. 28 (a) (4)), shall not be considered as 
dividends paid for the purpose of computing the basic surtax 
credit, unless such distribution is pro rata, with no preference to 
any share of stock as compared with other shares of the same 
class, and with no preference to one class of stock as compared 
with another class except to the extent that the former is entitled 


(without reference to waivers of their rights by shareholders) to - 


such preference. For a distribution made in connection with a 
consent distribution, see section 28. 

(1) Nontaxable distributions: If any part of a distribution (in- 
cluding stock dividends and stock rights) is not a taxable dividend 
in the hands of such of the shareholders as are subject to taxation 
under this title for the period in which the distribution is made, 
such part shall not be included in computing the basic surtax 
credit. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 28. Consent dividends credit: 

(a) Definitions: As used in this section— 

(1) Consent stock: The term “consent stock” means the class 
or classes of stock entitled, after the payment of preferred divi- 
dends (as defined in paragraph (2)), to a share in the distribution 
(other than in complete or partial liquidation) within the tax- 
able year of all the remaining earnings or profits, which share 
constitutes the same proportion of such distribution regardless of 
the amount of such distribution. 

(2) Preferred dividends: The term “preferred dividends” means 
a distribution (other than in complete or partial liquidation), lim- 
ited in amount, which must be made on any class of stock before 
a further distribution (other than in complete or partial liquida- 
tion) of earnings or profits may be made within the taxable year. 

(3) Consent dividends day: The term “consent dividends day” 
means the last day of the taxable year of the corporation, unless 
during the last month of such year there have occurred one or 
more days on which was payable a partial distribution (as defined 
in paragraph (5)), in which case it means the last of such days. 

(4) Consent distribution: The term “consent distribution” means 
the distribution which would have been made if on the consent 
dividends day (as defined in paragraph (3)) there had actually 
been distributed in cash and received by each shareholder making 
a consent filed by the corporation under subsection (d), the specific 
amount stated in such consent. 

(5) Partial distribution: The term “partial distribution” means 
such part of an actual distribution, payable during the last month 
of the taxable year of the corporation, as constitutes a distribution 
on the whole or any part of the consent stock (as defined in para- 
graph (1)), which part of the distribution, if considered by itseif 
and not in connection with a consent distribution (as defined in 
Paragraph (4)), would be a preferential distribution, as defined in 
paragraph (6). 

(6) Preferential distribution: The term “preferential distribu- 
tion” means a distribution which is not pro rata, or which is with 
preference to any share of stock as compared with other shares of 
the same class, or to any class of consent stock as compared with 
any other class of consent stock. 

(b) not entitled to credit: A corporation shall not 
be entitled to a consent dividends credit with respect to any 
taxable year— 

(1) Unless, at the close of such year, all preferred dividends (for 
the taxable year and, if cumulative, for prior taxable years) have 
been paid; or 

(2) If, at any time during such year the corporation has taken 
any steps in, or in pursuance of a plan of, complete or partial 
liquidation of all or any part of the consent stock. 

(e) Allowance of credit: There shall be allowed to the corpora- 
tion, as a part of its basic surtax credit for the taxable year, a 
consent dividends credit equal to such portion of the total sum 
agreed to be included in the income of shareholders by their 
consents filed under subsection (d) as it would have been entitled 
to include in computing its basic surtax credit if actual distribu- 


tion of an amount equal to such total sum had been made in cash 

and each shareholder making such a consent had received, on the 

consent dividends day, the amount specified in the consent. 
LXXXII——312 


(d) Shareholders’ consents: The corporation shall not be en- 
titled to a consent dividends credit with respect to any taxable 


year— 

(1) Unless it files with its return for such year (in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary) signed consents made under oath by 
persons who were shareholders, on the last day of the taxable 
year of the corporation, of any class of consent stock; and 

(2) Unless in each such consent the shareholder agrees that 
he will include as a taxable dividend, in his return for the 
taxable year in which or with which the taxable year of the 
corporation ends, a specific amount; and 

(3) Unless the consents filed are made by such of the share- 
holders and the amount specified in each consent is such that 
the consent distribution would not have been a preferential 
distribution— 

(A) If there was no partial distribution during the last month 
of the taxable year of the corporation, or 

(B) If there was such a partial distribution, then when con- 
sidered in connection with such partial distribution; and 

(4) Unless in each consent made by a shareholder who is 
taxable with respect to a dividend only if received from sources 
within the United States, such shareholder agrees that the 
specific amount stated in the consent shall be considered as a 
dividend received by him from sources within the United States; 
and 

(5) Unless each consent filed is accompanied by cash, a money 
order, or a certified check, in an amount equal to the amount that 
would be required by section 143 (b) or 144 to be deducted 
and withheld by the corporation if the amount specified in the 
consent had been, on the last day of the taxable year of the 
corporation, paid to the shareholder in cash as a dividend. The 
amount accompanying the consent shall be credited against the 
tax imposed by section 211 (a) or 231 (a) upon the shareholder. 

(e) Consent distribution as part of entire distribution: If 
during the last month of the taxable year with respect to which 
shareholders’ consents are filed by the corporation under sub- 
section (d) there is made a partial distribution, then, for the 
purposes of this title, such partial distribution and the consent 
distribution shall be considered as having been made in con- 
nection with each other and each shall be considered together 
with the other as one entire distribution. 

(f) Taxability of amounts specified in consents: The total amount 
specified in a consent filed under subsection (d) shall be included 
as a taxable dividend in the gross income of the shareholder making 
such consent, and, if the shareholder is taxable with respect to a 
dividend only if received from sources within the United States, 
shall be included in the computation of his tax as a dividend 
received from sources within the United States; regardless of— 

(1) Whether he actually so includes it in his return; and 

(2) Whether the distribution by the corporation of an amount 
equal to the total sum included in all the consents filed, had actual 
distribution been made, would have been in whole or in part a tax- 
able dividend; and 

(3) Whether the corporation is entitled to any consent dividends 
credit by reason of the of such consents, or to a credit less 
than the total sum included in all the consents filed. 

(g) Corporate shareholders: If the shareholder who makes the 
consent is a corporation, the amount specified in the consent shall 
be considered as part of its earnings or profits for the taxable year, 
and shall be included in the computation of its accumulated 

s and profits. 

(h) Basis of stock in hands of shareholders: The amount specified 
in a consent made under subsection (d) shall, for the purpose of 
adjusting the basis of the consent stock with respect to which the 
consent was given, be treated as having been reinvested by the 
shareholder as a contribution to the capital of the corporation; but 
only in an amount which bears the same ratio to the consent divi- 
dends credit of the corporation as the amount of such shareholder's 
consent stock bears to the total amount of consent stock with 
respect to which consents are made. 

(i) Effect on capital account of corporation: The amount of the 
consent dividends credit allowed under subsection (c) shall be con- 
sidered as paid in surplus or as a contribution to the capital of the 
corporation, and the accumulated earnings and profits as of the 
close of the taxable year shall be co mdingly reduced. 

(J) Amounts not included in shareholder's return: The failure of 
a shareholder of consent stock to include in his gross income for the 
proper taxable year the amount specified in the consent made by 
him and filed by the corporation, shall have the same effect, with 

t to the deficiency resulting therefrom, as is provided in sec- 
tion 272 (f) with respect to a deficiency resulting from a mathe- 
matical error appearing on the face of the return. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Part IV. 
Accounting Periods and Methods of Accounting”, on page 62, 
line 16, after the word “section”, to strike out “27” and insert 
“361”, so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 43. Period for which deductions and credits taken. 

The deductions and credits (other than the corporation divi- 
dends paid credit provided in sec. 361) provided for in this title 
shall be taken for the taxable year in which “paid or accrued” 
or “paid or incurred”, dependent upon the method of accounting 
upon the basis of which the net income is computed, unless in 


order to clearly reflect the income the deductions or credits should 
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be taken as of a different period. In the case of the death of a 
taxpayer there shall be allowed as deductions and credits for the 
taxable period in which falls the date of his death, amounts 
accrued up to the date of his death (except deductions under 
sec. 23 (o)) if not otherwise properly allowable in respect of such 
period or a prior period. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Part V. 
Returns and Payment of Tax”, on page 69, line 17, after the 
word “make”, to strike out “under oath a return stating” 
and insert “a return, which shall contain or be verified by a 
written declaration that it is made under the penalties of 
perjury, stating”, so as to read: 


(a) Requirement: The following individuals shall each make a 
return, which shall contain or be verified by a written declaration 
that it is made under the penalties of perjury, stating specifically 
the items of his gross income and the deductions and credits 
allowed under this title and such other information for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this title as the Commis- 
sioner with the approval of the Secretary may by regulations 

rescribe. 
S (1) Every individual who is single or who is married but not 
living with husband or wife, if— 

(A) Having a net income for the taxable year of $1,000 or 
over; or 

(B) Having a gross income for the taxable year of $5,000 or 
over, regardiess of the amount of the net income. 

(2) Every individual who is married and living with husband or 
wife, if no joint return is made under subsection (b) and if— 

(A) Such individual has for the taxable year a net income of 
$2,500 or over or a gross income of $5,000 or over (regardless of the 
amount of the net income), and the other spouse has no gross 
income; or 

(B) Such individual and his spouse each has for the taxable 
year a gross income (regardless of the amount of the net income) 
and the aggregate net income of the two is $2,500 or over; or 

(C) Such individual and his spouse each has for the taxable 
year a gross income (regardless of the amount of the net income) 
and the aggregate gross income is $5,000 or over. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 10, to 
insert: 


(d) Signature presumed correct: The fact that an individual's 
name is signed to a filed return shall be prima facie evidence for 
all purposes that the return was actually signed by him. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 14, to 
insert: 


(e) Penalty for filing untrue return: For penalties in case 
of untrue return, see section 145. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 6, after the 
word “Commissioner”, to strike out the comma and “with 
the approval of the Secretary,”, and in line 19, after the 
word “section),”, to strike out “was a” and insert was, un- 
der the law applicable to such taxable year, a”, so as to read: 


(2) Liquidation of personal holding companies: At the request 
of the taxpayer, the Commissioner may (under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary) 
extend (for a period not to exceed 5 years from the date pre- 
scribed for the payment of the tax) the time for the payment of 
such portion of the amount determined as the tax by the taxpayer 
as is attributable to the short-term or long-term capital gain 
derived by the taxpayer from the receipt by him of property other 
than money upon the complete liquidation (as defined in section 
115 (c)) of a corporation. This paragraph shall apply only if 
the corporation, for its taxable year preceding the year in which 
occurred the complete liquidation (or the first of the series of 
distributions referred to in such section), was, under the law 
applicable to such taxable year, a personal holding company or a 
foreign personal holding company. An extension under this para- 
graph shall be granted only if it is shown to the satisfaction of 
he Commissioner that the failure to grant it will result in undue 
hardship to the taxpayer. If an extension is granted the amount 
with respect to which the extension is granted shall be paid on 
or before the date of the expiration of the extension. If an ex- 
tension is granted under this paragraph the Commissioner may 
require the taxpayer to furnish a bond in such amount, not ex- 
ceeding double the amount with respect to which the extension 
is granted, and with such sureties as the Commissioner deems 
mecessary, conditioned upon the payment of the amount with 
respect to which the extension is granted in accordance with the 
terms of the extension. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “Subtitle 
C—Supplemental provisions—Supplement A—Rates of tax”, 
on page 88, after line 18, to strike out: 


(b) Prima facie evidence: The fact that any corporation is a 
mere holding or investmnt company, or that the earnings or 
profits are permitted to accumulate beyond the reasonable needs 
of the business, shall be prima facie evidence of a purpose to 
avoid surtax upon shareholders. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(b) Prima facie evidence: The fact that any corporation is a 
mere holding or investment company, or that the earnings or 
of a purpose to avoid surtax upon shareholders. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 89, after line 2, to 
insert: 


(c) Evidence determinative of purpose: The fact that the earn- 
ings or profits of a corporation are permitted to accumulate 
beyond the reasonable needs of the business shall be determina- 
tive of the purpose to avoid surtax upon shareholders unless the 
corporation by the clear preponderance of the evidence shall 
prove to the contrary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 24, after the 
word “specified.” to strike out: “In the case of a contribu- 
tion or gift made in property other than money, the amount 
of such contribution or gift, for the purposes of this sub- 
paragraph, shall be equal to the adjusted basis of the 
property in the hands of the taxpayer or its fair market 
value, whichever is the lower.”, so as to read: 


(B) Disallowed charitable, etc., contributions: Contributions or 
gifts payment of which is made within the taxable year, not other- 
wise allowed as a deduction, to or for the use of donees described 
in section 23 (0), for the purposes therein specified, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 11, after the 
word “section” to strike out “27” and insert “361”, and in 
line 12, after the word “section” to strike out “27” and in- 
sert “361”, so as to read: 


(2) Undistributed section 102 net income: The term “un- 
distributed section 102 net income” means the section 102 net in- 
come minus the basic surtax credit provided in section 361 (b), 
but the computation of such credit under section 361 (b) (1) 
shall be made without its reduction by the amount of the credit 
provided in section 26 (a), relating to interest on certain obliga- 
tions of the United States and Government corporations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 25, after the 
numerals “13,” to strike out “14,”; on page 91, line 1, before 
the word “shall”, to strike out “231 (a), and 362” and insert 
“231 (a)”; in line 6, after the numerals “13”, to strike out 
“14”, and in line 7, before the word “as” to strike out “231 
(a), or 362” and insert “or 231 (a)”; so as to make the sec- 
tion read: 


Sec, 103. Rates of tax on citizens and corportions of certain 
foreign countries, 

Whenever the President finds that, under the laws of any foreign 
country, citizens or corporations of the United States are being 
subjected to discriminatory or extraterritorial taxes, the President 
shall so proclaim and the rates of tax imposed by sections 11, 12, 
13, 201 (b), 204 (a), 207, 211 (a), and 231 (a) shall, for the 
taxable year during which such proclamation is made and for 
each taxable year thereafter be doubled in the case of each citizen 
and corporation of such foreign country; but the tax at such 
doubled rate shall be considered as imposed by section 11, 12, 13, 
201 (b), 204 (a), 207, 211 (a), or 231 (a), as the case may be. In 
no case shall this section operate to increase the taxes imposed 
by such sections (computed without regard to this section) to 
an amount in excess of 80 percent of the net income of the 
taxpayer. Whenever the President finds that the laws of any 
foreign country with respect to which the President has made a 
proclamation under the preceding provisions of this section have 
been modified so that discriminatory and extraterritorial taxes 
applicable to citizens and corporations of the United States have 
been removed, he shall so proclaim, and the provisions of this 
section providing for doubled rates of tax shall not apply to any 
citizen or corporation of such foreign country with respect to any 
taxable year beginning after such proclamation is made. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 91, after line 20, to 
strike out: 


Sec. 104. Banks and trust companies. 

(a) Definition: As used in this section the term “bank” means 
a bank or trust company incorporated and doing business under 
the laws of the United States (including laws relating to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), of any State, or of any Territory, a substantial 
part of the business of which consists of receiving deposits and 
making loans and discounts, or of exercising fiduciary powers 
similar to those permitted to national banks under section 11 (k) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, and which is subject by 
law to supervision and examination by State, Territorial, or Fed- 
eral authority having supervision over banking institutions. 

(b) Rate of tax: Banks shall be taxable under section 14 (d). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 11, to change 
the section number from 105 to 104. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Supple- 
ment B—Computation of net income”, on page 98, after line 
21, to insert: 


(7) Exchanges and distributions in obedience to orders of 
Securities and Exchange Commission: In the case of any ex- 
change or distribution described in section 371, no gain or loss 
shall be recognized to the extent specified in such section with 
respect to such exchange or distribution. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 105, line 22, after the 
word “death”, to strike out “was a” and insert “was, under 
the law applicable to such year, a”, so as to read: 


(5) Property transmitted at death: If the property was ac- 
quired by bequest, devise, or inheritance, or by the decedent’s 
estate from the decedent, the basis shall be the fair market value 
of such property at the time of such acquisition. In the case of 
property transferred in trust to pay the income for life to or 
upon the order or direction of the grantor, with the right reserved 
to the grantor at all times prior to his death to revoke the trust, 
the basis of such property in the hands of the persons entitled 
under the terms of the trust instrument to the property after 
the grantor’s death shall, after such death, be the same as if 
the trust instrument had been a will executed on the day of 
the grantor’s death. For the purpose of this paragraph property 
passing without full and adequate consideration under a general 
power of appointment exercised by will shall be deemed to be 

roperty passing from the individual exercising such power by 
Bebe or devise. If the property was acquired by bequest, de- 
vise, or inheritance, or by the decedent’s estate from the decedent, 
and if the decedent died after August 26, 1937, and if the property 
consists of stock or securities of a foreign corporation, which with 
re: to its taxable year next preceding the date of the 
decedent's death was, under the law applicable to such year, 
a foreign personal holding company, then the basis shall be the 
fair market value of such property at the time of such acquisition 
or the basis in the hands of the decedent, whichever is lower. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 106, line 7, before the 
word “of”, to insert “or (17)”; so as to read: 


(6) Tax-free exchanges generally: If the property was acquired, 
after February 28, 1913, upon an exchange described in section 
112 (b) to (e), inclusive, the basis (except as provided in para- 
graph (15) or (17) of this subsection) shall be the same as in 
the case of the property exchanged, decreased in the amount of 
any money received by the taxpayer and increased in the amount 
of gain or decreased in the amount of loss to the taxpayer that 
Was reco; upon such exchange under the law applicable to 
the year in which the exchange was made. If the property 80 
acquired consisted in part of the type of property permitted by 
section 112 (b) to be received without the recognition of 2 or 
loss, and in part of other property, the basis provided this 
paragraph shall be allocated between the properties (other than 
money) received, and for the purpose of the allocation there shall 
be assigned to such other property an amount equivalent to its 
fair market value at the date of the exchange. This paragraph 
shall not apply to property acquired by a corporation by the 
issuance of its stock or securities as the consideration in whole or 
in part for the transfer of the property to it. 


The amendment. was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 112, line 14, after the 
word “transferor” and the period, to insert: “The basis of 
property with respect to which election has been made in 
pursuance of the last sentence of section 113 (a) (15) of the 
Revenue Act of 1936, as amended, shall, in the hands of the 
corporation making such election, be the basis prescribed 
in the Revenue Act of 1934, as amended.” so as to read: 
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(15) Property received by a corporation on complete liquidation 
of another: If the property was received by a corporation upon a 
distribution in complete liquidation of another corporation within 
the meaning of section 112 (b) (6), then the basis shall be the 
same as it would be in the hands of the transferor. The basis 
of property with respect to which election has been made in pur- 
suance of the last sentence of section 113 (a) (15) of the Revenue 
Act of 1936, as amended, shall, in the hands of the corporation 
making such election, be the basis prescribed in the Revenue Act 
of 1934, as amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 113, after line 2, to 
insert: 

(17) Property acquired in connection with exchanges and distri- 
butions in obedience to certain orders of Securities and Exchange 
Commission: If the property was acquired in any manner described 
in section 372, the basis shall be that prescribed in such section 
with respect to such property. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 115, line 5, after the 
word “section”, to strike out the numerals “28” and insert 
“363”, and in line 7, after the word “section”, to strike out the 
numerals “28” and insert “363”, so as to read: 

(F) to the extent provided in section 363 (h) in the case of 
— specified in a shareholder’s consent made under section 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 121, line 10, after the 
word “exceeding”, to strike out “two” and insert “three”, and 
in line 12, after the word “plan” and the period, to strike out 
“In the case of amounts distributed (whether before Janu- 
ary 1, 1934, or on or after such date) in partial liquidation 
(other than a distribution within the provisions of subsection 
(h) of this section of stock or securities in connection with a 
reorganization) the part of such distribution which is prop- 
erly chargeable to capital account shall not be considered a 
distribution of earnings or profits” and insert “In the case 
of amounts distributed (whether before January 1, 1938, or 
on or after such date) in partial liquidation (other than a 
distribution to which the provisions of subsection (h) of this 
section are applicable) the part of such distribution which is 
properly chargeable to capital account shall not be considered 
a distribution of earnings or profits”, and on page 122, line 
11, after the word “net”, to strike out “income—(1) Unless 
such liquidation was completed before January 1, 1938; or 

“(2) Unless (if it was established to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner by evidence submitted before January 1, 1938, 
that due to the laws of the foreign country in which such 
corporation is incorporated, or for other reason, it was or 
would be impossible.to complete the liquidation of such com- 
pany before such date) the liquidation is completed on or 
before such date as the Commissioner may find reasonable, 
but not later than June 30, 1938,” and insert “income, unless 
such liquidation is completed before July 1, 1939,” so as to 
read: 

(c) Distributions in liquidation: Amounts distributed in com- 
plete liquidation of a corporation shall be treated as in full pay- 
ment in exchange for the stock, and amounts distributed in perum 
liquidation of a corporation shall be treated as in part or full pay- 
ment in exchange for the stock. The gain or loss to the distributee 
resulting from such exchange shall be determined under section 
111, but shall be recognized only to the extent provided in section 
112. Despite the provisions of section 117 (b), 100 percent of the 
gain so recognized shall be taken into account in computing net 
income, except in the case of amounts distributed in complete 
liquidation of a corporation. For the purpose of the pecating 
sentence, “complete liquidation” includes any one of a series 
distributions made by a corporation in complete cancelation or 
redemption of-all of its stock in accordance with a bona fide plan 
of liquidation and under which the transfer of the property under 
the liquidation is to be completed within a time specified in the 
plan, not exceeding 3 years from the close of the taxable year 
during which is made the first of the series of distributions under 
the plan. In the case of amounts distributed (whether before 
January 1, 1938, or on or after such date) in partial liquidation 
5 than a distribution to which the provisions of subsection 

h) of this section are applicable) the part of such distribution 
which is properly chargeable to: capital account shall not be con- 
sidered a distribution of earnings or profits. If any distribution 
in complete liquidation (including any one of a series of distribu- 


tions made by the corporation in complete cancelation or sedep: 
tion of all its stock) is made by a foreign corporation which 
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respect to any taxable year beginning on or before, and ending 
after, August 26, 1937, was a foreign personal holding company, 
and with respect to which a United States group (as defined in 
section 331 (a) (2)) existed after August 26, 1937, and before 
January 1, 1938, then, despite the foregoing provisions of this sub- 
section, 100 percent of the gain rec resulting from such 
distribution shall be taken into account in computing net income, 
unless such liquidation is completed before July 1, 1939. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 124, line 25, after the 
word “stock”, to strike out: 

The distribution (whether before January 1, 1938, or on or 
after such date) to a distributee by or on behalf of a corporation 
of its stock or securities. or stock or securities in another corpora- 
tion shall not be considered a distribution of earnings or profits 
of any corporation— 

(1) if no gain to such distributee from the receipt of such stock 
or securities was recognized by law, or. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


The distribution (whether before January 1, 1938, or on or after 
such date) to a distributee by or on behalf of a corporation of its 
stock or securities, of stock or securities in another corporation, or 
of property or money, shall not be considered a distribution of 
earnings or profits of any corporation— 

(1) if no gain to such distributee from the receipt of such 
stock or securities, property or money, was recognized by law, or. 


So as to read: 


(h) Effect on earnings and profits of distributions of stock: 
The distribution (whether before January 1, 1938, or on or after 
such date) to a distributee by or on behalf of a corporation of its 
stock or securities, of stock or securities in another corporation, 
or of property or money, shall not be considered a distribution of 
earnings or profits of any corporation— 

(1) if no gain to such distributee from the receipt of such stock 
or securities, property or money, was recognized by law, or 

(2) if the distribution was not subject to tax in the hands of 
such distributee because it did not constitute income to him 
within the meaning of the sixteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion or because exempt to him under section 115 (f) of the 
Revenue Act of 1934 or a corresponding provision of a prior 
revenue act. 

As used in this subsection the term “stock or securities” in- 
cludes rights to acquire stock or securities. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 126, line 14, after the 
word “section”, to strike out “28” and insert “363”, so as to 
read: 

(k) Consent distributions: For taxability as dividends of amounts 

to be included in gross income by shareholders’ consents, 
see section 363. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 133, line 4, after the 
word “means”, insert “recognized”; and in line 6, after the 
word “than”, to strike out “1 year, if and to the extent such 
gain is taken into account in computing net income” and 
insert “18 months”, so as to read: 

(2) Short-term capital gain: The term “short-term capital gain” 
means the ized gain from the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset held for not more than 18 months. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 133, in line 9, after the 
word “means”, insert “the recognized”, and in line 11, after 
the word “than”, to strike out “1 year, if and to the extent 
such loss is taken into account in computing net income” 
and insert “18 months”, so as to read: 

(3) Short-term capital loss: The term “short-term capital loss” 


means the r loss from the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset held for not more than 18 months. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 133, in line 15, after 
the word “means” to insert “the recognized”, and in line 
17, after the word “than” to strike out “one year, if and to 
the extent such gain is taken into account in computing net 
income” and insert “18 months”, so as to read: 

(4) Long-term capital gain: The term “long-term capital 
gain” means the recognized gain from the sale or exchange of a 
capital asset held for more than 18 months. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 133, in line 20, after 
the word “means” insert “the recognized”, and in line 22, 
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after the word “than” to strike out “one year, if and to the 
extent such loss is taken into account in computing net 
income” and insert “18 months”, so as to read: 

(5) Long-term capital loss: The term “long-term capital loss” 
means the recognized loss from the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset held for more than 18 months. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 134, line 12, after the 
words “over the” strike out “sum of (A) long-term capital 
losses for the taxable year, plus (B) the net long-term capi- 
tal loss of the preceding taxable year, to the extent brought 
forward to the taxable year under subsection (e) (2)” and 
insert “long-term capital losses for such year’; so as to 
read: 

(8) Net long-term capital gain: The term “net long-term 
capital gain” means the excess of long-term capital gains for the 
taxable year over the long-term capital losses for such year, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 134, line 23, after the 
word “only” to strike out “the following percentages of the 
gain or loss” and insert “50 percent of the long-term capital 
gains or 50 percent of the long-term capital losses”; on page 
135, line 2, after the word “net” to strike out “incomes” 
and the colon, and insert the word “income.”, and after line 
2 to strike out: 


Period for which capital asset has been held nized gain 


— 


Over 49 months but not over 50 months. 


Over 50 months but not over 51 months. 50 
Over 51 months but not over 52 months. 49 
Over 52 months but not over 53 months. 48 
Over 53 months but not over 54 months 47 
Over 54 months but not over 55 months 46 
Over 55 months but not over 56 months... 45 
Over 56 months but not over 57 months 44 
Over 57 months but not over 58 months 43 
Over 58 months but not over 59 months. 42 
Over 59 months but not over 60 months. 41 
Over 60 months 40 


So as to read: 


(b) Percentage taken into account: In the case of & taxpayer, 
other than a corporation, only 50 percent of the long-term capital 
gains or 50 percent of the long-term capital losses recognized upon 
the sale or exchange of a capital asset shall be taken into account 
in computing net income. 3 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 135, line 3, after the 
word “Alternative”, to strike out “Tax in case of net long- 
term capital gains” and insert “Taxes”; at the beginning of 
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line 5, to insert “(1) In case of net long-term capital gain”; 
on page 136, line 7, after the word “by”, to insert “50 percent 
of”; in line 11, after the word “plus”, to strike out “40” and 
insert “15”; and after line 12, to insert: 


(2) In case of net long-term capital loss: If for any taxable year 
a taxpayer (other than a corporation) sustains a net long-term 
capital loss, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in leu of 
the tax imposed by sections 11 and 12, a tax determined as follows, 
Af and only if such tax is greater than the tax imposed by such 
sections: 

A partial tax shall first be computed upon the net income in- 
creased by 50 percent of the amount of the net long-term capital 
loss, at the rates and in the manner as if this subsection had not 
been enacted, and the total tax shall be the partial tax minus 15 
percent of the net long-term capital loss. 


So as to read: 


(c) Alternative taxes: 

(1) In case of net long-term capital gain: If for any taxable 
year a taxpayer (other than a corporation) derives a net long- 
term capital gain, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in 
lieu of the tax imposed by sections 11 and 12, a tax determined 


as follows, if and only if; such tax is less than the tax imposed” 


by such sections: 

A partial tax shall first be computed upon the net income 
reduced by 50 percent of the amount of the net long-term 
capital gain, at the rates and in the manner as if this subsection 
had not been enacted, and the total tax shall be the partial tax 
plus 15 percent of the net long-term capital gain. 

(2) In case of net long-term capital loss: If for any taxable 

a taxpayer (other than a corporation) sustains a net long- 

capital loss, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in 
lieu of the tax imposed by sections 11 and 12, a tax determined 
as follows, if and only if, such tax is greater than the tax imposed 
by such sections: 

A partial tax shall first be computed upon the net income in- 
creased by 50 percent of the amount of the net long-term 
capital loss, at the rates and in the manner as if this subsection 
had not been enacted, and the total tax shall be the partial tax 
minus 15 percent of the net long-term capital loss. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendments were, on page 137, line 23, after the 
words “than a”, strike out “corporation”; on page 138, line 1, 
to strike out the words “(a) Short term” and insert the 
words “corporation, short-term”; and after line 3 to strike 
out: 


(B) Long-term capital losses shall be allowed only to the extent 
of $2,000 plus long-term capital gains. 


So as to read: 

(2) Other taxpayers: In the case of a taxpayer other than a 
corporation, short-term capital losses shall be allowed only to the 
extent of short-term capital gains. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 138, to strike out lines 
7, 8, and 9, as follows: 


e) Net capital loss carry-over. 
1) Net short-term capital loss carry-over. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 138, line 10, to insert 
“(e) Net short-term capital loss carry-over”, so as to read: 


(e) Net short-term capital loss carry-over: If any taxpayer 
(other than a corporation) sustains in any taxable year a net 
short-term capital loss, such loss (in an amount not in excess 
of the net income for such year) shall be treated in the succeed- 
ing taxable year as a short-term capital loss, except that it shall 
not be included in computing the net short-term capital loss for 
such year. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 138, after line 16, to 
strike out: 


(2) Net long-term capital loss carry-over: If any taxpayer 
other than a corporation) sustains in any taxable year a net 
long-term capital loss, such loss, reduced by $2,000, shall be 
treated in the succeeding taxable year as a long-term capital 
loss, but in an amount not greater than the excess of the long- 
term capital gains over the long-term capital losses for such 
year. If for the taxable year in which the net long-term capital 
loss is sustained in the net income (computed without regard 
to long-term capital gains or losses) is less than $2,000, then the 
reduction in the loss carried forward under this paragraph shall 
equal the net income so computed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 140, line 17, after 
“1932”, to insert the words “or under the provisions of sec- 
tion 371 (c) of this act”, so as to read: 


(3) In determining the period for which the taxpayer has held 
stock or securities received upon a distribution where no gain was 
recognized to the distributee under the provisions of section 112 
(g) of the Revenue Act of 1928 or the Revenue Act of 1932, or 
under the provisions of section 371 (c) of this act, there shall be 
included the period for which he held the stock or securities in 
the distributing corporation prior to the receipt of the stock or 
securities upon such distribution. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 149, in line 18, after 
“section 23 (o)“, to insert “(or corresponding provisions of 
prior revenue acts)”, and in line 23, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “section 23 (0), then the 15 percent limit imposed 
by such section shall not be applicable” and insert “the ap- 
Plicable subsection, then the 15-percent limit imposed by 
section 23 (o) shall not be applicable“, so as to make the 
section read: 


5 revs 120. Unlimited deduction for charitable and other contri- 
utions. 

In the case of an individual if in the taxable year and in each 
of the 10 preceding taxable years the amount of the contributions 
or gifts described in section 28 (0) (or corresponding provisions 
of prior revenue acts) plus the amount of income, war-profits, 
or excess-profits taxes paid during such year in respect of pre- 
ceding taxable years, exceeds 90 percent of the taxpayer's net 
income for each such year, as computed without the benefit of 
the applicable subsection, then the 15-percent limit imposed by 
section 23 (o) shall not be applicable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 150, line 18, after the 
word “within”, to strike out “such” and insert “the”; and 
in line 24, after the word “section”, to strike out “27” and 
insert “361 (b)”, so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 121. Deduction of dividends paid on certain preferred stock 
of certain corporations. 

In computing the net income of any national banking associa- 
tion, or of any bank or trust company organized under the laws 
of any State, Territory, possession of the United States, or the 
Canal Zone, or of any other banking corporation engaged in the 
business of industriali banking and under the supervision of a 
State banking department or of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
or of any incorporated domestic insurance company, there shall 
be allowed as a deduction from gross income, in addition to 
deductions otherwise provided for in this title, any dividend (not 
including any distribution in liquidation) paid, within the tax- 
able year, to the United States or to any instrumentality thereof 
exempt from Federal income taxes, on the preferred stock of the 
corporation owned by the United States or such instrumentality. 
The amount allowable as a deduction under this section shall 
be deducted from the basic surtax credit otherwise computed 
under section 361 (b). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Supple- 
ment C—Credits against tax,” on page 156, line 7, after the 
word “section”, to strike out “262” and insert “261”, so as to 
read: 

(2) A corporation organized under the China Trade Act, 1922, 
and entitled to the credit provided for in section 261. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Supplement 
D—Returns and payments of tax”, on page 158, in line 21, 
after the word “includes”, to strike out “a street, suburban, 
or interurban electric railway” and insert “a suburban or 
interurban electric railway, or a street or suburban electric 
railway, trackless trolley, or bus system of transportation”, 
so as to read: i 

(d) Definition of “afiiated group”: As used in this section an 
“affiliated group” means one or more chains of corporations con- 
2 through stock ownership with a common parent corpora- 

(1) At least 95 percent of the stock of each of the corporations 
(except the common parent corporation) is owned directly by one 


or more of the other corporations; and 
(2) The common parent corporation owms directly at least 95 
percent of the stock of at least one of the other corporations; and 
(3) Each of the corporations is either (A) a corporation whose 
principal business is that of a common carrier by railroad or (B) 
& corporation the assets of which consist principally of stock in 
such corporations and which does not itself operate a business 
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other than that of a common carrier by railroad. For the purpose 
of determining whether the principal business of a corporation is 
that of a common carrier by railroad if a common carrier by rail- 
road has leased its railroad properties and such properties are 
operated as such by another common carrier by railroad the busi- 
ness of receiving rents for such railroad properties shall be con- 
sidered as the business of a common carrier by railroad. As used 
in this paragraph the term “railroad” includes a suburban or inter- 
urban electric railway or a street or suburban electric railway, 
trackless trolley, or bus system of transportation. 

As used in this subsection (except in paragraph (3)) the term 
“stock” does not include nonvoting stock which is limited and 
preferred as to dividends. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 160, after line 9, to strike 
out: 


(j) Receivership cases: If the common parent corporation of an 
affiliated group making a consolidated return would, if filing a 
separate return, be entitled to the benefits of section 13 (e), the 
affiliated group shall be entitled to the benefits of such subsec- 
tion. In all other cases the affiliated group making a consolidated 
return shall not be entitled to the benefits of such subsection, 
regardless of the fact that one or more of the corporations in the 
group are in bankruptcy or in receivership. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 161, line 20, after the 
word “is” to strike out “$50” and insert “$100”, so as to make 
the section read: 


Sec. 142. Fiduciary returns. 

(a) Requirement of return: Every fiduciary (except a receiver 
appointed by authority of law in possession of part only of the 
property of an individual) shall make under oath a return for any 
of the following individuals, estates, or trusts for which he acts, 
stating specifically the items of gross income thereof and the 
deductions and credits allowed under this title and such other 
information for the purpose of out the provisions of this 
title as the commissioner with the approval of the Secretary may 
by regulations prescribe— 

(1) Every individual having a net income for the taxable year 
of $1,000 or over, if single, or if married and not living with 
husband or wife; 

(2) Every individual having a net income for the taxable year 
of $2,500 or over, if married and living with husband or wife; 

(3) Every individual having a gross income for the taxable 
year of $5,000 or over, regardless of the amount of his net income; 

(4) Every estate the net income of which for the taxable year 
is $1,000 or over; 

(5) Every trust the net income of which for the taxable year 
is $100 or over; 

(6) Every estate or trust, the gross income of which for the 
taxable year is $5,000 or over, regardless of the amount of the 
net income; and 

(7) Every estate or trust of which any beneficiary is a non=- 
resident alien, 

(b) Joint fiduciaries: Under such regulations as the Com- 
missioner with the approval of the Secretary may prescribe a 
return made by one of two or more joint fiduciaries and filed 
in the office of the collector of the district where such fiduciary 
resides shall be sufficient compliance with the above requirement. 
Such fiduciary shall make oath (1) that he has sufficient knowl- 
edge of the affairs of the individual, estate, or trust for which 
the return is made, to enable him to make the return, and (2) 
that the return is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, true 
and correct. 

(c) Law applicable to fiduciaries: Any fiduciary required to 
make a return under this title shall be subject to all the provi- 
sions of law which apply to individuals. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in “Sec. 144. Payment of cor- 
poration income tax at source”, on page 169, after line 6, to 
insert: 

(c) Any individual who willfully makes and subscribes a return 
which he does not believe to be true and correct as to every ma- 
terial matter, shall be guilty of a felony, and, upon conviction 


thereof, shall be subject to the penalties prescribed for perjury 
in section 125 of the Criminal Code. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in “Sec. 148. Information by 
corporations”, on page 176, line 11, to strike out “The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall submit an annual report to Con- 
gress compiled from the returns made containing the names 
of, and amounts paid to, each such officer and employee and 
the name of the paying corporation, and the same shall be 
made available to the public through the Department of the 
Treasury” and insert “The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
compile from the returns made, a list containing the names 
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of, and the amounts paid to, each such officer and employee 
and the name of the paying corporation, and shall make 
such list available to the public”, so as to read: 


(f) Compensation of officers and employees: Under regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary, 
every corporation subject to taxation under this title shall, in its 
return, submit a list of the names of all officers and employees of 
such corporation and the respective amounts paid to them during 
the taxable year of the corporation by the corporation as salary, 
commission, bonus, or other compensation for personal services ren- 
dered, if the aggregate amount so paid to the individual is in excess 
of $75,000. The Secretary of the Treasury shall compile from the 
returns made a list containing the names of, and the amounts paid 
to, each such officer and employee and the name of the paying 
corporation, and shall make such list available to the public. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in subhead “Supplement E— 
Estates and trusts”, page 180, line 21, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “$50” and insert “$100”, so as to make the section 
read: 


Sec. 163. Credits against net income, 

(a) Credits of estate or trust: 

(1) For the purpose of the normal tax and the surtax an estate 
shall be allowed the same personal exemption as is allowed to a 
single person under section 25 (b) (1), and a trust shall be allowed 
(in lieu of the personal exemption under section 25 (b) (1)) a 
credit of $100 against net income. 

(2) If no part of the income of the estate or trust is included in 
computing the net income of any legatee, heir, or beneficiary, then 
the estate or trust shall be allowed the same credits against net 
income for interest as are allowed by section 25 (a). 

(b) Credits of beneficiary: If any part of the income of an estate 
or trust is included in computing the net income of any legatee, 
heir, or beneficlary, such legatee, heir, or beneficiary , for the 
purpose of the normal tax, be allowed as credits against net income, 
in addition to the credits allowed to him under section 25, his pro- 
portionate share of such amounts of interest specified in section 
25 (a) as are, under this supplement, required to be included in 
computing his net income. Any remaining portion of such amounts 
specified in section 25 (a) shall, for the purpose of the normal tax, 
be allowed as credits to the estate or trust. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 182, line 5, after the 
word “impossible”, to insert “at any time prior to the satisfac- 
tion of all liabilities with respect to employees under the 
trust”, so as to make the section read: 


Src. 165. Employees’ trusts. 

(a) Exemption from tax: A trust forming part of a stock bonus, 
pension, or profit-sharing plan of an employer for the exclusive 
benefit of some or all of his employees— 

(1), if contributions are made to the trust by such employer, or 
employees, or both, for the purpose of distributing to such em- 
ployees the earnings and principal of the fund accumulated by the 
trust in accordance with such plan, and 

(2) if under the trust instrument it is impossible, at any time 
prior to the satisfaction of all liabilities with respect to employees 
under the trust, for any part of the corpus or income to be (within 
the taxable year or thereafter) used for, or diverted to, purposes 
other than for the exclusive benefit of his employees, 
shall not be taxable under section 161, but the amount actually 
distributed or made available to any distributee shall be taxable 
to him in the year in which so distributed or,made available to the 
extent that it exceeds the amounts paid in by him. Such distribu- 
tees shall for the purpose of the normal tax be allowed as credits 
against net income such part of the amount so distributed or made 
ae 155 as represents the items of interest specified in section 

a). 

(b) Taxable year beginning before January 1, 1939: The pro- 
visions of clause (2) of subsection (a) shall not apply to a taxable 
year beginning before January 1, 1939. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in “Sec. 169. Common trust 
funds”, on page 184, line 20, after the word “bank”, to strike 
out “(as defined in section 104)”, so as to read: 


(1) The term “common trust fund” means a fund maintained 
by a bank. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in “Sec. 369. Common trust 
funds”, on page 185, after line 5, to insert: 


(2) As used in this section, the term “bank” means a bank 
or trust company incorporated and doing business under the 
laws of the United States (including laws relating to the District 
of Columbia), of any State, or of any Territory, a substantial part 
of the business of which consists of receiving deposits and making 
loans and discounts, or of exercising fiduciary powers similar to 
those permitted to national banks under section 11 (k) of the 


1938 


Rorer Reserve Act, as amended, and which is subject by law 
supervision and examination by State, Territorial, or Federal 
B having supervision over banking institutions. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 187, line 19, after the 
word “bank”, to strike out “(as defined in section 104)”, so 
as to read: 

(f) Returns by bank: Every bank maintaining a common trust 
fund shall make a return under oath for each taxable year, 
stating specifically, with respect to such fund, the items of gross 
income and the deductions allowed by this title, and shall include 
in the return the names and addresses of the participants who 
would be entitled to share in the net income if distributed and 
the amount of the proportionate share of each participant. The 
return shall be sworn to as in the case of a return filed by the 
bank under section 52. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Supple- 
ment G—Insurance companies”, page 193, line 6, after the 
word “by”, to strike out “sections 13 and 14” and insert 
“section 13”; in line 7, after the word “the”, to strike out 
“special class” and insert “normal-tax”; and in line 19, 
after the words “tax of”, to strike out “16” and insert “18”, 
so as to read: 

(1) In general: In lieu of the tax imposed by section 13, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable year upon 


the normal-tax net income of every life-insurance company a tax 
of 18 percent of the amount thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 193, line 10, to strike 
out “special class” and insert “normal-tax net income of 
foreign life insurance companies”; in line 12, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “special class“ and insert “normal-tax”; 
in line 14, after the words “to the”, to strike out “special 
class” and insert “normal-tax”, so as to read: 

(2) Normal-tax net income of foreign life insurance companies: 
In the case of a foreign life insurance company, the normal-tax 
net income shall be an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the normal-tax net income, computed without regard to this 
paragraph, as the reserye funds required by law and held by it 
at the end of the taxable year upon business transacted within 
the United States bear to the reserve funds held by it at the end 
of the taxable year upon all business transacted. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 194, line 8, after the 
word “section”, to strike out “28” and insert “363”, so as to 
make the section read: 

Sec. 202. Gross income of life insurance companies. 

(a) In the case of a life insurance company the term “ 
income” means the gross amount of income received during the 
taxable year from interest, dividends, and rents. For inclusion in 
computation of tax of amount specified in shareholder’s consent, 
see section 363. 

(b) The term “reserve funds required by law” includes, in the 
case of assessment insurance, sums actually deposited by any com- 
pany or association with State or Territorial officers pursuant to 
law as guaranty or reserve funds, and any funds maintained under 
the charter or articles of incorporation of the company or associa- 
tion exclusively for the payment of claims arising under certificates 
of membership or policies issued upon the assessment plan and 
not subject to any other use. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in “Sec. 204. Insurance Com- 
panies Other Than Life or Mutual”, on page 197, line 17, 
after the word “by”, to strike out “sections 13 and 14” and 
insert “section 13”; in line 18, after the word “the”, to strike 
out “special class” and insert “normal-tax”; and in line 21, 
after the words “tax of”, to strike out “16” and insert “18”, 
so as to read: 

(1) In general: In lieu of the tax imposed by section 13, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable year upon 
the normal-tax net income of every insurance company (other 
than a life or mutual insurance company) a tax of 18 percent of 
the amount thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 197, after line 22, to 
strike out: 


(2) Special class net income of foreign companies: In the case 
of a foreign company (other than a life or mutual in- 


surance company), the special class net income shall be the net 
income from sources within the United States minus the sum of— 
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(A) Interest on obligations of the United States and its instru- 
mentalities: The credit provided in section 26 (a). 
(B) Dividends received: The credit provided in section 26 (b). 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(2) Net income of foreign companies: In the case of a foreign 
insurance company (other than a life or mutual rage tee the 
net income shall be net income from sources within the United 
States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 203, line 9, after the 
word “the”, to strike out “special class” and insert normal- 
tax”; in line 12, after the word “to”, to strike out “16 per- 
cent thereof, regardless of the amount thereof” and insert 
“18 percent thereof”, so as to read: 


(1) In general: There shall be levied, collected, and paid for 
each taxable year upon the normal-tax net income of every mutual 
insurance company (other than a life-insurance company) a tax 
equal to 18 percent thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Supplement 
H—Nonresident alien individuals”, in “Sec. 211. Tax on 
nonresident alien individuals”, on page 206, line 2, after the 
word “section”, to strike out “82” and insert “363”, so as to 
read: 


(1) General rule: There shall be levied, collected, and paid for 
each taxable year, in lieu of the tax imposed by sections 11 and 12, 
upon the amount received, by every nonresident alien individual 
not engaged in trade or business within the United States and not 
having an office or place of business therein, from sources within 
the United States as interest (except interest on deposits with per- 
sons carrying on the banking business), dividends, rents, salaries, 
Wages, premiums, annuities, compensations, remunerations, emolu- 
ments, or other fixed or determinable annual or periodical gains, 
profits, and income, a tax of 10 percent of such amount, except 
that such rate shall be reduced, in the case of a resident of a con- 
tiguous country, to such rate (not less than 5 percent) as may be 
provided by treaty with such country. For inclusion in computa- 
tion of tax of amount specified in shareholder's consent, see section 
3 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Supple- 
ment I—Foreign corporations,” in “Sec. 231. Tax on for- 
eign corporations”, on page 212, line 23, after the word “by”, 
to strike out “sections 13 and 14” and insert “section 13”, 
and on page 213, line 13, after the word “section”, to strike 
out “28” and insert “363”, so as to read: 


(a) Nonresident corporations: There shall be levied, collected, 
and paid for each taxable year, in lieu of the tax imposed by 
section 13, upon the amount received by every foreign corporation 
not engaged in trade or business within the United States and 
not having an office or place of business therein, from sources 
within the United States as interest (except interest on deposits 
with persons carrying on the banking business), dividends, rents, 
salaries, wages, premiums, annuities, compensations, remunera- 
tions, emoluments, or other fixed or determinable annual or 
periodical gains, profits, and income, a tax of 15 percent of such 
amount, except that in the case of dividends the rate shall be 10 
percent, and except that in the case of corporations organized 
under the laws of a contiguous country such rate of 10 percent 
with respect to dividends shall be reduced to such rate (not less 
than 5 percent) as may be provided by treaty with such country. 
For inclusion in computation of tax of amount specified in 
shareholder’s consent, see section 363. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 213, line 17, after the 
word “section”, to strike out 14 (c) (1)” and insert “13”, 
so as to read: 

(b) Resident corporations: A foreign corporation engaged in 
trade or business within the United States or having an office 


3 place of business therein shall be taxable as provided in section 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Supple- 
ment J—Possessions of the United States”, on page 217, in 
line 22, to strike out: 


(c) Tax in case of corporations: A domestic corporation en- 
titled to the benefits of this section shall be taxable as provided 
in section 14 (d). For inclusion in computation of tax of amount 
specified in shareholder’s consent, see section 28. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “Supple- 
ment K—China Trade Act corporations”, on page 220, after 
line 11, to strike out: 


Src. 261. Taxation in general. 

A corporation organized under the China Trade Act, 1922, shall 
be taxable as provided in section 14 (d). For inclusion in com- 
ee of tax of amount specified in shareholder’s consent, see 
section 28. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 220, line 17, after the 
word “sections”, to strike out “14” and insert “13”; on page 
221, line 8, after the word “section”, to strike out “14” and 
insert “13”; and in line 15, after the word “section”, to 
strike out “14” and insert 13“, so as to read: 


(a) Allowance of credit: For the purpose only of the taxes im- 
posed by sections 13 and 602 of this act and section 106 of the 
Revenue Act of 1935, there shal] be allowed, in the case of a cor- 
poration organized under the China Trade Act, 1922, in addition 
to the credits against net income otherwise allowed such corpora- 
tion, a credit against the net income of an amount equal to the 
proportion of the net income derived from sources within China 
(determined in a similar manner to that provided in sec. 119) 
which the par value of the shares of stock of the corporation 
owned on the last day of the taxable year by (1) persons resident 
in China, the United States, or possessions of the United States, 
and (2) individual citizens of the United States or China wher- 
ever resident, bears to the par value of the whole number of 
shares of stock of the corporation outstanding on such date: 
Provided, That in no case shall the diminution, by reason of such 
credit, of the tax imposed by such section 13 (computed without 

d to this section) exceed the amount of the special dividend 
certified under subsection (b) of this section; and in no case 
shall the diminution, by reason of such credit, of the tax im- 

by such section 106 or 602 (computed without regard to 
this section) exceed the amount by which such special dividend 
exceeds the diminution permitted by this section in the tax 
imposed by such section 13. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 228, line 24, after the 
word “Commission”, to strike out “with the approval of the 
Secretary (except where the deficiency is due to negligence, 
to intentional disregard of rules and regulations, or to fraud 
with intent to evade tax)” and insert “under regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary”, and on page 229, line 12, after the word “exten- 
sion”, to insert a period and “No extension shall be granted 
if the deficiency is due to negligence, to intentional disregard 
of rules and regulations, or to fraud with intent to evade 
tax”, so as to read: 


(J) Extension of time for payment of deficiencies: Where it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the Commissioner that the payment 
of a deficiency upon the date prescribed for the payment thereof 
will result in undue hardship to the taxpayer the Commissioner, 
under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, may grant an extension for the payment 
of such deficiency for a period not in excess of 18 months, and, 
in exceptional cases, for a further period not in excess of 12 
months. If an extension is granted, the Commissioner may re- 
quire the taxpayer to furnish a bond in such amount, not exceed- 
ing double the amount of the deficiency, and with such sureties as 
the Commissioner deems necessary, conditioned upon the pay- 
ment of the deficiency in accordance with the terms of the exten- 
sion. No extension shall be granted if the deficiency is due to 
negligence, to intentional disregard of rules and regulations, or to 
fraud with intent to evade tax. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 230, line 19, after the 
words “Tax Appeals,” to insert “The Commissioner may, at 
any time before the decision of the Board is rendered, abate 
such assessment, or any unpaid portion thereof, to the 
extent that he believes the assessment to be excessive in 
amounts.”, and in line 23, after the word “assessment,” to 
insert “or abatement”, so as to read: 


(c) Amount assessable before decision of Board: The jeopardy 
assessment may be made in respect of a deficiency greater or 
less than that notice of which has been mailed to the taxpayer, 
despite the provisions of section 272 (f) prohibiting the determi- 
nation of additional deficiencies, and whether or not the tax- 
payer has theretofore filed a petition with the Board of Tax 
Appeals. The Commissioner may, at any time before the decision 
of the Board is rendered, abate such assessment, or any unpaid 
portion thereof, to the extent that he believes the assessment to be 
excessive in amount. The Commissioner shall notify the Board 


of the amount of such assessment, or abatement, if the petition is 
filed with the Board before the making of the assessment or is sub- 
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sequently filed, and the Board shall have jurisdiction to redetermine 
the entire amount of the deficiency and of all amounts assessed at 
the same time in connection therewith. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 231, line 24, after 
“section 297” to insert “If any portion of the jeopardy as- 
sessment is abated by the Commissioner before the decision 
of the Board is rendered, the bond shall, at the request of 
the taxpayer, be proportionately reduced”, so as to read: 


(f) Bond to stay collection: When a jeopardy assessment has 
been made, the taxpayer, within 10 days after notice and de- 
mand from the collector for the payment of the amount of the 
assessment, may obtain a stay of collection of the whole or any 
part of the amount of the assessment by filing with the collector 
a bond in such amount, not exceeding double the amount as to 
which the stay is desired, and with such sureties, as the collector 
deems necessary, conditioned upon the payment of so much of 
the amount, the collection of which is stayed by the bond, as is 
not abated by a decision of the Board which has become final, 

er with interest thereon as provided in section 297. If any 
portion of the jeopardy assessment is abated by the Commissioner 
before the decision of the Board is rendered, the bond shall, at 
the request of the taxpayer, be proportionately reduced. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 237, after line 2, to 
insert: 


(e) Distributions in liquidation to shareholders: If the tax- 
payer omits from gross income an amount properly includible 
therein under section 115 (c) as an amount distributed in liqui- 
dation of a corporation, other than a foreign personal holding 
company, the tax may be assessed, or a proceeding in court for 
the collection of such tax may be begun without assessment, at 
any time within 4 years after the return was filed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 237, at the beginning 
of line 11, to strike out “(e)” and insert “(f)” and in line 
12, after “(c)”, to strike out “and (d)“ and insert (d), 
and (e)“, so as to read: 


(f) For the purposes of subsections (a), (b), (c), (d), and (e), 
a return filed before the last day prescribed by law for the filing 
thereof shall be considered as filed on such last day. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 260, line 21, after the 
word “section”, to strike out “27” and to insert “361”, and in 
line 22, after the word “section”, to strike out “27” and to 
insert “361”, so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 335. Undistributed supplement P net income. 

For the purposes of this title, the term “undistributed supple- 
ment P net income” means the supplement P net income (as de- 
fined in sec. 336) minus the amount of the basic surtax credit 
provided in section 361 (b) (computed without its reduction, 
under sec. 361 (b) (1), by the amount of the credit provided in 
sec. 26 (a), relating to interest on certain obligations of the United 
States and Government corporations). A 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 336, page 262, line 3, 
after the word “shareholder”, to strike out: 


In the case of a contribution or gift made in property other 
than money, the amount of such contribution or gift, for the pur- 
poses of this paragraph, shall be equal to the adjusted basis of 
the property in the hands of the taxpayer or its fair market value, 
whichever is the lower. 


So as to read: 


(a) Additional deductions: There shall be allowed as deductions— 

(1) Federal income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes paid or 
accrued during the taxable year to the extent not allowed as a 
deduction under section 23; but not including the tax imposed by 
section 102, section 401, or a section of a prior income-tax law 
corresponding to either of such sections. 

(2) In lieu of the deduction allowed by section 23 (q), con- 
tributions or gifts payment of which is made within the taxable 
year to or for the use of donees described in section 23 (q) for the 
P therein specified, to an amount which does not exceed 15 
percent of the company’s net income, computed without the benefit 
of this paragraph and section 23 (q), and without the deduction 
of the amount disallowed under subsection (b) of this section, 
and without the inclusion in gross income of the amounts in- 
cludible therein as dividends by reason of the application of the 
poe of section 334 (b) (relating to the inclusion in the gross 

of a foreign personal holding company of its distributive 
share of the undistributed supplement P net income of another 
foreign personal holding company in which it is a shareholder). 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in section 337, page 264, line 15, 
after the figures “13”, to strike out “14”; and in line 16, 
after the figures “204”, to strike out “207, or 362”; and to 
insert “or 207”, so as to make the section read: 


Src. 337. Corporation income taxed to United States share- 
holders. 

(a) General rule: The undistributed Supplement P net in- 
come of a foreign personal holding company shall be included in 
the gross income of the citizens or residents of the United States, 
domestic corporations, domestic partnerships, and estates or trusts 
(other than estates or trusts the gross income of which under this 
title includes only income from sources within the United States), 
who are shareholders in such foreign personal holding company 
(hereinafter called “United States shareholders”) in the manner 
and to the extent set forth in this Supplement. 

(b) Amount included in gross income: Each United States 
shareholder, who was a shareholder on the day in the taxable year 
of the company which was the last day on which a United States 
group (as defined in section 331 (a) (2)) existed with respect to 
the company, shall include in his gross income, as a dividend, for 
the taxable year in which or with which the taxable year of the 
company ends, the amount he would have received as a dividend 
if on such last day there had been distributed by the company, 
and received by the shareholders, an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the undistributed Supplement P net income of the com- 
pany for the taxable year as the portion of such taxable year up 
to and including such last day bears to the entire taxable year. 

(c) Credit for obligations of United States and its instrumentali- 

: Each United States shareholder shall be allowed a credit 
against net income, for the purpose of the tax imposed by section 
11, 13, 201, 204, or 207, of his proportionate share of the interest 

in section 25 (a) (1) or (2) which is included in the 
gross income of the company otherwise than by the application 
of the provisions of section 334 (b) (relating to the inclusion in 
the income of a foreign personal holding company of its 
distributive share of the undistributed Supplement P net income 
of another foreign personal holding company in which it is a 
shareholder). 

(d) Information in return: Every United States shareholder who 
is required under subsection (b) to include in his gross income 
any amount with respect to the undistributed Supplement P net 
income of a foreign personal holding company and who, on the 
last day on which a United States group existed with respect to 
the company, owned 5 percent or more in value of the outstand- 
ing stock of such company, shall set forth in his return in com- 
plete detail the gross income, deductions and credits, net income, 
Supplement P net income, and undistributed Supplement P net 
income of such company. 

(e) Effect on capital account of foreign personal holding com- 
pany: An amount which bears the same ratio to the undistributed 
Supplement P net income of the foreign personal holding com- 
pany for its taxable year as the portion of such taxable year up to 
and including the last day on which a United States group existed 
with respect to the company bears to the entire taxable year, shall, 
for the purpose of determining the effect of distributions in subse- 
quent taxable years by the tion, be considered as paid-in 
surplus or as a contribution to capital and the accumulated earn- 
ings and profits as of the close of the taxable year shall be cor- 
respondingly reduced, if such amount or any portion thereof is 
required to be included as a dividend, directly or indirectly, in the 

income of United States shareholders. 

(f) Basis of stock in hands of shareholders: The amount re- 
quired to be included in the gross income of a United States share- 
holder under subsection (b) shall, for the purpose of adjusting the 
basis of his stock with respect to which the distribution would have 
been made (if it had been made), be treated as having been rein- 
vested by the shareholder as a contribution to the capital of the 
corporation; but only to the extent to which such amount is 
included in his gross income in his return, increased or decreased 
by any adjustment of such amount in the last determination of 
the shareholder’s tax liability, made before the expiration of 7 
years after the date prescribed by law for filing the return. 

(g) Basis of stock in case of death: For basis of stock or securi- 
ties in a foreign personal company acquired from a 
decedent, see section 113 (a) (5). 

(h) Liquidation: For amount of gain taken into account on 
ea of foreign personal holding company, see section 
115 (c). 

(i) Period of limitation on assessment and collection: For period 
of limitation on assessment and collection without assessment, in 
case of failure to include in gross income the amount properly 
includible therein under subsection (b), see section 275 (d). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 270, after line 19, to 
strike out: 

SUPPLEMENT Q—MUTUAL INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
Sec. 361. Definition. 

(a) In general: For the purposes of this title the term “mu- 
tual investment company” means any domestic corporation 
(whether chartered or created as an investment trust, or other- 
8 than a personal holding company as defined in 

e IA, 1 
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(1) It is organized for the purpose of, and substantially all its 
business consists of, holding, investing, or reinvesting in stock 
or securities; and 

(2) At least 95 percent of its gross income is derived from 
dividends, interest, and gains from sales or other disposition of 
stock or securities; and 

(3) Less than 30 percent of its gross income is derived from 
the sale or other disposition of stock or securities held for less 
than 6 months; and 

(4) An amount not less than 90 percent of its net income is 
distributed to its shareholders as taxable dividends during the 
taxable year; and 

(5) Its shareholders are, upon reasonable notice, entitled to 
redemption of their stock for their proportionate interests in the 
corporation’s properties, or the cash equivalent thereof less a 
discount not in excess of 3 percent thereof. 

(b) Limitations: Despite the provisions of paragraph (1) a 
corporation shall not be considered as a mutual investment 
company if at any time during the taxable year— 

(1) More than 5 percent of the gross assets of the corporation, 
taken at cost, was invested in stock or securities, or both, of 
any one corporation, government, or political subdivision thereof, 
but this limitation shall not apply to investments in obligations 
of the United States or in obligations of any corporation organized 
under the general act of Congress if such corporation is an 
instrumentality of the United States; or 

(2) It owned more than 10 percent of the outstanding stock 
or securities, or both, of any one corporation; or 

(3) It had any outstanding bonds or indebtedness in excess 
of 10 percent of its gross assets taken at cost; or 

(4) It fails to comply with any rule or regulation prescribed 
by the Commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the actual ownership of its out- 
standing stock. 

Sec. 362. Tax on mutual investment companies. 

(a) Supplement Q net income: For the purposes of this title 
the term “Supplement Q net income” means the adjusted net 
income minus the basic surtax credit com) under section 
27 (b) without the application of paragraphs (2) and (3). 

(b) Imposition of tax: There shall be levied, collected, and 
paid for each taxable year upon the supplement Q net income 
of every mutual investment company a tax equal to 16 percent 
of the amount thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 273, to 
insert: 

SUPPLEMENT Q—CORPORATION CREDITS ON ACCOUNT OF DIVIDENDS 


Sec. 361. Corporation dividends paid credit: 

(a) Definition in general: As used in this title with respect to 
any 3 year the term “dividends paid credit“ means the 
sum of: 

(1) The basic surtax credit for such year, computed as provided 
in subsection (b); and 

(2) The dividend carry-over to such year, computed as provided 
fm subsection (c). 

(b) Basic surtax credit: As used in this title the term “basic 

credit” means the sum of: 

(1) The dividends paid during the taxable year, increased by the 
consent dividends credit provided in section 363, and reduced by 
the amount of the credit provided in section 26 (a), relating to 
interest on certain obligations of the United States and Government 
corporations; 

(2) The net operating loss credit provided in subsection (d); 

(3) The bank affiliate credit provided in subsection (e). 

The te of the amounts under paragraphs (2) and (3) 
shall not exceed the adjusted net income for the taxable year. 

(c) Dividend carry-over: There shall be computed with respect 
to each taxable year of a corporation a dividend carry-over to such 
year from the 2 preceding taxable years, which shall consist of 


(1) The amount of the basic surtax credit for the second pre- 
ceding taxable year, reduced by the adjusted net income for such 
year, and further reduced by the amount, if any, by which the 
adjusted ae income for the first preceding taxable year exceeds 
the sum of— 

(A) The basic surtax credit for such year; and 

(B) The excess, if any, of the basic surtax credit for the third 
preceding taxable year (if not beginning before January 1, 1936) 
over the adjusted net income for such year; and 

(2) The amount, if any, by which the basic surtax credit for the 
first preceding taxable year exceeds the adjusted net income for 
such year. 

In the case of a preceding taxable year, referred to in this 
subsection, which begins in 1936 or 1937, the adjusted net income 
shall be the adjusted net income as defined in section 14 of the 
Revenue Act of 1936, and the basic surtax credit shall be only the 
dividends paid credit computed under the Revenue Act of 1936 
without the benefit of the dividend carry-over provided in section 
27 (b) of such act, 

(d) Net operating loss of preceding year: 

(1) Amount of credit: The net operating loss credit shall be 
the amount of the net operating loss (as defined in paragraph 
(2)) of the corporation for the preceding taxable year, but not 
in excess of the adjusted net income for the taxable year. 
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(2) Definition: As used in this title the term “net operating 
loss’ means the excess of the deductions allowed by this title 
over the gross income, with the following exceptions and 
limitations: 

(A) The deduction for depletion shall not exceed the amount 
which would be allowable if computed without reference to dis- 
covery var or to percentage depletion under section 114 (b) (2), 
(3), or (4); 

(B) There shall be included in computing gross income the 
amount of interest received which is wholly exempt from the 
taxes imposed by this title, decreased by the amount of interest 

id or accrued which is not allowed as a deduction by section 

(b), relating to interest on indebtedness incurred or continued 

urchase or carry certain tax-exempt obligations. 

e) Bank affiliates: In the case of a holding company affiliate 
(as defined in section 2 of the Banking Act of 1933), the bank 
affiliate credit shall be the amount of the earnings or profits which 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System certifies 
to the Commissioner has been devoted by such affiliate during 
the taxable year to the acquisition of readily marketable assets 
other than bank stock in compliance with section 5144 of the 
Revised Statutes. The aggregate of the credits allowable under 
this subsection for all taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1935, shall not exceed the amount required to be devoted under 
such section 5144 to such purposes, and the amount of the credit 
for any taxable year shall not exceed the adjusted net income for 
such year. 


The amendment was agreed to. f, 
The next amendment was, on page 276, after line 12, to 
insert: 


. Sec. 362. Dividends included in basic surtax credit. 

(a) Dividends in kind: If a dividend is paid in property other 
than money (including stock of the corporation if held by the 
corporation as an investment) the amount with respect thereto 
which shall be used in computing the basic surtax credit shall 
be the adjusted basis of the property in the hands of the corpora- 
tion at the time of the payment, or the fair market value of the 
property at the time of the payment, whichever is the lower. 

(b) Dividends in obligations of the corporation: If a dividend 
is paid in obligations of the corporation, the amount with respect 
thereto which shall be used in computing the basic surtax credit 
shall be the face value of the obligations, or their fair market 
value at the time of the payment, whichever is the lower. If the 
fair market value of any such dividend paid in any taxable year 
of the corporation beginning after December 31, 1935, is lower than 
the face value, then when the obligation is redeemed by the cor- 
poration in a taxable year of the corporation beginning after 
December 31, 1937, the excess of the amount for which redeemed 
over the fair market value at the time of the dividend payment 
(to the extent not allowable as a deduction in computing net 
income for any taxable year) shall be treated as a dividend paid 
in the taxable year in which the redemption occurs. 

(c) Taxable stock dividends: In case of a stock dividend or 
stock right which is a taxable dividend in the hands of share- 
holders under section 115 (f), the amount with respect thereto 
which shall be used in computing the basic surtax credit shall be 
the fair market value of the stock or the stock right at the time 
of the payment. 

(d) Distributions in liquidation: In the case of amounts dis- 
tributed in liquidation the part of such distribution which is 
properly chargeable to the earnings or profits accumulated after 
February 28, 1913, shall, for the purposes of computing the basic 
surtax credit under this section, be treated as a taxable dividend 

aid. 

ý (e) Preferential dividends: The amount of any distribution 
(although each portion thereof is received by a shareholder as a 
taxable dividend), not made in connection with a consent distri- 
bution (as defined in sec. 363 (a) (4)), shall not be considered 
as dividends paid for the purpose of computing the basic surtax 
credit, unless such distribution is pro rata, with no preference to 
any share of stock as: compared with other shares of the same 
class, and with no preference to one class of stock as compared 
with another class except- to the extent that the former is en- 
titled 79 reference to waivers of their rights by share- 
holders) to such preference. For a distribution made in connec- 
tion with a consent distribution, see section 363. 

(f) Nontaxable distributions: If any part of a distribution (in- 
cluding stock dividends and stock rights) is not a taxable dividend 
in the hands of such of the shareholders as are subject to taxa- 
tion under this title for the period in which the distribution is 
made, pose ga shall not be included in computing the basic 
surtax credit. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 278, after line 19, to 
insert: 

Src. 363. Consent dividends credit. 

(a) Definitions: As used in this section— 

(1) Consent stock: The term “consent stock” means the class 
or classes of stock entitled, after the payment of preferred divi- 
dends (as defined in paragraph (2)), to a share in the distribution 
(other than in complete or partial liquidation) within the taxable 
year of all the remaining earnings or profits, which share consti- 
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tutes the same proportion of such distribution regardless of the 
amount of such distribution. 

(2) Preferred dividends: The term “preferred dividends” means 
a distribution (other than in complete or partial liquidation), 
limited in amount, which must be made on any class of stock 
before a further distribution (other than in complete or partial 
liquidation) of earnings or profits may be made within the 
taxable year. 

(3) Consent dividends day: The term “consent dividends day” 
means the last day of the taxable year of the corporation, unless 
during the last month of such year there have occurred one or more 
days on which was payable a partial distribution (as defined in 
paragraph (5)), in which case it means the last of such days. 

(4) Consent distribution: The term “consent distribution” means 
the distribution which would have been made if on the consent 
dividends day (as defined in paragraph (3)) there had actually 
been distributed in cash and received by each shareholder making 
a consent filed by the corporation under subsection (d), the 
specific amount stated in such consent. 

(5) Partial distribution: The term “partial distribution” means 
such part of an actual distribution, payable during the last month 
of the taxable year of the corporation, as constitutes a distribu- 
tion on the whole or any part of the consent stock (as defined in 
paragraph (1)), which part of the distribution, if considered by 
itself and not in connection with a consent distribution (as defined 
in paragraph (4)), would be a preferential distribution, as defined 
in paragraph (6). 

(6) Preferential distribution: The term “preferential distribu- 
tion” means a distribution which is not pro rata, or which is with 
preference to any share of stock as compared with other shares of 
the same class, or to any class of consent stock as compared with 
any other class of consent stock. 

(b) Corporations not entitled to credit: A corporation shall not 
be entitled to a consent dividends credit with respect to any 
taxable year— 

(1) Unless, at the close of such year, all preferred dividends (for 
the taxable year and, if cumulative, for prior taxable years whether 
beginning on, before, or after, January 1, 1938) have been paid; or 

(2) If, at any time during such year, the corporation has taken 
any steps in, or in pursuance of a plan of, complete or partial 
liquidation of all or any part of the consent stock. 

(c) Allowance of credit: There shall be allowed to the corpora- 
tion, as a part of its basic surtax credit for the taxable year, a con- 
sent dividends credit equal to such portion of the total sum 
to be included in the gross income of shareholders by their con- 
sents filed under subsection (d) as it would have been entitled 
to include in computing its basic surtax credit if actual distribu- 
tion of an amount equal to such total sum had been made in 
cash and each shareholder making such a consent had received, on 
the consent dividends day, the amount specified in the consent. 

(d) Shareholders’ consents: The corporation shall not be en- 
titled to a consent dividends credit with respect to any taxable 


year 

(1) Unless it files with its return for such year (in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary) signed consents made under oath 
persons who were shareholders, on the last day of the taxable year 
of the corporation, of any class of consent stock; and 

(2) Unless in each such consent the shareholder agrees that he 
will include as a taxable dividend, in his return for the taxable 
year in which or with which the taxable year of the corporation 
ends, a specific amount; and 

3) Unless the consents filed are made by such of the share- 
holders and the amount specified in each consent is such, that the 
coer distribution would not have been a preferential distribu- 

on 

(A) If there was no partial distribution during the last month 
of the taxable year of the corporation, or 

(B) If there was such a partial distribution, then when con- 
1 in connection with such partial distribution; 
an 

(4) Unless in each consent made by a shareholder who is tax- 
able with respect to a dividend only if received from sources 
within the United States, such shareholder agrees that the specific 
amount stated in the consent shall be considered as a dividend 
received by him from sources within the United States; and 

(5) Unless each consent filed is accompanied by cash or its 
equivalent in an amount equal to the amount that would be 
required by section 143 (b) or 144 to be deducted and withheld 
by the corporation if the amount specified in the consent had 
been, on the last day of the taxable year of the corporation, paid 
to the shareholder in cash as a dividend. The amount accom- 
panying the consent shall be credited against the tax imposed by 
section 211 (a) or 231 (a) upon the shareholder. 

(e) Consent distribution as part of entire distribution: If dur- 
ing the last month of the taxable year with respect to which 
shareholders’ consents are filed by the corporation under sub- 
section (d) there is made a partial distribution, then, for the 
purposes of this title, such partial distribution and the consent 
distribution shall be considered as having been made in con- 
nection with each other and each shall be considered together 
with the other as one entire distribution. 

(f) Taxability of amounts specified in consents: The total 
amount specified in a consent filed under subsection (d) shall 


be included as a taxable dividend in the gross income of the 
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shareholder making such consent, and, if the shareholder is tax- 

able with respect to a dividend only if received from sources with- 

in the United States, shall be included in the computation of his 

tax as a dividend received from sources within the United States; 
dless of 

(1) Whether he actually so includes it in his return; and 

(2) Whether the distribution by the corporation of an amount 
equal to the total sum included in all the consents filed, had 
actual distribution been made, would have been in whole or in 
part a taxable dividend; and 

(3) Whether the corporation is entitled to any consent divi- 
dends credit by reason of the filing of such consents, or to a credit 
less than the total sum included im all the consents filed. 

(g) Corporate shareholders: If the shareholder. who makes the 
consent is a corporation, the amount specified in the consent shall 
be considered as part of its earnings or profits for the taxable 
year, and shall be included in the computation of its accumulated 
perc org profits. 

(h) of stock in hands of shareholders: The amount speci- 
fied in a consent made under subsection (d) shall, for the pur- 
pose of adjusting the basis of the consent stock with respect 
to which the consent was given, be treated as having been rein- 
vested by the shareholder as a contribution to the capital of the 
corporation; but only in an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the consent dividends credit of the corporation as the amount 
of such shareholder’s consent stock bears to the total amount of 
consent stock with respect to which consents are made. 

(i) Effect on capital account of corporation: The amount of the 
consent dividends credit allowed under subsection (c) shall be 
considered as paid-in surplus or as a contribution to the capital 
of the corporation, and the accumulated earnings and profits as of 
the close of the taxable year shall be correspondingly reduced. 

(j) Amounts not included in shareholders’ return: The failure 
of a shareholder of consent stock to include in his gross income 
for the proper taxable year the amount specified in the consent 
made by him and filed by the corporation, shall have the same 
effect, with to the deficiency resulting therefrom, as is 
provided in section 272 (f) with respect to a deficiency resulting 
from a mathematical error appearing on the face of the return. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 285, after line 8, to 
insert: 
SUPPLEMENT R-—-EXCHANGES AND DISTRIBUTIONS IN OBEDIENCE TO 
ORDERS OF SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Sec. 371. Nonrecognition of gain or loss. 

(a) Exchanges of stock or securities only: No gain or loss shall 
be recognized to the transferor if stock or securities in a corpora- 
tion which is a registered holding company or a majority-owned 
subsidiary company are transferred to such corporation or to an 
associate company thereof which is a registered holding company 
or a majority-owned subsidiary company solely in exchange for 
stock or securities (other than stock or securities which are non- 
exempt property), and the exchange is made by the transferee 
corporation in obedience to an order of the Securities and 


Exchange Commission. 
(b) Exchanges of property for property by corporations: No 
or loss shall be recognized to a transferor corporation which 
a registered holding company or an associate company of a 
registered holding company, if such corporation, in obedience to 
an order of the Securities and Commission transfers 
property solely in exchange for property (other than nonexempt 
property), and such order recites that such exchange by the 
transferor corporation is necessary or appropriate to the inte- 
5 8 or simplification of the holding company system of which 
the transferor corporation is a member. 

(c) Distribution of stock or securities only: If there is dis- 
tributed, in obedience to an order of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, to a shareholder in a corporation which is 
a registered holding company or a majority-owned subsidiary 
company, stock or securities (other than stock or securities which 
are nonexempt property), without the surrender by such share- 
holder of stock or securi ties in such corporation, no gain to the 
distributee from the receipt of the stock or securities so dis- 
tributed shall be recognized. 

(d) Transfers within system group: (1) No gain or loss shall 
be recognized to a corporation which is a member of a system 
group (A) if such corporation transfers property to another cor- 
poration which ts a member of the same system group in exchange 
for other property or money, and the exchange by each corporation 
is made in obedience to an order of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, or (B) if there is distributed to such corporation as 
a shareholder in a corporation which is a member of the same 
system group, property or money, without the surrender by such 
shareholder of stock or securities in the corporation making the 
distribution, and the distribution is made and received in obedience 
to an order of the Securities and Exchange Commission. If an 
exchange by or a distribution to a corporation with re: t to 
which no gain or loss is recognized under any of the provisions 
of this paragraph may also be considered to be within the pro- 
visions of subsection (a), (b), or (c), then the provisions of 

paragraph only shall apply. 

(2) If the property sores upon an exchange which is within 
any of the provisions of paragraph (1) of this subsection consists 
in whole or in part of stock or securities issued by the corporation 
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from which such property was received, and if in obedience to an 


order of the Securities and Exc Commission such stock or 
securities (other than stock which is not preferred as to both divi- 
dends.and assets) are sold and the proceeds derived therefrom are 
applied in whole or in part in the retirement or cancelation of 
stock or of securities of the recipient corporation outstanding at 
the time of such exchange, no gain or loss shall be recognized to 
the recipient corporation upon the sale of the stock or securities 
with respect to which such order was made; except that if any 
part of the proceeds derived from the sale of such stock or securi- 
ties is not so applied, or if the amount of such proceeds is in 
excess of the fair market value of such stock or securities at the 
time of such exchange, the gain, if any, shall be but 
in an amount not in excess of the proceeds which are not so ap- 
plied, or in an amount not more than the amount by which the 
proceeds derived from such sale exceed such fair market value, 
whichever is the greater. 

(e) Exchanges not solely in Kind: (1) If an exchange (not 
within any of the provisions of subsection (d)) would be within 
the provisions of subsection (a) or (b) if it were not for the 
fact that property received in exchange consists not only of prop- 
erty permitted by such subsection to be received without the 
recognition of gain or loss, but also of other property or money, 
then the gain, if any, to the recipient shall be recognized, but in 
an amount not in excess of the sum of such money and the fair 


market value of such other property, and the loss, if any, to the 
recipient shall not be recognized. 
(2) If an exchange is within the provisions of ph (1) 


of this subsection and if it includes a distribution which has the 
effect of the distribution of a taxable dividend, then there shall be 
taxed as a dividend to each distributee such an amount of the gain 
recognized under such paragraph (1) as is not in excess of his 
ratable share of the undistributed earnings and profits of the 
corporation accumulated after February 28, 1913. The remainder, 
if any, of the gain recognized under such paragraph (1) shall be 
taxed as a gain from the exchange of p a 

(t) Application of section: The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to an exchange or distribution unless (1) the order of 
the Securities and Exchange on in obedience to which 
such exchange or distribution was made recites that such ex- 
change or distribution is necessary or appropriate to effectuate 
the provisions of section 11 (b) of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935, (2) such order specifies and itemizes the stock 
and securities and other property which are ordered to be trans- 
ferred and received upon such exchange or distribution, and (3) 
such exchange or distribution was made in obedience to such 
order and was completed within the time prescribed therefor in 
such order. 

(g) Nonapplication of other provisions: If an exchange or dis- 
tribution made in obedience to an order of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is within any of the provisions of this 
section and may also be considered to be within any of the pro- 
visions of section 112 (other than the provisions of paragraph 
. ee peennon (b)), then the provisions of this section only 

apply. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 290, after line 4, to 
insert: 


Sec. 372. Basis for determining gain or loss. 

(a) Exchanges generally: If the property was acquired upon 
an exchange subject to the provisions of section $71 (a), (b), or 
(e), the basis shall be the same as in the case of the property 
exchanged, decreased in the amount of any money received by 
the taxpayer and increased in the amount of gain or decreased 
in the amount of loss to the taxpayer that was nized upon 
such exchange under the law applicable to the year in which re 
exchange was made. If the property so acquired consisted 
part of the type of property permitted by section 371 (a) or (b) to 
be received without the recognition of gain or loss, and in part o 
nonexempt property, the basis provided in this subsection shall 
be allocated between the pr (other than money) received, 
and for the purpose of the allocation there shall be assigned to 
such nonexempt property (other than money) an amount equiv- 
alent to its fair market value at the date of the exchange. This 
subsection shall not apply to property acquired by a corporation 
by the issuance of its stock or securities as the consideration in 
whole or in part for the transfer of the property to it. 

(b) Transfers to corporations: If, in connection with a transfer 
subject to the provisions of section 371 (a), (b), or (e), the prop- 
erty was acquired by a ion, either as paid-in surplus or 
as a contribution to capital, or in consideration for stock or 
securities issued by the corporation receiving the property (includ- 
ing cases where part of the consideration for transfer of such 
property to the corporation consisted of property or money in 
addition to such stock or securities), then the basis shall be the 
same as it would be in the hands of the transferor, increased in 
the amount of gain or decreased in the amount of loss recognized 
to the transferor upon such transfer under the law applicable to 
the year in which the transfer was made. 

(c) Distributions of stock or securities: If the stock or securities 
were received in a distribution subject to the provisions of section 
371 (c), then the basis in the case of the stock in respect of which 
the distribution was made shall be apportioned, under rules and 
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regulations prescribed by the Commissioner with the approval of 
the Secretary, between such stock and the stock or securities 
distributed. 

(d) Transfers within system group: If the property was acquired 
by a corporation which is a member of a system group, and if 
gain or loss to such corporation from the receipt of such property 
was not recognized by virtue of the provisions of section 371 (d), 
then the basis shall be the same as it would be in the hands of 
the transferor; except that if such property is stock or securities 
issued by the corporation from which such stock or securities were 
received and they were issued (1) as the sole consideration for 
the property transferred to such corporation, then the basis of 
such stock or securities shall be either (A) the same as in the case 
of the property transferred therefor, or (B) the fair market value 
of such stock or securities at the time of their receipt, whichever 
is the lower; or (2) as part consideration for the property trans- 
ferred to such corporation, then the basis of such stock or 
securities shall be either (A) an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the basis of the property transferred as the fair market 
value of such stock or securities at the time of their receipt bears 
to the total fair market value of the entire consideration received, 
or (B) the fair market value of such stock or securities at the 
time of their receipt, whichever is the lower. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 293, to insert: 


Sec, 373. Definitions, 

As used in this supplement— 

(a) The term “order of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion” means an order (1) issued after the date of enactment of 
this act and prior to January 1, 1940, by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to effectuate the provisions of section 11 (b) of 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, or (2) issued by 
the Commission subsequent to December 31, 1939, in which it is 
expressly stated that an order of the character specified in clause 
(1) is amended or supplemented, and (3) which has become final 
in accordance with law. 

(b) The terms “registered holding company”, “holding-company 

tem”, and “associate company” shall have the meanings assigned 
to them by section 2 of the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935. 

(c) The term “majority-owned subsidiary company” of a regis- 
tered holding company means a corporation, the stock of which, 
representing in the aggregate more than 50 percent of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock of such tion 
entitled to vote (not including stock which is entitled to vote only 
upon default or nonpayment of dividends or other special circum- 
stances) is owned wholly by such registered holding company, or 
partly by such registered holding company and partly by one or 
more majority-owned subsidiary companies thereof, or by one or 
more majority-owned subsidiary companies of such registered hold- 
ing company. 

(d) The term “system group” means one or more chains of cor- 
porations connected through stock ownership with a common 
parent corporation if— 

(1) At least 90 percent of each class of the stock (other than 
stock which is preferred as to both dividends and assets) of each 
of the corporations (except the common parent corporation) is 
owned directly by one or more of the other corporations; and 

(2) The common parent tion owns directly at least 90 
percent of each class of the stock (other than stock which is pre- 
ferred as to both dividends and assets) of at least one of the other 
corporations; and 

(3) Each of the corporations is either a registered holding com- 
pany or a majority-owned subsidiary company. 

(e) The term “nonexempt property” means— 

(1) Any consideration in the form of a cancelation or assump- 
tion of debts or other liabilities (including a continuance of encum- 
brances subject to which the property was transferred); 

(2) Short-term obligations (including notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, and bankers’ acceptances) having a maturity at the time 
of issuance of not exceeding 24 months, exclusive of days of 


grace; 

(3) Securities issued or guaranteed as to principal or interest 
by a government or subdivision thereof (including those issued 
by a corporation which is an instrumentality of a government or 
subdivision thereof) ; 

(4) Stock or securities which were acquired after February 28, 
1938 unless such stock or securities (other than obligations de- 
scribed as nonexempt property in paragraph (2) or (3)) were 
acquired in obedience to an order of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission; 

(5) Money, and the right to receive money not evidenced by a 
security other than an obligation described as nonexempt prop- 
erty in paragraph (2) or (3). 

(f) The term “stock or securities” means shares of stock in 
any corporation, certificates of stock or interest in any corpora- 
tion, notes, bonds, debentures, and evidences of indebtedness (in- 
cluding any evidence of an interest in or right to subscribe to 
or purchase any of the foregoing). 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading “Title IV— 


Personal holding companies”, in “Sec. 401. Surtax on per- 
sonal holding companies”, on page 297, line 11, after the word 
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“section” where it occurs the second time, to strike out the 
figures “104” and to insert “169”; and after line 20, to insert: 


(c) Corporations making consolidated returns: If the common 
parent corporation of an affiliated group of corporations mak- 
ing a consolidated return under the provisions of section 141 
satisfies the stock ownership requirement provided in section 
402 (a) (2), and the income of such affiliated group, determined 
as provided in section 141, satisfies the gross-income requirement 
provided in section 402 (a) (1), such affiliated group shall be 
subject to the surtax imposed by this title. 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 402. Definition of personal holding company. 

(a) General rule: For the purposes of this title, and title I, 
the term “personal holding company” means any corporation if— 

(1) Gross income requirement: At least 80 percent of its gross 
income for the taxable year is personal holding company income 
as defined in section 403; but if the corporation is a personal 
holding company with respect to any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1936, then, for each subsequent taxable year, the 
minimum percentage shall be 70 percent in lieu of 80 percent, 
until a taxable year during the whole of the last half of which 
the stock ownership required by paragraph (2) does not exist, 
or until the expiration of three consecutive taxable years in each 
of which less than 70 percent of the gross income is personal 
holding company income; and 

(2) Stock ownership requirement: At any time during the last 
half of the taxable year more than 50 percent in value of its out- 
standing stock is owned, directly or indirectly, by or for not 
more than five individuals. 

(b) Exceptions: The term “personal holding company” does 
not include a corporation exempt from taxation under section 101, a 
bank as defined in section 169, a life insurance company, a surety 
company, a foreign personal holding company as defined in section 
331, or a licensed personal finance company, under State supervi- 
sion, at least 80 percent of the gross income of which is lawful inter- 
est received from individuals each of whose indebtedness to such 
company did not at any time during the taxable year exceed $300 
in principal amount, if such interest is not payable in advance 
or compounded and is computed only on unpaid balances. 

(e) Corporations making consolidated returns: If the common 
parent corporation of an affiliated group of corporations making a 
consolidated return under the provisions of section 141 satisfies 
the stock-ownership requirement provided in section 402 (a) (2), 
and the income of such affiliated group, determined as provided 
in section 141, satisfies the gross-income requirement provided in 
section 402 (a) (1), such affiliated group shall be subject to the 
surtax imposed by this title. 


The next amendment was, in section 405, undistributed 
Title IA net income, page 304, line 2, after the word “sec- 
tion” to strike out “27” and insert 361“; and in line 3, after 
the word “section”, to strike out “27” and insert “361”, so as 
to read: 

(a) The amount of the dividends paid credit provided in section 
361 (computed without its reduction, under section 361 (b) (1), 
by the amount of the credit provided in section 26 (a), relating 
to interest on certain obligations of the United States and Gov- 
ernment corporations); but, in the computation of the dividends 
paid credit for the purposes of this title, the amount allowed 
under subsection (c) of this section in the computation of the 
tax under this title for any preceding taxable year shall be con- 
sidered as a dividend paid in such preceding taxable year and 
not in the year of distribution; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 406, Title IA, net 
income, on page 306, line 7, after the word “section”, to 
strike out: 

In the case of a contribution or gift made in other 
than money, the amount of such contribution or gift, for the 

of this paragraph, shall be equal to the adjusted basis 
of the property in the hands of the taxpayer or its fair market 
value, whichever is the lower. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in “Sec. 407. Deficiency divi- 
dends—Credits and refunds,” on page 307, line 23, after the 
word “Board”, to insert “of Tax Appeals”; on page 308, line 
2, after the word “amended”, to strike out “by section 801 of 
this act“; on page 309, line 1, after the word “Board”, to 
insert “of Tax Appeals”; in line 4, after the word “amended”, 
to strike out “by section 801 of this act”; in line 22, after 
the word “thereof”, to insert “No interest shall be allowed 
on such credit or refund”; on page 310, line 1, after the 
words “may be”, to strike out “No interest shall be allowed 
on such credit or refund”, so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 407. Deficiency dividends—Credits and refunds. 

(a) Credit against unpaid 3 If the amount of a de- 


ficiency with respect to the imposed by this title for any 
taxable year has been established— 
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2 by a decision of the Board of Tax Appeals which has become 
; or 

(2) by a closing agreement made under section 606 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1928, as amended; or 

(3) by a final judgment in a suit to which the United States is 


a party; 
then a deficiency dividend credit shall be allowed against the 
amount of the deficiency so established and all interest, addi- 


credit is filed under subsection (d). The amount of such credit 
shall be 65 percent of the amount of deficiency dividends, as de- 
fined in subsection (c), not in excess of $2,000, plus 75 percent 
of the amount of such dividends in excess of $2,000; but such 
credit shall not exceed the portion of the deficiency so established 
which is not paid on or before the date of the closing agreement, 

becomes 


or the date the decision of the Board or the judgment 
final, as the case may be. Such credit shall allowed as of the 


or cy paid: Commissioner 

eis determined that there is a deficiency with respect to the tax 
imposed by this title and the corporation has 
such asserted deficiency and it has been y 

(1) by a decision of the Board of Tax Appeals which has become 
final; or 

(2) by a closing agreement made under section 606 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1928, as amended; or 

(3) by a final judgment in a suit against the United States 
for refund 


ayment of such amount; 

t any portion of the amount so paid was the whole or a part 
of a deficiency at the time when paid, then there shall be credited 
or refunded to the corporation an amount equal to 65 percent 
of the amount of deficiency dividends not in excess of $2,000, 

us 75 percent of the amount of such dividends in excess of 

000, but such credit or refund shall not exceed the portion so 
paid by the tion. Such credit or 
as provided in section 322 but without regard 
or subsection (c) thereof. No interest shall be 
credit or refund. No credit or refund shall be made under 


l 
; 


(c) Deficiency dividends: 

(1) Definition: For the p of this titl 
ficiency dividends” means the ount of the dividends paid, on 
or after the date of the closing agreement or on or after the date 
the decision of the Board or the judgment becomes final, as the 


cation (which 
claimed) of its intention to have the dividends so considered. 

(2) Effect on dividends paid credit: 

(A) For taxable year in which paid: Deficiency dividends paid 
in any taxable year (to the extent of the portion thereof with 
respect to which the credit under subsection (a), or the credit or 
refund under subsection (b), or both, are allowed) shall be sub- 
tracted from the basic surtax credit for such year, but only for the 

of computing the tax under this title for such year and 
succeeding years. 

(B) For prior taxable year: Deficiency dividends paid in any 
taxable year (to the extent of the portion thereof with respect to 
which the credit under subsection (a), or the credit or refund un- 
der subsection (b), or both, are allowed) shall not be allowed un- 
der section 405 (c) in the computation of the tax under this title 
for any taxable year preceding the taxable year in which paid. 

(d) Claim required: No deficiency dividends credit shall be 
allowed under subsection (a) and no credit or refund shall be 
made under subsection (b) unless (under regulations prescribed 
by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary) claim 
therefor is filed within 60 days after the date of the closing agree- 
ment, or the date upon which the decision of the Board or judg- 
ment becomes final, as the case may be. 

(e) Suspension of statute of limitations and stay of collection: 

(1) Suspension of running of statute: If the corporation files 
a notification, as provided in subsection (c), to have dividends 
considered as deficiency dividends, the of the statute of 
limitations provided in section 275 or 276 on the making of assess- 
ments and the bringing of distraint or a proceeding in court for 


collection, in respect of the deficiency and all interest, additional 


amounts, and additions to the tax provided by law, shall be sus- 
pended for a period of 2 years after the date of the filing of such 
notification. 
(2) Stay of collection: In the case of any deficiency with re- 
to the tax imposed by this title established as provided in 
subsection (a)— 


(A) The collection of the deficiency and all interest, additional 
amounts, and additions to the tax provided for by law shall, ex- 
cept m cases of jeopardy, be stayed until the expiration of 30 days 
after the date of the closing agreement, or the date upon which 
the 8 of the Board or judgment becomes final, as the case 
may be. 

(B) If notification has been filed, as provided in subsection (o), 
the collection of such part of the deficiency as is not in excess of 
either the credit allowable under subsection (a) or the amount 
which, in the notification, is as intended to be claimed as 
credit, shall, except in cases of jeopardy, be stayed until the ex- 
piration of 60 days after the date of the closing agreement, or the 
date upon which the decision of the Board or judgment becomes 
final, as the case may be. 

(C) If claim for deficiency dividend credit is filed under sub- 
section (d), the collection of such part of the deficiency as is 
not in excess of either the credit allowable under subsection (a) 
or the amount claimed, shall be stayed until the date the claim 
for credit is disallowed (in whole or in part), and if disallowed 
in part collection shall be made only of the part disallowed. 

No distraint or proceeding in court shall be begun for the col- 
lection of an amount the collection of which is stayed under 
subparagraph (A), (B), or (C) during the period for which the 
collection of such amount is stayed. 

(f) Credit or refund denied if fraud, etc.: No deficiency dividend 
credit shall be allowed under subsection (a) and no credit or 
refund shall be made under subsection (b) of the closing agree- 
ment, decision of the Board, or judgment contains a finding that 
any part of the deficiency is due to fraud with intent to evade 
tax, or to failure to file the return under this title within the 
time prescribed by law or prescribed by the Commissioner in pursu- 
ance of law, unless it is shown that such failure to file is due to 
reasonable cause and not due to willful neglect. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in Title I- Estate and gift 
taxes”, on page 314, after line 19, to strike out: 


Sec. 501. Estate-tax rates. 

(a) The schedule of estate-tax rates set forth in section 301 (a) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 is amended to read as follows: 

“Upon net estates not in excess of $10,000, 2 percent. 

“$200 upon net estates of $10,000; and upon net estates in excess 
of $10,000 and not in excess of $20,000, 4 percent in addition of 
such excess. 

“$600 upon net estates of $20,000; and upon net estates in excess 
of $20,000 and not in excess of $30,000, 6 percent in addition of 
such excess. 

“$1,200 upon net estates of $30,000; and upon net estates in 
excess of $30,000 and not in excess of $40,000, 8 percent in addi- 
tion of such excess, 

“$2,000 upon net estates of $40,000; and upon net estates in 
excess of $40,000 and not in excess of $50,000, 10 percent in addi- 
tion of such excess. 

“3,000 upon net estates of $50,000; and upon net estates in 
excess of $50,000 and not in excess of $70,000, 12 percent in addi- 
tion of such excess. 

“$5,400 upon net estates of $70,000; and upon net estates in 
excess of $70,000 and not in excess of $100,000, 14 percent in addi- 
tion of such excess. 

“$9,600 upon net estates of $100,000; and upon net estates in 
excess of $100,000 and not in excess of $200,000, 17 percent in 
addition of such excess. 

“$26,600 upon net estates of $200,000; and upon net estates in 
excess of $200,000 and not in excess of $400,000, 20 percent in 
addition of such excess. 

“$66,600 upon net estates of $400,000; and upon net estates in 
excess of $400,000 and not in excess of $600,000, 23 percent in 
addition of such excess, 

“$112,600 upon net estates of $600,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $600,000 and not in excess of $800,000, 26 percent in 
addition of such excess. 

“$164,600 upon net estates of $800,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $800,000 and not in excess of $1,000,000, 29 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$222,600 upon net estates of $1,000,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $1,000,000 and not in excess of $1,500,000, 32 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$382,600 upon net estates of $1,500,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $1,500,000 and not in excess of $2,000,000, 35 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$557,600 upon net estates of $2,000,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $2,000,000 and not in excess of $2,500,000, 38 percent 
in addition of such excess, 

“$747,600 upon net estates of $2,500,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $2,500,000 and not in excess of $3,000,000, 41 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$952,600 upon net estates of $3,000,000; and upon net estates 
im excess of $3,000,000 and not in excess of $3,500,000, 44 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$1,172,600 upon net estates of $3,500,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $3,500,000 and not in excess of $4,000,000, 47 percent 
îm addition of such excess. 

“$1,407,600 upon net estates of $4,000,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $4,000,000 and not in excess of $4.500,000, 50 percent 
in addition of such excess, 
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“$1,657,600 upon net estates of $4,500,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $4,500,000 and not in excess of $5,000,000, 53 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$1,922,600 upon net estates of $5,000,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $5,000,000 and not in excess of $6,000,000, 56 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$2,482,600 upon net estates of $6,000,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $6,000,000 and not in excess of $7,000,000, 59 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$3,072,600 upon net estates of $7,000,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $7,000,000 and not in excess of $8,000,000, 61 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$3,682,600 upon net estates of $8,000,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $8,000,000 and not in excess of $9,000,000, 63 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$4,312,600 upon net estates of $9,000,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $9,000,000 and not in excess of $10,000,000, 65 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$4,962,600 upon net estates of $10,000,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $10,000,000 and not in excess of $20,000,000, 67 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$11,662,600 upon net estates of $20,000,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $20,000,000 and not in excess of $50,000,000, 69 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$32,362,600 upon net estates of $50,000,000; and upon net estates 
in excess of $50,000,000, 70 percent in addition of such excess.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) of this section 
shall be effective only with respect to transfers of estates of 
decedents dying after December 31, 1939. 

(c) Title II of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended (imposing 
an estate tax in addition to that imposed by title III of the 
Revenue Act of 1926), shall not apply to transfers of estates of 
decedents dying after December 31, 1939. 

Sec. 502. Credit of local death taxes on estate tax. 

(a) Section 301 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended 
(relating to credit of local estate, inheritance, legacy, and suc- 
cession taxes against the estate tax), is amended by striking out 
“80 percent” and inserting in lieu thereof “1614 percent.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) of this section 
shall be effective only with respect to transfers of estates of 
decedents dying after December 31, 1939. 

Sec. 503. Priority of credit for local death taxes. 

(a) Section 301 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended 
(relating to credit of local estate, inheritance, legacy, and succes- 
sion taxes against the estate tax), is amended by striking out 
“after deducting from such tax the credits provided by subdivision 
(b)”, and inserting in lieu thereof “before deducting from such 
tax the credits provided by subdivision (b)”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) of this section 
shall be effective only with respect to transfers of estates of de- 
cedents dying after the date of the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 504. Credit of gift tax on estate tax. 

(a) Section 301 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1926, as added by 
section 801 of the Revenue Act of 1932 (relating to credit of gift 

against the estate tax), is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) (1) If upon the death of an individual any amount in 
respect of a gift made by him is required for the purposes of 
this title to be included in the value of his gross estate, then 
there shall be credited against the tax imposed by subdivision (a) 
of this section the amount of any tax paid under title III of the 
Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, with respect to so much of the 
property which constituted the gift as is included in the computa- 
tion of the total amount of gifts for the purposes of such title 
III, and as is included in the gross estate, except that the amount 
of such credit shall not exceed an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the tax imposed by subdivision (a) of this section (after 
deducting from such tax the credit provided by subdivision (c)) as 
the value (determined for the purposes of title IIT or for the 
purposes of this title, whichever is lower) of so much of the 
property which was included for the purposes of such title III 
as is included in the gross estate, bears to the value of the entire 

estate. 

“(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1), the amount of tax paid 
for any year under title III of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, 
with respect to any property shall be an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the total tax paid for such year as the value 
of so much of such property as is included in the computation 
of the total amount of gifts for the purposes of such title III bears 
to the total amount of net gifts (computed without deduction of 
the specific exemption) for such year.” 

(b) So much of the amendment made by subsection (a) of this 
section as requires that credits for payment of gift tax shall be 
deducted after deducting the credit provided by section 301 (c) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended by this act shall be effec- 
tive only with respect to transfers of estates of decedents dying 
after the date of the enactment of this act. ~ 

Sec. 505. Credit of gift tax on additional estate tax. 

Section 402 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1932 (relating to credit of 
gift tax against the additional estate tax) is amended to read as 
fo > 


lows: 
“(b) (1) If upon the death of an individual any amount in 
of a gift made by him is required for the purposes of this 
title to be included in the value of his gross estate, then there shall 
be credited against the tax imposed by section 401 of this act the 
amount of any tax paid under title IIT of this act with respect to 
so much of the property which constituted the gift as is included in 
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the computation of the total amount of gifts for the purposes of 
such title III, and as is included in the gross estate, except that the 
amount of such credit (A) shall not exceed an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the tax imposed by section 401 of this act, as the 
value (determined for the purposes of such title III or for the pur- 
poses of this title, whichever is lower) of so much of the property 
which was included for the purposes of such title III as is included 
in the gross estate, bears to the value of the entire gross estate, and 
(B) shall not exceed the amount by which the gift tax paid under 
such title III with respect to so much of the property as constituted 
the gift as is included in the gross estate exceeds the amount of 
credit under section 301 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended. 

“(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1), the amount of tax paid 
for any year under title III of this act with respect to any property 
shall be an amount which bears the same ratio to the total tax paid 
for such year as the value of so much of such property as is included 
in the computation of the total amount of gifts for the purposes of 
such title III bears to the total amount of net gifts (computed 
without deduction of the specific exemption) for such year.” 

Sec. 506. Estate tax specific exemption. 

(a) Section 303 (a) (4) of the Revenue Act of 1926 (relating to 
the specific exemption deductible from value of the gross estate) is 
a. to read as follows: 


(a) Section 401 (c) of title II of the Revenue Act of 1932, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) For the purposes of this section the value of the net estate 
shall be determined as provided in title III of the Revenue Act 
of 1926, as amended, except that in lieu of the exemption of 
$100,000 provided in section 303 (a) (4) of such act, the exemption 
shall be $40,000, less the a te of the amounts claimed and 
allowed under section 505 (a) (1) of title ITI of the Revenue Act 
of 1932, as amended, as specific exemption for the calendar years 
1938 and 1939.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) of this section shall 
be effective only with respect to transfers of estates of decedents 
dying after the date of the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 508. Estate tax returns. 

Section 304 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended (relat- 
ing to the amount of gross estate requiring the filing of a re- 
turn), is amended by striking out “$100,000” and inserting in lieu 
— fe) pre amount of the specific exemption provided in section 

a 2 

Sec. 509. Returns of additional estate tax. 

Section 403 of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, relating to 
returns of the additional estate tax, is amended by striking out 
“$40,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “the amount of the spe- 
cific exemption provided in section 401 (c).” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 324, to insert: 


Sec. 501. Extensions of time for payment of estate tax. 

Section 305 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Where the Commissioner finds that the payment on the 
due date of any part of the amount determined by the executor 
as the tax would impose undue hardship upon the estate, the 
Commissioner may extend the time for payment of any such part 
not to exceed 12 years from the due date. In such case the amount 
in respect of which the extension is granted shall be paid on or 
before the date of the expiration of the period of the extension, and 
the of the statute of limitations for assessment and col- 
lection, as provided in sections 310 (a) and 311 (b), shall be sus- 
pended for the period of any such extension. If an extension is 
granted, the Commissioner may, if he deems it n require 
the executor to furnish security for the payment of the amount 
in respect of which the extension is granted in accordance with 
the terms of the extension.” 

Sec. 502. Rate of interest on extensions of time for payment of 
estate tax. 

Section 305 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended, is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “In the case of any such extension granted after March 31, 
1938, the rate of interest shall be 4 percent per annum.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 503, page 325, after 
line 4, to strike out: 

“(b) Gifts not more than $3,000: In the case of gifts (other 
than of future interests in property) made to any person by the 
donor during the calendar year, the first $3,000 of such gifts to 


such person shall not, for the purposes of subsection (a), be in- 
cluded in the total amount of gifts made during such year.” 


And insert: 


“(b) Gifts less than $5,000: In the case of gifts (other than 
gifts in trust or of future interests in property) made to any 
person by the donor during the calendar year, the first $5,000 of 
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such gifts to such person shall not, for the of subsection 
(a), be included in the total amount of gifts made during such 
year.” 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 508. Computation of net gifts. 

(a) Section 504 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1932, relating to the 
computation of net gifts, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Gifts less than $5,000: In the case of gifts (other than 
gifts in trust or of future interests in property) made to any 
person by the donor during the calendar year, the first $5,000 of 
such gifts to such person shall not, for the purposes of subsection 
(a), be included in the total amount of gifts made during such 
year.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) of this section 
shall be applied in computing the tax for the calendar year 1939 
and each calendar year thereafter (but not the tax for the calen- 
dar year 1938 or a previous calendar year), but such amendment 
shall not be applied in any computations in respect of the calen- 
dar year 1938 and previous calendar years for the purpose of com- 
puting the tax for the calendar year 1939 or any calendar year 
thereafter, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under Title HI—Capital stock 
and excess profits taxes”, in section 601, page 330, after 
line 9, to insert: 

(6) The capital-stock tax year beginning with or within an 
income-tax taxable year within which bankruptcy or receivership, 
due to insolvency, of a domestic corporation, is terminated shall 
constitute a declaration year. In such case the adjusted declared 
value for any subsequent year of the 3-year period shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the value declared in the return for such 
declaration year. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 333, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 603. New declaration of value under 1935 capital-stock tax. 

Section 105 (f) of the Revenue Act of 1935 is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof the following new sentence: “It 
after June 30, 1936, and prior to July 1, 1938, a bankruptcy or 
receivership, due to insolvency, of a domestic tion is ter- 
minated, for the capital-stock tax year ending June 30, 1938, such 
corporation shall be entitled to a new declaration of value of its 
capital stock.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title IV— 
Excise taxes”, in section 701, page 334, after line 13, to 
insert: 

(1) Brewer's wort, malt syrup, etc.: The tax imposed by section 


601 (e) (2), as amended, of the Revenue Act of 1932 shall not 
apply to articles sold or imported after June 30, 1938. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 334, after line 17, to 
insert: 

(J) Sales of produce for future delivery: The tax imposed by sub- 
division 4 of schedule A of title VIII of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
as amended, shall not apply to sales, agreements of sale, or agree- 
ments to sell made after June 30, 1938. Effective July 1, 1938, 
section 726 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, is repealed. 


Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Frazier] if he desires to pass over the amend- 
ment with respect to sales of produce for future delivery? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to have that amendment 
passed over for the present. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection to its being passed 
over in order that we may proceed to the consideration of the 
unobjected amendments. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Burge in the chair). 
Without objection, the amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, in section 702, subhead “Tax 
on certain oils”; on page 335, line 8, after the word “pound”, 
to insert a colon and the following proviso. 

Provided, That no whale oil, fish oil, or marine animal oil of 
any kind (whether or not refined, sulphonated, sulphated, hydro- 
genated or otherwise processed), or fatty acids derived therefrom, 
shall be admitted to entry, after June 30, 1939, free from the tax 
herein provided unless such oil was produced on vessels of the 
United. States or in the United States or its possessions, from 
whales, fish, or marine animals or parts thereof taken and cap- 
tured by vessels of the United States. 

So as to read: 


“(8) (A) Whale oil (except sperm oil), fish ofl (except cod oil, 
cod-liver oil, and halibut-liver oil), e-animal oil, tallow, in- 


edible animal oils, inedible animal fats, inedible animal greases, 
fatty acids derived from any of the foregoing, and salts of any of 
the foregoing; all the foregoing, whether or not refined, sul- 
phonated, sulphated, hydrogenated, or otherwise processed, 3 cents 
per pound: Provided, That no whale oil, fish oll, or marine animal 
oil of any kind (whether or not refined, sulphonated, sulphated, 
hydrogenated or otherwise processed), or fatty acids derived there- 
from, shall be admitted to entry, after June 30, 1939, free from 
the tax herein provided unless such oil was produced on vessels of 
the United States or in the United States or its possessions, from 
whales, fish, or marine animals or parts thereof taken and cap- 
tured by vessels of the United States.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 337, line 7, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “taxes).”” and insert taxes) .“, so 
as to read: 


“(E) The tax on the articles described in this paragraph shall 
apply only with respect to the importation of such articles after 
the date of the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1934, and shall 
not be subject to the provisions of subsection (b) (4) of this 
section (prohibiting drawback) or section 629 (relating to expira- 
tion of taxes).” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
i 2 5 next amendment was, on page 337, after line 7, to 
nsert: 


“(F) The tax imposed under subparagraph (B) shall not apply 
to rapeseed oil imported to be used in the manufacture of rubber 
substitutes, and the Commissioner of Customs shall, with the 
approval of the Secretary, prescribe methods and regulations to 
carry out this subparagraph.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 337, after line 13, to 
insert: 

“(G) The taxes imposed by this section shall not a to 
article, merchandise, or combination, by reason of ps Temenos 
therein of any coconut oil produced in Guam or American Samoa, 
or any direct or indirect derivative of such oil.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 337, after line 18, to 
insert: 

(b) Section 601 (b) (5) of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(5) Such tax (except tax under subsec. (c) (4) to (7), in- 
elusive, and except as specifically provided in subsec. (c) (8) (G) 
with reference to certain products of Guam and American Samoa) 
shall be imposed in full notwithstanding any provision of law 
granting exemption from or reduction of duties to products of 
any possession of the United States; and for the purposes of taxes 
under subsection (e) (4) to (7), imclusive, the term ‘United 
States’ includes Puerto Rico.” 

(c) The amendments made by this section shall be effective 
July 1, 1938. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 338, after line 7, to 
strike out: 


Sec, 703. Tax on certain meat products. 

Section 601 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, is 
further amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(9) Pork, bacon, hams, sides, shoulders, loins, and other pork, 
including fresh, chilled, frozen, cured or cooked, steamed, pre- 
pared, or preserved, 6 cents per pound. 

“(10) Pork joints, sweet pickled, fresh, frozen, or cured, 3 cents 
per pound. j 

“The tax on the articles described in -paragraphs (9) and (10 
shall apply only with to the importation of such articles 
after 60 days after the date of the enactment of such paragraphs 
and shall not be subject to the provisions of subsection (b) (4) 
of section 601 (prohibiting drawback) or section 629 (relating to 
expiration of taxes).” 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask that that amendment 
be passed over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was in section 704, under the sub- 
head “Amendments to Tax on Lumber,” on page 340, line 5, 
after the words “(pinus resinosa)” to strike out “Engelmann 
spruce”, so as to make the paragraph read: 


(c) Section 601 (c) (6) of the Revenue Act of 1932 is further 
amended by inserting after the amendment made by subsection (a) 
of this section the following: “The tax imposed by this paragraph 
shall not apply to lumber of Northern white pine (pinus strobus), 
Norway pine (pinus resinosa), and Western white spruce.” 
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Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will the Senator consent to 
passing over at this time the section with regard to the tax 
on lumber? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. The only amendment is in 
line 5, on page 340. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Exemption 
from Excise Tax on Supplies for Certain Aircraft,” on page 
340, in line 8, to change the section number from 706 to 
705, on page 340, line 18, after the word “thereof” to insert: 
“The privileges granted under this section in respect of civil 
aircraft employed in foreign trade or trade between the 
United States and any of its possessions, in respect of air- 
craft registered in a foreign country, shall be allowed only if 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall have been advised by 
the Secretary of Commerce that such foreign country al- 
lows, or will allow, substantially reciprocal privileges in 
respect of aircraft registered in the United States. If the 
Secretary of Commerce shall advise the Secretary of the 
Treasury that a foreign country has discontinued, or will 
discontinue, the allowance of such privileges, the privileges 
granted under this section shall not apply thereafter in 
respect of civil aircraft registered in that foreign country 
and employed in foreign trade or trade between the United 
States and any of its possessions.” So as to make the sec- 
tion read: 


Sec. 705. Exemption from excise tax of supplies for certain air- 
craft. 

(a) Section 630 of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the following: “The 
term ‘vessels’ as used in this section includes civil aircraft em- 
ployed in foreign trade or trade between the United States and 
any of its possessions, and the term ‘vessels of war of the United 
States or of any foreign nation’ includes aircraft owned by the 
United States or by any foreign nation and constituting a part 
of the armed forces thereof. The privileges granted under this 
section in respect of civil aircraft employed in foreign trade or 
trade between the United States and any of its possessions, in 
respect of aircraft registered in a foreign country, shall be al- 
lowed only if the Secretary of the Treasury shall have been 
advised by the Secretary of Commerce that such foreign country 
allows, or will allow, substantially reciprocal privileges in respect 
of aircraft registered in the United States. If the Secretary of 
Commerce shall advise the Secretary of the Treasury that a foreign 
country has discontinued, or will discontinue, the allowance of 
such privileges, the privileges granted under this section shall 
not apply thereafter in respect of civil aircraft registered in that 
foreign country and employed in foreign trade or trade between 
the United States and any of its possessions.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) shall be effective 
July 1, 1938. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 341, after line 9, to 
strike out: 


Sec. 707. Stamp tax on sales of produce for future delivery. 

(a) Section 726 (c), as amended, of the Revenue Act of 1932 
(relating to the date upon which the rate of stamp tax on futures 
contracts is reduced to 1 cent) is amended by striking out “July 
1, 1939" and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1938”, 

(b) Effective July 1, 1938, subdivision 4 of schedule A of title 
VIII of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended, is amended by 
striking out (not including so-called transferred or scratch 
sales) 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 341, after une 20, to 
strike out: 


Sec. 708. Exemption from tax on filled cheese. 

(a) Section 2 (relating to the definition of filled cheese) of the 
act entitled “An act cheese, and also imposing a tax upon 
and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exporta- 
tion of ‘filled cheese“, approved June 6, 1896, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: “Substances and com- 
pounds, consisting principally of cheese with added edible oils, 
which are not sold as cheese or as substitutes for cheese but are 
primarily useful for imparting a natural cheese flavor to other 
foods shall not be considered ‘filled cheese“ within the meaning of 
this act.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) shall be effective 
July 1, 1938. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 342, in section 706, 
subhead “Tax on Matches”, to strike out: 

There is hereby imposed on fancy wooden matches and wooden 
matches having a stained, dyed, or colored stick or stem, packed 
in boxes or in bulk, sold by the manufacturer, producer, or 
importer, a tax of 5 cents per 1,000 matches. 

And to insert: 

There is hereby imposed upon matches, sold by the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer, a tax of 2 cents per 1,000 matches, 
except that in the case of fancy wooden matches and wooden 
matches having a stained, dyed, or colored stick or stem, packed 
in boxes or in bulk, the tax shall be 5 cents per 1,000 matches, 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 706. Tax on matches. 

(a) Section 612 of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src, 612. Tax on matches. 

“There is hereby imposed upon matches, sold by the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer, a tax of 2 cents per 1,000 matches, 
except that in the case of fancy wooden matches and wooden 
matches having a stained, dyed, or colored stick or stem, packed 
in boxes or in bulk, the tax shall be 5 cents per 1,000 matches.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) shall be effective 
with respect to matches sold after June 30, 1938. 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I am authorized by the 
committee to offer an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio to the amendment reported by the 
committee will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 342, line 18, in the committee 
amendment, before the word There“, it is proposed to in- 
sert “(a)”; on page 342, line 23, in the committee amend- 
ment, it is proposed to strike out the quotation marks; 
and after line 23, to insert the following: 

(b) If any person has, prior to July 1, 1938, made a bona fide 
contract for the sale of paper matches in books after June 30, 
1938, and such contract does not permit the adding to the amount 
to be paid under such contract of the whole of the increase of tax 
provided in subsection (a) then (unless the contract forbids such 
addition) the vendee shall in lieu of the vendor, pay so much 
of such increase as is not so permitted to be added to the contract 
price. If the contract of the character above described was made 
with the United States no tax shall be collected under this title. 

(c) The taxes payable by the vendee shall be paid to the vendor 
at the time the sale is consummated, and shall be collected, 
returned, and paid to the United States by such vendor in the 
Same manner as provided in section 702. In case of failure or 
refusal by the vendee to pay such taxes to the vendor, the vendor 
shall report the facts to the Commissioner, who shall cause col- 
lection of such taxes to be made from the vendee. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it was voted by the com- 
mittee to offer the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, the bill as reported elimi- 
nated the provision of the House bill which would have re- 
pealed the tax on matches, other than fancy wooden matches 
and wooden matches having a stained, dyed, or colored stick 
or stem, imposed by section 612 of the Revenue Act of 1932, 
as amended. Section 706 of the reported bill restores the 
tax imposed by the 1932 act, as amended, and in addition 
removes the inequality between paper and wooden matches 
by increasing the rate of tax on paper matches from one-half 
cent to 2 cents per thousand. This increase is effective as 
to sales made after June 30, 1938. 

The purpose and effect of this committee amendment is to 
relieve manufacturers of paper matches from the burden of 
this increase in tax in cases in which bona fide contracts for 
the sale of such matches after June 30, 1938, have been made 
prior to that date, and such contracts do not permit adding 
to the amount to be paid the whole of the increase of tax 
provided by section 706 (a) of the reported bill. In such 
cases, unless the contract forbids such addition, the com- 
mittee amendment permits so much of such increase as is 
not so permitted to be added to be added to the contract 
price and to be collected from the vendee, except that if such 
contract was made with the United States, no tax shall be 
collected. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio, on 
behalf of the committee, to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 344, after line 7, to 
strike out: : 

Sec. 712. Tax on distilled spirits. 

(a) Section 600 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1918, as amended, 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof the following: 

“(5) On and after July 1, 1938, $2.25 on each proof gallon or 
wine gallon when below proof and a proportionate tax at a like 
rate on all fractional parts of such proof or wine gallon.” 

(b) Section 600 (a) (4) of such act, as amended, is amended 
by inserting after “1934” the following “and prior to July 1, 1938”. 

(c) Section 600 (c) of such act, as amended, is amended by 
striking out “$2 per wine gallon” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$2.25 per wine gallon”. 

(d) Section 4 of the Liquor Taxing Act of 1934 is amended by 
striking out “$2” and inserting in lieu thereof “$2.25”, 

(e) The amendments made by this section shall not apply to 
brandy and the rates of tax applicable to such brandy shall be 
the rates applicable without regard to such amendments. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I should like to have an 
explanation of the amendment on page 344 with respect to 
distilled spirits. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the Senator that the pres- 
ent tax on distilled liquors is $2 per gallon. The House 
placed the tax at $2.25 in order to raise some revenue. It 
was estimated that the increase would raise about $19,000,000 
a year. The Senate committee, because of what it had done 
with reference to the increase in the tax for this year on 
corporations, felt that we could do without that revenue, 
and so we did not agree to the House provision. 

I may say to the Senator that the matter will be in con- 
ference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I will say that prior to the war the tax on distilled spirits 
was $1.10 per gallon. During the war Congress increased 
the tax to $2.20, doubling it. The tax on distilled spirits 
remained at $2.20 per gallon until the new alcohol-tax law 
was passed 3 or 4 years ago. It was represented to the 
committee at the time that $2 was a sufficient tax to levy 
on a gallon of distilled spirits, because anything above that 
was likely to increase the price of legitimate liquor to such 
an extent as to encourage the bootlegger; and the Congress, 
after long deliberation and debate in both the House and 
the Senate committees, decided that $2 per gallon was a 
sufficient tax to levy upon distilled spirits. The Ways and 
Means Committee in the House gave no consideration to an 
increase in this tax. 

When the House struck out the so-called third basket 
in the tax bill as reported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, it automatically reduced the amount of 
revenue raised by the bill by about $25,000,000. An amend- 
ment was offered on the floor of the House merely to grab 
that much money, or approximately that much money, from 
some source. About the only source they could think of at 
the time was an additional 25 cents per gallon on distilled 
spirits; and, as an amendment to make up the deficiency 
brought about by the elimination of the so-called third 
basket, the additional tax of 25 cents per gallon on dis- 
tilled spirits was adopted on the floor of the House. The 
House provision would raise about $19,000,000 a year. 

When the Senate committee had so adjusted the corpo- 
ration tax as to increase the revenue by about $89,000,000, 
the necessity for this hasty and ill-considered increase in 
the tax on distilled spirits was eliminated. 

Everyone who is familiar with the situation in this coun- 
try realizes that, whatever one’s position may be with re- 
spect to prohibition or to the manufacture and sale of 
liquor, the higher the cost of legitimate liquor to the con- 
sumer the greater is the opportunity for the illegitimate 
manufacturer and seller of liquor to produce a cheap quality 
and sell it without the payment of any tax, and thereby 
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impose not only on the Government but likewise on the 
consumer. So, after considering all these matters, the com- 
mittee felt that this additional tax was not justified and 
eliminated it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. And, therefore, the tax is taken off 
entirely? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; all the tax is not taken off. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. The action of the committee 
simply leaves the tax where it is now, at $2 a gallon, in- 
stead of $2.25 a gallon as fixed by the House provision. 
All this amendment does is to eliminate the extra 25 cents 
that was put on by the House. Distilled liquor will still 
bear a tax of $2 a gallon. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that we are getting about $400,000,000 from the 
liquor tax. If this matter is going to lead to any con- 
troversy, I suggest that it be passed over, so that we may 
get amendments which are not controversial out of the way. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to know whether 
there was any hearing or any evidence adduced tending to 
show that the tax provided by the House would be calculated 
to encourage illegitimate traffic in liquor? 

Mr. HARRISON. There was such testimony before the 
committee, I may say to the Senator from Idaho. There 
appeared representatives from various States who opposed 
this increase in the tax on distilled liquor on the ground, 
first, that it would affect the revenues of the various States 
and some divisions of States which had imposed taxes on 
liquors, and others very forcefully put it to the committee 
that to make the tax on liquor so high would encourage 
bootlegging. 

Mr. BORAH. It is my opinion that that is the only legiti- 
mate reason for this action. I should like to know whether 
or not there were any real facts sustaining that contention? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may say there were no hearings at all 
in the House committee on the subject. As I said a while 
ago, they were just reaching out in the sky to get about 
$20,000,000 revenue from some source. But when it is con- 
sidered that the retailer pays a local license and every manu- 
facturer pays a license and also pays a gallonage tax to the 
State, in addition to the Federal tax of $2 a gallon, when 
the taxes are pyramided so as to make it more difficult for 
those who are licensed by the States and localities to engage 
in this business, the illicit traffic in liquor is encouraged. 
That was gone into in great detail when the alcoholic liquor 
tax was fixed at $2 a gallon some 3 or 4 years ago. 
There were extensive hearings on the subject, at which time 
representatives of the Treasury Department came before the 
Committee on Finance and the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It was because of that situation that both com- 
mittees and the Congress reduced the tax from $2.20 to $2. 
The House bill increases the tax to $2.25, which is higher 
than it has ever been even in wartime, and that was one 
of the war taxes that were never reduced at all until we 
wrote the alcoholic tax law of 1934, I think it was, and re- 
duced the tax from $2.20 to $2 a gallon. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I think that, so far as 
taxes are concerned, the war is still on. I should like to ask 
that this amendment go over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, before the amend- 
ment goes over, I should like to make an observation in con- 
nection with it, while the inquiry made by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] is still fresh in mind. 

I do not think there was any testimony presented to the 
Senate Finance Committee which was in any degree con- 
clusive of the subject that this small increase in the tax on 
liquor would encourage illicit operations. On the other 
hand, the contemplation which is involved at this point and 
in the repeal of the various excise taxes goes to a still more 
fundamental consideration, and it is the one point at which 
I am in chief quarrel with the majority of the committee 
and with its able chairman, 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for an interruption right there? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator will recall, I think, that 
the head of the liquor administration in Virginia expressed 
the thought that if this tax were increased it would 
throw out of gear the machinery of the State so far as the 
State taxation of liquor is concerned and would encourage 
the “blind tiger” liquor traffic. It will also be recalled that 
the head of the liquor administration in New Jersey ap- 
peared and presented the same argument. I, myself, would 
not say, either, that it was conclusive proof to me, but that 
was the testimony before the committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is entirely correct; but 
I repeat that I think it is utterly inconclusive as respects the 
particular proposition. However, there is involved still an- 
other question, to which the able Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FOLLETTE] referred in passing this morning. 

I think it is perfectly absurd to say that this bill will raise 
$5,000,000,000 in revenue. In spite of all the encouragement 
which it may incidentally afford by a correction of recent 
tax atrocities, in spite of all the stimulation which may come 
from a temporary reversion to some degree of sanity in deal- 
ing with business, still the fact remains that individual 
incomes and corporate incomes this year are going to be 
lower than they have been in many years past. The esti- 
mates of revenue in this bill are based on the business index 
prior to New Year’s 1938. That is prior to last New Year’s. 
I am referring to Dr. Magill’s testimony on page 7 of part 1 
on March 17 before the committee. That index unfortu- 
nately is far healithier than the index for this year is going 
to be, because we know already that the Federal Reserve 
index estimate of production has dropped from 84 last De- 
cember to 81 in January and to 79 in February and is still 
on the way down. I do not think that it is possible we are 
going to have the tax base upon which these estimates are 
made. 

Mr. President, to the degree the bill fails to produce the 
contemplated revenue, it increases the contemplated deficit. 
We already confront a tremendous deficit in the regular op- 
erations of the Government for this year. There has been 
no economy; there has been no remote attempt at economy. 
The deficit will be as large as ever. 

In addition to that deficit, we are contemplating an amaz- 
ing increase in naval expenditures. In addition to that, we 
are contemplating, according to the notification in the news- 
papers today, a substantial increase in relief necessities. 
As the result, the margin between Federal income and Fed- 
eral outgo is going to increase rather than diminish. And, 
Mr. President, in my judgment, in spite of all the stimulation 
we may give to business, in spite of all the stimulation we 
may give to a greater confidence in the stability of gov- 
ernment, so long as we fail to make any approach whatsoever 
to a balanced Budget we are discouraging precisely the thing 
we want to encourage. 

‘Therefore, I submit that this bill has no right to give up 
any available revenue. That is not a pleasant thing to say; 
it is not a popular thing to say, or politic thing to say. I 
should like to vote for lower taxes rather than higher taxes; 
but, in the face of this contemplation, I do not see how any 
justification can be pleaded for giving up any excise tax or 
for giving away the additional revenue which may be derived 
from liquor; and when the time comes I can see no possible 
answer to the appeal which the Senator from Wisconsin will 
make for an additional surtax revenue and for a broadening 
of the income-tax base. 

We are not free agents at the moment when we confront 
this situation. We confront an enormous deficit for the 
eighth successive year in the operation of the Government; 
we confront a constantly growing expenditure, without the 
slightest effort to economize or without at least the slightest 
net result which represents economy, and the longer that 
breach between income and outgo continues just so long all 
the other stimulants that may -be applied to business are 
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going to be either ineffective or not so effective as some may 
think they are going to be. 

Under the circumstances, I think this tax ought to remain, 
and the other taxes ought to remain, because, if they do not, 
when we meet here a year from today, if the present adminis- 
tration has not drastically economized, if they have not 
closed the gap between Federal income and outgo, we will 
confront such a situation that we will not be able to do any- 
thing else except to vote the cruelest tax bill that we have 
ever confronted in our lives in order to save the public credit. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask that the amendment which has 
just been discussed be passed over, and I hope now we may 
proceed with the amendments about which there is no con- 
troversy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is passed over. The clerk will state the next 
amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

The next amendment was, on page 345, after line 4, to 
insert: 

Sec. 709. Tax on tires and inner tubes. 

ia) ection 602 of the Revenue Act of 1932 is amended to read 
as follows: . 

There is hereby imposed upon the following articles sold by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer, a tax at the following rates: 

“(1) Tires wholly or in part of rubber, 1½ cents a pound on 
total weight (exclusive of metal rims or rim bases), to be deter- 
mined under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary. 

(2) Inner tubes (for tires) wholly or in part of rubber, 2% cents 
a pound on total weight, to be determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) shall apply to 
articles sold after June 30, 1938. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 345, after line 20, to 
insert: 


Sec. 710. Sales considered arm’s-length transactions. 
(a) Section 619 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1932 is amended by 
at the end thereof the following: In the case of a sale 
by a manufacturer to a selling corporation, the transaction shall be 
ed to be otherwise than at arm’s length if either the manu- 
facturer or the selling corporation owns more than 75 percent of 
the outstanding stock of the other, or if more than 75 per- 
cent of the outstanding stock of both corporations is owned by 
the same persons in substantially the same proportions. Sales by 
a manufacturer to a selling corporation shall, in all cases, be pre- 
sumed to be at arm’s length.” 
(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) shall be effective 
with respect to sales made after the date of the enactment of this 
act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 346, after line 10, to 
insert: 
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(a) Subdivision 3 and subdivision 9 of schedule A of title VIII 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended, are amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following: “The tax shall not be imposed 
upon deliveriés or transfers from the owner to a nominee or cus- 
todian, or from such custodian to a nominee of such custodian, or 
from the nominee of such owner or custodian to another nominee, 
provided the same continue to be held by such custodian or nomi- 
nee for the same purpose for which they would be held if retained 
by such owner, or from such nominee to such owner or custodian 
or from such custodian to such owner, but such deliveries and 
transfers shall be accompanied by a certificate setting forth the 
facts. Any person who, with intent to evade the tax provided in 
this subdivision, falsely makes a certificate accompanying any de- 
livery or transfer shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 6 months, or both.” 

(b) The amendments made by this section shall be effective 
with respect to deliveries or transfers made after June 30, 1938. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 347, after line 14, to 
insert: 


Sec. 802. Closing agreements, approval by Commissioner. 

Section 606 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1928 is amended by 
striking out “is approved by the Secretary, or the Undersecretary,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “is approved, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary, 
by the Commissioner”. 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 349, after line 19, to 
insert: 

(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) shall apply only 
where notice is served or sent after the date of the enactment of 
this act, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 351, after line 11, to 
insert: 


Sec. 808. Basis of property acquired in connection with liquida- 
tion. 

(a) Section 113 (a) (15) of the Revenue Act of 1936 is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the following: “If upon the com- 
plete liquidation of a corporation within the meaning of section 
112 (b) (6) of the Revenue Act of 1934, as amended, in case the 
first of the series of distributions in liquidation was made after 
August 29, 1935, and the last of the series of distributions was 
made before June 23, 1936, if with respect to all the property 
(other than money) received by a corporation prior to June 23, 
1936, and in a taxable year beginning after December 31, 1935, no 
gain or loss would have been recognized on the receipt of such 
property under such section 112 (b) (6), the basis of such property 
in the hands of such corporation shall be the basis prescribed by 
the Revenue Act of 1934, as amended, if such corporation (within 
180 days after the date of the enactment of the Revenue Act of 
1938) elects, under regulations prescribed by the mer, 
to have such basis apply.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 357, after line 21, to 
insert: 

Sec. 814. Compromise before suit. 

Section 3229 of the Revised Statutes is amended by striking out 
“with the advice and consent of the Secretary” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 358, to 
insert: 


Sec. 815. Extension of time for payment of deficiencies approved 
by Commissioner. 

The requirement of section 272 (j) of the Revenue Act of 1936, 
1934, 1932, and 1928, section 273 (k) of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
section 273 (g) of the Revenue Act of 1924, section 250 (f) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, section 513 (i) of the Revenue Act of 1932, 
and section 308 (i) of the Revenue Act of 1926, of approval by 
the Secretary of extension of time for payment of deficiency in 
income, estate, or gift tax shall not apply after the date of the 
enactment of this act, but the approval shall be by the Commis- 
sioner under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 358, after line 13, to 
insert: 


Sec. 816. Gain on obligations and mortgages of joint-stock land 
banks. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 26 of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, as amended, gain realized on the acquisition by 
a joint-stock land bank of obligations issued by it or mortgages 
made by it, if such obligations or mortgages are made or issued 
after the date of the enactment of this act, shall not be exempt 
from Federal income taxation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, with respect to the amend- 
ment just agreed to, section 816, my attention has been 
called to the fact that perhaps the language is not as broad 
as it should be, and it is now being considered by the 
Treasury officials. Before we conclude the consideration of 
the bill I shall offer an amendment to broaden and amplify 
the provision. 

The next amendment was, on page 358, after line 21, to 
insert: 

Sec. 817. Taxes of insolvent banks. 

Section 22 of the act of March 1, 1879 (20 Stat. 351; 12 U. S. O. 
570), is amended to read as follows: 

“That whenever and after any bank or trust company, a substan- 
tial portion of the business of which consists of receiving deposits 
and making loans and discounts, has ceased to do business by reason 
of insolvency or bankruptcy, no tax shall be assessed or collected, or 
paid into the Treasury of the United States on account of such 
bank, which shall diminish the assets thereof necessary for the full 
payment of all its depositors and other creditors; and such tax shall 
be abated from such national banks as are found by the Comptroller 
of the Currency to be insolvent; and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, when the facts shad appear to him, is authorized to remit 
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so much of the said tax against insolvent State banks, trust com- 
panies and savings banks as shall be found to affect the claims of 
their depositors and other creditors. 

Whenever any bank has been released or discharged from its lia- 
bility to its depositors and other creditors for any part of their 
claims against it, and such depositors and creditors have accepted, 
in lieu thereof, a lien upon subsequent earnings of the bank, or 
claims against assets segregated by such bank or against assets 
transferred from it to an individual or corporate trustee or agent, no 
tax shall be assessed or collected, or paid into the Treasury of the 
United States on account of such bank, such individual or corporate 
trustee or such agent, which shall diminish the assets thereof neces- 
sary for the full payment of such depositor and other creditor claims. 

“Any such tax so collected shall be deemed to be erroneously col- 
lected, and shall be refunded subject to all legal provisions and 
limitations, so far as applicable, relating to the refunding of taxes, 
but tax so abated or refunded shall be reassessed whenever it shall 
appear that payment of the tax will not diminish the assets as afore- 
said, and the assets are held by a person from whom the tax may 
be legally collected. The running of the statute of limitations on 
the of assessment and collection shall be suspended during 
the period for which, pursuant to this section, assessment or collec- 
tion may not be made, and a tax which has been abated may be 
reassessed and collected during the time within which, had there 
been no abatement, collection might have been made. Nothing 
herein shall be regarded as relieving any bank, trust company, or 
other person, from payments due under the Social Security Act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 360, after line 18, to 
insert: 


Sec. 818. Abatement of jeopardy assessment. 

(a) Section 273 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1936, the Revenue 
Act of 1934, the Revenue Act of 1932, and the Revenue Act of 
1928, are amended to read as follows: 

“(c) AMOUNT ASSESSABLE BEFORE Decision or Boarp—The 
jeopardy assessment may be made in respect of a deficiency greater 
or less than that notice of which has been mailed to the tax- 
payer, despite the provisions of section 272 (f) prohibiting the 
determination of additional deficiencies, and whether or not the 
taxpayer has theretofore filed a petition with the Board of Tax 
Appeals. The Commissioner may, at any time before the decision 
of the Board is rendered, abate such assessment, or any unpaid 
portion thereof, to the extent that he believes the assessment to be 
excessive in amount. The Commissioner shall notify the Board 
of the amount of such assessment, or abatement, if the petition 
is filed with the Board before the making of the assessment or 
is subsequently filed, and the Board shall have jurisdiction to 
redetermine the entire amount of the deficiency and of all amounts 
assessed at the same time in connection therewith.” 

(b). Section 279 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1926 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) The jeopardy assessment may be made in respect of a 
deficiency greater or less than that notice of which has been mailed 
to the taxpayer, despite the provisions of subdivision (f) of sec- 
tion 274 and whether or not the taxpayer has theretofore filed a 
petition with the Board of Tax Appeals. The Commissioner may, 
at any time before the decision of the Board is rendered, abate 
such assessment, or any unpaid portion thereof, to the extent 
that he believes the assessment to be excessive in amount. The 
Commissioner shall notify the Board of the amount of such 
assessment, or abatement, if the petition is filed with the Board 
before the making of the assessment or is subsequently filed, and 
the Board shall have jurisdiction to redetermine the entire amount 
of the deficiency and of all amounts assessed at the same time 
in connection therewith.” 

(c) Section 514 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1932 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) AMOUNT ASSESSABLE BEFORE Decision or Boarp.—The 
Jeopardy assessment may be made in respect of a deficiency greater 
or less than that notice of which has been mailed to the donor, 
despite the provisions of section 513 (f) prohibiting the deter- 
mination of additional deficiencies, and whether or not the donor 
has theretofore filed a petition with the Board of Tax Appeals. 
The Commissioner may, at any time before the decision of the 
Board is rendered, abate such assessment, or any unpaid portion 
thereof, to the extent that he believes the assessment to be 
excessive in amount, The Commissioner shall notify the Board 
of the amount of such assessment, or abatement, if the petition 
is filed with the Board before the making of the assessment or 
is subsequently filed, and the Board shall have jurisdiction to 
redetermine the entire amount of the deficiency and of all amounts 
assessed at the same time in connection therewith.” 

(å) Section 312 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1926 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) The jeopardy assessment may be made in respect of a 
deficiency greater or less than that notice of which has been 
mailed to the executor, despite the provisions of subdivision (f) 
of section 308 and whether or not the executor has theretofore 
filed a petition with the Board of Tax Appeals, The Commissioner 
may, at any time before the decision of the Board is rendered, 
abate such assessment, or any unpaid portion thereof, to the extent 
that he believes the assessment to be excessive in amount. The 
Commissioner shall notify the Board of the amount of such assess- 
ment, or abatement, if the petition is filed with the Board before 
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the making of the assessment or is subsequently filed, and the 
Board shall have jurisdiction to redetermine the entire amount of 
the deficiency and of all amounts assessed at the same time in 
connection therewith.” 

(e) Section 273 (f) of the Revenue Act of 1936, the Revenue 
Act of 1934, the Revenue Act of 1932, and the Revenue Act of 1928, 
and section 279 (f) of the Revenue Act of 1926, section 514 (f) of 
the Revenue Act of 1932 and section 312 (f) of the Revenue Act 
of 1926, are amended by inserting at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “If any portion of the jeopardy assessment is abated 
by the Commissioner before the decision of the Board is rendered, 
the bond shall, at the request of the taxpayer, be proportionately 
reduced.” 

() The amendments made by this section shall be effective only 
with respect to jeopardy assessments made after the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 364, after line 3, to 
insert: 


Sec. 819. Mitigation of effect of limitation and other provisions 
in income-tax cases, $ 

(a) Definitions: For the purpose of this section— 

(1) Determination: The term “determination under the income- 
tax laws” means— : 

(A) A closing agreement made under section 606 of the Revenue 
Act of 1928, as amended; 

(B) A decision by the Board of Tax Appeals or a judgment, 
decree, or other order by any court of competent jurisdiction, 
which has become final; or 

(C) A final disposition by the Commissioner of a claim for 
refund. For the purposes of this section a claim for refund shall 
be deemed finally disposed of by the Commissioner— 

(i) as to items with to which the claim was allowed, 
upon the date of allowance of refund or credit or upon the date of 
mailing notice of disallowance (by reason of offsetting items) of 
the claim for refund, and 

(ii) as to items with respect to which the claim was disallowed, 
in whole or in part, or as to items applied by the Commissioner in 
reduction of the refund or credit, upon expiration of the time for 
instituting suit with respect thereto (unless suit is instituted 

or to the expiration of such time). 

(2) Related taxpayer: The term 
taxpayer who with “the taxpayer” specified in subsection (b) (1) 
to (4), inclusive, stands in one of the following relationships: 
(A) Husband and wife; (B) grantor and fiduciary; (C) grantor 
and beneficiary; (D) fiduciary and beneficiary, legatee, or heir; (E) 
decedent and decedent’s estate; (F) partners; (G) assignor and 
assignee; (H) donor and donee; (I) lessor and lessee; or (J) 
claimants to ownership of the same property or income. 

(b) Circumstances of adjustment: When a determination under 
the income-tax laws— 

(1) Requires the inclusion in gross income of an item which was 
erroneously included in the gross income of the taxpayer for 
another taxable year or in the gross income of a related tax- 

; or 
Paya) Allews a deduction, credit, or exemption which was errone- 
ously allowed to the taxpayer for another taxable year or to a 
related taxpayer; or 

(3) Requires the exclusion from gross income of an item which 
Was erroneously excluded or omitted from the gross income of the 
taxpayer for another taxable year or from the gross income of a 
related taxpayer, but only if the determination requires refund, 
credit, or set-off of an amount of tax paid in respect of the item 
excluded by the determination; or 

(4) Allows or disallows any of the additional deductions allow- 
able in computing the net income of estates or trusts, or requires 
or denies any of the inclusions in the computation of net income 
of beneficiaries, heirs, or legatees, specified in section 162 (b) and 
(c) of this act, and onding sections of prior revenue acts, 
and the correlative deduction or inclusion, as the case may be, 
has been erroneously excluded or included, or disallowed or allowed, 
as the case may be, in respect of the related taxpayer; or 

(5) Determines the basis for depletion, exhaustion, wear and 
tear, or obsolescence, or gain or loss on a sale or exchange of 
property and in respect of any transaction upon which such basis 
depends there was an erroneous inclusion in or omission from the 
gross income of, or an erroneous recognition or nonrecognition of 
gain or loss to, the taxpayer or any person from whom mediately 
or immediately he derived title subsequent to such transaction— 
and, on or before the date the determination becomes final, cor- 
rection of the effect of the error is prevented by the operation 
(whether before, on, or after the date of enactment of this act) 
of any provision of the internal-revenue laws other than this 
section, then the effect of the error shall be corrected by an 
adjustment made under this section. 

(c) Ascertainment of amount of adjustment: In computing the 
amount of an adjustment under this section there shall first be 
ascertained the tax previously determined for the taxable year 
with respect to which the error was made. The amount of the 
tax previously determined shall be (1) the tax shown by the tax- 
payer (or related taxpayer) upon his return, increased by the 
amounts previously assessed (or collected without assessment) as 
deficiencies, and decreased by the amounts abated, 
credited, refunded, or otherwise repaid in respect of such tax; or 
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(2) if no amount was shown as the tax by the taxpayer (or re- 
lated taxpayer) upon his return, or if no return was made by the 
taxpayer (or related taxpayer), then the amounts previously as- 
sessed (or collected without assessment) as deficiencies, but such 
amounts previously assessed, or collected without assessment, shall 
be decreased by the amounts previously abated, credited, refunded, 
or otherwise repaid in respect of such tax. A recomputation of 
the tax for such taxable year shall then be made. Such recompu- 
tation shall be limited to ascertaining the increase or decrease in 
the tax previously determined which results solely from the- cor- 
rect exclusion, inclusion, allowance, disallowance, recognition, or 
nonrecognition, of the item, inclusion, deduction, credit, exemp- 
tion, gain, or loss, which was the subject of the error. The 
amount so ascertained (together with any amounts wrongfully 
collected, as additions to the tax or interest, as a result of such 
error) shall be the amount of the adjustment under this section. 

(d) Method of adjustment: The amount of the adjustment 
ascertained under subsection (c) shall be considered as a defi- 
ciency or overpayment, as the case may be, for the taxable year 
with respect to which the error was made, and shall be assessed 
and collected, or refunded or credited, as the case may be, in the 
same manner as deficiencies or overpayments for such taxable 
year, but only if a notice of deficiency in respect of such deficiency 
is mailed to the taxpayer or a claim for refund in respect of such 
overpayment is filed within 1 year from the date the determina- 
tion specified in subsection (b) has become final, or if before the 
expiration of such year the Commissioner and the taxpayer agree 
in writ: to waive the requirement of such notice of deficiency 
or claim for refund. 

(e) Adjustment unaffected by other items, etc.: The amount to 
be assessed and collected as a deficiency, or to be refunded or 
credited as an overpayment, under this section, shall not be dimin- 
ished by any credit or set-off based upon any item, inclusion, de- 
duction, credit, exemption, gain, or loss other than the one which 
was the subject of the error. Such amount, if paid, shall not be 
recovered by a claim or suit for refund or suit for erroneous 
refund based upon any item, inclusion, deduction, credit, exemp- 
Hon gain, or loss other than the one which was the subject of 

e error. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is also proposed to renumber the 
sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
clerks will be authorized to renumber the sections. 

That completes the committee amendments. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I am authorized by the 
committee to offer a further committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 297, line 13, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “or”; and on the same page, after line 
20, it is proposed to insert “, or a corporation which estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the Commissioner that it is 
actively and principally engaged in creating, developing, 
and commercializing inventions, processes, or patents, or 
licenses relating thereto.” 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, the purpose and effect of 
this provision is to exclude from the classification of per- 
sonal holding companies a small number of meritorious 
enterprises which are operating companies and are not 
formed or operated for purposes of surtax avoidance by the 
shareholders. 

In order to obtain the benefits of the amendment, a cor- 
poration must establish to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sioner that it is actively and principally engaged in creating, 
developing, and commercializing inventions, processes, or 
patents, or licenses relating thereto. The amendment does 
not apply to a corporation which is otherwise a personal 
holding company which derives royalty income from patents 
acquired as an investment, or whose activities in creating, 
developing, and commercializing inventions, processes, or 
patents, or licenses relating thereto, are colorable or inci- 
dental to its other and principal activities, rather than con- 
stituting the principal business in which such corporation 
is actively engaged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mryton in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, to be inserted on page 333, line 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 333, line 15, before the period, 
it is proposed to insert “, and shall not apply to articles sold 
by the manufacturer, producer, or importer, after June 30, 
1938, for 9 cents or less.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I merely wish to call 
attention to the fact that this is one more of the efforts to 
whittle away the existing revenue-law excise taxes; and we 
have no business to do it in the face of the accumulated de- 
ficit which the Treasury confronts. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this amendment was rec- 
ommended by the committee after they gave consideration 
to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I object. I ask the Chair to put the 
amendment to a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gurrey]. [Putting the question.] The ayes have it, 
and the amendment is agreed to, 
` Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I submit for the Recorp an 
explanation of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the RECORD. 

The explanation is as follows: 

The effect of this amendment is to relieve from the tax of 10 
percent imposed on manufacturers, producers, or importers of 
cosmetics and certain other articles, such articles sold by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer, after June 30, 1938, for 9 cents 
or less, The p of the amendment is to remove the burden 
of this tax from such articles which are commonly sold to con- 
sumers at prices not greatly in excess of 10 cents. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I find on page 341 that 
section 707 was stricken out by the committee. It is the sec- 
tion entitled “Stamp tax on sales of produce for future 
delivery.” 

Mr. HARRISON. That amendment was passed over. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I did not understand that it was. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; it was passed over. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The amendment on page 334 was passed 
over, and I should like to have this one passed over also if it 
has not been done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the 
amendment referred to by the Senator from North Dakota 
has been agreed to; but, in any event, it will be passed over. 

Mr. HARRISON. The amendment is with reference to the 
stamp tax on sales of produce, is it not? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Produce for future delivery. 

Mr. HARRISON. That amendment was passed over. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, does the Senator expect to pro- 
ceed with the committee amendments now, before any other 
amendments are offered? 

Mr. HARRISON. The order which the Senate entered 
was that committee amendments should be first disposed of. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator will return to the amendments 
passed over after that is done? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes. After we get through with 
these amendments we will return to the Senate committee 
amendments which have been passed over. 

On behalf of the committee, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 120, line 25, it is proposed to 
strike out all after the period, through the word “corpora- 
tion”, in line 3, page 121, and in lieu thereof to insert the 
following: 

Despite the provisions of section 117, the gain so recognized 
shall be considered as a short-term capital gain, except in the 
case of amounts distributed in complete liquidation. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is merely a clarification, and I 
offer for the Recorp an explanation of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
on behalf of the commitiee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the Recorp. 
The explanation is as follows: 


This amendment is necessary to close a loophole for avoidance 
of taxes which would otherwise exist under the modified plan for 
the taxation of long-term capital gains contained in section 117 
of the bill as reported. Its effect is to limit the special treatment 
given to long-term capital gains, in the case of gains recognized on 
distributions in corporate liquidation, to gains realized on distri- 
butions in complete liquidation, as defined in the section. Such 
treatment cannot safely be extended to gains on partial liquida- 
tion, because of the facility with which partial liquidation could 
be used as a device for distributing accumulated earnings and 
profits of the corporation, in order to relieve the shareholders of 
the payment of the regular surtaxes which would apply if such 
earnings and profits were distributed in ordinary course as divi- 
dends. The amendment preserves the policy of prior acts with 
respect to the treatment of gains realized on partial liquidation. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee I 
offer the amendment which I send to the desk, which is 
merely a clarification. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 


The CHIEF CLERK. On page 152, line 15, after the word 
“income”, and on page 152, line 21, after the word “income”, 
it is proposed to insert “, reduced by the amount of the 
credit for dividends received provided by section 26 (b).“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah on be- 
half of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. KING. An explanation of the amendment will be 
filed for the RECORD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the RECORD. 
The explanation is as follows: 


Prior to the Revenue Act of 1936, corporations deducted the 
credit allowed for intercorporate dividends received before deter- 
mining net income. As a result, the net income from sources 
within the United States or entire net income, used as a part 
of the ratios limiting the amount of the foreign tax credit in 
section 131 (a) (1) and (2), was reduced by the credit for inter- 
corporate dividends received. In 1936, however, due to the intro- 
duction of the undistributed-profits tax into the law, the credit 
for intercorporate dividends was not subtracted first in arriving 
at net income but was allowed as a credit after net income had 
been computed. The net income used in the ratios limit: the 
foreign-tax credit was therefore greater by the amount the 
intercorporate dividend credit than it would have been under the 
prior law, and since it appeared in the denominator of the frac- 
tion representing the ratios, the limits imposed by the ratios 
were thus lower than they would have been in an equivalent 
situation under the prior law. 

The purpose of the limits is to insure that the United States 
will be protected in collecting fully the tax due under the income- 
tax laws on the portion of the income arising from sources in the 
United States. This result was accomplished by the rule prior 
to the Revenue Act of 1936. Under the rule of the 1936 act and 
of the House bill even more than the amount thus sought to be 
protected is collected in cases where the taxpayer seeking the 
foreign-tax credit has received intercorporate dividends from 
domestic corporations. 

Since no undistributed-profit tax is contained in the reported 
bill applicable to corporations in general, it is possible by means 
of the proposed committee amendment to return to the rule 
which existed prior to 1936 for calculating the foreign-tax credit. 
The committee believes this rule accomplishes a fairer result and 
therefore proposes the amendment. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on behalf of the commit- 
tee I offer the amendment which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 122, line 9, it is-proposed to 
strike out all after the comma through the figures “1938” in 
line 22 and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

The gain recognized resulting from such distribution shall be 
considered as a short-term capital gain, unless such liquidation is 
completed before July 1, 1939. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
by which the committee amendment on page 122 was agreed 
to will be reconsidered. The question is on agreeing to the 
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amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi, on be- 
half of the committee, to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I offer for the Recorp an explanation 
of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the RECORD. 

The explanation is as follows: 

This amendment to section 115 (c) applies to gains recognized 
on the liquidation of foreign personal holding companies the same 
principle contained in an earlier amendment to the section. Such 

are considered short-term capital gains, unless they result 
from distributions in complete liquidation, which by definition in 


the bill as reported means a liquidation completed before July 1, 
1939, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on behalf of the com- 
mittee I offer another amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 121, line 10, it is proposed 
to strike out all after the word “exceeding”, through the 
word “plan” in line 12, and in lieu thereof to insert the 
following: 

, from the close of the taxable year during which is made the 
first of the series of distributions under the plan, (1) 3 years, if 
the first of such series of distributions is made in a taxable year 

g after December 31, 1937, or (2) 2 years, if the first of 
such series of distributions was made in a taxable year beginning 
before January 1, 1938 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
by which the committee amendment on page 121, line 10, 
was agreed to will be reconsidered. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi on behalf of the committee, to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I offer for the Recorp the explanation 
of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
explanation will be printed in the RECORD. 

The explanation is as follows: 

This amendment to section 115 (c) is a clarifying amendment 
to make certain that the change made in the House bill by the 
bill as reported, which lengthened by 1 year, as compared with 
the similar provision of the 1936 act, the within which 
a corporate liquidation must be completed in order to qualify = x 
complete liquidation, will apply. only to liquidations begun in 
taxable year governed by the b 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on behalf of the com- 
mittee I offer another amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 259, line 16, after the word 
“year”, it is proposed to insert “(whether beginning before 
or after January 1, 1938).” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I offer for the Recorp an explanation of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the Recorp. 

The explanation is as follows: 

This amendment is merely clarifying to make certain that 
section 334 (b) of the reported bill applies in determining the 
gross income of a foreign personal holding company for its tax- 
able year which begins after December 31, 1937, but which ends 
in or with the taxable year of another foreign personal holding 
company, in which it is a shareholder, beginning before January 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offer another committee 
amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 273, line 18, in the committee 
amendment heretofore agreed to, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “The” and insert: 
ic the case of a taxable year beginning after December 31, 1938,. 

e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
by which the committee amendment on page 273 was agreed 
to will be reconsidered. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi, on be- 
half of the committee, to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I offer for the Recorp an explanation 
of that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the RECORD. 

The explanation is as follows: 

This amendment is clarifying to make certain that the credit 
for net operating loss incurred in a prior taxable year is inap- 
plicable to any taxable year beginning prior to January 1, 1939, 

Mr, HARRISON. On behalf of the committee, I offer 
another amendment which I send to the desk and ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 286, lines 23 and 24, it is 
proposed to strike out “or money”; and on page 287, line 
4, it is proposed to strike out “or money.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
by which the committee amendment on pages 286 and 287 
was agreed to will be reconsidered. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi on behalf of the committee to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I offer for the Recorp an explanation 
of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the RECORD. 

The explanation is as follows: 

These amendments are purely clarifying. In the transfers by 
corporations of property for property covered by this subsection, 
no distinction 12 1 intended to be made between the various 
of propery (including money), and the treatment is to be the 
same in this respect as the case of transfers involying money 
and other property covered by section 112 (b) (6). Under that 
section “property” has been held to include all types of property 
including “money.” Consequently, the addition of the words 
“or money” in this subsection is surplusage, and as some con- 
fusion might arise if they were retained, the words “or money” 
should be stricken out. 

Mr. HARRISON. On behalf of the committee, I offer 
another amendment which I send to the desk and ask to 
have stated. These amendments are the suggestions of the 
draftsmen which have been given to the committee, and are 
clarifying in their nature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Mississippi on behalf of the committee 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 292, line 3, beginning with 
the comma, it is proposed to strike out through line 5, and in 
lieu thereof to insert “upon a transfer or distribution de- 
scribed in section 371 (d) (B).“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection; the vote 
by which the committee amendment on page 292 was agreed 
to will be reconsidered. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi, on be- 
half of the committee, to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I offer for the Recorp an explanation 
of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the RECORD. 

The explanation is as follows: 

This amendment is clarifying in character. 
effect of making it plain that in the case in which property is 
acquired solely for cash upon a transfer described in paragraph 
(1) of section 371 (d) the basis which the property had in the 
hands of the transferor at the time of such acquisition will con- 
tinue to attach to the property in the hands of the transferee, 
just as in the case of property acquired upon other transfers de- 
scribed in such paragraph with respect to which no gain or loss 
is recognized. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am sorry, but I am too 
slow to keep up with the present occupant of the chair and 
the clerk who is reading the bill. Before I reached page 292 
the whole thing was over. May we proceed a little more 
deliberately? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
restated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 292, line 3, beginning with the 
comma, it is proposed to strike out through line 5, and in lieu 
thereof to insert “upon a transfer or distribution described 
in section 371 (d) (1).” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I heard the amendment 
read the second time. Will the very able Senator from 
Mississippi, in charge of the bill, tell me what it is 
about? 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say that the amendment is purely 
a clarifying amendment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McNARY. Is that what it does? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is all it does. It was given to us 
by the draftsmen, with the statement that it is a clarifying 
amendment. That is the only explanation I have for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has already 
been agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, I offer another amendment, to be inserted on page 
293. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Mississippi on behalf of the committee will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 293, line 18, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “the.” 

Mr. McNARY. I understand that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
by which the committee amendment on page 293 was agreed 
to will be reconsidered. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi, on be- 
half of the committee, to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on behalf of the com- 
mittee I offer another amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 347, after line 8, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Sec. 712. Tax on admissions to theaters. 

(a) Section 500 (a) (1) of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended, 

is amended by inserting before the period at the end of the second 
sentence the following: 
, and except that in the case of tickets or cards of admission 
to any such spoken play sold at the ticket office of theaters at 
* rates the tax shall be based upon the price for which 
sold“. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) shall apply with 
respect to sales made after June 30, 1938. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offer for the RECORD 
an explanation of that amendment. 


It will have the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the RECORD. 

The explanation is as follows: 

The purpose and effect of this amendment is to relieve theaters, 
in the case of tickets or cards of admission to any spoken play 
(as defined in the statute) sold at the ticket office of such 
theaters at rates lower than the prices originally printed on such 
tickets, from the necessity of collecting from purchasers the tax 
imposed by section 501 (a) (1) of the Revenue Act of 1926, as 
amended, on the basis of such printed price, and, in lieu thereof, 
to measure the tax by the price for which such tickets are 
actually sold. 

Representations have been made to the committee by the so- 
called legitimate theaters that the requirements of the existing 
law unduly burden their operations, and that this amendment 
will give them substantial relief which is badly needed because of 
the depressed state of the industry. 

The burden of establishing the price at which such tickets are 
sold, where sales are made at reduced rates, will, of course, be 
upon the theaters required by law to collect the tax. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, I offer another amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 335, in the committee amend- 
ment heretofore agreed to, after the word “oil”, in line 8, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

(Except sperm oil). 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Mississippi a question about this amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that if he will note, on page 335, the oil section, he will 
observe that in the tax on whale oil, fish oil, and others, 
after “whale oil’, in line 1, the provision reads “(except 
sperm oil).” That is excepted; but there is a provision in 
the Senate committee amendment on page 335 which sought 
to take care of a situation wherein some American vessels 
were bringing in whale oil, and the committee thought it 
wise to give them until June 30, 1939, before this part. of the 
law should go into effect. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, has the Senate adopted 
that committee amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON. The committee amendment has been 
agreed to, but the Senator will notice that in the first part 
of the subdivision is the phrase “except sperm oil,” but in 
the proviso sperm oil is not excepted. That matter was 
brought to the attention of the Committee on Finance, and 
they recommended that an amendment be offered to except 
sperm oil. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why does not the Senator ask to have 
the whole thing reconsidered? I want to make a motion to 
change the date. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not ask for a reconsideration. I 
just leave it as it is. If someone else desires to move for a 
reconsideration, that is all right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I rose to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi a question about this amendment, which I 
understand has already been agreed to. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is inquiring about sperm oil. 
That is already on the free list. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to inquire about whale oil. Ob- 
jection has been made that this postpones the effective date 
of the amendment to June 30, 1939, on the ground that the 
Treasury loses a considerable amount of revenue, and that 
if this prohibition ought to be put in it ought to take effect 
either immediately or on June 30 of this year. What was 
the reason which actuated the committee? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is my opinion, as one of the mem- 
bers of the committee, that the question of revenue did 
not enter into the matter of giving this additional year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree that it had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The reason for making the date June 
30, 1939, was that there were two companies operating on 
the Pacific coast, or somewhere else, bringing the whale oil 
into this country. It was stated they did not own what 
were called “mother boats,” or some kind of boats, which 
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actually go out and, through the people employed, harpoon 
the whales. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are supposed to go out and kill the 
whales and bring them in. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. These companies represented to 
us that they were trying to revamp their organization so 
that they would own their part of the fleet, and at the same 
time man them with American seamen, and not with Nor- 
wegian seamen. It was a sort of a compromise, I think, to 
put it off a year in order that they might come within the 
terms. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There being no provision on that sub- 
ject in the bill as it passed the House, the amendment would 
go to conference. 

Mr. HARRISON. It would go to conference, and the 
amendment could be accepted or rejected in conference. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Or it could be adopted with an 
amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; the conferees can either accept or 
reject it, or modify it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, has the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi finished with the committee amendments? 

Mr. HARRISON. Not quite. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator had concluded the 
committee amendments. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will be through in a moment. 

The Senator from Texas offered the amendment origi- 
nally. The proviso reads “That no whale oil,” and so forth. 
It should except sperm oil. I desire to offer a committee 
amendment on line 8, page 335. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will have to have the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed to reconsidered. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask that the vote by which the amend- 
ment on page 335 was agreed to be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr, HARRISON. In the committee amendment, on page 
335, on line 8, after the word “oil”, I move to insert in 
parentheses the words “(except sperm oil)”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I desire to offer a com- 
mittee amendment, I hope with the concurrence of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I think there is one 
amendment the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown] has 
to offer, which relates to banks in receivership. I am sure 
it carries out the committee’s viewpoint with reference to 
the matter. I ask that the vote by which the committee 
amendment, on page 358, line 22, was agreed to be recon- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
is reconsidered, and the clerk will state the amendment 
presented on behalf of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Brown]. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
359, line 6, after the word “bank”, it is proposed to insert 
“or trust company”; on lines 12 and 13 it is proposed to 
strike out “insolvent State banks, trust companies, and say- 
ings banks”, and insert “any such insolvent banks and 
trust companies organized under State law“; on line 15, 
after the word “bank” to insert the words “or trust com- 
pany, a substantial portion of the business of which consists 
of receiving deposits and making loans and discounts”; on 
line 19, to strike out the words “the bank” and insert “such 
bank or trust company”; and on line 23, after the word 
“bank”, to insert the words “or trust company”. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there are some commit- 
tee amendments which were passed over temporarily. Under 
the order entered into by the Senate those amendmenis 
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ought to be discussed before individual amendments are 
offered. I hope we may recur to the first Senate committee 
amendment passed over and go through all those passed 
over and dispose of them. Four or five amendments were 
passed over. The first one was the corporation-tax amend- 
ment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the first 
amendment passed over. 

The CHF CLERK. On page 15, after line 3, it is proposed 
to strike out the following: 


Sec. 13. Tax on corporations in general. 

(a) Adjusted net income: For the purposes of this title the 
term “adjusted net income” means the net income minus the 
credit provided in section 26 (a), relating to interest on certain 
obligations of the United States and Government corporations. 

(b) Imposition of tax: There shall be levied, collected, and paid 
for each taxable year upon the net income of every corporation 
(except a corporation subject to the tax imposed by section 14, 
section 231 (a), Supplement G, or Supplement Q) a tax com- 
puted under subsection (c) of this section or a tax computed 
under subsection (d) of this section, whichever tax is the lesser, 

(c) General rule: The tax computed under this subsection shall 
be as follows: 

(1) A tentative tax shall first be computed equal to 20 percent 
of the adjusted net income. 

(2) The tax shall be the tentative tax reduced by the sum of— 

(A) 16 percent of the credit for dividends received provided in 
section 26 (b); and 

(B) 4 percent of the dividends paid credit provided in section 
27, but not to exceed 4 percent of the adjusted net income. 

(d) Alternative tax (corporations with net income slightly more 
pope a The tax computed under this subsection shall be 
as follows: 

(1) The net income shall be divided into two divisions, the first 
division consisting of $25,000, and the second division consisting 
of the remainder of the net income. 

(2) To the first division shall be allocated, until an aggregate 
of $25,000 has been so allocated: First, the portion of the gross in- 
come consisting of interest allowed as a credit by section 26 (a) 
(relating to interest on certain obligations of the United States 
and Government corporations); second, the portion of the gross 
income consisting of dividends received of the class with respect 
to which a credit is allowed by section 26 (b); and third, an 
amount equal to the excess, if any, of $25,000 over the amounts 
already allocated to the first division. 

(3) To the second division shall be allocated, until there has 
been so allocated an aggregate equal to the excess of the net 
income over $25,000: First, the portion of the gross income con- 
sisting of interest allowed as a credit by section 26 (a), which 
is not already allocated to the first division; second, the portion 
of the gross income consisting of dividends received of the class 
with respect to which a credit is allowed by section 26 (b), which 
is not already allocated to the first division; and third, an amount 
equal to the excess, if any, of the net income over the sum of 
$25,000 plus the amounts already allocated to the second division. 

(4) The tax shall be equal to the sum of the following: 

(A) A tax on the $25,000 allocated to the first division, com- 
puted under section 14 (b), on the basis of the allocation made 
to the first division and as if the amount so allocated constituted 
the entire net income of the corporation. 

(B) 12 percent of the dividends received allocated as such to 
the second division. 

(C) 32 percent of the remainder of the amount allocated to the 
second division, except interest allowed as a credit under sec- 
tion 26 (a). 

(e) Corporations in bankruptcy and receivership: If a domestic 
corporation is for any portion of the taxable year in bankruptcy 
under the laws of the United States, or insolvent and in receiver- 
ship in any court of the United States or of any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, then, when the tax is computed under 
subsection (c), the tentative tax shall be reduced by 4 percent 
of the adjusted net income, instead of by 4 percent of the divi- 
dends paid credit. 

(f) Joint-stock land banks: In the case of a joint-stock land 
bank organized under the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, 
when the tax is computed under subsection (c), the tentative 
tax shall be reduced by 4 percent of the adjusted net income, in- 
stead of by 4 percent of the dividends paid credit. 

(g) Rental housing corporations: In the case of a corporation 
which at the close of the taxable year is regulated or restricted 
by the Federal Housing Administrator under section 207 (b) (2) 
of the National Housing Act, as amended, when the tax is com- 
puted under subsection (c), the tentative tax shall be reduced by 
4 percent of the adjusted net income, instead of by 4 percent of 
the dividends paid eredit; but only if such Administrator certifies 
to the Commissioner the fact that such regulation or restriction 
existed at the close of the taxable year. It shall be the duty of 
such Administrator promptly to make such certification to the 
Commissioner after the close of the taxable year of each corpora- 
tion which is so regulated or restricted by him. 

(h) Exempt corporations: For corporations exempt from taxa- 
tion under this title, see section 101, 
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(1) Tax on personal holding companies: For surtax on personal 
holding companies, see title I-A. 

(j) Improper accumulation of surplus: For surtax on corpora- 
tions which accumulate surplus to avoid surtax on shareholders, 
see section 102. 

Sec. 14. Tax on special classes of corporations. 

(a) Special class net income: For the purposes of this title the 
term “special class net income” means the adjusted net income 
minus the credit for dividends received provided in section 26 (b). 

(b) There shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable 
year upon the special class net income of the following corpora- 
tions (in lieu of the tax imposed by section 13) the tax herein- 
after in this section specified. 

(c) Corporations with net incomes of not more than $25,000: 
If the net income of the corporation is not more than $25,000, 
and if the corporation does not come within one of the classes 
specified in subsection (d), (e), (f), or (g) of this section, the 
tax shall be as follows: 

Upon special class net incomes not in excess of $5,000, 12 / 

ercent, 
2 $625 upon special class net incomes of $5,000, and upon special 
class net incomes in excess of $5,000 and not in excess of $20,000, 
14 percent in addition of such excess. 
$2,725 upon special class net. incomes of $20,000, and upon 
class net incomes in excess of $20,000, 16 percent in addi- 
tion of such excess. 

(d) Special classes of corporations: In the case of the follow- 
ing corporations the tax shall be an amount equal to 16 percent 
of the special class net income, regardless of the amount thereof: 

(1) Banks, as defined in section 104. 

(2) Corporations organized under the China Trade Act, 1922. 

(3) Corporations which, by reason of deriving a large portion of 
their gross income from sources within a possession of the United 
States, are entitled to the benefits of section 251. 

(e) Foreign corporations: 

(1) In the case of a foreign corporation engaged in trade or 
business within the United States or having an office or place of 
business therein, the tax shall be an amount equal to 20 percent 
of the special class net income, regardless of the amount thereof. 

(2) In the case of a foreign corporation not engaged in trade 
or business within the United States and not having an office 
or place of business therein, the tax shall be as provided in section 
231 (a). 

(f) Insurance companies: In the case of insurance companies, 
the tax shall be as provided in Supplement G, 

(g) Mutual investment companies: In the case of mutual in- 
vestment companies, as defined in Supplement Q, the tax shall be 
as provided in such supplement. 

(h) Exempt corporations: For corporations exempt from taxa- 
tion under this title, see section 101. 

(i) Tax on personal holding companies: For surtax on personal 
holding companies see title I-A. 

(j) Improper accumulation of surplus: For surtax on corpora- 
tions which accumulate surplus to avoid surtax on shareholders, 
see section 102. 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 


Sec. 13. Tax on corporations. 

(a) Definitions: For the purposes of this title— 

(1) Adjusted net income: The term “adjusted net income” 
means the net income minus the credit provided in section 26 (a), 
relating to interest on certain obligations of the United States and 
Government corporations. 

(2) Normal-tax net income: The term “normal-tax net income” 
means the adjusted net income minus (A) the credit for dividends 
received provided in section 26 (b), and (B) 10 percent of the 
amount by which $25,000 exceeds the net income. 

(b) Imposition of tax: There shall be levied, collected, and paid 
for each taxable year upon the normal-tax net income of every 
corporation a tax of 18 percent of the amount thereof. 

(c) Exempt corporations: For corporations exempt from taxation 
under this title, see section 101, 

(d) Tax on personal holding companies: For surtax on personal 
holding companies, see title I-A. 

(e) Improper accumulation of surplus: For surtax on corpora- 
tions which accumulate surplus to avoid surtax on shareholders, 
see section 102. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this amendment was passed 
over at my request, among others, because I had to be absent 
from the floor at the time it was reached. I do not intend 
to take much of the time of the Senate in discussing it. Iam 
merely speaking in my individual capacity about it, because 
I yoted in the committee against the amendment which would 
eliminate the tax on undistributed profits. I entertain no 
delusions with respect to the action of the Senate on the 
subject, but inasmuch as I took that action in the committee 
I wish to make a brief explanation. 

When this tax was levied, we all recognized the difficulty 
of making adjustments in it which would not result in some 
injustices to small corporations. As it was first proposed, it 
was offered as a substitute for all other corporation taxes, 
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including the regular corporation tax on net income, the 
capital-gains tax, and all other corporation taxes. 

When the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
and the Committee on Finance of the Senate undertook to 
consider the tax, they soon made up their minds that it was 
impossible to substitute that tax for all other corporation 
taxes, and the ultimate result was that we let the two systems 
run along parallel for a while, retaining certain fixed corpora- 
tion taxes on net incomes somewhat after the fashion of the 
law which already existed, and provided a graduated rate of 
from 7 to 27 percent on undistributed profits. 

Of course, we all realized that that was not a final adju- 
dication of the matter; it was really a sort of trial balance 
in order that we might make the comparison, and that the 
Treasury might make a comparison between the two sys- 
tems, the undistributed-profits tax being a new venture in 
the field of corporate taxation. 

One of the hardest things to determine in the writing of 
the tax was the so-called “backlog,” by which small cor- 
porations or other corporations might withhold a legitimate 
amount of money in order to enable them to expand, or to 
meet emergencies, or to pay off their debts, or do other 
legitimate things which a corporation is expected to do with 
its money. 

Efforts were made in the committee and in the confer- 
ence, of which I happened to be a member at the time the 
law was written, to adjust all that by some form of exemp- 
tion which was commonly denominated as a “backlog.” 
Thirty percent of the net earnings were thought to be a 
fairly just amount to be retained for any needs of the cor- 
poration. 

The law has been in effect for 2 or 3 years, and I think 
we are all prepared to admit what was probably antici- 
pated in the beginning, because a complicated tax system 
cannot fail to work injustices on some, and there is no tax 
system ever devised which is so exact in its justice that no 
one is injured by reason of it. 

When Congress met this year it was recognized by every- 
one that there ought to be a substantial modification in the 
undistributed surplus-profits tax. The House Committee on 
Ways and Means, through its subcommittee, worked for 
months on the matter, and I wish to say they did a very 
excellent job in attempting to eliminate injustices, in at- 
tempting to place the tax on a more scientific base. With- 
out going into any details of comparison between the two 
bills, the net result is that the House, I believe, retained its 
16-percent levy on the net income of corporations above a 
certain amount, plus a 4-percent tax on undistributed profits 
down to a certain amount, so that in case the corporation 
made no distribution whatever it would pay a total, under 
the House bill, of 20 percent, being the 16 percent regular 
corporation tax and the 4 percent levied on undistributed 
profits of a certain kind; whereas the Senate committee has 
eliminated altogether the tax on undistributed profits, and 
has levied a straight 18-percent tax on net income above 
$25,000 a year, with different rates of graduated taxes on 
corporations that make less than $25,000 net income per 
year. 

In net result, so far as revenue is concerned, probably the 
Senate bill is more favorable to the Treasury in that it will 
raise about $89,000,000 more than will the House bill this 
taxable year. That probably will not be true of other years 
in the future. I myself individually have felt that we have 
not yet sufficiently tried this new principle of taxation. Iam 
as anxious as anyone can be to eliminate every injustice that 
may have been discovered in the imposition and collection 
of the tax. While, as between the Senate bill and the House 
bill, the Senate bill does give advantage to corporations that 
make less than $7,000 net income per year, the Senate com- 
mittee bill does not do that with respect to corporations 
making between $7,000 and $25,000. 

There is one point in both bills where the effect is just 
the same. If a corporation distributes 50 percent of its net 
income, the taxes under the House bill and the Senate bill 
are exactly the same. Take, for instance, a corporation 
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making a net income of $100,000. If it distributes $50,000 
and retains $50,000, the tax under the House bill is $18,000 
and under the Senate bill is $18,000. The difference be- 
tween the Senate bill and the House bill is determined by 
the amount of distribution that is made by the corporation. 

Taking the $100,000 net income as the basis, if the corpora- 
tion distributed $10,000 it would pay $19,600 in taxes under 
the House bill, and $18,000 under the Senate bill. The 
Senate bill would be more favorable to the corporation up 
to the point of 50-percent distribution, where the amount of 
tax would be the same. 

From a 50-percent distribution to 100-percent distribution 
the House bill would be more favorable to the corporation 
than the Senate bill, because regardless of the amount of 
profits distributed under the Senate bill, the amount of 
tax would be the same. On $100,000 net income the tax 
would be $18,000 a year, no matter whether the corporation 
distributed anything or distributed everything, whereas under 
the House bill the amount of tax on a corporation having a 
net income of $100,000 would range from $20,000 down to 
$16,000 if it distributed everything, because regardless of 
distribution, the rate on the corporation tax in the House 
bill is 16 percent. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MINTON in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Does not the Senator regard the House 
proposal as a very radical modification of existing law 
with respect to the undistributed-profits tax? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Is it not in effect a repeal of the exist- 
ing law, with the substitution of only a very moderate en- 
couragement for the distribution of earnings and divi- 
dends? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The effect of the House bill, as I under- 
stand it, is to repeal the undistributed-profits tax, except 
that those corporations which do not distribute are taxed to 
the extent of 4 percent on the amount that is undistributed. 

The total tax under the House bill is 20 percent, whereas 
under the Senate bill it is 18 percent, but it may not be 
more than 16 percent if everything is distributed. It may 
be 17 percent, or 18 or 19 percent. It fluctuates between 16 
and 20 percent, depending upon the amount of surplus profits 
that are distributed, based upon a 4-percent tax on undis- 
tributed profits and the straight rate of 16 percent on the net 
income. 

Mr. BULKLEY. But there is a vast difference between 
an allowance of 4 percent for profits distributed on the 
one hand, and a tax of 20 percent on undistributed profits 
on the other. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes. The 4 percent in the House 
bill only applies to undistributed profits. The 16 percent 
applies just as the 18 percent does in the Senate bill, re- 
gardless of distribution. Sixteen percent applies as straight 
taxes. The 4 percent on undistributed profits in the House 
bill is really a substitute for the graduated rate, running 
from 7 percent all the way up to 27 percent. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Those of us who voted against the 
Senate amendment in the committee were voting for the 
House proposal and not for the retention of the existing 
law? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. The question rose in 
the committee, as it would rise here, whether to substitute 
a straight 18 percent for the House provision, or to retain 
the House provision, and, of course, that is subject to any 
modification that the Senate might see fit to make. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in the course of my 
remarks I stated that the House bill was a tremendous im- 
provement over the present law, because in the present law 
the maximum rate is 32 percent plus. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is when other taxes are added to 
the 20 percent. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Yes; that is the maximum. In the 
House bill the maximum is 20 percent. By what I say I do 
not mean to convey any criticism of the members of the 
committee who voted the other way. I do not think that 
any one can get the impression that any member who voted 
for the 18 percent in the committee and for the 16- to 20- 
percent plan in the House, can be said to have voted for the 
present law ‘at all. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I wanted to make that clear, because I 
have always been opposed to the existing law, and voted 
against it originally. I think the House plan is better than 
that proposed by the Senate bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say that the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Krnc], who was in charge of the tax bill at the time 
it was considered, in the absence of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison], who was ill, will agree that one of the 
most complex things we had to deal with in conference and 
in committee was trying to adjust this tax on a graduated 
basis so as to do as little injustice as possible to the small 
and medium-sized corporations, which in the very nature 
of their business were required from time to time to have 
certain reserves, and none of us were really satisfied with 
the result after we had worked for weeks upon it. 

In the interest of simplification, as between the present 
law and the House bill, the House bill is infinitely better in 
my judgment than the present law; and as between it and 
the present law I am for the House bill a thousand percent, 
not only because it undertakes to work out this backlog 
that we had so much difficulty with in the beginning, but it 
is so much simpler to levy a straight 4-percent tax than it is 
to have a graduated tax from 7 percent up to 27 percent. 

Mr. BULKLEY. And also much less burdensome. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And also much less burdensome. So, as 
a matter of fact, in the net result to corporations and the 
net result to the Treasury, there is not enough difference 
really between the House and the Senate bills to cause very 
much of a controversy, except that I have been unable to 
convince myself that we ought to abandon altogether the 
principle of the tax on undistributed profits, and it was for 
that reason that I voted against the amendment in the 
Senate committee, and for that reason I am expressing my 
views now on the subject. 

I have no doubt as to what the Senate is going to do, 
and I do not intend to discuss the matter at length, or 
make any controversy about it, but I feel, in justice to myself 
and in view of the position I took in the committee, that I 
ought to make this explanation. 

There is no way to work out a tax bill that will result 
in exact justice to every corporation. In the table printed 
on page 4 of the committee’s report, it will be seen that 
up to $7,000 net income the Senate bill is more favorable 
to the corporations than the House bill, while on net in- 
comes between $7,000 and $25,000 the House bill is more 
favorable to corporations than the Senate bill. 

For instance, on a corporation making a net income of 
$25,000, the House bill levies a total tax of $3,525, while 
the Senate bill levies a tax of $4,500, making a difference 
of $975 in the annual tax levied by the Senate bill over 
and above the House bill. Of course, to a corporation 
making $25,000 a year net $975 is practically 4 percent of 
its income for that year. So that there is practically a 
4-percent increase in the tax on a corporation of that size 
in the Senate bill over the figure in the House bill. 

I mention that simply to show that however much we may 
try to adjust a tax bill so as to be exactly just to every 
corporation, regardless of its income, it is utterly impossible 
to do so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will appreciate the fact, 
however, that we were attempting, so far as possible, to ob- 
tain revenue to meet the mounting expenses of the Govern- 
ment. We have fallen short, of course, because our ex- 
penditures, in my judgment, will be at least $2,000,000,000 
in excess of the revenue. 


1938 


I rose for the purpose of calling attention to the fact that 
when the undistributed-profits tax provision of the present 
law was considered, the Senate agreed upon 7 percent, and 
we insisted that a 7-percent undistributed-profits tax was 
adequate. The Senator will recall, that in conference we 
were deadlocked for nearly a month, and a compromise was 
finally effected under the terms of which the aggregate tax 
was placed at 41 percent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not the aggregate. The House bill at 
that time carried a maximum of 32 percent. 

Mr. KING. It was around 41 percent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It ranged from somewhere around 5 per- 
cent up to 32 percent, and when the normal tax was added 
it amounted to about 41 percent. We whittled it down in 
conference to 27-percent maximum and a minimum of 7 
percent. 

I understand that in the provision with respect to per- 
sonal-holding companies there has been retained to some 
extent the principle of the undistributed-profits tax, so as 
to avoid a possible loophole with respect to closely held 
corporations which might be able by reason of elimination 
of the principle altogether, to avoid taxation. 

Mr. HARRISON. As the Senator will recall, we went the 
limit in amending section 102 so as to force distribution 
where there was a large accumulation of profits, and even 
went to the extent of putting the burden on the taxpayer to 
prove, by a clear preponderance of the evidence, that there 
was no unreasonable accumulation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it the Senator’s view that to that 
extent the principle involved in the undistributed-profits tax 
is retained in the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is retained in section 102 in as strong 
language as the experts could write and the committee could 
fashion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
from Kentucky, on the question of the undistributed-profits 
tax, that I think it ought to be borne in mind that it was 
the Senate committee and the Senate, when the question was 
originally presented to us, which kept all the tax from being 
put on undistributed profits, which would have aggravated 
many times the complaints we have heard in recent months. 
Under the original House bill, all corporation taxes were 
repealed and the whole burden was put upon undistributed 
profits. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is correct in that statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senate committee modified the 
House bill and insisted upon the retention of a normal cor- 
poration tax. The undistributed-profits tax would be only 
in the nature of a graduated surtax on a very much lower 
bracket than in the House bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is correct in that statement. 
An additional reason why the Senate changed the bill so as 
to let the two systems run along parallel to each other, in- 
stead of substituting one for the other as the House bill did, 
was that nobody could be certain how much revenue would 
be raised by a substituted undistributed-profits tax in lieu 
of all other corporate taxation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say further to the Senator that 
I voted in the committee for the House provisions in this 
bill with regard to the undistributed-profits tax, not because 
I wanted to continue the present law—for I think the pres- 
ent law creates confusion, chaos, and uncertainty—but be- 
cause under the House provisions the only tax on undis- 
tributed profits is a flat 4 percent, without any graduation 
whatever. If the corporation pays out part of its profits in 
dividends, the taxpayer, if he pays an income tax at all, 
will have to pay a minimum of 4 percent normal tax on his 
dividend; so I can see no harm in requiring the corporation 
to pay the same 4 percent if it retains the dividend and 
does not pay it out. 

It may be said that ultimately, when the stockholder gets 
the money, if he ever gets it, he will pay the tax; but the 
theory of retaining profits in the treasury, as a rule, is to 
provide for expansion, or to pay debts. In either case the 
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stockholder would never get the increased value in the form 
of a dividend, but he would get it in the future earnings of 
the property. So I voted to retain the House provision, 
because by that provision the matter is equalized. We take 
away from the corporation any inducement to hold the 
money in the treasury; and, on the other hand, if the cor- 
poration does hold it, the corporation pays the same tax 
which the taxpayer would pay in case the money were dis- 
tributed in the form of a dividend. 

Like the Senator from Kentucky, I see no vice in such a 
provision. It retains to a limited extent the germ of the 
undistributed-profits tax, at least to the extent of not offer- 
ing the corporation a premium for holding the money in its 
treasury and not distributing it to the stockholders. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection, I will say to the 
Senator that in the case of the $100,000 corporation which 
has been set up in the report as a criterion, if the corpora- 
tion distributed $80,000 of the $100,000, and retained in its 
treasury the $20,000 for debts, for expansion, for rainy day, 
or for whatever purpose it might wish to retain it, under the 
House bill the corporation would pay a tax of $16,800. 
Under the Senate bill it would pay $18,000. Of course, on 
the $80,000 distributed to the stockholders, presumably a 
tax would be paid at least equal to the difference between 
the $16,800 and the $18,000, because the individual stock- 
holder who received the dividend as a part of his income 
would include it in his income-tax return at whatever the 
rate was, depending upon the total amount of his income. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have been thinking along the lines sug- 
gested by the Senator from Texas. I cannot see why a 
corporation should be allowed to retain something untaxed 
when the same privilege does not apply to an ordinary in- 
dividual. 

The Senator speaks of a rainy day, or paying debts, or 
something of the kind. That contingency does not save the 
individual. When the individual comes to pay his tax, he 
may say, “I am in debt, and I want to put by something for 
a rainy day”; but if he has made the profits, he has to pay 
the tax. Why should not a corporation do the same thing? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the Senate provision, the corpora- 
tion would pay a tax of 18 percent. It is not altogether re- 
lieved of taxation. The difference between the House bill 
and the Senate provision, in simple terms, is that if the 
corporation should retain all of the profit for the purpose of 
making an accumulation or for the purpose of avoiding 
taxation, the corporation would pay the normal tax of 18 
percent, regardless of what was distributed. 

Under the 18 percent rate I do not know that there 
would be very much to be gained by a small corporation re- 
taining any substantial amount. Under the provisions of 
the House bill the corporation would pay on $100,000 the 
same amount of net income, a tax of 16 percent, and then 
4 percent on all it retained and did not distribute. 

I agree with the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator 
from Texas. That is one of the reasons why I originally 
supported the undistributed-profits tax, which we find so 
difficult to administer in terms of justice. 

Mr. NORRIS. I admit, of course, that it is a difficult 
problem properly to solve from any viewpoint. The cor- 
poration, however, pays a tax of 18 percent. The person 
who owns stock in the corporation, if he pays taxes as an 
individual under the highest bracket, has to pay 79 percent 
of his income. It is very profitable to him to let his money 
stay in the corporation and pay 18 percent instead of 79. 
If the dividends were distributed, he would pay 79 percent 
as an individual. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That would apply especially to men of 
large individual incomes in the higher brackets. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I can see how the reverse might be 
true in the case of a man with a very low income. He 
might have to pay less tax as an individual than the 
corporation would have to pay. The situation involves an 
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injustice. It is not fair, logical, or right to use the corpora- 
tion as an instrumentality or a loophole for men in the 
higher brackets to escape just taxation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the Senator about that. 
There will be stepping stones all the way along in both 
provisions, whether the House provision or the Senate pro- 
vision is agreed to, or some compromise between the two. 
There will be brackets from the lowest to the highest, under 
either bill, in which somebody is going to be required to pay 
more tax than is paid by somebody else under the same or 
similar circumstances, because it is impossible to write a 
bill which will do exact justice to everybody. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and also to the Senator from Nebraska that formerly 
we did not tax dividends at all, on the theory that the 
corporation had already paid a normal tax, and the tax- 
payer took credit for his dividends in his gross income. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a beautiful theory. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under the present law we have done 
away with that theory, and under the pending bill we not 
only tax the corporation 18 percent, but when the taxpayer 
gets his dividend he pays not less than 4 percent, if he pays 
anything, in the form of a normal tax on his dividend. If 
he is in the higher brackets he pays a graduated rate on his 
dividend income. But the trouble about the undistributed- 
profits tax in the old law, as originally conceived, is that the 
original theory was that if undistributed profits were taxed, 
dividends would thereby be forced out into the hands of the 
stockholders, and the Government would get the tax back 
in the form of individual income-tax payments. 

However, the theory was based on the entire set-up. It 
was not possible to determine what the results would be in 
individual cases. For example, one man would pay a higher 
rate if the dividends were forced out. The stockholder 
would receive his dividends, and he would pay a tax of 50 
percent. A great many other stockholders would not pay 
anything, because they do not pay any income tax. 

So the weakness in the original theory of the undistributed- 
profits tax was that it merely regarded the whole mass of 
income taxpayers as an entity, without taking into considera- 
tion the possibilities. For that reason it was impossible to 
determine how much revenue would be raised; whereas under 
the present bill, with a flat rate, there will be no difficulty 
about knowing approximately what we shall get. On the 
other hand, the corporation will know what it is going to pay. 

That is the advantage of a flat rate. The corporation, in 
making up its budget, will have a pretty clear idea as to 
what it is going to be required to pay. However, I think the 
retention of the 4-percent tax is a very good way of saving 
the idea without working any hardship, because the corpora- 
tion will pay only 4 percent, and the taxpayer will pay 4 
percent if he gets his dividend. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the Senator’s views, which 
are also my own. I am speaking only as an individual 
Senator and as a member of the Finance Committee, and in 
no other capacity. 

If the amendment as reported by the Committee on 
Finance should be agreed to, of course that would put 
the whole matter in conference between the House and 
the Senate bills. I hope that in the process of the confer- 
ence it may be possible to work out a solution that will re- 
tain, wherever it is necessary to retain—and it ought to be 
retained—the principle which is involved in the House bill, 
regardless of whatever the rate may be, because I think it 
is simple; it avoids. complications; it avoids all the tables 
and logarithms and multiplication and algebraic equations 
involving the use of X, Y, and Z to find out how much 
tax one owes or does not owe. 

I wish to compliment the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, which spent 3 or 4 months working on 
this question, on the very fine job they did in trying to sim- 
plify the law and to work it out in justice to business 
throughout the country. I think they are entitled to be com- 
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plimented for the fine work they did, for the energy they 
displayed, for the zeal with which they tried to aid the busi- 
ness community and, at the same time, protect the Govern- 
ment against possible loss of needed and merited revenue. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can we not have a division vote on this 
amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I am perfectly willing to have a 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment passed over 
is, on page 344, “Sec. 712. Tax on distilled spirits”, which was 
passed over at the instance of Mr. FRAZIER. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator with- 
hold the request for a moment? Can we not pass over that 
amendment for the present and take up the next amend- 
ment which has been passed over? 

Mr. McNARY. No; I think that some of those who are 
absent should be here, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Donahey King Pittman 
Austin Duffy La Follette Pope 
Bailey Ellender Lee Radcliffe 
— ead 3 Lodge Reames 

ey rge Logan Reynolds 
Berry Gerry Lonergan Russell 
Bilbo Gibson Lundeen Schwartz 
Bone Gillette McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Glass pstead 
Bridges Green McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich Guffey McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Hale McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Harrison Maloney Townsend 
Burke Hatch Miller 
Byrd Hayden Milton Vandenberg 
Byrnes Minton Van Nuys 
Capper Hill Murray Wagner 
Caraway Hitchcock Neely Walsh 
Clark Holt Norris Wheeler 
Connally Hughes Nye White 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney 
Dieterich Johnson, Colo. Overton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Senate has just 
killed completely the undistributed-profits-tax principle— 
I hope “for keeps.” Instead of presenting what I had in- 
tended to offer as argument on the subject, I ask, for the 
sake of the Recorp, inasmuch as this problem will still be 
in conference, that there may be printed in connection with 
these observations the conclusions of the Brookings Institu- 
tion on the undistributed-profits tax, and also the very brief 
statement which I made on June 19, 1936, in contemplation 
of the tax, all of the prophecies having effectively come 
true. 

There being no objection, the matters referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CONCLUSIONS 


The tax on undistributed profits was conceived as a measure 
which would not only yield an increase in Federal revenue but 
also promote justice and a more smoothly functioning economic 
system. In the light of our analysis of the theory and practical 
operation of the tax what conclusions are to be drawn? Has 
the undistributed-profits tax in fact spread the tax burden more 
equitably and advanced economic welfare as a whole? Or, if it 
does not in its present form attain these ends, are its short- 

due to details of procedure or definition which could 
readily be remedied by the process of amendment? If so, what 
changes in the existing law are indicated? 

The conclusion reached is unequivocally that the tax should be 
repealed. The general arguments in its favor pertaining to taxa- 
tion equity, the distribution of income, and the control of the 
business cycle do not in the light of analysis weigh heavily as 
against the adverse effects of the tax in other ways. Its funda- 
mental weakness is that it limits the possibility of prompt and 
flexible capital developments and handicaps with particular 
severity a multitude of small and medium sized business enter- 
prises. It bears with particular severity upon new companies 
Cod hich are endeavoring to recuperate from a period of 
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[From CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 19, 1935, vol. 80, part 10, 
page 10085] 

I desire to register in a few brief sentences my reasons for op- 
posing this tax atrocity. I consider it to be a climax in the 
unsound, wishful, disruptive economics which have become the 
national curse. It races toward the further destruction of every 
real impulse which would encourage recovery, reemployment, and 
recaptured security. It is at war with the public welfare and will 
fall like a plague upon many of its yictims. It will deserve the 
thundering rebuke which the American people will register against 
it when they understand what has been done to them. 

In the first place, the conference report brings us essentially 
a new bill which never has been put to the probe of congressional 
debate. It is the makeshift product of a star-chamber House and 
Senate conference, which in sheer desperation has subordinated 
principle to expediency. It, as is our weary action on it, is 
precipitated more by an anxiety to adjourn than by any such 
adequate consideration as ought to precede a new levy of some 
$700,000,000 upon the already breaking backs of American tax- 
payers. To pretend that we proceed deliberatively would be the 
sum total of political h „because we do not. This is a 
blind and sinister ation in the rights and resources of 
125,000,000 people.. Irresponsibility will not soon register a greater 
conquest. 

In the second place, this bill reaches for more and ever more 
revenue without any semblance of corollary effort to economize— 
to economize even just a little—in Government expenditures. We 
still linger in the blighting era of the great pay off. Every penny 
which this new and deadly tax proposes to raise could be obtained 
out of current economies if there were the remotest disposition 
to curb the bureaucratic spendthrift system which has attached 
itself like a vampire to the blood stream of the public credit. 

In the third place, this punitive tax on surplus is the latest 
and the worst of the seria] assaults that are being made on thrift 
and prudence, at a moment when these old-fashioned “horse and 
buggy” virtues are prerequisite to the restoration of the national 
character and equilibrium, The amazing idea that “rainy day” 
precautions have come to be a vice, to be discouraged by law, 
is no less wanton and suicidal, in my view, than the earlier but 
kindred spectacle of a government that deliberately destroyed 
food in the presence of a hungry people. 

In the fourth place, this tax on surplus encourages big business 
and monoply. It crucifies little business and denies it growth. 
Those who are already fat can keep their fat. Those who are 
lean must stay lean or pay the heavy penalty for the temerity 
of their aspirations. Thus it bluntly curtails American oppor- 
tunity; and thus it blindly circumscribes tomorrow’s employ- 
ment opportunities. As a result it is a blow to those who toil, 
a blow to labor even as it is a blow to capital. Through tax 
pressure we substitute the judgments of Federal bureaucrats for 
the judgments of private ownership in the management of private 
business; and thus we approach more candidly the Fascist state. 

These are but a few of the burning reasons why this legislative 
crime should not occur, but they suffice. : 

Oh, yes; we need more revenues; and I am p: to help 
you get them whenever the formula is rational, and whenever it 
includes an honest conservation effort to bring the Budget within 
sight of balance. But this is not a rational formula. It seeks 
revenue at the expemse of recovery, when recovery is our best 
assurance of reyenue; and it attempts, once more, desperately to 
hide from the mass of our citizenship that they, and they alone, 
finally must pay these enormous bills which we contemptuously 
charge to the next generation. Nor does it encourage hopes of 
Budget balance when our contemplated expenditures next year, 
untouched by any semblance of retrenchment, will exceed even 
those of the present prodigal year by an amount fully equal to 
the new revenues herein contemplated. We are merely financ- 
ing our latest spree. 

This bill is beyond extenuation or apology. Like many another 
impetuous experiment which we have suffered, it will create more 
problems than it solves. It ought to die in an unsung grave. 
Upon its tombstone should be carved those forgotten words of 
the present President of the United States, uttered in his first 
and long-since forsaken message to the Congress: 

“Most liberal governments are wrecked on the rocks of loose 
fiscal policy.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in the same connec- 
tion, I desire to say that before the former junior Senator 
from Oregon Mr. Steiwer, left the Senate he conducted an 
interesting and illuminating inquiry into the whole problem 
of the operation of the undistributed-profits tax. Under 
date of June 11, 1937, he sent a questionnaire to some 3,000 
typical corporations—omitting banks, railroads, and utili- 
ties, but including most of the representative industrial units. 
He received 1,800 replies. He delivered them to Professor 
Kendrick, of Cornell, to analyze and tabulate. It is interest- 
ing to note, in passing, that Professor Kendrick started his 
study with the preconceived notion that the principle of the 
surplus-profits tax of 1936 was sound; but after he devoted 3 
months to the subject—and after he assessed the invaluable 
Steiwer exhibit—he changed his mind. I have studied the 
Steiwer report. It would be to the advantage of the Treas- 
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ury to make a similar study. It might change even the 
Treasury’s mind. I refer briefly to the findings. 

One question: 

Do you believe the imposition of this tax is inconsistent with 


sound business policies? Ninety-seven and four-tenths percent 
yes; 1 percent no; 1.6 percent indefinite. 


Another question: 


If it was not your practice prior to 1936 to distribute substan- 
tially all of your current earnings as dividends, was this due to 
any of the following reasons: 

To maintain reserves for use in lean years? Ninety-three and 
one-tenth percent yes; 5.1 percent no; 0.2 percent indefinite. 

To provide for reasonable expansion or development of your 
business or plant? Ninety and five-tenths percent yes; 8.5 per- 
cent no. 

There, Mr. President, you have your answer in a nutshell, 
You may know whether it is sound public policy to put pro- 
hibitive tax penalties upon reserves: Do we want American 
business to “use reserves in lean years”? Do we need “plant 
expansion and development”? American business tells us 
that these things are impossible under the punitive theories 
of the undistributed-profits tax. When we passed this tax 
we taxed away the “rainy day” reserves. We taxed away 
plant expansion and development. We taxed away the im- 
pulse and the resources which might be our prime reliance ina 
new depression. We taxed away the natural source of com- 
mercial expansion and commercial development. We taxed 
away the well-springs of reemployment and new employ- 
ment.. We taxed away the private capacity—to say noth- 
ing of the private initiative—to combat this economic sag. 
We made a grievous error which the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee propose, frankly and courageously, to acknowledge 
and to correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 334, after line 17, it is 
proposed to insert: 

J) Sales of produce for future delivery: The tax imposed by 
subdivision 4 of schedule A of title VIII of the Revenue Act of 
1926, as amended, shall not apply to sales, agreements of sale, or 
agreements to sell made after June 30, 1938. Effective July 1, 
1938, section 726 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, is 
repealed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President; has the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. FRAZIER] returned to the Chamber yet? 
Mr. McNARY.. Mr. President, I am advised that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota is on his way. I should like to 
have the consideration of this amendment deferred tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. HARRISON. Aill right; that is agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment passed over 
is, on page 338, after line 7, to strike out: 

Src. 703. Tax on certain meat products. 


Section 601 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, is 
further amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 


aragraphs: 

“(9) Pork, bacon, hams, sides, shoulders, loins, and other pork, 
including fresh, chilled, frozen, cured or cooked, steamed, pre- 
pared, or preserved, 6 cents per pound. 

“(10) Pork joints, sweet pickled, fresh, frozen, or cured, 3 cents 


per pound. 

“The tax on the articles described in paragraphs (9) and (10) 
shall apply only with respect to. the importation of such articles 
after 60 days after the date of the enactment of such paragraphs 
and shall not be subject to the provisions of subsection (b) (4) 
of section 601 (prohibiting drawback) or section 629 (relating to 
expiration of taxes)“ 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire first to compli- 
ment the chairman of the Finance Committee, the senior 
Senator from Mississippi, upon his handling of the many 
difficult problems rised in the consideration of this meas- 
ure. He has been fair to every person and every interest 
appearing or represented at the hearings, and during the 
long executive hearings he showed the same patience, fair- 
ness, and determination to bring out a good bill. The 
Senator from Mississippi has performed a patriotic service, 
and performed it well. It has been a pleasure to me to 
work with him. 
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Mr. President, I sincerely hope the Senate will not agree 
to the committee amendment on page 338 which would 
strike from the pending tax bill the excise taxes on pork 
products provided in lines 8 to 23, inclusive. 

Before discussing this proposed committee amendment, 
however, which in my judgment should be defeated to pro- 
tect the farmers of the United States, I wish to express my 
general approval of the amendments proposed by the Finance 
Committee. 

The bill, let me say, is a much better bill than when it 
went to the committee. The bill which came from the 
House was an improvement on the present act. I am 
sincerely hopeful that passage of the pending tax bill, 
which all of us hope to see enacted into law at an early 
date, will release a flow of capital into productive enter- 
prises, and return the unemployed to remunerative jobs. 

But in this particular instance involving a tax on pork 
products, I believe the committee was wrong. We are not 
going to produce more employment in this country by 
taking away the market in this Nation for American farm 
products. 

The House, after full and complete consideration, and by 
a record vote, amended the measure as drawn in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to include an excise tax of 
6 cents a pound on imports of processed or prepared pork, 
and 3 cents a pound on unboned, fresh, chilled, or frozen pork. 

Mr. President, if we are to continue the national program 
to control production in this country, which means to hold 
down production of farm products to meet domestic de- 
mands in the case of foods and feeds, I say it is only fair 
that the American market be reserved for American farms 
to the limit of the American farmers’ ability to meet the 
demands of the American market. 

That is all that the farmers of America are asking in the 
proposed excise taxes on pork and pork products. These 
taxes have the approval of national farm organizations—the 
National Grange, the Farmers’ Union, the National Coopera- 
tive Council, the American National Livestock Association, 
the United States Livestock Association, and the National 
Poultry Producers’ Federation—as a statement which I will 
place in the Recorp shows. 

Among those who appeared before our committee in sup- 
port of the excise taxes on pork were John Vesecky, of 
Salina, Kans., president of the National Farmers’ Union; 
Fred Brenckman, Washington representative of the Na- 
tional Grange; F. E. Mollin, of Denver, secretary of the 
American National Livestock Association, and Glenn Steb- 
bins, of Kansas City, executive secretary of the United States 
Livestock Association. Mr. Vesecky’s statement appears on 
pages 273-276 of the printed hearings; Mr. Brenckman’s 
testimony starts on page 542; Mr. Mollin’s testimony begins 
on page 498, and Mr. Stebbins’s testimony starts on page 
611. Each of these witnesses made strong appeals for the 
enactment of this excise tax for the protection of the 
American producer, 

I wish to refer briefly to their testimony. 

Mr, Brenckman said: 

I wish to say that the National Grange favors that provision of 


the revenue bill which places an excise tax of 6 cents a pound on 
pork and pork products. 


Mr. Brenckman also called attention to the fact that 
importations into this country of pork and pork products 
have increased from 13,576,987 pounds in 1935 to 91,385,698 
pounds in 1937. 

Mr. Mollin urged retention of the pork excise taxes, stat- 
ing frankly, however, that he was more interested in an 
excise tax on canned beef. I wish to say that I believe that 
the canned-beef tax also should have been included in the 
bill. 
Mr. Vesecky said, in part: 

You all know that imports of pork products are increasing, and 
they are increasing continuously to the detriment of the Amer- 


ican farmer. We are now starting to put. into operation a law 
which will limit the production of our United States farms, and 
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we certainly do not want that limited production to be replaced 
by imports from foreign countries. We are very anxious— 

And I want particularly to direct the attention of the 
Senate to this simple statement from Mr. Vesecky— 

We are very anxious that we retain as much of the American 
market for the American farmer as we possibly can. 

Mr. Stebbins pointed out that the pork-producing indus- 
try of our country is faced with an extremely serious situa- 
tion. He said: 

Pork imports, particularly from continental Europe, have in- 
creased by leaps and bounds during the past 4 years. The pro- 
posed tax will serve the double purpose of providing much-needed 
revenue to the Government and of equalizing, in part at least, the 


competitive situation with which our domestic hog producers are 
confronted. 


What Mr. Stebbins means by “increased by leaps and 
bounds” is that pork imports have increased from 1,647,000 
pounds in 1934 to 74,830,000 pounds in 1937. ` 

The imports of Polish hams and bacon alone have in- 
1 from 2,673 pounds in 1932 to 38,000,000 pounds in 
1937. 

These imports— 


I am informed by Mr. D. M. Hildebrand, president of the 
United States Livestock Association— 
during the year just ended, were equivalent to the production of 
hams from 40 percent of the hogs marketed at Chicago during the 
year, equalling the ham production of 1,500,000 hogs. 

Mr. President, I desire to say in conclusion that I hold that 
the American farmer is entitled to the American market. I 
assert that these imports of Polish hams alone have deprived 
the American farmer of the domestic market for hams from 
1,500,000 hogs in the past year. 

I believe the pork producers of this country have amply 
proved the justice of their demand for protection against 
these imports of pork and pork products. The House, by a 
record ‘roll call, decided that this item properly can be in- 
cluded in the pending revenue bill, and voted that way by 
a decisive majority. 

I urge the Senate to retain the language of the House bill 
in this instance, and to reject the Finance Committee amend- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD, as 
part of my remarks, the statements in support of this posi- 
tion by the farm organizations I have mentioned. I am 
about to send these statements to the desk. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Statement of the United States Livestock Association. 
signed by its president, D. M. Hildebrand, of Seward, Nebr. | 

Statement of the National Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, signed by P. O. Wilson, Chicago, Ill., secretary-manager. | 

Statement of the National Association of Swine Records, | 
signed by B. R. Evans, Peoria, II., secretary-treasurer. 

Statement addressed to the members of the Senate Finance. 
Committee, signed by the National Grange, by Fred Brenck- 
man, Washington representative; the American National! 
Livestock Association, by F. E. Mollin, secretary; the Farmers’ | 
Union, by E. E. Kennedy, special Washington representative; | 
the National Cooperative Council, by Robin Hood, secretary- | 
treasurer; the United States Livestock Association, by Glenn 
Stebbins, executive secretary; and the National Poultry Pro- 
ducers’ Federation, by F. A. Donnelly. 

Statement of the Iowa Swine Producers’ Association, signed | 
by Edward J. Morrissey, Valeria, Iowa, president. y 

I ask unanimous consent to have these statements printed 
in the Record as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statements are as follows: 


UNITED STATES Live Stock ASSOCIATION, 
Seward, Nebr., February 15, 1938. 
Senator ARTHUR C. 


APPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator CAPPER: My attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing recently published article entitled “Polish Authorities Plan 
for United States Trade”: 
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“The new Polish export organization, controlled by the Polish 
bacon and ham industry, has been authorized for the express 
purpose of developing trade between United States and Poland, 
according to the United States Department of Commerce. Its 
main functions, apparently, will be to aid Polish ham exporters 
to maintain and extend their present market in the United States 
and to obtain a profitable return for ham exports through price 
control, or profit, on a complimentary export trade. 

“Polish authorities are reported to be making a definite effort 
to connect imports of raw cotton fiber from the United States with 
Polish hams and bacon exports to this country. They believe cot- 
ton-growing States of the southern part of the United States 
provide a potential market for large quantities of Polish hams.” 

In 1932 ham imports only amounted to 2,673 pounds, There 
has been a substantial increase since then, and during 1937 we 
imported approximately 38,000,000 pounds of canned ham into the 
United States. This compared with 17,500 pounds in 1936. Dur- 
ing the first 14 days of 1938 canned ham and pork products im- 
ported into the United States amounted to 815,000 pounds. 

Imports during the year just ended were about equivalent to 
the production of hams from 40 percent of the hogs marketed at 
Chicago during the year, equaling the ham production of ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 hogs, as those imported were cooked and 
ready to serve. 

In addition to pork, approximately 90,000 live hogs for slaughter 
were imported, compared with around 70,000 head a year ago. 

Cattle and calves imported for slaughter totaled 500,000 head 
compared with nearly 400,000 head in 1936.. The bulk of these 
cattle came from Canada or Mexico, Canada furnishing most of 
those weighing 700 pounds or over, and the imports from Mexico 
falling in the group weighing under 700 pounds. 

The principal imports of beef are in the form of canned beef 
from South America, which totaled nearly 100,000,000 pounds. 
About 3,000,000 pounds of fresh beef were imported from Canada, 
which also furnished approximately 17,500,000 pounds of fresh 
pork. During the month of October 1937 we imported canned 
beef in the amount of 7,435,311 pounds, valued at $805,768,000. 
Bear in mind this covers only 1 month. 

During 1937 there were slaughtered in the United States 10,- 
069,550 head of cattle, 31,642,140 hogs, and 17,270,140 sheep. 

From these figures you can make your own estimate as to the 
amount of feed grains it would require to feed the amount of 
live stock we imported during the past year. and then reduce it to 
acres. 

Since last October beef steer prices have declined nearly 50 
percent in one of the most severe and prolonged market breaks 
in history. During the same period hog and lamb quotations have 
also suffered extreme downturns. How many millions of dollars 
of purchasing power has been lost by these terrific declines? 

Congressman Harry COFFEE, of Nebraska, and Congressman CHES- 
TER THOMPSON, of Illinois, have introduced bills in Congress to par- 
tially equalize the tariff on pork with the tariff on other com- 
modities. The present tariff on lard is 3 cents, fresh pork 214 
cents, and cured pork 3 ½ cents per pound. 

We feel the American producers are entitled to first considera- 
tion in the American market, and will appreciate your interest in 
our behalf. 

Yours very truly, 
D. M. HILDEBRAND, President. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, March 31, 1938. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Delegates of member associations of the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association convened in annual meeting at 
Chicago a few days ago and in the course of their deliberations 
unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

“We approve the action of the lower House of Congress in plac- 
ing a 6-cent-per-pound excise tax on. preserved and fresh pork 
products, and, further, that we favor a 3-cent-per-pound excise tax 
on beef and beef products.” 

The delegates above referred to represent approximately 300,000 
livestock growers and feeders who through their 23 cooperative 
livestock marketing associations handled in 1937 an equivalent to 
pd Pi a Mi carloads of livestock, having a value of over $184,- 


Livestock handled by the member associations come from over 
40 States, and an appreciable volume from such States as Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin, 

According to our information, there was approximately 94,500,000 
pounds of fresh, cured, or corned beef and 174,800,000 pounds of 
fresh, cured, or preserved pork imported into the United States 
during 1937, which is equivalent to about 600,000 head of cattle 
and 590,000 head of hogs, respectively. 

In view of the fact that these enormous imports of beef and 
pork directly compete with our domestic meat and meat products, 
and that they will continue to come in in large volume, it is our 
belief that such imported products should contribute a more 
substantial amount of revenue to our National Treasury. 


Therefore, we respectfully urge the imposition of excise taxes 
of 6 cents per pound on all fresh and preserved pork and pork 
products and a 3-cent per pound excise tax on all beef and beef 
products. 

Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION, 
By P. O. Witson, Secretary-Manager. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SWINE RECORDS, 
Peoria, Ill., January 17, 1938. 

Representing more than 50,000 breeders of hogs, we are writing 
to you with respect to the amendment introduced by Senator CAP- 
Per, its purpose being to increase the excise duties on pork and 
Pork products to a parity with those now effective on beef. 

The alarming increase in pork imports now reaching our Ameri- 
can markets is exerting such a harmful effect upon the prices 
of hogs produced by our American farmer that market price levels 
are far below what is justified in face of the smallest supply in 
more than 20 years. Just how serious that increase in pork imports 
has been is shown by the fact that from an annual average of 
660,000 pounds for the 10-year period, 1903-12, the volume of 
— imports has increased to approximately 75,000,000 pounds in 

We believe that the American hog producer is entitled to the 
American market for his American-grown product. We believe that 
he is entitled to whatever tariff protection may be necessary to 
bring this about—the same jon which is now afforded to 
industry—the same protection which has already been given to 
the producers of beef. 

We enclose, tor your attention, resolutions passed in this con- 
nection at the last annual meeting of this association. They rep- 
resent the definitely formulated opinion of our membership. 

The situation of these pork-producing farmers is of vital con- 
cern in the prosperity of the entire Nation. The need for action 
in preserving the American markets for them is urgent. Thus, 
your cooperation in bringing the matter to immediate and favor- 
able action will be deeply appreciated. 

Hopefully yours, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SWINE RECORDS, 
B. R. Evans, Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SWINE RECORDS, DECEMBER 1, 1937 
I 


Whereas, the importation of pork products, principally ham, has 
increased from an annual average of 660,000 pounds in the 10-year 


period between 1903-12, to a total which exceeds 75,000, 00 


pounds for 1937; 

Whereas, this is inescapably seriously affecting the domestic 
price of hogs grown in the United States; 

Be it resolved, That Congress be requested to increase the excise 
duties on imported pork and pork products to at least a parity 
with the tariffs now in effect on beef products. 

n 


Be it further resolved, That inasmuch as an unjust processing 
tax was placed on pork alone of all meat animals in the previous 
897 program, 9 9 3o requested to place no processing 

on hogs, either in the new farm program now. be: develo 
or at any time in the future. ps a 
m 


Be it resolved, That inasmuch as the ratification of the Argen- 
tine Sanitary Pact will endanger and be directly detrimental to the 
entire livestock industry in the United States—that Congress be 
requested not to ratify this Argentine Sanitary Pact. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24, 1938. 
To the Members of the Senate Finance Committee: 

We take this means of advocating that excise taxes on imported 
pork, canned beef, dried eggs, and tapioca and sago flours be incor- 
porated in the Revenue Act of 1938, which is now in the hands of 
the Finance Committee. 

PORK 


As the bill passed the House, it imposes an excise tax of 6 cents 
per pound on imported pork and pork products. Official figures 
of the Department of Commerce show that our imports of these 
products have gone up by leaps and bounds during the past 3 
years. The statistics in this connection are as follows: 


Pork imports jor consumption during the past 3 years 


Item 1935 1936 1937 
AF ˙ AAA pounds. - 3,414,317 | 17, 445,457 | 1 
Fresh pot (0...-| 3, 703,375 12 886, “god 


Hams, shoulders, and bacon. 
Pickled, sa!ted, and other... 


According to the February issue of Crops and Markets, issued 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, on January 1, 
1936, there were 42,837,000 hogs on the farms of the country, Hav- 
ing a farm value of $544,911,000. By way of comparison, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1938, the number of hogs on farms had increased to 
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44,418,000, with a farm value of $498,025,000. It will be seen, 
therefore, that while the number of hogs on our farms has in- 
creased by more than a million and a half during the past 2 years, 
their value has decreased to the extent of nearly $47,000,000. 

The latest index of the Department of Agriculture shows that 
the average price level of all farm commodities now stands at 102 
percent of pre-war, The prices paid by farmers for commodities 
bought average 126 percent of pre-war, giving the farm dollar a 
pur power of 81 cents. 

CANNED BEEF 

During the calendar year ending December 31, 1937, our imports 
of canned beef amounted to more than 88,000,000 pounds. Ac- 
cording to our information, for every pound of canned beef pro- 
duced domestically, we imported 12 pounds. Even this small 
amount of the domestic product is not available in retail stores 
except in rare instances. In fairness to domestic producers, we 
advocate the imposition of an excise tax of 3 cents per pound on 
imported preserved beef and veal products contained in air- 
tight containers. 

Trusting that our request for the excise taxes herein mentioned 
may receive favorable consideration on the part of the Finance 
Committee and the approval of Congress as a whole, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 

Tue NATIONAL GRANGE, 

By FRED Brencxman, Washington Representative. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL Live Stock ASSOCIATION, 

By F. E. Morr, Secretary. 
Farmers’ UNION, 

By E. E. KENNEDY, 

Special Washington Representative. 

NATIONAL COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, 

By Rosin Hoop, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Untrep STATES Live Stock ASSOCIATION, 

By GLENN STEBBINS, Executive Secretary. 
NATIONAL POULTRY PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, 

By F. A. DONNELLY. 


Iowa SWINE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Valeria, Iowa, March 19, 1938. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Caprer: Our friends in the House got through a 
bill raising the tariff on foreign pork products 6 cents a pound. 
Now we are ready for the fight in the Senate. Will you kindly 
help us, as you have in the past, to get this bill out on the floor 
of the 9 an 

hed sit aba Epw. J. Morrissey, President. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND. What is the Senator proposing—that 
the rate in the bill be changed? 

Mr. CAPPER. The House amended the bill by an amend- 
ment adopted on the floor by an overwhelming roll-call vote, 
providing for a 6-cent excise tax on swine products. The 
Finance Committee of the Senate struck out the House 
amendment. I think it is only fair to the farmers of the 
country that we should approve the action of the House. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to make the statement, I have been very much dis- 
tressed by what I am about to relate. Where I live, on a 
farm in the country, we go to the village, 2 miles away, to 
the meat market; and I was amazed to find what a large 
number of Polish hams—hams from Poland—are being 
brought into the country. If the experience of others is the 
same as mine, all of us must be impressed with the idea 
that if we are to protect American agriculture we shall have 
to give ourselves protection against these importations from 
abroad. I wish to join the Senator from Kansas in the view 
he has expressed. 

‘Mr. CAPPER. The Senator is right, and particularly with 
reference to the competition of the products of Poland. 
Over 71,000,000 pounds of Polish hams have been imported 
into this country in the past year. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was perfectly amazed. The commun- 
ity to which I refer is a small town, and the man in charge 
of the meat market told me that he had sold 70 of those 
hams in that little town that week. If a small community 
like that can consume so much, in the whole country the 
consumption must be tremendous. There should certainly 
be greater protection afforded if we are to protect agriculture 
as we should. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr.“ President, the House provision with 
respect to section 70212 would impose a special import tax 
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of 6 cents a pound on imports of pork, bacon, hams, sides, 
shoulders, loins, and other pork, including fresh, chilled, 
frozen, cured or cooked, steamed, prepared or preserved 
pork, and of 3 cents per pound on pork joints—sweet, 
pickled, fresh, frozen, or cured. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of State 
appeared before the Committee on Finance in opposition 
to this House provision. After a full and elaborate discus- 
sion the committee voted 17 to 4 to remove the House 
provision from the bill. The Secretary of Agriculture was 
very strong, almost vehement, in his opposition to the pro- 
vision. The Secretary of State also took a very strong 
position. 

I do not know how I can better deal with the problem 
before the Senate than by quoting from a letter written by 
the Secretary of State to the chairman of the committee, 
He stated: 

I am, as you know, deeply concerned about the welfare of our 
corn-hog industry. However, I am firmly of the opinion that 
this proposal, if adopted, would not benefit the corn-hog industry 
of this country even temporarily. On the contrary, it is directly 
and seriously opposed to the immediate, as well as the long-run, 
interests of both our corn-hog industry and our meat-packing 
industry. I feel certain that, if this fact were realized, those 
who supported the provision would be the first to abandon it. 


In another portion of the same letter he said: 


The nub of the situation is this: The corn-hog industry of 
this country is heavily dependent upon export markets. Nor- 
mally, our imports of corn and of hog products are trifling in 
relation to domestic production and are exceeded manyfold by 
our exports, mainly in the form of hog products. The average 
annual exports from the United States of pork and pork products 


Por McNARY. Mr. President, whose communication is 

Mr. WALSH. A letter from Secretary Hull. 

Mr. McNARY. To the committee? 

Mr. WALSH. To the committee. The testimony of the 
Secretary of Agriculture it is unnecessary for me to quote. 
It was to the effect that, in his opinion, the enactment of 
this provision of the House bill would prove a serious handi- 
cap and would work a great injury to the corn and hog 
products industry. He expressed surprise that any persons 
from States where hogs are raised and corn is produced 
should, for a moment, seriously consider the incorporation 
of a provision of this kind, in view of the likely effect it would 
have upon our export business. 

Mr. President, I think it is unnecessary to say more, be- 
cause I assume the sentiment of the Senate will be the same 
as that voiced by the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, has the Senator from 
Massachusetts also pointed out that our exports to Poland, 
from which this ham is supposed to be coming, are much 
larger than our imports from Poland? 

Mr. WALSH. That is true. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I do not see how it can be 
considered that the importation of pork products is a 
trivial matter. The evidence shows that for the year 1937 
the importation of dressed pork products was the equivalent 
of one-third of all of the hogs which went through the great 
Chicago Stockyards. In other words, in the 3 years from 1934 
to 1937 the importation of dressed pork products increased 
from 1,648,000 pounds, in 1934, to 74,682,000 pounds in 1937. 
That amount of dressed pork is the equivalent of half a 
million 150-pound hogs, or one-third of the hogs which 
annually pass through the Chicago stockyards. 

While, of course, one can easily say that this amount, 
large as it is, is only a fractional part of the total produc- 
tion in this country, it is a very serious matter, and I think 
the Senate Finance Committee bas made a serious mistake 
in eliminating the provision from the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. BURKE I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. With regard to the number of hogs 
which went to the Chicago stockyards, the fact is that for 
the 10-year period up to 1934 we exported an average of 
926,000,000 pounds of pork from the United States, while 
the average imports amounted to only 8,000,000 pounds. 
It is true that imports jumped after 1934 and 1935 because 
of the drought in the Middle West, but the peak in the im- 
ports of pork was reached in the year 1937, as the direct 
effect of the drought, when they amounted to only 75,000,- 
000 pounds of all sorts of pork products, compared with an 
export average for a 10-year period of practically a billion 

nds, 
Mr, BURKE. Giving the figures for a 10-year period is 
very misleading. What we are concerned with is the pres- 
ent enormous increase, and, at the rate at which the in- 
crease is going forward, we have every reason to believe 
that for the year 1938 it will run well over a hundred million 
pounds. It is a matter which needs attention. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, will he yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Has the Senator the figures of the increase 
in the export of pork products from the United States in 
the last 5 years under the reciprocal-trade agreements? 

Mr. BURKE. I have no figures available in reference to 
exports of pork products. 

Mr. CLARK. It was testified before the Committee on 
Finance by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of State that the exports of pork products from the United 
States to Europe in the last few years, under the various 
reciprocal-trade agreements which have been made, very 
much exceeded any increase which may have occurred in 
the importation of pork products in the last year into the 
United States as a result of drought conditions which existed 
in the United States. 

I represent exactly the same sort of constituency, so far 
as pork products are concerned, as that represented by the 
Senator from Nebraska. I believe it is better for the United 
States to open up an opportunity for the American farmer 
in Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, and the other great hog-pro- 
ducing States, to export their products, than it is to take a 
narrow view. When we have once made a trade agree- 
ment with a nation for the advantage of our farmers and 
our manufacturers and everybody else, then to try to take 
it away from them with an excise tax is essentially dis- 
honest. 

Mr. BURKE. I have great difficulty in understanding the 
effects of the drought about which we are talking. We had 
a drought in the hog-producing areas which made it neces- 
sary to import a tremendously larger amount of dressed- 
pork products, and the same drought enabled us to increase 
our exports of pork products. There is something wrong 
with the figures. 

Mr. CLARK. I spoke of the period of several years. 

Mr. BURKE. Oh, yes, if we go back—— 

Mr. CLARK. There is an opportunity which has been 
opened up for the export of American pork products, pork 
being essentially an export commodity, as the Senator well 
knows. It so happened that in the year 1937, owing to the 
drought condition, there was a shortage of pork products in 
the United States, and there was an unusual importation of 
pork products, and even that unusual importation of pork 
products amounted to only about 344 percent of all the pork 
consumption of the United States. It seems to me, as one 
very much concerned with the interests of pork producers 
in the Mississippi Valley, that it is very much better for us 
to have an opportunity, through reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments or any other means which may be suggested, of ex- 
porting our surplus normally than to take advantage, after 
we have entered into an agreement, of a particular impor- 
tation in a particular year, due to a pork shortage in the 
United States, which was due to a drought condition, and 
dishonestly set up an excise tax, which is essentially in vio- 
lation of agreements entered into with other nations. 

LXxXxIII-——314 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I cannot agree that any 
plan is helpful to the producers of hogs in this country if 
it results in the single year 1937 in the importation into 
this country of the equivalent, in the form of dressed pork, 
of that which would be produced from five hundred thousand 
150-pound hogs. I think there is something wrong with a 
system which permits that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Leaving out of consideration drought 
and everything else, and coming down to the month of 
January 1938, compared to the month of January 1937 our 
exports of pork products in January 1938 were twice as 
great as they were in January 1937, while the imports of 
pork products fell from 5,800,000 pounds in January 1937 
to 3,700,000 pounds in January 1938. So that the trend 
of our export market for pork is on the upgrade and the 
trend of our import market for pork products is on the 
downgrade. 

Mr. BURKE. We do not know all the circumstances 
entering into the question of imports and exports during 
the single months of January 1937 and January 1938. It 
is just as much an error to take the one month of January 
and draw a conclusion with respect to it as it is to draw 
a conclusion from a 10-year average. If we compare the 
year 1937 with the year 1938 we find that the trend is 
all toward a tremendous increase of importations of pork 
products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The month of January is the latest 
available period which can be considered. 

Mr. BURKE. It is not a sufficiently long period. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not a sufficiently long period for 
the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think it ought to be said in behalf of 
the committee, that it was shown in the committee that this 
particular provision was aimed at Polish pork; that Polish 
pork is prepared in a way which appeals particularly to the 
people of Polish extraction and sells on our market for a 
higher price than our own pork, and, in addition, that our 
exports to Poland were considerably larger than our im- 
ports. 

Mr. BURKE. If the product in question is such a fancy 
product that it sells at a very high price, increasing the rate 
on it by 3 cents a pound will not have a serious effect on 
those who are able to pay for a fancy product. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
import duty on pork and pork products is very important. 
The Department of Agriculture, under the A. A. A., paid 
the farmers good money to reduce the number of their hogs. 
It was a part of the agricultural program at that time. 
The number of hogs in our country was reduced materially. 
Then the drought came on and the number of hogs was 
still further reduced. The price of pork has gone down to 
some extent. It was rather high, but it has gone down. 
Unless we can have a duty which will protect our own 
farmers who produce hogs, there is little chance of ever 
putting agriculture on a paying basis. 

The American farmers are entitled to the American mar- 
ket, and unless we can be protected from these imports, 
our farmers might just as well quit, because other countries 
will continue to send pork into this country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Suppose the policy of the Government results 
in finding an export market for millions and millions of 
pounds more than are imported, and that export market is 
to the advantage of the American farmers, and would not 
exist if it were not for the activities of the Department of 
State and our Government in finding foreign markets for 
our surplus products. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, has any such thing hap- 
pened? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to have the figures. 
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Mr. KING. The figures show what has happened with 
respect to pork. 

Mr. BORAH. It will be disclosed that, instead of those of 
other countries using the benefits they received from the 
reciprocal-trade agreements to buy our products, they have 
come here and bought our securities. As is shown by the 
statement I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD some time 
ago, they buy our securities, but not our farm products or 
our manufactured products. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not enter into a dis- 
cussion of that matter with the Senator from Idaho in the 
time of the Senator from North Dakota, but the evidence 
shows that our exports have increased, and our imports have 
decreased in many respects, and the proceeds from the im- 
ports into the United States were utilized in buying Amer- 
ican products which we exported. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the prime purpose of the 
program contained in the President’s farm bill is the reduc- 
tion of the amount of those products of which we have a 
surplus. We have not had a surplus of hogs for some time, 
because of the drought in the hog-producing States, but hogs 
are again increasing, and we want them to increase until we 
produce sufficient hogs to feed our own people at reasonable 
prices. Although the imports of pork products into this 
country may not be large, yet they are coming in in direct 
competition with our farmers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator advocates 
stopping imports of pork products does he also advocate the 
stopping of exports? If we are not to let any pork come in, 
shall we keep all our pork for ourselves and not let any out? 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is not the question at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why is it not? The Senator talks about 
the American market for the American pork producer, but 
we are sending out three times as much pork as we are 
bringing in. If we are going to stop the imports, how are 
we going to prevent the stopping of exports? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think there is something entirely wrong 
with the Senator’s reasoning, because from reports we re- 
ceive from the agricultural communities there is still a short- 
age of hogs in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then, we ought to put an embargo on 
pork and not let any of our pork leave the United States. 
However, as a matter of fact much more is leaving than is 
coming in. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The House did not agree to that. It 
made a very thorough study of this matter, and the amend- 
ment dealing with pork and pork products was put into the 
bill by a substantial vote. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield, so 
that I may ask him one question? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The proposal that the Senator speaks of 
was not presented to the House by the committee which 
considered the bill. It was put in by an amendment pre- 
sented on the floor, with very scant debate. So, how can 
the Senator from North Dakota say that it was put in the 
bill after very serious consideration. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It was discussed at great length at least, 
and, of course, serious consideration was given to it. 

Mr. CLARK. As I recall, it was discussed for nearly an 
hour in the House. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It is my understanding that we are still 
short of hogs in the United States. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. It seems to me that it is not possible for 
the United States as a Nation, or for the hog producers 
as a class, to be able to eat their cake and keep it too. We 
have been trying ever since the present administration came 
into power to open the foreign markets for the benefit of 
the hog producers, and that has been done to a very ex- 
ceptional extent. I do not think there is any controversy 
about that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 
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Mr, WALSH. The testimony shows that 15 out of 17 
trade agreements made by our Government with foreign 
countries contained concessions in our favor respecting pork 
and pork products. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield for a moment further? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not think the question is open even to 
honest debate. By virtue of the reciprocal-trade agreements 
the European market or the foreign market for hog prod- 
ucts has increased very materially. All of us from hog- 
producing sections, I think, agree that that is a very de- 
sirable state of affairs. 

It is true that some farm products have trickled into this 
country from abroad lately, but that is really the first time 
it has happened. But now that we have opened up the 
European markets and the foreign markets for the products 
of our hog producers, I should like to ask the Senator from 
North Dakota whether he thinks it is fair that we should 
turn around with the other hand and put on, not a tariff, 
which would be in violation of the trade agreement, but an 
excise tax, which has the same effect, to negative the benefits 
enjoyed by these other countries? 

Mr. FRAZIER. It seems to me to be a very strange policy 
for one department of the Government to pay the farmers 
for reducing production, and then to have some other de- 
partment advocate the importation of the same products, in 
direct competition with the products which our farmers are 
producing at home, and with respect to which the Govern- 
ment is seeking to cut down production and raise prices. 

That, however, is being done, Consumption of pork has 
decreased greatly in the last few years, because there are so 
many unemployed who cannot buy it. It is not because 
there is a shortage of hogs by any means. Any pork 
products imported into this country come in direct competi- 
tion with the hogs that are produced in the United States, 
The same thing is true with respect to beef. We allow a 
great deal of canned corned beef to come in from South 
America, and it has the effect of keeping down the price of 
beef at home. 

I do not know whether or not the bill provides for a tax 
on canned beef, but if it does not, it should, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Has the Senator ever been able to discover 
any means by which anyone can eat his cake and keep it 
too? That is exactly what the Senator is now advocating. 

Mr. FRAZIER. No; that is not the proposition at all. 
We are not talking about cake. It is plain pork we are 
talking about, and we want to be protected from importa- 
tion of pork into this country. 

Mr. CLARK. Has the Senator ever known of any method 
by which a man can eat his sausage and keep it, or eat his 
beefsteak and keep it? 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is all right; but there has been a 
lowering of the consumption of pork products and of beef 
products during the last few years, when there have been so 
many millions out of employment, and others have been so 
hard up that they have not been able to buy pork or any 
other meat products. The pork that is imported into this 
country should have a tax on it in order to protect our own 
farmers, because every pound of pork that comes in has an 
effect on our home market, I want our American market 
kept for the American farmer. He is entitled to it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire to detain the Senate 
for only a moment. 

If the proposal of the Senator from North Dakota were 
adopted, in my opinion many more American farmers would 
be on the dole than there are today. Many more American 
farmers producing pork products would be unable to sell 
them, because, if we were to adopt the proposal advocated 
by the Senator from North Dakota, no nation in the world 


would deal with us on a trade agreement. If we were to 


enter into a trade agreement with several nations on one 
basis, and then turn around and establish an excise tax 
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taking it away, we should absolutely destroy the whole ef- 
fect of all the trade agreements; and the farmers, in whom 
the Senator from North Dakota has a great interest, and in 
whom I have a great interest, and in whom many other 
Senators have a great interest, would be in very much worse 
case than the unfortunate case in which they are today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee on page 338, 
beginning in line 8. 

The amendment was, on page 338, beginning in line 8, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 703. Tax on certain meat products. 

Section 601 (e) of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 


paragraphs: 

“(9) Pork, bacon, hams, sides, shoulders, loins, and other pork, 
including fresh, chilled, frozen, cured or cooked, steamed, pre- 
pared, or preserved, 6 cents per pound. 

“(10) Pork joints, sweet pickled, fresh, frozen, or cured, 3 cents 
per pound. 

“The tax on the articles described in paragraphs (9) and (10) 
shall apply only with respect to the im on of such articles 
after 60 days after the date of the enactment of such paragraphs 
and shall not be subject to the provisions of subsection (b) (4) of 
section 601 (prohibiting drawback) or section 629 (relating to 
expiration of taxes) .” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as stated. [Putting the question.] The 
“ayes” seem to have it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BURKE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Austin Connally King verton 
Bailey Copeland La Follette Radcliffe 
ead Ellender Lee 
Barkley Frazier Lodge Reynolds 
George Russell 
Bilbo Gerry Lundeen Schwartz 
Bone Gibson Sheppard 
Borah Green McGill Shipstead 
Bridges Guffey Thomas, Utah 
Brown, Mich. Harrison McNary Townsend 
Bulkley Hatch Maloney Vandenberg 
Bulow Hayden Miller Van Nuys 
Burke Herring Minton Wagner 
Byrd Hill Murray Walsh 
Byrnes Hitchcock Neely White 
Capper t Norris 
Caraway Johnson, Calif. Nye 
Clark Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee on page 338, beginning in line 8. 

Mr. BURKE.- I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the chief clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I 
understand that if he were present he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote I should vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. On this question the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams] is paired with the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. If the Senator from 
Illinois were present I am informed that he would vote 
“yea.” If my colleague [Mr. Apams] were present and at 
liberty to vote, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Anprews], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] 
are detained from the Senate because of illness. . 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams], the Senator fro: 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIETERICH], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. DONAHEY], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Locan], the Senator from California [Mr. 
McAnoo], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MILTON], the 
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Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper], the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Prrrman], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Porz], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smatuers], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Truman], and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] are detained on important public business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hucues], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrncs] are unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrx] is detained 
in his State on official business. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce the necessary absence of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis]. He has a general 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LOGAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 27, as follows: 


4 YEAS—41 
Austin Clark Hill Reames 
Bailey Connally King Reynolds 
Bankhead Ellender La Follette Russell 
Barkley George Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Gerry Lonergan Vandenberg 
Bilbo Gibson McKellar Van Nuys 
Brown, Mich Green Maloney Wagner 
Bulkley Guffey Miller Walsh 
Byrd m Minton 
Byrnes Hayden Overton 
Caraway Radcliffe 
NAYS—27 
Bone Frazter Lundeen 'e 
Hatch McCarran O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hitchcock McGill Schwartz 
Bulow Holt McNary Sheppard 
Burke Johnson, Calif. Murray Townsend 
Capper * Neely White 
Copeland Lee Norris 
NOT VOTING—28 
Adams Logan Shipstead 
Andrews Duffy McAdoo Smathers 
Ashurst Gillette Milton Smith 
Brown, N. H. Glass Pepper Thomas, Okla, 
Chavez Hale Pittman Truman 
Davis Hughes Pope Tydings 
Dieterich Lewis Schwellenbach Wheeler 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may we now take up 
the tax on distilled liquors, on page 344? That amendment 
was passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The next amendment passed over is, on 
page 344, after line 7, to insert the following: 

Sec. 712. Tax on distilled spirits. 

(a) Section 600 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1918, as amended, 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof the following: 

“(5) On and after July 1, 1938, $2.25 on each proof gallon or 
wine gallon when below proof and a proportionate tax at a like 
rate on all fractional parts of such proof or wine gallon.” 

(b) -Section 600 (a) (4) of such act, as amended, is amended 
1 W after 1934“ the following and prior to July 1, 
1938.” 

(c) Section 600 (c) of such act, as amended, is amended by 
striking out “$2 per wine gallon” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$2.25 per wine gallon.” 

(d) Section 4 of the Liquor Taxing Act of 1934 is amended by 
striking out 82“ and inserting in lieu thereof “$2.25.” 

(e) The amendments made by this section shall not apply to 
brandy and the rates of tax applicable to such brandy shall be 
the rates applicable without regard to such amendments. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I not appeal to the 
Senator from Mississippi to move a recess at this time? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; if the Senator appeals to me, I 
will say that he has my consent to a recess at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is in charge of the bill, and 
also of the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senate may meet at 11 
o’clock in the morning, so that we may pass the bill to- 
morrow. There is not much of it left. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp in connection with the debate on the pending tax 
bill a letter addressed to me by Hon, Henry F. Long, com- 
missioner of corporations and taxation of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and a reply there*o from the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury commenting on the subject matter 
contained in Mr. Long’s letter. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the let- 
ters referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The letters are as follows: 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, March 28, 1938. 
Hon. Davo I. WALSE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WALSH: Despite my conviction that you have it 
thoroughly in mind, I am nevertheless because I know you will not 
object communicating my thought to you in respect to that part 
of the proposed Federal Revenue Act of 1938 that relates to the 
Federal estate and gift tax. 

The law as proposed seems to me to affect Massachusetts quite 
seriously and, of course, it is equally bad in relation to other 
States. The credit allowed the States, purporting to leave them 
on the same level of sharing in estates as is now true, is not 
when actually worked out so and, therefore, because this repre- 
sents another encroachment upon State sources of revenue, I am 
asking that you permit me to make the following suggestions: 

First. The Federal Government should retire from the in- 
heritance-tax field. The States are the only ones that permit by 
their laws the devolution of property. The inheritance tax has 
been one of the ancient fields for revenue sources. The Federal 
Government, when it has gone into this form of tax for the pur- 
pose of paying for war expenses, has retired after that period was 
over. In view of the very definite need for revenue which the 
States have and their rapidly reducing ability to get revenue it 
should be recognized by the Federal Government in a withdrawal 
from this field altogether. It is, therefore, my thought that 
there should be stricken from the Federal revenue bill all efforts 
to collect either under the inheritance or gift tax as that is a 
source that should be left to the States because they give something 
in return for it which is not true of the Federal Government. 
In addition, the Federal Government has sources which are 
strictly Federal in character that the States never can invade. 
In the event that the Federal Government. desires to stay in the 
estate-tax field and as the amount in proportion to the total need 
is relatively small it is suggested that they permit a very sub- 
stantial credit to the States so that they will be in the inheritance- 
tax field only to the extent of making impossible the escape of 
wealth from inheritance taxes by preventing States from setting 
themselves up as havens of refuge from inheritance taxes. 

In some way the Federal Government should think in terms of 
retiring from this field, elther by its abolition in the 1938 Federal 
Revenue Act or in some other way adjusting it so that they will 
not, as now, be, in fact, taxing the States by diminishing the 
amount which they can levy on in the estates of those dying, 
seeking the benefits of the laws of devolution enacted by various 
States of the Union. 

Second. In the event that the Federal Government is of opinion 
that it cannot retire from the inheritance-tax field despite the 
fact that it has done that on every other occasion when it has 
gone into that particular revenue pasture, then the 1938 Federal 
Revenue Act should permit a very substantial credit to be given 
the States. The 1938 Federal revenue proposal forces the States to 
tax wealth in the smaller brackets. It practically denies to the 
States any substantial amount from the larger accumulations 
of wealth. The credit permitted in the House bill is, in fact, 
of no benefit to the State because the difficulties that have been 
added make the situation so complicated that the States will, in 
fact, not only lose revenue but in addition will cause the citizens 
to suffer a tremendous amount of inconvenience in settling 
estates. It would seem that the Federal Government should 
have in mind, as the States always must have in mind, that 
citizens are the ones who pay taxes and that a tax law that 
causes administrative activities to be such as to harass those 
who are in substance the taxpayers is extremely bad under our 
form of government. The House bill as now before the Senate 
so far as it relates to the inheritance tax is extremely unfair 
to the States and unfair to the taxpayers so far as it attempts 
to relate itself between Federal taxation and State taxation. 

Third. In the event that the Federal Government will not 
withdraw from the estate-tax field and in the event that the 
1938 Federal Revenue Act cannot be changed so as to give the 
States a substantial credit so that there can be a restoration 
of revenue from this source for the States, it is suggested that 
the 1938 Federal revenue bill reenact what has heretofore been 
reenacted in the subsequent revenue bills from 1926 on. The 
present law, while working an injustice to the States is preferable 
to the proposed law in the 1938 Federal Revenue Act. Even the 
advantage suggested, accompanied as it is with all of the difi- 
culties that are going to arise both in respect to the administra- 
tor and the taxpayer, is not warranted because a continuation 
of the existing law would be preferable to that proposed in the 
House bill for the 1938 Federal Revenue Act. 

Massachusetts has lost substantially since the 1932 Federal 
Revenue Act increased the percentages on large estates. Prob- 
ably the New England States as a whole have contributed more 
than any other group of States in the entire Nation to the Fed- 
eral Government because of the encroachment into the inherit- 
ance-tax field by the large rates employed since 1932. The States 
haye hoped that the Federal Government would give some con- 
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sideration to the States in inheritance taxation but each suc- 
ceeding revenue act has seemingly disregarded them more and 
more. 

The gift tax has prevented Massachusetts from getting sub- 
stantial revenue because it has encouraged the distribution of 
fortunes other than by the laws of evolution. The increased 
rates in the various acts which have been superimposed on the 
1926 Revenue Act without permitting any credit have further re- 
duced the amount to which Massachusetts fairly should be enti- 
tiled under normal workings of the inheritance tax law. 

Massachusetts had a substantial revenue from such estates as 
those of Mr. William A. Gaston, Mr. Charles Sumner Bird, Mr. 
Earl Chariton, Mr. James J. Storrow, Mr. William A. Paine, and 
others, who died prior to the present high rates of the Federal 
Government. If those persons had died subsequent to the recent 
Federal revenue acts or under the proposed 1938 revenue act, 
Massachusetts would have lost upwards of $30,000,000 in these 
estates alone. It would seem that the Federal Government could 
very well give a little consideration to the States and for Mas- 
sachusetts I sincerely hope that in the event that the estate tax 
and gift tax cannot be completely abandoned under the Federal 
revenue bill or a substantial credit given to Massachusetts from 
gifts or estates that are taxed by the Federal Government of those 
who are residents of Massachusetts, the proposal of the 1938 rev- 
enue bill be abandoned and the old or present law be substituted 
in its place, all of which is respectfully submitted for your con- 
sideration. 

Please accept my apologies for writing you at length but the 
matter is of grave concern to me and I would be frankly uneasy 
unless I had written you in this way. 

With very high regards, 

Cordially yours, 
Henry F. Lone, 


Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
. Washington, April 5, 1938. 

My Dear Senator: I am pleased to comply with your request 
for comments on the letter sent to you by Henry F. Long, Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation, dated 
March 28, 1938. Commissioner Long urges (a) that the Federal 
Government withdraw completely from the estate and gift-tax 
field, (b) that in the absence of such withdrawal the Federal 
Government allow a greater credit against Federal taxes for death 
taxes paid to States, and (c) that, in the event neither of these 
procedures is possible, the Revenue Act of 1938 retain the credit- 
ing provision as originally enacted in 1926. 

In support of his contention that the Federal Government 
should withdraw from the death-tax field, Mr. Long maintains 
that the power of regulating transfers of property at death rests 
with the States and that therefore they are the logical agents 
for imposing transfer taxes; that the Federal Government has 
encroached upon a field preempted by the States; and, finally, 
that the States have great need for estate and gift tax revenue. 

With reference to the statement that the death taxes can 
properly be imposed only by the States, attention may be drawn 
to the fact that the Federal Government has a right under the 
Constitution to levy taxes on transfers at death and the further 
fact that estates large enough to be taxable have been accumu- 
lated. under the protection of and with the benefit of services 
afforded by the Federal Government. Aside from these considera- 
tions, the case for Federal death taxes derives adequate merit 
from its economic characteristics. The withdrawal of the Fed- 
eral Government from the death-tax field would.not only involve 
a loss of $300,000,000 or more of annual Federal revenue but also 
the sacrifice of one of the means for the proper application of 
the ability-to-pay theory of taxation. 

The fact that the Federal Government draws upon some of 
the same sources of tax revenue as are used by the States is 
not necessarily undesirable from the point of view of the States; 
on the contrary, in this instance it is to their advantage. Federal 
participation in the death-tax field eliminates interstate com- 
petition and makes the effective imposition of State death duties 
actually possible. Prior to the adoption of a Federal estate tax 
with the crediting feature for State taxes, certain States, by hold- 
ing forth the prospect of extremely low or nonexistent State 
death duties to persons of wealth, were bidding fair to seriously 
undermine State revenue from this source. Following the adop- 
tion of the crediting device, State collections from death taxes 
greatly increased, from $96,000,000 in 1926 to $183,000,000 in 
1931. Writers on American taxation frequently point out that 
were the Federal estate duty to be abolished much of the progress 
made in the character of State inheritance taxation would be 
largely lost. The tax commission of the State of New York, for 
instance, made the following significant observations in its 1926 
annual report: 

“There is great danger, if not a probability, that, with the Fed- 
eral Government entirely withdrawn from this field of taxation, 
the State laws would become so unequal and discriminatory that 
there would be an irresistible demand for their complete aboli- 
tion * * + the credit provision of the present Federal law 
constitutes not an unwarranted interference with, but a guaranty 
to the States which desire such a system of taxation, that they 
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To maintain that the Federal Government may properly par- 
ticipate in the death-tax field and do so to the advantage of the 
States is not to deny that the simultaneous taxation of property 
transfers at death by the Federal Government and the States re- 
quires coordination, or that the distribution of revenue sources be- 
tween the various governmental levels may require reexamination. 
The Federal Government, like the States, wishes to diminish Fed- 
eral-State tax conflict and increase fiscal coordination. These 
results, however, are not to be achieved simply by unilateral action; 
mor can the problem be disposed of by reference to the issue as 
to which level of government occupied a particular field of taxa- 
tion first. Any reallocation of revenue sources between govern- 
mental levels must, in the final analysis, depend upon the distri- 
bution of governmental functions between these same ental 
levels. This applies to the possible withdrawal of the Federal 
Government from the death-tax field as well as to the proposal 
83 amount of death-tax credit for taxes paid to States be 

Ir the trend in the division of governmental functions between 

governmental levels is placing an increasing functional load upon 
the Federal Government in relation to State and local govern- 
ments (as, in fact, it has in recent years), then it would seem that 
the Federal Government has a more valid case for an increased 
share in tax collections than have the other governmental levels. 
However, pending a comprehensive consideration of the complicated 
fiscal interrelationship between the Federal Government and the 
States, there is no acceptable basis for disposing of the question 
of the proper distribution of either property transfer tax revenue 
or any other tax revenue between the Federal Government and the 
States. 
- It was because of these considerations, I believe, that the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, in its draft of the proposed Reve- 
nue Act of 1938, did not undertake to readjust the division of 
inheritance- and estate-tax revenue between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. The revision of the credit allowed against 
Federal estate taxes for taxes paid to States as proposed in H. R. 
9682 would leave the total burden of estate taxes wholly un- 
changed and would leave the States’ aggregate share of revenue 
little affected. 

The proposal to revise the basis of the credit allowed against 
Federal estate taxes was prompted solely by considerations of 
administrative simplicity. The present provision of the law is 
unnecessarily complex in that it requires the computation of 
estate-tax liability under two separate rate schedules for the sole 
purpose of determining the amount of credit permitted for taxes 
paid to States. In view of this consideration, I am unable to 
appreciate the validity of Commissioner Long's statement to the 
effect that the proposed credit under H. R. 9682 so complicates 
the law that it will cause taxpayers to suffer a tremendous amount 
of inconvenience in settling estates. In allowing the elimination 
of all references to the Revenue Act of 1926, and in providing a 
single rate scale where two now exist, it seems quite clear that 
the proposal would accomplish a simplification rather than a 
complication of the Federal estate tax. e 

While the proposal to it taxpayers a credit against Federal 
tax liability for taxes paid to States, to the extent of 16.5 percent 
of the tax imposed under the rates contained in the Revenue Act 
óf 1935, would leave the total amount of such credits unaffected, 
it would affect estates of different sizes differently. Because of 
the different character of the rate schedules and the different size 
of the specific exemptions, as between the Revenue Acts of 1926 
and 1935, net estates (before specific exemption of $40,000) of 
less than 1.2 million dollars would be allowed a larger credit for 
‘State death taxes than at present, and estates of more than 1.2 
million dollars would receive a lesser credit. -Over 98 percent of all 
taxable estates would thus be allowed a greater credit for State 
taxes under the proposal than under the present law. 

It is not possible to conclude definitely whether Massachusetts 
will stand to or lose from the proposed change (a) because 
the distribution of estates by size is not available for Massachu- 
setts, and (b) because data are not available, by States, to show 
separately the credit for State taxes for returns filed under 
the 1935 act. The combined data available for all returns filed 
during 1938 show that, in Massachusetts, the credit allowed for 
State taxes (1.68 million dollars) amounted to 17 percent of total 
Federal tax liability (9.87 million dollars). If all the Massachusetts 
returns filed during 1936 had been filed under the Revenue Act of 
1935, the result would have been even more favorable to the pro- 
posed credit of 16.5 percent contained in H. R. 9682, inasmuch as the 
credit under the present law is relatively less important under the 
rate structure of the Revenue Act of 1935 than under that of 
prior acts. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROSWELL MAGILL, Under Secretary. 

Hon. Davin I. WALSH 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


TRANSFER OF ENLISTED MEN OF COAST GUARD TO COAST GUARD 
RESERVE—MOTION TO RECONSIDER 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I enter a motion to reconsider 

the vote by which Senate bill 2206, to provide for the trans- 

fer of enlisted men of the Coast Guard to the Coast Guard 

Reserve, was passed. Some points have been brought to my 
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attention of which I was not cognizant, and I therefore 

enter the motion to reconsider. 

5 PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion will be en- 
ed. 

Mr. KING. I also ask that the House be requested to 
return the bill to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
House will be requested to return the bill to the Senate, 
THREE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF SWEDISH SETTLEMENT OF 

DELAWARE VALLEY 
NEW SWEDEN, 1638-1938 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, this year, 1938, marks 
the three hundredth anniversary of the first permanent set- 
tlement in the Delaware Valley. This settlement, the colony 
of New Sweden, embraced parts of present States of Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New Jersey. 

The two ships—the Kalmar Nyckel (Key of Kalmar), a 
frigate, and the Fogel Grip (Bird Griffon), a sloop, landed 
during March 1638 on the banks of the Minquas Kill 
(Christina River) on a ledge of rock now within the limits 
of the city of Wilmington, These ships formed the van- 
guard of the Swedish settlement in the Delaware Valley. 
The Kalmar Nyckel was the Swedish Mayflower, and the 
Rocks at Wilmington are the “Plymouth Rock” of Delaware. 

CONGRESSIONAL NOTICE OF COMMEMORATION 

The Congress of the United States has taken official 
notice of this historical event and the commemoration 
thereof by a joint resolution of the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
Public Resolution No. 91, approved May 15, 1936, author- 
izing the coinage of commemorative half dollars, and the 
the joint resolution, Public Resolution No. 102, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, approved June 5, 1936, authorizing and 
requesting the President of the United States to extend to 
the Government of Sweden an invitation to join with the 
Government and the people of the United States in a fit- 
ting and appropriate observance of the tercentenary of the 
first permanent settlement of Swedish colonists in Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New Jersey. This reso- 
lution also created the United States Delaware Valley Ter- 
centenary Commission for that purpose, which Commission 
consists of the following: 

United States Delaware Valley Tercentenary Commission: 
Joseph F. Guffey, Senator from Pennsylvania; A. Harry 
Moore, Senator from New Jersey; John G. Townsend, Jr. 
Senator from Delaware; James J. Davis, Senator from Penn- 
sylvania; Ernest Lundeen, Senator from Minnesota; Patrick 
J. Boland, Representative from Pennsylvania; Harry L. 
Haines, Representative from Pennsylvania; Francis E. 
Walter, Representative from Pennsylvania; Pehr G. Holmes, 
Representative from Massachusetts; Harris Samonisky, of 
Delaware; Carl F. Scheidt, of Pennsylvania; Richard S. Rod- 
ney, of Delaware; Alexander B. Geary, of Pennsylvania; 
Christopher L. Ward, of Delaware. 

CROWN PRINCE AND CROWN PRINCESS WILL ATTEND 

The Swedish Government has accepted the invitation of 
the President of the United States. Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolphus of Sweden and Crown Princess Louise, the grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria of Great Britain, will head the 
royal commission to attend the principal festivities in the 
United States during the week of June 27. 

The vessel bearing the royal commission will arrive at 
Wilmington, direct from Sweden, on June 27, 1938, and will 
be escorted up the Delaware River by a Swedish man-of-war, 
where they will be greeted by the President of the United 
States and special representatives of the American Govern- 
ment as well as by the officials from the various State ter- 
centenary commissions of the Union. The royal visitors 
will dedicate a monument at Wilmington which is a gift 
of the people of Sweden to the United States in commemora- 
tion of this historic event. This monument will be placed 
at the point of landing of the colonists in a newly created 
State park between the Christina River and Old Swedes 
Church. The monument, by the noted Swedish sculptor 
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Carl Milles, will contain a representation, in highly polished 
black granite, of the Kalmar Nyckel under full sail. 
DELAWARE TERCENTENARY COMMISSION 


The Delaware commission was created by a joint resolu- 
tion in the 1935 Delaware Legislature, which resolution 
stated in part: 

Whereas the year 1938 will mark the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the first permanent settlement upon Delaware soil, a 
settlement which was made by the Swedes on the banks of the 
Christina River on the site of the present city of Wilmington at 
a placed called “The Rocks,” and which was the first settlement 
of the colony of New Sweden; and 

Whereas this settlement was the beginning of a permanent 
government for the earliest permanent inhabitants of the present 
State of Delaware as well as the present State of Pennsylvania 
and of western New Jersey; and 

Whereas the people of Delaware have always taken great pride 
in their history and traditions and have piously preserved for 
posterity their ancient landmarks; and 

Whereas it is proposed that a State, interstate, national, and 
international celebration be held in 1938 commemorating the first 
permanent establishment of European civilization in the Dela- 
ware River Valley at “The Rocks” on the Christina River— 

The legislature therefore created the State Tercentenary 
Commission to carry into effect the purpose of the reso- 
lution. 

STATE COMMEMORATIONS AND HISTORICAL GROUPS COOPERATING 


Many of the other States have created, by action of their 
Stae legislature, State tercentenary commissions, includ- 
ing the great State of Minnesota, the majority of whose 
citizens are of Scandinavian descent. In addition to the 
State commissions, many historical societies are cooperat- 
ing, such as the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical So- 
Cieties, the John Morton Memorial Museum, the Swedish- 
American Tercentenary Association, the Federal Writers’ 
Project of the W. P. A. in New Jersey, the New Jersey State 
Board of Education, the John Hanson Society of Maryland, 
and other historical and educational groups too numerous 
to mention. 

THE HERITAGE OF THE SETTLERS 

Before discussing the actual settlement in the middle of 
March 1638, it is believed that it will be appropriate to 
briefly summarize the heritage of the settlers, because an 
understanding of their history and tradition will more 
readily explain the influences of the settlers on our own 
history. 

A SELF-GOVERNING PEOPLE 

They had the heritage of a political government which 
dates back 1,200 years. The first Swedish Riksdag met in 
1435 at Arboga and, next to the Icelandic and the English, it 
is the oldest national assembly in Europe. In 1611 the 
Swedish Parliament, which had been established in 1435, 
was enlarged to admit all classes, including the peasantry. 

Sweden is about the size of the State of California. It 
has retained its freedom from any foreign domination and 
it has been impelled during its long history to wage war to 
defend itself from foreign encroachment. Gustaf Vasa, the 
patriot hero of Sweden, with an army of citizens from 
Dalarna, led a successful revolution against the last tyrant 
of Sweden in the fifteenth century. 

During the reign of Gustavus the Second the special 
privileges of the nobility were curtailed and the peasants 
could hold the crown offices or become officers in the royal 
army. It will, therefore, be seen that they were imbued 
with democratic principles and they were trained in the 
art of democratic self-government. 

They have never swerved from that principle and today it 
is one of the characteristics of that nation. 

THE VIKINGS 


In the days of antiquity the seafaring men of Sweden 
joined with other Scandinavians in the Viking expeditions to 
France, Great Britain, and in far-off Byzantium in the 
Mediterranean. Scholars.of race migration are of the opin- 
ion that the Gothic tribe came originally from the southern 
part of Sweden known as Götaland. The Vikings penetrated 
eastward, following the routes of trade to the Black Sea and 
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to Asia, and during the ninth century a Swedish Viking 
chieftain, Rurik, established a dynasty which ruled over 
Russia for 700 years. 

The Swedish political territory at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, including Finland, encircled the Baltic, and 
Charles the Twelfth projected a plan of union with Prussia, 
Poland, Turkey, and Ukraine as a buffer between Russia and 
western Europe. 

It is interesting to note that Marshall Foch and Clemen- 
ceau endeavored to establish a like barrier at the end of the 
World War. 

MIGRATIONS OF THE RACE 

For many centuries the Norsemen had sailed up and down 
the coast of Europe and the Mediterranean. Tacitus, the 
Roman historian and geographer, in speaking of the Viking 
raids, referred to the “Suiones,” the Swedes, as a powerful 
tribe, skilled in the use of weapons and ships. They con- 
quered a whole province in France and settled it and the 
land was called Normandy, and from Normandy came Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, who won the Battle of Hastings in 1066 
and established a permanent dynasty in Great Britain. They 
settled in the British Isles, and gave the name to England. 
They settled colonies called Estland, Livland, and Enger- 
manland, now part of Finland, Estonia, and Latvia. They 
also had settlements in Pomerania and Lithuania, and had 
à colony on the Black Sea. The latter was repatriated only 
in recent years. 

FINLAND AND DELAWARE 

Finland was a part of Sweden until 1809 when it became 
a part of Russia. Therefore at the time of the settlement of 
New Sweden in Delaware, Finland was a part of the kingdom 
of Sweden and a number of Swedish Finns were a part of 
the expedition to New Sweden. The services of these Finns 
in the Swedish expedition will be given appropriate recogni- 
tion during the tercentenary and the Government of Finland 
is participating in the commemorative program. 

SETTLEMENT OF DELAWARE 600 YEARS AFTER DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY 
LEIF ERICSON 

Gustavus Adolphus, 600 years after the discovery of 
America by Leif Ericson, laid his plans for the settlement 
on the Delaware in 1625. Almost 13 years before the Kalmar 
vyckel landed in Wilmington, the Swedish South Co. was 
organized for the purpose of establishing a colony in 
America. Sweden, however, was at that time engaged in 
the Thirty Years War, and the project failed. A similar 
company was organized in 1629 composed solely of Swedes, 
but this company, like its predecessor, failed by reason of the 
fact that the country was engrossed in the continental wars: 
The plans received a serious blow in 1632 when Sweden was 


shocked by the news of the death of Gustavus Adolphus in- 


the battle of Lutzen in Germany. 

The plans of the hero king, Gustavus Adolphus for a 
New Sweden in America were therefore postponed. It is 
interesting to contemplate what would have been the course 
of American history if his wise and ambitious plans had not 
been dissipated by the constant warfare of the Swedish bat- 
talions on the numerous battlefields of the Continent. 

In 1637 the project came under the control of the great 
Swedish Chancelor Axel Oxenstjerna who served as a re- 
gent during the minority of Christina, the daughter of 
Gustavus. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO PETER MINUIT 

The services of Peter Minuit, a Walloon, who had many 
compatriots employed in the iron industry in Sweden, was 
engaged as the director of the project. Minuit had an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Delaware country, having served in 
New Netherlands (New York). The Swedish Admiral Flem- 
ing was also interested in the project with Oxenstjerna. 

Detailed instructions were issued to Minuit as the leader 
of the expedition, advising him as to the route to follow, 
the policies to be adhered to. Among the instructions to 
Minuit were that he was to purchase the land from the 
Indians, that he should see to it that the colonists did no 
harm to the Indians, and he was also admonished that 
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prayers were to be conducted morning and evening and that 
anyone who was absent from religious services should be 


penalized. 
THE SHIPS LEAVE GOTHENBURG 

Vessels for the expedition were equipped in November 1637 
and in December the vessels were on the high seas. The 
cargo of the vessels included trinkets and goods of trade for 
the Indians, the famous Swedish-steel knives and axes, and 
provisions for the colonists. In addition to the colonists the 
expedition included 23 soldiers under the command of Capt. 
Mans Nelsson Kling. After a perilous and difficult voyage 
sufficient to test the stoutest hearts the Kalmar Nyckel and 
the Fogel Grip sailed up the Delaware in March 1638. 

LANDING OF THE SHIPS 

A temporary landing was effected at Lewes, Del., at a prom- 
ontory at that place, and the colonists were so delighted at the 
sight of land following the stormy voyage that they called 
this promontory “Paradise Point.” They sailed up the 
mouth of the Minquas Kill (Christina River) and the ships 
cast anchor alongside “The Rocks” which was in the nature 
of a wharf of stones at a place within the present confines 
of the city of Wilmington at the foot of Sixth Street. 

PURCHASE OF THE LAND 

The vessels fired the Swedish salute and Minuit went 
ashore with his officers and the soldiers. The record shows 
that he saw no sign of any white people. After the expedi- 
tion had returned to the ships, an Indian chief with some 
of his retainers came to the Kalmar Nyckel to confer with 
the leaders of the expedition. They entered into negotia- 
tions with the red men for the purchase of the land adja- 
cent to the Christina River and all the territory within 
several days’ journey from that point. The agreement was 
made and ratified by the consent of the various Indian 
tribes concerned and the deeds were signed on the 25th 
day of March 1638. 

THE COLORS OF SWEDEN R 

The colors of Sweden were raised over the land and 
formal possession was taken in the name of the Kingdom 
of Sweden. 

The colonists erected a fort at the place of landing on 
the banks of Minquas Kill and here they erected a fort 
which was named after Queen Christina of Sweden. It 
was built of earth and wood in the shape of a square with 
bastions at its four corners. Inside the fort they made two 
log houses for the quarters for the troops and the colonists 
and for supplies. On the tenth day May 1638 some of the 
guns were taken from the Kalmar Nyckel and were mounted 
on the walls of the fort. When the ship sailed away they left 
the fate of the colony in the hands of Captain Kling and his 
23 soldiers, and the Commissary Hendrick Huygen. 

FORTY-FOUR YEARS BEFORE WILLIAM PENN 

Thus 44 years before William Penn landed in Penn- 
sylvania and 6 years before William Penn was born a per- 
manent Swedish settlement had been founded. Fort 
Christina was the first capital of the colony of New Sweden, 
the second was Tinicum (Philadelphia) in Pennsylvania, 
established in 1643 by Gov. Johan Printz (Bjornsson), a 
Swedish cavalry leader of great ability. William Penn bought 
land from three Swedish farmers, the Swensson brothers, for 
the site of Philadelphia, including the land on which Inde- 
pendence Hall was built and still stands. 

After the arrival of Gov. Johan Rising in 1654 the capital 
was again Fort Christina. A 

The centers of the first Swedish population were: Fort 
Christina (now Wilmington); Fort Trefaldighet (now New 
Castle) in Delaware; Upland (now Chester) and Tinicum 
(now Philadelphia) in Pennsylvania; Fort Elfsborg (now 
Salem), Swedesboro in New Jersey and Kent Island in Mary- 


land. 
THE DEATH OF PETER MINUIT 


The famous leader of the first Swedish expedition of 
colonists, Peter Minuit, unfortunately did not survive to see 
the progress of the colony which he had aided in founding. 
He returned with the Kalmar Nyckel in June 1638 and 
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sailed by way of the West Indies with the hope of capturing 
a large Spanish prize on the return voyage. 

He made port at St. Christopher and was invited by the 
skipper of a Dutch vessel from Rotterdam to be his guest 
on the latter ship. 

Suddenly a hurricane blew up and the Dutch vessel was 
torn from its anchor and was blown out to sea, and the vessel 
Was never heard from again. Sadly the crew of the Kalmar 
Nyckel returned to Gothenburg without its beloved com- 
mander. 

SECOND EXPEDITION 

Another group of colonists was organized under the leader- 
ship of Petter Ridder, and this expedition sailed in the fall 
of 1639 also on the Kalmar Nyckel. 

OLDEST PROTESTANT CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 

Among the passengers was the renowned Reverend Tor- 
killus who was delegated to serve as the first minister of the 
Lutheran faith in America. He was the first of a distin- 
guished group of spiritual advisers to the Colony. A memo- 
rial to these ministers is the old Swede’s Church in Wilming- 
ton, the oldest Protestant church in the United States con- 
tinuously used for religious service, the church having 
been dedicated in 1699. Another famous church is the Gloria 
Dei Church in Philadelphia which was also established by 
the Swedes and dedicated in 1700. Other well-known spirit- 
ual advisers of the colonists were the Reverend Erick Björk 
and the Reverend Dr. Nicholas Cöllin, who was the last of 
a Swedish line of pastors in the former territory of New 
Sweden, who died in Philadelphia in 1831. : 

The Kalmar Nyckel made three voyages between 1640 and 
1642. In all, four voyages, and on each trip carried addi- 
tional colonists and equipment to Delaware. 

GOV. JOHAN PRINTZ 

Johan Printz (Bjornsson) was chosen Governor of New 
Sweden in 1642. He had been a dashing cavalry commander 
under Gustavus Adolphus. Printz was a colorful and pic- 
turesque personality from Småland, Sweden. He weighed 
close to 400 pounds and his height was almost in proportion. 
His very appearance was commanding and struck fear into 
the hearts of his enemies. The Indians had a wholesome 
respect for the Governor. 

The territory of New Sweden under the administration of 
Johan Printz (Bjornsson) extended from Cape Henlopen, 
Delaware, to the side opposite Trenton on the Pennsylvania 
side and from Cape May on the New Jersey side to Racoon 
Creek at Bridgeport. 

The Governor soon decided after he had surveyed the sit- 
uation in the colony that it was advantageous to consolidate 
the authority of the Swedish Crown. He therefore paid a 
visit with his soldiers to the English colony at the mouth of 
Salem Creek, and the Governor gave this colony the choice 
of allegiance to the Swedish Crown or returning to their 
former homes in New England. The English accepted the 
Governor’s offer of allegiance to the Swedish Crown. Gov- 
ernor Printz made the same offer to the Dutch settlers along 
the Delaware River, which was likewise accepted. 

BUILDING OF FORTS 

Governor Printz soon became aware of the necessity for 
further military protection, and near the present city of 
Salem he constructed Fort Elfsborg on a point jutting into 
the river. The heaviest artillery available were placed in 
this fort and it was garrisoned by 16 soldiers. The Governor 
built an official residence (Printzhof) on Tinicum Island 
(now Philadelphia), and here he built another fortification, 
Fort Gothenburg. 

This fort was constructed to serve as an outpost against 
the Dutch who had built fortifications north of Tinicum 
Island at Fort Nassau. Printzhof was the headquarters of 
the colonial government of New Sweden. 

The residence of the Governor on Tinicum Island was in 
that day a magnificent dwelling. It was referred to as one 
of the best residences between Virginia and New Amsterdam. 
It is stated that 6,000 bricks for fire places and chimneys had 
been imported from Sweden for this dwelling. Furniture, 
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windowpanes, and the glassware were likewise imported from 
Sweden. 
ORIGINATORS OF AMERICAN LOG CABIN 

The colonists constructed substantial log cabins of a type 
which were similar to the cabins later built by colonists from 
other lands. They resembled the log cabins built in their 
homeland, and it became a distinctive type which was copied 
in other colonies. They have been referred to as the origin- 
ators of the American log cabin. 

The Swedish settlers were excellent craftsmen and iron- 
workers and were adept at working with copper and other 
metals. 

Fort Gothenburg was destroyed by the explosion of a 
powder magazine in November 1645. This fire also destroyed 
the Governor’s dwelling, Printzhof. But the Governor was 
not to be discouraged by this catastrophe. His residence 
was rebuilt in an even finer style than the former residence. 

MISFORTUNE BEFALLS THE COLONY 

Three vessels which subsequently sailed for the colony 
met with misfortune. The vessel Katt was shipwrecked in 
the West Indies and her passengers were imprisoned by the 
Spanish. Only 19 of a crew of 70, including men, women, 
and children, finally survived to be ransomed and returned 
to their native land. 

A further expedition was organized by them and, fheir ves- 
sel being found unseaworthy, they chartered a second vessel, 
the Eagle, which was captured by the British. The vessel was 
subsequently released and started on the voyage across the 
Atlantic. A Turkish pirate vessel attacked the ship and in 
the combat which ensued the Eagle escaped destruction only 
to be struck by the plague. When this vessel finally cast 
anchor in the Delaware, it is stated that the crew was too 
weak to leave the vessel. One hundred passengers out of 
350 died during the hazardous journey. 

HARDSHIPS ENDURED 

Another vessel, the Golden Shark, by an error of navi- 
gation, sailed into the Hudson River and was captured by 
the Dutch Governor of New Netherlands. 

The failure of these latter expeditions did great damage 
to the colony. Necessary supplies, arms, and munitions 
and equipment for the struggling colonists were lacking and 
the expected addition of new colonists failed to materialize. 
The garrison under Governor Printz was reduced to less than 
100 men. The health of the Governor had been undermined 
by his great efforts to govern the colony under these trying 
conditions, and finally in 1653 he was recalled to Stockholm. 

His son-in-law, Papegoja, was appointed to act in his stead. 
Papegoja was not an adequate administrator and Stockholm 
sent Johan Riesing to supersede him. The situation which 
faced Riesing as the new Governor was desperate. 

When the news of the capture of the Golden Shark 
reached the colony the last hope of aid disappeared and 
Riesing was compelled to surrender to Stuyvesant. 

FINNISH COLONISTS ARRIVE 

After the Dutch took possession, another expedition from 
Sweden arrived in Delaware on the vessel Mercurius, and the 
passengers were composed largely of colonists from Finland. 

One of the conditions of the surrender of the colony to 
Stuyvesant was that the Swedes retained full possession of 
their lands. This condition was respected, and for many 
years the Dutch and the Swedes lived in complete harmony. 


SETTLEMENTS IN MARYLAND AND NEW JERSEY 


In the meantime a large number of Swedish and Finnish 
settlers had moved into New Jersey and into Maryland. A 
large group moved in stages into southern Maryland by way 
of Kent. Included in this number which moved into south- 
ern Maryland and finally into western Maryland was a part 
of the famous Hanson family, ancestors of John Hanson, 
President of the United States in Congress assembled under 
the Articles of Confederation, our first written Constitution. 

THE HANSON FAMILY 

In writing of the Hanson family in the Maryland Club 
Woman, volume VII, No. 2, the historian, W. N. Morell, has 
called attention to the fact the Hanson family produced one 
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president under the Articles of Confederation, two presi- 
dents under the Constitution, two signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, one signer of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, one signer of the Constitution, and five signers of the 
Maryland Declaration of Freemen, which declaration pre- 
ceded the Declaration of Independence. 

The Dutch rule finally passed into the hands of the Eng- 
lish and from that date on the history of Delaware is prob- 
ably better known, but the preceding years I have but briefly 
outlined in this discussion. 

THE WORK OF THE COLONISTS 

Although the great majority of the Swedish settlers on 
the Delaware became cultivators of the soil, a large number 
also entered into the mechanical, artistic, and professional 
fields. They brought the first of European art and culture 
into the Delaware Valley. 

The first organ built in the New World was constructed 
by a Swede in Philadelphia. The father of American fine 
arts was a Swede, Gustaf Hesselius. Many of the descend- 
ents of Swedish colonists in Delaware fought as officers in 
the War of the Revolution under the command of George 
Washington. They established the Christian religion in the 
whole of the Delaware Valley including Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 

JOHN MORTON, SIGNER OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

A descendant of one of the first settlers in Wilmington, 
John Morton, was a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He cast the deciding vote for that Declaration. 

These same settlers built the first ships and erected the 
first mills in the Delaware Valley, and also made the first 
translation of the Bible into the Indian tongue. 

TWO NEW STARS IN THE AMERICAN FLAG 

The colony of New Sweden became the nucleus of two of 
the Original Thirteen States, Delaware and Pennsylvania, 
and it contributed substantially to two other States; New 
Jersey and Maryland. Sweden, therefore, was one of three 
European mother countries of the American Union, the other 
two being England and the Netherlands. 

These Swedish colonists founded the first schools, the first 
churches, and the first law courts in the Delaware Valley, 
thus laying the foundation for civilization in that territory. 
Out of this territory were carved two States of the American 
Union, Delaware and Pennsylvania. They placed two stars 
in the American flag. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9621) making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. Tuomas of Okla- 
homa, Mr. Apams, and Mr. Nye conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

PRINTING OF NOTES TO RULES OF CIVIL PROCEDURE FOR DISTRICT 
COURTS OF UNITED STATES 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate House 
Concurrent Resolution 47, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring), That the Notes to the Rules of Civil Procedure for the 
District Courts of the United States, prepared under the direction 
of the Advisory Committee on Rules for Civil Procedure, be 
printed as a House document; and that 26,000 additional copies 
shall be printed, of which 17,000 copies shall be for the use of the 


House document room and 9,000 copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate document room. 


Mr. HAYDEN, I move that the Senate concur in the 
resolution, 
The motion was agreed to. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair) 
laid before the Senate a message from the President of the 
United States submitting the nomination of Charles J. 
Maxcy, of New Jersey, as Director of Finance and Accounts 
Division of the United States Housing Authority, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, which were ordered to be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further re- 
ports of committees, the clerk will state, in order, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the nominations of post- 
masters on the Executive Calendar be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, April 
8, 1938, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 7 (legis- 
lative day of January 5), 1938 
UNITED States HOUSING AUTHORITY 
Charles J. Maxcy, of New Jersey, to be Director of Finance 
and Accounts Division of the United States Housing Au- 
thority. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 7 
(legislative day of January 5), 1938 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Samuel J. Sanders, Fayette. 
James L. Day, Hartselle. 
James R. Moody, Russell 
Roy G. Carpenter, Winfield. 
OKLAHOMA 

Mary B. Weathers, Grove. 
Laura L. Bennett, Mountain Park, 
James T. Norton, Nowata. 
James McK. Williams, Walters. 

` TEXAS 
James O. Allen, Arp. 
Prentice A. Hayes, Barstow. 
Marvin A. Anderson, Cleveland. 
Frederick M. Faust, Comfort. 
Albert A. Allison, Corsicana. 
Jack B. Kerr, Cotulla. 
Oscar W. Koym, East Bernard. 
Warren C. Fargason, Hermleigh, 
Lucie Hill, Hull. 
Edwin D. Holchak, Kenedy. 
‘Carl W. Amberg, La Grange. 
Willie L. Nelson, Mount Vernon. 
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Mae Whitley, New Waverly. 
Mabel B. McConnico, Port Lavaca. 
Mills Awbrey, Presidio. 

William P. Lawrence, Quitman. 
Theodore M. Herring, San Angelo. 
Clyde Griffith, Sanderson. 

Edgar F. Bonorden, Sinton. 

John L. Brunner, Taylor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Blessed be the name of the Lord our God, who is the in- 
spiration of every good and perfect thought. We pray Thee 
that the words of our mouth and the meditations of our 
hearts may be acceptable in Thy sight; bear with us and 
renew a right spirit within us. We thank Thee for the wis- 
dom and the knowledge which have come down to us from 
the mighty past. As noble deeds never die, inspire us to 
thus work and live for the generations to come. We pray 
Thee to keep us from all misunderstandings and misappre- 
hensions; allow not the din and dust of controversy to re- 
tard wise progress. Remind us these days, our Heavenly 
Father, of the final scenes of our Savior. Let His voice 
be heard in all hearts: “He that doeth the truth cometh to 
the light.” Almighty God, enable us to speak the brave 
word, do the brave deed, and live the brave life, and Thine is 
the praise forever. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the House is requested, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 9621. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
a bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 2206. An act to provide for the transfer of enlisted 
men of the Coast Guard to the Coast Guard Reserve. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 9995. An act making appropriations for the Military 
Establishment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House thereon and appoints Mr. CoPELAND, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma, Mr. SHEPPARD, and Mr. 
TOwNsEND to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 112. An act for the relief of O. W. Waddle; 

S. 283. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. H. McClary; 

S. 2022. An act for the relief of Lt. V. Balletto, and 
others; 

S. 2091. An act for the relief of Ada Saul, Steve Dolack, 
the estate of Anthony Dolack, and Marie McDonald; 

S. 2138. An act for the relief of Nelson W. Apple, George 
Marsh, and Camille Carmignani; 

S. 2261. An act for the relief of Scott Hart; 

S. 2378. An act for the relief of Sam Green; 

S. 2427. An act for the relief of the estates of Al Cochran, 
Willis Cochran, and Russell Cochran, and for the relief of 
Shirley Cochran and Matilda Cochran; and 

S. 3130. An act for the relief of W. O. West. 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 9621) 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and request a conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask my colleague the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, also chairman of the subcommittee, this 
question: In looking over this appropriation bill this morn- 
ing as it came from the Senate, I find that out of 106 
amendments attached to the bill by the Senate 75 are in- 
creases in the amount of appropriation amounting to mil- 
lions and millions of dollars. There is only one reduction, 
an item which is reduced from $15,000 to $5,000, an amount 
that is supposed to be paid to a State, a measly little change. 
I would like to know whether the conferees to be appointed 
by the Speaker are going to go into this conference with 
the idea that we shall try to hold to the House bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I may say in answer to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that I expect to call a meeting 
of the entire subcommittee on the Interior Department ap- 
propriations and go over these amendments before we meet 
in conference, and I am going to ask the entire membership 
of the subcommittee to be put on this conference commit- 
tee so the gentleman from Pennsylvania will be one of the 
conferees that will handle the matter. 

Mr. RICH. I will say to my colleague from Colorado that 
if you are going to have the eight members of the subcom- 
mittee appointed, it does not look to me like a conference— 
it looks to me like an agreement. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no; there is not any 
agreement or anything of that kind. 

Mr. RICH. That is what we had last year when we had 
up our Interior appropriation bill after we had gone over 
to the Senate and worked hard and agreed to all the Senate 
wanted, and if the same thing is going to happen this year, 
the gentleman can leave me off of the conference com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am not responsible for what 
happened last year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? {After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
TAYLOR of Colorado, JOHNSON of Oklahoma, ScrucHamM, O'NEAL 
of Kentucky, FITZPATRICK, Leavy, RICH, LAMBERTSON, and 
CARTER. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and include therein 
a radio address I delivered last night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent 
of the House my distinguished colleague and fellow member 
of the Judiciary Committee, Judge Hosss, of Alabama, was 
last week granted 30 minutes in which to address the House 
today. 

The gentleman from Alabama thoughtfully requested and 
secured the allotment of this time for the purpose of com- 
memorating the twenty-fifth aniversary of the coming to this 
body of the Honorable Harron W. Sumners, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee. Judge Hosss has been called home 
because of the lamentable death of his mother, and the 
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sympathy of every Member of the House goes out to him 
in this hour of sadness and grief. N 

Before leaving Washington the gentleman from Alabama, 
with his accustomed thoughtfulness and consideration, re- 
quested the Speaker to transfer his time to another mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, in order that the tribute 
which he had planned might be paid to Judge Sumwners. 
The Speaker has graciously granted the request and has 
recognized me for the period of time which was previously 
allotted to Judge Hosss, 

In view of the parliamentary situation today and after 
consulting with our Speaker, our leader and my colleagues 
on the Judiciary Committee, I shall not ask the time al- 
lotted to the distinguished gentleman from Alabama, but, 
instead, Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the Recorp and to include 
therein the remarks which Judge Hosss intended and de- 
sired to make, with some additional observations of my own, 
and also a letter from the Vice President of the United 
States; and, in addition, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that all members of the Judiciary Committee may 
have the same privilege to extend their remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, today the Honorable HATTON 
W. Sumners completed 25 years of continuous service in this 
body. 

In looking back over those well-filled years, we may not 
say that he has finished his course, for his star is still in its 
ascendancy and rising more rapidly than ever, but we may 
and do, with assurance, unite in testifying that he has kept 
the faith. 

Today he argued before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in support of the constitutionality of the so-called 
Municipal Bankruptcy Act. Tonight he is to fly to Louisville 
to speak before the Kentucky Bar Association. Thus he goes, 
with the fire and zeal and zest of youth, but in the ripeness 
of experience and wisdom, doing far more than his duty as 
a Member of Congress and as chairman of one of the hardest 
working committees on the Hill—the Committee on the 
Judiciary. His profound grasp of the wisdom of the past 
geared to his mighty work toward the solution of the pressing 
problems of the present and the building for a greater 
future. 

His wide reading and constructive meditation upon the 
proven truth, which he has made his own, have saturated him 
with the learning of the ages, yet he is as up-to-date as the 
latest edition. of your favorite newspaper and as forward 
looking as a prophet. 

The only things he does not know about today are that 
it is his congressional birthday and that we are celebrat- 
ing it. 

In him there is something of the height, rugged grandeur, 
and permanence of the mountains of his native Tennessee; 
the breadth of the prairies of Texas, the State which gave 
him to the Nation, and honored herself by honoring him, 

Like the wells gushing black gold, which have not only 
made Texas rich, but evidence stored riches in reserve, his 
mind is deep, its output enriching, and its store of riches 
practically inexhaustible. 

Born in Lincoln County, like Lincoln and so many other 
great minds, his is not the education of thé classroom. Few 
have read more from the printed page, but his profound 
knowledge of humanity, its behavior, its institutions, and its 
thought has come not only from his mastery of the books 
in libraries but also from continuous study of the book of life. 

His birthplace was near Fayetteville, Tenn. His father 
Was an officer in the armies of the Confederacy, an upstand- 
ing, honored citizen. His mother also was superior and 
noted for her sweetness, mentality, poise, and character. 
Before he reached majority financial reverses overtook the 
family. They moved to Texas and settled in Dallas County. 
His formal education stopped with less than a year of high 
school. Working in a store by day, he studied at night. 
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Reading law in a law office, sleeping in the library, he spent 
much time therein—not in sleep. With a ravenous appe- 
tite for knowledge he ate the principles of the law from 
those books, digested this diet, and built its contents into a 
retentive memory. So well did he employ the time he has 
spent with lawbooks that Chief Justice Taft called him “the 
best lawyer in the House of Representatives.” 

Out of his meager earnings in those early days he had to 
support himself and his family. From this experience he 
learned at least one priceless lesson, which too many of us 
never even study, the value of a dollar. While he is gen- 
erous, he has never become a waster. He is particularly 
zealous in husbanding funds of others entrusted to him for 
spending. For instance, since he has been chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the House has authorized some 
eight investigations to be made by that committee and has 
appropriated $35,000 to cover the cost of these investiga- 
tions. The investigations have been made, the work well 
done, but he has turned back into the Treasury more than 
half of the total amount appropriated. 

So marked has been his practice of stringent economy in 
spending such funds that the members of the committee 
love to tell this story: An old colored panhandler of his 
acquaintance stopped him one day and said, “Good mawnin’, 
Mr. Hatton. Sure is glad to see you. Yo’ ain’t got a quarter 
for the old nigger, has yo?” Judge Sumwners began run- 
ning his hands through his pockets, and after he had 
completed his search replied, “I declare I did have a quar- 
ter, but I don’t seem to be able to find it right now.” The 
Negro rejoined, “Wal, Mr. Hatton, please, suh, look again, 
‘cause if you had it you still got it!” $ 

He was admitted to the bar and began the practice of law 
in Dallas, Tex. When he was 24 years old, he was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Dallas County and served two terms. 
In 1906 and 1907 he was president of the District and County 
Attorneys Association of Texas. 

He was first elected Representative at Large from the State 
of Texas in 1912. Two years later, after the State had been 
redistricted, he was elected to represent the Fifth District, in 
which service he has continued ever since. 

While loyal to his southern heritage, he has never been a 
professional southermer. On the occasion of the ninety- 
eighth anniversary of the birth of General Grant, he de- 
livered an address in the House in which he paid tribute to 
General Grant for his aid and attitude of fairness to the 
South in those darker days which succeeded the dark and 
bloody days of the sixties. 

Judge Sumners was one of the very first men to appreciate 
and point out that the prosperity of the city man depends 
upon the prosperity of the farmer. His first important ad- 
dress in the House gave exposition and emphasis to this 
fact. ‘This speech was made in 1913, but long before then, 
and ever since, he has been the ardent champion of the 
cause of agriculture. In 1921 he was made chairman of a 
congressional committee on cotton, composed of two Sen- 
ators and himself. It is generally conceded that the work 
of this committee was instrumental in avoiding a disastrous 
panic which was then threatening. For years he wrote much 
and studied broadly upon the problems of agriculture. 
These studies took him to Europe repeatedly, for the purpose 
of making comparative studies in this field. 

Ever since the first of the so-called antilynching bills was 
introduced in Congress, Judge Sumwers has been one of the 
outstanding opponents of this proposed legislation. Like 
every enlightened person who knows the problem at first 
hand, he has always taken the highest ground in his op- 
position. He has never made any attempt to justify lynching 
but to the contrary his only thought is to seek to preserve 
the only force which can possibly prevent it—local commu- 
nity sentiment. His other great emphasis in the discussion 
of this question has always been: 


That document over in the Library is not the Con- 


stitution of this Nation. It is a body of organic law adopted by the 
people. However, beneath that document, beneath its words, is the 
Constitution of a living government. Our Government, by its 
nature, is built upon the people. Our real Constitution is a living 
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thing. It is rooted in the tal concepts of the people. 
Unless it is sustained by their governmental capacity it fails. By its 
nature our Government is pyramidal in its shape. It starts with 
the individual and builds up through the community, up through 
the States, to the capstone, which is the Federal Government. By 
its nature—I mean by the nature God Almighty gave it—it func- 
tions from the bottom upward. Neither can we stand this pyramid 
on its point. The members who sat in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion did not try to do it. Of course, they did not write the Consti- 
tution in a creative sense. It came through the ages, every provi- 
sion originating out of necessity, tested and developed by experi- 
ence among a people peculiarly gifted with the genius of self- 
government. No political philosopher suggested its provisions. No 
convention fashioned them. Back in the Germanic forests in the 
first century Tacitus looked in upon the people who afterward were 
known as the Angles and the Saxons. He saw the people gathered 
together to attend to the business of government. A leader sub- 
mitted a proposition to them. If those people approved the propo- 
sition, they brandished their weapons. If they disapproved, they 
murmured, and that was the end of it. They, the people, spoke the 
voice of government. It was the voice of authority not from the top 
downward. It was from the bottom upward. You cannot make a 


system . done. 
Almighty in his knowledge and wisdom has devised the plan of 
teaching people how to do a thing by having them to do it. No 
people ever preserved the power of self-government except by exer- 
cising that power. They must govern or they lose the power to 
govern. That is fixed by a law of Nature universal in its applica- 
tion. I challenge the history of the ages for an exception. No 
people in all the history of the ages ever were able to operate a 
system of self-government who lost the ability to govern. Write it 
down, statesmen, today. Whoever, after the formative Period of a 
government is finished, moves away from the people the necessity 
to govern, moves against the best interests of his government. All 
true progress after that time is in that direction which moves the 
CD Seman K SOROT ERR . 
people. 


Judge Summers has been a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House for nearly 20 years and has been its 
chairman for the last 6 years. 

When the far-reaching act of February 13, 1925, dealing 
with the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, was before Con- 
gress, the Justices of the Supreme Court had a meeting and 
directed the Chief Justice, Mr. Taft, to ask Judge Sumners 
to take charge of the measure and put it through to passage. 
The bill was enacted, and Mr. Taft wrote Judge Sumners a 
letter in which he said: 

Without the time you spent on the bill to familiarize yourself 
with its provisions, and the influence you exerted among your 


colleagues to prove its usefulness, I do not think it would have 
been possible to get the measure through. 


Whenever the constitutional rights and powers of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government are brought into question 
his colleagues turn to Judge Sumners for counsel. In 1923 a 
Member of the House refused to obey a subpena to appear 
before a House committee, and claimed his constitutional 
privilege of exemption from arrest. Judge Sumners wrote 
a brief holding that the Member possessed no constitutional 
privilege or other legal excuse which exempted him from 
obeying the subpena. When a similar case arose in New 
York a few years later Samuel Seabury, counsel for the joint 
legislative committee, had the Sumners brief printed in full 
and filed with the court of appeals as part of his argument, 
referring to it as “the best review of the subject which we 
have been able to find.” 

On four occasions Judge Sumners has been called upon to 
represent the legislative branch of the Government in cases 
before the Supreme Court dealing with constitutional ques- 
tions affecting the Congress. These were the Pocket Veto 
case, the case which upheld the right of the President to sign 
bills within 10 days after a final adjournment of Congress, 
the case upholding the right of the Senate to punish for 
destruction of evidence subpenaed by a Senate committee, 
and the present case challenging the constitutionality of the 
municipal bankruptcy law. 

Judge Sumners is the only man, living or dead, who has 
represented the House in three impeachment trials before the 
Senate of the United States. His research on the law of 
impeachment and his thought on that subject has resulted 
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in general acceptance of impeachment as a civil ouster pro- 
ceeding rather than a criminal trial. He is author of a bill, 
which has passed the House, which would establish a court 
to try the issue of good behavior with reference to the con- 
duct of United States district judges. This will provide the 
House with an alternate way of procedure, of course, without 
changing the impeachment method of removal in the 
slightest degree. 

Judge Sumners introduced and put through to final enact- 
ment after a T-years struggle an act changing the method 
which had been followed since Washington's first adminis- 
tration of bringing to the Capital the returns of Presidential 
electors. Prior to the passage of this act after each. Presi- 
dential election special messengers brought these returns to 
Washington from each State, at a cost of tens of thousands 
of dollars to the Government. Now, under his act these 
returns are sent to Washington by registered mail with the 
utmost safety and at not a cent of cost to the Government. 

He is author of the Crime Compact Act, which authorizes 
States to enter into compacts for cooperative action for sup- 
pression of crime, and under which great progress is being 
made. 

Author also is he of the act passed at the first session of 
the present Congress which provides for the appearance of 
the Attorney General in cases between private parties in 
which the constitutionality of an act of Congress is attacked 
for the purpose of defending the constitutionality of the 
act, and providing a direct appeal to the Supreme Court in 
such cases. 

The Sumners Act of March 1, 1937, extending the privilege 
of voluntary retirement to Justices of the Supreme Court, 
is just another one of his legislative victories. 

Early in Judge Sumwners’ legislative career he expressed 
a wish which he has been enabled to fulfill about as nearly as 
wishes ever become accomplished facts: 

There are two things I would like to do. I would like to take 
the strut out of statesmanship, and bring the Constitution within 
the comprehension of the average person. 

That part of his expressed desire to take the strut out of 
statesmanship has been exemplified by Judge Sumners in 
every step of his daily walk through the shifting scenes, the 
pomp and circumstance, where his rich life has led. Al- 
ways modest and retiring, his wit and keen sense of humor 
making him a delightful companion; he has never struck 
a pose in his life. Peaceful and peace loving, he is a lion 
in attack when championing a cause. But like an ocean, 
his calm, untroubled depths remain unperturbed though 
storms may rage. He makes friends and holds them, by 
being a most worthy friend. 

One night when he, the late lamented and beloved Ran- 
dolph Perkins, and I had worked late on the Ritter case, 
we had a heated argument over some detail of pleading 
or procedure now forgotten. We were in the committee 
room overlooking the plaza. It was raining. The argument 
over, conclusion reached, Judge Sumners sat for a moment 
looking out into the rain. “Boys,” he said, “are we not 
funny, getting all het up over such little things? We are 
just little microbes strutting around on a clod of dirt and 
we would be tickled to death to think that they might put 
us out there in that rain, astride of a bronze horse.” 

So we bring to a close this sketch with a bit or two of his 
philosophy, a word or two of his achievements, a few 
glimpses here and there of the man: 

It matters not how fair the vow, 
How eloquent the spoken creed, 

Their beauty’s but a tinsel show, 
Beside the grandeur of a deed! 

In memory we stand today and review a quarter of a 
century packed with deeds. But when the doer of deeds 
makes good on his every vow and the life he leads is more 
eloquent of his faith in God and his fellowmen than any 
creed, yea, verily, there is one whom we should never be 
too busy to pause and honor. HATTON SuMNERS, once of 
Tennessee, then of Texas, but now of the Nation, is such a 
man. Mentally magnificent! Morally as clean as the 
driven snow! And a friend of friends! 


Socially charming! 
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Spiritually worshipful and faithful! A foursquare man, 
conquering and to conquer, not for self but for the people 
he knows and loves! 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the 
Judiciary Committee I am happy to join with the distin- 
guished. gentleman from Alabama and other colleagues on 
that committee in extending to our most worthy chairman 
sincere congratulations upon the completion of a quarter of 
a century of service in this assembly. The period during 
which Judge Sumners has sat as a Member of the House is 
one of the most colorful and most dramatic in the whole 
history of the Congress. During that span of years momen- 
tous social, economic, and political changes have taken place 
which have affected vitally the lives of millions of people all 
over the world. Many of these changes have come about 
through the unprecedented advances in the arts, the sci- 
ences, and as a result of inventions. Unfortunately many of 
them have come about through force and violence. The 
latter element has materially changed the political map of 
the world and may bring about further changes in the not 
far distant future. During this period democracy has suf- 
fered setbacks to a probably greater extent than during any 
similar period of time in the history of the world, and the 
rule of the dictator has been substituted for the rule of the 
people in many quarters of the globe. 

In recent years the United States of America has stood 
out in strong relief against a background of States which 
have adopted dictatorial rule as a substitute for democracy, 
and our country today is the laboratory in which is being 
tested the permanency and feasibility of democracy under 
present-day economic and social conditions. 

It is more than a mere coincidence that through this 
critical period there has been current in the Congress a 
dominant sentiment in favor of strict adherence to the 
democratic institutions provided for in our constitutional 
charter. It is of more than passing significance, in connec- 
tion with the maintenance of our democratic institutions 
and our democratic form of government, that men have 
served in this bedy in high positions who have fostered and 
sustained a spirit of allegiance to our traditional democracy 
both in form and in substance. 

Hatton Sumvyers is an institution in the Congress. He 
stands for American ideals of government and for adherence 
to the fundamental principles of self-government enunci- 
ated by the framers of the Constitution in the immortal 
document which is their handiwork. Judge Sumners has 
the habit which commends itself to thoughtful statesmen of 
applying to every legislative proposal the test of conformity 
with the plan and system of our Government. With un- 
canny ability he can reach the heart of a legislative pro- 
posal as quickly as any Member of Congress with whom it 
has been my pleasure and privilege to associate, and discern 
with a remarkably developed sense of accuracy whether that 
proposal in its fundamental concept and purpose has the 
ring of soundness or falsity. I do not mean to indicate that 
Judge Sumners reaches legislative conclusions without delib- 
eration. Quite the contrary. But I have been impressed 
with the fact that some force within Judge Sumners’ nature 
enables him at the outset of consideration of a proposal to 
discern whether a proposal is fundamentally sound or un- 
sound; whether it is capable of being worked into proper and 
constructive legislation, or incapable of being transformed in 
such a way as to fit into the traditional pattern of our na- 
tional legislative fabric. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of Chairman Sum- 
ners is that which is marked by his faith in the ability of 
the average citizen to govern himself. This confidence in his 
fellow men forms the basis of the philosophy of our worthy 
colleague. 4 

He has often given expression to the though that it is a 
laudable and eminently desirable practice in the course of 
study of governmental questions to resort to recorded history 
and to the written works of qualified men. This practice he 
follows and heartily approves but he has repeatedly stressed 
the virtue of the homely practice of the study of humanity 
and the exercise of deep human sympathy. He has often 
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stated both in private conversation and in public address 
and on the floor of this House, that the views and aspirations 
of the average citizen untrained in the arts and sciences 
should be studied and considered and given weight by law- 
makers in reaching their conclusions on legislation and that 
these views and sentiments based upon humanitarian and 
spiritual considerations are often of greater value as a con- 
tribution to the welfare of humanity than the cold written 
words of the eminent logician. Mr. Sumners has repeatedly 
stressed the point that the capacity of the citizen to govern 
himself is the yardstick by which a true democracy may be 
measured, and that it is only as the citizen develops a ca- 
pacity to govern himself that he is able to secure that 
measure of liberty which it is possible for a democracy to 
afford to its citizens. 

The conduct of the affairs of the Judiciary Committee 
probably forms the highest tribute which can be paid to 
Harron Sumners. Entrusted to that committee are legisla- 
tive proposals of highly controversial character. Many bills 
submitted to the committee involve considerations which are 
calculated to arouse fierce controversy. The fact that such 
matters are considered in the Judiciary Committee without 
acrimony and without undue partisanship is the result in no 
small measure of the tolerance and fairness of Chairman 
Sumners. This tolerance enables debate to be conducted on 
a basis of merit and with a minimum of prejudice. It is 
further to the credit of Chairman Sumners that in spite of 
fierce debate and clash of opinion in the Committee on the 
Judiciary, induced perhaps in no small degree by the fact that 
each member of the committee is a lawyer and of necessity 
has a background of controversy in his chosen profession, 
the morale of the Judiciary Committee is outstandingly high 
and the personal relationship of the members of the com- 
mittee among themselves and with the their chairman, is 
marked by cordiality and good fellowship. 

With my colleagues on the committee I join in congratu- 
lating HATTON- SUMNERS upon the completion of 25 years of 
service in the House, and I congratulate the House upon the 
fact that it has been privileged to have within its member- 
ship during the past 25 years, our esteemed and distinguished 
colleague whose silver anniversary we are celebrating today. 
I hope that he may continue for many years to lend his 
wisdom, philosophy, humanitarianism, and plain common 
sense to the solution of the problems presented to the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT’s CHAMBER, 
Washington, April 6, 1938. 


Dear Sam: You may say for me that HATTON SUMNERS is an 
honest man, an intelligent man, and an unselfish, hard-working 
man—it is that kind of a man who is a statesman. 

It gives me pleasure to join with his other friends in this cele- 
bration and wishing him continued health, happiness, and use- 
fulness, 

GARNER. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen 
from Alabama [Mr. Hoses] and from Nebraska [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] have done a kindly and gracious thing in taking 
the time of the House, even on this busy day, to pay deserved 
tributes to the character and attainments of the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House [Mr. Sumners of 
Texas] in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his entrance into this body. 

As a member of the Judiciary Committee for several years, 
it has been my privilege to sit at his feet and hear his wise 
and patriotic counsel day after day. He has been patient, 
tactful, and unfailingly courteous during many trying mo- 
ments. He has earned and he has the respect and admira- 
tion of all of us for the qualities of his great mind and the 
contributions he has made in the Nation’s councils. I re- 
gard him with affection as a great statesman, jurist, gentle- 
man, and friend. I congratulate him on his long and useful 
service and wish him well always. 

Mr. TOWEY. Mr. Speaker, there are few men who have 
had the privilege of serving in the House of Representatives 
that have not felt that among the greater things of the ex- 


perience have been the friendships which we have made, not 
for the hour or the day but for all of our lives yet to come, 
and of all the men in Congress of whom I have the privilege 
of calling friend there is none of them for whom I have 
greater love and respect than the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, the Honorable Hatton 
W. SUMNERs. 

Having been selected for the Judiciary Committee during 
my first year in the House, I found that his help and friendli- 
ness and unselfishness in the days of my apprenticeship were 
always an inspiration and a help. Of his personal help, 
guidance, and friendship outside of the committee I can only 
Say with words of inadequacy my thanks and gratitude, but 
far beyond the personal I have come to know and respect 
Judge Sumners for the man that he is and to appreciate the 
constructive and honorable service that he has rendered to his 
Nation during his 25 years of service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Observing his activities as chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee I can truthfully say that he has but one 
standard, and that is what will be the effect of the proposed 
legislation upon America and its institutions; and if it is 
destructive of those ideals, no one ever has to doubt where 
Judge Sumners stands. 

There are few men in the House of Representatives with a 
broader or more comprehensive understanding of the funda- 
mental problems confronting our Nation today, and there is 
no man who with greater courage is prepared to face them 
without regard to personal or political fortunes. 

Judge Sumners believes in democracy and American insti- 
tutions with a faith that is inspiring to those who have en- 
joyed the high privilege of sitting at his feet and listening 
to his philosophy that has a firm root in the belief that God 
is the creator of man and that God has laid down the rules 
that govern the life and destiny of man. 

With a love and deep admiration for this truly wonderful 
character, I hope that God will give him strength and health 
to continue to serve America in the trying days yet to come. 
For, after 25 years, in retrospect one can truthfully say that 
Hatton Sumners has been a credit to his God and to his 
country. £ 

Give us men! 

Men who when the tempest gathers 
Grasp the standard of their fathers 

In the thickest fight; 

Men who strike for home and altar, 
Let the coward cringe and falter; 

God defend the right! 

True as truth, though low and lonely, 
Tender as the brave are only 

Men who tread where saints have trod, 
Men for country, home, and God; 

Give us men—I say again, 

Give us such men! 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, on this, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the entrance of the Honorable Harron W. 
Sumners into the House of Representatives, I take peculiar 
pleasure in adding my humble tribute to the incomparable 
personal character and the Nation-wide recognition of the 
superlative statesmanship and legal learning of the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

As the ranking Republican on the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary I have the amplest opportunity to judge the learning 
and wisdom of the great chairman of this powerful com- 
mittee of the House. The chairman of this committee under- 
stands the great power reposed in his hands by reason of 
his position yet I have never known him to arbitrarily take 
advantage of his position to determine the policy or action 
of the committee. On the other hand, he adopts the most 
liberal attitude possible for the most tolerant expression 
of the opinion of his committee irrespective of political affilia- 
tion or of political opinion. This, I am sure, is the reason 
that it is universally said of this committee at this time 
that it is as far as humanly possible without partisan 
politics, as it should be. 

The chairman of this committee is recognized by all who 
know him as one of the outstanding lawyers of the coun- 
try—as former Chief Justice Taft asserted—the greatest 
constitutional lawyer in the Congress; and it is my opinion 
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that his fame will rest upon his superlative services as a 
guardian of the Constitution both in the committee and 
upon the floor of the House. His profound knowledge of 
the law and its sources in Anglo-Saxon history has preemi- 
nently qualified him as a champion of the spirit of Anglo- 
Saxon institutions and of the sacred rights of the individual 
as imbedded in our institutions which came from our Anglo- 
Saxon progenitors. In his great address to the House on 
July 13, 1937, an address that is comparable to the great 
addresses of Webster, Calhoun, and Clay in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, he said: 

We know as a people, as a nation, we are at the cross roads in 
America. Soon we must determine whether or not we are going 
to preserve Anglo-Saxon institutions in this country or join the 
other nations of the earth under a dictator. 

Then followed a speech that sounded the death knell of 
any hopes of controlling the decisions of the Supreme Court 
through any form of packing its membership. It was a 
classic defense of the fundamental ideals upon which our 
American institutions were founded. It was such a speech 
judged by its excellence and its effect upon the destiny of 
the country as is not made more than once in a half century. 

But in his personal contact with members of the com- 
mittee he reveals his deep and sincere humanity. Every 
member of the committee is his devoted friend and each in 
turn rewards him with unfaltering loyalty and sincere love 
and friendship. 

Personally, there is no member of my own party of whom 
.I would sooner ask a favor, knowing that if within his power 
he would grant it. I am sure this feeling is shared by every 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary. - 

Mr, CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, permit me to join in the 
general rejoicing over this happy anniversary. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary not only holds the affection of the members of the 
committee over which he presides with skill and suavity but 
he occupies a unique place in the hearts of all his col- 
leagues in the Congress, and justly possesses the respect and 
confidence of the people of America. May he continue 
to serve his congressional district and the Nation and enjoy 
good health for another quarter century. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a quarter of a century is 
a long time. I am happy to felicitate the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, the Honorable 
Hatton W. Sumners, of Texas, on having served in the 
Congress of the United States continuously for that period. 
This has been a rich experience, and I am sure the gentle- 
man from Texas has made the most of it. Few similar 
periods in our history have witnessed so many changes 
throughout the world; changes in geography, changes in 
economics, and, I think I am safe in saying, changes in the 
Way men and women think. Always a student, with broad 
vision and an abundance of ability and tolerance, our friend 
has so equipped himself that his views and his utterances 
receive profound respect throughout the entire country. 
Of the 435 Members in the House, but 4, with continuous 
service, who entered on April 7, 1913, remain. They are the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. Sumners; the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Rayspurn; the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Treapway; and the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
Mapes. We are proud to hail this group as distinguished 
colleagues, and the most that I can wish for my chairman 
and for the other members of the group is that they may 
be here to receive the plaudits of the House 25 years hence. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, this day marks the twenty- 
fifth consecutive year of the service in the Congress of the 
United States of Harron W. Sumwners, chairman of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. 

During my service here for the past 5 years as a member 
of the House Judiciary Committee, I have been closely 
associated with him and can readily understand the deep 
affection his district must bear toward him. His profound 
knowledge of the law and his intensely human qualities 
have endeared him to those who have had the privilege 
of serving with him on that important committee of the 
House. 
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Always patient, kindly, and courteous, even under the 
most trying circumstances he has never allowed himself 
to be stampeded nor allowed sharpness to enter where 
calm reason should prevail. Possessed of a rare and re- 
freshing sense of humor, he has expressed in homely idiom 
the thoughts of a deep and scholarly mind tempered by 
sound common sense. Whenever he speaks in the House, 
he can be sure of a generous audience of his colleagues in 
this House who have so often found delightful his sound 
treatment of involved and complex matters in simple, pic- 
turesque language. 

Because of the years of experience which he has had— 
experience which is so necessary in these critical times— 
and because he possesses in such abundant measure the 
attributes that are essential to a legislator and statesman, 
it is my wish that his service in this body may be con- 
tinued for many years to come. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including the 
testimony given before the Committee on Reciprocity as a 
member of a committee of three that was appointed by the 
Western States to testify before that committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STACK, Mr. Speaker, I understand our friend 
Charley West is around the Capitol today. Now, I do not 
know what he is doing, but I do hope he is not doing what 
they accused me of doing to Jack Kelly—giving him a 
Mickey Finn, whatever that means. [Laughter.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record and to include an address 
delivered by the Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Johnson, 
at the Army Day banquet last night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WENE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein an 
editorial from my local paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, when a member of a political 
party takes a position opposite to the leadership of his party, 
he usually does so under compelling reasons. That is my 
situation. Fairness to those with whom he disagrees requires 
that one taking such a course shall state his reasons. 

The vote arises today on the motion to strike out the 
enacting clause of the Senate bill 3331. This Senate bill is 
now too universally despised here and in the country for 
any Member of the House to take chances with it. No one 
on the floor of this House has defended it, and many Sen- 
ators who voted for it are making excuses for doing so. The 
press and the people are up in arms against it. I shall vote 
for the motion to strike out the enacting clause. 

It has been charged that false propaganda has been used 
to defeat this bill and to discredit the President. I do not 
beleive that to be true in any great measure. I see no evi- 
dence of it. On the contrary, the telegrams that have come 
to me have been in large part from ardent old-time Demo- 
crats. They are not all from the metropolitan centers, but 
have come from the small townspeople, farmers, and workers. 
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One of the most reasonable communications which I have 
received comes from an old-time Tennessee Democrat, who 
has never voted the Republican ticket. I quote him: 

It would be heartening to see the House defeat the bill, not 
that I consider it nearly as serious as some of the opposition 
make believe, but to somewhat stimulate the confidence of the 
people in our Government, I am sure there is a widespread fear 
throughout the country that we are headed for that degree of 
centralized government that amounts almost to a dictatorship 
and it would be of good chological effect to defeat that bill 
entirely. 

This appears to me to be well-considered judgment. 

Then comes a letter from.a Democratic county chairman, 
who said: 

At present it seems to me that reform or New Deal measures 


country out of the presen’ 
Democratic Party will have to fight in 1940. 
tax measures would seem highly advisable at the present 
time > s 

I feel that politically it was not a wise thing for the Democratic 
Party to do and I also feel that it was not quite the thing to put 
so much power 


Some 
even now he has to depend on advisers who are very human and 
as human beings make a great many mistakes. It is giving too 


viction and there are a lot of us in this part 
think as I do. 

From a farmer and a Democrat comes this message: 

It is the general feeling in this section that the depression 
lasted too long and our citizens are wondering why something 
itis ek nice ee nels 

On the floor of the House I have heard the suggestion that 
dictatorship is involved scoffed at. Who has been discuss- 
ing dictatorship? It has been on the tongue of every man, 
woman, and child who reads the newspapers for the last 
several years. The horrible examples of dictatorship in Eu- 
ropean affairs and the danger of even such a possibility in 
America has filled everyone with awe-struck terror. Both 
friends and foes of the administration have discussed the 
subject of delegation of power to the Executive. The Presi- 
dent himself used the word “dictator” in a disavowal that 
any such intention existed in his thought. If the germ of 
this notion, correctly or incorrectly, has pervaded even the 
White House, how can we blame the people on the farm, in 
the offices, shops, and homes for thinking of and discussing 
the dangers involved in too great or further centralization 
of power? 

It has been said that the people are ignorant of what the 
bill contains. Suppose that is true, which I deny; but they 
are not ignorant of thetr desires and instincts in fear of such 
a strong centralized government being set up, which, by some 
possibility, might get into the hands of a man or set of men 
as unscrupulous as the European dictators. That is what our 
people are afraid of. 

In my judgment, this is no fight on the President. If that 
were the sole and only issue, I would respond and vote for 
the bill, for I am under the deepest obligation of friendship 
and respect for him. The personality of every President who 
ever sat in the White House has been an issue when legisla- 
tion he desired has been proposed. Naturally the Republicans 
criticize him, as we Democrats criticized Harding and Hoover, 
and as they criticized Wilson and Cleveland. 

But there is something more important involved here. We 
are not representatives of the executive department. We rep- 
resent the people, all the people, not just the Democrats, but 
every shade of political opinion, and in that representation 
we should take heed of the thinking of the people at this time 
and not ignore what should be evident to everyone at this 
stage; namely, the turning of the thinking of the people 
against a further centralized government. 
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It has been said in debate that the proposed amendment 
would give the legislative branch more power over the Comp- 
troller General’s office than now exists. The trouble is that 
the people do not believe that, because they do not have the 
details in mind and they are confronted with the history of 
the Senate bill. Any attempt to amend or place the House 
bill into the Senate bill, with its defects and weaknesses, 
which, as I have said before, is now being apologized for by 
everyone, should be halted. If the Senate bill was good, why 
offer these palliatives in the form of amendments? Why 
not drive the thing through in its original form? Nobody 
dares to do so in the face of the temper of the people; so, in 
order to pass a bill of some kind, amendments are being 
offered, one of them admittedly unconstitutional, that the 
bill in some form may come out of the House and the measure 
thrown into conference, I ask you, after the conference, 
then what? Will it emerge with the hateful Senate bill? 
Who knows? We cannot take chances on that and my judg- 
ment is that the bill should be disposed of here and now by 
its defeat. 

Mr. Speaker, my judgment is that this is no time to fiy 
in the face of the people with this legislation. This bill is 
thoroughly branded with suspicion. Charges and counter- 
charges, criminations and recriminations, the children of 
asserted misinformation and hate, are adding to the con- 
fusion of the public mind and destroying the confidence 
that is so sorely needed to overcome the economic depres- 
sion that has overcome us. In my judgment, we should be 
devoting our time to the economic ills of the country, rather 
than to such political measures. 

Reorganization can wait. What is the hurry? Where is 
the fire? The right thing done at the wrong time ceases 
to be the right thing. The instincts of the American peo- 
ple are a safeguard which will enable us to know when and 
how to move. This is not the time even to hint about giv- 
ing more power to the Executive, especially when we view 
the long history of the Anglo-Saxon race to keep within the 
power of its representatives all the legislative functions of 
the Government. 

In my opinion, pressing this bill is not even good sports- 
manship but the sheerest obduracy. After a heated battle 
over it in the Senate, where it passed by the skin of its 
teeth, it is immediately catapulted into our midst in the 
House, which adds to the excitement and the real or imagi- 
nary terror of the people, creating confusion worst con- 
founded. 

With the world gone mad, is it not time for America to 
sit steady and exercise wisdom, patience, sobriety, and all 
those other spiritual qualities that have made the pages of 
American history brilliant with achievement? Can we not 
say, in the words of another and greater One, “Suffer it to 
be so now,” and lay aside the thing that is causing bickering, 
hatred, ill-feeling, and confusion throughout the length and 
breadth of the land? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I have prepared a symposium 
consisting of excerpts from editorials and newspaper com- 
mentators that gives a rather complete picture of the problem 
presented this House in the reorganization bill now before us. 
Before presenting this symposium, however, I want to make a 
few introductory remarks of my own. 

I feel assured that the passage of this bill even when modi- 
fied, as we have been promised it will be, would create “new 
instruments of power which in the wrong hands would be 
dangerous.” For that reason I am opposed to its passage 
even in its proposed modified form. 

I am convinced that every Member of this House must 
realize by this time that the crux of the problem before us is 
whether this Congress is to retain the right by majority vote 
to veto any action the President may take under the provi- 
sions of the bill, or whether it shall require a two-thirds vote 
of the Congress to check any unwise, impulsive, or unwar- 
ranted action that may be taken by the President. The 
Wheeler amendment to be offered in substance by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. BortEeav] will settle this particular 
question in favor of a veto action by a majority of Congress. 
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However, even then the bill would still have two very bad 
provisions; one being title III, which emasculates the office 
of Comptroller General, and the other, title IV, which does 
irreparable damage to the civil-service system. We must not 
overlook these bad features that are to remain in the bill. 

THE SYMPOSIUM 


The first. section of the symposium consists of excerpts 
taken from an editorial carried in last Sunday’s New York 
Herald Tribune: 

SIX LOST MONTHS 


It is more than 6 months since the New Deal started the country 
downward in its present disastrous spiral. Every impartial expert 
agreed from the outset what should be done to save the country 
from a major depression. A large majority in House and Senate 
unquestionably agreed with these views. 

Yet for 6 months President Roosevelt has halted all action. Too 
proud to admit error, too politically minded to place the salvation 
of the country before his prestige in the coming election, he has 
prevented all tax reform, every measure that might reassure busi- 
ness as to the future. Worse, he tried to start new bonfires of 
hatred and destruction, including demagogic rantings about mo- 
nopolies. Finally, as the Roosevelt depression neared its climax, he 
tried to force his dictatorial reorganization bill through a reluctant 
Congress * One of the most loyal and consistent of the 
President’s supporters urges Congress to drop its reorganization bill 
nonsense and get busy to save the country. It avoids blaming the 
President for the delay. But it courageously admits the gravity of 
the situation * . For 6 months that leadership has selfishly 
and stupidly played checkers with its Corcorans and its Cohens, 
with its Jacksons and its Ickeses, while the recession has blazed up 
and spread into a major depression. Now is the time to notify the 
President that he is no longer the ruler of American destinies, that 
Congress intends to resume its rightful place as a coequal repre- 
sentative of the people * * *. The one raparen paar is that 
Congress shall resume its independence. The Roosevelt depression 
was utterly unnecessary. It was forced upon a great and powerful 
nation by a series of measures which gravely alarmed the voters 
beginning with the attack on the Supreme Court. It can be ended 
only by making it certain that Congress has ended the progress of 
President Roosevelt's drive for power for all time. This decision 
cannot be taken too soon or expressed too clearly, 


The second section of the symposium consists of excerpts 
from an article in the Washington Star of last Sunday, writ- 
ten by Owen L. Scott: 


LET US FACE THE FACTS 


Neither the country, the Congress, nor the President is prepared 
as yet to face the facts and to act accordingly. Many of the Gov- 
ernment’s principal economists think that this failure to recognize 
facts underlies today’s chaos in Washington and in the Nation. 
The facts are these: 

1. More than 20,000,000 individuals, or about one-sixth of the 
Nation’s population, on the basis of official estimates, are living 
from Federal, State, and local government relief of one kind or 
another, 

2. More millions of individuals, wanting to work and able to 
work, are unable to find jobs and yet are not on relief. 

3. Another 15,000,000 individuals, or about one-eighth of the 
population, are supported by the 3,500,000 employees of Federal, 
State, and local government. Pensioners add to this total. 

4. The agricultural industry, supporting 30,000,000 individuals, or 
about one-quarter of the country’s population, now looks to Goy- 
ernment rather than to the once free-working economic laws to 
provide it with over-all controls and a measure of security. 

5. A million workers in the railroad industry and their depend- 
ents are looking to the Government and not to bankers or in- 
dustrialists to solve the problems of their industry and to pro- 
tect their jobs. The same is true of half a million bituminous- 
coal miners, who have turned their problems and the problems 
of their industry over to the Government. 

This means that at least one-half of the population of the 
United States now looks to the Government of this Nation rather 
than to private leadership and private business and finance for 
a solution to its problems. 

6. Government credit, and not private credit, now does the bulk 
of financing for the farming industry, The Government holds 
$3,000,000,000 worth of mortgages on city homes through H. O. L. O. 
and a billion and one-half dollars’ worth on farm property through 
F. C. A. The Government has loans outstanding of approximately 
$8,500,000,000, as contrasted with a total for all commercial banks 
in the Nation of $16,000,000,000. These are facts that must be 
faced. 


The third section of the symposium consists of a brief edi- 
torial taken from a Wheeling paper 2 weeks ago: 


A BOLD GRAB FOR MORE POWER 
The American people should understand just what is before them 
in the administration scheme to reorganize the Government ma- 
chinery at, Washington. 
William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
described the reorganization bill as “a broad and sweeping dele- 
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gation of congressional authority to the executive branch of the 
Government“, to which Mr. Green, as a spokesman for labor, 
strongly objects. 

In less polite terms, it is a definite step toward one-man control 
of public affairs. 3 

Senator King of Utah suggests the measure should be labeled: 
“A bill to weaken the power of the legislature, to augment the 
power of the President, and to increase the cost of Government.” 

The first objection to this bill is the proposed grant of authority 
to Mr. Roosevelt to change most of the bureaus about at will. In- 
stead of making Mr. Roosevelt merely the administrator of a 
carefully drawn plan of mergers in the interests of substantial 
economies, Congress would say in effect, “Write your own ticket.” 
As Senators Byrp and WHEELER declare, no Congress has ever gone 
so far toward abdicating its authority over the governmental 


m. 

The proposed ousting of the bipartisan Civil Service Commission 
in favor of a single official under Mr. Roosevelt’s control is another 
brazen affront to the Nation. Under this arrangement the Civil 
Service Commission would lose all independent status and be 
turned over to the distributors of spoils. No intelligent citizen 
needs to be told what a travesty would result. 

But even more serious from the standpoint of good government, 
if the administration succeeds with its plan, is the elimination or 
emasculation of the office of Comptroller General, now the sole 
check against illegal diversions of public funds, This would mean 
nothing else than outright surrender of the purse strings of the 
National Treasury by the elected representatives of the people, 
er Ae undreamed of during all the years preceding the New 


There is every warrant for killing this bill in its tracks, But 
what is to be said of a reorganization plan that will actually in- 
crease spending? Even Mr. Roosevelt admits that no economies 
can be expected, and as Senator Kine further says, it “will result 
in the creation of many Federal agencies and add tens of thousands 
of names to the Federal pay roll.” Can anyone doubt this state- 
ment in the light of the record of the past 5 years? 

Instead of reducing the number of executive departments, this 
plan would add a new one, a permanent Department of Public 
Welfare. Is the country ready to accept this defeatist attitude? 

Also is the country ready to have Congress further surrender its 
powers, to see the civil-service system discarded, and to say good- 
bye to the guardian of the taxpayers’ money? 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I wish to warn this House that 
the Kniffin amendment providing for action by concurrent 
resolution will be adopted. Action by concurrent resolution 
as a check upon the President will be null and void. I believe 
the Kniffin amendment will be adopted, will be approved by 
a conference committee, and the bill with this provision 
included in it will be signed by the President, because section 
428 of the bill, the separability clause in the bill, will protect 
the constitutionality of all the other provisions of the bill, 
when and if the Kniffin amendment is declared null and void. 
For that reason the Kniffin amendment is nothing more than 
a “come-along”, an ear of corn on the end of a stick fastened 
in front of the nose of a balky mule. We should at least use 
plain common sense and support the Boileau amendment in- 
stead of the Kniffin amendment, 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a short editorial from the Paterson (N. J.) 
Call, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

There was no objection. s 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, the people of my con- 
gressional district seem to be aroused over the reorganization 
bill. I have received hundreds of postal cards, letters, and 
telegrams from all parts of my district from doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, preachers, farmers, and housewives, demanding 
that I vote against the measure, and I have received only one 
suggesting that I vote for it. This is as I expected, because 
the great majority of the people of my district, whether they 
be Republicans or Democrats, are real fundamentalists, so 
far as constitutional government is concerned. They believe 
in their Constitution as they do in their Bible, and they want 
no New Deal interpretation of either. They believe that our 
democratic form of government works best when each branch 
of the Government performs its own proper function. They 
are opposed to either branch taking over the functions of 
any other branch. They still believe in the checks and 
balances as provided in the three branches of our Govern- 
ment, viz, legislative, executive, and judicial, and they want 
those checks and balances preserved and not destroyed. 
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Last spring, when the President attempted to pack the Su- 
preme Court, so as to control it, the people of my district 
protested vigorously, and now when he desires to take over 
more of the legislative powers of the Government they pro- 
test just as vigorously. In keeping with their requests I will 
vote against the reorganization bill, no matter how amended. 
I am still old-fashioned enough to believe in the American 
system of constitutional government, with its checks and 
balances. That system has stood us in good stead for 150 
years, and I believe it to be our only salvation for the future. 
After 5 years of the socialistic New Deal I am more con- 
vinced than ever that we will never get back to “good times” 
until we junk all of the theories and experiments that have 
been foisted upon us by this New Deal administration and 
get back to fundamentals and allow each branch of the 
Government to perform its own proper functions. 

Let Congress legislate, let the Executive execute the laws 
enacted by Congress, and let the judiciary pass upon the 
laws. Each doing its work without interference from the 
other branches. We became a great country under that 
system and we can continue to be great only under that 
system. The reorganization bill is an attempt to change 
that system and for that reason I am against it. So long 
as I am in Congress I will never vote for any measure that 
in my opinion attempts to reduce the powers of Congress 
and make the powers of the Executive greater. I am in full 
accord with the gentleman from Texas [Mr, LANHAM} when 
he says that, “This matter of reorganization is distinctly 
a legislative and not an executive function.” If there is need 
for a reorganization of some parts of our Government, let 
Congress assume its proper responsibility and make the neces- 
sary changes and not turn the job over to the executive 
branch of the Government. During the debate on this 
measure I have heard it stated that Congress could not do 
the job, That seems a sad admission as to the ability of 
Congress to properly legislate, but perhaps it is true. The 
Members of this and the last two Congresses have turned over 
so much power to the executive branch, that perhaps they 
have forgotten how to function. However, Congress now 
has a chance to demonstrate to the country that it is still 
the legislative branch of the Government; that it is still 
able to perform the duties required of it under the Constitu- 
tion; that it is composed of men and not mice. The country 
will applaud a real exhibition of legislative independence. 
As the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] said, 
“The greatest tonic that we could give the country would 
be the defeat of this reorganization bill.“ I think that he is 
correct. Nothing would restore confidence more than a 
showing by Congress that from now on it was going to per- 
form its proper functions and that it was not going to delegate 
any more of its powers to the President. If it wanted to doa 
real job it should take back from the President all the tem- 
porary powers it has heretofore granted him and then 
the country would sit up and take notice. 

The day that Congress would pass such a bill over the 
President’s veto would go down in history as a second Fourth 
of July. It would certainly be a real declaration of independ- 
ence. The proponents of this measure say that a vote against 
it is a vote against the President. Well, perhaps that is true. 
The President has been given more peacetime power than was 
ever granted to any President, and still he craves more power 
under the provisions of this bill. He wants what he is not 
entitled to and what no President is entitled to. It is the 
principle that I am voting against, not a person. It is said 
that the President got up in the middle of the night a short 
time ago to tell an unknown friend that he did not want to be 
a dictator. I do not know whether the unknown friend 
slipped down to Warm Springs unbeknown to the rest of the 
people of the country, and, like the devil of old, took the Presi- 
dent in his flowing nightshirt up on the pinnacle of his bun- 
galow and showed him all of the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia and offered him a dictatorship or not. Be that 
as it may, the President was a good scout and said that he 
did not want the job, and we will take him at his word. How- 
ever, the best way to do is for Congress to play safe and keep 
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to itself all of its powers, and in that way we will know that 
there never will be a dictator, and we may as well start now 
by defeating this bill. There was no real need to bring this 
bill up at this time. There is no emergency. The people of 
the country are in no mood for this kind of legislation at the 
present time. The events in Europe during the past few weeks 
have made them jittery. They have witnessed governments 
in the past slowly going into dictatorships because the legis- 
lative branches from time to time gave up their powers to the 
executive branch of the government. They see in this bill the 
Executive grasping for more power. They are beginning to 
feel that it can happen here. The people are getting wor- 
ried and are wondering if Congress can still be trusted. Con- 
gress can completely shatter such ideas and restore complete 
confidence by decisively defeating this bill. Now is the time 
for all good men to come to the aid of their country, not 
party. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I want to read to you a letter I 
just received from a minister in Pennsylvania who realizes 
that we are going to lose our form of government and does 
not wish to have given to the President of the United States 
any more power. He knows that the President has too much 
power already. I quote: 

I want to say, kill that reorganization bill, no matter how much 
it is pared. The man who once preached “That which we should 
most fear is fear itself” is sowing the seed that has resulted in 
the most widespread fear. I do not preach politics from my 
pulpit. I do personally, however, interview men. I asked busi- 
nessmen, I asked preachers, I asked workingmen, why they do 
not speak their thoughts, and they have but one answer: Fear; 
espionage. One said to me, “Do you realize that every person in 
this town who writes a letter to a Senator or Representative, his 
name is taken down, and headquarters knows it immediately after 
it goes into the mail.” I have a church of 600 members. What 
makes me believe the informant is right is but recently every 
W. P. A. worker in my church has made himself conspicuous by 
his absence; also the Government employees. 

Kill that bill; the people are afraid. Kill it, no matter how 
much they pare it—fear, fear, fear. 

Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Speaker, when a reasonable 
Person analyzes the reorganization bill he wonders what all 
the hysterical opposition means. ; 

It has long been recognized that there is great need of 
reorganization of the various agencies of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. The major parties have recognized this in their 
Political platforms. President after President has requested 
Congress for the authority to do this. But partisan opposi- 
tion, combined with pressure from groups opposed to any 
change, have prevented action. 

President Roosevelt has asked for the authority to group, 
coordinate, and consolidate Federal agencies in the interest 
of efficiency and economy. 

This effort to eliminate overlapping and duplication of 
agencies has been seized by the minority and by the un- 
friendly press, supported by Wall Street, and made to appear 
as an attempt on the part of the President to seize power 
that properly belongs to Congress. Many well-meaning but 
uninformed people who have not read the bill have become 
honestly alarmed. They are writing to their Congressmen 
and imploring them to save this country from dictatorship. 

Dictatorship! When Congress is not giving up any of its 
powers, when all that it is proposing to do is to authorize 
the President to do a needed piece of work by reorganizing 
the executive departments, when the bill specifically limits 
the authority to 2 years, and when any change made by the 
President can be overridden by a simple majority vote of 
Congress taken within 60 days of the Executive order. 
When read and understood, it is seen to be a nonpartisan 
move toward efficiency, with no taint of dictatorship. 

WHO ARE THE DICTATORS? 


Dictatorship! Les, there is a danger of dictatorship in 
this country. The would-be dictators are the minority which 
has become so determined to block the will of the people as 
expressed at the polls, that it is resorting to outrageous mis- 
representation, to concerted attacks on every suggestion 
made by the President and to paid propaganda intended to 
confuse and frighten the people. 
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In this group of would-be dictators who are determined to 
rule or ruin are the Power Trust and their bemused follow- 
ers; the small but powerful group of industrial magnates 
whose strike against taxation is largely responsible for the 
recession; the economic royalists, who, having amassed great 
fortunes along with the financial control of huge corpora- 
tions that threaten free government, defy Congress to touch 
them through taxation, regulation, Federal incorporation, 
or by any other method. 

These, my friends, are the dictators. They are dictating 
right now the course of events in this country. They are 
opposing not only taxation based on the just principle of 
ability to pay, but every effort to make the resources of this 
country available to the people of this country. They oppose 
all just labor legislation, such as the Federal Labor Relations 
Act, the wage and hour bill, the abolition of child labor 
and the sweat shop. They found in 1936 that the people 
were with President Roosevelt and the New Deal. But being 
dictators, they refuse to submit to majority rule. Since they 
could not win at the polls, they resolved to win by trick and 
device, by propaganda in the controlled newspapers, by a 
concerted and never-ending series of attacks. 

DIE-HARD’S SLOGAN RULE OR RUIN 

Every measure the President recommends is opposed by 
these small but powerful groups, representing the defeated 
minority. 

That explains the attack on the reorganization bill. It 
Was proposed by the President. Therefore it must be de- 
feated. Such a defeat, they think, will be a blow to the 
prestige of the President, it will encourage all who oppose 
him, it will with other similar attacks enable the minority 
which carried two States in the last national election—to 
control legislation, to stop the New Deal, to get the power 
back in their hands. 

This drive should fail. We should pass the bill, amended 
to meet all reasonable objections. The minority is not going 
to rule Congress and it is not going to control this country. 
But the fight has been bitter and hard. And it is not ended. 

PEOPLE’S VOICE UNHEEDED 

Unfortunately, many persons seem to have forgotten the 
mandate given by the people at the last election. 

As a Roosevelt Democrat, believing in the New Deal, I 
have no hesitation in voting for this bill. Furthermore, 
I am glad to reaffirm my faith in Roosevelt and my belief 
in his program to bring opportunity to all the people of this 
great country. 

I am anxious for the opportunity to vote for a wage and 
hour bill, for increased appropriations for W. P. A., for a 
liberalization of the Social Security Act that will enable 
such progressive States as California to pay a $50-a-month 
old-age pension at the age of 60. 

This Congress should not adjourn until the liberal pro- 
gram advocated by the President and by the people is put 
through. 

Let us not run to cover from the attacks of those who 
opposed the program in 1936 and lost out. Let us stand 
our ground and do what we were sent here to do. 

Thus the victory of 1936 will become a real victory, and 
the faith of the people will be vindicated. 

Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with keen interest to the eloquent arguments pre- 
sented on the floor of this House for and against this reor- 
ganization legislation during the past several days. While 
I have no power of oratory, I have always felt I have a 
smattering of common sense and good judgment. It seems 
to me that the bill itself has been submerged in the clamor 
of protests that has arisen over it, and it is on that phase of 
the situation that I want to say just a few words. 

The thousands of protests that have poured in on both 
Houses of Congress attest the fact that a fear has spread 
throughout the length and breadth of this country that our 
constitutional system of checks and balances is in danger 
of being disturbed. The cry of “dictator” became so per- 
sistent that the President himself, mistakenly, I think, re- 
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leased a letter to an unknown friend disclaiming any ambi- 
tion or qualification to assume the role of a dictator. That 
same President once said that the only thing to fear is 
fear itself. 

What has happened? In the minds of many people the 
thought of a one-man government has been surging for some 
time, and this bill, which proposes to transfer additional 
powers to the President, has simply served as a peg on which 
to hang their protests. 

At a time when the confidence of the people is lagging 
and when the tide of discouragement is rising, it would seem 
that the primary concern of this body should be to restore 
confidence in the Government rather than to further under- 
mine the faith of the citizenry in the stability of their Gov- 
ernment. 

Why cannot we let first things be first? We now have ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 unemployed people. The President 
estimates that one-third of the population is undernourished, 
poorly clad, and inadequately housed. There are 250,000 
men, women, and children in my district, and this means 
80,000 of these people have not enough to eat, and this is my 
great concern. 

What have we done since last November 15, when we came 
into session, to relieve these conditions? Why do not the 
wheels of commerce and industry gather sufficient mo- 
mentum to create a demand for these unemployed workers? 
Largely because of lack of confidence. Does this reorganiza- 
tion legislation help the situation? I say “no.” It has no 
bearing whatever on it except to further depress confidence, 
instill fear, and make a bad situation worse. 

Let the common sense and good judgment of this House 
express itself in a vote to recommit this bill; such an asser- 
tion would, at least in some measure, clear the atmosphere 
of the doubt and fear with which it is now so heavily charged. 

By defeating this bill I believe we have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. 8 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, the House of Representatives is 
nearing the moment when it must take a vote of vital con- 
sequence to the country. I do not believe that the individual 
Members of the Congress have half begun to realize the 
extent of the depression that we are now in. The indexes of 
the Federal Reserve Board today show that we are only a 
little bit above the extreme low of 1933, and conditions are 
getting worse every day. 

There is nothing in this reorganization bill which will in 
any way help the economic situation in the country, which is 
steadily growing worse. Even its proponents admit that 
there is no economy in the bill, and many think that if its 
provisions are carried out it will result in greatly increased 
costs. This point of view has been well stated by my col- 
league on the Appropriations Committee, Mr. Wooprum, of 
Virginia. 

It is now nearly 6 months that this Congress has been in 
session, and yet nothing has been done to reassure the coun- 
try, to reassure business, or to help the ever greatly increas- 
ing unemployment situation. And yet, after 6 months, we 
find ourselves here today discussing a reorganization bill 
which will largely increase the executive powers of the 
President. 

This reorganization bill has become an incident in a much 
larger picture. The people of this country have intuitively 
sensed this fact. The sensible men and women of America 
have been viewing with alarm the continued abdication by 
Congress and the continued granting to the President of in- 
creased powers, many of them legislative in type. The people 
realize that the Congress is their Congress, and they do not 
like to see the only representatives that they directly vote 
for give away powers imposed upon them by the Constitution. 
They view this reorganization bill as the capstone of a series 
of acts on the part of the Congress abdicating its power. 
The defeat of the reorganization bill, therefore, has become 
symbolic; the people feel that if this reorganization bill is 
defeated that the Congress will have finally called a halt 
on the building up of the executive at the expense of the 
legislative branch of the Government. And once this halt 
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is called the people hope that the Congress will again begin 
to reassert itself and take back some of the emergency powers 
already granted to the Chief Executive. They sense the fact 
that there is involved in this reorganization bill the whole 
question of constitutional government. 

They are reminded that the Constitution provides for a 
division of powers between three coordinate branches of the 
Government, each one independent in its own sphere. They 
have an acute awareness of what Justice Brandeis declared 
in one of his opinions, that— 

The doctrine of the separation of powers was adopted by the 
Constitution of 1787, not to promote efficiency, but to preclude the 
exercise of arbitrary power. 

They realize that the wise theory of government set up 
by the Constitution must not be disturbed if the American 
form of government is to continue. They do not want their 
Congress, that they elect every 2 years, to deliberately sub- 
ordinate itself to the Executive. They are tired of being 
represented by “rubber stamps” that obey every beck and 
call of the Chief Executive. They want Congress to reassert 
itself and to stop, once and for all, the giving away of its 
powers granted to it under the Constitution. 

The American people are viewing with concern the world- 
wide tendency toward dictatorships. They have seen what 
can happen in Russia, Germany, Italy, and Japan, where the 
legislative bodies elected by the people have been completely 
eliminated from the government set-up in these countries. 
They realize that with the elimination of the National Legis- 
lature the road to dictatorship is open, and they see all over 
the world dictators on the march. The American people 
realize that no dictator can set himself up in the United 
States so long as constitutional government is preserved and 
safeguarded and is maintained inviolate and as it has been 
maintained during the past 150 years. But they realize, too, 
that, once the Congress begins to give away its powers in 
favor of building up those of the Executive, it is time to stop, 
look, and listen. 

During the discussion of this reorganization bill the coun- 
try is looking to the Congress as a last hope. The defeat of 
this bill will have a splendid tonic effect on the country. It 
will be a big psychological factor in overcoming the present 
depression, 

I do not intend now to discuss the many specific objections 
that I have to the bill, some of which run to the constitu- 
tionality of certain of its phases. In my estimation, this bill 
cannot be amended to make it acceptable. It goes too deeply 
to the fundamentals to permit of perfecting or improving 
amendments. No matter how much it is amended, it still is 
and always will be an additional, unwarranted grant of power 
to the Chief Executive. And, therefore, no matter what 
amendments are adopted, I propose to vote against the bill. 

Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include a short 
article from a Chicago paper, Lightnin’, January 1938, on 
the request of the Pullman Co. for an increase in rates. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

REORGANIZATION BILL 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 3331) to provide for reorganizing agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, extending the classified civil service, establishing a 
General Auditing Office and a Department of Welfare, and 
for other purposes. 

Pending that, I ask unanimous consent that in the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union it shall be in order 
to consider the committee substitute amendment as an 
original bill for the purpose of amendment, and that such 
committee substitute shall be read by title for the purpose 
of amendment, and, further, that it shall be in order for 
any Member to demand a separate vote in the House on 
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any of the amendments adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole to the substitute amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill S. 3331. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill S. 3331, with Mr. MCCORMACK 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the House the 
bill will be read by title as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment. The Clerk will read the first title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE I—REORGANIZATION 
PART I—POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 

Srorro 1. (a) Title IV of part IT of the Legislative Appropria- 
tion Act, fiscal year 1933, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, 
po a ea is hereby reenacted and is amended in the following 

(1) Section 401, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 
5 a . a! 3 g out the first paragraph and the words 
“Accordingly, the” in the second paragraph and inserting in li 
thereof the word The.“ g 4 “4 is 

(2) Section 402, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 
125), is amended by inserting after the word “establishment,” the 
words “corporation owned or controlled by the United States,” 
and by changing the period at the end of the section to a comma 
and inserting thereafter the following: “but shall not include, 
except as to the function of preparing estimates of appropriations, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Federal Power Commission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Federal Communications Commission, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, the United States Maritime Commission, the Engineer 
Corps of the United States Army, the Coast Guard, the General Ac- 
counting Office, and the United States Tariff Commission.” 

(3) Section 409, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed. title 5, sec. 132), 
is stricken out. 

(b) No Executive order issued by the President under the au- 
thority of subsection (a) of this section shall become effective 
unless transmitted to the Congress within 2 years from the date 
of the enactment of this act. 


Part 2—BUDGETARY CONTROL 


Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 31, sec. 2), is amended by inserting after 
the word “including” the words “any independent regulatory 
commission or board and“. 


Part 3—THE DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 


Sec. 8. There shall be at the seat of government an executive 
department to be known as the Department of Welfare, and a 
Secretary of Welfare, who shall be the head thereof, and shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and have a tenure of office like that of the heads 
of the other executive departments. Section 158 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 1), is amended 
to include such Department and the provisions of title IV of the 
Revised Statutes, including all acts amendatory and supplementary 
thereto, shall be applicable to such Department. 

Sec, 4. There shall be in the Department of Welfare an Under 
Secretary of Welfare and two Assistant Secretaries of Welfare who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and a Solicitor, who shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of Welfare, and all of whom shall exercise such 
functions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Welfare or re- 
quired by law. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Welfare shall 3 the public health, 
safety, and sanitation; the protection of the consumer; the cause 
of education; the relief of unemployment and of the hardship and 
suffering caused thereby; the relief of the needy and distressed; 
the assistance and benefits of the aged and the relief and vocational 
rehabilitation of the physically disabled; and in general shall 
coordinate and promote public health, education, and welfare 
activities. 

Src, 6. The Secretary of Welfare shall cause a seal of office 
to be made for his Department, of such device as the President 
shall approve, and judicial notice shall be taken of such seal. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of Welfare shall annually, at the close 
of each fiscal year, make a report in writing to the Congress, giving 
an account of all money received and expended by him and his 
Department and describing the work done by the Department. He 
shall also from time to time make such special investigations and 
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reports as he may be required to make by the President, or by the 
Congress, or as he himself may deem necessary. 


Part 4—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 8. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the title on the ground that it is a violation of 
clause 4 of rule XXI of the House rules, in that it con- 
tains an appropriation, and that no committee, except the 
Committee on Appropriations, is authorized to bring into 
the House a bill carrying an appropriation. For the purpose 
of arguing this point, I have had run off a copy of section 
127 of title 5 of the Code, which I shall send to the desk 
for the benefit of the Chair, together with a copy of House 
Resolution 60, providing for the special and select reorgani- 
zation committee. The Chair will see that by reference to 
section 1 of title I, of the bill that sections 124 to 132 of 
title V of the Code are reenacted. Section 127 is the sec- 
tion involved. Section 127 provides: 

In any case of a transfer or consolidation under the provisions 
of this subchapter, the President's order shall also make provision 
for the transfer of such unexpended balance of appropriations 
available for use in connection with the function of the agency 
transferred or consolidated as he deems by reason of 
the transferred or consolidated function for use in connection 
with the transferred or consolidated function. 

I would like to have the Chair pay special attention to 
the rest of the matter which I have underlined in the copy 
I forwarded to the desk: 

Or for the use of the agency to which the transfer is made or 
of the agency resulting from such consolidation. For instance, if 
the Veterans’ Bureau were consolidated with the Department of 
Welfare. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from New York 
permit the Chair to inquire as to which section of the title 
the gentleman is addressing his point of order? 

Mr, TABER. I am making my point of order to the whole 
title, but I am referring to this particular. section, part I 
of section 1 of title I as the section which is out of order. 
If, of course, any part of a title is out of order the whole 
of the title is out of order. 

It is perfectly clear that those words that I have read 
constitute an appropriation beyond any question. For in- 
stance, the way the bill now reads the Veterans’ Bureau 
might be transferred to the department of welfare. The 
whole Veterans’ Bureau appropriation, containing $700,000,- 
000, would be available for the use of that entire department 
of welfare. It is clearly an appropriation. 

Now, may I read to the Chair clause 4 of rule XXI: 


No bill or joint resolution carrying appropriations shall be re- 
ported by any committee not having jurisdiction to report appro- 


priations, nor shall an amendment proposing an appropriation. 


be in order during the consideration of a bill or joint resolution 
reported by a committee not having that jurisdiction. A question 
of order on an appropriation in any such bill, joint resolution, or 
amendment thereto may be raised at any time. 


The Chair will note that this has been construed. 


The term “appropriation” in the rule means the payment of 
funds from the Treasury, and the words “warranted and make 
available for expenditure for payments“ are equivalent to “is 
hereby appropriated,” and therefore not in order. The words 
“available until expended,” making an appropriation already made 
for 1 year available for ensuing years, are not in order. Language 
reappropriating, making available, or diverting an appropriation or 
a portion of an appropriation already made for one purpose to 
another— 


And that is this particular case— 
is not in order. 


May I read that again: 

Language reappropriating, making available, or diverting an 
appropriation or a portion of an appropriation already made for 
one purpose to another is not in order. 

That is a decision that was rendered on August 11, 1921, 
in the first session of the Sixty-seventh Congress, page 4891 
of the RECORD. 

On March 29, 1933, in the Seventy-third Congress, a di- 
rection to a departmental officer to pay a certain sum out 
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of unexpended balances was held to be the equivalent to an 
appropriation and not in order. 

At the bottom of page 397 of the House Rules and Manual 
appears the following statement: 


A direction to a departmental officer to pay a certain sum out of 
8 balances is equivalent to an appropriation and not 


Let me repeat that, if the Chair please: 


A direction to a departmental officer to pay a certain sum out 
agp regu balances is equivalent to A e and Abed 
order. 


That was a decision of November 9, 1921. 


Language autho the use of funds 
6 rizing unds of the Shipping Board 


That is a decision of January 31, 1921. 
A direction to pay out of Indian trust funds is not in order. 


gd z > decision of February 3, 1923. 

on to the items which I have already cited, I 
desire to call the attention of the Chair to Cannon’s Prece- 
dents, volume 7, 1936 edition, sections 1735 to 1745, inclusive. 
I call the Chair’s attention particularly to section 1744 on 
page 719 of that volume: 


To provide that an appropriation already made shall be avail- 
able for a different purpose is an appropriation and exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Appropriations, 

On January 29, 1921, the diplomatic and consular appropriation 
bill was under consideration in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. The Clerk read this paragraph: 

For the expenses of the arbitration of outstanding pecuniary 
claims between the United States and Great Britain, in accord- 
ance with the special agreement concluded for that p 
eee veg ee 1 of claims thereunder, to be 

ler the on of the Secre 
be immediately available as follows: auido xe: rai ar 

Mr. Thomas L. Blanton, of Texas, made the point of order that 
the phrase “to be immediately available” pro 
a general appropriation bill. 4 Se ep ee 

In controvert: the int of order, 8 

gaon ON ing poi Mr. James R. Mann, of 

“It is not new legislation. It is an appropriation. Now, that 
point of order used to be made on this bill and would have been 
— Fosile pe — ge . some e on Foreign Affairs, when it re- 

5 no authori to re ency 
8 ty port a defici 


4 It is clear that the language I have cited is an appropria- 
on. 


Mr. Chairman, I refer now to section 1745, on page 719 of 
the volume I have heretofore referred to and this case is 
particularly important because there another bill from a 
committee other than the Appropriations Committee was 
under consideration. I direct the Chair’s particular atten- 
tion to this language: 


On August 11, 1921, the House resolved itself into the Com- 

raes ths 83 mre 181050 ape of the Union for the con- 
eration o e R. control importa: 
and chemicals. . 

Thereupon, Mr. Joseph Walsh, of Massachusetts, raised a ques- 
tion of order against the following paragraph of the pending bill: 

“Sec. 3. That the appropriation ‘Collecting the revenue from 
customs, 1922,’ is hereby made available for the payment of sal- 
aries and all other expenditures incident to the operation of the 
Dye and Chemical Section, Division of Customs, Treasury Depart- 
ment, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922.” 

Mr. Walsh submitted that the paragraph provided an appro- 
priation and was therefore not within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means reporting the bill. 

The Speaker said: 

“The Chair will rule. 

“Section 3 of the bill reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee provides that the appropriation for collecting the revenue 
from customs for 1922 ‘is hereby made available for the payment 
of salaries and all other expenditures incident to the operation of 
the Dye and Chemical Section, Division of Customs, Treasury 
Department, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922.’ To that 
section the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Walsh, makes the 
point of order that it carries an appropriation reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and that under the rules of the 
House that committee has no jurisdiction over appropriations, 
Clause 4 of rule XXI prohibits any other than the Committee on 
Appropriations from bringing in or making appropriations. 

“The Speaker a few days ago sustained a point of order in the 
boll-worm case in which it was sought to make an appropriation 
already made, already available in the Department of Agriculture, 
available for a new purpose by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
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point of order was made that that could not be done in a bill 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture, and the Speaker sus- 
tained the point of order.” 

Mr. Chairman, that is just exactly this case. 

Continuing, the Speaker said: 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Longworth] cites a decision made 
by the present occupant of the chair on the 23d of May of this 
year. That was an entirely different proposition. In that case an 
appropriation available for rations was transferred in a deficiency 
appropriation bill and reported by the appropriating committee 
to another purpose, and the Chair held that that transfer could 
be made. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may interpolate at this point, that was 
because the bill which made that transfer came from the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Continuing, the Speaker said: 

The committee reporting the deficiency appropriation bill, hav- 
ing full jurisdiction, could have reported an appropriation 
for the purpose for which the transfer was made. And in that 
case the Chair overruled the point of order. In this case it seems 
clear to the Chair that section 3 is an ement on the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Appropriations, and therefore sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr, Chairman, may I say that a careful examination of 
Resolution No. 60, which created this Special Select Com- 
mittee, gives it absolutely no authority whatever over appro- 
priations. There is no provision in there which gives that 
committee any authority whatever over appropriations. 

I have carefully examined the message of the President of 
the United States of January 12, 1937, referred to in the reso- 
lution and there is nothing whatever in the message which 
would in any way give this committee jurisdiction over any- 
thing of that character. 

Mr. Chairman, on those decisions and on the rule to which 
I have referred, which seem absolutely clear, I submit to the 
Chair my contention that this entire title is not in order, 
becatise it reenacts section 127 of the code, giving the au- 
thority for and requiring the transfer of appropriations along 
with a consolidation or a transfer and I therefore ask the 
Chair to rule that the entire title is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taper] a question. Does the 
gentleman contend that the present title gives to the Presi- 
dent powers which he does not already possess under existing 
law? 

Mr. TABER. Oh, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants to distinctly under- 
stand the point of order. 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I want that thoroughly understood; 
because the President at the present time has no power to 
transfer any agency or to reappropriate any money or to 
transfer any funds. He would not have that power without 
the other language which this title carries. There is no 
question about that situation. 

If the Chair would suggest to me any language which 
gives the President at the present time the power to make 
a transfer, to which this language would apply, I would be 
glad to discuss it further; but, frankly, I contend there is 
no authority in the President to make any transfer, and this 
language is absolutely ineffective without the entire title to 
which I have just made the point of order. It is a whole 
entity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask if it is 
the gentleman’s contention that no present law exists which 
authorizes the carrying out of the provisions of title I and 
if the gentleman bases his argument on the ground that 
section 127, title V, to which he has referred, under the 
provisions of section 132 were to continue for a period of 
2 years after the enactment of the act of March 20, 1933? 

Mr. TABER. That is part of it, but at the present time 
there is absolutely no authority whatever for the President 
to make any transfer of any function at all. Only by 
coupling this whole thing together can a statute be enacted 
and maintained which would permit the transfer of any 
appropriation. The power to transfer an appropriation or 
to use it for a purpose other than that for which it has been 
appropriated does not now exist as a result of the language 
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that is on the statute books today but it would exist with 
the language contained in title I, part 1 of this amendment 
in effect. In other words, we have to consider the whole of 
this title together. This whole title gives the President the 
power to transfer, and that power to transfer is created by a 
requirement that the funds shall be transferred as a result 
of this statute. Only by considering this entire title to- 
gether can we get to a position where this bill would carry 
an appropriation. Not by considering this particular sec- 
tion alone, but by considering the entire title, it appears 
there is absolutely no question but that this constitutes an 
appropriation. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of 
order is well taken and offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
gentleman from Missouri offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. O'Connor of New York moves that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have had 26% hours of the time of the House spent 
on this bill. Everyone in the House knows what the motion 
of the gentleman from New York is. The gentleman could 
talk for 5 hours and he could not change a vote either way. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I am not so sure about 
that, and I should like to explain certain developments on 
yesterday. I think this is a very important matter and I 
believe the gentleman ought to consent that I have a little 
extra time. Ordinarily, only 5 minutes would be allowed. 
I suggest that 15 minutes is adequate time, and I would be 
willing to fix the time of debate. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I believe we ought to do that. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I believe there ought to 
be at least 1 hour of debate, and maybe longer. 

Mr. COCHRAN. No; I will not agree to that. I have no 
desire to cut off debate. The debate has run along. I have 
cooperated with the gentleman from New York and the 
Members on the other side of the aisle the last few days 
and I want to cooperate now, but there is absolutely no 
necessity for extending the debate on this motion to 1 hour. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman make 
it a half hour? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this motion be limited to 20 minutes, 10 
minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. O'Connor] and 10 minutes by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. of New. York. No; I have figured it out. 
I am sure the gentleman is not going to squabble over 5 
minutes. I asked 15 minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I may say to the gentleman I have had 
a terrible squabble over more than § minutes. I believe we 
can get by with 10 minutes on a side, but I do not believe 
we can get by with 15 minutes. I am talking about getting 
an agreement. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. of New York. I hope the gentleman will 
not object to my having 15 minutes. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that he be permitted to address the 
Committee for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I will be compelled to 
object. [Cries of No.“ À 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, if it is the desire of the 
Committee that the gentleman from New York have 15 
minutes, I ask unanimous consent that debate on the motion 
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be limited to 30 minutes, 15 minutes to be controlled by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] and 15 
minutes by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, in offering 
my motion to strike out the enacting clause of this bill I 
am taking a step which I believe the people of this country 
desire, and right at this moment. Every letter and every 
telegram says, “No compromise; no amendments will cure 
the bill.” This universal sentiment is summed up in this 
editorial comment which runs through the press: 

“Only one solution remains, that is, for Congress to vote 
down the whole bill and abandon its consideration until 
calmer times. Such a vote would do more to restore the 
equanimity of the country than any other single event, for 
it would signify that the voters had at last regained a Con- 
gress resolute enough and patriotic enough to stand between 
the country and a President who had temporarily mislaid his 
sense of perspective.” 

Those responsible for bringing this bill in here have real- 
ized for sometime that they have a bear by the tail. We are 
trying to help them let go. 

Let us see from where the strongest urge for this bill 
comes, 

I hold in my hand two issues of the Daily Worker, the 
Communist newspaper in New York. They violently support 
this bill and denounce its opponents as tories and fascists 

are fighting liberalism. 

umn today Benjamin DeCasseres says: 

Words today cannot be accepted at their face value. We are 


state and destroys individual initiative.” 


But the Communists are not content with merely the 
written word in their issue. Their chief and their leader, 
Mr. Earl Browder, their Communist candidate for Presi- 
dent, just returned from Russia, has been actively lobbying 
in the House Office Buildings, in the offices of Members, to 
gain support for this bill. 

I cannot just figure out why the Communists are for this 
bill and what trick they are playing in denouncing the op- 
ponents of the bill as Fascists. Our people believe that 
fascism is with us and that this bill is a further step in that 
direction. The people of this country fear that this bill 
will serve as an escalator to a dictatorship. [Applause.] 

Please, let us hear no more talk about propaganda. T hold 
in my hand a printed petition which has been sent to the 
W. P. A. workers of the country to sign and send to the 
Congress. I do not know whether it was printed at Govern- 
ment expense, but unless we dispose of this issue today, the 
hour to strike, there will come in the next few days an 
avalanche of these petitions, and you will be overwhelmed 
with this flood of propaganda. . 

Propaganda? I have had no propaganda against the bill, 
but I hold in my hand identical printed post cards which 
have been sent out to the country to be sent in for the bill. 
So let us stop this talk of propaganda. 

Furthermore, the telephone wires are deluged from all over 
this country, national committeemen, State chairmen, county 


Well, the Members know that these bosses are only in- 
terested in “pap”, only interested in jobs, only in 
the allocation of W. P. A. funds which mean jobs. Th 
Members know that these bosses cannot elect them to this 
House. The Members know that most of these bosses are 


: 


n 
Maybe the Communists hope—and this is the best guess I 
can make—when the downward plunge from a dictatorship 
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comes they will come into their own. Up to today, however, 
I have not been able to make up my mind whether, if my 
choice were limited to a fascist or a communistic govern- 
ment, under which system I should elect to live. 

The people of this country fear this bill as a further sur- 
render by Congress of its functions under the Government. 
Over a century ago Daniel Webster entertained the same 
fear, when he said: 

I believe the power of the Executive has increased, is in > 
and ought to be brought back within its ancient constitutional 
limits. I have nothing to do with the motives which have led to 
those acts which I believe to have transcended the boundaries of 
the CAE Year a intentions balan 8 8 tor 

assum) > 
Anat tiny ox poner They cannot justify it even if we are 

I trust the Members will not be so short of memory as 
to take this floor and say they never voted to strike out 
the enacting clause of a bill, and I hope they will not say 
they never voted against consideration of a bill, because 
looking around I cannot see any Member who has not at 
sometime voted to strike out the enacting clause or against 
consideration of a bill. 

In striking out the enacting clause of this bill, this House 
is not doing any more than the special House committee 
did when it struck out every word of the Senate bill. You 
will hear about sabotage, but maybe that is what the com- 
mittee did then. 

There is still in the Senate a reorganization bill which, in 
an idle moment, we passed, and if we summarily dispose of 
this matter today, we can let the Senate go to work on that 
bill that is already over there. 

The argument will undoubtedly be repeated here that we 
should continue the consideration of this bill and amend- 
ments. Everybody here knows that if the amendments sug- 
gested are adopted, as they will be—and I believe many more 
amendments will be adopted than those conceded by the spe- 
cial committee—there just will not be any bill, especially if 
the new department of public welfare is stricken from the 
bill, as it should, and, in my opinion, will be. 

All that we are going to be doing from now until sometime 
next week is to use the time of this great Congress on an 
unimportant, moot question, so offensive to the people, instead 
of getting down to real business and relieving unemployment 
and our business situation. [Applause.] 

But suppose you took the attitude of staying here and 
working out amendments. All your efforts, all the personal 
glory you may get by offering the amendments, can be undone 
in conference. And I say, watch that. The danger of that 
happening is sufficient to act today and strike the enacting 
clause from this bill. As the country has exclaimed, “no 
compromise;” we say that a great principle is involved in 
the fight that we are making, and that you cannot com- 
promise with a principle. 

Edmund Burke said: 

Kings will be tyrants from policy when subjects are rebellious 
from. principle. 

From all over this land comes this rebel cry, from all of 
the churches, from all of labor, from all of the veterans, 
from the leading Democrats of the country, from the busi- 
nessmen, from the man in the street. In that connection, 
a pernicious falsehood is being circulated here today that 
the American Federation of Labor has relinquished its opposi- 
tion to the bill. Here is a letter I hold in my hand sent 
out today by Mr. Hushing, their legislative representative, to 
the effect that they are still against the bill, still for striking 
out the enacting clause or recommitting the bill at this 
moment. 

The people of this country fear the further breaking down 
of the equality of the three branches of government, which 
our forefathers worked out deliberately, and, I say, reluc- 
tantly, because, if some of our forefathers had had their way, 
the Congress would have predominated, as it does in Eng- 
land, where there has been worked out a satisfactory demo- 
cratic form of government. It never even occurred to those 
people who founded our country and Constitution that it 
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would ever be even suggested that the Congress surrender any 
of its rights to the executive, or yea, even that the executive 
might infringe upon the power of the other branch, the 
judiciary. 

These are the fears that run through the hearts of our 
people. 

Now is the time to strike; this is the hour. 

We who believe that a great principle is involved in this 
struggle are confident, are happy to go through with it. If 
we lose, we have nothing to lose; we will still be fighting; and 
of course, there just never is going to be any reorganization 
bill in the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

Marcus Aurelius said: 

Flinch not, neither give up nor despair, if the achieving of 
every act in accordance with right principles is not always suc- 
cessful. 

Whatever happens, we shall still be there fighting. We 
shall still be standing at Thermopylae! [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has 11⁄2 
minutes remaining. k 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr, WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentle- 
man we are entitled to close. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
114 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PETTENGILL]. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, I think the adoption 
of the motion made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Connor] is the wisest thing this House could do at this 
time. There is just one thing that is facing this House and 
this Nation and that is coming up in the primaries and in 
the elections this year. That is to get men back to work. 
This bill does not put a man to work and it does not save 
a dollar. It is going to waste money, and if this House 
passes it and it goes to conference, for weeks and weeks, 
while it remains in conference, this country will continue 
to be disturbed over this bill. Every day it stays here, or 
in conference the longer this depression will last. 

Mr. HOOK, And what would the gentleman suggest to 
put men back to work? 

Mr. PETTENGILL, Mr. Chairman, I hope the remarks 
of the gentleman from Michigan will not be taken from 
my time. He did not ask me to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will take care of the gentle- 
man from Indiana and of all gentlemen. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. I want to say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that if he were living in one of the big industrial 
centers of America he would not hear any people from his 
section asking that this bill be passed. They want jobs; they 
want confidence; they want courage in this country; they 
do not care about this bill at this time, except to be against it. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETTENGILL. I decline to yield. 

We have gone along 150 years without this bill, and we 
can wait a few months more until Congress reassembles 
under what I hope will be happier times and let us put 
first. things first. Send men back to work, and send this 
bill back to committee. When the old hen wants to lay an 
egg is no time for firecrackers. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Warren]. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, by this motion the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor] is endeavoring to 
foist on the House of Representatives some of the same 
ruthless methods that he has attempted in the past. 

The opposition wanted debate; they have had it, 26% 
hours of it. The opposition stated that they wanted to 
amend the bill; this privilege they also will have, but the 
gentleman from New York seeks by this motion to deny 
it to you. 

The charge was made over the radio the other night and 
repeated here this morning by way of insinuation that if 
this bill goes to conference there is some nefarious or sin- 
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ister scheme in the minds of the conferees to nullify the 
efforts of the House of Representatives. In the parlance of 
the gutter, if you please, the gentleman from New York 
insinuates that the conferees would “sell out” the House of 
Representatives. If the gentleman from New York thinks 
that I would betray this House, then I do not speak his 
language or think his thoughts. [Applause.] I was not 
raised or nourished on any such doctrine as that, and I 
have never been trained to stoop to conquer. [Applause.] 
The papers in North Carolina last week said that for the 
eighth time I had been renominated to Congress without 
opposition and was the only man in that State who was a 
candidate for office for a State or a congressional office 
that had no opposition from either party. A great district 
and a great people have shown in every way their confidence 
in me. I have not yet learned the art of gentle deception 
and I do not know how to take short cuts, parliamentary 
or otherwise. 

Let me now therefore repeat and reiterate this pledge to 
to the House of Representatives, and I am authorized to do 
it in behalf of Messrs. COCHRAN, Vinson, KNIFFIN, ROBINSON, 
Meran, Beam, and myself: If this Committee accepts the 
amendments offered by our committee to strike out the word 
“education” as we have heretofore promised; if this com- 
mittee writes into this bill the concurrent resolution which 
we have heretofore promised—and in that connection let me 
say that I frankly admitted a few days ago that a mere con- 
current resolution was of doubtful constitutionality; we are 
prepared to present one here that is so tied up with the 
standards and with the delegation of authority that I doubt 
if anyone will have the temerity to challenge its constitu- 
tionality. I might also say that we have no objection to the 
exemption of the Veterans’ Administration, and the pledge 
extends to that; and I will also say that under no condition 
or circumstance—and I am speaking for all of the Demo- 
cratic members of our committee—that we will not accept 
the Senate provision on the Comptroller General. There 
will be no bill unless those amendments are in the bill that 
[Applause.] 

Ah, the gentleman from New York wound up with an 
appeal to the prejudice of some by citing something that has 
appeared in some Communist or Socialist paper. It is not 
necessary for me again to call attention to where this propa- 
ganda comes from. Members from the South and from the 
far West are receiving just a minimum of mail about this 
subject. The whole concentration on this has been from the 
cities, and it is coming from the Republican Party, as every- 
one knows. [Applause.] The Republican State chairman 
of Massachusetts urges the Republicans of that State to 
deluge their Members. I could read into the Recorp here 
this morning from 50 to 100 letters that I have received, 
the whole substance of which has been: “We do not know 
anything about the reorganizaion bill. Perhaps it is a good 
bill. If it is the best bill on earth, we are opposed to it, be- 
cause we are opposed to Roosevelt.” 

You know that same statement is made in letter after 
letter you have received on it, on account of their hatred of 
the man in the White House, and I again repeat, their 
deliberate effort and attempt to destroy him. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understood the motion before the 
House it is to strike out the enacting clause. If I under- 
stood the gentleman from North Carolina correctly, the 
committee agrees to strike out everything but the enacting 
clause; so what is the difference? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not consider that to 
be the proper subject of a parliamentary inquiry. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again report the mo- 
tion. 

There was no objection, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York moves that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion offered by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
O’Connor]. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. COCH- 
Ran and Mr. O'Connor of New York to act as tellers.- 

The Committee divided; and the tellers reported there 
were—ayes 169, noes 191. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is there any way under the present 
situation whereby we could secure a yea and nay vote on 
the motion to strike out the enacting clause? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Coca: Page 42, beginning on line 
24, in lieu of the matter contained in title I of the committee sub- 
stitute stricken out on the point of order, insert the following to 
pared title II of the committee substitute: 

“That this act may be cited as the ‘Reorganization Act of 19388.’ 
“TITLE I—REORGANIZATION 
“Part I—POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 


“SECTION 1. (a) Title IV of part IT of the Legislative Appropria- 
tion Act, fiscal year 1933, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, 


secs. 124-132), is hereby reenacted and is amended in the following 


respects: 

“(1) Section 401, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 124), 
is amended by striking out the first paragraph and the words 
‘Accordingly, the’ in the second paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word The: 

“(2) Section 402, as amended (U.S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 125), 
is amended by inserting after the word ‘establishment,’ the words 
‘corporation owned or controlled by the United States,’ and by 
changing the period at the end of the section to a comma and 
inserting thereafter the following: ‘but shall not include, except 
as to the function of preparing estimates of appropriations, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Federal Power Commission, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Federal Communications Commission, the National 
Labor Relations Board, the National Bituminous Coal Commission, 
the United States Maritime Commission, the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army, the Coast Guard, the General Accounting 
Office, and the United States Tariff Commission.“; 

“(8) Section 404, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 127), 
is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof; 

“(4) Section 409, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed. title 5, sec. 182), 
is stricken out. 

“(b) No Executive order issued by the President under the 
authority of subsection (a) of this section shall become effective 
unless transmitted to the Congress within 2 years from the date 
of the enactment of this act. 


“Part 2—Bupcerary CONTROL 


“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 31, sec. 2), is amended by inserting after 
the word ‘including’ the words ‘any independent regulatory com- 
mission or board and’. 

“Part 3— TRR DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 


“Sec. 3. There shall be at the seat of government an executive 
department to be known as the Department of Welfare, and a 
Secretary of Welfare, who shall be the head thereof, and shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and have a tenure of office like that of the heads 
of the other executive departments. Section 158 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed. title 5, sec. 1), is amended 
to include such Department and the provisions of title IV of the 
Revised Statutes, including all acts amendatory and supplementary 
thereto, shall be applicable to such Department. 

“Sec. 4. There shall be in the Department of Welfare an Under 
Secretary of Welfare and two Assistant Secretaries of Welfare 
who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and a Solicitor, who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary of Welfare, and all of whom shall exercise such 
functions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Welfare or 
required by law. 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of Welfare shall promote the public health, 
safety, and sanitation; the protection of the consumer; the cause 
of education; the relief of unemployment and of the hardship 
and suffering caused thereby; the relief of the needy and dis- 
tressed; the assistance and benefits of the aged and the relief 
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and vocational rehabilitation of the physically disabled; and in 
general shall coordinate and public health, education, 
and welfare activities. 

“Sec. 6. The Secretary of Welfare shall cause a seal of office to 
be made for his Department, of such device as the President 
shall Mere wes oe and judicial notice shall be taken of such seal. 

Secretary of Welfare shall annually, at the close of 
each fiscal year, make a report in writing to the Congress, giving 
an account of all money received and expended by him and his 
Department and describing the work done by the Department. 
He shall also from time to time make such special investigations 
and reports as he may be required to make by the President, or 
by the Congress, or as he himself may deem necessary, 


“PART 4—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

“Src. 8. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this title.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment just offered is not germane to section 1. 
The amendment creates a department of welfare and au- 
thorizes the expenditure of unlimited funds for relief pur- 
poses. It also gives broader powers to the department of 
welfare in connection with education and the authorization 
and the appropriation of funds for this purpose within the 
current law. As I stated, it is not germane to a provision 
which authorizes (a) the reduction of expenditures to the 
fullest extent consistent with the efficient operation of the 
Government; (b) to increase the efficiency of the operations 
of the Government to the fullest extent practicable within 
the revenues; (c) to group, coordinate, consolidate, reorgan- 
ize, and segregate agencies and functions of the Government, 
or any part thereof, as nearly as may be, according to major 
purposes; (d) to reduce the number of such agencies by 
regrouping or consolidating those having similar functions 
under a single head, and for such purpose to abolish such 
agencies as may not be necessary for the efficient conduct 
of the Government; and (e) to eliminate overlapping and 
duplication of effort. 

Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly clear this amendment with 
the department of welfare included is not germane to the 
first section of the bill.-. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The department of public welfare is contained in the Sen- 
ate bill. It was also contained in the title which was stricken 
out on the point of order, and in the opinion of the Chair is 
germane to the bill under consideration. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will permit, 
the welfare department was not contained in title I of the 
bill that was stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that the welfare de- 
partment is a part of the Senate bill and was in title I that 
was stricken out by a point of order. 

So far as that point of order is concerned, the Chair 
overrules it. 

The objectionable language which was conceded by the 
chairman of the special committee and to which the Chair 
sustained the point of order heretofore raised by the gentle- 
man from New York, has been removed in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri, and the Chair 
therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee 
amendment to the pending Cochran amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 43, line 25, insert after the 
semicolon the following: 

“(3) Section 4030 amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title V, sec. 126) 
is amended by changing the period at the end of the section to a 
comma and inserting thereafter the following: ‘or to abolish or 
transier the Office of Education of the Department of the Interior 
and/or any of the functions thereof.“ 

On page 44, line 1, change the (4) to (5). 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, this is to carry out the 
first amendment the majority members of the committee 
agreed upon and assured the House would be presented. 
This specifically exempts the Office of Education. As the 
House knows by this time, the mere word “education” in the 
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standards set up in a part of this bill by no stretch of the 
imagination could ever have extended to any form of Fed- 
eral control over education. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I am authorized by 
the President of the United States to read to the House a 
telegram sent from Chicago, dated today, and received at 
12:10 p. m. It is addressed to the President and reads as 
follows: 

As a result of my own investigation gathered from reliable and 
informed sources I cannot find that the welfare or freedom of the 
Catholic Church is in any way menaced by the pending reorgani- 
zation bill. My sole purpoce in stating this to you is because we 
have been drawn into the discussion and my personal knowledge 
of your fairness to us would render any such action quite impos- 
sible on your part. 

CARDINAL MUNDELEIN, 


[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. GIFFORD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, a member of the committee, rise? 

Mr, GIFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri, as amended by the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina, is 
adopted, will there be opportunity for other amendments to 
the amendment to be offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may state in answer to the 
inquiry that the adoption of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CocHran] would preclude the 
offer of other amendments to title I. After action upon the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina 
it will be in order for other Members who so desire to offer 
amendments to the Cochran amendment. 

Mr. STACK rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. STACK. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STACK. Can I be heard on this amendment, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman opposed to the 
amendment? 

Mr. STACK. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, the debate on this so-called 
reorganization bill is getting very bitter in some cases to 
the extent that some of us have been called ugly names— 
of course, off the record—and some have questioned the 
motives behind our opposition to this bill. As far as I am 
concerned, calling me names will have no effect on me, and 
I am telling the Committee and the Nation that my main 
motive and reason for my opposition to this bill is that I 
think that if the bill is passed it will make this country un- 
American and God knows I did not plow through the mud 
of France and spill my blood on the soil of Flanders Field to 
tear down Old Glory and the constitutional government that 
the early fathers suffered for. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
the gentleman is out of order and is not speaking to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes that in debate 
the: utterances of gentleman should be looked at from a 
liberal angle. The Chair is confident the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will proceed in order. 

Mr. STACK. Now, ladies and gentlemen of the Committee, 
there are other reasons, the soundness of which is self- 
evident why I am against this bill. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, whom I like to call my friend, 
the Honorable JohN O’Conwor, is against this bill. Surely 
to God he can have no hidden motive for his vote and his 
action, because the prudent political thing for him to do 
would be to keep his 100-percent support of President Roose- 
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velt intact. His motive for being against this bill, as he has. 
stated here in the House, is not because he is anti-Roosevelt 
but because he does not think the bill should be considered 
and passed, at least just now. 

My distinguished friend, CLIFF Wooprum, who so well and 
ably represents his district in Virginia, another stalwart so- 
called organization man, is against this bill because, I think 
he said, he did not think his people wanted the bill; and 
after all, ladies and gentlemen of the Committee, you and I 
are supposed to be the mouthpieces of the people here in the 
Halls of Congress, and if Mr. Wooprum, in line with his 
conscientious duties, says that he is going to vote against 
this bill because his people do not want it, that is another 
added motive why I am going to vote against this bill. 

My distinguished friend from the great Lone Star State of 
Texas, Congressman Lannam, in whose great committee, the 
Public Buildings and Grounds Committee, I had the pleasure 
to serve my first term here in the House, is against this bill. 
I know Fritz LANHAM, I respect him, because I know and the 
people in his district know that his motive for voting for this 
bill is the motive of mature judgment and that he loves his 
country and my country above any so-called party-regularity 
argument. 

My distinguished friend, Bos Ramsprcx, is against this 
bill and I do not know of any keener and analytically legis- 
lative mind here in the Halls of Congress. Bop Ramspeck 
has the love and esteem of the membership of this House 
and certainly everybody will say that Bob is intellectually 
honest and that his vote against this bill will not be governed 
by any motive, but mainly by service to his country and his 
district. 

Many other distinguished Members on my side of the House 
are against this bill. You will find their reasons and motives 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, but I am going to read part 
of the remarks of one Congressman who is opposed to this 
bill because I think he particularly hits the nail on the head. 
I refer to the remarks on page 4909 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of April 6 of the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan, from the City of the Straits, whom I call my very per- 
sonal friend here in the House, with whom I became ac- 
quainted on the very first day when we were both sworn in 
for the first time as Congressmen, Hon. Louis Ragaur, the 
John McCormack of the Congress, and, of course, I mean 
the famous singer. 

Mr. Chairman, may I have order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is endeavoring to protect 
the gentleman. The Chair may suggest to the gentleman the 
Chair is trying to let the gentleman finish the quotation, 
because the gentleman’s time has actually expired. 

Mr. STACK. It will take just a half minute. 

The regular order was demanded. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may be permitted to 
proceed for one-half minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Ragaur says, among other things: 

This legislation comes as a result of the Brownlow report, is 
vicious and ruthless in its attempted rape on representative gov- 
ernment. 

Louis Rapaut asked you and me, my colleagues of the 
House, to stand on our feet and fight this attempted rape 
on representative government. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I rise merely to make a 
statement and call the attention of the committee to what 
we are confronted with from a parliamentary standpoint. 

By reason of the fact that the point of order was sus- 
tained to title I, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] 
was required to offer an amendment, and therefore it is 
necessary that an amendment to that amendment be offered 
and disposed of before anyone else can possibly have a chance 
to offer another amendment. In the interest of orderly pro- 
cedure, if we can get a yote now on the amendment which I 
have offered to the amendment, then we can pass on to the 
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others; and when the committee is through, those who have 
amendments that the committee may be opposed to can then 
offer their amendments, and there can be full discussion on 
them; but under proper procedure no other amendment to 
the Cochran amendment can be offered now. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. TABER. This amendment prohibits the transfer of 
the Office of Education from the Interior Department and 
directs that it remain there. It does not, however, strike out 
from section 5—— 

Mr, WARREN. O Mr. Chairman, I have another amend- 
ment on that. The gentleman knows it has to be offered 
separately. I have the amendment right here waiting to 
offer it; and if the gentleman will permit a vote on this 
amendment, I shall then offer it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, things are moving pretty fast these days. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARLAN. I make a point of order, then, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. HARLAN. The point of order is, this is an amend- 
ment in the third degree being to an amendment that is 
now pending in committee. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman’s point of order comes 
too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr, HARLAN. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man has the floor out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had already proceeded 
and the point of the gentleman from Ohio was advanced too 
late, and for that reason the Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, little did any of us ever 
expect to see the day when a prominent prelate and a com- 
munistic comrade would march en to Washington arm in 
arm. I do not know that they are barefoot and alone, but 
they should be. On yesterday Comrade Browder was hoofing 
it around the office buildings calling on the more radical 
left-wingers. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Did he call on you? 

Mr. KNUTSON. He did not, thank God. 

He was here in an attempt to line Members up for this 
reorganization bill. Today we have a prelate wiring the 
President of the United States in behalf of the measure. 
This bill seems to appeal to both the Communist and to the 
ee but I am sure the prelate does not speak for his 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; I do not yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois because he is just stalling and trying to obstruct 
orderly procedure. 

Mr. KELLER. I just wanted to ask who the gentleman 
means, that is all. 

Mr. KNUTSON. One of the particular objections that we 
on this side have to this legislation is that if it is put into 
effect it will be administered by Benny Cohen and Tommy 
Corcoran. We already have seen too much of the handi- 
work of these gentlemen, and everything that they have 
touched, everything that they have put out has had a blight- 
ing effect upon the country and its activities. These two 
gentlemen are as much responsible for the present depression 
as is the President; in fact, the three of them are the men 
who are primarily responsible for this new depression. I 
am not going to call it a recession because we are down to 
1932 levels, and you called that a depression. 
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I hope we do not adopt a single amendment to this piece 
of legislation. Let us bring it to a vote as the committee 
brought it in and as it reflects the views of those who are 
trying to overthrow the Government, and then let us vote 
it down. Remember that 12 votes will change the result 
of what took place this afternoon. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts will state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. After this is voted upon, 
I understand an amendment to exempt the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration from the provisions of the bill will be in order. I 
understand the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Griswotp] is 
going to offer that amendment. I shall if the gentleman 
from Indiana does not. It that in order after this? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that is not the 
subject of a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr, BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment in the form of a substitute. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that no substitute amendment can be offered for the amend- 
ment I have offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer the amend- 
ment as a substitute for the Cochran amendment? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Boreau as a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment * a by the gentleman from Missouri: On 
page 42, beginning in line 24, strike out lines 24 and 25, all of pages 
43, 44, and 45, and lines 1 to 8, inclusive, on page 46, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“That this act may be cited as the ‘Reorganization Act of 


1938.’ 
“TITLE I—REORGANIZATION 
“PART I—POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 


“SECTION 1. (a) Title IV of part II of the Legislative Appropria- 
tion Act, fiscal year 1933, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, 
Secs. 5 is hereby reenacted and is amended in the following 


(1) Section 401, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 
124), is amended by striking out the first paragra ph and the 
words ‘Accordingly, the’ in the second paragraph and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “The’; 

“(2) Section 402, as amended (U. 
125), is amended by after the Sa ‘establishment,’ the 
words ration owned or controlled by the United States,’ and 
by changing the period at the end of the section to a comma and 
inserting thereafter the following: ‘but shall not include, except 
as to the function of preparing estimates of appropriations, e 
Veterans’ Administration, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the National Labor Relations Board, the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission, the United States Maritime 
Commission, the Engineer Corps of the United States Army, the 
Coast Guard, the General Accounting Office, and the United States 
Tariff Commission.’ 

Section 409, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 
132), is stricken out. 

“(4) Section 407, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 
130), is amended by striking out all of said section and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘Whenever the President makes an 
Executive order under the provisions of this chapter, such Execu- 
tive order shall be submitted to the Congress while in session and 
shall not become effective unless within 60 calendar days after 
such transmission, Congress shall by joint resolution approve such 
Executive order or orders.’ 

“(b) No Executive order issued by the President under the 

authority of subsection (a) of this section shall become effective 
unless transmitted to the Congress within 2 years from the date 
of the enactment ott this act. 
“PART 2—BUDGETARY CONTROL 

“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 31, sec. 2), is amended by inserting after 
the word ‘including’ the words ‘any independent regulatory com- 
mission or board and.’ 

“Part 3—THE DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 
8. There shall be at the seat of government an executive 
e e to be known as the Department of Welfare, and a 
Secretary of Welfare, who shall be the head thereof, and shall be 
po a hen et by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and have a tenure of office like that of the heads 


1934 ed., title 5, sec. 
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of the other executive departments. Section 158 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (U.-S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 1), is 
amended to include such Department and the provisions of title 
IV of the Revised Statutes, including all acts amendatory and 
supplementary thereto, shall be applicable to such Department. 

“Src. 4. There shall be in the Department of Welfare an Under 
Secretary of Welfare and two Assistant Secretaries of Welfare 
who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and a Solicitor, who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary of Welfare, and all of whom shall exercise such 
functions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Welfare or 
required by law. 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of Welfare shall promote the public health, 
safety, and sanitation; the protection of the consumer; the relief 
of unemployment and of the hardship and suffering caused 
thereby; the relief of the needy and distressed; the assistance 
and benefits of the aged and the relief and vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the physically disabled; and in general shall coordinate 
and promote public health, and welfare activities. 

“Sec. 6. The Secretary of Welfare shall cause a seal of office 
to be made for his department, of such devise as the President 
shall approve, and judicial notice shall be taken of such seal. 

“Sec, 7. The Secretary of Welfare shall annually, at the close 
of each fiscal year, make a report in writing to the Congress, 
giving an account of all money received and expended by him 
and his department and describing the work done by the Depart- 
ment. He shall also from time to time make such special investi- 
gations and reports as he may be required to make by the Presi- 
dent, or by the Congress, or as he himself may deem necessary. 

“Part 4—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 8. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this title.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the amend- 
ment just read, it reenacts section 127 of section 404 of the 
old legislative act, to which the point of order was sustained. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, in my hurry to get the 
amendment in at this time I omitted to put section 3 of the 
Cochran amendment into this amendment. I want now to 
offer it in an amended form. I concede the point of order at 
the present time and offer another substitute in place of 
what I offered a moment ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gen- 
tleman asks unanimous consent that so much of the Cochran 
amendment as was left out of the gentleman’s amendment 
be included in his amendment. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Then I offer it again, and it will have to 
be read over again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York 
insist upon the point of order? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order if the gentleman does not. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
in the substitute amendment that I have offered, on the 
second page thereof, to insert a paragraph 3 in the proper 
place, to read as follows, together with paragraph (2) of 
subsection (a): 

(3) Section 404, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 127), 
is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

Also, to change the next paragraph on the top to para- 
graph “(4)” instead of “(3)” and make the next one “(5)” 
instead of “(4).” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Then I offer the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon the point of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer his amend- 
ment in a perfected form? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I offer it as a substitute for the Cochran 
amendment. 
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Mr. HARLAN. I make the point of order to the Boileau 
amendment as attempted to be amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. As yet there is no amendment before 
the Committee, except the Cochran amendment and the 
Warren amendment. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is an amendment in the third degree. 

_ BOILEAU. I am offering my amendment as a substi- 
tute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Modified amendment offered by Mr. BorLEAv as a substitute for 
the committee amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri: 
Page 42, beginning in line 24, strike out lines 24 and 25, and all of 
pages 43, 44, and 45, and lines 1 to 8, inclusive, on page 46 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“That this act may be cited as the ‘Reorganization Act of 1938.’ 


“TITLE I—REORGANIZATION 
“Part I—PowER OF THE PRESIDENT 


“SECTION 1. (a) Title IV of part II of the Legislative Appropria- 
tion Act, fiscal year 1933, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, 
secs. 124-132), is hereby reenacted and is amended in the following 


respects: 

“(1) Section 401, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 124), 
is amended by striking out the first paragraph and the words 
“Accordingly, the’ in the second paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word ‘The.’ 

“(2) Section 402, as amended (U. S.. C., 1934 ed, title 5, sec. 
125), is amended by inserting, after the word establishment, the 
words ‘corporation owned or controlled by the United States,’ and 
by changing the period at the end of the section to a comma and 

thereafter the following: ‘but shall not include, except 
as to the function of preparing estimates of appropriations, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal Power Commission, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, the National Labor Relations Board, the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission, the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, the Engineer Corps of the United States Army, the Coast 
Guard, the General Accounting Office, and the United States Tariff 
Commission.’ 

“(3) Section 404, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 127), 
is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

4) Section 407, as amended (1934 ed., title 5, sec. 130), is 
amended by striking out all of said section and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Whenever the President makes an Executive order under the 
provisions of this chapter, such Executive order shall be submitted 
to the Congress while in session and shall not become: effective 
unless within 60 calendar days after such transmission the Con- 
gress shall by joint resolution approve such Executive order or 
orders. 

“Part 2—BUDGETARY CONTROL 


“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 31, sec. 2), is amended by inserting after 
the word “including” the words “any independent regulatory 
commission or board and”. 

“Part 3—THE DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 


“Sec. 3. There shall be at the seat of government an executive 
department to be known as the Department of Welfare, and a 
Secretary of Welfare, who shall be the head thereof, and shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
o? the Senate, and have a tenure of office like that of the heads 
ot the other executive departments. Section 158 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 1), is 
amended to include such Department and the provisions of title 
IV of the Revised Statutes, including all acts amendatory and 
supplementary thereto, shall be applicable to such Department. 

“Src. 4. There shall be in the Department of Welfare an Under 
Secretary of Welfare and two Assistant Secretaries of Welfare who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and a Solicitor, who shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of Welfare, and all of whom shall exercise such 
functions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Welfare or 
required by law. 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of Welfare shall promote the public 
health, safety, and sanitation; the protection of the consumer; 
the relief of unemployment and of the hardship and suffering 
caused thereby; the relief of the needy and distressed; the as- 
sistance and benefits of the aged and the relief and vocational 
rehabilitation of the physically disabled; and in general shall 
coordinate and promote public health and welfare activities. 

“Sec. 6. The Secretary of Welfare shall cause a seal of office to 
be made for his Department, of such device as the President shall 
approve, and judicial notice shall be taken of such seal. 

“Sec. 7. The Secretary of Welfare shall annually, at the close of 
each fiscal year, make a report in writing to the Congress, giving 
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an account of all money received and expended by him and his De- 

partment and describing the work done by the Department. 

He shall also from time to time make such investiga- 

tions and reports as he may be required to make by the Presi- 

dent, or by the Congress, or as he himself may deem necessary. 
“Part 4—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

“Src. 8. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this title.” 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. As I understand it, the amend- 
ment just read is offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
as an amendment to his substitute; is that right? 

Mr. BOILEAU. My first amendment was withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is offered as a substitute for the 
Cochran amendment. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr, BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I regret that it is neces- 
sary to offer this amendment in this way, but in view of 
the fact that title I of the committee amendment was 
stricken from the bill on a point of order the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN], 
became an amendment to the bill, and I am sure that I 
would not be able to get recognition to amend the Cochran 
amendment in view of the parliamentary situation, because 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Kyirren], being a member 
of the committee, would get recognition to offer an amend- 
ment to the Cochran amendment and I would not then have 
an opportunity to offer an amendment to that amendment; 
and I am fearful I would not have an opportunity to present 
this matter to the House without using this means. 

For the information of the House I may state that I have 
taken title I of the original committee amendment after 
adding that one paragraph struck out, section 404, because 
of the point of order made by the gentleman from New 
York; then I included the Veteran’s Administration among 
the exemptions along with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, and others. Then, 
I have stricken from section 5 of the original draft which 
you have in your hands the words “the cause of education,” 
and I have stricken out also in the same section in the last 
line thereof the word “education” to conform to the spirit 
of the committtee amendment. 

The gentleman from North Carolina offered an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment on education. I do not 
know what it means. I suppose it is all right; I do not 
know. I defy any Member of this House, except members 
of the committee, to tell me, and they can tell me in my own 
time, what it means. I do not know; you do not know. 
Then, after all these days of debate, we have been trying 
to get a copy of what amendment the committee intended 
to propose on the matter of the concurrent resolution pro- 
vision. I have been trying day after day to get it, but have 
not been able to get it. I had not even seen it until a few 
minutes ago I was given the opportunity to look at it. It 
is so complicated that I have not been able to figure out 
what it means. I do not mean to criticize the gentleman 
from Ohio, for I know he has had a hard time trying to 
work out something they think is constitutional. I do not 
know what is in it, and I submit that you do not know. 
No copies have been available to those interested to study 
to find out what it does mean. I urge you to vote down any 
proposition that sends this back to the Congress for a nega- 
tive veto through a concurrent resolution. I do not care 
how they try to work it out, it cannot be worked out so as 
to be constitutional. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? ji 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOILEAU. They provide for a concurrent resolution. 
I want to quote the words of the President of the United 
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States in this letter written to the “unknown soldier” on the 
29th of March. Here is what he said: 

But there are two cogent reasons why the bill should go through 
as it is now drawn. 

That was before the committee started working on it, 
started this operation; it should go through as it was then 
drawn, he said, because some of us here in the House have 
pointed out that that as the bill was drawn it would require 
the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the Members of both 
Houses to prevent the matter from going into operation. 
The committee has brought in some kind of concession. I 
feel very keenly about this matter, Mr. Chairman, and I 
submit that if we take the President’s word we cannot vote 
for this proposal that will be offered by the committee in a 
little while because it still provides for a concurrent resolu- 
tion. This is what the President of the United States said 
on March 29: 

The first is the constitutional question involved in the passage 
of a concurrent resolution— 

Listen to this— 
which is only an expression of congressional sentiment. 


I do not care how you sugar-coat it, I do not care if you 
put a chocolate covering on it, it is still a concurrent resolu- 
tion; and the President of the United States says that such 
concurrent resolution is only an expression of the opinion of 
the House. 

Here is what the President says in the next sentence: 


Such a resolution— 


Meaning a concurrent resolution 
cannot repeal Executive action taken in pursuance of a law. 


That is straightforward language. I made the point the 
other day that whether this concurrent resolution is con- 
stitutional or unconstitutional is not of as great importance 
as is the fact that the President of the United States be- 
lieves it to be unconstitutional; therefore he must do one 
of two things. He must admit that the statement made on 
the 29th of March was ill-advised and ill-considered and 
made at a time when an attempt was being made to force 
certain legislation upon this Congress, or else he must admit 
it is just as unconstitutional today as it was then. 

Mr, Chairman, I say that in all fairness the President of 
the United States must withhold his signature from this 
reorganization bill, if passed. 

My proposal provides that the Executive order reorganizing 
the departments of government should be transmitted to 
the Congress of the United States; that that Executive order 
shall not become operative, it shall not become effective, 
unless Congress by affirmative vote of a majority of both the 
House and Senate approves the Executive order. In that case 
it will be effective and become law. If the House or Senate 
should withhold approval or if they failed to act affirmatively 
and give approval, then the Executive order is worthless, 
meaningless, and does not go into effect. In other words, Mr. 
Chairman, it retains to the House and to the Senate the 
supreme authority and the supreme right to determine 
whether or not those Executive orders shall go into effect. 

In reference to this concurrent resolution proposal, I con- 
fess that I am at a great disadvantage in discussing the 
committee’s proposal because the members of that committee 
have been working so hard all these days trying to get some- 
thing sugar-coated enough to fool us that they have not had 
it prepared in time to give the Members an opportunity to 
examine the amendment. We are helpless. We do not know 
what is in the proposal. Therefore, it is a little difficult 
for me to analyze it. 

I do say, however, if the proposal provides for a concurrent 
resolution that will prevent the matter going into effect, the 
President of the United States can send an Executive order 
over to the Congress and, by unanimous vote of the Members 
of the House, we could disapprove that Executive order. 
It would go to the Senate, and if two, three, or four Senators 
over there were so disposed and were able to filibuster for a 
sufficient time to have 60 days elapse, then the reorganization 
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Executive order would go into effect, although it did not have 
the approval of more than three, four, or five Members of 
the other body. 

Mr, LEAVY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. I am very much interested in the Forest 
Service that has grown up in the Department of Agriculture. 
Under the gentleman’s amendment, that could not be shifted, 
even though it is not excepted here, unless Congress took 
affirmative action? 

Mr. BOILEAU. By both the House and Senate, by a ma- 
jority vote, not a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. GAVAGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr, GAVAGAN. Does the gentleman’s amendment pro- 
vide for a joint resolution or a concurrent: resolution? 

Mr. BOILEAU. A joint resolution. Bear in mind that 
we cannot have any fear of a Presidential veto, because he 
submits his proposal and he will certainly support his own 
proposal. If we approve the proposal it goes to him. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may be permitted to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
substitute amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BorlRAU] is a very able and courageous Member of the House. 
I am proud to be one of his friends, and on many occasions 
he has shown me courtesies and has been of great help on 
legislation in which the people of my section were greatly 
interested. To show you what I think of him, after this thing 
is all over, I am going to take him fishing with me. 

Mr. Chairman, a strange change has come over our friend 
from Wisconsin. It has been all arranged and understood 
by those on the Republican side that he would front for them 
on this proposition. I will tell you what is the matter with 
our friend from Wisconsin. He has got the Senate itch, and 
whenever a Member of the House of Representatives thinks 
about that body over there and how to get there, he then 
begins to lose all sense of proportion. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

The strange part of this whole proposition is that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin on August 13 last year was an enthu- 
siastic supporter of title I of this bill. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman himself will offer amend- 
ments and thereby admits that since last August things have 
changed so that they have to be corrected. The gentleman 
himself is going to offer amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. But not the kind of amendments the 
gentleman is offering, which would tear the very heart and 
soul out of the bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I refuse to yield. I only have 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the proposal in a nutshell. Section 
3, article II, of the Constitution of the United States provides 
that he, the President, shall from time to time give to the 
Congress information on the state of the Union and recom- 
mend for their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient. That is the constitutional duty of 
the President of the United States. If the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin is agreed to, he 
actually seeks by statute to limit what the Constitution 
already gives to the President. Any such attempt to provide 
a limitation of that kind is in itself unconstitutional. 

The Kniffin amendment will be offered after there is a 
vote on this proposition. The Kniffin amendment provides 
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that if Congress so desires it may stop any Executive order 
by concurrent resolution within a 60-day period. I assure 
the House, as you will be told later in this debate, that 
amendment has been so prepared, so carefully drawn, so ex- 
pertly drawn, if you please, that it has tied up this delega- 
tion of power and made it one of the standards of the bill 
by which the President of the United States is to act in these 
consolidations. The right to disapprove by concurrent reso- 
lution is a part of the grant of power, a condition on which 
the exercise of the power depends. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. No; I have only a minute more. 5 

Mr. TABER. I will ask that the gentleman’s time be 
extended. 

Mr. WARREN. I decline to yield now. 

Adopt the Boileau amendment and you have destroyed the 
bill. There is no use mincing any words about that. The 
President has today all the power the Boileau amendment 
seeks to give him. The President can send here of his own 
volition and accord any form of consolidation or reorganiza- 
tion he sees fit to recommend, under the-power granted 
him by the Constitution. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
not only attempts to forestall that, but tries to place a limita- 
tion itself on the power already held by the President. 

We will offer as a committee amendment, with all the 
argument and force of law behind it; an amendment that 
meets every reasonable objection that has been raised in this 
House on that particular point. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taser to the substitute amendment 
offered by Mr. Borteau: On page 45, line 11, strike out “the relief 
of unemployment and of the hardship and. suffering caused 
thereby; the relief of the needy and distressed”, in line 13. 

Mr. TABER.. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amend- 
ment to the substitute amendment so we may get out of this 
bill the permanent authorization of appropriations for re- 
lief. A year ago the President of the United States was in 
favor of keeping that sort of thing down. We have nothing 
whatever to indicate the President has changed his mind. 
Even the Senate bill was so drawn that it did not authorize 
additional appropriations. It simply concentrated in the 
welfare department activities that were already authorized 
by law. However, this bill is so broad that it carries with 
it a permanent authorization of appropriations for relief. 

We ought not to embark on that kind of a policy at this 
time. It is dangerous. It will get us into a situation where 
anyone may offer an amendment for any amount on any ap- 
propriation bill, and where it will be germane to call for 
appropriations for relief without consideration by any com- 
mittee of Congress. I do not believe the House wants to ab- 
dicate in that way its function of authorizing things that are 
to be done. Such a provision will throw the bars down and 
will encourage and promote the continuance of that activity 
beyond its need and beyond the necessity of meeting the 
requirements of the Government. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. TABER. I cannot yield at this time. 
the time. 

It is absolutely necessary that we get to an end of that 
activity, Federal relief, whenever we can. I do not oppose 
honest, legitimate appropriations for relief, but let us au- 
thorize them when they are needed instead of giving here 
a blanket authorization which permits any Member to offer 
such an amendment on the floor of the House. I hope this 
committee will adopt this amendment to the substitute and 
put a stop to letting the bars down and throwing the thing 
wide open. I hope the Committee will adopt this amendment 
and give us at least some kind of help in this situation. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment to the substitute amendment. 


I do not have 
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Mr. Chairman, my distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York, has just proposed an amendment which will 
cut the very heart out of the proposed department of welfare. 
Your affirmation of his effort will have a very decided effect 
upon certain functions and social activities in which we are 
all concerned. He would make it impossible for us to aid in 
the social services stricken from the bill by his amendment. 
We would not be able to take care of the needy, the unem- 
ployed, and those in need of relief. 

May I read the language contained in the amendment 
which has been presented by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Warren]? The language of this amendment is 
understandable. There is nothing difficult about it and noth- 
ing is hidden in this language. We believe it is superior to 
the language contained in the bill, because it does not advo- 
cate the promotion of education and the promotion of various 
other activities that would be centralized in this department. 
This amendment merely calls upon the head of that depart- 
ment to administer the law rather than to promote the cause 
of this, that, or the other activity. 

Here is the language of the Warren amendment: 

The the laws lating to 
way mpeg of Fianna d tru Waly te ee 
diction and control of, the department of welfare pursuant to law— 

Leaving the implication that no promotion is expected on 
the part of the department, but that the department is to 
carry out and administer the law as enacted by the Congress 
of the United States. 

Then the amendment goes on to explain that those laws— 

Relate to public health and sanitation, the protection of the con- 
sumer, the relief of unem; ee and of the hardship and suffer- 
ing caused thereby, the ef of the needy and distressed, the assist- 
ance of the aged, and the relief and vocational rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled: Provided 


And this is important— 

That nothing in this section shall be construed to authorize the 
continuation of any temporary agency or function beyond the 
period authorized by law. 

I now want to say to you as one interested in the devel- 
opment of these very necessary and essential functions of 
government, as one believing in their proper housing within 
a proper department, as one who believes this country must 
make some progress along this line in following the trend, 
and the age, and the progress of other nations of the world, 
I believe the language proposed by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WARREN], to be superior. I believe his amend- 
ment should meet with your approval. I believe it is orderly 
and rational and will not tie the hands of the Congress as 
would the proposal offered by my colleague the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]. So I plead with you to stand by 
the committee in this connection. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). All time has expired 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in favor of the Boileau 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired on the amendments 
now pending. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Warren] to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FISH. When was it agreed upon to limit debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. We are proceeding under the rules of 
the House and the time for debate on all the pending amend- 
ments has been exhausted. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, if I may be heard for one- 
half minute, there was a definite understanding that they 
would be liberal and that they would not move to cut off 
debate until Members having legitimate arguments had an 
opportunity to be heard on each one of these amendments, 
and I insist on that agreement being carried out. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, there is no desire to cut 
off debate. We merely want to vote on the amendment 
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because they are the only amendments that can be pending 
at one time. 

Mr. SNELL. I call upon the chairman of the committee 
who made that agreement in public session here, that we 
would have ample debate and that anybody who wanted to 
iy 5 ad argue on any question would have an opportunity 
to do so. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does the gentleman deny the fact that 
there has been ample debate here today? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes, I do; because Members want to discuss 
the Boileau amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If the rules permit them to be recognized, 
I am willing to have them heard. 

Mr. SNELL. They will be heard unless you give orders to 
have them cut off. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from Missouri cannot 
override the rules of the House. 

Mr. SNELL. Well, I know something about the rules of 
the House myself. 

Mr. PATMAN. The regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order has been demanded. 

Mr. SNELL. We have continually gone beyond the regu- 
lar order under the 5-minute rule, and the Chairman knows 
that has been a precedent in this House, certainly to my 
knowledge, for many years. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the Chair knows that the gentle- 
man from New York fully understands how that might be 
accomplished if it were sought to be done. 

Mr. SNELL, I do understand that and I know it has 
always been within the province of the Chair to so rule, and 
it was definitely understood yesterday we were not going to 
be shut off from debate. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
New York yield for me to point out to him what the Chair- 
man of the Committee said on April 5? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; I know what the Chairman of the 
Committee said. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WARREN] 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cocnran]. Those in favor of the amendment will say 
“aye” and those opposed “no.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order—that is 
not the question before the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. My amendment has not been put and that 
is first in order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooprger). If the gentleman will 
kindly indulge the Chafr a moment, the rules provide that 
the first vote shall be on the amendment to the amend- 
ment. After that is disposed of, any other amendments 
that may be offered to the amendment will be disposed of. 
After those are disposed of, then the question recurs on 
amendments to the substitute, seriatim, in the same way. 

In order that there may be no doubt about it, if the Chair 
may be indulged a moment, the Chair will invite attention to 
page 2 of Cannon’s Precedents of the House. At the top 
of that page appears a diagram pointing in unmistakable 
terms to the parliamentary situation now before the com- 
mittee. 

Amendments to the amendment are disposed of before 
the substitute is taken up. Only one amendment to the 
amendment is in order at this time, but as rapidly as one 
is disposed of, by rejection or incorporation as a part of the 
amendment, another is in order as long as any Member de- 
sires to offer one. Amendments to the substitute are next 
voted on and may be offered seriatim as fast as disposed of 
until the substitute is perfected, and so on. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment that we are about to vote on be again 
reported to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WARREN], 
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to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CochRax] will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk again reported the Warren amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk, to the Cochran 
amendment, and ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to 
object, in view of the request, and personally under no other 
circumstances would I ever object, but may I call the atten- 
tion of the gentlemen of the Committee, and especially the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] to what he said 
day before yesterday on page 4775 of the RECORD: 

I hope there will be no effort to shut anyone off under the 
5-minute rule. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does the gentleman say that in any way 
I have attempted to shut anybody off? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman from Missouri 
knows perfectly well that he and his colleagues on this com- 
mittee are leading the majority of the House with respect 
to the procedure here, and that he made it perfectly evident 
that he would not object to motions to strike out the last 
word or the last two words, as has been customary for years, 
and that the Chairman presiding over the Committee would 
not invoke the technical rule. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I really wish that the 
gentleman from New York were correct, that our Committee 
is leading those on the majority side at the present time. I 
cannot in any instance change the rules of the House myself, 
and the gentleman from New York knows that as well as 
anybody else. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, further reserving the right 
to object, the application on the part of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin {Mr. BorLeav] to have a little more time was de- 
nied, when he had a very important subject under dis- 
cussion. The rule ought to work both ways. If one exten- 
sion is granted then when somebody has an amendment con- 
trary to the ideas of the committee, and wants an extension, 
that extension should be granted. It ought to work both 
ways. I am quite willing to have the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Knirrin] have the extra time, but I would like to 
have an understanding on the subject with the chairman of 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not hesitate to submit 
an amendment or any request for unanimous consent. The 
Chair does invite attention to the provision of the rule: 

Pro forma amendments are not in order on amendments to the 
amendment or amendments to the substitute, as they would in 
either case constitute amendments of the third degree. 

Mr. TABER. But that was not the question that I raised. 

The request was made that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Borteauv] have 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will permit, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin had 5 additional minutes, and later 
requested 5 more. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Boreau] had 10 minutes. I did not object, and whoever 
did object to a further request certainly did not object at my 
request. I was perfectly willing that the gentleman should 
have 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. The gentleman has a very important matter to dis- 
cuss. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment may be discussed for 40 minutes, 20 minutes on a 
side. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, if we cannot have a discus- 
sion here, I shall object. We might as well have an under- 
standing here as to going on further, of whether there will 
be a reasonable debate allowed on each one of these propo- 
sitions. The Chairman of the Committee assured me yes- 
terday that we would have that. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL, If I had the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman will permit, the Chair 
inquires of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Knirrin] whether 
he yields to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIF- 
FORD] to submit the unanimous-consent request stated by 
him? 

Mr. SNELL. I think we ought to have a definite under- 
standing. [Cries of “Regular order!”] Oh, never mind your 
“regular order.” You will get plenty of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lamneck]. The regular order is, 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. KNIFFIN]? 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAMNECK. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman from Ohio has not been recognized; his 
amendment has not even been read. It was not, therefore, 
cut of order to yield to somebody over here to ask a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio had been 
recognized to submit a request, which he has submitted and 
which the Chair in turn has submitted to the House. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Ohio yield to permit me to submit a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. KNIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment may extend for 40 minutes, 20 minutes to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KNIFFIN] and 
20 minutes by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. SABATH. ‘That is 20 minutes a side. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent that debate on the pending amendment 
to the amendment be confined to 40 minutes, one-half of 
the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ExTTINI, the author of the amendment, and the other half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. Is there objection? 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think this is one of the most important subjects in 
this whole bill. Twenty minutes is not enough time in which 
to discuss the matter fully. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the regular rules are to be followed, 
of course, there will be but 10 minutes’ debate. 

Mr. CROSSER. I was just making an appeal for more 
liberal time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to permit me to submit a unanimous consent request? 

The regular order was called for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is called for. The 
regular order is: The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KNIFFIN: On page 43, line 25, insert 
after the semicolon the following: 

“(3) Section 403, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 
126), is amended by striking out the present section and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 403. Whenever the President, after investigation, shall 
find and declare that any regrouping, consolidation, transfer, or 
abolition of any executive agency or agencies and/or the functions 
thereof is necessary to accomplish any of the purposes set forth 
in section 401 of this title, he may by Executive order, unless such 
Executive order is disapproved within 60 days by concurrent reso- 
lution of the Congress as provided in section 407 of this title. 
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“*(a) Transfer the whole or any part of any executive agency 
and/or the functions thereof to the jurisdiction and control of 
any other executive agency; 

“*(b) Consolidate the functions vested in any executive agency; 


or 

de) Abolish the whole or any part of any executive agency 
and/or the functions thereof; and 

“*(d) Designate and fix the name and functions of any con- 
solidated activity or executive agency and the title, powers, and 
duties of its executive head; except that the President shall not 
have authority under this title to abolish or transfer an executive 
de ment and/or all of the functions thereof. 

(4) Section 407, as amended (U. S. O., 1994 ed., title 5, sec. 
130), is amended by striking out all of the section and inserting 
in lieu thereof the fi $ 

“Sec, 407. Whenever the President makes an Executive order 
under the provisions of this title, such Executive order shall be 
submitted to the Congress while in session and shall become ef- 
fective upon the expiration of 60 calendar days after the date of 
such transmission unless the Co: shall by law provide for 
an earlier effective date: Provided, That if the Congress shall 
adjourn prior to the expiration of 60 calendar days after the 
date of such transmission such Executive order shall not become 
effective until the expiration of 60 calendar days from the 
opening day of the next succeeding regular or special session: 
Provided further, That if the Congress prior to the expiration of 
such 60-day period shall, by concurrent resolution, find that such 
Executive order or any part thereof is not in the public in- 
terest, such Executive order shall, to the extent of such finding, 
not become effective.“ 

And on page 44, line 1, change “(3)” to “(5).” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Knir- 
FIN], is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to permit me to submit a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. KNIFFIN. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that time for debate on the amendment offered by my 
distinguished friend from Ohio be extended to 60 minutes, 
30 minutes to be controlled by himself and 30 minutes to be 
controlled by the gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio having yielded to me, I now move that time for debate 
on the Kniffin amendment be extended to 1 hour, of which 
30 minutes shall be controlled by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Knirrin] and 30 minutes by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that such a motion is not in order. I do not object to there 
being additional time for debate, but I like to see the rules 
followed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, the Select Committee on 
Government Reorganization, of which I have the honor to 
be a member, has authorized me to offer this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in offering this amendment I am actuated 
by the conviction that the Congress cannot delegate its leg- 
islative authority and that. the vast majority of American 
citizens are opposed to an attempt to absolutely vest legis- 
lative authority in the President. Fortunately, however, the 
aims and purposes of title I as set forth in the pending 
measure cam be accomplished without vesting such 
authority. 

A dozen Presidents perhaps have warned against en- 
croachment upon the three spheres of power. That many 
Presidents have strongly urged reorganization. The pur- 
poses set forth in title I of this measure can be carried 
forward without violating any of the boundaries fixed by the 
Constitution between the three branches of our Govern- 
ment. Moreover, I am persuaded that effective reorgan- 
ization can only be had if we vest in the President, subject 
to proper safeguards, the right to regroup, investigate, trans- 
fer, and abolish executive agencies and parts of or all of 
the functions thereof, for the reason that the President of 
the United States is eminently better informed as to the 
work of the executive branch than any other person. 
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The question of constitutionality has been brought up. 
That question has become the storm center of the con- 
troversy over title I of this measure. It presents a pro- 
foundly interesting question, but one which to my mind 
is perfectly clear, because the Congress has the right to 
delegate to its agent the power to-regulate any subject mat- 
ter which the Congress itself may regulate by legislative 
enactment, provided it declares a policy and lays down a 
definite standard to be followed by such agent in the 
exercise of that delegated authority. This amendment does 
that very thing, and prevents our agent, in this instance the 
President of the United States, from substituting his will 
for the will of the Congress, and I submit it is constitutional. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for 15 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I shall object unless there is some other under- 
standing about how the time will be divided. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Knirrmy] may proceed 
for 15 additional minutes and that 20 minutes be allotted 
to the gentleman from New York IMr. Tasar] in opposition 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNIFFIN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman explain to the House 
how his amendment disagrees with the authority given to 
President Hoover under the 1932 act? 

Mr. KNIFFIN. There was no limitation containing a defi- 
nite standard in that act. 

Mr. SNELL, Where is the limitation of definite standard 
in this act? 

Mr. KNIFFIN. In the second proviso and it is also em- 
bodied by reference in the granting clause of section 403. 
Both sections have been rewritten. 

Mr. SNELL. That is very indefinite as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, in this amendment section 
403 is amended so as to enjoin upon the grant of power to the 
President the limitation contained in the proviso at the end 
of section 407. 

By the adoption of this amendment you will make clear 
that the President, as the agent of the legislative branch, will 
exercise legislative rather than executive powers. We appoint 
the President as our agent to do what Congress alone has the 
primary right to do, but we put a restraining hand on our 
agent’s shoulder by laying down standards to guide him and 
by reserving and delegating to the Congress—Senate and 
House—the right to find, before his acts become effective, 
whether or not his order is in the public interest. Will any- 
one seriously contend that when an agent is appointed that 
the principal cannot reserve the right to find whether or not 
he violated his power of agency before the effect of his act 
is signed, sealed, and delivered? There can be no doubt about 
it, because a limitation is a condition upon the grant of 
power and is a part of the grant. In this connection assur- 
ance has been made doubly sure by amending section 403. 
The power therefore cannot possibly become effective until 
the condition is met. 

There is a distinction between the term “concurrent reso- 
lution” as used as a parliamentary process in the Congress 
and the term as used in section 403 of this amendment. 

I have taken this device known as a concurrent resolution 
and have used it to define the limitation upon the grant of 
power. : 

Mr. Chairman, reference has been made to the Presi- 
dent’s letter by my distinguished colleague from Wisconsin. 
I agree with the statement contained in the President’s letter 
insofar as it deals with a concurrent resolution as a par- 
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liamentary process. To be sure, the Congress cannot by con- 
current resolution repeal the Revenue Act of last year, nor 
void Executive orders issued in pursuance of an unconditional 
grant of many years ago. I do not contend that. That has 
reference to past laws and there are other reasons why it 
might not be constitutional. The President is a part of the 
lawmaking machinery of the land as well as both Houses 
of the Congress. This is a law, however, that is in the 
making, of which a concurrent resolution is an integral 
part. The power to be drawn by our fact-finding agent 
from the law flows from no one or more parts of the law 
but from the whole law, the whole act, including the concur- 
rent-resolution provision. 

This condition permeates the proposed law and is so tied 
into the ribs of the authority conferred that when the power 
granted breathes due regard must be had for the limitation. 
It retains in the Congress, where it belongs, the right to find 
by majority vote of both Houses, without being subject to a 
Presidential veto, whether the agent acted in the public in- 
terest, as appears in the second proviso, which is the definite 
standard prescribed in this amendment. 

I have a number of authorities upon which I will not have 
time to comment, but this is the leading authority. 

In Hampton & Co. v. United States (276 U. S. 394), a lead- 
ing case on this question, the Supreme Court quoted with 
approval the following excerpt from the opinion of Judge 
Ranney, of my State, in Cincinnati, Wilmington & Zanesville 
Railroad Co. v. Commissioners (1 Ohio Stat. 77, 88): 

The true distinction, therefore, is between the delegation of 
power to make the law, which necessarily involves a discretion as to 
what it shall be, and conferring an authority or discretion as to its 
execution, to be exercised under and in pursuance of the law. The 
first cannot be done; to the latter no valid objection can be made. 

The point. that Judge Ranney makes in this quotation is 
that the standard prescribed must be sufficiently definite so 
as to leave no discretion in the officer to whom the power is 
delegated to determine what the law shall be. The officer 
becomes nothing more than a fact-finding officer. Upon an 
announcement of his findings the statute operates automati- 
cally, and the legislature, in the final analysis, makes the law. 

Thus, under the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Act, Congress has delegated power to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to determine and prescribe “just 
and reasonable” railroad rates. The standard to guide the 
Commission in the fixing of such rates is the phrase “just 
and reasonable.” The Supreme Court has repeatedly held 
that this phrase is adequate to guide the Commission in the 
exercise of its rate-making authority. 

On the other hand, in Schechter Poultry Corporation v. 
United States (295 U. S. 495), the delegation of authority to 
the President to approve codes of fair competition—the stand- 
ard of fair competition”—embodied in the power and dele- 
gated to the President to approve codes of fair competition was 
held to be so indefinite as to give the President authority to 
determine what the law should be. No one knew what fair 
competition meant. It was a term unknown to the common 
law, and its meaning had not been fixed by statute, usage, 
or court decisions. 

Again, the proposed amendment to the reorganization bill 
referred to in the recent letter of the President as being un- 
constitutional is one which would grant authority to a ma- 
jority of the two Houses of Congress to set aside an Execu- 
tive order by concurrent resolution. I concede that such a 
resolution would be unconstitutional, because it would not 
contain any standard to guide the agent in the exercise of 
its delegated power. Having delegated authority to the 
President to reorganize executive agencies, and having pre- 
scribed adequate standards to guide the President in the 
exercise of the delegated power, Executive orders issued by 
the President would have the force and effect of law and 
could be set aside only by action having similar force and 
effect. In authorizing a majority of its Members to dis- 
approve Executive orders by such a concurrent resolution, 
the Congress would not be reserving to itself any power but 
would be delegating power to a majority of its Members to 
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disapprove Executive orders. Therefore the delegation of 
such power to a majority of its Members would be uncon- 
stitutional in the absence of an adequate standard to guide 
the majority in the exercise of the delegated power. 

Any resolution designed to accomplish this purpose, be it 
concurrent, joint, or any other kind, if there be such, without 
such a standard to guide the fact-finding agency in the exer- 
cise of that authority is unconstitutional. 

Thus, if a provision is inserted in the reorganization bill 
that the two Houses may set aside an Executive order by 
concurrent resolution, only if they find that the orders are 
not “in the public interest,” the authority of the majority 
to set aside Executive orders could be exercised only within 
the limits of policy prescribed in the reorganization bill. 
Without the standard “public interest,” the majority of the 
Members could disapprove Executive orders for any reason 
whatsoever. Such attempted authority would be a delega- 
tion of power by the Congress itself, including the President’s 
participation by the signature of the act, to a majority of 
its Members to exercise legislative power by means of some- 
thing less than an act of Congress, which would be uncon- 
stitutional. However, by the insertion of the standard “pub- 
lic interest” Congress prescribes a standard to guide the 
majority in the exercise of the delegated power and therefore 
is entirely constitutional. 

In this connection, it must be remembered that the legis- 
lative power is vested by the Constitution, not in the Con- 
gress represented by the Senate and the House, but in the 
legislature represented by the Senate and the House and 
the President of the United States, who, in the making of 
law, is a part of the legislature under our Constitution. He 
becomes a part of the machinery. Thus when Congress at- 
tempts to reserve legislative power, it must reserve it not 
only to the Senate and the House, but also to the President. 
Therefore, when it delegates it to the two Houses and not to 
the President, it constitutes an unconstitutional delegation 
of power unless the Congress has prescribed an adequate 
standard to guide the two Houses in the exercise of that 
delegated power. 

This is exactly the situation under the concurrent-resolu- 
tion amendment referred to in the President’s letter. There 
Congress. would attempt to reserve the legislative power to 
the Senate and the House and not the other part of the law- 
making body, which is the President. Obviously, such a del- 
egation would be unconstitutional unless Congress formu- 
lates a policy and prescribes an adequate standard, and I 
call attention to the Radio Commission and its functions, to 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Tariff Commission, and I call attention to 
what the Supreme Court has said with reference to the 
standards. 

The Radio Act of 1927 permits the Federal Radio Com- 
mission to grant licenses when public convenience, interest, 
and necessity require, upheld in the case of Commission 
against. Nelson. In this case it was held, that. the standard 
prescribed in that act, was sufficiently definite to prevent 
the Commission from substituting its will for that of the 
Congress as to what the law should be. 

The Trading With the Enemy Act, which authorized the 
President to sell property seized under that act in any man- 
ner consistent with the public interest was upheld in United 
States v. Chemical Foundation (272 U. S. 1). 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Yes; I shall be pleased to yield. 

Mr. COX. I understand the point the gentleman is un- 
dertaking to make is that it is within the power of Congress 
to delegate authority to its agents to perform a function 
which is purely legislative, provided the Congress sets up 
standards which will operate as a guide to its agents? 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Exactly. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman makes the further point that 
it is within the power of Congress to impose a limitation 
upon the grant, such as is proposed in the gentleman’s 
amendment; that is, that the action of the President in the 
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exercise of this delegated power may be set aside by a con- 
current resolution of both Houses. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Provided an adequate standard is laid 
down to guide. 

Mr. COX. But the gentleman is not contending that it 
is within the power of one Congress to bind a later Congress 
or that the Congress by the setting up of standards can 
control the conduct of a later Congress? 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Oh, no; and this amendment does not 
attempt to bind a later Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the point has been raised that the pro- 
posed amendment to the reorganization bill authorizing dis- 
approval of Executive orders by concurrent resolution by 
the two Houses of Congress is unconstitutional on the 
ground that it vests an executive function in the Members 
of Congress by authorizing them to participate in executive 
action. 

It is true that the Supreme Court has held that the Legis- 
lature or Members thereof cannot be authorized to perform 
executive duties. Thus, in Springer v. Philippine Islands 
(277 U. S. 189), the Court was considering a statute of the 
Philippine Islands which placed the management of certain 
Government property under the control of a board consist- 
ing of the Governor General of the Philippines, the Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Senate, and the speaker of the Phil- 
ippine House of Representatives. The Philippine Organic 
Act embodied the doctrine of separation of powers in a 
manner similar to that of the Federal Constitution and the 
Court held that the management of governmental property 
being an executive function, the legislature could not thus 
“engraft executive duties upon a legislative office, since that 
would be to usurp the power of appointment” which was 
vested in the Executive. 

In the Springer case, however, the law involved had already 
been completely made. All the details of the statute had 
been filled in by the legislature when it passed the law and 
no details were, therefore, left to the Board to fill in. The 
Board merely executed the provisions of the law. This is 
entirely different from the case where Congress in the 
statute declares its general policy and delegates authority to 
fill in the details of the statute to another officer. In the 
latter case the provisions of the law are not complete and 
the officer to whom the power is delegated consequently is 
exercising quasi-legislative power in filling in the details. 

The principle of the Springer case, therefore, has no appli- 
cation to the question involved in the proposed amendment. 
My amendment would not confer upon the Congress a power 
which is executive in the constitutional sense, but would 
delegate to a majority of the two Houses a quasi-legislative 
function, namely, the power to pass upon the Executive 
orders of the President—to participate in filling in the de- 
tails of the reorganization law as enacted by Congress. This 
is an entirely different type of power from that involved in 
the Springer case. The Supreme Court has indicated in 
Humphrey's Executor v. United States (295 U. S. 602) that 
where Congress delegates to an executive or other officer the 
power to fill in the details of a statute within the limits of 
the policy prescribed by Congress, that officer is not exercis- 
ing executive functions but rather those which are quasi- 
legislative in character. Thus, in the Humphrey’s case the 
Court held that the functions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion were quasi-legislative and not executive. It also indi- 
cated that the functions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with respect to the fixing of rates, and so forth, were 
quasi-legislative and not executive. 

Similar principles are laid down in Morgan v. United 
States (298 U. S. 468). In the latter case, the Court held 
that the functions of the Secretary of Agriculture in fixing 
maximum rates to be charged by market agencies for buying 
and selling livestock under the Packers and Stockyards Act 
were quasi-legislative. The Court said: 

It is a proceeding looking to legislative 5 85 in the fixing of 


rates of market agencies, And * * * order is legisla- 
tive . 
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Under the principles of these latter two decisions, there- 
fore, it is apparent that the President under title I of the 
bill, and likewise the majority of the two Houses of Congress 
under the proposed amendment, will be exercising quasi- 
legislative powers which are not of an executive nature in 
the constitutional sense. Both the President and the ma- 
jority of the two Houses will be filling in the details in the 
statute within the limits of the policies prescribed by Con- 
gress. Under the amendment, the majority will be acting as 
an agent of Congress in passing upon Executive orders. 
Applause. ] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this is truly an interest- 
ing situation. The President's letter informed us that a 
concurrent resolution would be clearly unconstitutional. 
The gentleman from North Carolina who read the Presi- 
dent’s letter also assured us with certainty that a concur- 
rent resolution would be unconstitutional. Since then it 
appears that diligent search has been made of the scrip- 
tures of legal phraseology to find some way to preserve the 
concurrent resolution process and try to convince us that 
by the few added words it would be regarded as constitu- 
tional. They want to preserve this back-handed way of 
legislating on the President's proposals, and resort to their 
new method of lawmaking. 

Legal phraseology and quotations from legal cases do not 
interest the American people at the moment. Which is the 
surer or the better way of preserving our rights in this 
bill? The Boileau amendment is the only amendment that 
really protects our rights, because it demands affirmative 
and complete action on what the President may determine. 
With only a 60-day period to pass a concurrent resolution, 
under the rules of the other body, they could bicker away 
60 days easily and, of course, the recommendations of the 
President would be rubber-stamped in any Congress such 
as we have had during the last few years. This preserva- 
tion of our legislative jurisdiction is the issue in this amend- 
ment, The idea that we might disapprove by concurrent 
resolution of the exercise of the power we freely give the 
President was clearly shown to be worthless. These added 
words regarding our disapproval within 60 days is a strained 
intepretation of limitation of the power to reorganize de- 
partments of Government. - 

Let us kill this back-handed method of protecting our- 
selves, when there is a direct method, the usual method of 
affirmative approval, not simply a possible vote of 
disapproval. 

We cannot understand why you insist with so much stub- 
bornness to retain within this bill that which only 2 or 3 days 
ago you yourselves declared so completely unconstitutional. 

There is another thing; Mr. Chairman, that worries me 
greatly, in spite of your President’s letter read on the 
floor of this House that it would be unthinkable that any 
President after disapproval of the Congress by a concurrent 
resolution would proceed further, even though he had the 
constitutional right to do so. However, I read in the news- 
papers that the leader of the House on leaving the White 
House said, But no matter what the President may have 
conceded, he will retain all his prerogatives in the matter.” 
This is a reservation that might well be availed of if there 
were a slight difference of opinion between the two branches 
of this Congress. 

We should be warned that the requirement of a concur- 
rent resolution within 60 days, when many would offer 
resolutions disapproving of certain parts, would result in 
such a difference between the two branches that there could 
be no agreement within the time suggested. This new 
method is a highly dangerous proposition. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. The gentleman probably knows 
much more about this than I do, and I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. I call the gentleman’s attention to some- 
thing that I overlooked in speaking. If the Congress should 
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adjourn within a period of 59 days or 40 days, this amend- 
ment of mine provides that the 60-day period shall begin 
to run anew on the first day of the next regular or special 
session. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, everybody understands that. We 
have 60 days, while Congress is in session, to express our 
disapproval by concurrent action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute more. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We have delegated our power on many 
occasions recently. Take for instance the reciprocal-trade 
agreements. Was there anything about a concurrent resolu- 
tion in that act wherein we might express our disapproval? 
No. This is the first attempt, and we suspect the motive. 
We do not want this unusual way of referendum. I want to 
insist, and I hope you do, upon distinct, affirmative action, 
the same as the Congress has always insisted upon. To my 
mind it does not smack so much of hidden motive as it 
smacks of stubbornness in trying to give to the Executive 
opportunity to get away from the Congress by the back 
door. This surrender of power is the heart of this bill. 
Economy would be important, if claimed in this bill, but its 
importance is not to be compared with this surrender of our 
sworn duties. I urge you to think. carefully and not be led 
astray by the citation of legal cases to bolster up this con- 
templated action. We want something affirmative, and re- 
sults of which there-would be no doubt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. TABER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FSR]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, this is the political bait that 
is graciously offered by the President to the Congress. This 
is the political alibi or excuse that Members who vote for 
this bill will present to their constituents. It is a flimsy 
alibi, it is a camouflage, it is only a trick and weak attempt 
to appease the wrath of the voters that is sure to follow 
against those who support this bill. This bill might change 
its title and read “The Slaughter of the Innocents,” in those 
congressional districts north of the Mason and Dixon’s line. 
It is all very well from the standpoint- of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Warren] to lead the fight for this 
bill and further sacrifice and surrender powers of Congress, 
when he tells you right on the floor of the House that he has 
no opposition either in the Democratic Party or the Republi- 
can Party. It is all very well for the Speaker and the 
majority leader who have no appreciable opposition in either 
party, but this amendment is their camouflage and leaves 
them with an alibi when the people back home realize fully 
the utter abdication of Congress to the Chief Executive. 
What does it do? It means that we have to pass a concur- 
rent resolution in both Houses of Congress. If the resolution 
fails in either House of Congress these reorganizations and 
consolidations are adopted and go into permanent effect. 
Every Member of Congress who has served here any length 
of time knows the difficulty and time required in legislating. 
He knows, moreover, that we face a difficult situation in this 
Congress. We have a President with a 4-to-1 majority 
in the House and a 5-to-1 majority in the Senate, 
backed by huge patronage, Federal funds; influence, and 
power. Does anyone really believe that this amendment 
means anything at all? All that will remain to do is to 
write above any committee that takes charge of these pro- 
posals of the President, “abandon hope all ye who enter 
here.” There is not the slightest chance whatever, if this is 
put into effect, that any reorganization proposal of the 
President will ever be turned down. It is nothing but a 
political bait for those who are to be slaughtered at the 
polls, offered to them as an excuse or alibi why they voted 
for this bill, and against representative government. 

What should the Congress do? The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BorLeau] has offered an amendment that 
would restore representative Government in this Congress 
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and to the people of the country. It would require an 
affirmative act by the Congress, or approval in both the 
House and the Senate of any of these reorganization pro- 
posals. For the last 4 or 5 years we have been surrendering 
and delegating away our power, abdicating to the Presi- 
dent. The gentleman from Wisconsin has given us our 
first opportunity to action toward restoring the dignity, the 
prestige and the power of the House of Representatives. 
Are we to turn that down and thus admit that we are 
mere rubber stamps, as has been charged, that we do not 
believe any more in the three independent branches of the 
Government—the legislative, the executive, and the judi- 
cial? That is the single issue before the House. If we vote 
for this bill any Member from a district north of the Mason 
and Dixon’s line will have to go back and face the American 
people and explain why he voted against representative 
Government and the maintenance of the three independent 
and separate branches of the Government, and why he voted 
to continue to surrender the legislative power of Congress to 
the President. The people of the United States are demanding 
just one thing. They say the time has come not to give the 
President of the United States any more power; that the 
time has come to take back and restore representative gov- 
ernment in the Congress of the United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PETTENGILL]. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, in the limited time 
that has been granted, it will be impossible to enter into a 
discussion of the very serious constitutional question in- 
volved in the amendment offered by my highly respected 
friend from Ohio [Mr. KNIFFIN]. I shall pass the constitu- 
tional question although it is my firm conviction that the 
amendment is unconstitutional for the reason that the reso- 
lution disapproving an Executive order is legislative in char- 
acter and cannot be made a concurrent resolution, without 
the signature or veto of the Executive. I shall attempt to 
analyze it for the purpose of showing how this House is 
abandoning its majority constitutional power in this matter. 
An Executive order is transmitted to Congress and someone 
will offer a concurrent resolution that the Congress disap- 

of Executive Order No. 100, or whatever if may be. 

That resolution necessarily will be referred to its appro- 
priate committee. It may die there, for under the discharge 
rule you could not get it out of a hostile committee in 60 
days if you tried. That is the first thing that prevents this 
House from acting in the matter, the fact that the resolu- 
tion of disapproval may be buried in the committee. Let us 
assume, however, that it is brought out on the floor, a reso- 
lution disapproving Executive Order No. 100 as against the 
public interest. If the House disapproves it by a unanimous 
vote, 435 Members, that does not end the matter, because 
the disapproval requires the concurrence of the Senate; and 
although we have disapproved it by unanimous vote it goes 
over to the Senate, and if by one more than one-half af the 
Senate they refuse to disapprove it the Executive order goes 
into effect. i 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. PETTENGILL. In just a moment, 

If 435 Members of the House disapprove and if 47 Members, 
or one less than one-half of the Senate also disapprove, a 
total of 482 votes of the representatives of the people in the 
House and in the Senate, the resolution of disapproval is not 
agreed to and the Executive order goes into effect. By 49 
votes in the Senate approving the Executive order it goes into 
effect anyhow. In other words, the Kniffin amendment gives 
49 Senators the right to overrule 482 Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. It places a majority at the mercy of a minority— 
@ minority of 1 to 10, or 49 to 482. This is not only an aban- 
donment, Mr. Chairman, of the constitutional majority right 
of this House to function, it is a possible abandonment of 
the unanimous right of this House to function. 
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Mr, MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PETTENGILL. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Does not the same apply to a 
joint resolution requiring a majority vote of the House and 
the Senate? 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Yes; if it were a resolution of dis- 
approval. That is the difference, and that is the whole dif- 
ference. This calls for a resolution of disapproval, not a res- 
olution of approval. The resolution will be worded: “Re- 
solved, That the House and Senate by concurrent resolution 
disapprove of the Executive order”, we will say to put T. V. A. 
in some other branch of the Government; or disapprove of 
ah Executive order to abolish the National Labor Relations 
Board, or any other matter over which the President is given 
power; and although this House by unanimous vote dis- 
approves, unless it wins the disapproval of a majority of 
the Senate, the Executive order goes into effect. Again I say 
that this transfers to 49 men in the Senate the right to pre- 
vent this House and one less than a majority of the Senate 
from making their disapproval effective. 

Mr. SABATH. Is not that true of any other legislation 
we pass? 

Mr. PETTENGILL. No, it is not, because this is a reso- 
lution of disapproval, not a resolution of approval. This is 
negation rather than affirmation. 

Mr. SABATH. But let us say that 435 Members of the 
House voted for a bill. If that bill fails to receive a ma- 
jority vote in the Senate it dies and becomes of no effect. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. PETTENGILL. In that event the legislative act fails 
to go into effect because a majority is opposed to it but 
here a legislative act delegated to the President goes into 
effect although it is unanimously disapproved by the House 
of Representatives. In one case a majority may act. But 
here a majority of the people’s representatives are powerless 
to act. This is minority rule, an abandonment of every sound 
principle of our government. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETTENGILL. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. The ordinary bill becomes nothing if it is 
defeated in one body, but under this bill the Executive order 
becomes something if disapproval is defeated in one branch 
of Congress. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. That is right. That says it in a nut- 
shell. My friend deserves the thanks of his constituents. 

The people are demanding that Congress do not sur- 
render its majority power to legislate. But that is exactly 
what we do if we adopt the committee amendment. We let 
the minority handcuff the majority.. I apprehend that the 
country will not stand for it. ; 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Utah [Mr. MURDOCK]: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I regret that at 
this particular moment I find myself in disagreement with 
the Committee on the majority side of the aisle on a con- 
stitutional question. I am not presumptuous enough to 
think that I am an authority on constitutional law, but I 
want to make this observation, and I believe it is worthy of 
your attention. Let us concede for the sake of argument that 
we can make an agent of the Congress out of the Chief 
Executive of the United States to carry out as such agent 
the reorganization of the executive department; let us sup- 
pose that in order to make that delegation of power to our 
agent, the Chief Executive, constitutional we set up stand- 
ards to control the actions of our agent, the President of the 
United States. The point I raise and the one I want you to 
think of is that, after we constitute him our agent to carry 
out the powers we delegate to him, after we set up the stand- 
ards to guide his actions, have we the right as the legisla- 
tive department of the Government to exercise the judicial 
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function of passing on whether or not the standards we set 
up have been properly carried out by the Executive? Or, in 
other words, judicially interpreting the laws we pass? 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. MOTT. Both the gentleman from Utah now address- 
ing the Committee and the gentleman from Ohio have re- 
ferred to the President as an agent of the Congress. Where 
does the gentleman get that idea? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I do not get that idea. I do 
not think it can be done. I am simply conceding for the 
sake of argument everything the gentleman from Ohio said 
in order to get at the right point. Let us admit, for the 
sake of argument, that under the Constitution we can set 
him up as our agent. 

Rik eset MOTT. You cannot admit that under the Consti- 
tion. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. For the sake of argument, I 
will admit it, not otherwise. Let us say further that by leg- 
islation we set up standards in order to guide his action. 
Then by what constitutional authority can we as a legisla- 
tive body reserve to ourselves the judicial function of passing 
on the question of whether the President has acted within 
the standards set up by the Congress? ‘This is unquestion- 
ably a judicial function which the Legislature does not 
possess. 

Mr. MOTT. You cannot. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

bo MURDOCK of Utah. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. I do not say that we could constitute 
him as our agent to exercise executive powers. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I know you do not; but he is 
constituted as our agent, aecording to your explanation of 
your amendment, as the gentleman says we did with the 
Tariff Commission and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Would the gentleman take the position that after 
we constitute those bodies as our agents to carry out our 
functions, and after we set up the standards, that then we 
can reserve the judicial function of passing on judicial ques- 
tions of whether our agent has carried out the powers dele- 
gated according to the standards we have set up? In my 
opinion, Mr. Chairman, it just cannot be done. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SNELL: Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the time 
has been fixed by the committee. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I did not so understand. 
The unanimous-consent request was that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kyirrmn] should have 15 minutes and that a 
gentleman over here would have 20 minutes. I did not 
understand it was a unanimous-consent request that debate 
was to close in that time. The gentleman did not say any 
such thing; as I understood it. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MEAD] propounded the unanimous-consent re- 
quest that the gentleman from Ohio should have an addi- 
tional 15 minutes and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser) should have 20 minutes. 

Mr. MEAD. That was based upon the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who said he would object, 
as I understood it, unless a time limitation in excess of 10 
minutes was fixed. 

Mr. SNELL. He was going to object, yes; but there was 
nothing in the gentleman’s request that closed debate on 
this question. 

Mr. MEAD. No. My request was merely to harmonize 
with the statement made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. KxrrrINl to tell me what specific language 
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there is in his amendment. that makes the President of the 
United States the agent of Congress any more than you 
may say he is the agent of the Congress when he acts as 
the Executive in carrying out our legislation? 

Mr. KNIFFIN. That is right. He is a fact-finding agent 
only in the light of certain limitations, through amending 
section 403 and making this grant of power subject to the 
proviso in 407. That states if the Congress prior to the 
expiration of such time shall by concurrent resolution find 
that he did not act in the public interest, and so forth. 
That is a standard which has already been approved. 

Mr. SNELL. I certainly cannot see any specific language 
there that would directly make the President the agent of 
Congress, as the gentleman states, and do not believe there 
is any such thing in regular legislation. 

Let us get back to the other question. The other day 
when I asked the gentleman from North Carolina why we 
do not have the same provision protecting Congress in this 
legislation that we had when the Congress gave the power 
to Mr. Hoover; the gentleman very specifically stated the 
reason we did not do that was because it was unconstitu- 
tional. 

The President of the United States in his nocturnal 
advice says: 

But there are two direct reasons why this bill should be put 
through as is now drawn. The first is the constitutional ques- 
tion involved in the of a concurrent resolution, which is 
only an expression of opinion of the Congress. 

I agree with the President on the statement made by the 
gentleman from North Carolina that the original provision 
was unconstitutional. There is no question about that. But 
if that was unconstitutional, I do not understand how you 
are going to be cute enough to write language so that by 
SECA Ae ͤð STP SOUS FOO Ne ee 
ties of the President in carrying out the provisions of this 
law. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. By using it as a device to describe the 
limitations. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; it is a device only, but not a very good 
one after what you said the other day, and you have to do 
it by concurrent resolution, and the President himself says 
that a concurrent resolution is only the expression of the will 
of Congress and is without any effect in law, and he will so 
consider it, no matter how many concurrent resolutions 
you pass. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. That is true. 

Mr. SNELL. It is not law. 

Mr. KNIFFIN, That is right. 

Mr. SNELL. How are you going to prevent the President 
from doing anything except by passing a law, or by joint 
resolution signed by the President, and which is a law of the 
United States? 

Mr. KNIFFIN. The term “concurrent resolution” is used 
to describe the limitations. 

Mr. SNELL. Where is that concurrent resolution going 
to come from? 

Mr. KNIFFIN. It comes from both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; it is an ineffective limitation because 
your own President says so, and you have admitted it in this 
debate. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. A joint resolution could not affect an act 
already passed. 

Mr. SNELL. We could repeal the act by joint resolution, 
signed by the President, and by no other method. The fact 
remains you cannot do anything affirmative in that respect 
by a concurrent resolution, and the President and everybody 
else say so. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. The resolution of disapproval on the 
ground that it is against the public interest is legislative, 

Mr. SNELL. It seems so to me. 
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Mr. PETTENGILL. It is well settled that all resolutions 
which are legislative in their character must go to the Pres- 
ident for his signature, so even though the concurrent reso- 
lution did meet with the approval of both Houses, the Pres- 
ident could still veto it. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman is absolutely correct, accord- 
ing to the President’s own statement, and according to the 
decision of the highest legal authority, the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may state that all debate 
is closed on this amendment. ; 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, a pro forma amendment is 
pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may state that the pro forma 
amendment is in the third degree. The only way any Mem- 
ber can now get the floor is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, in order to even the de- 
bate, I ask unanimous consent to address the Committee for 
5 minutes. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, the intent of the com- 
mittee was to write a concurrent resolution provision that 
would be constitutional. What have we done? We have 
delegated power under a limitation. They are joined. If 
one falls, the other falls. This is just exactly what the 
Kniffin amendment does. We say to the President, “Mr. 
President, you can reorganize and so forth, but, if the Con- 
gress by a concurrent resolution disapproves the Executive 
order you have issued, becomes null and void.” 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Moreover, we say to him, “Mr. President, 
if you do a good job we will permit it to stand. If not, we 
will take it out.” 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is just exactly the purpose of the 
Kniffin amentment, and it is different from any other con- 
current resolution ever included in a reorganization bill. It 
is power granted to the Congress to override an act of the 
President under the authority granted in this title. That is 
something new. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman admit it takes legisla- 
tion to give this power to the President? 

Mr. COCHRAN. It takes legislation to give power to the 
President to reorganize. At the same time we reserve and 
delegate to a majority of the House and Senate as an agent 
of the law-making body the power to disapprove Executive 
orders if they find them not to be in the public interest. I 
submit this is a valid delegation of legislative power. 

Mr. SNELL. But the President himself states that a con- 
current resolution has no effect on the Executive. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If I recall the President's letter correctly, 
he states he would recognize a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman admits it right there. If 
he wants to he can, but it is not imperative upon him. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. BOILEAU. May I suggest that this concurrent reso- 
lution, which is merely an expression of opinion, is no more 
effective than submitting this proposition to the Rotary Club 
of St. Louis. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin that outstanding lawyers who have studied the language 
submitted in the Kniffin amendment state there is something 
to the concurrent resolution, and that as drawn it is consti- 
tutional. 

Mr. BOILEAU. May I say to the gentleman that was 
stated last Sunday, but we have not had the amendment as 
prepared until today. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. When you are doing something never 
done before it takes time. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I may say I am not particularly enamored with 
this proposal the gentleman submits to the House, but I do 
not believe the fears of the opposition are well founded. 
Whatever it may be, this bill must be construed in its entirety. 
This limitation of the grant is a part of the act which the 
President sanctions, if the bill should be passed by the House 
and go to him. The reservation of the right of Congress to 
vacate by concurrent resolution any order issued by the 
President is just as much a part of the law as is the original 
grant. I believe it is perfectly constitutional and that the 
fears of the gentlemen in the opposition that it would not be 
effective are not well founded. 

Mr. COCHRAN, I thank the gentleman from Georgia for 
his contribution. If there is one man in the House whom the 
House recognizes as an able constitutional lawyer, it is the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. [Applause.] You have 
heard him state that, in his opinion, this is constitutional. 
I do not ask you to take my word for it, but when a man with 
not only the ability but the courage of the gentleman from 
Georgia stands on this floor and expresses his opinion, tells 
you the concurrent resolution provision before you is consti- 
tutional, I believe you ought to take his word for it if there is 
the least doubt in your mind. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, when I said to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SNELL], if I recall the President's letter cor- 
rectly, that the President would recognize a concurrent reso- 
lution, I had in mind that the President would naturally 
recognize any valid limitation on his power. The concurrent 
resolution objected to by the President would be a concur- 
rent resolution like the Kniffin resolution, but without the 
standard “in the public interest” which is embodied in the 
Kniffin resolution. Such a resolution would be clearly un- 
constitutional because it would be an attempt by the law- 
making body—which includes not only the Senate and the 
House, but also the President—to reserve legislative power 
to the Congress consisting of only the Senate and the House. 
This would not be a reservation of legislative power to the 
lawmaking body but a delegation of legislative power from 
the lawmaking body—the Senate,’ House, and the Presi- 
dent—to the Congress consisting of the Senate and House 
only. Without the standard “in the public interest” or 
some other adequate standard to guide the Congress—the 
Senate and House—in exercising its power to disapprove 
Executive orders as the legislative agent of the lawmaking 
body, such a delegation would be invalid and therefore merely 
amount to an expression of opinion by the Congress—the 
Senate and House. 

Briefly, the basis for the constitutionality of the Kniffin 
concurrent resolution is that the authority conferred upon 
the Congress—the Senate and House—by the lawmaking 
body—the Senate and the House and the President—is 
limited by a definite standard “in the public interest.” This 
makes the power delegated quasi-legislative power. In ex- 
ercising this power, that is, in determining that an Execu- 
tive order is not in the public interest, the Congress—the 
Senate and the House—will not be exercising executive 
power in a constitutional sense, but power which can consti- 
tutionally be conferred on a legislative agent without violat- 
ing the doctrine of the separation of powers. One of the 
leading cases on this point is Humphrey’s Executor v. United 
States (295 U. S. 602). 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the Committee for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the trouble with this amend- 
ment is that not only would the last proviso requiring a 
concurrent resolution be a nullity from a constitutional 
standpoint, but it would be nothing but a gesture such as 
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the chairman of the committee has suggested to us. It 
would be just a suggestion to the President entirely without 
force and effect. 

This amendment provides only that prior to 60 days after 
such an Executive order is filed with the House, the only way 
Congress can stop it is by passing a concurrent resolution. 

As the gentleman from Indiana pointed out clearly, this 
would be absolutely unfeasible because you could never get 
such a concurrent resolution through the House. On the 
other hand, if you postpone the effective date of the taking 
effect of the proposal of the President until you can have a 
joint resolution passed, you have done something that would 
be effective. 

I do not believe that any real, sincere, logical proposal for 
economy or for consolidation of activities of the Government 
would be passed up by the Congress. I believe they would 
pass a law immediately putting such a thing into effect. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Does the gentleman believe Congress 
would pass up an opportunity to pass a concurrent resolution 
if the public interest had not been served? 

Mr. TABER. I believe it would be possible, and easily pos- 
sible, to filibuster in the Senate even with a minority of 
only one-third against a resolution which was against the 
public interest. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. When the gentleman from Missouri, the 
chairman of the committee, admitted in his reply to me that 
he thought the President would give attention to a concurrent 
resolution, was not that really an admission on his part that 
he had no real faith in the vitality of a concurrent resolution? 

Mr. TABER. I think it was a confession that it would 
be nothing but a gesture, and we do not want just a gesture. 
We want to have our legislation so that it will hold water. 
I hope the House will put something in that will have teeth 
and will mean something. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. I would like to ask a question of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Cox] if I may have his attention. 
I was rather intrigued by the statement the gentleman 
made a few moments ago that in his opinion a concurrent 
resolution would be constitutionally sufficient to nullify an 
order made by the President under this act. 

Mr. COX. I think it is nothing more than a referendum, 
pure and simple. 

Mr. MOTT. Is that the position the gentleman takes, 
that a power given to the President by a law of Congress is 
contingent upon a referendum to the Congress? 

Mr. COX. In an act of this kind, I think that the limita- 
tion that Congress attaches is valid. 

Mr. MOTT. Both the Attorney General and the President 
have expressed a different view, have they not? 

Mr. COX. I do not know. I have not acquainted myself 
with what the President or the Attorney General said about 
the proposition. 

Mr. MOTT. That appears, I believe, from the letter of 
the President. The reason I am asking the gentleman this 
question is because I have such a great deal of respect for 
his knowledge of the Constitution. 

Mr. COX. I very frankly concede—— 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to yield 
further. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman had not concluded his answer, 
and I would like to have the gentleman yield so that he may 
complete his reply. 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. COX. Of course, I concede that a joint resolution, 
which is independent of an act approved by the President, 
does not have the force of law. But this provision providing 
for concurrent resolution is a part of the law and will have 
Presidential sanction if any part of this act is so approved. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to yield 
further. 

I hope the Committee will refuse to adopt this amendment 
with a provision in it that is not going to be effective, and 
instead will adopt the kind of provision that provides for a 
joint resolution postponing the effective date of an order 
until a joint resolution is passed approving it, because that 
will be effective, and unquestionably it is constitutional. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KNIFFIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SNELL) there were—ayes 147, noes 113. 

Mr. SNELL and Mr. PETTENGILL demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. KNIFFIN 
and Mr. Taser to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 151, noes 113. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following commit- 
tee amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Map as an amendment 
to the amendment offered by Mr. Cocuran: After subdivision 
4 of section 1 (a) insert the following: 

(5) Section 404, as amended (U. S. O., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 127), 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof the following: 

Whenever the employment of any person is terminated by a 
reduction of personnel as a result of an order of the President 
under the authority of this act, such personnel shall thereafter 
be given preference, when qualified, whenever an appointment is 
made in any agency, but such preference shall not be in force for 
a period longer than 12 months from the date of the employment 
of such person is terminated as a result of such order.’” 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe this amend- 
ment will require much explanation. It is offered to take 
care of employees in the civil service who are furloughed 
as à result of a consolidation or merging of agencies. In 
other words, if a number of employees are temporarily fur- 
loughed as a result of a consolidation, they will be given 
preference insofar as reinstatement is concerned within a 
period of 12 months. } 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman amend his amendment 
limiting it to the civil-service employees? 

Mr. MEAD. This is to cover any employee who has been 
dropped as the result of an order by the President. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; but that might include these 300,000 
new employees not yet under civil service, and give them 
preference over regular civil-service employees. 

Mr. MEAD. Not at all. 

Mr. SNELL. If it would not, just put it into the amend- 
ment, and we will accept it. 

Mr. MEAD. We are not giving the President authority 
to merge temporary agencies. They are not continued or 
prolonged by this bill. This applies to permanent agencies, 
and in the permanent agencies of the Government they are 
in most part under the civil service. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, they are not. There are hundreds and 
thousands of employees in the Treasury Department who 
are not under civil service. 
` Mr. MEAD. I am talking about those agencies that may 
be subject to merging and consolidation, as prescribed in 
the bill. Agencies which were considered by President 
Hoover in 1932 and President Roosevelt in 1933. 

Mr. SNELL. But it is proposed in what the gentleman 
has told us to move the Public Health Service, and there 
are a lot of them there. 

Mr. MEAD. This amendment was presented by repre- 
sentatives of a civil-service organization, and it is presented 
in their behalf. 

Mr. SNELL. To relieve all argument, why not put that 
in there and that will stop the argument. There will be 
no objection. If the gentleman is honest about it, put 
it in, 
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Mr. MEAD. I presented this amendment to the com- 
mittee, as I said a moment ago, coming as it does from 
the civil-service employees’ spokesman. I believe it ap- 
plies only to the civil-service employees. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HARLAN. How was that similar provision phrased 
in the Senate bill? That provision was included in the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. MEAD. This is the language of the Senate bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Let us write in the law what we mean. 
That seems to me no more than right. 

Mr. MEAD. I cannot see any need for it, and I have 
not the authority of the committee to offer an amendment 
to this amendment. I believe there is much ado about 
nothing. This is an amendment that protects the civil- 
service employees. It is in the Senate bill, and why it should 
be amended I really cannot tell. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I think the gentleman is unduly alarmed. 

Mr. SNELL. But the President may blanket all of these 
300,000 employees into the civil service, and then they 
would all be protected by this amendment. 

Mr. MEAD. I cannot see any danger or any harm in it. 
It is presented by the friends of the civil service. It is the 
same amendment that was adopted by the Senate. I can- 
not see where it is going to do any damage or harm. 

Mr. SNELL. If it does not do any harm, why not include 
in the amendment words to make it say what the gentle- 
man means? 

Mr. MEAD. I imagine that is what the amendment really 
does say; and that is what I mean. 

Mr. HARLAN. -Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. HARLAN. On page 5, line 15, the language of the 
bill passed by the Senate reads: 

(g) Whenever the employment of any person is terminated by 
& reduction of el as a result of an order of the President 
under the authority of this title or title III, such person shall 
thereafter be given preference, where qualified, whenever. an ap- 
pointment is made in any agency; but such preference shall not 
be in force for a period longer than 12 months from the date the 
3 of such person is terminated as a result of such 

Mr. MEAD. It occurs to me that we had the same lan- 
guage in the original economy bill; it is now in the amended 
bill, For the life of me I cannot see any reason why we 
ought to amend it at this late moment without knowing 
more about what we are doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. WARREN as an amendment 
to the amendment offered by Mr. Cochran; Strike out section 5, 
page 45, and insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of Welfare shall administer the laws 
relating to any agency or function transferred to, or brought within 
the jurisdiction and control of, the Department of Welfare pur- 
suant to law, which relate to public health and sanitation; the 
protection of the consumer; the relief of unemployment and of 
the hardship and suffering caused thereby; the relief of the needy 
and distressed; the assistance and benefits of the aged; and the 
relief and vocational rehabilitation of the physically disabled: 
Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to author- 
ize the continuation of any temporary agency or function beyond 
the period authorized by law.” 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, this is a rewriting of the 
standards set up in section 5 of the department of welfare. 

We omitted, as we assured the House we would, the word 
“education” from these standards. Not only that, we have 
rewritten the standards and have struck out section 5 of the 
House bill. I think everyone will agree that the standards 
proposed in the amendment I have just offered are far pref- 
erable to the ones contained in section 5. 
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There has been some criticism of the word “promote” as 
now contained in section 5; that is, that the secretary of 
welfare “shall promote the public health, safety”, and so 
forth, of these agencies that might come under him; while, 
under the terms of the amendment I have just offered, we 
provide that the secretary of welfare shall administer the 
laws—catch that—the laws relating to any agency or func- 
tion transferred to it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentleman’s amendment is 
adopted will we not be in the position of having created a 
department without any functions whatsoever unless some 
function is transferred to it from some other department? 

Mr. WARREN. That is absolutely correct; and, of course, 
the whole argument for the department is that we have 26 
different and distinct agencies of government handling wel- 
fare problems. 

Another thing we have done by this revised draft is to 
include a proviso: 

That nothing in this section— 

Mark this if you will— 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to authorize the con- 
tinuation of any temporary agency or function beyond the period 
authorized by law. 

Under the standards we now propose to set up, Mr. Chair- 
man, we must, therefore, enact laws to put anything under 
this department, or some agency already created by law 
must be transferred to it. I think it is a vast improvement 
over our present section 5. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What would the gentleman 
say as to whether under the wording of the section the Office 
of Indian Affairs and the Farm Security Administration 
could be transferred to this department under the interpre- 
tation that they provided for the relief of the needy? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know, of course, what might be 
in the mind of the President, nor does anyone else, about 
the transfer of these agencies; but under no construction 
could the Farm Security Administration or anything like 
that be put under the department of welfare. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I did not catch the wording 
of the first part of the amendment. Would it affect the 
laws relating to any of these agencies, would it necessarily 
include the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know whether Indian Affairs 
would come under this or not. Personally I do not think 
it would. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina? 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. COLMER: Page 43, line 24, after the 
words “the General Accounting Office” insert a comma and the 
words “Veterans’ Administration.” 


Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, we accept that 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gtrrorp: Page 44, line 6, after the 
word “act” in subsection (b) of the amendment offered by Mr. 
Conax, strike out the period, insert a comma and add the 
words “and accompanied with a reasonably detailed report show- 
ime ae or decrease in expenditures which will result from 
such order.” 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I will not consume any 
time if the members of the Committee on that side of the 
aisle will accept the amendment. While they are considering 
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acceptance, I would remind the House that this is a simple 
amendment. When the President transmits to the Congress 
his report, he shall simply send in a reasonably detailed 
statement as to the decrease or the increase in the expenses 
of the change proposed. This amendment was debated in 
another body. At the moment, I cannot say whether this 
was adopted or not, this being an entirely new measure in 
the House, but the very first phraseology of the act of 1933 
reads as follows: 

To reduce expenditures to the fullest extent consistent with 
the efficient operation of the Government. 

I am sure any message from the President recommending 
transfers and setting up new organizations should be accom- 
panied with a statement to the Congress as to whether there 
is any economy to be effected or not. 

I do not see how anyone could possibly vote against this 
amendment or oppose it. It merely provides for an estimate 
which the President should furnish anyway. 

I want to picture to you briefly the situation when my 
State reorganized and put 90 bureaus under 19 department 
heads. The heads named 19 new positions who were political 
appointees who knew nothing about the activities of any of 
the 15 or 20 bureaus under each of them. Therefore they 
had to have new officers and a new set of advisers to watch 
over the 90 departments. 

I was in that legislative body at the time the act was 
passed, and many of us have been inquiring diligently ever 
since concerning the situation which developed. That act 
was put through with a distinct thing in view; that is, that 
the heads of the new departments should roll, and they did 
roll. When the old bureaus were transferred and a new 
political head put over them there was no economy effected, 
you may be sure. They still have to have supervisors for the 
90 departments which the State had previously and pains- 
takingly set up. In this instance, too, the different agencies 
will be put under one head who will be under the control of 
the President in the name of economy you say. I am un- 
willing that this thing shall be done in the name of economy 
since economy will not result. 

The amendment which I have offered would simply ask the 
President to say reasonably to us whether or not there will 
actually be economy in the transaction. Later we will talk 
about the transfer of functions, where the heads will roll. 

Again may I say, Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have 
offered is simple, and I cannot believe that the Committee 
will not accept it. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I feel certain this body does not want 
to lay the groundwork for opposition to reorganization of 
the executive agencies embraced herein if it may be de- 
termined by a vote of the House and Senate, together with 
the signature of the Executive, that this proposed legislation 
should become law. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
knows, as we all know, that this bill does not give the power 
to the Chief Executive to increase the functions or to add to 
statutory law. The appropriations by the House and the 
Senate, signed by the President, determine whether there 
will be an increase or decrease in the money spent to carry 
on the activities of government. In my opinion, this amend- 
ment would just simply embarrass and hamstring the Ex- 
ecutive in respect of reorganization. 

It would be a most difficult matter to prepare such a “de- 
tailed statement,” particularly if there were consolidations of 
agencies, Some time necessarily would elapse before the 
savings, if any, could be effected. If an estimate were made 
at the time of the presentation of the reorganization pro- 
gram to Congress, and the exact number of dollars were not 
saved, then they would refer to this “reasonably detailed 
statement” that the Chief Executive had made upon a former 
occasion, 

In my opinion, efficiency in government cannot mean any- 
thing except economy. Of course, figures have not been sub- 
mitted as to the amount of money that will be saved under 
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this bill, because the program has not been worked out, 
but we know from our experience as legislators that if you 
have efficiency, if you promote efficiency, you must neces- 
sarily save money. Even though no money was saved, in- 
creased efficiency would spell better government. I there- 
fore ask, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In view of the fact the committee 
has just agreed to the proposition that an order of the 
President may be disapproved by concurrent resolution, 
which, of course, must be submitted to the Congress, does 
not the gentleman believe the Congress in that event should 
have the benefit of this information? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. The Congress then would make 
effort to secure this information and much other informa- 
tion; but if we agreed to this amendment, would it make 
any difference to the gentleman from New York in regard 
to his attitude on this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; not as far as this bill is con- 
cerned, but it might if I were voting on a concurrent 
resolution. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetis 
[Mr. GIFFORD]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. Grrronp), there were—ayes 52, noes 121. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels constrained at this 
time to recognize first gentlemen who are offering amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which is on the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murpock of Utah to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. CocHran: On page 43, line 24, after the 
comma, following the word “office” insert “the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture.” 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of 
this amendment is very simple. If adopted, the amendment 
will simply exempt the Forest Service from the application 
of this legislation, if and when it is passed and becomes law. 

I do not believe in our entire Government there is a 
department, a bureau, or an agency that has discharged its 
functions and duties with a higher type of efficiency, fidelity, 
and integrity than the Forest Service has shown. In the 
State of Utah it is one of the most important governmental 
agencies we have. In the control of our watersheds, in the 
reforestation of our watersheds, in the control of erosion, 
and in the control of floods, our very existence is absolutely 
dependent on the functions of the Forest Service of this 
Government. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MURDOCE of Utah. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Is forestry a distinctly agricultural 
program? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. In answer to the gentleman I 
may say there is no function performed by the Forest 
Service that is not absolutely and exclusively agricultural. 
The Service is under the Department of Agriculture, and 
that is where it belongs. 

My only reason for offering the amendment at this 
time is that there has been considerable controversy be- 
tween two of the executive departments over the Forest 
Service. The Department of Agriculture wants to retain it, 
while another Department wants to take it over and absorb 
it. The Senators in favor of this amendment were assured 
they need have no apprehension about a transfer. We on 
this side have been assured that the Forest Service would 
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in all probability remain where it is. If this is the attitude 
of the committee handling this legislation and if it is the 
attitude of the Senate, why mot put this amendment into 
the bill and relieve the fear and apprehension about the 
Forest Service being transferred? 

Another observation I desire to make is that the Forest 
Service is one of the most decentralized Federal agencies in 
the United States Government. Its personnel is of the 
highest type to be found in any governmental agency. The 
Forest Service should not be transferred. We should relieve 
the fear and apprehension of those splendid ladies and gen- 
tlemen who make up its personnel and by so doing reward 
them for their splendid and efficient service by leaving them 
where they are to continue their efficient and important 
functions as they have in the past. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Does the gentleman know 
whether the Secretary of Agriculture favors this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I am sure he does. I have not 
been contacted by him. I believe the Department is willing 
to leave it up to our good judgment. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I yield to the gentleman from 

Washington. 
Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Is it not a fact that all the 
friends of forest conservation in the United States favor 
the retention of the Forest Service in the department where 
it is now? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I was contacted yesterday by the 
secretary of an association of national importance that has 
forest conservation in view, and the members of that asso- 
ciation are apprehensive that something may be done to 
destroy or in some way interfere with the efficient func- 
tioning of this great governmental agency. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the gentleman from Utah did not 
mean to convey the impression the Secretary of Agriculture 
favors the gentleman’s amendment, 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I did not say that. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to assure the gentleman that 
when the Senate struck out of their bill the provision which 
would have changed the name of the Department of In- 
terior, the Secretary of Agriculture then strongly endorsed 
the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I may say to the gentleman 
from North Carolina that in my opinion, if the Secretary 
of Agriculture deemed it prudent and discreet to come up 
here and tell you what he wanted, he would tell you he 
favored my amendment. I have no doubt on that. For 
the reasons herein referred to and many others which could 
be mentioned, time permitting, and on account of the 
splendid work they have done, and because of the contro- 
versy that exists today between one department and an- 
other over this agency, I believe my amendment should be 
adopted. (Applause.) 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, when this amendment was offered to the 
bill last August I opposed it. I pointed out over 20 govern- 
ment agencies are today handling our forest lands. The 
outstanding lobbyist in the government service today is the 
Forest Service. I will prove that beyond question with photo- 
static copies of letters their organizations sent to every 
State conservation commission in the Union from the day 
the question of reorganization was mentioned. Only yester- 
day I received another letter sent to every member of 
Congress showing they continued their opposition up to the 
moment we started to read the bill. 
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Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am sorry. Not right now. 

At the time our bill was pending last August the Secretary 
of Agriculture had not spoken but the Forest Service had 
spoken. It went out into my own State to my governor and 
others and tried to bring pressure to bear upon me from 
people interested in conservation. I yield to no man in this 
House or in this country when it comes to taking an interest 
in conservation. 

On February 22 the Secretary of Agriculture personally 
issued a statement which I have placed in the Recorp, and 
it will be found on page 749 of the Appendix of the RECORD. 
In that statement the Secretary in no uncertain terms said, 
“Let the bill pass. It will be beneficial rather than harm- 
ful to conservation,” or words to that effect. That is the 
position of the Secretary of Agriculture, and no one can 
deny he is not one of the outstanding conservationists of 
this country. He openly declared in favor of the bill with- 
out the Forest Service being exempted. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me now? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I regret I do not have the time. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Will the gentleman yield at 
all? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I have the Recorp of that date here 
now, and anyone who wants to read the Secretary’s state- 
ment can read it. I am sorry I do not have time to do so. 

May I say that when Government employees spend their 
time and money—and lots of them are spending the Gov- 
ernment’s time—in sending propaganda throughout this 
country in an attempt to undermine an effort to properly 
reorganize the conservation activities of this Government, 
they are doing something they should not be permitted 
to do. 

I know that a great majority of the members of this 
forestry organization are Government employees. 

Now, Mr. Chairman; with all the facts in reference to 
all of the agencies scattered all over Washington handling 
our conservation activities duplicating efforts, there is abso- 
lutely no reason in the world why they should not be under 
one head. No matter what you do with them, but bring 
them together and place them under one head. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Murpocx]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Murpvock of Utah) there were—ayes 63, noes 109. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morr to. the amendment offered by 
Mr. Cocuran: On page 43, line 24, after the word “office” insert 
“the Forest Service, the Biological 3 and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, all in the Department of Agriculture.“ 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. Murpock] to exempt the Forest 
Service from the provisions of this bill has been voted down. 
My amendment includes exemption not only of the Forest 
Service but also the Bureau of Biological Survey and the 
“Soil Conservation Service. I endorse what the gentleman 
has said and I wish to make some further observations 
on that subject, notwithstanding the vote on his amendment. 

These are all bureaus of the Department of Agriculture 
and they are all purely agricultural activities. They should 
not be transferred to any other Department under any 
reorganization scheme, and I hope the House may see fit to 
give them the protection asked for in this amendment. 

It was stated here a moment ago that there was no danger 
of the Forest Service or any of the other services now be- 
longing to the Department of Agriculture being transferred 
from that Department. That definitely, in my opinion, is 
mot the case. There is very definite danger of such a 
transfer if this reorganization bill should become law. Every- 
one who is familiar with the controversy which has existed 
for years between the Secretary of Agriculture and the Sec- 
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retary of the Interior knows perfectly well that if the Sec- 
retary of the Interior under a reorganization bill has an 
opportunity to absorb these agencies into the Department 
of the Interior he is going to do so. Anyone who does not 
know that does not know the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOWELL. Unless this amendment of the gentleman 
from Oregon is adopted, this transfer may be made to some 
other Department? 

Mr. MOTT. Unless this amendment is adopted, I think I 
can say to the gentleman from Iowa that the Forest Service, 
and possibly these other two services, not only may be but 
will be transferred to the proposed new department of con- 
servation. The Secretary of the Interior has had a bill in- 
troduced to change the name of the Interior Department to 
the department of conservation. 

Everyone from the land-grant States knows this, and 
everyone who is interested in forestry knows this. It has 
been the ambition of the Secretary of the Interior for 5 
years to do this. He already has the approval of the Presi- 
dent, in my opinion. One of his counselors, Mr. Rufus Pool, 
last year stated this before the Public Lands Committee in 
the hearings on the Oregon and California land-grant bill. 
He stated that if the reorganization bill should pass that 
transfer is going to take place. That, he said, had already 
been decided upon, and he said this as the representative of 
the Secretary of the Interior. His statement appears in the 
printed hearings, and it is definite and unequivocal. 

It was also stated on the floor a moment ago that only 
those Government employees interested in forestry were 
particularly interested in this matter, and that they were 
the only ones who were paying very much attention to this 
bill. I have a list here of nearly 100 organizations through- 
out the country which are very much interested in this and 
which are very much opposed to the transfer of the Forest 
Service, the Soil Conservation Service, and the Biological 
Survey to the Department of the Interior, and I want to in- 
clude the names of these organizations as a part of my re- 
marks. They are the following: 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE TAKEN THE STAND THAT IN ANY REORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT FORESTRY, WILDLIFE, AND SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION SHOULD BE RETAINED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Dr. F. R. 

Moulton, permanent secretary, 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
American Coalition of Patriotic, Civic, and Fraternal — 

John B, Trevor, roe president: Southern Building, Washington, D, O. 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Edward A. ONeal, president, 

58 East Washington Street, Chicago, III. 

American Forestry Association, James G. — McClure, president, 
919 Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, D. 

American. Nature Association, Arthur aoe Pack. president, 1214 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

American ie sa & Pulp Association, Charles W. Boyce, executive 
secretary, 122 East Forty-second Street, New Tork. N. Y. 

American. Pulpwood Association, William P. Good, executive sec- 
retary, 220 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Wildlife es aa Henry P. Davis, secretary, Investment 
Building, Washington, D. 

Angeles Forest Protective. “Association, C. E. Groninger, secretary, 
Glendora, Calif. 

Appalachian Mountain ain. Gib Irving Meredith, recording secretary, 
5 Joy Street, Boston, Mass 

Appalachian Section of the ap Haig: Hic of American Foresters, Norman 
E. Hawes, E Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, Box 
252, Asheville, N. C. 

Arkansas State Forestry Commission, Charles A. Gillett, State 
Forester, Little Rock, Ark. 

Blackfoot Forest Protective Association, Roscoe Haines, secretary, 
Bonner, Mont. 

California State Chamber of Commerce, Charles G. Dunwoody, 
Ferry Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

Camp Fire Club of America, William B. Greeley, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Forests and Wildlife, 150 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers, Fred 
Schriever, Boys’ Technical High School, 319 West Virginia Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Colorado Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. E. W. Simmons, 
conservation chairman, 3902 Meade Street, Denver, Colo. 

Colorado Game and Fish Commission, Roland G. Parvin, State 
Capitol, Denver, Colo. 

Colorado Junior Chamber of Commerce, James E. McMullen, 
1031 United States National Bank Building, Denver, Colo. 
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Colorade State gg gs P. L. Clarke, secretary, 5059 
Osceola Street, Denver, Colo 

Connecticut Forest and Park Association, Edgar L. Heermance, 
secretary, 215 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Conservation Association of Los Angeles County, George H 
Cecil, executive secretary, 1151 South Broadway, Los. Angeles, Calif. 

Contra Costa County (Calif.) Development care of 
Chamber of Commerce, Berkeley, Calif. 

Council for Preservation of Natural Beauty in Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. A. B. Beet: Hae Aa 447 East Mount Airy Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dude Ranchers Association, I. H. Larom, president, Valley, * ca 

Farmers Federation, Inc., James G. K. McClure, president, Ashe~ 
ville, N. C. 

Farmers Union, H. W. Thatcher, Washington representative, 423 
East. Leland Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 

General Federation of ey meet Clubs, Mrs. Roberta Lawson, 


Akron, Colo. 
EE Woolford, president, Atlanta, 


en State Academy of Science, Theodore H. Frison, chairman, 
conservation committee, Urbana, II. 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, Francis Johnson, president, Val- 
ley Bank Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Towa State College Conservation fee ee Ray Adolphson, 


dent, Waterloo, Iowa; S. B. 
chandise Mart, Chicago, III. 
` Kansas Farm Bureau, Dr. O. O. Wolf, president, Ulrich Building, 
Manhattan, Kans. 

Los, Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Dr. S Clements, 


Los ja ik County Conservation Association, J. 8. Rosecrans, 
president, Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lumber Manufacturers Association of Southern. New England, 
Theodore L.. Bristol, secretary, Ansonia, Conn. 

Massachusetts. Conservation Council, Harris A. Reynolds, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass: 

Massachusetts Forest and Park Association, Harris A. Reynolds, 
secretary, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 

Michigan Academy of Science, Art, and Letters, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Michigan Association of Municipal, County, and Public Utility 
Foresters, Karl Dressel, secretary, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Hanis Byes eee Coan: Frank L. DuMond, president, Grand 

lic Museum, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Michigan Forestry Association, Paul A. Herbert, Michigan State 
College, — — Lansing, Mich. 


Street, Lansing, Mich, 
Mississippi Valley 3 Lachlan Macleay, 511 Locust Street, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Missouri Farm Bureau Federation, R. W. Brown, president, 
208-210 East Capitel Avenue, 3 City, Mo. 

National Cooperative Council, Robin Hood, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. G. 


National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., Mrs. Kemble Wħite, 
on chairman, Stonewall Jackson Hotel, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 


National Grange, Louis J. Taber, master, 970 College Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

National Lumber Manufacturers Association, Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, 1337 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C.; James G. McNary, 
president, 1611 West Copper Avenue, ‘Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

gars artek aia Lumber Dealers Association, Union Trust Build- 

W. 
PE ational Wool 8 Association, F. R. Marshall, secretary, 509 


McCormick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, 2408 Buckingham Buitld- 
H.. Miss Helen M. 


ing, Chicago, Ill. 

Natural Science Club of Manchester, N. 
Moore, secretary, 196 Lowell Street, Manchester, N. H. 

amenan dhe Fish and Game Club, George A. Goddard, secretary, 
Nederland, Colo 

New York State Farm Bureau Federation, E. S, Foster, general 
tary, Roberts Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

North Carolina Forestry Association, R. W. Graeber, secretary, 
State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 

North Idaho Forestry Association, E. C. Rettig, secretary, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. 

Ohio Farm Bureau, Perry L. Green, president, 246 North High 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Association, Bernard E. Leete, president, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 


Pacific Forest Industries, Axel H. Oxholm, managing director, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Pacific Logging Congress, Guarantee Trust Building, Portland, 


Oreg. 

Pennsylvania Forestry Association, H. Gleason Mattoon, presi- 
dent, 306 Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Provo (Utah) Conservation Association, Mark Anderson, secre- 
tary, Provo, Utah. 
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Providence Garden Club, Marian. White Little, 346 West Balti- 
more Avenue, Media, Pa. 


Railway Tie Association, Roy M. Edmonds, secretary-treasurer, 
903 Syndicate Trust. Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Restoration and Conservation Federation, E. Sydney Stephens, 
president, Columbia, Mo. 

San Diego Society of Natural History, Dr. Clinton G. Abbott, 
secretary, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 

Santa Barbara County Board of Forestry, courthouse, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Society of American Foresters, Prof. C. F. pagal tine hh 
versity, Durham, N. eet Clepper, executive secretary, Mills 


Building, W: 
. anne of: New: Hampshire: Fonstn;- Alien 
H.; Laurance W. Rathbun, forester, 


Hollis, president, Concord, N. 
23 School Street, Concord, N. H. 

Spokane Chamber of Commerce, E. R. Edgerton, chairman, 
‘Timber Products Wash. 


Bureau, Spokane, 
Cine Cal 3 Association, California, Vernon Stoll, Nevada 
Tuolumne County Chamber of Commerce, H. H. Sherrard, sec- 
— Sonora, Calif. 
nion of Biological Societies, E. V. Cow Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. * 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, George E. Bishop, sec- 
retary-manager, Marquette, Mich. 
Utah Federation of Women's Clubs, Mrs. C. J. Sumner, chair- 
man, conservation committee, Richfield, Utah. 
Wasatch (Utah) Woolgrowers Pon Jas. A. Hopper, 408 
Vermont Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Washington State Forestry Conference, Dean Hugo Winken- 
werder, president, 949 Building, Seattle, Wash. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Col. W. B. Greeley, secre- 
tary-manager, 364 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 
West Virginia Affiliated en's Association, D. E. Dean, 
president, Richwood, W. Va. 
Western Pine Association, Clyde S. Martin, Yeon- Building, 
Portland, Oreg, 
Wisconsin Wildlife Federation, Louis Radke, Horicon, Wis. 


Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McSWEENEY.. Is not that a list compiled by the 
American Forestry Association? 

Mr. MOTT.. It was compiled by the American Forestry 
Association. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. And the list is very authentic? 

Mr. MOTT. Yes; it is entirely authentic. 

Now, in the time remaining, if anyone else has. questions 
he desires to ask on this. point, I shall be very glad to try 
to answer them. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY.. Is there any basis in fact for the statement 
that the For est Service employees anywhere in the western 
region have been given either to propaganda or to getting 
out and trying to develop a certain line of political activity? 

Mr. MOTT. I am quite sure that is not true. The For- 
estry Service employees are about the best politically minded 
of all Federal employees. We have even had difficulty in 
getting the forestry people to come before the Public Lands 
Committee when the Oregon and California land-grant bill 
was under consideration, because a controversial question 
of departmental jurisdiction was involved in those hearings. 
They would not appear and give testimony before the com- 
mittee without the permission of their own Department 
heads, and. they were very careful to avoid discussion of 
departmental politics, I am sure they have never taken 
any part in any of this alleged propaganda. The anxiety 
over this transfer comes from the people themselves who are 
interested in seeing that our forests and wildlife resources 
are properly protected. 

Mr. LEAVY. And is it not a fact that the Forest Service 
employees represent as high a type of public servant as can 
be found anywhere in the United States? 

Mr. MOTT. T think the Forest. Service is the most effi- 
cient and competent agency of this Government, with the 
possible exception of the Corps of Army Engineers. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. We who have been in the Congress 
during the last 10 years had as one of our colleagues a dis- 
tinguished ranger, Mr. Scott Leavitt, who: served here for 
many years and is a fine example of the type of men we 
have in this: Service. 
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Mr. MOTT. A very fine example indeed, and a distin- 
guished Member of this body. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I wish to add to the gentle- 
men’s statement that my State has nine great national 
forests in it and I have heard of no propaganda from any 
of those engaged in that Service. 

Mr. MOTT. I am sure no propaganda has come from 
the gentleman’s State, nor from my own, nor from any of 
the States where the great national forests are located. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to consume 
5 minutes. The same argument applies to this amendment 
that applied to the amendment to exempt the Forest Service; 
and in that connection let me say the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture specifically mentioned the Biological Survey and Soil 
Conservation as well as the Forest Service when he told the 
public there was no danger of conservation suffering if this 
legislation were enacted into law. 

I hope the amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Time for debate on this amendment has 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to propound a 
unanimous-consent request. Three amendments are now 
pending, all of which have been debated at considerable 
length, beginning shortly after we went into the Committee 
this morning. 

I ask unanimous consent that we may now be permitted to 
vote on the three pending amendments. This would not pre- 
clude any Member of the House continuing to offer amend- 
ments to the pending bill. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. CROSSER. If one of the amendments happens to be 
adopted, we could not then offer further amendments to it. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; further amendments could be offered. 

Mr. CROSSER. I have just been informed they could not. 

Mr. WARREN. All I am asking is that we dispose of these 
three amendments, I will withhold the Cochran amendment 
from my request. 

Mr. CROSSER. I want to offer an amendment to the 
Kniffin amendment. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr, MOTT. What three amendments are pending? 

Mr. WARREN. The Cochran amendment is pending, the 
Taber amendment is pending, and the Boileau amendment 
is pending. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If we vote on these 
amendments could I offer an amendment to the Cochran 
amendment exempting the Civil Service Commission from 
the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. That would not preclude the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts in any way. I am asking unani- 
mous consent that we vote now on the Taber amendment 
and on the Boileau amendment. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. CROSSER. Would the gentleman be willing to grant 
unanimous consent that I may offer an amendment to the 
Kniffin amendment to strike out paragraph (c) so I may 
have an opportunity to discuss it? 

Mr. WARREN. I understand that my request in no way 
precludes the gentleman from Ohio. 
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Mr. CROSSER. I would like a ruling from 9 

Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CROSSER. We are in some difficulty about this. It 
is very difficult to amend this bill because you have got to 
look in the report to see what the bill really is, and with all 
these amendments one has a good deal of difficulty in fol- 
lowing the reading clerk. What I wanted to do was to 
amend what appears on page 16 of the report as a part of 
the bill by striking out paragraph (c) of 403 under the title 
“Power of the President,” which is one line; but I want to 
offer an amendment and to be heard on it. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the Chair 
understands the unanimous-consent request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina to be that the committee now 
proceed to vote upon the Boileau substitute and the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. The Chair 
calls attention to the fact, however, that if that is done 
other substitutes may be offered. 

Mr. WARREN. I fully understand that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the unanimous-consent request is 
agreed to that will not preclude the gentleman from Ohio 
offering amendments to the Cochran amendment. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have a desire to cooperate with the gentleman from 
North Carolina in this respect, but my substitute amend- 
ment is rather lengthy and was offered some time ago. A 
great many Members have asked me in the last couple of 
hours when my amendment was going to be voted on. I 
would like 5 minutes in which to explain my amendment 
and to show wherein it differs from the Cochran amend- 
ment. If I may have 5 minutes, not for the purpose of 
argument but for the purpose of explaining the provisions of 
the amendment, I shall not object. 

Mr. WARREN. I am perfectly willing that the gentleman 
have 5 minutes if we may have 5 minutes in reply. , 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman inform the House 
how much longer the Committee is going to run tonight? 

Mr. WARREN. That depends entirely upon what we can 
do in the way of reaching a vote on these amendments. I 
am unable to inform the gentleman at the present time. 

Mr. PACE... Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PACE. The first amendment adopted this afternoon 
was with reference to education, an amendment to section 
403. The second amendment adopted this afternoon struck 
out section 403 entirely. My parliamentary inquiry is: What 
is the status of the amendment dealing with the exclusion 
of education, in which we are all very much interested? 

Mr. WARREN... Mr. Chairman, I am fully conversant with 
the point just made by the gentleman from Georgia. It is 
my purpose, before we leave title I, to correct that. 

Mr. PACE. I understand the gentleman’s request was to 
vote on the three amendments but I wanted to know the 
status of the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The unanimous-consent request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina was confined to the substi- 
tute amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
and the amendment to the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And that debate on the amendments be 
fixed at 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that the debate on the substitute 
and all amendments thereto be limited to 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have an amendment pending on the Clerk’s desk per- 
taining to the Cochran amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The unanimous-consent request, if 
agreed to, would not disturb the gentleman’s right to offer 
his amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object for the purpose of propounding a parliamentary in- 
quiry of the Chair. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. TARVER, In connection with the vote on the Boileau 
‘amendment which contains four parts, I desire to inquire 
whether or not there can be a division of the question under 
the rules, so as to permit a separate vote on part 3, which 
relates entirely to the department of welfare which it is 
proposed to set up, and which is a separate substitutive prop- 
osition dissociated from the other parts of the Boileau 
amendment, or whether it will be necessary to offer an 
amendment to the Boileau amendment in order to have that 
question voted on? 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair wants to be certain that 

he understands the gentleman’s inquiry. The gentleman’s 
inquiry is whether or not on part 3 of the Boileau amend- 
ment a separate vote may be demanded? 

Mr. TARVER. Whether or not when the Committee of 
the Whole votes on the Boileau amendment a Member may 
be entitled as a matter of right to ask for a division of the 
question, and if part 3 of the Boileau amendment, which 
relates entirely to the proposed department of welfare, may 
be voted on separately from the other three portions of 
the Boileau amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Specifically, the gentleman’s inquiry 
is whether a separate vote may be had on the department of 
welfare section of the Boileau amendment? 

Mr. TARVER. ‘That is correct. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may say that if such a 
division is demanded under the rules, the Chair, feeling that 
is distinct in substance from other parts of the amendment, 
the gentleman would be entitled to a separate vote and the 
Chair would sorule. When the Chair states that the gentle- 
man would be entitled to a separate vote, what the Chair 
means was a division of the amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. That I understand is what is provided by 
the rules when the proposition involved is of a substitutive 
character which may be separated from other portions of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s understanding is also 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. BOILEAU.. In that same connection, in the event a 
separate vote is allowed on various parts of my amendment 
and if part 3 were eliminated, could we still have a vote on 
the other parts? 

The CHAIRMAN. If a division was demanded, the com- 
mittee would naturally have to vote on the various portions. 
The Chair is not passing at the present time upon any other 
part of the gentleman’s amendment as to whether or not it 
is divisible. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman will state it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If the Cochran amend- 
ment is agreed to, then may I offer an amendment to that? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not after the amendment is agreed to; 
but the Chair may say the unanimous-consent request does 
not include the Cochran amendment. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. How about the Boileau 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Boileau amendment and the Taber 
amendment thereto. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have the Taber 
amendment disposed of first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
Taber amendment to the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Taser) there were—ayes 38, noes 105. 

So the amendment to the substitute amendment was 


rejected. 
Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Assuming the Boileau amendment is 
agreed to as a substitute for the Cochran amendment, when 
we go back into the House the Cochran amendment will 
not be before us and the amendments added today to the 
Cochran amendment would not be voted upon. We would 
only have before us, when we go back into the House, the 
Cochran amendment substituted by the Boileau amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may say that if the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin is agreed to, 
the question would then recur on the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN], 
as amended by the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. If that should be agreed to, then what would 
happen in the House the Chair is unable to state. i 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. When we go back into the House 
there will be one vote taken on the Cochran amendment. 
There will not be a separate vote on all the other amend- 
ments. What I am trying to get at is this: Every amend- 
ment to the Cochran amendment adopted here this afternoon 
would be out of the picture insofar as voting on them by the 
House is concerned. l 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Boileau substitute is agreed to 
and the Cochran amendment, as amended by the substitute, 
is agreed to, the gentleman’s inquiry appears to the Chair 
to be correct. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, there has been some mis- 
understanding about the effect of this amendment. I am 
going to try my very best in the few minutes I have to 
explain exactly what is in this amendment, so you may not 
be laboring under a misimpression at the time the vote 
comes. 

My amendment takes along in its entirety the first title 
of the committee print you have in your hand, as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri, with the exception of the corrections, to which I 
will call your attention. On the first page of the committee 
bill, where the Federal Trade Commission and these other 
agencies are excluded, my amendment also excludes the 
Veterans’ Administration. It carries that provision, so that 
is in my substitute amendment. Then, on the third page, 
in section 5 of the bill, I strike out the words “the cause 
of education” and also the word education“, in the last 
line of that section. This is not exactly the same compli- 
cated language contained in the committee’s amendment to 
the amendment, but the sense of it is there, and there is 
no question but that everyone will know and the conferees 
will know exactly what we mean. The committee might 
have refined the language somewhat, but they did not do 
anything they could not do in conference. I submit that 
by striking out the words “the cause of education” and the 
word “education” we have taken care of that situation. My 
amendment also takes care of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Not until I have explained this amend- 
ment, and then I shall be pleased to yield if I have time. 

Coming back to the principal part of my amendment, 
which differs from the Kniffin amendment, I may say the 
Kniffin amendment provides that when the President issues 
an Executive order it must be transmitted to the Congress 
and within 60 days both Houses of Congress must pass a con- 
current resolution disapproving the Executive order, or else 
the order goes into effect. My amendment differs from the 
Kniffin amendment in that it provides in just so many words 
that the President shall go ahead and work out these Execu- 
tive orders, just as he does under the provision in the bill and 
under the Kniffin amendment, and then he shall transmit 
these Executive orders to the Congress, and then, unless 
within 60 days Congress affirmatively approves them by a 
joint resolution, the Executive orders do not go into effect. 
In other words, the difference is simply that, under the 
Kniffin amendment, if there is a filibuster or a delay in com- 
mittee, or if for any other reason Congress does not disap- 
prove the Executive orders within 60 days, they automatically 
go into effect. Under my amendment the orders do not go 
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into effect until the Congress votes affirmatively by a major- 
ity vote in both Houses to approve the orders. So we keep 
the matter right in our own hands. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAY. The vital difference is that the Kniffin amend- 
ment puts the burden on Congress to disapprove an Executive 
order, whereas the gentleman’s amendment lets the order die 
unless it is approved? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes. Also the Kniffin amendment provides 
that both Houses must disapprove of the Executive order. 
My amendment provides that either House may disapprove 
an Executive order by a majority vote. This is just as the 
law is today, when either House can defeat a legislative prop- 
osition in that manner. There is a difference between the 
two amendments, but mine reaches its object in a constitu- 
tional way. No question of constitutionality is involved in 
my amendment at all. I maintain that the President, at 
least, believes the Kniffin amendment is unconstitutional. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KNIFFIN. Does not the gentleman believe that if the 
President undertakes this monumental task and does a good 
job his work should be permitted to stand after the Congress 
looks it over and finds it has been done in the public interest? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes; I believe so, provided both Houses of 
Congress say it, and provided you and I as the Representa- 
tives of our people by a majority vote say, “Yes; we want 
that legislation to go into effect.” After all, that is what 
it is. It is legislation. It is legislation that changes the 
existing law. I submit we do not want to repeal existing 
law unless a majority of both Houses affirmatively say what 
they want. The only reason the proponents of the Kniffin 
amendment do not want my proposition is that they are 
afraid the President will submit to the Congress something 
that cannot stand the light of day. They are afraid some- 
thing will come to us that a majority will not approve. If 
we are fearful we would not approve by an affirmative vote 
what might come to us, then we should not give the power 
in the first place. I appeal to you to set aside prejudices and 
I appeal to you in the name of democracy and the preserva- 
tion of the rights of Members of this House to vote for this 
amendment. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may advise the gentleman 
from New York that the Committee by unanimous consent 
has limited debate. 

Mr. TABER. I do not care about debate, all I want to do 
is offer an amendment. The Committee did not limit the 
offer of amendments. I wish to offer an amendment to the 
substitute. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may say to the gentleman . 


that under the unanimous-consent agreement debate was 
limited to 10 minutes, and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has used 5 minutes of that time. 

Mr. TABER. I do not care anything about debate on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
to offer an amendment at the termination of debate. 

Mr. DIES. Mr, Chairman, the President has the con- 
stitutional right to make a recommendation to Congress 
regardless of legislation. He can send a recommendation to 
Congress tomorrow with reference to the entire subject 
matter covered by this legislation, but when we undertake 
to limit the subject matter of his recommendation, as the 
Boileau amendment contemplates, when we undertake to 
prescribe or circumscribe the matters concerning which he 
can make his recommendations, then it seems to me we are 
in the position of trespassing upon the Executive authority. 
We are doing the same thing that the Senate bill and the 
original House bill attempted to do with respect to the 
rights of Congress, 

Now, let us be absolutely frank about this matter. When 
this bill came before the House many of us objected to it 
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because of the fact it deprived the Congress of a right, 
through majority vote, to disapprove or reject any Execu- 
tive order that the President might issue. The committee 
met that objection in a conscientious way. Now we are con- 
fronted with a situation whereby we are asked to tell the 
Executive to make certain recommendations but that those 
specified recommendations will not go into effect unless the 
Congress, by affirmative action, approves them. 

In other words, we are limiting the constitutional right of 
the Executive as to the kind of recommendation he can make, 
and so far as the question of filibustering is concerned, that 
is true in either case; in other words, if we had to affirma- 
tively approve the Executive orders and an overwhelming 
majority of both branches wanted to approve an Executive 
order, still the committees of the Congress could filibuster, 
still the committees could refuse to report it out. So you 
have not accomplished anything in that respect even if you 
adopt this amendment. 

Now, we have heard a lot about this bill, and a few Mem- 
bers of Congress have boasted about the fact that they have 
supported the administration 100 percent. Well, I have not 
supported the administration 100 percent, and I do not pro- 
pose to do so when the administration is clearly wrong; but 
I have said this: I will not support a bill simply because the 
President wants it, neither will I oppose a bill simply because 
the President wants it. [Applause.] 

I do not find fault with any Member who takes a position 
in this House either for or against a measure based upon the 
merits of the bill, but here we have a simple question. Here 
is the platform of a political party adopted only recently in 
which it is said: 

Efficiency and economy demand reorganization of Government 
bureaus. The problem is nonpartisan and must be so treated if 
it is to be solved. As a result of years of study and personal con- 
tact with confii: activities and wasteful duplication of effort 


icting 
the President is particularly fitted to direct measures to correct 
the situation. We favor legislation by Congress— 


Which will do what?— 
legislation by Congress which will give him the required power. 


Whose platform is this? It is the Republican platform 
[applause], and as a Member of this Congress I voted in 1932 
to give Hoover the power, more power than is contemplated 
in this measure. I voted to give Roosevelt more power 
in 1933. Why, we swallowed a carload of camels, and are 
we now going to choke to death over a half-grown gnat? 
[Laughter and applause.] 

If we are opposed to this measure, then the proper course 
for any Member to pursue is to vote against it and I shall 
not blame him, because that is his constitutional right, but 
let me say this in conclusion, when we cry aloud that we 
do not want our prerogatives trespassed upon, that we want 
to preserve our rights and our privileges, let us not place 
ourselves in the inconsistent position of undertaking to 
limit and circumscribe and violate the rights of the Execu- 
tive by telling him, “You can make certain recommenda- 
tions in accordance with our request, but when you make 
those recommendations they must be in line with our 
enabling authority, and we reserve the right to reject them.” 

Let me say this, too, before I conclude. This is making 
a mountain out of a molehill. We swallowed this legislation 
last year, hook, line, sinker, bait and all, and not a Mem- 
ber rose in opposition to it. Now when we have gone to 
the committee and demanded from them concessions, which 
I demanded the first day and other Members demanded, 
and the committee has conceded them and in a conscientious 
way has undertaken to meet valid objections, it seems to me 
then there is some other issue involved besides the issue 
of the merits of this bill. 

So far as propaganda is concerned, let them propagandize. 
Have we not been propagandized before? When I go back 
to my constituency and say to them “Yes, I voted for this 
measure after the committee had made concessions that 
Congress demanded, but I likewise voted to give Hoover 
more power than this and I gave Roosevelt tremendous 
power in 1933.” Now, after having obtained bona fide con- 
cessions, can I justify myself upon any legitimate grounds? 
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I am not willing to place my support or opposition of 
measures upon any other ground, except upon the merits of 
each proposal. If Roosevelt is wrong we have a right to 
oppose him, but we have no right to oppose legislation simply 
because Members have fallen out with the President. 
LApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Boreav]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I request a division of the 
question, so that part 3, which provides for setting up a 
department of welfare, may be voted on separately from 
the part of the amendment which relates to part 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia demands 
a division of the Boileau amendment and the Chair feels 
that the gentleman is entitled to a division. 

The question is on that portion of the Boileau amend- 
ment down to part 3. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. Boreau) there were—ayes 98, and noes 121. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers 
Mr. Boreau and Mr. MEAD. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
that there were—ayes 104, noes 121. 

So the first part of the Boileau amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on part 3 of the 
Boileau amendment. 

Part 3 of the Boileau amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a 
unanimous-consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on 
title I and all amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
asks consent that all debate on title I and all amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOLMES. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on title I and all amendments thereto close 
in 40 minutes. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wish to offer an amendment to title I and want 5 
minutes on my amendment. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from North Carolina what the plan 
of procedure is for the balance of the day? 

Mr. WARREN. The plan is to endeavor to complete 
title I. 

Mr. MAPES. And then rise? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I understood we were going to continue 
along as we have been, 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understand there are very many amendments pending 
to title I. The reason I objected was because I wanted to 
get some time on one amendment I shall offer. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I amend my request and 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on this title and all 
amendments thereto close in 45 minutes. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
part III of title I creates a brand new department of the 
Government. Many amendments will be offered to part III 
including a motion to strike out part II. I do not think we 
should create a new department and a new Cabinet officer 
whose activities will cost, as the gentleman from Virginia 
said, upwards of $2,000,000,000 a year, we should not do 
this with only 45 minutes of debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
asks unanimous consent that all debate on this title and all 
amendments thereto close in 45 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACON. I object, Mr. Chairman. I reserved the right 
to object, and I do object. 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I now move that all debate 
on this title and all amendments thereto close in 45 minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, we definitely understood that 
such a move would not be attempted. 

Mr. WARREN. No. We have had plenty of debate. We 
have debated this title all day. 

Mr. SNELL. By this part of title I you are setting up a 
new department of the Government to cost $3,000,000,000. 

Mr, SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
moves that all debate on this title and all amendments thereto 
close in 45 minutes. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STACK. I understood we had an agreement that no 
procedure like this would be started. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has not submitted a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular order is the motion of the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division 
(demanded by Mr. SNELL)—ayes 135, noes 78. 

So the motion was agreed to, 

Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PFEIFER to the amendment offered 
by Mr. COCHRAN: 45, line 10, strike out “public health, safety, 
and sanitation” and in line 16, strike out “public health.” 

Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment to 
remove from the jurisdiction of the department of welfare 
all public-health problems. Nowhere in this country is there 
an individual in charge of a department that has to do with 
public-health problems who is not a member of the medical 
profession. By this part 3 a new department is created 
called the department of welfare, which will have jurisdic- 
tion over a vast, important, and extensive proposition; 
namely, those matters which pertain to the public health. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PFEIFER. No; I cannot yield. 

Mr. Chairman, health problems and their solution, no 
matter whether they may be located in the northern por- 
tion of this country, in the smaller hamlets, or in the more 
thickly populated sections of the country, should not be 
undertaken by any individual unless he be a member of the 
medical profession. These are important things. 

The protection of the health of all the people of this coun- 
try is a governmental function. It is a serious proposition. 
Only the other day in the city of New York there was a con- 
vention held by the American College of Physicians. To 
that group the mayor of that great city, a former Member of 
this House, stated as follows: 

Instead of putting a politician at the head of the health de- 
partment I went out and got a medical officer. 

It is absolutely essential that this be done. It would be 
very wrong, in my opinion, to put all of the functions per- 
taining to the public health in a department having to do 
with a conglomeration of other things. This would mean 
regimentation, and regimentation means socialization. This 
is socialization on a large scale. It would eventually mean 
the socialization of medicine. 

Mr. Chairman, the average doctor, no matter where he 
may be, is absolutely against this provision. The American 
Medical Association is against it. In my hand I hold a letter 
addressed to me by the medical society in the county of 
Kings, the greatest borough in this country, in which it is 
stated that that society is unalterably opposed to the crea- 
tion of a department of welfare in which the public health is 
to be a subservient function, 
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You and I are well aware of the fact that the President of 
the United States is not going to appoint a member of the 
medical profession to head this particular department. I 
would not want him to appoint a member of the medical 
profession, because there are other important things involved 
in this department that a doctor would not know anything 
about. 

Public health is a serious problem. The Nation depends 
upon the health of its citizens. A national investigation 
only recently made revealed the inadequacy of medical care 
so far as the public is concerned. Doctors are not selfish. 
We like to see the people properly taken care of and we will 
do anything we possibly can to help the Government. The 
doctors in the country ask for the removal of public health 
and its problems from the administration of a lay person who 
may be in charge of the department of welfare. Should 
this amendment be agreed to, I will then offer an amend- 
-ment creating a new executive department—the department 
of health—in which health problems naturally belong and 
rightfully so. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, I am quite sure the distinguished gentle- 
‘man does not understand the situation in reference to our 
present set-up. If there is one governmental agency that 
is out of place today it is the Bureau of Public Health. It 
is under the Secretary of the Treasury. What business has 
it there? There is nothing in this bill which changes exist- 
ing law so far as the Bureau of Public Health is concerned. 
It will go on just the same. A doctor will remain in charge. 
May I say further that Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is not a doctor. How much attention can he give 
that Bureau?: Very little because he has other things on 
his mind far more important from his standpoint. If the 
Bureau of Public Health is ever going to get the recognition 
the gentleman from New York desires it to have, the best 
way to accomplish that is to put the bureau under someone 
other than the Secretary of the Treasury. 

- Mr Chairman, I hope the amendment will be defeated. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PFEIFER]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. PFEIFER) there were—ayes 21, noes 68. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote whereby my amendment pertaining to the 
exemption of the Office of Education was agreed to be 
vacated and that the paragraph (d), section 403, of the 
Kniffin amendment be amended by striking out the period 
at the end of said section, inserting a comma and the follow- 
ing: 

Or to abolish or to transfer the Office of Education of the 
Department of the Interior and/or any of the functions thereof. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hotmes: Page 45, line 10, after the 
word “safety”, insert “including safety against lynching.” 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, we are setting up here 
a new department of public welfare. Why the Federal 
Government has arrived at a point where it has to resort 
to this kind of a bureau or. department is difficult for 
anyone who has had any experience at all in Federal, 
State, county, or municipal life in the last 3 or 4 years 
to understand, Is it an admission on the part of the 
leaders of this administration that they have come to the 
end of their rope, that they are a failure insofar as they 
have tried to solve the economic problems of this country? 
Is it an admission that our States, our counties, our munici- 
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palities, in most cases dominated by the same party that 
dominates the Federal administration, has also come to a 
point where they absolutely have to throw up their hands 
and admit defeat in coping with the economic situation of 
the country? What this department of welfare is going 
to do is far beyond my knowledge or conception, but if 
it is to be a department of public welfare I know of no 
more humanitarian work they can undertake than to see 
to it that in this country every human being in any State 
in the Union is safe from being lynched. This House has 
gone on record by a large majority that its Members are 
opposed to lynching, and the House can reassert itself now 
and make that one of the functions of this department 
of public welfare, which is going to cost us between $2,- 
000,000,000 and $3,000,000,000 a year to operate. This is 
one function where the department, if it is necessary to 
have one, can do some good in some of the States or all 
of the States, with this all-important subject of lynch- 
ing. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLMES. I refuse to yield, because I have had only 
5 minutes in the 5 days of debate on this question. 

I offer this amendment in all seriousness, because if you 
accept this amendment you must determine a definition of 
safety against lynching, and there you can incorporate the 
provisions of the antilynching bill which was fought and 
sponsored through this House by our colleague the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Gavacan]. In this way you can 
reassert your interest and reassert your stand and give this 
new department of public welfare something to do which 
it does not now have or will not have even after you 
create it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HOLMES]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hotmes) there were—ayes 14, noes 71. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bacon to the amendment offered by 
Mr. COCHRAN: On page 44, line 12, strike out all of part 3. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WARREN. The Committee has already voted upon 
the identical proposition in the severance of the Boileau 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote was taken on a different 
proposition. That was part of the Boileau amendment. 
The Chair is of the opinion this is a different matter, and 
therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, the setting up of this new 
department of welfare presupposes that we will always have 
a relief problem with us. I was very much impressed with 
the very eloquent speech made by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum] on this very point, and I intend to 
quote part of it. The gentleman from Virginia said: 

To my mind, this new Cabinet position is a most serious and 
far-reaching adyenture. Certain it is that this new political Cabi- 
net officer would have under his jurisdiction and control those 
various agencies of the Government having to deal with welfare or 
benefit payments. This would mean that the vast relief organiza- 
tion now functioning would have as its head a Cabinet officer. 
Many of us have been under the illusion that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would some day be able to withdraw from the relief busi- 
ness. In fact, the President has expressed such a hope. I find no 
escape from the conviction that with the secretary of welfare 
enthroned in a Cabinet position, armed and fortified with all of the 
influence and prestige that such a position carries, that the Federal 
Government would be in the relief business for keeps, and instead 
of being able to gradually withdraw from this field we would have 
perpetuated an organization that would gradually make for bigger, 
better, and more relief of all description. Someone has said such 
set-up would be “a direct pipe line into the United States Treas- 
ury.” No one desires to deny help to the needy, but I shudder at 


the thought of making this a permanent proposition and of putting 


it under political control. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BACON. I cannot yield to the gentleman, especially 

in view of the way the gentleman has gagged debate. 
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The gentleman from Virginia further states: 

One does not have to draw very largely upon his imagination 
to conceive what this new department will amount to in the way 
of the building of a vast organization of Federal beneficiaries 
under political control. In my judgment, the creation of this 
department will increase our financial burdens a billion dollars 
a year, and it may easily be two or three times that amount. I 
cannot but feel that it is a grave error, and that it will be a 
costly experiment, 

With those eloquent words of my colleague on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
Wooprum], I most heartily agree. It seems to me that by 
setting up this new department we not only make relief 
permanent but we make it political. It seems to me there 
is nothing more un-American than to treat the relief of the 
needy as a permanent political proposition, and that is 
exactly what this proposal will do. 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. BACON. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 


Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman from North Carolina 
was about to direct the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that he and I both voted for this last August. May 
I interpolate here that the Good Book says: 

A wise man changeth his mind, but a fool never. 


Mr. BACON. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to relief nor to Federal 
appropriations for relief. I am, however, opposed to a cen- 
tralized Federal bureaucracy here in Washington adminis- 
tering relief in all 48 States. The overhead alone of the 
present W. P. A. set-up is over $60,000,000. The W. P. A. 
was established as an emergency measure only, Under this 
bill it is continued permanently under a Cabinet officer. 

I have always believed that the money necessarily appropri- 
ated by the Federal Government for relief should be turned 
over to the several States and be administered by them. 
The costly Federal bureaucratic organization here in Wash- 
ington could then be eliminated and a greater proportion of 
the relief dollar would reach the man on relief. The adop- 
tion of this title in this bill makes this forever impossible. 

I have also always believed that partison politics should be 
eliminated from the relief problem. A centralized relief ad- 
ministration in Washington means partison politics in the 
administration of relief no matter what party is in power. 
This bill perpetuates politics in relief, and forever gives the 
President, whoever he may be, a mighty club to enforce his 
will on the Congress. If the administration of relief is 
decentralized in the 48 States, this dictatorial club will be 
eliminated. 

It is the hope of all that the Federal Government may 
gradually withdraw from relief activities as the emergency 
draws to an end. This bill, however, keeps the Federal Gov- 
ernment in relief activities forever, perpetuates the partner- 
ship between relief and partison politics, and increases the 
power of this President or any other President to make Con- 
gress bow to his will or whim. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to use the 5 
minutes in answering the statement made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon]. I agree 
with the proverb that has just been quoted. The record 
indicates that both the gentlemen from New York and the 
gentleman from Virginia voted for this same proposition last 
August. About 100 others who voted against this bill today, 
voted with them on that occasion. I merely want to men- 
tion the fact that a remarkable number of wise men have 
been developed since this bill came before the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time and 
ask for a vote-on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Crosser to the 
by Mr. Kwirrin: Amend the Eniffin amendment 
paragraph (c) of section 403. 
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Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, to discuss the reorganiza- 
tion bill as if it were a question of being for or against any 
Person, whether such person be very prominent or a humble 
citizen, merely shows that the person who so discusses the 
measure has not given the bill mature thought and con- 
sideration. We should discuss the subject before the House 
on the basis of principle and not of personalities. 

This bill is entitled “A bill for reorganizing agencies of 
the Government, extending the classified civil service, estab- 
lishing a General Accounting Office and a Department of 
Welfare, and for other purposes.” The House committee’s 
bill, which is printed on pages 43 to 82, inclusive, of the 
bill S. 3331, does not show the language which would become 
law if we should pass the measure. 

If, however, you will read the fine print on page 16 of the 
committee's report, you will note that paragraph (c) of sec- 
tion 403 reads as follows: 

Abolish the whole or any part of any executive agency and/or the 
functions thereof. 

You might try to justify a proposal to abolish an agency of 
government provided that some other agency could be desig- 
nated and required to perform the functions of the agency 
to be abolished, but, mark you, when by law you authorize 
one person to abolish functions of government you are giving 
to such person authority to make laws repealing other laws. 
More than 120 agencies of the Government and their func- 
tions could be abolished by the exercise of the authority pro- 
posed in the language of section 403, paragraph (c), which I 
have quoted. 

Take, for example, just two recent examples which I have 
in mind. About 2 years ago, after a long struggle, we passed 
the railroad pension law and provided for the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. This was done for the purpose of providing 
by law for the paying of pensions to aged railroad workers. 
If the authority proposed by this reorganization bill should 
be given, not only could the Board be wiped out of existence 
but the law providing for the payment of pensions to railroad 
workers could be repealed by an order signed by the Chief 
Executive of the United States. 

The language which I have quoted provides not merely 
for the shifting of powers and duties from one board or 
commission to another board or commission but actually 
would give one person, the Chief Executive, authority to 
repeal the law providing for the payment of pensions to 
aged railroad workers. The same thing is true of the Rail- 
way Mediation Board. You will remember when I stood 
here at midnight of the closing day of the session in the 
summer of 1934 and urged the passage of the bill estab- 
lishing the Railway Mediation Board when it came back 
from the Senate with amendments. Congress passed the 
law. That law for the settlement of labor disputes in the 
railroad industry has been praised from one end of the 
country to the other during the last year as a model method 
of settling disputes between employers and employees. Both 
of these acts which I have mentioned are less than 4 years 
old.. Is it possible that after such a short time we are in 
doubt about the wisdom of these two laws which we have 
passed? If we are not in doubt about the value of these 
laws, as well as many others, why should we say, as the lan- 
guage of the so-called reorganization bill now before the 
House does say, that the Chief Executive of the United 
States may issue an order which would repeal the laws 
establishing these institutions and wipe out of existence the 
pension law and labor-disputes law? 

Are we so uncertain about the correctness of the laws we 
pass that we must say, “We hereby authorize and empower 
one person, if he so desires, to repeal all the laws of the 
United States providing for executive agencies, excepting 
what are known as the regular Departments, such as the 
State, War, and Navy Departments”? 

Well, Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what we would be 
doing if we should pass this so-called reorganization bill in 
its present form. It is much worse than the bill which 
passed the Senate. i 
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The bill before the House is entitled “A bill to provide for 
reorganizing agencies of the Government”, and so forth, A 
careful study of the bill will show that it is not a bill to provide 
only for reorganizing, but does give power to disorganize. The 
power to abolish—that is, the power to do away with or wipe 
out of existence—is the power to disorganize. Just a few mo- 
ments ago in the library of this House I read in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary the definition of the word 
“disorganize.” Webster's Dictionary gives the meaning of 
the word “disorganize” as follows: 

FFC to deprive 
of organization; to throw into disorder; to disarrange 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me again call the attention of the 
Members of the House to the fact that in section 403, which 
is printed on page 16 of the committee’s report, is found the 
following language: 

He— 

The President— 
may by Executive order abolish the whole or any part of any 
executive agency and/or functions thereof. 

Webster’s Dictionary also explains. the meaning of the 
word “abolish” as follows: 

‘To do away with wholly; to annul; to make void—said of laws 
bd governments, etc. 

It is entirely clear, then, that the power proposed to be 
given to one person by this bill “to abolish functions” is not 
the power to reorganize, as the title of the bill states, but, on 
the contrary, as I have shown, is the power to do the very 
opposite of reorganizing, and that is to disorganize, which, 
as Webster’s Dictionary says, is “to do away with wholly.” 
Fou might possibly feel that you would be justified in au- 
thorizing someone to reorganize which means to rearrange 
the agencies of government, but let me say again that the 


power to abolish is the power “to do away with entirely,” 


and that, of course, is the power to repeal laws, the power to 
wipe off the statute books the laws which the people through 
their representatives have devoted a great many years and 
much labor to placing on the statute books. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding that such a great 
change in our Government is proposed, those who are im- 
patiently pushing for the passage of this bill are trying to 
make it appear that those who are giving the warning signal 
are merely showing their disapproval of some person—are 


against someone. Ah, my friends, a deep concern for the 


continuance of the American system of government, caused by 
reading the plain language of this bill, cannot be waived aside 
and “pooh, poohed” by saying that objections are due to the 
fact that the objectors are against some person. Principles 
are a thousand times more important than all persons high or 
low in all the world. This is a matter of principle, a most 
important principle, and is not a matter of person, whether 
such person be the head of the Government or not. Article 
I, section 1, of the Constitution of the United States reads 
exactly as follows: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States. 

That is the exact language which the representatives of the 
States put into the Constitution of the United States. That 
is the fundamental law of the United States. That is the 
language which by the representatives of the people of the 
United States was placed in the Constitution and was thereby 
made the basis, the foundation, of all other laws of the United 
States. “All legislative powers,” which, of course, means all 
lawmaking powers, were vested; that is, were placed in 
Congress. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. In order that the members of the Committee 
may understand which section 403 the gentleman from Ohio 
is refefring to, may I ask him to make it clear that he refers 
to the reenactment of section 403 of title IV of the Legislative 
Appropriation Act of 1933, and not to section 403 that is con- 
tained in this bill? In other words, you have to read out of 
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the appropriation act what we are unconsciously enacting at 
this time. 

Mr. CROSSER. The gentleman is absolutely right. You 
might vote for this provision without ever knowing that it is 
in the bill at all. 

Mr. Chairman, the influence of Thomas Jefferson un- 
doubtedly caused this provision vesting Congress with the 
lawmaking powers to be made a part of the Constitution. He 
firmly believed that the power to make the laws, which, of 
course, is power to determine policies, should, and, indeed, 
must, be in the representatives elected to Congress by the 
people. He insisted and urged that Congress must have the 
sole power to make the laws because the Members of Con- 
gress would be closer to the people. Because they would live 
in districts among the people electing them, Jefferson believed 
and urged, rightly, that the Members of Congress would learn 
first what kind of laws the people might desire or approve. 
There is no answer to Jefferson’s reasoning. It is wise and 
right that— 

All legislative powers? 
of the United States. 

It is not necessarily wise and right because such powers 
are stated in the Constitution, but, rather, is undeniably 
logically right and necessary that these powers in Congress 
be set forth as clearly as they are in the Constitution. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid our friend 
from Ohio has an entirely wrong conception of this whole 
matter. In the first place what must the President do be- 
fore he would attempt to abolish the whole or any part of 
an executive agency or any of its functions? He must first 
find according to the standard in this bill which provides 
that he can only do it to reduce the number of such agencies 
or consolidate those having similar functions under a simi- 
lar head, and by abolishing such agencies and such func- 
tions thereof as may not be necessary for the efficient con- 
duct of the Government. The President must find that be- 
fore he operates under the section the gentleman from Ohio 
has just been talking about. We have 14 agencies of the 
Government dealing with forestry. If his amendment 
should prevail the President could not abolish a single, soli- 
tary one of them. 

It has been charged here, and especially on the Republi- 
can side, that there is no economy in this bill. I have al- 
ways said there was economy, and there is obliged to be, 
with any efficient coordination of the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. All of the functions that would ever be abolished 
would be dead functions and functions where there is dupli- 
cation and overlapping. If you adopt this amendment you 
prevent those things which I know you want to happen if 
there is any reorganization of the Government. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. The main purpose of the bill, as I under- 
stand it, is to bring about greater efficiency and economy; 
is that correct? 

Mr. WARREN. That is one of the standards set out in 
the bill, I may say to the gentleman. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


shall be vested in a Congress 


: yield? 


Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman says there may be 14 
agencies performing similar functions. It is all right to 
coordinate those agencies, but in the case of an agency like 


the Bureau of Public Roads, or the Reclamation Service, 


could they be abolished under this bill? 

Mr. WARREN. If they were found to be absolutely use- 
less. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Found by whom? 

Mr. WARREN. Found by the President to be absolutely 
useless, and then the functions that he would abolish would 
be dead functions. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


that the amendment be again read. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
read the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Crosser) there were—ayes 36, noes 63. 

Mr. SHANNON and Mr. STEFAN demanded tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and forty-two Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts to the 
amendment offered by Mr. CocHran: Page 43, line 24, after the 
word “Office”, insert “Civil Service Commission.” 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I realize 
the Members must be extremely tired at this late hour, but 
the amendment which I have introduced vitally affects the 
civil-service workers in the district of every Member of 
this House. 

This amendment would exempt the Civil Service Com- 
mission from the provisions of the pending bill. There is a 
civil-service provision later in the bill but unless this is 
enacted here the civil service would be transferred to an- 
other department. The Civil Service Commission with 
the adoption of the amendment, would remain as it is with 
a bipartisan board of commissioners at the head of it. In 
the last few days I have received numerous letters and 
requests from the women of the country asking that the 
bipartisan board of commissioners be retained. They tell 
me that for years they worked to have a woman Civil 
Service Commissioner appointed and in 1920 they were 
successful in having this done. Since then a woman has 
been appointed to the Board. And they are unwilling that 
their work of many years should be disregarded. 

Mr. Chairman, the women workers feel they are entitled to 
have a woman Commissioner to represent the women civil- 
service workers all over the country. I feel it is only fair 
that women be recognized in this regard. I quote from part 
of circular letter No. 19 written by Mr. Joseph Lawrence of 
the Department of Justice, Taxes and Penalties Unit. 

Mr. Lawrence said that— 

It has been brought to my attention that certain employees of the 
unit have sought congressional pressure to secure petty privileges 
in their unit and also increases in salary, despite the fact they were 
only recently advanced through the recommendation of this office. 
Especially in view of this it is almost inconceivable that such 
persons should have contacted their Senators and Representatives 
and solicited their influence for this purpose. Hence I must in- 
form all employees now that these are strictly administrative 
matters and action should have originated in this unit and 
department. 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite obvious to me that the admin- 
istration and the Congress are bringing about the passage 
of more and more measures which will compel us to sell 
our birthright of liberty and freedom of speech for a mess 
of pottage. The apparent attempt by the President to make 
the people of the United States afraid to write their Con- 
gressmen in regard to the very bill we have under con- 
sideration today is in keeping with the attempt of Mr. 
Lawrence to frighten his employees in the Department of 
Justice. 

The noose is drawing tighter and tighter around the people 
of the United States. I feel that the employees of the 
various departments have a right to appeal to their Con- 
gressmen in connection with matters they see fit to take 
up with their Congressmen. In many instances their Con- 
gressmen are the only people who can protect them against 
injustice and persecution. Our constituents under the Con- 
stitution have a right to write to us, to petition us upon any 
matter. I hope they always will take that right, 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include as a 
part of my remarks a brief speech and debate which oc- 
curred on the floor on the 3d of March 1936, regarding a 
letter which was written by Joseph Lawrence to his em- 
ployees telling them that they must not get in touch with 
their Members of Congress. 

If the present form of the Civil Service Commission is 
abolished, if it is to be governed by one man, whether that 
Director of the Civil Service Commission be Republican or 
Democrat, whether it be under a Republican administration 
or a Democratic administration, it is my belief the Federal 
employees will not feel safe. They will feel that they are 
much more apt to be dominated by a partisan administra- 
tor, and an administrator appointed by the President and 
removable at his will would find it hard to withstand politi- 
cal pressure. They will feel that their contact with their 
own Representatives in Congress will be lessened even more, 
in fact stopped. Many of them today do not dare even 
to visit their individual Members of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may say to the gentlewoman 
that her request will have to be made in the House. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, these 
Federal workers to whom I have just referred were not 
Republicans. They were Democrats. Even at the present, 
Federal employees have told me they were afraid to go to the 
offices of their Congressmen, and if Members insist, I will be 
glad to give instances and names without mentioning their 
names on the floor of the Congress. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. KELLER. Is there anything in the proposed bill that 
would prevent the appointment of a woman in place of a 
man to that job? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No. There is nothing 
in the bill that would prevent the appointment of a woman, 
but you and I know that a woman is not likely to be ap- 
pointed. We have had one woman as a member of the 
Cabinet, and women have not been recognized very much in 
Federal administrative positions. I think we all realize if 
the Civil Service Commission is restricted to one head, that 
Commissioner will not be a woman. But surely women who 
are civil-service employees are entitled to have a woman to 
fight their battles. It seems fair to have a man Commis- 
sioner also as well as a woman, and it should be bipartisan to 
be fair also. 

I have received many requests from those working in the 
Government service to try to keep the Civil Service Commis- 
sion as it is. I have received suggestions, with which I am in 
entire accord, that we give the Civil Service Commission 
more money in order that they may be allowed to function 
more efficiently. The work of that Commission has in- 
creased from 100 to 300 percent from 1932 to 1937, in their 
major items of work, with a very small increase in pay. These 
people have worked overtime to the extent of 47,900 hours, 
and they deserve a great deal of credit. Please give them a 
larger appropriation and keep them as they are in order 
that your constituents and my constituents may be protected. 
Let us keep the civil service a real merit system. Let us not 
undo the work the civil service has done for 55 years. Do 
not wreck the civil service. 

I hope my amendment will be agreed to. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, MEAD. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that we 
treat with the civil service in a later section of the bill, I 
can see no reason why the Committee of the Whole should 
adopt an amendment which has to do with the civil service 
at this time. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact if we do not put this in 
here the entire civil service set-up can be changed just as 
the President pleases after the whole bill is passed? 

Mr. MEAD. No. 

Mr. TABER. There was a provision in reference to the 
General Accounting Office so that they could not be changed 


[Applause,] 
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around. But there is no provision with reference to the 
civil service. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, as I said before, we treat 
the civil service in a later section of the bill. The Presi- 
dent nor any one else will be able to, in any way, amend 
the language of that section after we are through with it 
here on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was rejected. ; 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crosser to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Cocuran: Insert after the words “General Accounting Of- 
fice” the words “Mediation Board and Railroad Retirement Board.” 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, these two statutory chil- 
dren, the Mediation Board and the Railroad Retirement 
Board included in this amendment, were born but yesterday, 
so to speak, and surely we should not even consider wiping 
them out of existence, as would be possible under paragraph 
3 of section 403 of the proposed law as shown on page 16 of 
the committee report. I merely desire to have you consider 
whether or not you wish to make it possible, by the signing 
of an order, to wipe out of existence these two agencies 
which were established by Congress only 2 and 4 years ago, 
respectively, after long and serious effort to have them estab- 
lished by Congress. 

If such an order were issued by the President the Retire- 
ment Board and the Mediation Board could only be reestab- 
lished after another long and laborious effort on the part 
of those who believe in them. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
Committee to the fact the railroad brotherhoods in a state- 
ment made the latter part of last week strongly endorsed 
this bill as it is, and are not asking for an exemption. The 
President has already stated he did not intend to touch 
these agencies in any way, and the brotherhoods are wholly 
satisfied with the bill as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Crosser) there were—ayes 27, noes 61. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr, Cocnran: On page 45, lines 10 and 11, strike 
out the words “the protection of the consumer.” 

Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I have voted 
all along with the committee, but the provisions of. this sec- 
tion are so broad as to regulate everything and anything 
from the pace of a snail to the way my 5-year-old boy parts 
his hair. 

All of us here know there is a decided business recession in 
this country. The public feels that one of the main causes 
of this recession is an uncertainty of the activity of Federal 
boards and bureaus and governmental interference with the 
normal operation of business. 

The purpose of this amendment, Mr. Chairman, is to pre- 
vent this fear from mounting and to prove to the people of 
our country that this House, in the least, has not lost its 
equilibrium, and will not approve or condone any further 
activity which will add to the general unrest existing in the 
Nation today. 

By this amendment, Mr. Chairman, I seek to strike from 
the bill that broad and general phrase, “the protection of the 
consumer.” In my opinion, this would enable the Secretary 
of Welfare, even by a conservative interpretation, to take 
under his protective wing everything and everybody—the 
birds and the bees—doctor, lawyer, and merchant, 
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It means simply this, that the Secretary of Welfare, or 
his assistants or subordinates, under the provision of the 
term “protection of the consumer,” can regulate, investigate, 
persecute, and coerce, or whatever he may desire, for any 
cause whatsoever, the corner groceryman in my little vil- 
lage—because the Secretary does not like the way he dec- 
orates his window on Christmas or perhaps because he may 
have offended one of the Federal bureaucrats. 

Mr. Chairman, those five little words in this section which 
I seek to strike give the Secretary of Welfare more power, 
jurisdiction, and authority over the American people than 
all the N. R. A.’s, N. L. R. B.’s, A. A. A.’s, and all the others 
combined. 

It is directly opposed to the principle of democratic gov- 
ernment, 

There is more power wrapped in those innocent-appearing 
little words than was needed to create the famous Ogpu 
of the Soviet or the strong-arm secret police of nazi-ism. 

Under the provisions of this section, as it is now written, 
Mr. Chairman, no business, regardless of how small it is, can 
be free from interference, investigation, and intimidation of 
this new Federal bureaucracy. 

Every small business is looking to you, his duly elected 
Representative, to protect him from this obnoxious un- 
American provision, which will cause only further unrest 
among all business of our country, whether small or large. 

This provision, unless this amendment is adopted, can 
result in a greater organization of offensive snoopers than 
were permitted by the Volstead law of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act. 

I urge the membership of this House to pass this amend- 
ment and not add more fears to the troubled waters of 
American business. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that Congress has already in 
days past created three consumers’ counsels in different 
agencies of the Government. Why should they not be 
coordinated into one? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. Anperson of Missouri) there were—ayes 21, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murpock of Arizona to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Cocnran: On page 43, line 24, after the 
word “office” insert “the Bureau of Reclamation.” 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, the hour is so 
late, the Members are so worn out with this long debate, and 
the time limit is so short, I hesitate to offer this amendment. 
I do so only because of the importance of this work and 
for the purpose of calling attention to the fact that of all 
the agencies of government that have been performing effec- 
tively for a third of a century, the Bureau of Reclamation 
is outstanding. I will put it alongside of the Forest Service 
or any other agency you may mention. This is a service 
which requires the highest type of engineering skill and one 
in which rapid shift of personnel or plans would create 
great havoc. This Bureau requires not only engineering 
skill but continuity of policy and a long-range, forward- 
looking policy. 

I hope we may continue to carry out the work of the past 
generation throughout the great West and safeguard it by 
seeing to it that violent hands are never laid upon this 
efficient Bureau of the Government. The West still beckons 


to the youth of our land and the words of Horace Greeley are 
still pertinent. The wisdom of Greeley’s advice depends 
largely upon the continued functioning of our Reclamation 
Service with ever-increasing effectiveness: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
COCHRAN]. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II—ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 

Sec. 201. The President is authorized to appoint not to exceed 
six administrative assistants and to fix the compensation of each 
at the rate of not more than $10,000 perannum. Each such admin- 
istrative assistant shall perform such duties as the President may 
prescribe. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. McCormack, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that the Committee, having had under consideration 
the bill S. 3331, had come to no resolution thereon. 
AMENDMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS OF TARIFF ACT OF 1930 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 8099) to amend 
certain administrative provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 
and for other purposes, with Senate amendments, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and request a conference with 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following conferees: 

Messrs, CULLEN, SANDERS, MCCORMACK, KNUTSON, and REED 
of New York. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp by includ- 
ing therein a speech I made over the radio last evening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr, CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Monday next, following the disposition of the busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s table and the legislative program. of 
the day and any special orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Hotmes and Mr. HILDEBRANDT asked and were given 
permission to revise and extend their own remarks in the 
RECORD. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Record and include therein 
a radio address delivered by Postmaster General Farley on 
National Air Mail Week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 7448. An act to provide for experimental air-mail 
services to further develop safety, efficiency, and economy, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 112. An act for the relief of O. W. Waddle; 

S. 283. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. H. McClary; 

S. 2022. An act for the relief of Lt. V. Balletto, and others; 

S. 2091. An act for the relief of Ada Saul, Steve Dolack, the 
estate of Anthony Dolack, and Marie McDonald; 


S. 2138. An act for the relief of Nelson W. Apple, George 
Marsh, and Camille Carmignani; 

S. 2261. An act for the relief of Scott Hart; 

S. 2378. An act for the relief of Sam Green; 

S. 2427. An act for the relief of the estates of Al Cochran, 
Willis Cochran, and Russell Cochran, and for the relief of 
Shirley Cochran and Matilda Cochran; and 

S. 3130. An act for the relief of W. O. West. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 7836. An act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended, by including hops as a commodity to which 
orders under such act are applicable; and 

H.R.9605. An act to provide for a commissioned strength 
of 14,659 for the Regular Army. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now. adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, April 8, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
There will be a meeting of the full open Committee, Naval 
Affairs, at 10 a. m. Friday, April 8; 1938; continuation of con- 
sideration of H. R. 9315, to regulate the distribution, promo- 
tion, and retirement of officers of the line of the Navy, and for 
other purposes. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of Mr. MALoNnEy’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on InIterstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a: m. Friday, April 8, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Continuation of hearings on S. 1261—through rates. 

There will be a meeting of Mr. E1cuer’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m. Monday, April 11, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Hearings on S. 3255, a bill to regulate over-the-counter 
marketing. 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce at 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 12, 1938. 
Business to be considered: Hearing on H. R. 9047—control of 
venereal diseases, and other kindred bills, 

COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


Set forth below are dates, times of meetings, subjects of 
hearings, and parties to be heard with respect to a number 
of hearings scheduled before the Flood Control Committee: 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings on 
Friday, April 8, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives of the 
Los Angeles area will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings on 
Saturday, April 9, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives of 
other drainage-basin areas will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Monday, April 11, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives 
of the Red River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Tuesday, April 12, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives 
of the Arkansas River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Wednesday, April 13, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representa- 
tives of the White River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Thursday, April 14, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representa- 
tives of the Missouri River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Friday, April 15, 1938, at 10 a, m. Local representatives 
of the lower Mississippi River and other tributaries will be 
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The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Saturday, April 16, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representa- 
tives of the lower Mississippi River and other tributaries 
will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Monday, April 18, 1938, at 10 a. m. Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress will be heard. 

COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee will hold 
hearings at 10 a. m. in room 219, House Office Building, 
on the following bills on the dates indicated: 

Tuesday, April 12, 1938: 

H.R.6797. To provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of one or more fish-cultural stations in 
each of the States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

H. R. 8956. To provide for the conservation of the fishery 
resources of the Columbia River; establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho, and for the conduct of necessary in- 
vestigations, surveys, stream improvements, and stocking 
operations for these purposes. 

S. 2307. To provide for the conservation of the fishery re- 
sources of the Columbia River, establishment, operation, and 
maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho, and for the conduct of necessary investigations, 
surveys, stream improvements, and stocking operations for 
these purposes. 

Thursday, April 14, 1938: 

H. R. 8533. To amend section 4370 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (U.S. C., 1934 ed., title 46, sec. 316). 

Tuesday, April 19, 1938: 

H. R. 5629. To exempt motorboats less than 21 feet in 
length not carrying passengers for hire from the act of 
June 9, 1910, regulating the equipment of motorboats. 

H. R. 7089. To require examinations for issuance of motor- 
boat operator’s license. 

H. R. 8839. To amend laws for preventing collisions of 
vessels, to regulate equipment of motorboats on the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, to regulate inspection and 
manning of certain motorboats which are not used exclu- 
sively for pleasure and those which are not engaged exclu- 
sively in the fisheries on inland waters of the United States, 
and for other purposes. ‘ 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 8165. A bill to add certain lands to the Trinity Na- 
tional Forest, Calif.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2102). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HILL: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 9523. 
A bill to add certain lands to the Ochoco National Forest, 
Oreg.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2103). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FADDIS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9721. 
A bill authorizing the disbursement of funds appropriated 
for compensation of help for care of material, animals, arma- 
ment, and equipment in the hands of the National Guard 
of the several States, Territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2104). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, 

Mr. NICHOLS: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 10066. A bili to amend the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1937, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2105). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: ; 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10185) to 
provide for the creation, promotion, stimulation, and main- 
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tenance of employment, the reduction of unemployment, the 
restoration of purchasing power, the encouragement of long- 
range planning in the field of public works, and otherwise to 
promote the general welfare through Federal cooperation 
in the construction and undertaking of useful Federal and 
non-Federal projects and public works; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10186) making appropriations for the 
purpose of financing the construction and undertaking of 
useful Federal and non-Federal projects and public works 
as authorized, defined, and provided in the Public Works Act 
of 1938 and for carrying out in all other ways which may be 
necessary the intentions, purposes, and provisions of said 
act; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 10187) to make effective in 
the District Court for the Territory of Hawaii rules pro- 
mulgated by the Supreme Court of the United States govern- 
ing pleading, practice, and procedure in the district courts 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10188) 
to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act granting pen- 
sions to certain soldiers who seryed in the Indian wars from 
1817 to 1898, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1927; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAY (by request): A bill (H. R. 10189) to provide 
more effectively for the national defense by increasing the 
authorized enlisted strength of the Air Corps of the Regular 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 10190) to equalize certain 
allowances for quarters and subsistence of enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard with those of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TEIGAN: A bill (H. R. 10191) to empower the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make business loans 
based on the personal character of the borrower, to prevent 
discrimination against banks not in the Federal Reserve 
System, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 10192) authorizing addi- 
tional negotiations leading to the construction, maintenance, 
operation, administration, and defense of an interoceanic 
canal over Nicaraguan territory, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAY (by request): A bill (H. R. 10193) to authorize 
the President, when the public interest renders such a course 
advisable, to detail any civilian employee of the United States 
Government to temporary duty with the government of any 
American Republic or the Commonwealth of the Philippine 
Islands, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Resolution (H. Res. 459) 
authorizing the payment of mileage for one clerk to each 
Representative and Delegate in Congress during the third 
session of the Seventy-fifth Congress; to the Committee on 
Accounts, j 

By Mr. EICHER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 641) author- 
izing the President to call a conference on international law; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 642) to provide for a survey of the narcotic-drug condi- 
tions in the United States by the United States Public Health 
Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXT, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BIGELOW: A bill (H. R. 10194) for the relief of 
Betty Jean Dolan, a minor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 10195) for the relief of 
Baxter Cleveland Putnam; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R, 10196) for the relief of 
John Haslam; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLANNERY: A bill (H. R. 10197) for the relief of 
Earl B. Correll; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10198) for the relief of David Guiney; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 10199) for the relief of Alceo 
Govoni; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McGRANERY: A bill (H. R. 10200) for the relief of 
Clarence D. Holland, United States Navy, retired; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McGRATH: A bill (H. R. 10201) for the relief of 
W. M. Ziegler; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXI, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4771, By Mr. BEITER: Petition of Erie County Industrial 
Union Council, Buffalo, N. Y., urging Congress to appro- 
priate $3,000,000,000 for Works Progress Administration for 
the next fiscal year; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

4772. Also, petition of the New York State Assembly, op- 
posing the enactment of the Parsons bill (H. R. 8327); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

4773. Also, petition of Mr. C. H. Hoffman, secretary of 
the Genesee-Pine Hill Businessmen’s Association of Buffalo, 
N. Y. opposing the enactment of the Parsons bill (H. R. 
8327); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

4774. By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Resolution of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, No. 26, of the I. W. A., of Sultan, Wash., 
Hazel I. Booth, secretary, endorsing the Coffee fine arts bill 
(H. R. 9102), and urging its enactment by the Congress; to 
the Committee on Education. 

4775. Also, resolutions of Ladies’ Auxiliary, No. 26, of Sul- 
tan, Wash., Hazel I. Booth, secretary, opposing the Hill- 
Sheppard bill and its iniquitous successor, the May bill; con- 
demning the conduct of certain Tory Senators in filibuster- 
ing against the antilynching bill; demanding the adoption 
of House Joint Resolution 527, the O’Connell peace bill, dis- 
tinguishing between aggressors and victims; and urging 
enactment of House bill 4199 into law immediately; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

4776. Also, resolution of the Tacoma Labor Union Relief 
Council, of Tacoma, Wash, urging enactment of the Coffee 
fine arts bill (H. R. 9102); urging enactment of House bill 
4199, the General Welfare Act, into law immediately; to the 
Committee on Education. 

4771. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of the board of managers 
of the Sons of the Revolution in the State of New York, 
L. Livingston Sands, New York City, secretary, urging dan- 
gerous provisions of the reorganization bill be not enacted 
into law; to the Committee on Government Organization. 

4778. Also, petition of the Monday Luncheon Club, Mas- 
sena, N. Y., E. B. Fassel, president, protesting against any 
reduction in the tariff on aluminum as is possible in the 
trade agreement with Canada now pending; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4779. Also, petition of the Lions Club, of Massena, N. V., 
protesting against any reduction in the tariff on aluminum 
as is possible in the trade agreement with Canada now pend- 
ing; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4780. Also, petition of the Loggia Litalia Unita, No. 723, 
Sons of Italy Grand Lodge, Inc., Rocco Creazzo, president, 
Massena, N. Y., protesting against any reduction in the 
tariff on aluminum as is possible in the trade agreement 
with Canada now pending; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

4781. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce, George 
F. Burrows, secretary, Rome, N. Y., urging that the reor- 
ganization bill be recommitted for further study and amend- 
ment; to the Committee on Government Organization. 

4782. By Mr. LAMNECE: Petition of the National Warm 
Air Heating and Air Conditioning Association of Columbus, 
Ohio, urging the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation effective to control, limit, or prohibit the export 
of iron and steel scrap; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

4783. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the New York Associa- 
tion for the Blind, New York City, urging the passage of 
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Senate bill 2819; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

4784. By Mr. SANDERS: Petition of E. W. Boatman and 
other citizens of Panola County, Tex., requesting immediate 
passage of legislation making it a felony to sell, offer for 
sale, buy, pack, load, ship, or transport for interstate com- 
merce any fresh tomatoes which do not grade U. S. No. 2 or 
better, and the provision of penalty therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, APRIL 8, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 5, 1938) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Thursday, April 7, 1938, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dieterich King Pittman 
Austin Donahey La Follette Pope 

Bailey Duffy Lee Radcliffe 
Bankhead Ellender Lodge Reames 
Barkley Frazier Logan Reynolds 
Berry George Lonergan Russell 
Bilbo Gerry Lundeen Schwartz 
Bone Gibson McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Gillette McCarran Shipstead 
Bridges Glass McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich. Green McKellar Thomas, Okla, 
Bulkley Hale McNary Utah 
Bulow Harrison Maloney To 

Burke Hatch Miller Truman 
Byrd Hayden Milton Tydings 
Byrnes Herring Minton Vandenberg 
Capper Hill Murray Van Nuys 
Caraway Hitchcock Neely Wagner 
Clark Holt Norris Walsh 
Connally Hughes Nye Wheeler 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney te 
Davis Johnson, Colo Overton 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. AnpREws] and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
ScHWELLENBACH] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] is detained 
on official business in his State. 

The Senator from Colorado {Mr. Apams], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuHavez], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] are detained on important public business. 

The Senator from Dlinois [Mr. Lewis] is unavoidably 
detained. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] is absent, 
as a member of the Delaware Valley Tercentenary Commis- 
sion, attending the celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the landing of the Swedes in the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. WALSH presented a paper in the nature of a me- 
morial from John Kumpa, of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against certain alleged acts of Poland directed against the 
independence and territorial integrity of Lithuania, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Baltimore, Md., praying for the continuation of strict immi- 
gration laws, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by Major 
Joseph E. Hurley Post, No. 1183, American Legion, New 
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York City, N. Y., favoring the enactment of the bill (S. 25) 
to prevent profiteering in time of war and to equalize the 
burdens of war and thus provide for the national defense, 
and promote peace, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Local No. 45, 
State, County, and Municipal Workers of America, of New 
York City, N. Y., protesting against the enactment of the 
bill (S. 25) to prevent profiteering in time of war and to 
equalize the burdens of war and thus provide for the na- 
tional defense, and promote peace, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New 
York City, N. Y., praying for the repeal of the Neutrality 
Act, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a letter from J. E. Nieman, national 
adjutant and legislative representative of the Regular 
Veterans’ Association, Washington, D. C., transmitting a 
petition of sundry citizens of New York City, N. Y., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to provide pay increases 
and other benefits to the personnel of the United States 
Military Establishment, which, with the accompanying peti- 
tion, was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I have received numerous 
petitions of citizens of Rochester, N. Y., in connection with 
the adult education program sponsored by the W. P. A. I 
ask that the body of one of the petitions, without the sig- 
natures, may be printed in the Recorp, and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

There being no objection, the body of one of the petitions 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, as follows: : 

We, the undersigned, are students and friends of the adult- 
education program of Rochester, N. T., sponsored by W. P. A. 
We have been greatly benefited by all classes and activities 
offered by this program. We are very much adverse to any 
suspension of the program, especially at this time. This inter- 
ference with the program will deprive us of completing the 
courses which we are taking and which are very beneficial to 
us in the form of educational, recreational, moral, and economic 
value. Many of us have no way of beneficially occupying our 
leisure time due to the increased unemployment conditions forced 
upon us. We have been looking forward to the summer program 
which has been planned for us as in the past, and hereby 
vigorously protest any suspension and request that immediate 
steps be taken to secure continuation of the program. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9784) to authorize an 
appropriation to aid in defraying the expenses of the ob- 
servance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, to be held at Gettysburg, Pa., from June 29 to 
July 4, 1938, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1575) thereon, 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
| which was referred the bill (S. 3040) for the relief of Herman 
F. Krafft, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1576) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 3522) authorizing the President to present the 
Distinguished Service Medal to Rear Admiral Reginald Vesey 
Holt, British Navy, and to Capt. George Eric Maxia O’Don- 
nell, British Navy, and the Navy Cross to Vice Admiral Lewis 
Gonne Eyre Crabbe, British Navy, and to Lt. Comdr. Harry 
Douglas Barlow, British Navy, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1577) thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the 
first time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: 

A bill (S. 3808) to provide for the creation of a corpora- 
tion to be known as United States Railway Service; to pro- 
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vide for the possession, control, operation, and ownership 
of certain property of carriers by the United States Railway 
Service; and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

By. Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3809) to extend the benefits of the Employees’ 
Compensation Act of September 7, 1916, to Dora M. Jeffery; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3810) to extend to Chief Quartermaster Clerk 
David C. Buscall, United States Marine Corps (retired), the 
benefits of the act of May 7, 1932, providing highest World 
War rank to retired warrant officers; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

A bill (S. 3811) granting an increase of pension to Estelle 
Rose Simmons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3812) granting an increase of pension to Alice 
Beattie; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (by request): 

A bill (S. 3813) te provide adequate payments to enlisted 
men of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 283) authorizing the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service to make an investiga- 
tion and survey of the natural health resources of the United 
States; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


TAX REVISION—-AMENDMENT 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. GLASS submitted the following report, which was 
ordered to lie on the table: 


The committee of conference on the ing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate numbered 24, 26, 27, 
28, and 37 to the bill (H. R. 8837) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference, 
have been unable to agree. 

CARTER GLASS, 

JAMES F, BYRNES, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, Jr., 
FREDERICK 


HALE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
C. A. WOODRUM, 
JED. JOHNSON, 
James M. FITZPATRICK, 
Gro. W. JOHNSON, 
JOHN M. HOUSTON, 
R. B. WIGGLESWỌRTH, 
EVERETT M. DRESEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. - 


ALIEN CRIMINALS IN AMERICA—ADDRESS BY SENATOR REYNOLDS 

[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a radio address on the subject Alien Crimi- 
nals in America delivered by him on Thursday evening, 
April 7, 1938, which appears in the Appendix.] 
PREVENTION OF WAR PROFITEERING—ADDRESS BY SENATOR HOLT 

[Mr. Hort asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp a radio address delivered by him on April 3, 1938, 
with respect to proposed legislation to prevent profiteering 
in time of war, etc., which appears in the Appendix.] 

SUBMERGED LANDS CONTAINING PETROLEUM DEPOSITS 

(Mr. Nye asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
RecorD an editorial entitled “Alias Herbert Hoover,” pub- 
lished in People’s Daily World of Monday, February 28, 1938, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8099) to amend certain administrative provisions of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, and for other purposes; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. CULLEN, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. 
McCormack, Mr. Knutson, and Mr. REED of New York were 
appointed managers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 112. An act for the relief of O. W. Waddle; 

S. 283. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. H. McClary; 

S. 2022. An act for the relief of Lt. V. Balletto, and others; 

S. 2091. An act for the relief of Ada Saul, Steve Dolack, 
the estate of Anthony Dolack, and Marie McDonald; 

S. 2138. An act for the relief of Nelson W. Apple, George 
Marsh, and Camille Carmignani; 

S. 2261. An act for the relief of Scott Hart; 

S. 2378. An act for the relief of Sam Green; 

S. 2427. An act for the relief of the estates of Al Cochran, 
Willis Cochran, and Russell Cochran, and for the relief of 
Shirley Cochran and Matilda Cochran; 

S. 3130. An act for the relief of W. O. West; and 

H. R. 7448. An act to provide for experimental air-mail 
services to further develop safety, efficiency, and economy, 
and for other purposes. 

TAX REVISION 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9682) to provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment passed 
over is on page 340, line 5. It proposes to insert the words 
“Engelmann spruce.” ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry] to this amend- 
ment with reference to Engelmann spruce. It was passed 
over at his instance. 

Mr. DUFFY. I ask that the amendment may go over for 
a few minutes. I desire to obtain some letters from my 
office, and they will be here in 2 or 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, as I shall not be 
in the Chamber later on, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as part of these remarks an amendment which I 
offer to the bill, and also a statement explaining the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The amendment and statement are as follows: 


On page 22, between lines 14 and 15, insert the following new 
section: 

“Seo. 14. Special tax on individuals and tions: 

“(a) In addition to any other tax imposed by law, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid for each taxable year upon the net income 
of every individual and every corporation a special tax of one-half 
of 1 percent of the amount of the special tax net income in excess 
of credits against special tax net income provided in subsection (c). 

“(b) ‘Special tax met income’ means net income (as defined in 
section 21) plus so much of the sum of the following items as is 
not included in net income: Compensation received by judges of 
the courts of the United States, regardless of the date of taking 
ofice; interest upon the obligations of a State, Territory, or any 
political subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, obliga- 
tions of a corporation organized under act of Congress, if such 
corporation is an instrumentality of the United States, and the 
obligations of the United States or its possessions; and income 
derived as compensation from any State or political subdivision 
thereof, regardless of the exercise of any essential governmental 
function by such State or political subdivision thereof. 

“(c) In the case of individuals, there shall be allowed for the 
purposes of the special tax imposed by this section a credit against 
the special tax net income equal ta the credit allowed under sec- 
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tion 25 (b) (relating to personal exemption and credit for depend- 
ents); and no other credit shall be allowed against the special tax 
net income. 

“(d) Corporations exempt, by section 101, from taxation under 
this title shall be exempt from the tax imposed by this section.“ 

On page 23, line 14, after the word and“, insert “(except as 
provided by section (14).” 

On page 70, before the words “net income”, wherever they appear 
on such page, insert the words “special tax.” 

On page 126, line 17, after the word “and”, insert “(except as 
provided by section 14).” 

On page 180, line 17, after the word “surtax”, insert “and the tax 
imposed by section 14.“ 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
PROPOSAL OF AN AMENDMENT TO THE REVENUE BILL OF 1938 

The purpose of this proposed amendment is threefold: 

First, to restore the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution; 
second, to overcome a fallacious doctrine and a false interpreta- 
tion of our Federal system in building a philosophy of taxation 
over a period of more than 100 years on the theory that the power 
to tax is the power to destroy; and, third, to prove that since the 
adoption of the sixteenth amendment the issuance by the States 
of tax-exempt securities is patently unconstitutional. There is no 
question but that the Federal Government has the power to cease 
issuing tax-exempt securities, but it cannot do so with the State 
tax-exempt securities in competition. 

The sixteenth amendment reads as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States and without regard to any census or 
enumeration.” 

Probably in the history of constitutional government never has 
a basic law been mutilated quite so completely and so universally 
as has the sixteenth amendment. For this mutilation I do not 
blame any group or class in our country. The courts have con- 
tributed their part, the people have contributed their part, and 
the States have contributed their part, and the Federal Govern- 
ment itself has contributed its part in nullifying this last 
sion of the people’s will on the subject. The sixteenth amend- 
ment no longer means what it says, that is, that “Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes; from whatever 
source derived.” The courts, the people, and the States have 
changed this amendment so that today it means “from whatever 
source derived unless the source happens to be compensation of 
Federal judges,” or “from whatever source derived unless the 
source happens to be salaries of officers or employees of States or 
political subdivisions of States,” or “from whatever source derived 
unless the source happens to be interest on tax-exempt securities 
issued by some State.” The other examples which I might name 
are not germane in making the point which I am trying to make 
here. 

The tax to be collected by this proposed amendment is pur- 
posely made very small. The aim of the amendment is to re- 
establish a rule and to overcome that worst of all taxation abuses 
of setting up preferred groups or preferred individuals. To illus- 
trate what I mean by a preferred group, I will take the simplest 
of examples: In a given city of the United States there are two 
universities, one a State institution and the other a private insti- 
tution. Funds by which these institutions are maintained are on 
the part of the State institution, taxes, endowments, and student 
fees; and on the part of the private institution, endowments, do- 
nations, and student fees. The salaries of the instructors are 
equal. Even in the case of the State institution, most of the money 
for the maintenance of the institution is derived from student 
fees and endowments, yet one group of instructors is taxed by 
the Federal Government and the other group is tax-exempt. 

Another example: Here are three persons from the same family, 
all of them doing about the same work and receiving equal 
pay. One works for the Government of the United States, the 
other works for his State, and the third works for a private 
corporation. The Federal employee pays no State tax, the State 
employee pays no Federal tax, but the employee of the private 
corporation pays both the State and the Federal tax. Take as 
another example a Federal judge and a State judge, both function- 
ing in the same city, doing the same kind of work, and receiving 
equal pay, and both servants of the people. The Federal judge 
is exempt from all taxation because he cannot be taxed by the 
State or the Federal Government, and the State judge is exempt 
from Federal taxation. 

My proposed amendment would give our courts an opportunity 
to reexamine the wording, the purpose, and the aim of the six- 
teenth amendment, and probably, in the light of the people’s 
not expression of their will, will restore the universality of our 

laws. 

Of course, it goes without saying that this amendment pro- 
poses a small tax in addition to the other provisions of the 
revenue law and is merely an attempt to correct taxing evils of 
an undemocratic nature which have grown up in our great democ- 
racy. I would like to remove the stigma which tax associations 
have attempted to place upon certain persons in our body politic 
by singling them out as beneficiaries of tax exemption. There is 
nothing more cruel in our entire body politic than the great 
public-school group of our country to be singled out as 
beneficiaries of an unjust tax system. The officers of our Army 
and our Navy, Federal officials generally, and judges would all 
rejoice in the removal of this annual criticism which they get. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I understand that last 
night, when the Senate recessed, the question of the tax on 
distilled spirits was before the Senate. We might take up 
that amendment now. It is one of the Senate committee 
amendments passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 344, after line 7, it is proposed 
to strike out: 

Src, 712. Tax on distilled spirits. 

(a) Section 600 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1918, as amended, 
is amended by at the end thereof the following: 

“(5) On and after July 1, 1938, $2.25 on each proof gallon or 
wine gallon when below proof and a proportionate tax at a like 
rate on all fractional parts of such proof or wine gallon.” 

(b) Section 600 (a) (4) of such act, as amended, is amended 
by inserting after “1934” the following “and prior to July 1, 1938.” 

(c) Section 600 (c) of such act, as amended, is amended by 
striking out “$2 per wine gallon” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$2.25 per wine gallon.” 

(d) Section 4 of the Liquor Taxing Act of 1934 is amended by 
striking out “$2” and inserting in lieu thereof “$2.25.” 

(e) The amendments made by this section shall not apply to 
brandy and the rates of tax applicable to such brandy shall be 
the rates applicable without regard to such amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I observe that on page 217 
of the hearings before the Finance Committee on this bill 
there appears the testimony of a Mr. Henderson, who spoke 
on the liquor question. He is professor of applied physiology 
at Yale University. He makes what appears to me to be a 
very strong argument for an increase of the tax on distilled 
liquors from $2 per gallon to $2.25 per gallon. He quotes 
a good many figures, and quotes the tax figures in Great 
Britain. There the tax is two or three times that amount, 
and according to his statement there are not as many boot- 
leggers over there as we have here. 

Mr. Henderson also makes the statement that he does not 
think an increase of 25 cents per gallon in the tax on dis- 
tilled liquors would increase the number of bootleggers. He 
says probably we shall never eliminate them entirely, but he 
does not think an increase of tax to this extent would in- 
crease their number. It would bring in a little more revenue. 
Distilled liquor is not the poor man’s drink by any means, 
and those who buy it can afford to pay the tax; and the per- 
sons who handle it make a big profit on it. There is no 
getting away from that fact. If there is any product on 
which those concerned can afford to pay a little extra tax, it 
seems to me it is on hard liquors. 

On page 220 of the hearings this professor from. Yale 
states: 

Comparison of American and British liquor taxes and costs to 
show that the distilled spirits industry Here is profiteering to the 
extent of $2 to 86 a gallon over and above all reasonable costs of 
manufacture and merchandising, or a total approximating $430,- 
000,000 a year. 

These figures are based on the present tax of $2 per gallon. 
It will be very surprising if those engaged in this industry 
cannot afford to pay an additional tax of 25 cents per gallon 
on that excess profit. I do not know how we can raise money 
any easier than it can be raised in that way. 

Mr. Henderson also goes into what he calls the proof con- 
tent of distilled liquor, and says that a higher tax would 
probably result in a lower proof. That is, the manufacturers 
would put in a little water. Some member of the committee 
asked the professor if it was not customary for those who 
drink hard liquor to put a little water in it anyway, and the 
professor said he thought it was. He also said that in Great 
Britain the proof is a little lower than 100 percent, lower 
than it generally is here. 

So, it seems to me, Mr. President, that the House provision 
of 25 cents extra tax on a gallon of hard liquor is reasonable, 
and an easy way to raise a little money. I do not know just 
how much it would bring in. I did not have time to figure it 
out; but the incredsed tax undoubtedly would bring in a little 
revenue. Does the Senator in charge of the bill know how 
much additional money this increased tax of 25 cents a gallon 
would bring in? 
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Mr. HARRISON. The estimate of the committee is that it 
would bring in $19,000,000. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Nineteen million dollars would go quite a 
way toward helping out on some of the relief work; and 
none of the money comes from the ordinary, everyday work- 
ers who get low salaries, because they cannot afford to pay 
high prices for hard liquor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may we now take up the 
produce amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 341, after line 9, it is pro- 
posed to strike out: 

Sec. 707. Stamp tax on sales of produce for future delivery. 

(a) Section 726 (c), as amended, of the Revenue Act of 1932 
(relating to the date upon which the rate of stamp tax on futures 
contracts is reduced to 1 cent) is amended by striking out “July 
1, 1939” and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1938.” 

(b) Effective July 1, 1938, subdivision 4 of schedule A of title 
VIII of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended, is amended by 
pin out “(not including so-called transferred or scratch 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
only amendment remaining undisposed of is what is known 
as the spruce amendment. 

Mr. FRAZIER. No, Mr. President; there is another 
amendment which has been passed over. The amendment 
on page 341, as I understand, merely strikes out the House 
provision for a 1-cent tax. Is not that it? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I understood that the produce 
amendment had been agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk states that the amend- 
ment has been agreed to. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, on page 334 there is an 
amendment which was passed over yesterday, beginning on 
line 18. It is subparagraph (j), “Sales of produce for fu- 
ture delivery.” I desire to debate that question. I have no 
complaint about the other matter being stricken out, because, 
as I understand, that would restore the 3-cent tax. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I state what the situation is? 
There are two amendments. One is on page 334, which is 
a committee amendment repealing the tax on transactions 
in produce for future delivery. 

Mr. FRAZIER, On what page? 

Mr. HARRISON. On page 334. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The amendment on page 334 is the in- 
sertion of a new subject. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is what I say. It is a committee 
amendment repealing the tax on sales of produce for future 
delivery. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. We struck out the House provision 
which appears at a later point of the bill, on page 341. That 
had to be done to conform to what the Senate committee 
did, The amendment on page 341 strikes out the provision 
by which the House reduced the tax from 3 cents on sales 
of produce for future delivery to 1 cent, and added to its 
provision what are called scratch sales. That is stricken 
out by the Senate committee amendment, and the matter on 
page 334 is inserted. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senate has just agreed to the com- 
mittee amendment to strike out the provision on page 341. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; as I understand, the Senate has 
agreed to the amendment on page 334. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Oh, no, Mr. President. Page 334 was not 
mentioned, as I understood. At least, I did not hear it 
mentioned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has to be governed by 
the Journal. 

Mr. HARRISON: I ask unanimous consent that the two 
amendments be reopened, so that the Senator from North 
Dakota may discuss them if he desires. 
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Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Has the committee amendment, on page 334, beginning with 
line 18, subparagraph (j), been agreed to at any time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment has not been 
agreed to, according to the Journal clerk. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is the amendment I desire to discuss. 

I have no objection to the language on page 341 being 
stricken out. I think it should be stricken out, and I think 
the amendment on page 334 should be rejected. That would 
leave the tax of 3 cents per hundred dollars on future trading 
just as the law is at the present time. 

Mr. President, I know there is a good deal of controversy 
over the question of the tax on future trading. We have gone 
through it before on the floor of the Senate, especially a few 
years ago. I remember that back in 1932 the House raised 
the tax from 3 cents to 5 cents. It is not a percentage tax, 
but a tax of so many cents per hundred dollars of trading. 
The Senate committee struck out 5 cents and let the tax go 
back to 3 cents; and the fight was taken up on the floor, and 
the Senate voted to restore the 5-cent tax, and it went 
through in that way. That was for a 2-year period. At the 
end of the 2 years the tax went back to 3 cents. This year 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House decided to re- 
duce the tax from 3 cents to 1 cent per hundred dollars of 
future trading, and they included what are known as “scratch 
sales.” I do not know just what scratch sales are, but that 
is a minor matter connected with the trading. It means the 
so-called balanced trades, as I understand, made by the 
scalpers on the Chicago Board of Trade and other grain- 
futures markets. 

They tend to wash out one sale against another. Someone 
will have a short sale and then there will be a long sale, they 
will cancel, and they are called “scratch sales.” The House 
included those scratch sales and reduced the tax to 1 cent. 

I note from the hearings before both committees that Mr. 
Tumulty, former secretary to President Wilson, an attorney 
in the city, appeared before both committees. He made a 
very flowery introduction in both cases, and referred to his 
former chief, and so forth. I do not know whether that was 
done for political effect or what. Anyway, he made a flowery 
statement in both of the hearings in behalf of the people he 
represented, the pit traders of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, FRAZIER, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to get some information as to the 
parliamentary situation. Is the Senator discussing sub- 
paragraph (j) on page 334? Is that now before the Senate? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator having mentioned Mr. Tumulty, 
I should like to place side by side with his statement—and 
I do not recall what his statement was, because I was not 
present when he appeared—a statement of the Assistant 
Chief of the Commodity Exchange Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I may say that, so far as I was con- 
cerned, I was influenced by the attitude of the Department 
of Agriculture. This gives their impression; it comes from 
the Chief of the Commodity Exchange Administration in 
the Department of Agriculture: 

It would be of value to the commodity markets if this tax 
could be eliminated entirely. It places a particularly heavy bur- 
den on the scalpers who give flexibility to the market. In fact, 
without the presence of scalpers a futures market cannot func- 
tion efficiently in that hedgers desiring to sell a future as a 
protection against loss would be compelled to sell at a lower price 
and hedgers desiring to buy a future as a protection against the 
sale of flour would be compelled to pay a higher price than justi- 
fied. In the former case the result would be a lower price to 
producers and in the latter case a higher price to consumers. 

` The recommendation of the Department of Agriculture in- 
fluenced me in voting for the provision. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the representative of the 
Department. of Agriculture was misleading in that case, and 
if someone had been present who knew anything about the 
grain market he could have asked him questions to prove it. 
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The scalpers on the Chicago Board of Trade do not handle 
a single dollar’s worth of legitimate hedging; not a bit. 

These 300 pit traders in the Chicago trade are the so- 
called “scalpers,” or the “in-and-outers,” as they are called. 
They are in one day and out the next, and sometimes they 
go in and out on the same day. They are supposed, under 
the rules of the board of trade, to wash out all transactions 
each night so that they will have no sales or purchases car- 
rying over to the next day. It is just a 1-day proposition 
with them. They are the “down-and-outers” of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and the other grain markets, in plain Eng- 
lish, and they give figures to show that they are losing 
money, and some of them have gone out of business, accord- 
ing to their statements. Personally, I think they should all 
go out of business. I cannot agree with the Department of 
Agriculture when it says the “scalpers” are beneficial. They 
do not handle the hedges. It is the brokers who do that, and 
the brokers are not complaining about the 3 cents per hun- 
dred dollars tax. 

Mr. President, there is sometimes confusion about this 
tax. There is a reference in the hearings to a 3-percent tax. 
It is not that. It amounts to three one-hundredths of a cent 
on a bushel of dollar wheat. If that is going to “break” 
any of these people who gamble on the Chicago Board of 
Trade or other wheat markets, they ought to be “broke,” 
in my opinion. I do not believe they are of any legitimate 
benefit. 

I wish to read now a statement made by a Mr. MacDougall, 
an attorney from Chicago, who has made a study of the 
grain business. I note he put a letter in the hearing, which 
was printed in the back of the hearings before the Senate 
committee. It is on page 655, at the bottom of the page, 
a letter addressed to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MacDougall made the following statement in an article 
in a magazine that was put in the Recorp sometime ago: 

The courts have consistently held that a transaction for the 
purchase and sale, or pretended purchase and sale, of grain where, 
as a matter of fact, regardless of the form or wording on the con- 
tract, there was no intention that delivery of grain be made or 
taken, is mere gambling on price fluctuations; that is, price 
differences. 

Not only the Supreme Court of the United States, but the 
courts of Illinois and Chicago, have made the same decision, 
that it is pure gambling. 

I called the Department of Agriculture this morning to 
get some information on this subject. Dr. Duvel was out at 
some hearing, but I talked with one of the other men, who 
recently returned from Chicago, and I asked him what per- 
centage of the Chicago Board of Trade future trading was 
legitimate hedging. He said it was hard to tell, of course, 
but he gave me some figures. I said that I thought that Dr. 
Duvel a few years ago made the statement that less than 
5 percent of all the trading on the Chicago Board of Trade 
was legitimate hedging. He said, “It is at least between 5 
and 10 percent.” There is a question whether it even goes 
up to 5 percent. 

As far as actual wheat is concerned in the Chicago wheat 
pit where these 300 men trade, there is not a single bushel 
of actual wheat bought or sold in the Chicago pit one year 
after another. It is all “paper” wheat, just a gambling 
proposition, by which those people try to make a little easy 
money. Perhaps this tax comes hard on them, because per- 
haps some days they lose money in bucking the market. 

The representative from the Chicago Board of Trade, Mr. 
Ryan, who testified, stated he was one of the pit traders. 
He said they were getting so hard up that some of them had 
to work in the afternoon at other jobs. It would be too bad 
if some of those gamblers had to go to work. It would be a 
terrible thing. And they are supposed to be good friends 
of the farmer. 

Mr. Ryan spoke of the part-time jobs after hours. Then 
he boasted of the fact that they handle the farmers’ prod- 
ucts. He said: 

We take pride in our achievements in moving farm products 
from the field to the consumers’ homes, 
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Of course, the members of the committee should know 
that the Chicago Board of Trade “pit traders” are gamblers, 
and that they do not handle a single bushel of actual wheat. 
They do not moye anything from the farmer to the con- 
sumer; nor does the whole Chicago Board of Trade move 
anything from the farmer to the consumer. 

Less than 1 percent of the transactions on the Chicago 
Board of Trade is in actual wheat—that is, trading by the 
brokers and all the others; and in less than 1 percent of all 
its future transactions is the wheat ever actually delivered. 
This information comes from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] quoted a 
little while ago. Less than 1 percent of the so-called wheat 
bought or sold in the Chicago Board of Trade is actually 
delivered. 

Of course, this little matter of 3 cents per hundred bushels 
does not amount to much. As I stated before, in the matter 
of dollar wheat it would be three-hundredths of 1 cent per 
bushel. 

The little pit traders cannot pass the tax on. They have 
nothing to pass on. They do not do anything for anybody 
except for themselves. They are the “scalpers” on the mar- 
ket, just the gamblers who go in from day to day and buy or 
sell a little bit, and wash out the trades every night before 
the pit closes. If any of the Senators present have ever 
visited the Chicago Board of Trade and seen those pit 
gamblers manipulate they have probably thought they are 
a bunch of the craziest men in the world, and I think they 
are. They holler and yell and wave their hands and offer 
bids—offer to sell or buy this “paper wheat.” Of course, 
there is no grain handled at all. The pit in the Chicago 
Board of ‘Trade in operation is one of the most amusing 
things I ever witnessed. I have also been on the Minne- 
apolis floor and seen them operate, as well as in Winnipeg. 

Mr. Ryan says that this little tax has made it impossible 
for the foreigners to come in and hedge in the Chicago 
market, and to prove his statement he says that May wheat 
in Winnipeg is 31 cents higher than it is in Chicago. He 
says all the foreign trade is going to Winnipeg because there 
is a tax of 3 cents per hundred dollars worth of future trad- 
ing at Chicago. 

It is rather a strange argument’ that any foreign pur- 
chaser of wheat would go to Winnipeg and pay 31 cents more 
per bushel than the price at’ Chicago to avoid paying a tax 
of 3 cents per hundred dollars on future trades. That is 
Mr. Ryan’s argument. He says: 

Today, because of the tax and restrictions and the effect of both 
on the market, foreign buying which used to come into American 
markets is now placed in Winnipeg. It is difficult to determine 
the loss to American merchants and industry and to the Govern- 
ment itself occasioned by the building up of a competing nation 
at the expense of our own people, and I think the spectacle of 
eee May wheat selling 31 cents over Chicago is very signifi- 
cant. 

He does not say directly that that is the cause, but he 
infers it, and the committee thought it was, undoubtedly, 
because they took his recommendation and struck out the 
tax entirely. 

Mr. President, last fall I had an inquiry from one of my 
constituents in North Dakota as to why it was that the 
Winnipeg market for wheat was higher than the Minneapolis 
market. I thought I would take the matter up with the 
Department in order to find out just what it thought the 
reason was. So I called Dr. Duvel’s office, and was told they 
would lock it up and write me a letter. I have the letter; it 
is signed by J. W. T. Duvel, Chief, Commodity Exchange 
Administration, United States Department of Agriculture. 
The letter is dated Washington, D. C., November 26, 1937. 
This is what he said: 

We have investigated the reasons for these differences— 

That is, the differences between the Winnipeg prices and 
the Minneapolis prices— 


and find that two factors are largely responsible for these large 
spreads. The first is the British duty on wheat which, because of 
Empire preference, does not apply to Canadian wheat. 
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That is, Great Britain charges a duty on imports of wheat, 
but because Canada is one of her Provinces there is no duty 
on Canadian wheat, so that gives Canadian wheat a little 
preference over United States wheat, which is perfectly all 
right, so far as I can see, because we ourselves have placed 
duties on some products. The letter continues: 

Both countries— 


That is, both the United States and Canada— 

Both countries are at present on an export basis, although the 
exports from this country are, as you know, almost exclusively 
winter wheat or Pacific coast white wheat. The hard spring wheat 
prices, however, do bear a relation to the winter wheat, which is 
on an export basis. 

I wish to explain that just a little. Owing to the drought 
in the hard spring wheat States for the last several years, 
and last year especially, and in the hard winter wheat States 
also, there was only a small amount of hard spring wheat 
raised last year, and comparatively a small amount of hard 
winter wheat was raised last year, so what was raised was 
needed at home for mixing with the lower-grade wheats to 
make a good grade of flour. 

In Canada also they had a poor crop of wheat. They had 
the smallest crop last year they have had since 1914, accord- 
ing to Dr. Duvel’s statement in this letter. The small amount 
of hard spring wheat in Canada sold at a premium, and they 
received a premium for it from these export markets because 
the export markets needed it. In Liverpool and in other 
places where wheat is milled, this Canadian wheat was needed 
to mix with the soft spring wheat they get from the west 
coast or from South America or some place else. 

Dr. Duvel continues: 

The latest estimate for the Canadian wheat crop is 182,505,000 
bushels. This is the smallest crop produced in Canada since 1914. 

Those figures were given for last year. 

Dr. Duvel continues: 

* * * On November 2 wheat for No. 1 northern 
Manitoba in Liverpool were quoted at the equivalent of almost 
$1.70 a bushel. On the same day No. 2 hard winter was quoted at 
the equivalent of $1.27. 

That was on the same market. So it is shown that the 
Canadian choice hard No. 1 spring wheat was at a premium, 
and that was why the Canadian market was higher than the 
United States market. Š 

I have watched these wheat markets for years, because all 
my life I have lived on a farm and raised wheat. 'The Chicago 
and Minneapolis markets are generally above the Winnipeg 
market. Taking one year with another, they are above the 
Winnipeg market, but this year it is the other way, and the 
reason is given in the statement made in his letter by Dr. 
Duvel. - 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The discussion in which the Senator is now 
engaged is exceedingly interesting, but I wanted to ask him 
whether he was satisfied with the reasons given by the agri- 
cultural expert for the higher price of wheat in Canada 
than the price of the same wheat here? Is there so great a 
difference as 32 cents? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Thirty-one cents. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the explanation given by this agricul- 
tural expert satisfy the Senator? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; I think that is probably the reason. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to ask the Senator if, in studying 
that subject—and I think it is a very important one—the 
Senator has found that the fact that the freight rates are 
lower in Canada than the freight rates in this country has 
something to do with that difference in the price of wheat? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Further on in the letter Dr. Duvel mentions 
that fact. 

Mr. NORRIS. The freight rates in Canada are lower than 
they are here. 
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Mr. FRAZIER. The freight rates in Canada on farm prod- 
ucts are approximately 60 percent of what they are in the 
United States. Wheat growers in Manitoba, right across the 
line from North Dakota, pay only 60 percent of what we on 
this side pay in freight rates on wheat and other products. 
Dr. Duvel said that last fall there was a rush on the part of 
buyers in Liverpool to get out the Canadian wheat before the 
Great Lakes froze up, because the freight rates on the wheat 
would rise after the Lakes were frozen up. 

Mr. NORRIS. The lower freight rates in Canada than in 
the United States apply to all products, do they not? 

Mr, FRAZIER. To all farm products; yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Only to farm products? 

Mr. FRAZIER. To all products, I believe. 

Mr. NORRIS. What kind of a railroad is it in Canada 
that makes the freight rates cheaper? The mileage involved 
in shipping wheat is practically the same, is it not? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Canada has two great railway systems. 
One is a privately owned system and the other is a Govern- 
ment-owned system. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Government’s own system fix 
the rates of charge by the privately owned system, so that it 
has to come to the rates of the Government-owned system? 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, after all, does the fact that our rail- 
toads are privately owned have anything to do with the 
matter? Our railroads are privately owned and have to 
make a big profit and pay the gamblers in railroad stocks, 
and that does not apply to the Government-owned railroad 
in Canada. The shippers in Canada get a lower rate on the 
Government-owned railroad there than shippers receive on 
the privately owned railroads in the United States. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; I think that has something to do 
with it, without any question. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is the Senator aware that that Govern- 
ment-owned railway in Canada showed a loss of $21,000,000 
during the last year? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not know how much it was. I under- 
stood there was some loss, Some of our railroad companies 
have shown large losses also. 

Mr. NORRIS. Some of the railroads in the United States 
have been showing losses all the time. Some of them go 
into the hands of receivers, and then they come out, and 
again go into the hands of other receivers the next year, and 
they are borrowing money from the United States. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the Senator know that the taxpayers 
of the Dominion of Canada have to make up the deficits of 
the nationally owned railway in Canada, whereas the tax- 
payers of the United States do not have to support the pri- 
vately owned railways of the United States? 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator know that the taxpayers 
of the United States are doing that very thing now, and that 
we are lending and have been lending millions of dollars to 
the railways to keep them going—all of that being the tax- 
payers’ money? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, of course, there is some 
argument against Government ownership of railroads; at 
least, some people think there is. Personally, living within 
30 miles of the Canadian border, and having visited Canada, 
I think, once or twice a year every year for the last 30 years, 
I am somewhat familiar with shipping wheat, and so forth, 
over our railroads, and I know that Canadian wheat often- 
times comes into this country, pays a duty, and those who 
ship. it in undersell us, or at least force our Minneapolis 
market down. 

I have watched the freight rates a good deal, and I cannot 
help but feel that the fact that Canada has a government- 
owned railroad has had the effect of reducing their freight 
rates. I do not think there is any question about that. Of 
course, the government-owned road does not pay any taxes. 
That is all well and good, but, at any rate, they have saved 
the people a great deal of money in freight rates; and one 
reason why the farmers in the border States have had a hard 
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time competing with the farmers in Canada is because of the 
lower freight rates on the other side of the line. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Duvel’s 
letter be printed in the Recorp at this point as part of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., November 26, 1937. 
Hon. Lynn J. FRAZIER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR FRAZIER: Mr. Mehl, Assistant Chief of the Com- 
modity Exchange Administration, has discussed with me your 
telephone conversation with him, in which you raised the question 
as to the reason for the very large difference in price between cash 
wheat in Winnipeg and Minneapolis. We have investigated the 
reasons for these differences and find that two factors are largely 
responsible for these large spreads. The first is the British duty 
on wheat which, because of Empire preference, does not apply to 
Canadian wheat. Both countries are at the present on an export 
basis, although the exports from this country are, as you know, 
almost exclusively winter wheat or Pacific coast white wheat. 
The hard spring wheat prices, however, do bear a relation to the 
winter wheat which is on an export basis, and prices in this coun- 
try for exactly equivalent wheat would have to be about 6 cents 
per bushel lower than in Canada for exportation to take place. 

The more important explanation for the difference seems to be 
the unusual situation which has developed this year in Canadian 
wheat. The latest estimate for the Canadian wheat crop is 182,- 
505,000 bushels. This is the smallest crop produced in Canada 
since 1914. In addition, the quality of wheat this year is dis- 
tinctly lower than usual. Inspections of new-crop wheat in the 
first 2 months of this crop year reveal less than 84 percent to be 
No. 3 Northern or better, whereas in the same period last year over 
96 percent of the wheat inspected was No. 3 Northern or better. 
The result has been a very great shortage in the high-quality 
Canadian wheat which is distinctly a fancy article in the inter- 
national wheat market. This may be seen from the fact that on 
November 2 wheat cargoes for No. 1 Northern Manitoba in Liver- 
pool were quoted at the equivalent of almost $1.70 a bushel. On 
the same day No. 2 Hard Winter was quoted at the equivalent. of 
$1.27. The relative scarcity of Canadian wheat is further illus- 
trated by the fact that in August and September of 1936 two- 
thirds of the wheat imported into the United Kingdom came 
from Canada, while in the same months of 1937 less than a third 
of British imports were made up of Canadian wheat. European 
buyers seem to be willing to pay such large premiums for Mani- 
toba wheat because millers there find it necessary to mix some of 
this wheat with other wheats in the milling of flour. Examples 
of the other wheats are Argentine; Australian, and our Pacific 
coast white wheats. 

Another factor which tends to explain the high price for cash 
wheat at this time in Canada is the fact that the cost of mov 
Canadian wheat is greatly increased when the Great Lakes — 
St. Lawrence are closed to navigation. This has led to a very 
strong demand for cash wheat as contrasted with the December 
future. Last Tuesday, for example, the cash grain close for No, 1 
Northern Manitoba in Winnipeg was $1.35%. On the same day 
the December future calling for exactly the same grade in Winni- 
peg closed at $1.1334-$1.13%. This difference of almost 22 cents a 
bushel is undoubtedly the expression of an immediate demand 
for this high-quality wheat as contrasted with a demand for such 
wheat to carry over until navigation reopens in the spring. 

I trust that the above gives you the information you need on 
this most unusual situation. We should be glad, of course, to 
investigate the problem further and secure for you any further 
information you may desire. J 

n J. W. T. Dove, Chief. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, Mr. Tumulty came before 
the committee representing the people I spoke of. He is an 
attorney, and, of course, attorneys generally receive fees for 
the work they do. Speaking of such fees, I am reminded of 
the statement of a former Senator from the State of South 
Dakota whom I used to know yery well. He served in the 
Senate only one term, but he was quite a character, and 
believed in saying what he thought. He himself was an 
eminent attorney; in fact, I remember that he won a suit 
against the Government. He was indicted for saying some- 
thing they thought he ought not to say. The former Senator 
said that the attorneys were the only people who could le- 
gally take a bribe. He said, “They call it a fee.” Of course, 
there are so many attorneys in the Senate, they do not 
appreciate that, but I, not being an attorney, perhaps appre- 
ciate it more. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 
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Mr. OVERTON. How much revenue does this tax pro- 
duce? 

Mr. FRAZIER. It produces from a little over a million 
dollars up to $8,000,000 a year. It produces an average of 
four or five million dollars a year to the Government. 

Mr, OVERTON. How much is produced under the provi- 
sions contained in the House bill? 

Mr. FRAZIER. It was claimed that there would not be 
very much difference. I do not have the figures in mind. 
Perhaps the Senator from Mississippi can tell. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from North Dakota is 
mistaken if he says it produces $8,000,000. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It is stated in the hearings that it pro- 
duced $8,000,000 one year. 

Mr. HARRISON. Dr. Magill, who represents the Treasury 
Department, estimates for 1938 a loss of $3,000,000 by virtue 
of that provision. His estimate for 1939 is that there will 
be a loss of $2,900,000. That is, the committee amendments 
repeal the tax, and those are the estimates of the loss of 
revenue by reason of such repeal, 

This is a tax on the transfer of the farm commodities in 
question. For instance, if the Senator has a farmer con- 
stituent in his State and he wants to sell his products to some- 
one on the board of trade, he is obliged to pay the stamp tax 
of 3 cents for each $100 worth. From that tax the Govern- 
ment will receive $3,000,000 this year, under the estimate of 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator again 
yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Three cents per $100 yields approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, and the House provision provides a tax 
of 1 cent per $100, which would yield, I assume, about 
$1,000,000, 

Mr. FRAZIER. It is claimed it would yield a little more. 
Ido not know how much more. However, I think the 3-cent 
provision should be restored. 

Mr. OVERTON. Does the Senator advocate the retention 
of this tax as a revenue-producing measure, or is it a puni- 
tive or regulatory measure? 

Mr. FRAZIER. It is partly regulatory, and produces a 
little revenue also from persons who gamble in food products 
and other necessities of life and can well afford to pay the 
tax, if they are doing a legitimate business. 

Mr. OVERTON. What is the cost of administering this 
tax? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not know anything about that. I 
do not think it is very much. There are bookkeeping sched- 
ules in connection with it. Of course, there is a question as 
to whether or not the tax is all collected. The same ques- 
tion exists with respect to other taxes. 

Mr. OVERTON. I assume that it would be an appreciable 
sum. The net revenue derived from the tax would be less 

than $1,000,000 under the provisions of the House bill. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I understand that the 3-cent tax last 
year produced $5,697,000. I did not look up the report. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Treasury states that the figure for 
1937 is $4,000,000. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Let me read a statement from a letter 
written to the chairman of the committee on March 19, 1938, 
by the Chicago attorney to whom I have referred, Ernest D. 
MacDougall. Mr. MacDougall is in Washington at the pres- 
ent time. I read: 

Furthermore, the tax on such sales as are reached by the levy 
is always passed by the broker back to the seller. According to 
the last annual report of Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, Chief of the Commod- 
ity Exchange Administration, the volume of purchases and sales 
of commodity futures on contract markets amounts to $25,000,- 
000,000 per annum. It would be interesting to know why the tax 
money derived by the Government. from the sale of tax stamps to 
brokers, under the provisions of this act, at the existing rate of 
3 cents per $100, was only $5,697,000 in 1937. 

I have noticed that the figures vary. At any rate, they 
ran from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 last year; and, according 
to a statement which I am quite sure is in the record of the 
hearings, one year the figure was as high as $8,000,000. We 
had a 5-cent tax one year. : 
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Mr. HARRISON. Of course the Senator appreciates the 
fact that the more sales there are on the Board of Trade, the 
more revenue the Government gets from that source. There 
were fewer sales in 1937 and in 1938, and that is why the 
Treasury stated that the collections were only $4,000,000 
from this source in 1937, and they expect $3,000,000 in 1938. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is perfectly natural, because of the 
poor crops and generally hard times. Perhaps people do not 
have the money with which to speculate as they do in good 
times. At any rate, the collections have been falling off. 
According to the statement of the pit trader from Chicago, 
who is a scalper, some of the pit traders are being forced out 
of business because they are losing money. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator permit me to show 
the disparity of the situation with reference to ability to 
purchase and sales? I have the figures before me. In Feb- 
ruary 1937 the collections were $505,858. In February of 
this year they were only $191,216. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is for 1 month. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. There was a tremendous drop in 
the collections. j 

Mr. FRAZIER. There has been a tremendous drop in 
many things during the past few months. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is correct in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of course, the pit traders are more hard 
up than they were, and naturally they want to get away 
from the tax if they can. I do not blame them at all, but 
I do not think they are of any benefit to the farmers who 
produce the wheat. It seems to me nothing short of a crime 
for the Congress of the United States to allow the gamblers 
in the markets to manipulate and control the markets for 
our food products. 

When the subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry was at Sioux City, Iowa, on the 18th, 19th, and 
20th of last October, Mr. James C. Mullaney, a grain man, 
came before the subcommittee and testified with regard to 
the farm bill. He expressed himself as hopeful that the 
farm bill would be very helpful and would give the farmers 
better prices. In answer to a question by the Senator from 
Kansas he said he had been in the grain business all his life. 
He discussed the grain trade. I asked him what effect 
short selling on the speculative market had on the cash 
market. Mr. Mullaney answered: x 

The short selling of grain, Senator, in my opinion, should be 
absolutely prohibited on all futures markets. I believe that before 
a man is allowed to sell, say, December corn, he should actually 
have in his possession the actual cash article, or else he should 


be a farmer with a potential amount of corn that will be avail- 
able for market in the delivery month of December. 


He said further: 


In other words, your market at the present time in the futures 
market is nothing more than a speculative market. 


Of course, that is admitted by everyone who knows any- 
thing about the grain market. The cotton market is just 
the same. I asked this witness if it was necessary to have 
short selling in order to hedge the sales which he made. 
Mr. Mullaney answered: 

The business that I represent, Senator, started in Beardsley, 
S. Dak., in 1888. My father died in 1935. I have attempted since 
to carry on that business. Might I say that in all those years we 
have been, I suppose, as successful in this Middle Western terri- 
tory, where big fortunes are unknown—we have been fairly suc- 
cessful—at least, we kept going, and in all that time it has never 
been necessary for us to hedge a single bushel of grain. 

That was what this grain man, who had been in the grain 
business all his life at Sioux City, Iowa, had to say. I think 
he is correct, because I have heard the same statement from 
others. Mr. Mullaney went on to state that in the State of 
Towa there is not a single futures market for wheat or corn, 
although both wheat and corn are raised in Iowa—especially 
corn—and they are gambled in on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take any more time. Mr. 
Ryan, who appeared before the committee, did not tell the 
committee that the 3-cent tax represents only three one- 
hundredths of a cent per bushel on dollar wheat. He did not 
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tell the committee that in future trading on the Chicago 
Board of Trade a commission of one-eighth of 1 cent a bushel 
is charged if the traders deal among themselves, and one- 
quarter of a cent a bushel if they deal with outsiders. In 
other words, they charge twice as much if they deal with 
farmers or independent grain dealers as they charge if they 
deal among themselves. The commission for handling wheat 
is ordinarily from a cent to a cent and a half a bushel in 
dealing with outsiders. If the traders buy actual wheat 
among themselves; they charge a commission of half a cent a 
bushel. Mr. Ryan did not state that to the committee. He 
said nothing about the fact that the pit traders are gamblers 
pure and simple, who do not do any hedging whatever, and 
do not handle a bushel of wheat from year to year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose the tax, if retained, should entirely 
drive off the market the pit traders of whom the Senator is 
speaking, so that there would be no revenue from that source. 
Would it not be a good thing to have them out of the way? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Personally, I think it would. Of course, 
there is a difference of opinion on that question. I think it 
would be a good thing if the so-called scalpers were out of 
business entirely. If there is to be a futures market, let the 
brokers and the regular commission men handle the future 
sales and the buying and selling of wheat. I think they 
could do it much more efficiently and more legitimately than 
it is done under the present system. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that the House reduced the 
tax from 3 cents to 1 cent. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. The House provision was stricken 
out by the Senate committee, and the Senate agreed to the 
action of the Senate committee. 

Mr. BORAH. The purpose of the pending amendment is to 
remove the 3-cent tax? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. The parliamentary situation, as I 
understand, is that the paragraph which was placed in the 
bill by the House on page 341, entitled “Section 707. Stamp 
tax on Sales of produce for future delivery,” was stricken out 
by the Senate committee, and that amendment was agreed to, 

On page 334, subparagraph (j), from line 18 to line 23, in- 
clusive, would repeal the present stamp tax, which is 3 cents 
per hundred dollars’ worth on future trading. This is the 
question that is now before the Senate for consideration. If 
the committee amendment is voted down, the tax of 3 cents 
per hundred dollars’ worth of future trading remains in the 
law, and if the amendment is sustained the tax on future 
trading is entirely eliminated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I interrupted the Senator a 
while ago when he was just about to start discussing the 
testimony of Mr. Tumulty. The Senator has not discussed 
it since. I am wondering if my interruption interfered with 
the Senator’s discussion. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I thought I was taking too much time. Mr. 
Tumulty, as I have said, made a flowery statement before both 
committees. I thought he did not know so much about this 
matter, but he represented men who thought they were being 
taxed too much and that the Government was not getting 
much out of it, 

Mr. NORRIS. Whom did he represent? 

Mr. FRAZIER. He represented three or four firms of pit 
traders or a committee representing them, as I recall; he 
had one of the pit traders along with him, a Mr. Ryan, and 
asked that the committee hear Mr. Ryan. Mr. Ryan went on 
for some time and gave some figures to indicate that certain 
pit traders had lost money; that they had lost money through 
their trading; perhaps they had only made two or three hun- 
dred dollars per month; that the tax was more than they 
made, and, of course, they were going broke at that rate. 
They are not brokers at all; they are not commission men; 
but merely scalpers in the market. They are the only ones 
who are protesting against this tax. 
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I remember very well back in 1932, when the 5-cent tax 
was put on by the House, stricken out by the Senate, and 
restored in conference, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] 
presented a telegram next day signed by about a hundred 
employees of the Chicago Board of Trade in which they 
stated that if this 5-cent tax were imposed it would ruin - 
them, and they would probably have to close the pit. I did 
not understand why that should be so, and I started to explain 
it to the Senator from Illinois, but he said he did not want the 
explanation. He said, “I want you to give me a letter that I 
may send back to these people and answer them.” So I said, 
“All right”; and when I went over to my office I dictated a 
letter in reply to them, showing that the tax at 5 cents was 
only five one-hundredths, only one-twentieth of a cent on 
each bushel of dollar grain, and that it would not hurt any- 
body. Of course, it might have burdened some of the cheap 
gamblers, but it would not hurt any legitimate trader, and 
would not close the board of trade. If I had my way about 
it—I did not say so in the letter, but I said so to Senator 
Lewis—if I had my way, I would make the tax at least 50 
cents, which would probably cut out all these little gamblers 
on the grain market who are a detriment to the market. 
Some people do not understand that the price of cash wheat 
today and every day in the year is fixed by the price of future 
wheat set by the gamblers. The price of “spot” cotton today 
is also based on the price of future cotton set by the gamblers. 
If Senators are satisfied with that kind of a market, well and 
good; let us go on as we are going; but, to my way of think- 
ing, it is simply a crime for the Congress to sit idly by and let 
the gamblers in food commodities and other necessities of 
life manipulate the price of the products of the farmers, for 
generally they fix the price below the cost of production. 
They do not care whether or not the farmer gets cost of pro- 
duction for his products. What these scalpers on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, 300 of them, it is said, are interested in is 
making a little profit for themselves. All they are interested 
in is making a little profit from day to day, for it is easier for 
them than to have to go out and work. Some of them are 
down-and-outers because they have gone broke. Some of 
them have been speculators on the outside, but because they 
thought it was easy money and good entertainment they have 
gone into this pit game. Now some of them are going broke 
because they cannot get enough suckers to buy and sell, and 
they want this tax taken off. The tax yields four or five 
million dollars ordinarily to the Government. It not only 
produces revenue to the Government but, in my opinion, it is 
a benefit to every wheat grower and every cotton grower in 
the United States, and to the grower of every other com- 
modity that is handled on the Chicago Board of Trade, includ- 
ing wool, cotton, corn, and other products which are handled 
on the board of trade. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that the committee amendment 
on page 334 will be rejected. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish to say that I endorse 
all the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] has said 
in opposition to the repeal of the tax on futures trading. I 
think the Senate would make a great mistake if it went con- 
trary to the stand taken by the House in this matter. We 
are not going to help legitimate business of the country, we 
are not going to help the farmers of the country by repealing 
the tax that should be paid by the gambling crowd on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Taxpayers everywhere are protest- 
ing against the increasing burden of taxation. I do not think 
the Congress can afford to start tax relief by repealing the 
taxes of the board of trade gamblers in the Nation’s food- 
stuffs. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrtson] has requested that I give to the Senate 
the reasons that actuated the committee in striking out this 
tax on commodity exchanges. It may be that we ought not 
to have any commodity exchanges; I do not know; I have 
never been able to determine whether or not it is wise to 
have these futures markets. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, they could every one be wiped out of existence to- 
morrow, and it would not disturh my feelings in the least. 
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But, as a matter of fact, we have not done that. Instead of 
destroying the futures markets, we have, by act of Congress, 
in a way, approved them and set up an administrator over 
in the Department of Agriculture who supervises the opera- 
tions of the commodity markets. Strange to say, the com- 
-mittee of which the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Frazier] is a member and of which the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Capper] is a member, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, is the committee that brought in that legisla- 
tion, as I recall. Is that correct? 

Mr. FRAZIER. To what legislation does the Senator 
refer? 

Mr. CONNALLY. To the legislation establishing control 
of commodity markets in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; but it did not go so far as the 
Senator from Kansas and I wanted it to go. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Perhaps not. 

Mr. FRAZIER. And it has not been administered as 
vigorously as we should have liked to see it administered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from North Dakota and 
the Senator from Kansas were members of the committee 
that came here and said, “We want the Congress to regu- 
late and control the commodity markets.” So we accepted 
their request; Congress passed an act in 1921 to anoint them, 
to approve them, to bless them, to say, “God bless you, Mr. 
Commodity Market; go ahead now under Government super- 
vision and serve the farmer.” It may be that the commod- 
ity markets should be destroyed; I do not know; but when- 
ever the proper committee of this House brings in a bill to 
destroy them, so far as I feel now, I will vote to wipe them 
off the face of the earth. 

But what happened? The Committee on Finance was 
actuated in adopting this amendment by a letter and by 
the personal appearance before the committee of the offi- 
cials of the Department of Agriculture representing the divi- 
sion that has charge of commodity exchange operations, 
They said that this tax ought to be removed in the interest 
of the market. They are not interested in what taxes these 
independent operators or these so-called scratch-sale oper- 
ators pay. As a matter of fact, these operators, if they make 
any money, pay an income tax just as we do. If they make 
any money in their operations, they are subject to an income 
tax. But this tax is on the transaction; it is on the bushel of 
wheat from North Dakota; it is levied on every bushel of 
wheat that is sold. 

The Senator from North Dakota says that the price of 

spot wheat is fixed by the future market. Is that correct? 
I do not want to misquote the Senator, but I understood 
him to state a little while ago that to be the case. 
Mr. FRAZIER. I said that the price of cash wheat was 
based on future wheat all the time and the price of cash 
cotton or spot cotton is based on the price of future cotton 
all the time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I accept the Senator’s statement. In 
other words, according to the Senator from North Dakota, 
the price of spot wheat right now is fixed by the future 
market. Then is it going to help the price of spot wheat 
to put a tax on the price of future wheat? It might as 
well put it on spot wheat. If we were here proposing to levy 
a 3-cent-a-bushel tax on cash wheat, the Senator from North 
Dakota would be up in arms saying, “You are taxing the 
farmer, making it harder for him to sell his wheat.” Yet 
that is what is proposed, because, according to the formula 
of the Senator from North Dakota, when we tax future wheat 
we are taxing cash wheat, for the price of the future wheat 
regulates the spot market. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Either the Senator from Texas did not 
listen to my remarks or else he is trying to mislead the 
Senate 


Mr. CONNALLY. Wait a moment. I will not permit that 
sort of challenge to go unanswered. I asked the Senator 
from North Dakota if I was quoting him correctly, and he 
said I was. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That was just on one thing. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. That is what I am talking about: I 
am talking about one thing at a time. I yield to the Sen- 
ator, though, to make another speech, if he wants to. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not want to make a speech; I merely 
want to answer the particular statement of the Senator 
that this tax of 3 cents per $100 goes on to the price of 
cash wheat. Of course, the men who sell and buy in the 
pit, these scalpers, do not pass the tax to anybody; they 
pay it themselves. They do not handle any wheat; they 
do not handle any future wheat; all they do is gamble on 
sl market, and they cannot pass the tax back to anyone 
Mr, CONNALLY. If they do not handle wheat, what do 
they handle? 
aa . They merely handle paper transactions; 

a all. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I know; but this tax is not on air. It 
is on wheat, 

Mr. FRAZIER. It is on futures. 

Mr, CONNALLY. If they do not deal in wheat, they do 
not pay any tax. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It is not a tax on wheat at all; it is a 
tax on future trading. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

Mr, FRAZIER. Just a moment, The tax is 3 cents per 
$100 under the present law. 

Mr. CONNALLY. On what? On wind or on wheat? 

Mr. FRAZIER. On transactions in commodities, 

Mr. CONNALLY. On wheat and cotton and everything 
else? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It is 3 cents on a hundred dollars. 

Mr. CONNALLY. On transactions in commodities? 

Mr. FRAZIER. If wheat was a dollar a bushel, it would 
be three one-hundredths cent on every bushel of wheat. 

Mr, CONNALLY, Exactly; that is all there is to it, even 
in the case of wheat. I do not care anything about it per- 
sonally. I have no interest in it except a public interest. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as I understand this mat- 
ter, a man goes into the commodity market to buy 100,000 
bushels of wheat, He buys it. He buys a future in the 
wheat. Of course, he does not get the wheat. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not delivered to him im kind, but 
he holds it for a while, and, if it goes up, he sells the same 
wheat to somebody else. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the wheat is never delivered 
to either person, but the tax is paid just the same. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. In other words, under this 
law when a man buys 100,000 bushels of wheat, the wheat 
costs him not only the price that the producer or the other 
trader gets for the wheat, but it costs him the tax in addi- 
tion. 

Mr, LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. In just a moment. He could pay that 
additional amount for the wheat, and theoretically it would 
all go to the other operator or the other producer; but when 
he buys it he knows he is not only paying for the wheat but 
he is paying the tax, and that is what the wheat is costing 
him 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall have to yield first to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE]. 
. LEE. Mr. President, does the Senator contend that 
is never sold unless it exists somewhere? 

INNALLY. Oh, no, no. I do not contend that. 


not know what the Senator from Oklahoma is going 
me, but the Senator from Texas does not admit any- 
thing except what he says. That is, he admits that there 
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are frequently transactions on the board that are, no doubt, 
fictitious. 

Mr. LEE. And that wheat is sold that never existed? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course. 

Mr. LEE. And that wheat is bought that never existed? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes. I am not prepared to argue 
about that kind of situation. I have heard that over and 
over and over again; but theoretically these men are buying 
wheat. It may not be then in existence. It may come next 
year; it may come next June, when it is harvested. A man 
may buy now wheat that is still in the ground; but he buys it 
for delivery next July or August, of course. There is nothing 
strange about that. 

I am not defending these market operations. I do not 
know whether they are wrong or not. They may be wrong. 
It may be that they all ought to be wiped out; but, as a 
matter of fact, we have not wiped them out, and we have 
set up a bureau in the Department of Agriculture to super- 
vise them, and that is why we took up this tax. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. A few moments ago, when the Senator was 
interrupted, he had started to say that the Agricultural 
Department is in favor of the repeal of this tax in the 
interest of the market. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Les. 

Mr. BORAH. In what respect would the repeal of the 
tax benefit or interest the market? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am going to read what the Depart- 
ment says, and that is what actuated the committee. 

I have before me a letter dated February 24, 1938, from 
J. W. T. Duvel, chief of the division in the Department of 
_ Agriculture, which has control of these commodity markets. 
I should like to have the attention of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] while I read this letter. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, may I ask from what page 
the Senator is reading? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Page 115 of the confidential print of the 

‘hearings before the Committee on Finance on the pending 
bill, part 4. 


Hon. ROBERT L. DovaHTon, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. DoucHToN: Pursuant to a motion made by Mr. Vinson 
when I was before your committee last Thursday I give the follow- 
ing involving the matter of tax on futures transactions: 

Based on my experience of more than 15 years in the adminis- 
tration of the Grain Futures Act and the Commodity Exchange 
Act, it is my belief that— 

(a) It would be of value to the commodity markets if this tax 
could be eliminated entirely. It places a particularly heavy bur- 
den on the scalpers— 


That is a term which the Senator from North Dakota 
recognizes. Here is where the scalpers come in, according 
to the Department— 


who give flexibility to the market In fact, without the presence 
of scalpers a futures market cannot function efficiently in that 
hedgers desiring to sell a future as a protection against loss would 
be compelled to sell at a lower price and hedgers desiring to buy 
a future as a protection against the sale of flour would be com- 
pelled to pay a higher price than justified. In the former case 
the result would be a lower price to producers and in the latter 
case a higher price to consumers, 

(b) If it is deemed essential to provide a tax on futures trans- 
actions the tax should not exceed 1 cent per $100 of the value. 


The House adopted the view of the Department, and re- 
duced the tax from 3 cents to 1 cent. The Finance Com- 
mittee struck it all out, because we thought that if a tax 
of 3 cents would hurt, a tax of 1 cent would hurt also, but 
not so much. 


The present $-cent tax is excessive and a burden on the market, 
Moreover, with a rate of tax of 1 cent per $100 made to apply to 
all sales it is believed that the returns in revenue will be approxi- 
mately the same as under the present 3-cent tax in that there 
will result a larger volume of and a mding increase 
in the stability and flexibility of the market which will be of value 
both to producers and consumers. 

(c) During the period from May 10, 1934, to the end of De- 
cember 1937, the tax was 3 cents per $100, which rate of tax is 
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now in effect. During this same period the average price of No. 2 
hard winter wheat at Kansas City was $1.095 per bushel, whereas 
during the 8-year period from July 3, 1924, to June 21, 1932, with 
a tax of 1 cent per $100 the average price of the same grade of 
wheat at Kansas City was $1.154. During this first period of ap- 
proximately 3½ years, involving a tax rate of 3 cents, the average 
annual volume of trading in all wheat futures at Chicago was 

compared with an average annual volume of 
trading of 11,964,000,000 bushels during the 8-year period involving 
the 1-cent tax. Comparing these two periods, there was approxi- 
mately 40 percent more trading during the 8-year period under 
the 1-cent tax than during the 8 % - year period under the 3-cent tax. 

It is, af course, not claimed that the higher rate of tax was the 
cause of the lower average price or of the lower volume of trading. 
There are so many factors which enter into price and volume of 
trading that it is impossible to measure cause and effect. 

There is transmitted herewith a table showing the volume of 
trading in all grains on all markets by fiscal years ending June 
30 of the years designated. The totals listed in this table include 
scratch trades, i. e., futures bought and sold on the same day on 
the same market at the same price for the account of the same 
person, which trades are not taxed under the present law. In the 
case of grains, scratch trades represent from 25 to 30 percent of 
the total. The tax applies equally well to futures sales of com- 
modities other than grain, but figures covering the volume of 
trading for other commodities are not available. 


Very truly yours, 
J. W. T. DUVEL, Chief. 
Iask to have printed in the Recor the table accompanying 
Dr. Duvel’s letter. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
so ordered. 
The table is as follows: 


Without objection, it is 


Volume of trading in futures, all grains in all contract markets— 
Jor the fiscal year ended June 30 


[Thousands of bushels] 


18, 213, 781 
- 13,963, 833 
11, 919, 147 
12, 110, 086 
16, 672, 281 

Mr. CONNALLY. It may also be said that Canada at 
one time had a tax on these commodity transactions; and, 
on account of its experience, it repealed the tax. 

So that is all there is to the matter. The Finance Com- 
mittee was actuated by the letter of the Department of 
Agriculture, signed by Dr. Duvel. If the Senate wants to 
retain the 1-cent tax, all right; but it is the view of the 
committee that the tax is in reality a tax on the transac- 
tion. If it is wise to permit a future sale, it seems to me 
that a tax on the sale would be to that extent a deterrent; 
it would to that extent discourage transactions. If we 
want to destroy the commodity markets, let us destroy 
them; but if we are going to permit them to exist and have 
them regulated by the Government, why tax them? Why 
not put a tax on actual sales of wheat? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. As I construe the letter, it does not object 
to the I-cent tax. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The letter says that if the tax is to 
be retained, Dr. Duvel hopes it will be reduced to 1 cent, 
as I read the letter. That is why the House adopted the 
1-cent rate. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the Senate committee is 
recommending the entire repeal of the tax. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Now let me go on. 

Dr. Duvel was not personally present before the com- 
mittee; but he sent one of his assistants, Mr. Mehl, who 
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urged taking off all the tax. I read from Mr. Mehl’s 
testimony: . 

Senator WatsH. Do you expect us in this bill to bring about 
the remedy that you are suggesting? 

Mr. MEHL. Yes; I propose to indicate presently that this tax— 
and I am viewing it entirely from the standpoint of market 
utility—imposes a burden upon a special kind of trader only, 
the one least able to bear it and perform his proper function in 
the market. 


Later on, Mr. Mehl said, referring to the scalper: 

They are specialists, known as scalpers. They trade on short 
turns in the market and do not as a rule take even an overnight 
position. Their interest is in eights and quarters. The function 
of the scalper is to absorb a preponderance of selling orders or 
buying orders until such time as they are taken up by other 
traders, including hedgers. 


The point was made before the committee that the so- 
called scalpers gave the market flexibility, because the big 
operators would not buy on eighths and quarters. In other 
words, the big operators were not interested in fluctuations 
as small as eighths or quarters of a cent, I suppose, or 
hundredths of a cent; and it was stated that the scalpers 
would go in and buy on quarters and eighths, and therefore 
would prevent sudden fluctuations of the market, and would 
permit a gradual rise or a gradual decline, as the case 
might be. 

Mr. Mehl further testified as follows: 

If you will permit me, I would like to discuss for a moment 
what we consider the function of the so-called scalpers, or in- 
and-out traders. 

I was interested in reading some of the previous testimony, 
and particularly interested by the suggestion that perhaps this 
tax was intended to penalize the speculator. I don’t know any- 
thing about that, but if that were the purpose of the tax, it 
would fail of that purpose completely, because the big speculator 
is not interested in eighths and quarters; he is interested in 
finding a market trend, either up or down, and riding it for 
profits of 5 or 10 cents a bushel. Obviously, if a man goes in, 
say, and sells short 100,000 bushels of May wheat futures at $1 
a bushel, and a month later buys them back at 90 cents, he 
has made $10,000, and a tax of 3 cents would be only $30. That 
is no burden on that type of speculator. And if he could lose 
$10,000, he could also stand a tax of $30. 

But the tax does vitally affect this special group of traders 
which are commonly referred to as scalpers. The viewpoint of 
the in-and-out trader is entirely different from that of the gen- 
eral run of speculator. His attention is focused on the minute 
fluctuations during the day instead of on changes in fundamental 
conditions. The profits and the losses of the in-and-out trader 
are measured in terms of eighths and quarters of a cent a bushel. 


Mr. President, those are the reasons which actuated the 
committee in taking off the tax; that is, that we were 
regulating the exchanges, supposedly in the interest of the 
market, aiding the market in commodities, and that any tax 
which we levied on a transaction in the market was just that 
much of a discouragement to operations on the market. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Austin Donahey Lee Pope 
Bailey Duffy Lodge Radcliffe 
Bankhead Ellender Reames 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan Reynolds 
George McAdoo Russell 
Bilbo Gerry McCarran Schwartz 
rah Gibson McGill Sheppard 
Brown, Mich, Gillette McKellar Shipstead 
Bulkley Green McNary Smathers 
Bulow Hale Maloney Thomas, Okla, 
Burke Miller Townsend 
Byrd Hayden Milton 
Byrnes H Minton Tydings 
Capper Hill Murray Vandenberg 
Caraway Hitchcock Neely Van Nuys 
ark Holt orris Wagner 
Connally Hughes Nye Walsh 
Copeland Johnson, Calif, O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Davis Johnson, Colo Overton White 
Dieterich Pittman 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the amendment to be voted 
on is paragraph (j) on page 334, which provides for the 
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repeal of the tax of 3 cents per hundred dollars on sales 
of produce for future delivery. The provision inserted by the 
committee would repeal the tax of 3 cents per hundred dol- 
lars, which is the present law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
committee amendment on page 334. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when his name was called). On this 
particular amendment I have a pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey]. If I were at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “nay,” and I am informed that the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania, if present, would vote 
“yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass], who I understand has not voted. Therefore, I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. My colleague the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams] is detained on im- 
portant public business in our State. 

Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. AnpREws] and the Senator from Washington IMr. 
ScHWELLENBACH] are detained from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CnHavez], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Perper], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] are detained on important public business. 

I further announce that the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Bone], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] are detained in im- 
portant committee meetings. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] is de- 
tained in his State on official business, > 
3 Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is unavoidably de- 

n 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrrr and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LunpEENn] are attending, as 
members of the Delaware Valley Tercentenary Commission, 
the celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Swedish people in the United States. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Harck! has a general 
pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 
I am not advised how either of these Senators would vote 
if present. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Anprews] has a pair with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Minnesota would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—50 
Austin Copeland Hughes Pittman 
Bailey Davis Johnson, Colo Radcliffe 
Bankhead Dieterich King Reynolds 
Barkley Ellender Lodge Schwartz 
Berry George Logan Smathers 
Bilbo Gerry Lonergan Townsend 
Brown, Mich, Gillette McAdoo Truman 
Bulkley Green McKellar Tydings 
Byrd Maloney Van Nuys 
Byrnes Hayden Milton Wagner 
Caraway Minton Walsh 
Clark Hill O'Mahoney 
Connally Holt Overton 

NAYS—28 
Borah Gibson McNary Reames 
Bulow Hale Miller Russell 
Burke Hitchcock Murray Sheppard 
Capper Johnson, Calif Neely Thomas, Oki2, 
Donahey Lee Norris Vandenberg 
Duffy McCarran Nye Wheeler 
Frazier McGill Pope White 

NOT VOTING—18 

Adams Brown, N. H. La Follette Shipstead 
Andrews Chavez Lewis Smith 
Ashurst Glass Lundeen Thomas, Utah 
Bone Guffey Pepper 
Bridges Hatch Schwellenbach 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 1930 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8099) to amend 
certain administrative provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
and for other purposes, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. WautsH, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. CLARK, 
and Mr. VanpEenserc conferees on the part of the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the bill (S. 3735) to amend 
section 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended, to authorize loans to public agencies, to pro- 
vide credit facilities for business enterprises, and for other 
purposes. 

TAX REVISION 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9682) to provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment 
passed over is on page 340, line 5, where the committee pro- 
poses to strike out the words “Engelmann spruce.” The 
amendment was passed over at the instance of the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. DUFFY]. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, in this connection I merely 
desire to ask the chairman of the committee whether there 
was any discussion as to the inclusion of Norway pine. I 
notice the committee did strike out Engelmann spruce. I 
have no objection to that. In fact, I am in accord with 
that. However, I have received several communications 
from my State in which it has been pointed out that in 
Wisconsin and in upper Michigan there is still available a 
large quantity of white pine, and while some of the lumber 
dealers who perhaps have connections in Canada or are 
strictly in the retail business, are in favor of the committee 
action, the question was raised as to whether or not the 
proposed action would be unjust to those who were dealing 
in white pine, and who claim there is a sufficient amount, 
particularly for their pattern work, which I understood was 
the main concern of the people who desired to have Cana- 
dian white pine come into this country. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will say in answer to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that several witnesses appeared before the 
committee in reference to this question. The controversy 
seems to lie between the lumbermen of New England and the 
lumbermen of the Middle West and the West. I may say 
that a representative of the National Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion appeared before the committee and gave the views of 
that organization. The views of the New England Lumber- 
men’s Association were also given by its representatives. The 
committee was quite well advised as to the facts in connec- 
tion with the matter. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, I wish to quote one para- 
graph from a letter which I received from a very prominent 
lumberman of my State: 

The States of Wisconsin and upper Michigan still produce from 
50,000,000 to 75,000,000 board feet of white pine (Pinus strobus)— 

I notice in referring to white pine the expresison “Pinus 
strobus” is always used— 
lumber annually; Minnesota produces an equal amount or more, 
besides the Production of other sections mentioned above. Our 
experience is, and has been for a great many years, that we Gould 
furnish several times as much genuine white pine pattern lumber 
as we have been selling if a market could be found for it. 

I also received a letter from another very prominent ium- 
berman in my State to the same effect, pointing out that in 
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the Lake States, at least, there was a very considerable 
quantity of white pine which could not be lumbered if this 
tax were removed. I merely invite the attention of the 
Senate at this time to the fact that a serious question exists 
as to whether the bars should be let down in order that 
Canadian white pine might come in. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I find that the North- 
eastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, representing a 
great many mills in my State, in northern New York, is 
distressed over this proposal. I wish to read a short extract 
into the Recorp. The proposal under consideration, I un- 
derstand, is sponsored principally by one company. That 
company has depleted its American stands of lumber and 
gone into Canada. I wish to have the Rrecorp show exactly 
what is said in criticism. I quote from a communication 
which I have received: 

The proposed amendment is sponsored principally by one com- 
pany, which, having depleted its northern white and Norway pine 
in this country, has transferred its cutting operations into Can- 
ada and is desirous of avoiding payment of the import excise tax 
on the Canadian pine shipped into the United States. As evi- 
dence of this, the following is quoted from a letter written by 
Mr. A. A. D. Rahn, vice president of Shevlin Carpenter & Clarke 
Co., on February 8, 1937, to Senator Harrison, which letter is 
included (p. 14) in the report of the hearings. 

This is the quotation: 


Originally our white pine and Norway pine mills were located 
in Minnesota, but as the supply of these became depleted we 
moved into Canada across the line so that we would be able to 
pan er E OAE samy Renee yp br PE AEE Sora som tn nag for 
which no other species could be substituted. 

Mr. President, we are striving to improve business condi- 
tions in the United States. Why should we not give protec- 
tion to lumbermen in the United States who are seeking to 
operate their mills? Their business will be destroyed if this 
pine can come down from Canada without payment of tax 
and compete with our protected industries, 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I should like to make an 
inquiry of the chairman of the Finance Committee. There 
was no objection registered, was there, by those interested in 
this particular business to the withdrawing of northern 
white pine and Norway pine and western white spruce from 
the provisions of the statute? It was only as to Engelmann 
spruce, was it not, that request was made that it be stricken 
from the bill, because of the vast stands of that particular 
type of lumber in this country? 

Mr. HARRISON. What the Senator says is quite true, 
except there was a controversy between the northeastern 
lumber producers and the Norway pine and the western white 
pine producers. There was evidence on the part of some 
witnesses who stated that one of the interests which was 
very much in favor of shipping the lumber into this country 
without the proposed excise tax, had built a mill or two mills 
up in Canada. I may say, however, that the overwhelming 
testimony before the Senate committee favored the action 
of the committee and also what the House did. We ratified 
the action of the House with reference to those three prod- 
ucts, namely Norway pine, western white and northern white 
pine, but the provision with reference to Engelmann spruce 
was placed in the bill as an amendment on the floor of the 
House. It had not been considered by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. We struck it out because we did 
not think there was any justification for it. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in connection with Engel- 
mann spruce, the provision covering which the Senator from 
Mississippi has stated was eliminated from the bill, I have 
prepared a statement showing the necessity for eliminating 
Engelmann spruce from the provisions of the bill. Montana 
is a very heavy producer of Engelmann spruce, and the im- 
ported Engelmann spruce coming into this country is in 
direct competition with the Montana industry. I should like 
to have incorporated in the Recorp in connection with my 
remarks, the statement in support of the commitiee’s action 
on the matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
80 ordered. 
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The statement is as follows: 


In SUPPORT oF THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
G OUT ENGELMANN Spruce From SECTION 704 (c) 
(See p. 340, line 5, of H. R. 9682) 

Section 704 (c) of the pending revenue- bill, as reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee, provides for the exemption of north- 
ern white pine, Norway pine, and western white spruce lumber 
from the import excise tax which was originally enacted in th 
Revenue Act of 1932. 4 

The committee, after hearings, voted to strike out “Engelmann 
spruce” from this section. On this point I quote from the com- 
mittee report (see p. 43 of the report): 

“ELIMINATION OF EXEMPTION OF ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


“The House bill exempted from the tax imposed upon lumber 
by section 601 (c) (6) of the Revenue Act of 1932, northern 
white pine, Norway pine, ann spruce, and western white 
spruce. The committee believes that this exemption is justified 
except as to Engelmann spruce. Considerable testimony was 
presented to the committee showing that very large quantities 
of Engelmann spruce are available in the United States with 
which imported spruce of this variety would compete. The re- 
ported bill therefore eliminates the exemption of Engelmann 
spruce from the tax imposed by section 601 (c) (6) of the 
Revenue Act of 1932.” 

The domestic lumber industry, through the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and also through the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (representing about 20,000 lumber 
distributors), has stated that it does not object to the exemption 
from the tax of the three species, northern white pine, Norway 
pine, and western white spruce; to the fourth, Engelmann 
spruce, they do offer objections. The Western Pine Association, to 
which the lumber manufacturers of Montana belong, is one of 
the constituent members of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and takes the same position. They base this position 
upon their belief that reasonable and effective protective tarifs 
should be maintained only on those kinds of imported lumber 
which are plentiful in the United States. 

Northern white pine, Norway pine, and western white spruce 
are not in plentiful supply in the United States, and the domestic 
industry, including the lumber industry of my State, has stated 
that it does not object to their exemption from the excise tax. 
Engelmann spruce, on the other hand, is in plentiful supply and 
import protection on lumber of this kind not only is highly desir- 
able but is a real necessity.. Montana and the other Rocky Moun- 
tain States are particularly interested in this matter. We produce 
more than 12,000,000 feet of Engelmann spruce lumber in Mon- 
tana every year. The imported Engelmann spruce lumber, esti- 
mated at 80,000,000 feet, enters the markets of our Montana mills 
and competes directly with our own production. The same is not 
true of the other three species which it is proposed to exempt. 

There is plenty of Engelmann spruce timber in this country, 
not only to fill present requirements but to take care of our needs 
far into the future. The Forest Service has estimated that there 
is in excess of 49,000,000,000 feet of Engelmann spruce in the 
following States: Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, South Da- 
kota, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. 

At the current rate of cutting, this virgin timber supply of 
Engelmann spruce alone will last several hundred years, and mak- 
ing proper allowance for regrowth, the supply is perpetual. Being 
in such tremendous surplus supply, Engelmann spruce offers a 
fundamentally different tariff problem than northern white pine, 
Norway pine, and western white spruce. The virgin timber supply 
of these latter three species, according to investigations of the 
Tariff Commission, and to imports of the lumber industry itself, 
is almost exhausted. Therefore, imports are not undesirable, as 
there is a substantial domestic demand for wood of their peculiar 
qualities. The imports do not compete in any substantial way 
with the relatively small remaining domestic production; rather, 
imports are supplemental to inadequate domestic supplies. 

The exemption of these three species as provided in section 704 
(c) is reasonable and is largely noncontroversial. The inclusion of 
Engelmann spruce in the exemption is unreasonable and highly 
controversial. It opens the entire subject of lumber tariff pro- 
tection at a most inappropriate time. 

The lumber industry has taken a very moderate position on the 
tariff. They have asked that tariff -protection should be con- 
tinued only where the competition is keen and direct. They have 
said that they have no objection to free entry of lumber, which, 
while competitive in a general way, is not subject to such direct 
and keen competition. 

It is reasonable, therefore, to ask that the Senate concur in 
the Finance Committee amendment, in striking the words Engel- 
mann spruce” (at page 340, line 5) from section 704 (c) of the 
bill. These words were inserted on the floor of the House after 
an extensive hearing before the Ways and Means Committee had 
failed to justify their inclusion by the House committee in the 
proposed exemption. 

OPPOSITION OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY TO REMOVAL OF EXCISE TAX FROM 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE 

1. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, represent- 
ing practically all lumber producers and manufacturers in the 
United States (1,000 sawmills and 300,000 to 500,000 employees) 
protested before the Finance Committee the exemption of Engel- 
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mann spruce from the excise tax, because such spruce is in sur- 
plus supply in this country. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in this matter 
represented the following groups of manufacturers of lumber in 
the United States: 

American Walnut Manufacturers Association; Appalachian Hard- 
wood Manufacturers, Inc.; California Redwood Association; Doug- 
las Fir Plywood Association; Mahogany Association, Inc.; Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association; Northern Hemlock and Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Association; Northern Pine Manufacturers 
Association; Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association; Southern 
Hardwood Producers, Inc.; Southern Pine Association; The Veneer 
Association; West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; Western Pine 
Association. 

(The Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers Association, also a 
member of the national association, is the only association dis- 
senting from the position of the national. It should be noted 
that the Northeastern region, which this association represents, 
produces only 1.2 percent of the total United States lumber 
production.) 

(2) Tariff position of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. (a) In re removal of excise tax on northern white 
pine, Norway pine, and western white spruce. 

In 1985 in connection with the negotiation of a trade agree- 
ment with Canada, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion directly recommended that: 

“With respect to species of lumber relatively scarce or com- 
mercially nonexistent in the United States, i. e., northern white 
pine, Norway pine, and western white spruce, that the import 
duties and taxes be reduced to the extent which the law permits.” 

This position was supported by the great majority of the 
associations in the industry. 

Thus the national association, with the exception of the 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers Association, views the ex- 
emption of northern white pine, Norway pine, and western white 
spruce as reasonable and largely noncontroversial. This reason- 
able position of not protection for scarce species has gen- 
eral support throughout the lumber industry. 

(b) Opposing repeal of excise tax on Englemann spruce. 

The national association also recommended that: “Reasonable 
and effective protective tariffs be maintained on imported lumber 
of species in surplus supply in the United States and on imported 
lumber directly supplanting lumber of species in surplus supply in 
the United States.” 

This view is generally supported throughout the lumber industry, 
so that whereas the lumber industry has no objection to the ex- 
emption of the scarce woods, northern white pine, Norway pine, and 
western white spruce, from the excise tax, yet the industry does 
object to removing the excise tax from Englemann spruce, which 
is in large timber surplus in this country. 

(3) Conclusion, 

There is an opportunity on the part of the Congress to deal with 
this controversial tariff matter in a manner which will further 
reduce the likelihood of controversy. The principle back of that is 
the majority of groups in the industry are not disposed to further 
ask tariff protection on species which collectively they regard as 
scarce, which are in fact commercially nonexistent in this coun- 
try. They are equally willing, so far as they are able to do so, to 
secure the maintenance of a reasonable protection for those woods 
which are not generally present and no prospective surplus supply 
in this country. Northern white pine, Norway pine, and western 
white spruce they specifically regard as in the classification of 
scarce species or commercially nonexistent species for which there 
is a substantial consumer demand in this country and for which 
the American supplies are regarded as scarce. 

On the other hand, since Engelmann spruce is a distinctly sur- 
plus species of lumber in this country, the lumber industry very 
much objects to the removal of the excise tax therefrom. 


EXPLANATION OF SECTION 704 (C), EXEMPTING NORTHERN WHITE PINE, 
NORWAY PINE, AND WESTERN WHITE SPRUCE FROM THE EXCISE TAX 
The Senate Finance Committee have concurred in the recom- 

mendation of the House Ways and Means Committee and also of 
the House itself that, as provided by section 704 (c), three species 
of wood, namely, northern white pine, Norway pine, and western 
white spruce, when imported into this country, shall be exempted 
from the excise tax. These woods, according to investigations 
made by the Tariff Commission, are scarce in supply in this 
country, the forests thereof having been depleted, and imports are 
supplemental to inadequate domestic supplies, 

In order to avoid administrative difficulties, the three kinds of 
woods exempted from the excise tax have been described in con- 
formity to terms and usages in the lumber trade. 

Northern white pine and Norway pine are produced chiefly in 
Canada, in Ontario, and to some extent in Quebec, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia. These woods often grow in mixed stands and are 
easily distinguishable from other kinds of pine. They are known 
in the lumber trade by the designations indicated, although they 
are often marketed together as northern pine because commercial 
grading rules permit it. 

Western white spruce is the commercial designation in the United 
States of a particular type of lumber which is produced in Canada 
from trees which grow only in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta. Western white spruce consists entirely of white 
spruce, with no admixture of any other species. 

Western -white spruce is easily distinguishable by the lumber 
trade from all other kinds of spruce. It is never free from knots, 
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and the fiber of the wood around the knots is curly and inter- 
grown with the knots, Its knots are small. In color it is “light 
yellow, with hardly distinguishable sapwood,” It is lighter in 
weight than any other type of spruce, and by weight alone, there- 
fore, is distinguishable from the other kinds of spruce. 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I wish merely to contribute one 
sentence to this discussion. There are nearly 50,000,000,000 
board feet of Engelmann spruce in this country. There are 
vast stands of it. It is a highly competitive type of lumber, 
and, at the present rate of cutting, the stands of Engelmann 
spruce are sufficient to take care of several hundred years 
of cutting. I think that ought to answer the question. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi allow this matter to go over? I am trying to perfect 
an amendment which I wish to offer. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the Senator from Mississippi 
would do anything for the Senator from Maine; but I may 
say that this is the only remaining committee amendment 
to the bill which is undisposed of. I have one other amend- 
ment which I shall offer at the instance of the committee. 
I had very much hoped to get this matter out of the way as 
soon as possible, because under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the Senate committee amendments must be out 
of the way before individual amendments may be offered. 

Mr. HALE. I should like to ask unanimous consent to 
have the amendment passed over and take it up later out of 
order. 

Mr, HARRISON. The Senator will be ready within the 
next hour or so, will he not? 

Mr. HALE. I hope so. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to finish this bill this afternoon, 
if there is any way in the world to do it. 

I ask that the committee amendment be passed over for 
the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Mississippi that the Senate com- 
mittee amendment dealing with Engelmann spruce be tempo- 
rarily laid aside? The Chair hears none, and the amendment 
will be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I desire to get some infor- 
mation with relation to charitable and other contributions 
as they would be affected by the bill as now framed. Under 
the language proposed, gifts to a domestic corporation, or a 
domestic trust, or domestic community chest operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or edu- 
cational purposes, and so on, are exempt from taxation. I 
have in mind a domestic corporation which is nonprofit 
making, and the purpose of which is purely charitable, but 
some of the gifts made to this domestic corporation are used 
outside of the United States. The question I wish to ask is 
whether the mere fact that some of these charitable gifts are 
used outside of the United States in any way affects the 
situation, and whether nevertheless gifts to such domestic 
corporations are exempt from taxation? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is correct. It would make 
no difference if the outlay were outside the United States. 
If the corporation is a domestic corporation, the exemption 
applies. 

Mr. President, I offer an amendment which was considered 
at some length by the committee, and which I am offering 
at the instance of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Mississippi on behalf of the committee 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 356, after line 16, it is 
proposed to insert: 

Sec. 813. Remission of interest and penalties on taxes imposed 
by the Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918 upon citizens in a possession 
of the United States and certain domestic corporations. 

(a) Deficiencies in income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes 
imposed by the Revenue Act of 1917 or the Revenue Act of 1918 for 
any taxable year shall, in the case of the following taxpayers, be 
assessed, collected, and paid, without the assessment, collection, 
or payment of interest incurred prior to July 1, 1939, or of penal- 


ties, additional amounts, or additions to tax, prior to 
the date of the enactment of this act: 
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(1) Individuals who were bona fide residents of a possession 
of the United States for more than 6 months during such taxable 
year and who were taxable as citizens of the United States; and 

(2) Domestic corporations which for such taxable year would 
have been entitled to the benefits of section 262 of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 had such section formed a part of the Revenue Act 
of 1917 or the Revenue Act of 1918. 

(b) If, in the case of taxpayers described in subsection (a), any 
deficiency referred to in such subsection is not paid on or before 
June 30, 1939, then, notwithstanding the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, interest at the rate of 6 percent per annum 
shall Led wear on such unpaid amount from such date until 
it is paid. 

(c) No distraint or other proceeding for the collection of such 
ee shall be made, begun, or prosecuted prior to July 1, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I should like to offer for 
inclusion in the Recorp an explanation of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
explanation will be printed in the RECORD. 

The explanation is as follows: 


This committee amendment is a relief provision, made in the 
interest of fairness and equity, to deal with a difficult situation 
in the Philippine Islands. It has been represented to the com- 
mittee by the High Commissioner to the Philippine Islands and 
other witnesses that a serious situation has developed in the Is- 
lands by reason of efforts made by the Treasury Department in 
recent years to collect deficiencies in tax for the years governed by 
the Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918, from citizens of the United 
States who were residents of the islands during all or some of those 
years, and from domestic corporations doing business chiefly in 
the islands during such years, Such deficiencies arise principally 
with respect to income derived from sources within the islands. 
It appears that there was widespread misapprehension among tax- 
payers in the islands as to their Federal tax liabilities and that 
no systematic effort was made by the Government, prior to the 
beginning of the present administration, to collect the delinquent 
taxes, and that the taxpayers may have been further misled by 
various statements made by officials that no effort to collect them 
would be made. Since the statute of limitations never runs in 
cases where no returns are filed, many of such taxpayers are 
liable, not only for the amount of the deficiency in tax, but for 
penalties and accumulated interest in amounts so large that full 
payment at this late date would be ruinous to them. 

The committee believes that a sufficient measure of relief from 
the hardships of this situation will be granted by providing for 
the collection of the delinquent taxes without the interest addi- 
tions to tax, and penalties otherwise required by law. Such lim- 
ited relief will avoid an unjustified discrimination against other 
taxpayers similarly situated, who have paid taxes for these years, 
in whole or in part, which discrimination would result in these 
unpaid tax liabilities should be abated in full, 

In order to provide a reasonable additional period for such 
delinquent taxpayers to raise the funds n to pay such 
deficiencies, the amendment further provides for the suspension of 
collection proceedings with reference thereto until July 1, 1939. 
Interest will begin to run on July 1, 1939, with respect to such 
deficiencies not paid before that date. The relief from additions 
to tax and penalties provided by the amendment does not apply to 
conduct of such taxpayers occurring after the date of the enact- 
ment of the bill, such as the filing of false returns or false offers 
in compromise with respect to taxes for the years covered by 
the amendment. No credits or refunds will be made as a result 
of the adoption of this amendment. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to inquire the 
purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will say to the Senator that no amend- 
ment received more discussion in the committee than this 
amendment, which finally was agreed upon by the Commit- 
tee on Finance. It deals with the taxes of American citizens 
in the Philippines during the years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 
1920, on incomes derived from sources wholly within the 
Philippine Islands, and not from sources originating in the 
United States. 

It will be recalled that after the war great encouragement 
was given to American citizens to go to the Philippine Islands 
to help build up the islands, and some encouragement was 
given to business. Many of the soldiers who had fought in 
the Spanish-American War remained in the Philippines. As 
I remember, the evidence showed that at one time we sent to 
the Philippines 500 school teachers to help educate the 
Filipinos. 

In 1916 we passed a law which provided that American 
citizens living in the Philippines and doing business in the 
Philippines should pay no income tax on incomes derived 
from sources in the Philippine Islands but that the tax 
should be paid to the Philippine government. The law was 
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enacted for the purpose of encouraging and maintaining the 
Philippine government. 

Later the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals held that an 
American citizen doing business in the Philippines, not- 
withstanding the law, was subject to the Federal income tax. 
The Senate then adopted an amendment abating the tax; 
but the amendment was lost in conference, and nothing was 
ever done about it. Many high authorities in the United 
States said that American citizens in the Philippines would 
not have to pay such a tax. Those authorities included Mr. 
Taft, former Speaker Longworth of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and every Secretary of War since the law was 
enacted. So nothing was done about collecting such taxes. 
American citizens in the Philippines paid their taxes to the 
Philippine government. 

However, in 1933 the Treasury Department got busy and 
went into the Philippines to collect the taxes which the 
Department said had been due, under the court decision to 
which I have referred, for more than 20 years, including the 
penalty and the interest. 

The Senator can easily conceive that such a tax would 
ruin many persons. Governor McNutt appeared before the 
Finance Committee, as did former Senator Hawes, and other 
witnesses. The Secretary of War asked us to abate the tax 
under the circumstances. The committee thought it was 
most just to do it. I wanted to abate it all. That was the 
position I took in the committee. However, a compromise 
was effected. The vote as between wiping out the tax en- 
tirely and abating it was very close, The amendment under 
discussion does not relieve American citizens from all the tax. 
It relieves them only of the penalty and the interest on taxes 
in 1917, 1918, 1919, or 1920. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi on behalf of the committee., 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GIBSON. Yesterday I issued a statement relating to 
the Federal tax question as it affected American citizens do- 
ing business in the Philippines, which was carried by the 
Associated Press. I ask unanimos consent that this state- 
ment be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in connection 
with the consideration of section 251, and also the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
son] incorporating section 813. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


I applaud the generosity of the Senate Finance Committee in 
approving the Herring amendment to section 251 of the pending 
tax bill, waiving the penalties and interest on the tax recently 
discovered to be payable by Americans in the Philippines during a 
period of a fifth of a century last past. 

As the collection of such accumulated tax will crush the tax- 
payers and end their careers in the Philippines in poverty and 
failure, I was hoping that the committee would go the entire way 
and remit the tax itself, as urged by Secretary of War Woodring, 
High Commissioner McNutt, their predecessors in office, and many 
disinterested Americans, 

I commend the spirit of the Americans in the Philippines in 
appreciating what the committee has done for them, however little 
that may be, and I can understand their reluctance in bringing the 
Clark amendment to the Senate floor. 

The expressed readiness of the largest American taxpayer in the 
islands to waive any benefits that might accrue to him under the 
amendment appeals to me strongly, as it should also to my col- 
leagues. 

My acquaintance with the Clark amendment, dating only a 
week ago, has convinced me that there is plenty of actual and 
potential sympathetic interest in Congress in favor of it at present. 

I also understand that certain farm leaders who have constantly 
and consistently opposed any economic concession to the Philip- 
pines have expressed themselves in private as favoring its enact- 
ment into law. 

Obviously, its elemental justice is compelling wide support. 

I am informed that Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Roswell 
Magill did not oppose the Clark amendment but merely called 
attention to the difficulties involved in making refunds to those 
who did pay their taxes. He clearly stated that he left the matter 


of the disposal of the amendment with the committee as a question 
of congressional policy. 

It is assured that any work that may be done henceforth for the 
amendment will not be used to the prejudice of the taxpayer. 
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As a United States Senator, realizing that the amendment has 
many friends now, I shall, probably with a Democratic colleague, 
the proper occasion arising, urge a vote in the Senate on the Clark 
amendment. 

Meantime I shall see that the Herring amendment is retained in 
the bill and then approved in the Senate-House conference. Need- 
less to say, I am solely responsible for the course I am going to 
pursue as above outlined. 

Subject to further study, I have formed several ideas which I 
advance for consideration. They are as follows: 

1. The Herring amendment gives the taxpayers until June 30, 
1939, to pay their taxes. It occurs to me that the od should 
be extended or an installment method of payment devised to 
avert their bankruptcy. 

2. That an equalization tax be levied on foreigners to place 
their American competitors on the same basis and remove their 
advantage over Americans. 

3. Such equalization tax, as well as the tax that Americans may 
pay in the future, should be returned to the Philippine treasury. 

The last mentioned suggestion will benefit not only the Philip- 
pines but it will also be of direct aid to the American and other 
taxpayers in the islands by relieving them of possible increase of 
Philippine taxes, while such action will stand the test of the 
Federal fiscal policy. 


Mr. LEE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me in order that I may submit a unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LEE. I do. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yesterday the Senate adopted a com- 
mittee amendment to the pending bill relative to an excise 
tax on pork products. It was my intention to submit an 
amendment to the committee amendment. Due to illness, 
I was unable to be present. I have no desire to try to 
reopen the matter for consideration, but I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment which I intended to submit 
may be printed in the Recorp for information, and such 
consideration as the conference committee may see fit to 
give it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
suggested amendment will be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment intended to have been submitted by Mr. 
GILLETTE is as follows: 

Amendment intended to have been proposed by Mr. GILLETTE as 
an amendment to the committee amendment striking out section 
703 of H. R. 9682, commencing with line 8, page 338, down to and 
including line 23 on said page: In lieu of the stricken matter in- 
sert the following: 

“Section 601 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, is 
further See by adding at the end thereof the following new 
Pee Bams or other pork in airtight containers, 2% cents per 
pound.” 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, there is a committee 
amendment pending which I should like to have stated and 
acted upon, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was advised 
that all committee amendments had been disposed of. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has been recognized and has the 
floor. Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oklahoma permit me to state that the amendment referred 
to by the Senator from Connecticut is a committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 27, after the period in 
line 8, it is proposed to insert the following: 


The cost of goods sold during any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1938, may be computed upon the last-in, first-out 
basis if such basis conforms as nearly as may be to the best ac- 
counting practice in the trade or business and is regularly employed 
in keeping the books or records of the taxpayer; and the change to 
such basis shall be made for any year in accordance with such 
regulations as the Commissioner, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, may prescribe as necessary to prevent the avoidance of tax. 
Any taxpayer who, for any taxable year, is permitted under the 
preceding sentence to change to such basis shall be considered to 
have made an irrevocable election with respect to such year and 
future taxable years and shall not be permitted to change from 
such basis in any subsequent taxable year. 


1938 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, it was the general pur- 
pose of Congress, in enacting section 22 (c) of the several 
revenue acts, to have the income of a taxpayer, where inyen- 
tories were involyed, computed in accordance with sound 
accounting practice, which might, of course, vary in differ- 
ent industries. Thus, in certain industries, such as non- 
ferrous metal smelting and fabricating, hide and leather 
tanning, the last-in and first-out method of taking inven- 
tories, proposed by the amendment, is recognized by the lead- 
ing accounting authorities as most accurately reflecting in- 
come. It is employed on their books in preparing published 
reports to stockholders and the New York Stock Exchange, 
in declaring dividends, and in statements filed with and 
approved by the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Doubt has arisen, however, as to its permissibility for tax 
purposes. The amendment is designed to eliminate that 
doubt. 

The amendment specifically limits the use of the last-in 
first-out method to those taxpayers who regularly keep their 
books or records in accordance therewith, and who are en- 
gaged in trades or businesses in which the method is recog- 
nized as conforming to the best accounting practice. 
Change to such method may be made only in accordance with 
such regulations as the Treasury may prescribe, and cannot 
occur, under the amendment, before January 1, 1939. 

It is obvious that this method of taking inventories will 
not affect the revenues. Over a period, the amount of in- 
come of any taxpayer will in the aggregate be substantially 
the same. But the methods of accounting now permitted 
for tax purposes distort the distribution of that income 
among the several years, exaggerating profits in one year and 
losses in another in a manner wholly at variance with the 
conduct of the business. This amendment will tend to stabi- 
lize the revenue without reducing its amount, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, I wish to 
supplement the remarks of the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Lonercan!], with respect to the committee 
amendment to section 22 (c), which he has offered on be- 
half of the committee. I desire to state briefly the reasons 
why I supported the amendment in the committee and why 
I now urge that the Senate follow the committee’s action. 

First, I believe that any industry should be permitted to 
use the best accounting method in the industry in com- 
puting its taxable net income. 

Second, an industry should be permitted to use the same 
accounting methods for computing its taxable net income 
as it uses in keeping its books and records, reporting to 
stockholders, and to the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, for determining its dividend policies and for all other 
corporate purposes. 

Third, the amendment will not result in any immediate 
loss of revenue, and I believe that use of the best account- 
ing methods will inevitably work to the advantage of the 
revenue in the long run. 

Since the amendment limits the use of the last - in first-out 
method of taking inventories to those industries which 
keep their books and records on such basis and where 
the method is recognized as the best accounting practice, I 
am confident that there would be no objection by any one to 
the amendment were it not for the recent claim of the 
Treasury Department that it will result in revenue losses 
so great as to require its defeat. In order to appreciate the 
significance of the Treasury’s claim, I think it appropriate 
to review briefly the history of the amendment to date. 

In the hearings on the 1936 revenue bill, representatives 
of the industries which are interested in the amendment 
appeared before the Senate Finance Committee and asked 
for its adoption at that time. The Committee took no ac- 
tion, however, aside from referring the matter to the Treas- 
ury Department, by reason of its understanding that the 

Department agreed that the matter could be 
handled by rules and regulations. In spite of the persistent 
efforts of the industries involved, however, they were turned 
down by the Treasury Department in 1936, again in 1937, 
and most recently in 1938. 
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Accordingly, they appeared again before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee in the hearings on the pending bill and 
repeated their request for legislation. The committee 
assured them that the matter would receive full considera- 
tion and referred them to the Treasury Department experts 
assigned to the bill. Conferences were held with them and 
with officials of the Bureau of Internal Revenue for the 
purpose of determining what objections the Treasury Depart- 
ment might have to the adoption of the amendment which 
had been offered. 

The objections raised in these conferences were obviously 
inadequate to justify the rejection of the amendment. To 
many of us they indicated clearly a mere bureaucratic dis- 
inclination on the part of the Treasury to deviate from a 
general rule in spite of its impropriety under certain special 
conditions. 

But now, in the last few days, after all these conferences 
over the past 3 years, and after all other objections have 
been answered, the Treasury Department for the first time 
and in executive session advises us that the amendment will 
result in the loss of revenue running into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Not only is there a clear indication from 
what I have said that this claim on the part of the Treasury 
Department represents a last-minute effort to discredit the 
amendment, but in addition it is obvious to anyone ac- 
quainted with the amendment that the assertion of the - 
Treasury Department with respect to revenue losses is utterly 
ridiculous. 

The testimony offered at the hearings before both the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee makes it clear that the application of this method 
is limited to certain processing and fabricating industries 
and that it should not and cannot be applied to ordinary 
trading and manufacturing enterprises. The conditions 
which an industry must meet are fully described and the 
requirement of the amendment that the use of the last-in 
first-out method conform to the best accounting practice of 
the trade or business will prohibit the use of the method 
except in industries which clearly meet this test. 

Statistics published by the United States Treasury De- 
partment indicate, for 1934, the latest year for which they 
are available, that the total taxable income of taxpaying 
corporations which might use last-in first-out could not be 
more than $280,000,000 and the total tax paid on the entire 
taxable net income could not be more than $40,000,000. 
Corporations in the same classification had a combined def- 
icit of $278,000,000 for that year. Because of the method 
of classification employed, these figures are without doubt 
excessive as the classifications are so broad that many tax- 
payers not entitled to last-in first-out must be included. 
Certainly they represent the maximum income and tax in- 
volved for that year. Even if the impossible occurred, and 
the result of revising these returns to a last-in first-out basis 
were to eliminate the entire taxable income from inventories, 
the effect on the revenue would necessarily be limited to a 
small percentage of this $40,000,000. 

While the merits of an accounting method should not be 
judged by the amount of taxable income it shows, no method 
should be adopted which will reduce taxable income over a 
period of years or which arbitrarily shifts income from one 
year to another. 

The last-in first-out method does neither, and if adopted 
in a period of declining prices will result in somewhat higher 
taxes in the year of adoption. Thereafter taxes will be 
paid on realized income, resulting in a steadier revenue than 
that resulting from the application of the first-in first-out 
method, but, over a period of years, the taxable income will 
be substantially the same. 

The taxpayers who are affected by this amendment are not 
interested in any tax advantage to be realized from starting 
in a year of steady or advancing prices. I offered the 
amendment myself in committee that fixed the starting 
period of January 1, 1939, which falls into the unpredictable 
future. I am told that the industries involved would be 
willing to have the effective date begin in 1937, a year in 
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which there would be an obvious immediate disadvantage to 
the taxpayer in order to dispel the Treasury’s alleged fears. 

A great loss of revenue for a period of years is obviously 
impossible under the last-in first-out method. First, the 
number of industries affected is not large. Second, as long 
as commodity prices do not change the results are the same 
on any method. Third, if prices do change, any- differences 
in income in particular years will be canceled when prices 
reach the level at which the last-in first-out method is 
adopted. 

Figures for all industries affected are not available, but 
those for the copper and brass fabricating industry, a rep- 
resentative industry conforming to the requirements of the 
amendment, indicate that the income of the industry for the 
period from January 1, 1930, to December 31, 1937, under 
the last-in first-out method, net after losses, would have 
amounted to some $8,000,000. On the first-in first-out 
method there would have been shown a net loss for the 8 
years of some $8,500,000, brought about by the exaggeration 

of losses in 1930, 1931, and 1932. The difference in tax 
would have averaged, for the entire industry, about $60,000 
less per year on the last-in first-out basis than on the first-in 
first-out basis—a remarkably close approximation consid- 
ering the very heavy inventory write-offs on the first-in first- 
out basis in 1930, 1931, and 1932 which amounted to nearly 
$50,000,000. 

In 1937, however, a period of falling prices, taxable income 
was some $1,500,000 greater on the last-in first-out basis 
than on the first-in first-out basis, and it is in this year that 
the taxpayers are willing to adopt the last-in first-out 
method, although it involves an immediate additional tax 
on $1,500,000. ; 

So far as can now be seen, commodity prices do not appear 
to be in a rising cycle. Lack of demand and oversupply of 
many basic commodities at the present time may force lower 
prices before the close of the year. In any event, a rapid 
rise by the end of 1938 seems most unlikely. 

Taxpayers would not, therefore, receive much, if any, bene- 
fit from the change to last-in first-out in 1938. A change as 
at January 1, 1937, might well be the best way to safeguard 
the revenue and to insure a starting point not too high nor 
too low in the price cycle. The industries involved are will- 
ing to accept this date as a starting point—which conclusively 
establishes their good faith. 

Why should taxpayers demand the right to use a method 
which would give them no ultimate tax advantage? Because 
they do not wish to pay on income as it is indicated by a 
marked-up inventory which will again be marked down later 
on. The anticipation of income and tax payments in a ris- 
ing market places an insupportable burden on the taxpayer, 
particularly if the business is expanding or is poorly financed. 
The decrease in tax payments in a falling market when the 
taxpayer is better able to pay is by no means a compensating 
advantage. 

Conversely the use of the first-in first-out method in in- 
dustries to which it is not adapted results in the collection 
of large taxes in periods of rising prices and small or no 
taxes in periods of falling prices, thus accentuating the irreg- 
ularities of our tax system and reducing the capacity of tax- 
payers to pay taxes. 

The last-in first-out method properly applied and admin- 
istered is an aid to the establishment of a stable and effi- 
cient taxing system, a force tending toward steadier rey- 
enues and more reliable estimates and, in the long run, a 
means of securing additional revenue through the increased 
prosperity and ability to pay of the taxpayers to whom the 
use of this method is now denied. 

I hope I have succeeded in setting forth my reasons for 
supporting the committee amendment now under consid- 
eration. I am confident that the same reasons will impel 
the Senate to approve the action which its committee has 
taken. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this amendment caused 
some controversy in the committee. I did not support the 
amendment in the committee; but I am perfectly willing to 
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let it go to conference, so that we may look into the subject 
further. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think the issue is 
& very important one, and must have very careful scrutiny. 
However, if the Senator from Mississippi desires to take the 
amendment to conference to give it further consideration, 
I shall not at this time delay action on the bill by going 
into the intricacies of this very important question of 
accounting. 

Mr. HARRISON. I can assure the Senator that the mat- 
ter will receive very close scrutiny. The Senator from 
Connecticut should be congratulated on his perseverance 
and ability to obtain consideration of the matter in a com- 
mittee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 317, between lines 18 
and 19, it is proposed to insert the following new section: 
Pepa Amendment of section 3 of the Liquor Enforcement Act 

Section 3 of the Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936 is hereby 
erties 2 th) -Whosver mall ‘tebport, bing” ob. DDAN 
toxioating liquor into any State in’ which. aif: sales (except foe 
scientific, sacramental, medicinal, or mechanical purposes) of in- 
toxicating liquor are prohibited, otherwise than in the course of 
continuous interstate transportation through such State, or at- 
tempt so to do, or assist in so doing, shall, if the tion, 
bringing, or tion of such intoxicating liquor into such 
State is prohibited by the laws thereof, be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both. All intoxicating quor imported, 
brought, or into any such State, otherwise than in 
the course of continuous interstate transportation through such 
State, except when consigned to a dealer in intoxicating liquor for 
scientific, sacramental, medicinal, or mechanical p „ shall 
be presumed to have been imported, brought, or tra: into 
such State contrary to the provisions of this section, and the bur- 
Gee 2 e e fo: rebut radhi 

“(b) or the purposes of this section ‘intoxicating liquor’ shall 
be defined in the manner in which it is defined by the laws of the 
State into which it is imported, brought, or transported.” -~ 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment so that it will apply at the proper 
place, since some committee amendments have changed the 
form in which the bill is printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is advised 
that the proper place is page 351, after line 21, to insert 
the amendment as a new section. 

Mr. LEE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the committee was very kind and generous 
in hearing me present this amendment. The committee de- 
clined to accept the amendment, I am persuaded, not be- 
cause they did not believe in its purpose, but because they 
were persuaded, perhaps, that it was not fitting to attach 
it to this bill. 

I wish to make four contentions. First, that this admin- 
istration is pledged to protect the dry States from the impor- 
tation of liquor. 

Second, that the Treasury Department has sabotaged the 
law. 

Third, that bootleg liquor is now flooding the State of 
Oklahoma; and 

Fourth, that this amendment is the only method of giv- 
ing immediate relief. 4 

As to the first contention that this administration is 
pledged to protect dry States from the importation of liquor, 
I wish to quote from the Democratic platform of 1932. 
After the paragraph which declared for the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment, the Democratic Party, in order to 
give assurance to dry States that they would be protected, 
pledged itself in its platform as follows: 

We demand that the Federal Government effectively exercise 


its power to enable the States to protect themselves against 
importation of intoxicating liquors in violation of their laws. 
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Then, again, I wish to quote the words of the Democratic 
candidate, Franklin D. Roosevelt, in his acceptance speech 
at the Chicago convention in 1932: 

I say to you now that from this date on the eighteenth amend- 
ment is doomed. When that happens we, as Democrats must and 
will, rightly and morally, enable the States to protect themselves 
against the importation of intoxicating liquor where such impor- 
tations may violate their State laws 

Then followed the adoption of the twenty-first amend- 
ment by the Congress of the United States first and by the 
State conventions afterward. The first paragraph of the 
twenty-first amendment repealed the eighteenth amend- 
ment. The second paragraph guaranteed protection to the 
dry States in the following language: 

The transportation or importation into any State, Territory, or 
possession of the United States, for delivery or use therein, of 
intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby 
prohibited. 

Then on December 5, 1933, President Roosevelt, in pro- 
claiming the date of repeal of the eighteenth amendment, 
in order further to emphasize the guaranty of protection 
for the dry States, made this significant statement: 

I call specific attention to the authority — by the twenty- 
first amendment to the Government to prohibit transportation 
or importation of intoxicating liquors into any State in violation 
of the law of such State. 

There was no doubt in the minds of the average citizens 
of the United States that it was the intent and purpose of 
the Federal Government to protect dry States from the im- 
portation of liquor. Ministers of the gospel who were op- 
posed to repeal itself quoted the President’s words with the 
full belief that the States could still remain dry and have 
the protection of the Federal Government. Members of the 
Democratic Party in their campaign speeches assured the 
people of dry States that they would have Federal protection 
from the importation of liquor. In fact, the question was 
never raised, nor was it ever doubted even by the opponents 
of repeal that ‘the Federal Government would give Federal 
protection to the dry States. 

The language of the twenty-first amendment was so plain 
that there was no room for doubt. It says, in pure, un- 
e English: 

e transportation or importation into any State, Territory, or 
poner of the United States, for delivery or use therein, of 

S re ee ee ee is hereby 


It is so plain that “the wayfaring man though a fool need 
not err therein.” It is so plain that “he who runs may read.” 
This administration is unequivocally pledged to protect 
the dry States from the importation of liquor. 
THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT SABOTAGES THE LAW 

After the repeal of the eighteenth amendment the dry 
States had ample protection under the law which Congress 
had passed March 3, 1917, known as the Reed amendment. 
It reads as follows: 

Whoever shall order, purchase, or cause intoxicating liquors to 
be transported in interstate commerce, except for scientific, sacra- 
mental, medicinal, and mechanical purposes, into any State or 
Territory, the laws of which State or Territory prohibit the manu- 
facture or sale therein of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
posen, shall be punished as aforesaid: Provided, That nothing 

rein shall authorize the shipment of liquor into any State 
contrary to the laws of such State. 

The punishment prescribed by law for a violation of the 
above statute was a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than 6 months, or both, and for any sub- 
sequent offense imprisonment for not more than 1 year. 

But this so-called Reed amendment did not include the 

. District of Columbia. Therefore Congress amended it follow- 
ing the passage of the twenty-first amendment, the only 
change being to include the District of Columbia. That was 
in 1934, and the amended statute was known as the Liquor 
Taxing Act of 1934. 

The Federal officers were successful in enforcing this law. 
Here I wish to quote in part from a letter written by Mr. 
Charles N. Champion, assistant district attorney for the 


eastern district of Oklahoma, in which he refers to the 
prosecutions under the Liquor Taxing Act of 1934. I quote: 

The Federal officers of this district have ben diligent in enforcing 
the above statute, and, as I recall, in no was there an 
acquittal. No question was ever raised by the Federal Govern- 
ment as to whether the above statute was enforceable or applicable 
in Oklahoma; and, frankly, I am of the opinion that, had the ques- 
tion been raised, the courts would have held that the statute was 
applicable and enforceable in this State. 


The assistant district attorney of the eastern district of 
Oklahoma pointed out that under the law of 1934 in no in- 
stance, as he remembered, had there been an acquittal under 
that law, and they were prosecuting and getting convictions. 
He says—quoting again from his letter: 

No question was ever raised by the Federal Government as to 
whether the above statute was enforceable or applicable in Okla- 
homa; and, frankly, I am of the opinion that, had the question 
been raised, the courts would have held that the statute was ap- 
plicable and enforceable in this State. 

Then Congress passed the Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936. 
That is the statute which I propose to amend by the amend- 
ment I have offered. It was approved June 25 of that year, 
The heading at the top of this statute reads as follows: 

An act to enforce the twenty-first amendment. 


Therefore, this act was passed to make the twenty-first 
amendment effective. It was the law that followed the adop- 
tion of that amendment. The Members of Congress, both of 
the House and of the Senate, had in mind, when voting for 
the passage of the Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936, that they 
were thereby vitalizing the twenty-first amendment. 

There was the feeling when this law was passed that the 
party pledge of protection to the dry States had been ful- 
filled. The particular section of this act that was to make 
effective the guaranty of protection is section 3, which the 
House Judiciary Committee report refers to as the heart of 
the bill, which provides as follows: 

(a) Whoever shall import, bring, or transport any intoxicating 
liquor into any State in which aus sales (except for scientific, sacra- 
mental, medicinal, or mechanical purposes) of intoxicating liquor 
containing more than 4 percent of alcohol by volume are pro- 
hibited, otherwise than in the course of continuous interstate 
transportation through such State, or attempt so to do, or assist 
in so doing, shall, (1) if such liquor is not accompanied by such 
permit or permits, license or licenses, therefor as are now or here- 
after required by the laws of such State, or (2) if all importation, 
bringing, or transportation of intoxicating liquor into such State 
is prohibited by the laws thereof, be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
1 year, or both. 

This law, by the admission of the representatives of the 
Treasury Department in the hearing before the Finance 
Committee, was drafted by the Treasury Department. I ask 
the Senate to bear in mind that statement. Most of the 
present Members of the Senate voted for the passage of this 
law. I was a Member of the House at the time. It passed 
both bodies without a record „vote. It was unanimous, 
There was no protest. There was no objection, because drys 
and wets alike agreed that those States that preferred to 
remain dry should have the protection of the Federal Gov- 
ernment against the importation of liquor in violation of 
their laws. 

It was unquestionably the intent of Congress that the pas- 
sage of this law should guarantee protection to the dry States. 
The intent of Congress is indicated by the House Judiciary 
Committee report on the bill, which states that the purpose 
of the Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936— 

is to enforce the twenty-first amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which was declared to be effective on 
December 5, 1933, and which guarantees Federal protection to dry 
88 panner liquor-law violations directed from outside their 

un es. 


Members of the Senate to whom I have explained the 
present situation have expressed surprise that the dry States 
are not receiving protection. “Did not we pass a law right 
after repeal that gave the dry States protection?” they have 
asked, almost with one accord. 

The Members of this body, as well as the Members of the 
House, had the satisfied feeling, after the passage of the 
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Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936, that they had discharged 
their duty in accordance with the party pledge, in accordance 
with the President’s pledge, and in accordance with the 
twenty-first amendment. 

The average citizen was certainly under the impression 
that the dry States were given full Federal protection by the 
passage of this law. The liquor violators themselves, who are 
usually the first to find a loophole, never once thought of 
attacking the law—never once raised the question of the 
applicability of the law. Had liquor racketeers presumed 
for a momen that this law would not protect the dry States, 
they would immediately have started a caravan of liquor into 
the dry States; but this did not happen, because they were 
under the impression, as were most of the people, that the 
passage of the Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936 strengthened 
the protection of the States rather than destroyed it. 

Officers of the law continued to make arrests and prose- 
cutions for the importation of liquor into dry States, except 
for the Federal agents who operate under direction of the 
Treasury Department. Here I wish to read again from the 
letter of Mr. Charles N. Champion. Bear in mind that he 
is assistant district attorney for the eastern district of 
Oklahoma. 

After the passage and approval of the above act (the Liquor 
Enforcement Act of 1936) this office continued with the prosecu- 
tion of cases in this district against persons for introducing and 
transporting tax-paid whisky from either Arkansas or Texas into 
Oklahoma. Arrests have been made altogether in such cases by the 
United States marshal and his deputies. After the passage of 


the Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936, above quoted, investigators 
of the Alcohol Tax Unit refused to adopt the cases. 


I again call attention to the fact that the United States 
marshals and United States district attorneys continued to 
make arrests and to prosecute after the passage of the Liquor 
Enforcement Act of 1936, but that the investigators of the 
Alcohol Tax Unit serving under the Treasury Department 
refused to adopt the cases. I ask the Senators to bear this 
in mind, because the straws show the way the wind is 
blowing. 

It is quite evident that it was the intent and spirit of 
Congress in the passage of the Liquor Enforcement Act of 
1936 to give protection to the dry States; but, surprise of 
surprises! out of a clear sky the General Counsel of the 
Treasury Department announced on the 27th day of February 
1937, that the Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936 did not pro- 
tect dry States from the importation of liquor. Seven 
months after the law had been effective, the Treasury De- 
partment struck it down. 

This decision on the part of the Treasury Department 
was not in the result of a lawsuit, but it was on the initiative 
of the Treasury Department itself. This opinion was ren- 
dered in a memorandum for Mr. Harold N. Graves, Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Treasury, and was signed by 
Mr. Herman Oliphant, General Counsel for the Treasury 
Department. It holds, in brief, that the dry States can have 
Federal protection only in two cases: First, where the State 
provides a permit system—and I should like to add, by way of 
parenthesis, that is satisfactory to the Treasury Depart- 
ment—or, second, where the State prohibits all importation, 
without a single exception. 

I hold in my hand the memorandum which Mr. Oliphant 
sent out. I wish to read a sentence from the last paragraph: 

The laws of Oklahoma have not provided for a permit system, 


therefore, that State may not receive Federal protection under the 
Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936, 


Now I desire to read from another memorandum sent 
out from the Treasury Department on April 16, 1937, lest it 
might be thought that Oklahoma is an exception: 


It is understood that there are now no States to which this 
act applies that have permit or license systems covering importation 
of liquors. 

Bear in mind, now, that not a single State in the Union 
measures up to these requirements. Therefore, not a single 
one of the dry States is receiving Federal protection today. 

It must further be borne in mind that the State of Okla- 
homa was born dry. It is the one State that has prohibition 
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written in its State constitution. When Oklahoma became a 
State in 1907, it came into the Union with prohibition written 
in its constitution. Since that time it has, of course, passed 
statutes making effective this constitutional prohibition. 
The laws of Oklahoma, as do the laws of other dry States, 
exempt the sale of alcohol for certain purposes, such as 
scientific, sacramental, and medicinal purposes, but bear in 
mind also that Oklahoma has complete prohibition against 
the use of liquor for beverage purposes. 

The liquor laws of Oklahoma have been in effect since 
statehood, and have operated with as much satisfaction as 
laws of that nature usually operate. 

Section 2596 of Oklahoma Statutes, 1931, makes provision 
for alcohol for scientific institutions, universities and colleges, 
hospitals, and bonded apothecaries, druggists, and pharma- 
cists; and in accordance with these provisions Governor 
Murray promulgated such rules and regulations as the law 
required. Therefore, our State does have a permit system 
for these purposes; but we have an absolute embargo on 
distilled liquors for beverage purposes. 

The question might be raised in the minds of Senators 
whether Oklahoma is an exception: Oklahoma is not an 
exception in either case, because no State now or ever pro- 
hibited the importation of all liquor without a single excep- 
tion, and no State has measured up to the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s requirements on the permit system. Our State is as 
nearly dry as any State ever was. In the election in which 
I was elected to the Senate the question of repeal was up, 
and the people of Oklahoma voted against repeal by a tre- 
mendous majority; and yet neither this State nor any dry 
State measures up to the requirements of a law which was 
passed in good faith by Congress to prohibit the importation 
of liquors into dry States. 

Of course, it would be ridiculous to believe that any State 
would ever prohibit all importations of liquor without except- 
ing liquor for scientific, medicinal, mechanical, and sacra- 
mental purposes. Therefore the matter narrows down to the 
proposition that before a State can have protection it must 
pass legislation providing permits which will be satisfactory 
to the General Counsel of the Treasury Department. 

I wish to quote again Assistant District Attorney Champion, 
who writes as follows: 


When this opinion was called to my attention— 


Mark you, this opinion is not the result of a court decision, 
but is the result of a memorandum in a letter— 


When this opinion was called to my attention I did not agree 
with the ruling of the General Counsel of the Treasury Department, 
and consequently I continued to prosecute persons in this district 
for introducing and transporting whisky from Arkansas and Texas 
into Oklahoma. The question had not been raised and presented 
to the court as to whether this statute was applicable and enforce- 
able in Oklahoma, and, naturally, I took the position that the law 
was enforceable until the Federal courts had held to the contrary. 


Now I wish to quote a letter written on November 22—I 
ask you to bear in mind the date—1937, last fall, by John P. 
Logan, United States marshal for the northern district of 
Oklahoma. Ten months after the law had been passed, 7 
months after it had been announced null and void, United 
States Marshal Logan writes as follows: 


Dear SENATOR: I notice by the press that you are going to take 
some action with regard to the importation of intoxicating liquors 
into Oklahoma. I am very glad, indeed, that you are taking this in 
hand, and I want to give you briefly the situation as it is here so 
that you may fully be advised regarding the matter. 

On January 11, 1934, Co: passed an act prohibiting the 
importation of all intoxicating liquors into dry territory, I am 
enclosing you a copy of that act. 

Under this act I personally, with my men, proceeded to catch 
those bringing in whisky from outside territory, and have now 
almost a room full of tax-paid whisky which was being imported 
into the State in violation of this act— : 


This refers to the act of 1934, under which the States were 
receiving protection until it was repealed by the opinion of 
the general counsel. I read further— 
and which we captured from those importing. 

You understand that the Treasury Department issues revenue 


licenses to sell intoxicating liquors in the State of Oklahoma, and 
there were up to July 1 of this year 339 licensed whisky dealers in 
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the district, with the total number of 176 in the city of Tulsa. It 
is to supply these dealers that the whisky is imported from Ar- 
Kansas and Missouri. 

A few weeks ago, after we had just picked up two truckloads 
of whisky— 


Bear in mind, this was in the fall of last year— 


Captain Burkett, who represents the Alcohol Tax Unit for several 
States, came here and held a conference with United States 
Attorney Mauzy and myself with regard to the matter and brought 
an opinion from Washington that we should not any longer mo- 
lest these importers because of a certain act passed later which 
cast some doubt upon the authority to do so; and also the request 
was made by Captain Burkett that inasmuch as there was a case 
pending in the court of appeals from the eastern district, to at 
least cease operation until that case was decided. So I gave or- 
ders to my men to not trouble importers of intoxicating liquor 
until at least the opinion in the court of appeals was handed 
down. I give you an extract from the second act referred to, and 
an extract from the opinion brought to us by Captain Burkett. 

Of course had the second act not been passed, the first act is 
sufficiently clear and plain enough so that the marshal's office 
would clearly understand what his duty was and could enforce it 
against all importation into Oklahoma. 

If the second act was repealed entirely it would leave on the 
statute book the act of January 11, 1934, section 5, which act I 
have given you, and leave the matter so that the importation of 
whisky into Oklahoma would be dried up. 

Another thought along this line that would stop the importa- 
tion of whisky into Oklahoma also would be an act to prohibit 
the Treasury Department from selling a revenue license for the 
sale of intoxicating liquor in dry territory. As it is, as I have 
stated, there are 339 dealers. in this district who have revenue 
licenses and who sell tax-paid whisky; that is, whisky that has 
been made in outside States legitimately under the revenue law 
snd bears the proper revenue stamps. If the Revenue Depart- 
ment was not allowed to sell revenue licenses to whisky dealers, 
then the marshal’s office could stop all sale of tax-paid whisky in 
a dry State. 


My third contention is that bootleg whisky is flooding 
Oklahoma. I wish to read an article from the Daily Okla- 
homan of March 20, 1938. I shall read it only in part, as 
the article is rather long. It is written by Mr. Frank L, 
Denis. I read: 


Forr Snrm, ARK., March 19.—Fort Smith is riding the tide of 
prosperity, which is the chamber of commerce way of saying that 
it is being supported largely by the flood of liquor it pours into 
neighboring, dry Oklahoma. 

The liquor business siphons approximately $2,750,000 in hard 
cash annually from Oklahoma into Fort Smith, and such a 
fortune plus the incidental benefits that go with so much flowing 
gold make Fort Smith a thriving city. 

All the transactions that occur on the Arkansas side of the 
Arkansas River are legal under Arkansas State laws and under the 
prevailing interpretation of Federal laws governing introduction 
of whisky into dry Oklahoma. 

Under Oklahoma laws, the possession and transportation of 
liquor for beverage purposes on Oklahoma soil is illegal, but the 
business is so well managed and its operation is on so grand a 
scale that not one drop in a case is kept from the Oklahoma 
consumer's throat. 

The Daily Oklahoman sent a reporter to Fort Smith to learn 
how this business, carried on so notoriously, is managed at the 
source. 

Actual sale to the Oklahoma dealers is handled by intermediary 
establishments in Fort Smith which are properly licensed under 
Arkansas and Federal laws. 

The Oklahoma bootleggers or their agents who take possession 
of the whisky in Fort Smith hold Federal retail liquor licenses 
costing $25 each. 

How much whisky does Oklahoma buy from Fort Smith? 

The average is 500 cases a day. On days when business is 
brisk, usually Monday, Thursday, and Friday, the amount runs 
to 750 cases. 

These figures were obtained from the books of a wholesaler 
with a large share of the business, and they coincide with 
the estimates of the lesser dealers. 

At an average of $15 a case, this means a daily business 
with Oklahoma bootleggers of $7,500, an annual business of 
$2,737,500. 

One company was prosecuted for doing business. after hours. 
The generalized defense was that the company had such a large 
business with Oklahoma bootieggers that it was necessary to work 
beyond the prescribed time to fill the orders. 

The Daily Oklahoman reporter made one trip from Fort Smith 
to Oklahoma City with a whisky runner. 

The reporter was astonished to find that the load was in a 
Ford coupe, one having Oklahoma license plates and having 
nothing to distinguish it from any other passenger vehicle of the 
same make and model. 

Whitey laughed when he saw the reporter studying the license 


plates, 
“No use memo them, bud,” he said. “I don’t know who 


rizing 
they were issued to, but you can bet the name he used was 


The guy that hired me in Oklahoma City told me to be 


phoney. 
careful driving it, but to jump out and run like hell if I had an- 


accident, because they'd never be able to trace anybody by the 
license or motor numbers.” 

Where's the load?” 

“It's all in here. About 39 cases of it.” 

This was astounding. It seemed physically impossible to have 
936 pints of whisky in so small a car. The reporter said so. 

“It’s wrapped in packages of 6 pints each. The guy I buy from 
does the wrapping; or maybe they do it at the wholesale house. 
Tve never seen that part of it. They fix up smaller packages— 
twos and threes and ones—to tuck in the corners. Anyway, 
they've got 39 cases in here.” 

Incidentally, Whitey is the possessor of a Federal retail liquor 
dealer’s license, which cost him $25. Thus, had he been caught by 
a United States officer while driving into Oklahoma, he would not 
have been arrested for possession, and since arrests for introduc- 
tion of liquor into dry States have been suspended by Washington 
orders, he would have been freed. 


T wish to read in part from District Attorney Champion’s 
letter: 

For the past several months, I am told, the traffic on the high- 
ways leading from Arkansas and Texas into Oklahoma has been 
congested by the bootleggers in Oklahoma hauling tax-paid whisky 
into the State for sale. The result is, of course, that Oklahoma is 
practically wet and is receiving no tax whatever from the sale of 
liquor. Most of the bootleggers in this State who are selling tax- 
paid liquors, of course, have purchased a retail liquor dealer’s 
license from the Internal Revenue Department, and: this protects 
them from Federal prosecution for selling liquor in Oklahoma, 

Mr. President, my fourth contention is that this amend- 
ment is the only method of getting immediate relief. I am 
sure that if a vote were taken in the Senate on the question 
of protecting dry States it would prevail. I fear that some 
Senators might be under the impression that the enactment 
of an individual bill would be a better way of handling this 
matter than by attaching an amendment to the tax bill. 
Lest Senators be under that impression, I wish to state that, 
in addition to the facts I have already pointed out, the Treas- 
ury Department is against the enactment of any bill which 
would remedy this situation from a Federal standpoint, which 
makes it very difficult to bring a bill up through the natural 
procedure from a committee. To prove that, Congress 
passed a bill soon after the Treasury Department announced 
its decision nullifying the Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936. 
The House passed a bill known as the Tarver bill, which 
came to the Senate July 19, 1937, something like 9. months ago. 

The last time I contacted the Treasury Department they 
had not even made a report on it, but they assured my office 
that when they made a report on it, it would be unfavorable. 
They assured my office that they believed it was unconsti- 
tutional and impossible of enforcement. When a depart- 
ment, such as the Treasury Department, is determined to 
prevent the passage of Federal legislation, it is difficult to 
bring forward a proposal in the form of an individual, sepa- 
rate measure and get it through a committee and acted upon 
by this body. 

Last fall when it first developed that the Treasury Depart- 
ment had nullified the Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936, and 
thereby repealed the liquor law of 1934, under which prose- 
cutions were being had, without exception, according to one 
district attorney, when I heard about it I immediately took 
the matter up with two Departments, because the Treasury 
Department solicited the aid of the Department of Justice 
and got the Department of Justice to instruct the district 
attorneys and district marshals to stop molesting, as the 
letter from the district: marshal, Logan, shows, the importers 
of liquor into the State of Oklahoma. I then wrote a letter 
to the Department of Justice and to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and pointed out the situation that existed in Okla- 
homa, and asked them for helpful suggestions. The Treas- 
ury Department wrote back and said in effect that the only 
help we could get was when the State passed a law which 
conformed with the Treasury Department’s opinion of a 
licensing system such as the Treasury Department thought 
every State ought to have. 

The letter I received from the Department of Justice 
pointed out that remedy could be had by way of an amend- 
ment to the Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936. I asked a rep- 
resentative of the Justice Department to help me draft such 
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an amendment, and as a result of that request Mr. Holtsoff, 
of the Department of Justice, helped me draft this amend- 
ment to the pending tax bill. I also sought the aid of the 
Legislative Counsel of the Senate in drafting the amend- 
ment. 

The Treasury Department wrote a letter to the chairman 
of the Finance Committee, in which it opposed the adoption 
of this amendment for two reasons. The letter contained 
further discussion of the amendment which might be classed 
as a reason for objection. One reason why they opposed it 
was because it might cause them to have to exert extra effort 
to enforce the law. The other reason was that it was not 
germane to the bill. 

We know that the point of germaneness is scarcely ever 
raised in the Senate, but simply because of the custom I 
would not ask to attach an amendment to a bill that was 
obviously foreign to the nature of that bill. My amend- 
ment, however, is, in my judgment, germane to the bill and 
is offered in good faith. It pertains to the same thing that 
is affected by this bill. 

The measure that is pending is to provide revenue. The 
Liquor Enforcement Act, which I seek to amend, in section 
4, provides for the turning over of proceeds received from 
the confiscation of property resulting from the enforcement 
of the law which I propose to amend. 

Those proceeds go to the Treasury Department. They 
go into the Treasury just like taxes. Therefore, the amend- 
ment I am offering is to amend a bill, the purpose of which 
is to raise revenue, and the amendment we are considering 
provides for the raising of revenue. 

Purthermore, the amendment I am offering provides for an 
equalization of taxes, because, as indicated in the letter 
which I read, as well as the articles quoted from the Daily 
Oklahoman, Oklahoma is suffering by reason of tax-paid 
whisky coming into our State. We are partly wet; yet we 
receive no taxes from that whisky. Therefore, it would be 
equalizing the tax on liquor. The amendment also says “for 
other purposes.” 

Who will administer this tax measure? The Treasury 
Department. Who administers the Liquor Enforcement Act 
which I seek to amend? The Treasury Department. The 
Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936 is to be administered by the 
machinery of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and all 
through the bill there is reference to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the agents of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Therefore, it is not a subject foreign to the subject of the 
bill. It is close kin to the subject of taxation. 

I understand, although I have not had an opportunity 
to check this, that the most effective liquor bill that has 
ever been passed was the amendment proposed by former 
Senator Reed of Missouri. I understood that was attached 
to a post-office bill which was even more foreign, if anything 
could be more foreign, than it is claimed my amendment is 
to the tax bill. 

Therefore I claim that my amendment is germane to the 
bill in every honest sense of the term. Whom do we look 
to for the enforcement of both measures? The Treasury 
Department, the agents of the Internal Revenue Bureau, and 
all of their organization, are the ones who would have im- 
mediate charge of both measures, Therefore I think my 
amendment is germane. 

I am sure that my good friend the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Kine] is going to tell the Senate that since he is chair- 
man of the committee that is in charge of the bill which 
proposes to provide the same remedy that he will give me 
hearings, and I am sure he will. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Corr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I will not only give the Senator an immediate 
hearing but I will say to the Senator that I am in favor of 
the bill which is before the committee, and if my colleagues 
will vote with me, by Monday night it will be on the calendar. 
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Mr. LEE. I appreciate that very much. The Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLER] has just handed me a report 
on the bill. At the time the bill was under consideration he 
was a member of the committee in the House which consid- 
ered it, and in private conversation he has told me that the 
Treasury Department did everything it could to keep the 
committee from reporting that bill out. 

I ask Senators to search their minds and say what harm 
could result from attaching my amendment to the bill? 
Can anyone think of any harm which would result there- 
from? Would it injure anyone? It would not be referred 
to a different Department for administration. It could not 
cost the Government a cent. In fact I think the method 
proposed by my amendment would cost less than the cost at 
present because of the shorter time that would be occupied. 
I cannot think of a conceivable injury that would result from 
attaching my amendment to the bill, but I can think of 
many benefits that would result from attaching my amend- 
ment to the tax bill because it would give immediate relief. 

Liquor is now flowing into the State of Oklahoma, as I 
am persuaded it is into Kansas, and into Mississippi, and 
into Tennessee. Those who are bringing liquor into those 
States have liquor licenses. Those licenses are said by the 
Treasury Department to be taxes. The licenses are methods 
for raising taxes. Therefore, again through that means of 
taxing I would say that my amendment is connected with 
the tax bill, because the possessors of these Federal liquor 
licenses cause many of the evils and the difficulties which 
arise from the enforcement of our laws, and cause so much 
of the trouble and embarrassment in our State. That is 
another reason why my amendment ought to be attached to 
this particular bill. 

Senators may expect all the opposition that the Treasury 
Department can give us. I wish to state the experience of 
the district attorney of the eastern district of my State. On 
December 21, 1936, the Federal marshals in the eastern dis- 
trict of Oklahoma caught a man named Dunn red-handed 
with two carloads of whisky. 

He had 45 cases of tax-paid liquor and was bringing them 
into Arkansas. Arkansas is not the only State from which 
liquor comes, but I am now simply referring to it. Liquor 
also pours in from Missouri and Texas. Incidentally I want 
to state that before the Treasury Department struck this law 
down the representatives of the Texas Liquor Control Board 
had offered cooperation with the Federal department to pre- 
vent flooding the dry States with tax-paid liquor from wet 
States. The marshal caught the man in question red-handed 
with 45 cases of liquor. He was tried before a grand jury. 
The grand jury did its duty and indicted him. Then the 
man was brought to trial. District Attorney Champion tried 
the case. The defendant was convicted and given a sentence 
of 1 year in prison and a fine. He appealed the case, not on 
the ground that the law was not applicable. He had not 
thought of that. But he appealed the case on the ground 
that search and seizure was made without proper warrant. 
That appeal went to the Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals and 
Mr. Champion went there and argued the case. No doubt 
the defendant would have been sent up for his year, but the 
Federal Government stepped in in his behalf. This is almost 
unprecedented. Here is a dry State trying to protect itself. 

The grand jury has done its duty. The Federal marshals 
have done their duty. The district attorney has done his 
duty, and the judge who sat on the court did his duty. The 
criminal has been given a sentence of 1 year in prison. But 
a strong arm of the Government came forward in support, 
and, at the solicitation of the Treasury Department, the De- 
partment of Justice of the United States ordered the district 
attorney of that district to file a supplemental brief, which 
brief I hold in my hand, in defense of a criminal who had 
hanging over him a sentence of 1 year’s imprisonment. The 
district attorney had to set forth in this brief the arguments 
and the holdings of the general counsel, Mr. Oliphant, in 
defense of the violator of the Oklahoma liquor laws. The 
case is still pending. The district attorney had to try the 
case. 
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I ask Senators not to delay the matter. I know that if this 
amendment is not attached to the bill it will mean only delay; 
and I know how difficult it is to obtain consideration of the 
question. I ask Senators to contrast the pledge of the party, 
which says that the party demands that the Government 
exercise its Federal power to enable States to protect them- 
selves, with the situation in which the Federal Government 
ordered the district attorney to appear in defense of a man 
who has a sentence hanging over him for violation of our 
laws. President Roosevelt, in his acceptance speech, said: 

We, as Democrats, must and will, rightly and morally, enable the 
States to protect themselves. 

Are the powers that be enabling the States to protect them- 
selves when they nullify the law, after Congress passed it in 
good faith? We thought it was a good law in 1936. The law 
said on its face that the purpose was to vitalize or make effec- 
tive the twenty-first amendment. The twenty-first amend- 
ment says that the importation of liquor into dry States in 
violation of the laws of those States is prohibited. 

We passed a law to make that policy effective. What hap- 
pened to the law? The arm of the Government charged with 
its enforcement came forward and struck it down. Was it in 
a lawsuit? No. Was it in a hard-fought battle in which the 
Government itself championed the law? No. Was it tested 
by the liquor violator who wants to make money out of 
liquor? No. He was not the one who asked that the law be 
stricken down. It was Mr. Oliphant, the General Counsel of 
the Treasury Department, who struck down the law of 
Congress. 

It is usually presumed that when Congress passes a law the 
law will stand until it has been struck down by a proper court. 
In this instance an executive branch of the Government is 
acting as a judicial branch, supplanting the court itself, serv- 
ing notice on the world and advertising to the bootlegger, 
“You can go into Oklahoma and can take with you all the 
liquor you want to. Not only that, for $25 we will sell you a 
liquor license.” It is called a tax. But there are 339 of such 
dealers in one district in Oklahoma. There are 176 of them 
in Tulsa, Okla. And yet the marshals out there were trying 
to enforce the liquor law of 1936, which we passed, and which 
we thought was a good law. 

In my opinion every Member of Congress who voted for 
that law thought it was a law to enforce the twenty-first 
amendment, and to give protection to the dry States. Many 
persons in the dry States fully believed they would get that 
protection. But the Treasury Department advertises to the 
world, “You can go into Oklahoma and bring all the liquor 
you desire. Through the Department of Justice we have 
told the marshals not to arrest you. We have told the 
district attorneys not to prosecute you; and if you are 
prosecuted and receive a sentence, we will send a supple- 
mental brief down there to defend you.” 

That is the way we are keeping the promise of our party. 
What did the President say after the eighteenth amend- 
ment was repealed? He said: 

I specifically call your attention to the authority given to the 
Government of the United States to protect the States. 

And yet the arm of the Government to which the admin- 
istration of the proposed act will go, and to which the 
amendment I am offering, if agreed to, would go, the arm 
which had charge of the Liquor Enforcement Act, which I 
am trying to amend so that it will do what we believed it 
would do when we passed it, struck down the law. 

Mr. President, in my opinion my amendment is fully ger- 
mane. It pertains directly to the subject of liquor and 
license taxes. It would have to be enforced by the Depart- 
ment. I should like to see the Senate vote to attach my 
amendment to the bill. It would not do any harm, but 
would do much good. It would help the dry States. It 
would give us the feeling that we have carried out the pledge 
of the party and the pledge of the President, and that the 
twenty-first amendment and the law which we passed in 
1936 are effective. 

I ask that my amendment be attached to the tax bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dieterich King Pittman 
Austin Donahey La Follette Pope 

Bailey Duffy Lee Radcliffe 
Bankhead Ellender Lodge Reames 
Barkley Prazier Logan Reynolds 
Berry George Lonergan Russell 
Bilbo Gerry Lundeen Schwartz 
Bone Gibson McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Gillette McCarran Shipstead 
Bridges Glass McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich. Green McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Hale McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Harrison To 

Burke Hatch Miller Truman 
Byrd Hayden Milton Tydings 
Byrnes Minton Vandenberg 
Capper Murray Van Nuys 
Caraway Hitchcock Neely agner 
Clark Holt Norris Walsh 

Co Hughes Nye Wheeler 
Copeland Johnson, Calif O'Mahoney White 
Davis Johnson, Colo. Overton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. LEE] appeared before the Finance Committee and made 
a very eloquent appeal, as he has done today. The commit- 
tee, after listening to the appeal, concluded, in view of the 
policy which it was adopting, that it would not attach to 
the tax bill measures of the character proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, 

At the same time it was known that a bill is now pending 
before the Judiciary Committee which will be considered on 
Monday and which will accomplish all that is desired by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. The bill has passed the House. It 
was reported, I may say, by the able Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. MILLER] when he was a Member of the House, and it 
passed the House without objection. I have no doubt that 
on Monday the Judiciary Committee will take up this mat- 
ter for consideration. The Senator from Oklahoma has 
asked to be heard before the committee, and I am confident 
the committee will report the bill favorably. I am for it, 
and I shall be glad to join with my colleagues on the Judi- 
ciary Committee in voting to report the bill. It seems to me 
that the pending tax bill is not the proper measure to which to 
attach the proposal of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to express my 
concurrence in what the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] 
has said, and to express the hope that his amendment may 
be adopted. I am for this amendment on any bill, anywhere, 
at any time. “For justice all place a temple, and all season, 
summer.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Committee on Fi- 
nance gave this matter every proper consideration. The 
members of the committee listened for some time to a very 
interesting discussion of the subject by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. We found, however, that it was a question 
that ought to be considered and come from the Judiciary 
Committee after careful consideration. I am in entire 
sympathy with the views of the Senator from Oklahoma. I 
think the “dry” States should be protected against the ship- 
ments of liquor from “wet” States, but I do not believe that 
the pending tax bill affords the proper vehicle upon which 
a proposal of this kind should ride. Therefore I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ler]. [Putting the question.] By the sound the noes seem 
to have it. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I find that the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
has not voted. I have a pair with that Senator. I am 
unable to learn how he would vote if present. Therefore, 
I withdraw my vote. 
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Mr. LOGAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], who has not voted. 
I do not know how he would vote if present. Therefore, I 
withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Apams] is detained from the Senate on important 
public business. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Davis] is detained on official business. 

Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Anprews] and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
SCHWELLENBACH] are detained from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Ilinois (Mr. Lewis] is unavoidably 
detained. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN] are attending, as 
members of the Delaware Valley Tercentenary Commission, 
the celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of Swedish people in the United States. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] are detained on important public business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] is detained 
on official business in his State. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIETERICH], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. DonaHey], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], the Senator from Delaware IMr. 
HucueEs], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HERRING], the Senator 
from California [Mr. McApool, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MILTON], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman], and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys] are detained in important 
committee meetings. 

The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—53 
Ashurst Caraway La Follette Pope 
Austin Connally Lee Reynolds 
Bankhead Copeland Lodge Russell 
Barkley Frazier Lon Schwartz 
Berry George McGill Sheppard 
Bilbo Gibson McKellar Smathers 
Bone Gillette Maloney Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Green Miller Townsend 
Bridges Hale Murray Vandenberg 
Bulkley Hayden Neely Wheeler 
Bulow Hill Nye White 
Burke Hitchcock O'Mahoney 
Byrd Holt Overton 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Pittman 

NAYS—16 
Bailey McNary Reames 
Brown, Harrison Minton Tydings 
Duffy Johnson, Calif. Norris Wagner 
Ellender King Radcliffe Walsh 

NOT VOTING—27 

Adams Dieterich Lewis Schwellenbach 
Andrews Donahey pstead 
Brown, N. H. Glass Lundeen th 
Byrnes Guffey McAdoo Thomas, Utah 
Chavez Hatch McCarran 
Clark Herring Milton Van Nuys 
Davis Hughes Pepper 


So Mr. Ler’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McADOO subsequently said: Mr. President, at the 
time the vote was taken on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] I was unavoidably off the 
floor in an important conference. I ask now to have it 
noted in the Recorp that if I had been present I would have 
voted “yea” on the amendment. I ask that this announce- 
ment be placed in the Recorp immediately following the vote 
on the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment. will be 
stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 369, after line 7, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following as a new section: 

Sec. 820. (a) Section 801 of the Social Security Act, approved 
August 14, 1935, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 801. In addition to other taxes, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid upon the income of every individual a tax equal 
to the following percentages of the wages (as defined in section 
811) received by him after December 31, 1937, with respect to 
employment (as defined in section 811) after such date: 

“(1) With respect to employment during the calendar years 
1938, — 1940, 1941, and 1942, the rate shall be one-half of 


1 percent. 

2) With respect to employment during the calendar years 
1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, and 1947, the rate shall be 1 percent. 

“(3) With respect to employment during the calendar years 
1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952, the rate shall be 1½ percent. 


“(4) With respect to employment during the calendar years 


1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 the rate shall be 2 percent. 

“(5) With r t to employment after December 31, 1957, the 
rate shall be 214 percent.” 

(b) Section 804 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 804. In addition to other taxes, every employer shall pay 
an excise tax, with respect to having individuals in his employ, 
equal to the following percentages of the wages (as defined in 
section 811) paid by him after December 31, 1937, with respect 
to employment (as defined in section 811) after such date: 

“(1) With respect to employment during the calendar years 
1938, * 1940, 1941, and 1942, the rate shall be one-half of 1 

ent. 
2242 With respect to employment during the calendar years 
1943. 1944, 1945, 1946, and 1947, the rate shall be 1 percent. 

“(3) With respect to employment during the calendar years 
1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952, the rate shall be 1% percent. 

“(4) With respect to employment during the calendar years 
1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957, the rate shall be 2 percent. 

“(5) With respect to employment after December 31, 1957, the 
rate shall be 244 percent.” 

(c) The amendments made by this section shall be effective 
only with respect to wages received, and wages paid, with respect 
to employment after June 30, 1938. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this is a very simple amend- 
ment. It was embodied in a proposal which I introduced in 
the Senate several weeks ago. At that time I made a com- 
plete statement with regard to it which was printed in the 
RECORD. 

This amendment contemplates a reduction in the pay- 
roll tax to an initial rate of 1 percent, increasing to a maxi- 
mum of 5 percent in 20 years, instead of having an initial 
rate of 2 percent, rising to 6 percent in 12 years, as is the 
case today. 

I will repeat that statement. Instead of having an initial 
rate of 2 percent, the amendment would provide an initial 
rate of 1 percent, and, instead of having it rise to 6 percent 
in 12 years, it would rise to 5 percent in 20 years. 

I may say that I offer this amendment as a firm believer 
in the aims of social-security legislation, and as one who 
thinks that the problem of economic insecurity is the great- 
est challenge facing this country. I feel, however, that it is 
unnecessary and unfortunate to impose on the workers and 
employers of the United States heavier taxes than are re- 
quired by the benefits which are to be paid; and the author- 
ities who conceived the present Social Security Act, and who 
are now administering it, bear me out in my statement that 
the present pay-roll tax levies a much larger sum of money 
than is necessary to pay current benefits. 

The reduction which I propose would still leave an ample 
reserve. It would still provide that the same benefits would 
be paid that are contemplated under the law as it now 
stands. This decrease in pay-roll taxes would start the 
Social Security Act on a pay-as-you-go basis, with a mod- 
erate reserve, instead of having the huge reserve that is con- 
templated under the existing law. 

In support of the amendment I should like to quote Mr. 
W. R. Williamson, the present chief actuary of the Social 
Security Board: 

Were the reserve plan abandoned without immediate increase 
in the present scale of benefits, the staff's suggestion of intial 
contribution rates of one-half percent from employer and one- 
half percent from the employee, advancing slowly to a maximum 


of 2%4 percent from each after 20 years, would meet apparent 
benefit requirements for a long time. 


I have not gone nearly as far in this amendment in re- 
ducing the pay-roll tax as the actuary of the Social Security 
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Board himself suggests, because I desire to be conservative 
about this thing, and in nowise to endanger the payments. 

Prof. J. Douglas Brown, of the University of Chicago, who 
is a recognized authority on this subject, says, in his book, 
Social Security in the United States, as follows: 

It is recommended, therefore, that the total contributions from 
employers and employees should not exceed a maximum of 5 or 
e Ara SR RA Sern One: St Spe yer acre 

e . 

Finally, Mr. Abraham Epstein, who is the executive direc- 
tor of the American Association for Social Security, and I 
think is well known to Senators, makes a statement on the 
subject which is quite lengthy and which I shall not burden 
the Senate with now, which bears out the contention I 
make. I ask to have the statement printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

First, the present pay-roll tax of 1 percent on workers and em- 

tained. Instead 


the present scheme: (a) The lowered contribution rates will not 
prove 80 upon industry and the workers; (b) they will 
not reduce power to so large a degree; (c) they will 
not prove so serious a factor in in unemployment through 
technological developments; and (d) they will remove the dangers 
of large reserve accumulations and place the program on a more 
or less pay-as-you-go basis. 

Mr. LODGE. It is no secret whatever that the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security, in its publication in 1935, 
made the following statement: 

The combined contributory rate we recommend is 1 percent of 
ployers and employees, 


maximum of 5 percent is reached in 20 years. 


I think we all know that at the present time a great deal 
more money is being collected than is necessary to pay the 
old-age benefits; that the amount which is being collected is 
now being used to meet the general expenditures of the 
Government; and I hope we can all agree that when a tax is 
put on the workers and employers of the United States in 
order to provide old-age security for the workers, that that 
money should be nailed down and used solely for old-age 
security and not for general purposes of government. 

Mr. President, I hope my amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I merely want to commend 
the statement of the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lope! and to say that in my judgment his proposal, 
as outlined in his amendment, is a very sound one. Like the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, I am a firm believer in 
and an advocate of social security, and I speak today as 
such a friend and supporter of the act. 

In these very strenuous days, when the depression is 
sweeping over the country, when industry after industry is 
operating at a new low ebb, when hundreds of thousands of 
workers have been discharged or laid off, and when millions 
more are working part time, an excessive tax on pay rolls 
on both employer and employee is unsound and uncalled for. 

I believe that the whole principle of social security should 
be on a pay-as-you-go basis. There is no sound reason for 
building up a huge reserve which is actually being spent for 
current expenses. If there ever was an opportune time to 
make this change, it is today. 

I believe the amendment offered by the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts is sound and should be adopted at this 
time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, first let me refer to the 
amendment which the Senate recently agreed to by a record 
vote, with reference to protecting dry States against wet 
States. The Committee on the Judiciary is the proper com- 
mittee to handle such matters, and there has been referred 
to that committee a bill similar in language to the amend- 
ment which has just been adopted. The chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee and the chairman of the subcommittee 
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of that committee having this matter in charge have stated 
that they will take up the bill on Tuesday. Let me express 
the hope that they will take it up, and that they will 
report it to the Senate after they have noted the sense 
of the Senate as expressed by the vote today; and let us 
then pass the bill reported from that committee in an- 
orderly way. 

As to the pending proposal, let us not be deceived about 
what we are asked todo. Of course, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts believes in the Social Security Act. He believes that 
it was one of the greatest and most constructive social acts 
that Congress has passed. It will be recalled, however, that 
some persons in the country and some candidates for high 
Political office have advocated many changes in the Social 
Security Act. We heard something of that in the last Presi- 
dential campaign. Not to the political credit of the nominee, 
nor with the result of adding votes to his candidacy, were 
those pronouncements made. We have heard similar pro- 
posals from other sources, perhaps from some would-be can- 
didates, perhaps from some near candidates, but, at any rate, 
there are persons who would like to destroy the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

Let us not become involved in that matter in the consider- 
ation of this tax bill. What the Senator from Massachusetts 
seeks to do by his amendment is, for the next 10 years, to 
cut the tax of 1 percent down to one-half of 1 percent, and 
then, in some of the following years, to cut the rate from 
2 percent tol percent. In other words, his amendment would 
prevent the building up of a reserve, with the result that in 
the future, if a depression should come, or if the reserve 
should be needed for the payment of old-age benefits, we 
would not have it. 

Let us go about this thing in a safe and sane way. The 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] brought the sub- 
ject to the attention of the Committee on Finance; and we, 
acting in cooperation with the Social-Security Board, have 
had appointed an advisory committee composed of the ablest 
men engaged in that line of work in every part of the 
country. 

They have had numerous meetings. They have not fin- 
ished their work. There are men of every political mold 
on that advisory committee. Their decision will not be 
final. The committee is only advisory in character. But 
they are studying these questions of reserves and other 
phases of the social-security law. 

Let us not precipitately go into this matter, and, through 
any such procedure as is proposed, cut down this tax, which 
we believe is necessary if we are to meet the high purposes 
of the social-security law. We might kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. We might cripple one of the great 
social reform movements, which is the outgrowth of the 
legislation embodied in the Social Security Act. If at some- 
time in the future it is to be amended, let us amend it in 
an orderly way, and not amend it by putting an amendment 
on the pending bill. 

Mr. President, this question is going to be considered by 
the Committee on Finance. It has to be considered by the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Represen- 
tatives. I see on this floor at this time the chairman of the 
great Committee on Ways and Means of the other House. 
The Social Security Board has sent to the Congress some 
amendments it proposes to the Social Security Act, a good 
many of them administrative in character. I hope the 
Ways and Means Committee will take those matters up for 
consideration at the earliest possible date, and I assure the 
chairman of that committee that the Finance Committee, 
if they will back me when the bill comes to the Senate, will 
give consideration to those amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity law. 

I hope the recommendations of this advisory committee 
will be made at the earliest possible date, in ample time for 
full consideration of this great and important question. 
Then, in the end, if the Social Security Board should ap- 
prove what the advisory committee recommends, and if the 
committees of Congress should approve, we could amend the 
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law with reference to these reserves and with reference to 
these taxes. 

I know the taxes are onerous. They are especially oner- 
ous when times are not as good as we wish they were. Taxes 
are never pleasant. But let us not take action at this time, 


in connection with the consideration of this revenue bill, and 


possibly cripple the great social-security law, which, in my 
opinion, is one of the most constructive pieces of legislation 
passed by Congress in many a day. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. The Senator from Mississippi knows, as 
is known by all who spent months in working out the details 
of the Social Security Act, that it was one of the most compli- 
cated measures ever enacted by Congress, and of necessity 
had to be so. Does the Senator think we are prepared to 
amend this act on the floor of the Senate in a fundamental 
way, on the spur of the moment, simply by an amendment 
offered from the floor, without any consideration whatever 
in any committee? 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course not. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is a member of the Finance Committee, and he and 
other members of that committee appreciate the fact that in 
the consideration and formulation of the Social Security Act 
one of the main questions in controversy, and one to which 
we gave more consideration than to all others, was the ques- 
tion of the building up of a reserve, and the question of taxes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has referred to the 
advisory council, which was created originally upon my sug- 
gestion. First, I wish to support what the Senator has said 
about the character of the advisory council, and to assert 
that, in my judgment, it is the finest group of advisers that 
has ever been named and assigned to a technical problem 
of this character. ¢ 

Let me say, secondly, that I agree completely with what 
the Senator from Massachusetts has said about the iniquity 
of the full reserve system. No one is more eager than am I 
to get rid of the full reserve system. But I am bound to say, 
in conscience, on the basis of my study for 2 years of the 
problem, and on the basis of the creation of this advisory 
council, that I would be unable to say at this time in what 
fashion it is wise and safe and fair to proceed to depart 
from the full reserve and to proceed upon a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

Mr. HARRISON. Iam sure we all appreciate the very gen- 
erous statement the Senator from Michigan has made. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. Speaking as one of the original sponsors 
of the Social Security Act, and being deeply interested in 
the subject, I am sure that when the advisory council sub- 
mits its recommendations those recommendations will carry 
great weight. I agree with what the Senator has said. I 
do not know of a body of men we could get together who 
could give greater study and thought to this subject than 
this particular council. Its study is still in progress. In 
addition, the Social Security Board itself and its personnel 
have been examining the question from every viewpoint. It 
seems to me unthinkable that after having erected this 
splendid structure of social security—which I think is going 
down in history as a great monument to this period—we 
should blindly vote for an amendment to reduce the tax, 
upon the theory that too large a reserve has been accumu- 
lated, and this without any accurate, authoritative knowl- 
edge whether or not we would be crippling the fund. We 
are not yet in a position to know that. These taxes have 
been collected only since 1937. Regular monthly payments 
under the law will not begin until 1942. No important 
change of this character ought to be made without the most 
careful consideration and the fullest information and advice 
from expert sources. 

I charge no Senator with insincerity, surely not the able 
Senator from Massachusetts whom I hold in highest esteem, 
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but sometimes we are ill-advised. An effort was made in the 
closing days of the last Presidential campaign to put over the 
so-called “pay envelope” propaganda, which was merely an 
effort to discredit this great act. The American people by 
vote declared their opposition to that effort. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, of course the conclusions 
of the advisory committee will not be final; they will be 
merely advisory. It was merely an undertaking to seek the 
opinions on this particular subject of the best minds to be 
found in the country. 

Professor Brown, of Princeton, who is the head of the 
organization, in his last report made this statement: 


The council desires to prepare truly constructive recommenda- 
tions. We do not feel that constructive recommendations on these 
Tundamental issues can be developed in a short time. We doubt 
that our findings will be ready until the latter part of this year. 
Meanwhile we should like to continue our efforts in a sustained 
study and discussion of these problems with the assistance of the 
Social Security Board and staff. We sincerely hope that our views 
in this regard will meet with the approval of your committee, 

We do not feel that such a postponement of the time for pre- 
senting our final recommendations to be of serious consequence, 
since our studies to date, while indicating the importance of a 
thorough reexamination of the tax, reserve, benefit program under 
our old-age assistance at this time do not convince us that imme- 
diate change is of greater importance than mature analysis, 


Mr. President, I ask permission to put the letter of Pro- 
fessor Brown in the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION, 
Princeton, N. J., January 21, 1938. 
Senator PAT Harrison, 
United States Senate, Washington, D, C. 

My Dear Senator Harrison: At the meeting of the ad 
council on social security in Washington on December 10 and 11, 
the interim committee of the council was asked to review the 
progress of the council to date and to study future procedure. It 
was believed by the council that, following such a study, it would 
be well to inform you and your committee of our views as to future 
procedure. Recently, the interim committee has canvassed the 
situation thoroughly and I am pleased to write you our views. 

The council, I believe, has made very real progress in the study 
of the problems set for it by your committee and the Social 
Security Board. Not only have various experts from the staff of 
the Board and from the outside presented their findings and sug- 
gestions at the November and December sessions of the council 
but a large amount of research material has been studied by the 
individual council members. The criticisms and prop of 
many representative organizations and individuals have been ex- 
amined. Meanwhile our interim committee has met frequently at 
the direction of the council to plan procedure and to study 
various proposals more intensively. 

At its December meeting the council approved certain proposed 
changes in titles II and VIII of the Social Security Act referred 
to it by the Social Security Board. These changes were considered 
to be of a less fundamental nature and include: 

1. An amendment which would permit an individual to qualify 
for monthly benefits and to secure a larger monthly benefit or 
death payment because of employment after age 65. 

2. An amendment which would exclude from the definition of 
wages certain types of payments made by an employer to or on 
behalf of an employee under plans providing for retirement or 
disability benefits. s 

3. The coverage of seamen under the program. 

4. The coverage -of employees of national banks, and State 
banks which are members of the Federal Reserve 8 

5. An amendment which would clarify the exemption of State 
instrumentalities. 

6. An amendment defining the coverage of services under the 
act depending on whether the excepted or included services pre- 
dominated. The council also approved such adjustments under 
title VIII as to bring that title into conformance with these pro- 
posed amendments to title II. 

The council finds, however, that the questions specified in the 
joint statement announcing the appointment of the council to 
involve the fundamental premises of the existing old-age-insur- 
ance program, an excerpt of the statement is attached. The an- 
swer to any one question involves conclusions of principle on 
several others. The elements which are inextricably interrelated 
in a recommendation on any one include: The schedule of future 
taxes under title VIII, the schedule of benefits under title II, the 
progress of the old-age reserve, the existence and amount of any 
governmental subsidy to the reserve, and significant trends and 
provisions as to coverage. Your questions therefore go to the 
heart of the whole program. 

The council desires to prepare truly constructive recommenda- 
tions. We do not feel that constructive recommendations on 


these fundamental issues can be developed in a short time. We 
doubt that our findings will be ready until the latter part of 
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this year. Meanwhile, we should like to continue our efforts in 
a sustained study and discussion of these problems with the assist- 
ance of the Social Security Board and its staff. We sincerely hope 
that our views in this regard will meet with the approval of 
your committee. 

We do not feel that such a postponement of the time of pre- 
senting our final recommendations to be of serious consequence, 
since our studies to date, while indicating the importance of a 
thorough reexamination of the tax, reserve, benefit program under 
our old-age-insurance system at this time, do not convince us 
that immediate is of greater importance than mature 
analysis. Much valuable experience, particularly as to adminis- 
tration and coverage, is now developing, which will assist us 
materially in reaching final conclusions. 

I know that the council will greatly appreciate the continued 
advice and counsel of your committee as to our work so that we 
may be as helpful as possible in your consideration of this impor- 
tant activity of government. 

Yours respectfully, 
J, Douctas Brown, 


Chairman, Advisory Council on Social Security. 
[Excerpt of statement of May 10, 1937] 

It is desired that the Advisory Council on Social Security 
cooperate with the special committee of the Committee on 
Finance of the United States Senate and with the Social Security 
Board in considering the following matters: 

(1) The advisability of commencing payment of monthly bene- 
fits under title IT sooner than January 1, 1942; 

(2) The advisability of increasing the monthly benefits payable 
under title II for those retiring in the early years; 

(3) The advisability of extending the benefits in title II to 

rsons who become incapacitated prior to age 65; 

(4) The advisability of extending the benefits of title II to 
survivors of individu entitled to such benefits; 

(5) 570 advisability of increasing the taxes less rapidly under 
title 5 

(6) The advisability of extending the benefits under title I to 
include groups now excluded; 

(7) The size, character and disposition of reserves. 

(8) Any other questions concerning the Social Security Act 
about which either the special Senate committee or the al 
Security Board may desire the advice of the Advisory Council. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I trust the amendment 
will be voted down. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before I enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Mas- 
‘sachusetts I wish to refer to what the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has stated about the amendment attached to the bill 
regarding the control of the liquor traffic in States. 

I voted against the amendment on the yea-and-nay vote 
a few moments ago, and I did so entirely upon the ground 
and in the belief that a bill providing for the same thing 
provided for in the amendment would come before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary at its next session.. It is a House 
bill, I understand, and merely requires action on the part of 
the Judiciary Committee and then action on the part of the 
Senate and the President to become a law. 

I believe such action by the Senate should come from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I did not believe the amend- 
ment was such an amendment as ought to be put on a bill 
on the floor of the Senate, because it is of such importance 
that I believe it demands the considered judgment of a 
committee, and it ought to be a separate measure all by 
itself, I am in favor of what the amendment provides. I 
believe in it heartily. I presume many Members of the Sen- 
ate who voted for the amendment did so with the idea that 
if they voted the other way their action might be misunder- 
stood by their constituents at home. 

Mr. President, I anticipate that the bill to which I have 
referred will be promptly reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary and that it will pass the Senate by unanimous vote. 
So far as I know, there is no objection to it. 

I now wish to discuss the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. To begin with, I wish to ascribe 
to the Senator the best of motives and the best of intentions 
in offering his amendment. Notwithstanding the fact that 
he said at the beginning of his remarks that it was a very 
simple amendment, to me it is a very complex one. It is a 
technical amendment. It is one on which I confess I am not 
able to pass judgment, and I do not believe the rank and file 
of the Senate, perhaps none of the Senators present, would 
be satisfied in passing upon its merits without taking the 
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judgment of actuaries and others who are experts on the 
subject and whose advice we would follow. 

We took the advice of experts when we passed the social- 
security bill. To my mind, the question involved was very 
important. I thought then, and I think now, that it was one 
of the most important pieces of legislation Congress had 
enacted for many years. I am heartily in favor of it. Iam 
in complete sympathy with its object, and I would be the 
last man on earth to take any action which I thought might 
cripple the success of the program. 

Mr. President, at the close of the last Presidential cam- 
paign, just on the eve of the election, an attempt, which 
seemed to me to be unworthy of those who were making it, 
and who, it seemed to me, were trying to make a personal 
matter of it, was made to deceive persons who were com- 
peled under that law to pay a tax, either the employer or 
the employee. 

It may be that the rates are too high, but I should rather 
err on that side than on the other, because if the rates are 
too low the entire scheme will fail. If the rates are too high, 
the result is an added burden upon those who have to pay 
the taxes. I can see that clearly. But the money would 
not be wasted. It would be collected. If experience and fur- 
ther study demonstrate the fact that the rates can safely 
be decreased, I shall be glad indeed to see them decreased. 

Mr. President, at the very time we are initiating this great 
program, which in my judgment offers such great hope of 
success as a social remedy for the evils that are upon us now 
and have been upon the people more or less through all his- 
tory, I believe it is dangerous to take the step suggested. I 
believe it would be a great mistake to run any risk whatever 
of crippling that program and getting it in such shape that it 
might ultimately fail before it has had a real opportunity to 
be tried out. 

To some extent we can only say that so far it is an experi- 
ment and there may be uncertainty as to how much money 
must be raised to carry out the purposes of the Social Se- 
curity Act, but the fact remains that the act itself represents 
the carrying into effect of one of the noblest ambitions that 
ever moved the mind of man. I think the social-security 
legislation is of greater importance than any other matter we 
have had before us for consideration. That is the reason 
why I feel moved to take the floor now in defense of that 
legislation. 

When the legislation was under consideration I took no 
part in discussing it, but I listened to the debate and dis- 
cussion that took place at that time. 

Now comes the proposal made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and offered on the floor of the Senate relating to 
a purely technical matter with regard to which we must 
listen to the advice of experts before we should act, unless 
we ourselves are experts, and I think we will all admit that 
we are not. The proposal does not come with the backing 
of a committee. It has not had the consideration which 
should be given to a move which strikes at the very founda- 
tion and has a very important connection with the successful 
operation of the Social Security Act. The proposal should 
be presented after very deliberate attention and hearings 
upon it by a standing committee of the Senate. Even then, 
unless the report of the committee should assure the Senate 
that there was no doubt as to the advisability of a step of 
this kind, we ought never to take it. We cannot afford to 
run the risk now, even though we admit, as I think we all 
do, that the tax is sometimes burdensome and to a degree 
creates a hardship upon people who are not able to stand 
it. The burden is perhaps greater now than it will be later, 
when prosperity, as we hope, will have returned to our 
country. If the depression disappears and better times 
come, the employees and employers both will be better able 
to bear the burden, even though the tax were to be increased 
over what it is today. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought to consider 
this question in the light of the love which we owe to hu- 
manity and the coming generations. It is going to be 
years before we can build up this plan so that it will be at 
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all times successful. In some respects it will involve a 
hardship to do it. But if we reach the goal, if we reach 
the position that we expect to reach, and which it is ex- 
pected to reach under this law, that will be a great blessing. 
Congress ought not to do anything which would tend toward 
the destruction or injury of that law. 

The Senator from Massachusetts said something about 
the money that was being raised being used for the ordinary 
expenses of Government. I think there was some debate 
about that some time ago in the Senate. As I understand, 
the proceeds of the tax are invested in Government bonds, 
and it has been contended that in the end the amount com- 
ing in would be even greater than we now have outstanding 
in Government bonds. That is a question which has two 
sides to it. So far I have been unimpressed by any argu- 
ment made along those lines. I listened to the able Senator 
from Michigan, who, as I remember, discussed that subject 
something like a year ago. I concede the force of his ar- 
gument, and I concede the force of the arguments that have 
been made by others, but I have remained unconvinced. I 
thought that Government bonds were the best investment 
in the world for those proceeds, 

Mr. President, the question under consideration is a great 
question, upon which Members of the Senate and the House 
will disagree. Economists disagree with respect to it. Such 
disagreement furnishes added reason why I believe we should 
not adopt such an amendment as that proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts without an opportunity for full 
consideration, and without the opportunity for hearings 
before some committee, so that experts may express their 
opinions and their judgments and give the reasons for their 
opinions so we can give proper consideration to them before 
we act. 

Mr. President, I cannot say that the Senator from 
Massachusetts is wrong and do not say that he is wrong. 
He may be right in every statement he has made. However, 
we must admit that, even in spite of the high regard we 
may have for the Senator from Massachusetts, we should 
not feel bound to adopt the amendment simply because of 
the statements made by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
The question is much deeper, much broader than the wis- 
dom of the judgment of any one Senator or of any other 
single individual. His judgment is entitled to respect; I 
concede that it is entitled to great weight. He has prob- 
ably studied the subject much more than I have. Yet 
much as I am willing to admit that his judgment is en- 
titled to weight, I should be unwilling, nevertheless, to agree 
to his amendment, which affects so vitally this important 
matter, and which might have the effect to destroy one of 
the greatest laws that Congress ever put on the statute 
books. I should be unwilling to follow him unless he were 
backed up by others who are experts, who have made a 
comprehensive study of this question and who have had an 
opportunity to reach a mature judgment upon it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If, as was stated in response to the 
letter the Senator from Massachusetts read, it will require 
these experts until the last of the year to prepare their 
recommendations on this complex matter, does not the 
Senator agree that it will be a little difficult for the Senate 
in 10 or 15 minutes properly to make up its mind on the 
subject? 

Mr. NORRIS, Oh, yes. I say to the Senator that that is 
really the burden of my argument. I think we are called 
upon to take a step which, if taken, may cause trouble to us 
and to our children and their children. If we were to act 
now and adopt the proposed amendment, we might interfere 
with or hamper the operation of that great law. 

Mr. President, I think we ought to lay the amendment aside 
now. We should not rush in simply because there may be 
some demand for the proposed action to provide for a lower 
rate of taxation. The demand may be justified, but we do 
not know what the effect of our action may be, and we cannot 
take a chance until we feel certain that we really know what 
the effect will be. 
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Therefore, it seems to me that the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts should be defeated. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to reply briefly 
to some of the arguments that have been advanced. I was 
glad that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], for 
whom I have such really profound regard, was good enough 
to exempt me when he spoke about the attacks which were 
made on the Social Security Act in 1936. He did so with 
complete reason, because I never participated in those at- 
tacks, and I stated before I came to the Senate, and I state 
now that I am in the Senate, that I believe in the purpose of 


that act. 


I am glad that the Senator from Nebraska did me the 
credit of being sincere. I can assure him that I am. 

I understood the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
to say that my amendment is on a par with the savage and 
vicious attacks which were made on the Social Security Act 
of 1936. 

Mr, WAGNER. I regarded it as another attack; but I 
did say distinctly—and I want to repeat it—that I did not 
question the sincerity of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
I said that I thought the Senator from Massachusetts was 
ill-advised in connection with this amendment. That is 
exactly what I said. 

Mr. LODGE. I am very glad to have that assurance; 
and I am sorry if I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. WAGNER. If the Senator will examine the RECORD, 
he will see that my statement is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. I may be ill-advised. I am human, and I 
make mistakes; and I certainly do not feel insulted if anyone 
says so. 

This amendment is not simply my amendment. It is not 
something which has any connection whatever with anybody 
who is critical of the act. The amendment is the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Economic Security. It rep- 
resents substantially the views of Prof. J. Douglas Brown, 
It is not something which has been gone into blindly. 

I agree with the Senator from Nebraska that if it were 
merely a question of considering my views, my views are of 
no importance whatever. I am merely the vehicle through 
which the recommendations of the experts come before the 
Senate. It is in that spirit that I present these recom- 
mendations. 

It seems to me that the question is simply that of whether 
we consider these taxes to be a burden on the workers of 
the United States or whether we do not. As I understand, 
we shall have a reserve of about $3,000,000,000 before 
any start is made on making payments on a large scale. If 
I thought for a moment that my amendment would en- 
danger the solvency of social security, or that it would 
endanger a single old-age payment, I should not propose it. 
However, the amendment would still leave us with a reserve 
fund of about $10,000,000,000. There is no question about 
that. 

It may be said that the question involved is a technical 
matter. Of course every tax is a technical matter. But 
if we think this tax is too high, if we think it puts into 
the Treasury more money than is necessary for the purpose, 
we can vote for the amendment. If we do not think the 
tax is too high, we can vote against it. I do not know of 
any other way to bring the question before the Senate. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if there is to be a 
record vote on this subject, I find it necessary to add a word 
to the debate. 

It is with the greatest reluctance that I disagree with my 
able young friend from Massachusetts regarding the pro- 
priety of the amendment in its present form at this time, 
because I wholly and entirely agree with him that the full- 
reserve system, upon which the old-age pension section of 
the Social Security Act is written, is wholly without defense 
and wholly without justification. I agree with him that 
the great preponderance of available expert testimony in 
the country sustains his challenge when he says that the 
full reserve is unnecessary. That has been my position for 
more than a year, as the Senate well knows, It was the 
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position of the actuaries who advised in connection with the 
original creation of the act; and we came to the full- 
reserve system solely because the Secretary of the Treasury 
appeared before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House at the last moment and recommended it, on a basis 
which he himself said was not primarily for the benefit of 
social security, but was primarily for the benefit of the 
public credit. 

I agree with my able friend from Massachusetts, in that 
in my judgment the full reserve is unconscionable in its bur- 
den upon the pay-roll taxpayers of this country. 

But, Mr. President, in the course of the inquiry which led 
me to this conclusion, I found the question as to where to 
fall back when we fix the contingent reserve to be a very 
complicated question. We must have either a full reserve or 
a contingent reserve. 

Completely as I agree respecting the propriety of the 
abandonment of the full reserve, I am unable to say, upon 
the basis of any information I have yet been able to obtain 
in the course of 2 years’ study, what the contingent reserve 
ought to be. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, if we are to abandon the full 
reserve there is the alternative question whether we shall 
translate the saving into a reduction of pay-roll taxes or into 
a partial increase in benefit payments. That alternative is 
involved in the ultimate appropriate answer to the question. 

It was because of the complexity of the problem that I 
submitted a resolution which finally resulted in the appoint- 
ment of the advisory council. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and particularly its chairman, were particularly 
cooperative with me in the creation of the advisory council. 
I feel greatly indebted to them for their constructive atti- 
tude. I should be less than fair to them, in reciprocal coop- 
eration, if I did not assert my belief that at the moment we 
are not armed with sufficient information to create the 
formula which we can dependably recommend as an alter- 
native to the full reserve. So, deeply as I agree that the full 
reserve is an utterly indefensible burden upon the pay-roll 
taxpayers of this country, I cannot vote this afternoon for a 
substitute formula which I do not believe is sustained by 
appropriate evidence and testimony. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce]. On that question the yeas and nays 
have been demanded. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD], 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. LOGAN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], 
who is absent. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am advised that if the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] were present and voting he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. My colleague the senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Apams] is detained from the Senate 
on public business. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. AnpREws] and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
ScHWELLENBACH] are detained from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Bamey], the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the Senators from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE and Mr. HERRING], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Matoney], and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MILLER] are detained in important committee meetings. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas] are detained on important public 
business. 
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The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is unavoidably de- 
tained. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] is detained 
in his State on official business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN] are attending, as 
members of the Delaware Valley Tercentenary Commission, 
the celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of Swedish people in the United States. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis] is detained from the Senate on public business. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 61, as follows: 


YEAS—13 
Austin Gibson Lodge Townsend 
Borah e Walsh 
sem ood 4 Johnson, Calif. McNary White 

NAYS—61 
Ashurst Donahey Logan Reames 
Bankhead Duffy Lonergan Reynolds 
Barkley Ellender McAdoo Russell 
Berry Frazier McGill Schwartz 
Bilbo George McKellar Sheppard 
Bone Gerry Milton Smathers 
Brown, Mich, Green Minton Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Harrison Murray 
Bulow Hatch Neely Tydings 
Burke Hayden Norris Vandenberg 
Byrnes Nye Van Nuys 
Capper Hitchcock O'Mahoney Wagner 
Caraway 'ughes Overton Wheeler 
Clark Johnson, Colo. Pittman 

y pe 
Dieterich La Follette Radcliffe 
NOT VOTING—22 

Adams Davis Lee Schwellenbach 
Andrews Gillette Lewis Shipstead 
Bailey Glass Lundeen Smith 
Brown, N. H. Guffey Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Miller 
Chavez Holt Pepper 


So Mr. Lopce’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment which 
has been printed since March 18. Perhaps the clerk should 
read the amendment, although, if agreeable to the Senate, I 
suggest that the reading be dispensed with, because the 
amendment consists of several pages, and I think Senators 
are familiar with it. It has reference to tariff equalization 
taxes similar to the old processing taxes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the read- 
ing of the amendment will be dispensed with, and it will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment of Mr. Pore is as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the following: 

“TITLE VIL—Tarirr EQUALIZATION FEES ON THE MANUFACTURING OF 

— SYNTHETIC FIBERS, WHEAT, Rice, TOBACCO, AND FIELD 

RN 

“Sec. 401. Definitions. 

“For the purposes of this title: 

“(a) In the case of cotton: 

“(1) The term ‘manufacturing’ means the spinning of cotton into 
cotton yarn which is not to be further spun by the manufacturer, 

2) The term ‘cotton means a continuous strand spun 
from cotton fibers and includes slubber, intermediate, and fine 
rovings. Cotton yarn containing any noncotton fibers, such as 
silk, rayon, or wool, is included within the term as defined herein. 

“(3) The term ‘count’ means the number of 840-yard hanks of 
cotton yarn contained in a pound of cotton yarn. 

“(4) The term ‘cotton’ includes lint cotton, cotton linters, card 
strips, comber waste and all other kinds of cotton waste. 

“(b) In the case of synthetic fibers: 

“(1) The term ‘manufacturing’ means the amount and degree of 
manufacture of synthetic fibers from the spinnerette up to the 
point where synthetic yarn, producers’ waste, cut skeins, staple - 
or cut fibers are produced in form either to be sold or to be used 
by the manufacturer in the processing of a different type of article. 

(2) The term ‘synthetic fibers’ means the product resulting 
from pressing a cellulose solution or cellulose compound through 
one or more orifices and solidifying it in the form of filaments. 

“(3) The term ‘synthetic yarn’ means a continuous strand more 
than 30 inches long containing two or more filaments made 
from synthetic fibers such as those commonly called rayon and 
celanese, and similar types. 

“(4) The terms ‘producers’ waste’, ‘cut skeins’, ‘staple or cut 
fibers’ include those filament products of the manufacturing of 
synthetic fi 30 inches or less in length. 

m the case of wheat means the 


milling or other processing (except cleaning and drying) of wheat 
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for market, including all custom milling for toll as well as all 
commercial milling, and the malting of wheat, but shall not in- 
clude the grinding or cracking thereof not in the form of flour 
for feed purposes only. 

d) In the case of rough rice: 

“(1) The term ‘manufacturing’ means the cleaning, shelling, 
milling (including all custom milling for toll as well as all 
commercial milling), grinding, rolling, or other manufacturing, 
of rough rice but shall not include the grinding or cracking by 
or directly for the producer thereof for feed for his own livestock, 
cleaning by or directly for a producer for seed purposes, and drying. 

“(2) The term ‘rough rice’ means rice in that condition in which 
it customarily is when delivered by the producer to the manu- 
facturer. 


„e) In the case of tobacco: 

“(1) The term ‘manuf means the fabrication of tobacco 
(or any substitute therefor) into any of the articles listed in 
section 406. 

“(2) The term ‘tobacco’ includes all regional and market classi- 
fications and types of tobacco. 

“(3) The term ‘manufactured tobacco’ means all chewing and 
smoking tobacco, fine-cut, Cavendish, plug, or twist, cut or granu- 
lated, of every description; tobacco twisted by hand or reduced into 
a condition to be consumed, or in any manner other than the 
ordinary mode of drying and curing, prepared for sale or consump- 
tion, even if prepared without the use of any machine or instru- 
ment, and without being pressed or sweetened; and all fine-cut 
shorts and refuse scraps, clippings, cuttings, and sweepings of 
tobacco prepared or put up for sale or consumption. 

“(f) In the case of field corn: 

“(1) The term ‘manufacturing’ means the milling or other proc- 
essing of field corm for market (except cleaning and drying), in- 
cluding cutting, grinding, cracking, breaking, by mechanical or 
other means, and all custom milling for toll as well as all commer- 
cial milling, but does not include cutting, grinding, cracking, or 
breaking not in the form of flour for feed purposes only. 

“(2) The term ‘field corn’ means shelled corn, commonly known 
as field corn, which may be white or yellow or mixed in color, the 
equivalent of 56 pounds per bushel adjusted to a 15½ - percent 
moisture basis. 

“Sec. 402. Cotton tariff equalization fee. 

“(a) There is hereby imposed on the manufacturing of cotton a 
tariff equalization fee to be paid by the manufacturer, measured 
by the weight of cotton yarn (excluding the weight of silk, wool, 
synthetic and other textile fibers contained therein) resulting from 
such manufacturing, at the following rates: 

“(1) Cotton yarn of a count not exceeding 1, 0.5 cent per pound; 
2, 0.7 cent per pound; 3, 0.9 cent per pound; 4, 1.1 cents per pound; 
5, 13 cents per pound; 6, 1.5 cents per pound; 7, 1.7 cents per 
pound; 8, 1.9 cents per pound; 9, 2.1 cents per pound; 10, 2.3 cents 
per pound; 11, 2.5 cents per pound; 12, 2.6 cents per pound. For 
each additional yarn count up to a count of 46, 0.1 cent per 
pound additional. On cotton yarn of a count of 46 or higher, the 
rate shall be 6 cents per pound of yarn produced. 

“(b) Any person who acquires any cotton yarn, with respect to 
the manufacturing of which a fee has been paid or is payable under 
subsection (a) of this section, and who by further spinning of such 
yarn manufactures it into yarn of a higher count, shall for the 
purposes of this title be considered a manufacturer of cotton and 
as such liable for fee with respect to the cotton yarn resulting 
from such further spinning. The amount of fee which shall be paid 
by such person shall be the difference between the amount of fee 
paid or payable with respect to such cotton yarn prior to such 
further spinning and the amount of fee which would have been 
payable if such person had manufactured cotton into the quantity 
of cotton yarn resulting from such further spinning. 

“Sec. 403. Synthetic fibers tariff equalization fee. 

“There is hereby imposed on the manufacturing of synthetic 
fibers a tariff equalization fee to be paid by the manufacturer at 
the rate of 6 cents per pound of synthetic yarn, producers’ waste, 
cut skeins, and staple or cut fibers produced in form either to be 
sold or to be used by the manufacturer in the of a 
different type of article. 

“Sec. 404. Wheat tariff equalization fee. 

“There is hereby imposed on the manufacturing of wheat a tariff 
equalization fee at the following rates to be paid by the manufac- 


turer 
Cents per pound of article produced 
(a) Where the manufacturing involves cracking or grinding 
of the wheat: 
Whole wheat and graham flour 0.4 
All flour (except whole wheat and graham), including 
biscuit flour, self-rising flour, phosphated flour, and 
the products known as first clears, second clears, 


and low grades, regardless of ash content 0.5 
Semolina and fi .. 9.8 
Prepared flours: 

0.3 
0.3 
3 
All other prepared flours. 5 
All ground or cracked wheat not in the form of fiour 
and not for feed purposes. 0.4 
(b) Where the manufacturing does not involve cracking or 
grinding the wheat (based on the manufacturer's pur- 
chase weight with no deduction for screenings) - 0.3 
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“Sec. 405. Rough rice tariff equalization fee. 

“There is hereby imposed on the manufacturing of rough rice a 
tariff equalization fee at the rate of one-half cent per pound to 
be paid by the manufacturer. 

“Sec. 406. Tobacco tariff equalization fee. 

“There is hereby imposed on the manufac’ of tobacco a 
tariff equalization fee at the following rates to be paid by the 
manufacturer: 

“(a) Cigars of all description, weighing 3 pounds or less per 
thousand, 4 cents per thousand cigars produced. 

“Cigars of all description, weighing more than 3 pounds per 
thousand, 30 cents per thousand cigars produced. 

“(b) Cigarettes weighing 3 pounds or less per thousand, 6 cents 
per thousand cigarettes produced. 

“Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 pounds per thousand, 10 
cents per thousand cigarettes produced: Provided, That for the 
purposes of determining the number of such cigarettes (if more 
than 6½ inches in length) each 2% inches (or fraction thereof) 
of the length of each shall be counted as one cigarette. 

“(c) Manufactured tobacco, 1 cent per pound of product, 

“Sec. 407. Field corn tariff equalization fee. 

“There is hereby imposed on the manufacturing of field corn a 
tariff equalization fee to be paid by the manufacturer at the 
following rates per pound of product: 


(1) Corn meal, maize meal, or Indian corn meal: Cent 
GTF—T—T—T—T—TVT—T—T—T—T—T—T———— dae ented — Of 
— !— — — — 0. 2 


(2) Cornstarch, hominy grits, corn grits, or brewers’ grits, 
corn flour or brewers’ flour, pearl or table hominy.. 0.3 

(3) Corn oil: 
Crud 


AS fs a Spal ra RO eee 9.85 
Ta. SMALE ESS AE EO SAE OIE — 0.33 
CR), COON OIG COR hee nana 0.02 
%% / ak O a 0. 06 


“Sec. 408. Import compensating tax. 
“(a) In addition to any other tax or duty imposed by law, there 
is hereby imposed a tax upon articles wholly or in chief value of 
cotton, synthetic fibers, cotton and synthetic fibers, rough rice, 
wheat, tobacco, or field corn imported or brought into the United 
States. The tax shall be an amount equal to the amount of the 
tariff-equalization fee which would have been payable with respect 
to the commodity or commodities from which such articles are 
8 if the manufacturing of such commodity or commodities 
ad occurred in the United States at the time of importation: 
, That in the case of cotton products and articles the 
amount of compensating tax payable shall be determined on the 
basis of the conversion factors and specific rates of tax contained 
in section 410 (b) of this title. 

“(b) Such tax shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid in 
the same manner as a duty imposed by the Tariff Act of 1930, 
and shall be treated for the p of all provisions of law 
relating to the customs revenue as a duty imposed by such act, 
except that for the purposes of sections 336 and 350 of such act 
(the so-called flexible tariff and trade-agreements provisions) such 
tax shall not be considered a duty or import restriction, and 
except that no preference with respect to such tax shall be ac- 
corded any articles ag e or brought into the United States. 
The Commissioner of ms, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shall prescribe such regulations as may be 

for the collection of the tax. 

(e) All taxes collected under this section upon articles coming 
from the possessions of the United States to which this title does 
not apply shall not be covered into the general fund of the 

of the United States but shall be held as a separate 
fund and paid into the of the said possessions, re- 
spectively, to be used and expended by the governments thereof 
for the benefit of agriculture. 

“(d) No tax under this section shall be levied or collected upon 
any articles (except articles produced from wheat, corn, or rice) 
where the dutiable value of the importation is $100 or less. No 
tax under this section shall be levied or collected on any articles 
contained in a single importation regardless of the dutiable value 
Se the amount of such tax on such importation would be $1 or 
ess. 

“Sec. 409. Export refunds. 

“(a) Upon the exportation from the United States to a foreign 
country, or the shipment from the United States to any posses- 
sion of the United States, except Puerto Rico, of any article 
processed wholly or partly from a contmodity, with respect to 
which article or commodity a tariff equalization fee has been paid 
or is payable under this title, the amount of such fee shall be 
paid by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to the exporter. 
For the purposes of this section, the co: 


e » , 
That the shipper may be considered to be the exporter if the 
consignor named in the bill of lading waives claim in favor of 
such shipper. If the person liable for the tariff equalization fee 
with respect to such articles is the such person may, 
in lieu of filing a claim for payment under this section, take 
credit for the amount of such payment on his return of fee for 
any subsequent month. The term “article” includes any article 
exported as merchandise, or as a container for merchandise, or 


“No payment under this section shall be allowed with respect to 
any article upon which, through substitution or otherwise, a draw- 
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back of any tax paid under section 408 has been or is to be 
claimed under any provision of law made applicable by section 
40 


8. 

“(b) No payment or credit shall be allowed under this section 
Koi N NORE OEO E O ie DAE a 
a claim therefor is filed, or credit taken, by the person entitled 


“Sec. 410. Conversion factors. 

“(a) The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to establish by regulations definitions of articles processed 
from the commodities subject to tax under this title, and, with 
respect to articles processed from synthetic fiber, wheat, rice, 
tobacco, and field corn conversion factors applicable to such articles 
which shall be used for the p of determining the amount of 
tax payable, or refund or payment allowable, with respect to such 
articles. 


“(b) For the purpose of dete the amount of tax payable, 


rmining 
or refunds or payments allowable, with respect to products and 
articles processed from cotton, the following conversion factors and 
rates shall be used. 
“1, Conversion factors: 


“To determine the amount of tax payable or of refunds or pay- 
ments allowable per pound, gross weight of cotton content of the 
above products, including noncotton content, except textile fibers 
other than cotton (such as synthetic fibers, silk, or wool): 

“(A) In the case of yarn, thread, twine, and cordage, multiply 
the rate of the tariff equalization fee applicable to the cotton-yarn 
count of such product on a single yarn basis by the appropriate 
conversion factor; 

“(B) In the case of woven fabrics over 12 inches wide and nar- 
row fabrics 12 inches and under in width, woven or braided, mul- 
tiply the rate of the tariff equalization fee applicable to the yarn 
count of the cotton in the fabric by the appropriate conversion 
factor. 

“To determine the yarn count of cotton in woven fabrics over 12 
inches wide made wholly from cotton, multiply the total single 
threads per square inch (averaged over the entire area of the cloth 
1 yard long) by 24 and divide the: product thus obtained by the 
weight in ounces per square yard multiplied by 35. 

“To determine the yarn count in woven fabrics over 12 inches in 
width made partly from cotton, multiply the number of single cotton 
threads per inch in combination warp and filling (averaged over the 
entire area of the cloth 1 yard long) by 24 and divide the product 
thus obtained by the weight in ounces of the cotton threads per 
square yard, multiplied by 35. 

“The yarn count in narrow fabrics 12 inches and under in width, 
woven or braided, shall be determined by actual test. 

“2. Specific tax and refund rates: 


1 
Knit articles other than hosiery 


of 

el and/or at ea 
Articles made from fabrics other t nit or 120 i in the: 

manufacture of 2 5 the cloth is N or torn parallel 

the warp and/or weft E e e 

Articles made from abrics other than knit and lace in the 

manufacture of which the oun is cut or torn othér than 

38 to the warp and/or weft 
803 products, except pneumatic casings... 
Pneumatic casing 
All other cotton 5 and articles. 
Second-hand artſcles— 


“To determine the amount of the tax payable or of refunds or 
payments allowable with respect to the above-listed products and 
articles for which a rate expressed in cents per pound is enu- 
merated, multiply the gross weight in pounds, including noncotton 
content but excluding weight of container and excluding weight 
of textile fibers other than cotton (such as rayon, silk, or wool), 
by the specified rate per pound applicable. 


“Sec, 411. Collection of taxes. 

„(a) The tariff equalization fees imposed by this title shall be 
collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The tariff equalization fees 
shall be treated for the purposes of all provisions of law relating 
to internal revenue as internal revenue excise taxes. All fees col- 
lected shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

“(b) All provisions of law (except sec. 1121 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926), including penalties, applicable with respect to the 
taxes imposed by section 600 of the Revenue Act of 1926, shall, 
insofar as applicable and not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this title, be applicable with respect to all tariff equalization fees 
imposed by this title. 

“(c) The first return of the tariff equalization fees imposed by 
this title shall not be due until the last day of the second month 
following the month in which this title takes effect. 

“(d) If the tariff equalization fees are not paid when due there 
shall be added as part of the fee interest at 6 percent per annum 
from the date the fee became due until the date of payment. 

“(e) Any person required to file a return of a tariff equalization 
fee may be required to file such return with, and pay the fee 
shown to be due thereon, to the collector of internal revenue for 
the district in which the manufacturing was done. 

“Sec. 412. Regulations. 

“The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry out all the provisions of this 
title except section 408. 

“Sec, 413. Geographical scope. 

“The provisions of this title shall be applicable to the United 
States, which, for the purposes of this title, shall include the 
States, the Territories of Hawail and Alaska, the District Co- 
lumbia, and Puerto Rico. 

“Sec. 414. Appropriation authorized. 

“There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. Such 
funds shall be available for expenditures by the Secretary of the 

for administrative expenses of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the Bureau of Customs, and other agencies of the 
Treasury De t, for refund of tariff equalization fees and 
taxes, for the sn Sema of Peay aa payments, refunds, and draw- 
backs. The Secretary of the Treasury shall transfer to the De- 
partment of Agriculture out of the funds available for administra- 
tive expenses under this title, such sums as are required to pay 
administrative expenses incurred by such department in the ad- 
ministration of this title. The administrative expenses provided 
for under this section shall include, among others, expenditures 
for personal services and rent in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, for lawbooks, books of reference, trade journals, peri- 
odicals, and newspapers, for contracting reporting services, print- 
ing and paper in addition to allotments under the existing law, 
travel expenses, for mileage and per diem of witnesses, in lieu of 
subsistence, payment of which mileage and per diem may be made 
in advance upon certification of such officer as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue or Commissioner of Customs or the Secretary 
may designate, and such certification shall be conclusive. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, the administrative expenses provided for in 
this section shall include such miscellaneous expenses as may be 
authorized or approved by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
or Commissioner of Customs or the Secretary for carrying out the 
provisions of this title, including witness fees and mileage for ex- 
perts, notarial fees, or like services, and stenographic work for 
taking depositions. 

“Sec. 415. Effective date. 

“The fees and taxes imposed by this title shall become effective 
at the earliest moment of the Ist day of July 19 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I realize that the Senator ‘fem 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] desires to get through with the bill 
tonight, if possible, and I shall make my statement in refer- 
ence to this matter as brief as I can. I do, however, wish 
to take sufficient time to explain the amendment and the 
reasons for it. 

It will be recalled that when the farm bill was passed it 
contained a provision, a portion of which I will read: 

PARITY PAYMENTS 


Sec. 303. If and when appropriations are made therefor, the 
Secretary is authorized and directed to make payments to producers 
of corn, wheat, cotton, rice, or tobacco, on their normal production 
of such commodities in amounts which, together with the pro- 
ceeds thereof, will provide a return to such producers which is as 
nearly equal to parity price as the funds so made available will 


permit. 
Immediately following the passage of the bill, I requested 
the attorneys of the Department of Agriculture and the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue to prepare a bill or an amend- 
ment designed to carry out this provision of the law. I may 
say here that in the original farm bill there were two im- 
portant phases. The first was that which is now contained 
in the farm law relating to the control of marketing and in- 
cidental control of production, along with various other 
provisions, such as that for research laboratories to ascertain 
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new uses for agricultural commodities. ‘The second provi- 
sion was for the making of parity payments to farmers. As 
the bill passed, only the first part of the original draft was 
included in the law. So immediately after the passage of 
the bill, having in mind the suggestions and criticisms of 
my good friend, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], 
who said that the bill did not accomplish the purpose de- 
signed, because it did not provide for parity payments to 
the farmers 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I stated to the Senator that he took one 
bill to the country, which he read to the boys down on the 
farm, providing for parity payments, and then brought in 
here a conference report in which he abandoned the propo- 
sition. So I said that deceit was being practiced upon the 
farmers by reading to them one bill and advocating another 
here. That was what I said. 

Mr, POPE. Perhaps that was the effect of the Senator’s 
remarks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the Senator from Ore- 
gon is correct as to what he said? 

Mr. POPE. But I wish to assure the Senator from Ore- 
gon and other Senators that I have not abandoned the 
proposition as to parity payments. The Senator knows 
that it was through the opposition of himself and others 
here that we were unable to adopt the original bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I do not think the 
statement ought to pass unchallenged that we have aban- 
doned the idea of parity payments in the farm bill. 

Mr. POPE. No; I am saying to the Senator from Oregon 
that I am now pursuing the idea of parity payments. I have 
never abandoned it but, as a result of amendments made 
to the farm bill here and as a result of conferences with 
the House Members, we were enabled to agree upon a bill, 
which was passed, although it did not contain a provision 
for parity payments except as funds might be provided. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator took one bill to the country, 
which he read to the farm boys, and brought another 
bill into the Senate and went into conference and brought 
back a third edition, wholly different from the other two. 
That is the history of the matter. The Senator in none of 
the three editions of the bill which I have mentioned pro- 
vided for parity payments based upon a processing tax. 

Mr. POPE. No; not based upon a processing tax, but the 
original bill provided for parity payments. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, without anything with which 
to pay. It was just so much bunk. 

Mr, McGILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. McGILL. In order to make the record clear—and I 
think the Senator intends to do so, but he has not done so— 
the conference report adopted by the two Houses of Congress 
does provide that, in the event moneys are provided, parity 
payments may be made? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. McGILL. So the principle of the parity payments as 
adopted by Congress has not been abandoned. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator’s statement is correct. It is 
well known, of course, that the President and various Sen- 
ators have expressed themselves as being opposed to making 
appropriation for parity payments until the revenue shall 
have been provided. It is now my purpose to attempt to 
provide the revenue for making parity payments or partial 
parity payments. 

So, following the passage of the farm. bill, the attorneys 
of the Departments, to which I have referred, worked hard 
in the preparation of a draft of a bill or an amendment. 
The pending amendment is the result of their efforts. I 
desired to have the experience of the Department of Agri- 
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culture and the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a basis 
upon which to prepare an amendment to the pending bill. 

So, on the 18th of March, I received the final draft—a 
number of drafts were prepared—and then filed notice of 
my intention to offer it as an amendment to the tax bill. 
It was referred to the Committee on Finance, and I appeared 
personally and made a request for a hearing and considera- 
tion of the amendment by the committee. Furthermore, the 
Committee on Agriculture unanimously requested hearings 
by the Finance Committee. The Senator from Mississippi 
has stated that it was the view of the majority of the com- 
mittee that they did not desire to have hearings and did not 
desire to consider the amendment. So that I feel it is my 
duty to present the matter to the Senate. 

First, I wish to explain briefly the provisions of the amend- 
ment and point out how they differ from the original proc- 
essing taxes which were in effect under the old Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. BONE. First, I should like to ask if the Senator’s 
amendment is merely a provision for establishing processing 
taxes so as to provide funds wherewith to make parity pay- 
ments? 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that the taxes under 
the amendment are called “tariff equalization fees,” because 
they are levied on a slightly different basis from the original 
processing taxes, 

Mr. BONE. Are they, in effect, processing taxes? 

Mr. POPE. I expect to point out the differences to the 
Senate as I go along. 

Mr. BONE. One other question. I do not wish to bother 
the Senator, but on page 7 there is reference to a fee being 
imposed “on the manufacturing of rough rice.” I am curi- 
ous about how rice can be manufactured. There is no fur- 
ther amplification of the suggestion there. 

Mr. POPE. There is a definition of manufacturing which 
covers the point. 

Mr. President, I am offering the amendment to the rey- 
enue bill providing for tariff equalization fees on the manu- 
facturing of cotton, synthetic fibers, wheat, rice, tobacco, and 
field corn, Synthetic fibers, as defined in the amendment 
are rayon, celanese, and similar material sold in competition 
with cotton goods. 

The taxes provided in this amendment are somewhat simi- 
lar to the processing taxes provided for in the old Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, but there are some important dif- 
ferences. 

First, in this amendment, the rates are specified and are 
imposed by law, while under the former act they were de- 
termined by the Secretary of Agriculture and the proceeds 
were expended by him. Under this amendment a new ap- 
propriation would be required to make the funds available 
for payments to the farmers. 

Second, the rates under this amendment are much less 
than those under the old law. On the whole, these rates will 
produce about one-half the amount received under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Third, the rates are fixed on the manufactured article. 
Under the old law they were fixed on the raw commodity. 
As to cotton, the rates vary from one-half cent a pound on 
the lowest grade of cotton yarn to 6 cents a pound on the 
higher grades. On wheat the rates vary from three-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound on the cheaper fiour to five-tenths of 1 
cent on the higher grades of fiour. On corn the rates vary 
from six-hundredths of 1 cent on the cheaper product to 
thirty-three-hundredths of 1 cent on the higher-priced prod- 
ucts. On rice, the rate is about one-half what it was before. 
On tobacco, the rates amount to about one-half of the old 
rates. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. I understand the Senator to say that the 
amount which will be raised hy these taxes will be about half 
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what was formerly raised by the processing tax under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; about half. 

Mr. McGILL. Is that true with reference to each com- 
modity? 

Mr. POPE. No. 

Mr. McGILL, Or would there be a variance? That is, 
would the tax on some commodities raise more than half the 
former amounts and the tax on others a little less than half? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. I will point that out as I go along. 

It will be noted at once that the effect of these rates is to 
reduce the cost to the consumers of the lower-priced products 
which are generally consumed by people in the lower-income 
brackets, and the increased cost will bear heavier upon the 
higher grades of goods generally consumed by those who are 
better able to pay. It is estimated that these rates will pro- 
duce $75,000,000 from cotton products, as compared to about 
$125,000,000 under the old law. The amount that will be 
produced from synthetic fibers—that is, rayon products—on 
which there was no tax under the old law, will be about 
$20,000,000. The tax under this amendment will produce 
about $80,000,000 from wheat flour, as compared to about 
twice that amount under the former law. Ten million dol- 
lars will be received from the tax on rice, as compared with 
about $20,000,000 under the old act. The proceeds from the 
tobacco tax under this amendment will amount to about 
514,500,000, as compared with $29,000,000 before. About 
$12,500,000 will be received from the tax on corn products 
under the rates set out in the amendment, 

The amendment also provides for import compensating 
taxes equal to the rates specified in the amendment. This 
is, of course, for the protection of the domestic manufacturer 
against any disadvantage in competition with imported 
articles. 

It is also provided that export refunds will be granted with 
respect to any article exported upon which these taxes have 
been paid. This also protects the manufacturer of these 
articles from any disadvantage in exporting his goods in 
competition with foreign products. There were similar 
refunds under the old processing tax. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. How would this amendment affect the provi- 
sions of reciprocal-trade agreements which are now in 
force? 

Mr. POPE. There was some doubt on that point, because, 
with reference to the conversion factors, in applying the 
tax refunds and compensating taxes there might be a slight 
difference between what would be paid there and what the 
original manufacturer would pay; but I have ready an 
amendment, prepared by the Department of State, which 
will remove any doubt as to any conflict with trade 
agreements. 

Mr. BONE. I was wondering if the adoption of the 
amendment would not in effect amount to a modification 
of those agreements by act of Congress. 

Mr. POPE. No, it would not, except as to any difference 
which might be paid by the domestic manufacturer and by 
the exporter of the products. If there should be a difference 
there, it might be that that would be a violation of the trade 
agreements, but that is guarded against by an amendment 
which I propose to offer a little later. 

Mr. BONE. If an amendment of this kind is not adopted 
and provision made for realizing certain funds out of the 
taxes provided for in this bill, would it be possible for any 
payments to be made to the American farmer which would 
amount to parity payments, except by direct appropriations 
from the Treasury? 

Mr. POPE. No. Of course, the Senator knows that cer- 
tain soil-conservation payments are now being made. 

Mr. BONE. I understand that. 

Mr. POPE. But no further payments could be made to 
the farmer unless Congress should make an appropriation 
out of the Treasury, or unless a fund were raised that would 
enable the Congress to make such payments. 
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Mr. BONE. That is the point I had in mind. I realize: 
that we are making the soil-conservation payments, but I 
am thinking of the parity payments which are provided for 
in the Farm Act. 

Mr. POPE. The system of taxes provided in this amend- 
ment has some distinct advantages over the processing taxes 
provided for in the original Agricultural Adjustment Act 
which was held unconstitutional. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President 

Mr. POPE. Before I yield to the Senator from Texas, let 
me say that every bit of the experience gained by the Depart- 
ments under the old processing tax has been utilized in 
preparing this amendment; so I feel that we have a much 
better provision for raising taxes than existed under the old 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

I now yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish to see whether I 
understand the Senator’s position. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] sought to twit the 
Senator from Idaho with the idea that the farm bill we 
passed did not in fact provide for parity. Let me ask the 
Senator if his position is not this: The reason why the farm 
bill which we passed did not provide for parity was that the 
money available would not pay parity— 

Mr. POPE. Exactly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Because the appropriation of approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 direct from the Treasury, when it was 
allocated to all the commodities, was not a sufficient fund to 
pay the soil-conservation benefits and then pay any appre- 
ciable amount toward bringing the farmer’s income up to 
parity. As I understand the position of the Senator from 
Idaho, it is that by reason of this amendment, which carries 
rates very much smaller than the original processing taxes 
under the old law, whatever revenue is derived from those 
sources will be applied toward approaching parity. If parity 
cannot be attained, at least the amendment will go this far 
in the direction of parity payments. Is not that the attitude 
of the Senator? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; with the qualification that it would be 
up to the Congress to appropriate such revenues as might 
be available for the payment of parity. 

Mr. CONNALLY. While this measure does not earmark 
these funds—which we cannot possibly do under the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court on the original A. A. A— 
it is to be assumed that in due course, taking into consider- 
ation the fact that these funds are available, Congress will 
appropriate approximately the same amount of funds from 
the general revenues into which these funds will go, for 
the purpose of making parity payments or approaching 
parity payments. 

Mr. POPE. Exactly; and let me say to the Senator that 
we are acting in perfect good faith in following the sugges- 
tion of the President of the United States and various Sen- 
ators on the floor that there would be no money available 
to make parity payments unless new sources of revenue were 
tapped; and therefore we are acting in perfect good faith 
without asking for an appropriation. The suggestion has 
been made by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] 
that the Department has not asked either for this measure 
or for an appropriation for parity payments. I doubt if it 
would be appropriate for them to do so; but there is no 
reason why a Member of the Senate should not seek to 
carry out the suggestion which was frequently made that 
we ought to tap new sources of revenue before any parity 
payments were made to farmers. 7 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor a question? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Has the Senator available a state- 
ment from the Department of Agriculture upon his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. POPE. I expect to read, in due course, a statement 
from the Secretary of Agriculture as to this amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator tell me whether or 
not the Secretary is in favor of it, speaking generally? 
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Mr. POPE. I think the Senator from Michigan was pres- 
ent at the time the Secretary made a statement to the 
Finance Committee; and while there may be some differ- 
ence of interpretation, it is my conclusion that he is dis- 
tinctly in favor of it. 

Mr. BONE and Mr. SHIPSTEAD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. POPE. I yield first to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, does the Senator feel that the 
amendment will get around the objections raised by the 
Supreme Court to the old A. A. A.? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. I expect to discuss that matter in a 
moment. 

I now yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, as I remember, when 
the farm bill was passed by Congress, no provision was made 
for raising any money to be used for making parity pay- 
ments or providing parity income. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. But in that bill we promised the farmer 
parity payments and parity income. 

Mr. POPE. I would not say that we promised him parity 
payments or parity income; but the bill recognizes the parity 
principle, and provides that when funds are available they 
will be paid to the farmer to put him on the basis of equality. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And we stated in the bill that the aim 
of the bill and the policy of the bill were to establish for the 
farmer machinery by which we could determine what was 
necessary to bring the farmer parity payments and parity 
income, and that whatever money was necessary should be 
paid if and when funds were available. 

Mr. POPE. I think the general purpose of the bill is as 
the Senator has expressed it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to have the Senator ad- 
dress himself some time during the course of his remarks 
to this idea, that while we get $500,000,000 out of the 
ordinary taxpayers, the benefits the Senator is now trying 
to confer are put on the commodities themselves, so that 
the money will come, not out of the general taxpayer, but 
out of the consumer of the products. In other words, if a 
man pays a processing tax on cotton the theory is that the 
consumer will have to pay it, and the textile manufacturer 
is protected by a relative increase in his tariff duty, so that 
he will be at no outlay by reason of this tax, except on the 
theoretical idea that it may infinitesimally reduce the con- 
sumption because of the higher price. If raising the price 
to the farmer is going to cause it to be raised to the con- 
sumer, that argument would obtain against raising the price 
to the farmer, on the ground that if we raised the price 
consumption would fall off. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I expect to put into the RECORD 
a carefully prepared statement showing how much the taxes 
on these various commodities will increase the cost to the 
consumer of ordinary commodities such as shirts, overalls, 
bread, and things of that kind. That will go into the 
Recorp, and I think the Senator will be surprised to find 
how small will be the increase. 

Mr. President, since this amendment provides only for levy- 
ing and collecting the tax and turning the proceeds into the 
Treasury, there could not be any possible constitutional objec- 
tion. And there could be no contention made that Congress 
would not have the power to appropriate funds to the growers 
of farm commodities in an amount equal or unequal to the 
funds to be received from these taxes. 

Since the rates are only about one-half of those levied 
under the old law, the burden would bear lighter upon the 
taxpayer. 

Finally, it seems fair and reasonable to graduate the taxes 
so that the heavier burden would fall upon those best able to 
pay and lighter upon those millions of people whose incomes 
are hardly sufficient to enable them to live. 

Under the old law providing for a processing tax, a tax of 
4.2 cents a pound was put on cotton and 30 cents on wheat. 
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It made no difference what kind of fabric was manufactured 
out of the cotton, exactly the same cost would result. The 
man who bought the rough cotton shirt or the pair of over- 
alls would pay according to the pounds, the weight, while the 
one who bought fine muslins or broadcloth would pay exactly 
according to the pounds. Therefore it seems to me to be 
unfair; and that I regard as a distinct advantage in this 
measure. 

In discussing the question with processors themselves I find 
that generally they prefer this tax to the old processing tax. 
Of course, no one likes to impose any additional taxes. There 
should be the most impelling reasons for making any addi- 
tional levies at this time. I realize fully that the burden of 
taxes in the country is heavy, and that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to lighten the burden wherever it is possible. But let 
me call the attention of the Senate to the fact that although 
the tax burden was heavy in 1933, yet we thought it advisable 
to levy processing taxes for the benefit of agriculture. I think 
we are certainly as well able to pay those taxes now as we 
were in 1933. 

A burden which is immeasurably greater on the national 
economy and upon the one-third of the American people 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, however, is the inequality 
of agriculture. There is not a Senator who does not know 
the profound necessity of placing the business of farming on 
a sound and profitable basis. There is hardly a Senator who 
is not pledged to devote his efforts to solving the two great 
problems of agriculture: First, unsalable, price-depressing 
surpluses; and second, economic inequality with all other in- 
dustries. Both these problems have been recognized by 
both major political parties, and action has been pledged 
by both. A brief examination of statements to be found in 
the platforms of the Democratic and Republican Parties 
will shed light on the problem at this time, and perhaps 
cause us to realize more definitely our obligations, whether 
we are Democrats or Republicans. 

At the Republican Convention in 1932 the problem of 
surplus commodities was fully recognized. In the adminis- 
tration of the Agricultural Marketing Act the Department of 
Agriculture had realized the necessity of reducing surpluses, 
so in the Republican platform we find this language: 

We will support any plan which will help to balance produc- 
tion against demand and thereby raise agricultural prices, pro- 
vided it is economically sound and administratively workable 
without burdensome bureaucracy. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER, I call attention to the fact, however, that 
in the Democratic platform we condemned that policy. 

Mr. POPE. I am coming to that. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Democrats condemned that policy. 
I likewise desire to call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that the first one who came here advocating this policy 
of cutting down the surplus was the former Secretary of 
Agriculture under Mr. Hoover, who came before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and advocated it, and 
every Democratic member of the committee ridiculed him. 
Then the Democratic Party put a plank in the Democratic 
platform quite to the contrary, condemning the policies of the 
Republican administration. 

Then we adopted the policy that was laid down by the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. POPE. I expect to discuss that point briefly in just 
a few moments. 

Again, in the same platform, is this language: 

The fundamental problem of American agriculture is the control 
of production to such volume as will balance supply with demand. 
In the solution of this problem the cooperative organization of 
farmers to plan production, and the tariff to hold the home mar- 
kets for American farmers, are vital elements. A third element 
equally as vital is the control of the acreage of land under 
cultivation as an aid to the efforts of the farmer to balance 
production. 

The Republican Party must be given credit for this idea 
of balancing agricultural production with demand by the 
control of the volume of production and the necessity of 
Government aid to accomplish this result. 
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Strangely enough, back in 1928 at the convention at 
Houston, Tex., the Democratic Party had declared its op- 
position to controlled production of farm products. The 
platform declared: 

We condemn the policy of the Republican Party which promises 
relief to agriculture only through a reduction of American farm 
production to the needs of a domestic market. The 
Democratic Party recognizes that the problems of production dif- 
fer as between agriculture and industry. Industrial production is 
largely under human control— 

Does not that sound familiar?— 


while agricultural production, because of lack of coordination 
among the 6,500,000 individual farm units and because of the 
influence of weather, pests, and other causes, is largely beyond 
human control. 

But the convention which used that language did recog- 
nize the necessity of dealing with surpluses. This recog- 
nition is contained in the following language: 

Pro@ucers of crops whose total volume exceeds the needs of the 
domestic market must continue at a disadvantage until the Gov- 
ernment shall intervene as seriously and as effectively in behalf 
of the farmer as it has intervened in behalf of labor and industry. 
There is a need of supplemental legislation for the control and 
orderly handling of agricultural surpluses in order that the’ price 
of the surplus may not determine the price of the whole-crop. 

During the Hoover administration, the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act was enacted. In that legislation an effort was 
made to control surpluses by controlling marketing. In 
other words, the Republican administration followed the 
Democratic platform. When the administration of this 
measure failed, Alexander Legge, Chairman of the Farm 
Board, stated it as his deliberate judgment that marketing 
control without production control would never succeed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me to interrupt him 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr, WHEELER. I do not think the Senator is fair to the 
Democrats when he says that Mr. Hoover and the Farm 
Board followed the platform of the Democratic convention. 
I do not think the Senator will find that anywhere in our 
platform we advocated setting up a farm board. 

Mr. POPE. No. 

Mr. WHEELER. The truth is that the Republicans did 
set up a farm board, and it proved a total failure. Then, 
when the Democrats met in convention in 1932, they con- 
demned the Farm Board, and condemned the practices which 
had been followed. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. We condemned this very thing. I was 
a member of the platform committee which had to do with 
the drafting of that particular plank in the platform, and I 
know that we went on record as against the very thing 
which we are now asked to approve. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have before me the platform of 1932. 
We stated in the platform: 

We favor * * » 

Extension and development of farm cooperative movement and 
effective control of crop surpluses so that our farmers may have 
the full benefit of the domestic market. 

So it was not contrary to what we are doing, but exactly 
like what we are doing. 7 

Mr. POPE. All that I intended to say was that the Re- 
publicans did make an effort to control surpluses by con- 
trolling marketing, and did nothing else. Under the Farm 
Board Act there was no provision for any curtailment of pro- 
duction. The Farm Board failed, and that is all I intended 
to say. I did not mean to say that the Democrats suggested 
a farm board or any other particular device, except the 
control of surpluses by regulating marketing. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not a fact that the Democratic denun- 
ciation of the practices and records of the Federal Farm 
Board was one of the most effective weapons the Democrats 


had in the campaign of 1932, and probably contributed as 
much as any other single issue to the overwhelming defeat 
of the Republicans in that year? { 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that there were so 
many factors that entered into that election that one can- 
not really say which was most effective. I agree with the 
Senator that it was effective. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I cannot speak for the Sen- 
ator’s State or any other State, but I can say that in Mis- 
souri—for I was fairly familiar with the situation in my 
own State at that time, as I myself was a candidate—pos- 
sibly the most effective weapon we had in rolling up the 
tremendous vote that we received in Missouri in that elec- 
tion, in which we carried the State by half a million votes, 
was the record of the Farm Board, and our forthright 
denunciation of that Board. 

Mr. POPE. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
again to the fact that the chairman of that Board said that 
the reason for its failure was that they attempted market- 
ing control without any production control. 

Mr. McGILL.: Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McGILI; In addition to the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1932, as quoted by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. BANKHEAD], is it not likewise true that the then nom- 
inee of the Democratic Party, the present President of the 
United States, in delivering his major agricultural address 
of that campaign at Topeka, Kans., plainly came out for 
a program of the control of production in order to enhance 
the commodity price of surplus farm commodities? 

Mr. POPE. I cannot say as to that. 

Mr. McGILL. I think the Senator will find that that was 
very definitely stated by President Roosevelt at that time 
in that speech during the campaign. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator is probably right. I do not 
recall. 

This experience is responsible for the provision in the Re- 
publican platform of 1932 which I have quoted above and 
which declares flatly for controlled production. The Demo- 
cratic platform for 1932 still did not recognize the necessity 
or desirability of such control. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish to have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, because I knew I was right about the 
matter when I called his attention to it a while ago. In the 
1932 platform we used this language: 

We condemn the extravagance of the Farm Board, its disastrous 
action which made the Government a speculator of farm products, 
and the unsound policy of restricting agricultural products to the 
demands of the domestic markets. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, that does not have any- 
thing to do with crop control. The Senator recognizes in the 
section I read that the Democratic Party declared in 1936, as 
it did in 1932, for effective control of crop surpluses. The 
Senator has stated that I was wrong. The platform declared 
for the control of crop surpluses, which means, of course, 
adjusting the supply in a proper way, both for the domestic 
market and for the foreign market, without unduly depress- 
ing the price of the crop surplus. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator can state it as he will, but I 
read what is in the platform. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I read it. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator simply read one paragraph. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator from Montana read the 
other, They are consistent. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think they are consistent. The 
platform says: 

We condemn the extravagancé of the Farm Board, its disastrous 
action which made the Government a speculator of farm products, 
and the unsound policy of restricting agricultural products to the 
demands of the domestic markets. 

Mr. POPE. When the Democratic administration came 
into power, however, in 1933, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was passed, definitely following the Republican plat- 
form in providing for production control. 
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It is unnecessary to relate the operations under this act. 
Suffice it to say that through the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and the droughts which occurred in the Middle West, 
the surpluses of wheat were reduced to about 100,000,000 
bushels and the surpluses of cotton to about 6,000,000 bales. 
These may be regarded as normal and desirable surpluses. 

It is a matter of history that the prices of farm products 
went up all along the line. In the case of two or three 
commodities, the prices went up to parity and above. The 
Democratic Party then had adopted the Republican farm 
plank and became the sponsor for this type of legislation. 

The Republican Party, in the meantime, had gone over 
to the other side. In its platform in 1936 the Democrats 
were criticized for adopting a policy of scarcity. It con- 
demned the New Deal administration for adopting a pro- 
gram “to promote scarcity and to limit by coercive methods 
the farmer’s control over his own farm.” 

This, of course, reminds one of the story Lincoln told 
when the Democratic and Republican parties changed sides 
completely on an issue during his administration. He said 
it reminded him of the two men who got into a fight and 
when the fight was over each had somehow gotten into the 
other’s overcoat. Politics not only makes strange bedfellows, 
but creates strange transformations in the issues over which 
they do battle. 

In 1937, however, after the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
had been held unconstitutional and the Soil Conservation 
Act had been put into operation, large surpluses again ap- 
peared and the prices of farm commodities seriously de- 
clined. This brought about the enactment of the new farm 
bill. With the large surpluses produced in 1937—an addi- 
tional surplus of some 6,000,000 bales of cotton and about 
125,000,000 bushels of wheat—it appears likely that it may 
take 2 or 3 years, with the Government and the farmer 
cooperating, to control surpluses. 

At this point I desire to read what the Secretary of Agri- 
culture said to the Finance Committee with reference to the 
probability as to surpluses during the coming year, and their 
effect upon prices. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield be- 
fore he goes into that? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. As I understood the Senator’s explana- 
tion of the bill, it is proposed to levy a tax of approximately 
$14,000,000 on the manufactured products of tobacco. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; $14,500,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is not the price of tobacco already at 
parity? Has it not been at parity continuously? 

Mr. POPE. Until about 2 months ago, or during the year 
1937, tobacco was at parity, but during the last 2 or 3 months 
it is considerably below parity. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is the Senator distinguishing between one 
type of tobacco and another type of tobacco, or is he pro- 
posing to levy on all types of tobacco in this bill? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; all types. 

Mr. GEORGE. Some types are now above parity, I will 
say to the Senator; in fact, some types are relatively scarce 
on the market, notwithstanding a very drastic reduction in 
the production this year, that is, under the quota adopted. 

I want to ask the Senator another question. 

Mr. POPE. Let me say to the Senator that that condition 
existed in 1933, when the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
passed. That is, the different types of tobacco were at a 
different level with reference to parity in 1933, when the 
processing tax was levied to meet the situation, That will 
always occur. 

Mr. GEORGE. What I am trying to get at is this: The 
Senator is proposing to levy a tax on the manufactured prod- 
ucts of tobacco, when certain types of tobacco are now at 
parity, and have been at parity continuously for a period of 
over 2 or 3 years. Manifestly a burden would be placed upon 
certain types of tobacco, then, for the benefit of other types 
of tobacco, although the type that is paying the tax in part 
would not share or participate in any benefits, the price al- 
ready being at parity. 
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I now wish to ask the Senator another question. Is it 
contemplated that the fund raised, for instance, by the tax 
on cotton is to go to the cotton producer, or is it to go to 
some other kind of producer? 

Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that in the farm bill, 
with. which the Senator is familiar, there is the general pro- 
vision that payments shall be made according to how far 
the products are from parity. For instance, if cotton were 
50 percent of parity, wheat 75 percent of parity, and corn 80 
percent of parity, payments would be made in that propor- 
tion. So that if the full amount were made available to 
bring them all up to parity, they would reach parity at the 
same time. 

Mr. GEORGE. What I want to develop is that the tax 
imposed upon each commodity bears no necessary direct 
relationship to the benefits that such commodity or the 
producers of it will receive under the bill. 

Mr, POPE. But let me say that since Congress can appro- 
priate for cotton growers or wheat growers or corn growers 
whatever it sees fit, I see no reason for not adopting a 
formula whereby they can be paid in such proportion and in 
such way as the Congress might decide was fair. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. As I understood his explanation of the bill, there is a 
tax imposed upon cotton. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Depending upon the yarn, whether coarse 
or fine, the tax goes up to as high as 6 cents a pound on 
very fine yarns. There is a tax on certain synthetic fibers 
or synthetic yarns. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. They are defined in the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. But there is no tax in the bill on com- 
peting vegetable fibers, is there? 

Mr. POPE. Synthetic fibers are defined, as the Senator 
will find, by the experts in the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
They are limited to rayon, celanese, and similar materials, 
more fully described in the definition. 

Mr. GEORGE. That classification would not include jute, 
burlap, or any jute products. 

Mr. POPE. No. 

Mr. GEORGE. It would not include paper, which is in 
direct competition with cotton, would it? 

Mr. POPE. No. 

Mr. GEORGE. It would not include any other competi- 
tive vegetable fiber which is used in rope, twines, and 
cordage. 

Mr. POPE. That is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. So that cotton would bear the tax and be 
exposed to the direct competition of untaxed commodities. 

Mr. POPE. The same situation existed under the former 
law. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am aware of that. 

Mr. POPE. With this addition 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I desire to challenge 
that statement. 

Mr. GEORGE. The same situation existed in part. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It existed so far as specific mention of 
them was concerned, but the law required the Secretary to 
levy an appropriate tax upon competing commodities. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Secretary levied a tax on jute and 
then took it off. 

Mr. GEORGE. I meant to say that the tax was not always 
effective. 

In discussing the amendment, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Idaho to the fact that it is estimated 
that the cotton tax, for example, will produce about $75,000,- 
000. As the Senator knows, the production, under a very 
rigid quota, will probably reach 11,000,000 bales in 1938. So 
that if the $75,000,000 should all be applied to cotton, and 
if all the revenue arising from the tax on cotton should go 
back to the cotton producers, it would amount to only about 
1% cents a pound on cotton, which would still leave cotton 
very much under parity. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; but it would seem fair to me that the 
other $20,000,000 coming from the rayon products should 
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also be paid to cotton growers. I may say to the Senator, 
however, that this amendment is not the place to attempt to 
find a formula for distributing the money. 

Mr. GEORGE. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. POPE. We had a formula in the farm bill, and when 
the appropriation is made I think there will be sufficient intel- 
ligence and sufficient ability in the Congress to work out a fair 
method of distribution. 

Mr. GEORGE. I agree with the Senator that the pending 
bill is not the place where the money should be apportioned; 
but I am merely asking on what theory the taxes are imposed, 
because it seems to me that so far as the cotton producer is 
concerned, if he received the largest proportion of the tax 
which he could reasonably hope to receive, he would get only 
about 1% cents a pound, or certainly not more than a cent 
and three-quarters, on his very greatly reduced cotton crop 
for 1938. I merely call that to the Senator’s attention. 

Mr. POPE. The estimate is that the tax should pay about 
2 cents a pound. 

I now desire to put into the Record the statement of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, made before the Finance Committee 
of the Senate on March 29, 1938, which, it seems to me, is the 
best reason for urging at this time the passage of the pro- 
posed amendment to provide funds for payments to farmers. 

Mr. WALSH. On what date was the statement of the 
Secretary? 

Mr. POPE. It was made on March 29, 1938, before. the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to ask if there was a later state- 
ment by the Secretary before the Finance Committee. 

Mr. POPE. I have no later statement. The statement to 
which I refer was made on March 29, 1938. Did he appear 
later? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I think that is probably the same date 
I have in mind. I thought he appeared a week later, but 
perhaps not. 

Mr. POPE. I shall read the last paragraph of his state- 
ment. 

Mr. WHEELER. There seems to be some dispute as to 
whether the Secretary of Agriculture was in favor of this 
provision or against it. 

Mr. POPE. That is why I desire to read his statement on 
that point. 

Mr. WHEELER. Cannot the Senator tell us whether he 
was for it or against it, or is now for it or against it? 

Mr. POPE. I was going to read from what the Secretary 
himself said. 

Mr. WHEELER. Can we tell from reading what the Secre- 
tary said whether he is for it or against it? That is what I 
am trying to get at. 

Mr. POPE. I think so. 

The Secretary says that the wheat and corn farmers, if 
they are to get their fair share per capita of the national 
income, obviously need some other help; that is, help other 
than loans. He had just discussed corn loans in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. I read: 

I do not know of any other way of giving it to them except 
through some such tariff-equalizing device as this. 

Senator BuLKLEY. Some such device as the processing tax? 

Mr. WALLACE. I do not know where the money would come 
from. It seems to me the more sensible way, with the Treasury 
situation the way it is, would be by a processing tax upon the 

roduct involved, because when they are selling at such low prices 
Phe processing tax added to the market price means obviously that in 
the price to the consumer it is taking a smaller share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar than had been the case at any time previous to the 
depression. No injustice will be done to the consumer, and it is 
really the easiest way to raise the money, and it seems to me that 
our attention will then be fixed more precisely on the problem. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I think it is only fair to state that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was most reluctant to make a 
statement. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And that again and again he declined to 
commit himself. It was my impression from his whole tes- 
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timony that he did not favor the amendment at this time. 
He did indicate that he thought a time would come when 
it might be necessary to levy processing taxes. In connec- 
tion with what the Senator has read, I desire to call atten- 
tion to a colloquy which took place in the committee room 
on the same day the Secretary appeared. 

Mr. POPE. I have put that into the RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH. On page 38 the Senator will find the fol- 
lowing: 

The CHAIRMAN. Don't you think, Mr. Secretary, that this matter 
ought to originate in the House? 

Mr. Wattace. I am not expressing any opinion on those matters, 
Senator, at all. 

Senator Kine. I think it is an improper question 

Senator WatsH. Mr. Chairman, are you not in a position, in the 
event a processing tax amendment is offered on the floor, to state 
positively that no agency of the Government, either the Treasury 
or Agricultural Department, asked your committee, or the Ways 
and Means Committee to include such a tax? 

The CHatrman, I am in a position to say that. 

Senator WalsR. Why does not that cover the situation? 

The CHAIRMAN., I talked to Chairman Doucuton and he said he 
has no communication with reference to that matter at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I think the situation could have been 
considerably cleared up if the majority of the committee had 
not voted down the motion offered by me to request the 
Secretary of Agriculture to give his opinion with regard to 
this important matter, in order to permit him to make a 
statement after he had been requested to do so by the com- 
mittee. The testimony will show, if the Recorp was accu- 
rately taken, that the position of the Secretary was that he 
could not make a statement officially because the matter had 
not been taken up with the Bureau of the Budget, and 
therefore he was not at liberty to make a statement officially. 
However, the committee was so anxious to be in the position 
which the Senator from Massachusetts suggested, that it 
voted down my motion to ask the Secretary for an official 
opinion upon this important matter. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I know, from the statements 
made by the Secretary in various speeches delivered during 
the past several months, what his attitude is with reference 
to this matter; and any other citizen who has read the state- 
ments which have been frequently made by the Secretary 
of Agriculture should know his attitude. I, myself, should 
have requested an expression from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture directly with reference to this matter, except that a 
majority of the Finance Committee voted down the motion 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] to 
request an official opinion from the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Therefore, we are in a position where we have to interpret 
what the Secretary did say in drawing any conclusions with 
reference to the matter. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. As a member of the committee, my thought 
was that the committee voted it down because they did not 
want to embarrass the Secretary. è 

Mr. POPE. Whatever their reason was, by a vote of the 
committee the Secretary was precluded from giving an opin- 
ion upon the matter. However, I noted from the record that 
after the vote somebody asked the Secretary for his personal 
opinion. I read from that opinion a few minutes ago. 

Mr. WHEELER. The amendment, as I understand, was 
drafted by the Agricultural Department, was it not? 

Mr. POPE. By the Agricultural Department, or the at- 
torneys in the Agricultural Department, and in the Internal 
Revenue Department. Everything that has been done in 
connection with this amendment or the matters leading up 
to it has been done in close cooperation with the Govern- 
ment departments, because I wanted to present an amend- 
ment which would be administratively practical, an amend- 
ment which would utilize the experience of these depart- 
ments with reference to the old processing tax, with a view 
to eliminating, insofar as possible, the difficulties which arose 
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under the processing tax and using those features of the 
processing tax which proved workable and, I think, fairly 
satisfactory. It will be noticed that we have left out any 
tax upon pork or meat products, because that tax proved 
generally unsatisfactory. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
what would be the amount of money which would be raised 
if this amendment should be written into the law? 

Mr. POPE. I have already given the figures, but I will 
give them again. There would be raised $212,000,000 on 
the five commodities. 

Mr. McNARY. Would that take care of the difference be- 
tween the current average price of commodities and parity? 

Mr. POPE. No. The fact is that that is one objection 
which I have heard to my amendment, that we do not now 
know what amount should be raised in order to make the 
parity payments, but if we should wait until January 1 or 
May 1 of next year we would be in exactly the same posi- 
tion. There is no way of telling how far the money raised 
by the amendment would go toward making parity pay- 
ments, but the best advice I can get is that a tax such as is 
proposed by the amendment would go a long way toward 
giving the particular farmers covered a parity price. r 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. From what source would the bulk of the 
$212,000,000 come? The consumer, would be the answer, 
would it not? Can the Senator say, in just a word, from 
whom the major portion would come? 

Mr. POPE. The sum of $75,000,000, it is estimated, would 
be derived from the tax which would be levied on cotton 
products; $20,000,000 from the tax on rayon commodities 

Mr. BURKE. I fear I did not make myself clear. I do 
not care from what objects the money comes, but would 
the major portion of the $212,000,000 come from consumers 
of those products? 

Mr. KING. Entirely so. 

Mr. BURKE. Or from the processor or from what 
source? 

Mr. POPE. The taxes would be paid by the processor. 
The Senator should know, as well as I, what part would come 
out of the consumers. Eventually probably all would come 
from them. 

Mr, BURKE. That is the point. 

Mr. POPE. But I am putting into the Record, I will say 
to the Senator, the increase in the cost of a number of 
familiar articles. 

Mr. BURKE. In any event, $212,000,000 of added burden 
would be placed upon the consumers of the country? I de- 
sire to ask the Senator a further question. In the statement 
he read from the Secretary of Agriculture, as I recall it, the 
Secretary stated that this tax would impose no injustice upon 
the consumers. Would not the imposition of $212,000,000 
additional burden upon the consumers of the country at this 
time justify its being designated as an injustice to the con- 
sumers? 

Mr. POPE. The Senator can argue that out with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I think what the Secretary said, 
of course, was that when prices of farm commodities are 
low, which is the time when parity payments ought to be 
made, prices to the consumer are low, and then such in- 
crease in prices paid by the consumer as would result from 
making the payments to the growers would bring the con- 
sumer price up to about where it would be if the price of the 
product of the growers was advanced in a given time. That 
is an interesting argument which I think need not be pur- 
sued, because it does not accomplish very much. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. BAILEY. Am I to understand that the proceeds of 
this tax, when collected, will be paid exclusively to farmers 
who comply with the terms of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act? 
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Mr. POPE. They will be paid to bring about, so far as pos- 
sible, parity payments. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; to the farmers who comply. But sup- 
pose a farmer does not comply with the terms of the law, 
will he get any portion of this money? 

Mr. POPE. That is provided for in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. It will go to those who comply with the 
cooperative program. 

Mr. BAILEY. So that the consequence is that if a farmer 
does not comply he is penalized on his cotton and his to- 
bacco; he is taxed on the goods he purchases, but he gets 
no part of the tax. He is not only penalized, but he is 
deprived of a tax which in part he pays. That is the 
consequence, 

Mr. POPE. Exactly so, just as an attorney might pay some 
part of it, but would get no parity payments. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is the purpose of the amendment; 
that is the purpose of the tax, is it not? 

Mr. POPE. What? 

Mr. BAILEY. To obtain money and give it only to those 
who comply and leave those who do not comply without any 
reward or any portion of this tax and to expose them also 
to a penalty? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly; that is true in the collection of any 
tax. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is to bring about compliance, is it not? 

Mr. POPE. That would be one element. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is the main purpose. I should like to 
read to the Senate at this point a letter I received today 
from South Carolina on this subject. 

Mr. POPE. Would the Senator permit me to finish, and 
then put the letter in the Recor following my remarks? 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the letter fits in with the Senator’s 
speech. I think the Senator will admit that the man who 
has been deprived of everything ought to get something to 
live on. 

Mr. POPE. I will be very glad to read the letter and listen 
to it later. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will read it later. 

Mr. POPE. In addition to their efforts to deal with sur- 
plus farm production, the two great political parties have 
established a remarkable record in the past 15 years for 
sympathizing with the farmer on account of his inequality 
of economic opportunity as compared with every other Ameri- 
can industry. When the first Congress convened, efforts to 
establish favored treatment for various industries were be- 
gun. From that time forward the American Government has 
consistently pyramided and compounded special privileges, 
special protective measures, and governmental subsidies to 
manufacturing public utilities, and practically every other 
line of endeavor except farming. During the World War 
our agricultural industry was forced to expand to supply the 
needs of our allies. Agricultural mass production was insti- - 
tuted on a large scale, and when markets created by war 
disappeared, the Democratic and Republican Parties began 
to realize the economic injustice to agriculture which had 
subtly grown throughout the years. 

In 1924 the Democratic platform contained this provision 
following a critical statement of policies of the Harding 
administration: 


To offset these policies and their disastrous results and restore the 
farmer again to economic equality— 


I have underscored “economic equality“ 
with other industrialists, we pledge ourselves 


Then follow the specific provisions in that platform to 
bring about this economic equality. 

In the same year, 1924, not to be outdone by the Demo- 
crats, we find this provision in the Republican platform: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and 
enactment of measures which will place the agricultural interests 
of America on a basis of economic equality with other industry 
to insure its prosperity and its success, 
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In 1928 at Houston, Tex., the Democratic convention in 
its platform condemned: 

A Republican President who is primarily responsible for the 
failure to offer a constructive program to restore equality to 
agriculture. 


And the platform then declared: 


The Democratic Party in the 1924 platform pledged its support 
to such legislation. It now reaffirms that stand and pledges the 
united efforts of the legislative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment, as far as may be controlled by the party, to the imme- 
diate enactment of such legislation and of such other steps as 
are necessary to place and maintain the purchasing power of farm 
products in the complete economic equality of agriculture. 


In the same platform this language is also used: 

Farm relief must rest on the basis of an economic equality of 
agriculture with other industries. To give this equality a remedy 
must be found which will include among other things * * * 

Then follows specific measures for giving such equality. 

In the Republican platform for that year, 1928, adopted by 
the convention held at Kansas City, Mo., we find this lan- 
guage: 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and 
enactment of measures which will place the agricultural interests 
of America on a basis of economic equality with other industries 
to insure its prosperity and success. . 

We now come to the platforms of 1932. At the Democratic 
convention held in Chicago a short platform was adopted, 
but in it we find this: 

We favor the restoration of agriculture, the Nation’s basic 
industry * * » 

And— 
the enactment of every constitutional measure that will aid the 
farmers to receive for their basic farm commodities prices in 
excess of cost. 

In that year, 1932, the Republican convention at Chicago 
quoted the preamble of the act creating the Federal Farm 
Board: 

To promote the effective merchandising of agricultural commod- 
ities in interstate and foreign commerce so that * * + agri- 
culture will be placed on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries. 

Finally, we come to the 1936 platforms. In the Demo- 
cratic platform we find the following pledge: 

We will continue to improve the soil-conservation and domestic- 
allotment program with payments to farmers. * * * The 
farmer has been returned to the road of freedom and prosperity. 
We will keep him on that road. 

In the Republican platform for that year we find the 
statement: 

The New Deal administration has taken to itself the principles 
of a Republican policy of soil conservation and land retirement. 
This action opens the way for a practical and permanent solu- 
tion * + + Federal benefit payments or grants-in-aid— 

I would underscore that, because there is a definite pledge 
there of “grants-in-aid”— 
when administered within the means of the Federal Government 
are consistent with a balanced budget. * * * We propose to 
provide in the case of agricultural products of which there are 
exportable surpluses the payment of reasonable benefits upon the 
domestically consumed portion of such crops in order to make the 
tariff effective. 

The reason why I have quoted these political platforms is 
that they either do, or ought to, mean something. 

Political platforms can generally be considered a fairly 
good indication of public opinion. They also, it seems to me, 
constitute a guide to the course Congress should pursue. 
More than that, the platform pledges, covering a period of 
15 years which I have cited, eloquently portray the need for 
action without further delay to give the agricultural indus- 
try the governmental assistance and the equality of oppor- 
tunity to which it is justly entitled, ` 

It must be apparent to everybody that agriculture is at a 
serious disadvantage as compared to all other industry. 
Parity is, of course, the relation that existed during the 
period from 1909 to 1914 between the price of farm products 
and other products which the farmer buys. I know many 


people who think the relationship during that period was 
not fair to agriculture, and I know of none who have asserted 
that the relationship during that period was too favorable 
to the farmers. On that basis, the farmer is now getting a 
little more than half of parity price for cotton and about 
two-thirds of parity for his corn and wheat. 

I do not know of any other industry that could survive 
under such disparity as this. Let us suppose that the auto- 
mobile industry, the steel industry, or even the textile in- 
dustry were receiving prices for their products whick were 
from half to two-thirds of parity. What would be the re- 
sult? There would be wholesale bankruptcy in these indus- 
tries. Suppose that the manufacturers of farm machinery, 
instead of more than a parity price all the time, were receiv- 
ing prices from one-half to two-thirds of parity. Could they 
survive? Suppose that wages and salaries were cut down 
in the same proportion. Would there not be in this coun- 
try an economic upheaval which would shake our form of 
government to its very foundations? And yet the farmers 
of the country stolidly endure a condition which, I venture 
to say, would not be endured by any other industry or large 
group in the country. 

We must remember that agriculture is the largest industry 
in the world. One-third of our entire population is directly 
dependent upon agriculture. The farmer each year produces 
63,000,000 cattle, 44,000,000 hogs, and 53,000,000 sheep. He 
produces about 800,000,000 bushels of wheat per year, 
13,000,000 bales of cotton, and 2,400,000,000 bushels of corn. 
He owns land worth about $40,000,000,000 and has in cul- 
tivation about 1,000,000,000 acres. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. In just a minute. 

From the sheer size of the industry, therefore, to say noth- 
ing of its absolutely essential and basic character, its well- 
being is necessary to our entire economic system. The in- 
crease of income due to the receipt of parity by the farmers 
would create sufficient purchasing power to make every other 
industry prosperous. Give to 30,000,000 people the purchas- 
ing power represented by parity income, and I doubt if any- 
one would deny that all other industry would thrive. 

What are the reasons why agriculture is in this position of 
inequality, as compared with other industry, and what is 
the full meaning of this economic inequality? 

The main reasons are two, it seems to me, First, under 
the tariff laws the consumers are paying a huge indirect 
subsidy, most of which goes to other industry than agricul- 
ture. On February 14 I placed in the Recorp the best data 
I could obtain as to the amount of this subsidy. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain a definite idea as to this amount, but 
estimates range from $4,000,000,000 a year to $7,000,000,000, 
with about $600,000,000 going into the Treasury of the United 
States. Assume for the moment that the figure of $4,000,- 
000,000 is more nearly correct, and deduct from that $600,- 
000,000 which was received by the Treasury: This leaves 
$3,400,000,000 as a subsidy contributed by the consumers of 
the country largely to the manufacturing industry. This 
means that on the average every county in the United States 
pays more than a million dollars a year, and that every man, 
woman, and child in the United States pays on an average of 
$35 a year. The farmers of the country, including the mem- 
bers of their families, pay more than a billion dollars a year 
toward this subsidy. It should be remembered in this con- 
nection that the largest amount that has ever been appro- 
priated from the Treasury of the United States for benefit 
payments to farmers is about a half billion dollars. These 
figures should be borne in mind by those who say that agri- 
culture is not entitled to any further payments. 

I have repeatedly quoted from Alexander Hamilton, who 
was the great advocate of the first tariff bill. He recognized 
that agriculture would be placed at a disadvantage by the 
enactment of such a law. On this point he said: 

The true way to conciliate these two interests (industry and 
agriculture) is to lay a duty on foreign manufacturers of the mate- 
rial, the growth of which is desired to be encouraged, and to apply 


the produce of that duty by way of bounty either upon the pro- 
duction of the material itself, or upon its manufacture at home, 
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or upon both. In this disposition of the thing the manufacturer 
commences his enterprise under every advantage which is attain- 
able as to quantity or price of the raw material, and the farmer, 
if the bounty be immediately [paid] to him, is enabled by it to 
enter into a successful competition with the foreign material. 

The first tariff bill was passed, however, without any pro- 
vision being made for compensating payments to agricul- 
ture; and since that time tariff bills have been repeatedly 
enacted with no provision for agricultural payments. 

In 1929, when the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill was enacted, 
providing for the highest tariff rates in the history of the 
country, the disadvantage of agriculture which Hamilton had 
at least recognized was not recognized in the bill. It is true 
that tariffs were placed on certain agricultural products, but 
everybody knows that these tariffs did little good, because 
farmers have to sell their principal products on a world 
market. No one will contend, I take it, that agriculture 
receives from the tariff any sort of benefit comparable to 
that received by other industry. 

This system of tariffs, then, placed agriculture at a perma- 
nent disadvantage. 

The second main reason why agriculture is at a disadvan- 
tage with other industry is the fact that there are and have 
been in other years large surpluses in agricultural com- 
modities. 

During the World War, of course, there was almost un- 
limited demand for all commodities. The farmer had a 
market for everything he could raise, and more. After the 
war the demand from foreign countries, of course, fell off. 
In order to boost that demand, large sums of money were 
loaned to purchasers of our goods in foreign markets. Of 
course, loans of gold were not made to these foreign coun- 
tries. They were given credit with which to purchase Amer- 
ican goods. This included farm products. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the market for farm products in 
foreign countries was much less than for manufactured 
goods. As a consequence, the condition of agriculture 
through all the years from 1922 to 1929 was much worse than 
the condition of other forms of industry. However, the 
farmer was able to get along and to make a living with his 
comparatively small share of the foreign trade produced by 
the loans made, 

When these loans were discontinued in 1929, agriculture 
went down with all other industry, except that it went down 
further. It was then that we had 5-cent cotton, 20-cent 
wheat, and 10-cent corn. 

Since there was a greatly reduced foreign market for the 
farmer’s products, and he continued to produce his crops in 
about the usual volume, huge surpluses were accumulated in 
this country. There were about 394,000,000 bushels of surplus 
wheat and about 13,000,000 bales of surplus cotton in 1932. 

Then came the efforts to deal with these surplus commodi- 
ties—the Agricultural Marketing Act, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, the Soil Conservation Act, and the new farm bill. 

Until the operation of the farm bill becomes fully effective 
it will be necessary to supplement the income of farmers by 
making parity payments. This seems particularly true of 
cotton, and largely true of the other commodities. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 10, 1929, I find a 
powerful defense of the farmers’ right to equality with indus- 
try, a right often recognized but never fulfilled. In the 
Recorp of that day President Hoover is quoted as saying: 

A nation which is spending $90,000,000,000 can well afford an 
expenditure of a few hundred millions for a workable program that 
will give to one-third of its population their fair share of the 
Nation's prosperity. 

To Alexander Hamilton is attributed the following state- 
ment: 

Duties of this Nation—i. e., tariff duties—evidently amount Rs a 
virtual bounty on the domestic fabrics, since by enhancing the 
charges on foreign articles they enable the national manufacturers 
to undersell all their foreign competitors. 

Mr. Webster took the position that a protective tariff is a 
bounty, and never changed that view. There are many who 
will argue the size and amount of the bounty given industry. 
There are few, if any, who will deny the existence of direct 
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and indirect governmental bounties to industry, extending 
over a century. 

In the same CONGRESSIONAL Recorp there is an interesting 
colloquy between two very distinguished Members of the 
Senate, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and my 
colleague [Mr. BORAH]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I assume that the Senator’s reason for 
reading the Republican platform was because he wanted to 
show that the Republicans would be inconsistent if they 
took the position that they were opposed to the principle of 
scarcity. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with the Senator that that is true; 
but I must confess that I cannot understand how the Sen- 
ator, as a Democrat, would want to boast that the Democrats 
had adopted the principle of a platform which had been 
repudiated by the American people as the Republican plat- 
form was repudiated in 1932. 

Mr. POPE. I was simply giving the facts with reference 
to the matter. I do not think the American people voted on 
any particular plank in the platform. They were voting 
against one administration and in favor of another; but I 
wanted to give the facts to show that both parties are now 
committed to a farm program of bringing about economic 
equality for agriculture in the various ways indicated in these 
platform pledges. 

Now let me read this colloquy, which I think is interesting: 

Mr. GLAss. Does the Senator from Idaho know any single indus- 
try in America that has not protection to the fullest extent between 
the cost of production abroad and the cost at home? 

Mr. Borax. I do not. 

Mr. Grass. I doubt whether anybody else does. As a matter of 
fact, it has been computed that the excess of protection between 
the cost abroad and the cost here amounts to about 84,000, 000.000. 

I am now quoting from the Senator from Virginia. When 
that is analyzed, it means that every year $35 is paid by 
every man, woman, and child in America to produce this 
$4,000,000,000 or more of bounty, as Mr. Hamilton says, to 
certain manufacturing interests, 

Then the Senator from Idaho said: 

I have no desire to change the principle as between the manu- 
facturers and the farmer. I am perfectly willing to apply the same 
principle to both. What I am asking for and what we are asking 
for is the application of the principle to the farmers, the same as 
to industry. 

I quote that because it meets the point so thoroughly. We 
have been paying for many years from four billion to seven 
billion dollars a year for an indirect subsidy to the manufac- 
turers of the country, and we have never paid over half a 
billion dollars for agriculture. 

I have already quoted from Alexander Hamilton in his 
report on manufactures, to the effect that the imposition of 
a protective tariff would benefit the manufacturers at the 
expense of agriculture, and that the only fair thing to do 
would be to pay a bounty to agriculture. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What the Senator quoted was from the 
debate on the debenture amendment, was it not? 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That was adopted, I think, on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska. The so-called export 
debenture passed the Senate on two separate occasions, as 
I recall, recognizing the principle that it was just as sound 
to pay the farmer a bounty on what could not be protected 
by a tariff as it was to pay the manufacturer and indus- 
trialist a tariff on the imported articles coming into the 
country. 

Mr. POPE. My reason for quoting this was that exactly 
the same principle was involved, and the situation of the 
farmer was quite similar to his situation now. He was not 
getting his share of the national income, In other words, 
he did not receive parity prices for his products, and an 
export subsidy for the farmer was advocated and an argu- 
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ment was made for that—and I think with perfect sound- 
ness, both historically and economically—and I want to 
endorse it as being applicable at this time. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. When the Senator discusses the so- 
called subsidy to industry he refers to manufacturers. Of 
course, he realizes that the tariff and the benefits of the 
tariff system are just as much for the benefit of labor, the 
people who work, as for the manufacturers, and that with- 
out that protection our standard of living would be lowered 
terrifically, and the farmer would thereby be penalized, Is 
not that so? 

Mr. POPE. That is the protective tariff argument very 
well stated. 

Mr. MALONEY. Does not the Senator agree with it? 

Mr. POPE. I do not. I think the Senator knows, and 
every other Senator here knows, that this subsidy goes to 
the beneficiaries. Whether they pay it out to their laborers 
or not is another question. That is a disputed point. 

Mr. MALONEY. I do not think the Senator quite means 
what he says. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; I mean just that. 

Mr. MALONEY. Without the protective tariff, the Sena- 
tor knows that in competition with such countries as Japan, 
and the labor situation in other foreign countries, we would 
be paying our workmen a dollar a day, and denying them a 
chance to help agriculture through the purchase of its prod- 
uce and its products. 

Mr. POPE. That argument was made repeatedly, when 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill was under consideration, by 
the advocates of high tariff duties. Mr. Smoot and others 
advocating it made exactly that argument. I do not say 
that there is nothing to the argument—I think there is 
something to it—but I do raise a question as to whether 
the $4,000,000,000 paid to the beneficiaries of the tariff was 
all passed generously and benevolently down to labor. 

Mr. MALONEY. I should like to say to the Senator, if 
he will yield to me a moment further, that I was not in 
sympathy with the Smoot-Hawley tariff, nor am I satisfied 
that industry in a sufficient measure passes the benefits of 
the tariff on to the working people; but I do insist, and I 
am sorry the Senator does not agree, that without a proper 
protective tariff we would destroy agriculture, as well as 
industry. 

Mr. POPE. I shall comment on that in a few moments. 
I agree with the Senator that we have a system established, 
and it cannot be changed. The indirect benefits of the 
subsidies about which I am talking do go to the beneficiaries, 
and since they have it and the farmer is injured by it, why 
not bring the farmer up by a subsidy so that he will be in a 
position of equality with industry? In other words, if these 
platform declarations in the Republican and Democratic 
platforms mean anything, we now have an opportunity to 
show that they mean something, and if we cannot bring 
the tariff down appreciably, we must bring the farmer up. 

Mr. MALONEY. The Senator does not contend, does he, 
that this administration has forgotten agriculture? 

Mr. POPE. No. 

Mr. MALONEY. That an effort has not been made to 
help agriculture, and that agriculture has not been sharing 
in the bounty? 

Mr. POPE. Not at all. I mever made any such statement, 
that the administration has forgotten agriculture. I say that 
this administration has done more for agriculture than any 
other administration that ever existed, in my opinion. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr, President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The junior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Maroney] has inquired about what would be the effect 
on industry and the laborers of industry if we did not have 
a protective tariff. I shall not, of course, in the Senator’s 
time enter upon a discussion of or attempt to give an answer 
to the inquiry, but I desire those who seem to think as the 
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Senator from Connecticut thinks to know that industry and 
the workers in industry, compared with agricultural workers, 
have preferential treatment in the matter of Federal legis- 
lation. I should like to have the Senator and other Senators 
who visualize in a prominent way the interests of industry, 
protected industry, and their employees, to consider the plight 
of agriculture. The producers of agricultural commodities 
must sell in a free market, as the cotton producers do, or 
they must sell under tariffs which are not effective as to! 
prices, which are based on world prices, and are therefore in 
direct competition with the cheap labor of foreign countries, 
just as industry and its employees would be but for the bene- 
fit of the protection which government gives to industry. 

Mr. POPE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, what I am asking for now is the appli- 
cation of that principle to the farmer the same as to industry. 
I agree with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] that in- 
dustry is amply protected by a bonus of many billions of dol- 
lars every year. I believe and contend that the same prin- 
ciple if applied at all to any industry ought to be applied to 
the farmer. 

I confess it is difficult for me to understand how those who 
advocate a protective tariff—a bounty to the industrialists— 
can deny the same right to the farmer. I can understand 
how those who do not believe in bonuses or subsidies to any 
industry can doubt the wisdom of parity payments to the 
farmer, but let me say to those who are opposed to all 
subsidies and all bonuses that we have them for the manu- 
facturer. There is no practical way to abolish the protective 
tariffs. They are imbedded in the warp and woof of our 
industrial fabric. They are scrambled into our economic 
system. They cannot be unscrambled. So we are destined 
to go on paying the bonus of $4,000,000,000 a year—$35 for 
every person in the United States—for the benefit, as 
Alexander Hamilton said, of the manufacturers. 

Then why leave the farmers perpetually at a disadvantage? 
A disadvantage which is the sheerest form of governmental 
economic discrimination. A discrimination that is com- 
pounded by constantly increasing surplus production. That 
is the problem, Mr. President, to which my amendment is 
addressed. The agricultural industry was compelled to de- 
velop overproduction to meet necessities during the war. 
The resulting surpluses, difficult to handle in any circum- 
stance, present a problem unsolvable without governmental 
assistance in view of inequitable discrimination against agri- 
culture in our tariff system. 

Both political parties are pledged irrevocably to correct 
that situation, and we have presented to the Nation the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. The act is complete 
within itself as a soil-conservation measure. It provides 
that parity payments shall be made if additional revenues 
become available. There are honest differences of opinion 
among Senators on the method employed in the new farm 
bill to solve the agricultural problem. There is no dif- 
ference as to the existence of the problem. We have a farm 
program and the Senate now has an opportunity to make it 
more effective. 

The amendment seeks to do an act of simple justice to the 
American farmer. It is an act which will correct a long- 
standing injustice to American agriculture. I sincerely hope 
that Congress will avail itself of this opportunity and keep 
faith with the men who toil in the fields, 

During Mr. Pope’s speech, 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I am compelled to leave the Chamber to go 
to one of the departments, and I should like to make a re- 
quest, and if the Senator sees any objection to my request 
being granted, of course, I will withdraw it. 

I refer to a committee amendment on page 340, which 
involves only two words, “Engelmann spruce.” The Sen- 
ators who raised some objection have now withdrawn it, and 
if there is no objection to the adoption of the committee 
amendment, I should like to have it agreed to by the Senate 
so that I may leave. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Would the Senator from Idaho object 
to action being taken on the amendment at this time? 

Mr. POPE. No. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Hate] about his understanding of 
the matter. I had the same interest he had in the question 
of this tariff on lumber. Is the Senator from Maine satis- 
fied with the amendment proposed by the committee? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am not satisfied at all with 
the amendment proposed by the committee. This is a mat- 
ter of very grave import to the people of my State. But in 
view of the action taken by the House of Representatives in 
removing the excise tax, and in view of the action in the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate, I feel that there is 
no chance that we can have this excise tax retained. I have 
conferred with other Senators interested, and have come to 
the conclusion that there is no hope of changing the amend- 
ment of the committee. Therefore, I shall not offer the 
amendment I had contemplated to offer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I very reluctantly join 
the Senator from Maine in that view. I do not think the 
lumber producers in the northern section of the country have 
been well treated. But if there is no hope for us, that is all 
there is to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 340, line 5, where the 
committee propose, after the word “resinosa”, to strike out 
the words “Engelmann spruce.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Pope's speech, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I wish to endorse what 
the Senator from Idaho has said about the debt this coun- 
try and particularly the manufacturers owe to the farmer. 
We have admitted that debt for a great many years. In 
fact, it has been admitted ever since I came to Congress. 
When it comes to making good on that debt, the Congress 
has been largely in the position of an Englishman who was 
very wealthy, and lived very extravagantly, and continued 
to live extravagantly, but he could not find enough money to 
pay his butcher and his grocer for the things he ate. Every 
time the butcher or the grocer would come to his house 
with a bill the butler would go to his employer and say, 
“The grocer is heah,” or “The butcher is heah with a bill 
and wants some money.” ‘The Englishman would say, “Owh, 
Jones, promise him something.” That is how he paid his 
grocery bill and his meat bill, by having the butler promise 
him something. That is how the industrialists have treated 
the farmer; when the farmer comes to collect what he has 
coming for feeding the population, Congress is told to 
promise him something. 

A year ago we passed the Conservation Act and author- 
ized the expenditure of $500,000,000. That is still the law. 
Last winter we passed another act which was in fact a 
postdated check. We promised the farmer something. We 
promised him parity payments. We promised him parity 
income. 

Certain methods were prescribed for accomplishing this 
except how to raise the money, how to make the check 
payable when it became due. We did not put any money 
in the bank. 

I yoted against the bill, for several reasons. One reason 
was that I questioned the ultimate success of a policy which 
tied the agricultural-production income to the policy which 
has been pursued by industry for the control of production 
and control of prices, because it seems to me that policy is 
wrecking industry. 

I voted against the bill for another reason, because it was 
evident, as stated not only in the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry but on the floor of the Senate, there was not 
enough money in the Treasury to make good upon the 
promises made to the farmer in the bill. 

We promised the farmer parity payments. We promised 
him parity income on the five major products mentioned in 

the bill. There were no promises made to the farmer who 
raised products other than cotton, corn, wheat, rice, and 
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tobacco, He received no promises except the promise of a 
bill to insure him against crop failure. There was nothing 
for the dairy farmer. There was nothing for the poultry 
farmer. There was nothing for the fruit farmer. But we 
did promise the corn, wheat, tobacco, rice, and cotton farmers 
parity of income and parity of prices. It was learned that a 
farmer might have parity of prices without having parity of 
income. So, after having arranged for the machinery to 
figure out for him parity prices, we went one step further 
and said we would give him parity income. But Con- 
gress at that time authorized appropriations but did not make 
any provision for raising the money, but said, “We can- 
not afford it. The Treasury will not stand it.” But here is 
a provision to bring money into the Treasury by a direct tax 
for that purpose, to make that postdated check good. It 
seems to me every Senator who voted for that farm bill is 
in duty bound to vote for this amendment to make that check 
good, because he helped to make it when he voted for the 
farm bill. And the farmers have a right to expect that he 
will. 

At the time of the passage of that act I expressed my op- 
position to it, and the reasons for my opposition, but I said, 
“If this becomes the policy of the Congress and the Govern- 
ment toward the farmer, the honest thing to do is to carry it 
out to its ultimate conclusion and furnish the money that we 
promised.” That is the honest thing to do. I am bound by 
the promise of Congress, and I, therefore, will vote to make 
that postdated check good. 

We have heard today about the switching around of the 
Republican and the Democratic Parties with respect to their 
promises to the farmer. Congress and the executive depart- 
ments promised the farmer parity income and parity prices 
by passing and signing a bill. I am very much surprised 
that the Department of Agriculture has not presented the 
matter to the Bureau of the Budget to find out what it would 
cost. We have our own estimate of what it would cost. In 
the bill we said, in promising parity of income, that he should 
have that same relative share of national income which he 
had from 1909 to 1914, when he received about 16 percent 
of the national income. In 1936, with all our legislation for 
reducing acreage and all our parity payments, the farmer 
received less than 9 percent of the national income, about 
seven points less than we said he was entitled to. If we were 
going to give all the farmers on the basis of equality, parity 
of income, as promised in the bill—in other words, give them 
16 percent of the national income—we would have to raise 
not only the $500,000,000 that we promised them for soil- 
conservation payments but we would have to give them all 
that we gave them in income in 1936 and we would have to 
raise by taxes two and one-half billion dollars more to give 
them what we promised them under the last farm measure. 

Under this amendment we are not giving the farmer what 
we promised him. We are not making the check payable 
100 cents on the dollar. I think the Senator from Idaho said 
this bill will only raise about $215,000,000. 

Mr. POPE, Two hundred and twelve million dollars. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Two hundred and twelve million dol- 
lars. We are still more than $2,250,000,000 short of making 
our checks good. 

The Department of Agriculture had not taken the matter 
up with the Bureau of the Budget. The House unctuously 
has passed a bill to help the farmer and has promised him 
something by it. The tax bill came from the House without 
any provision to make the promise good. The Senate 
Finance Committee avoided the issue. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I may say that the 
Finance Committee did not avoid the issue, There is no one 
in the Senate who is more anxious to carry out the provisions 
of the act and make proper provision for the farmer, either 
through processing taxes or otherwise, so as to give him the 
benefits provided under the law and which he should receive. 
But I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that when 
Mr. Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture, was before the 
committee he stated to the committee that he had not con- 
sidered the plan, he had never seen the amendment, and he 
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had not been able to work out the matter. He thought they 
would need some money later on to carry out the plan, but 
at this time he could not recommend any definite plan. I 
asked him a question, and the following occurred: 

The CHARMAN. May I ask you, Mr. Secretary, 9 —— that Con- 

gress adjourned and we met in January, we have no extra session, 

Gould the passage of @ processing tax in January take care of the 
situation? 

Mr. WALLACE. Yes. 

The CHarmman. It would take care of the situation? 

Mr. WALLACE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

Senator CONNALLY. Mr. Secretary, that would have to be retroac- 
tive. We would have to apply it back to this year’s production? 

Mr. Warrace. It would just be a question of delay, that is all. 
The thing I am afraid of is haste and ill-considered action. 


He further said: 

When there is a tremendous shortage of money in some regions 
of the country it is so easy to have hasty and ill-considered action, 
which causes trouble. 

The CHAIRMAN. If you and your Department were asked to make 
an analysis of the situation, could you advise us as to whether or 
not the Pope amendment, or any other amendment, is in proper 
The: Wardle As far as I know, we have not given any careful 
economic study to the Pope amendment. 

That is the reason why the Finance Committee refrained 
from taking up this proposal. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. The Secretary, I think, was stating the exact 
situation so far as he was concerned. They had given it no 
official consideration. But his attorneys—the men who work 
under him and with him—are the men who have worked for 
weeks in preparing this amendment. It is true that he has 
given no great amount of personal attention to it. I have 
talked with him about it a number of times, but I think it is 
true he had not studied the matter carefully and in detail. 
However, those in the Department who prepared this amend- 
ment—the men he authorized to work with me on it—worked 
on it for weeks and months in conjunction with the attorneys 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau who were authorized by Mr. 
Magill to help prepare this measure. So that what the Sec- 
retary says, with respect to this particular amendment, in 
the testimony just read, is true, so far as he individually is 
concerned, but it is also true that the Department attorneys 
did more work upon it than anyone else. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


me for another interruption? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I dislike very much to interrupt the 
Senator, especially at this time of day, but I wish to say that 
I have received communication with reference to the amend- 
ment from some persons who know the cotton situation very 
well. They know it perhaps equally as well as the Senator 
from Idaho does. They are persons on whose judgment 
with respect to cotton I rely absolutely. Their judgment, 
however, is not written into this amendment with reference 
to the processing tax. They think it ought to be applied on 
certain grades, and so forth. Those questions should be 
considered in an amendment like that. 

I have read what the Secretary said. When the Mem- 
bers of the House, and the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
other persons interested can get together with respect to this 
matter, which I hope they can, no one will put his shoulder 
behind the measure with more energy than I to help in the 
passage of it. But ill-considered legislation should not be 
passed. The Senator from Idaho may think the amendment 
is a wonderful one. However, there may be others who 
also are familiar with the subject, who may feel that under 
close scrutiny the amendment might not measure up to the 
views which the Senator has of it. Therefore the Finance 
Committee thought it was better to get the judgment of 
some other persons concerning this proposal, and not delay 
the revenue bill by discussion which we knew would be pro- 
longed, and which the discussion indulged in today has 
shown will be prolonged. 

LXXXII.— 820 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee 

Mr. POPE. Will the Senator yield for one observation? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. Let me say that Mr. Oscar Johnston, from the 
Senator’s own State—and I am sure the Senator knows him 
well—was the first man to propose putting the taxes in the 
form suggested in the bill. He worked at it for weeks, and 
even months. I happen to know that he is strongly in favor 
of the amendment and of this type of taxes. He told me that 
he talked to a number of textile men, who also favored it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. May I ask the Senator a question? Are 
the men from the Department of Agriculture who helped him 
prepare the amendment the same men who helped to prepare 
the farm bill last fall? 

Mr. POPE. The original farm bill? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The bill which we passed last fall. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; some of the same people; but the people 
in the Department of Agriculture included the heads of the 
various departments, such as the cotton section and the 
wheat section. The officials whom I have mentioned worked 
on the matter and consulted about it. In addition, the tax 
experts and attorneys in the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
worked on it, studied it, and held repeated conferences about 
it. This amendment is the result of the work of all of them. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Did practically the same people help to 
prepare the amendment and also the farm law, of which the 
Senator is the author? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; so far as the Department of Agriculture 
is concerned. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is true of the amendment as 
-= as of the bill of which the Senator was the author last 

? 

Mr. POPE. Yes; so far as the Department of Agriculture 
is concerned, but a number of the tax experts and attorneys 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue also cooperated on the 
amendment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Secretary of Agriculture consulted 
the same people? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Finance Committee, whose busi- 
ness it is to raise the funds to pay the debts which Con- 
gress creates, funds which the farmer now needs, did not 
improve upon the failure of the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House and the Senate Committee on Finance 
are concerned, neither committee knows how much will be 
needed under the Farm Act. Neither does anybody else 
know. We shall not know until the act has operated through 
the year 1938. Regardless of what anybody pretends to 
know or think about it, nobody can know in advance how 
much money will be required to pay any deficit between 
parity and the $550,000,000 appropriated under the Farm 
Act. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That was appropriated for soil conser- 
vation, not for parity prices or income. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The question which confronted the Com- 
mittee on Finance—and, I doubt not, the Committee on 
Ways and Means—is whether it is possible in advance to 
levy a tax sufficient, or more than sufficient, to pay all the 
parity payments which might be accumulated or might 
accrue under the farm bill which we recently enacted. 

It has been my belief from the beginning, and it is my 
belief now, that until the Farm Act operates, until we find 
out how successful the curtailment program is, and whether 
that curtailment program will result in a sufficient rise in 
prices so that no great payments will be required out of 
the Treasury, we do not know how much additional money 
will be needed, and we cannot know. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ELLENDER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I will yield in a moment. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to say in that connection that 
whenever we find out how much money we need I shall be 
one of the first to advocate the adoption of the tax neces- 
sary to carry out to the fullest extent the terms of the Farm 
Act, whether the tax be a processing tax or any other form 
of tax. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The provisions of the amendment will 
not pay the debt in full. They will merely provide a little 
token on account. When one buys on credit, or issues notes 
and postdated checks, and he has not enough money with 
which to meet his obligations in full, he at least tries to pay 
what little he can. The bill provides for only $215,000,000. 
I venture to say that if the promises in the Farm Act are 
paid in full, the total amount due will be at least $2,000,- 
000,000. The amount under consideration represents merely 
a token payment. 

I now yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, as I recall, the repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agriculture admitted that 
the $450,000,000 or $500,000,000 would not be sufficient to 
bring prices up to parity, and that more money would be 
needed if the farmers were to get parity prices under the 
Farm Act. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That was for soil conservation. 

Mr. FRAZIER. But the thought was that they would 
go as far as they could toward parity with $500,000,000. 
However, it was not expected to be enough to bring about 
parity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will again 
yield, to illustrate what I was just saying, the amendment 
calls for a processing tax, although it is not so denominated. 
It is called a “tariff equalization fee,” which may sound 
better than “processing tax.” At any rate, it is the same 
thing. The bill levies a tax on tobacco. All over the to- 
bacco regions the producers are voting. They vote tomorrow 
in the great burley regions on a crop-curtailment program. 
They have voted in the dark-fired regions, and 85 percent 
of the farmers voted to curtail their production and bring 
about a quota. My prediction is that those who vote tomor- 
row will vote 9 to 1 in favor of the program. It may be 
that the prices received for tobacco next winter will be such 
an approximation to parity prices that no money will be 
required out of the Treasury to make parity payments. If 
that situation should result, no additional money will be 
needed. 

I have given merely an illustration of my feeling toward 
all the crops. Until this year’s production has been meas- 
ured and we know how much the crops are going to be and 
what the prices are as the result of the curtailment pro- 
gram, we cannot tell how much money we shall need in the 
way of additional taxes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator hopes no additional 
money will be needed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have never seen the time when the 
money could not be used. I admit that the money the rais- 
ing of which is provided in the bill will not meet the cost of 
giving parity prices on the five commodities specified in 
the farm act; but it is a very usual thing to run short of 
money on any appropriation. Frequently we do not know 
how much it is going to cost to perform a certain operation, 
and we often have to grant a deficiency appropriation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not think the statement of the 
Senator from Kentucky ought to pass unchallenged. I am 
quite sure that when the Senator said that until the de- 
velopments of this year’s program were known it could not 
be known whether the specified crops would need additional 
money, he must have had his mind solely upon tobacco, the 
product of his State. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was talking about tobacco; but what 
I said was that until the result of this year’s crops is known, 
nobody can know how much money will be needed. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. The statement may be true with re- 
spect to tobacco; but everybody who knows anything about 
cotton knows that we need all we can get. The price is down 
to 8 cents a pound, and we know that with the acreage to 
be planted this year there is practically no hope of any sub- 
stantial increase in the price of cotton. As the Senator 
knows, there is no program for a reduction in the wheat 
crop or in the corn crop this year. So, assuming average 
weather, we now know, in effect, approximately what the 
crop will be in cotton, wheat, and corn, the chief commodi- 
ties involved in the program. 

There is, therefore, no need for an impression to be left 
in the mind of anybody that we have to wait a year, or 
until the crop developments of this year, to know whether 
or not there will be necessity for more money than is pos- 
sibly collectible under the provisions of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Idaho includes all the basic products. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The amendment may be all right for 
tobacco. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Tobacco is included, so a tax will be 
levied on tobacco whether it is needed or not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the Senator wishes to exempt to- 
bacco, I am willing to vote for an amendment taking it 
out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam not offering any amendment. Iam 
speaking about the amendment which is now presented. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. All right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is my understanding that there will 
be a curtailment in the production of cotton to about 12,000,- 
000 bales this year. Whether that will be sufficient curtail- 
ment to bring about parity prices, I do not know. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Probably that figure will represent the 
consumption, too. Therefore, we shall have no reduction in 
a 13,000,000-bale carry-over. But if the Senator wishes to 
take tobacco out, and will offer such an amendment, I am 
willing to vote for it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not intend to offer an amendment 
to take tobacco out. I am talking about the amendment as 
it is presented. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, merely because tobacco does not 
need help, or because the friends of tobacco do not want to 
take it out, I submit that the suggestion the Senator made 
that we cannot know about tobacco ought not to have any 
adverse influence upon the other commodities, 

Mr, BARKLEY. I have no desire that my statement 
should have an adverse influence, but there is no official testi- 
mony on the subject before either the House or the Senate; 
and certainly neither the Treasury Department nor the Agri- 
cultural Department has ever been timid about coming be- 
fore the committees and asking for more money in any con- 
nection in which they might need it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is not the point. I did not argue 
that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] has the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He has yielded. Is the Senator still 
yielding? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I wish to make a short statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minne- 
sota may proceed. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. We have the prospect of a great crop 
of wheat this year. The price of wheat is dropping practi- 
cally every day. There is moisture all over the wheat area: 
and the Department of Agriculture, in its reports from month 
to month, has constantly advised that we are likely to have 
about a 30-percent drop in agricultural prices this year, and 
that the result of the wheat crop will be a great surplus. 

So much for wheat. I think the Senator from Alabama 
usually states the case for cotton very well. I am not in- 
formed about tobacco, but I am interested in the farmers 
who raise tobacco, because they are American citizens. 

I want them to have their share of the debt that is owed 
to them as farmers. If the Senator from Kentucky wants 
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them to be taken out, if we cannot keep them in to get their 
share of what we owe them and what we promised them, if 
the Senator can take them out, he can go to Kentucky and 
answer for himself. 

I want to say just a few words in conclusion. 

I believe that when a man signs a note or makes a prom- 
ise he should keep his word. When he makes the note or 
signs the check he should see that there is money in the bank 
to pay it. The Congress of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States cannot any longer afford to do 
what the Republican Party and the Democratic Party have 
done again and again, by promising the farmers justice with- 
out making good on their promise. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD subsequently said: Mr. President, in 
connection with the colloquy as to the testimony and opin- 
ions of the Secretary of Agriculture on the crop situation 
the coming year and the income of the farmer, I wish to 
read a paragraph from his testimony before the Committee 
on Finance. He was asked by the Senator from Michigan 
as to his position on the question of raising taxes for the 
purpose of paying the amount of money that would be due 
under the farm measure we passed in the extraordinary 
session. The Secretary stated: 

Mr. Wattace. From the standpoint of the broad, general agri- 
cultural picture, last fall I made some speeches with regard to 
wheat and cotton in which I indicated that in all probability this 
coming fall the income of the wheat and cotton producers would 
be such as to indicate they would have a very much lower share 
of the national income than the wheat and cotton producers had 
customarily been having, and that they were going to be in a very 
desperate plight, and in those speeches I indicated the desirability 
of considering a supplement to their income, in view of the fact 
that they could not be helped by loans effectively because they 
are of an export character to such a large extent, and I indicated 
the desirability of some method of obtaining adjustment pay- 


ments. So my attitude in that respect is well known, but my 
official attitude cannot be known until there has been clearance 


with the Budget. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, this bill—or, at least, the 
spirit of the bill—is an encouragement to the country. I 
congratulate the able chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] upon 
his courage and vision in handling the bill; and in saying 
this I am assuming that the undistributed-profits tax is 
repealed. 

Doubt and fear, twin spectral forms of evil, have descended 
upon business. Whether or not business is justified in its 
fear of Congress is a question I do not now discuss. It is 
sufficient to know that such fear actually exists. 

The person who now addresses you, during his youth 
time believed in ghosts, and was morbidly and frenziedly 
afraid of any man who was dead. It would be the subject 
of an interesting homily, if the Senate had the time to hear 
it, for me to relate the circumstance which permanently 
eradicated my fear and dread of ghosts and wraiths. I may 
do so some day, but not at this time. 

The country will not recover, nor will it make progress, 
unless and until Congress gives assurance that when citi- 
zens engage in legitimate business enterprises they will not 
be the subject of unnecessary taxes and amercements, Busi- 
ness now fears that should it launch legitimate enterprises 
its activities would be pounced upon by Congress and penal- 
ized by unnecessary taxes, and that some sort of invisible 
radiation, such as a ghost or wraith of the enterprise, would 
be all that would ever flow from the undertakings. 

Congress must dispel this fear and doubt with which it 
has enshrouded business. Congress should say to labor, “You 
shall have a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work,” and 
should say to business, “You shall not be exploited.” 

Taxes will be, to say the least, moderately heavy during 
the lifetime of all persons now in existence. Taxes may be 
reduced only by reducing expenditures. The remedy for 
heavy taxes is somewhat within the hands of the taxpayers 
themselves. If and when taxpayers quit the practice of 
telegraphing Congress for more appropriations, and begin 
instead to telegraph Congress to vote against appropria- 
tions, Congress will grant relief from heavy taxes. 
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But I do not entirely despair. There are in this world 
some laws that may not be repealed, such as the law of the 
survival of the fittest, the law of supply and demand, the 
law of compensation, and the law of reactions. Even if 
Congress should refuse to grant relief from excessive taxes, 
the law of reactions would ultimately do its perfect work. 

As jealousy is the concomitant of violent love; as Aristides 
the Just was banished because people grew weary of hearing 
him called “Aristides the Just”; as a fiercely raging fire will 
burn itself out; as a rapidly running river will create ob- 
structions for itself; likewise an era of prodigal expenditures 
will be followed by economy to the point of parsimony. 

I therefore declare to the Senate, as I said last autumn 
in my addresses to various civic organizations, “You are wise 
in getting money from Uncle Sam's Treasury ‘while the 
getting is good’; for under the law of reactions, this prodigal 
era in due time will be followed by a regime that will make 
Calvin Coolidge look like a spendthrift.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask leave at this time 
to put into the Recorp the vote cast in the referendum upon 
cotton marketing quotas. 

I have here figures showing that the total vote was 
1,527,028. Of that number, 92.1 percent voted in favor of the 
marketing quotas. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the list by States pub- 
lished immediately following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The list is as follows: 

Summary by States of tabulations of 1938 cotton marketing 


quota ballots 
Percent- 
State age in 
favor 
Aha nda 213, 525 9,329 | 222, 854 95.8 
Arizona 1.230 214 1, 444 85.2 
A z 134, 754 4,580 | 139, 334 96.7 
California. 2, 908 1, 483 4,391 66.2 
Florida.. 6,921 1,433 8, 354 82.8 
Georgia. 121, 272 22,706 | 143,978 84.2 
08. 238 20 258 92.2 
Kansas. 2 1 29 96.6 
Kentucky. 11 aia 27 118 7 a 
173 6 
1 220, 556 7,232 | 233,788 96. 9 
Missouri 12, 781 TA 13, 455 04.6 
New Mexico. 1, 787 428 2, 215 80.7 
North Carolina. 127, 965 15,534 | 143, 499 89.2 
Oklahoma 36, 866 15, 628 52, 304 70.4 
South Carolina. 109, 666 3,804 | 113, 560 96. 6 
Tennessee 69, 286 5, 462 74. 738 92:7 
Teras 217, 425 28, 666 | 246, 091 88. 4 
Virginia. 7, 676 568 8, 244 93.1 
Total. — . — 1. 406,088 | 120,940 1. 527,028 92.1 


Mr. CONNALLY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is apparent to all that we should 
have to stay here for some time in order to finish the 
pending legislation tonight. I have spoken to several Sena- 
tors who are interested in the particular amendment which 
is pending, and I desire to submit the following request for 
unanimous consent: 

That when the Senate adjourms or recesses this after- 
noon it be to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow, and that 
not later than 12 o’clock noon tomorrow a vote shall be 
taken upon the pending amendment and all amendments 
which may be offered thereto before the vote is taken at 
12 o'clock. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am sorry, but I have had an- 
experience here this afternoon which indicates that many 
Members of the Senate may want to be heard upon this 
amendment tomorrow. I know that I want to be heard; and 
I shall have to object to any unanimous-consent agreement 
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which fixes at 12 o’clock the hour for decision on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that I have tried to consult every one who I thought 
might speak, and every one of whom I have heard who 
wanted to speak on this matter. The Senator from Georgia 
will speak on it. I had understood that the Senator from 
North Dakota wanted to speak on it, and probably the Sen- 
ator from Texas. That is why we fixed the hour of 12 
o'clock in order to afford ample time. Does the Senator 
want more time? 

Mr. NYE. What assurance is there that any one of the 
four or five Senators who, the Senator from Mississippi un- 
derstands, desire to speak, will not occupy all of that time? 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand, the Senator from 
Georgia desires to speak for 15 or 20 minutes, and I under- 
stood the Senator from Texas wants to speak for about 10 
minutes. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my request, and we will pro- 
ceed a little longer today. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it is not my desire to 
prolong the session. Iam content to have the matter go over 
until tomorrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. My only reason for submitting the re- 
quest was that I knew that there were Senators who, if we 
were not going to proceed for some time, would leave, and I 
want to accommodate them so far as possible. That is why 
I submitted the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suggest that the unanimous-consent 
agreement should not contain a provision that no debate 
should be had upon any other amendment which might be 
offered. I have no objection to limiting debate, but we have 
seen from experience so often that when we agree to a 
unanimous-consent agreement such as that which has been 
suggested by the Senator from Mississippi, amendments 
come in which we cannot tell anything about unless a rea- 
sonable time is given for debate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senator misunderstood my 
request. I merely made a request with reference to the 
amendment now pending, or any amendment which might be 
offered to that amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not understand that. 

Mr. HARRISON. It does not have anything to do with 
other amendments to the tax bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suggest to the Senator that even with 
reference to the pending amendment it would be unfair, if 
anyone had an amendment which he would like to explain, 
or which some Senator would want explained. The Senator 
ought to limit the time, perhaps. I do not believe Senators 
would object to a limitation. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no reason for limiting the time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would the Senator from Texas look with 
favor on a suggestion that we vote at not later than 1 
o’clock tomorrow on the pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, and that we have a limitation of, say, 20 
minutes for discussion of the amendment by any Senator? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Mississippi would look 
with favor on any suggestion that would tend to end the 
debate at some time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest that the Senator submit that 
request. 

Mr, CONNALLY. 
“request now? 

Mr. HARRISON. I submit the request that when the 
Senate recess this afternoon it recess to meet at 11 o’clock 
tomorrow, and that at not later than 1 o’clock tomorrow a 
vote be taken on the pending amendment or any amendment 


Why does not the Senator make the 
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which may be offered to it before the vote is taken at 1 o'clock. 
I do not think we ought to limit debate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have no desire whatever 
to delay the matter, but I have an amendment to offer to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Idaho which 
I regard as being very important. I desire to have about 
20 minutes on the amendment, but under the unanimous- 
consent request proposed by the Senator from Mississippi 
I would have no assurance whatever that I would be recog- 
nized on the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest that a 20-minute limitation be 
placed on debate on the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments offered thereto. 

Mr. HARRISON. Would that be satisfactory to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota? 

Mr. NYE. I am sorry, Mr. President, but my attention 
was temporarily diverted. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is suggested that the time any Sen- 
ator might speak on the amendment should be limited to 
20 minutes. 

Mr. NYE. Without an hour being fixed for a vote? 

Mr. HARRISON. With the vote to be taken at not later 
than 1 o’clock. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am in agreement with 
that, but I desire to propound a parliamentary inquiry. If 
the amendment should be agreed to, a motion made to recon- 
sider would not come under the agreement? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request suggested by the Senator from 
Mississippi? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky 
with the understanding that I will have the floor tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is understood. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the so-called Pope amendment in order that it may be pend- 
ing tomorrow. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, earlier in the day in my dis- 
cussion I referred to an amendment to my amendment pre- 
pared by the office of the Secretary of State to meet a cer- 
tain objection in the amendment. I ask that it be printed, 
and I will call it up tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


LOANS BY R. F. C.—-INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT OF A BILL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
bill (H. R. 10055) to amend section 5 (d) of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, to authorize 
loans to public agencies, to provide credit facilities for busi- 
ness enterprises, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, an identical bill (S. 3735) 
was passed by the Senate sometime ago, and the Senate 
bill was passed by the House today. So the matter covered 
by the House bill has been disposed of, and I ask that House 
bill 10055 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the bill will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr, LA -FOLLETTE addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. CovNALLY] yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In all the confusion I did not under- 
stand what action was taken or what the bill concerned to 
which the attention of the Senator from New York was 
called by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill in question was the 
so-called R. F. C. bill. The Senate bill has been passed by 
both Houses. 
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Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, the Senate bill has been 
passed by both the Senate and the House. It was passed by 
the Senate several days ago and was passed by the House 
today. That matter has been disposed of, so I asked that the 
House bill be indefinitely postponed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business, 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ELLENDER in the chair) 
laid before the Senate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, which were ordered to be placed on the execu- 
tive calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further re- 
ports of committees, the clerk will state in their order the 
nominations on the calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the sundry nomi- 
nations of postmasters, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Calendar. 

RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess un- 
til 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until tomorrow, Saturday, April 
9, 1938, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate, April 8 
(legislative day of January 5,) 1938 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
Capt. Raymond Stone, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 


from August 1, 1935. 

Capt. Philip McIlvaine Whitney, Infantry, with rank from 
August 1, 1935. 

TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Capt. Edward Harvey Clouser, Infantry, with rank from 
August 1, 1935. 

Capt. Clinton John Harrold, Cavalry, with rank from 
August 1, 1935. 

Capt. Fred William Makinney, Cavalry, with rank from 
August 1, 1935. 

Capt. Richard Francis Stone, Infantry, with rank from 
November 1, 1932. 

TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

First Lt. John Abner Meeks, Field Artillery, with rank 

from August 1, 1935. 
TO CAVALRY 

Maj. Samuel Alexander Greenwell, Adjutant General’s De- 

partment, with rank from August 1, 1935. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONELS 
Lt. Col. William Robert Nichols, Coast Artillery Corps, from 


April 1, 1938. 
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Lt. Col. Paul Henry Herman, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 1, 1938. 

Lt. Col. Oscar Czar Warner, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 1, 1938. 

Lt. Col. Frank Sheldon Clark, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 1, 1938. 

Lt. Col. Kelley Benjamin Lemmon, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from April 1, 1938. 

Lt. Col. Hollis LeRoy Muller, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 1, 1938. 

TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 

Maj. Eugene Manuel Landrum, Infantry, from April 1, 
1938. 

Maj. Frank Glenister Ringland, Cavalry, from April 1, 1938. 

Maj. Edwin Charles Mead, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 1, 1938. 

Maj. William Fenton Lee, Infantry, from April 1, 1938. 

Maj. George Worthen Teachout, Infantry, from April 1, 
1938. 

Maj. Winchell Ivan Rasor, Signal Corps, from April 1, 
1938. 

Maj. Oliver Irey Holman, Cavalry, from April 1, 1938. 

Maj. Frederick William Huntington, Infantry, from April 
1, 1938. 

Maj. Howard J. Houghland, Air Corps (temporary lieuten- 
ant colonel, Air Corps), from April 1, 1938. 

TO BE MAJORS 

Capt. Merrick Gay Estabrook, Jr., Air Corps (temporary 
major, Air Corps), from April 1, 1938. 

Capt. Arthur James Russell, Infantry, from April 1, 1938. 

Capt. Wilbur Joseph Fox, Infantry, from April 1, 1938. 

Capt. Frank Eckel Taylor, Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment, from April 1, 1938. 

Capt. Charles William Burlin, Corps of Engineers, from 
April 1, 1938. 

Capt. William Vincent Witcher, Infantry, from April 1, 
1938. 

Capt. Oscar Ripley Rand, Judge Advocate General's De- 
partment, from April 1. 1938. 

Capt. Lester Joslyn Harris, Signal Corps, from April 1. 
1938. 

Capt. Hubert Wiley Keith, Quartermaster Corps, from 
April 1, 1938. 

Capt. Joseph Francis Stiley, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 1. 1938. 

Capt. Richard Harrington Darrell, Cavalry, from April 1, 
1938. 

Capt. Edward Henry Dignowity, Corps of Engineers, from 
April 1. 1938. 

Capt. Earl Gordon Welsh, Infantry, from April 1, 1938. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 

Commander Lemuel E. Lindsay to be a captain in the 
Navy, to rank from the ist day of December 1937. 

Lt. Comdr. Wilbur M. Lockhart, an additional number 
in grade, to be a commander in the Navy, to rank from the 
ist day of March 1938. 3 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant com- 
manders in the Navy, to rank from the date stated after 
their names: 

Robert W. Morse, January 1, 1938. 

Earl V. Sherman, January 29, 1938. 

Rogers Elliott, April 1, 1938. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Thomas W. Marshall, Jr., to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, to rank from the ist day of November 1937. 

Ensign Samuel H. Pattie to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy, to rank from the 29th day of May 1937. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 2d day of 
November 1937: 

Elmo D. Runyan 

Eli Fildes, Jr. 

Carpenter Michael P. Sarcone to be a chief carpenter in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 15th day 
of June 1937. 
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Pharmacist George W. Todd to be a chief pharmacist in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 19th day of 
February 1938. 

Boatswain Walter S. Parr to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 15th day of 
October 1937. 

CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 8 (legis- 
lative day of January 5), 1938 
POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Norine C. Wilkerson, Newport. 
COLORADO 

William B. Sutley, Center. 

Tulley N. Nelson, Empire. 

Michael J. Brennan, Erie. 

Arthur J. Elmgreen, Evergreen. 

Edna A. Kennedy, Peetz. 

Grace E. O'Neill, Platteville. 

James G. Evans, Wray. 

DELAWARE 

Grace E. Bright, St. Georges. 

GEORGIA 

John G. Gruber, Alma. 

Alexander S. Chamlee, Bartow. 

William T. Adkins, Edison. 

Ernest L. Wilson, Leslie. 

Aligene B. Howard, Ludowici 

Joseph W. Murphy, Menlo. 

C. Heard Tolbert, Omega. 

Carleen S. Bell, Trion. 

Charles H. Orr, Washington. 


IDAHO 
Frederick J. Rodgers, Midvale. 
KANSAS 
Samuel N. Nunemaker, Hesston. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


John H. McDonald, Andover. 

Hormisdas Boucher, Ludlow. 

Mary B. H. Ransom, Mattapoisett. 

Maurice J. Bresnahan, Medway. 

Neil R. Mahoney, North Billerica. 

James E. Williams, North Dighton. 

Michael J. Walsh, North Reading. 

Charles J. Delaney, Shelburne Falls. 

John J. Easton, South Walpole. 

William F. Lawless, Stockbridge. 

Richard F. Burke, Williamsburg. 
MICHIGAN 

Edson Porter, Blissfield. 

Robert E. Lee, Byron. 

Frank C. Jarvis, Grand Rapids. 

James O. McCarthy, Thompsonville. 
VIRGINIA 

Otho W. Miller, Bridgewater. 

Alexander Lambert Martin, Catawba Sanatorium, 

John S. White, Charlottesville. 

Kenneth H. Woody, Crewe. 

Eddie L. Southard, Stanardsville. 

Carroll C. Chowning, Urbanna. 

R. Tyler Bland, West Point. 

: ‘WISCONSIN 

Charles N. Cody, Antigo. 

John J, Riordan, Beloit. 

Homer J. Samson, Cameron. 

Ted Cole, Cashton. 

Frank R. Hughes, Chippewa Falls. 

Earl F, Moldenhauer, Clintonville. 

Frank J. Shortner, Edgar. 
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Charles L. Haessly, Ellsworth. 
Oliver E. Neuens, Fredonia. 
Alphonse J. McGuire, Highland. 
Cyril H. Eldridge, Hilbert. 

Leo J. Ford, Janesville. 

Esther Cody, Lone Rock. 

Leo M. Meyer, Loyal. 

Earl D. Young, Melrose. 

Levy Williamson, Mineral Point. 
Albert Hansen, New Lisbon. 
Frank Hanley, North Freedom. 
Meridan D. Anderson, Omro. 

W. Joseph Hand, Random Lake. 
Stephen J. McShane, Rice Lake. 
Mable A. DeWitt, Sayner. 
Grover E. Falck, Seymour. 
Charles F. Heald, Sheboygan Falls. 
Malcolm R. Dalton, Silverlake. 
George W. Shenkenberg, Waterford. 
Frank P. O’Meara, West Bend. 
Edward Laneville, Withee. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Give ear, O Lord God, to our prayer and ponder the voice 
of our humble desires. Ever ready is the Father to bless 
and ever ready is His spirit to comfort. We pray Thee to 
enable us to invest ourselves in ultimate riches of life. O 
enrich us with the spirit of Jesus; though a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, yet He spoke ever of His joy and 
peace. By His inspiration may we learn to care for the least 
and the feeblest, lest we lose the noblest and divinest. 
O Father of Life, flood our souls with the tides of Thy oceanic 
love, thus lifting us to the highest service. Let the spirit of 
the Lord be upon us, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and might, and Thine shall be the praise. 
Through our Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following dates the President approved and signed a joint 
resolution and bills of the House of the following titles: 

On April 5, 1938: 

H. J. Res. 504. Joint resolution to authorize compacts or 
agreements between the States bordering on the Great 
Lakes with respect to fishing in the waters of the Great 
Lakes, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4201. An act to create a board of inspectors, Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation, at Port Arthur, Tex.; 

H. R. 4370. An act for the relief of Tule Finkelstein; 

H. R. 5905. An act for the relief of Doris A. Reese; 

H. R. 6889. An act for the relief of Lynn E. Barker; and 

H. R. 8021. An act for the relief of Mrs. George Orr. 

On April 6, 1938: 

H. R. 520. An act for the relief of the estate of Nick 
Gruyich; 

H. R. 726. An act for the relief of the estate of Dessie 
Masterson; 

H. R. 734. An act for the relief of Joseph Pethersky; 

H. R. 1233. An act for the relief of employees of the In- 
dian Service for destruction by fire of personally owned 
property in Government quarters at the Pierre Indian 
School, South Dakota; 

H. R. 1547. An act to amend section 42 of the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees 
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of the United States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended; 

. An act for the relief of Paul Burress; 

. An act for the relief of Paul Brinza; 

. An act for the relief of Carl J. Scheier; 

. An act for the relief of William R. Herrick; 

. An act for the relief of Charles N. Robinson; 
. An act for the relief of Hugh Ray; 

. An act for the relief of John M. Fraley; 

. An act for the relief of Cyrus M. Lasher; 

. An act for the relief of Harold Jacobson; 

An act for the relief of James Scherer, a 


R An act for the relief of Edward F. Cassidy: 
R. 6238. An act for the relief of J. C. Prosser; 

R. 6397. An act for the relief of John W. Watson; 

R. 6574. An act for the relief of E. W. Ross; 

H. R. 6647. An act for the relief of B. W. Goodenough and 
wife, Katherine F. Goodenough, and son, Charles Good- 
enough; 

H. R. 6648. An act for the relief of J. H. Yelton; 

H. R. 6826. An act for the relief of Robert McCoy, a minor; 

H. R. 6844. An act for the relief of Mattie L. Carver; 

H. R. 7173. An act for the relief of G. D. Thornhill and 
James T. Rogers; 

H. R. 7245. An act for the relief of J. C. Jones; 

H. R. 7678. An act for the relief of Carl Dement Weaver 
and Donald W. Supernois. 

H. R. 7679. An act for the relief of Livvie V. Rowe; and 

H. R. 8236. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to exchange sites at Miami Beach, Dade County, Fla 
for Coast Guard purposes. 

On April 7, 1938: 

H. R. 1691. An act for the relief of Mary A. Maher; 

H. R.3723. An act for the relief of Milton S. Merrill; 

H. R. 4138. An act for the relief of George Miller, Jr., a 
minor; 

H. R. 4427. 

H. R. 5104. 
Works; 

H. R. 5195. 
Talbert; 

H. R. 5249. 

H. R. 6257. 
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An act for the relief of Merritt Rea; 
An act for the relief of the Acme Wire & Iron 


An act for the relief of G. F. Flanders and J. W. 


An act for the relief of Lydia M. White; 
An act for the relief of Dr. G. A. Neal; 

H. R. 6471. An act for the relief of Ralph J. Neikirk; 

H. R. 8714. An act authorizing the State of Maryland, by 
and through its State roads commission or the successors of 
said commission, to construct, maintain, and operate certain 
bridges across streams, rivers, and navigable waters which 
are wholly or partly within the State; 

H. R. 8982. An act to amend Public Law No. 282, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, relative to the fisheries of Alaska; and 

H. R. 9915. An act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legis- 
lative clerk, announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 9621) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purpose,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. McKettar, Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma, Mr. Apams, and Mr. Nye to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 7084. An act to provide that all cabs for hire in the 
District of Columbia be compelled to carry insurance for the 
protection of passengers, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 8099) entitled “An act to 
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amend certain administrative provisions of the Tariff Act of 
1930, and for other purposes,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. WALSH, 
Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. CLARK, and Mr. VANDENBERG 
to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.—BUILDING PROJECT 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand today 
an edition of the New York Times, in which it states that the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. is going to start within the 
next few days a building project which is going to cost $35,- 
000,000 and occupy a site of 120 acres of land located in my 
congressional district in the Borough of the Bronx. 

I feel this is an indication that this company has confidence 
in our Government in undertaking a project of this kind. 

The paper further states that they intend to spend $100,- 
000,000 in building construction, which means the employ- 
ment of many workers for about 3 years. 

I wish that some of my Democratic colleagues who went 
over to the Republican side of the House to assist them in 
promoting fear in this country for political reasons would 
return to the Democratic side and, like the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., help to promote confidence in the American 
people and not fear. [Applause.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp an address delivered by my colleague, 
Mr. Doucuron, at a banquet of the Young Democratic Clubs 
of the Ninth Congressional District at Salisbury, N. C., 
April 2, 1938. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein 
an address delivered by General Hines on March 1, 1938. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF 8 TO OFFICE DURING THEIR 
ERM 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
I introduced a resolution to amend the Constitution of the 
United States, which is very brief. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Record at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the resolution 
provides that no member of Congress shall be appointed to 
an executive or judicial department of the Government dur- 
ing the term of service for which he has been elected. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States prohibiting the appointment of Members of 

Congress to any official position in the judicial and/or executive 


departments of the Government of the United States and all 

Territories subject to its jurisdiction, during their term of office 

Whereas, in order to preserve the free, independent, and un- 
biased opinion and judgment of the Members of Congress on all 
proposed legislation: It is 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following article 
is hereby proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. No Member of of the United States shall, 
during the term of service for which he has been elected, be ap- 
pointed to any office or position in the judicial or executive de- 

partments of the Government of the United States, or of any Ter- 
Fitory subject to its jurisdiction. 
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“Sec. 2. The provisions of section 1 shall take effect on the 
first day of January following the ratification of this article. 

“Src. 3. This article shall be operative when it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within 7 years from the date 
of its submission to the States by the Congress.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE—WE NEED ANTIAIRCRAFT GUNS 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, what I am going to say 
today can be listened to by the Republicans, because it will 
be absolutely nonpartisan. The other day in the interest of 
national defense, the Senate appropriated $42,000,000 for 
aircraft defense in the form of antiaircraft guns. It was 
done as an amendment to the House appropriation bill. 

I believe this House ought to adopt the Senate amendment 
in the interest of real national defense. For the cost of one- 
fifth of a battleship we could put all of the New England 
coast and down to North Carolina in a perfectly safe condi- 
tion. 

SIX POINTS ON COAST THAT NEED DEFENSE 

There are six points that need attention for defense— 
Boston, with its navy yard and industrial center; second, 
Narragansett Bay, with Long Island Sound; third, Long 
Island Sound, itself; fourth, New York; fifth, Delaware Bay; 
sixth, Chesapeake Bay. The cities along that coast are in a 
defenseless condition, and they can be adequately defended 
for a very small amount of money. The Pacific coast, the 
Atlantic coast from North Carolina down, and the Gulf coast 
are in reasonably good condition. 

We really need antiaircraft guns. We need more coast 
defenses, and we need appropriations for fire control and 
mines. I call on the House to consider all this and to pay 
more attention to national defense then to the building of 
overseas, aggressive, trouble-hunting war weapons. 

The bill will come up in a few days—watch out for it! 
[Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SWOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix by including an ad- 
dress which I delivered at a memorial service to a great 
Pennsylvanian, Warren Van Dyke, last Sunday, at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PROPAGANDA—REORGANIZATION BILL 


Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, and include therein an editorial from the 
magazine America pertaining to this reorganization bill, 
and the few telegrams that I received this morning. } 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the telegrams. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas objects 
to the telegrams. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, this morning I received seven 
telegrams from my own district asking me to vote for the 
passage of the unamended reorganization bill, vital for effi- 
cient administration, and as a protest against the unscru- 
pulous attack on the President. I called my Philadelphia 
office and asked them to please trace the telegrams, and was 
informed that they all came from employees of the National 
Research project in Philadelphia, a Federal W. P. A. project. 

These may be purchased telegrams. I do not know 
whether they are or not, but I got a telegram yesterday from 
the Forty-sixth Ward Democratic Club signed by four mem- 
bers of that club that was a purchased telegram, because 
when I go home over the week-end I set them up for the 
boys. [Laughter and applause.] 

George Sherm, Ed Quinn, Dick Coogan, Jack Kelly, and 
Joe Montgomery sent me a telegram from the Forty-sixth 
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Ward Democratic Club, of which I am chairman of the 

board of directors, asking me to vote against the reorganiza- 

tion bill and to keep up the good work. “Thanks for the 

memory” and the encouragement boys. I will carry on. 
The editorial referred to follows: 


[From America for April 9, 1938] 
THE MARCH TO DICTATORSHIP 

Dictatorship is established in the United States when one of 
the three branches of the Government controls another. 

Last year the administration submitted proposals which would 
enable it to control the Supreme Court by appointing additional 
justices whose views would be those of the administration. We 
do not question the administration's claim that this control was 
necessary to insure constitutional government, although we do 
not admit it. We are concerned merely to point out that the 
result would have been the substitution of a registry office for the 
approval of the Government's decrees, instead of a court. 

That plan was ignominiously routed when Americans of all po- 
litical parties rose up against it. 

The administration had another plan in reserve. If it could 
not control the Court, perhaps control of Congress was possible. 
With this end in view, the so-called reorganization bill was in- 
troduced, In its original form, it was defeated as decisively as 
the plan to control the Supreme Court. In an amended form, 
it was adopted by a craven Senate on March 28. 

The essence of this bill is not reorganization of the executive 
departments. Its essence is the transference from Congress to 
the President of powers which, under the Constitution, belong 
solely to Congress. 

It does not establish a dictatorship. Some bureaus and agencies 
created by Congress are still responsible to Congress. 

It is, however, the first stride, and a long stride, toward dicta- 
torship in the United States. 

One more stride will take us over the precipice. 

That the present administration will endeavor to harry Con- 
gress into taking that stride is morally certain. It is persuaded 
that the ends of the Constitution cannot be attained unless the 
Chief Executive is empowered to draw up a program for Con- 
gress, and force it through the Courts. 

Not many months ago, the President stated in a public address 
that fetters had been forged by the Government for use in this 
country. He added, it is true, that these fetters would be danger- 
ous were they at the command of another administration. We 
cannot admit that philosophy. It seems to us that fetters at 
the command of this administration, or any other, foreshadow 
dictatorship. Our only fetters are the Constitution and the laws 
enacted in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution. 

This reorganization plan is hardly less dangerous than the bill 
aimed inst the Supreme Court. As James Truslow Adams 
writes, ost in words that have been used in this review: “It 
demands that powers properly belonging to the legislature bə 
transferred to the executive, not temporarily, but permanently in 
all likelihood, because experience teaches that powers once sur- 
rendered are regained with difficulty, if at all.” 

Is the Constitution to be thrown aside after a century and a 
half at the bidding of men mad with lust for power? 


THE LATE WILLIAM W. HASTINGS 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I have today the sad duty 
of informing the Members of the House of the death this 
morning of Hon. William W. Hastings, of Tahlequah, Okla., 
who for 20 years represented the Second Oklahoma District 
in this body, and whom I succeeded in the House when he 
voluntarily retired. 

Mr. Hastings was operated on for an emergency condition 
on Tuesday and never rallied. 

A member of the Cherokee Nation of Indians, Mr. Hastings 
was an earnest and distinguished Member of this body. His 
kindly advice and patient assistance have been of the ut- 
most benefit to me, and I know that the many kindnesses 
that I have received at the hands of the older Members of 
the House came largely because Mr. Hastings had asked 
them to help guide my stumbling footsteps. 

It is fitting that the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, of which Mr. Hastings was a member for many years, 
named a new Indian hospital in Tahlequah after Mr. Hast- 
ings in the Interior appropriation bill for 1937-38. 

After retiring from the House, Mr. Hastings was appointed 
as temporary chief of the Cherokee Nation by the President 
of the United States. 

He served the Cherokee Nation for many years as tribal 
attorney, helped Oklahoma in the transition from a Terri- 
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tory to statehood, and his valuable services in the Congress 
contributed to the growth and welfare of the entire Nation 
and his passing is a real loss. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ScrucHaM, Mr. CULKIN, and Mr. Knutson asked and 
were given permission to revise and extend their remarks 
in the RECORD. 

FOUR BILLIONS FOR REEMPLOYMENT 

Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, there should be great rejoic- 
ing at the news that the President intends to ask the Congress 
to get a $4,000,000,000 spending program under way in the 
next 90 days. I hope this is wholly true. It will be much 
needed insurance against the Fascist trend of which, at this 
hour, our democracy is, I believe, in deadly peril. 

This proposal, I understand, is to loan money without in- 
terest to States and cities on a 50-year repayment plan. 

I look forward eagerly to supporting the President in this 
move, no matter how he may propose to get the money. But 
instead of letting the bankers manufacture this money and 
our hiring it from them I wish we would manufacture it our- 
selves, as Lincoln did, and save the principal and the interest. 
If we do it the bankers’ way, it will cost us ten billion to spend 
four billion. If we do it the Lincoln way, the principal will 
cost us nothing, and for the next 50 years we will be 
$80,000,000 a year to the good. 

GET THE MONEY AND SPEND IT—NO MATTER HOW 


On the afternoon of April 6 I made on the floor of the 
House of Representatives the following statement: 

I feel that I have no right to my job as a Congressman without 
doing my utmost to give jobs to our twelve to fourteen millions 
of unemployed. Some very unusual thing must be done. Some 
billions of money should be spent, and that right soon, with a 
determined effort to give jobs to all needing them. 


The next day the press carried the story that the Presi- 
dent was planning soon to lay before Congress a $4,000- 
000,000 spending program to be put under way within the 
next 90 days. 

I wish I might say that this shows how prompt the Pres- 
ident is to act on my suggestions. 

But unhappily the President is not acting on my advice, 
for I advised that the President get these billions where 
Lincoln got his greenbacks. But it seems the President pro- 
poses to get the money by running up the public debt an- 
other four billions. 

Now, even though the President hires the money from the 
banks, I am delighted. I hope the press has not exagger- 
ated. I hope, even if he does borrow the money, that the 
President will spend every dollar of four billions and that he 
will make all haste to start pouring it out. 

If this is not done, the President’s influence will be badly 
deflated by next November elections, and devastating inroads 
will be made on the Democratic majority in Congress. 

No one will admit that this spending would be justified 
to sustain the President’s popularity and keep control of 
Congress. 

IF WE DRIFT, TO WHAT ARE WE DRIFTING? 

But this spending is necessary to prevent a crash from 
which our type of economic society may never survive. Our 
democracy is in deadly peril at this hour. Our combined 
public and private debt equals our national wealth. That 
means that the capitalist system is bankrupt. 

I am alarmed at what even a matter of months may 
bring forth. Fascism is not a European disease. It is a 
disease of capitalism. It may suddenly become as virulent 
here as there. Who knows how soon an American Con- 
gress may be met by bayonets and bolted doors? When 
banks, and railroads, and insurance companies, go caving 
in, Lincoln’s prediction of returning despotism may find 
swift and terrible fulfillment. And make no mistake. An 
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American reign of terror will be no milder than any Euro- 
pean model. The fires of fascism will burn as furiously 
here as elsewhere. 

OUR HEADS WILL ROLL IF WE DO NOT USE THEM 

The crash of 1929 was just a slight foretaste of what is 
coming, what most certainly must come, if we drift much 
longer. We are being sucked into the rapids. Already we 
hear the Niagara roar of revolution. 

This is the terror from which the country looks to the 
President and his party for protection. If they fail what 
hope is there? 

A spending program, if there is enough of it, and if it is 
swift enough, will postpone the day of reckoning. We may 
hope, by enough public spending to gain time to work out 
more permanent measures. Thus we may hope to avoid 
distintegration and open violence. Failing this, heads will 
roll. 

SPEND TO GET TIME FOR RECONSTRUCTION 

To avert this worst fate is the responsibility of Roosevelt 
and the Democratic party. Our first defense is a vast pro- 
gram of spending. In the meantime I think a council of 
the greatest minds in the Nation should be summoned, 
charged to devise a program by which this dog-eat-dog 
economy that we have had, and that is now played out, 
can be replaced with a social order that will productively 
employ all the people and distribute their product in the 
interest of the general welfare. 

It is not for me, here, to offer a blue print of the kind 
of society we might have. I am pleading now for haste 
to set a vast spending program in motion. But I will add 
a word indicating how I think the President should get the 
money for this spending. 

Mind, I am not quarreling with the President about this. 
I want him to get the money his way, if not in my way. 

BOTH WAYS ARE INFLATION 

But, for the sake of the record, let me state how I think it 
should be done: 

First of all, if the President borrows four billions from the 
banks, and spends it, that will be inflation, will it not? That 
will be just as inflationary as though the Government printed 
the money. 

The banks do not have $4,000,000,000 to lend the President. 
The banks will make a book entry, giving the Government 
credit for an imaginary $4,000,000,000, against which the 
Government can check. That is inflation—just as much 
inflation as though money were printed. 

But note the difference. The President, according to the 
press account, proposes to loan money without interest to 
States and cities for a term of 50 years, subject to repayment 
at the rate of 2 percent a year. 

HOW TO STAY IN THE BLACK OR GO IN THE RED 

If the President borrows the money, the account will stand 
this way: The Government will owe the banks 3 percent, or 
one hundred and twenty millions of interest money a year. 
In the 50 years the Government will have paid the banks 
six billions in interest and will still owe the four billions. 

Whereas, if the Government printed its own money, it 
would owe the banks nothing, but it would have an income 
for 50 years of $80,000,000 a year. The Government could 
destroy this money, as it was paid back, if that were consid- 
ered a wise financial policy, or it could use the money as a 
revolving fund and keep it going out, and coming in, and 
going out, to maintain a continuous cycle of public works. 

Save us from fascism and communism, There is nothing 
wrong with the capitalist system, except that we have a few 
ideas that are set in concrete. One of our concreted ideas is 
the orthodox banker idea of money. 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3735), 
to amend section 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, as amended, to authorize loans to public 
agencies, to provide credit facilities for business enterprises, 
and for other purposes, 
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This is the same as the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion bill that the House passed 3 or 4 days ago with the 
exception that the Senate has added an amendment which 
retains the present provision of law as to loans to railroads; 
that is, loans to railroads cannot be made without the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. There is 
no change from the House bill except in that one particular. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the other day I raised the issue that there was some doubt 
as to what was contained in this bill. I think the time has 
come when we should stop putting through bills when we 
do not know what they contain and then have to come back 
within 3 or 4 days to make a change when we find out we 
did not know what was in them. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is not the situation in con- 
nection with this bill. 

Mr. SNELL. That situation has existed time and time 
again. I want to know whether the gentleman is sure that 
what is in this bill is in there the way he wants it and as 
he wants it to become permanent law. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Absolutely. I may say to the 
gentleman from New York, the distinguished minority 
leader, that this Senate bill is word for word the House bill 
with the exception of a perfecting amendment put in by the 
Senate. It is to make certain that there could not be loans 
to railroads by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
without the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. SNELL. Under my reservation of objection I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes]. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, some of us called attention to 
this situation Monday under the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the House bill. Standing alone without the 
law before us it is difficult to tell just what this additional 
paragraph in the Senate bill, which was not in the House 
bill, does. It refers to section 5 of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act and loans made to railroads as pro- 
vided in that section. 

The Senate paragraph apparently prohibits all loans to 
railroads except as they may now be made under other 
provisions of the R. F. C. Act. I ask the gentleman from 
Maryland if it is his construction of the paragraph and 
the existing law that with the passage of the paragraph 
the R. F. C. will not be able to make any loans to railroads 
that it is not now authorized to make? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I know that there is no change 
in the present law as to loans to railroads made under this 
bill. 

Mr. MAPES. While it is intended by this law to loosen 
the requirements as far as making loans to small industries 
are concerned, it is not intended to loosen it in any par- 
ticular as far as making loans to railroads are concerned. 
Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. May I ask the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. GOLDSBOROUVGH] if the passage of this bill, with the para- 
graph that the gentleman from Michigan has spoken of, is 
not simply returning to the law as it existed in the past so 
far as lending money to railroads is concerned? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. There is no change in the law 
made by this bill as to loans to railroads. 

Mr. RAYBURN. In other words, the House committee 
left out, as I understand it, the check on lending money to 
railroads that we have always had. We thought from the 
beginning that the Interstate Commerce Commission ought 
to approve these loans before they were made. The House 
bill does not contain that provision. The Senate bill does. 
As I understand it, that is the only difference between the 
House bill and the Senate bill and it is simply returning to 
what we have been doing with reference to loans to rail- 
roads. 
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Mr. MAPES. That is my construction of the paragraph. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I may say to the gentleman it 
states “nothing in this section.” In other words, nothing in 
this section permitting loans to be made to business in gen- 
eral shall be construed as giving permission to make loans to 
railroads; the previous law as contained in section 5 with 
reference to loans to railroads is not changed. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this para- 

graph, if it does anything, limits the power of the R. F. C. to 
make loans to railroads, and, as far as I am concerned, I have 
no objection to it. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, will the gentleman from Maryland please tell me what 
happens to the House bill which we passed the other day 
under the arrangement that is now being suggested? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. If the Senate bill passes, the 
House bill will not have to go to the Senate. This is the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If we now pass the Senate bill, the 
House bill against which only six of us voted the other day, 
very largely on account of the defects in the House bill, will 
correct the situation, and the R. F. C. will be prevented from 
making loans to railroads without the approval of the I. C. C.? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is correct. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think attention should be called to the fact that this 
discussion here today proves the inadvisability of taking up 
bills of this importance under suspension of the rules, so that 
the bill cannot be amended. This was called to the attention 
of the House when the bill was up for consideration last Mon- 
day in a parliamentary inquiry I propounded to the Chair 
with respect to substituting the Senate bill for the House bill. 
Had it not been for the fact the leadership tried to rush this 
bill through on limited debate, we might have been able to 
discuss the provisions and perfect the bill before it passed the 
House. We would not then find ourselves in this very peculiar 
and embarrassing parliamentary situation. I have talked 
with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes] and he tells 
me that the bill is satisfactory to him because of the ex- 
planation that the gentleman from Maryland has just. given. 

I call attention to the fact that when this bill passed the 
Senate and before it was messaged over to the House, the 
press of the Nation put an entirely different interpretation 
upon the bill than has been given it by the gentleman from 
Maryland. The press commented on the fact that the bill 
as it passed the Senate would prohibit loans being made by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the railroads. 
May I ask the gentleman, in view of the statement made in 
the press at that time, whether the amendment put on the 
bill by the Senate prohibits the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration from lending to railroads except in accordance with 
the limitation that the loans must be approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 
ha GOLDSBOROUGH. There is no possible doubt about 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5d of the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation Act approved January 22, 1932, as amended (U. S. O., 
title 15, ch. 14), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5d. For the purpose of maintaining and promoting the 
economic stability of the country or encouraging the employment 
of labor, the Corporation is authorized and empowered, under 
such terms, conditions, and restrictions as the Corporation may 
determine, to make loans to, or contracts with, States, municipali- 
ties, and political subdivisions of States, with public agencies and 
instrumentalities of one or more States, municipalities, and po- 
litical subdivisions of States, and with public corporations, boards, 
and commissions, to aid in financing projects authorized under 
Federal, State, or municipal law, such loans or contracts to be 
made through the purchase of their securities, or otherwise, and 
for such purpose the Corporation is authorized to bid for such 
securities. The Corporation is further authorized and empowered 


to purchase the securities and obligations of, and to make loans 


to, any business enterprise when capital or credit, at prevailing 
rates for the character of loan applied for, is not otherwise avail- 
able: Provided, That all such purchases of securities and obliga- 
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tions and all such loans shall be, in the opinion of the board of 
directors, of such sound value, or so secured, as reasonably to 
assure retirement or repayment; may be made or effected either 
directly or in cooperation with banks or other lending institu- 
tions through agreements to sae, yi es or by the purchase of 
participations, or otherwise; shall be made only when, in the opin- 
ion of the board of directors, the business enterprise is solvent; 
and shall be made under such terms, conditions, and restric- 
tions as the Corporation may determine: Provided further, That 
in carrying out the provisions of this section the Corporation may 
purchase securities and obligations, and may make loans, with 
such maturities as the Corporation may determine, notwithstand- 
3 any other provision of law. 

The powers granted to the Corporation by this section shall 
terminate on June 30, 1939, or on such earlier date as the Presi- 
dent shall determine; but no provision of law terminating any 
of the functions of the Corporation shall be construed (1) to 
prohibit disbursement of funds on purchases of securities and 
obligations, on loans, or on commitments or agreements to make 
such purehases or loans, made under this section prior to the 
close of business on June 30, 1939, or such earlier date, or (2) to 
affect the validity or performance of any agreement to participate 
in any purchase or loan authorized by this section. 

“Nothing in this section shall be construed to authorize the 
Corporation (1) to purchase, or to make any commitment or 
agreement to purchase, any securities or obligations of any rail- 
road engaged in interstate commerce the obligations of which 
may be purchased or guaranteed by the Corporation under sec- 
tion 5 of this act only with the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or (2) to make any loan, or any commitment 
or agreement to make a loan, to any such railroad or to any 
receiver or trustee thereof.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and 
to include a radio address delivered by my colleague from 
Ilinois [Mr. DIRKSEN}. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein an editorial from the Nashville Banner. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Barton] 
to the fact that he has overlooked a splendid opportunity 
to make an effort to repeal poor legislation. I refer to 
Public Resolution 49, Seventy-third Congress, creating 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Commission, and to an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the execution of plans for a 
permanent memorial to Thomas Jefferson.” The fight 
against the location and the design authorized by the Com- 
mission has broken out afresh, and I suggest to the gentle- 
man that he endeavor to repeal those two acts which have 
brought on this quarrel. It is very apparent that the loca- 
tion selected by the Commission and the design which has 
been approved by the Commission are not acceptable to the 
people. If these acts are not repealed, Congress should 
certainly again refuse to appropriate the money necessary 
to begin construction. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
at this point and include therein a composite letter from 
the West and the South regarding the reorganization plan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to include as a part of my remarks 
a few letters which I have received against the reorganiza- 
tion bill. I will give names of the senders to Members if 
they so desire. Many letters have come to me from all over 
the country. It is obvious that the people of the United 
States are against the passage of the reorganization bill. 
With the upset conditions in America they feel it is no 
time to pass legislation for which there is not claimed there 
will be an economy made and which will require great dis- 
cretion and work upon the part of the President of the 
United States. All his time and that of the Congress should 
be spent in trying to get the wheels of industry to turn 
again, and to put the unemployed back to work in this 
business panic. The defeat of this measure will, in my 
opinion, do much to restore the confidence in the future of 
the country. It will show courage and independence upon 
the part of the House of Representatives. 


Hon. Erru ROGERS, 
3 of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear MADAM: I heartily endorse your radio speech of this after- 
noon against the reorganization bill. 

I, as an average American citizen, believe the bill to be un- 
democratic and un- and for that reason should be dis- 
carded in its entirety; 8 I urge your effort and that of your 
colleagues in opposing the passage of a compromise Dill. 

Compromise is an old method, a foul method, when used as the 
sponsors of this bill wish to use it. A method by which they wish 
to gain a part of their original objectives, objectives whose ul- 
terior purposes will not be known or realized by many until too 
late. ‘Therefore, it behooves the chosen representatives of the 
people, who are well informed on the issues, to protect the in- 
terests, present and future, of us who are less informed, and 
5 ignorant of the facts. 

In closing I again petition you to continue the fight to defeat 
this and all other bills which threaten to undermine and eventu- 
cages e e ney the America we love. 

Sincerely, 


Err Nourse ROGERS, 
Washington, D. C.: 
First voters of the country feel their interests seriously jeopard- 
ized by reorganization bill which will expand powers of Executive 


raised by reorganization pill transcends party lines and involves 


preservation of democracy. 
NATIONAL First Vorers LEAGUE, 
ALFRED M. LILIENTHAL, 
New York City, President. 
RosERT B. MURRAY, Jr., 


From Norwich, Conn.: 
As my husband is a War veteran, we are much interested 
and hope heartily this bill does not go through. 
GLENDALE, CALIF. 
Now is the time to arouse the people to do their part to preserve 
liberty and to Keep out irreligious and undemocratic factions. 
Sincerely yours for social justice, 
Gro. P. Lock woop. 


Sent by unemployed veteran: 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 3, 1938. 
Representative E. ROGERS: 
Thank you for your sensible, unbiased comments of today. I also 


hope the reorganization bill will be defeated. 
Sincerely, 


Sent to democratic southern Democrat: 


With an anxious Nation watching you, thousands of women voters 
everywhere are praying that you will rise above partisanship and 
vote to defeat or send back to committee the reorganization bill. 
I represent large group paying for protesting telegrams by personal 
sacrifices, without financial assistance from any lobby. 


Sent from Fort Pierce, Fla.: 


Fort PIERCE, Fra. 

Dran Fur: I heard, I think, as fine a short talk as one hears 

often, yesterday afternoon given by the Representative from Mas- 

sachusetts, Err Nourse Rocers, if I have her name correct. You 

very probably heard it, too, so I do not need to tell you about it, 

only that I am asking you to please see that she personally re- 
ceives the enclosed letter. 

Also I hope you are of the same opinion as she regarding this 

tion bill now before the House and that you will do all 

in your power, which I feel sure is much, to see that it has its 

drawn beforehand, if it is passed. 
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I feel that in this country of ours that our forefathers fought so 
for, it is more than out of place to think of giving so much power 
to any one person regardless of who it is or what position they 
may hold. We have gone far under the Constitution they so 
ably laid down, but even so we are not far enough to be willing 
now or ever to give too much power to one head. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Indiana rise? 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question 
of very high personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand 
a copy of Report No. 1 of the hearings of the Committee of 
the Senate to Investigate Unemployment and Relief, and wish 
to call attention to page 56 and the testimony of Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, on Tuesday, 
January 4, 1938. 

I also hold in my hand here a copy of the Washington 
Post, January 5, 1938, and wish to call attention to page 1 
of that issue. 2 

I also hold a copy of the Washington Herald, January 5, 
1938, and wish to call attention to page 2 of that paper. 

And I also hold in my hand a copy of the Washington 
News, January 5, 1938, and will call particular attention to 
the front page of this newspaper publication. 

Mr. Speaker, I was a Member of Congress in 1936 when the 
soldiers’ bonus bill was passed. I spoke for the soldiers’ 
bonus. I voted for the soldiers’ bonus. I assumed respon- 
sibility for the soldiers’ bonus and made myself chargeable 
with it as a public measure, for its good or for its evil, with 
other Members of Congress. 

This committee hearing, at page 6, reports Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, as charging 
the cause of the 1937 depression to the passage of the soldiers’ 
bonus by the Members of the 1936 Congress. 

Mr, Speaker, the panic of 1937 is a great national calamity 
and disaster bringing on great suffering and distress, great 
anguish, want, and destitution, with a loss of homes and 
life’s savings, with a loss of employment and means to live. 

The 1937 depression is a crime equal to the crime of 
murder, equal to the crime of highway robbery, equal to the 
crime of midnight burglary, equal to the crime of arson, 
equal to treason and disloyalty in public service. 

The charge of bringing on the 1937 depression is a charge 
of all these or as a charge of allowing this depression to 
come is a charge of criminal negligence for which under 
Army and Navy discipline would order the guilty shot before 
sunrise. 

Both Democratic and Republican Members in 1936 who 
yoted for the soldier’s bonus are chargeable with the crime 
of this depression with the woe, want, and destitution 
brought on and yet to come to the unsuspecting people of 
this country. 

And if these Members of Congress do not refute, renounce, 
and resent this charge, they will be held to have confessed 
and admitted their guilt. 

Did you advocate the bonus? Or did you speak for the 
bonus? Or did you vote for the bonus? If so, then you 
are charged with bringing on the 1937 depression. 

This charge of Marriner S. Eccles, as Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, will not allow the Republican Mem- 
bers in 1936 to escape from the stain, stigma, and responsi- 
bility, You are chargeable with causing the 1937 depression. 
along with and equally with the Democratic Members. 

In other times and on other issues the Democratic ma- 
jority alone would be held responsible for evils or ill-ad- 
vised legislation. But here, all Members of Congress voting 
for the bonus bill regardless of party affiliations are charged 
with the responsibility, or with bringing on the 1937 depres- 
sion, 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Indiana allow 
the Chair to make a suggestion? The gentleman has risen 
to a question of personal privilege, on which the Chair will 
have to rule. The Chair requests the gentleman to state 
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the particular matter that involves his question of personal 
privilege. 

Mr, GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will 
permit me to lay my premises, the Chair will rule with me. 
If the Chair will permit, I am sure the Chair has no concep- 
tion of the problem before me. My integrity and my stand- 
ing are questioned in my own community, in my district, 
and in my State, before my own people. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman state his question of 
personal privilege? 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. I propose to state it in full, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Indiana allow 
the Chair again to make a suggestion to him in the best 
of good faith? 

The Chair has no desire to prevent the gentleman from 
making any statement he desires to make, but the prelimi- 
nary inquiry the Chair must make is whether or not the 
gentleman has a matter which involves a question of per- 
sonal privilege. The Chair again requests the gentleman 
from Indiana to state the language or statement which 
constitutes the matter of personal privilege to which the 
gentleman rose. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I expect the 
Speaker’s suggestion to be in good faith and will accept any 
suggestion made in good faith except one to rule against 
me and take me off of the floor. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, evidently the gentleman 
from Indiana is greatly disturbed about something he feels 
has reflected upon him. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have 5 minutes in which to explain the 
proposition in order to place before the Chair the matter 
of which the gentleman is complaining. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, why does not the gentleman go ahead and state 
the language to which he objects? Then he will have a right 
to speak. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. I want to bring my proposition 
within your comprehension. I want to state that as the 
preliminary. You do not know what I am talking about. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Why does not the gentleman state the 
language to which he objects? 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. I am going to quote the language. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the gentleman 
proceeding for 5 minutes, but I do suggest to him, as the 
Chair suggests, that he state the language about which he 
complains. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may suggest to the gentle- 
man that if he desires recognition on the question of per- 
sonal privilege he should state the question. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I am just centering 
upon the preliminary facts from which the Speaker can 
decide intelligently and rule advisedly so he will not have 
to overrule himself in the very near future. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to proceed in order, always in order. 
I wish I could bring this into the comprehension of the 
House by making a few preliminary statements, but if that 
is precluded, I shall state my proposition in this way, that 
my integrity, my standing, and my public opportunities in 
my district and State are questioned at this time by these 
publications. 7 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state the precise 
matter upon which he relies as constituting the matter of 
personal privilege. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I have stated my 
position on the soldiers’ bonus, and that is before the sol- 
diers in my district. Now I call attention to charges that 
are made not only against me but against other Members 
of the House, that the 1937 depression was caused by the 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus. If that gets back to my 
district, it will take a long time to explain from this distance. 
You understand that I propose to keep this Congress in 
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session until dog days, if necessary, to pass some measure to 
remedy this depression. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not only stood before my district up- 
holding the soldiers’ bonus but I have talked long and loud 
over the telephone and personally to explain the 1937 panic. 
Now, if I am to be charged by my vote with bringing the 
1937 panic upon the country, where do I stand in my dis- 
trict? [Laughter and applause.] Where do I stand before 
the people of my State? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Indiana, and the Chair trusts the gentleman will un- 
derstand the attitude of the Chair in this matter, the gentle- 
man from Indiana has not yet, in any way, indicated how 
under the rule the rights, reputation, and conduct of him- 
self individually or as a Member of the House have been in- 
fringed or affected, and unless the gentleman makes some 
statement to the Chair involving that issue, the Chair can- 
not hear the gentleman further on his question of privilege. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. I hope the Chair will not rule 
prematurely. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care anything about little personal 
charges, but this is a big charge. This is a charge going to 
my political integrity. 

The SPEAKER. What charge? 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. The charge that after I had 
voted for the soldiers’ bonus to declare that this brought on 
this panic. That is the charge. 

Now, if the Speaker wants to rule prematurely and does 
not want to hear the basis and does not recognize the serious 
situation in my district and before the country, then I will 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp [laughter], but I ask unanimous consent just to make 
one further observation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, now if you will not 
hear me, then, Mr. Speaker, I propose to go on the radio at 
WOL tomorrow night at 9 o’clock, and I know how to 
exonerate myself from this charge. LApplause.] 

I propose to fix the responsibility for this charge upon 
Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
conclusively, and I invite all you people here in the House 
who have been forbidden to hear me to get in on the radio. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I am trying to state the grounds of this 
question of high personal privilege so that the Speaker can 
rule intelligently instead of groping in the darkness without 
proper advisement. 

I hope I can proceed in order to present the grounds fully 
and properly to present the question. 

I read from report No. 1 of the hearings of the Committee 
of the Senate to Investigate Unemployment and Relief 
and especially from page 56, volume 1, of these reports, 
where the testimony of Marriner S. Eccles appears on Tues- 
day, January 4, 1938. 


Also, at this time the payment of the bonus. Thus in 1936 
there was a large increase in the volume of bank credit and in the 
velocity of existing bank funds toward the latter part of the year. 

Personally, I think it was unfortunate that the bonus was paid 
in 1936. 


The Washington Post, January 5, 1938, reports the testi- 
mony of Marriner S. Eccles as charging the responsibility of 
the 1937 depression at page 1 as follows: 


Chairman Eccles, of the Federal Reserve Board, yesterday declared 
a payment of the soldiers’ bonus in 1936 helped to create a price 
distortion which pushed recovery out of balance and led toward the 
current recession. 


The Washington Herald, January 5, 1938, reports the testi- 


mony of Marriner S. Eccles as charging the responsibility of | 


the 1937 depression at page 2 in these words: 


Blaming payment of the soldiers’ bonus in 1936, 89 
current ee Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman Federal 
Reserve Board declared capital and labor must cared a 1 of 
self-government in the public interest. 
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The Washington Daily News, January 5, 1938, reports the 
testimony of Marriner S. Eccles as charging the responsibility 
of the 1937 depression, at page 2, thereof, in the following 
statement: 

Payment of the $2,000,000,000 bonus in 1936 was a major factor 
in the cause of the 1937 depression which led to the crash. 

Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, is 
one of the most powerful financial figures in the world. 

This statement of the Washington News is in a way true. 
The man who controls the money of a country holds great 
power over the destinies of the people. The Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board holds too much power, and that is 
the trouble and the cause of this depression, From the way 
the currency has been controlled to bring on this depression 
this Chairman should have the least power over money than 
any man in the world. 

The Federal Reserve bankers who stayed at home during 
the World War and made billions in profits out of the war 
opposed the payment of the bonus to the soldiers or until 
they got their bonus for staying at home, and until they got 
their interest bonds. 

And now, while holding the bonds and cutting interest 
coupons, they are using Marriner S. Eccles to settle the 1937 
depression upon the soldiers and Members of Congress. 

Marriner S. Eccles cannot come to Washington and get 
Members of Congress and the Federal Reserve bankers in 
bed together and then get himself in the middle and go 
peacefully to sleep there, at least not while I am in the bed. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana has not 
stated a question of personal privilege, and under the rules 
I am precluded from giving him further recognition. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, then I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp to let 
the world know I have just grounds under the rules of 
reason to be recognized for the purpose I have asked in 
this House. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, if it is true that a 
Member of this House can be misrepresented and be charged 
with high crimes and misdemeanors and under the rules 
cannot be heard to state the facts and make his defense as I 
have stated, I want to know it now. 

If I must receive these blows at my public integrity and 
course of dealing in Congress and be gagged and handcuffed 
by the rules of the House, I want to know it so I can take 
up my defense in my own way on the outside. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not without a remedy, I know how to 
reach this matter in another way. 

I will speak tomorrow, Saturday evening, at 9 o’clock p. m. 
eastern standard time, from WOL radio station, this city, 
and will exonerate myself individually and my colleagues by 


` fixing the responsibility for the 1937 depression where it 


rightfully belongs, with Marriner S. Eccles and the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

And I invite the membership of this House to hear me on 
the radio where there are no rules to gag and handcuff me 
while I am being attacked from ambush. 

It is an old alibi, plea, and maneuver long resorted to by 
criminal defenders to charge another with the crime to 
avoid and escape the responsibility. 

This is such an alibi maneuver by Marriner S. Eccles, as 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, who are guilty of 
the crime of the 1937 depression. 

Marriner S. Eccles, more than any other man, is respon- 
sible for this great national disaster, for the sorrow, suffer- 
ing, and anguish, and all the heartaches, and for all the 
unemployment, and for all the loss of business and industry. 

Marriner S. Eccles coynciled and advised the Federal Re- 
serve Board orders of July 14, 1936, and January 30, 1937, 
which brought on the contraction of currency and credit and 
the fall of prices and property values and the 1937 depression. 

For years I have been advocating the payment of the 
bonus to the soldiers, and at intervening times, in season 
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and out of season, I have been condemning the private con- 
trol of public currency as the cause of panics and depressions. 

Now, am I to be charged by the emissaries of the private 
Federal Reserve bankers with the passage of the bonus bill 
and contributing to panics and depressions myself? Am I 
to stand discredited before my district, my constituents, and 
the country by false propaganda without protest and pre- 
cluded from showing the truth of the facts in vindication 
and justification of my cause? No; I am not so constituted. 

I propose to show the facts here, and if not here, I will 
show them where I will have more elbow room and where 
I can speak and give the full facts without restriction of 
obsolete rules provided for use in an age long past and gone. 

The rules here are claimed adopted to facilitate legis- 
lative proceedings, but they are construed or made to im- 
pede, hamper, or delay proceedings. 

Some of these rules give a man with a real message to 
deliver no more time than a Member who has nothing to 
say except to object and suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Slavery has gone. Witchcraft has been left in the early 
colonial times. Imprisonment for debt has been abolished. 
The public whipping post has been removed from the blue 
laws and statutes, but the rules of the House have survived 
the scrutiny and reform of progress and civilization to limit 
and restrict the freedom of speech. 

I propose to give names of men, places, and time, and 
Marriner S. Eccles will be one of the aggregation named 
and pointed out. 

Remember the evening, station, and exact hour or time, 
and have your radio tuned in to get the announcement: 
“The Immediate Cause of the 1937 Depression,” by FINLY H. 
Gray, Member of Congress from Indiana, radio station WOL, 
Washington, D. C., Saturday evening, April 9, at 9 p. m., 
eastern standard time. [Applause.] 

REORGANIZATION BILL 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 3331) to provide for reorganizing agencies of the Goy- 
ernment, extending the classified civil service, establishing 
a general auditing office and a department of welfare, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 3331), with Mr. McCormack in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE ITI—AccountTine AND. AUDITING 

Sec. 301. The first sentence of section 301 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921, hereinafter referred to as the “act” (U. S. O., 
1934 ed., title 31, sec. 41), is amended to read as follows: 

“There is created an establishment of the Government to be 
known as the General Accounting Office, at the head of which shall 
be a Comptroller General of the United States.” 

Src. 302. Section 302 of the act (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 31, sec. 
42) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 302. There shall be in the General Accounting Office a 
Comptroller General of the United States, who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year. The Comptroller 
General shall designate one of his assistants to act as Comptroller 
General during the absence or incapacity of the Comptroller 
General.” 

Sec. 303. Section 303 of the act (U. S. O., 1934 ed., title 31, sec. 
43) is repealed. 

Sec. 304. Section 304 of the act (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 31, secs. 
44, 45) is amended by designating the present two paragraphs 
thereof as subsections (a) and (b), respectively, and by adding 
after such subsections the following new subsections: 

“(c) The functions of settling and adjusting accounts and 
claims vested in and imposed upon the General Accounting Office 
by this act shall include the power to determine the availability 
of appropriations, but such functions of the General Accounting 
Office shall not include the power to revise the action of other 
officers of the Government under statutes vesting in and imposing 
upon them power to make findings of fact or decisions in matters 

in their departments or establishments. 

“(d) In addition to all other functions vested in and imposed 
upon him by law, the Attorney General of the United States shall 
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render opinions as to the jurisdiction and authority of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in connection with the settlement and 
adjustment of any account or claim, upon request of the Comp- 
troller General or the head of the executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment concerned not later than 60 days after 
receipt of notice of the settlement and adjustment of any such 
account or claim, and such opinions of the Attorney General shall 
be final and conclusive as to the question of such jurisdiction and 
authority upon the Comptroller General and all departments and 
establishments of the Government.” 

Sec. 305. Section 309 of the act (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 31, sec. 
49) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 309. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury shall supervise, 
and prescribe the forms, systems, and procedures for, administra- 
tive appropriation and fund accounting in the several depart- 
ments and establishments, and the administrative examination of 
fiscal officers’ accounts and claims against the United States in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere; and shall prescribe the 
titles and symbols by which appropriations shall be designated on 
vouchers and other papers pertaining to accounts and claims. 

“(b) The Comptroller General shall prescribe the form and man- 
ner in which accounts shall be submitted to the General Account- 
ing Office for settlement and adjustment.” 

Sec. 306. The following new title is added at the end of section 
318 of the act: 


“TITLE IV—THE OFFICE oF THE AUDITOR GENERAL 


“Sec. 401. (a) There shall be in the General Accounting. Office 
an officer to be known as the Auditor General of the United States 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Auditor General’), who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year. The 
Auditor General shall be the head of the Audit Division of the 
General Accounting Office, which division shall hereafter be known 
as the ‘Office of the Auditor General.’ The Auditor General shall 
be an agent of Congress and all functions vested in and imposed 
upon him by law shall be exercised by him without direction from 
any other officer. 

2 . shall designate one of his assistants 
as Au r Gen during the absence or incapacity of 
the Auditor General. 4 

“Sec. 402. Except as hereinafter provided in this section, the 
Auditor General shall hold office for 15 years and shall not be 
eligible for reappointment. The Auditor General may be removed 
at any time by joint resolution of Congress after notice and hear- 
ing when, in the judgment of Congress, he has become permanently 
incapacitated or has been inefficient, or guilty of neglect of duty, or 
of malfeasance in office, or of any felony or conduct involving 
moral turpitude, and for no other cause and in no other manner 
except by impeachment. Any Auditor General removed in the 
manner herein provided shall be ineligible for reappointment to 
that office. When an Auditor General attains the age of 70 years, 
he shall be retired from his office. 

“Sec. 403. (a) The accountable officers of the Government shall 
daily transmit their accounts of disbursements, together with all 
supporting documents, to the Auditor General. 

“(b) The Auditor General shall promptly make an audit of 
all expenditures of the Government after payment and prior to 
settlement and adjustment by the General Accounting Office of 
the accountable officers’ accounts containing such expenditures, 
which audit shall be conducted as nearly as practicable in the 
vicinity of disbursing offices of the United States located in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere. The Auditor General shall 
promptly transmit to the accountable officer and the head of the 
executive department or independent establishment concerned and 
the Comptroller General the findings made by him in such audit, 

e) The findings of the Auditor General in the audit required 
by subsection (b) of this section shall be final and conclusive 
upon the General Accounting Office in the settlement and adjust- 
ment of accounts and claims, except that such findings shall not 
be final and conclusive (1) in the case of a review of such findings 
by the General Accounting Office under subsection (d) of this 
section, or (2) to the extent that any such findings are not in 
accord. with an advance decision rendered by the Comptroller 
General under section 8 of the act of July 31, 1894, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 31, sec. 74). 

“(d) The accountable officer or the head of the executive depart- 
ment or independent establishment concerned may within 60 days 
after the receipt of the findings of the Auditor General under 
subsection (b) of this section, request the General Accounting 
Office to review such findings. When such a request is made or, 
in the absence of such a request, whenever the Comptroller Gen- 
eral in his discretion deems it necessary in the public interest, 
the General Accounting Office shall review such findings of the 
Auditor General in the settlement and adjustment of the ac- 
counts containing the expenditures involved in such findings. 

“Sec, 404. (a) The Comptroller General shall promptly furnish 
to the Auditor General copies of all certificates issued by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in the settlement and adjustment of ac- 
counts and claims, and copies of all advance decisions rendered by 
the Comptroller General under section 8 of the act of July 31, 
1894, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 31, sec. 74). 

“(b) The Auditor General shall examine all copies of the certifi- 
cates of settlement furnished to him by the Comptroller General 
under subsection (a) of this section, and the Auditor General 
shall promptly notify the Comptroller General of and report to 
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Congress all accounts and claims deemed by the Auditor General 
to have been improperly settled and adjusted by the General 
Accounting Office: Provided, That no report shall be made to Con- 
gress with respect to any such disagreement between the Auditor 
General and the General Accounting Office until 30 days after 
the Comptroller General has been notified of such disagreement: 
Provided further, That no report of any such disagreement shall 
be made to Congress if the General Accounting Office revises its 
settlement and adjustment to accord with the views of the 
Auditor General: Provided further, That no report of any such 
disagreement need be made if the Auditor General deems that 
the question involved therein has previously been reported by 
him to Congress. 

“(c) The Auditor General shall examine all copies of the ad- 
vance decisions furnished to him by the Comptroller General 
under subsection (a) of this section, and the Auditor General 
shall notify the Comptroller General of, and report to Congress, 
all advance decisions authorizing the expenditure of public funds 
deemed by the Auditor General to be not in accordance with law. 
Expenditures made in conformity with advance decisions reported 
to Congress under this subsection need not be reported to Con- 

ess under subsection (b) of this section if otherwise correct. 

“Src. 405. (a) The Auditor General shall investigate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere matters relating to the receipt, 
disbursement, and application of public funds and the acquisition, 
transfer, sale, disposition, or use of property of the United States. 
The Auditor General shall promptly report to Congress all cases in 
which he deems there has been failure to collect, deposit, or 
account for, or there has been misapplication or improvident use 
of, public funds, or there has been unauthorized or improvident 
acquisition, transfer, sale, disposition, or use of property of the 
United States. In such reports the Auditor General shall make 
recommendations looking to greater efficiency or economy in the 
administration of the Government. 

“(b) The Auditor General shall render to Congress from time to 
time such reports as he may deem advisable, and an annual report 
not later than March 1 of each year in which he shall report fully 
with respect to his audit of the receipts and expenditures of the 
Government, Such annual report shall be made as nearly as 
practicable in accordance with the accepted principles of auditing 
followed in auditing the fiscal transactions of large private cor- 
porations, and shall contain all necessary memoranda and tables, 
together with an appropriate certificate of audit and such com- 
ments as may be pertinent to the subject matter of the audit. 

“(c) The Auditor General shall make such investigations and 
reports as shall be requested by either House of Congress, or by 
any committee of either House having jurisdiction over expendi- 
tures, appropriations, or revenue; and the Auditor General shall, 
at the request of any such committee, direct any of his assistants 
to furnish the committee such aid and information as it may 
request. 

“Sec. 406. The reports of the Auditor General shall be referred 
by the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives to the appropriate committees of the Senate and 
House having jurisdiction over the subject matter of such reports. 
To aid the committees in their examination and study of the 
reports of the Auditor General, such committees are authorized 
(1) to request the Auditor General or such of his assistants as 
may be designated by him to sit with such committees in an 
advisory capacity at public hearings or in executive sessions; (2) to 
request any officer or employee of any department or establishment 
of the Government to attend any such hearings or sessions and to 
produce any books, documents, papers, or records relative to the 
subject matter of any such reports, and to testify with respect 
thereto; and (3) to require, by subpena issued under the signa- 
ture of the chairmen of such committees, the attendance of any 
other witnesses and the production of any other books, documents, 
papers, or records. 

“Sec. 407. The Auditor General, or any of his assistants or em- 
ployees when duly authorized by him, shall, to the extent necessary 
to perform the functions vested in and imposed upon him, have 
access to and the right to examine any books, documents, papers, 
or records of any department or establishment of the Government. 
The authority contained in this section shall not be applicable to 
expenditures made under the provisions of section 291 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 31, sec. 107), or any other 
provisions of law prohibiting or limiting review by the accounting 
officers of the Government of expenditures made by the President, 
the heads of executive departments or independent establishments, 
or other officers of the Government. 

“Sec. 408. (a) The Auditor General is authorized, subject to the 
civil-service laws and regulations, to appoint such officers and em- 
ployees as he deems necessary to enable him to exercise the func- 
tions vested in and imposed upon him by law; and the compensation 
of all such officers and employees shall be fixed in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

“(b) The Auditor General is authorized to delegate to any officer 
or employee of the Office of the Auditor General any functions 
vested in and imposed upon him by law. 

„(e) The Auditor General is authorized to adopt an official seal 
for the Office of the Auditor General and judicial notice shall be 
taken of such seal. 

“(d) The Auditor General is authorized to prescribe such regula- 
tions as may be necessary to enable him to exercise the functions 
vested in and imposed upon him by this title. 
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“Sec. 409. The Auditor General and the Office of the Auditor 
General shall exercise no functions other than those vested in and 
imposed upon the Auditor General by this title or by any subse- 
quent law, and nothing contained in this title shall be construed as 
authorizing the Auditor General to revise the settlements and 
adjustments of accounts and claims made by the General Account- 
ing Office or the advance decisions rendered by the Comptroller 
General under section 8 of the act of July 31, 1894 (U. S. C., 1934 ed., 
title 31, sec. 74), or, except as provided in section 403 (c), to direct 
the manner in which the General Accounting Office or the Comp- 
troller General shall exercise the functions vested in and imposed 
upon them by law. 

“Sec. 410. Such of the personnel of the General Accounting 
Office employed in connection with the functions exercised by the 
General Accounting Office through the Audit Division of that 
Office, and such of the unexpended balances of appropriations 
available to the General Accounting Office for the exercise of such 
functions, as the President shall deem to be necessary to enable 
the Auditor General to exercise the functions vested in and im- 
posed upon him by this title, are transferred to the office of the 
Auditor General, and any unexpended balances of appropriations 
so transferred shall hereafter be available to the Auditor General 
for the purpose of exercising the functions of his office and for 
otherwise carrying out the provisions of this title: Provided, That 
the transfer of personnel under this section shall be without 

in classification or compensation, except that this require- 
ment shall not operate after the end of the fiscal year during 
which the transfer becomes effective to prevent the adjustment of 
classification or compensation to conform to the duties to which 
such transferred personnel may be assigned: Provided further, That 
such of the personnel so transferred who do not already possess 
a classified civil-service status shall not acquire such status by 
reason of such transfer except (a) upon recommendation by the 
Auditor General to the Civil Service Administrator, and certifica- 
tion by him to such Administrator, within 1 year after such 
personnel have been so transferred, that such personnel have 
served with merit for not less than 6 months prior to the transfer 
of such personnel; and (b) upon passing such suitable noncom- 
pay examinations as the Civil Service Administrator may pre- 

Sec. 307. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 308. The provisions of this title shall become effective 60 
days after its enactment, 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the words beginning in line 4, of page 57, “and 
such of the unexpended balances of appropriations avail- 
able to the General Accounting Office for the exercise of 
such functions”; and then, beginning in line 10, “and any 
unexpended balances of appropriations so transferred shall 
hereafter be available to the auditor general for the purpose 
of exercising the functions of his office and for otherwise 
carrying out the provisions of this title.” 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I concede the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 
on the ground that it is in conflict with clause 4 of rule XXI 
and the language to which the point of order is addressed 
is stricken from the title. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Frep M. Vinson: Page 
47, line 4, insert after the comma the following: “for a term of 
15 years.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South Dakota: Page 46, line 
21, after the comma, insert “which shall be independent of the 
executive departments.” 


WE NEED A VOTE OF CONFIDENCE IN REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, yesterday an 
educated Russian woman called at my office with an old-time 
friend, Mr. Ethan T. Colton, one time a member of the inter- 
national board of the Y. M. C. A., and for many years after 
the war stationed in Russia. They were interested in hearing 
the debate on this bill. I gave them the customary gallery 
tickets. It was a casual happening, and I gave it no particu- 
lar thought, until, as I handed the cards to them, the Russian 
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woman said to Mr. Colton, “And can we really hear it? Just 
think, this is the greatest thing in the world—your House of 
Representatives.” 

The thrill in her words has come back to me many times 
in the hours that have followed, and with them a new realiza- 
tion of the meaning of this debate to the country and to the 
world. 

During the debate, Mr. Chairman, frequent reference has 
been made to a measure passed last August, and to previous 
reorganization bills. I think now I state a simple fact when I 
say that delegation of power by a legislative assembly to an 
executive means something vastly different than it did last 
August. That was before Hitler went into Austria. That was 
before Japan had entered central China. That was before the 
naval expansion bill. That was before the stifled vote on the 
Ludlow resolution to permit a vote on foreign wars. That was 
before the fall of Eden’s foreign policy in England. August, 
Mr. Chairman, was before the special session. August 
was before the recession. Last August, Mr. Chairman, this 
hall still rang to the triumphant cry, “We planned it that 
way.” Today, no one wants credit for planning things the 
way they have gone. So, today, even if a bill were worded the 
same, a proposal for the Congress of the United States to 
delegate powers to an individual, any individual, has an en- 
tirely different meaning to the country and to the world. 

However, Mr. Chairman, my purpose in offering the 
amendment I have is to call attention to a very vital differ- 
ence between the measure now before us and the measure 
that was passed last August. 

A VITAL DIFFERENCE IN THIS BILu 

The measure of last August, incorporated in an earlier 
title in this bill, exempts the General Accounting Office from 
transfer or change. But title III of this bill directly con- 
tradicts that and defeats what many supposed was the pur- 
pose of the exemption of the General Accounting Office. 

The 1921 act creating the General Accounting Office reads: 

There is created an establishment of the Government to be 
known as the General Accounting Office, which shall be inde- 
pendent of the executive departments and under the control and 
direction of the Comptroller General of the United States. (U. S. 
C., 1934 ed., title 31, sec. 41.) 

The opening sentence of title IO of this bill amends that 
section to read as follows: 

There is created an establishment of the Government to be 
known as the General Accounting Office, at the head of which 
shall be a Comptroller General of the United States. 

My amendment restores to that paragraph relating to 
the Comptroller General the exact language of this all- 
important clause— : 
which shall be independent of the executive department. 


That will make the section read: 

There is created an establishment of the Government to be 
known as the General Accounting Office which shall be independ- 
ent of the executive department, at the head of which there shall 
be a Comptroller General, etc. 

That is the crux of the question involved in all of the 
discussion about the Comptroller General. 

The able gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. FRED M. Vinson] 
the other day very eloquently expressed the idea that the 
Comptroller General should be independent, and told how 
he might be independent, and how he should fearlessly defy 
the power to be given the President to remove him. The 
fervor of his oratory failed to change what this bill does. It 
kills the independence of the Comptroller General. It would 
not be so necessary to indulge in eloquence to picture the 
grandeur of a brave and fearless Comptroller General, indif- 
ferent to his career, if the language were left in the act 
itself to say that this office should be independent of the 
executive departments. 

SHOULD BE FREE AND UNTRAMMELED 

At the time the General Accounting Office was created 
the present able Speaker of this House then said, and this 
was in the debate of May 3, 1921: 


If he (the Comptroller General) is to exercise the functions 
of that office independently, if he is to carry out the will of 
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Congress as proposed in this House bill, and protect the Treasury 
and the interest of the taxpayers, he should be free and un- 
trammeled from any sort of interference from any source. 

Yet this bill, in title IO, strips every shred of independ- 
ence from the office of the Comptroller General. It strikes 
out the words that provided for that independence—the 
words my amendment proposes to restore. It repeals the 
part of present law which made his tenure of office inde- 
pendent of the Executive. And paragraph (d) of section 
304 directly circumscribes the Comptroller by making his 
jurisdiction subject to the interpretation of the Attorney 
General, whose opinion is to be final and conclusive. 

WE HAVE SEEN HOW THIS WILL WORK 

As I brought out in my remarks the other day, if the 
Attorney General is given the authority to define the juris- 
diction of the Comptroller General, you have sanctioned 
such situations as we had to correct by legislative act last 
August, when we passed a bill to adjust the account of 
certain disbursing officers. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] the other 
day told us that cost the Treasury $300,000. His committee 
said it was not to be regarded as establishing a precedent. 
But if we accept this bill as offered, we are legalizing such 
practice for all time to come. 

That was a case where some emergency employees had 
their salaries raised by Executive order. The Attorney Gen- 
eral said the Executive had the power to raise the salaries 
without regard to the Classification Act, in defiance of the 
civil-service schedule. The Comptroller General said an Ex- 
ecutive order could not raise salaries without regard to the 
law. But the Attorney General said it could be done, so it 
was done, and the payment was brought to us to approve. 
The committee condemned that then, but now seeks to make 
the Attorney General the recognized authority on the juris- 
diction of the Comptroller. It proposes to let the Attorney 
General tell him how far he may go—making the Comptroller 
an agent of the Executive and not of Congress. 

THIS IS NOT A TEMPORARY CHANGE 

I call attention to the fact that this is not any power that 
expires 2 years from the date of this enactment. A perma- 
nent change in legislation is here proposed. Hereafter, if 
this legislation goes into effect, an Attorney General will be 
superior to the Comptroller General. Rulings that are un- 
satisfactory to the political associates of the Attorney Gen- 
eral will be held to be outside the jurisdiction of the Comp- 
troller General. I leave this question with you: 

Suppose we had a Daugherty for Attorney General, and a 
Fall for Secretary of Interior, by the very references some 
of you have made in this debate to those gentlemen, what 
would you expect to happen? 

Remember this part of the bill is to be permanent law; 
it is not a 2-year proposition. You will again have situa- 
tions arise where the Secretary of the Interior asks for 
Executive orders to raise the salaries of his emergency 
employees. The Attorney General will approve them and 
say that the jurisdiction of the Comptroller General does 
not extend to situations of that character. That is what 
has happened, That is exactly what you are proposing 
to sanction for all time. 

You are stripping the Comptroller General of the inde- 
pendence originally provided; you are giving away the con- 
trol of the purse, a fundamental right of the people in a 
representative form of government. One thing the country 
needs today is a vote of confidence in that form of govern- 
ment. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr, FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from South Dakota bases the major part of his argument 
upon another provision in the bill that deals with the Comp- 
troller General and the Attorney General. His amendment 
goes to the question of making the Comptroller General an 
executive officer. 

You have heard much about the legal proposition in re- 
gard to that. I submit that any fair-minded man who will 
study the history of our Government, the constitutional 
convention debates, the Madison amendment offered in the 
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First Congress, the 131 years when the Comptroller Gen- 
eral was under the Executive, the Dockery Act of 1894; 
study the Court decisions in the Myers case, the Springer 
case, the Tremaine case, the Colorado case; study the opin- 
ion of Attorney General Mitchell, will reach the conclusion 
that the control of expenditures is an executive function. 

We have submitted an amendment making the tenure of 
office of the Comptroller General 15 years, as it is today. 
That amendment has been adopted. 

I just want to call your attention to the condition that 
would exist if both the Comptroller General and the Auditor 
General were legislative agents. You would have two arms 
of the Congress with conflicting jurisdiction, I do not think 
it takes any emphasis to show you the condition that would 
exist if that were so. 

I submit to you, and I predict, that if the powers of the 
Auditor General are permitted to remain as in this bill 
by the House, and you have been told repeatedly that the 
conferees will stand fast for the retention of the Comptrol- 
ler General provisions, that you will have more savings in 

ollars than any of us hope for. 
ji Mr. Henry 1. Stimson wrote a letter to Mr. Taser in 
April 1937 in which he reiterates the statement he made 
before the select committee having jurisdiction in this mat- 
ter in 1919 and said that it is embarrassing for an executive 
officer who controls the expenditures then to report as a 
legislative agent to the Congress upon his own acts. 

The auditor general is a legislative agent. He O. K's and 
audits every single voucher that is presented through gov- 
ernmental machinery. If the Comptroller General does 
anything that does not meet with his approval, if he writes 
an advance decision that he does not think is in accord 
with the law, if he makes an improper settlement of claim 
or account he is called upon to report such acts to the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FRED M. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota: If the gentleman really 
wants to give the Comptroller General the independence he 
‘says he does, why take out the words which specifically give 
him that independence? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. The gentleman has not been 
swayed by the arguments presented. The point is that the 
Comptroller General under the Constitution is an executive 
officer. He performs in respect of the control of expendi- 
tures an executive function. Mr. Martin Madden said so, 
Mr. Good said so, Mr. Byrns said so, Mr. Parrish said so, 
Mr. Henry L. Stimson said so, William Howard Taft said 
so, and other ad infinitum. I mention these gentlemen be- 
cause they have occupied high positions of responsibility, 
and some still occupy their positions. I refer to them so 
that no charge of radicalism or departure from the faith of 
our fathers can be presented against us. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman let me 
read what Mr. Byrns said in the debate? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Byrns said: 

I think that the power of controlling the expenditures should 
be under the Congress and under the Co alone, and we can 
only secure that independent control of the appropriations made 
by Congress by having an official who is directly responsible to 
the Congress and not responsible to the Executive for his tenure 
in office. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. That is exactly what we are 
doing; we are continuing an independent office; we set up 
an officer in the legislative arm who will make the inde- 
pendent audit. There never has been an independent audit 
made. 

The question of independent audit is what Joe Byrns was 
talking about. The question of an independent audit is 
what these men were talking about. They thought they 
were really getting it, but this never was accomplished. 
This will result in an independent audit by a legislative arm 
of the Congress. 

Mr. REILLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

LXxXxUI——321 
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Mr. FRED M. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. REILLY. What is the difference between the powers 
of the Comptroller General under this bill and the present 
law? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. The only difference in power is 
the removal of the postaudit to the auditor general in the 
legislative arm of the Government, who is subject to removal 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. REILLY. The Comptroller General still has preaudit 
powers, too? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. He has preaudit powers, the 
power to make advance decisions and the power to settle 
every claim and account, just as he has today. 

Mr. REILLY. And the Attorney General has all the powers 
under this law that he has now? 

Mr, FRED M. VINSON. He has less power under the bill 
than he exercises now. The Comptroller General has more 
power. He has the exclusive control over availability of 
appropriations in this bill which he does not have under the 
Budget Act of 1921. We limit the acts of the Attorney 
General to the question of authority and jurisdiction. He 
will have nothing to say about the availability of the appro- 
priations. 

Mr. TERRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. TERRY. When was the statement of Mr. Byrns made? 
Was that before or after the veto of President Wilson? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. This statement was made in 1919, 

Mr. TERRY. That was before the veto? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. That was before the veto. I do 
not know when this other one was made. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. On May 3, 1921. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, 1 move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the whole plan of this reorganization bill 
was largely motivated by an attempt to get control of the 
Comptroller General’s office. In the Town Hall debate be- 
tween James Roosevelt and the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. PETTENGILL] Mr. Roosevelt made this startling statement: 
He has given plenty of costly and unnecessary trouble to the 
Executive. 

Perhaps he has during the W. P. A. allocations when they 
wanted to allocate money hurriedly right and left all over 
this country but had to consult the Comptroller General to 
see whether or not those allocations were legal. There was 
some little delay of course. It has been clearly stated to 
you by the committee that during these latter days the 
departments have gone directly to the Attorney General 
and flovted or avoided any advance decision by the Comp- 
troller General. 

In this bill the Comptroller General’s office has been 
deprived of much possible protection to expenditures. I 
refer to page 51. The auditor general’s approval will be 
final, except as to possible review by the Attorney General. 
The controller must have made a predecision and of late 
he has not always been consulted to make predecisions as to 
the availability of funds. Secondly, after the differences 
may have been brought to the attention of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, his decision is final except for an autopsy by the 
Congress, which would not even hold with the kind of 
a majority we have now in this Congress. I have not been 
able as a member of the Committee on Expenditures to 
hold even any sort of an autopsy on expenditures that have 
been made. There would not be the slightest attention paid 
to any such report to a Congress, so subservient to the 
administration. 

Mr. Chairman, many, many times we have gone to the 
Post Office Department and told our story that a certain 
post-office lease or contract to carry the mail was unfortu- 
nate and ought to be changed because conditions had 
changed. The lease and contract would run for 10 and 4 
years. We have been told by the Post Office Department 
that the Comptroller General absolutely refused to yield in 
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those matters and that when the Government had a contract 
secured by bond it could not be changed. 

Think what favoritism could prevail in view of the lack 
of an advance decision so far as the Post Office Department 
alone is concerned in the matter of contracts. We have had 
our experiences, and learned that the Comptroller was ex- 
tremely watchful. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel very strongly today on behalf of 
the Comptroller General because, as I said before, I have 
called upon him to investigate, and he has been forced to 
make the most courageous sort of a decision even against 
the President’s wishes. Now he is to be appointed and 
removed by the President. Recently a Commissioner with 
9 years to serve under the law was removed, and still an- 
other removed very lately by a new definition of the word 
“contumacy.” You have offered an amendment this morn- 
ing to put this Comptroller in office 15 years. Of what 
avail? I do not know why you did that except to attempt to 
satisfy some few in order to get this bill passed. You made 
no suggestion as to why you did it. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GIFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Does it not make my friend hap- 
pier to have a fixed term provided? 

Mr. GIFFORD. With this President appointing his own 
pet poodles, no; it does not. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. I thought as a matter of law it 
might make some people happy. 

Mr. GIFFORD. It is yielding something so as to make the 
bill more palatable. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. If they appoint a man, say, 67 
years old for the job, he is out at the end of 3 years. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. It is not to be greatly questioned 
that that might occur either. 

Mr. COCHRAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I want to ask the gentleman when the 
contract or lease for 10 years was made? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Many times I have appealed to the Post 
Office Department to release a 10-year contract on post- 
office rentals because conditions had so changed that relief 
ought to have been granted. I failed to be able to do it in 
a single instance, although I read that certain small addi- 
tions were made in certain post offices and rentals were 
paid for the additions to make the extra payment. satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does the gentleman know that during 
the present administration not one lease that could not be 
canceled has been made by the Post Office Department? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; but I am not surprised. I am not 
surprised that in order to get around the Compiroller Gen- 
eral you found a way to make a lease that could be canceled 
at any time. 

Mr. COCHRAN. No; that provision is required to be 
placed in the lease. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Maas], a Republican, who showed up your Postmaster Gen- 
eral when he changed cancelable leases to noncancelable 
leases, is probably responsible for the clause now being 
placed in all leases providing they can be canceled by the 
Government. 

Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. May moves to strike out all of titles III and IV, g 
with the title in line 15, page 46, down to and including the 
word “enactment”, in line 11, page 58. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Kentucky to the fact that the pages men- 
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tioned by the gentleman include title IIT. What appears to 
be title IV on page 49 is in fact a part of title DI. The 
Chair calls the gentleman’s attention to page 58, where title 
IV of the bill starts. 

Without objection, the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky will be modified accordingly and the Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, it ends in line 2, on page 49. 

Mr. TABER. No, Mr. Chairman, it should end on page 
58, as the Chairman has indicated. If I may be permitted 
to submit a parliamentary inquiry, the words “title IV” on 
page 49 refer to an additional title that is proposed to be 
inserted in this bill to the Budget and Accounting Act, so it 
is not a separate title of this particular bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is abso- 
lutely correct. 

May the Chair inquire of the gentleman from Kentucky 
if the understanding of the Chair is correct as to the pro- 
posed amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky that the 
gentleman desires to submit an amendment to strike out so 
much of the bill as is contained in title III, starting on page 
46, in line 15, and ending on page 58, line 11? 

Mr. MAY. The Chairman is correct; that part relating to 
ret office of the Comptroller General and the auditor gen- 
er 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. May moves to strike out all of title II, 
title in line 15, on page 46, down to and e 
“enactment”, in line 11, on page 58. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, there has been quite a bit of dis- 
cussion on the floor of the House during this debate on the 
question of Congress retaining control of the purse strings of 
the Treasury. Of course, Congress should do that, and no- 
body here will object to it, but if this bill is enacted into law 
with the provisions which I have moved to strike, undoubtedly 
Congress will lose control of the purse strings. 

May I call attention to a statement in the Brownlow report 
on page 17? It is there stated “that Congress is responsible 
for setting up an uncontrollable bureaucracy in Washington.” 
Following that statement are these words, and this is what the 
Brownlow committee offers as the solution of the problem: 

But with the establishment of Executive accountability as recom- 
mended in part 4, Congress should find it advantageous to make the 
appropriations in lump amount subject to Executive release and 
direction in expenditure. 

I do not believe there is a man on the floor of this House 
who does not want to ask the President every year when we 
meet here for his recommendations as to how much money is 
needed to operate the executive departments and how it 
should be allocated; neither do I believe there is a single man 
on the floor of this House who would be willing to appropriate 
$4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000, the amount required in these 
days of economy, or perhaps more than that, in one lump sum 
and leave it entirely to the President to disburse it. I say 
this because of the fact I know, and you know, that the Presi- 
dent cannot go into the details of disbursing all of the funds. 
Just as he appointed a committee to recommend a plan of 
reorganization he would have to appoint a committee to make 
the disbursement, or he would have to leave it to the heads 
of the departments and bureaus, and that is the way it is 
being done now. With the Comptroller General retained as 
he now is we have a prejudgment on the accounts, but as the 
bill now stands, and as it is proposed here, we would have an 
accounting with an audit after the money has been spent. I 
am persuaded that after the money has been spent it will be 
a huge task ever to get it back. Therefore the purpose of my 
amendment is to retain in the Congress control of the 
accounting officer. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. THOM, Did I correctly understand the gentleman to 
say that in this bill we take from the Comptroller General the 
right of preaudit? 
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Mr. MAY. I say the bill as it is does not necessarily take 
away from the auditor general the power of preaudit, but it 
does not require a preaudit. 

Mr. SIROVICH. It is absolutely retained. 

Mr. THOM. What is the gentleman’s answer? 

Mr. MAY. My answer is that it does not take away from 
him the power to audit the accounts when he wants to, 
but as the law exists today he must pass upon it and say 
whether or not it is a legitimate expenditure before it is 
spent, whereas under the language that is proposed here, 
and under the authority that would be granted to him, he 
may pass upon it in advance of expenditures or he may not 
pass upon it until it is expended, and it is entirely within 
his discretion. 

Mr. THOM. I know that, but let us refer to page 51 of 
the bill, where it is stated that the Comptroller General 
shall supply to the auditor general copies of all advance 
decisions rendered by the Comptroller General. This shows 
it is within his power to continue rendering preaudit state- 
ments when requested. So the gentleman’s statement is en- 
tirely erroneous when he states that his bill robs the Comp- 
troller General of the right of preaudit. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAY. I did not say it robbed the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the right of preaudit. 

Mr. THOM. That is what the gentleman said, and I refer 
him to the RECORD. 

Mr. MAY. The only thing it does do, under the gentle- 
man’s statement and under the provisions of the bill, is to 
authorize the Comptroller General to render decision. This 
is all he can do. He has no power to enforce his decision, 
or prohibit the expenditure. 

[Here the gavel fell.]- 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REILLY. Does the gentleman insist that the Comp- 
troller General under present orders should preaudit all 
expenditures? 

Mr. MAY. I do not mean to say he should preaudit all 
expenditures, but I do say he should pass upon the question 
of whether the money is being properly spent, as Congress 
intended it to be spent, and render his decision before it is 
spent. 

Mr. REILLY. The evidence before the committee has 
been that only 3 percent of the expenditures in the past 
have been treated as the gentleman would have them treated. 

Mr. MAY. That is true, and 3 percent is a very small 
amount in percentage, but when as now the Congress is ap- 
propriating as much as $10,000,000,000 each Congress it 
becomes a very large amount. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAY I yield. 

Mr, PETTENGILL. That is simply because his advance 
opinion has been requested with reference to only 3% per- 
cent of the expenditure, but his advance opinion might be 
requested by the disbursing officers of the Government for 
100 percent. 

Mr. MAY. Very true. 

Mr. REILLY. And he has the power to preaudit on such 
request under this bill. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. But he loses his job the following day 
if the decision is adverse to the Executive. 

Mr. MAY. That is the point exactly. The President may 
do so and I am very much in favor of having him free to 
do what he thinks right. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. * 

Mr. DONDERO. The truth of the matter is that under 
this bill the Comptroller General becomes subservient to the 
wish of the director of welfare and loses his independence. 
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Mr. MAY. He becomes a political appointee and Is sub- 
ject to removal at any time, whereas under existing law he 
holds office for 15 years without anyone having the power 
to disturb him, and if there is any place in the world where 
a man should be independent, it is in handling the taxpayers’ 
money. This is just as essential as in the case of a man on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the United States. He 
acts in a judicial capacity when passing on and construing 
statutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I do not want to make a speech 
in the gentleman’s time, but I wish to call attention to the 
fact that as it stands now if, for instance, the Government 
decides to go into the manufacturing business, as was at- 
tempted, a Member of Congress has this control in the mat- 
ter. He can ask the Comptroller General or call upon him 
to ask the department to furnish the authority by which it 
proposes to do it, and if it cannot furnish such authority, 
then we are protected and we are protecting the purse strings, 
which the Congress should at all times control. 

I have had several instances of that kind, and I know there 
is one pending now, and I have been trying for 2 weeks to 
get a copy of the contract by which the Government pro- 
poses to go into a business in a large way. I will get that 
answer when this bill is disposed of and not before, and when 
I get that contract you will see how far the Government 
proposes to go, and will go, if this authority is taken away 
from the Comptroller General. 

Mr. MAY. A case in point is one which I received from 
the Comptroller General’s office within the last 2 hours, 
where the question arose as to whether or not under the 
Helium Act, which we passed at the last session of the Con- 
gress, certain helium gas might be given or sold to Germany, 
and whether or not under a certain statute it was authorized 
to be sold, and at what price. He has ordered an opinion 
on that, contrary to exactly what the Munitions Board set 
up in the War Department, the Navy Department, and the 
Department of the Interior has decided. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Do I understand the gentleman’s posi- 
tion is that the gentleman feels that this office should not be 
under the control of the President? 

Mr. MAY. That is correct. Not under coercive control 
of anybody. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is it not a fact that the gentleman has 
reported a bill known as the May bill, in which the gentle- 
man wants to turn over to the President of the United States 
control of every human being in the country and every piece 
of property in the United States? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to answer that, and I say 
to the gentleman now that if he can show a record in Con- 
gress that is more consistent in voting to take away improper 
power from the President than mine, he has a great task on 
his hands, and, so far as the bill that I have reported is con- 
cerned, it applies only to wartime, and it is not a peacetime 
measure. If there is a man in this House who does not know 
that the President under the Constitution is Commander in 
Chief of the Army and the Navy of the United States, then 
he ought to go out on a log somewhere and read the Con- 
stitution again and find out who is in charge. The bill 
known as the May bill is not my bill. It is the committee’s 
bill and represents 20 years of study by the War Policy Com- 
mission and extensive hearings by the committee. 

Mr. COCHRAN. But the gentleman from Kentucky wants 
to give the President power over every human being in the 
United States. 

Mr. MAY. The power that I am giving is to enable the 
President in time of war only to prevent robbery and prof- 
iteering in this country by the munitions industry and other 
bloodsucking profiteers. ; 

Mr. COCHRAN. And control over every human being in 
the United States. 
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Mr. MAY. Not at all. What the bill known as the war- 
profits (May) bill really does is not only to enable the Presi- 
dent to prevent inflation of prices and commodities in time of 
war by fixing an average price level at a date previous to a 
declaration of war and thus serve notice on the whole world 
that if ever our beloved country should become involved in war 
we are not going to stand for a repetition of what took place 
during and following the World War, when the poor private 
was shoved into the front trenches to fight the battles of his 
country at a dollar a day while men were being paid 10 to 
20 times as much for peace activities in security far from the 
front trenches; while the great industrialists were raking in 
hundreds of millions and millionaires were springing up over- 
night. That is what we are trying to do in the May bill. Is 
the gentleman from Missouri for that? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it 
will require 5 minutes for me to tell the House my view 
of this amendment. In the first place, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. May] in his statement in regard to a pre- 
audit was of course mistaken. As the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. REILLY] pointed out, and as the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. THom] pointed out, the power of preaudit is re- 
tained in the Comptroller General, the power of giving ad- 
vanced decisions is retained and the power of settling claims 
and accounts is retained in the Comptroller General, under 
this bill, but the peculiar thing about this amendment is— 
and I do not know for certain it is offered in good faith—that 
if this title be stricken out, the only thing you would have in 
the bill would be the Senate language. And I do not know 
any Member of this House that would prefer the Senate 
language to the House language on the matter of auditing 
and accounting. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. If we strike this out the Senate language 
would not be in the House bill. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. The Senate language would be 
in conference. 

Mr. BOILEAU. But then the conferees, following the di- 
rection of the House, could insist on the House amendment 
and there would not be any such provision. 

Mr. FRED M, VINSON. Let us study the proposition that 
we have in the Senate bill. The Brownlow report put the 
power of control in the Treasury of the United States, a 
spending agency. The Senate bill puts it in the Budget. Is 
there a Member of this House that would want control of 
expenditures in the Treasury? Is there a Member who 
would want control of expenditures in the Budget—in the 
hands of a man who determines whether legislative mat- 
ters are in conformity with the fiscal program of the Presi- 
dent? And the same officer who says that you shall have so 
much money to spend, when we seek appropriations, and 
then should we let that man say how the money should be 
used? 

Of course, if you do not agree that the control of expendi- 
tures is an Executive matter, then you may say that it 
should be a legislative agent, but the House a few moments 
ago voted down an amendment that removed it from the 
Executive. I do not want to bore the House, I do not want 
to recall the testimony and the authorities, but I see a dis- 
tinguished gentleman on the other side of the aisle who has 
given much study to this proposition and written a book 
on government, and I refer to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce], from whose book I have heretofore 
quoted. The control of expenditures was recognized by Wood- 
row Wilson to be an Executive function, and he vetoed the 
bill because Congress attempted to say that the officer whom 
he was called upon to appoint could only be removed by the 
Congress. 

There is not a man in this body who desires to retain legis- 
lative prerogatives more than I. But I reluctantly came to 
the conclusion that under the Constitutional Convention de- 
bates, the First Congress debates and action, by the rules of 
construction for 131 years, Supreme Court and other court 
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decisions, the Mitchell opinion, that under the Constitution 
control of expenditures is an Executive function. 

We provide here a legislative agent, who audits every single 
voucher, every claim and account, and reports if anything is 
done contrary to law. So I submit that we will have more 
information and opportunity to save money in the Congress 
of the United States than ever before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have inflicted myself upon the Commit- 
tee once before upon this particular question. I hope I 
shall avoid repeating myself. I am conscious of the fact 
that I have only 5 minutes. First, let me say I am not 
interested in the slightest degree in the Senate provision; 
incidentally, I am utterly opposed to it. The thing that is 
before us is the House provision, which I admit is quite 
different from the Senate provision, but each provision is 
guilty of the same error. There is a great distinction, a 
fundamental distinction, between the present law and the 
House provision, and it lies in the fact that under the pro- 
posed House provision the Comptroller General is to be the 
servant of the President, no matter how long he serves, an 
indeterminate term or a 15-year term, while under existing 
law the Comptroller General is completely independent of 
the President, is responsible solely to the Congress, and can 
be removed only by the Congress by concurrent resolution. 

The committee has brought in a proposal which they 
defend and which, on its face, is plausible. The proposal is 
that the Comptroller General shall hereafter be the servant 
of the President and shall make these audits or preaudits; 
but after that is done and the money spent then a new 
officer, the auditor general, who is to be responsible solely 
to the Congress, may audit these expenses, these settlements, 
and these adjustments, and report to the Congress as to 
their legality or illegality. That is the proposal, that is 
the machinery to be set up. My conviction is that the 
report of the auditor general will come to Congress too 
late to save any money. What can the Congress do when 
it gets the report that a certain bureau in a certain depart- 
ment of the Government has expended money illegally? 
Can the Congress prosecute the disbursing officer? The 
Congress can pass resolutions until it is black in the face 
condemning these illegal or careless expenditures. It may 
be able to exercise its power of control of the purse, or 
what is left of it, by punishing that particular bureau 
vo withholding appropriations in the next appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON and Mr. THOM rose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, but I 
have no time to yield. 

That would be an indirect method of punishing the bureau, 
but it would punish a great many people who do not deserve 
punishment. 

I have heard it said in debate on this floor and elsewhere 
that the committee’s proposal for a comptroller general sub- 
ject to the Executive and an auditor general subject to the 
Congress follows very closely upon the British scheme. Mr. 
Chairman, let me remind you that while the British scheme 
may work perfectly in the British form of government, it is 
an entirely different thing when applied to the American 
form of government. In the British form of government the 
executive and the legislative are in a single branch. The 
executive in Great Britain is the ministry. The ministry is 
largely made up of members of the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords. They are responsible as executives 
directly and intimately and instantaneously to the legisla- 
tive. If they do wrong, if they make a major mistake in 
policy of any kind, overnight the entire executive of the 
British Government can be voted out of office by a majority 
of Parliament. So that scheme when applied to the British 
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but both ministry and Parliament are part of a single branch, 
and the Parliament remains supreme. 

My feeling is that the Congress in this matter should ad- 
here to existing law, under which, in the last analysis, the 
Congress remains supreme. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from New York may proceed for 5 
additional minutes, in order that I may ask the gentleman a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman from New York has re- 
ferred to the British system. Let me make this observation: 
I am informed that under the British system of procedure 
with reference to corporations, before a charter is granted to 
a corporation to do business, the corporation must have an 
auditor appointed in behalf of the stockholders—an auditor 
who is never subject to the supervision of any corporation 
official whatsoever. Why are not the stockholders of the 
United States, the citizens, entitled to an independent audit 
as much as are the individual investors of a corporation of 
the British Empire? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the illustration is analogous. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I desire to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the argument that has been made on the floor that the law as 
it now exists has enabled the Comptroller General to stop 
expenditures and hold up things. I want to know if the 
gentleman does not believe that, under the proposed statute 
we are now discussing—an auditor general representing the 
Executive and a Comptroller General representing the de- 
partments or the Congress, or something else—that we are 
apt to have more obstructions to speedy transaction of busi- 
ness than we have under the present system? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At least, I may say in reply to the 
gentleman from Kentucky, the House committee has set up 
@ much more complicated and elaborate combination of 
so-called checks and balances, but it is still guilty of the 
cardinal error of placing the Comptroller General, the man 
who lays down the rules, under the President instead of 
under the Congress. 

May I go on from there? As I have listened to the 
debate on this matter during the last 10 days, I have sus- 
pected that there is a misunderstanding in the minds of 
a great many Members as to this matter of preaudit. Un- 
less I am very much mistaken, and I think the gentleman 
from Kentucky will agree with me, there is under the 
existing statute no legal preaudit. The Congress in 1921 
avoided giving the Comptroller General, its servant, the 
power under the law to preaudit, because it believed that 
with the grant of such power it was apt to invade the 
constitutional prerogatives of the President. Here is the 
way it works: Every department has its disbursing officer. 
The Congress makes an appropriation for the support of the 
Department of Agriculture, we will say. It is divided into 
a great many items. 

So far as accounting is concerned, each item is a separate 
appropriation. The President signs the bill. The Treasury 
Department notifies the Secretary of Agriculture that the 
appropriation has been approved and a credit is set up on 
the books of the Treasury Department. A similar credit is 
set up in the Comptroller General’s office. 

Then the Secretary of Agriculture, with his subordinates, 
proceeds to plan for the expenditure of the money. When 
the Secretary of Agriculture has made his plans for the 
expenditure of the appropriation to fight the Japanese 
armored beetle, we will say, the disbursing officer of the 
Department of Agriculture gets the plan. He is responsible 
under a bond. If he looks at that plan and finds, or thinks 
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he finds, that the Department is to spend the money for 
something other than the eradication of the Japanese 
armored beetle, what does he do? He asks the Comptroller 
General to advise him. The Comptroller General gives him 
an advance decision and when the disbursing officer gets 
this advance decision he does not dare let the money go 
through his hands except in accord with the decision of the 
Comptroller General. 

There is no preaudit, but there is a most effective indirect 
check and in general, disbursing officers all through the 
Government, hundreds of them, for 16 years, have been 
only too glad to seek the advice of the Comptroller General. 
The Comptroller General stands utterly independent of any 
Executive power and gives the advice and the information 
which his conscience dictates. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, ordinarily I would hesitate to follow the 
distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 
I have always respected his views, but in this instance I am 
going to be bold enough to take issue with him. I feel I 
know something about this matter and that I can advance 
some information that should be beneficial, because I realize 
there is doubt in the minds of some Members as to certain 
provisions of this title. 

Mr. Chairman, it was a distinguished Missourian, Hon. 
Alexander M. Dockery, many years a Member of Congress, 
Governor of his State, and 8 years Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, who was responsible for the law which for the first 
time ever provided in this country for advance decisions or a 
preaudit. This law provided that if the disbursing officer so 
desired, he could ask for an advance decision. Remember 
now, no advance decision or preaudit unless it was requested. 
That same situation prevails today. 

What has been the result? The Comptroller General 
admits this himself. Only 34 percent have been preaudited. 
Ninety-six and a half percent have not been preaudited. 
That is the testimony given to the committee. 

The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
worTH] says that when the disbursing officer is told by the 
Comptroller General that he must not spend the money for a 
certain purpose, that under no consideration would he do it. 
If that was so, why is it necessary for the Congress from time 
to time to pass bills relieving disbursing officers from illegal 
payments? The Comptroller General's representative, sent to 
my committee by Mr. McCarl, recommended to the committee 
the passage of a bill relieving disbursing officers of nearly 
$300,000. That bill was brought into this House not years ago 
but in this Congress. You voted for it. You passed it. The 
Senate passed it and the President signed it. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? This statute 
would change that situation. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Just a second. What do we do? 

Mr. Chairman, may I say before I tell you what we do, 
that I defy any Member of this House to rise now and say 
he has had the dealings with the Comptroller General’s 
office that I have had in the last 10 years. Only this morn- 
ing I received three letters from the Comptroller General’s 
office enclosing reports I called for, but I always have to 
call for them. I do not get them unless I write a letter and 
ask that office to report to me. I am in constant communi- 
cation with the Comptroller General's office. 

Practically all the opposition that I have advanced to 
claims, and I have advanced plenty, considered in the House 
and the argument I have used has come from the Comp- 
troller General at my request. 

Let me tell you something that we do in this bill that we 
have never done before. You gentlemen speak about the 
hundreds of millions of dollars in claims settled by the 
Comptroller General. Yes; he has settled claims where 
hundreds of millions of dollars was involved. You also point 
with pride to the fact there has never been a scandal in 
connection with the settlement of those claims. Yes; that is 
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true, so far as we know, and there never will be a scandal 
reported unless you provide what we provide in this bill. 

I do not say there has been anything wrong, but do you 
know that the Comptroller General of the United States 
has settled hundreds of millions, if not billions of dollars 
of claims, and no individual has ever checked the Comp- 
troller General to see whether or not he was honest or right 
in making those decisions? Do you know of any corpora- 
tion that would not audit, check, and recheck its claims 
division, and even have decisions reviewed before final pay- 
ment? 

Mr. Chairman, in this case we provide that the repre- 
sentative of Congress answerable only to the Congress of 
the United States, the auditor general, shall check up and 
audit the office of the Comptroller General the same as he 
checks up and audits the accounts of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of the Interior, or any other depart- 
ment or independent agency of this Government. For the 
first time in history Congress will have a check upon the in- 
dividual who is settling claims against the United States. 
Is not that something worth while? It is something that 
every businessman in the country provides for. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, we further provide that 
our agent—and we empower him to do so—may make investi- 
gations in the various executive offices of the Government to 
find out if they are operating efficiently. We require the 
auditor general to come to the Congress of the United 
States and tell us whether the expenditures have been 
proper. We provide that the Committee on Appropriations 
shall have the assistance of the auditor general of the 
United States and may call on him to make investigations. 
The auditor general can then attend their hearings, sit at 
the table with the members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and when the executive official comes in and says, “I 
justify my request for the amount in the Budget estimates,” 
if the auditor general has information of value, the members 
of the Appropriations Committee will be in a position to 
challenge the official's justification for the appropriation he 
or she requests. Members of the Appropriations Committee 
have asked for help to make investigations. We give it 
under provisions of this bill; specifically provide for it. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. For the first time power is laid 
upon a legislative agent to report in respect of improvident 
spending. This report by the auditor general in regard to 
purchase or sale of property and the spending of money goes 
to the Speaker of the House and he refers it to the appro- 
priate committee. If it be a matter of legislation, it goes to 
the appropriate legislative committee. If it be a matter of 
expenditure it goes to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
that committee, if it wants it, may have a trial brief from 
the Attorney General in respect of uneconomical or improvi- 
dent spending. I say this means millions of dollars saved 
annually. The reason this has never been done up to this 
time is that the Attorney General has two functions, one 
executive and one legislative. The legislative function is 
criticism of his own acts when he acts as the executive. 
Consequently, we have not had the independent audits. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I urge the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapswortuH] to look at the decisions that 
have been rendered by the highest court in his own State. 
He need not look at the decisions in about 20 other States, 
but take his own State. In one decision he will find that a 
present Justice of the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Cardozo, 
concurred in the opinion that the legislative branch of the 
State of New York does not have the power to control an 
appropriation after it has been made. This decision has 
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been reached by the highest court not only in New York but 
in many other States of the Union. In other words, we can 
demand an accounting and we can demand that the officials 
make a report to Congress of their stewardship, but under 
the Constitution we cannot control the expenditure after it 
is voted by this body. 

Mr. GIFFORD and Mr. ENGEL rose. 

Mr, COCHRAN. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, my colleague on the select committee. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Following up the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, that the report would come to the 
Congress and be referred to the appropriate committee, I 
may say I have offered seven resolutions to the appropriate 
committees and received the answer that the matter was 
being referred to the Comptroller General and the report 
would be sent back from him to those committees. However, 
I cannot get a 10-minute hearing before such committees 
even after the report has been made. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. I know the gentleman so well and 
I love him so much that I would hate to say there might not 
have been much in the proposal. 

Mr. GIFFORD. There was a distinct report from the 
Comptroller General that the funds were wrongfully ex- 
pended. No; you would not listen or pay the slightest 
attention, even though you sent it to the appropriate 
committee. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As a friend of the Comptroller General 
and the General Accounting Office, as one who has stood in 
this well not once but a half dozen times and defended the 
Comptroller General and the General Accounting Office, I 
say this title we present to you here will be far better for 
the taxpayers of this country and far better for the Con- 
gress of the United States than the existing law. We are 
really making a worth-while contribution in this bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 25 minutes. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, may I suggest to the gentleman that the 
members of the Committee, as is indicated by their questions, 
would like someone in responsibility to take enough time to 
explain to the Committee the necessity for the change and 
why this audit of the Comptroller General could not be 
made by an existing officer under the existing set-up rather 
than by a new man. I am sure the Members would like to 
have that information given not in an argumentative way 
but just give the facts. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the pending amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate on the pending amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Vinson] has done me the honor to refer to passages from 
some of my writings. Had he pursued the reading thereof 
further, I believe he would have discovered I have tried in 
those writings to set forth both sides of every question as 
impartially as possible, and I think he would have found that 
I explained the difficulty this question presents. 

There is a twilight zone between the legislative and the 
executive branches that continually brings up difficult ques- 
tions. This was developed in my first term in Congress, when 
the Budget was under consideration. I had come fresh from 
a constitutional convention in my State where the budget 
was one of the most prominent problems. When it reached 
the floor of this House, though a novice here, I ventured to 
take part in the debate. This makes more distinct my recol- 
lection of that debate, one of the best debates I have ever 
heard, recollections to the effect that the House was deter- 
mined it should have its own officers to oversee expenditures. 
The merit of this may not seem consistent with what the 
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gentleman quoted from my work. The one justification for 
it is to be found in the fact that investigation and examina- 
tion are necessary as a basis for legislation. If memory 
serves me right, you may find it set forth in the Constitution 
of Maryland that the legislature is the grand inquest of the 
State. When in 1921 it was decided here that the Congress 
should have a Comptroller General of its own, the justifica- 
tion was to be found in the expectation that his work would 
disclose any need for legislation. 

All through these years the friction that has arisen may 
be traced to differences of opinion on the part of legal ad- 
visers. The disputes, if you may call them such, have arisen 
from the fact that the judgment of an attorney in a depart- 
ment has differed from that of an attorney in the Comptroller 
General's office. 

There are many, many questions so close that a decision 
either way can be supported by argument. The trouble is 
that when the attorney of a department makes a decision he 
inclines to follow the wishes of his superior if he can. This 
is human nature. We find it in all the phases of law as 
brought into the courts. Lawyers reach their conclusions, 
if they can satisfy their consciences, in accordance with the 
wishes of the client. That is why protection of the Treasury 
is the more likely to be had from the office of an independent 
comptroller. 

In my own case, the only instance in which I ever had 
any contact with the Comptroller General came through the 
order by a department of certain goods which it thought it 
could buy. The matter reached the Comptroller General 
and the attorney of the Comptroller General said, “No, the 
law does not permit it.“ The Comptroller General, accepting 
this opinion, had the upper hand, to my misfortune. I did 
not lay that up against him. He did what he thought was 
right, but it illustrates the difficulties that arise in the actual 
application of laws. Also it illustrates the constitutional 
warrant for the Comptroller’s office, in that the episode dis- 
closed reason for change of law. 

[Here the gavel fellJ 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. 

Let me trace very quickly for the benefit of the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, and the other Members of the 
House, how the office of Comptroller General was created. 

During the Constitutional Convention held in Philadel- 
phia in 1788, the question of control of expenditure of public 
funds was debated. Col. George Mason, of Virginia, con- 
tended that Congress should name and control the officials 
who expended public funds. However, the Convention voted 
that Congress, being a legislative body only, had the right to 
appropriate the money, but it was the duty of the executive 
branch of the Government to disburse public funds. 

It was during the first session of Congress in 1790 that 
James Madison, who was at that time a Member of the 
House of Representatives, offered an amendment to give the 
Comptroller of the Treasury a definite tenure of office, mak- 
ing it impossible for the President of the United States to re- 
move him, This amendment was defeated, however, because 
it was claimed there was no distinction between the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury and any other executive official, and 
if enacted into law, the legislative branch of the Government 
might overthrow the executive branch. 

No further attempt was made to change the law until 1894, 
when Alexander Dockery, of Missouri, sponsored a bill known 
as the Dockery bill, which became a law. This bill provided 
for the appointment of six new auditors, who should have 
the right, for the first time in the history of our Government, 
to give advance decisions as to the interpretations of legisla- 
tion, to preaudit all moneys appropriated, and to give opin- 
ions regarding the availability of appropriations. This is the 
first time any law was enacted providing for an audit and 
study of the expenditure of public funds, 

From 1894 until 1919 no legislation was enacted regarding 
this subject. Then Woodrow Wilson, realizing that we had 
spent billions of dollars during the war with no report on 
how the money was spent, felt it was necessary to appoint 
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a Comptroller General. A bill was introduced in Congress 
and passed, and this bill gave the President the right to 
appoint a Comptroller General whose duty it was to pre- 
audit, give advance decisions, and discuss availability of 
appropriations. Also to settle claims and establish a uni- 
form system of bookkeeping. However, when the bill was 
passed, it contained a provision which deprived the Presi- 
dent of the right to remove the Comptroller General, and 
President Wilson vetoed the bill claiming that the Consti- 
tution gives an executive the right to remove any official 
whom he appoints, 

In 1921 the Republican Party elected Warren Harding 
President of the United States. A bill very similar to the 
one introduced during President Wilson’s term was again 
introduced, passed, and became a law. So for the first time 
in the history of our country we had a Comptroller General, 
who was appointed for 15 years, subject. to removal only by- 
concurrent resolution of the House and Senate, or by im- 
peachment for malfeasance or misfeasance, high crimes, or 
misdemeanors. 

During the 15 years that this Comptroller General served 
he was a law unto himself. There was no one to check on his 
office, and he never gave an independent audit to the Congress 
of the United States. He became a dictator, a super- 
government. 

In the bill which we are now considering, which has been 
perfected by Frep Vinson and his able committee, the Comp- 
troller General is to be appointed by the President of the 
United States, and is subject to removal by the President. 
He has the same duties he has had heretofore, that is, give 
advance opinions, preaudit, and advise as to the availability 
of appropriations. In addition, the bill provides for the 
appointment of an auditor general, who shall be named by 
the President for a term of 15 years, and who is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Congress of the United States only, and 
removable only by the House and Senate on charges of mal- 
feasance, misfeasance, high crimes, and misdemeanors. This 
auditor general shall report to Congress as to whether the 
money appropriated by it has been spent legally and hon- 
estly. He is to be independent of the President and every 
agency of the Government, and responsible only to Congress. 

From 1921, when he was appointed, until 1936, when his 
term of office expired, the Comptroller General never had 
anyone to check on him. He never gave Congress an in- 
dependent audit. He was supreme. He was really a dictator. 

Under this bill the auditor general will check on the 
Comptroller General, and if there is ever any difference of 
opinion, the matter will come back to Congress for final 
decision to determine who is right. For the first time a 
method is provided by which Congress will know how public 
funds are being spent, whether legally or illegally, justly 
or unjustly. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in favor of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty minutes remain and with five 
Members seeking recognition, the Chair will recognize each 
Member for 4 minutes, if there be no objection. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that I might 
have 10 minutes so that I might tell the House just ex- 
actly what the situation here is. I shall try in 4 minutes to 
tell as near as I can what that situation is. Prior to 1894 
we had a set-up that was not very far different from what 
is proposed by this bill. Under the Dockery Act they estab- 
lished another set-up with six auditors in the Treasury. 
That did not work. Then we set up the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s Office. You have heard a great deal about the con- 
stitutionality of the method of removal provided in that 
law, and I say to you that the Humphrey case applies just 
as much in favor of it as the Myers case does against it, 
and that the case in the New York Court of Appeals has 
absolutely no bearing whatever upon it. No one in 17 years 
has tested in the Supreme Court of the United States the 
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constitutionality of that act, and that in itself is an answer 
to the question as to the constitutionality of the Comptroller 
General Act. The reason set up by the President’s com- 
mittee, the Brownlow Committee, which the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Frep M. Vinson] told you was thoroughly in- 
competent, for getting rid of the Comptroller General was 
that he was interfering with the illegal operations of the 
bureaucrats. The Congress makes the laws and the appro- 
priations, and because the Comptroller has tried to make 
the bureaucrats comply with the law, the bureaucrats do not 
like him, and they want to get rid of that office. This bill, 
as amended by the committee, provides for a 15-year tenure 
of office but it does not provide, as it should in such a case in 
my opinion, that that removal can be accomplished only for 
cause. That is what it should provide, if it is going to give 
us a safe tenure of office for the Comptroller General so that 
he may be independent. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I have not the time. It is easy enough to 
ask the Comptroller General, by a simple amendment to the 
Budget law, to submit to the Congress, without setting up a 
separate independent office, every report that we want. 
There is no more occasion for passing on the question by 
another auditor of the Comptroller General’s decisions in 
contested cases than there is for passing on the question of 
the decision of a judge. If it is illegal, it is subject to review 
by the courts, and often it is done. The Comptroller General 
is not able to perform a preaudit of everything, and neces- 
sarily some things have gotten by. There is nothing what- 
ever in the set-up that is proposed by this committee in this 
bill to do anything different. It just means a bigger expense, 
a bigger wage, and a supine Comptroller General who will 
not be able to exercise that prime function of fixing the 
balances of the departments as they should be fixed. I hope 
the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WapswortH] has made what seems to be a plausible 
argument against the plan proposed in this bill. He says 
that under the present arrangement by the system of pre- 
audit an expenditure is stopped before it is made, and that 
if that system is not maintained all recourse against a negli- 
gent or erring official is lost. I challenge that statement be- 
cause the bond of the disbursing agent still exists and the 
auditor general, when he makes his report, may collect upon 
that bond and obtain restitution; and, what is more, under 
this bill, when the Comptroller General makes a preaudit 
before expenditure is made, he must send immediately to the 
auditor general a copy of that preaudit, so that you have 
two officials in a place of authority to stop immediately any 
illegal expenditure. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. THOM. I do not have the time. The gradual evolu- 
tion of this bill if it is passed will be this. The disbursing 
officer will get a preaudit certificate, and he will not move 
until the auditor general decides upon the soundness of 
that preaudit certificate, because in the far-off time he has 
got to submit his accounts to this auditor general with 
power to go to the Congress and denounce him for illegal 
expenditure. 

You are reclaiming in this bill, as Members of Congress, 
the fundamental right of review of an audit which you do 
not have now. After this audit is made by the auditor 
general, he comes to the Congress and supplies the missing 
link at present in our budgetary system of reporting wrong 
and improvident expenditure, and then we, who hold the 
purse strings can say to that department, you have been 
wrong, you must correct in the future whatever you do, if 
it is not in conformity with law. 

Now, the question of the execution of the Budget is a 
purely administrative and executive function. 

It is just like the laws relating to agriculture. Who 
executes them? The President of the United States, under 
authority of the Constitution. Who executes the Budget 
law? The President of the United States. It is his duty. 
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What is your duty as a legislative body? Your duty is 
to review and hold the President accountable for the execu- 
tion of the Budget Act. That is your business, and that is 
mip business that you will have to perform if this bill is made 
a law. 

Mr, Hoover recommended the very thing that is in this 
bill, only he chose the Senate method. He said-in his 
message to Congress in 1932 that we should transfer from 
the Comptroller General's office to the Bureau of the Budget 
the general accounting and preauditing work of that office, 
leaving with it mainly the postauditing work. He said that 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 had conferred upon 
the General Accounting Office duties of an administrative 
or executive character and that the act had been so inter- 
preted as to permit this office to extend its powers into the 
field of administration. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ENGEL] is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, the question of the consti- 
tutionality of legislation taking away from the Executive 
the right to control and supervise the expenditures of the 
Government provided for by law, enacted by Congress, has 
been raised. Iam inclined to concede that the right to super- 
vise the expenditures of money or appropriations made by 
Congress is an Executive function, but no one can argue suc- 
cessfully that the President has a constitutional right, either 
directly or through a bureau, to spend money illegally, 

The Comptroller General’s office was established not to 
supervise or regulate the expenditures of money but to pre- 
vent the expenditure of money by bureaus and by the Execu- 
tive not provided for by law, or, in other words, to prevent 
the illegal expenditures of money. No one can deny that 
Congress has the right to provide by law for the establishing 
of an office which will check on expenditures and see that 
these expenditures are made in accordance with law. The 
Comptroller General's office was established with that purpose 
in mind. 

Under the present law the expenditure of funds illegally 
is prevented by the Comptroller General, who is accountable 
to Congress, before such expenditures are made illegally. 
Under the proposed law the expenditures would be made first 
under the supervision of the Comptroller General, who is 
removable at the pleasure of the President and not account- 
able to Congress, after such expenditures are made. Then 
the auditor general would report to Congress as to whether 
or not they were made legally or illegally. In other words, 
under the present law we are locking the barn before the 
horse is stolen. The administration now proposes to lock 
the barn after the horse is stolen. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CrawrorpD] is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me one of 
the most purifying influences that could ever be brought into 
a financial transaction is that of.a properly designed scheme 
or plan of audit. If we could carry that principle all the way 
through all of our financial transactions, both with refer- 
ence to investments as well as expenditures of the taxpayers’ 
money, it would eliminate the necessity of a great amount of 
law that we have to put up with today as well as rules and 
regulations issued thereunder. The gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cocuran] called attention a while ago to some decision 
made, I believe, by the New York courts. Certainly an ap- 
propriation is a liability after it is made, otherwise third 
parties can be greatly injured. No Congress should have the 
right to destroy an appropriation after it has been made to 
someone who has the right to expect it, and that goes along 
with corporation procedure in that when a board of directors 
once declares a dividend it becomes a liability of the corpo- 
ration, and if the assets of the corporation will permit, it must 
be paid; but, at the same time, the corporation treasurer 
must make disbursements under the direction of the board of 
directors. So I think that is only common sense in this case. 
I shall certainly support the amendment, because I feel that 
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we should continue the plan or scheme for the control of dis- 
bursements which we have at the present time. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Kentucky (Mr. 
Vinson] is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, a very pertinent 
question was asked as to the present functions of the General 
Accounting Office and why they could not be performed under 
existing law. That is the point involved, because existing 
law does not mark out the powers that are clearly set forth 
in this bill. 

The reason that we cannot have an independent audit 
under existing law is not due to the fact the Congress that 
passed the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 did not want 
it, because if there is one thing certain, the Congress did 
want an independent audit. Mr. Martin Madden said he 
wanted an independent audit, but did not want to put the 
power in this man to control the expenditures, and all the 
other witnesses to whom I have referred said the same thing, 
that Congress wanted an independent audit; but we have 
not gotten an independent audit. The reason we did not 
get the independent audit and cannot get it under existing 
law is because the man who performs the executive function 
in balancing the books, giving preaudits and advance deci- 
sions, which are certainly executive functions, will not report 
to the Congress that he ever made a mistake. In other 
words, when the Comptroller General acts, when he gives a 
preaudit or an advance decision that money can be spent or 
money cannot be spent, he is not in position to criticize his 
own act. Mr. Henry L. Stimson, in a letter submitted for 
the Recorp by Mr. Taser day before yesterday, written in 
April 1937, presents the same thought, that this man who 
performs a legislative function is criticiz eng his own acts as 
an executive; consequently the Congress does not know of 
the illegal or erroneous O. K. of the expenditure of money. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Why can we not have the sec- 
ond man audit the existing officer who is operating now as 
Comptroller General? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. In a way, that is what we do. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I mean, why can we not have 
two people in the new set-up as provided in this bill, and 
why could not the second man audit the existing officer’s 
account, who is operating now as the Comptroller General? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. That is just the point involved. 
While the auditor general does not audit the accounts of the 
Comptroller General, he actually audits the vouchers them- 
selves. But the auditor general is a check upon the Comp- 
troller General in respect of the audit, and also the question 
of advance decisions, and also in the settlement of claims 
and accounts. 

They talk about cost of this change. We transfer the 
Division of the Audit in the General Accounting Office to the 
auditor general. The additional cost could not be excessive. 
We make the auditor general an arm of the Congress. He 
checks the Comptroller General and he checks the executive 
branches of the Government. When he thinks anything is 
done that is not according to law, he immediately reports to 
the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be defeated. 

(Here the gavel fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. May]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. May) there were—ayes 93, noes 116. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PETTENGILL: 46, line 16, 
out the balance of page 46, all of page 47, and all of page 
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Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
statement made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cocuran] is very clear. Some of you may not have heard it. 
Iam just going to repeat it in a little louder voice. 

If this amendment prevails you will have the existing 
law as far as the General Accounting Office is concerned. 
Under that law you have the Comptroller General with the 
powers he has, including the power of postaudit, and then 
you will set up a legislative agent who has those same 
powers. You will have two legislative agents designated 
by Congress to do in part the same thing. 

Earlier in-the day the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] offered an amendment which would do substantially 
the same thing when he offered his amendment attempting 
to make the Comptroller General other than an executive 
officer, I maintain it is fundamentally as proper and right 
for the legislative branch not to attempt to usurp an exec- 
utive power as it is for the executive branch not to usurp 
a legislative power. 

— STACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a lot of respect for my distinguished 
friend the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PETTENGILL], and I 
am working along on his judgment now. I am wondering if 
the gentleman knows that my distinguished friend, Charley 
West, is down in the House restaurant, and that he is 
bragging that he has turned 20 votes today. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STACK. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SaBATH. Did he make that statement to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STACK, No; but somebody whose word I believe told 
me that. 

Mr. SABATH. Who was that somebody? 

Mr. STACK. I do not care to embarrass him. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman knows that is an unfair 
statement. 

Mr. STACK. Incidentally, my friend and distinguished 
leader, Jim Farley, is calling people on the phone and asking 
them to go along, and his heart is not in this bill. 

There has been a lot of discussion throughout the country 
regarding my brogue, It is about the only thing I have left 
from lovely Erin, and I would not give my little bit of a 
brogue for any job the United States has within its gift. 

Mr. RANDOLPH rose. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCormack). The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BULWINKELE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that we are discussing an amendment to this bill and 
the gentleman should confine himself to that amendment, 
under the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct in stating 
that Members recognized at this stage of debate should con- 
fine their remarks to the amendment, but of course, that in- 
cludes the entire bill in some respects. The Chair feels con- 
strained to view debate rather liberally. The Chair is con- 
fident the gentleman from Pennsylvania will proceed in 
order. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STACK. I yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
North Carolina has just broken up the trend of thought 
in which perhaps the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
I and other Members of the House were engaging. Did 
I understand the gentleman to imply he would not be a 
candidate for reelection and desired no job with the United 
States Government? 

Mr. STACK. Would the gentleman like me to say that? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I just wanted to know. 

Mr. STACK. I cannot crawl into the gentleman’s mind 
and find how he got that information from anything I 
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said. There is something implied there that possibly the 
gentleman’s thought is father to the wish. 

Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to himself 
for that purpose? 

Mr. STACK. Positively. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, STACK. Does the distinguished chairman from the 
elite section of the country believe the 120,000,000 people 
of the United States are interested in what we call par- 
liamentary rules here, or are they interested in killing this 
pill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not consider that a 
parliamentary inquiry, and the Chair is confident the gen- 
tleman himself realizes that fact. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STACK. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Has the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Philadelphia heard of the alleged remark of 
Mr. Charley West that half of the Democratic Congressmen 
in this Congress should be back home following the plow? 

Mr. STACK. I have not heard it, but if the gentleman 
asserts it is true, I will believe it. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I did not say it was true. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, you happen to be looking 
at an individual who has never had any organization be- 
hind him, only the people in his district. My philosophy 
of government is that the people in my district and the 
434 other districts are the Government. I am listening to 
the voice of the people in my district and I do what they tell 
me, and they tell me to do all I can to kill this bill, [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PETTENGILL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have con- 
sistently opposed the reorganization bill since its introduction 
on the ground that the Congress should no longer abrogate 
its constitutional rights. I have been upheld in this stand 
by thousands of Democratic voters in my district. 

The features of the bill to which I have objected have 
been removed by amendment and we have the promise, made 
by a member of the committee on the floor of this House, 
that the amendments shall not be removed in conference. 
I believe these promises will be kept. 

The bill, as it now stands, gives no dictatorial powers to 
the President. The Congress reserves unto itself the right 
to reject, by concurrent resolution, any recommendations 
made by the Executive. 

I believe, when the people of my district, in the quiet 
of their homes, study this measure as it now stands, their 
decision will be the same as mine: That the bill provides 
for changes that have been sought by Republican and Demo- 
cratic Presidents alike, that it will be beneficial to the Na- 
tion, and that it should pass. So, I have decided to cast my 
vote in the affirmative. [Applause.] And I will say to my 
colleague from Philadelphia that I have not seen Charley 
West. [Laughter] ` $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

Mr. WARREN (interrupting the reading of title IV). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the reading of title 
IV be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. i 
Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I was on my feet to offer an 
amendment when the Clerk started to read. 
The CHAIRMAN. Amendments are now in order. 
Mr. TABER. To title IV or title III, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN. Title IV. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands there is an 
amendment to title III on the Clerk’s desk. 
were Mr. Chairman, I also have an amendment to 

e i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Terry] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Terry: Page 47, line 5, after the 
word “year” and period, insert the following: “Except as hereinafter 
provided in this section, the Comptroller General shall hold office 
for 15 years and shall not be eligible for reappointment. The 
Comptroller General may be removed at any time by joint resolu- 
tion of Congress after notice and hearing when, in the judgment 
of Congress, he has become permanently incapacitated or has been 
inefficient, or guilty of neglect of duty, or of malfeasance in office, 
or of any felony or conduct involving moral turpitude, and for no 
other cause and in no other manner except by impeachment. Any 
Comptroller General removed in the manner herein provided shall 
be ineligible for reappointment to that office. When a Comptroller 
wee attains the age of 70 years, he shall be retired from his 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that debate on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Arkansas and on all amendments thereto and on the 
title close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have pro- 
posed is simply one that makes the Comptroller General, in 
addition to having a term of 15 years, removable only for 
cause, and by the Congress. My amendment provides the 
same thing that is in the law at present concerning the 
tenure of office of the Comptroller General, and as is also 
applied to the auditor general under the present bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of interest over the 
country in regard to the office of Comptroller General. I 
have received many letters and communications from people 
in my district who are concerned with the independence of 
the Comptroller General. The people of the country, gener- 
ally, feel that when the Congress, in 1921, in its good judg- 
ment, created the office of Comptroller General and made 
him independent of the Executive Office, they were doing a 
good thing for the taxpayers of this country. There is no 
reason now, Mr. Chairman, why the tenure of office of the 
Comptroller General should be made subject to the wish and 
power of the Executive. The Members of Congress, in 1921, 
even though President Wilson had vetoed the Budget and 
Accounting Act passed at that time, because, as he said, the 
Congress was invading the powers of the Executive when it 
provided that the Comptroller General should only be remov- 
able for cause, reenacted that provision, and for 16 years the 
Comptroller General went on under the authority given him 
as a free and independent official, accountable only to the 
Congress itself, 

We have now got the benefit of the thought and judgment 
of this committee in providing for an auditor general in addi- 
tion to the Comptroller General, thus having a check and 
balance between these two officials. Today we have got the 
concession that the term of office of the Comptroller General 
should be for 15 years instead of without term, yet this will 
be merely an empty gesture unless we say by our action here 
and now that he shall be removed from office only for cause 
and by the action of the Congress itself. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. TERRY. I yield. 

Mr. KELLER. Does the gentleman believe that the Con- 
gress of 1921 was a better Congress than the Congress of 1938, 
of which the gentleman is a Member? 

Mr. TERRY. I know that in that Congress were many 
distinguished men who are now here, including our brilliant 
Speaker, and he was one of those who voted in favor of 
making the Comptroller General independent of Executive 
control and removable only for cause, as provided in my 
amendment, 
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Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TERRY. Yes. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. And our former beloved Speaker, Joe 
Byrns, advocated the very thing that the gentleman from 
Arkansas is now advocating, as well as the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. TERRY. I would say that the gentleman is eminently 
correct; and if there was good reason for making him inde- 
pendent at that time, the same good reason exists now. If 
this amendment is agreed to and he is made removable only 
for cause, you will go a long way toward allaying and dis- 
pelling any feeling on the part of the people of the country 
that by our actions now we are delivering to the Executive 
powers that should be retained by the Congress itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has expired. 

Mr. MOTT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the amend- 
ment proposed to be offered by the gentleman from Oregon 
is similar to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Terry], and the gentleman from Oregon with- 
draws his amendment, and is, therefore, recognized for 5 
minutes in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr, Chairman, the amendment I have of- 
fered is identical with the one offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Terry] and upon which the gentleman 
has spoken. I therefore withdraw my amendment and rise 
in support of the amendment of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas 


This amendment is an extremely important and a funda- 
mental one. In my opinion it would not be a sufficient 
excuse to warrant anyone voting for this bill, even if it 
should be adopted. But let me say this, and I give it to 
you as my honest conviction, unless this amendment be 
adopted, then surely no one can find any excuse for voting 
for the bill, because no other amendment heretofore of- 
fered can possibly be construed as furnishing that excuse. 

The fundamental objection which opponents of this bill 
have to the Comptroller General and the auditor general 
provisions of it, is not that the bill creates the new office of 
auditor general, but because it makes the Comptroller 
General an agent, not of the Congress, as he is under the 
existing law, but an agent of the President. It does this by 
permitting the President to appoint the Comptroller Gen- 
eral without term and allowing the President to dismiss him 
at any time, with or without cause. The new bill, therefore, 
makes the Comptroller General an agent of the President 
and responsible solely to the President instead of an agent 
of the Congress, responsible to the Congress. That is the 
whole objection that we have to the change in this bill, so 
far as the Comptroller General is concerned. 

Now, this amendment leaves the auditor general in the 
bill with exactly the same functions and powers and duties 
as those prescribed in the bill. It also leaves in the bill the 
Comptroller General with his limited powers as provided 
in the bill. These powers do not in any way conflict with 
those of the auditor general. But the amendment keeps 
the Comptroller General an agent of the Congress, respon- 
sible to the Congress, and removable only by the Congress 
under the present procedure, which is practically equiva- 
lent to impeachment. 

If you adopt this amendment, you will have retained all 
that the proponents of the bill have asked for in the way 
of creating and establishing the office of auditor general, 
and you will also have retained the office of Comptroller 
General, with limited functions and jurisdiction, as pro- 
vided in this bill. He will still have the power of preaudit, 
and the power of advising the Congress as to the legality of 
expenditures of money, just as you have provided in this bill, 
but under this amendment he will remain what he has 
always been—an agent of the Congress of the United States, 
responsible to the Congress and to no one else. 

This is an amendment which, it seems to me, no one can 
legitimately object to upon any ground. It can be ob- 
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jected to only by those who want to destroy the independ- 
ence of the Comptroller General, and I think, therefore, the 
vote upon this amendment should be about the most signifi- 
cant test vote in the procedure we have had today. I would 
like to see whether the proponents of this bill will agree to 
a provision which will assure the independence of the 
Comptroller General. The votes of the proponents of the 
bill upon this amendment will speak much louder than the 
words they have been uttering on this subject. I want to 
see whether they still want the Comptroller General to be 
an agent of Congress. If they do not, they will oppose this 
amendment; if they do, then they will support it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, we have had a 
similar proposition to this on four different occasions today. 
The first part of this amendment that fixes a term of 15 
years for the Comptroller General has already been adopted. 

The gentleman from Oregon, if I understood him correctly, 
did not go so far as to say that this amendment, if adopted, 
would help him to support the bill. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
what I said was that I could not justify a vote for the bill 
under any circumstances, but that this would be the first real 
excuse or alibi that has been. offered to anybody to vote 
for it. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. I thought I understood the gen- 
tleman correctly. The gentleman from Oregon said that 
nobody could offer an excuse why this amendment should not 
be adopted. Every Democrat in this House throughout the 
years has paid respect, tribute, and reverence to the memory 
of Woodrow Wilson. Woodrow Wilson brought into being 
the Budget Accounting Act sought to be passed in 1919. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman states that every Democrat 
was with President Wilson. He should have been, but there 
were a few exceptions, the same as we have today, against 
President Roosevelt. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. I was referring to the Members 
here in the House today, and I think most of the Democrats 
here look upon the memory of Woodrow Wilson with rever- 
ence. This is identically the same language, and I look to 
my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Terry] to see if I am correct, 
that was in the Budget Accounting Act of 1920 when Wood- 
row Wilson vetoed it, killing his own brain child, because 
Congress had said that an executive officer could not be 
removed by him. If the veto message of Woodrow Wilson 
was correct, the exclusion of this language from this bill is 
more correct, because we divide the powers of the Comp- 
troller General and the auditor general in this bill, making 
of the auditor general a legislative agent, and making of 
the Comptroller General an executive agent. Certainly no 
lawyer in the House can say that the Congress has the power 
in respect to ousting, except through impeachment proceed- 
ings, a man who performs a purely executive function. 
Power under the Constitution is vested in the President of 
the United States to remove executive officers, and I ask the 
lovers of the Constitution to stand by their guns and vote 
against this amendment. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. TERRY. Is it not a fact that former Speaker Byrns 
and our present Speaker BANKHEAD voted for this bill after 
Woodrow Wilson vetoed it? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. They voted for it in 1921. But 
I say to you they wanted an independent audit, something 
they did not have then. They thought Congress was going 
to get an independent audit, but it has never been done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Terry and Mr. Morr) there were—ayes 75, noes 98. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
'TITLE IV- CIVIL. SERVICE AND CLASSIFICATION 
Part 1—THE CIVIL SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


Src. 401. (a) There is established in the executive branch of the 
Government an organization to be known as the Civil Service 
Administration (hereinafter referred to as the Administration“), 
at the head of which shall be a Civil Service Administrator (here- 
inafter referred to as the Administrator“), who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and shall receive a salary at the rate of $1,000 per 
annum. The Administrator shall be selected without regard to 
any political qualifications and shall be a person specially qualified 
for the office of Administrator by reason of his executive and 
administrative qualifications, with particular reference to his 
actual experience in, or his knowledge of, accepted practices in 
respect to the functions vested in and imposed upon that office 
by law. He shall be subject to the provisions of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 22, 1920, as amended, but he shall not by 
virtue of his appointment as Administrator acquire an eligibility 
status for appointment, transfer, promotion, or reinstatement to 
a position in the classified civil service. 

(b) There shall be in the Administration a Deputy Civil Service 
Administrator who shall be appointed by the Administrator, sub- 
ject to the civil-service laws, and his salary shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. The 
Deputy Civil Service Administrator shall perform such functions 
as the Administrator may prescribe, and shall act as Administrator 
in the absence of the Administrator or in the event of a vacancy 
in that office. 

Sec. 402. (a) The United States Civil Service Commission, the 
three offices of Civil Service Commissioners, and all other offices 
of such Commission are abolished, and all functions vested in and 
imposed upon such Commission or such offices or officers by law 
are conferred and imposed upon the Administrator. 

(b) The provisions of this act shall be construed as supple- 
menting, and not superseding, the laws relating to the civil service 
of the United States, by or under which functions are vested in 
and imposed upon the President, except as such provisions may 
be directly in conflict with any such laws: Provided, That the 
President shall not be authorized to cover into the classified civil 
service any office, position, or incumbent thereof, or to remove any 
office or position from such service, except as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 403. In addition to the functions vested in and imposed 
upon the Administrator by section 402 of this title— 

(a) The Administrator shall prepare and effect plans for the 
development and maintenance of a career service in the Federal 
Government. 

(b) The Administrator is authorized to— 

(i) Cooperate with or assist the agencies of the Government 
in the planning, establishment, or coordination of employee-train- 
ing programs, and plan and establish, but not require attendance 
at, central employee-training programs; 

(ii) Obtain information, through the Administration or in co- 
operation with other agencies, organizations, or groups, concerning 
personnel standards, practices, or policies in other governmental 
jurisdictions (whether a foreign country, State, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, including the Philippine Islands, or 
any political subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia), or 
in private industry, and make such information available to the 
agencies of the United States; 

(iii) Cooperate generally with the public personnel agencies of 
States, Territories, or possessions of the United States (including 
the Philippine Islands), or political subdivisions thereof, or the 
District of Columbia, in the adoption, development, or extension 
of the merit system in their respective jurisdictions, and upon the 
request of any such agency render advisory or consultative per- 
sonnel service or establish eligible registers for such agency or 
establish or assist in the establishment of joint eligible registers; 
(iv) At the direction of the President, or upon the request of the 
head of any agency of the Government, cooperate or assist in the 
installation or development of personnel standards, practices, or 
policies for any agency of the Government, or review and investi- 
gate personnel standards, practices, or policies of such agency, and 
report thereon to the President or the officer making the request. 

eration or assistance by the Administrator under paragraphs 
(iit) and (iv) of subsection (b) of this section shall be made on 
the condition that the agencies for the benefit of which such co- 
operation or assistance is rendered shall reimburse the Adminis- 
tration for all necessary expenses incurred in connection there- 
with, and the payments representing such reimbursements shall 
be deposited as refunds to the appropriations from which such 
expenses were originally paid, instead of being covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts; 

(v) Request persons not in the service of the Federal Govern- 
ment who are experts in some aspect of personnel administration 
to attend conferences with representatives of the Administration 
or to consult or advise with them, in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere, and reimburse such experts for their subsistence and 
other expenses at a rate not to exceed $25 per day for time spent 
im attending and traveling to and from such conferences, or in 
consulting or advising with such representatives, plus the actual 
cost of transportation; and 

(vi) Purchase manuscripts from, or meet the costs of special 
studies made by, private persons, corporations, or other organiza- 
tions, at the request of, or in cooperation with, the Administration. 
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Sec. 404, (a) The Administrator is authorized to delegate to any 
officer or employee of the Administration any functions vested in 
ine imposed upon the Administrator or the Administration by 

(b) The Administrator shall supervise such clerical and other 
work of the Civil Service Board, established by section 405 of this 
act, as the Board may request, and shall provide the Board with 
such clerical and other services as it may require by assignment 
from the Administration, and furnish the Board with stationery 
and other necessary articles. 

(c) The Administrator shall cause a seal of office to be made 
for the Administration, of such device as the President shall 
approve, and judicial notice shall be taken of such seal. 


Part 2—Tue CIVIL SERVICE BOARD 


Sec. 405. There is established in the Administration a Board to 
consist of seven members and to be known as the Civil Service 
Board (hereinafter referred to as the Board“). 

Sec. 406. The members of the Board shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. One 
of the members of the Board shall be designated by the President 
as Chairman, and one shall be designated by the President as 
Vice Chairman and shall act as Chairman in the absence of the 
Chairman or in the event of a vacancy in that office. 

Src. 407. The terms of office of the members of the Board first 
taking office shall expire, as designated by the President at the 
time of nomination, one at the end of the first year, one at the 
end of the second year, and one at the end of each succeeding 
year up to and including the seventh year, after the enactment 
of this act. A successor shall have a term of office expiring 7 
years from the date of expiration of the term for which his pred- 
ecessor was appointed, except that a person appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of such term shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term. 

Sec. 408. (a) The members of the Board shall be reimbursed for 
their subsistence and other expenses at the rate of $50 per day 
for time spent in attending and traveling to and from meetings, 
or in otherwise exercising the functions of the Board, plus the 
actual cost of transportation: Provided, That no member shall be 
so reimbursed in an amount to exceed $1,500 per annum, exclu- 
sive of transportation. 

(b) The Board shall meet not less than four times a year. 
Meetings may be called by the President or the Chairman and 
shall be called by the Chairman upon the petition of any four 
members of the Board. 

(c) The Board shall determine the rules of its own proceedings 
and a majority of its members in office shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, but the Board may function not- 
withstanding vacancies. 

Sec. 409. The Board shall— 

(a) Represent the public interest in the improvement of per- 
sonnel administration in the service of the Federal Government 
and in the protection of the merit system; 

(b) Make annual reports to the President and the Congress on 
the quality and status of the personnel administration of the 
Federal Government; 

(c) Study and report to the President from time to time the 
relation of the civil service of the Federal Government to the 
merit system in States, Territories, or possessions of the United 
States (including the Philippine Islands), or political subdivisions 
thereof, or the District of Columbia, particularly with reference to 
activities in such jurisdictions in which there is a participation 
by the Federal Government by way of assistance in the program; 

(d) Make recommendations to the President on possible im- 
provements in the laws or the administration of matters affecting 
personnel of the Federal Government, and to this end the Board 
is- authorized to make such special investigations as it deems 
necessary; 

(e) Make such special reports to the President or the Congress 
as either may request or the Board deems advisable. 

(f) Act in an advisory capacity, upon request of the President 
or the Administrator, on matters concerning personnel admin- 
istration in the service of the Federal Government; 

(g) Propose to the President and the Administrator new or 
amended rules for the administration of personnel matters in the 
service of the Federal Government and review and comment upon 
such proposed rules or regulations as may be submitted to the 
Board by the Administrator; and 

(h) Propose to the President plans and procedures dealing with 
Federal employment problems. If the President, or the head of 
any executive department or independent agency finds it neces- 
sary to constitute special boards to deal with such problems, the 
President or such officer is authorized, subject to such regulations 
as the President may prescribe, to appoint the members of such 
special boards, and except in the case of officers or employees of 
the United States, to fix their compensation without regard to 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended: Provided, That the 
agency of the United States, for the benefit of which any such 
special board is appointed, shall reimburse agencies of the Gov- 
ernment for the salaries and necessary expenses of officers or 
employees of such agencies while on any such special 
board, and when so reimbursed such funds shall be deposited as 
refunds to the appropriations from which such payments were 
originally made instead of being covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous 


receipts. Such special boards shall as soon as 
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practicable report their findings to the President or other appoint- 
ing officer. 

Sec. 410. The Chairman of the Board shall cause a seal of office to 
be made for the Board, of such device as the President shall approve, 
and judicial notice shall be taken of such seal. 

Part 3—EXTENSION oF CIVIL SERVICE Laws 


Src. 411. The President is authorized by Executive order to except 
from, or cover into, the classified civil service any office or position 
within an agency of the Government, except an office or position 
appointment to which is authorized to be made by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, whenever he 
finds and declares that good administration of the Government will 
be facilitated thereby: Provided, That in the case of any federally 
owned and controlled corporation organized under the laws of any 
State, Territory, or on of the United States (including the 
Philippine Islands), or the District of Columbia, the President is 
authorized to direct that such action be taken as will permit 
appointments to offices or positions in any such corporation to be 
made in accordance with the civil-service laws, consistently with 
the laws of any such State, Territory, or possession, or the District 
of Columbia, or with the charter or articles of incorporation of any 
such corporation. 

Sec. 412. Incumbents of offices or positions which are covered into 
the classified civil service under the provisions of this title shall not 
thereby acquire a classified civil-service status, except (a) upon 
recommendation by the head of the agency concerned to the Admin- 
istrator within 1 year after such offices or positions have been cov- 
ered into the classified civil service, and certification within such 
period by such head to the Administrator that such incumbents 
have served with merit for not less than 6 months prior to the date 
of the Executive order covering their offices or positions into the 
classified civil service under the provisions of section 411 of this 
title; and (b) upon passing such suitable noncompetitive examina- 
tions as the Administrator may prescribe. 

Sec. 413. The provisions of this title relating to the covering into 
and excepting from the classified civil service of offices or positions 
or the incumbents thereof shall, in addition to being applicable to 
existing offices and positions and the incumbents thereof, be appli- 
cable to all offices, positions, and incumbents created, authorized, or 
appointed under this act, and under all acts enacted subsequent to 
the enactment of this act, unless the Congress specifically provides 
otherwise. 

Part 4—EXTENSION OF CLASSIFICATION ACT 

Src. 414. (a) Subject to the limitations contained in this section, 
whenever the President, after such classification and compensation 
surveys or investigations as he may direct the Administrator to 
undertake, and upon consideration of the Administrator’s result- 
ing reports and recommendations, shall find and declare that an 
extension of the provisions of the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, to any office or position in the agencies of the Govern- 
ment is necessary to the more efficient operation of the Govern- 
ment, he may by Executive order extend the provisions of the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to any such office or posi- 
tion not at the time subject to such provisions: Provided, That in 
the case of any federally owned and controlled corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States (including the Philippine Islands), or the District 
of Columbia, the President is authorized to direct that. such 
action be taken as will permit the compensation of such offices or 
positions to be fixed in accordance with the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, consistently with the laws of any such State, 
Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, or with the 
charter or articles of incorporation of any such corporation. 

(b) Whenever the President, upon report and recommendation 
by the Administrator, shall find and declare that one or more 
offices or positions to which the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended and extended, is applicable, may not fairly and reason- 
ably be allocated to the professional and scientific service, the sub- 
professional service, the clerical, administrative, and fiscal service, 
the custodial service, or the clerical-mechanical service, as de- 
scribed in the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, he may 
by Executive order prescribe and define such additional classifi- 
cation services and grades thereof as he may deem necessary and 
shall describe, and fix the ranges of compensation for, the grades 
of such services within the limits of the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended, so that they shall be comparable, as nearly as may 
be, with the grades in said act, as amended, for offices or positions 
that are comparable as to duties, responsibilities, qualifications 
required, and other conditions of employment. 

(c) Whenever the President, upon report and recommendation 
by the Administrator, shall find and declare that the rates of the 
compensation schedules of the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, are inadequate for any offices or positions under such 
act, as amended and extended, he may by Executive order estab- 
lish necessary schedules of differentials in the rates prescribed in 
such compensation schedules, but the differential in the compen- 
sation of any such office or position shall not exceed 25 percent 
of the minimum rate of the grade to which such office or position 
is allocated under such compensation schedules: Provided, That 
the provisions of this subsection shall be applicable only to such 
offices or positions haying the following characteristics: 

Offices or positions which are located at stations that are iso- 
lated, remote, or inaccessible when compared with stations at 
which offices or positions of the same character are usually lo- 
cated, or which involve physical hardships or hazards that are ex- 


cessive when compared with those usually involved in offices or 
positions of the same character, or which are located outside the 
States of the United States and the District of Columbia: Provided 
further, That nothing herein contained shall preclude the Admin- 
istrator from taking the factor of isolation, hardship, hazard, or 
foreign service into consideration in allocating a given class of 
offices or positions to a service and grade under the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, if such factor is uniformly involved in 
each office or position in the class, in which event no differential 
is authorized under this section. 

(d) Except as Congress may otherwise provide by law, the 
power granted to the President by this section shall not apply to 
the following: 

(i) Offices or positions in the Postal Service the compensation 
of which is fixed under an act of Congress approved February 
28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1033), as amended; 

(ii) Offices or positions of teachers, librarians, school-attendance 
officers, and employees of the community-center department under 
the Board of Education of the District of Columbia, the com- 
pensation of which is fixed under an act of Congress approved 
June 4, 1924 (43 Stat. 367), as amended; 

(iii) Offices or positions in the Metropolitan Police, in the fire 
department of the District of Columbia, and in the United States 
Park Police, the compensation of which is fixed under an act 
of Congress approved July 1, 1930 (46 Stat. 839); 

(iv) Commissioned officers and enlisted personnel in the mili- 
tary and naval services and the Coast Guard, and commissioned 
officers in the Public Health Service and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the compensation of which is fixed under an act of Con- 
gress approved June 10, 1922 (42 Stat. 625), as amended; 

(v) Offices or positions in the Government Printing Office the 
compensation of which is fixed under an act of Congress approved 
June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 658); 

(vi) Offices or positions of foreign-service officers in the Foreign 
Service of the United States the compensation of which is fixed 
under an act of Congress approved May 24, 1924 (43 Stat. 140), 
as amended; 

(vii) Offices or positions of clerks in the Foreign Service of the 
United States the compensation of which is fixed under an act of 
Congress approved February 23, 1931 (46 Stat. 1207); 

(viii) Offices or positions of commercial attachés, assistant com- 
mercial attachés, trade commissioners, and assistant trade com- 
missioners in the Foreign Commerce Service of the Department of 
Commerce, the compensation of which is fixed under an act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1394), as amended; 

(ix) Offices or positions of veriflers-openers-packers, clerks, 
guards, inspectors, station inspectors, and laborers in the Customs 
Service of the Treasury Department the compensation of which is 
fixed under an act of Congress approved May 29, 1928 (45 Stat. 
955), as amended; 

(x) Offices or positions of inspectors in the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of Labor the compensa- 
tion of which is fixed under an act of Congress approved May 29, 
1928 (45 Stat. 954), as amended; 

(xi) Offices or positions the duties of which are to serve as an 
officer or member of the crew of a vessel; and 

cag Masters or pon miona the 1 8 of which are to perform the 
work an apprentice, helper, or journeyman in a recognized trade 
or craft, or other skilled mechanical craft, or the work of an un- 
skilled, semiskilled, or skilled laborer, except that whenever such 
Offices or positions involve work in the regular custody, operation, 
or maintenance of a Government building, or other Government 
property, or work which is subordinate, incidental, or preparatory 
to work of a professional, scientific, or technical character, the 
President, upon a finding that the characteristics and working 
conditions of such offices or positions render them substantially 
the same as comparable offices or positions in the District of Co- 
lumbia included within the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
may by Executive order extend the provisions of such act to 
include them. 

Sec. 415. The President is authorized, after suitable investiga- 
tion by the Administrator, which shall include consultation with 
representatives of the heads of executive departments and inde- 
pendent agencies, in or under the jurisdiction of which the offices 
or positions hereinafter designated are located, and upon a finding 
that such action is necessary to the more efficient operation of 
the Government, to exclude, by Executive order, from the pro- 
visions of the Classification Act of 1923, as amended and extended 
under this act— 

Offices or positions on work which is financed jointly by the 
United States and a State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States (including the Philippine Islands), or political subdivision 
thereof, or cooperating persons or organizations outside the service 
of the Federal Government, and the pay of which is fixed under 
a cooperative agreement with the United States; offices or positions, 
none or only part of the compénsation of which is paid from funds 
of the United States; offices or positions filled by inmates, patients, 
students, or beneficiaries in Government institutions; offices or 
positions outside the States of the United States and the District 
of Columbia filled by natives of Territories or possessions of the 
United States (including the Philippine Islands) or foreign na- 
tionals; emergency or seasonal offices or positions in the field 
service, or other field offices or positions, the duties of which are 
of purely temporary duration, or which are required only for 
brief periods at intervals; and offices or positions filled by persons 
employed locally on a fee, contract, or piece-work basis who muy 
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lawfully perform their duties concurrently with their private pro- 
fession, business, or other employment and whose duties require 
only a portion of their time, where it is impracticable to ascertain 
or anticipate the proportion of time devoted to the service of the 
Federal Government. 

Sec. 416. When any extension of the Classification Act of 1928, 
as amended, becomes effective under this title— 

(a) The allocations of offices or positions to services, grades, and 
Classes shall be made as set forth in section 4 of the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, and in accordance with a uniform pro- 
cedure to be prescribed by the Administrator; and 

(b) The initial compensation of the incumbents of the offices 
or positions to which the provisions of the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, are extended under this title, shall be fixed in 
accordance with section 6 of the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, except that if an officer or employee is receiving compen- 
sation in excess of the maximum rate prescribed for the appropriate 
grade, no change by reason of this fact shall be made in his 
existing compensation so long as he continues to occupy the same 
Office or position, but the office or position shall be correctly allo- 
cated and when it becomes vacant the compensation attached 
thereto shall be brought within the compensation schedule, in 
accordance with existing law. 

Sec. 417. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent 
the promotion of an officer or employee from an office or position 
im one class to a vacant office or position in a higher class at any 
time in accordance with civil-service laws, and when so promoted 
the officer or employee shall receive compensation according to the 
schedule established for the class to which he is promoted. 


Part 5—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 418. The President is authorized to promulgate such rules, 
and the Administrator and the Board to prescribe such regulations, 
as may be necessary to enable them to exercise their respective 
functions under the provisions of this title. 

Src. 419. The personnel (including all officers and employees, 
except the Civil Service Commissioners) and property of, or per- 
taining to, the United States Civil Service Commission (including 
office equipment and official records on file therein or pertaining to 
the business thereof) are transferred to the Administrator, and 
thereafter all appointments to offices and positions in the Admin- 
istration shall be made in accordance with the civil-service laws, 
unless the President by Executive order shall except any such 
Offices or positions from the classified civil service under the 
authority of this act: Provided, That the transfer of such personnel 
shall be without change in classification or compensation, except 
that this requirement shall not operate after the end of the fiscal 
year during which the transfer becomes effective to prevent the 
adjustment of classification or compensation to conform to the 
duties to which such transferred personnel may be assigned: 
Provided further, That such of the personnel so transferred who 
do not already possess a classified civil-service status shall not 
acquire such status by reason of such transfer except (a) upon 
recommendation by the Administrator within 1 year after such 
personnel have been so transferred, and certification within such 
period by the Administrator that such personnel have served with 
merit for not less than 6 months prior to the transfer of such 
personnel, and (b) upon passing such suitable noncompetitive 
examinations as the Administrator may pr 

Sec. 420. Such portions of the unexpended balances of appro- 
priations or other funds available for the United States Civil 

Commission, the offices of the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and all other offices of such Commission, as the President shall 
deem necessary, are transferred to the Administration. Unex- 
pended balances of appropriations or other funds available for 
such Commission or offices, not so transferred t to the 
President's determination under this section, shall be impounded 
and returned to the Treasury. 

Sec. 421. (a) All laws, rules, regulations, remedies, privileges, 
permits, or orders made, issued, or granted by or in respect of 
the United States Civil Service Commission, the Civil Service 


force and effect, except insofar as directly in conflict with the 
provisions of this act, and shall be applicable in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as if the functions of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and officers of such Commission had not been transferred, until 
modified, superseded, revoked, or repealed. 

(b) All laws in force on the effective date of section 402 of this 
act referring to the United States Civil Service Commission, the 
three offices of Civil Service Commissioner, or any other offices of 
such 3 are amended in accordance with the provisions 
ot this a 

Sec, 422. No proceedings, hearings, investigations, or other mat- 
ters pending on the effective date of section 402 of this act shall 
abate by reason of the transfer made by that section but shall 
be continued and brought to determination in the administration. 

Sec, 423. No suit, action, or other proceeding by or against any 
officer or employee of the United States Civil Service Commission, 
or the Civil Service Commissioners, in his official capacity or in 
relati: 


of the transfer made by section 402 of this act. 
SEC. . Subject to such regulations as the President may 
from time to time prescribe, the President and the heads of the 
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executive departments and the managerial agencies of the Gov- 
ernment and the Civil Service Board, for the purposes of consul- 
tation, investigation, and research in connection with the exer- 
cise of functions vested in and imposed upon them by law, or 
(in the case of the heads of executive departments and the man- 
agerial agencies of the Government and the Civil Service Board) 
for the purposes of conducting such investigation or research as 
may be required of them by the President, are respectively au- 
thorized to appoint such experts and consultants, for such tem- 
porary periods, as may be necessary, and to fix their compensation 
without regard to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

Sec. 425. Where used in this title unless the context clearly 
indicates otherwise— 

(a) The term “agency” means any executive department, inde- 
pendent establishment, commission, legislative court, board, bu- 
reau, service, administration, authority, federally owned and con- 
trolled corporation, agency, division, or activity of the United 
States, whether in the District of Columbia or in the field service, 
or any office or part thereof, and shall include the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia, the Botanic Garden, 
Library of Congress, Library Building and Grounds, and the 
2 Institution: 

term independent agency” means an ency that is 
not within an executive department; ramen 

(c) The term “temporary agency” means (1) every agency which, 
at the time it was created, was intended to continue to function 
only during an emergency and has not, since, been given by law a 
permanent status, and (2) to every agency which will not function 
beyond a date fixed by law; 

(d) The term “managerial agency” means the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Civil Service Administration; 

(e) The term “federally owned and controlled corporation” 
means any corporation (whether incorporated by, or under the 
provisions of, an act of Congress, or under the laws of any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States, including the Philip- 
pine Islands or the District of Columbia), a majority of the stock 
of which is owned by the Federal Government and in which no 
member of the board of directors is elected or appointed by private 
interests; and 

(f) The term “functions” means any rights, privileges, powers, 
immunities, duties, authority, or functions. 

Sec. 426. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 427. The provisions of this title shall become effective 90 
days after its enactment. 

Sec, 428. If any provision of this act, or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of 
the act, and the application of such provision to other persons or 
circumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. WARREN (interrupting the reading of the bill). Mr. 
I ask unanimous consent that further reading of 
title IV be dispensed with. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
would this in any way avoid points of order or amendments? 

Mr. WARREN. Not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against section 420 on page 78 on the ground that it is a 
violation of clause IV of rule XXI. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Mean] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MEAD. The gentleman from New York is not 
anxious to be heard, but will abide by the ruling of the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Amendments are now in order to title IV. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Mean: On page 58, line 
21, after the comma, insert the following: “for a term of 15 
years.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Mean: On page 58, line 21, 
after the second comma, insert the following: “from a list of the 


three highest candidates certified as a result of examination as 
hereinafter provided.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr, Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Mean: On page 58, line 
22, strike out 81,000“ and insert in lieu thereof “$10,000.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Mean: On page 63, strike 
out lines 3 to 8, inclusive, and in line 9 strike out “(c)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(b)”. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Map: Page 63, line 18, 
after the period insert a sentence reading as follows: “Not more 
than four of the members of the Board shall be members of the 
same political party, and in making appointments members of 
different political parties shall be appointed as nearly as may be 
practicable.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr, Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Mean: On page 64, after 
line 24, insert a new section, section 409, reading as follows: 

“Sec. 409, The Board is further authorized, subject to the 
civil-service laws, to appoint a secretary and such other officers 
and employees as the Board deems necessary to enable it to 
exercise the functions vested in it by law; and the compensation 
of the secretary and of such officers and employees shall be fixed 
im accordance with the Classification Act of 1923, as amended.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Meran: On 
12 and 13, strike out the words “at the rate of $50 per day”, and 
on line 16 change “1,500” to “$2,500.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Mean: On page 67, line 11, 
strike out the following: “except from, or,” and strike out the 
comma which follows the word “into.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Mean to the substitute 
proposed by the committee: On page 67, line 10, immediately 
following the word “authorized”, insert the following words: “for 
a period of 2 years after the effective date of this act.’ 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment. I want to ask the gentleman from 
New York the purpose of offering the last amendment. As 
I understand the amendment, it would limit the authority 
of the Executive to cover employees into the civil service 
to a period of 2 years. That means that the present 
Executive would have that power but that his successor 
would not. 

Mr. MEAD. No. Imay explain to the gentleman that on 
the other day when I was explaining this provision of the 
bill, somebody called my attention to the fact that the Presi- 
dent was authorized to cover in and take out of the civil 
service, which would enable him to juggle various offices and 
employees so as to eventually eliminate civil-service em- 
ployees and cover into the civil service patronage appointees. 
It was also brought to my attention at that time that the 
authority in that section was unlimited, and would run for 
an indeterminate period of years, while the general authority 
given in title I of the reorganization bill ran for only 2 years. 
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This amendment is offered to further limit the Executive 
authority. 

Mr. MAPES. I may say to the gentleman from New York 
that I had an amendment prepared which I proposed to 
offer, if he had not offered his amendment, striking out the 
provision authorizing the President to take out of the classi- 
fied service those already in it. 

Mr. MEAD. I promised to offer such an amendment when 
it was brought to my attention. 

Mr. MAPES. I approved of that amendment of the gen- 
tleman but I do not approve of this amendment. It seems 
to me that the gentleman’s explanation of it is exactly in 
accord with the statement I have made. His amendment 
would authorize the President to cover into the civil serv- 
ice any employee not now in the classified service for a period 
of 2 years, but at the end of that 2 years the Executive would 
not have the power to do that; so that the gentleman pro- 
poses to give this authority to the present Chief Executive but 
not to his successors. May I ask the gentleman if that is not 
a proper construction of the effect of the amendment he has 
just offered? 

Mr. MEAD. Not at all; if I understand you. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment may again be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the committee amendment. 

Mr. MAPES. It seems to me that that clearly limits the 
authority of the President to cover employees into the clas- 
sified service by Executive order to 2 years. 

Mr. MEAD. In the transfer sections of the bill, we con- 
fer certain authority on the President for a 2-year period. 
In order to make this portion of the bill consistent with 
such portions of the bill, we limit the authority under this 
section to a 2-year period. 

Mr. MAPES. That is what I am trying to bring out, that 
the amendment limits the authority of the President to cover 
employees into the civil service by Executive order to 2 years. 

Mr. MEAD. That is the life of the first title of this bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. It would give this administration the 
authority to do it for 2 years, but it would deny that author- 
ity to the next administration. 

Mr. MEAD. Nothing would prevent the next Congress or 
the next administration from not only reenacting this sec- 
tion but an entirely new reorganization bill. 

Mr. MAPES. But we ought to be passing permanent and 
not temporary legislation as far as the civil service is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. MEAD. The idea is to restrict and secure action 
rather than delay. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most ridiculous amend- 
ments that has ever been concocted on the floor of this 
House. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My point of order is to the effect this 
amendment has been passed by this House in regular pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. TABER. No, it has not been. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan rose 
in opposition to the amendment and the Chair did not see 
the gentleman. Under the circumstances the request being 
submitted by the Chair under a misapprehension, in the 
opinion of the Chair, the amendment is properly pending 
before the committee. 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman, if you are going to adopt 
this sort of thing, if you are going to try to establish a power 
in the President not so much different from what he has 
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now and destroy the power of the Civil Service that has gone 
along for 50 years, that is all right. If that is the kind of 
a reorganization bill you are going to pass, that is all right. 
We will have a roll call on this thing in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. TABER) there were—ayes 126, noes 47. 

So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Man: On page 65, be- 
tween lines 1 and 2, insert the following: 

“(a) Formulate and hold an open, competitive examination 
consistent with the provisions of this title (which may be written, 
oral, or based on education and experience) of individuals whom 
the Board may believe suitable for consideration for appointment 
to the office of Administrator. Such examination shall be held as 
soon as is practicable after the appointment of the Board in con- 
nection with the first Administrator to be selected, and thereafter 


by the Board.” 

Change the lettering of the succeeding subdivision of this section 
to correspond to this amendment. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to gain just a moment’s time, 
I wish to read to you one or two items from the President’s 
message on reorganization last year: 

Now that we are out of the trough of the depression, the time 
has come to set our house in order. 

We had such a depression before 1937 that it was no time 
for him to have acted under the authority we had heretofore 
given him, but now that he was out of the depression he 
would act. Now that we are in a panic, it would seem to be 
a pretty good time to take his suggestion of last year and 
not act during a depression. 

The President also said he already had plenty of power, 
but he wanted more tools to carry out that power. He 
ended by saying: “As soon as you give me this power, I 
pledge myself to deal energetically and promptly according 
to your recommendations.” 

I may express the thought to you that today, in this de- 
pression, those words of his in June 1937 come to us with 
considerable weight. The people are indeed aroused because 
of this depression and do not wish him to act energetically 
now. Let him consider his own words of last year at the 
moment. It was his own decision not to act during a depres- 
sion. Again, how he has changed. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Warren] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] told us about that flood of wicked, vicious, and 
malicious propaganda which has been brought to bear upon 
us here in the House. There were others who told us about 
the prayerful, fearful, tearful, conscientious, and honest 
requests of our constituents. Whether that propaganda be- 
longs to one classification or the other depends on the way 
we are voting. The communications which I have received 
from my own district on this bill expressed, I know, the 
sincere belief of those who made them. 

It may be all right at this time to cali attention to the 
fact that two very distinguished gentlemen who undoubtedly 
know all about this legislation are not making an effort to 
influencé us unduly but just to advise us of what is in the 
bill. I refer to the Postmaster General, Mr. Farley, who has 
been calling so many of the Members; in fact, it might be 
said just “burning up” the telephone wires—we on this side 
feel slighted that he has not called some of us occasionally— 
and I refer to Mr. West, the President’s contact man, who 
has been doing the House Restaurant the honor this noon 
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and all afternoon of lunching down there with so many of 
the Members and advising them of what is in the bill. 

As the day comes to a close, certainly Mr. West must con- 
cede that he at least is not ill fed, and, no doubt, the Mem- 
bers who have listened to his arguments, which surely have 
been confined to the merits of the bill, must feel intel- 
lectually uplifted. 

There is no intimation on my part that there is anything 
improper about the efforts which these gentlemen have been 
putting forth, because assuredly no one worthy to hold a seat 
in the House, who has intelligence enough to form a judg- 
ment or backbone enough to follow his own judgment, would 
ever object to anything of that kind; nor would anyone inti- 
mate, unless it might be the Secretary of the Interior or 
Attorney General Jackson, speaking for the President, that 
one would be influenced by any improper suggestions which 
someone less conscientious than these two gentlemen might 
make to a Member as to the manner in which he should vote. 

One thing is certain—that if this bill is defeated and if the 
motion to recommit prevails, even the President, in his wis- 
dom, cannot say that Representatives were “purchased.” 

I am sure neither of these gentlemen would offer any im- 
proper inducement to cause any Member to change his vote. 

I recall that on June 5, 1937, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Mavertck]—and I have asked him to be here because 
I want to pay him a compliment—went up to Detroit and 
made a speech there, the purpose of which was to free the 
economic slaves of Ford, who receive an average wage of 
$7.26 per day, where the average annual income is some- 
thing over $1,300, while in his own State it is something 
like $500. 

I also recall how he announced here first, if I understood 
him correctly, that he was against the bill, but afterward he 
saw the light. He put in the Appendix of the Recorp, page 
1407, the statement that he had secured from the Housing 
Administration $3,600,000 for San Antonio. 

I know the fact that that money was given to his home 
town did not have anything to do with his change of mind, 
and I do not want anyone to suggest that that is in my 
mind, but the allocation was made and it convinced the 
gentleman from Texas, perhaps, that those who are dis- 
tributing the taxpayers’ money were using judgment and 
discretion and putting the money in the right place. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I believe it is merely a coincidence that 
they gave the gentleman from Texas $3,600,000 on yesterday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. The $9,000,000 that went. into 
Idaho was a coincidence, and so is this. 

Whether Earl Browder, Communist candiđate for Presi- 
dent, who recently returned from Russia with full knowledge 
of conditions existing there, called upon the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Maverick] and so explained the provisions of 
this bill and presented the arguments which convinced the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maverick] that he should sup- 
port this bill, or whether it was the result of mature delibera- 
tion and consideration on his part is really immaterial. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAVERICK] is very con- 
scientious and only changes his mind for the best of reasons. 
The granting of the $3,600,000 by the Housing Administration 
at this time is only a coincidence. 

This is the only thought I would leave with you that, after 
all, we are not for this measure because the President is for 
it or because he is against it, not at all, although some of 
the gentlemen, like the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ey who stands smiling at my elbow, make up their minds 

t way. 

I try to represent my people. I have in mind, as we all 
have in mind and, if we speak the truth, will admit, our 
political futures and, if we are to return and represent the 
thought of our people, we must now, by our votes on this 
measure, give expression to their convictions. 

When I go back in November for reelection, the President 
will not be in my district to vote. I will have to account 
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not to him but to my people as to whether I have exercised 
correctly, honestly, and intelligently the trust they have 
placed in me. 

The people of my district, in overwhelming majority, are 
against this bill because they fear this administration. I 
am against it because I believe that it would tend toward 
the establishment of a dictatorship and, with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Maverick], I believe that Congress 
should no longer be a door mat; that we should make an 
effort to regain our self-respect, as he advised on March 4, 
1938 (RECORD, p. 2885). 

Happy indeed am I to be able to vote in accordance with 
the desires of the people of my district and at the same 
time express my own convictions. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask my colleagues to vote this amendment down. 

This is on the subject of civil service about which I feel 
most keenly, and, I assure you, most sincerely. 

I know the Civil Service Commission was created by 
President Cleveland, on the public clamor in favor of it as 
a consequence of the assassination of President Garfield by 
a disappointed office seeker for the purpose of having a 
recruiting agency to determine the qualification and the 
fitness of people who would apply for Government positions. 
On this subject I have addressed public assemblages with 
frequency and believe I possess both acquired knowledge and 
experience. Their fitmess and qualifications were deter- 
mined originally by nothing other than open and competi- 
tive examination. An eligible register was established and 
the three highest names were certified to the appointing 
officer. This was the condition of fair play that enabled me 
to leave the farm and the country schoolroom and, under 
a Republican administration, qualify for a classified job. I 
passed the examination and was appointed, and I can 
assure the Membership of this House that not a single 
politician knew anything about it, and I was appointed under 
the administration of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Not at this moment, but I 
shall yield later. 

I want to state also that I passed a civil service examina- 
tion on another occasion, again in competition with seven 
people, one of whom qualified with me, for the job to which 
I was advanced. 

I am strong for the merit system. I am strong for open, 
competitive examination. I had to come here to ascertain 
what an unassembled examination and what a noncompeti- 
tive examination is. 

This amendment has been offered, and so far as I know 
or can ascertain, this is the first attempt to write into law 
and legalize the racket which the Civil Service Commission 
has established by certain regulations of certifying, based 
on a piece of paper, showing what a man is supposed to 
know without determining by a merit system what he does 
know. I have heretofore said that merit has been thrown 
out of the window by the Civil Service Commission and I 
know I could no longer qualify under the examinations that 
are now in vogue. I could no longer under present methods 
qualify for a position, for which the Government of the 
United States both by training and experience has abun- 
dantly qualified me, and I appeal to you on this particular 
occasion and at this moment, when the question before you 
is of legalizing this racket and permitting it to continue by 
not wiping it out but instead writing it into the law of the 
land for the first time, that the Civil Service Commission 
can accept a certificate of qualification. I appeal to you to 
stand with me and vote against this amendment. 

I want to call your attention to something else that has 
crept into the system, something I did not know existed 
until it came to my notice with respect to the Naval Academy 
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at Annapolis. I find the Naval Academy at Annapolis has 
adopted the same system. They now accept from candidates 
for the Naval Academy, the filing of certain certificates of 
credits which may be accepted to admit them to the 
academy, to the prejudice of the other fellow who is on the 
list expecting a break by getting a chance through the failure 
of a preferential nominee to qualify, to the first or second or 
third alternate in case the principal does not pass. 

I appeal to you, in a spirit of fair play, especially to those 
who believe there should be merit in these examinations 
and that the merit system should continue to exist, that 
you stand with me and help to vote this amendment down. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. When the gentleman 
passed the civil-service examination under a Republican ad- 
ministration, was it necessary for him to get the endorse- 
ment of any ward heeler or political boss in any State? 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota that, born, reared, and residing in the 
country on a farm and teaching a country public school I 
had never heard of a ward heeler or a political boss. I ap- 
plied to the United States Civil Service Commission for per- 
mission to take the examination without knowing to whom 
else to apply and I received blanks in return which I filled 
out and returned. I was notified when the examination 
was to be held. I went to the city of Philadelphia and took 
the examination in April, and the following June I was noti- 
fied I had passea fourth highest in my State of Pennsylvania, 
and was appointed in July. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. And the gentleman got the 
job without any political pressure? 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. There was no politician, so 
far as I know, who knew anything about it. 

Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. FORD of Caifornia. I happen to have taken the same 
examination under the Cleveland administration, was quali- 
fied, and was never approached by anybody, political or 
otherwise. 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. I was too young then, but 
followed in the same honestly applied merit system a few 
years later. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Moser of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 108, noes 41. 

So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Mean: On page 68, be- 
ginning in line 6, strike out all of said line except the words 
“status, except”, and strike out also all of lines 7 to 13, inclusive, 
and part of line 14 to and including (b). 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Man: On page 68, line 
18, strike out the words “and excepting from.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Man: Page 74, line 2, 
before the semicolon, insert a comma and the following: “ex- 
cept that the President may by Executive order extend the pro- 
visions of the Classification Act of 1923 as amended to offices or 
positions in the Bureau of Lighthouses.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Meran: Page 77, line 7. 
after the period, add the following: “nor shall anything in this 
act be construed to prevent the application of the existing vet- 
erans’ preference provision in civil-service laws, Executive orders, 
and rulings.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Mrap: On page 77, strike 
out all of lines 22 and 23 and that portion of line 24 which 
precedes the colon, and the colon, and change the comma at the 
end of line 21 to a colon. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said during debate on 
this bill about the attitude of Members of the House chang- 
ing on certain provisions of the bill since last summer. 
While the committee has been offering amendment after 
amendment on this civil-service provision the thought has 
been going through my mind whether or not the committee 
has found all these mistakes since they reported the bill last 
summer. They have been coming up so rapidly that I am 
sure no Member of the House except those who are on the 
committee or somebody who has studied the civil service very 
closely have any conception at all about what all these amend- 
ments are. Are they just merely clarifying amendments? 
Are they amendments offered merely for the purpose of 
clearing up situations that were not very clear in the original 
draft? I would like to ask the gentleman from New York 
that question. t 

Mr. MEAD. Ishall be very glad to answer the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. I may say to him that I held a series of 
conferences with personnel representatives who might in any 
way be concerned with this legislation. Many of these 
amendments were presented by those representatives, passed 
upon by the committee, and either modified or accepted in 
their original form, Many of them, of course, are perfecting 
amendments. In some cases where one amendment is made 
to a certain section of the bill it necessitates changes in other 
sections of the bill. They are amendments that have re- 
ceived the approval of the personnel groups affected by this 
bill. They serve either to make the bill stronger or to re- 
turn to the original recommendations that were made when 
the bill was presented to the House. 

Mr. BOILEAU. All of these changes have been recom- 
mended to the committee since the bill was reported out by 
the committee; is that right? 

Mr. MEAD. Since the original working draft was pre- 
sented. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Since the bill was reported to the com- 
mittee last summer; is not that the fact? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; that is substantially correct. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is the point I am trying to make on 
the floor this afternoon. 

Mr.MEAD. Some were made last summer before adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I am trying to make this point—that the 
Committee on Organization, following a policy laid down by 
the administration, considered this matter behind closed 
doors. The Members of the House were not given an oppor- 
tunity to come before that committee and express their views 
on reorganization; and I submit to the Members of the House 
that had there been full and extensive hearings on this civil- 
service provision, as well as the other provisions, it is very 
likely that additional amendments would be offered here 
today. 

Mr. GIFFORD and Mr. COCHRAN rose. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I must yield first to the chairman of the 
select committee. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Did the gentleman from Wisconsin ever 
make a request to appear before our committee? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I made requests on numerous occasions 
to appear in support of an amendment to consolidate the 
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Army and the Navy. That is the only thing on which I 
made a definite request to appear before the gentleman’s 
committee, and the gentleman will not dispute that, I am 
sure. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The bill to which the gentleman refers 
is pending before the Committee on Expenditures, not before 
the Select Committee on Government Organization, and I 
told the gentleman that when this bill is out of the way 
something might be done about the other bill. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I appreciate that and I had not intended 
to go into that, but I did make that request of the gentleman 
as soon as this committee was organized, that I would like to 
have an opportunity to appear before his committee. I did 
not expect that he would give me that opportunity and I do 
not take it in any way as a personal matter and I hope my 
distinguished friend will do so now, because I know it is the 
policy to turn down everybody who requested an opportunity. 
I would like to ask the gentleman whether any Member of 
Congress was given an opportunity to be heard? 

Mr, COCHRAN. I do not know of any Member of Con- 
gress who wanted to come before the select committee. 
They did not ask me. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman’s committee did not have 
public hearings, did it? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The Members of Congress did not ask 
me for a hearing, and it was not up to me to circularize the 
entire membership of the House. 

Mr. BOILEAU. There were no public hearings of the 
committee, were there? If I am in error, I should like to 
retract my statement. 

4 COCHRAN. The joint committee held hearings for 
ys. 

Mr. BOILEAU. But not public hearings. I know that 
was the policy laid down by the administration and the 
committee has followed it. There is no thought in my mind 
to differ with the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, but 
I do say that the fact that after this bill was brought out in 
the open and they brought all these amendments here, shows 
that they made a mistake in the first place by not giving the 
people an opportunity to be heard, and the same thing 
applies to the other titles of the bill. 

Mr, GIFFORD. If the gentleman will carefully follow 
these amendments which have just been offered he will see 
that they are all strictly political. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I gathered there was a lot of that in- 
volved, but I was not sure. I do say that there are amend- 
ments that most of us here are passing on rapidly, and we 
do not know why they are offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Mean: Page 82, line 10, 
change the period to a comma and add the following words to 
the section: “Except that the provisions of sections 402 (a), 403, and 
404, and 414 to 420, inclusive, shall not become effective until im- 
mediately after the Administrator provided for in this title has 
been inducted into office.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TABER. Those references were all to title 4 of this 
bill? 

Mr. MEAD. They refer to sections in title 4; they are 
necessary changes as a result of amendments adopted, 

Mr. TABER. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I rise to ask if the committee will 
accept an amendment that I shall introduce when I am recog- 
nized. The amendment will write into the law that the new 
civil-service administration or commission, whatever it is to 
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be called, shall be exempted from the provisions of title I; that 
is, that it cannot be transferred to any other department, but 
it shall be kept as a separate department, like the Veterans’ 
Administration. The committee accepted the amendment, 
for which I was very glad, to exempt the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration from provisions of the bill. The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Mezan] said yesterday, or words to that effect, that 
the civil service would be exempted; but I can find nothing 
in the bill that will exempt the civil service from being trans- 
ferred or taken over by another executive Department. Will 
the gentleman accept such an amendment? 

Mr. MEAD. The gentleman in charge of the civil service 
section of the bill believes very much in the lady's proposal. 
He will have to inquire as to the attitude of the chairman 
of the committee, which he will gladly do in urging his 
acceptance of the gentlewoman’s amendment. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I thank the gentleman 
very much. Will the chairman of the committee accept 
the amendment? Will the chairman of the committee 
write into the law that the Civil Service Commission should 
be exempted from the provisions of title I? In other words, 
that it shall not be taken over by any executive Department, 
but shall be kept a separate department like the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gen- 
tlewoman has any reason to fear it will ever be taken over 
and placed in a Department. We are providing for an 
independent set-up. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is an independent set-up, but it had to be exempted 
from inclusion in title I. I want the exemption of the civil 
service written into law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

d: t posed by Mr. Map, from the committee, to the 
5 by the committee to S. 331, viz: On page 
77, following line 7, insert a new section 419, reading as follows: 

“Sec. 419. Section 9 of the Classification Act of 1923, as amended 
(42 Stat. 1490, U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 669), is hereby 
further amended by adding at the end thereof the following 

h: 

= Bucer such regulations as may be prescribed by the Civil 
Service Administrator with the approval of the President— 

„There shall be established in each Department one or more 
boards of review, each of which shall be composed of three or 
more members, the chairman to be designated by the Civil Service 
Administrator and the other members to be designated by the 
head of the De ent concerned. The boards of review shall 
meet at the call of their respective chairmen for the purpose of 
considering the passing upon the merits of such efficiency ratings 
assigned to employees as may be submitted to such boards of 
review as hereinafter provided. Any employee shall, upon writ- 
ten request to the chairman of the appropriate board of review 
of his Department, be entitled, as a matter of right, to a hearing 
and a review by such board of review of his efficiency rating. 
After such hearing, the board of review may make such adjust- 
ments in any such efficiency rating as it may find to be proper.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mrab for the committee: Page 68, 
line 2, strike out the period, insert a semicolon and the following: 
“Provided, That in prescribing rules and regulations affecting 
qualifications for positions in the classified civil service which 
involve the administration of laws relat: to labor conditions 
and relations, practical experience in industry shall be a major 
requirement.” 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been some talk about the religious 
question having been injected into this issue. I hold in my 
hand a telegram from a Protestant cousin of mine who lives 
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in Houston, Tex., J. Earnest Stack, founder, Christian Ameri- 
can movement. J. Earnest Stack is against the bill. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the gentleman is not speaking to the 
pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not heard sufficient of 
the gentleman’s remarks to say whether he has or not. The 
Chair is confident that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Stack] will proceed in order. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Chairman, Rev. Edward Lodge Curran, 
president, International Catholic Truth Society, 407 Bergen 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is against this bill and he does not 
want any part of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FULLER: Page 77, line 7, after the 
period at the end of the sentence, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“(a) Notwithstanding any provision of law to the contrary, 
hereafter all vacancies in the offices of postmasters of the first, 
second, and third classes shall be filled as hereinafter provided, by 
appointment by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and such postmasters so appointed shall hold their 
offices for a term of 4 years. Whenever a vacancy occurs in the 
office of postmaster of the first, second, or third class as the result 
of (1) death, (2) resignation, (3) removal, (4) retirement, or (5) 
expiration of term, the President may reappoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, the incumbent, if he qualifies in 
a noncompetitive examination held by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, or, by and with the consent of the Senate, he may appoint a 
classified civil-service employee serving in the post office in which 
the vacancy occurs and ha 


the General, may 
request the Civil Service Commission to hold an open competitive 
examination to test the fitness of applicants to fill such vacancy, 
and the Civil Service Commission shall certify the results thereof 
to the President who shall appoint, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, one of the three highest eligibles to fill the 
vacancy. No person shall be eligible for appointment under this 
section unless such person has actually resided within the delivery 
of the office to which he is appointed, or within the city or town 
where the same is situated, for 1 year next preceding the date of 
such appointment, if the person appointed is an incumbent or a 
classified civil-service employee; or for 1 year preceding the date 
fixed for the close of receipt of applications for examination if the 
appointment is made after competitive examination. 

“(b) Postmasters of the fourth class shall be held and considered 
inferior officers under the Federal Constitution, and shall be ap- 
pointed by the Postmaster General. Whenever a vacancy occurs 
in any office of postmaster of the fourth class for which the an- 
nual compensation is $500 or more (except offices in Alaska, Canal 
Zone, Guam, Hawali, Philippines, Puerto Rico, and Samoa), the 
Postmaster General shall request the Civil Service Commission to 
hold an open competitive examination to test the fitness of appli- 
cants to fill such vacancy, and the Civil Service Commission shall 
certify the results thereof to the Postmaster General, who shall 
appoint one of the three highest eligibles to fill the vacancy. No 
person appointed to a vacancy in the office of postmaster of the 
fourth class as the result of an open competitive examination 
shall be removable except for cause as provided in the civil-service 
laws. 

“(c) The Postmaster General shall notify the General Account- 
ing Office of all occurrences of vacancies in, and appointments to, 
all offices of postmaster.” 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order, 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane to the title to 
which it is offered or to the billitself. The title refers to the 
civil-service classification. The amendment deals with ap- 
pointments not made by the civil service but made on a 
patronage basis. It is not germane either to the title or to 
the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard in 
opposition to the point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, all of section 4 deals with the personnel of 
the Government and it further provides how they may be 
appointed through the civil service. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas merely seis up additional 
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standards for the appointment of another set of Government 
employees; therefore, I do not see how the point of order can 
be good. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The ques- 
tion as to the basis of appointment, of course, is not one for 
the Chair to pass upon at this time. The question is whether 
or not the amendment is germane to the title under con- 
sideration at the present time. 

This title deals generally with the personnel of the execu- 
tive Departments of the Government. The Chair may say 
that he has been informed the amendment would be offered, 
so the Chair had an opportunity to study the precedents 
in order to pass upon any point of order that might be 
advanced. 

The title now under consideration authorizes the covering 
into the civil service of officers and employees of the Govern- 
ment, as well as exempting from the operations of the provi- 
sions of the title certain other positions. The pending 
amendment pertains to the appointment of personnel in the 
Post Office Department and provides the standards to be 
followed in making selections for positions in that Depart- 
ment. 

It is the opinion of the Chair that the amendment is 
germane to the title, and for the reasons stated the Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have 
offered is exactly what the law provides now and what it 
has been almost since the birth of this Government, both 
under Democratic and Republican rule, with the exception 
of an Executive order that has been made by the President. 

This amendment is what is known as the Faddis bill. The 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania is entitled to 
all the credit of this, although he thinks it is bad policy to 
offer it at this time. Many of us have acted in conjunction 
with him and he has led the fight on the bill which he 
introduced. The bill was submitted to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, approved unanimously by that 
committee, and has been reported back to the House. I 
refer to H. R. 8037. 

I believe, as do many others who favor this proposition, 
that no opportunity should be presented to pass a civil- 
service law affecting postmasters without our taking advan- 
tage of the right we all have and have had for years. In 
other language, they ought not to pass a bill here affecting 
civil service and affecting those who are going to be ap- 
pointed and the manner of their selection without our having 
a voice in saying how they are to be selected, and that is 
what this amendment provides. 

We have some opposition possibly. I have always heard 
from the Republicans about this provision, but the Repub- 
lican Party since its birth has been the best organized insti- 
tution politically the world has ever known. But they 
slipped, and they slipped bad. We might just as well con- 
cede that the Post Office Department, which is one of the 
best, if not the best administered and efficient Department 
in the Federal Government, is now and has always been 
political, as far as postmasters are concerned. Why, if the 
Republicans were by some mysterious power to come into 
office again in the executive branch, as soon as they came 
in they would revoke the Executive order if the President 
had it existing. 

Woodrow Wilson was the first one to get away from that 
practice, and he issued a similar Executive order. When 
Harding came in he revoked the order, and when Coolidge 
came in he continued the same law, and Hoover did the 
same. We now are in the position where our constituents 
understand and know that the postmasterships are the 
patronage of Congressmen. Our Chief Executive in an un- 
guarded moment in a campaign promised to issue an Execu- 
tive order that took these appointments away from us, but 
by the eternal, we want them back and we are going to have 
them back. [Applause.] 

I may say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fappis], who objected to bringing up this amendment, that 
the bill may be defeated but that will not hurt his bill a 
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bit. He said this bill might go into conference and stay 
there so long we could not get this proposition passed. I 
say to him I believe I speak for the leadership of this House 
when I say that if the bill stays too long in conference we 
will pass the gentleman’s bill and send it to the Senate, 
because we are going to go back to living the way we used 
te, even under the Republicans, and under a good old Demo- 
cratic administration. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am pleased to see there are some things 
about this bill the gentleman does not want to refer to 
the Executive, and that he wants to retain some power in 
the Congress. 

Mr. FULLER. I believe the gentleman is in favor of it, 
too. 
This is the situation. When we are called upon to ap- 
point postmasters, say in one of my towns, for instance, 
under this Executive order under which the civil-service 
provisions apply a lot of clerks pass upon the question of 
whether or not the applicants can answer the technical 
questions just exactly right. They might get a brain 
truster in there and he would be at the head of the list 
or second or third, whereas the most successful and influ- 
ential citizen of the town, who had made a success in busi- 
ness and who could make a success in the post office, could 
not even get by the examination. 

We want our former rights restored, and we are going to 
have it. [Applause.] 

I appeared before the committee the other day with my 
good friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FADDIS], 
advocating this bill. The press carried the statement that 
I was not for civil service and was not for the merit sys- 
tem. They did not get that right. I never made a state- 
ment like that. I have always been for civil service, true 
civil service, but not strict civil service for postmasters. I 
am for the merit system and I have always been for it, but 
I am not for passing any law that will give our Executive 
or the next one who may come into office the power to 
take away from us a right we have had ever since this 
Government was created. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Arkansas, in every word he uttered in regard 
to the appointment of postmasters, but I have worked for 
a year to bring this bill out in order that the Members of 
the House who are concerned in this matter might have 
an opportunity to secure more satisfactory arrangements in 
regard to the appointment of postmasters than those now 
prevailing. As much as I believe in this postmaster bill, 
I do not believe this reorganization bill is the proper vehicle 
to carry it through. I do not believe in jeopardizing a bill 
in which such a large percentage of the membership of this 
House is concerned by inserting it into a bill the provisions 
of which will last for only 2 years. When we write this 
bill into law those of us who have worked so long and so 
faithfully upon it hope it will endure longer than 2 years. 
We do not want to run the chance of having the pending 
bill tied up in conference and then fail and leave us in- 
sufficient time to pass this bill. We do not want to run the 
chance of having this amendment eventually stricken in 
conference. Then it would be too late to get the other bill 
through. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULLER. The gentleman made the statement this 
bill would be effective for only 2 years. The gentleman 
evidently is mistaken on that, and I know he is, because 
what we are effecting is real substantive law as far as this 
provisions of the civil service is concerned. Switching execu- 
tive functions from one department to another is the only 
thing that has to be done in 2 years. Title I is to be effec- 
tive for 2 years, but this title is not limited to that time. 

Mr. FADDIS. If I am wrong I stand corrected, but I 
certainly wish to appeal to the membership of this com- 
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mittee not to put the postmaster bill on the reorganization 
bill as an amendment. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I may say I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and that commit- 
tee is in favor of this legislation. - I am in favor of it, too, 
but does not the gentleman feel it is very inconsistent for 
anyone who expects to vote for this reorganization bill to 
offer this amendment? 

Mr. FADDIS. I certainly do, and I again appeal to the 
membership of the committee who are interested in this 
legislation not to allow it to be tacked upon this reorganiza- 
tion bill and jeopardize its final enactment. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I moy? to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss at this time the 
merits of the method by which postmasters should be ap- 
pointed. The Members of this House, of course, know how 
I feel about that. I do want to point out to you one defect 
in the procedure which this bill sets up. It proposes to 
continue appointments by the President of the United States, 
with confirmation by the United States Senate, and to have 
the Civil Service Commission certify three names for this 
purpose. I call your attention to the fact that unless the 
President of the United States has changed his opinion the 
bill would not be effective because he can continue to appoint 
No. 1 on the list and you cannot control the appointment of 
the President of the United States. But what I do want to 
say about this procedure here is this: It is an attempt on the 
part of certain people in this House to embarrass the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania and myself, both at one time, be- 
cause we have opposed certain features of this reorganiza- 
tion proposal, and I say to you you cannot control my vote 
that way. If you beat this motion or if you carry this mo- 
tion, it is not going to have any effect on my position with 
reference to the legislation, and I do not believe you can 
intimidate the gentleman from Pennsylvania either by this 
method. [Applause.] 

Mr. è 
yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. In just a minute. 

This just confirms the suspicion I have had about this 
civil-service title all along. It does not follow the recom- 
mendation of the President of the United States; it does not 
follow the recommendation of the Brownlow committee; 
it sets up a patronage administrator, instead of a civil-service 
administrator, and now they want to extend it to post- 
masters. [Applause.] 

This is all I want to say about it. This is not a civil- 
service amendment that you are putting on here. It isa 
patronage amendment added to a bill which creates a 
patronage dictator for the civil service. [Applause.] 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it was indicated by my distinguished friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fappis] that probably this amend- 
ment, if it were adopted to this bill, would be limited by the 
2-year provision in title I of the bill. I think if you will ex- 
amine the bill which is before the House for consideration 
you will find that the only 2-year limitation in it is in title I. 
This amendment, if adopted, will be adopted to title IV of 
the bill, and I think you will agree with me, it will not be 
limited and will become permanent law. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
on that point? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I will. 

Mr. BOILEAU. If I understood it correctly, the commit- 
tee offered an amendment here this afternoon putting a 2- 
year limitation in title IV, and I believe the gentleman is in 
error. 

Mr. FULLER. Not to this matter. 

Mr. BOILEAU. It was title IV. 

Mr. MEAD. That was with respect to the President’s 
right to cover into the civil service certain exempted posi- 
tions, and that does not apply in this case. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. BOILEAU. I know there was such an amendment to 
the civil-service title. 

Mr. NICHOLS. If this be the case, and I am convinced it 
is, I certainly think this House should adopt this amendment 
regardless of what you expect to do on the final consideration 
of this bill, whether you expect to vote for or against it. If 
this measure is to become a law, this is the first opportunity 
that has been presented to the House to take back unto 
itself that thing which was taken away from it by an Execu- 
tive order. 

Now, whether or not it is a benefit or a detriment to a 
Congressman to have any voice in making recommendations 
from among the top three men or the top three persons who 
are submitted as eligibles on a post-office examination, as the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. FULLER] has said heretofore, 
this has been a custom of long standing and, I for one, will 
yield to no man in the Government of the United States in 
my ability to pick the best man to serve as the postmaster 
of a post office in my district, and I just do not think there 
is a man serving in the Government in Washington, be he 
in any position, who can possibly know as much about the 
qualifications of a man in my district as I can know, and 
I do not think you can put down figures and writing on 
paper and examine that paper and find out as much about 
a man as his neighbors who live with him every day know 
about him. I submit to you it is not a fair test of a man’s 
ability to be a good postmaster to determine whether or not 
he can pass a political examination. He might be the in- 
tellectual giant of your community and at the same time 
might have other qualifications which would make him abso- 
lutely unfiit to serve the public of that community in the 
capacity of postmaster. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. The gentleman is aware of the fact that we 
have a bill on the calendar that deals with this subject? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I am. 

Mr. MEAD. Does not the gentleman believe that would 
be the proper time to discuss the matter? 

Mr. NICHOLS, I will say to my friend, the chairman of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, I want 
to compliment his committee for reporting out this bill, and 
so far as I am concerned I cannot possibly see the difference 
between passing the identical bill, as an amendment to this 
bill, and passing it as a separate measure. I simply cannot 
see the distinction. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. Upon the question of a man’s qualification 
to be postmaster in any particular community, who knows 
any better about whether he is qualified or not qualified 
from a moral or intellectual standpoint than the Con- 
gressman from that district? 

Mr. NICHOLS. That is the point exactly that I have 
just made. I think this amendment should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULLER]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, on that I de- 
mand a division. 

The Committee divided; and there were—ayes 113, noes 95. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. FULLER 
and Mr. GIFFORD to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 123, noes 103. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. RaMsprcx: Strike out all of sections 401 and 
402 (a) on pages 58 and 59 and insert: 

“Sec, 401. There shall be in the United States Civil Service 
Commission the position of administrator who shall be appointed 
by the Commission, subject to the civil-service laws, and his 


shall be fixed in accordance with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, The administrator shall be a person specially qualified 
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for the office of administrator by reason of his executive and ad- 
ministrative qualifications, with particular reference to his actual 
experience in, or his knowledge of, accepted practices in respect to 
the functions vested in and imposed upon that office by law. In 
accordance with regulations made by the Commission he shall 
exercise all of the executive functions of the Commission, but shall 
not exercise the semilegislative, the semijudicial, or the appellate 
powers of the Commission. The Commission is authorized to 
employ for the purpose a board of special examiners to test appli- 
cants for the position of administrator.” 

On page 60, line 11, strike out the figures 402“ and insert the 
figures 401.“ 

On page 60, lines 22 and 23, strike out Administration“ and 
insert “Commission 

On page 62, line 8, strike out “Administration” and insert 

“Commission.” 

On page 62, line 24, strike out “Administration” and Insert 
“Commission.” 

Strike out all of sections 404, 405, 406, 407, 408, 409, and 410. 

On page 77, line 10, strike out Board“ and insert “Commission.” 

Strike out section 419, section 420, section 421, section 422, and 
section 423. 

On page . line 10, strike out “Civil Service Board” and insert 
“Commissio: 

On page 80, line 15, strike out “Civil Service Board” and insert 
“Commission.” 

On page 81, line 17, strike out “Civil Service Administration” 
and insert “United States Civil Service Commission.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. Is there anything in this amendment that 
reenacts in any degree anything like section 420 about 
unexpended balances, or anything of that nature? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, the Committee has no 
desire to limit debate, but desires to cooperate with the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. Has the gentleman from Georgia any 
suggestion to make with reference to time? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Ten minutes is all that I want. 

Mr. TABER. I suggest to the gentleman that debate be 
limited to 15 minutes, and that the gentleman from Missouri 
take 5 minutes in opposition. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mean] desires 10 minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate be limited to 30 minutes, 15 minutes to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK] and 
15 minutes by the gentleman from New York [Mr. MEAD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. If I may have the attention of the Committee, I can 
explain in a very few words the difference between the com- 
mittee bill as now amended and the amendment which I 
have offered. With the amendments in the committee bill 
which the gentleman from New York [Mr. Map! offered 
and which were accepted, the only practical difference is 
that under his plan there is a seven-person bipartisan board 
with a new set-up or staff, in addition to the Civil Service 
Commission’s present staff, and there is a single administra- 
tor appointed by the President from a list furnished after a 
competitive examination held by the advisory board. If I 
fail to state the thing correctly, I hope the gentleman from 
New York will correct me. The plan I suggest is to retain 
the present three-person bipartisan commission and instruct 
that commission to select an administrator by a civil-service 
examination, and I transfer to that administrator the execu- 
tive functions of the civil-service law. The plan which I 
suggest to the committee will save money and will leave the 
control of the administrator in the hands of the bipartisan 
commission. Under the plan of the committee on reorgani- 
zation, after the administrator is once appointed, he is en- 
tirely under the control of the person who happens to be 
President of the United States. He can be removed at any 
time, notwithstanding the fact that they have inserted a 
term of 15 years, and I do not think anybody will dispute 
that statement. To my mind, there is a difference in prin- 
ciple between these two plans. The plan of the gentleman 
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from New York, according to my view, gives you an adminis- 
trator who is a political servant of the party in power, sub- 
ject to removal at any time by the party in power, his suc- 
cessor to be appointed by the party in power. Under the 
plan which I am suggesting, we retain bipartisan control of 
the Civil Service Commission from the top to the bottom, 
and we do not permit any partisanship to get into the question. 

The theory of the Brownlow report, of course, was that we 
were going to have a nonpartisan administration. I never 
have seen any such animal in connection with our Federal 
Government, and I do not expect to live long enough to see 
any such thing. I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I believe 
the vast majority of the people who are interested in a 
proper personnel system in the Federal Government prefer 
to have bipartisan control of the civil service. 

I have no quarrel with those here who do not believe in 
civil service. My friend from Pennsylvania and my friend 
from Oklahoma who spoke here a few minutes ago are two 
of those who do not believe in civil service. They have as 
much right to that opinion as I have to the contrary; but 
if we are to have civil service, let us have one that is not 
partisan and that is not subjected to the party that is in 
power. May I remind my friends on this side of the House 
again that we cannot afford to legislate with the idea that 
we are always going to have Democratic control of this Goy- 
ernment. I hope we shall; I am for it; but I cannot cast my 
vote to place this administrator solely under the control of 
the party in power, realizing, as I do, that if we perpetrate 
that sort of fraud on the civil service we cannot complain if 
the Republicans take control of it when they do come into 
power. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Committee 
may see fit to adopt the amendment which I have offered, 
which places control of the executive functions in the hands 
of one man, but subject to the bipartisan board which con- 
trols the whole set-up. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECE. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman from Georgia is the 
very able chairman of the House Committee on the Civil 
Service, and I trust the committee will agree to his amend- 
ment. Does the gentleman believe there is any saving in the 
administrator over the bipartisan commission from the 
standpoint of finances? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No; there is not. As a matter of fact, 
the new set-up will cost far more. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Would we not get a more effective 
bipartisan board if the membership of the board could be 
divided equally between the two parties so that there must 
be a crossing of party lines to get any effective action? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The gentleman may be right about 
that. I have not thought that question through, but I do 
not want to upset the present situation. 

Mr, Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I think this is the first 
time I have disagreed with the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Ramspreck], able chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee, in reference to the civil service. The record shows I 
have taken the floor and helped him, I have been a stanch 
supporter of the civil service and am now, but I really feel 
that if this bill is enacted and we provide for an adminis- 
trator rather than a commission that it will be beneficial 
rather than harmful. I voted against the Fuller amend- 
ment. 

State after State in the Union has set up a personnel 
department or a civil-service department, and without ex- 
ception each one has provided for an administrator rather 
than for a commission. 
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Let us take for purposes of illustration an independent 
agency in which we are perhaps more interested than any 
other Government agency, the Veterans’ Administration. 
How many Members in this House would agree to have a com- 
mission administer the veterans’ laws rather than an ad- 
ministrator, as the law now provides? When we brought 
that bill in from the committee of which I am chairman 
and provided for an independent establishment setting up 
the Veterans’ Administration there was no effort on the 
part of Members of this House to provide for a commission 
to administer its affairs. Members of the House at that 
time agreed with our suggestion that it would be better for 
an administrator to head the Administration rather than 
a commission. You know you are satisfied. You would not 
change now. Consider what has happened in the case of 
the T. V. A.; and there are other commissions in the Gov- 
ernment today where the Members are not getting along. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel, as I stated at the outset, this new 
civil-service set-up will be beneficial rather than harmful 
to the merit system. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 3 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am one of 
those who believe that the best way to serve one’s political 
party is by serving the people of this Nation. [Applause.] 

There has never been a time, and there never will be, 
when a political party can perpetuate itself in power on 
the basis of spoils and patronage. In this respect I would 
like to remind my colleagues on this side of the House very 
briefly of that plank in the Democratic platform of 1936 
which reads as follows: 

For the protection of government itself and promotion of its 
efficiency we pledge the immediate extension of the merit system 
through the classified civil service, which was first established 
and fostered under Democratic auspices to all non-policy-making 
positions in the Federal service. We shall subject to the civil- 
service law all continuing positions which because of the emer- 
gency have been exempted from its operation. 

Nobody will deny after what has happened here this 
afternoon that our party is bent on destroying the civil 
service rather than promoting it. The people of America 
want the civil service and the merit system in government. 
Those of you who studied the Gallup poll, the Institute of 
Public Opinion, a few weeks ago cannot deny that fact or 
remain in any uncertainty as to the attitude of the people 
of this country with respect to civil service. 

Getting back to this bill for a moment, the Brownlow 
committee, which made its recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, in doing away with the bipartisan Civil Service Com- 
mission, established in its place a single nonpartisan ad- 
ministrator and then, to insure that the administrator be 
nonpartisan, it called for a civil-service examination. From 
the three ranking men taking that examination the Presi- 
dent would have the power to choose one by and with the 
consent of the Senate. The only way that that single ad- 
ministrator could be removed was by the President; then 
his successor would have to be picked by adhering to the 
same process. 
from under this provision, which would guarantee a non- 
partisan administrator. In the present bill there is abso- 
lutely no guarantee that in doing away with and abolishing 
the bipartisan three-man board we will get a nonpartisan 
single administrator. 

Further, may I call the attention of the Members of the 
House to the fact that the Civil Service Committee, espe- 
cially its chairman, the gentleman from Georgia, was en- 
tirely ignored while the civil-service provisions were written 
into this bill. 

Are the Members of the House entitled to so little con- 
sideration that their own committees and the chairmen of 
those committees are not to be considered when such pro- 
visions as these are being written into a bill? Who wrote 
most of the civil-service provisions in the Brownlow report? 
As far as I can determine, a young man whose only ex- 
perience in public life was 2 years with the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, did the work. The gentleman from Georgia, 
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chairman of the House committee, had absolutely nothing 

to do with it. His advice was not called for and his opinion 

was not asked. 

4 a COCHRAN. Will the gentleman yield for a correc- 
on 

Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Not at this point. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS. May I ask the gentleman if there are not 
good provisions in the bill? 

Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Yes; there are. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Can the gentleman see any way in which 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia will 
weaken the good provisions of the bill before us; but, on the 
contrary, does not the gentleman believe it will strengthen 
the provisions of the bill that we have without taking away 
any of the efficiency which a single administrator might 
give? 

Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. The amendment will help 
preserve the civil service. It will strengthen this provision 
of law and eliminate most of the undesirable parts. I urge 
that the Members of this House stand by the President of 
the United States in his attempts to perfect and expand the 
civil service. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Patrick]. 

Mr, PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I merely intended to read 
to the Committee, in support of the Ramspeck amendment, 
the paragraph from the Democratic platform which the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has just read; therefore, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O'MALLEY]. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have said nothing upon 
this bill, because I believe it was Emerson who once said, 
“What you are speaks so loudly that I cannot hear what you 
say,” is true of this bill. What this bill is speaks so loudly 
that what has been said here about it cannot be heard by 
the people, whose Government it would drastically change. 

The spirit that actuates this bill is so plain and clear that 
anything said about it cannot possibly remove the spirit and 
the intent back of the bill. It is pretty clear up to this time 
that this civil-service section is a bold, open, and clear politi- 
cal raid on an established institution in our natural life. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
seeks to preserve a nonpartisan Civil Service Commission. 
I think there are a lot of things wrong with the civil service. 
I think many of the things the Commission has done may be 
improved upon, but I believe in my heart that I have a better 
chance of getting a fair deal for a constituent of mine or 
an applicant for a civil-service position from three merf than 
if there was only one man as administrator. That is why 
the three-man Commission should be preserved. As far as 
I am concerned, I think the Civil Service Commission has 
been trying to do a good job as best it can under present laws. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia, is, of course, his own per- 
sonal view upon this matter, but it is more than that. The 
views of the gentleman from Georgia are, I believe, the 
views of several members of the Civil Service Committee of 
the House. I am a member of that committee and I join 
most heartily in his amendment. I only wish that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MEAD] and the committee might 
agree to the amendment which he offers. 

Mr. Chairman, under the amendment offered, we ask for 
a continuation of the bipartisan Commission which is now 
in existence. This Commission would have authority over 
the administrator. If the committee’s proposal is agreed to 
the administrator would not be responsible to a bipartisan 
group. The advisory board as set up would be responsible 
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to the administrator. It would be a nonpartisan board, and 
I am pleased to see the committee make this change, for it 
is much more acceptable than the earlier plan. 

Mr. Chairman, I now desire to state my position on the 
entire measure. I have studied this question carefully and 
have weighed the matter from every proper angle. 

The reorganization bill, as passed by the Senate, did not 
have my support, because I felt its provisions tended to take 
from Congress certain constitutional rights which I felt 
should not be abrogated. In this position I was supported 
by thousands of citizens, regardless of party, throughout my 
district. 

In reply to wires and letters I told the people that I was 
opposed to certain features of the original House bill. These 
have been largely removed by amendments which I supported. 
The promise of the committee that these amendments would 
not be removed in conference further strengthens my belief 
that by passage of the measure we will be giving no unusual 
power to the President in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion bill. We reserve the right to reject, by concurrent reso- 
lution, any changes made by the Chief Executive. 

The worthy purposes of reorganization can be fostered by 
passage of the legislation. I feel certain the people of my 
district will realize the objectives, which have been sought 
by both Republican and Democratic Presidents, are for the 
best interests of a more efficient operation of the Federal 
Government. The purpose is to remove bureaucracy, which 
is the enemy of democracy. 

I cannot be a party to a deliberate attempt to persecute 
the President. [Applause.] 

Mr, MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given permission to revise and 
extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
the time. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been pointed out during this debate 
that no member of the Civil Service Committee was ap- 
pointed to this particular select committee, and, therefore, 
that committee was not represented. There are two large 
committees of the House which deal with civil-service em- 
ployees. I do not know whether the Speaker made a mistake 
or not in his selection of the chairman of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads to look after the interests of 
the civil-service employees. 

In view of the many problems with which this particular 
committee had to deal, problems that would naturally go to 
a dozen different committees, I cannot find fault with the 
Speaker, because he really could not appoint members of 
every standing committee on this particular special commit- 
tee. If he could only have passed me up, I would have appre- 
ciated it. However, the task fell to me, and I in turn relied 
on civil-service organizations, leaders, and employees for 
advice and counsel. I can tell you that I had representatives 
of civil-service employees discuss the question with me, and 
I secured for them practically every request they have laid 
at my door. [Applause.] I say to you on this side of the 
aisle that this section of the bill is in harmony with the 
President’s view and in keeping with the general recommen- 
dations on the civil service made by the Brownlow committee, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MEAD. No; I do not have the time. 

My distinguished friend, the chairman of the Committee 
on the Civil Service, a man of high integrity and splendid 
attainment, a friend whom I respect and esteem, made the 
statement, and perhaps correctly so, insofar as the original 
bill was concerned, that we were not following the recom- 
mendation of the Brownlow committee, but he stated today 
that in the amendments which were adopted we are ap- 
proaching that committee’s recommendation. Members of 
the Committee, we are in harmony with the Brownlow com- 
mitiee’s recommendation and with the President's views. 
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This is what the President recommended in his message of 
January 12, sending the report to the Congress: 

the civil-service system as a part of management 
under a single responsible administrator and create a citizen board 
to serve as the watchdog of the merit system. 

That is in the pending bill, and that is in harmony with 
the Brownlow committee’s report. The Brownlow commit- 
tee recommended an advisory board. That board is in the 
committee bill, and it was strengthened with your votes 
today. Now, if you adopt this pending amendment to the 
bill, you disarrange the processes set up in the measure. It 
no longer is the logical bill it was intended to be. It will 
have to be corrected in conference; it will not be in harmony 
with either the views of the President or the recommendation 
of the Brownlow committee. 

Only today I received a telegram from one of the members 
of that Brownlow committee pointing out that the strongest 
civil-service reform organization in America, an organization 
of 50 years’ standing, the National Civil Service Reform 
League, had published in the newspapers of today a press 
Telease recommending and endorsing our committee bill. 
Here is the telegram, and I will have it inserted in the 
Recorp with your approval. 

New Tonk. N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Congressman JAMES M. MEap, 
House of Representatives: 

National Civil Service Reform League released today an endorse- 
ment of civil-service extension and reorganization program con- 
tained in your bill, including single administrator and bipartisan 
advisory citizens board: Thought you might need this today. 

LUTHER GULICK. 

I have here a statement from Henry J. Reining, chairman 
of the national committee on public personnel standards of 
the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, an organi- 
zation concerned with the progress of the merit system: They 
are for the civil-service section of this bill and he wanted me 
to know that his organization had not changed its mind. I 
shall put that statement in the Recorp at this point. 

Henry J. Reining, Ph. D., chairman of the national committee 
on public personnel standards of the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, called to explain the stand of his organization on 
the personnel features of the reorganization bill. His organization 
approves of the personnel features, and has not disapproved, as yet, 
of any other features of the measure, 

Mr. BACON and Mr. SIROVICH rose. 

Mr. MEAD. I do not have the time to yield. I only ask 
the gentlemen to look into the Recorp. 

Mr. BACON. I only wanted to ask one short question. 

Mr. MEAD. I am sorry, I do not have the time. 

I have here a letter dated April 1, 1938, from the Federa- 
tion of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians, 
representing 7,500 members, urging passage of this bill in its 
present form. 

I have a telegram from postal groups and one from the 
Federal workers, and I shall, with your consent, place these 
telegrams in the Recorp also. 

I have a telegram dated within the last few days from an 
A. F. of L. organization of Buffalo, N. Y., and I have here 
the complete release, dated April 6, from the offices of the 
National Civil Service Reform League of New York recom- 
mending this bill and urging your support of its provisions. 

Therefore, I say to you, nearly every organization inter- 
ested in expanding and extending the merit system stands 
four-square behind the House bill in its present form. 

What are some of the features of this bill? 

It sets up an independent Civil Service Commission, and 
that is what we do not have today. We have a Commission 
of three members, two of one party and one of the other, 
selected by the President, supporters as a rule of the Presi- 
dent, and subject to the President, a Commission whose 
members can be appointed or removed at will by the Presi- 
dent, a Commission that cannot promulgate regulations or 
rules, a Commission without quasi-judicial authority, a Com- 
mission without legislative authority, a Commission that 
acts and speaks only by and with the approval of the 
President of the United States, 
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In my judgment the pending bill presents a superior set-up. 
We have an administrator, selected after a civil-service 
examination, an examination not required under present law. 
The President, under existing law, may select three political- 
minded Commissioners if he wishes. We also have a deputy 
commissioner, who will also be selected as a result of a 
civil-service examination. In addition, we have a bipartisan 
board of seven, and with the amendments you adopted today 
they are clothed with considerable authority. The admin- 
istrator is appointed for 15 years. Presidents will come and 
go, but he will remain the administrator while he adminis- 
ters the law in harmony with the purposes of this act. The 
seven-member board is appointed for 7 years, and a Presi- 
dent of the United States will not until the fourth year of 
his administration have appointed a majority of that board. 
This bipartisan board will give the civil-service employees the 
protection and cooperation they have not enjoyed in the 
past. The board will serve for 7-year terms with one ap- 
pointment occurring each year. 

The Senate of the United States, recognizing the favorit- 
ism and discrimination that exist in the Federal agencies, 
has just adopted a resolution appropriating $10,000 to inves- 
tigate this subject. This investigation will delve into effi- 
ciency-rating methods affecting our Federal personnel. In 
our bill we anticipated the objectives of that resolution. 
We create in every department of the Government boards 
of appeal, boards to hear the grievances of the workers. 
There will be these three-member boards in all the depart- 
ments, boards of appeal, if you will, composed of two repre- 
sentatives of the agency and one representative of the civil- 
service administration. These boards will give the em- 
ployees their day in court. 

We, therefore, propose a far better civil-service system 
under this advanced legislation than is the case at present. 
As I have said on former occasions, I find no fault with 
the present Commission, they are all splendid officers and 
citizens. It is the system that is at fault and it is the law 
that needs revision. 

Mr. SIROVICH, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. SIROVICH. The gentleman has made a very inter- 
esting contribution to the House, but the one little weak- 
ness which I think would be instrumental in perfecting the 
provision, if the gentleman could correct it, is with respect to 
the board of appeals. Instead of having two representing 
the Government and one representing the civil service, from 
my investigation of the subject we ought to have one repre- 
senting the Government, one representing the employees, 
and one representing the retired civil-service personnel. 

Mr. MEAD. I will say to my distinguished colleague from 
New York that I originally recommended a much stronger 
provision than we have adopted today. I would willingly go 
the whole way in creating a board of appeals. Unfortunately 
the committee would not agree with me, but I may say to the 
gentleman that representatives of the Federal employees have 
told me that this is the attainment of a principle which they 
have labored for throughout the years since the inception 
of the merit system. It creates the agency that they have 
been striving for, the appeals board which they have been 
unable to secure up to the present time. We will, when this 
measure becomes a law, have an opportunity to increase the 
powers and the functions of the board in succeeding Con- 
gresses. It is the adoption of a great principle, the culmina- 
tion of a long and successful struggle. 

Now for a few moments on another provision of the bill. 
I told you that a number of States have recently adopted a 
single-headed personnel director. It is true that some of 
them created advisory boards, others authorized commissions 
with a single administrator. I want to put in the RECORD 
at this time certain studies made within the last few years 
by those States, studies that will indicate the trend is in the 
direction of the single civil-service administrator or the sin- 
gle-headed personnel director. This is beyond the shadow of 
a doubt the trend of the day, and I have here the record which 
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I will insert in my remarks so that you may read it at some 
future time. 

Here is a clipping from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD con- 
cerning the proposed Senate investigation I mentioned a few 
moments ago and I believe when that investigation is con- 
cluded they will recommend boards of appeal such as con- 
tained in the pending bill. They will strengthen these very 
boards which we are creating today. I want a copy of this 
Senate resolution attached to these remarks. 

Before I conclude, let me say that this argument about 
whether we should have three men or one man to direct an 
agency is as old as the United States Government. 

The decision to use a single responsible officer to head ad- 
ministrative agencies was made by the First Congress when 
it was proposed by Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, to have 
a board of three members heading the Treasury Department. 
It is interesting now to read what he said then, using some of 
the same arguments as are now made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts: 


If we are to establish a number of such grand officers as these, 
the consequences appear to me pretty plain. ‘These officers, bear- 
ing the titles of minister of war, minister of State, minister for 
the finances, minister of foreign affairs, and how many more min- 
isters I cannot say, will be made necessary to the President. If by 
this establishment we make them more respectable than the other 
branches of the Government, the President will be induced to place 
more confidence in them than in the Senate; the people will also 
be led to consider them as more consequential persons, But all 
high officers of this kind must have confidence placed in them; 
they will, in fact, be the chancelors, the ministers of the Nation. 
It will lead to the establishment of a system of favoritism, and the 
principal magistrate will be governed by these men. An oligarchy 
will be confirmed upon the ruin of the democracy, a government 
most hateful will descend to our rity, and all our exertions in 
the glorious cause of freedom be frustrated. 


Egbert Benson said in reply: 


The principle upon which the gentleman advocates the opponit 
ment of a board of treasury will apply in favor of a change in 
8 and we ought to have three Presidents of the United 

tates instead of one. 


Congress wisely adopted the principle of single heads for 
executive departments. 


I ask you, therefore, members of the Committee, to vote 
down the pending amendment. I ask you to help us set up 
a modern, up-to-date, civil-service administrative system. 
I ask you to give us this bipartisan board, and, above all, 
I ask you to give the Federal personnel the opportunity of 
having their day in court by creating the boards of appeal 
contained in the bill, all of which you will better accomplish 
if you will vote down the pending amendment. [Applause.] 


APRIL 1, 1938. 
To all Congressmen. 

HONORABLE Sm: The Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists, and Technicians, with a membership of 7,500, many of these 
employed in Federal civil service, strongly urges that you vote 
for the passage of S. 3331, the reorganization bill, now being con- 
sidered before the House. We ask that you duplicate the action 
of the Senate in passing this bill, so that it can be enacted 
into law. 

The F. A. E. C. T. feels that the extension of civil service to 
approximately 200,000 Federal employees, provided for in this bill, 
is a logical measure that has long been delayed and must now be 
carried through. These employees have long suffered from the 
insecurity of their present status. 

The other provisions of the bill, we feel, would allow for greater 
efficiency and economy in government and would allow changes 
to be made which would coincide with the needs of our times. 
No barrier should be placed in the way of these reforms which 
would enable us to cope with the pressing problems of the day. 

Again, may we express our hope that you will take favorable 
action when the final vote of this bill comes before the House, 

Very ‘sincerely’ yours, MILTON FISCHER, 


Legislative Representative. 


Burrato, N. Y., April 4, 1938. 
Congressman James M. MEAD, 
Washington, D. C. 
8 previous objection to reorganization bill was the form in 
nate. 
Liberalizing Mead and other amendments in the House, including 
seven-man advisory civil-service board, removes our objection. 
Mrs. J. F. MESSMER, 
Secretary to National 8 of Post Office 
Clerks Auxiliary, Local 374, 
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San Francisco, CALIF., April 5, 1938. 
JAMES MEAD, 


Member of Congress, House Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
Strongly urge you vote favorable reorganization bill now pending 
in House. Bill represents new hope of security to every Federal 
employee. Will improve Government service and cause a true 
merit system for Federal workers. We anxiously await your favor- 
able vote. 
UNITED FEDERAL WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 16, 


Burraro, N. Y., April 4, 1938. 
JAMES M. MEAD, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned representatives of various Federal agencies in 
the western district of New York in conference today considered 
the administration’s reorganization bill, particularly with refer- 
ence to the proposed House amendments providing for a seven- 
man advisory council to a single-administrator civil-service board, 
and also provision for alternate plan for a three-man administra- 
tive board. With these provisions in the bill there can be no doubt 
as to its desirability from the Government workers’ point of view, 
whether civil service or otherwise. In addition the amendment 
providing for overriding of Presidential order in reorganization by 
concurrent resolutions will eliminate any further possible objec- 
tion. Accordingly, in behalf of the agencies we represent, we re- 
new our pledge in support of the measure and strongly urge its 


passage. 
S. James NAPLES, 
Asststant to the Collector of Internal Revenue; 
President, American Federation of Government 
Employees, Buffalo Lodge No. 391. 
JOHN KEYES, 
Assistant Postmaster, Buffalo. 


WILLIAM REARDON, 
Chief Deputy United States Marshal. 
NORMAN KIRCHGRABER, 
Assistant United States Attorney. 


NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
New York, N. Y., April 6, 1938. 

The following statement was issued today by H. Eliot Kaplan, 
executive secretary of the National Civil Service Reform League, 
on the civil-service section of the pending Government reorgani- 
zation bill: 

“Much sincere but unnecessary alarm has been expressed over 
the ee abolition of the Civil Service Commission and the 
creation of a civil-service administrator as provided in the Gov- 
ernment reorganization bill. Hysterical fears have been aroused 
that the administrator may be the ‘creature’ of the President 
that 500,000 civil-service employees are to be delivered over to 
political patronage; that ‘nothing is to prevent the appointment 
of the present Postmaster General as administrator.’ There is no 
real justification for these fears. 

“The civil-service administrator is to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, for a 
term of 15 years, without regard to political affiliations. He must 
be specially qualified by reason of his executive and administrative 
qualifications and his actual experience in or knowledge of ac- 
cepted practices in respect to the functions of the office. The 
President is also to appoint for overlapping terms of 7 years a 
bipartisan civil-service advisory board of seven members, imple- 
mented by a secretary and a staff. 

“The functions of the administrator and the board are sharply 
divided. The administrator is authorized, among other duties, 
to make rules and regulations to carry out the functions of the 
office, with the approval of the President; prepare and recommend 
to the President plans for developing and maintaining a career 
service; assist Government agencies in planning and establishing 
employee training programs; and generally to carry on the day-by- 
day administrative routine. The board is to assist the adminis- 
trator in an advisory capacity, to make such investigations and 
reports with respect to personnel administration as it may initiate 
or as the President or Congress may request, and to make recom- 
mendations with respect to the development, improvement, and 
extension of the merit system. 

“The plan of a single civil-service administrator is not new. It 
has been in operation in several State services for a number of 
years with entirely satisfactory results and has long been recom- 
mended for the Federal service by many disinterested special- 
ists in public administration, including President Hoover. The 
arguments for such a change have been based on the fact that 
division of responsibility among three persons leads to ‘buck 
passing’ and lack of positive accomplishment; that the majority 
members of a bipartisan commission are usually chosen because 
of their political prominence and are, therefore, apt to be po- 
litically minded, while the minority member is generally a ‘friendly 
Indian,’ rather than a militant adherent of the opposition, thus 
making the safeguard of a bipartisan commission theoretical 
rather than real; that it has been usual for the Civil Service 
Commission to resign upon the inauguration of a new President, 
so that he may appoint a new Commission of his own choosing 
which precludes any continuity of policy. 

“The President is no less able to control the three-membered 
Commission through his absolute power over their appointment 
and removal than to control the single administrator. The three 
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Commissioners are as much his appointees as would be the ad- 
ministrator. It is doubtful, however, whether the President would 
have authority to remove the members of the advisory board, 
who are not administrative officers. 

“It may be noted that the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees and its affiliates, and other large organizations of Federal 
workers subscribe to the administrator plan because it has found 
many of these criticisms of the present Commission plan justi- 
fied, although another large employee organization—the American 
Federation of Government Employees—is opposed to it. 

“The amendments made to the civil-service sections of the 
Byrnes reorganization bill by the Senate committee, which in- 
cluded most of the suggestions made by the league, have im- 
proved it considerably. The civil-service provisions, if adopted, 
should help greatly in extending and improving the Federal Civil 
Service System. 

“Some have led the public to believe that the inevitable result 
of the adoption of the plan for a civil-service administrator will 
be to ‘wreck’ the Federal merit system. We have no such fear.” 


ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION OF CIVIL-SERVICE LAWS 


Mr. BYRNES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably with 
an additional amendment the resolution (S. Res. 198) and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution, which had been submitted by Mr. ELLENDER on Novem- 
ber 18, 1937. 

The resolution had been reported from the Committee on Civil 
Service on the calendar day January 24, 1938, with amendments 
on page 1, line 1, before the word “Senators”, to strike out “three” 
and insert “five”; and on page 2, line 15, to insert “$10,000.” 

The amendment reported by the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate was, on page 2, line 15, to 
strike out “$10,000” and insert 82,500“, so as to make the resolu- 
tion read: 

“Resolved, That a special committee of five Senators, to be a 
pointed by the President of the Senate, is authorized and directed 
to make a full and complete investigation of the administration 
and operation of the civil-service laws and the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended, with a view to determining, among other 
things, (1) the extent to which discrimination is practiced by ap- 
pointing and supervisory officials with respect. to appointments, 
promotions, transfers, reinstatements, disciplinary action, and al- 
location of positions in the Government service; and (2) the ade- 
quacy ot the opportunity for impartial hearing given to employees 
who are discriminated against with regard to such matters. The 
committee so appointed shall report to the Senate, at the earliest 
practicable date, the results of its investigation, together with its 
recommendations. 

“For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places during the sessions, 
recesses, and adjourned periods of the Senate in the Seventy- fifth 
and succeeding Congresses, to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $2,500, shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1938. 
MEMORANDUM ON A SINGLE CIVIL-SERVICE ADMINISTRATOR 


Almost every report advocating the adoption of a civil-service 
during the last 10 years has proposed a director of personnel 


system 
in the place of the old-type of Civil Service Commission. Some of 


the reports have recommended also a civil-service commission with 
its duties confined to quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial activities; 
some reports have advocated simply a civil-service administrator 
without a board in any form. The following are quotations indi- 
cating reports of this kind. Of particular significance is the 
recommendation made by the Brookings Institution in its report 
in Public Personnel Studies of December 1929, for the creation 
of a central service of general administration under the President. 
One of the bureaus within the service was the bureau of personnel 
administration headed by a single director. The following are 
excerpts from this issue of Public Personnel Studies: 

“PROPOSAL FOR A SERVICE OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

“Notre.—The proposal described in this article was worked out 
under the leadership of the Institute for Government Research, 
Washington, D. C., of which Mr. William F. Willoughby is director, 
Part 1, containing the general argument, was published in the 
United States Daily of April 10, 1929. In developing the proposal 


* 


the Institute for Government Research invited and received the 
cooperation of representatives of various national organizations, 
none of whom acted in an official capacity, but each of whom was 
familiar with the point of view and general attitude of his or her 
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organization. The tions which named representatives to 
cooperate in developing the proposal (but none of which has 
officially endorsed it) are: 

“American Association for Labor Legislation. 

“American Association of University Women, 

“American Federation of Labor. 

“Better Government League. 

“Bureau of Public Personnel Administration. 

“General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

“National Civil Service Reform League, 

“National Council of Catholic Men. 

“National Federation of Federal Employees. 

“National Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

“National Municipal League. 

“United States Chamber of Commerce. 

“National League of Women Voters.” 

The draft bill proposed included the following sections: 

“d. A director of personnel administration who shall be the head 
of the bureau of administration and shall aid and advise 
the commissioner in matters pertaining to personnel administra- 
tion and shall exercise immediate supervision and direction over 
the activities relating to personnel administration undertaken by 
the service of general administration in accordance with this act, 
subject to the general su of the commissioner and to 
such ision and control by the Civil Service Commission as 
is provided by section 7 of this act. 

. . . © . . . 


“The director of administration, under the direction of 
the commissioner of administration, shall be the executive officer 
in immediate charge of all employees engaged in the conduct of 
activities relating to the centralized control of personnel admin- 
istration except as is otherwise expressly provided in this act but 
the Civil Service Commissioners may at any time call upon said 
director for a full and complete report upon any action taken by 


Commission 

cation of the merit system” (pp. 172, 175). 

In explanation of what would be done by the Civil Service Com- 
mission the report stated: 

“Position of the Civil Service Commission. * As regards 
the Civil Service Commission, the bill itself, while providing for 
the continuance in existence of the Commission, makes an impor- 
tant distribution of its duties. The principle followed in making 
this distribution is to assign such of the duties of the Commission 
as are of a purely administrative character, such, for example, as 
those having to do with the whole work of recruitment of person- 
nel through a process and the certification of eligibles, to 
the bureau of personnel administration; such of its duties as are 
of a rule-making character to the administrative council, but with 
a participation by the Civil Service Commission in the considera- 
tion by that body of personnel matters; and to leave to the Com- 
mission its general powers of advising the President in respect to 
personnel matters and acting as the guardian of the merit system” 
(p. 172). 

The following are excerpts from some of the recent reports on 
State civil service. 

VIRGINIA 


From report on a System of Personnel Administration for the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. June 1937 (Griffenhagen and Asso- 
ciates), pages 64-65: 

“As is well known, the usual type of central personnel authority 
is that of the civil-service commission, composed of lay members, 
invested with independent authority to stand as umpires upon the 
side lines, as it were, and to tell the administrative authorities 
what they can do and what they cannot do, with regard to appoint- 
ments, removals, and other matters relating to their employees, 
following the pattern favored by the original reform groups. Re- 
sults ranging from poor to fairly good have resulted from this type 
of regulatory control. More commonly than not, the lay members 
have felt it incumbent upon them to occupy themselves actively 
with the detailed routine of personnel administration. Untrained 
as they usually are, they have quite often made a sorry mess of it, 
though in a few instances they have been wise enough to provide 
an executive with a suitable background of and experi- 
ence to conduct the routine of administration. Such executives 
have, however, but rarely been vested with sufficient powers to 
keep the board members from interfering. 

“In general, civil-service administration under the commission 
form of organization has tended to settle down into a sort of blind 
following of rather arbitrary and bureaucratic rules, without vision 
as to the broader purposes to be accomplished or grasp of the 
practical needs of the operating departments that could be served 
80 readily, even in those cases in which ulterior influences have 
not been allowed to assume more or less powerful sway, as often 
has happened. In general, the commissions have come to be 
looked upon by most executives somewhat as handicaps. They 
have been thought of as sitting off to one side, in a detached sort 
of way, without interest in or concern for the success of the ad- 
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ministration of the affairs of the operating departments and, by 
their independent status, responsible to no one (or, where condi- 
tions are even worse, involving subservience to political leaders). 
Their principal business has been conceived of as that of throwing 
obstacles, by means of arbitrary rules and decisions unrelated to 
needs, in the way of business executives who are trying to get 
things done. 

But they have, on the whole and probably without 
exception in the individual cases, failed to live up to the possi- 
bilities inherent in them. This has been due primarily to the 
weaknesses mentioned in their form of organization and their 
conception of their objectives. 

“But of recent years a new conception of public personnel ad- 
ministration has been developing. * * Tze personnel func- 
tion is one to be regarded in a public service much as it is in a 
large private undertaking, where personnel activities are often 
found entrusted to a official such as an executive vice 
president or combined with related financial activities in a service 
or ‘housekeeping’ department rendering services to the operating 
departments and exercising controls to see that general policies 
prescribed from above are carried out. This is essentially the 
modern viewpoint of the personnel function in public as well as in 
private business.” 

CONNECTICUT 


From report of the Connecticut Commission Concerning the Re- 
organization of State Departments, 1987 (Connecticut Commission 
on the Reorganization of State Departments), pages 192-193: 

“The commission proposes, therefore, that there be established 
in the proposed department of finance and control a division of 
personnel; that this division be placed in charge of a director of 
8 that the director of personnel be originally appomted 

y the commissioner of finance and control from a list of three 
eligible persons established by a special examining board of three 
members appointed by the Governor; and that any vacancy in the 
position of director of personnel be filled by appointment of the 
commissioner of finance and control from a list of three eligible 
persons established by a special examining board of three persons 
appointed by the Governor for this purpose whenever such a 
vacancy occurs. 

“Although the division of personnel will be primarily engaged in 
administrative activities, it will also have the duty of formulating 
rules and regulations to give practical application to the per- 
sonnel requirements of the statutes. These rules and regulations, 
however, will apply exclusively to those employed by the State. 
They are, in effect, the means by which executive supervision 
State personnel may be effectively exercised. We 
fore, that all rules and By kore 


MICHIGAN 


From report of the Civil Service Study Commission, Lansing, 
Mich., 1936, page 63: 

“This section endeavors to make clear the respective functions of 
the director and the commission. It is exceedingly important in 
the operation of a State civil-service that the director be 
given the administrative powers and that the commission be given 
the power of general approval. The commission is responsible for 
the work of the department, but the work is to be done by the 
director and his staff. Where commission members have meddled 
in administrative matters, such as the giving of examinations, 
difficulties have always ensued, and it is for the purpose of avoiding 
just such situations that this section attempts to delineate care- 
fully the respective duties of director and commission.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 


From report on a survey of the organization and administration 
of the State government of North Carolina, 1930 (Brookings Insti- 
tution), pages 117-118: 

“Establish a bureau of personnel. The inadequate manner in 
which most personnel problems are now handled points inescapably 
to the conclusion that a strong central personnel agency is badly 
needed. Since the supplying of personnel and the supervision or 
control over many other personnel matters are necessary for the 
State government to function as a service, it is advisable to place 
the bureau of personnel in the p) service of general adminis- 
tration with the other institutional services of government, such as 
the budget bureau, the bureau of general accounting and reporting, 
and the bureau of purchase and contract.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Place director of personnel in charge of bureau. Experience 
with boards and commissions in the State of North Carolina indi- 
cates that this type of organization should not be reverted to in 
this instance. If one technically trained individual is made re- 
sponsible for enforcing and carrying out the laws relating to per- 
sonnel, many of the present faults of the personnel system will be 
removed and future administration will be materially improved. 
This plan has been successfully followed in Maryland. The pro- 
posed bureau should, therefore, be headed by a director of per- 
sonnel, to be selected by the Governor on the basis of merit. He 
should be thoroughly familiar with the many problems of personnel 
and well versed in the best current technical methods for approach- 
ing and handling them. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


From report on a survey of the organization and administration 
of State and county government in Mississippi, 1930 (Brookings 
Institution), page 467: 

“There should be created by law a central division of personnel 
in the executive department, headed by a competent director, and 
charged with the administration of all personnel matters.” 


ALABAMA 


From report on a survey of the organization and administration 
of the State and county governments of Alabama, volume 3, 1932 
(Brookings Institution), pages 322-323: 

“Central personnel agency essential: No personnel law will ad- 
minister itself. The State must have an able, energetic, and de- 
termined central personnel agency. For Alabama is recommended 
a trained, experienced director of personnel administration who 
would be the head of the personnel division in the service of gen- 
eral administration under the Governor. The other divisions in 
this service of general administration would be those dealing with 
the budget, accounting, and purchasing. The heads of these divi- 
sions would form a coordinating committee for bringing about effi- 
ciency in all matters of general administration. 

. . * . * s s 


“An able, experienced personnel director, properly supported, can 
translate these words of recommendation into the actual practice 
of the State of Alabama and put it in the vanguard of States having 
a sound system of personnel administration.” 


IOWA 


From report on a survey of administration in Iowa, 1933 (Brook- 
ings Institution), pages 527-528: 

“Iowa should adopt a modern, progressive system of personnel 
administration. 

“The State should create an advisory State personnel board of 
three members, consisting of (a) the State superintendent of 
public instruction, (b) the president of the State University of 
Iowa, and (c) the president of the State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts or of alternates designated by them; these 
members to serve in this capacity without additional compensa- 
tion except that their necessary expenses should be paid from 
appropriations for the State personnel board. 

“The State personnel board should conduct an open competitive 
examination for a State director of personnel administration, who 
should be a person thoroughly trained and experienced in person- 
nel administration, preferably in public personnel administration; 
the State personnel board should certify to the Governor the 
names of the three persons standing highest in this open com- 
petitive examination and the board should make this certification 
solely on the ground of the merits and qualifications of the com- 
petitors without regard to political affiliations, religion, residence, 
or past or present military service. 

“The Governor should appoint one of the three persons so certi- 
fied to him by the State personnel board as State director of per- 
sonnel administration.” 

Note—The quoted material from the Iowa report appears in 
italics in the report. 


RECENT STATE LAWS 


It is significant to note that all five of the State civil-service 
laws enacted in 1937—half as many as were enacted during the 
receding 50 years—provide for a single personnel director to be 
charge of the administration of civil service. These States are 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Maine, Michigan, and Tennessee. Arkan- 
sas, Maine, and Michigan also provide for a civil-service board, or 
commission, but this body is limited to quasi-legislative and quasi- 
judicial and investigatory functions. In each case it is a part-time 
agency paid on a per diem basis with an annual maximum limit. 
The Tennessee law does not provide for a civil-service board, and 
the Connecticut law provides for an advisory personnel committee 
of 10 members to serve without salary. 

The older State laws all provided for a civil-service commission, 
but several States have recently changed their laws to provide for 
a personnel director to be the executive officer in charge of civil 
service. Maryland has a single civil-service commissioner without 
a board. This law was enacted in 1920—the most recently adopted 
State civil-service law prior to 1937. Wisconsin in 1929 amended 
its law to provide for a director of personnel appointed by the 
Governor. California and New Jersey have executive officers in 
charge of administration. In the other States, with older civil- 
service laws, administration is under the commission and the chief 
appointee of the commission is usually known as the chief ex- 
aminer or the secretary. 

The trend to set up a single personnel director is also observed 
in municipalities with civil service. The model charter of the 
National Municipal League recommends a single personnel director 
under the city manager. 

It is significant to point out that, although practically all of 
the States and cities which have civil service have adopted the 
board type, in practically all cases the board is part time. It 
would be a mistake to assume, however, that therefore they do 
not interfere in administration. The facts are that State and 
local civil-service commissions do in fact interfere in administration, 
even though they are part time, and civil-service administration in 
this country has suffered by reason of this form of organization. 
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THE POSITION OF CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM GROUPS 


The civil-service reform groups, like the League of Women Voters 
and the National Civil Service Reform League, and others, have 
supported the recommendation of a single civil-service administra- 
tor. See the testimony of Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, representing 
the National League of Women Voters before the Senate Select 
Committee on Government O tion, to the effect that: 

“We have heard of the sterility of the service—clerks in dead-end 
jobs—the difficulties of discharge—favoritism in promotions—the 
long delays in selecting personnel. Probably only a portion of this 
criticism is justified and can be traced to the inherent administra- 
tive weaknesses of a board or commission, which prevents quick and 
decisive action. We, therefore, approve the provision of S. 2700 to 
the extent that it establishes a single executive as civil-service ad- 
ministrator, rather than the present form of a board of three 
members.” (Hearings, p. 159.) 

Mr. Luther Steward, representing the National Federation of 
Federal Employees, testified as follows: 

“We approve the idea of the single administrator with the de- 
tailed functions as set forth in section 202. It is certainly not 
expected that any single individual personally would undertake to 
do all these things, but authority is provided for the setting up 
of the necessary qualified technical staff to do many things in 
connection with the improvement of Federal personnel matters, 
where at the present time no authority is vested anywhere, with 
the result that nothing is done and the Federal personnel system 
lacks uniformity, lacks standardization, because it is nobody's job, 
it does not devolve upon any one individual or any one institution 
to do these very necessary things.” (Hearings, p. 155.) 

Mr. H. Eliot Kaplan, executive secretary of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, testified that he strongly favored “the 
civil-service administrator in order to get things done expedi- 
tiously” but urged that he should be selected on a merit basis and 
there should be an advisory civil-service board. (Hearings, p. 145.) 

The latest and most authoritative study of public personnel ad- 
ministration, Public Personnel Administration (Harper & Bros., 
1936), by Profs. William E. Mosher and J. Donald Kingsley; has 
the following to say about the use of a civil-service commission or 
a single civil-service administrator: 

“(1) The Commission: The standard law provides for three 
Commissioners, not more than a majority of whom may be mem- 
bers of the same political party. Furthermore, in order to hinder 
the Executive, who has the appointing power, from ‘packing’ the 
Commission, it is usually provided that the Commission members 
shall serve 6 years each, one being named every 2 years, thus 
prescribing overlapping terms. In other words, nonpartisanship, 
with an eye single to merit and fitness, is to be achieved by a 
bipartisan body. The inherent contradictions in such a set-up 
apparently escaped notice in the early days of the reform wave. 
Apart from certain notable exceptions, however, commissions have 
been, on the whole, politically minded, permitting themselves to 
be influenced fairly constantly by political considerations. The 
editor of Good Government, the organ of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, once the ill-success of the reform to the 
fact that ‘the appointing authorities in the State and city services 
have in most instances appointed to membership in the civil- 
service commission persons who have not been in sympathy with 
the merit principle’ (Good Government, June 1924, p. 92), while 
a former president of the Assembly of Civil Service Commissions 
observed that ‘the municipal commission is nearly always under 
the absolute control of the administration and takes its cue 
therefrom, often to the great disadvantage of the system“ (p. 59). 

“Summary: It has been our intention here to sketch a picture 
that is generally true and to point out that the typical commis- 
sion as a device for ‘keeping the rascals out,’ to say nothing of the 
promotion of el efficiency, has been far from a success. 
The major contribution of the reform movement has been the 
emphasis on selection through competitive examinations. The ma- 
jor weakness has been its excessive faith in the efficacy of a bi- 
partisan commission manned by laymen” (p. 70). 

“Perhaps the following principles are the most sound from the 
standpoint of theory as well as of practicality: 

“1. Administration of the personnel program should be in the 
3 a single qualified individual, directly responsible to the 
executive. 

“2. If a personnel board is desired, it should be restricted in its 
functions to rule-making and similar matters. Moreover, the mem- 
bership should include at least one representative of the classified 
employees, and there is much to commend the selection of the 
entire board from within the service. 

“3. This central personnel agency should be vested with author- 
ity to perform all of those functions discussed above and should be 
so organized as to permit close cooperation with the other staff 
agencies” (p. 100). 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. All time has expired. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Ramspeck) there were—ayes 83, noes 115. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bacon: Page 63, line 18, following 
the Mead amendment add the following: “Provided, That no person 
shall be eligible for membership on the Board if at any time within 
5 years preceding the date of his appointment he has been a 
member or officer of any local, State, or national political commit- 
tee or has held or been a candidate for any elective public office.” 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I beg the indulgence of the 
Committee for 2 minutes. The gentleman from.New York 
[Mr. Mean] boasted in his speech a little while ago that this 
title in this bill followed absolutely the Brownlow committee. 
My amendment is taken verbatim from the recommenda- 
tions of the Brownlow committee. It is simply an attempt 
to keep the Civil Service Advisory Board as free from par- 
tisan politics as possible. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Mean] also boasted 
that the National Civil Service Reform League approved of 
all of the amendments that he has offered and that have 
been offered on his side of the aisle today. I can assure the 
gentleman that they do not approve the so-called Fuller 
amendment with reference to post offices, and I think the 
gentleman will concede that. 

Mr. MEAD. Oh, I was talking about committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from New York yield to me? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvinia. In order to address this 
remark to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mean]. The 
gentlemen from New York [Mr, Map] a few moments ago 
said that the civil-service employees were more or less for 
this new reorganization bill. I have two letters here, one 
from the secretary of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, and one from the office of the president of the 
Rural Letter Carriers Association, in Pennsylvania. Both 
organizations are unalterably opposed to the reorganization 
bill in its present form. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amendment 
simply because it is recommended by the Brownlow com- 
mittee and is offered verbatim the way that committee 
recommended it. It is an attempt to keep at least the 
Civil Service Advisory Board out of party politics. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, no bill has come before the 
House of Representatives during the sessions of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress which has awakened so much interest in the 
minds of the American people as the administration’s reor- 
ganization bill—S. 3331. The American people are satisfied 
that an attempt is being made to turn back the merit system 
of civil service more than a half century to the days when 
the political adage, “To the victor belongs the spoils, was 
practiced at the expense of the citizens of America. Four 
years ago or 2 years ago this raid on the Civil Service Com- 
mission could have been accomplished without a voice being 
raised in its defense. Today, as the American public con- 
templates the more than a quarter million persons added 
to the national pay roll largely as a recompense for political 
activities, it demands a reckoning. 

Many thousands of these political employees were pre- 
sumably added to the lengthening list to serve during a 
period of emergency. Today the administration seeks to 
make their employment permanent, largely as a reward for 
favors done in the past and expected in the future by blan- 
keting them into civil-service benefits through noncompeti- 
tive examinations. Many bureaus have been established 
under the plea of immediate need, which the President is 
now seeking to make permanent parts of the national bu- 
reaucracy, already swollen beyond any possible Federal re- 
quirements. Today the administration is seeking to do away 
with the bipartisan three-man Commission, which for dec- 
ades has served so honorably that the present conduct of 
that great department stands out as one of the bright spots 
in the annals of public administration in America. In its 
Place, it is sought to establish a political figurehead, an 
appointee of the President serving at his sole pleasure. The 
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patronage in his hands which can, and undoubtedly would, 
be employed in the interests of the further political domina- 
tion of the party in power staggers the imagination. No 
person in Federal employment can feel secure once such a 
system has been substituted for our present real civil service. 
Waste, extravagance, and inefficiency would abound. This 
provision in the Senate bill must never become the law. 

For nearly 20 years the Federal Treasury has been pro- 
tected against ill-advised, ill-considered, and unlawful ex- 
penditures at the hands of high public officials bent on trying 
out new political theories and practices by the decisive rul- 
ings of our Comptroller General. The result has been ac- 
complished largely through his present power to determine 
in advance the legality of proposed expenditures. His de- 
cisions denying proposed raids on the Public Treasury have 
literally saved millions upon millions of dollars for the public. 
It has only been necessary for him to pass in advance upon 
a very small percentage of the appropriations for govern- 
mental use. It can be said without argument that by far 
the larger share of the annual appropriations by the Con- 
gress are of a routine or established nature, where no ques- 
tions of law arise. The presence of the Comptroller General, 
having his present-day powers, acts as a salutary and sober- 
ing influence upon the imaginations and desires of those 
public officials and there are many—who believe that they 
have discovered panaceas for the ills of the Nation which, 
if they are allowed to put them into practice, will suddenly 
accomplish miracles. During the long debate on this title 
to the bill, which would take away from the Comptroller 
General his present important duties, not an argument has 
been advanced which to me would indicate that any proper 
safeguards are to be substituted for the present preauditing 
system in Government finance. We have heard a lot about 
postaudits and how generally they are in business use. We 
already have that system invoked in our Federal Govern- 
ment, but we likewise have at the present time in the Comp- 
troller General a “watchdog” who deserves only the highest 
praise and sincere thanks of the American people for what 
he has accomplished in their behalf. The public appreciates 
his services and desires his retention with his present powers 
and duties. 

While title after title in this bill deserves and will receive 
the closest consideration of the Members of the House, I 
shall refrain from dealing directly with other phases of the 
bill which to me are equally un-American and unsatisfactory. 

I want to bring to the attention of this Congress what I 
believe to be one of the greatest outbursts of public in- 
dignation in history at the too apparent attempt of the 
present administration to place in the hands of one man 
greater power than was ever contemplated under the Ameri- 
can Constitution. The spirit of America caused the Senate 
during the first session of this Congress to repudiate in no 
uncertain terms the administration's attack on our Supreme 
Court. Americans believe as strongly in 1938 as they did a 
century and a half ago in the principle that Federal power 
should be divided into three coordinate branches—executive, 
legislative, and the judiciary. They fought then, and would 
fight again, to establish a democratic republic in which no 
one of these branches would secure unto itself control of 
the other two. The American public does not understand 
or like midnight letters written to unknown friends. In- 
stead of placing more power in the hands of the Executive, 
I believe that the American public now desires that the Con- 
gress assert itself and take back unto itself the right to fix 
its tariff rates. Reciprocal-trade agreements have already 
caused too great injury to wage earners in our industries. 
Millions of our people desire that Congress shall take back 
to itself the power to establish the value of money, and not 
leave its determination in the hands of one individual. The 
possibility of the exercise of this power is one of the swords 
hanging over business at the present time. Many of our 
citizens cannot understand why our President instead of our 
Congress should be fixing the money to be paid by the Fed- 
eral Treasury for gold and silver brought into this country 
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from foreign nations. It is particularly difficult for them to 
understand why the taxpayers of the United States should 
be buying the gold and silver production of foreign countries 
for far more than their market value, thereby spending our 
money to bring unexpected prosperity in other sections of 
the world, while our own people are worse off now than they 
were when these practices were put into effect years ago. 

I have received more than 1,000 communications from my 
constituents in the Second Massachusetts District, out of 
which only 3 favored the reorganization bill. Various phases 
of Democratic maladministration have been set forth in 
hundreds of these statements, but the uppermost, and to my 
mind most important, has been the insistence on the part of 
these aroused citizens that Congress, as the direct representa- 
tive of the people, should rise up and protect those people 
from a dangerous threat to their liberties. Reorganization of 
the vast system of our established Federal bureaucracy is 
certainly desirable, where its object is to increase efficiency 
and to reduce waste and extravagance, but this bill is not 
designed to accomplish these desired ends. Even its strongest 
proponents admit that no savings will be accomplished under 
this bill. It must be obvious to the dispassionate observer 
that the sole intent of this bill is to place the control of all 
these departments in the hands of the President, in order 
that he may have his will over them, and by the imposition of 
that will set up a vast political machine whose function it 
will be to perpetuate the New Deal in office. This bill is un- 
American and undemocratic in its inception and in its pur- 
pose. Every Member of this House who believes in our 
established form of government, and who wishes to protect 
it from those who would destroy it, should vote against this 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts: Page 58, 


line 18, after the comma, insert “which shall be independent of 
the executive departments.” 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment about which I spoke a few moments ago. 
It is the amendment which the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Mean], a short time ago, said he would assist me in 
having approved. It simply prevents the Civil Service Com- 
mission from being taken over by any executive department, 
such as the Department of the Interior, or the welfare 
department, or any other department. It seems to me that 
it safeguards your constituents and my constituents. It 
seems to me, whether the Members are for the merit system 
or for the spoils system, that all would like to keep this 
Civil Service Commission as an administration a thing 
apart. It simply does to the civil service what the commit- 
tee accepted in regard to the Veterans’ Administration. I 
haye in my hand a copy of a telegram sent to one of the 
Democratic Senators from the South in which it is stated 
that an anxious Nation and thousands of women voters are 
praying that he will rise above partisanship and vote to 
defeat the reorganization bill. The civil-service provision 
is one of the provisions they are most interested in. I have 
also a telegram from the women’s auxiliary of the Civil 
Service Reform League; they protest against the passage of 
the bill. I earnestly hope that the Committee will adopt 
this very simple amendment. It does not in any way affect 
the operation of the civil-service administration itself; it 
just prevents its being absorbed by another department. 
I hope so much it will be accepted. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is absolutely no necessity for this 
amendment. The Civil Service Commission always has been 
and always will be an independent agency. 

I hope the amendment is defeated. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is not the gentleman 
willing to write it into the law? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crawrorp: Page 60, line 9, strike out 
the period and insert a colon and add: “Provided further, That 
the provisions of this act shall not apply to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, United States Department of Justice.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I shall take only a 
minute. 

This amendment has heretofore been printed in the 
Recorp. Its purpose is to exempt the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation from the operation of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crawronp: Page 68, line 25, after 
the word otherwise“, strike out the period and insert a colon 
and the words “Provided, That the provisions of this title shall 
not apply to officers or positions or the incumbents thereof in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of 
Justice.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is to exempt the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Department of Justice, from the operation of the civil- 
service provisions of the bill. I feel that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation maintains a standard far above that which 
will ever be required by any Civil Service Commission. I 
offer the amendment for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fish: Page 82, after line 15, add a 
new section, as follows: 

“Src, 429. That it is the sense of the Congress that the precedent 
established by Washington and other Presidents of the United 
States in retiring from the Presidential office after their second 
term has become by universal concurrence a part of our republican 
system of government, and that any departure from this time- 
honored custom will be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught with peril 
to our free institutions, and that the Congress commends the 
observance of this precedent.” 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not germane. It is irrelevant. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FISH. Ido, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, this bill has to do with the 
reorganization of the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment and the executive agencies of the Government. If this 
bill goes through, the President will be clothed with vast 
powers to preserve and perpetuate himself in office, or at 
least perpetuate his New Deal economic policies that have 
caused the existing depression. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
I want to ask a mighty important question. 

Mr. FISH. No. We are discussing a highly important 
issue. The President says he does not want to become a dic- 
tator, and the best way to settle that question would be to 
accept my amendment or to vote down the reorganization 
bill. If the bill is voted down, it will not even give President 
Roosevelt a chance to become a dictator. The defeat of the 
reorganization bill will also put an end to any third-term 
movement, and means that from now on the Congress will 
not surrender any more of its legislative powers to the Presi- 
dent, but will, instead, seek to recapture many of those 
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already granted, and thereby restore representative govern- 
ment and maintain our free institutions and constitutional 
form of government, based on our three separate and inde- 
pendent branches of government—the legislative, executive, 
and judicial. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, if, however, this bill goes 
through in its present form, we shall have a government of 
the people, by the President, and for the President. I in- 
clude herewith a brief letter from a Democratic supporter of 
President Rooseyelt, who sums up the sentiments of the 
American people clearly, concisely, and admirably: 


Dear Str: May I, as a registered Democrat, who has voted twice 
for Mr. Roosevelt for President, protest, through you, Mr, Roose- 
velt's vicious remark made at Warm Springs it proves 
that the Senate cannot be purchased by organized telegrams based 
on direct misrepresentation.” 

As it happens, I am one of the many voters that wired and wrote 
to their Senators. I did it, not because I was high-pressured by 
any organization, but because I felt it necessary for the preserva- 
tion of representative government to let my Senators know just 
how I felt on the matter, I resent that en part of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s remark, which is, that the voters who followed the dic- 
tates of their own political consciences in making their wishes 
known to the Senate were also “purchased.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is especially known for his political astuteness, but 
it seems to me that this time he has outsmarted himself and with 
one sentence has gained the bitter antagonism of half of the Senate 
of the United States, not to speak of the resentment of the thinking 
public who took the only means at hand to register their views on 
the reorganization bill. 

Since when have voters been purchased“ just because they hap- 
pened to differ in opinion with the Chief Executive? If this is the 
definition of “purchased,” then, indeed, the old order has changed 
and it is now government of the people, by the President, for the 
President. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. COOPER). 
rule. 

There is nothing in the pending bill relative to the term of 
office of the President of the United States. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Maas: Page 68, after line 25, add a new 
section, as follows: 

“There is hereby created an establishment of the Government, 
consisting of three members, to be known as the Board of Civil 
Service Appeals, which shall be separate, distinct, and independent 
of the executive departments and other Federal agencies. 

“SEC. 2. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint, by 

and with the advice and consent of the Senate, three persons, not 
more than two of whom shall be adherents of the same political 
party, as members of the Board of Civil Service Appeals. The Presi- 
dent shall designate one of the members as Chairman of the Board, 
and said Chairman, in addition to his other duties, shall assume 
administrative responsibility for the affairs of the Board and shall 
be compensated at the rate of $10,000 per year. The salaries of the 
two other members of the Board shall be fixed by the President in 
accordance with the provisions of the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. 
“Sec. 3. That the said Board of Civil Service Appeals is hereby 
authorized and directed to hear and decide appeals as follows: (1) 
From employees of the United States and the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia relative to allocation or ocation of 
positions under the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; (2) from 
any person who, having occupied a position in the classified service, 
was removed therefrom; reduced in rank, grade, or salary; or sus- 
pended from duty without pay, and whose reinstatement or res- 
toration to his former position, rank, grade, or salary has been 
denied or disallowed by either the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission or any department or other Federal agency; and (3) from 
employees or former employees with respect to their rights or inter- 
est under the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 22, 1920, as 
amended, or the act of March 2, 1931, pertaining to the retirement 
of employees of the Canal Zone. 

“Sec, 4. That whenever the head of a department or other Fed- 
eral agency, the municipal government of the District of Columbia, 
or the employee concerned believes that the employee’s position 
heretofore or hereafter allocated is not properly classified according 
to law, application may be filed by either or both with the United 
States Civil Service Commission for reallocation of such position, 
and the action of said Commission shall be final, except that there 
shall be the right of appeal to the Board of Civil Service Appeals. 

“Seo. 5. That if an action of a department or other Federal 
agency effectuates the removal of an employee from the classified 
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service; his reduction in rank, grade, or salary; or his suspension 
from duty without pay, and his reinstatement or restoration to his 
former position, rank, grade, or has been denied or disap- 
proved by either the United States Civil Service Commission or 
the department or Federal agency which removed the said em- 
ployee; reduced his rank, grade, or salary; or suspended him from 
duty without pay, as the case may be, he may appeal in any such 
ease to the Board of Civil Service Appeals, but the filing of an 
appeal in any such case shall not operate as a stay of execution of 
the department's action. If, in the judgment of the Board, the 
action denying the reinstatement, or restoration of the employee to 
his former position, rank, grade, or salary was not warranted, said 
employee shall be restored forthwith to his former position, or to 
saa position in the same department or office as the Board may 
e. 

“Sec. 6. That appeals in retirement cases under the act of May 
22, 1920, as amended, or the act of March 2, 1931, may be taken to 
the Board of Civil Service Appeals from any final action or order 
of the United States Civil Service Commission. 

“Sec. 7. That upon the request in writing of the Board of Civil 
Service Appeals, the department or other Federal cy con- 
cerned, or the municipal government of the District of Columbia, 
as the case may be, shall produce, for the information of said 
Board, all papers and records pertaining to the appeal. The Board 
is hereby authorized to administer oaths and to require the at- 
tendance of any officer or employee of the United States or the 
municipal government of the District of Columbia whose testimony 
may be necessary to the proper adjudication of the appeal. 

“Src. 8. That in any case appealed to the Board of Civil Service 
Appeals, except those respecting removal; suspension from duty 
without pay; or reduction in rank, grade, or salary, the depart- 
ment or other Federal agency concerned, or the municipal goy- 
ernment of the District of Columbia may also appeal to the Board, 
and in any case may submit such evidence as it desires and be 
represented at the hearing if any. 

“Src. 9. That the Board of Civil Service Appeals is hereby vested 
with authority to review the record in any case within its juris- 
diction, to investigate the facts, and to consider and determine 
the final action to be taken. The decisions of the Board with 
respect to the duties and functions conferred upon it by the 
provisions of this act shall be binding upon the officials and 
Officers of the departments and other Federal agencies, including 
the municipal government of the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 10. That appeals of employees to the Board of Civil Service 
Appeals shall be without prejudice to them and no officer or 
Official of the United States or the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia shall in any manner intimidate or coerce any 
employee with respect to any appeal he may take, and no em- 
ployee shall be denied advancement or promotion because of an 
appeal. 

“Sec. 11. That the Board of Civil Service Appeals is hereby 
authorized to appoint such employees under the provisions of the 
Civil Service Act and rules and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, as may be provided for by law. 

“Sec. 12. That the said Board shall make an annual report 
concerning its work to the President for transmission to Congress. 

“Sec. 13. That the said Board is hereby authorized to make 
regulations for the execution of the provisions of this act and 
such regulations, among other things, shall state the time limit 
or limits within which appeals must be filed with the Board. 

“Sec. 14. That suitable quarters for said Board shall be furnished 
by the National Park Service, as authorized by law. 

“Sec. 15. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict or inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed.” 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to establish a board of civil service appeals with 
power to hear and determine grievances from employees 
of the character described in section 3 of the amendment. 
It is not proposed to create a board to which all Federal 
employees may go directly with their troubles, no matter 
how minor they may be. The classified service has grown 
steadily during the past decade and will probably continue 
to increase and hence it appears to be the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to set up machinery for the consideration of major 
grievances of employees. ‘These relate to removals, reduc- 
tions, suspensions; to allocations fixing the rate of pay under 
the terms of the Classification Act of 1923, and to retire- 
ments. Other grievances are regarded as of minor impor- 
tance and properly should be amicably adjusted by depart- 
ment officials. In other words, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to accord employees of the classified service the 
right of appeal to a board, independent of the departments 
and other agencies, with respect to discharge, reduction in 
rank, grade, or salary, suspension from duty without pay, and 
to employees whether or not in the classified service whose 
positions come under the Classification Act or who are re- 
tireable under the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 22, 
1920, as amended, or the Canal Zone Act of March 2, 1931, 
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to have the allocations fixing the rates of their compensa- 
tion under the Classification Act or their status under the 
retirement laws, reviewed and determined by a board inde- 
pendent also of the United States Civil Service Commission 
which is charged with the administration of these laws. As 
the agencies which are not now under civil service are 
classified, the amendment will automatically extend to the 
employees thereof. 

While the Civil Service Act of 1883 was, in effect, a substi- 
tute for the then existing spoils system, it left undisturbed the 
power of departmental executives with respect to dismissals, 
demotions, and suspensions from duty without pay. The act 
of August 24, 1912, provides that no person in the classified 
civil service shall be removed except for such cause as will 
promote the efficiency of the service and for reasons given in 
writing, and that the person whose removal is sought shall 
have notice of the same and of any charges preferred against 
him, and be furnished with a copy thereof, and also be al- 
lowed a reasonable time for personally answering the same 
in writing, and submitting affidavits in support thereof; but 
no examination of witnesses nor any trial or hearing shall be 
required except in the discretion of the officer making the 
removal. The act of March 27, 1922 (42 Stat. 470), provides 
that the classified service shall include only those persons 
who have been heretofore or who may hereafter be given a 
competitive status in the classified service, with or without 
competitive examination, by legislative enactment, or under 
the civil-service rules promulgated by the President, or by 
Executive orders covering groups of employees with their 
positions into the competitive classified service or authorizing 
the appointment of individuals to positions within such serv- 
ice. Further, the act provides that— 

The expression “classified civil service,” as the same occurs in 
other acts of Congress, shall receive a like construction to that 
herein given. 

Therefore, an employee occupying a position excepted 
either by law or rule from the provisions of the civil-service 
regulations may be removed without compliance with the act 
of August 24, 1912. Ordinarily persons in positions excepted 
from the requirements of civil service are not selected on the 
basis of open competition, as is provided for by the Civil 
Service Act of January 16, 1883. They owe their appoint- 
ments to some extraneous influence, chiefly political, and 
hence it would seem proper that the officer who exercises 
such authority in appointment should also be accorded corre- 
sponding power in removal. 

The purpose of the law relating to removals from the 
classified service was to prevent the discharge of employees 
whose services were needed but whom there might be a ten- 
dency to dismiss because of considerations other than those 
which would promote the efficiency of the service. The 
removal law does not contemplate the retention of employees 
regardless of the fact that there is no work to be done nor 
that there shall be life tenure and that employees who 
become inefficient or those guilty of misconduct shall be 
retained. The act of August 24, 1912, merely defines and 
establishes the procedure in dismissals of employees from 
the classified service; in no manner does it hinder or pro- 
hibit the Executive or administrative officer from ordering 
the removal. Hence the removing officer remains, to all 
intents and purposes, not only the complainant but the judge, 
jury, and executioner. 

It is a notorious fact that the power to dismiss is ex- 
ercised arbitrarily by officials of the Government. Com- 
plaints are constant that employees have been unjustly dealt 
with; that experienced and trained men and women with 
excellent records for efficiency and conduct have been dis- 
placed by less experienced and less efficient persons at the 
whim or caprice of a subordinate official. The bill to estab- 
lish a board of civil service appeals neither curtails nor 
abridges the authority of an appointing officer to remove an 
employe, nor does it affect in any manner the procedure in 
dismissals as provided for by the act of August 24, 1912. 
The department head proceeds unhampered against the em- 
ployee, and no question may be raised as to his power to 
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exercise the right of removal. The employee concerned may 
apply for reinstatement, termination of his suspension, or 
restoration to his former grade, rank, and salary, as the case 
may be, and if his application is denied by the United States 
Civil Service Commission or the department, whichever has 
final authority in the matter, appeal may be taken to the 
board of civil service appeals. Thus the case is allowed to 
proceed in an orderly manner and final action on the merits 
is taken on the employee’s petition for restoration to duty 
or reinstatement to his former position or grade. 

There has been a persistent demand that Congress create 
a board which shall have power to grant hearings to em- 
ployees in the classified service who have been demoted, 
suspended from duty without pay or dismissed, such board, 
after hearing or investigation, to have the authority to re- 
store the salary, terminate the suspension, or cause the em- 
ployee to be reinstated, if the facts warrant such action. 
The purpose of such legislation is to erect a safeguard 
against improper, unlawful, or arbitrary reductions, sus- 
pensions, and removals. Through their authorized repre- 
sentatives, employees have petitioned that cases of the char- 
acter mentioned be reviewed by an impartial tribunal and 
that this duty be lodged in an independent agency estab- 
lished and empowered, under the direct supervision of the 
President, to hear and decide appeals from removals, sus- 
pensions, and reductions. 

In its report concerning personnel administration in the 
Federal service, the President’s Committee on Administra- 
tive Management discusses briefly this problem in the fol- 
lowing language: 


* +» œ% the Civil Service Commission has at various times com- 
mented upon the complaints that it is constantly receiving from 
individual Federal employees, alleging favoritism or discrimina- 
tion on the part of their official superiors with respect to éffi- 
ciency ratings, work assignments, disciplinary actions, separations 
from the service, and numerous other matters. Although the 
Civil Service Commission at present has little power of review 
in most of these cases, it has on several occasions. recommended 
a considerable expansion of its powers as a board of appeals. 
Moreover, the establishment of an independent central board of 
appeals with wide jurisdiction and powers of final settlement of 
disputes has frequently been urged by employee organizations and 
other interested parties. 

Some of the cases of individual grievances that have arisen in 
the past have been of so serious a character that there has been 
little reason to doubt that the services of an impartial central 
agency could have been used to great advantage in their settle- 
ment. The cases of arbitrary and outright dismissal from the 
service because of activity in or as a representative of an em- 
ployee organization, and the equally serious cases of arbitrary 
removal for political, religious, or other extraneous nonadminis- 
trative reasons, obviously fall in this category. 

On the other hand, by far the larger number of grievance cases 
in the Federal service are of much less consequence to the service 
as a whole, although important to the individual employees who 
are immediately affected. It would therefore seem of doubtful 
Wisdom to establish a central court of appeals to which each of 
the more than 800,000 Federal employees could go directly with 
his troubles, however minor. Such a court would be swamped 
with work, it would find it dificult to establish a sufficient basis 
in fact for its actions, and its establishment might readily result 
in a decline rather than in an improvement in morale and working 
efficiency. 

The most immediate need in connection with this problem is 
the general extension throughout the service of the practices and 
procedures for the settlement of grievances that have been found 
to be sound and workable in the agencies that have given most 
attention to the problem. In general, this means on the one 
hand that supervisors must be trained to accept the right of 
individual employees and groups of employees to be represented 
in the settlement of disputes and grievances by representatives of 
their own choosing if they so desire, and their right of appeal to 
higher officials if they consider appeal necessary or desirable. 
On the other hand, it means that employees and groups of em- 
Pployees must accept the desirability of attempting to settle griev- 
ances through established supervisory channels before appealing 
to the heads of agencies or attempting to bring pressure to bear 
from outside sources. 

The situation could undoubtedly be greatly clarified and im- 
proved by action no more drastic than the issuance of a simple 
statement of policy in the form of an Executive order by the 
President, accompanied by instructions to the heads of the various 
agencies to establish, with the assistance of the central personnel 
agency, suitable procedures for the orderly adjustment and settle- 
ment of disputes arising within their respective jurisdictions. The 
procedure in every case should clearly provide for the point at 
which final action is taken within the agency, whether in the 
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office of the head of the agency, m the office of his director of 
personnel, or in some special official or committee representing 
the head of the agency. The services of the central personnel 
agency should be available both to assist the various operating 
establishments in the installation of suitable procedures for the 
settlement of grievances and to assist in the settlement of the 
more difficult types of cases. 

After these important preliminary steps have been taken, it is 
probable that a small residuum of rather important individual 
cases may remain that cannot be adjusted and settled within the 
agencies where they arise. Consideration should then be given 
to the permanent measures that should be adopted to provide for 
the disposition of these cases. In some cases the problem may 
be solved with complete satisfaction by the establishment of joint 
boards of adjustment with equal representation of employees and 
officials. In other cases it may prove better to provide on a 
permanent basis for impartial boards of adjustment that can be 
called into session when needed. 

Meanwhile, the President should have authority to establish 
special boards of adjustment to hear and decide cases of major 
importance, or should haye authority to refer such cases to the 
part-time Federal Service Personnel Relations Committee previ- 
ously proposed. The present lack of an orderly procedure for 
the settlement of major disputes and grievances is highly dis- 
creditable to the Federal Government, particularly in view of the 
extent to which it intervenes in connection with the problems of 
personnel relations in private industry. This lack should be 
remedied as rapidly as feasible, but the remedies must be found 
through experience, education, and leadership as much as through 
authoritative action. 

There are three significant points with respect to the 

foregoing, namely: First, the thought that the Federal Goy- 
ernment should set up machinery for handling practically 
every kind and type of grievance the employees may have; 
second, the absence of any discussion of allocation appeals, 
complaints concerning which are the most constant and fre- 
quent; and third, the characterization of the present lack 
of an orderly procedure for the settlement of major disputes 
and grievances as “highly discreditable to the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 
Students of government will agree that administrative 
officers must be held responsible for the conduct of the em- 
ployees under their supervision and that their authority in 
this respect should not be curtailed to the point that proper 
discipline may not be enforced. While the“ employee should 
be guarded against improper and unlawful discharge or 
other actions which might seriously affect his earning capac- 
ity, his misconduct, involving infractions of regulations, or 
offenses of similar minor importance, should be dealt with, 
for disciplinary reasons, by departmental officials in such 
manner and through such procedures as may be deemed 
fitting and feasible. It is conceded that a central board of 
appeals to which the army of Federal employees could take 
their grievances of whatever nature or character, would be 
constantly swamped with work. The doubtful wisdom of 
establishing a board with such general powers is likewise 
conceded. But it is submitted that the creation of a central 
board of appeals with authority limited to the consideration 
of major grievances would be both wise and expedient. The 
right of appeal to an independent body in removals, reduc- 
tions in rank, grade, or salary, suspensions from duty with- 
out pay, and in cases concerning the allocation of positions 
under the Classification Act and retirement laws, would 
meet all of the objections raised to the present lack of 
system which the President's committee describes as dis- 
creditable to the Federal Government,” and at the same 
time insure proper control by administrative officers over 
the employees under their direction and supervision. 

The orderly dispatch of departmental business demands 
the exercise of disciplinary control which would be impaired 
seriously were the ordinary and routine conduct of employees 
not subjected to reasonable and necessary restraint within 
the department. But when the employee presents evidence 
showing that his removal or other action resulting in the 
cessation of his wages was unfair, improper, or unlawful, 
simple justice demands that his case be determined by an 
impartial tribunal. It is the collective judgment of thou- 
sands of conservative men and women with long experience 
in the Federal service that an appeal board, composed of 
employees, or employees and officials, of the same depart- 
ment in which the complainant is employed, under the in- 
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fluence of the department heads and certainly with first 
consideration to their own standing, could not, because of 
the human weaknesses to which the flesh is heir, give to the 
facts that impartial, unprejudiced, free, and uninfluenced 
judgment which fair dealing and true sportsmanship de- 
mand be accorded to the complaint of an aggrieved fellow- 
worker whose salary has been stopped or withheld. 

While the President’s committee fails to distinguish the 
actions which should be appealable by employees to a cen- 
tral board of appeals from those in which conciliatory 
measures might be applied properly by administrative of- 
ficers, the most significant omission from the list of griev- 
ances is that pertaining to the allocation of positions under 
the Classification Act. The basic demand of employees of 
the Federal service is grounded on their right of appeal 
from the decisions of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission setting the grade to which their positions have been 
allocated, thus fixing the rate of their pay. 

In the administration of the Classification Act, the Civil 
Service Commission functions, to all intents and purposes, as 
a wage board and as such prescribes, under the provisions of 
the act, the amount of compensation which every employee 
coming under the terms of that law shall receive. Its de- 
cisions are far-reaching, and by indirection, control the sal- 
aries of thousands of field employees to whom the Classifica- 
tion Act does not apply since the departments, as a policy, 
pay the same rate of compensation to employees outside of 
Washington as is paid in the departmental service in Wash- 
ington for the same or comparable duties. The United 
States Civil Service Commission has set up an appeal board 
within its own organization with authority, among other 
things, to hear appeals in allocation cases. The original 
classification, or as it is commonly referred to, allocation of 
a position under the Classification Act is made by the Per- 
sonnel Classification Division of the Commission. Except in 
a small class of cases, the action of this division is not sub- 
jected to a review by any official of the Commission and 
hence the decisions of the Personnel Classification Division 
eonstitute the decisions of the Commission. Rules of prac- 
tice respecting allocation appeals require that unless the 
board of appeals affirms the previous decision, the case must 
be returned to the Personnel Classification Division, and if 
the differences cannot be reconciled, the case is submitted to 
the Civil Service Commissioners for final action. In other 
words, the same employee or group of employees of the Per- 
sonnel Classification Division who were responsible for the 
original allocation from which appeal is taken, participate in 
the consideration of the appeal. Obviously, no one will 
seriously contend that under these circumstances the Com- 
missioners would not be influenced by the previous decision. 

If the original action is taken by the Commissioners them- 
selves there would appear to be no right of appeal worthy of 
the name left to the appellant employee. The employee in 
an allocation appeal case, as in the event of his removal, 
comes to bat with two strikes already called against him. 
What American would assume the hazard or be content to 
have his appeal decided by the same judge who had rendered 
the adverse decision against him in the court below? With- 
out question, Federal employees are justly entitled to the 
consideration of their appeals in classification matters, as 
well as other grievances of major importance, in the Ameri- 
can manner which contemplates a decision by persons who 
were in no way responsible for, or participated in, the action 
that is the subject of complaint. 

The extension of the merit system to positions that are 
now filled without regard to the Civil Service Act and rules, 
as has been proposed, will make for many more complaints 
from employees who are unjustly denied their day in court. 
The number of complaints in allocation cases alone received 
annually by the Civil Service Commission fully warrants the 
creation of a board to consider appeals from the Commis- 
sion’s decisions, and adding thereto the large number of 
discharges, reductions, and suspensions to which objection is 
voiced constantly, it is clear that conditions justify the estab- 
lishment of an agency charged particularly with the duty to 
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investigate these grievances and to make final decision with 
respect thereto. It may be added that a career service, con- 
cerning which much has been heard lately, is not possible, 
unless and until employees are guaranteed fair and impartial 
treatment, equal pay for equal work, and unhindered oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

Since the United States Civil Service Commission adminis- 
ters the Civil Service Retirement Act and act pertaining to 
the retirement of employees of the Canal Zone, decisions 
adverse to annuitants should be appealable to a body inde- 
pendent of the Commission. 

This amendment to establish a board of civil service 
appeals is designed to remedy the conditions described in 
the foregoing and, at the same time, to lay a solid founda- 
tion on which may be builded a career service that will 
attract well-trained and qualified citizens who are willing 
to devote their talents to the administration of the public 
business with full assurance that their retention and ad- 
vancement in the service of the United States will not be 
improperly or unjustly prevented or obstructed. 

This is particularly essential if the pending reorganiza- 
tion bill should become a law. Under such circumstances 
a civil service appeals board is more vital than ever. 

The great. importance of a civil service board of appeals 
is fully recognized by all who have close contacts with Gov- 
ernment personnel problems. 

I am a member of the House Committee on the Civil Serv- 
ice and I am quite familiar with the problems of the personnel 
in the classified service. There is at present no suitable 
opportunity for appeal by employees who become involved in 
difficulties with supervisory officers, except in cases involving 
such matters as religion or politics, and probably nothing 
would do more to promote harmonious personnel relations in 
the Government service and to eliminate possibilities of fric- 
tion than satisfactory appeals procedure. 

The very fact that such procedure existed would check 
most tendencies toward unwarranted favoritism, which are a 
prolific cause of personnel problems. 

The need of an appeals system, great at all times, is cer- 
tain to be intensified if and when the reorganization plan 
is put into effect, for naturally this will necessitate many 
personnel changes, even though few, if any, dismissals may 
be necessary. There will be changes in assignments to duty 
and numerous changes of status, and existence of a sound 
appeals system would make these changes possible with a 
minimum of trouble. 

If the appeals system is there, employees will have confi- 
dence that any changes made are for the best; otherwise 
there will be a tendency to regard them as arbitrary, with 
consequent resentment and loss of morale. It need not be 
emphasized to competent personnel officers that loss of 
morale might well counteract all the gains that might be 
made through a better organization of Government agencies 
and better coordination of effort. 

There should be an appeals board, whether this bill passes 
or not, but doubly so if the bill be passed. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss the pending reorganization bill in detail. During the 
course of the debate one Member or another has emphasized 
some one feature of the bill which was of special interest to 
him. I do not know of any measure that has more search- 
ingly and exhaustively been discussed on the floor of the 
House than this particular bill. And, except perhaps for the 
so-called Supreme Court proposal, I do not think any bill 
has come before this Congress which has been more widely 
discussed throughout the country. Yet I would feel I would 
be lacking in proper discharge of my duty to the people I 
represent if I did not express, however briefly, my views on 
this subject. 

It was indeed fortunate that the parliamentary alertness 
of the shrewd Missouri Member of the other body prevented 
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the administration’s attempt to send the reorganization pro- 
posal to conference without giving this body an opportunity 
to have this discussion. If the proposal is so harmless and 
contains so much merit as its proponents maintain, I should 
like to learn exactly why the attempt was made in the other 
body to railroad the measure to conference. I should like to 
know exactly why the administration was so anxious to em- 
ploy parliamentary strategy in the other body to keep this 
House from debating this proposition as a whole. 

It is also somewhat peculiar that, as the Recorp shows, 
the administration leaders in this body from the beginning 
have persistently tried to cut off debate on this floor. If the 
proposal contains all the merit its proponents would have us 
believe, you would think they would have welcomed full dis- 
cussion so that all the alleged merit could be made known to 
the people. The rather extraordinary procedure employed in 
an effort to prevent discussion and rush the proposal to en- 
actment was sufficient in itself to cause thoughtful men to 
wonder. It was at least prima facie evidence that the admin- 
istration could not make out a strong case for the bill if 
compelled to do so in order to gain a verdict of approval. 
Such suspicion aroused by these railroading efforts has been 
substantiated by the debate that has taken place. 

What is there about this bill that our people should be so 
thoroughly alarmed lest it should be enacted? It contains 
several objectionable features which far outweigh its merits. 
In the first place, it destroys the independence of the Comp- 
troller General, which is practically the only check the Con- 
gress has on the expenditures of money appropriated. Sec- 
ondly, it sets up a one-man administrator in lieu of the pres- 
ent Civil Service Commission, thereby opening the way for 
the establishment of the spoils system throughout the Fed- 
eral service. Thirdly, it establishes a department of welfare, 
on the officials of which would be conferred broad powers. 
Those features concern our people and not without justifi- 
cation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that which has instilled fear into the 
hearts of the people is the underlying philosophy in this bill. 
It is the theory upon which it is based that has so thoroughly 
aroused the country as to cause thousands to wire and write 
their plea that the bill not be enacted. 

The issue here is not whether we should reorganize the 
various bureaus and agencies that have sprung up like 
mushrooms throughout the country during the last 5 years. 
It is not a question as to whether we should strive for econ- 
omy and efficiency in government. No one for a moment 
denies that there is a great need for reorganization and 
that we are faced with the problem of eliminating and con- 
solidating various divisions in the Government. It is not 
the objective, Mr. Chairman, but the method to attain that 
objective to which all these protests have been directed, 

We desire economy and efficiency in government; there is 
a decided need for it. We desire to reorganize, to eliminate, 
and to consolidate. That is essential. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in accomplishing that task, which is 
truly a difficult one, it is not mecessary for us to depart 
from the established principles of our form of government. 
It is not necessary to vest in the President almost unlimited 
power. It is possible to solve its problem of bureaucracy by 
cooperation between the legislative and executive. Because 
this measure represents a departure from democratic prin- 
ciples, our people ask that we reject it. 

Mr. Chairman, the strength of this Government has been 
the system of checks and balances which the founders took 
care to establish in order that arbitrary power may not be 
exercised by any Executive, any Congress, or any judiciary. 
They took care to establish a nice balance of powers between 
the three branches of our Government in order that each 
may be a check upon the other, It is for us to preserve 
that system. And it is in large part because this bill rep- 
resents a departure from that system that I find it impossible 
to approve it. 

In order that I may better emphasize the importance of 
the system of checks, balances, and separation of powers 
in this Government, I take the liberty to call your attention 
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to the words of men who occupy a place of greatness in 
the development of democratic thought and whose ideas of 
government are embodied in our system. After 20 years of 
study, Montesquieu published his monumental book in 1748 
called “The Spirit of Laws.” In a year and a half it passed 
through 22 editions. It has been read by every thinking 
man in the world. The theory of government embodied in 
that epoch-making volume guided our forefathers as they 
sought to establish here a Government which would pre- 
serve for the people their inalienable rights as free men in 
a free land. Montesquieu wrote: Å 

When the legislative and executive powers are united in the 
same person, or in the same body of magistrates, there can be no 


liberty; because apprehensions may arise, lest the same monarch 
or senate should enact tyrannical laws, to execute them in a 


tyrannical manner. 


The import of those words, Mr. Chairman, is simply this: 
To have a free government and a free people, legislative and 
executive powers should be kept separate. This bill, Mr. 
Chairman, would vest legislative powers in the Executive. 

About 12 years later, Rousseau published his book en- 
titled “The Social Compact.” This volume also dealt with 
methods of government by which freedom of all people 
could be maintained. It also had a profound influence upon 
those who established our system. He wrote: 

If he who rules men ought not to control legislation, he who 
controls legislation ought not to rule men; otherwise his laws, 
being ministers of his passions, would often serve only to per- 


petuate his acts of injustice; he would never be able to prevent 
private interests from corrupting the sacredness of his work. 


The import of those words, Mr. Chairman, is that no man 
who administers the laws, however wise, however honest, 
and however great he may be, should be given the power to 
make the laws he administers. This bill would do just that! 

Daniel Webster was one of the greatest Senators the 
United States has ever had. He was always a great de- 
fender of the rights of man. I wish to quote from the 
speech he made on May 7, 1834, in order to emphasize 
again how important it is that we allow nothing, however 
small, to upset the system of checks and balances upon which 
this Government rests. He said: 

The first object of a free people is the preservation of their 
liberty; and liberty is only to be preserved by maintaining con- 
stitutional restraints and just divisions of political power. Nothing 
is more deceptive or more dangerous than the pretense of a desire 
to simplify government. The simplest governments are des- 
potisms; the next simplest, limited monarchies; but all republics, 
all governments of law, must impose numerous limitations and 
qualifications of authority, and give many positive and many quali- 
fied rights. Every free government is necessarily com- 
plicated, because all such governments establish restraints, as well 
on the power of government itself as on that of individuals. If 
we will abolish the distinction of branches, and have but one 
branch; if we will abolish jury trials, and leave all to the judge; 
if we will then ordain that the legislator shall himself be that 
judge; and if we will piace the executive power in the same hands, 
we may readily simplify government. We may easily bring it to 
the simplest of all possible forms, a pure despotism. But a 
separation of departments, so far as practicable, and the preserva- 
tion of clear lines of division between them, is the fundamental 
idea in the creation of all our constitutions; and, doubtless, the 
continuance of regulated liberty depends on maintaining these 
boundaries. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, the import of those words is that 
while it is possible to simplify matters by vesting authority 
in one man, such action would in time take away the peo- 
ple’s individual rights. Democracies are not the most effi- 
cient governments in the world. They are the most compli- 
` cated. They are complicated because nothing can be done 
without due deliberation and restraint. 

Liberty is more precious than efficiency and the primary 
purpose of a democracy is to preserve liberty and not neces- 
sarily to promote efficiency. Perhaps the President may more 
easily and more efficiently carry out the work of reorganiza- 
tion if given unlimited authority to do so. But, I am not 
willing to take any step which would amount to a depar- 
ture from democratic principles where liberty is at stake and 
where alleged efficiency is the only reason for that step. It 
seems to me that, by careful procedure, we can accomplish 
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the efficiency objective and at the same time through proper 
restraints preserve the prerogatives of Congress. 

During the last 5 years Congress has conferred on the 
President power and more power. We are now asked to give 
him still more power so that he may do practically anything 
he sees fit with the various agencies and bureaus of this 
Government. Under the terms of this bill Congress would 
have no effective check on the reorganization orders that 
may be issued by the Executive. 

Even assuming the President would exercise the powers 
that would be delegated to him by this bill as wisely and as 
fairly as any man could, why should we, Mr. Chairman, not 
retain for ourselves a real check on his actions that we may 
use for the people should it ever become necessary? Why 
should the administration oppose amending this bill so that 
no Executive order will become effective without its affirma- 
tive approval by Congress? Perhaps such procedure will in- 
volve discussions on the Executive orders. Perhaps there 
will be extensive debates. But, Mr. Chairman, that is the 
very essence of democracy. 

I, therefore, urge Members of the House to amend this bill 
so that we may advance and not destroy the system of checks 
and balances which will enable this democracy to survive 
the impact of any subversive force within or outside our 
borders. It is not a question of trusting the President as an 
individual. Rather it is a question as to whether we believe 
this democracy is worth preserving. If it is—and I am sure 
every Member here believes that it is—then we must exercise 
care that at all times we retain restraints upon the possible 
exercise of arbitrary power. 

Mr. Chairman, our people are alarmed. Perhaps they are 
unduly alarmed. Nevertheless, one cannot be too vigilant in 
defense of his individual rights, and our people are aroused 
in that defense. Let us indicate by our actions here that 
no step will be taken as to give any cause for fear. I again 
urge that this bill be rewritten, so that all fears may be 
allayed, and by full cooperation between the executive and 
the legislative, with due respect for the prerogatives and 
rights of each branch, the objective can be attained and our 
democratic system fully preserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. P. : Strik 
401 and 402 (a) on pages 58 and 50 and Kata e e 

“Src. 401. There shall be in the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission three Administrators appointed by the Commission, each 
subject to civil-service laws, each of whose salaries shall be set 
forth under the provisions of the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, each of whom shall be a person of administrative quali- 
fications, and who shall exercise all of the executive functions of 
the Commission but shall exercise none of the semilegislative, the 
semijudicial, or the appellate powers of the Commission. A board 
of special examiners to test applicants for the Administrators shall 
be appointed by the Commission.” 

Strike out all of sections 404, 405, 406, 407, 408, 409, and 410. 

On page 60, line 11, strike out 402“ and insert “401.” 

On page 60, lines 22 and 23, strike out “Administration” and 
insert “Commission.” 

On page 62, line 3, strike out “Administration” and insert 
“Commission.” 

On page 62, line 24, strike out the word “Administration” and 
insert the word “Commission.” 

On page 77, line 10, strike out the word “Board” and insert 
“Commission.” 

Strike out sections 419, 420, 421, 422, and 423. 

On page 80, line 10, strike out “Civil Service Board” and insert 
“Commission.” 

On page 8, line 15, strike out “Civil Service Board” and insert 
“Commission.” 

On page 81, line 17, strike out “Civil Service Administration” and 
insert “United States Civil Service Commission.” 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, this is merely in support 
of your constituents back home who are working under the 
Civil Service Commission. There is no use of my presenting 


an argument. The amendment is quite similar to the one 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia; except that instead 
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of one Administrator this provides for a board of three Ad- 
ministrators. Otherwise it is practically identical with his 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. PATRICK]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to title I of the bill and offer an amendment 
to the Kniffin amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New Mexico? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, what is the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, this amendment provides 
that the President or the Chief Executive shall not have 
the authority to eliminate the functions of bureaus. In 
other words, he may group agencies, where there are 10 or 
12 different bureaus performing the same functions, but in 
no case could a function be eliminated by an Executive order. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Has the gentleman con- 
sulted the committee about that? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. The committee is agree- 
able? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It was not at first, but finally; yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. When did this question 
rise? Why was it not taken up when title I was being 
considered? t 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It arose last night when the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] offered an amendment. I asked 
him some questions, but due to the fact debate was limited 
to 45 minutes and the time had expired, I could not get 
time to speak on the amendment. It is for that reason I 
am offering it now. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. May I ask the gentleman, 
will the adoption of this amendment satisfy the gentleman 
as to the bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The adoption of this amendment will 
remove an objection that I have to the bill. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offered this amendment 
for the reason that I supposed the membership of the House 
wanted to perfect a bill that we could give to the country 
as constructive legislation. To object to the amendment 
which I have offered is, in my opinion, simply doing some- 
thing to destroy the biil. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. WARREN. May I say to the gentleman that had it 
not been for the objection made by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LaxxNECK I, who is opposed to the bill, the committee, 
after careful consideration, would have no objection whatever 
to the amendment proposed by the gentleman. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. May I say this to the gentleman: The 
Same amendment was adopted in the Senate. I ask the com- 
mittee to try to adopt in conference, if the bill gets there, the 
Senate amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this bill and all amendments thereto close 
in 30 minutes, one half of the time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taper], if he so desires, and 
the other half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN], 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I think that 5 minutes on a side is sufficient. [Applause.] 
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Mr. WARREN. I may say to the gentleman that the 
proponents of this measure desire 15 minutes. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I think 5 minutes to the side 
ought to be sufficient. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is it the intention to talk about any other titles than 
the civil service? We have already passed several titles. 

Mr. WARREN. On the bill itself or any part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understood the gentleman from New York was going 
to object to the 30 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, yes; I am going to object to the 30 
minutes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this bill and all amendments thereto close in 30 minutes, 
15 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taper] and 15 minutes to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
the motion is not in order, and that time for debate has 
closed. 

Mr. WARREN. Oh no, time for debate has not closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. While the fixing and control of time 
may be technically out of order, the closing of debate is in 
order. Does the gentleman from North Carolina wish to 
modify his motion? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, to close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
moves that all debate on the pending bill and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
no amendment is now pending before the Committee, and 
therefore it is not in order to close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee substitute for the Sen- 
ate bill in the form of an amendment is before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I make the point of order that under the 
unanimous consent granted in the House before we went into 
the Committee of the Whole the committee substitute is 
being considered in the Committee as an original bill, and 
for that reason there is no amendment now before the 
Committee for consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee substitute must be con- 
sidered for amendment in Committee and then reported to 
the House. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, of course those on this side 
whom we desire to be heard can obtain time under other 
procedure. It is the purpose of the majority leader and the 
Speaker of the House to address the Committee. If the 
Members do not desire to give them that time, I will with- 
draw the motion and we can get the time otherwise. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I should like to address the Committee, too. 

Mr. WARREN. I have no objection whatever to the gen- 
tleman addressing the Committee. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the most intense opponent 
of this bill can say that time has not been granted to give 
each and every Member of the House an opportunity to 
offer amendments or to express himself. 

After one of the most prosperous years we have known, the 
fiscal year beginning July 1936 and closing July 1937, a re- 
cession or a depression began to settle down upon the coun- 
try, and look into the situation as best I can, for the life 
of me I cannot yet figure out the causes. 
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In 1932 we passed for a Republican President a reorganiza- 
tion bill that is stronger than this one. We renewed it for 
the present President of the United States. Last summer 
we passed the heart of the bill that is now under considera- 
tion. During all those three considerations no storm arose 
in the country with reference to them. But a month or 6 
weeks ago, after consideration by a joint committee of the 
House and of the Senate, set up for the purpose of going into 
this matter in an unbiased and unimpassioned way, there 
began rumbling, and it has gathered into a veritable storm. I 
do not yet understand that. 

The remarks of my distinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. 
Sumners] the other day impressed me tremendously. It 
matters not, Republicans and Democrats alike, whether we 
are fond of the present occupant of the White House per- 
sonally or whether we are in accord with his policies, he is 
the President of the United States and will be for 2 years and 
8 months longer. [Applause.] I am wondering in this time 
of recession or depression, in this time when the minds of 
men and women are disturbed, if we by anything that would 
approach a vote of lack of confidence in the present occu- 
pant of the White House would not add tremendously to the 
doubt and to the discomfort of the average American citizen. 
Since we, the House of Representatives, three times gave 
this power, with practically no votes in the opposition, now, 
after this storm, after the unanimous and solid opposition of 
the Republicans in this House, can we, my Democratic friends, 
as a party and as citizens afford to throw into the minds of 
the American citizens the kind of a disturbance this vote 
today, if it were unfavorable to the recommendation of the 
President and to the recommendation of this committee, 
might bring about? 

What is wrong with this bill now that was not wrong with 
it in 19322 What is wrong with this policy of Government 
that was not wrong with it last summer, when only 75 men 
and women in this House voted against its passage? Is it 
possible that we want to send the message to the country 
tonight, even though we have the President in the White 
House for 2 years and 8 months longer, that this is a leader- 
less land? The President of the United States is the voice of 
America, if America has any voice at all. He is the leader in 
America, if America has any leader at all. Do we want to 
send to the people of America tonight the message that 
Democrats, joining with Republicans, have in effect voted a 
lack of confidence in that leader and have by their message 
said that he is no longer the leader of this country? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment of the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. Chairman, let us try to be calm, please. I do not be- 
lieve the issue of supporting the President enters into this 
situation at all. If it does, as I said the other day, I want 
anybody here to compare his record with mine in support- 
ing the great President who now leads our Government. 

Now, what has been done here today? Every attempt has 
been made by those in charge of this bill to offer bait to 
pass any kind of a bill. Take the amendment offered by 
my distinguished friend and colleague, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULLER], as to postmasters. Of course, that 
amendment will never get up the first step in the confer- 
ence committee. I saw who voted for it, all of the select 
committee as well as the so-called leaders in the House. 

Next week in Rules Committee we proposed to bring that 
bill out. But we cannot bring it out now. That program 
has been stopped, because if any conference report comes in 
it is going to come in at the closing days of the session, so 
there is just not going to be any legislation on the post- 
masters, as my close friend from Arkansas [Mr. FULLER] 
would wish. 

Now, before the passage of this bill, an amendment will 
be offered to recommit the bill to the Select Committee on 
Government Organization. The right to make that motion 
lies with the minority, and first with the members of the 
committee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser], for 
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instance. If they do not make the motion on the minority 
side, it will be made on this side by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck], but if the minority insists upon 
making the motion, they may have that right. 

Now, you have here a bill reported to this House in which 
the whole Senate bill was stricken out, and the House com- 
mittee offered a substitute bill. There have been countless 
amendments offered and adopted here during the last few 
8 Does anybody know what they all mean? Frankly, I 

o not. 

The motion to recommit this bill to the select committee 
means nothing more than that that committee, specially 
organized, shall give further study to this subject. Why, we 
have had this problem of reorganization of the Government 
for 150 years, and surely a few months more will not harm 
this Nation. 

Something has been said about Mr. Hoover. The recom- 
mendations of Mr. Hoover came to Congress when I was a 
Member. The recommendations were nothing like this meas- 
ure in any respect whatsoever. That comparison, on a careful 
analysis, will not lie. This bill is entirely new. 

This bill is an attempt to compel Congress to surrender its 
rights. The Boileau amendment was one preserving the 
rights of Congress, and when that was voted down there was 
no bill, and when you voted down an attempt to preserve the 
Comptroller General as an agent of Congress there was no 
bill, and when you voted to maintain in this bill the public 
welfare department, with its $3,000,000,000 of funds and its 
control of most of the Government there was no bill, because 
that was a new department in the form of American gov- 
ernment. 

Now, do not say that anybody on this side is playing with 
the Republicans. The Republicans can be right. They can 
be right on a great fundamental governmental issue. I sub- 
mit to you that some of the outstanding and the older Dem- 
ocratic Members of this House are against this bill. They are 
friendly to our President and our party; they love the 
great President of this country, but they also love their party. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, I have never seen in my life 
anything that has tended more to destroy our party than this 
issue, and even destroy the individual Members of this House, 
whom we want to see elected on the Democratic side. 

Something has been said by the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. Raysurn], my friend, to the effect that last 
summer we passed a reorganization bill. This is true, as I 
have said; we passed such a bill in a thoughtless moment; 
but the sentiment in this country has changed since last 
summer. Our people went through 7 years of turmoil and 
trial and trouble, but since last fall they have experienced 
something they had never experienced before, in spite of all 
our promises to take care of them. This is why a reorganiza- 
tion bill could have passed last summer but is offensive to 
the people right now. Mark the change time has wrought. 

Let me say with all the love I bear for my President, with 
the debt to my party, to which I owe everything, to 
my Democratic colleagues, every one of whom I respect and 
love, this fundamental issue is way above party. It is way 
above the individual Representative. It is the biggest issue 
I have ever seen in my life, and I have seen many an issue 
here in my 15 years in this body. Of course, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. THOM] may laugh, if he wants to, and the 
gentleman from New York may laugh, if he wants to, but I 
am appealing to the intelligent Members of my party, my 
Democratic colleagues, that if this bill is not recommitted for 
further study it will be disastrous to our party and to our 
country, which I love far above my party. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. BANKHEAD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], and without objection the 
gentleman will be recognized for 10 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, it had not been my 
purpose until this afternoon to undertake to participate in 
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this debate, and I assure you now, arising in this last mo- 
ment probably in the controversy, that I am not doing so 
for the purpose of arousing any additional passions or feel- 
ings or misunderstandings that might exist with reference 
to this issue, which, in my opinion, has been magnified far 
beyond what it deserves. My only purpose here is to under- 
take in a calm, dispassionate, and, I trust, most friendly way 
to analyze the real issue with which disturbed Democrats 
are confronted with reference to this proposition. I shall 
not address any portion of my remarks to my friends on 
the Republican side of the aisle, because when this record 
yote is cast, either on the motion to recommit or on the 
final passage of the bill, every single man under the Re- 
publican banner in the House will be found recorded against 
the proposition, and I think that no member of that party 
will rise to challenge that prophecy at this juncture. So 
that what I shall have to say will be addressed to my Demo- 
cratic friends here in the House. 

This is an issue that has confused and deeply distressed 
many members of my party, I think there have been in- 
jected into this thing from various channels some species of 
appeals and possibly propaganda, and I think in some in- 
stances a distortion of the truth with reference to what is 
in this bill. I realize that some Democrats in some sections 
of the country and in some districts are in doubt as to how 
they should vote on this proposition, possibly even at this 
moment. 

Therefore, let us disarticulate this issue, let us take off the 
window dressing, let us pull off the masquerade that might 
have a tendency to confuse the real proposition with which 
Democrats are here confronted, and what have we? In 
essence, it is merely a bill bestowing power on the President 
of the United States to readjust, to do that very thing that 
any sensible business executive in this country would have 
done long ago; that is all, because the mechanics of our 
Government, the departments and bureaus, and all that 
sort of thing through the years have been built up into a 
great number of agencies, many of which, as was pointed 
out by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] the other 
day, in large measure duplicate each other. The thing here 
presented is not to confer upon the President of the United 
States any dictatorial power, the thing here is not to give 
him the right to inaugurate the public policies under the 
administration of this bill. The only thing conferred here 
is the very thing which has been pointed out here time 
and time again by our brethren on the Republican side of the 
aisle who were anxious to bestow upon a Republican Presi- 
dent, even to the extent of giving him more powers than we 
are seeking for the Democratic President in this instance. Is 
not that the truth about this proposition? We voted for 
it here, as has been pointed out time and time again. We 
voted for a reorganization bill much more drastic than that 
now presented. The members of this committee, with a 
desire to meet objections on the part of disturbed Demo- 
crats, have offered amendments here which have greatly, in 
my opinion, softened, if you please, the objection to this bill. 

A great deal has been said about the public welfare 
department. Every single agency that might be transferred 
into the public welfare department now exists somewhere in 
the Federal Government. There is not a word in the bill 
creating any additional office whatever, and gentlemen 
should remember that they, and they alone, in the Congress 
of the United States, and not the President of the United 
States, will be responsible hereafter if those instrumentali- 
ties are enlarged and given more concentrated power. Do 
not forget that. What else do we do? Under this bill we 
merely constitute the President of the United States our 
agent to engage in this process of undertaking, if he can, to 
consolidate these various bureaus of the Government of the 
United States, and then this Congress, under the amend- 
ments that have been adopted, reserves the power to say, 
after he makes his recommendation, for 60 days, whether the 
recommendations of the President shall stand or not. 

Some suggestion has been made here that it might be 
possible to filibuster action on that proposition. I want to 
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continue control of it, if I am returned here as a Member of 
this House, immediately upon the convening of it I would 
request the Committee on Rules to bring out a special rule 


What is the issue here, my Democratic friends? There is 
no use disguising it. I know that many of you gentlemen 
who have the present intention of voting against this bill 
are doing so upon grounds which appeal to your judgment 
as sound and provident, and I shall not quarrel with that 
decision upon the part of any Democrat here in this House. 


ment of any man in this House. But say what you please, 
and there is no escape from it, this proposition has been 
jockeyed into the position in the public prints and by the 
enemies of the Democratic Party and of the Democratic 
President that a vote against this bill and a vote to recom- 
mit it would be a repudiation out of the whole cloth of the 
confidence of the American people in our President and of 
the Democratic Party. [Applause.] 

If this bill should be defeated, or if it should be recom- 
mitted, do not deceive yourselves, my friends. The gentle- 
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cratic votes if defeated, and watch 


God knows this administration has a press in this country 
in large measure which is not friendly to it—and you will 


Unfortunately, my friends, there is the situation to which 
we have come. 

I want to reiterate that I have not lost my confidence in our 
Chief Executive. [Applause.] The people of this country 
in two great national elections, two great referendums or ex- 
pressions of public opinion and confidence have said, “We 
have confidence in the man in the White House, we have con- 
fidence in his character, in his objectives, in his policies.” 

I would be the last man in the world to assert that he has 
made no mistakes. I would not claim that our party has 
made no mistakes with reference to some of the legislation 
that we have passed. We are all fallible in our judgment. 
God knows I do not claim that Franklin D. Roosevelt is a 
demigod or an infallible man, but I do believe in my heart of 
hearts that the great multitude of the American people who 
have been in large measure inarticulate on this issue with 
reference to sending telegrams and letters to the Congress 
of the United States still believe in him and still trust him. 
[Applause.] 

I feel, my friends, that I am justified in asking you at the 
last moment to analyze this simple issue that is being pre- 
sented. Is there danger in the bill? Will it confer any un- 
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usual or extraordinary powers? Does it confer any danger- 
ous or new powers upon the President of the United States? 

Ithank you. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee substitute, as amended, to the Senate bill. 

The committee substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back to the House with 
the amendment agreed to in the Committee of the Whole, 
with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed tbe chair, Mr. McCormack, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had under consideration 
the bill (S. 3331) to provide for reorganizing agencies of the 
Government, extending the classified civil service, establish- 
ing a General Auditing Office and a Department of Welfare, 
and for other purposes, had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendment to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. The unanimous-consent agreement pro- 
vided that the committee substitute would be read as a sepa- 
rate bill and a vote had on all amendments adopted in the 
Committee. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask for a 
separate vote on the Fuller amendment to the substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may say the Chair is going 
to submit that proposition. Is a separate vote demanded on 
any amendment? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote 
on the Fuller amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
other amendment? If not, the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. FULLER] 
to the Committee substitute. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Boreau) there were—ayes 165, noes 106. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee sub- 
stitute as amended. 

The committee substitute was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. TABER. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TABER moves to recommit the bill to the Select Com- 
mittee on Government Organization. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recom- 
mit. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 204, nays 
196, not voting 29, as follows: 


[Roll No. 57] 

YEAS—204 
Allen, UI. Barry Bloom Burch 
Allen, Pa. Barton Boehne Burdick 
Andresen, Minn. Bates Boileau Cannon, Wis. 
Andrews Beiter Boren Carlson 
Arends Bell Boylan, N. Y. Carter 
Ashbrook Bigelow Brewster Case, S. Dak. 
Bacon Bland Buck Chapman 


Church 
Clark, Idaho 
Clark, N. O. 


Brown 


Buckler, Minn. 


Buckley, N. Y. 
Bulwinkle 
Byrne 
Cannon, Mo. 
Casey, Mass, 
Celler 
Chandler 
Citron 
Cochran 
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Gehrmann McLean 
Gifford McMillan 
Gilchrist Maas 
Gray, Ind. Mahon, Tex 
Gray, Pa. 
Green Mapes 
Guyer Martin, Mass. 
Gwynne Mason 
Halleck May 
Hamilton Meeks 
Hancock, N. T Michener 
Harrington Moser, Pa. 
Harter Mott 
Hartley O'Connor, N. Y. 
Hendricks O Leary 
Hoffman O'Malley 
Holmes O'Neal, Ky. 
Hope Oliver 
Hull Palmisano 
Hunter Parsons 
Imhoff Patton 
Jarman Peterson, Ga. 
Jarrett Pettengill 
Jenkins, Ohio Pfeifer 
Jenks, N. H. Phillips 
Johnson, Minn, Plumley 
Kennedy, Md Polk 
Kinzer Powers 
Kleberg Rabaut 
Knutson 
Kvale Reece, Tenn. 
Lambertson Reed, Ill 
Lamneck Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, 
Lea Rich 
Lemke Richards 
Lewis, Colo. Robertson 
Lord Robsion, Ky. 
Luce 
Luckey, Nebr, Rogers, Mass. 
Ludlow Rogers, Okla, 
McClellan Rutherford 
McGroarty Ryan 
McLaughlin Sanders 
NAYS—196 
Dunn Kitchens 
Eberharter 
Eicher Kocialkowski 
Farley Kopplemann 
Fernandez Kramer 
Fitzgerald Lambeth 
Fitzpatrick Lanzetta 
Flaherty Larrabee 
Flannagan Leavy 
Flannery Lesinski 
Forand Lewis, Md 
Ford, Calif, ng 
Fuller Luecke, Mich 
Fulmer McAndrews 
Gasque McCormack 
Gildea McGehee 
Gingery McGranery 
Goldsborough McGrath 
Greenwood McKeough 
Greever McReynolds 
Gregory McSweeney 
Griffith uson 
Griswold Mahon, S.C. 
Haines Maloney 
Harlan Martin, Colo. 
Hart e 
Havenner Maverick 
Healey Mead 
He: Merritt 
Hildebrandt Mills 
Hil Mosier, Ohio 
Honeyman Mouton 
Hook Murdock, Ariz. 
Houston Murdock, Utah 
Izac Nelson 
Jacobsen Nichols 
Jenckes, Ind. Norton 


Johnson, Luther A. O Brien, II. 
Johnson, Lyndon O'Brien, Mich. 


Johnson, Okla, 


O'Connell, Mont. 


O'Connell, R. I. 
0 


Mitchell, IN. 
Mitchell, Tenn. 
O'Connor, Mont. 


Steagall 
Sutphin 
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Satterfield 

Sauthoff 

Schneider, Wis. 
ham 


Stefan 


Wolfenden 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 


Woodrum 


Taylor, Colo, 
Waiter 


Weaver 
White, Idaho 
Wigglesworth 
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So the motion to recommit was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Frey of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Hobbs (against). 
Mr. Douglas (for) with Mr. Weaver (against). 
. Champion (for) with Mr. White of Idaho (against). 
. Wigglesworth (for) with Mr, Cartwright (against). 
Mr. Kennedy of New York (for) with Mr. Mitchell of Hlinois 
(against). 
General pairs: 
Rankin with Mr. Fries of Ilinois. 
Mr. Steagall with Mr. Colden. 
. Sutphin with Mr. Deen. 
Drewry of Virginia with Mr. Owen. 
Mitchell of Tennessee with Mr. Walter. 
Caldwell with Mr. Hancock of North Carolina, 
Taylor of Colorado with Mr. McFarlane. 
Somers of New York with Mr. Allen of Louisiana. 
Boykin with Mr. O’Connor of Montana. 7 

Mr. FARLEY. Mr. Speaker, I qualify and vote “nay.” 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I insist that 
the Members qualify by stating they were present and 
listening and did not hear their names called. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will qualify under the rule 
all Members desiring to vote. Was the gentleman present 
and listening when his name was called? 

Mr. FARLEY. I was present and listening, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. And failed to hear his name called? 

Mr. FARLEY. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qualifies. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire how I am 
recorded? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman voted “nay.” 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the announcement of the result. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will announce the result as 
soon as it is handed to the Chair by the Clerk. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, how was my vote recorded? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. That is just an attempt 
to delay the decision, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the announcement 
of the vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not desire one side or 
the other to have any advantage. We are merely follow- 
ing the usual routine. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, how am I recorded? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman voted “nay.” 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Missouri rise? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
closeness of the vote, I wondered if the Chair would not pre- 
fer to have a recapitulation. Of course, that would rest en- 
tirely with the Speaker, but if the vote were close, the Speaker 
would be justified in ordering a recapitulation. 

The regular order was demanded. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, the Chair 
must announce the vote before any request for a recapitula- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will undertake to exercise fair 
discretion with reference to this matter, the Chair may state 
to the gentleman from New York. 

In the opinion of the Chair, this vote is not close enough 
to justify a recapitulation. The Chair has the discretion 
upon a very close vote to request a recapitulation; that is, 
where there is a difference of only one or two or three or 
possibly four votes. The Chair, therefore, thinks that in 
view of the statement of the vote handed to him by the tally 
clerk, the Chair is not justified under the circumstances in 
requesting a recapitulation. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from New York rise? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move to re- 
consider the vote by which the motion to recommit was 
agreed to and lay that motion on the table. 
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Ws McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Whether or not the motion of the 
gentleman from New York can be separated and a separate 
vote demanded on reconsideration and on laying the motion 
on the table? 

The SPEAKER. In answer to the parliamentary inquiry 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, the Chair may state 
that the motion in order would be to lay upon the table the 
motion to reconsider. 

All in favor of the motion to reconsider 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand what mo- 
tion the Chair is putting. 

The SPEAKER The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Connor] moved to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion to recommit was agreed to and to lay that motion on 
the table. The question, therefore, is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to announce that my 
colleague 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the announcement of how any Member would have voted 
on this vote. 

Mr. CULLEN. I do not know that the objection goes to 
this request. There is no rule against it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CULLEN] asks unanimous consent to make a statement with 
reference to one of his absent colleagues. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHURCH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
under the rules of the House the gentleman from New York 
would have to make his statement by unanimous consent, 
VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES— 

2 ENTRIES ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS (H. DOC, NO. 

5 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following veto 
message from the President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

Iam returning herewith, without my approval, enrolled bill 
H. R. 5753, to authorize advance of the amounts due on 
delinquent homestead entries on certain Indian reservations. 

This bill was passed by the House of Representatives on 
August 16, 1937, and subsequent thereto, but before passage 
by the Senate, there was passed by both Houses of Congress 
and submitted to me for approval H. R. 2888. I found my- 
self unable to approve the latter bill because of the provisions 
of sections 3 and 4 thereof. The first two sections of the 
bill now under consideration are identical with sections 3 
and 4 of H. R. 2888. I am compelled, therefore, to withhold 
approval of the bill H. R. 5753, for the same reasons that 
were set forth in my memorandum of disapproval, on August 
31, 1937, of the bill H. R. 2888 (p. 9681, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, August 21, 1937), namely: 

Iam unable to find any satisfactory basis for approving sections 
3 and 4 of the bill. These two sections provide for the advance 
payment to the Indians from the general fund of the Treasury of 
the indebtedness of entrymen and purchasers of ceded Indian land. 
With the opening of these ceded Indian lands to entry, the United 
States accepted no responsibility to purchase or find purchasers 
for such lands, but acted only as a trustee to sell the lands and 
pay over the proceeds to the Indians. The delinquency that has 
occurred on the part of entrymen and purchasers in making their 
payments on these lands constitutes no justification for the pro- 

shifting from the Indians to the Government of the burden 
of waiting for the completion of the payments. The fact of the 
delinquency indicates, indeed, that this is simply the transfer of 
bad debts from one payee to another. 

I would have no objection to the enactment of legislation that 


would provide for the cancelation of these entries and for the 
reversion of the lands to the Indians for their own use. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, April 8, 1938. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the President will be 
spread at large upon the Journal. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the message of the President, together with the bill, be 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF VOTE 


Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request to an- 
nounce that my colleague the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Somers, has been detained in New York. If he had been 
present, he would have voted in the negative on the motion 
to recommit this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. BOYLAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Wednesday next, April 13, the birthday of 
Thomas Jefferson, I may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes on the life and times of Thomas Jefferson. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday next, at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative program of the day, he may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. McFartaneE (at the request of Mr. LUTHER A. JOHN- 
SON), on account of death in his family. 

To Mr. Kennepy of New York, indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House 
heretofore made, the gentleman from New York [Mr. FIsH] 
is entitled to recognition. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time given me today may be transferred to Monday 
next at the conclusion of the legislative program for the 
day and other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks and to include 
therein a communication received from Robert J. Caldwell, 
of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINDERUr asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, it was an unfortu- 
nate coincidence that in speaking figuratively this morning 
to illustrate that Marriner S. Eccles was trying to play with 
this Congress and at the same time go along with the Fed- 
eral Reserve bankers that he should emanate from a State 
where my illustration could be construed to cast any reflec- 
tions. . 

I assure the House that any such meaning was my last 
purpose or intention. And I would rather suffer the loss 
of the use of my right arm or hand than to intentionally 
cast such reflection. This statement was made in the House 
in the heat of tense excitement and in an unguarded 
moment. 

There is no State delegation in Congress for whom I have 
greater respect and consideration than the Members of the 
House and Senate from the great State of Utah. The 
Members of the House, ABE Murpock and J. W. ROBINSON, 
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are my favorites, and if it were not showing partiality I 
would say that I admire them above all others. 

But this accidental, unguarded statement grieves me more 
than I can express as possible of construction to show 
ingratitude for great favors and hospitality shown me by 
the good people of the State of Utah when I was there 
sojourning with a sister suffering in the last stages of 
tuberculosis. 

While there for a number of weeks the good and gracious 
people of that State endeared themselves to me in a way I 
will remember as long as I live, in furnishing our cottage 
free and refusing to take any pay whatsoever, for long auto- 
mobile journeys, where in other localities we were over- 
charged. 

But when we had returned to Indiana the unusual climate 
and hospitality of the people everywhere in that State was 
often recalled for pleasant reflections and will be recollected 
and called to memory where other States and localities 
visited will pass out of mind and be forgotten. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it adjourns to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: : 

H. R. 7448. An act to provide for experimental air-mail 
services to further develop safety, efficiency, and economy, 
and for other purposes, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o’clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with its previous 
order, adjourned until Monday, April 11, 1938, at 12 o’clock 
noon, - 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 

There will be a meeting of the full open Committee, Naval 
Affairs, at 10 a. m. Saturday and Monday, April 9 and 11, 
1938; continuation of consideration of H. R. 9315, to regulate 
the distribution, promotion, and retirement of officers of the 
line of the Navy, and for other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of Mr. EIcHER’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m. Monday, April 11, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Hearings on S. 3255, a bill to regulate over-the-counter 
marketing. 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce at 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 12, 1938. 
Business to be considered: Hearing on H. R. 9047—control 
of venereal diseases, and other kindred bills. 

COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 

Set forth below are dates, times of meetings, subjects of 
hearings, and parties to be heard with respect to a number 
of hearings scheduled before the Flood Control Committee. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings on 
Saturday, April 9, 1938, at 10 a.m. Local representatives of 
other drainage-basin areas will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Monday, April 11, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives 
of the Red River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings on 
Tuesday, April 12, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives 
of the Arkansas River and tributaries will be heard. 
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The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Wednesday, April 13, 1938, at 10 a.m. Local representa- 
tives of the White River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Thursday, April 14, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representa- 
tives of the Missouri River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Friday, April 15, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives 
of the lower Mississippi River and other tributaries will be 
heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Saturday, April 16, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representa- 
tives of the lower Mississippi River and other tributaries 
will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Monday, April 18, 1938, at 10 a. m. Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress will be heard. 

COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries will 
hold hearings at 10 a. m. in room 219, House Office Build- 
ing, on the following bills on the dates indicated: 

Tuesday, April 12, 1938: 

H.R.6797. To provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of one or more fish-cultural stations in 
each of the States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

H. R. 8956. To provide for the conservation of the fishery 
resources of the Columbia River; establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho, and for the conduct of necessary investiga- 
tions, surveys, stream improvements, and stocking operations 
for these purposes. 

S. 2307. To provide for the conservation of the fishery 
resources of the Columbia River; establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho, and for the conduct of necessary investiga- 
tions, surveys, stream improvements, and stocking operations 
for these purposes, 

Thursday, April 14, 1938: 

H. R. 8533. To amend section 4370 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 46, sec. 316). 

Tuesday, April 19, 1938: 

H.R.5629. To exempt motorboats less than 21 feet in 
length not carrying passengers for hire from the act of June 
9, 1910, regulating the equipment of motorboats. 

H. R. 7089. To require examinations for issuance of motor- 
boat operator’s license. 

H. R. 8839. To amend laws for preventing collisions of ves- 
sels, to regulate equipment of motorboats on the navigable 
waters of the United States, to regulate inspection and man- 
ning of certain motorboats which are not used exclusively 
for pleasure and those which are not engaged exclusively 
in the fisheries on inland waters of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1219. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated March 21, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustrations, on a preliminary 
examination and survey of Sabine-Neches Waterway, Tex., 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act approved August 
26, 1937 (H. Doc. No. 581); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with two illustrations. 

1220. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated March 23, 1938, submitting a partial report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustration, on a preliminary 
examination and survey of Yakima River and tributaries, 
Washington, authorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
June 22, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 579); to the Committee on Flood 
Control and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 
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1221. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated March 23, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, on examinations of 
Mill Creek, Wash., a tributary of Walla Walla River, au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act approved June 22, 1936, 
and by dcts of Congress approved June 13, 1934, and May 
6, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 578); to the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol and ordered to be printed, with two illustrations, 

1222. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 22, 1938, submitting a report, together with accom- 
panying papers and illustration, on reexamination of Ply- 
mouth Harbor, Mass., requested by resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted October 22, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 577); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustration. d 

1223. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 23, 1938, submitting a report, together with accom- 
panying papers and illustration, on a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of, and review of reports on, Saginaw River 
and Bay, Mich., authorized by the River and Harbor Act 
approved August 26, 1937, and requested by resolution of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted May 18, 1937 (H. Doc. No. 576) ; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
tration. 

1224. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 21, 1938, submitting a report, together with accom- 
panying papers and illustration, on a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Florida River, Liberty County, Fla., and the 
Apalachicola River at and near the mouth of Florida River, 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act approved August 26, 
1937 (H. Doc. No. 575); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

1225. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
Gated March 23, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, on reexamination of 
channel from Aransas Pass to Corpus Christi, Tex., re- 
quested by resolution of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, House of Representatives, adopted September 16, 1937 
(H. Doc. No. 574); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with three illustrations. 

1226. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 22, 1938, submitting a report, together with accom- 
panying papers and illustration, on a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of waters connecting Cherrystone Channel 
with Cape Charles, Va., with view to establishing harbor of 
refuge at Cape Charles with a minimum depth of 10 feet, 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act, approved August 
30, 1935 (H. Doc. No. 580); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. GEHRMANN: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
8936. A bill authorizing a per capita payment of $25 each 
to the members of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 
from the proceeds of the sale of timber and lumber on the 
Red Lake Reservation; with amendment (Rept, No. 2106). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 
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A bill (H. R. 6463) for the relief of Abraham Dritz; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 9903) to extend the time within which Hattie 
V. Crews may reinstitute suit on the war-risk-insurance con- 
tract of Arthur Allen Crews (T-—788243) under section 19 of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended; Committee 
on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAVERICK: A bill (H. R. 10202) authorizing suff- 
cient appropriations for reasonable coast and antiaircraft 
defense of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. IMHOFF: A bill (H. R. 10203) imposing an excise 
tax with respect to the importation of certain earthenware 
and chinaware; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: A bill (H. R. 10204) to amend sec- 
tion 4426 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended by the act of Congress approved May 16, 1906; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 10205) to provide for the 
general welfare by establishing a system of Federal maritime 
unemployment compensation, to raise revenue, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10206) to amend 
an act approved April 26, 1926, entitled “An act fixing the 
fees of jurors and witnesses in the United States courts, in- 
cluding the District Court of Hawaii, the District Court of 
Porto Rico, and the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
643) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting the appointment of Members of 
Congress to any official position in the judicial and/or 
executive Departments of the Government of the United 
States and all Territories subject to its jurisdiction during 
their term of office; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 644) to 
postpone the effective date of the Rules of Civil Procedure 
for the district courts of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEVER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 645) au- 
thorizing the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
to make an investigation and survey of the natural health 
resources of the United States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKLEY of New York: A bill (H. R. 10207) for 
the relief of George A. Wade; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 10208) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary M. Poling; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10209) granting a pension to Corda 
Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PACE: A bill (H. R. 10210) for the relief of Henry 
Howell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SAUTHOFF: A bill (H. R. 10211) for the relief of 
Marguerite Kuenzi; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORT: A bill (H. R. 10212) granting a pension 
to Henry William Means; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10213) to au- 
thorize Lt. Robert M. Morris, United States Navy, to accept 
the decoration tendered him by the Government of Finland 
in appreciation of services rendered; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10214) awarding a Navy Cross to Hector 
Mercado; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10215) to authorize certain officers of 
the United States Navy and the United States Marine Corps 
to accept such medals, orders, and decorations as have been 
tendered them by foreign governments in appreciation of 
services rendered; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4785. By Mr. ANDREWS: Resolution adopted by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Buffalo, N. Y., urging better air- 
mail and passenger service between the cities of Boston, 
Mass., Cleveland, Ohio, and along the route between Albany 
and Buffalo, N. Y.; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

4786. By Mr. BIERMANN: Petition of Fred S. Clark and 
others, asking that Americans and American military forces 
be withdrawn from the war zones; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

4787. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the Newspaper Guild of 
New York, concerning Works Progress Administration arts 
projects; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4788. Also, petition of the Marks Artificial Limb Co., New 
York City, concerning the manufacturing of artificial limbs 
by the Government; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

4789. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the Marks Artificial 
Limb Co., Inc., New York City, concerning manufacture of 
artificial limbs by the Government; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
SATURDAY, APRIL 9, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 5, 1938) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BarKLEy, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, April 8, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Donahey La Follette Radcliffe 
Austin Duffy Lodge Reames 
Balley Ellender Logan Reynolds 
Bankhead Frazier Lonergan Russell 
Barkley George McAdoo Schwartz 
Bilbo Gerry McCarran Sheppard 
Bone Gibson McGill Shipstead 
Borah Glass McKellar Smathers 
Brown, Mich. Green McNary Smith 
Brown, N. H. Hale Maloney Thomas, Okla, 
Bulow Harrison Miller Townsend 
Burke Hatch Milton 

Byrd Hayden Minton Tydings 
Byrnes Herring Murray Vandenberg 
Capper Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway Hitchcock Norris Wagner 
Clark Holt Nye Walsh 
Connally Hughes O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Overton White 
Davis Johnson, Colo. Pittman 

Dieterich King Pope 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. AnprREws] and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
ScHWELLENBACH] are detained from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BuLKLEY], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
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Oklahoma [Mr. Ler], the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] are de- 
tained on important public business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LunpEEN] are absent, as mem- 
bers of the Delaware Valley Tercentenary Commission, at- 
tending the celebration of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the landing of the Swedes in the United States. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is unavoidably 
detained. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brivces] is necessarily absent on official 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by Local Union, No. 6946, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, of Bicknell, Ind., protesting against the en- 
actment of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 65) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to equal rights for men and women, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a letter in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the Three Sofia Bros. Corporation, of New York, 
N. Y., endorsing resolutions adopted by the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association and the Allied Van Lines, 
Inc., favoring an amendment to the Social Security Act so 
that pay-roll taxes, equally divided between employers and 
employees, may remain at the present level, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the executive 
committee of New York Typographical Union, No. 6, of New 
York City, N. Y., favoring a congressional investigation of 
the condition of the newspaper-print stock used by pub- 
lishers in the United States, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Home Own- 
ers’ Civic Association of Jamaica Estates, Queens County, 
N. Y., favoring the enactment of legislation to grant a 2-cent 
postal rate for first-class matter mailed and delivered within 
the limits of Queens County, N. Y., which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


ATTITUDE OF THE GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask 
to have appropriately referred and printed in the RECORD a 
letter I have received relative to the activities of the Senate 
lobby committee and the attitude of certain newspapers. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


APRIL 2, 1938. 
Hon. SHERMAN MINTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I have noted with hearty approval the activities 
of the Senate Lobby Committee in regard to the organization called 
the National Committee to Uphold Constitutional Government. I 
wish to make a few observations concerning two of the papers 
owned by Mr. Gannett. 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (morning) and the Roches- 
ter Times-Union (evening), both owned by Mr. Gannett, are the 
only dailies published in the city of Rochester, which has a popula- 
tion of some 328,000. They monopolize the field in this city and 
in the surrounding trading district. For thousands of us, they 
are the only papers which are available soon enough to keep us 
currently informed on the events of the world. Mr. Gannett also 
controls WHEC, one of the three Rochester radio stations. 

Both of the above-mentioned news organs, of course, claim to be 
unprejudiced, independent, unbiased. They often print glowing 
little editorials concerning the freedom of the press. They refer 
frequently to the high ideals of their editors, Often their editorials 
pretend to speak for the whole community. 

During the Supreme Court fight both these papers kept the 
matter in the headlines day after day—and the headlines were 
always cut to fit Mr. Gannett’s purposes. They stressed the fight 
against Mr. Roosevelt as a fight against tyranny, fascism, dictator- 
ship. Every denunciation of the proposal was carried in detail 
in the news columns. Every defense of it was cut short, buried 
on an inside page, or placed in the less prominent part of the 
news dispatch. Mr. Gannett’s utterances were carried at great 


length in the news columns. Any particularly sharp or effective 
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against the proposal that appeared in the mornin: er 
(the Democrat and Chronicle) was almost invariably 8 
the afternoon paper (the Times-Union), On several occasions 
dispatches making especially sharp adverse criticism of the bill 
were repeated morning and afternoon for 2 days in succession, 
with the notation “repeated from yesterday's late editions.“ Forms 
were printed for protesting against the bill, to be clipped, signed, 
and sent in. 

The fight was pumped up far beyond tts actual news value. 
Everybody that I talked to was heartily tired of hearing about the 
Supreme Court. Those who were on the side of the President 
in the controversy knew that their point of view never received 
an instant’s consideration in Mr. Gannett’s news sheets, and those 
who opposed the plan were tired of seeing the same stuff day after 
day in both news columns and editorial columns. 

It was the same story when Mr. Black was appointed to the 
Supreme Court Bench. His name was in the 23 7 day after 
day, always in an unfavorable light. The most trifling news item 
concerning him was plastered on page 1, with a big headline care- 
fully twisted into an attempt to smear him. Again utterances 
and occurrences favorable to him were buried on an inside page. 
Again 88 ee Rey migr score against him was 
trumpe on page 1, repea ter editions, summarized 
next day in editorials, po e 

The same old tacties are being used on the Government reorgan- 
ization bill. Everybody that supports it is a weak-kneed “yes 
man.” Everybody that opposes it is a noble crusader for human 
liberties. By devices of headlining, editing, and placing of news 
this impression is carried throughout the paper. 

Supporters of the bill are presented in summary—very brief and 
unfriendly summary. Opponents are quoted at length. A typical 
news dispatch is before me as I write. It runs to about three 
columns. It consists mostly of a reprint of a radio address by 
Mr. Gannett, assailing the lobby probe and the reorganization bill. 
The editors are scrupulously fair, however. The Lobby Committee 
is given its inning, in the shape of a quotation from your own 
recent radio address. It consists of two sentences. 

This same paper contains a news dispatch from Washington re- 
garding the “lobby drive,” which may be analyzed as follows: 


Pure news matter on reorganization 
Opinions favorable to the bill 


Here is another long dispatch concerning the opening of House 
debate on the tion bill. That bare ie ANEDE, that the 
House opened debate, is actually the only unbiased news in the 
whole column-long dispatch, the rest of which is made up solely 
of quotations from the speeches of opponents of the bill, inter- 
spersed with the summarized accusations of other opponents. 

These are not horrible examples, but merely average samples of 
the method of handling news from Washington. Another is af- 
forded by the handling of the extremely important letter written 
this week by Mr. Roosevelt in regard to the dictatorship cry. Here 
is an utterance of the Chief Executive on a matter of high public 
interest. It constitutes a sane, even-tempered, and complete 
answer to the despicable campaign of falsification which has been 
worked up against him. In Mr. Gannett’s Times-Union, which I 
have before me, the letter is buried on page 11 among display ads, 
and is further weakened by a tricky series of omissions, quotation 
marks, and interpolated unfavorable news material. Beside it, and 
engulfing ít, is another of Mr. Gannett's intemperate speeches, re- 
printed in full as news material, with quotation marks only at the 
beginning and end of the dispatch. 

There is no slightest attempt at giving a fair picture of legislative 
affairs, and never has been. Scarcely once in all the material 
printed on the reorganization bill has it been mentioned that Con- 
gress would have any check whatever on the actions of the Presi- 
dent if the bill were passed. The reading public is ceaselessly led 
to infer that once the bill is passed, Mr, Roosevelt would become 
an absolute dictator. 

No issue in which Mr. Gannett has an interest is reported fairly 
and squarely. On the contrary, there is a blatant and un 
barrage of news carefully selected, edited, and tinted with Mr, 
Gannett's colors. This is shown in a thousand ways. On the day 
that Mr. Landon made his radio speech last year, practically the 
whole front pages of both Rochester papers were one vast propa- 
ganda sheet—portrait, text in full, boxed black-letter quotations of 
highlights, laudatory statements by other public figures. Along 
about the same time Mr. Roosevelt made a radio address from the 
White House. It was given one column on page 1, in a condensed 
version, so peppered with “he said,” “he asserted,” “he stated,” that 
it was an actual chore to read it. 

It is instructive to note what happens when some development 
favorable to the administration takes place in Washington, On 
these days there is invariably local news of surpassing importance— 
a fire, a robbery, an assault—something that can be splashed all 
over page 1, while the Washington development is given a minor 
position. The same thing happens to lots of foreign news. General 
Franco has always won his victories on page 1, while the Loyalists 
have always gained their successes on page 6. 

The attitude of these two newspapers toward the reader is con- 
sistently arrogant. He is told in so many words that he does not 
pay for the paper but that the display advertiser does. I have 
seen this statement more than once. 
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Here is an analysis of the contents of the 16-page main news 
section of the Times-Union of an issue picked at random: 

Page 1, 100 percent news. 

Page 2, 85 percent advertising. 

Page 8, 75 percent advertising. 

Page 4, 100 percent advertising. 

Page 5, 100 percent advertising. 

Page 6, 80 percent advertising. 

Page 7, 75 percent advertising. 

Page 8, 50 percent advertising. 

Page 9, 100 percent advertising. 

Page 10, 70 percent advertising. 

Page 11, 100 percent advertising. 

Page 12, 90 percent advertising. 

Page 13, 80 percent advertising. 

Page 14, editorials. 

Page 15, 50 percent advertising. 

Page 16, 50 percent advertising. 

In the above listing the parts not devoted to advertising carried 
various material not news, such as the daily fairy story, medical 
feature, columnists, etc., to the extent of 25 percent of the re- 
maining space. The pure (?) news could therefore have been 
printed on three newspaper pages. Three pages out of 16. 

And this vast compilation of newsprint, with its doctored news 
so grossly overburdened with paid propaganda in the shape of dis- 
play advertising, and paid propaganda in the shape of political 
commentary, is what we are supposed to accept as a free press, the 
guarantor and protector of our personal liberties! 

It seems to me that when a free press employs such tactics as I 
have mentioned, it forfeits its right to be free. I sincerely believe 
that the controlled Nazi and Fascist press could produce no more 
nauseating performance than this constant stream of mutilated, 
slanted, falsified, emasculated, adulterated news. 

Here is a publisher who has a monopoly of a large circulation 
area, On his papers, and his alone, a great share of the people in 
a great area depend for news. How can an intelligent public 
opinion be formed regarding anything if no facts are available on 
which to found it; if day after day the same disgusting mess of 
biased news, reactionary political comment, and publisher’s propa- 
ganda is rammed down the throat of the reader? 

I have nothing against Mr. Gannett personally and he has never 
injured me in any way, but I think that his two Rochester papers 
are bad from beginning to end, totally bad, viciously bad, an 
imposition on the people who buy them. 

They conduct a propaganda campaign more poisonous, because 
more subtle, than that of the Nazis. These two papers are just as 
surely devoted to the interests of a single group as is any anti- 
Semitic or antidemocratic rag struck off the presses in Berlin. The 
picture they give of public affairs is deliberately foggy, misleading, 
and distorted. No reader can get'from them any adequate concep- 
tion of what is happening in Washington. This sort of thing goes 
beyond mere political animosity. It is a deliberate pollution of the 
news stream, deliberate censorship of news by and in the interests 
of a monopoly press, deliberate undermining of the reader's con- 
fidence in his Government and his President. At the same time 
that they call upon the Government to give business confidence 
they carefully sabotage every effort toward that end. 

If anything ever justified Government press censorship, these 
news sheets do. If freedom of the press is ever curtailed in the 
United States, it will be publishers like Mr. Gannett who will be 
responsible for its curtailment. 

I therefore hope that your committee will look closely into the 
activities of the National Committee for Upholding Constitutional 
Government, and similar groups. Something must be done to 
counterbalance the activities of pressure organizations like those 
represented by Mr. Gannett. There is more potential discord, class 
strife, and danger to the Commonwealth in the misrepresentations 
of papers such as his than in any other element of our daily life. 


cael Bae CARROLL C. LANSING, 
Macedon, N. Y. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NYE: à 

A bill (S. 3814) for the relief of John Haslam; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3815) for the relief of the West Virginia Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3816) authorizing the naturalization of Olaf 
Nordman; to the Committee on Immigration. 

ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

Mr. WHEELER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
263), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce hereby is 
authorized to employ an assistant clerk to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate at the rate of $1,800 per annum until 
the end of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 


W 


SURVEY OF GRAND BAYOU PASS, LA. (S. DOC. NO. 166) 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as a Senate document, with illustrations, the 
survey by the Army engineers of Grand Bayou Pass, La., which 
was transmitted to the Committee on Commerce at its request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


SUGAR PRICES 


(Mr. Brown of Michigan asked and obtained leave to have - 
printed in the Recorp certain correspondence between him- 
self, the president of the Michigan Sugar Co., and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, which appears in the Appendix.] 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF—STATEMENT BY HARRY L. HOPKINS 


[Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement by Harry L. Hopkins, Works 
Progress Administrator, before the Special Committee to 
Investigate Unemployment and Relief on the subject of un- 
employment and relief, which appears in the Appendix.] 

REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS—ARTICLE BY 

RUSSELL KENT 

(Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Record an article by Russell Kent published in the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald-News of April 1, 1938, relative to the re- 
organization of executive departments, which appears in the 
Appendix. ! 

NORTH CAROLINA BANKS—ARTICLE FROM WILMINGTON (N. C.) 

STAR-NEWS 

(Mr. Reynoips asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recor an article from the Wilmington (N. C.) Star- 
News having reference to the benefit derived by North Caro- 
lina banks from the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


FOOD VALUE OF BUTTER AND OLEOMAGARINE 


[Mr. CONNALLY asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a memorandum by J. S. Abbott, director of 
research, National Association of Margarine Manufacturers, 
on the subject The Food Value of Butter and Oleomar- 
garine, which appears in the Appendix.] 


TAX REVISION 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9682) to provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the Senate took a recess 
last evening, the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] had 
the floor and expressed the desire to continue his remarks 
this morning. The Chair does not see the Senator from 
Texas present at the moment and, therefore, recognizes 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore], who is in charge of 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Idaho wish to take the floor? 

Mr. POPE. I merely desire to ask to modify my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, on yesterday I referred to an amendment 
which had been prepared by the office of the Secretary of 
State to my amendment. Now I ask that my amendment be 
modified by the amendment which I had printed last night. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho modi- 
fies his amendment in the manner indicated by him, 

The modification proposed by Mr. Pore to his amendment 
which was offered yesterday, is as follows: 

On page 14, after line 8, insert the following: 

“If, with respect to any imported article, a tax elsewhere pro- 
vided for in this act shall exceed the maximum tax which may be 
imposed without violation of an international obligation of the 
United States, such maximum tax shall be imposed in lieu of the 
tax otherwise provided for in this act or no tax shall be imposed, 
as the case may be.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it is my intention to 
support the pending amendment, offered by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Pope]. 

It is perfectly apparent, with respect to the great staple 
industry in which I am primarily interested—that of cot- 
ton—that the cotton farmer’s income under the recently 
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enacted farm act, as interpreted by the Department of Agri- 
culture and under its regulations, will be disastrously reduced 
during 1938 in comparison with the income of the cotton 
farmer in 1937. 

We all know how disastrous was the effect on the farmer’s 
income of the crop of 1937. In that year the yield of cotton 
was between eighteen and nineteen million bales. Under the 
farm act which we passed, and with the provisions of which 
the farmers have voted to comply, it is the plan of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to reduce the acreage to the point 
which will produce only 11,500,000 bales of cotton. 

In view of that drastic and radical reduction in acreage, 
what are we going to give the farmer for the concessions 
which he is bound to make under the law? There is now 
available out of the general revenue, under the general 
farm act, only about $110,000,000 payable for soil-conser- 
vation benefits and for parity payments, or so much as will 
go toward parity payments, for cotton. I pause here to be 
interrupted by members of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry if that is not the fact. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, does the Senator mean 
$110,000,000 for cotton? 

Mr. CONNALLY. For cotton. 

Mr. McGILL, But not for agriculture as a whole? 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I understand, $500,000,000 is avail- 
able for all agricultural commodities; and of that $500,000,- 
000, the cotton producer can expect only about $110,000,000. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I think the exact figure, as agreed upon by the 
House, is $480,000,000. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, approximately $500,000,000; let us 
say $480,000,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When we were passing the farm bill it was 
stated that $550,000,000 would be available altogether, What 
has happened to whittle the amount down to $480,000,000? 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. The $480,000,000 is, I understand, the amount 

agreed upon by the House for soil-conservation payments. 
The Senator may have reference to the $130,000,000, which, 
under a separate arrangement, will come out of section 32 
funds to be paid to cotton growers this year; but, of course, 
next year the $130,000,000 will not be available. 
Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that; but I understood that 
the $130,000,000 was in addition to the $500,000,000 we were 
talking about here all during the consideration of the farm 
bill. I am simply trying to get the correct figures. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I may say to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that the $130,000,000 is applicable to the crop of 1937, 
and has no application at all to 1938; and I am now speaking 
about 1938. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask why it cannot be 
made available again? 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I do not understand the matter 
as the Senator from Texas does. My understanding is that 
the $130,000,000 will be available for 1937 and 1938, but it will 
not be available for 1939. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is what I thought. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am speaking about the crop year 1938. 

Mr. GEORGE. But my understanding is that if can be 
made available for 1938. Of course, it is not now available. 
It can be made available, though, by the Secretary of the 


Mr. POPE. I think that is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understood it was to be available for 
both the crop year 1937 and the crop year 1938, although the 
sale might not take place until after the calendar year 1938, 
for instance; but it would be available for the crop produced 
in 1938. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I should like to ask if it is not true that 
when the bill came back for final passage, a provision had 
been inserted that the $500,000,000 which was authorized for 
soil-conservation payments was not made available for 
benefit payments? 
an Mr. CONNALLY. I do not think that is exactly the situa- 

on. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The $500,000,000 is to be used exclu- 
sively for soil-conservation payments. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; but those payments will go to the farmer 
on the basis of acreage, I think. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. POPE. For instance, the wheat farmer this year will 
get about 10 cents additional per bushel of wheat, and the 
cotton farmer will get something additional. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Mr. President, just one other question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 
but I shall have to refuse to yield hereafter, because my time 
is so short. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. There was a provision that something 
which was in the Treasury as a collection under the tariff 
duties at one time should be used for this purpose. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is part of the $130,000,000. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And that is available for what year— 
1938? ; 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not understand that it is yet avail- 
able for 1938. It may be made so; but let me say to the Sena- 
tor that it does not make any difference whether the farmer 
gets the money as a soil-conservation payment or gets it as a 
parity payment; the thing is, he wants to get it. It does not 
make a bit of difference to the farmer whether the dollar 
that he gets comes from the soil-conservation fund or as a 
benefit payment; the important thing is to get the dollar, 
and get it in his pocket. Where are we going to get this 
money if we do not get it from a processing tax? 

Already the administration and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment have said that they do not favor an appropriation from 
the general revenue of more than $500,000,000 for the whole 
agricultural program. Where else are we going to get it ex- 
cept through new revenues? I submit that new revenues may 
best be raised in the case of these agricultural commodities 
by a processing tax. 

It is said that the consumer will pay the tax. Of course 
he will pay it. If we raise the price of any commodity, who 
pays it except the consumer? Whether we raise the money 
by means of a processing tax or by means of a reduction of 
acreage, if we lift the price the consumer has to pay it; and 
why should he not pay it? 

Here is a man eating flour made from wheat grown in 
the fields of Kansas, and we say it is too cheap; that the 
farmer who raised the wheat is not getting enough for it. 
If that is so, why is it not fair to make the man who buys 
the wheat pay an increased price, and hand the amount over 
to the farmer in the form of a processing tax? And so it 
goes through all of the commodities. 

Mr. President, I desire to read what the Secretary of Agri- 
culture said about this subject when he was before the 
Finance Committee. I want to read particularly what he 
said about cotton. 

The Secretary of Agriculture said that in the case of cot- 
ton, the income of the cotton farmer in the fall of 1938 was 
going to be distressing unless we should provide additional 
funds. This is what he said: 

Mr. Watuace. Speaking frankly and to the point that you raised, 
Senator, I think it is practically certain that the income of the 
southern cotton producer is going to be desperately low next fall, 
and I think it is certain, when the Congress meets next January, 
that the situation will be so desperate with respect to the southern 
cotton producer that the danger is that a very rapid and possibly 


not fully considered action may be taken on behalf of the producer 
at that time. 


If we know that condition is going to exist, why should 
we wait and let it engulf us, let it overwhelm us, and then 
rush out and do something? Why should we not do it now? 
Why should we not offer to the farmer some hope, at least, 
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that he will not be plunged into this desperate financial 
situation? 

Why is the farmer going to reduce his acreage? Because 
we have said he must do so. But it is said, “The farmer 
voted to do so.” Yes; he voted to do so because if he was 
going to reduce his acreage he wanted to make the other fel- 
low reduce his acreage also. The only way the farmer could 
make the other fellow reduce his acreage was to vote to put 
the law on him; but, when all is said and done, it is the act 
of the Congress that is going to compel him to cut his acreage 
so radically. 

Personally, I think we are cutting the acreage too radi- 
cally. It is true that we have a large carry-over of cotton; 
but I think we ought to nibble it off a little more at a time, 
rather than seek to cut off such a large portion of it in a 
single year, because it is going to have a very serious effect 
on the farmer’s plans and farming operations, not only in 
cotton but in other commodities. It is going to be peculiarly 
and particularly onerous and burdensome to the cotton 
farmer, however, because of the radical reduction which has 
been provided. 

It is true that under the amendments to the farm act 
which we passed some few days ago, the acreage allotments— 
so I am told by the Secretary of Agriculture—will be in- 
creased approximately 4 percent. That 4 percent, however, 
in some cases will not redound to the benefit of every 
farmer, but will be used to bring about acreage adjustments 
in particular sections and localities where it is thought that 
the general terms of the act are particularly burdensome. 
But if we pay the farmer any more money in the form of 
benefit payments, or as an approach to parity, we shall have 
to get it from somebody. We shall have to raise it by some 
form of tax. 

We are told that we cannot have any more money out of 
the general revenue. If we cannot get any more money out 
of the general revenue, where else are we going to get it 
except by a processing tax? 

The Secretary of Agriculture approves a processing tax. 
This is what he said in the hearing before the Committee on 
Finance: 

The wheat and cotton farmers, if they are to get their fair share 
per capita of the national income obviously need some other help. 
I do not know of any other way of giving it to them except 
through some such tariff-equalizing device as this. 

Senator BULKLEY. Some such device as the processing tax? 

Mr. WALLack. I do not know where the money would come from. 
It seems to me the more sensible way, with the Treasury situation 
the way it is, would be by a processing tax upon the product 
involved, because when they are selling at such low prices the 
processing tax added to the market price means obviously that in 
the price to the consumer it is taking a smaller share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar than had been the case at any time previous to the 
depression. No injustice will be done to the consumer, and it is 
really the easiest way to raise the money, and it seems to me that 
our attention will then be fixed more precisely on the problem. 


It is true that the Secretary was quizzed as to whether we 
ought to do it now or whether it would not be better to wait 
and deliberate. When we know now the desperate situation 
that will confront us in December, why wait until December 
to take measures to meet the problem? If we knew an enemy 
were coming to attack our shores, would we wait until he 
had landed before we went out to meet him, or would we 
prepare to meet him at sea, if need be, and stop him before 
he got on our shores? 

We ought to adopt this processing tax. We have told the 
farmer, in effect, that under the farm measure our objec- 
tive was the making of parity payments. We all know now 
that the farmer is not going to receive parity payments un- 
less additional funds are provided, because the $110,000,000 
for cotton, and the other allotments for the other farm prod- 
ucts, will only pay the soil-conservation benefit payments, and 
there will be nothing available toward the payment of parity 
benefits to the farmers. 

Therefore, Mr. President, when we see disaster ahead, when 
we tell the farmer he has to reduce by law, he is entitled, 
by reason of his renunciation, by reason of his giving up 
privileges, by reason of his leaving many of his acres of land 
fallow, to a payment to offset him, at least to some degree. 
It will not offset him wholly. He is entitled to a benefit 
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payment to offset the disadvantage and the hardship which 
he is assuming when he enters upon this program, which we 
have approved and which we have said is best for the country. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will adopt the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Idaho so that we may make 
some real approach to meeting the promise which we have 
outstanding.. 

Mr. Wallace further stated before the committee with re- 
gard to cotton: 

The consumption of cotton for the fiscal cotton year of 1938 
is very much less than for the fiscal cotton year of 1937, 
very much less domestically, and while exports started out on a 
somewhat larger basis last August, the exports last month were 
materially less than they were for the same month a year ago. 

Moreover, this is the all-important consideration: In order to get 
out from under this surplus supply of cotton, the acreage objec- 


tives are such that with ordinary yields per acre we would harvest 
in 1938 about 11,500,000 bales. 


What does that mean? With $110,000,000 available, the 
cotton farmer will get less than $10 a bale on his 1938 crop. 
And what does he do in return? He cuts his acreage, in 
some cases as much as 40 percent, or perhaps more than 40 
percent. For the giving up of that income he gets $10 a bale, 
just a little more than enough to buy one pair of shoes. Yet 
we boast as to what we have done for the farmer. Unless we 
compensate him for the things we are requiring of him, many 
of the farmers will take the act as merely an empty promise, 
simply a shell, simply a pretense, simply an ineffective meas- 
ure. 

I trust, therefore, that the Senate will adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho. Let us take action 
now, in advance, not when the hour of tragedy comes, not 
when we are stricken, not when we are dazed and confused 
by an outcry all over the country. Then we will have to 
wait until Congress meets, and we will not meet until next 
January. We would not get the bill through, probably, until 
February or March, and in the meantime the farmer would 
have suffered from this desperate condition and in addition 
we would have to make the act retroactive to apply to 1938 
crops. 

Is it not better to look down the road a little, and when we 
see the storm coming, get in our storm house, than to wait 
until the storm has blown our shirt and our pants and 
everything else off, and then take some action? We see the 
storm coming. The thing to do is to make provision to meet 
it now and not wait until we are swept off our feet, as it were, 
by the distress and the tragedy which we are sure is going to 
face the cotton farmer, and I suppose in some other degree 
the wheat and corn and other farmers of the United States 
in the fall of 1938. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I do not know how any Member 
of the Senate could have listened to the argument made 
yesterday by the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIP- 
sTEAD] and that offered this morning by the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and refrain from supporting 
the amendment which is pending, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope]. 

Last December, when the farm bill was pending before the 
Senate, I voted in support of it. I thought at the time the 
Senate passed the bill that we could anticipate a consider- 
able improvement in its provisions as the result of confer- 
ence action. When the conferees reported to the Senate on 
their work I felt a requirement on me to vote against the 
conference report, in the hope that the bill might then be 
sent back to conference for that further consideration 
which might have resulted in a more agreeable lot for the 
farm people of our country. 

I voted against the conference report at the time for 
three very definite and specific reasons. My first reason 
involved this issue of parity, of which we have been hearing 
so much. I said during the debate in the Senate during 
December that the farmers were being grossly misled by rea- 
son of the term “parity,” and I ask the Senate to be re- 
minded in a few words of what I then said on this question: 

Unfortunately, many persons are laboring under the delusion 


that this means that we are striving for prices that will give the 
farmer his fair and proportionate share of the national income. 
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Nothing could be further from the truth than that. The truth is 
that by “parity” the bill means a price that represents the aver- 
age price prevailing from 1909 to 1914, when agriculture was en- 
joying 17.53 percent of the national income, or only a little more 
than one-half of what the farmer was entitled to on the basis of 
his part of the total population. 

Parity in this bill, therefore, means a price for wheat, for 
example, which under the most favorable conditions would give 
the farmer a little more than half of the approximate one-third 
of the national income to which he has a right to claim title. 

Mr. President, nothing has transpired to cause me to alter 
my opinion concerning the degree of misleading involved in 
this term. “Parity,” as we refer to it in this legislation, is 
not, strictly speaking, parity at all. 

I voted against the conference report at the time, for the 
second reason, because of a large degree of inconsistency in 
which it seemed to me our Government was involving itself 
in the matter of dealing with the farm problem. I could not 
then and I cannot now understand the theory by which a 
government with one hand undertakes to acquaint and edu- 
cate the farmer to a need of reduced acreage and production 
of the things he is engaged in producing, while with the other 
hand the same government engages in a policy and program 
which lets the bars down and admits into this country prod- 
ucts from other lands which enter into direct competition 
with the American farmer’s production. Surely, if the 
American farmer is entitled to anything, he is entitled to his 
own home market, and as I reflect on the policy being pur- 
sued in connection with the reciprocal-trade agreements I 
am sure that ultimately the farmer is bound to rise in rather 
complete rebellion against the inconsistency that is there 
involved. 

The third reason causing me to vote against the confer- 
ence report, as I did, was that involving the degree of dis- 
crimination which is to be found in the bill against the 
farmers of my own State of North Dakota. What is true of 
the farmers of North Dakota is true of the farmers of 
neighboring States, who engage largely in the production of 
hard spring wheat. The hard-spring-wheat producer has 
been thrown into the identical lot with the producer of 
winter wheat. That there is a surplus of wheat production 
in the United States perhaps we can all agree, but there 
mever has been any surplus or any overproduction of hard 
spring wheat, and if the hard-spring-wheat producer is com- 
pelied, as he might be under the provisions of the farm law, 
to engage in a program of restricting his acreage, he will not 
be doing it to meet the law of supply and demand as it con- 
fronts his own particular production but to meet that law 
as it relates to the production of wheat as a whole, and par- 
ticularly winter wheat. 

Under this program and under this policy it must be seen 
that the farmers of the Northwest, in the hard-spring-wheat 
belt, might be compelled to enter into a program of greatly 
reducing the acreage of a product which has never at any 
time been produced in surplus in the United States. For 
those reasons I favored sending the bill back to conference. 
However, it is known what was the result in the Senate. The 
Senate accepted the conference report. The bill, as reported 
then, is now the law of the land. 

Yesterday the Senate listened to the presentation of a 
very splendid portrayal by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD], which more aptly than anything else, it seems to 
me, presented the picture of the obligation which is ours in 
Congress at the present time. Under the farm bill we made 
a very specific promise, gave very definite assurance to the 
farmers of this country of financial aid by one method or 
another that would permit of the accomplishment of all the 
purposes set forth in the farm bill. 

The Senator from Minnesota yesterday spoke of the eager- 
ness with which we have been appealing for equality for the 
farmer. He spoke then of the will of every Member of Con- 
gress to concede that there was occasion for a call for equal- 
ity for the farmer. Certainly no Member of Congress would 


insist that the farm act itself is going to afford such equality. 
Up to a certain point we have it within our power to supply 
something approximating equality, but only as we are ready 
now to supply the funds to fulfill our obligations under the 
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postdated check of which the Senator from Minnesota spoke 
can we hope to keep faith with American farmers. Unless 
we do that we most definitely are in the position of being 
very large in our promise and very small in our delivery, 
which, perhaps, would not be an unusual thing so far as the 
past attitude of Congress toward the farmer is concerned. 

The provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
dealing with this issue of parity payments, is as follows: 

Sec. 303. If and when appropriations are made therefor, the Sec- 
retary is authorized and directed to make payments to producers 
of corn, wheat, cotton, rice, or tobacco, on their normal production 
of such commodities in amounts which, together with the proceeds 
thereof, will provide a return to such producers which is as nearly 
equal to parity price as the funds so made available will permit. 
All funds available for such payments with respect to these com- 
modities shall, unless otherwise provided by law, be apportioned to 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment I re- 
ferred to yesterday, to the amendment, as modified, proposed 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore], and I ask that it be 
stated at this time. 
these commodities in proportion to th t h: 
fails to reach the parity 8 Such 8 shell bre aaa, 
pon sa and not in substitution for any other payments authorized 

y law. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that language is as plain as 
language can possibly be. It constitutes a very definite as- 
surance and promise on the part of Congress that it would 
make the moneys available to bring about the thing called 
parity price for the American farmer. Certainly if Congress 
now fails to rally and afford the funds that are necessary to 
meet this part of its promise, there is all the room in the 
world for the American farmer emphatically to charge bad 
faith on the part of his Congress, and in the end, failing to 
accept the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho, 
we would certainly be subjecting ourselves to the charge of 
being a group of very large professions and of exceedingly 
small deeds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hrrencock in the chair). 
The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, line 2, immediately 
after the word “cotton”, it is proposed to insert the word 
“jute.” 

On page 4, immediately following line 24, it is proposed to 
insert the following new subsection: 

(g) In the case of jute: 

8 term “manufacturing” means the spinning of jute into 
(2) The term “jute yarn” means a continuous strand spun from 
jute fibers, and includes sliver and rovings. Jute yarn containing 
any nonjute fibers, either vegetable or animal, is included in the 
term as defined herein. 

(3) The term “jute” includes raw jute, jute butts, or any combi- 
nation thereof. 

On page 6, between lines 6 and 7, it is proposed to insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 403. Jute tariff equalization fee. 

There is hereby imposed on the manufacturing of fute a tariff 
equalization fee to be paid by the manufacturer, measured by the 
weight of the jute yarn (excluding the weight of nonjute fibers 
contained therein) resulting from such manufacturing, at the rate 
of 1.5 cents per pound. 


On page 8, line 8, immediately following the word “cotton”, 
it is proposed to insert the word “jute.” 

On page 11, line 15, immediately after the word “fiber”, it 
is proposed to insert the word “jute.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Georgia to the amendment as modified, 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho, presents an important 
subject, and I hope there will be more Senators present to 
hear the discussion of it than are now present. Therefore, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Bilbo Bulow Caraway 
Austin Bone Burke Clark 
Bailey Borah Byrd Connally 
Bankhead Brown, Mich Byrnes Copeland 
Barkley Brown, N. H. Capper Davis 


Dieterich Hitchcock Miller Sheppard 

Donahey Holt Milton Shipstead 

Duffy Hughes Minton Smathers 

Ellender Johnson, Calif Murray Smith 

Frazier Johnson, Colo Neely Thomas, Okla, 

George King Norris Townsend 

Gerry La Follette Nye 

Gibson Lodge O'Mahoney Tydings 

Glass Logan Overton andenberg 

Green Lonergan Pittman Van Nuys 

Hale Maloney Pope Wagner 
McAdoo Radcliffe Walsh 

Hatch McCarran Reames Wheeler 

Hayden McGill Reynolds White 
McKellar Russell 

Hill McNary Schwartz 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-two, Senators hav- 


ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope all the Members of 
the Senate who are interested in obtaining additional reve- 
nue for the farmers through the levying of processing or 
other taxes, and who are supporting the pending amendment, 
will pay attention to my remarks. I fear the 20 minutes 
allowed under the present agreement will not give me time 
to explain the amendment fully. 

The amendment which I have offered proposes to levy 
what is in the nature of a compensatory tax on jute and jute 
products. It is proposed as an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Porn] in the 
effort to secure fair treatment for the cotton producer, and 
to avoid increasing the handicaps under which the cotton 
farmer labors today in the unequal competition with jute 
and other imported vegetable fibers. 

No Member of the Senate is more impressed than I am 
with the necessity for obtaining additional funds for the 
farmers. I do not know in detail the conditions which 
obtain among the producers of wheat, corn, and rice; but I 
do know that if no money is available for the cotton farmers 
other than his share of the $500,000,000 which is provided 
under the Soil Conservation Act, there will be despair, 
desolation, and distress in the homes of the cotton producers 
of the South this fall. 

I want to support a processing tax. I am anxious to sup- 
port any form of tax which will increase the income of the 
farmers to something approximating parity with the income 
of those who toil in industry and on public works. But, Mr. 
President, in dealing with the matter of a processing tax, let 
us assume at least some pretense of fairness. I submit that 
if there is not a compensatory tax levied upon jute in the 
measure before us, more harm than good will result to the 
cotton producers of the country, even though the tax raises 
twice as much for the cotton farmers than is anticipated by 
the author of the amendment. The cotton farmer would be 
selling what should be the sacred birthright of his domestic 
market, which should belong to all lines of American agri- 
culture, for a mere pittance, if we levied a processing tax on 
cotton and thereby caused a greater shift to the consumption 
of jute. The importations of jute in this country have in- 
creased from 543,585,678 pounds in 1932 to the staggering 
total of 1,076,220,311 pounds of jute in 1938. The domestic 
market of the cotton farmer is being gradually taken away 
from him due to the solicitude of the Congress for the Jute 
Trust. We have singled out the cotton farmer as the only 
agricultural producer in the country with no protection. To 
add to the cost of cotton with a tax of the nature proposed 
in this amendment without a compensatory tax on jute will 
about eliminate the last market the cotton farmer has today. 
In addition, it will close down many textile plants and throw 
thousands of American operatives out of employment. 

Jute is a vegetable fiber, even as cotton is a vegetable fiber. 
Every pound of jute is produced in India. On previous occa- 
sions I have pointed out to the Senate that the Indian coolies 
who produce jute receive from 8 to 12 cents a day for their 
toil; and yet every pound of jute which comes into this coun- 
try competes with the cotton farmers and cotton is suspectible 
of use for any purpose to which jute may be put. 

Many have spoken critically of living conditions in the 
South, where the cotton farmer is compelled to compete with 
the coolie labor of India. Jute comes into this country prac- 
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tically duty free. How do you expect the people of the South 
to enjoy a fair standard of living when selfish interests secure 
the enactment of legislation which forces the people of the 
oe into competition with the lowest paid labor in the 
world? 

Where is jute spun and processed? In the main, it is spun 
and processed in India. Men who owned enterprises in the 
United States and were compelled to pay their labor in the 
miles $15 up to $18 a week dismantled their plants and mills 
and moved their machinery to India, where they are now 
processing jute and paying those who toil in the plants ap- 
proximately $2 a week. Jute is brought into this country 
practically without the imposition of duty, every pound of it 
in competition with cotton produced by American labor and 
spun by the textile industries in the United States. 

The question I am discussing is a matter of justice to which 
congress has long turned a deaf ear. Every time an amend- 
ment has been suggested the Ludlow combine or trust has sent 
telegrams into the far reaches of the country saying, “Wire 
your Senator to vote against the jute amendment.” The 
power of this trust in directing the course of legislation and 
in defeating every effort to deliver the cotton farmers of the 
country from bondage is one of the most amazing things I 
have ever encountered. The Jute Trust continues to pay 
around $10 dividends per share on its stock through depres- 
sion, prosperity, and recession, while the cotton farmer en- 
dures privation and thousands of cotton-mill workers are 
suffering from part-time employment and low wages. 

Today fewer than 12,000 people are employed in the United 
States in the manufacture of jute; and yet the power of this 
trust can delay justice to more than 300,000 cotton textile 
workers, and defer decent treatment to the two and one-half 
million cotton producers. The Jute Trust, which earns its 
great income from operations in India, where it is working 
peons at $2 a week, sends out word to the producers of other 
commodities: “Wire your Senators. Your bagging is going to 
cost 2 or 3 cents more if a tax is imposed on jute,” and by 
selfish appeals helps to keep a great section of the Nation— 
the Cotton Belt—in abject poverty. 

I am not seeking by my amendment, as I have sought in 
the past by other amendments, to levy strictly an excise tax 
upon jute. I am seeking merely a compensatory tax. I am 
asking the Senate, if it agrees to the Pope amendment—and 
I hope I can support that amendment—to deal with the cot- 
ton farmers as fairly as they were dealt with under the 
A. A. A., when a compensatory tax was imposed upon jute and 
jute products at the same time the processing tax was levied 
on cotton. It was necessary to prevent shifts in consumption 
then, and is more important now. 

Under the provisions of the Pope amendment the proces- 
sing tax, or tariff equalization fee, or whatever one chooses to 
call it, amounts on the average to 2.9 cents a pound on cot- 
ton. I am asking for a compensatory tax of only 1% cents a 
pound on jute, to give the cotton producer at least some 
semblance of protection in his domestic market. This is a 
very modest tax. It is really not sufficient in amount to pro- 
tect the cotton farmer against shifts in consumption from 
cotton to jute. There can be no question that the cotton 
farmer is entitled to far more protection than is afforded 
by this amendment, but I have placed the figure at the very 
minimum in order that it might appeal to Members of the 
Senate who have received numerous telegrams against taxing 
jute. Under the American system, or any reasonable scheme 
of protection for the American farmer in his domestic mar- 
kets, the cotton farmer is entitled to a substantial excise levy 
on jute. He is entitled to the protection that every other line 
of agriculture than cotton today enjoys. This amendment, 
however, does not propose to give him that protection, but 
merely to impose a tax on jute that will balance in part the 
tax on cotton here proposed to prevent the further substitu- 
tion of jute for uses in which cotton is now employed. 

Senators love to talk about protection for the American 
farmer in the American market. I have seen Senators rise 
on the floor of the Senate and eloquently avow their deter- 
mination to see that the American farmer is protected in the 
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domestic market. Then, when protection is sought for the 
cotton farmer, as a matter of simple justice, they fight it 
tooth and toenail every inch of the way, because of the fact 
that, perchance, some producer in their State might have to 
pay a nickel or a dime more when he buys his bagging, or 
sacks for his potatoes or some other commodity, and at the 
behest of this trust has wired a protest to his Senator. 

When the processing tax of 4.2 cents a pound was levied 
on cotton, the Secretary of Agriculture levied a compensa- 
tory tax on jute, which amounted to 2.9 cents per pound. In 
accordance with the treatment which has always been given 
the cotton producer, when a howl went up about the increased 
cost of jute bags, particularly for potatoes, the Secretary of 
Agriculture yielded and removed the tax on jute bagging 
used for that purpose. But what did he do at the same time? 
He removed the tax from cotton bags of the same type, show- 
ing that there is a definite competition between jute and 
cotton. There can be no question about that competition. 
It is real, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. There is one point in this situation to which 
I should like to have the Senator give his attention. It is 
claimed by those who use jute bags for shipping potatoes, 
onions, and other products that they cannot use cotton bags, 
because cotton bags do not fulfill the requirements. What 
has the Senator to say on that question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have before me statements showing that 
until jute was brought into this country in an ever-increasing 
tide, due to its cheapness, there were 30 manufacturing enter- 
prises in the United States making cotton bagging of the type 
which is used for the shipment of potatoes and wheat; but 
when jute came in, the product of labor at 8 or 10 cents a 
day, the price of the jute was only around 3 cents a pound. 
It was cheaper than cotton, despite the low income of the 
cotton farmer. It is merely a question of the difference in 
expenses rather than the fact that cotton cannot be used. 
Every time the question of imposing a tax upon jute has been 
presented the Jute Trust has raised that issue. They say that 
there are many uses to which jute is devoted for which cotton 
cannot be used. 

I have given this matter intensive study for a period of 5 
years; and I say, in all sincerity, that, in my judgment, the 
only use to which jute is put for which cotton cannot be used 
is in the manufacture of linoleum. Less than 2 percent of 
the total importations of jute is used for that purpose, 

Mr. President, the cotton farmer is not asking for some 
special privilege.. He is asking only for decent treatment and 
simple justice. The tide of jute rolling into this country is 
increasing from year to year. In 1937, 1,076,000,000 pounds 
of jute were imported into this country, the greatest amount 
ever imported in all the history of the Republic. The mount- 
ing tide of the product of slave labor in India is sweeping into 
this country and drowning the cotton producers in an over- 
whelming surplus of cotton and depressed prices: The cotton 
producers of the United States are our lowest-paid group, our 
lowest-income group, a group which lives at substandard 
levels. The cotton farmer works harder and earns less than 
any other class of laborer in the United States. It has been 
estimated, and is accepted as a fact, that it takes approxi- 
mately 1 hour of labor to produce 1 pound of cotton. Cotton 
is selling today at around 8 or 9 cents a pound, which means 
that the compensation for each hour of back-breaking labor 
of the cotton farmer beneath the broiling sun is less than 5 
cents when other costs of production are taken into consid- 
eration. The average wage of those in the cotton mills is very 
low when compared to skilled Jabor in almost any other line. 

And yet when we try to get the Senate to pay some atten- 
tion to this meritorious and just demand, the jute combine, 
which employs only 12,000 people in the United States, floods 
the country with telegrams; and telegrams come to Senators 
saying, “Vote against the jute amendment or you will ruin 
your farmers; vote against the jute amendment or you will 
ruin your manufacturers in this line, or that line,” despite 
the fact there are only 12,000 people in the entire United 
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States engaged in the processing of jute, the bulk of which is 
done in India in mills which were moved from the United 
States by those who had no more sense of patriotism than to 
throw American workingmen out of work in order to get the 
advantage of labor in India at $2 a week. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I am curious to know what amount of 
cotton is displaced by the importation of jute, stated in 
pounds. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That question is difficult to answer defi- 
nitely; but I should say that if cotton were put to the uses of 
which it is susceptible and the importations of jute were 
restricted as proposed by me last year, it would have meant 
a market domestically for 2,000,000 additional bales of Ameri- 
can cotton. I think that is a very safe and conservative 
estimate. Congress has been enacting legislation reducing 
the production of cotton; we now have before us a proposal 
to levy a processing tax on cotton to pay benefits to all 
classes of farmers and yet it is contended that nothing 
should be done to give cotton some measure of protection 
against jute. 

I am not asking for a tariff at this time, but I have no 
hesitancy in saying that if cotton were produced in the East 
or the West there would have been a 5- or 6-cents-a-pound 
duty on jute 15 years ago. I know that if it had been pro- 
duced in any section save the South, where we have clung so 
long to the fetish of free trade and have not asserted our 
rights in providing protection for the American farmer in 
his local market, we would have had a substantial duty on 
jute. But I am not asking that here now; I am merely asking 
that if we are going to levy a processing tax on cotton we 
Shall also levy a tax of one-half as much on jute, so that the 
uses cotton has now will not be further displaced and that 
importations of this product of slave labor will not continue 
to come into this country in an ever-increasing tide, thus 
destroying the domestic market for the American cotton 
producer. 

Under farm legislation which we have been passing, soon 
the domestic market is about all that the American cotton 
farmer will have left. If we do not protect him, in a short 
time we are going to have a permanent relief problem in the 
South that will absolutely stagger us with its magnitude and 
with the extent of suffering that will ensue there. We have 
followed the policy of reducing production. For my part, 
interested as I am in helpful farm legislation, I could not 
support the original farm bill because I felt that it was pro- 
posed to make too great a reduction in production without 
providing additional funds to compensate the farmer. 

I fear that if cotton production in the South is reduced to 
10,000,000 bales next year, as contemplated in the recent 
farm bill, with the huge carry-over hanging over the market, 
there will not be any substantial increase in price. For that 
reason I favored and supported on this floor an amendment 
which would have guaranteed the cotton farmer 20 cents a 
pound for his cotton consumed domestically in the United 
States. When that amendment was defeated, I supported 
earnestly the so-called cost-of-production amendment to 
guarantee a price equal to the cost of production to the cotton 
farmers, together with a reasonable profit. I feel that we 
shall yet be compelled to come to one of these plans to avoid 
economic misery and actual distress throughout the Cotton 
Belt. This fall, when the cotton farmers’ crops have been 
greatly curtailed and no increase in soil-conservation and 
subsidy payments is available, you will hear a clamor from 
the cotton farmer of the South for fairer treatment than is 
promised him under the farm bill, and additional funds will 
be necessary if he is to survive. 

The recent farm legislation might work if we had provided 
additional funds sufficient to make up the deficit in the 
farmer’s income. As this was not done, I felt, in view of the 
fact that he had no protection against such commodities as 
jute, in view of the fact that the world market was being 
swept away, it was perhaps better for him to take a risk 
on the price of his cotton and produce more of it and main- 
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tain his American market and part at least of his foreign 
market. 

I know, should we levy this proposed processing tax upon 
cotton and not give at least some semblance of protection 
against this competing vegetable fiber, that we will have 
struck the most lethal blow at the cotton producers and 
textile workers of the Nation that it would be possible for 
the Congress of the United States to strike. 

I want to vote for this processing-tax amendment; I desire 
that additional funds be raised to bring the farmers of this 
country out of their low-income status and to give them an 
opportunity, at least, to enjoy some of the good things of 
life, but I cannot vote for the tax if it is going to leave out 
the competitive article of jute and leave this product of 
slave labor scot free to raid the remains of the domestic 
cotton market. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HUGHES. Did I correctly understand the Senator to 
say just now that he advocated this tax only in case the 
Senate adopted the processing tax? 

Mr. RUSSELL. My amendment is to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Idaho iMr. Porel. Of course 
if my amendment be adopted and the processing-tax amend- 
ment falls when it is put to a vote in the Senate, my amend- 
ment will fall with it. 

I have in times past come to the Senate with amendments 
seeking some form of excise tax or tariff levy on jute. I 
hope the Members of the Senate will not confuse those 
amendments with the one that is now pending. This one is 
wholly different. It is merely a compensatory tax which 
seeks to prevent the shift of consumption from cotton pro- 
duced in the United States to jute, a product of slave labor 
of India, and that is processed in India with labor that is 
paid an average of $2 a week. 

There is no reason on earth, Senators, why we should yield 
to the demands of the Ludlow interests because they have 
flooded us with telegrams from our States in this matter. 
During the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House in 1929, a representative of that organization 
admitted that they had scrapped their mills in Massachu- 
setts, thrown American workmen out of employment, and 
moved their machinery to India. This was done in order 
to employ slave labor. They then ship their product to the 
United States, avoiding any tariff levy. 

Mr. HUGHES: Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield further to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask the question because I myself do not 
know. Is there any tariff duty on manufactured jute 
products? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is a very low tariff duty on manu- 
factured jute products. For the moment, I forget what it is, 
but it is a very nominal duty. 

Mr. HUGHES. Is there any duty on the raw material? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If I am not mistaken, jute is the only com- 
modity on earth that has a higher tariff on the crude ma- 
terial than it has on the finished manufactured product. In 
other words, the interests referred to, in order to secure a high 
degree of protection for their Indian mills, have induced the 
Congress to place a higher duty on the raw product that 
might be brought into this country to be spun and woven and 
processed than the tariff that obtains on the finished product 
that is spun and woven in India. 

This is a serious matter. We know that 1,076,000,000 
pounds of jute entered this country last year. If we should 
levy this processing tax on cotton without any compensatory 
tax on jute, the consumption of jute would be increased; we 
would add to the plight and misery of the cotton farmers of 
America; we would help to close down spindles that are today 
whirling in our textile plants; we would strike a blow at 
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American capital that is invested in the textile mills of this 
country, because we would have a competition 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Would we not also force the southern farmer 
into greater and greater competition with the farmers of 
other sections of the country? Would it not mean that the 
southern farmers must turn more and more to dairying and 
the raising of beef cattle and the raising of wheat in-com- 
petition with the farmers of the other sections of the 
country? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not also true that every other country in 
the world which produces cotton except the United States 
has protected its cotton growers? 

Mr. RUSSELL. On a prior occasion, when I was adyo- 
cating an excise tariff on jute—and I want to repeat I hope 
the Senate will not confuse this very modest and mild 
amendment with the excise tax I haye heretofore offered— 
I demonstrated the truth of that statement. We talked 
about Mexico having peon labor. Mexico levies a tariff on 
jute to protect her cotton producers. Every country that 
produces cotton, including Soviet Russia, save and except the 
United States of America, imposes a duty on jute to protect 
its cotton growers. Even Soviet Russia, where labor is 
forced, levies a 40-percent ad valorem duty on jute in order 
to protect cotton, and yet some Senators are not convinced 
of the inherent justice of this amendment, which merely 
seeks to levy a compensatory tax on jute. 

I regret that my time has expired. 

The time of the Senator 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to page 5 of the amendment, beginning with line 8, which 
shows that the tax on cotton yarn is from one-half cent a 
pound to 6 cents a pound. Experts in the Department tell 
me that the competition between cotton and jute falls within 
the very low grades of cotton yarn. In drafting this amend- 
ment, we had in mind the competition with jute. I recall 
that under the old processing tax, as the Senate will remem- 
ber, a processing tax was levied upon cotton and a compensa- 
tory tax upon jute. After it had been in existence for a year 
or more, the Senate repealed the act as it related to jute, 
so that at present 

Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I will yield in a moment—so the Senate has 
previously passed upon that question a number of times. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I absolutely challenge the correctness of 
that statement. There was a processing tax of 2.1 cents per 
pound on jute, except that used in certain types of bags, on 
the 6th day of January 1936, but it was stricken at the same 
time that the processing tax on cotton and other commodities 
was stricken down. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator will recall that I was the author 
of the amendment to the Agricultural Adjustment Act which 
passed in the very closing days of the session; my colleague 
(Mr. Boram] will distinctly remember the occasion, because 
we worked together in the matter, by which the tariff on ju 
was stricken out. ; 

Mr. RUSSELL. What the Senator did was to take care 
of his potato producers, who were complaining of what they 
had to pay for the jute bags, by eliminating the potato bags 
from the operation of the tax. That, in effect, is what 
happened. 

Mr. POPE. The effect was, so far as that was concerned, 
that the duty on jute which went into bags was repealed by 
the Senate. 

As I have said, jute comes in competition with a very low 
grade of cotton yarn, and that is one of the reasons why the 
tax was graduated so that a very low tax, half a cent, seven- 
tenths of a cent a pound, and so on up, increasing slightly in 
the lower grades, was imposed in order to meet the competi- 
tion of jute. 

It does increase that competition that much, but it does 
not compare with the 4.2 cents a pound which was levied on 
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cotton with a compensatory tax on jute under the old process- 
ing tax. I think that should be said. The reason why, as I 
said before, this tax was graduated, so that there would be a 
very low tax on the lower grades of cotton yarn, was to 
remove, in the main, any argument as to any disadvantage 
of cotton in competition with jute. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In other words, the Senator says he fixed 
a low rate on certain classes of cotton to reduce the income 
going to the farmers of this country to make up parity, 
merely to find an excuse for not imposing any tax whatever 
on jute. Is not that the substance of the Senator’s argument? 

Mr. POPE. No; it is not. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is what the Senator stated—that 
that is the reason why he put a low rate on certain classes of 
cotton. 

Mr. POPE. I beg the pardon of the Senator. We grad- 
uated the tax because a higher tax on the higher grades of 
cotton would average up, we will say, a cent and three- 
quarters or 2 cents a pound if it had been placed on the raw 
cotton. But the tax is very low on the cheaper grades of 
cotton yarn, and those are the grades which compete with 
jute; and in that way the amendment is much less burden- 
some than the former act was, in which the compensatory tax 
was entirely removed, and the cotton tax still remained as 
high on the low grades of cotton as on the higher grades. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I know the Senator wishes 
to be fair. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; I am fair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator, in explaining the amend- 
ment on yesterday, stated what I know is true, that it was 
prepared in the main by the lawyers of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator, therefore, somewhat inferen- 
tially gave the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
amendment. I should like to ask the Senator if he ever dis- 
cussed with the Secretary of Agriculture the question as to 
whether or not a compensatory tax should be levied on jute? 

Mr. POPE. No. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And the fact that a compensatory tax 
on jute was omitted from the amendment was at the direc- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho, who was preparing the 
amendment, rather than because of any. view of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. POPE. I will assume that entire responsibility. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator speaks of low-grade cotton. Is it 
not a fact that neither low-grade cotton nor any grade of cot- 
ton can successfully compete with jute? Jute is produced by 
such cheap coolie labor—labor receiving from 8 to 12 cents a 
day—that it is impossible for any farmer in the United States 
producing cotton to compete successfully with jute. 

Mr. POPE. I only said that the experts in the Depart- 
ment who deal with the matter of jute and cotton say that 
jute compares with and is in competition with the lower 
grades of cotton yarn which are set out in the amendment. 
That is their statement of the matter. I have no personal 
knowledge of it, but that is their statement. 

Mr. HILL. But there is no better evidence that there is 
real competition than the fact that so much jute is coming 
into the country every year, and that the amount is increas- 
ing year by year. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr, GEORGE. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to 
this fact: It is true that the competition is between low-grade 
cotton and jute; but it is not true that any grade of cotton 
cannot be used for the same purposes as jute. The difficulty 
is that it is only the cheapest grade of cotton that can afford 
to enter into competition with jute. If we had the proper 
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protection against importations of jute, we could take the en- 
tire market from jute imports. 

The Senator is speaking to the fact; but the fact is due 
solely to the failure of Congress to provide any protection 
against jute. Therefore, the only grade of cotton that we 
can use in competition with jute is the very low grade of 
cotton which sells at the very lowest possible price at which 
American cotton is offered on the market. That is the cause 
of it. f 

Mr. POPE. Iaccept the reason for the fact as given by the 
Senator, but the fact remains the same—that jute does com- 
pete with the lowest grades of cotton yarns, and on these 
low grades we have a very small tax. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to take 1 minute of the 
time of the Senate so that the Recorp may show my opposi- 
tion to the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Pore]. 

As I read the amendment, it provides a processing tax 
which is to be levied on the necessities of life, on food and 
clothes. It will in the first instance, of course, affect those 
who earn their living in processing those agricultural prod- 
ucts, but ultimately it will be injurious to every consumer. I 
cannot believe that it is in the national interest or in the 
interest of the State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent; and I therefore very much hope the amendment will be 
rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to say only a very 
few words with reference to the amendment offered by my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
to the pending amendment. 

In presenting the amendment, my colleague has under- 
taken to make it perfectly plain that his amendment to the 
pending amendment of the Senator from Idaho does not 
seek an excise or an import tax or a tariff tax on jute. All 
the amendment seeks to do is to place on jute a tax compara- 
ble to the processing tax which the Senator from Idaho is 
proposing to place on cotton. In other words, the only thing 
the amendment to the amendment proposes to do—which, 
under any logic on earth, is absolutely fair—is to preserve 
the present competitive condition between jute and cotton. 

We ought to have a tax that would protect the American 
cotton grower. The American cotton grower ought to be 
protected against imports of jute; but this amendment does 
not do that; it does not undertake to do that. The Senator 
from Idaho wishes to put a tax ranging from one-half cent 
a pound up to 6 cents a pound on cotton yarn—that is to say, 
on cotton—a tax which, on the average, will run something 
above 2 cents a pound. My colleague’s amendment simply 
says, so far as the cotton which it is now proposed to tax from 
one-half cent up to 6 cents a pound will have its burden 
increased and will be laid wide open to competition with 
jute, that a corresponding tax shall be placed upon jute im- 
ports; and what is the Senate asked to do? The Senate is 
asked to preserve the competitive relationship between jute 
and cotton, whatever that competitive relationship is today— 
that, and only that, 

Why is not that a fair proposition? One product, cotton, is 
made in the United States. It is the most difficult of all farm 
products to deal with under the existing farm act or any 
other farm act that may be devised. The other is a product 
made wholly outside of the United States, with the cheapest 
labor on earth. Cotton ought to be protected against it out- 
right; but the amendment does not do that. The amendment 
simply says, “If you are going to increase the tax on cotton 
1 cent a pound, increase the tax on jute 1 cent a pound, in 
order to preserve the competitive relationship between the 
two products.” 

There can be but one answer to that proposal, and that is 
that cotton cannot be used for some purposes for which jute 
is used. Mr. President, all those who have studied the ques- 
tion know that that is not true. We have used cotton for 
the purpose of wrapping the cotton itself—that is, for cotton 
bagging, as it is called. Cotton bagging is subjected to the 
roughest and hardest treatment of any kind of cotton cloth, 
and it will stand up just as well as jute. We have used cot- 
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ton for the purpose of carrying commercial fertilizer, with all 
the acids in it; and commercial fertilizer wrapped in cotton 
will carry just as well, and the cotton will serve every purpose 
that jute or burlap serves, so far as cotton bagging and so far 
as bags for commercial fertilizer are concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I understood the Senator to say that cotton 
bags would serve every purpose which jute bags serve. If I 
could be convinced of that I should not oppose this amend- 
ment for a minute. My opposition to it is based on the state- 
ment coming from shippers of wheat, potatoes, and so forth, 
that they cannot use cotton bags in their business. That is 
the controlling consideration with me. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am sure that is the only 
objection the Senator from Idaho would have to the amend- 
ment, because that is the only objection which could be urged 
to it; for, let me repeat, the amendment undertakes to do 
nothing but preserve the existing competitive relationship 
between an American-grown product and a foreign-grown 
product. 

I know it has been said that cotton bags cannot be used for 
certain purposes as advantageously as burlap or jute bags 
can be used; but those of us in the South who have seen com- 
mercial fertilizer, 200 pounds to the bag, put in cotton bags 
and subjected to the rough handling that our fertilizer re- 
ceives, and those of us who have seen the cotton itself in 
bales of 500 pounds wrapped in cotton bagging and handled 
altogether by hooks, know very well there is not a single use 
for jute, so far as wrapping any American product is con- 
cerned, that cannot be as well served by cotton. 

Cotton will cost slightly more. It does cost a little more, 
and therefore the only grade of cotton which can be used 
in competition with the jute product, being such a low- 
priced product, is the very lowest grade of American cot- 
ton. In other words, when cotton is at any fair level it is 
only the “dogtails,” so to speak; it is only the odds and ends 
of cotton which can be put into bags used for the covering 
of any American products. 

During the consideration of the Tariff Acts of 1929 and 
1930, when expert testimony was taken, it was stated that 
it was necessary to have jute for certain types of linoleum. 
Those making that claim seemed to make a plausible case; 
but the quantity of jute used for that purpose is negligible. 
I grant that it is somewhat cheaper to use jute, or burlap 
which is a jute product, for bags for potatoes, for wheat, for 
oats, but when it is proposed simply to tax cotton, which 
already is at a disadvantage, it seems to me that there can 
be no answer to the amendment which provides for putting 
@ corresponding tax upon this competitor of cotton; and 
that is all the amendment does. 

The amendment ought to go far, far beyond that, but it 
does not. I mean no reflection upon the author of the 
amendment because he, and I before him, and my colleague, 
the late Senator Harris before me, tried desperately to get 
a fair excise tax or tariff tax on jute in order to protect 
cotton; but the pending amendment merely undertakes to 
place upon the one product which is foreign produced the 
same relative burden which the Senate is now asked to place 
upon the American product. I wish to make that point as 
clear as I can. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is not that really the theory of the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho, inasmuch as it puts 
the same kind of a tax on rayon as on cotton because it is a 
competitor? If that is so, why should not jute bear the same 
relative burden that rayon bears? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is quite correct. But it is 
undoubtedy true that many cotton bags are used. Cotton is 
used for wrapping purposes in various lines, and I assume 
cost is somewhat increased where cotton is used. 
not fair to increase the cost of one of the main 
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of cotton wherever it is used, whether from necessity or 
choice, or whether because it is more suitable, or because it 
is cheaper? It seems to me that it makes no difference. If 
we are going to call upon the American consumer of cotton 
to pay more for his cotton because of the tax, why should we 
not, in the interest of our farmers, for whom this tax is pro- 
posed, call upon the same consumer to pay more of a tax for 
his jute product if he prefers jute, or if, perforce, from 
necessity he must use the jute rather than the cotton? 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say upon the subject at 
this moment, but, inasmuch as I will not occupy the floor 
longer I have an additional amendment which I propose to 
offer, which gives a draw-back on the tax when cotton is used 
for the purpose of manufacturing sacks in competition with 
paper, because it is obvious that we cannot apply the tax to 
paper bags on the same basis on which the cotton tax is 
applied. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the debate on this subject 
indicates that there is considerable controversy over the 
wisdom of imposing a processing tax at this time. The 
pending proposal is of vital importance to the agricultural 
producers who would benefit by the levying of the tax pro- 
posed in the amendment. It is likewise of vital importance 
to the consumers of the country, and is likewise of vital im- 
portance because of the effect it may have upon industries 
in which a large number of Americans are employed. 

It seems to me very definitely that, in view of conditions 
in this country at the present time, this is not the time for 
levying processing taxes. With industry prostrate every- 
where, with unemployment as great as ever before, if not 
greater than even during the dark days of the depression 
of 1932 and 1933, it seems to me unwise to disturb further 
economic conditions by adopting the extreme proposal con- 
tained in these amendments. 

It is quite evident that the silence of the administration 
on this subject indicates that they are of the opinion that 
this is not an opportune time for levying processing taxes. 
It is quite evident that they fully realize that now is not the 
time to disurb further economic conditions by returning to 
the levying of processing taxes, which were a disturbing 
factor when in operation a few years ago. 

Mr. President, we are asked to levy taxes on particular 
groups of citizens without any request to do so from those 
who are charged with the high responsibility of providing 
the funds necessary to pay the expenses of the Government. 
Without an official recommendation from a department of 
the Government, it is now proposed to levy these taxes, and 
to impose this further and additional burden upon the con- 
sumers and upon the country’s prostrate industries. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I have only a few minutes, I will yield for 
one question. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does not the Senator think that is 
rather odd, in view of the fact that we have recommenda- 
tions now from official sources, at least reported in the press, 
for the raising of as much as $4,000,000,000, a billion and a 
half for business, raising large funds for the railroads, and 
a billion and a half for unemployed labor, and nothing said 
about raising funds to make good the promise made to the 
farmer? 

Mr. WALSH. There have already been appropriated, under 
the agricultural act $500,000,000 for the farmers. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That was under the law passed a year 
ago. I mean under the last act we passed. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator contend that this in- 
creased amount of money is necessary for the farmers at 
this time? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. We promised them a great deal more. 
We promised the farmer about 10 times more, in the bill 
we passed last winter than is asked for in this amendment. 
This would only go to the growers of the five major products. 

Mr. WALSH. How much more is needed for the welfare 
of the farmer? 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If we are to give him what the last 
agricultural act said he was entitled to have and what we 


promised him, he ought to have 16 percent of the national 


income. 

Mr. WALSH. How much would these amendments 
provide? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. About $212,000,000. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator is making the point that the 
Senate should not act because we have had no official request 
from the President. 

Mr. WALSH. We have not only had no official request, 
but there was an agreement between the Ways and Means 
Committee, and at least the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, that we would not at this time deal with the important 
subject of processing taxes, which would require extensive 
hearings on the subject, such as ought to be had concerning 
a matter affecting all the various groups who are vitally 
affected by it. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator is making the point that because 
there has been no official request by the President or by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, we should not proceed. Does the 
Senator feel that before the Senate should proceed with any 
legislation we should have an official request from the Presi- 
dent or the administration? 

Mr. WALSH. Not by any means; but I want to make my 
position clear. As for myself, I do not assume, and have 
never assumed, with the exception of one amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Wisconsin, that it is a function 
of mine to supersede the judgment of the Treasury of the 
United States and the administration in the matter of exact- 
ing increased taxes from the American people. I think it 
is a primary responsibility of the administration to indicate 
when the Treasury needs require increased taxes. 

There is an exception to that, in the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin which is not, in my judgment, 
designed merely to raise more revenue but to include in our 
tax policy the principle of lowering the base and increasing 
the spirit of tax consciousness. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I am sorry, but I really cannot yield, be- 
cause the Senator from Mississippi desires to speak and close 
the debate. 

I wish to emphasize what I have just said. If there is any 
obligation upon the executive department of this Govern- 
ment, if there is anything higher or more important, it is to 
make the recommendations for the amount of money that is 
needed for the management of the affairs of the Government. 
There is no recommendation in reference to this matter. 

In brief, my suggestion is that we ought to proceed in an 
orderly manner; we ought to have hearings on this question. 
The workers and employers and consumers ought to be heard 
with respect to it. 

Mr. President, I sympathize with the viewpoint of the Sena- 
tors representing the agricultural States which will be bene- 
fited by this proposal. They are in distress. But one need 
not go very far from the Capitol to see distress among many 
millions of our people who have toiled in our factories but 
who are now unemployed. How is this measure going to 
affect them? How many more of them will be sent out upon 
the highways, victims of a further and more extended depres- 
sion? How much more will this add to the burdens of those 
seeking to provide the bare necessities of life for themselves 
and their families? 

Mr. President, it may become necessary—I think the ad- 
ministration thinks it may become necessary—but now is not 
the time to do it, and we ought to wait until we receive a 
recommendation with respect to it and have the matter pre- 
sented to us after long deliberations by the authorities of our 
Government who are responsible to all those groups benefited 
or penalized by a tax of this type. 

I wish to say just one word about jute. I have no special 
interest in jute. I believe there is one factory in my State 
which manufactures jute. I think there are 10 different 
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States in the Union in which jute is manufactured. How- 
ever, I know that 60 percent of all the jute products in this 
country are sold to farmers, and I know that 60 percent of 
the jute is made into bagging. On account of their cheapness, 
sturdiness, and freedom from discoloration, jute bags are said 
to be the world’s most satisfactory containers for bulky com- 
modities. In this country they are used chiefly for sacking 
such articles as mill feed, fertilizers, potatoes, and other 
vegetables, white flour, sugar, and cement. 

There has been agitation year after year in Congress to 
substitute for jute bags cotton bags for the carrying of the 
mails. With all the power and influence that the cotton 
producers of this country are entitled to have and do have, 
do not Senators think that if it were not an absolute necessity 
to have this kind of bags for carrying the mails, cotton bags 
would have been substituted? Are we now, in the midst of 
this depression, with one hand going to extend a benefit to a 
group of farmers, and with the other hand place an addi- 
tional burden upon other farmers, to say nothing of the bur- 
den that will be imposed upon others? 

I have letters on my desk from New England and from other 
parts of the country protesting against the levying of this 
proposed processing tax, calling my attention to the fact 
that it means not only serious injury to our textile industries, 
but an increased cost even for bread. Think of proposing 
a measure which would increase the cost of bread, the very 
staff of life to the people of this country, in this calamitous 
time and period. How can we defend such a proposal? Mr. 
President, insofar as the processing tax on wheat is con- 
cerned, it is a sales tax on the bread and plain food of the 
poorest of our people. 

Mr. President, I do not think we realize the disordered 
condition of our present economic system. I do not think we 
are conscious of how careful we ought to be, and the need for 
study and thought and debate and hearings on every eco- 
nomic question presented to us. Who can for a moment ques- 
tion the high and honorable motives and good intent and 
purpose of the distinguished and able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance? He is from a cotton-producing State. 
Is there any Senator in this Chamber more devotedly inter- 
ested in the protection of the interests of his State? Is there 
any Senator in this Chamber actuated by higher motives in 
the performance of the serious duties of chairmanship of 
this committee than he? What is his position? His posi- 
tion is that it is not the time, it is not the way, it is not at 
this moment the best thing to do for our country. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that these amendments may be 
voted down, and if later at some future session it becomes 
necessary to levy these taxes, it can be done after extensive 
hearings and full debate, and after all parties interested have 
been heard and a decision made that will be prompted by 
concern and interest in employers and employees and con- 
sumers as well as distressed agricultural producers, and God 
knows they need to be helped, and whose distress I do not 
doubt may be as extensive and severe as that of the unem- 
ployed millions in the industrial] sections, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, most of the important coun- 
tries of the world, including Germany, Japan, Italy, and 
Russia, have for many years been trying vigorously, through 
government action, to reduce their cost of production. This 
is particularly true of products manufactured in the abso- 
lutist countries, which have held down wages, lengthened 
hours, adopted various “speed-up” methods, even making it a 
national crime for workers to strike or to “sabotage” produc- 
tion. On the other hand, our American Government, under 
the New Deal, has done almost everything humanly possible 
to increase the cost of production by shortening hours, forc- 
ing wage increases, encouraging strikes, saddling industry 
with arduous regulations and heavier tax burdens, and so 
forth. Is it not, therefore, particularly short-sighted and 
even stupid for us to lower tariffs by means of reciprocal- 
trade treaties and to generalize these reductions to all coun- 
tries and add processing taxes to domestic trade at a time 
when our national policy has been such as to increase our cost 
of production out of all proportion to the cost of production 
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in foreign countries? We are reversing our policy to free 
trade abroad and restricted trade at home. I oppose this 
amendment because it is a step in that direction. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish to take only a few 
moments of the Senate’s time, because I do not want to 
prevent other Senators participating in the debate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand we are to vote at 1 o’clock? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator yield to me further so 
that I may ask to have some telegrams inserted in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent to have several 
telegrams inserted in the Rrecorp. I do not wish to discuss 
them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

POCATELLO, Ipamo, April 9, 1938. 
WILLIAM E. BORAH 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Referring to Senator RussELL'’'S proposed addition to Senator 
Pore’s processing-tax amendment to the revenue bill, which would 
impose p tax 1.2 cents per pound on jute products, also 
equivalent import tax on existing tariffs, wish to protest this tax, 
as no hearing has been held and consider the tax discriminatory. 
Idaho farmers, particularly potato growers, have expressed them- 
selves against additional tax on burlap bags on several occasions. 

Bemis Bro. Bac Co. 

Harry A. HULTGREN. 


CALDWELL, IpaHo, April 8, 1938. 
Hon. WIITTAx E. BORAH, 


Washington, D. C.: 

Processing and import tax on jute products will work additional 
burden on farmers and dealers. We strongly urge that this pro- 
posed addition be defeated. 

CrookHam Co. 
CALDWELL, IDAHO, April 8, 1938. 
Senator WILLIAM E. BORAH 
Washington, D. C.: 

The proposed tax, both proceessing and import, will place heavy 
burden on farmers. We urgently request that you use your power 
to stop passage. 

2 CALDWELL PRODUCE Co. 
Nampa, IDAHO, April 8, 1938. 
Hon. WILLIAM E, BORAH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strenuously oppose proposed amendment of processing tax 
and additional tariff on jute. This would place tremendous burden 
on major farm products—wheat, wool, onions, and potatoes. 

Propuce Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH., April 8, 1938. 
A E. BORAH, 
United States Senate, e D. C.: n 

Respectfully request opposition to proposed on process- 
ing tax DECANE which imposes ng tax and additional 
import tax on jute products. Burden agriculture and industry, 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST GRAIN DEALERS ASSOCIATION. 


Twin Farts, Ipano, July 19, 1935. 
Senator WIILTANT E. BORAH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Bean dealers in Idaho vigorously opposed to any additional proc- 
essing tax on burlap bags. Such a tax would be a crime against 
potato growers and bean growers in Idaho. Will appreciate your 
using best efforts to kill any such RR A. A. 


President, Western Bean Dealers Association. 


Moorzweap, MINN., July 22, 1935. 
Hon. Senator BORAH: 

This association representing 80 percent of potatoes shipped from 
famous Red River Valley are informed reinstatement processing 
tax on burlap is considered. Our crop is packed in burlap and 
such tax is unjustifiable and unreasonable burden on our farmers, 
We urge your support in defeat of proposal. 

RED River VALLEY POTATO SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, because of my respect and 
admiration and affection for the author of the amendment, 
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the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope], who has labored as 
earnestly and as faithfully in behalf of farm legislation as 
has any Member of the Senate of the United States, I find 
myself greatly embarrassed by having to oppose the amend- 
ment now pending. However, there are certain reasons which 
impel me to vote against the amendment, which I think are 
at least entitled to consideration. 

When the original farm bill was passed, Congress dealt not 
only with the agricultural situation but it dealt with the 
method by which money would be raised to make the neces- 
sary benefit payments carried in the measure itself. It is not 
easy for a committee of the Senate or House to frame a tax 
bill on the subject of agriculture or on any other subject, even 
after long hearings and deliberate consideration. 

When the Senate had the farm bill up for consideration a 
few weeks ago, we all understood, of course, that there would 
be no money available, beyond the amount that was indi- 
cated, which was approximately $550,000,000, unless Congress 
raised additional money by some form of taxation. In other 
words, we did not hold out any hope that more than $550,- 
000,000 would be available, unless Congress levied more money 
from some source, if more was required. 

I have always believed, and I am still unconvinced to the 
contrary, that the real success of any farm legislation is going 
to result from the stabilization of farm prices as a primary, 
fundamental condition to farm prosperity, and that is the 
main reason why we have undertaken to provide for quotas 
and curtailment of production in the five basic farm commodi- 
ties carried in the farm bill. 

Already farmers all over the country have voted on whether 
they desire to curtail their production, and they are voting 
today in my State and in other States producing one of the 
commodities covered by the farm bill on the question whether 
they will have a curtailment and quotas under the terms of 
the act. 

When the present crop year shall have expired it may be- 
come necessary for us to raise more money in order to make 
up the difference between the $550,000,000 available and 
parity payments, or any other benefits that may flow from 
the failure of prices to be maintained at such a figure as to 
meke benefit payments from the Treasury necessary. I 
would infinitely prefer to see every agricultural product 
raised to such a price that it would be unnecessary to take a 
dollar out of the Treasury of the United States than to take 
any amount out of the Treasury; and unless we can ulti- 
mately bring about such an adjustment of production and 
consumption and prices as to make that the foundation of 
farm prosperity, then, in my judgment, all our expedients 
are only temporary and ineffectual. 

I have contended, and I still contend, that no one on earth 
can tell how much money is going to be needed, if any is 
needed, at the end of this farm year to make up the differ- 
ence between what the farmer gets for his products and 
parity prices. Certainly no one has been before any com- 
mittee of the Senate or the House of Representatives and 
said that. 

When we had the farm bill before us we did not seriously 
consider levying a processing tax. After nearly 4 months of 
consideration of the pending bill in the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House no consideration was given to @ 
processing tax. It was not even brought forward, either in 
the committee itself or by anyone representing the Govern- 
ment. 

When the bill was before the Senate Finance Committee 
nobody from the Treasury Department or from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or representing any executive branch of 
the Government, came and asked us to levy a processing tax. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does not the Senator know that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, did appear on another 
matter? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; he appeared, but not on this matter. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. But did he not say: 


I do not know where the money would come from. It seems to 
me the more sensible way, with the Treasury situation the way it is, 
would be by a processing tax upon the product involved, because 
when they are selling at such low prices the ng tax added to 
the market price means obviously that in the price to the consumer 
it is taking a smaller share of the consumer's dollar than had been 
the case at any time previous to the depression. No injustice will 
be done to the consumer, and it is really the easiest way to raise the 
money, and it seems to me that our attention will then be fixed 
more precisely on the problem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I recall the statement of the Secretary 
of Agriculture; but the Secretary of Agriculture did not come 
before the committee to testify on the subject of a processing 
tax. He made that statement only after the committee 
goaded him into some statement on the subject, when he 
came there to talk about another matter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. One other question, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have only a minute or two. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator think Congress ought 
to wait until it is goaded by the Secretary of Agriculture 
before it does what it ought to do? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not think Congress ought to be 
goaded by the Secretary of Agriculture or by anybody else, 
but I do think Congress ought to have some reliable expert 
opinion as to the amount of money that is necessary. I 
think it is incumbent upon the Department of Agriculture, 
if it feels that more money is necessary, to come to us and 
ask for it, and give us the information upon which we may 
intelligently act before we levy a tax of this sort or any 
other tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Secretary of Agriculture was un- 
willing officially to recommend a processing tax to the com- 
mittee. He said he had made some speeches over the coun- 
try in which he said that if additional money were needed 
it ought to be raised by a processing tax. I am prepared 
to agree with that statement. But he was unwilling, offi- 
cially, in his appearance before the committee, to recom- 
mend a processing tax. I can understand that, because he 
said he had not consulted the Budget Bureau, had not con- 
sulted the Treasury Department, had not consulted any- 
body, and therefore he was not in a position to give an 
official opinion or make an official recommendation, what- 
ever may have been his personal views in speeches which 
he had made in various sections of the country. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, is it not true that the 
President himself has said that if we need any more money 
to carry out the farm program, Congress must levy a tax 
to raise the money? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The President said—and we all under- 
stood the President’s attitude—that if Congress provided in 
the Farm Act for any more payments beyond the $550,- 
000,000 already available, we should have to raise addi- 
tional revenue for that purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is just what we are trying to do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the President has not recommended 
to us levying processing taxes. If I were permitted to guess 
at the attitude of the President and of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, I might guess that they would be in favor of a 
processing tax, if necessary; but I am viewing the situation 
in the light of the absence of an official recommendation 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think silence on that 
subject on the part of the President or the Secretary of 
Agriculture is evidence that they are for it, in view of the 
fact that what the President and the Secretary wanted has 
been turned down by the Congress? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think merely the Secretary’s 
silence on that subject indicates that he is for it. I have 
the greatest respect for the ability and the alertness of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Whenever he has found that he 
needs anything at the hands of Congress, he has never 
hesitated to ask for it. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I likewise have great respect for his alert- 
ness. I am just wondering if he does not think the best 
way to get anything is to oppose it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should not take that position, because 
I do not think the Secretary of Agriculture takes that po- 
sition, and I do not think that is his attitude or that it is 
true. The position I am taking is that this matter has not 
been sufficiently considered by any committee of either 
House, or by the two Houses, to know whether, even if we 
desire the processing tax, this is the best form in which 
to levy it. 

I am ready, when the time comes, to yote for a processing 
tax, or any other tax which is necessary, but I do not believe 
anybody now knows how much money is needed, or whether 
any amount will be needed, or whether $212,000,000 or $400,- 
000,000 is sufficient. Until we ascertain, as the result of the 
program for 1938, how much tobacco, corn, wheat, cotton, 
and rice we are going to produce, and what prices the farm- 
ers will get for them, I do not believe we shall know how 
much money will be required. I think we are walking up a 
blind alley now in trying to guess how much will be needed 
and to provide for it in an amendment of this sort. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in the same testimony to 
which reference has been made, said that January would be 
ample time to provide the additional revenue if we should 
find we needed it. Certainly we shall have more informa- 
tion at that time than we have now as to how much we shall 
need. For that reason, I intend to vote against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the wisdom of the action 
of the committee in refraining from taking up this matter 
in connection with the pending bill is borne out by the dis- 
cussion of the question on the floor of the Senate since yes- 
terday. 

This is what was said by Secretary Wallace, which largely 
determined the matter with me: 

The CHAIRMAN. May I ask you, Mr. Secretary, suppose that Con- 
gress adjourned and we met in January, we have no extra session, 
would the passage of a processing tax in January take care of the 
situation? r 

Mr. WALLACE. Yes. 

The CHARMAN. It would take care of the situation? 

Mr. WALLACE. Yes, 

The reason why he said that is because of his testimony 
that at this time we have not advanced sufficiently to tell 
exactly the amount needed. 

I am in favor of taking care of the situation. I want to 
pay the farmers according to the legislation we have passed. 
I have no doubt that when the plan is worked out and con- 
sidered, and the people—the farm group as well as others— 
are given an opportunity to be heard on the various proposals, 
the Congress will carry out the pledges made in the farm 
legislation. 

However, as I pointed out in my opening remarks day 
before yesterday, it is unwise to include in the tax bill an 
amendment of such far-reaching importance as the proposed 
amendment. The amendment has not been considered by 
the committees of either branch of Congress, It was not 
prepared by any department of the Government. It has not 
been carefully scrutinized. Of course it has received the ap- 
proval of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope], who is a wise 
and able Senator. However, such matters ought to be the 
subject of counsel and investigation. We ought to obtain 
the views of the whole membership of the committee, and the 
matter ought to be carefully studied, so as to arrive at the 
correct result. 

As has been pointed out, the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House has not looked into this matter. The Agri- 


cultural Committee of the House has not considered it. Noth- 
ing was carried in the farm act dealing with the processing 
tax. I believe that a study should be made by the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the House, the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry of the Senate, the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. I think all minds ought to meet, 
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I have not specialized in farm legislation. I do not know 
as much about it as does the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrrx], who, I hope, will be relected to 
the United States Senate. I think most of his colleagues, if 
not all of them, feel the same way. I say, however, that this 
matter ought to be carefully considered from every angle, and 
we should proceed in a regular, orderly way. The proposal 
should be considered by the Agricultural Committee of the 
House and by the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
Then we can give consideration to it. If it can be done in 
the fall, well and good. If it can be done in January, I am 
in favor of putting our shoulders to the wheel and passing 
it, making it retroactive if necessary. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture says we can take care of the situation in January. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that in the orderly legis- 
lative program we should not agree to an amendment in- 
volving $220,000,000 of taxes without giving the people upon 
whom the tax is laid an opportunity to be heard. The 
processors should have an opportunity to be heard. It seems 
to me the course suggested is most unreasonable. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. POPE, I did everything in my power to give the 
processors and the farmers an opportunity to be heard. The 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry requested the Finance 
Committee to give them an opportunity to be heard; but 
the Senator knows that could not be done. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I have talked to the Senator. No 
one ever heard of the proposal until the revenue bill came 
to the Senate. Why was not the matter taken up first in 
the House? It is a matter of tremendous importance, and 
involves so many divergent views that it ought to be em- 
bodied in one piece of legislation. I have urged the chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Committee to take it up. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have talked to those who will be in 
conference on the bill. If the proposed amendment should 
be attached to the bill and should go to conference, the 
House of Representatives would not have had an opportunity 
to look into it at all, and would be placed in a very em- 
barrassing position. When the bill reached the House, the 
House might say, “We will leave this subject to the Ways 
and Means Committee.” The result might be to delay the 
bill for weeks. The bill might then be taken up as the 
reorganization bill was taken up last week, and might go 
through the Committee of the Whole, and the whole matter 
might be considered again. 

In my opinion, we should kill the effort to attach the 
amendment to the revenue bill, and should let it go through 
the orderly channels of legislation, so that the tax legisla- 
tion may be passed as early as possible. 

I now yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi a question. He suggests that this matter ought 
to have been taken up in the House. I desire to ask him if 
a majority of the Senate did not vote to the contrary when 
the question was raised the other day in connection with a 
$42,000,000 War Department appropriation item, 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not familiar with that. I am only 
expressing my views with reference to the item under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Byrd Frazier Hitchcock 
Austin Byrnes George Holt 

Bailey Capper Gerry Hughes 
Bankhead Caraway: Gibson Johnson, Calif. 
Barkley Clark Glass Johnson, Colo. 
Bilbo Connally Green g 

Borah Copeland Hale La Follette 
Brown, Mich Davis Harrison Lodge 

Brown, N. H. Dieterich Hatch Logan 

Bulow uſry Hayden Lonergan 
Burke Ellender Hill Maloney 
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McAdoo Neely Reynolds d 
McCarran Norris Russell Vandenberg 
McGill Nye Schwartz Van Nuys 
McKellar O'Mahoney Sheppard Wagner 
McNary Overton Shipstead Walsh 
Miller Pittman Smith 

Milton Pope Thomas, Okla. White 
Minton Radcliffe ‘Townsend 

Murray Reames 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-eight Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Under the. unanimous-consent agreement, the hour of 1 
o'clock having arrived, the question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] to the 
eens as modified, of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 

OPE]. 

Mr. MCNARY. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. Asrursr voted in the nega- 
tive when his name was called. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The question is, is it not, on the amendment which I offered 
to the amendment, as modified, of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Porz]? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has so stated. 
The clerk will proceed with the call of the roll. 

Nis oo clerk resumed and concluded the calling of 

e roll. ; 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], who is absent on official business, 
has a general pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ]. 

Mr. HATCH. On this question I have a pair with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey]. In his absence, I 


_ withhold my vote. 


Mr. MINTON. I announce the following pairs on this 
question: 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AnpREWs] with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. LuNDEEN]; and 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ADAMS], 

If present, the Senator from Oklahoma would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

I also announce that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
ScCHWELLENBACH] is detained from the Senate by illness. If 
present, he would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
AnbDREWS] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HERRING] are 
detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is unavoidably 
detained. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN] are absent as mem- 
bers of the Delaware Valley Tercentenary Commission attend- 
ing the celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Swedes in the United States, 

I further announce that the Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
Apams], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr, Buixtey], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuHavez], the Senator from Iowa [Mr, GIL- 
LETTE], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. PEPPER}, and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. 'TxHomas] are detained on important public business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Donaney], and the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SmarHers] are detained in important committee 


meetings. 
The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 59, as follows: 
YEAS—18 
Bankhead Connally Miller Russell 
Bilbo Ellender Norris Sheppard 
Bulow George Overton Thomas, Okla. 
Byrnes Hill Pittman 
Caraway Hitchcock Reynolds 
NAYS—59 
Ashurst rah Byrd Davis 
Austin Brown, Mich. Capper Dieterich 
Bailey Brown, N. H. Clark Duffy 
Barkley Copeland 


Gerry King Milton Smith 
Gibson La Follette Minton Townsend 
Glass Lodge Murray ‘Truman 
Green Logan Neely Tydings 
Hale Lonergan Nye Vandenberg 

n McAdoo O'Mahoney Van Nuys 
Hayden McCarran pe Wagner 
Holt McGill Radcliffe Walsh 
Hughes McKellar Reames Wheeler 
Johnson, Calif, McNary Schwartz White 
Johnson, Colo. Maloney Shipstead 

NOT VOTING—19 

Adams Bulk! Hatch Pepper 
Andrews Chavez Herring Schwellenbach 
Berry Donahey Smathers 
Bone Gillette Lewis Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Guffey Lundeen 


So Mr. RussELL’s amendment to the amendment of Mr. 
Pore, as modified, was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND subsequently said: Mr. President, I had 
hoped and tried to secure the floor on the Russell amend- 
ment. I did not succeed. I ask unanimous consent that cer- 
tain telegrams on the subject may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

_ The. telegrams are as follows: 


New York, N. T., April 8, 1938. 
Royat S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate: 

Seriously protest against processing tax and increased import tax 
in Pope and Russell amendment on ground no hearings have been 
held, and taxes are discriminating and will impose hardship on 
both farming and industrial consumers, 

WHITE LAMB FINLAY. 


New York, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Senate Building: 

Reference House Representatives bill 9682, we urge you vote 
against Pope-Russell amendment, as trade was given no opportu- 
nity for hearing. Processing tax and increased customs duty on 
jute fabrics would be wholly discriminatory and inimical farmers’ 
interests. Your valued cooperation would be appreciated. 

H. A. Astiterr & Co. 


New Tonk, N. T., April 8, 1938. 
Senator Rorat S. COPELAND: 


We are protesting processing taxes in Pope and Russell amend- 
ments to pending revenue bill, H. R. 9682 on ground no hearings 
have been held and taxes are tory. ° 

Percr Kent Bad Co. 


New Tonk, N. T., April 8, 1938. 
Senator COPELAND, 
Washington: 

House bill H. R. 9682 proposed 1.2 cents per pound processing tax 
on jute fabrics and similar increase in import duty. Strongly 
urge you to protest against this measure on grounds that it is dis- 
criminatory and that the jute and affiliated trades have not been 
given reasonable opportunity to lodge formal protests. 

JUMES FYFE. 
New Tonk, N. Y. April 8, 1938. 
Hon. Rorat S. COPELAND, 
Senate Office Building: 

Referring House bill H. R. 9682, Pope and Russell amendment, 
which proposes 1.2 cents per pound processing tax, with like in- 
crease duty, we urge your opposition, due discrimination. No 

for hi granted trade. 
9 stain’ C. E. Rocxstrou & Co., Inc. 


AUBURN, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Senate Office Building: 

Understand Senator Russet, has proposed additional amend- 
ment to pending revenue bill, H. R. 9682. We protest strenuously 
inclusion of these processing taxes in Pope and Russell amendment 
on ground no hearings have been held and taxes are discriminatory, 
and that all jute products not competitive with those in Pope 
amendment. 

COLUMBIAN Rope Co. 


New Yoru, N. Y. April 8, 1938. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 


Referring proposed amendment H. R. 9682 to include processing 
tax and increased duty jute and jute products would be harmful 
extensive American industries, besides increasing costs to farmers 
and disturb trade balance with India, this harming American ex- 

trade. tfully request your cooperation to defer action 


allow opportunity for hearings, 
Francis A. DILLON. 
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New Tonk, N. T., April 8, 1938. 
Hon. Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Referring H bi K. 8688 reent 
ouse R. , urgently request your opposition 
to and Russell amendment being presented in Senate today 
Processing tax and increased duty on jute goods. We 
oppose on grounds that action is discriminatory and no hearing 
has been granted us or other interested parties. 
GILLESPIE & Co. or New York, INC, 


è New York, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
The Senate: 

We vigorously oppose processing taxes in Pope and Russell 
amendment to pending revenue bill, H. R. 9682, on ground no 
hearing has been held and taxes are discriminatory, and as un- 
necessary for protection of cotton industry, and as serious inter- 
ference with other domestic industries and our foreign trade. 

STEIN HALL & Co., Inc. 

New York, N. Y., April 8, 0 

Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, i se: 
Senate: 

Referring proposed amendment H. R. 9682, to include processing 
tax and increased duty jute and jute products, would be harmful 
extensive American industries besides increasing costs to farmers 
and disturb trade balance with India, this harming American ex- 
port trade. Respectfully request your cooperation to defer action 
to allow opportunity for hearings. 
Cart O. OLSON. 


Hon. RoYAL S. COPELAND, BrooKLYN, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 


Senate: 

We wish to enter our protest against the proposed Senator Ros- 
SELL’s amendment to bill H. R. 9682, under which it is proposed to 
levy a processing tax on jute and jute products and in addition 
a tax on all importations. This proposal, if enacted, would be a 
serious situation to be confronted by bag manufacturers in this 
country. We feel that before any such drastic action is taken the 
industry should have an opportunity to be heard in its own sup- 
port. We therefore ask your effort toward defeat of this measure, 

H. M. NEWLIN, 
Vice President of the Sterling Bag Co., Inc. 


: ton Men n Seren Burrar o, N. Y, April 8, 1938. 
Senate Office Building: 

Please register my protest and objection Senator RUSSELL’S pro- 
Posed addition to Senator Pore’s processing-tax amendment reve- 
nue bill, which, we understand, imposes tax 1.2 cents per pound 
on jute products, also equivalent import tax in addition to existing 
tariffs on imported jute products, I protest on ground no hearings 
have been held and that such taxes would be discriminatory. Will 
appreciate your aid in killing this proposal. 

Frank W. COPLEY, 
Manager, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


Senator Rorat B. COPELAND; BRrooKLYN, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Senate Office Building: 

We object to and protest Senator RUSSELL’S proposed addition to 
Senator Pope's processing-tax amendment to the revenue bill, which 
would impose processing tax of 1.2 cents per pound on jute prod- 
ucts, also equivalent import tax, in addition to existing tariffs on 
imported jute products. We protest on the ground that no hear- 
ings have been held and the taxes are discriminatory. Such an 
amendment would cause serious widespread increase in packaging 
cost for such commodities as flour, potatoes, fertilizer, sugar, and 
numerous others. We urgently request your 9 to it. 

C. Ewen, 


Manager, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Brooklyn, N. F. 


New Tonk, N. X., A 8, 1938. 
Hon. R. S. COPELAND, 5 


United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Referring bill H. R. 9682, Senator RUssELL'’s addition to Senator 
Pore's tax amendment now being debated proposes proc- 
essing tax on jute products. In behalf of manufacturers of at least 
80 percent of the production of wool carpets and rugs in this coun- 
try, we strongly protest against inclusion of such processing tax on 
jute, because, including other reasons, such taxes are fundamen- 
tally discriminatory and also because it is entirely unfair and 
unjust to have proposed, or for the Senate to consider, such legis- 
lation without any interests having opportunity to be heard. Am 
wiring you in behalf of your own carpet-manufacturer constituents. 


HERBERT GUTTERSON, 
President, Institute Carpet Manufacturers of America, Inc. 
SHIMP & DOUGHERTY, INC., 
New York, April 8, 1938. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR COPELAND: Having learned this morning about the 
Pope and Russell amendment to House of Representatives bill 9682, 
we telegraphed you as follows: . 
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“We urge you to vote against the Pope and Russell amendment 
to House of Representatives bill 9682, as we have had no chance 
for a hearing and we regard this tax as discriminatory. Your 
cooperation will be appreciated.” 

In our opinion, the processing tax and the additional tax for duty 
are discriminatory, and we feel you should vote against them 
because there has been no chance for a public hearing. 

We asked in our telegram for your usual cooperation, and we 
feel sure this will be granted in the shape of voting “no” on this 
amendment. . 

Yours very truly, 
SHIMP & DOUGHERTY, INC., 
Hayes S. SHIMP, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the 
amendment, as modified, offered by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Pore]. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Pore], as modified: 


On page 11, between lines 9 and 10, insert the following new 
section: 

“Sec. —. Refund on cotton bags. 

“In the case of all cotton bags, the manufacturer thereof shall 
be entitled to a refund or credit of the amount of any: tariff equali- 
zation fee paid with respect to such amount of cotton as was used 
in the manufacture of such cotton bags.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that no 
further amendments are in order. 

On a similar motion the Vice President held the other 
day that no amendment could be offered after the hour fixed 
for taking a vote had arrived; that there was nothing to do 
but to vote. That is also the ruling of the present occupant 
of the chair, following the ruling of the Vice President. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood the unanimous-consent 
agreement was that a vote should be taken upon all amend- 
ments to the pending amendment and then upon the pend- 
ing amendment itself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will read the 
unanimous-consent agreement. It is as follows: 

Ordered, That on Saturday, April 9, 1938, no Senator shall speak 
longer than 20 minutes on the pending amendment to H. R. 9682 
offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pops] or on any amend- 
ment that may be offered thereto, and at not later than 1 o'clock 


p- m. the Senate to vote on said amendment, and on all 
amendments that may be offered thereto. 


The present occupant of the chair states that, in connec- 
tion with the last unanimous-consent agreement, phrased 
in similar words, the Vice President held that no amend- 
ment could be offered after the hour of voting had arrived. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well, Mr. President; but there will 
be no further unanimous- consent agreements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment, as modified, offered by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Pore]. 

The amendment of Mr. Pork, as modified, is as follows: 


‘At the appropriate place, insert the following: 

“TITLE —.— TARIFF EQUALIZATION FEES ON THE MANUFACTURING 
or COTTON, SYNTHETIC FIBERS, WHEAT, RICE, TOBACCO, AND FIELD 
Corn 
“Sec. 401. Definitions. 

“For the purposes of this title: 

“(a) In the case of cotton: 

“(1) The term ‘manufacturing’ means the spinning of cotton 
into cotton yarn which is not to be further spun by the manu- 


“(2) The term ‘cotton yarn’ means a continuous strand spun 
from cotton fibers and includes slubber, intermediate, and fine 
rovings. Cotton yarn containing any noncotton fibers, such as 
silk, rayon, or wool, is included within the term as defined herein. 

“(3) The term ‘count’. means the number of 840-yard hanks of 
cotton yarn contained in a pound of cotton yarn. 

“(4) The term ‘cotton’ includes lint cotton, cotton linters, card 
strips, comber waste, and all other kinds of cotton waste. 

“(b) In the case of synthetic fibers: 

“(1) The term ‘manuf means the amount and degree 
of manufacture of synthetic fibers from the spinnerette up to the 
point where synthetic yarn, producers’ waste, cut skeins, staple 
or cut fibers are produced in form either to be sold or to be used 
ee manufacturer in the processing of a different type of 

cle. 

“(2) The term ‘synthetic fibers“ means the product resulting 
from pressing a cellulose solution or cellulose compound through 
one or more orifices and solidifying it in the form of filaments. 
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“(3) The term ‘synthetic yarn’ means a continuous strand more 
than 30 inches long containing two or more filaments made from 
synthetic fibers such as those commonly called rayon and celanese, 
and similar types. 

“(4) The terms ‘producers’ waste’, ‘cut skeins’, ‘staple or cut 
fibers’ include those filament products of the manufacturing of 
synthetic fibers 30 inches or less in length. 

“(c) The term ‘manufacturing’ in the case of wheat means the 
milling or other processing (except cleaning and drying) of wheat 
for market, including all custom milling for toll as well as all 
commercial milling, and the malting of wheat, but shall not 
include the grinding or cracking thereof not in the form of flour 
for feed purposes only. 

24070 In the case of rough rice: 

“(1) The term ‘manufacturing’ means the cleaning, shelling, 
milling (including all custom milling for toll as well as all com- 
mercial milling), grinding, rolling, or other manufacturing, of 
rough rice but shall not include the grinding or cracking by or 
directly for the producer thereof for feed for his own livestock, 
cleaning by or directly for a producer for seed purposes, and 


drying. 

(2) The term ‘rough rice’ means rice in that condition in 
which it customarily is when delivered by the producer to the 
manufacturer. 

“(e) In the case of tobacco: 

(1) The term ‘manufacturing’ means the fabrication of tobacco 
(or any substitute therefor) into any of the articles listed in 
section 406. 

“(2) The term ‘tobacco’ includes all regional and market classi- 
fications and types of tobacco, 

“(3) The term ‘manufactured tobacco’ means all chewing and 
smoking tobacco, fine-cut, Cavendish, plug, or twist, cut or granu- 
lated, of every description; tobacco twisted by hand or reduced into 
a condition to be , or in any manner other than the 
ordinary mode of drying and curing, prepared for sale or consump- 
tion, even if without the use of any machine or instru- 
ment, and without being pressed or sweetened; and all fine-cut 
shorts and refuse scraps, clippings, cuttings, and sweepings of 
tobacco prepared or put up for sale or consumption. 

„t) In the case of field corn: 

“(1) The term ‘manufacturing’ means the ‘milling or other 
processing of field corn for market (except cleaning and drying), 
including cutting, grinding, cracking, breaking, by mechanical or 
other means, and all custom milling for toll as well as all com- 
mercial milling, but does not include cutting, grinding, cracking, or 
breaking not in the form of flour for feed purposes only. 

“(2) The term ‘field corn’ means shelled corn, commonly known 
as field corn, which may be white or yellow or mixed in color, the 
equivalent of 56 pounds per bushel adjusted to a 1514-percent 
moisture basis. 

“Src. 402. Cotton tariff equalization fee. 

“(a) There is hereby imposed on the manufacturing of cotton a 
tariff equalization fee to be paid by the manufacturer, measured by 
the weight of cotton yarn (excluding the weight of silk, wool, syn- 
thetic, and other textile fibers contained therein) resulting from 
such manufacturing, at the following rates: 

“(1) Cotton yarn of a count not exceeding 1, 0.5 cent per pound; 
2, 0.7 cent per pound; 3, 0.9 cent per pound; 4, 1.1 cents per pound; 
5. 13 cents per pound; 6, 1.5 cents per pound; 7, 1.7 cents per 
pound; 8, 1.9 cents per pound; 9, 2.1 cents per pound; 10, 2.3 cents 
per pound; 11, 2.5 cents per pound; 12, 2.6 cents per pound. For 
each additional yarn count up to a count of 46, 0.1 cent per pound 
additional. On cotton yarn of a count of 46 or higher, the rate 
shall be 6 cents per pound of yarn produced, i 

“(b) Any person who acquires any cotton yarn, with respect to 
the manufacturing of which a fee has been paid or is payable under 
subsection (a) of this section, and who by further of such 
yarn manufactures it into yarn of a higher count, shall for the 
purposes of this title be considered a manufacturer of cotton and 
as such liable for fee with respect to the cotton yarn resulting 
from such further spinning. The amount of fee which shall be 
paid by such person shall be the difference between the amount of 
fee paid or payable with respect to such cotton yarn prior to such 
further spinning and the amount of fee which would have been 
payable if such person had manufactured cotton into the quantity 
of cotton yarn resulting from such further spinning. 

“Sec. 403. Synthetic fibers tariff equalization fee. 

“There is hereby imposed on the manufacturing of synthetic 
fibers a tariff equalization fee to be paid by the manufacturer at 
the rate of 6 cents per pound of synthétic yarn, producers’ waste, 
cut skeins, and staple or cut fibers produced in form either to be 
sold or to be used by the manufacturer in the processing of a 
different type of article. 

“Src. 404. Wheat tariff equalization fee. 

“There is hereby imposed on the manufacturing of wheat a tariff 
equalization fee at the following rates to be paid by the manufac- 


Cents per pound of article produced 
(a) Where the manufacturing involves cracking or grind- 
ing of the wheat: 
Whole wheat and graham flour 2 
All flour (except whole wheat and graham) in- 
cluding biscuit flour, self -rising flour, phosphated 
flour, and the products known as first clears, 
second clears, and low grades, regardless of ash 


enten 48 


0.4 


0.5 
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Cents per pound of article produced—Continued 


(a) Where the manufacturing involves cracking or grind- 
ing of the wheat—Continued. 


crust 
All other prepared flours 
All ground or cracked wheat not in the form of 


Semolina and farina 8 0. 5 
Prepared flours: 

Doughnut... 0.3 

Pancake 0.3 

c 0. 3 

0. 5 

0. 4 


flour and not for feed purposes 
(b) Where the manufacturing does not involve cracking or 
ing the wheat (based on the manufacturer's 
purchase weight with no deduction for screenings) 

“Sec. 405. Rough rice tariff equalization fee. 

“There is hereby imposed on the manufacturing of rough rice a 
tariff tion fee at the rate of one-half cent per pound to be 
paid by the manufacturer. 

“Sec. 406. Tobacco tariff equalization fee. 

“There is hereby imposed on the manufacturing of tobacco a 
tariff equalization fee at the following rates to be paid by the 

acturer: 


manuf; 
“(a) 


of all description, weighing 3 pounds or less per thou- 
sand, 4 cents per thousand cigars produced. 

s of all description, weighing more than 3 pounds per thou- 
sand, 30 cents per thousand cigars produced. 

“(b) Cigarettes weighing 3 pounds or less per thousand, 6 cents 
per thousand cigarettes produced. 

“Cigarettes weighing more than 3 pounds per thousand, 10 cents 
per thousand cigarettes produced: Provided, That for the purposes 
of determining the number of such cigarettes (if more than 6 
inches in length) each 2% inches (or fraction thereof) of the 
length of each shall be counted as one cigarette. 

“(c) Manufactured tobacco, 1 cent per pound of product. 

“Sec. 407. Field corn tariff equalization fee. 

“There is hereby imposed on the manufacturing of field corn a 
tariff equalization fee to be paid by the manufacturer at the fol- 
lowing rates per pound of product: 


(1) Corn meal, maize meal, or Indian corn meal: 


0.3 

Undegermed 1 
(2) Cornstarch, hominy grits, corn grits, or brewers’ grits, corn 

flour or brewers’ flour, pearl or table hominy— 0.3 
(8) Corn oil: 

Pe i eh Cs GRIDER EE Ss e E BLE L S 0.31 

ets hee ti BEALS Rte FR APS CE AEE a SUE LS RES 
err xx erereteies 0. 02 
„ ein rene S RE SA 0. 06 


“Sec. 408. Import compensating tax. 

“(a) In addition to any other tax or duty imposed by law, there 
is hereby imposed a tax upon articles wholly or in chief value of 
cotton, synthetic fibers, cotton and synthetic fibers, rough rice, 
wheat, tobacco, or field corn imported or brought into the United 
States. The tax shall be an amount equal to the amount of the 
tariff-equalization fee which would have been payable with respect 
to the commodity or commodities from which such articles are 

rocessed if the manufacturing of such commodity or commodities 
ad occurred in the United States at the time of importation: Pro- 


and shall be treated for the purposes of all pro 
relating to the customs revenue as a duty imposed 


Treasury, shall prescribe such regulations as may be necessary 
for the collection of the tax. 

“(c) All taxes collected under this section upon articles coming 
from the possessions of the United States to which this title does 
not apply shall not be covered into the general fund of the 

of the United States but shall be held as a separate 
fund and paid into the treasury of the said ms, respec: 
tively, to be used and expended by the governments thereof for 
the benefit of agriculture. 

„(d) No tax under this section shall be levied or collected upon 
any articles (except articles produced from wheat, corn, or rice) 
where the dutiable value of the importation is $100 or less. No 
tax under this section shall be levied or collected on any articles 
contained in a single importation regardless of the dutlable value 
if the amount of such tax on such importation would be $1 or less. 

“Src. 409. Export refunds. 

“(a) Upon the exportation from the United States to a foreign 
country, or the shipment from the United States to any possession 
of the United States, except Puerto Rico, of any article processed 
wholly or partly from a commodity, with respect to which article 
or commodity a tariff equalization fee has been paid or is payable 
under this title, the amount of such fee shall be paid by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to the exporter. For the pur- 
poses of this section, the consignor named in the bill of lading 
under which the product is exported or shipped to a possession 
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shall be considered the exporter: Provided, however, That the 
shipper may be considered to be the exporter if the consignor 
named in the bill of lading waives claim in favor of such shipper. 
If the person liable for the tariff equalization fee with respect to 
such articles is the exporter, such person may, in lieu of filing a 
claim for payment under this section, take credit for the amount 
of such payment on, his return of fee for any subsequent month. 
The term ‘article’ includes any article exported as merchandise, 
or as a container for merchandise, or otherwise. 

“No payment under this section shall be-allowed with respect to 
any article upon which, through substitution or otherwise, a draw- 
back of any tax paid under section 408 has been or is to be claimed 
under any provision of law made applicable by section 408. 

“(b) No payment or credit shall be allowed under this section 
unless within one year after the right to such payment has accrued 
a claim therefor is filed, or credit taken, by the person entitled 


“(a) The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
directed to establisa by regulations definitions of articles processed 
from the commodities subject to tax under this title, and, with 

to articles processed from synthetic fiber, wheat, rice, to- 

bacco, and field corn conversion factors applicable to such articles 

which shall be used for the purpose of determining the amount of 

ur gprs, or refund or payment allowable, with respect to such 
es. 

“(b) For the purpose of determining the amount of tax payable, 
or refunds or payments allowable, with respect to products and 
articles processed from cotton, the following conversion factors 
and rates shall be used. 


“1. Conversion factors: 


crinoline. .. 


“To determine the amount of tax payable or of refunds or pay- 
ments allowable per pound, gross weight of cotton content of the 
above products, including noncotton content, except textile fibers 
other than cotton (such as synthetic fibers, silk, or wool) : 

“(A) In the case of yarn, thread, twine, and cordage, multiply 
the tps of Ley teva . fee bt to the cotton-yarn 
coun’ such product on a e yarn basis by the 
conversion factor; 7 n 

“(B) In the case of woven fabrics over 12 inches wide and narrow 
fabrics 12 inches and under in width, woven or braided, multiply 
the rate of the tariff equalization fee applicable to the yarn count 
of the cotton in the fabric by the appropriate. conversion factor. 

“To determine the yarn count of cotton in woven fabrics over 
12 inches wide made wholly from cotton, multiply the total single 
threads per sgons inch (averaged over the entire area of the cloth 
1 yard long) by 24 and divide the product thus obtained by the 
weight in ounces per square yard multiplied by 35. 

“To determine the yarn count in woven fabrics over 12 inches in 
width made partly from cotton, multiply the number of 
cotton threads per inch in combination warp and filling (averaged 
over the entire area of the cloth 1 yard long) by 24 and divide the 
product thus obtained by the weight in ounces of the cotton threads 
per square yard, multiplied by 35. 

“The yarn count in narrow fabrics 12 inches and under in width, 
woven or braided, shall be determined by actual test. i 

“2. Specific tax and refund rates: 


Unbleached) Bleached 


Lace 
Articles made from lace: 
(a) In the manufacture of which lace is cut parallel 


and/or at right angles to selvage_-_.....--._._-_- 6.3 7.0 
(b) In the manufacture of which the lace is cut other 
than Je} and/or at right angles to selvage... 7.1 7.8 


Articles made from fabrics other knit or lace in the 

manufacture of which the cloth is cut or torn parallel to 

the warp and/or welt =... 3.5 3.8 
Articles made from fabrics other than knit and lace in the 

man ure of which the cloth is cut or torn other than 
a to the warp and/or weft. 
os 


1938 


“To determine the amount of the tax payable or of refunds or 
payments allowable with respect to the above-listed products and 
articles for which a rate expressed in cents per pound is enumerated, 
multiply the gross weight in pounds, including noncotton con- 
tent but excluding weight of container and excluding weight of 
textile fibers other than cotton (such as rayon, silk, or wool), by 
the specified rate per pound applicable. 

“If, with respect to any imported article, a tax elsewhere provided 
for in this act shall exceed the maximum tax which may be imposed 
without violation of an international obligation of the United 
States, such maximum tax shall be imposed in lieu of the tax 
otherwise provided for in this act or no tax shall be imposed, as the 
case may be. 

“Sec. 411. Collection of taxes. 

“(a) The tariff equalization fees imposed by this title shall be 
collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The tariff equalization fees shall be 
treated for the purposes of all provisions of law relating to internal 
revenue as internal revenue excise taxes. All fees collected shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

“(b) All provisions of law (except section 1121 of the Revenue Act 
of 1926), including penalties, applicable with respect to the taxes 
imposed by section 600 of the Revenue Act of 1926, shall, insofar as 
applicable and not inconsistent with the provisions of this title, be 
r with respect to all tariff equalization fees imposed by 
this title. 


“(c) The first return of the tariff equalization fees imposed by 
this title shall not be due until the last day of the second month 
following the month in which this title takes effect. 

“(d) If the tariff equalization fees are not paid when due there 
shall be added as part of the fee interest at 6 percent per annum 
from the date the fee became due until the date of payment. 

“(e) Any person required to file a return of a tariff equalization 
fee may be required to file such return with, and pay the fee 
shown to be due thereon, to the collector of internal revenue for 
the district in which the manufacturing was done. 

“Sec. 412. Regulations. 

“The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out all the provisions of 
this title except section 408. 

“Sec. 413. Geographical scope. 

“The provisions of this title shall be applicable to the United 
States, which, for the purposes of this title, shall include only the 
States, the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico, 

“Sec. 414. Appropriation authorized. 

“There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. Such 
funds shall be available: for expenditures by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for administrative expenses of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the Bureau of Customs and other agencies of the Treas- 
ury Department, for refund of tariff equalization fees and taxes, 
for the payment of export payments, refunds and draw-backs. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall transfer to the Department of Agri- 
culture out of the funds available for administrative expenses under 
this title, such sums as are required to pay administrative expenses 
incurred by such department in the administration of this title. 
The administrative expenses provided for under this section shall 
include, among others, expenditures for personal services and rent 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, for lawbooks, books of 
reference, trade journals, periodicals, and newspapers, for con- 
tracting reporting services, printing and paper in addition to allot- 
ments under the existing law, travel expenses, for mileage and per 
diem of witnesses, in lieu of subsistence, payment of which mile- 
age and per diem may be made in advance upon certification of 
such officer as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue or Com- 
missioner of Customs or the Se may designate, and such 
certification shall be conclusive. In addition to the foregoing, the 
administrative expenses provided for in this section shall include 
such miscellaneous expenses as may be authorized or approved by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue or Commissioner of Cus- 
toms or the Secretary for carrying out the provisions of this title, 
including witness fees and mileage for experts, notarial fees, or 
like services, and stenographic work for taking depositions. 

“Src. 415. Effective date. 

“The fees and taxes imposed by this title shall become effective 
at the earliest moment of the ist day of —————.” 


Mr. POPE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces] has a general pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuHavez]. If present, the Senator from New 
Hampshire would vote “nay.” I am not advised how the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote on this question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. On this question the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ApamMs] has a pair with the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Lee]. If both Senators were 
present, I am informed that the Senator from Oklahoma 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from Colorado would vote 
“Nay.” 
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Mr. HATCH. I have a pair with the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gurrey] and therefore withhold my vote. If 
at liberty to vote, I should vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. AnprEws], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HERRING], and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SCHWELLENBACH] are de- 
tained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is unavoidably de- 
tained. s 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BULK- 
LEY], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Lee], the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Thomas!] are detained on important 
public business. 

I further announce that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Bone], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. DONAHEY], and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. SmatHers] are detained in im- 
portant committee meetings. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LunpEEN] are absent, as mem- 
bers of the Delaware Valley Tercentenary Commission, at- 
tending the celebration of the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the landing of the Swedes in the United States. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Bankhead Ellender La Follette Overton 
Bilbo Frazier McGill Pope 
Bulow George Miller Reynolds 
Capper Hayden Murray Sheppard 
Caraway Hill Norris 
Connally Hitchcock Nye Wheeler 
NAYS—53 
Ashurst Duffy Lonergan Schwartz 
Austin Gerry Maloney Smith 
Bailey Gibson McAdoo Thomas, Okla. 
Barkley Glass McCarran Townsend 
Borah Green McKellar 
Brown, Mich. Hale McNary Tydings 
Brown, N. H Harrison Milton Vandenberg 
Burke Holt Minton Van Nuys 
Byrd Hughes Neely Wagner 
Byrnes Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney Walsh 
Clark Johnson, Colo, Pittman White 
Copeland King Radcliffe 
Davis Lodge 
Dieterich Logan Russell 
NOT VOTING—19 
Adams Bulkley Hatch Pepper 
Andrews Chavez Herring Schwellenbach 
Berry Donahey Lee Smathers. 
Bone Gillette Lewis Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Guffey Lundeen 


So Mr. Popr’s amendment, as modified, was rejected. 

Mr. POPE subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks a telegram which I received from Mr. Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, after the vote on my 
amendment today. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Wasninerton, D. C., April 9, 1938. 
Hon. James P. Pore, 
United States Senate: 
nether I favor enactment how of verif-equalising or processing. 
whether I favor en: now -equa or - 
tax legislation. It is true, as I stated to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, that I have not mally studied every feature of the 
Pope bill and have not a position with to its legis- 
lative details, but I am thoroughly in favor of the principle of 
this measure, and I am convinced, in view of the situation facing 
cotton and wheat farmers, that unless funds are provided for 
making parity payments on cotton and wheat as authorized in 
the Agricultural Ad t Act of 1938, producers of these two 
commodities will be in most serious difficulties on this year's 
crops. 
H. A. WALLACE, Secretary. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

I ask unanimous consent that the amendment may be 
printed in the Recorp without reading, because it is an 
amendment which I have offered on numerous occasions, and 
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Senators are very familiar with it. In the course of my re- 
marks I shall explain the amendment. Therefore I think 
the reading of the amendment may be dispensed with, un- 
less some Senator desires to have it read. 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to 
be printed in the Record without reading, as follows: 


On page 9, beginning with line 14, strike out all down to 
and including line 15 on page 14, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(b) Rates of surtax: There shall be levied, collected, and 
paid for each taxable year upon the surtax net income of every 
individual a surtax as follows: 

“Upon a surtax net income of $3,000 there shall be no surtax; 
upon surtax net incomes in excess of $3,000 and not in excess of 
$4,000, 4 percent of such excess. 

“$40 upon surtax net incomes of $4,000; and upon surtax net 
incomes in excess of $4,000 and not in excess of $6,000, 6 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$160 upon surtax net incomes of $6,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $6,000 and not in excess of $8,000, 8 
percent in addition of such excess. 

“$320 upon surtax net incomes of $8,000; and upon surtax net 
incomes in excess of $8,000 and not in excess of $10,000, 10 
percent in addition of such excess. 

“$520 upon surtax net incomes of $10,000; and upon surtax net 
incomes in excess of $10,000 and not in excess of $12,000, 12 
percent in addition of such excess. 

“$760 upon surtax net incomes of $12,000; and upon surtax net 
incomes in excess of $12,000 and not in excess of $14,000, 14 

nt in addition of such excess. 

“$1,040 upon surtax net incomes of $14,000; and upon surtax net 
incomes in excess of $14,000 and not in excess of $16,000, 16 
percent in addition of such excess. 

“$1,360 upon surtax net incomes of $16,000; and upon surtax net 
incomes in excess of $16,000 and not in excess of $18,000, 18 
percent in addition of such excess. 

“$1,720 upon surtax net incomes of $18,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $18,000 and not in excess of $20,000, 20 
percent in addition of such excess. 

“$2,120 upon surtax net incomes of $20,000; and upon surtax net 
incomes in excess of $20,000 and not in excess of $22,000, 22 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$2,560 upon surtax net incomes of $22,000; and upon surtax net 
incomes in excess of $22,000 and not in excess of $26,000, 24 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$3,520 upon surtax net incomes of $26,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $26,000 and not in excess of $32,000, 27 

ent in addition of such excess. 

“$5,140 upon surtax net incomes of $32,000; and upon surtax net 
incomes in excess of $32,000 and not in excess of $38,000, 30 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$6,940 upon surtax net incomes of $38,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $38,000 and not in excess of $44,000, 33 
percent in addition of such excess. 

“$8,920 upon surtax net incomes of $44,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $44,000 and not in excess of $50,000, 36 
percent in addition of such excess. 

“$11,080 upon surtax net incomes of $50,000; and upon surtax net 
incomes in excess of $50,000 and not in excess of $60,000, 40 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$15,080 upon surtax net incomes of $60,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $60,000 and not in excess of $70,000, 44 

reent in addition of such excess, 

“$19,480 upon surtax net incomes of $70,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $70,000 and not in excess of $80,000, 48 
percent in addition of such excess, 

“$24,280 upon surtax net incomes of $80,000; and upon surtax net 
incomes in excess of $80,000 and not in excess of $90,000, 52 percent 
in addition of such excess. 

“$29,480 upon surtax net incomes of $90,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $90,000 and not in excess of $100,000, 56 
percent in addition of such excess. 

“$35,080 upon surtax net incomes of $100,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $100,000 and not in excess of $150,000, 58 
percent in addition of such excess. 

“$64,080 upon surtax net incomes of $150,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $150,000 and not in excess of $200,000, 60 
percent in addition of such excess. 

“$94,080 upon surtax net incomes of $200,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $200,000 and not in excess of $250,000, 62 

nt in addition of such excess. 

“$125,080 upon surtax net incomes of $250,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $250,000 and not in excess of $300,000, 64 
percent in addition of such excess. 

“$157,080 upon surtax net incomes of $300,000; and surtax 
net incomes in excess of $300,000 and not in excess of $400,000, 66 
percent in addition of such excess. 

“$223,080 upon surtax net incomes of $400,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $400,000 and not in excess of $500,000, 68 

nt in addition of such excess, : 

“$291,080 upon surtax net incomes of $500,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $500,000 and not in excess of $750,000, 70 
percent in addition of such excess. 
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“$466,080 upon surtax net incomes of $750,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $750,000 and not in excess of $1,000,000, 72 
percent in addition of such excess. 

“$646,080 upon surtax net incomes of $1,000,000; and upon surtax 
net incomes in excess of $1,000,000 and not in excess of $2,000,000, 
73 percent in addition of such excess. 

“$1,376,080 upon surtax net incomes of $2,000,000; and upon sur- 
tax net incomes in excess of $2,000,000 and not in excess of 
$5,000,000, 74 percent in addition of such excess. 

“$3,596,080 upon surtax net incomes of $5,000,000; and upon sur- 
tax net incomes in excess of $5,000,000, 75 percent in addition of 
such excess.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, this amendment is 
designed to increase the surtaxes. It has nothing to do with 
the amendment I shall offer, following the action of the 
Senate on this amendment, with relation to reduction in the 
exemptions, thus broadening the income-tax base. 


Ever since I became a Member of this body I have been 
an ardent advocate of levying taxes in accordance with the 
ability of the taxpayer to carry the burden. As I stated in 
remarks which I made previously in connection with the 
bill, those who believe in the theory of graduated taxation 
have not achieved their goal, even after a lapse of 25 years. 
Today we are still collecting approximately 60 percent of the 
revenue received by the Government from hidden or excise 
taxes, which violate the principle of ability to pay. 

In connection with nearly every revenue bill which has been 
under consideration during this economic crisis, I have en- 
deavored to secure the enactment of income-tax schedules 
which would raise a larger percentage of the revenue from 
taxes based upon capacity to pay. Although I was one of 
the early advocates, in this economic crisis, of a program to 
stem the tide of the depression, at the very time when I was 
advocating such a program in 1930, 1931, and 1932, I was 
also advocating the levying of taxes to meet in part the 
burden on the Treasury. 

There is great similarity between the crisis which a country 
faces in time of war and a crisis such as we have faced since 
the debacle in 1929. In both instances, huge appropriations 
of necessity must be made. In both instances, the entire 
expenditure cannot be met by current revenue; but I believe 
it is sound that an effort should be made to collect, insofar 
as possible, increased revenue at the time extraordinary ex- 
penditures are made. I believe every Senator will recognize 
that whether or not he has approved the expenditures, the 
economic effect of those expenditures was to put the money 
out into the economic system, where it went into the hands 
of the recipient, and then, in turn, went into the hands of 
the merchants and the manufacturers and others who have 
a claim upon the national income as it is produced from year 
to year. 

There is an additional reason justifying the collection of 
increased taxes at the time increased expenditures are being 
made. Every great industrial country during the post-war 
period has come to a cross road. Those responsible for gov- 
ernmental policies have had to decide whether they would 
go down the easy road, to controlled inflation, or would 
choose the harder and more courageous way of taxing, and 
thereby maintaining the credit of their respective govern- 
ments. 

I have not been one of those who have shared the fears 
and alarms of some persons in this country as to the imme- 
diate danger to the Government’s credit. But I think it is 
perfectly clear that we cannot go on indefinitely financing 
extraordinary emergency expenditures out of deficits. I 
believe the time has come when the Congress should have 
courage to levy increased taxes in order to meet the situ- 
ation which confronts the Government. 

For the period 1931 to 1939 the estimates for public works 
are $6,206,000,000; for unemployment relief, which includes 
direct relief, work relief, and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, for the years 1933 to 1939, $12,407,000,000; for the 
Agricultural Adjustment program for the 6-year period, 
$3,119,000,000. 

The total of loans made through all the agencies of the 
Farm Credit Administration have been $4,840,000,000. 
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The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation during the period 
June 13, 1933, to June 12, 1936, has made loans totaling 
$3,093,000,000. 

The R. F. C. disbursements for the period 1932 through 
April 7, 1938, have been $6,883,000,000, for which there haye 
been repayments listed at $4,930,000,000. 

I cite a few of these examples of the large drain which 
has been made upon the credit and the facilities of govern- 
ment in meeting the necessities which arose during the eco- 
nomic crisis. Up to now the Congress has not shown the 
necessary appreciation of the problem confronting it, and 
all it has done, so far as the individual-income-tax schedule 
is concerned, practically speaking, is to raise the rate on 
those taxpayers who enjoy incomes of $50,000 or more. 

Obviously those with large incomes should be required, in 
this economic crisis, to contribute their fair share in an 
effort to meet in part the burdens which have been placed 
upon the Government; but I have never been able to see 
the justification for increasing the rates in the brackets 
above $50,000 and not at the same time require those who 
have taxable incomes below $50,000 to make a proportionate 
share of contribution to the same end. This amendment 
provides for leveling out that curve in the individual income 
surtax brackets, which cannot be justified as it exists today. 

I wish to point out to those who fear this amendment 
may reach people who cannot afford to pay that if we take 
the example of a married person with no dependents, we 
find that he must have a net income of $6,000 before the 
pending amendment would require any additional contri- 
bution on his part toward the exigencies which confront the 
Government of the United States in its present situation. 

On a net taxable income of $3,000 a married person with 
no dependents would pay, under existing law, $8, and under 
the amendment the same amount. 

On a net taxable income of $4,000 an individual similarly 
situated would pay $44 under existing law, and $44 under 
the pending amendment. 

The same thing is true as to a person with a taxable in- 
come of $5,000. He would pay the same as under the exist- 
ing law, namely, $80. 

A married person with no dependents who had a net tax- 
able income of $6,000 would pay, under the existing law, 
$116, and under the amendment $136. 

I wish to make it clear, and to reiterate, that for a mar- 
Tied person with no dependents the income has to be as 
high as $6,000 before he would be required, under the 
amendment, to contribute an additional dollar to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Now let me make a few other selections of incomes of 
a married person with no dependents so that Senators may 
see the impact of the amendment. 

With the net taxable income at $10,000 an individual sit- 
uated as I have described would pay $415 under existing 
law but would be required to pay $540 under the amend- 
ment. 

With the net taxable income at $50,000, such an individual 
would pay $1,589 under existing law, while under the 
amendment he would be required to pay $2,274. 

With net taxable income at $50,000, such an individual 
would pay $8,869 under existing law, but under the amend- 
ment he would be required to pay $12,024. 

With the net taxable income at $1,000,000, a married per- 
son with no dependents would pay, under existing law, 
$679,044, while under the amendment he would pay $684,124. 

With the net taxable income at $5,000,000, such an in- 
dividual would pay $3,788,994 under existing law, and under 
the amendment he would be required to pay $3,794,074. 

I cannot see why any Senator should hesitate, in the situa- 
tion which confronts the Government at this hour, on the 
sound principle of ability to pay, to require individuals who 
enjoy incomes in the brackets which I have indicated to 
come forward and make an additional contribution to the 
support of the Government’s credit. 

Senators are familiar with the fact that the newspapers 
have carried stories to the effect that there may be recom- 
mendations for additional expenditures at the present ses- 
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sion of Congress. The last estimate which we have had as to 
the deficit was at the time of the President’s Budget message, 
when he estimated that the deficit for the fiscal year 1938 
would be $1,088,100,000. But since that time, as every Sena- 
tor knows, a supplemental estimate was submitted for an 
additional $250,000,000, for the Works Progress Administra- 
tion to meet the situation, in part created by this crisis within 
the crisis, and while there have been no official estimates 
made by the Treasury Department, on the basis of revenue 
receipts and other items it has been unofficially estimated 
that the final deficit for the fiscal year will be approximately 
$1,400,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. I fear it may prove to be 
more than $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, such a situation will we hesitate to 
ask those with net taxable incomes of $6,000 and above, 
married persons with no dependents, just two people, to 
contribute additional sums of money to meet this crisis? 

I say that the time has come when we must realize that 
we cannot go on indefinitely making these huge appropria- 
tions and not provide taxes to meet them, at least in part. 

Mr. President, it is estimated by the Treasury De- 
partment that the amendment now pending would yield 
$213,900,000 of additional taxes in the calendar year 1938. 
I recognize that the amendment would not raise a large 
sum of money in comparison with the deficit, but I contend 
that it is a step in the right direction; and whether or not 
Senators have supported these expenditures, it seems to me 
the time has come when we should show our determination 
to move in the direction of increasing taxes and shrinking 
the deficits and bring them under a greater measure of 
control. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I was not in the Senate Cham- 
ber when the amendment was read, if it was read. Is the 
amendment now being discussed the amendment relating 
to the increase in surtaxes on incomes from $3,000 up? 
The Senator is not discussing the amendment proposing to 
broaden the tax base? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, No; I stated that this amendment had 
nothing to do with that, but that after this amendment 
shall have been disposed of I intend to offer the other amend- 
ment. This amendment relates exclusively to surtaxes. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. This is the amendment which 
Was approved in the Finance Committee at one time? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Once it was approved, and it was 
reconsidered and disapproved, which is the third time that 
has happened to the author of this amendment in the Finance 
Committee in connection with the last three revenue bills. 

Mr. President, I realize that the cause I am attempting to 
espouse is not popular either within or without the Senate. 
I realize that many Senators do not seem to be able to deter- 
mine upon the time which they think would be appropriate 
to adopt these amendments. In the past I have been told 
that the year in which I happened. to offer the amendments 
was not the right period but that the next session, or when 
the next revenue bill was under consideration, would be a 
happy and propitious time to take this courageous step; but 
then, when that particular year rolls around, I find that the 
Senators have changed their minds and they think the mat- 
ter should be postponed to some other year. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to debate these amendments 
at length. I have discussed them again and again and 
again, and at great length, in connection with each of the 
last three revenue bills. However, I do wish to say that we 
should take warning from the post-war experience of other 
countries and that we should now resolutely determine that 
we are going to move in the direction of increasing taxes 
and of bringing deficits under control, because, as I stated a 
moment ago, we are, in my opinion, at the cross roads where 
we must decide whether we are going down ultimately the 
easy way of uncontrolled inflation or whether we shall have 
the courage to follow the example of the statesmanship 
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exhibited in Great Britain that chose the other course and 
that had the courage to impose the taxes necessary to meet 
the huge expenditures which their Government was making 
for social and other purposes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator have any accurate infor- 
mation as to what percentage of the people who vote to 
send us here pay income taxes? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can say to the Senator now that 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 5,000,000 income-tax 
returns are made by individuals. 

Mr. GLASS. And how many pay the tax? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator is familiar with those 
statistics. A small percentage of people in this country pay 
income tax. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not want the misconception to prevail 
that the amendment proposed by the Senator, if adopted, 
would make the people in this country tax conscious as they 
are in other countries. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I intend to offer an 
amendment—I cannot offer them together, because they 
apply to different places in the bill, and I have been advised 
by Senators that they would insist upon a separate vote on 
each, and to that they are entitled. Therefore, I intend to 
offer an amendment, as soon as the Senate has passed upon 
the one pending, which proposes to lower the personal ex- 
emptions, and thus to bring in a larger number of tax- 
payers, and also when we come to discuss that amendment 
I shall be glad to point out that, in my judgment, it is not 
a proposal to soak the poor, but that it is in strict conformity 
with the sound principle of levying taxes in proportion to the 
ability of the taxpayers to carry the burden. 

In this connection, I may say to the Senator from Virginia 
that in 1934, the last year for which we have any figures, 
the net income reported by individual-income-tax payers 
in the United States was $12,796,000,000, and the personal 
exemptions alone reduced that net income to $5,168,000,000, 
upon which the normal tax applied. I contend that there is 
something wrong and unjust with a system of individual 
income taxation which produces such results. 

Mr. President, I prefer, if the Senate will permit me, to 
debate the merits of the other amendment in connection 
with the consideration of that particular amendment; but I 
will say to the Senator from Virginia that I subscribe to the 
proposition that citizens of the United States should, in 
accordance with their ability to pay, contribute to the sup- 
port of the Government which protects them and which 
provides so many services to them. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; but all of them ought to do that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. Four-fifths of the people in. this country 
who vote to send Senators and Representatives to Congress 
do not pay a dime, and they do not care how much we tax 
people in the higher brackets so long as we do not touch 
them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I agree with the Senator in theory, 
and I thought I stated that every citizen of the United 
States should pay a tax. But, of course, we cannot carry 
that theory to such a point of absurdity that it would cost 
more to collect the tax than would be received in revenue. 

In the second place, as I see it, we have to recognize the 
fact that States and municipalities and counties as well 
collect taxes from the citizen. But I believe that the 
proposition to broaden the base to the extent which I have 
urged in this exemption reduction amendment can be justi- 
fied, and I shall be glad to debate and to discuss it when it 

is under consideration. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I desire to make an appeal 
to Senators regardless of party. I want to make an appeal 
to them regardless of their economic point of view. I want 
to appeal to them to vote for this amendment, and thus 
to assure the country that the Senate is determined to in- 
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crease revenue in this critical period, in accordance with the 
ability of the taxpayer to carry the burden. 

I may say, Mr. President, that if we do not have the 
courage ultimately to move in this direction, the people who 
will be asked to make additional contributions under this 
amendment will be those who will lose the most if we do 
not sr the courage and the statesmanship to tax as we 
spend. 

wr President, I ask for a yea-and-nay vote on my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I shall not take much of 
the time of the Senate, but I desire to record myself as being 
in absolute agreement in this instance with the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre]. I think it is extremely im- 
portant that the Senate do what the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin recommends, that it serve notice on the country 
that a spending Congress is anxious to do everything pos- 
sible to protect the credit of the country, and to levy taxes 
in some degree of approximation to our willingness to spend. 

I have recently become an advocate of the need for im- 
mediate Federal spending. I have come to that conclusion 
rather reluctantly. I would have brought about a correction 
of the distress of the times in another way. But we know 
that during these next few months we are going to spend 
once more a considerable amount of money. We have been 
doing this in a greater or a lesser degree for the past 6 years. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we are having about 
our last chance. We have been going around and around 
with our spending program. I do not think we can come back 
here next year with the thought in mind that we can spend 
up to $3,000,000,000 for housing, another billion and a half 
dollars under the W. P. A., probably another billion and a 
half dollars or $2,000,000,000 under the P. W. A., and that 
we can continue the gigantic appropriations in the other 
fields of relief. 

I know, as every other Member of the Senate knows, that 
there is a fear in some sections of the country, in many sec- 
tions, I believe, of the danger of uncontrolled inflation to 
which the Senator from Wisconsin referred. We can help to 
lessen that fear. We can help to strengthen the credit of the 
Government, which is about the last and the most important 
thing we have. 

I rather like the pending tax bill, Mr. President. I am 
Pleased that we have stricken out the undistributed-profits 
tax, which, it seems to me, was a tax on labor’s reservoir and 
a tax on future pay rolls. It promoted the liquidation of 
industry and business and thereby hurt those who work. 

However, I am not fearful about raising the taxes on indi- 
vidual incomes. I share the opinion of the Senator from 
Wisconsin that it is extremely important that we levy a 
greater tax on salaries and incomes up to $50,000. I share 
his opinion that if a crash should come, if we should come to 
the sad state of uncontrolled inflation, the persons who would 
be most seriously hurt would be those in the class referred to. 

I desire briefly to comment on the other amendment which 
the Senator proposes to offer and with which Members of 
the Senate are familiar. I do so at this time because I do 
not wish later to take the time of the Senate. I do not be- 
lieve his proposal would tax the poor. I share with him the 
opinion that the people should contribute to the expenses of 
the Federal Government in accordance with their ability to 
pay, and that they should be made to understand that a part 
of the gigantic burden belongs to them: 

I should like to talk longer, Mr. President, but it is growing 
late. I think the proposals of the Senator from Wisconsin 
do not in any way mix up or confuse what I regard as a good 
tax bill. It seems to me that they do not interrupt in any 
way the plans of the Finance Committee, which committee, 
it seems to me, has done a fine job. I only regret that so 
small an amount of revenue would be provided by the amend- 
ments. The amount in dollars is insignificant; but it seems 
to me extremely important that the Senate serve notice on 
the people of the country, or give them to understand, that 
we are willing to attempt to raise money in this hour and 
day of great spending. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, last night the Detroit 
News carried an editorial on the front page entitled “Con- 
fidence Will Do It; Pump Priming Will Not.” 

Inasmuch as this editorial so completely presents my own 
viewpoint, I ask that it be printed in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Haren jn the chair). 
Without objection, the editorial may be printed in the Recorp. 

The editorial is as follows: 


CONFIDENCE WILL DO IT; PUMP PRIMING WILL NOT 

It is reported from Washington that President Roosevelt has 
decided to launch what is called a major program of pump 
priming, belng convinced at last that nothing else will stop the 
recession. 

It is the conviction of The News that the recession itself is 
the result of pump priming and of the whole philosophy of made- 
in-Washington prosperity which it may be said to represent. 

A resumption of large-scale Government borrowing conceivably 


may result in another partial and painfully dragged out recovery 
such as the country experienced up to 1937. But it will end, as 
that one did, in another slump and in another postponement of 
healthy, well-rounded recovery, which alone will put the unem- 
ployed to work. 

It is still our belief the Government should borrow and spend 
only such sums as are made necessary by the demands of unem- 
ployed relief. 

This is not to say that borrowing and spending may not become 
a necessary stimulant, if the recession deepens. But it does say 
that spending is a risky stimulant and one that defeats itself, so 
far as real recovery is concerned. 

Only real recovery will do away with the need for the stimu- 
lant. And real recovery will be possible only when the Govern- 
ment, or Congress for it, definitely gives up the idea that pros- 
perity can be made in W: n, by this or any other device. 

Give business the assurance that reform henceforth will be 
subordinated to recovery and not confused with it, for political 
or other reasons. Give business the confidence that it needs, for 
confidence will have first consideration in anything the Govern- 
ment henceforth may do, and in all human probability no other 
stimulant will be necessary. 

The President's left-wing advisers, who have supplied so many 
of the abortive “miracles” the President has pulled from his hat, 
will not believe this. Maybe they are right, but the chances seem 
overwhelmingly against it. 

At any rate, giving business substantial ground for confidence 
is the one miracle that has not yet been pulled from the hat, not 
at any time since March 4, 1933. It is the one stimulant that has 
not had a tryout, and it happens to be the only one that has 
done the job in every previous depression and recovery in the 
country’s—not to say the world'’s—history. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, prior to 1933 taxes were ordi- 
narily considered as instruments designed for governmental 
revenue, or the protection of our American market. In- 
ternal revenue and the tariff have been the two outstanding 
categories of taxation. 

In recent years, however, a mew psychology of taxation 
has arisen. It is taxation for social control. Those who 
seek social change and economic and political reform have 
become well versed in the art of destruction through taxa- 
tion, knowing that the power to tax is the power to destroy. 
This influence would not be so injurious were it to operate 
openly, but those who use it connive secretly to effect 
revolutionary and catastrophic social changes through new 
tax devices which are urged upon the President. Such a 
tax is the undistributed-profits tax, which was the pet 
theory of Prof. Rexford Tugwell. 

These revolutionary schemes are working a special hard- 
ship on the middle classes of America. The people who 
comprise the trades and professions, merchants, and 
farmers are having to bear the burden of restricted trade 
induced by tax devices which are designed for social control 
rather than primarily for revenue purposes. Under this 
system the government fails to secure enough in taxes for 
its needs, and business operates at a lower level of 
production. 

Those who pursue this policy believe that if they can 
induce sufficient discontent and unrest, they will, through 
tactics of irritation, increase their own power. Thus, exist- 
ing methods of government and industry will be discredited 
to make way for the centralized control they seek. 

The number of persons in this country who lack inde- 
pendent means of livelihood is rapidly increasing. They 
are dependent upon industrial and social legislation pro- 
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vided in their behalf. This is a long-term trend which re- 
quires long-term planning. The emergency measures of 
recent years are not sufficient to meet these requirements 
and must be augmented in the near future, or social catas- 
trophe will follow. The only hope of supporting increased 
appropriations for social purposes is an increase of business 
enterprise and productivity which will produce sufficient 
income to pay the bill. 

The time has come for the Government directly to face 
the question of the inadequacy of present revenue to meet 
relief needs under present circumstances. By way of illus- 
tration, I wish to call attention to a study prepared at my 
request by Dr. Stuart A. Rice, of the Central Statistical 
Board. I put a very difficult question to Dr. Rice, which he 
did me the courtesy to answer in a prepared statement on 
March 23, 1938. I asked what would be the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of providing public support for all the unemployed. 
He calculated that the number of man-months of unem- 
ployment during the last half of 1937 may be roughly esti- 
mated at 62,280,000 on the basis of the findings of the 
President’s Unemployment Census. Dr. Rice then stated: 

If all these workers had been given employment on W. P. A. 
projects, a contingency which is hard to conceive, the cost of 
such employment might be estimated at $4,889,000,000 for the 
period, July to December 1937. This estimate is based on an 
average cost of $78.50 per man-month, a figure which represents 
total expenditures from both Federal and sponsors’ funds on 


W. P. A. projects during the fiscal year 1937, as quoted in the 
Report on Progress of the Works Program for December 1937, 


page 9. 
Dr. Rice further says: 


The hypothetical figure $4,889,000 contrasts with actual W. P. A. 
expenditures for the 6-months’ period of $781,956,000 (excluding 
the N. Y. A.) and actual total expenditures for relief, public 
assistance, Federal works programs, and emergency public works 
of $1,995,459,000. The latter figure, of course, includes the care 
of unemployables, as well as the support of employable persons 
on programs ranging in cost from general relief on a very meager 
level.to employment on emergency public-works projects requiring 
high expenditures for materials. Valid comparisons between the 
actual figures and the hypothetical estimate which you requested 
are made difficult by these facts, as well as by the further fact 
that no unduplicated total of persons or families receiving as- 
sistance from the programs included in the actual total expendi- 
tures figure has been available at the time of making this estimate. 
A direct comparison of the actual total figure with the hypothetical 
estimate here given is therefore not recommended. 


Following the caution which Dr. Rice has suggested, and 
with due allowance for the duplications which he indicates, 
it is still apparent that any governmental program aiming 
to be fair to all of the unemployed, rather than to the selected 
few, as at the present time, would cost well over $10,000,000,- 
000 a year. That amount would be necessary in addition to 
the amount now collected, or the amount of $7,000,000,000, 
which the President says should be the size of the Federal 
Budget when once it is stabilized. Nothing less than a Budget 
of $17,000,000,000 a year would meet the needs of all the 
unemployed in this country, if conditions continue at their 
present level, should the Government decide to put everyone 
on the W. P. A. pay roll instead of following the present 
policy of giving these benefits of public patrimony to a limited 
number. It must be obvious that no such staggering sum 
can be secured for this purpose. It therefore follows that 
the present program is one which unfairly discriminates 
among the unemployed, and offers no permanent solution of 
the unemployment problem. 

This point of view is further supported by an address given 
in Washington on March 11 at the National Citizens’ Con- 
ference for the Community Mobilization of Human Needs. 
Mr. Taft said: 

Our program, which is before you on these tables, calls for an 
integrated program with local administration and Federal super- 
vision and standards, and the two ideas just don’t mix. We don't 
like to disclose the existence of such a conflict, especially after en- 
joying such gracious hospitality and such kindly words for the work 
of our agencies at home. As a group we are certainly not political 


opponents of the President. Many of our leaders have been his 
stanch political supporters. As I pointed out this morning, the 
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of the community that they represent, that they would probably 
contain a larger proportion of supporters of the administration 
than any similar group that you could find. We are living close to 
this relief problem, closer in many respects than Washington. We 
model our program from life, not from theory. We have to learn 
from experience or our agencies cannot survive, and so we must 
try to analyze dispassionately the reasons why we believe that we 


are right. 
Mr. Taft then continued: 


Let me discuss first the administration program. It purported 
to take care of all the able-bodied needy unemployed. Corrington 
Gill, W. P. A. Acting Administrator, on January 4, 1938, told the 
Senate committee that W.P. A. had done so and was doing so; that it 
had taken care of the able-bodied needy unemployed and was then 
doing so. I understand that since that time he has tried to with- 
draw that statement, that he says he was misinterpreted, but if 
you read that testimony he was cross-examined on it and he stuck 
by it; at least he did so when the figures overwhelmed him, 

At any rate, it was never true and the President, in his prepared 
speech of today, said that the national economy did not permit 
doing it in more than the great majority of cases. W. P. A., as a 
matter of fact, has never employed all employables who need help. 
The recent appropriation of $250,000,000 extra for W. P. A. is typical. 
It will provide jobs for a total average, along with money previously 
appropriated, of only 2,200,000 people, when at least 3,000,000 need 
such jobs and are able-bodied. What are the other 800,000 going to 
do? They are going to exist on the meager level, often the starva- 
tion level of home relief, administered by the local communities. 


Mr. President, I think it cannot be denied that at the 
present time the Government is offering assistance to only a 
fraction of the total number of the unemployed, possible less 
than half. This is a constant challenge to our democratic 
principles of government. What of fairness or justice can be 
found in such a system? Why should it be, for instance, 
that in my State of Pennsylvania, according to W. P. A. 
statistics, 75 percent of those now on W. P. A. pay rolls have 
been there from the beginning of the program, whereas there 
are as many persons who need relief, and merit it, who are 
denied the possibility of obtaining it? This discrimination 
will do as much to breed conflict and discontent as an abso- 
lute failure to provide any measure of relief whatsoever. It 
must be obvious that taken as a whole, the present program 
of meeting the problem of unemployment has failed. 

Furthermore, it is evident that in the distribution of Gov- 
ernment funds unwarranted partiality has been shown. I 
am indebted to the Acting Director of the Budget, Mr. D. W. 
Bell, who has shown an admirable willingness to supply me 
with very important data on a number of occasions upon my 
request. I deeply appreciate the great care and effort to 
which his office has gone in the preparation of the following 
statistics, which, as the Senate will see, represent important 
findings. 

On February 14, 1938, I addressed the following letter to 
Mr. Bell: 
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FEBRUARY 14, 1938. 
Mr. D. W. Bett, 
Acting Director of the Budget, 
United States Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BELL: I should like to have a statement, complete as 
possible, indicating the amounts of money spent by the Federal 
Government in the States of Pennsylvania and New York, respec- 
tively, since 1933. 

I want a break-down of figures showing amounts spent for the 
A. A. A., P. W. A., W. P. A., F. E. R. A., F. H. A., H. O. L. C., R. F. C., 
R. E. A., F. C. A., F. H. L. B., F. F. M. C., F. S. R. C, R. A., etc., 
whether directly to citizens, grants-in-aid to the States, or loans. 

The city of New York should be included in the State of New 
York just as the city of Philadelphia will be included in Pennsyl- 
vania. There has been a tendency to confusion on the part of 
Officials speaking for the State of New York growing out of the 
question as to how expenditures in New York City should be 
classified. $ 

r James J. Davis. 


I was seeking to secure an official and accurate statement 
of the relative amounts of money spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the States of New York and Pennsylvania, respec- 
tively, since 1933. On March 28 I received a letter from 
Mr. Bell, together with an enclosed report, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the let- 
ter and the report may be printed in the Recorp. 

The letter and the accompanying report are as follows: 


Manch 28, 1938. 
Hon. James J. Davrs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Davis: In response to your request of Febru- 
ary 14, 1938, there is transmitted herewith a statement showing 
Government expenditures made directly to citizens, for grants- 
in-aid to the States, or for loans, in the States of Pennsylvania 
and New York for the period July 1, 1933, to December 31, 1937. 
This statement excludes expenditures of a purely administrative 
nature. The loans shown are on a gross basis, it being tmpracti- 
cable to segregate repayments as to loans made during this period 
and loans made in prior years. 

The operations of the Federal Housing Administration could not 
be readily included in a statement of this character, but for 
your information I might say that through December 31, 1937, 
in the State of New York modernization notes were insured in 
the amount of $117,408,000 and mortgages accepted for insurance 
amounting to $72,490,000. For the same period in the State of 
Pennsylvania, modernization notes amounting to $31,211,000 were 
insured, and mortgages accepted for insurance totaled $60,220,000. 

Expenditures on account of loans to railroads are not included 
under the Public Works Administration, because distribution by 
States was not available. However, the Public Works Administra- 
tion has advised me that for this purpose there were estimated 
yi ea of $9,326,000 in New York and $81,321,000 in Penn- 
sylvania, 

I hope this gives you the information you desire. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) D. W. BELL, 
Acting Director. 


Expenditures of the Federal Government in the States of Pennsylvania and New York for the period July 1, 1933, to Dec. 31, 1937 


1935 1936 1987 July 1 to Dee. 31, 1937 


Pennsyl- New Pennsyl- New Pennsyl- New Pennsyl- 
vania York vania York vanis York | vanis 


New York 


Agriculture: 
Office of Experiment Stations, "fe resoan to State agricul- 
tural ag eee Stations 5 research work under 


000] $123,672) $112,458) $157,345) $134, 916 $506, 061 


395,247 280, 972 443, 248) 404, 472 496, 381 472, 702 2, 040, 583 


benefit of county roads and schools from e a aK derd 
26, 280 73, 680 54, 881 57, 730) 53, 901 65, 036 


i EAEE NE Notts Sud es 8, 544, 341) 11,719, 517| 14, 399, 425) 16,532,781] 6,893,741) 11, 060, 758) 13, 663, 881) 20, 634, 162 


408, 118 
76, 406, 921 


615, 132] 3, 045, 465 781, 312] 1, 277, 592 405, 676 404, 294 6, 853, 617 
=] = 


Farm efit oeeie: 
Loans dividuals and cooperative sieri ke 878, 740 793, 560 481, 445 980, 945 
ee . A TO A : A 22, 026 64, 138 20, 785 36, 907 
Total Farm Security Administration Leahey ese OLEAN EN 900, 766 857, 698 511, 230] 1, 017,852 
1 —— ain 


Agricultural . Administration: 
Grants to individuals: 

Rental and benefit payments. 

Conservation payments 


Total Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


86, 714 


|5 S , E S D OSS eee] 
Total Agriculture 9, 215, 701| 10, 183, 725) 13, 153, 148 17, 421, 720 20, 421, 033| 10, 631, 683| 14, 005, 557) 18, 530, 582 
S S S OOS, OC SS S S OSS ee 
Interior: 
Bureau of Indian 88 G Se ² ˙ů¹m . — — — S ey | eA . e YS: (Geile, = a 
National Park Service, roads and trails, eto 172, 687 47, 360) 78, 882 60, 103} 1, 458, 905 
| . — ͤ— 
Office of Education: 
Sooperative vocational education, eto 782, 286| 977, 687% 848,916 1,085,255) 956, 694 5, 441, 174 
Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic aris. 50, 000) 50, 000) 70, 000 70, 000 109, 261 513, 942 
Total Office of Education $32, 2860 1,027,687] 918,916 1,155,255] 1. 068, 955 5, 955, 116 
X „ ti 745,000} 5,451,000] 124 000] 1,865, 838 62, 750 
Loans to Housing Corporation . . 155, 000 677, 600 745, 000 5,451,000) 124, 000 1,865, 836)_..........] 62, 750 
JVJVJJVJVVVVVVVVVVꝓV%VCVSVVVC !! ᷑ ͤ v;x E ENEN ay Babes hil edi 26719] 6, 032, 613| 1, 017, 825| 10, 481, 262| 780, 091 
Total U. S. Housing Authority 4 . 7465, 000] 5, 451, — 390, 719| 7, 898, 440 1, 017, 825] 10, 544, 021| 280, 091 
= = 5 j ———— 


5 EO —— = 
Wenn ——: ů91ů— 781, 308 1,439,962) 1, 749, 973 6, 527, 873 me 388, 617 9. 119, 255 _3, 642, 6 685 12, 174, 785 $ 147, 333 
= fa — 


Children’s Bureau: 
Grants to States under title V, a — Act: 
Maternal and child- health PORVOO Tr eee | AO y ̃ (u EA . . a 63, 372 78, 579) 50, 814 
Services for cooled 0 Aldren at i 55, 639 61, 213 106, 609 
Child-welfare services 8 35, 163 
nn. . ̃ ˙²aU—— — ÿ -’-̃T bð½ ̃ ! ᷣ “REE MEA 124, 451 139, 792 192, 586 
U. S. Employment Service, grants to States 4 2 314, 785 147, 950 341, 960 _ 1%, 360) 
22 _§—$—_ —_—[_§E _— | — = 
%% » DEINE R Raa RE E READ, . fs) CeCe 314, 785 272, 401 481, 752 319, 940 462, 491 
Navy: Bureau of Navigation, State Marine Schools . 25,000 25, 000 2,000 25, 000) 000 25, 000 
= Ä—— — . —— | 
Public Health Service, grants under Social Security Act. -e 61, 588 218, 352 383, 700) 
Payments to promote 5 education of the blind 4.877 4.988 4, 706 4, 839 5, 331 Tr, 8, 308 
Payments to Federal Reserve banks for industrial loans- 2, 090% 200 6, 586, 057 2 000% 200 pL, WOH a aai, ERSE EREE A. 
Su ptions to capital stock of Federal home-loang 
— dll! ̃ĩͤ v ei ctacaauaeeacs 4,300,000} 3, 000, 000 4, 200, 000 8, 500, 000] 1,100,000} 1,000,000} 1, 300, 000 3, 500, 000 246, 300 2, 963, 200 


banks 
Subscriptions to preferred and fi d income shares of 
Federal ao vines and toh oll of rtp ae „51 See | | ae 70,000} 550, 000 6,502,500) - 273,800) 3,742,000 


10, 314, 500 
Total Trrasury.————. 4,805,825] 3,004, 978| 4,205, 083) 8, 675, 184] 2,654, 244) 13,093, 434] 2 539, 528| 6,181, 040] 1, 688, 530) 4, 164, 051] 467, 2 8, 206, 318 


38, 265, 911 
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Expenditures of the Federal Government in the States of Pennsylvania and New York for the period July 1, 1933, to Dec. 31, 1937—Continued 
N 1936 1937 July 1 to Dee. 31, 1937 Total 


New Pennsyl- New New Pennsyl- New Pennsyl- 
York vania York York vania York — New Tork 


Pennsyl- 
vania 


ar: 
{0} of Engineers, river and harbor work, ete.1__......-|.......-.--|----------- 052, 159| $2, 902, 326] $3, 422, 430| $3, 158, 515| $4, 888, 538) $1, 402, 531) $1, 802, 633) $10,712,997] $13, 568, 565 
wvetional Guan a xxx. $2, 096, 000) $3, 531, 800 2, 253,000) 3,655,000) 2, 223, 500 3, 420, 650 $20, 582| 1, 242, 38 10, 932,271) 17, 122, 087 
Wars Sree 5, 155, i. 7, 077, 439 382, 015 652 
Civil Works Administration i 835, 000 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 87, 512, 000 
| J 
Farm Credit Administration: 
Loans made from Federal 3 
5 O ORAN and feed loans 536, 680 
e . r . . E R an aaeeves| inn <tee eh bor 48, 823 
Federal land — — — 5, 485, 000 1, —— 2, 320, 400 864, 7 19, 227, 100 
Land-bank commissſoner— 2 4%é6¶ 278, 500 2, 227, 000 572, 200 14, 749, 600 
Production credit associations „% „4„ „ 120, 624 2, ase — 6, 161, 2760 3, 338, 989 21, 929, 790 
Total, Farm Credit Administration.. 4, 487, 444 10, 762,771] 5, 011, 939 993 
Federal E ney Relief Administration 64, 068, 000 165, 5 67, 305, 000 63, 119, 000 000 387, 224, 000 
Federal home-loan banks, loans 1, 116, 300 5,009,080) 2,425,400) 6, 171, 919 15,048, 250 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation: 4 0400 
Investment in shares x savings and loan associations 
A E ae erpi nene Tr. E ESER EEEE 1, 488, 500 8, 580, 500 3, 693, 900 6, 271, 900 21, 252, 100 
— ————= —̃— 
Public Works Administration: 
Loans to public bodi: oF sok 11, 353, 370) 128 620 39, 233, 860] 2. 502, 500| 37, 801, 733 800, 500) 17, 131, 530 34. 000 2, 544, 000 108, 064, 433 
TTTTTTTTTTT—T——T—T—T—T—TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——T— EE - pan MUM so cestapen 678 Bee 7, 588, 852 38, 889, 824| 16, 796, 146| 28,841,817) 6,217,553) 12, 415, 864 1, 540, 
Federal C 34, 604, 290 19, 295, 718) 17,899,271) 8, 468,196) 7,091. 471 3,356,834) 1, 930,838 788, 
Total, Public Works Administration 29, 387, 070] 94, 500, 828| 26, 064, 842 
Rural Electrification Administration, — for line 
HOR, s AAAS 2 —ů E EAE N, EERE v3 —— rv 337 ene 2 ——— 4 88. - 780 216)..-....----} 1.088,86 
= | ö—ů—— = z p —— ——— 
Reconstruction Finance O 


orporation: 
tone aa sec. 5 * the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


n Act, as amended.. 
3 to industrial or commercial business un- 
der sec. 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Act, as 10, 251, 496 
Loans on the assets of closed banks and trust companies 
under sec. 5e of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
RIOD ACG, ON SION goo oooh anne nan a E, E E ESA TE ET UO. = Aly SPM O OO S 14, 232 
Auf ons ues me E cy Relief and Oon- 
struction Act of 1932, as amended: 
on self-liquidating wanne Semmler end. 746,000) 100,000} 10, 880, 000|--------+--] 8 882 000.—.—.—. 1. 20 00. —.—.— 14 0—.———— 21, 802 000 
Loans for financing of tural commodities and Be an — 
Amounts made available for relief and work relief_...| 34, 929, 875} 26,600,001 ———j—ꝙ ,. — A 77 ——7ç—¹ 2 ç—— 26, 600, 000 
pu III. of the act ap- 


Loan onthe ae ompany, un- 


der sec. 1 0! . / ones ail a e E E a S ̃ͤſ.t — G ˙ ³ů——— ̃ĩ⅛ . 8, 500, 000 
Loans to finance the repair of damage by flood, under the 

AOL. Gpprdwed Are. 15, 2004; ds Amonded E ooo os | ck sec]. cone . E NEA A Sorry l peeces| 2 36, 072 

Total Reconstruction Finance Corporation 22, 065, 218 
Bocial Security Board: 
% ↄ œͤ — — . v | ANES ̃ ꝗ dP— ES E —— 9, 882, 022 6, 444, 992 17, 426, 613 
Grants to States for unemployment compensation admin- 

PPT 3 à 1, 549, 530| 2. 900, 814 4, 912, 013 
Grants to States aid to dependent children he a cs a ⁶⁶ n „„ ý 682, 395| 1, 304, 261 2, 619, 858 
Grants to States for alc to the blind aan E E, . E ¶— . Wlomacneee--4 103, 973 972, 993 316, 156 

Pocal Hoclnl Natrity: y , r 682, 870 1, 192, 801| 13, 118, 953| 12, 217, 920 II. 623, 000 11. 888, 919 25,374,383) 25, 274, 640 

Works Progress Administration 129, 952. 000 257, 405, 000 213, 995, 000 320, 782, 000 71, 300, 000 106, 609,000) 415, 247, 000 684. 796, 000 
7JCC77VCJV%JJ%J%0õ ññß .. EE ̃ ß URE Ee in eo nae 

L ß ee es ea 


1 Expenditures shown are from emergency funds only. 
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Mr. DAVIS. The essence of this report is that in the period 
from July 1, 1933, to December 31, 1937, the Government 
extended to the citizens of New York and the State of New 
York in loans, grants in aid, and direct contributions the sum 
of $2,759,349,253, while the sums loaned, granted, and con- 
tributed to Pennsylvania in the same period of time and for 
the same purposes amounted to $1,604,836,707. These amounts 
are disproportionate in view of the only slight difference in 
the relative number of people living in the two States. The 
ratio of Federal expenditures was 4 to 7 for the States of 
Pennsylvania and New York, respectively. Pennsylvania re- 
ceived only slightly more than one-half the amount spent in 
New York, although the ratio of population difference is about 
5 to 6. Pennsylvania has a population in excess of 10,000,000 
persons, and New York has a population in excess of 12,000,000 
persons; but, with only a slightly larger population, New York 
in the past 5 years has been receiving Federal favors almost 
double the amount given to Pennsylvania. 

Conditions of discrimination such as these will bring their 
inevitable repercussions and group conflict unless changed. 
I shall feel that inadequate representation of the needs of 
Pennsylvania is being made so long as this situation continues. 

Mr. President, the pump-priming program has had every 
opportunity to prove itself. Twenty billion dollars have been 
spent, but the number of the unemployed is estimated to be 
as great as when the spending program first began. This 
must have been appreciated as early as 1936, when the undis- 
tributed-profits tax was passed. Government forcing of pri- 
vate spending was being substituted for direct Government 
spending. It was hoped that coercion through taxation would 
compel private spending. ‘The recurrence of depression in 
recent months is the answer to both policies; neither one has 
moved in the direction. of unleashing the natural forces of 
Business enterprise. Our whole approach to the unemploy- 
ment problem has been negative and without due apprecia- 
tion of technological changes which have developed during 
the last 50 years. 

Six years ago, when the depression was at its worst, I spoke 
on the floor of the Senate on the technological significance of 
current trends. Since that time these trends have remained 
unchanged. Public funds have been exhausted and private 
surpluses have been depleted, but the social problems incident 
to large-scale unemployment still remain. With the means 
that science has already placed at our disposal we can pro- 
vide for all the wants of every American citizen in food, 
shelter, and clothing with a constantly diminishing amount 
of human labor. Thus the development of the productive 
forces has increased. The question still before us is, why 
should this almost immeasurable increase in productive power 
and the possibility of universal abundance result in universal 
poverty and lowering of standards of national income? The 
most glaring and direct expression of this social contradiction 
between the growth of the productive forces and the benefits 
of existing society is the spread of mass unemployment. In 
November 1932 the Washington correspondent of the London 
‘Times said: 

American employment reached its highest point in 1918, American 
production in 1929, and it is carefully and accurately computable 
today that if by some magic a return could be made to the pro- 
ductive maximum of 3 years ago there would still be no work for 
45 percent of the present 12,000,000 unemployed. 

Mr. President, these problems have faced the Central 
Powers of Europe and the answer has been fascism. There 
are increasing numbers of people in the United States today 
who seek to return the same answer in this land. Cen- 
tralized government, human regimentation, government 
spending, government control of private spending, all these 
are steps to fascism, and, although we may not have realized 
the direction of social trends in this country, in my judg- 
ment, we are moving rapidly that way. In January 1934 
William Green, president.of the American Federation of 
Labor, declared that there were still nearly 12,000,000 workers 
not absorbed into normal employment and that “workers are 
steadily losing by price increases.” At the same time Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared in his message to Congress: 
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We have created a permanent feature of our modernized indus- 
trial structure, and it will continue under the supervision, but not 
the arbitrary dictation, of the Government itself. 


In the spring of 1934 Secretary Wallace stated in his book 
America Must Choose: 


The new types of social control that we have now in operation 
are here to stay and to grow on a world or national scale. * 
As yet, we have applied in this country only the barest be- 
ginnings of the sort of social discipline which a completely deter- 
mined nationalism requires—we must be ready to make sacrifices 
to a known end. 


Writing in the Current History Magazine, July 1933, the 
associate editor, Mr. E. F. Brown, declared: 

The new America will not be capitalist in the old sense, nor 
will it be socialist. If at the moment the trend is toward fascism 
it will be an American fascism, embodying the experience, the 
traditions, and the hopes of a great middle-class nation, 


Mr. President, I see no reason why we should attempt to 
fool ourselves. If we are on the road to fascism I think 
we should realize it. We should come clearly to understand 
that fascism is not democracy; and if we are under a Fascist 
regime there is no further reason at this time to continue to 
speak about our democratic institutions, unless we seek merely 
to blind ourselves and those we are here to represent. 

Mr. President, it must be evident that any policy which 
works toward the reduction of private surpluses through 
forced spending will tend to engender fear and to dissipate 
reserves in such a way as to goad business to a state of 
utter confusion. Under such conditions there is no other 
alternative than increased dependence on the Government, 
which, if followed for an extended period of time, would 
eventuate in state capitalism or fascism. This is the in- 
dustrial discipline which Professor Tugwell prescribed for 
this country and which is represented in the undistributed- 
profits and capital-gains tax. The full import of this has 
been observed by the Senate Committee on Finance, which 
has acted to abrogate this principle in favor of a more en- 
couraging form of taxation in the interest of maintaining 
the spirit and benefits of free American enterprise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of my remarks instances 
furnished by M. Slade Kendrick, author of the Undistributed- 
Profits Tax, published by the Brookings Institution, showing 
the difficulty of obtaining capital from sources other than 
surplus earnings at the present time. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The difficulty of obtaining capital from sources other than sur- 
plus earnings is indicated in the following statements by cor- 
poration officials. 

An oil company: 

“The argument has been put forward in favor of this law that 
a company can always get temporary working capital by borrowing 
from the bank or permanent working capital by an issue of stock. 
This may possibly be good enough theory, but anyone whose mem- 
ory recalls conditions in 1930, 1931, and 1932 will know with what 
success such attempts would have met during the depression. 

“The law is worse for those industries faced with the dilemma 
of retaining a fair portion of their earnings in the business at the 
cost of paying a punitive and ruinous tax so as to be prepared for 
a sudden demand for necessary working capital or avoid the pay- 
ment of the tax by distributing all their earnings and thereby 
leave themselves high and dry when the sudden demand for 
working capital arises. To say that such capital can be provided 
temporarily by bank loans or ntiy by issue of stock is 
no solution. If the bank loan is resorted to, and is carried over 
from one year into the next, then the portion of the next year's 
profit that is applied toward paying off the bank loans is still 
subject to the tax. A stock issue is likewise unsatisfactory. The 
market may not be propitious at the time the money is needed, 
and the cost, time, trouble, and general inconvenience in comply- 
ing with all the requirements constitute a serious deterrent. Fur- 
thermore, an issue of common stock provides permanent capital 
which may not be needed, whereas an issue of debentures or re- 
deemable preferred stock will entail payment of the undistributed- 
profits tax on any earned profit used to pay off the debt or the 
preferred stock.” 

A chemical company 

“Remember that under our new security laws it is quite properly 
very difficult to obtain money from the public for speculative 
purposes. Also remember that the high surtaxes pais by very 
wealthy men have eliminated any incentive for men to 
finance such new developments.” 
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A motorcar maker: 

“The very existence of this tax hinders the of new 
capital in the form of a stock investment and is a definite hin- 
drance necessary. We could have gotten money from a bank to 
be repaid in 5 years at a very low interest rate, and we would haye 
gotten it that way except for the undistributed-profits tax. This 
tax would have made it very, very expensive if we had borrowed 
the money from a bank for 5 years, because the amount necessary 
to pay back to the bank each year would have been so heavily 
taxed. We finally decided on preferred stock with no maturity 
date and no sinking-fund provision, the dividend rate of which was 
considerably higher than the bank rate would have been.” 

A motor-vehicle firm: 

“By wi dividends and retaining the net earnings of 
the company, which are estimated at $250,000 for the current year, 
in the business its capital requirements could be satisfactorily 
met, but to do this would involve the payment of approximately 
$80,140 undistributed-profits tax. 

“Rather than pay such an exorbitant premium for capital, the 
directors have decided to secure additional capital by increasing 
the preferred stock of the company. Under existing conditions the 
larger stockholders are unwilling to increase their investment in 
the business, and as a consequence the new stock to the amount 
of $300,000 will be sold to brokers at a discount of not less than 
10 percent plus the expense of legal fees, engineers’ reports, and 
other incidental expenses.” 

In one instance the undistributed-profits tax is operating to 
continue a receivership. 

A paper manufacturer says: 

“Since receivership the company has experienced a revival in 
business and a much better market for its product. Having had 
interest charges lifted and adjusted, it is now making money and 
should be shortly in position to a satisfactory plan of 
reorganization to its creditors and its stockholders. 

“The question now arises as to whether it would be advisable 
to submit a plan of reorganization promptly or whether it would 
not be preferable to continue in receivership for a longer time, 
because when reorganization plans are submitted and approved 
the company would immediately become subject to the undis- 
tributed-profits tax under the act of 1936; and as these profits 
could not be distributed, they would be lost through the imposi- 
tion of additional taxes. 

“It would seem, therefore, to me that a company in our position 
would have a definite advantage over its competitors in remaining 
in receivership as long as possible.” 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the problem of restrictive tax- 
ation is closely intertwined with the legislation relating to 
large corporations. During the period of the N. I. R. A. the 
antitrust laws were suspended. At that time I questioned the 
release of this check. However, the emergency then seemed 
to justify some powerful stimulus to action, and this way 
was generally accepted. During that time the trend which 
had been building up for many years to increase the size 
and strength of a few hundred corporations went forward 
with unprecedented speed. Probably nothing has done more 
to strengthen large corporate holdings than the N. I. R. A. 
Recently attention has been called to the problems involved 
by administration leaders. The President is reported to be 
on the point of addressing Congress on this subject. In view 
of this situation, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point as a part of my remarks resolu- 
tions sent me by the Philadelphia Board of Trade on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA BOARD oF TRADE, 
; Philadelphia, March 4, 1938. 
Hon. James J. Davis, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I enclose you herewith certified copies of re- 
ports adopted by the Philadelphia Board of Trade, as follows: 

(1) Recommending that the so-called antitrust laws be so modi- 
fied as to remove economically unnecessary restrictions upon busi- 
ness enterprise; 

(2) Protesting enactment of the Norris, Mansfield, Rankin, and 
similar bills, dividing the United States into seven conservation 


regions, etc. 
Asking for these your consideration, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
H. W. Wris, Secretary. 


The executive committee of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
being duly authorized and having carefully considered certain 
conditions prevailing, unanimously adopted thé following: 

AMENDING ANTITRUST LAWS 
We would submit as fundamental that American achievement, 
tically and economically, is grounded in time-honored recogni- 
ion of the great truth, viz, “Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people” is possible only if representatives, freely 
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selected, legislate for all. That principle is so fundamental, so 
essential to the life and welfare of every man, woman, and child 
in these United States, without exception, that we gladly pledge 
ourselves and all that we have to its maintenance. 

Because of the world economic conditions now current, the 
American people must necessarily reconstruct those Federal laws 
which threaten our business progress. 

Strict adherence to certain economic principles, these same prin- 
ciples dictated by the immutable law of supply and demand, must 
be recognized as primarily essential in reestablishing our national 
trade and manufactures on a more prosperous plane. Conditions 
prevailing make it apparent that adherence to such a policy is 
fundamentally necessary in effecting a normal realignment also of 
our international commercial relationships. 

We believe domestic industry should be allowed lawfully to or- 
ganize, to absorb economically unsound enterprise and dispose of 
obsolete plant equipment as good business expediency may dictate. 
Drastic as such a treatment admittedly is, an adjustment along 
this line is regarded as vitally essential in regaining a normal pal- 
ance of trade conditions throughout this country no less than 
throughout the world. Such a balance of trade is of prime import- 
ance in encouraging world prosperity. 

Such a policy necessarily contemplates the rehabilitation of indi- 
vidual industry. If it be agreed that an industry, by virtue of its 
confessed inability to operate successfully, is entitled to a special 
dispensation under our Federal antitrust laws, then this board of 
trade recommends that the law be amended promptly in such 
manner as to permit the established voluntary control of that 
industry and its activities, free to exercise its own initiative without 
interference from Federal or other governmental agencies so long as 
it observes the law. 

A precedent for this was set by Congress in the Transportation 
Act, thereby permitting railroad consolidations. Combinations 
alike are permitted under the Webb Export Trade Act. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Act affords an outstanding example of the self-con- 
trol methods we would not commend. 

Such an economic policy, based upon the broad implications of 
these precedents, adopted and applied voluntarily by the several 
and varied industries of this country should prove a corrective for 
those conditions now complained of and which we hold to be the 
result of economically unwise legislation. 

Thus authorized by law, an industry might properly organize 
in a manner to regulate effectively the problems peculiar to its 

tions which should meet effectively all issues arising 
between men and management, production and distribution, rea- 
sonable expansion and necessary contraction. 

This board of trade advocates a policy of reorganization of our 
Federal trade law structure in order to permit self-governing in- 
dustries to function under proper rules, to the end that the de- 
structive results of inflation or deflation be minimized if not 
entirely avoided. If the purpose intended under the Webb Export 
Trade Act is right when applied to our foreign commerce, it cannot 
be wrong when applied to our domestic trade. 

Any policy, other than that which bases its purpose upon the 
practical encouragement of individual initiative, thrift, and enter- 
prise, would not aggravate the unfortunate conditions now con- 
fronting us. 

American business must be free to order its own destiny if the 
philosophy of the American ideal is to prevail. Accordingly, your 
committee recommends your favorable consideration of the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the Philadelphia Board of Trade hereby earnestly 
recommends that in order to meet the national emergency now 
existing, clarify the business atmosphere, and secure industrial 
progress, that the capital-gains tax, the undistributed corporate 
surplus tax, and our so-called antitrust laws be so modified as to 
remove economically unnecessary restrictions upon business enter- 
prise, to the end that commercial and/or industrial consolidations 
may be permitted under a legally constituted agreement filed with 
an already established Federal agency, such agreement to become 
effective within 30 days thereafter (unless satisfactory objection is 
made) and the agreement to continue in force until the said 
Federal authority upon its own initiative or after a fair complaint 
and hearing orders its abrogation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this board of trade, aware of a variety of pro- 
posals now advocated, with all the emphasis at its com- 
mand against the creation of a Federal agency for the control of 
business; being of the definite opinion that American enterprise is 
now unduly hampered by Federal restriction, whereas a sane solue- 
tion of our problem must encourage individual initiative and elim- 
inate undue governmental interference.” 

On motion, the report was unanimously adopted. 


True copy. 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE, 
Geo. L. MARKLAND, JR., President. 
Attest: 
[sear] H. W. Wars, Secretary. 


The executive committee of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
being duly authorized and having carefully considered the provi- 
sions set forth in Senate bill 2555 (Norris bill), H. R. 7365 (Mans~ 
field bill), and H. R. 7392 (Rankin bill) is convinced that the pro- 
posals therein presented must prove legislatively unsound and eco- 
nomically unwise, and asks your disapproval of the same for the 
following reasons; 
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That the Philadelphia Board of Trade, having consistently em- 
phasized as economically necessary that the Federal Government 
withdraw from active competition with private enterprise, considers 
such proposals as those set forth in the measures cited represent a 
deliberate frustration of those policies in government which have 
contributed to the advancement, commercially and industrially, of 
the United States as a nation, being as they are merely another 
invasion by the Government of the rights accorded private citizen- 
ship under the Constitution of the United States, and designed to 
confuse and discourage private initiative; 

That this conviction on part of this board of trade is confirmed by 
experience evidencing the persistent employment of the taxpayers’ 
funds by federally constituted agencies in the operation of such 
enterprises as the Mississippi Warrior Barge Line, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and others, despite protests of qualified citizens 
who are taxpayers and whose authorized private investments are 
thereby seriously jeopardized if not altogether dissipated; 

That aside from the economically justifiable criticism of such 
legislation we would protest the iniquitous proposals contained 
therein, viz: That the control of rivers and harbors improvement be 
transferred from the War Department Corps of United States Army 
Engineers to some other status, thereby substituting the wise and 
considered advice heretofore accorded by a Corps of Engineers, thor- 
oughly experienced and conscientious in their deliberations, for 
that of less experienced and highly partisan political appointees; 

That we are fully aware of the five Delaware charters (involved 
as they were in so much secrecy) which conferred upon a certain 
group of then members of the present Federal administration, as 
incorporators of same, power of eminent domain with other dele- 
gated authority enabling them to acquire virtually any property 
desired in these United States, a revelation of dictatorial policy 
which makes such legislation now proposed the more inadvisable; 

Therefore, for the reasons hereinbefore cited and which are con- 
sidered good and sufficient, the Philadelphia Board of Trade urges 
defeat of the Norris, Mansfield, Rankin, and similar bills dividing 
the United States into seven conservation regions. 

The report of the executive committee was unanimously adopted. 


True copy. 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE, 
Gro. L. MarKLAND, JR., President. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] H. W. Wiis, Secretary. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I opposed this tax in 1936 when 
it was first proposed. I predicted at that time that it would 
cripple business, especially small-business enterprise. The 
small-business firm has a more difficult time getting loans, 
paying taxes, filling in Government reports, finding a market, 
and repairing its capital losses, to say nothing of laying by 
surpluses, than has the great corporation. The large cor- 
poration has its own legal staff, filing and recording clerks, 
and more certain access to financial aid in time of emer- 
gency. This tax has rested with peculiar severity on the 
small-business establishment, Although it was advanced as 
a new theory in 1936, it is as old as Marxism. Its defects 
were thoroughly realized at the time, clearly shown by the 
minority views of the Ways and Means Committee upon it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my remarks this brief 
report, for it represents the conscientious way in which this 
small group tried faithfully to uphold the free flow of busi- 
ness, which, if it could have been encouraged at that time, 
would have warded off the tragedy of the present depression. 

There being no objection, the minority views were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

Tue REVENUE BILL or 1936—Views or THE MINORITY 


We, the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
are opposed to the enactment of this bill. Our basis of opposition 
is twofold: 

1. We do not favor the imposition of any new taxes until the 
waste of public moneys is stopped. 

2. The proposed bill is unsound in principle, will undermine 
business stability, and is another step toward the regimentation of 
all business. It is not designed to raise revenue, but is admittedly 
another New Deal experiment. 

We have had no opportunity to examine the 236-page bill be- 
fore today. We have not been permitted a part in drafting it. 
It was prepared by the Democratic majority behind closed doors 
from which we were excluded. They must assume full responsi- 
bility for it. We are certain that they were “whipped” into accept- 
ance, against their better Judgment, of proposals advocated by no 
one of experience or ability in the field of taxation. 

I. INCREASED TAXES VERSUS REDUCED EXPENDITURES 

In our minority views filed in connection with the President’s 
so-called share-the-wealth tax measure of last year, we said: 

“In opposing this bill, we are not taking a stand inconsistent 
with our previously expressed attitude in favor of a balanced 
Budget, which we still favor, but it should be balanced by reduc- 
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ing expenditures and not wholly by increasing taxes. The adminis- 
tration has no right to increase the tax burden on either rich 
or poor until it has first adopted a sane spending program.” 

Feeling that the necessity for applying this sound principle is 
even greater today than it was when these views were expressed, 
we take the same position with respect to the pending bill. 

We recognize fully the vital necessity of putting the Govern- 
ment on a pay-as-you-go basis, but do not for one moment 
concede that serious attempt toward that end is made through 
the medium of this bill) As a face-saving, pentitent gesture at 
Budget-balancing, the bill is as much a farce as was the President’s 
so-called share-the-wealth measure of last session. It is idle for 
the administration to claim that the ordinary Budget will be 
balanced if the bill is enacted into law. Budget Director Bell is 
himself authority for the statement that we have only one Budget, 
which includes both ordinary and extraordinary expenditures. 
The Budget—the only one we have—is actually several billions of 
dollars out of balance. 

HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS BEING SPENT UNNECESSARILY, WASTEFULLY, 
EXTRAVAGANTLY, AND POLITICALLY 

It should not be overlooked that there are two sides to a budget— 
the revenue side and the expenditure side. There can be no ques- 
tion but what the administration is now spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars unnecessarily, wastefully, extravagantly, and 
politically, without any thought of securing value received for the 
taxpayers’ money. Some 43 enthusiastic governmental agencies 
have a hand in the disbursement of emergency funds. Moreover, 
under the whip and spur of Postmaster General Farley, acting in 
his other capacity of chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, practically every bureau and department continues to add 
the party faithful to the public pay roll regardless of need or 
expense. Instances have been cited where practically half the 
money appropriated for relief purposes goes to pay the salaries of 
political appointees and thus never reaches the needy persons for 
whom it was intended. 

NO NEW TAXES SHOULD BE IMPOSED UNTIL EXPENSES ARE REDUCED TO 
REASONABLE MINIMUM 

If Government spending were placed u a prudent and eco- 
nomical basis, there is reason to believe t existing taxes might 
be sufficient to carry the cost of government without curtailing 
essential functions or abandoning necessary relief. However, when 
and if governmental expenditures have been reduced to a reason- 
able minimum, additional taxes still are needed, we will be glad to 
cooperate in a thorough revision of the tax structure all along the 
line in order to raise sufficient revenue to maintain the Nation’s 
solvency, and we believe that the taxpayers of the country would 
willingly, under those conditions, shoulder any necessary increase 
in the tax burden for that purpose. Until that is done we are 
opposed to the imposition of any new tax burden on business or. 
the people. 

IMPROVED CONDITIONS WOULD RESULT IN INCREASED YIELD FROM EXIST- 
ING TAXES 

Attention is called to the fact that since 1933 tax collections 

have increased as follows: 


Pag i es Ce ee KeS Fe fant Unie ea ob $1, 620, 000, 000 
FCC ĩð dd ß 2, 672, 000, 000 
THOS MEE ed Pa EE 3, 299, 000, 000 
1936 (estimated) 3, 875, 000, 000 
1097 ‘(entimated) 26 oS mem ae 5, 140, 000, 000 


Most of this increase of revenue has, of course, been due to the 
imposition of new taxes. It should be borne in mind that as and 


“tf conditions improve, collections from the taxes now in effect 


will correspondingly increase. At the same time, as a result of 
improvement of conditions, there would be less demand upon the 
Federal Treasury for recovery and relief funds. 

Most of the improvement to date has resulted in spite of the 
impediments and constant administration harassments which 
have confronted business at every turn. The progress of recovery 
has been particularly marked since the Supreme Court's invalidation 
of the National Recovery Act. The proposal to take several hun- 
dred millions additional from the people at this time by the 
methods provided in the bill is a definite interruption of the 
breathing which the President promised the country last 
fall. It constitutes not only a new impediment to recovery but 
also presents a definite threat to the stability of business and 
employment. 

A DOLLAR OF EXPENDITURE SAVED MEANS A DOLLAR OF NEW TAXES AVOIDED 

In opposing this bill, we are actuated by the thought that every 
dollar of wasteful expenditure saved means a dollar of new taxes 
avoided. We, therefore, recommend that the amount of money 
proposed to be raised by the bill be realized by eliminating un- 
necessary, wasteful, and extravagant expenditures, thereby re- 
moving the threat to recovery which the bill carries with it and 
putting a stop to the utterly indefensible policy of continually im- 
posing new taxes to fill the pockets of the administration’s spend- 
thrifts and boondogglers. 

II. PROPOSED Tax ON UNDISTRIBUTED CORPORATE EARNINGS 


The proposed scheme to tax the undistributed portion of a cor- 
poration’s earnings, rather than total income, cannot be justified 
either as a revenue measure or as a desirable tax reform. Our 
objections to the plan, in general, may be summarized as follows: 
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SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS 


1. It will discourage and possibly prevent the accumulation of 
adequate rainy-day reserves and constituted a direct threat to the 
security of business, employment, and investments. 

2. It will cause corporations to restrict the distribution of their 
existing tax-paid reserves, which can only be rebuilt under penalty. 

3. It will discourage business rehabilitation and expansion and 
have a retarding effect upon recovery and reemployment. 

4. It will hamper the growth of small corporations, impede the 
development of new enterprises, and foster monopolies. 

5. It puts & penalty on prudence and a bounty on improvidence 
and constitutes an unwholesome interference with the exercise of 
sound judgment in the management of business. 

6. It will accentuate the extremes of future booms and depres- 
sions, 

7. It will oppress businesses burdened with debts and will result 
in a restriction on corporate credit. 

8. It will drive capital out of productive enterprise into tax- 
exempt securities. 

9. It violates every sound principle of income taxation, is arbi- 
trary and oppressive in its application, and will be unequal and 
discriminating in its operation. 

10. It will crucify financially weak business enterprises, while 
permitting the strong to minimize or entirely escape the tax. 

11. It will create inequities and unfair competitive situations 
which are far greater and more real than the imaginary ones it 
purports to correct. 

12. It will result in the double taxation of all dividends paid out 
of reserves, whether accumulated in the past or in the future. 

13. It will cause untold confusion and add bewildering com- 
plexities both in the computation and administration of the tax. 

14. It abandons an assured revenue of $1,100,000,000 annually for 
one purely speculative and uncertain, and which promises to be 
most disappointing in amount, thereby further jeopardizing the 
Federal revenue. 

Many other objections could be cited, but the foregoing are 
deemed sufficient basis for a discussion of the proposed tax as 
contained in the bill. 


PLAN IN ACCORD WITH TUGWELLIAN PHILOSOPHY AND HAS COMMUNIST 
APPROVAL 


The fact that the moving spirit behind the proposed scheme ap- 
pears to be Professor Oliphant, of the Treasury Department, whose 
knowledge of tax problems and business affairs has been gleaned 
only from books and the classroom, is nothing to commend it. 

The fact that it is directly in line with Professor Tugwell’s pro- 
posal to use the Federal taxing power as a means of forcing the 
distribution of corporate surpluses is at least ground for viewing 
it with suspicion. 

And the fact that it was wholeheartedly endorsed during the 
hearings by the witness who appeared in behalf of the Commu- 
nist Party is a striking indication of the fundamentals which 
underlie it. 

Outside of Treasury officials, only three witnesses appeared before 
the committee in support of the proposed tax scheme. One was the 
above-mentioned Communist; one a young lawyer from New York, 
who had certain theories of his own re g taxation; and the 
other a Government employee named Stock, masquerading as a 
private citizen, who had been invited to appear by the Treasury De- 
partment, and whose real identity as a Treasury lobbyist was only 
brought out on cross-examination. 

PRACTICAL BUSINESSMEN OPPOSE PLAN 


No other person appeared before the committee in favor of the 
proposed scheme. 
posed by every representative of business who testified, whether ap- 

for national groups or individual firms. This opposition 
was based wholly on the vicious character of the proposal, and not 
on any selfish effort to shift the burden of increased taxes to other 
groups. 

Among those conspicuously absent were the really big business 
interests of the country who, by reason of their adequate existing 
surpluses, view the proposal with equanimity because it will relieve 
them of their present tax burden and at the same time crush their 
smaller competitors. 

Also among those conspicuously absent from the hearing was the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau. . While the committee 
has not been particularly enlightened in the past by any testimony 
he has presented, it appears rather strange to the minority that for 
the first time within our knowledge during the consideration of a 
tax bill, a Secretary of the Treasury failed either to make a personal 
appearance or submit a statement in writing. The committee was 
thus denied the opportunity of learning what views Secretary Mor- 
genthau, the Nation's chief finance officer, had with respect to the 


SIMILAR SCHEMES HAVE BEEN REJECTED IN PAST 

Proposals of one form or another to tax undistributed earnings 
have repeatedly been before Congress, but in each instance, after 
careful and thorough consideration, they have been rejected. At- 
tention is directed to the fact that in 1927 the staff of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Taxation, headed by Mr. L. H. Parker, 
made a comprehensive study of the Federal income tax, and their 
report had this to say with respect to the taxation of undivided 

fits: 

Prhe most obvious objection to such a tax is the burden which it 
places on legitimate and proper business expansion. As a business 
expands not only does its plant and property increase but a larger 
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working capital is required and it is desirable that reasonable ac- 
cumulations of profits necessary for the expansion and stability of 
corporations should not be unduly burdened. * * It is be- 
lieved that a tax on the total accumulation of profits by corpora- 
tions is not desirable, because in many cases it might cause the 

of unwise distributions and prevent the accumulation of 
reasonable and proper surplus.” 

Evidence was presented to the committee that less drestic plans 
to that proposed in the bill had been tried in certain foreign 
countries but had not worked well. This was particularly true of 
the Norwegian scheme. 

COMMITTEE QUICK TO FIND OBJECTIONS TO PLAN 


The present proposal, which in less vicious form has consistently 
been rejected in the past, and which has been repudiated in 
principle by Congress’ own capable and respected tax adviser, is 
before Congress at this time only because it was suggested to the 
2 by a group of impractical theorists and so-called re- 

‘ormers, 

At the time the scheme was brought to the attention of Congress 
by the President, it was simply an undeveloped idea. Little thought, 
if any, had been given to how the plan would apply to particular 
cases, 

As soon as the Ways and Means subcommittee began to consider 
the proposal it became apparent that it would be economically 
dangerous in effect and harsh and arbitrary in its application and 
that certain exemptions and modifications would have to be made. 
First the rate structure was graduated; then banks and insurance 
companies were exempted from the plan; then it was found that 
the plan would be oppressive to corporations in receivership and 
those with debt-funding obligations. Treasury officials looked with 
disapproval upon each exemption or modification made because it 
meant a reduction in the estimated revenue, and finally the process 
of relieving the oppressive application of the proposal had to be 
stopped if there was to be any revenue left. Thus, in its present 
form, it is still unwise and unjust. 

BILL ABOLISHES PRESENT CORPORATE TAXES YIELDING $1,100,000,000 

ANNUALLY 


If the tax scheme proposed by the bill is enacted into law, all 
present corporate taxes, which now yield an estimated revenue of 
$1,100,000,000, will be repealed. These include the corporation in- 
come tax of 124% to 15 percent; the excess-profits tax; the capital- 
stock tax; and the special taxes on unreasonably accumulated 
surpluses (secs. 102 and 351 of the present law). 

NEW TAX BASED ON UNDISTRIBUTED PORTION OF EARNINGS 


Under the new scheme, corporations which distribute to their 
stockholders all income currently earned will pay no corporate taxes 
whatever. However, dividends received by shareholders, which are 
now subject only to the surtax, will henceforth be subject to the 
normal tax as well. Where corporations retain any portion of their 
earnings, the proposed plan imposes a tax on their entire net in- 
come, graduated according to the percentage of net income retained. 


NOT A TAX ON EARNINGS BUT A PENALTY ON RESERVES 


It is apparent that the tax is in no sense a tax on corporate earn- 
ings, but a penalty on the accumulation of protective reserves, on 
business rehabilitation and expansion, and on the payment of 
debts. The amount of the penalty may be as much as 4214 percent 
of the net income, depending upon the proportion which the 
amount retained for these purposes bears to the total net income. 

In penalizing reserves and exempting amounts distributed, the 
proposed scheme in effect prudent business management 
and holds out a seductive invitation to improvident management. 
It thus constitutes an unwise and dangerous meddling in the de- 
termination of an organization’s fiscal policy, making government 
policy instead of sound business Judgment the controlling factor. 

RESERVES CONSTITUTE “LIFE-INSURANCE POLICIES” OF BUSINESS 


The dangerous and unwholesome effect of any tax which dis- 
courages or prevents the accumulation of protective reserves while 
oftering a bounty for improvidence is, we think, so apparent as to 
require little if any discussion. Mr. Raymond Moley, editor of the 
magazine Today and former close adviser to the President, in con- 
demning the proposal to penalize the accumulation of reserves, very 
properly characterized them as the “life-insurance policies of busi- 
ness firms.” It may be said, also, that they are to a business what 
a savings account is to an individual. But they are even more: 
They constitute the most effective and the most liberal form of 
unemployment insurance yet devised, enabling employees to be 
kept on the job In spite of hard times and unforeseen contingencies, 
Likewise, they permit the continuity of dividends when they are 
most sorely needed. 

If business is led to pay out all of its earnings during p 
years, and is discouraged or prevented from building up reserves 
for “rainy days,” the natural consequence will be that the peaks of 
future booms will be accentuated, and the valleys of future depres- 
sions deepened. Thus the proposed tax seems to run directly con- 
trary to the administration’s supposed policy of stabilizing busi- 
ness and providing social and economic security. It might be 
added that as a further consequence, the Federal revenues will 
likewise become unstable. 

EXPERIENCE DURING DEPRESSION DEMONSTRATED VALUE OF RESERVES 

The experience which the country has had during the present de- 
pression has amply demonstrated the necessity and value of re- 
serves and their importance as a stabilizing influence. It is not 
pleasant to contemplate how much worse the depression might 
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have been had the scheme of taxation now proposed been in effect 
prior to 1929, and business had entered the depression either 
stripped of its reserves or with only nominal amounts. Hardly a 
business would have been left standing; the army of the unem- 
ployed would have been more than doubled; the greater part of 
the population would have been forced on relief. 

The reserves which they built up in the prosperous years were 
alone responsible for enabling thousands of organizations to con- 
tinue in business during the depression, to provide jobs for mil- 
lions of persons who otherwise would have been without work, and 
to maintain dividend payments. That, of course, is what reserves 
are for. Had more business firms pursued the wise and prudent 
policy of building up reserves in prosperous years to tide them over 
the lean years, the country would haye been in a much better 
condition to meet the depression than it was, 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF BUSINESS TO RECOVERY AND RELIEP 


The Department of Commerce is authority for the statement that 
from 1930 to 1934, inclusive, business income paid out in the United 
States exceeded income produced by 26.6 billions of dollars. This 
tremendous sum in a sense represents the contribution made by 
business out of its reserves for recovery and relief, and it is to be 
noted that the amount is considerably in excess of that spent by 
the Federal Government for this purpose. It was thus fortunate for 
the country that the tax policy in effect during the prosperous years 
was not such as to penalize or prevent the accumulation of the 
business reserves out of which these billions have been paid. 


EFFECT OF TAXES ON EXISTING RESERVES 


We wish to call particular attention to the fact that the proposed 
tax will not only discourage the accumulation of reserves in the 
future but it will also have the effect of discouraging corporations 
from making further drains on their existing reserves, whether for 
the maintenance of employment, wages, or dividends, or for re- 
habilitation or expansion, since they can be rebuilt in the future 
only under penalty. Thus, although the intended purpose of the 
bill is to force the distribution of earnings, it will have an exactly 
opposite effect so far as existing reserves are concerned. 

TAX WILL RETARD BUSINESS EXPANSION 


In penalizing the reinvestment or “plowing back” of current earn- 
ings for purposes of business expansion and rehabilitation, the pro- 
posed tax bill will have a blighting effect upon recovery. In his 
recent relief message the President warned industry that it must 
either give employment to labor or else the Government would, but 
the tax he has proposed discourages business from doing that very 
thing. It is already difficult for business enterprises to secure bank 
loans for expansion purposes and investors are unwilling to risk 
their capital, due to uncertainty as to the future, a condition which 
the policies of the administration have done much to bring about. 
Hence the only way business at present can obtain funds is by 
reinvestment of its earnings. 

GROWTH OF SMALL CORPORATIONS STIFLED 


This penalty on earnings “plowed back” into the business will 
tend to stifle the growth of small corporations and will repress the 
development of new enterprises, since they have virtually no other 
means of obtaining new funds. By “freezing” small corporations 
at their present size, and by discouraging new competition, the tax 
will be conducive to monopoly. It will cause the small corpora- 
tion to stay small, while allowing the large corporation to continue 
in its dominating position. 

WILL PENALIZE PAYMENT OF DEBTS AND CAUSE RESTRICTION ON CREDIT 

By imposing an oppressive penalty on earnings used or set aside 
to repay debits, the tax not only makes it more difficult for busi- 
nesses to meet their obligations, but tends to impair the value of 
the obligations themselves, It is indeed a strange philoscphy un- 
derlying a tax bill which punishes honesty and integrity, and 
encourages dishonesty and irresponsibility. 

The natural result of this policy will be an unfortunate and 
undesirable restriction on corporate credit, which is already at a 
minimum. Banks and other creditors will not only tighten up on 
existing loans, but will impose more strict conditions on new ones. 
This curtailment of credit will in turn result in a curtailment of 
business activity, thereby further hampering recovery and reem- 
ployment. It will have a particularly depressing effect upon the 
making of loans for purposes of business rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion. Thus again we find the bill running at cross-purposes 
with other avowed policies of the administration. 

SCHEME VIOLATES ALL SOUND PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION 


We have stated that the proposed tax violates ev sound prin- 
ciple of income taxation and creates numerous inequities and unfair 
competitive situations. This is apparent from even the most 
cursory examination into its application to individual cases. 

One of the most fundamental objections to the tax is that it falls 
hardest on the business with the least tax-paying ability, and thus 
violates a cardinal rule of taxation. The large, financially strong 
corporation having an adequate existing surplus will be able to 
avoid the tax entirely by distributing all of its current earnings, but 
the financially weak tion, which must set aside all or a sub- 
stantial part of its ngs to retire its outstanding debts or build 
up its capital structure, must pay excessive rates of taxation for the 
privilege of so doing. Thus the proposed scheme favors the strong 
as against the weak, and, in general, the large as against the small. 

The bill violates another rule of income taxation when it taxes 
business with exactly the same income at rates varying from zero 
to 42% percent. Similarly it may tax a business with a small 
Income at a high rate and one with a large income at a low rate. 
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UNFAIR COMPETITIVE SITUATIONS CREATED 


These unequal applications of the tax are not only unjust but 
they give rise to unfair competitive situations as between different 
firms in the same line of business. The strong company may escape 
with no tax, while the weak competitor may be subject to a heavy 
burden which puts it at a disadvantage in competing for business. 
The latter might thus be led to follow an improvident financial 
policy in order to meet the prices of its rival, and in the end be 
forced out of business whichever way it turned. 

VARYING NEED FOR RESERVES 


The graduated schedule of rates is based on the arbitrary and 
false assumption that what constitutes a reasonable reserve for one 
kind of corporation constitutes a reasonable reserve for another, 
This is absolutely contrary to fact. Some businesses have a steady 
and assured income, and therefore have need for only small reserves. 
Businesses in which the income is unsteady from year to year, due 
to risks and hazards or other causes, need very substantial reserves. 
Thus one kind of corporation is benefited because it does not need 
substantial reserves and one is penalized because it does. 


RATES OPPRESSIVE 


The oppressive character of the proposed rates of tax is unde- 
niable. A corporation may be subjected to a rate of as much as 
42% percent upon its net income, as against 12½ to 15 percent 
under the existing law. This means that where a corporation 
desired or was obliged to retain all of its income for reserve, debt- 
paying, or expansion purposes, it would find that the most it could 
possibly retain would be 5714 percent because the tax would con- 
sume the balance, 

Certain so-called “relief” provisions are contained in the bill 
which, under certain circumstances, permit a company to pay 2214 
percent in lieu of the maximum rates, but even 2214 percent is 
from 50 to 80 percent higher than the present rates, and will not 
constitute much “relief” to the business which is forced to pay it. 
A little more of this character of “relief” would result in business 
paralysis and insolvency. 


SMALL SHAREHOLDER MAY BE PENALIZED 


The President, in his message to Congress, contended that “the 
present corporate taxes dip too deeply into the shares of corporate 
earnings going to stockholders who need the disbursement of divi- 
dends,” but under the scheme he has himself proposed, a small 
stockholder may have his proportionate share of the corporate 
earnings decreased by a tax of as much as 42½ percent before 
distribution, and then be subjected to the normal individual 
income tax of 4 percent, plus the surtax, if any, on his share of the 
remaining 57% percent when distributed. 

It is amazing and refreshing to note the President’s interest in 
the small stockholder after recalling his absolute insistence last 
year upon the passage of his graduated corporate income tax, which 
taxed the small stockholder in a large corporation at a higher rate 
than the large stockholder in a small corporation. This unsound 
measure, which we vigorously opposed, is now being abandoned by 
the President even before it has had a chance to go into operation, 
and there is reason for hoping that the vicious scheme now pro- 
posed may have a similar fate. 

NO REAL DISCRIMINATION AT PRESENT BETWEEN CORPORATIONS AND 

PARTNERSHIPS 


One of the reasons advanced for making the change in the 
method of corporate taxation here proposed is that the present 
system is discriminatcry as between partnerships and corporations, 
in some cases in favor of one and in some cases in favor of the 
other. If any such discriminations exist, they are within the 
power of the owners of, either the corporation or the partnership 
to remedy. There can be no justification, however, for creating a 
thousand and one new injustices and inequities for the purpose 
Or eae ene alleged inequity which is more apparent than 
real. 

EVASION OF SURTAX ADEQUATELY PREVENTED BY PRESENT SYSTEM 

Likewise, we do not see any justification for undermining the 
security of the whole business structure merely to prevent the 
evasion of surtaxes which are not to any great extent being 
evaded. The Treasury Department’s own statistics show that in the 
13-year period from 1921 to 1923, inclusive, corporations in the United 
States paid out $50,700,000,000 in dividends as against a total net 
income of only $41,000,000,000, which seems to negative any charge 
that corporations are unreasonably accumulating reserves so that 
their stockholders may avoid the payment of the surtax. Where 
corporations are formed or availed of for that purpose, sections 102 
and 351 of the existing law are adequate to compel a distribution 
of any unreasonably accumulated surplus. Even if a few of the 
“guilty” escaped, it would be better to have this occur than to 
disrupt the stability of our whole business structure trying to 
catch them. 

BILL WILL DRIVE CAPITAL INTO TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 

The greatest opportunity for tax avoidance, however, lies in the 
field of tax-exempt securities, a field which the present adminis- 
tration continues to enlarge by billions of dollars each year. All 
State and local securities are completely exempt from Federal 
income tax, and approximately half of the securities issued by 
the National Government are completely exempt, while the 
remainder are exempt only from the normal tax. The scheme of 
taxation proposed by the pending bill, by imposing oppressive 
taxes and by impairing the financial security of business, will tend 
to drive capital from investment in productive enterprise, with its 
already great hazards, into the sheltered haven of safe and sound 
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tax-exempts. Even aside from the relative risks involved, and 
considering only the rates of taxation now imposed, a wealthy in- 
vestor would find it much more advantageous to receive 344 percent 
from tax-exempt bonds than 6 percent from a taxable business 
investment. In the case of a business investment yielding $1,000,- 
000 income at 6 percent, an investor would have approximately 
$321,000 left after payment of Federal income tax. If an equivalent 
amount of capital were invested in 3½-percent tax-exempts, the 
investor would have a yield from his investment of approximately 
$583,000. Thus, even at present, he would have a $262,000 induce- 
ment to invest in tax-exempts, and by reason of the pending bill 
he will not only have the added inducement of further tax savings, 
but the increased security of his investment. 


PROPOSED SCHEME WILL INCREASE COMPLEXITIES OF TAX DETERMINATION 


So far as the simplication of corporate taxation and accounting 
is concerned, the proposed scheme, instead of contributing to that 
end, will greatly multiply present difficulties and add a maze of 
new complexities. 

Under the present law, all a corporation has to do is compute its 
net income and pay a fixed rate of tax. The proposed scheme 
picks up where the present law leaves off, and after a corporation 
has computed its “net income” it must make other computations 
to determine its “adjusted net income,” Then it must determine 
its “undistributed net income.” The latter cannot be determined 
until a corporation has decided upon its dividend and reserve 
policies, but these cannot be determined until the corporation 
knows what penalty taxes it will have to pay if it decides upon one 
course or another. So, with the rate of tax affecting the dividend 
policy, and the dividend policy affecting the rate of tax, the 
corporation will be hard pressed to know what to do. 

One well-informed witness at the hearing, who has had a great 
deal of practical experience in connection with the and 
administration of tax measures, stated that the proposed scheme 
would be a “trap for the unwary” and would penalize the “poorly 
advised.” We think that it will also be a Chinese puzzle to the 
most able boards of directors, the most learned lawyers, and the 
most skilled accountants. 

Under the present tax system the officers of a corporation know 
at all times precisely what rate of tax the corporation must pay, 
but under the scheme proposed they must make complicated ad- 
justments as set forth in section 13 under schedules I, I, and III. 
A mere reading of these schedules ought to convince even the most 
earnest proponent of the bill that it is anything but a “‘simplifica- 
tion” measure. 

NO TIME TO JEOPARDIZE FEDERAL REVENUE BY EXPERIMENTING WITH 
NEW TAX SCHEMES 
While intended to increase the Federal revenue, the bill actually 
izes the revenue by abandoning an assured collection of 
$1,100,000,000 from existing corporate taxes for an uncertain and 
speculative yield from a new and untried scheme of taxation. It is 
significant that up to the time the bill was ordered reported to 
the House the Treasury had not even attempted to make an esti- 
mate of the possible yield from the proposed tax. The chairman 
of the committee has been in the press as stating that the 
reform“ aspects of the bill are equally if not more important than 
the revenue aspects. However, with the public debt mounting at 
the rate of several billions each year and no end in sight, with 
no serious effort to balance the Budget being made, and with the 
Federal credit already stretched to the utmost, we believe that it is 
both us and foolhardy to experiment with the Federal 
revenues at this time. 


Roy O. WOODRUFF. 
THOMAS A. JENKINS. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, a sinister effort is being made 
to undermine the voluntary principle of American life. In 
this time of grave need the National Americanism Commis- 
sion of the American Legion has come forward with an in- 
spiring book entitled “Isms,” which should be read in every 
home in the land. Its first page contains the American’s 
Creed, which I wish to read: . 

I believe in the United States of America as a government of 
the people, by the people, for the people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed, a democracy in a republic, 
a sovereign nation of many sovereign States; a perfect union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. I therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it, to support its Constitution, to obey its laws, 
to respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 

Mr. President, so long as this spirit is abroad in our land, 
we may entertain the hope of liberty and justice to which we 
have so long aspired. This is the American spirit, and the 
American Legion is doing a greatly needed work in exposing 
the alien doctrines which so insiduously are boring their way 
like termites into the foundations of our Republic. 
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I am gratified to know that the Association of American 
Colleges have taken a strong stand on this bill. This asso- 
ciation includes 528 institutions and includes most of the 
colleges of liberal arts and science of every State in the United 
States. It is represented in the State of Pennsylvania by 
such schools as are named on the list which I send to the 
desk and ask to have printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the list was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Pe: lvania: Albright t 5 
Meadville; Bucknell, University Lewiburs 8 — 
Dallas; Dickinson College, Carlisle; Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia; Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; Elizabethtown Col- 
lege, Elizabethtown; Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster; 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls; Gettysburg College, Gettysburg: 


Grove City College, Grove City; Haverford College, Haverford; Im- 
maculata College, Immaculata; Juniata College, Huntingdon; La- 
fayette College, Easton; Lebanon Valley College, Annville; Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem; Lincoln University, Lincoln University; 
Beaver College; Cedar Crest College for Women; Marywood College, 
Scranton; Mercyhurst College, Erie; Moravian College, Bethlehem; 
Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem; Mount Mercy College, 
Pittsburgh; Mount St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill; Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown; Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh; 
Pennsylvania State College, State College; Rosemont College, Rose- 
mont; St. Francis College, Loretto; St. Joseph’s College, Philadel- 
phia; St. Thomas College, Scranton; St. Vincent College, Latrobe; 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg; Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove; Swarthmore College, Swarthmore; Temple University, Phila- 
delphia; Thiel College, Greenville; University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; Ursinus Col- 
lege, Collegeville; Villa Maria College, Erie; Villanova College, Vil- 
lanova; Washington and Jefferson College, Washington; Waynes- 
burg College, Waynesburg; Westminster College, New Wilmington; 
Wilson College, Chambersburg. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the Association of American 
Colleges believes that the downward trends in gifts to the 
endowments of privately controlled educational institutions 
creates an alarming emergency. The decrease has been more 
than 50 percent in the past 10 years, falling from $70,000,000 
in 1925-26 to $33,000,000 in 1935-36. The association voted 
at its annual meeting January 20, 1938, urging the elimina- 
tion from taxation of gifts from individuals in excess of the 
present 15-percent exemption and the interpretation of in- 
come from donations to revocable trusts for education and 
charity as the income of the trust and not of the donor. 
I supported this position in the Committee on Finance. I 
regret that this point of view did not prevail. 

Mr, President, I ask that the brief statement of William 
P. Jacobs, president of the Presbyterian College, Clinton, 
S. C., representing the association, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Mr. Jacoss. With your permission, I will read from this report 


the figures which are pertinent to this subject. Private gifts to 
endowment of privately controlled institutions have been as follows 


[reading]: 


1925 to 1929... $70, 119, 672 
1927 to’ 1928... 2 5 — — . 46 812 084 
59, 235, 086 
42, 430, 662 
1983 to 1984—————— — 22,058, 099 
1935 to 1986. — — — — — — 33, 538, 827 


As the figures are only gathered every other year, the 1936-37 
figures are not available. However, a check-up among a few of the 
colleges indicates that the figure will be much lower than 1935-36. 

It will be noted that as compared with the year 1925-26, the 
latest year shows a decrease of over 52 percent. 

Privately controlled colleges and universities which are inci- 
dentally supplying public education, and most of them without 
private profit, are purely philanthropic. 

Few, if any, of them are able to charge sufficient tuition fees to 
cover the cost of education. 

Practically all of them are dependent upon philanthropic con- 
tributions to their suppor: over and above their income from 
students. 

To this end, endowment with them is of vital importance. With- 
out the income from endowment or some similar source can- 


they 
not operate. A number of them, because of the absence of endow- 
ment, have been forced to liquidate within recent years. The 
proren e nn Smee Shee Se. ee amen: Meee 
acute. 


They are not entitled to loans or grants from public funds, as 
are the publicly controlled or tax-supported institutions, which 
are enabled to perpetuate their services with or without endow- 
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ment by legislative enactment. To the tax-supported colleges and 
universities endowment is not so essential. To the privately con- 
trolled colleges and universities endowment is absolutely necessary 
to life itself. The educational standardizing agencies recognize this 
fact in requiring ample endowments of privately controlled insti- 
tutions without exacting such requirements of publicly controlled 
institutions. Yet the privately controlled institutions must serve 
the public in severe competition with the tax-supported institu- 
tions. 

Every time a privately controlled college closes its doors the 
burden of public education which it relinquishes must necessarily 
be dumped upon the State. It is probable that government can ill 
afford to carry this heavy educational load, which to such a great 
extent is carried at present by institutions which are supported by 
private gifts. 

These privately supported institutions have throughout American 
history produced a large percentage of America’s foremost builders 
and leaders. It is believed that we can ill afford to lose the sta- 
bilizing, constructive influence of the products of the privately 
supported and controlled colleges and universities. Nor can we 
afford Pa decrease in the quantity or quality of the leadership thus 

roduced. 
p Incidentally, the same things that have been said about the 
privately supported colleges and universities can probably be said 
about the privately supported orphanages and other institutions of 
chari 


ty. 

We believe that the future of privately controlled institutions 
is seriously jeopardized by the trend which is discouraging private 
contributions to endowment, We believe that private philanthropy 
is at present discouraged. 

We can present no provable facts to show the cause or causes of 
this circumstance, 

Many of us, however, who have been soliciting endowment con- 
tributions from philanthropists have met with the same reply. 
Those who formerly were our principal source of endowment con- 
tributions tell us that high income-tax brackets leave them no 
funds for philanthropies from their incomes and that the economic 
uncertainty cautions them to keep the corpus of their estates 
intact and liquid. It is very definitely not our desire to enter into 
a discussion of the advisability or lack of advisability of the 
present income-tax brackets or to try to fix in any respect, directly 
or by inference, the responsibility for economic uncertainty. 

We merely wish to draw the attention of Congress to the fact 
that privately controlled institutions are the innocent victims of a 
circumstance which at present is evidently closing the door on 
sources of endowment. 

If, as uniformly reported by philanthropists, the present revenue 
act is one of the causes of this emergency, we urge your committee 
to seriously consider such steps as will solve this problem and pro- 
tect and encourage the perpetuation of this great, truly typical 
American asset, the privately supported and controlled college. 

Regardless of the cause of our present dilemma, we believe that 
it is reasonable to predict that an increase in the percentaged de- 
ductions from net income allowed for contributions to charity and 
education, beyond the present 15 percent, will help materially and 
we urge your consideration of such a step. 

However, if the higher tax brackets represent the principal de- 
terring factor as is so frequently reported to us, an increase in the 
percentage allowed as deductions for contributions to charity and 
education will not be sufficient to solve the problem. 

Our prospective contributors answer that they have not enough 
net income left after taxes to afford philanthropy, and that they are 
reluctant to reduce the corpus of their estates in the face of the 
present tax uncertainty. 

Under such a circumstance we believe that the revocable trust for 
purely charitable and educational purposes will solve the problem. 

The present revenue act, however, decrees that income from dona- 
tions to revocable trusts is the income of the donor rather than the 
income of the trust. 

We respectfully urge, therefore, that you seriously consider the 
advisability of reversing this circumstance by allowing such income 
to be designated as the income of the trust even though it be a 
revocable trust. 

We believe that an amendment to this effect will overcome the 
uncertainty and greatly increase contributions to endowments to 
privately controlled institutions. 

As a suggestion for such a step, I am submitting herewith an 
amendment which has been prepared at the request of a Member of 
Congress by the attorneys of the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue and Taxation. This suggested amendment is filed as exhibit D, 
and with your permission I will read it. 

Exum D 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

The Revenue Act of 1936 is amended by adding after section 121 
a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 22. Deduction for charitable and other contributions in 
the case of trusts taxable to the grantor. 

“(a) Allowance of deduction: If any part of the income of 
any trust is required to be included in computing the net income 
of the grantor for the taxable year, there shall be allowed, as a 
deduction in computing such net income, contributions or gifts 
made during the taxable year out of the corpus or income of such 
trust, to or for the use of a domestic corporation, domestic trust, 
or domestic community chest fund, or foundation, organized, and 
operated exclusively for religious, charitable, or educational pur- 
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poses, no part of the net earnings of which inure to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or individual. This deduction shall be 
allowed without regard to the 15-percent limit imposed by section 
23 (0), but the amount of such deduction shall not exceed (1) 
the amount of the income from such trust which the grantor is 

to include in computing his net income for the taxable 
year or (2) the sum of $20,000, whichever is the lesser. In comput- 
ing the net income of the grantor for the purpose of the 15-percent 
pened gpg by section 23 (o), such trust income shall not be 

uded. 

“(b) Effective date: The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
apply to taxable years beginning after December 31, 1937.” 

While any estimate of the loss of revenue which would result from 
such an amendment would be more or less of a guess, it is believed 
that it would not amount to as much as the loss in annual gifts to 
endowment which has been suffered by privately controlled institu- 
tions. It is conceivable that from 50 to 100 million dollars in corpus 
might within a year be contributed by private philanthropies to 
revocable trusts under such an amendment. In such an event the 
total earnings of such corpus would hardly exceed 2 to 4 million 
doliars and the loss in tax revenue to the Federal Government from 
such income would not likely exceed 1 to 2 million dollars, and this 
would be a relatively small price to pay for the perpetuation of such 
& vitally important national asset as the privately controlled col- 
leges and universities. 

Senator Harrison has received from the Treasury Department an 
estimate of the possible cost of the suggested amendment. I file 
bodega as exhibit E and with your permission will read the 
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‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 20, 1938. 
Hon. Pat HARRISON, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: In response to your request of January 18, 
1938, the tax amendment which Mr. W. P. Jacobs has pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Committee concerning the deduction 
for charitable and other contributions in the case of trusts taxable 
to the grantor, it is difficult to make an exact quantitative estimate 
of the loss in revenue to the Federal Government which would be 
occasioned if the amendment were adopted. 

The effect of the amendment would certainly be to increase the 
amount of tax-exempt charitable contributions and gifts and there- 
fore to decrease individual income tax-revenues. We cannot tell, 
however, the extent to which tax-exempt charitable contributions 
would be increased, since we do not know the volume of charitable 
contributions which are subject to tax under the present law, or to 
what extent the present limitation on the deductibility of charitable 
contributions operates to restrict the total amount of charitable 
contributions made. 

Since the amendment would offer an opportunity to wealthy in- 
dividuals to give a large portion of their incomes to charitable or- 
ganizations free from income tax, through the device of a revocable 
trust or trust for the benefit of the grantor, the increase in the 
amount of charitable gifts might be relatively great. We have, how- 
ever, no statistical data from which to judge the magnitude of this 
increase. If the effect of the amendment were to double the amount 
of tax-exempt Charitable contributions made by individuals with 
net incomes of $50,000 and over, the loss in revenue would be ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 annually at the estimated level of incomes 
for the current year. 

Very truly yours, 
ROSWELL MAGILL, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

The letter states: 

“We do not know the volume of charitable contributions which 
are subject to the tax under the present law, or to what extent the 
limitation on the deductibility of charitable contributions operates 
to restrict the total amount of charitable contributions made.” 

In view of this fact, I believe that the estimate of the Treasury 
Department is optimistic. It is to be hoped that the amendment 
will in time restore to privately controlled institutions the $36,000,- 
000 in endowment contributions lost within the past 10 years; 
However, this happy circumstance would not necessarily mean that 
the gifts would come from individual incomes. Most of it would 
no doubt represent transfer of corpus and not income. As the loss 
in revenue to the Government would necessarily be less than the 
income taxed and very much less than the corpus it does not seem 
probable that the loss in revenue to the Government would amount 
to $40,000,000 or $6,500,000 more than the decrease in principal con- 
tributions to endowments of privately controlled institutions. 

It should be also noted that the amendment places a 
limit of $200,000 per contributor per year. It is believed that this 
limitation will greatly reduce the loss in revenue to the Govern- 
ment and will prevent any loopholes for tax evasions by large 
philanthropists. 

However, even if the estimated loss of $40,000,000 proved to be 
correct we would submit in conclusion that the Federal Govern- 
ment can better afford such a loss in revenue than it can afford 
a permanent impairment of our privately supported educational 
system—a system which is efficiently carrying such a huge per- 
centage of our public educational load at present without any cost 
to government. 

The estimate from the Treasury Department was received yes- 


terday, after the body of this presentation had been prepared. 
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While it is believed that the estimate is entirely too large for 
the reasons already enumerated, it must be accepted as a possibility. 

The privately controlled colleges do not wish to suggest any plan 
which would be unduly expensive to the Government at this criti- 
cal time. Therefore, to play safe and assure no great loss in revenue 
to Government the limitation of $200,000 in the amendment has 
been reduced to one-tenth of its former amount and stands in 
the corrected amendment at $20,000. This amount, dealing with 
interest or income and not with principal, is sufficient to care 
for the great majority of the potential gifts, and incidentally with 
many contributors will come within the 15-percent allowance and 
thus cost the Government nothing. With the reduced limit the 
loss in revenue should not exceed two or three million dollars. 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, in this connection, I want to state 
that I received a very forceful letter, which I showed to members 
of the committee, from Mr. Lee Montgomery, of Sedalia, Mo., a very 
able lawyer and distinguished citizen, who made certain remarks 
along this line. As I say, I showed this letter to members of the 
committee, but I did not file it. 

Mr. Treapwax. What effect has the present financial condition of 
the country had on the receipts of colleges and the running ex- 
penses of colleges privately conducted, Mr. Jacobs? 

Mr. Jacoss. I think last year it showed a slight increase over the 
year before. 

Mr. TrEapway. Expenses or receipts? 

Mr. Jacons. Receipts. 

Mr. Treapway. So that the colleges are not suffering severely from 
the conditions that you are describing in your brief, or that you 
have described. 

Mr. Jacoss, I think that they are, sir. 

Mr. Treapway. Of course, they want to enlarge. 

Mr. Jacoss. In permanent funds, not enlargements; but in en- 
dowments to perpetuate the institution. 

Mr. Treapway. But if the income of the colleges is increasing so 
far as the present-day running expenses are concerned, the increase 
of endownments is not essential to the carrying on of the colleges? 

Mr. Jacoss. I think it is, Mr. Treadway, because in my own insti- 
tution—and I am quite sure it is in most of the others—we do not 
receive sufficient funds from students—that is, income from stu- 
Poe take care of half of the cost of the education of those 

ents. 

Mr Treapway. I imagine that that is true everywhere, is it not? 

Mr. Jacons. I think so. We find it necessary, of course, to fill that 
gap from some other source; and in the absence of adequate in- 
come from public sources, we, of course, have to use endowment 
as our only possible source of income. 

Mr. Reep. I just wanted to ask if the heads of colleges had given 
any thought to the possible danger to them that might result from 
inflation due to excessive Government expenditures? 

Mr. Jacons. Oh, yes; indeed. 

Mr. REED. Have you given serious thought to that? 

Mr. Jacoss. Undoubtedly it has already had a very devastating 
effect upon their present endowments, because endowments have 
depreciated in value. 

Mr. REED. You have examined the investigation made by Duke 
University, have you? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Rogertson. You would like us to revise our tax laws so that 
the wealth of the Nation will flow more freely into the institutions 
of higher learning, is that correct? 

Mr. Jacons. Into philanthropies; yes, sir; private philanthropies. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it a fact that the present enrollment in our 
colleges is about 50 percent of the present number of college gradu- 
ates in the Nation? 

Mr. Jacoss. That I do not know, sir; I am sorry I have not that 
information. 


Mr. DAVIS. It was estimated by Mr. Jacobs that the 
amount of revenue lost by the Government by the rejection 
of this amendment would not exceed two or three million 
dollars. Mr. President, this seems like a very small amount, 
in view of the Government’s vast program of spending; but 
it is a matter of life and death to these voluntary educational 
institutions, which at the present time are fighting a losing 
battle with their backs to the wall. 

If or when these small voluntary institutions go down, 
their passing will mark the end of the personal culture which 
they have so long sustained as branches of organized reli- 
gious groups. Whether wittingly or unwittingly, the new tax 
devices tend to crush out the needed income of these small 
institutions. Their death will be a gain for fascism, and an 
irreparable loss for Americanism. 

Mr. President, last year I submitted a resolution calling 
for the appointment by the President of a Federal Tax Com- 
mission for the purpose of avoiding overlapping taxation. 
It was sent to the Finance Committee, and the Treasury was 
asked to report on it. Word came back that the idea was not 
in keeping with the President’s plan. Recently, however, 
Governor Lehman of New York, in an open letter, showed 
that this condition has become increasingly alarming, and 
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asked that the Federal Government take the lead in resolv- 
ing obvious conflicts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» at this point, as a part of my remarks, an 
article by Mr. John C. Henry on this subject, appearing in 
the Washington Star of March 27, 1938. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


OVERLAPPING OF TAXATION BRINGS RELIEF DEMANDS—TREASURY 
CONTEMPLATES CALLING CONFERENCE OF FEDERAL AND STATE AU- 
THORITIES FOLLOWING CRITICISM 


(By John C. Henry) 


On numerous occasions in the past quarter of a century there 
have been public expressions of concern at the growing practice 
of overlapping taxation, a duplicating demand of tribute from the 
Same sources by our various levels of government. 

Less often has there been displayed any appreciable reluctance 
on the part of these various levels of government to “poach” on 
the tax reservoirs considered within each other’s special province 
but seldom made inviolate by Constitution or statute. 

Frequently there have been assurances that impartial students 
would survey the problem and recommend a solution. Only last 
Monday an able restatement by Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, of New 
York, of a condition that has become increasingly alarming was 
followed by a renewed demand within Congress that the Federal 
Government take the lead in resolving the obvious conflicts, 
And in reply Treasury Department officials admitted considering 
calling a conference next summer of Federal and State tax au- 
thorities to seek agreement on certain revenue jurisdictions, 


TWO TYPES OF DUPLICATION EXIST 


Actually two types of tax duplication exist, described most ef- 
fectively perhaps as vertical conflicts and horizontal conflicts. 
The former, by far the most serious, arise when governments of 
different levels, such as Federal and State or State and local, tap 
the same source of revenue. The latter type occurs when govern- 
ments of the same level, two States or two local units, reach into 
the same grab bag. 

Specific restrictions in the matter of levying taxes, particularly as 
they might apply to Federal and State Governments, are few. 

The Federal Constitution, for instance, forbids the Federal Gov- 
ernment to levy a direct tax, but court interpretations and the 16th 
amendment have reduced this prohibition to a point where it pre- 
vents only a Federal property tax. The States are forbidden to tax 
interstate commerce or to impose customs duties. With a few other 
less-important restrictions, the field of potential taxation is left 
wide open and fullest advantage has been taken of this condition. 

For example, the Federal Government, every one of the States and 
even some of the local governments impose taxes on gasoline. The 
Federal Government and all but one of the States impose death 
taxes—the very condition which led Governor Lehman to protest 
to the Senate Finance Committee. 


RELIANCE PLACED ON INCOME TAX 


The Federal Government relies greatly upon the income tax, both 
corporate and individual, but nearly two-thirds of the States do 
likewise, with the revenue coming from the same pockets. Liquor 
taxes likewise are important revenue sources of most of the States 
and of the Federal Government, and the same situation is found 
with regard to tobacco taxes. 

The local subdivisions traditionally have depended most upon the 
property taxes, a breakdown for 1932 showing that 92 percent of 
their aggregate revenue of nearly $5,000,000,000 came from this 
source. Yet many States have encroached on this field to an in- 
creasing degree in recent years. And where the States count 
heavily upon receipts from motor-vehicle taxes, a goodly number of 
local units are nursing more than nickels out of the same taxpayers. 

A very few figures further demonstrate the effect of some of the 
duplications Just mentioned. In the following table are shown col- 
lections in millons of dollars for the fiscal year 1935 from a selected 
few taxes levied on the same sources by the Federal Government 
and by a majority of the States, the figures for the latter being in 
the aggregate: 


Federal 
Estate and inheritance $212.1 
Individual income.. 527.1 


Cor te income 578.6 
410. 9 


459. 1 


Various liquor taxes... 
Tobacco excises....---------~---------.--- 


INVOLVED IN CONFLICTS 


All of these mentioned, both in figures and otherwise, are in- 
volved in the so-called vertical conflicts. In virtually all, how- 
ever, there has been some effort by the two or more governments 
levying the tax to make allowance for the other claimants and the 
total rate has been kept within some reasonable bounds. In 
some of the instances of horizontal conflict, however, even this 
much consideration is lacking with the occasional result that two 
or more States will present tax claims which total more than the 
disputed principal. 
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Such situations arise occasionally where States disagree as to 
how much of a total income arose within their borders. At 
other times States will tax income because it arose within their 
jurisdiction, while another State will tax the same income be- 
cause the recipient resides within their jurisdiction. 

In the face of all these seemingly obvious inequities, the task of 
coordinating the taxing operations of our various governments 
is not a simple one. Numerous theories have been advanced and 
some have been applied to a limited extent. 

Five were included in a recent study of our entire tax problem 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. They follow: 

1. Complete separation of sources between Federal, State and 
local Governments. 

Although simplest in theory, this plan probably is least possible 
of all in view of the unwillingness of any level of government to 
surrender its habit of collecting revenue from certain productive 
sources regardless of how much others might be drawing from 
the same source. Trades might be made on certain levies, but 
the generous sum which both State and Federal Governments re- 
ceive through income taxes or liquor taxes makes it unlikely that 
either could afford or be willing to surrender their tax rights in 
these fields. 

2. Sharing the sources but with an integration of rates to keep 
the burden within reasonable limits. 

Despite the gloomy picture already portrayed, this integration 
is being attempted in the case of many specific taxes. The States, 
for instance, refrain from high individual surtax rates because of 
Federal presence in this field. Cooperative efforts already under 
way are likely to make increasing use of this theory. 

3. Use of a common tax base and a single administration, but 
with each division of government retaining power to fix the rate 
for its tax subjects. 

4. Use of the crediting device as in the present system for 
unemployment compensation and in death taxes. 

5. Centralization of tax administration and collection with 
funds to be returned to the locality of origin either on a basis 
of need or in conformity with a fixed formula. 

WEAKEN SOVEREIGNTY OF STATES 

While both (4) and (5) have been applied to an increasing 
degree in recent years, it is their very tendency to weaken the sov- 
ereignty of the States while increasing the power of the Federal 
Government that aroused Governor Lehman and surely would pre- 
cipitate serious bitterness if attempted in too great degree or too 
rudely. 

The fundamental question in deciding whether the plan of cen- 
tralized collection of taxes is to be further encouraged revolves 
largely around the question of what functions we are to continue 
to expect of our various levels of government. 

Probably no better statement of the implications of this prob- 
lem could be made than that of the New York chief executive 
in the following paragraphs: 

“The independent sovereignty of the States is threatened by 
Federal taxing policy,” Governor Lehman wrote. “This country was 
organized on the theory and has prospered under a system of 
independent States with exclusive authority in many fields and 
with independent taxing power, a power not second to but on a 
parity with the Federal Government itself. 

“Under such conditions, if one of two governments, having 
equal concurrent jurisdiction to levy a tax, actually monopolizes 
the field to the exclusion or near-exclusion of the other, it may 
follow that that other government will be destroyed or at least 
starved into impotency. 

“Except during war times the services which the States and 
their localities render to their people are just as important and 


* beneficial as those rendered by the Federal Government. Cer- 


tainly they are more intimate and personal. The States are 
encountering i difficulty in devising revenue means for 
their own financing and the financing of the localities. 

“I give you these thoughts because I am profoundly convinced 
of their importance if this country is to continue according to 
the pattern originally planned.” 

Mr. DAVIS. In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to make 
it clear that every available item of evidence brought before 
the Senate Finance Committee and the Senate Committee 
on Unemployment and Relief, of which I am a member, 
points to the imperative necessity of giving direct encourage- 
ment to business enterprise and business methods. Business 
bears the burdens of taxation. Unless tax conditions are 
maintained so as to stimulate and encourage business enter- 
prise, the entire Nation suffers, and the income necessary for 
social-welfare activities by the Government cannot be ob- 
tained. In behalf of the socially dependent, the unemployed, 
and business itself, the present tax legislation should be for- 
mulated in such a way as to liberate business from the 
impediments which now bind it without bringing a compen- 
satory advantage to anyone. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Ashurst Dieterich La Follette Pope 
Austin Duffy Lee Radcliffe 
Bailey Elender Lodge Reames 
Bankhead Frazier Reynolds 
Barkley George Lonergan Russell 
Bilbo Gerry Maloney Schwartz 
Bone Gibson McAdoo eppard 
Borah Glass McCarran Shipstead 
Brown, Mich Green McGill Smith 
Brown, N. H. Hale McKellar Townsend 
Bulow Harrison McNary 
Burke Hatch Miller Tydings 
Hayden Milton Vandenberg 
Byrnes Minton Van Nuys 
Capper Hitchcock Neely Wagner 
Caraway Holt Norris Walsh 
Olark es Nye Wheeler 
Connally Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney White 
Copeland Johnson, Colo, Overton 
Davis King Pittman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators haye 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I trust this amendment 
will not be adopted. i 3 

In the pending bill we have provided the amount of rey- 
enue the Treasury has requested, namely, $5,330,000,000. This 
amendment, together with the other amendments, would 
provide more than $250,000,000 above the amount the 
Treasury requests, 

It may be that the amount of money which the amend- 
ment would raise will be required later on. I hope not, Of 
course, if the spending program is to increase and attain 
large proportions, we may have to adopt the plan proposed 
by the amendment; but at this time we have what we think 
is a splendid tax bill, and one which ought to offer encourage- 
men to the average businessman. 

I trust, therefore, that neither this amendment nor the 
other amendment will be agreed to. 

When the amendments were combined, I voted in the com- 
mittee for the two proposals. If they had been adopted, of 
course I should have wanted to do away with some of the 
miscellaneous nuisance taxes to the amount that it was pro- 
posed to raise above that requested by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

I know of no time in the history of the country when we 
have given to the Treasury a quarter of a billion dollars more 
revenue than the Treasury requested; so I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I have, I think, inyariably 
supported the recommendations of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. I am going to vote for the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE]; but I should 
do so with a great deal more satisfaction if the Senator 
had screwed his courage up to the sticking point, and had 
done what he had professed all along to want to do—to 
equalize taxation, and to make everybody who enjoys the 
protection of the Government pay some tax, however insig- 
nificant it may be. 

The amendment will not raise any great amount of taxes, 
anyway. If we continue the rate of spending which has 
prevailed in recent years, $200,000,000 will not be a pea in a 
bushel. I do not think the amendment is of great conse- 
quence when offered by itself. I wish the Senator could have 
really broadened the base, instead of confining himself to 
the higher brackets. It is going to be said that we soaked 
the rich and are afraid—as we are afraid—to tax other 
people. 

As I have said, I now repeat that four-fifths of the people 
who vote to send Senators here, and to send Representatives 
to the other House, do not pay one dime of income tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La TFoLLETrE]. On that question the yeas and nays 
have been demanded and ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG (when his name was called). On this 
vote I am paired with the senior Senator from Ohio IMr. 
BULKLEY]. Not knowing how he would vote if present, I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The junior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces] has a general pair with the junior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gurrey] is paired with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas]. 
If present and voting the Senator from Pennsylvania would 
vote “yea,” and if present and voting, the Senator from Utah 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Anprews], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HERRING], and the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. SCHWELLENBACH] are detained from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is unavoidably 
detained. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BULK- 
LEY], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], the Sen- 

ator from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] are detained from 
the Senate on important public business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Donaney], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator from Oklahoma 
LMr. THomas] are detained in important committee meetings. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN] are absent as mem- 
bers of the Delaware Valley Tercentenary Commission, attend- 
ing the celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Swedes in the United States. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AnprEws] has a general 
pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—33 

Bilbo Frazier McGill Russell 
Bone Glass Maloney Schwartz 
Borah Green Minton Truman 
Brown, Mich. Hatch Neely Tydings 
Burke Hitchcock Norris Walsh 
Byrd Holt Nye ‘Wheeler 
Caraway Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Clark La Follette Overton 
Ellender Lee Pope 

s NAYS—44 
Ashurst Davis Johnson, Calif. Pittman 
Austin Dieterich King Radcliffe 
Bailey Duffy Lodge Reames 
Parsee T): T Gere Loner Sheppard 
Barkl mergan 
Brown. N. H. Gibson McAdoo Shipstead 
Bulow Hale McCarran Smith 
Byrnes Harrison McKellar Townsend 
Capper Hayden McNary Van Nuys 
Connally Hill Miller Wagner 
Copeland Hughes Milton White 

NOT VOTING—19 

Adams Chavez Lewis Smathers 
Andrews Donahey Lundeen Thomas, Okla. 
Berry Gillette Murray Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Guffey Pepper Vandenberg 
Bulkley Herring Schwellenbach 


So Mr. La FoLLETTE’S amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer another amend- 
ment, which I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor, but not read, and I will explain it in the course of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp without reading, as follows: 

On page 46, section 25 (b) (1) (relating to the personal exemp- 
tion), strike out “$1,000” wherever it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof “$800”; strike out “$2,500” wherever it appears and insert 
im lieu thereof “$2,000.” 

On page 47, section 25 (b) (2) (relating to credit for dependents), 
strike out 18 years of age” and insert in lieu thereof 20 years of 


On page 70, section 51 (relating to individual returns), strike out 
“$1,000” wherever it appears and insert in lieu thereof “$800”; 
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— out 82,500“ wherever it appears and insert in lieu thereof 


On page 161, section 142 (relating to the filing of fiduciary re- 
turns), strike out “$1,000” wherever it appears and insert in lieu 
Seaton. ,, $800"; strike out “$2,500” wherever it appears and insert 

On page 173, section 147 (relating to information returns), strike 
out “$1,000” wherever it appears and insert in lieu thereof “$800.” 

On page 210, section 214, strike out “$1,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$800.” 


On page 218, section 251 (f), strike out “$1,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$800.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, this amendment pro- 
Poses to reduce the personal exemption for a married person 
from $2,500 to $2,000 and for a single person from $1,000 to 
$800. It likewise provides for the continuation of a $400 
exemption for each minor dependent, but proposes to raise 
the age limit for minor dependents from 18 to 20 years. 

Mr. President, the amendment would have the effect, ac- 
cording to the Treasury estimates, of bringing about 1,450,000 
additional taxpayers into the income-tax system. The con- 
tribution which each individual who now enjoys exemptions 
would have to make if the exemptions were lowered would 
be small. 

Assuming a married person with no dependents who now 
has a $2,500 net income, the effect of reducing the exemption 
to $2,000—providing the taxpayer were entitled to the earned- 
income credit, which he would be in the great majority of 
instances—would be to require the payment of a $10 tax to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the loss to the Public Treasury by 
reason of the exemptions in the internal-reyenue law? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the latest year for 
which there are available income statistics in regard to the 
matter the Senator has raised is the year 1934. In the year 
1934 the personal-income taxpayers reported net income 
amounting to $12,796,802,000.. In that year the personal 
exemptions claimed amounted to $7,628,769,000. 

Mr. WALSH. As against how much net income? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Something over $12,000,000,000 of 
net income. In other words, the personal exemptions. alone 
resulted in shrinking the base to which the normal tax 
applies under the individual-income provision to $5,168,- 
000,000, in round figures. 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose it is known to everyone that the 
personal exemptions extend to all classes of taxpayers, from 
the very richest to the poorest? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Exactly; I am coming to that in a 
moment. 

I contend that there is something wrong with a system 
which produces the result indicated by the figures which . 
have just given in response to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, it has been charged that this is a proposal 
to soak the poor. Previously I have listed the enormous 
expenditures which this Government has made in an effort 
to relieve the people of this country of the impact of the 
economic crisis. 

Yesterday, before the Select Committee on Unemployment, 
Mr, Harry Hopkins, Administrator of the W. P. A., submitted 
a table which shows the estimated net total number of house- 
holds and persons assisted under Government employment 
and relief programs in the month of February 1938. It 
showed that there were 6,231,000 households in the United 
States, or an estimated number of 18,502,000 persons, receiv- 
ing assistance through the W. P. A. alone. Senators will 
bear in mind that those who are eligible under the system in 
vogue to receive W. P. A. assistance are persons who-have 
reached the pauper level. They have been ground down 
through the cruel process of being stripped of everything 
they possessed before they are eligible to receive any help 
through the W. P. A. 

Mr. President, I contend that in such a situation as now 
prevails, when more than 6,000,000 families have reached 
the level of destitution and are receiving assistance from 
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government, that those citizens who enjoy a net taxable 
income of $2,000 and more, and who have no dependents to 
support, are in a position to make a small contribution in 
helping to pay for the expenditures which are being made to 
relieve the unfortunate victims of the economic crisis. 

How can anyone contend that a payment of $10, which is 
less than a dollar a month, on the part of a taxpayer who 
has only himself and his wife to support, who has no other 
dependents, is an excessive contribution in relation to the 
destitution and to the situation which confronts the Nation 
as a whole? 

Mr, President, so far as a single person with no dependents 
is concerned, who has a net income today of $1,000 and who 
pays, therefore, no Federal income tax, if this amendment 
were adopted such a person, if he was entitled to the earned- 
income credit, would make a contribution of only $4 to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lez in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator give us the estimate of 
how much additional revenue this proposed amendment 
would raise? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will. I might just as well do that 
now. The Senate has, unfortunately, as I view it, voted 
down the other amendment. The amendment now under 
discussion, in combination with the amendment just voted 
down, would raise $283,700,000. The pending amendment 
alone, standing by itself, it is estimated, would increase the 
yield to the Treasury in the calendar year 1938 to the extent 
of $60,400,000. 

Mr. President, I know that it will be said that individuals in 
the $2,500 net-income bracket, if they are married, and single 
persons in the $1,000 bracket, are not receiving large incomes, 
I grant that their incomes are not large. But I contend that, 
in view of the situation in which the Government and the 
country find themselves, it is not unjust to ask citizens who 
are relatively better situated to make some slight contribu- 
tion to meet in part the exigency. 

By reducing the exemptions we would proceed in the direc- 
tion of applying the principle of capacity to pay, because as 
suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
these exemptions are flat exemptions, and, regardless of the 
size of a taxpayer’s income, he is entitled to the deduction 
which is provided in the law as a personal exemption. 
Therefore, the effect of reducing the exemptions would be 
to lift the entire income of every taxpayer who pays any 
taxes at all into higher brackets. 

For example, a married person, as I have said, with no 
dependents, and entitled to the earned-income credit, if he 
had an income of $2,500, would, under this amendment, pay 
$10. But a taxpayer receiving $10,000 net income, if this 
amendment were adopted, would pay $45 additional tax, and 
a person with a million dollars income would pay $380 addi- 
tional tax. In other words, the person with a $10,000 income 
would pay 4% times as much increase in tax, and the person 
with a million dollars net income would pay 38 times as 
much as the individual first mentioned in these examples. 

As I have stated on several occasions, I believe in the 
theory that every citizen should contribute to the support of 
his Government. I believe that is a part of civic responsi- 
bility. But I also recognize that we cannot carry that 
principle to the point where it costs more to collect the tax 
than the amount of revenue derived therefrom. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has suggested 
that I ought to screw up my courage. Mr. President, I have 
been butting my head against the stone wall of resistance to 
increased taxes now for the past several years. I have never 
been able to have either one of these amendments agreed to, 
and therefore I realize the futility of attempting to reduce 
the exemptions more than is provided in the amendment. 

There is another argument, and one which I think is im- 
portant in connection with broadening the income-tax base, 
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and that is that it contributes to the stability of income. 
The British tax base is very much broader than ours. They 
have a personal exemption for single persons of $500 and 
for married persons of $900. They collect 31.5 percent of 
all their revenue from graduated taxation. We collect ap- 
proximately 7.5 percent from graduated taxation. The Brit- 
ish Government and British citizens have been through 
periods of decline and rise in economic activities in their 
country during this economic crisis, but they have experi- 
enced no such wide fluctuation in the yield from their income 
tax as we have. 

It is clear from the British experience that to the extent 
we broaden the base, just to that extent we tend to provide 
stability of revenue. If we are to maintain the system of 
graduated taxes levied in accordance with the ability of the 
taxpayer to pay, we must provide that the yield shall be as 
regular and as even as possible. Otherwise, when we slip 
into a period of economic decline, and the tax based on 
ability to pay does not provide revenue, and shrinks tre- 
mendously, then the Government will be driven to levy taxes 
which are not predicated upon the principle of ability to pay. 

I do not think there is any better example of that than 
the experience through which we have passed. In 1932 our 
revenue shrank tremendously, although the rates were two 
and a half times higher, generally speaking, than they were 
in 1929. In other words, unless the tax base is broadened 
the incomes shrink in the upper brackets, and even drastic 
increases in rates will not rectify the situation created by a 
tremendous decline in the yield of the tax. 

Mr. President, I hope I shall live to see the day when all 
our taxes are based upon the principle of ability to pay. 
As I have said several times in the course of the debate on 
this bill, and on bills in the past, those who believe in the 
principle of ability to pay are a long way short of their goal. 
We are now collecting approximately 60 percent of our 
internal revenue from excise and hidden taxes, which violate 
the principle of ability to pay, and which fall heaviest upon 
those who have to spend the entire amount of their income. 
But we shall never be relieved of excise and nuisance taxes 
until we provide revenue which will make it possible to repeal 
those taxes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Why should a man who has an income of 
$10,000, another with an income of $20,000, and another 
with an income of $50,000, have the same exemptions that 
are given to a man with an income of $1,000 or $2,500? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. From time to time suggestions have 
been made to me of various devices which might be utilized 
to create a diminishing exemption; so to speak; but other 
tax experts with whom I have consulted have indicated that 
such devices are not practicable. 

Mr. GLASS. I cannot see why. I do not think a man 
who has a $10,000 income should be given the same exemp- 
tion as a man who has only a $2,000 income. I think we 
ought to set a figure at which exemptions apply. Of course 
Iam not an expert. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Neither am I. 

Mr. GLASS. Nor are any of the other “experts” experts. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not share the Senator’s opinion 
in that regard. So far as I am concerned, I have great 
respect for the experts on the staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, and I have great respect for 
the experts of the Treasury. I do not share the Senator’s 
feeling. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. While the suggestion of the Senator 
from Virginia itself is quite logical, does not the situation 
equalize itself by reason of increased rates as earnings 
increase? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As I have demonstrated by exam- 
ples, the reduction of exemptions forces taxpayers in 
brackets above the exemption line to pay increased taxes 
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greater in proportion to the taxes which would be imposed 
upon the new taxpayers brought in by reducing the exemp- 
tion. In other words, the entire income tends to be brought 
into a higher bracket or a higher effective rate, so to speak. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. As I understand, the exemp- 
tions do not apply to, and are not deducted from, the caleu- 
lation of the surtax. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; but the whole income is subject 
to the normal tax. Therefore, if the exemption were reduced 
$500, a taxpayer who now has a net income of $10,000, and 
now pays a tax on $10,000, under a $2,500 exemption, if he 
is a married person with no dependents, would pay $45 more 
tax, which is four and a half times the amount which would 
be required of the person who now has an income fully 
exempted—namely, $2,500—but who would be required to pay 
a tax on the difference between $2,000 and $2,500 if the 
amendment were agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. My point is that there is no 
deduction by way of exemption from the base on which the 
surtax is calculated. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, The surtax bracket starts 
wherever Congress determines to start it. We now have a 
surtax bracket starting at $4,000, whereas the amendment 
which I offered, and which the Senate has just rejected, pro- 
vided for starting the surtax bracket at $3,000. 

In the situation which now confronts us, I believe the 
amendment under discussion is entirely justified. I believe 
the citizens who are the direct and indirect beneficiaries of 
the various programs which the Government has carried on 
in the present crisis would be willing to come forward and 
make a small additional contribution in order that the credit 
of the Government might be protected. Compared with the 
citizens who have been stripped of everything they had, the 
new taxpayers who would be added to the tax system by the 
amendment are relatively so much better off than other cit- 
izens that I do not believe the contribution required—namely, 
of $4 in the case of a single person and $10 in the case of a 
married person with no dependents—is excessive. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree entirely with the two 
fundamental principles stated by the able Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE]. I agree that every citizen 
should contribute to his Government by way of taxes. I 
agree also that taxes should be laid in accordance with the 
principle of the ability to pay. If I felt that the proposed 
amendment, based upon the principle of ability to pay, were 
equitable under all the circumstances, I should, of course, 
not oppose it. 

However, we are operating under a mixed system of taxa- 
tion. If the income tax were the only tax, there would be 
no argument against the proposal. I maintain that the 
citizen with an $800 income and the family with a $2,000 
income are already paying more than their equitable propor- 
tion of taxes for the maintenance of the Government. 

Leaving out of consideration the fact, which we all know 
to be true, that a vast number of taxes which we lay at a 
certain incident are finally passed on to those in the lower 
rounds of the economic ladder, and taking into consideration 
the system of taxation which we now have, we find that the 
man with an income of $800 a year, or the family with an 
income of $2,000 a year, are now paying far more than their 
equitable proportion of taxes, and they know that they are 
paying it. 

The Twentieth Century Fund has made a very thorough 
study and examination of this subject. They report that a 
workingman who earns $1,000 a year pays, on the average, 
$190 to $200 in the way of concealed taxes. In New York 
such a tax represents 19 percent of his income. A family 
which has an income of $2,000 a year pays $359 a year in 
taxes, which amounts to about 20 percent of the income of 
the family, according to the calculation. 

A study of the situation will disclose that those upon 
whom the proposed tax would fall are already paying more 
than their equitable proportion of taxes for the mainte- 
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nance of the Government. The proposal is not merely that 
of levying an income tax but levying an income tax to be 
added to the taxes already being paid by those who would 
be affected. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. The Congress is responsible for that situa- 
tion, because it has never reduced the high protective tariff 
n een 

uy. 

Mr. BORAH. Congress is responsible for all taxes. It is 
also responsible for not taking off the nuisance taxes and 
other taxes prior to the time it is proposed to levy an addi- 
tional income tax. But that is not the fault of the citizen. 
He cannot answer for that situation. He must pay the tax 
provided for by Congress; and under the present system of 
taxation provided by Congress, he is paying far more than 
his equitable proportion of taxes at the present time. 

Mr. GLASS. It does no harm occasionally to remind 
Congress of its duty. 

Mr. BORAH. No. I have no objection to the reminder. 

Mr. GLASS. And it would do no harm to remind the 
Democratic Party of its duty and its pledge to reduce the 
tariff, which it has never done. The Democratic Party has 
never written a sentence in modification of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff law, although the party denounced the law 
from every platform in the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think it will hurt the party to 
say that, I do not think the party will pay any attention 
5 it. But that does not prevent the statement from being 

e. 

It is often said that the people of this country ought to 
be tax- conscious at all times. That is to say, if there were 
a greater consciousness of taxpaying, there would be more 
rebellion upon the part of the taxpayers, and the Congress 
would respond to the principle which the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has invoked. 

But the fact is that the principle has not yet had its effect, 
and we are proposing to levy a tax prior to the time of re- 
je Ua the aha en. of taxes which now constitute a 
greater percentage o eir income than the taxes 
to be levied. oar 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. e UH 

Mr. e eee Mt aye ie position is that the small 
man ought- no ed until he is 
a ) unconscious. 

Mr. BORAH. That is coming to be true very rapidly. 

The New York Times, in discussing the question of taxa- 
tion sometime ago—not arguing this particular question 
but rather discussing the theory sometimes advanced that 
only the rich pay the expenses of government—said, speak- 
ing of the poorer classes: 


pays a Federal tax (imposed the 
Government at some point along the line of manufacture. and 
distribution) on the package of chewing gum and the tube of 
shaving cream for which he shops during his lunch hour; on the 
soap with which he washes his hands when his day’s work is 
done; on the radio set with which he listens to his favorite broad- 
cast before dinner— 


On the subject of the reduction of taxation, I suppose 
Claughter]— 
on the mechanical refrigerator which has cooled his drinking water; 


on the ticket he buys for a neighborhood movie after dinner (if it 
costs him more than 40 cents), and on the deck of cards with 
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which he plays a game of solitaire when he comes home. And the 
total of all these small but omnipresent taxes paid by him and 
his fellow citizens to the National Government is much larger 
than the amount it receives from all the income taxes it imposes, 


Who pays the taxes? 

Mr. GLASS, But we are not now considering tariff taxes; 
we are afraid to do that. What the Senator has said relates 
to tariff taxes. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but they are taxes. 

Mr. GLASS. I know they are taxes, but we are not now 
considering tariff taxes. 

Mr. BORAH. And perhaps we never will. 

Mr. GLASS. We are afraid to do it; we have turned over 
unconstitutionally to a minor officer of the United States 
Government—— 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator does not know how thoroughly 
I agree with him in that respect. I expressed that view 
when the authority was being granted. 

Mr. GLASS. The authority to make treaties without their 
submission to the Senate of the United States, as the Con- 
stitution requires. 

Mr. BORAH. I am in thorough accord with the Senator, 
but that does not help the individual who is paying more 
taxes than he ought to pay under the present system of 
taxation. 

Mr. GLASS. But we ought to help him. 


Mr. BORAH. Whenever the Senator brings his party . 


around to the point where it will remove these nuisance 
taxes, and where it will remove these tariff taxes, then I will 
stand for the proposal of the able Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GLASS. I am pretty much alone in my party. 
[Laughter. ] i 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I thought, and that is the 
reason why I am not willing to wait. I[Laughter. ] 

Mr. President, there is another proposition involved. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has spoken of that large class of 
people who have been stripped of all their means and are 
living on the charity of the Government. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a man having a family and an income of $2,000 a year 
cannot have any enjoyment above the bare necessities of 
life, if, indeed, he can get through on that. A man with an 
income of $2,000 a year who has a family is constantly 
fighting against the loss of his home or the loss of that which 
contributes to the comfort of his home, and is constantly 
living in sight of the poverty line. 

Dr. Moulton, in his review of his volume on that. subject, 
Says: 

Families having incomes of $2,500 a year or less spend practi- 
cally all their income for bare necessities. 

I do not think that it is wise economically, that it is just, 
that it is equitable to levy a tax at a place where it subtracts 
from the bare necessities of life. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Perhaps the Senator has already 
answered this question. If he has, I will not ask him to re- 
peat what he has said about it. If he has not, I should like to 
ask him if it is not true that those in the lower brackets, as 
contemplated by the amendment that is now pending, in 
proportion to their ability and their wealth and their owner- 
ship of property, already pay to all local subdivisions of gov- 
ernment a larger proportion of taxes than is really their 
just share? 

Mr. BORAH. I have so contended. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then I will not ask the Senator to repeat 
what he has said. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, furthermore, Dr. Moulton in 
this article says that these families are practically without 
the conveniences of life; and since even in 1929 there were 
almost 20,000,000 such families, and since 20,000,000 families 
constitute approximately 70 percent of the total population, 
it is evident that almost three-quarters of the population 
were without the conveniences of life. 

It is also said, Mr. President—1I read this in a very learned 
editorial the other day—that the great savings accounts, 
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supposed to be made up of the savings of the poor, indicate 
beyond question their ability to contribute a small share 
toward the expenses of the Government. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to whom do these large savings accounts belong? I 
doubt if one-half of 1 percent belongs to families having 
incomes under $2,500 a year. We know from investigation 
by the Brookings Institution that of the $15,000,000,000 in 
savings accounts in the United States 2.3 percent of the 
minority of the population having incomes in excess of 
$10,000 owned those savings accounts to the extent of 
$9,000,000,000. In other words, the entire savings account, in 
my opinion, is owned and controlled by those who have an 
income in excess of $2,500 a year. Those in that income 
class are not saving; they cannot save, A man cannot at 
this time take a family through the year on $2,000 and save 
anything, and if sickness overtakes him he is far behind at 
the end of the year. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that I desire to continue the 
discussion. I am unable to vote for the amendment because 
I think it is inequitable. I think when we consider the amount 
of taxes which the poor now pay it is evident that they are 
mps supporting the Government to the extent of their ability 

pay. 

Mr. President, may I say that this proposition has been be- 
fore the Congress since the consideration of the first income- 
tax bill after the adoption of the income-tax amendment to 
the Constitution in 1913? A reference to the debate upon 
that occasion will disclose that the subject was debated at 
great length and it has been discussed since from time to time. 
I know that the able Senator from Wisconsin believes in the 
principle. He has shown great tenacity of purpose and great 
courage in urging it, which he would not do if he did not sin- 
cerely, of course, believe it. But it is equally true that some 
of us, from the first consideration of the proposal in 1913, 
have contended that, under our mixed system of taxation, it 
is unjust and inequitable to levy an income tax upon those 
who are now paying out of proportion to the taxes to the 
Government. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not also true that the small 
income-tax payer pays the larger bulk of consumption and 
tariff duties, excise and other indirect taxes, and so forth? 
In other words, a gallon of gasoline will not carry the mil- 
lionaire any farther than it will carry the day laborer. The 
day laborer pays just as much per gallon of gasoline to 
carry him a mile or two as does the man with the large 
income. 

Mr. BORAH. That is correct. And the millionaire does 
not eat so very much more food than does the poorer man. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very little. 

Mr. BORAH. And he does not drink any more beer than 
does the poor man, who pays a 5-cent tax every time he buys 
a bottle of beer. Such taxes fall unequally upon the poorer 
class. 

I said in 1913: 

I understand that the Senator who offers the amendment does 
not propose to have a roll call upon it; therefore, I wish to say just 
a word on the subject. 

The subject under consideration was an amendment offered 
by the then Senator from New York, Mr. Root, proposing to 
reduce the income-tax exemption at that time to $1,000. 

As I understand the amendment, it reduces the exemption in 
the bill from $3,000 down to $1,000. I desire to go on record as 
being opposed to the amendment. As I have discussed the matter 
heretofore, I shall not state at length why I am opposed to it. 
Suffice it to say that in this country, with its mixed system of taxa- 
tion, in my opinion, the man with $1,000 income is now paying 
far beyond his proportion of taxes to the Government. 

That has been my view, and the more I have investigated 
and the more others who are more capable of investigating 
have furnished the facts, my view has been confirmed. I can 
reach but one conclusion and that is that the man with these 
small incomes is already paying the full proportion of the 
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burden of government. Had I more time at my disposal I 
would be pleased to discuss this matter in its relation to the 
most fundamental of all questions just now, and that is the 
building up of purchasing power. Suffice to say that when 
you tax incomes already insufficient to provide the bare 
necessities of life you inevitably reduce purchasing power. 
These families must deny themselves many things which 
they would like to have and in the interest of comfort and 
health should have. Under this proposal they must still 
further deny themselves. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr, President, I desire to say a 
very few words about the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

We hear a great deal about nuisance taxes. I know of no 
greater nuisance to the small taxpayer than to have to make 
out an income-tax report. I desire to call the attention to 
the small amount of money the amendment would raise and 
the large number of persons whom it would affect without 
bringing any adequate return to the Government. 

The Senator from Wisconsin says his amendment would 
produce about $60,000,000 in revenue; but only about one- 
tenth of that amount, or approximately $6,000,000, would 
come from new taxpayers. In other words, 90 percent of it 
would be paid by persons who are already making income-tax 
returns, by reason of the greater amount of income upon 
which they would be taxed, because of the lower exemption. 

To force a million and a half or more individuals to make 
cut tax returns, levying upon each one of them a tax of 
from two to three dollars per person, seems to me to be 
putting a large number of persons to a great deal of trouble 
with very little consequent benefit to the Government of the 
United States. 

As the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] has pointed out, 
these persons are already bearing a heavy tax burden. They 
are tax conscious, They are paying their cities, their coun- 
ties, and their States real-estate taxes. In my State they 
are paying a 3-cent sales tax upon everything they buy. 
I do not think there is anything sound in the contention 
that such persons are unaware of the fact that they are 
burdened by the government of the State and the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 personal income-tax re- 
turns are filed each year. By adopting the amendment we 
should add much to the burden of the work in the Treasury 
Department. There would be from a million and a half to 
two million more returns. About 250,000 of those making 
such returns would pay no tax whatever. The remainder, 
between a million and a half and two million, would pay a 
very small amount. 

It seems to me it would be illogical, and of no benefit to 
the Government, to require these persons to make returns 
when the net result would be only six or seven million dollars 
of revenue. I say to the Senator from Wisconsin that he 
would accomplish approximately the same result, so far as 
revenue is concerned, by applying a slightly higher rate to 
the income-tax payers who are already required to make 
returns; but it would be utter folly to force almost 2,000,000 
additional persons to make returns when the net result 
would be approximately six to seven million dollars in rev- 
enue to the Treasury of the United States, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is with some embarrass- 
ment and hesitation that I take the floor in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE]. I realize how honestly and courageously he has 
studied this question for several years, and how conscientious 
he is in advocating the amendment. Were the subject an en- 
tirely new one, I think I should hesitate indeed before raising 
my voice in opposition to the amendment; but, as I see the 
matter, the amendment is unjust and unfair to a large class 
of persons who are now just on the verge of becoming 
dependent. 

If this were the only form of taxation inflicted upon our 
people, I should feel differently about it. If the persons who 


would be called on to pay the additional tax were now free 
from the payment of tax, I should be in favor of the amend- 
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ment; but we ought to consider things as they are, and not 
as we would wish them to be. 

The truth is that while in theory, so far as the income tax 
alone is concerned, there would be no injustice in the proposal. 
Other taxes are levied upon the persons who now do not pay 
any income tax which are much greater in proportion if we 
consider ability to pay, as I think we ought todo. Therefore, 
subjecting these poor persons to an income tax is an injustice 
that in no way and in no degree applies to persons who are 
in the higher income brackets. If, in our other methods of 
taxation they were treated in the same way that this amend- 
ment would treat them, then again I could support the 
amendment; but everybody knows they are not so treated. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask the Senator from Nebraska if it is 
not true that the States which have income-tax laws derive 
most of their money from the lower brackets. They do not 
graduate the taxes to a very high point. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think, as a rule, that is true of all the 
States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. This additional load, therefore, would 
fall on that general class of persons. 

Mr. NORRIS. The persons who would be affected by this 
amendment are already obliged to pay State income taxes 


i their States have such taxes. 


The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] read an editorial 
from some newspaper which told very forcefully how these 
persons are now taxed. It seems to:me the writer of the 
editorial might well have added that the infant is born into 
a system of taxation which taxes his cradle when he comes 
into the world, everything he eats, everything he uses, and 
everything he looks at, outside of the landscapes of nature, 
through his whole life; and when he dies of old age every 
nail in the coffin in which he is buried, every bit of lumber 
in it, every particle of paint upon it, is taxed; and that tax 
is just as high for the pauper as it is for the millionaire. 
There is not any difference. 

We all know that the poor man who has an income of 
$2,500 a year, with a family, has to pay as high a tax upon 
a loaf of bread as though he were a millionaire. The little 
boy whose parents have an income of only $2,500 a year 
has to pay the same tax upon the knife with which he plays 
and which he carries in his pocket, or the little pair of shoes 
he wears, as though he were the child of a man whose income 
is $10,000,000 a year. There is not any justice in that kind 
of tax if we consider ability to pay as a reason for levying 
a tax. So the members of the class that would be taxed 
by this amendment are already taxed beyond their ability 
to pay when considered in comparison with the tax levied 
upon everybody else. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there is no justice in passing 
the hat, as it were, among poor persons to make contributions 
of two, three, and four dollars each in order to raise the 
$60,000,000 which this amendment would produce. 

It seems to me perfectly plain that the man whose income 
is now lower than that upon which the Federal Government 
levies an income tax is more distressed and has greater hard- 
ships in connection with the taxes he has to pay than any 
other class of our people. The married man with an income 
of $2,500, with a family to support, cannot now maintain 
them on a fair standard of living and protect his wife and 
his children and himself from the hardships that always come 
to abject poverty; and he is in no condition to contribute the 
money that would be taken from him if this amendment 
were agreed to. 

Suppose such a man has sickness in his family—and sick- 
ness is not exceptional, it comes to most families—what hap- 
pens to him then? He is living now with barely enough to sus- 
tain himself and his family, to clothe them decently, and to 
send his children to school. Sickness comes; he falls behind. 
Gradually he becomes a pauper, although he may be willing 
and anxious to support himself and his family by the work 
of his hands. I cannot see any justice in this. It would be 
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an injustice to the man who cannot afford the additional 
burden which this would place upon him. 

It is said that the contribution would be small, and that is 
true, but the payment of $4 or $10 by such a family means 
a burden and a hardship which the man with an income of 
$25,000 or a million dollars would not feel, and would not 
even know about, unless it were brought specifically to his 
attention. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the exemptions under 
the Federal income-tax law are as low as they ought to be. 
If I had my own way about it, I would raise them slightly. 
The idea that a man ought to be tax-conscious, so that he 
may realize the difficulties, the expense, and the trials of 
running a government, and may feel as though he were a part 
of the Government, does not apply in this case. It has no ap- 
plication whatever, because this amendment would levy a tax 
upon the man who is already taxed almost to death. The 
excise tax, the sales tax, the indirect and the hidden taxes 
aman is compelled to pay in order to live, place a burden 
upon him, and it is just as great a hardship to tax him when 
he does not know as to let him know that he is being taxed. 

It is said that these taxes are paid without people even 
knowing it. They know there is a hardship. They may 
not know that the price of this item or that item is raised 
by reason of some form of taxation, but they know the burden 
is there. To rob a man in the dark, while he is blindfolded, 
and take $5 from him when he has $10 in his pocket is just 
as great a crime as though he knew he was being robbed 
of $5. He may not know it and he may never find it out, 
but the burden on him as the result is just as great in one 
case as in the other. 

I think, therefore, that the amendment ought to be re- 
jected. I believe that under our existing system it has no 
place, when we consider it on the basis of what is just and 
unjust and what is fair and unfair. It is a hardship upon 
those who cannot afford to bear it, and, taken in connection 
with all the other taxes which the poor man must pay, it is 
not taxation according to ability to pay. The poor man has 
no ability to pay any taxes, and it is not fair to levy this 
tax upon him. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I wish to say just a 
few additional words upon the amendment prior to the vote 
upon it. 

I regard the crisis which now confronts the Government 
as more serious than any crisis which has been created by 
any war in which our country has been involved since it 
was established. Defeat of the effort under the democratic 
process to meet the problems of modern industrialism which 
are involved in this crisis will be more serious than the 
loss from any war, or all the wars in which our country 
has been engaged. 

During the World War we reduced the exemptions. We 
did not hesitate to tax citizens during the war in accord- 
ance with their ability to pay. Eventually the United States, 
like every other great industrial country, in the post-war 
crisis will come to the point where it must decide whether 
it is going to maintain the credit of the Government or 
whether it is going into uncontrolled infiation. God forbid 
that time should ever come in this country, but if it should, 
the people for whom the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH] 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Brown] have been pleading will be 
the ones who will be stripped of everything they have. In 
a situation of that kind we do not need to worry about the 
“smart” money, for it will take advantage of an uncon- 
trolled inflation; but those who have a real stake in the 
maintenance. of the democratic process are the ones who 
will suffer in such an eventuality. 

Great as is the credit of this Government we cannot go on 
indefinitely paying out huge sums of money and not pro- 
viding any revenue to repay it. As an advocate early in 
this economic crisis of large measures to meet it, I have said 
consistently all along that we must face the problem of tax- 
ation. Congress has refused to face it, and now in the ninth 
year of the economic crisis it refuses again to face it. 
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Something has been said about indirect or hidden excise 
taxes. I am as much opposed to such taxes, and the prin- 
ciple upon which they are based, as is any man in this 
Chamber. But after having served on the Committee on 
Finance for a number of years I am convinced that we will 
never get rid of those excise taxes, in an economic crisis of 
this magnitude, until we provide revenue from other sources 
with which to replace them. Therefore, I contend that we 
are justified in asking people who are relatively better situ- 
ated to make a small contribution, and, as I said before, in 
the case of a married person with no dependents it would be 
only $10 a year, or less than a dollar a month. We now give 
an exemption of $400 for each child up to 18 years of age, 
and the amendment proposes to raise the exemption age to 
20 years, so to give the parents a period of 2 years more in 
which to educate the children. 

The Senator from Nebraska spoke about the families. If 
there are two dependents in a family the amendment would 
not result in their paying any taxes if they have a net income 
of $2,500. 

The Senator from Michigan stated that we were going to 
require the very small income group to submit returns, and 
that it would burden the Treasury to handle the returns. 
He is not correct. The returns would not require audit and 
study. ‘They would be very simple returns, merely state- 
ments of very simple facts, and at a glance the Internal 
Revenue Department could ascertain whether or not they 
had been correctly computed. 

I submit, therefore, that we have a choice between whether 
we are to impose taxes in accordance with ability to pay 
or are to continue the inequitable system of taxation which 
has prevailed in this country for 25 years, and which has now 
become so inequitable that 60 percent of the internal revenue 
is collected through hidden and excise taxes which violate 
the principle of the ability of the taxpayer to carry the 
burden. N 

I realize that anyone who proposes to increase taxes is 
espousing an unpopular cause, but I take this position be- 
cause I am convinced that it is in the interest of the rank 
and file of the people of the Nation, for whom I have a deep 
sympathy, that the democratic process and that the credit 
of the Government should be maintained. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 336, it is proposed to 
strike out lines 24 to 25 and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(D) Hempseed, 1.24 cents per pound; perilla seed, 1.38 cents 
per pound; kapok seed, 2 cents per pound; rapeseed, 2 cents per 
pound; and sesame seed, 1.18 cents per pound. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, for the purpose of hay- 
ing the amendment considered, I shall raise no objection to 
its going to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, several Senators have 
already spoken to me about certain amendments which they 
have proposed. I have gone over those amendments with 
the Treasury experts. Those amendments will not lead to 
any discussion. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. MINTON] 
has proposed an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has a memorandum 
on his desk containing a list of Senators who desire to be 
recognized. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BO] has 
asked to be recognized and to be heard now. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Mississippi. . 
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Mr. HARRISON. I ask that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Minton] may offer his amendment, which the Treasury 
experts have gone over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield the floor for that purpose? 

Mr, BILBO. I have an amendment which I should like 
to have considered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

Mr. BILBO. I send forward an amendment to the pend- 
ing measure and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 338, after line 23, it is proposed 
to insert the following new section: 

Sec. 703. Tax on nuts. 

Section 601 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, is 
further amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 


5 

“(9) Nuts (except coconuts), not shelled, 10 cents per pound; 
shelled, 20 cents per pound. No allowance shall be made for dirt 
or other impurities in nuts of any kind, shelled or unshelled, 
and a mixture of two or more kinds of nuts shall bear the highest 
rate of tax applicable = R of the components. The tax on 


subject to the provisions of subsection (b) (4) of section 601 
(prohibiting drawback) or section 629 (relating to expiration of 
taxes). The Secretary is authorized to prescribe all necessary 
regulations for the enforcement of the provisions of this 


paragraph.” 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I did not hear what the 
amendment was. I should like to hear it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is an amendment proposing a 
tax on nuts. [Laughter.] 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, before I prepared this amend- 
ment I had not been advised that the Finance Committee 
-had agreed not to permit any tariff measures to be attached 
to this bill, but I had the amendment printed, because I 
wanted to put it in the Recorp and to offer some observations 
about the need of just such a tariff measure. 

In the South there are invested at this time over two and 
a half billion dollars in the pecan industry. The latest sta- 
tistics I have show that the State of Texas produces annually 
between 45,000,000 and 50,000,000 pounds of pecans, Okla- 
homa between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 pounds; Georgia be- 
tween 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 pounds, Mississippi between 
6,000,000 and 9,000,000 pounds, and other Southern States 
in smaller quantities. This does not include the nuts that 
are produced in other parts of our common country, espe- 
cially in California, where are grown walnuts, almonds, and 
filberts. 

I wish to introduce in the Recorp at this point and make 
a part of my remarks, a table showing the wholesale nut 
prices from the fiscal year 1926-27 up to the fiscal year 
1936-37. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

Wholesale nut prices} fiscal years 1926-27 to 1936-37 


objection, it is so 


[Cents per pound] 
Medium 
Who! 
Pecan whole 
Year halves | Brazil | Cashew 


% ⁰:2— 


SSSS8888888 
ERBRERESSAS 
BERSKSRETIS 


1 Data for years 1926-27 through 1935-36 taken from published wholesale 
lists of Habicht-Braun & Co., New York. Data for 1936-37 extracted from New 
York Journal of Commerce. 
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Mr. BILBO. By reference to this tabulation it will be 


found that in the fiscal year 1926-27 the price of shelled 


pecans was 72 cents a pound, and that the price dropped 
until in the fiscal year 1936-37 it had gone down to 42 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. President, in the period from the fiscal year 1924—25 
through the fiscal year 1935-36 the production of shelled 
pecans, almonds, walnuts, and filberts increased from 
38,244,000 pounds to 89,915,000 pounds. There were im- 
ported into this country in the fiscal year 1935-36 62,715,000 
pounds of Brazil nuts from Brazil, South America, and 
cashew nuts from British India. In the fiscal year 1936-37 
the price of the Brazilian nuts was 31 cents a pound, and 
the price of the cashew nuts was 26 cents a pound. At that 
same time the-pecans were selling for 42 cents a pound. 

The duty on cashew nuts from British India was at that 
time only 2 cents a pound. Just recently the tariff on 
Brazil nuts has been reduced to three-fourths of a cent a 
pound for unshelled nuts and 2% cents for shelled nuts. 
That is a 50-percent reduction in the tariff duty on Brazil 
nuts, which has been brought about by one of our trade 
sre pos: negotiated through the office of the Secretary 
of 5 

In 1936, 30,119,000 pounds of Brazil nuts were imported 
from Brazil. In 1929, 4,000,000 pounds of cashew nuts were 
imported into this country. The importation of nuts has 
increased annually until today, with the 30,000,000 pounds of 
Brazil nuts from Brazil, we have now an importation into this 
country, practically duty free, of 62,000,000 pounds of nuts. 

In the fiscal year 1927-28 cashew nuts were selling in this 
country for 57 cents a pound, and in the fiscal year 1936-37 
they were selling for 26 cents a pound. 

The point I am making is that with the two and one-half 
billion dollars invested in the pecan industry in the South, 
with several hundred million dollars invested by farmers in 
California and in other States of the Union, it is unfair 
to the producers of this great American-grown product to 
let this country be flooded with the cheap cashew nut from 
British India, practically duty-free, paying a duty of only 
2 cents a pound, and the Brazil nuts paying only three- 
quarters of a cent a pound. Thirty million pounds of those 
nuts are flooding this country. The great State of Texas 
is producing 50,000,000 pounds of nuts, Oklahoma 25,000,000 
pounds, and the other Southern States from two or three 
million to ten million pounds each. There is a large invest- 
ment in California in the production of almonds, English 
walnuts, and filberts. With all that American investment, 
it is not right for Congress to allow a great industry to be 
sacrificed and crucified just because we are not willing to put 
a small duty of 10 or 12 cents a pound on nuts that come 
in from the cheap-labor sections of the world. 

Mr. President, it takes years to develop an orchard of 
pecans or walnuts. It takes from 8 to 12 years before a 
paper-shell pecan orchard reaches the commercial stage of 
production. It is not right that Congress should sit idly 
by and allow these millions of dollars of investment by 
farmers in an American industry destroyed because of the 
refusal of the Congress to take up the question of tariff and 
protect a great infant industry. 

Since the Finance Committee, however, ruled that it will 
not entertain any tariff amendments, I am going to with- 
draw the amendment I have offered. I merely wanted to 
put these observations in the Recorp and direct the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the country to the great injustice 
that it being done to an American industry. If the same 
thing were being done to some industry in New England, 
engaged in making shoes or saddles or hats or bonnets or 
clothing, those representing the industry would come to 
Congress and cry for a tariff to protect that American in- 
dustry. But the industry I speak of covers many parts of 
our common country, and yet nothing is being done to 
protect it. 

In my immediate section of the country a farmer invested 
$80,000 in setting out-an orchard of paper-shell pecans, and 
about the time the orchard reached the producing age, as 
the result of the great flood of foreign nuts into this coun- 
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try, he was obliged to charge off his whole investment as a 
loss, and leave the orchard to grow up into weeds and 
briars. He sustained a complete loss of the entire $80,000 
he had invested in that orchard. 

I remember the time when pecans were selling at any- 
where from 40 to 60 or 75 cents a pound. Today one is for- 
tunate if he can get 9 or 10 cents a pound for the finest 
paper-shell pecans that grow in this country. 

I ask Senators to give thought to this question, and when 
appropriate legislation is pending before Congress let us do 
something to protect this great industry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi 
withdraws his amendment. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
MINTON]. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 
ment which I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 304, in line 13, after the 
word “indebtedness”, it is proposed to insert the following: 
including preferred stock containing therein contractual obligations 
enforceable by the holders of such stock for the retirement of the 
same on a fixed date. 


Mr. HARRISON. That amendment is acceptable to go to 
conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair now recognizes the 
Senator from California [Mr. McApoo]. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I desire to submit a short 
amendment relating to fish meal and fish scrap. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will offer it, I will agree 
to let it go to conference. 

Mr. McADOO. I send the amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from California will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 335, after line 17, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Fish meal, fish scrap, marine animal meal, and marine animal 
scrap, 4% cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, which I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 347, between lines 8 and 9, it 
is proposed to insert the following new section: 

Src. 712. Use of mechanical devices in collection of certain taxes. 

Title VIII of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended, is amended 
by adding after section 808 the following new section: 

“Sec. 809. Under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, the taxes imposed under titles 
V and VIII of this act, as amended, may be collected by the use 
of accounting, registering, and metering devices, in cases in which 
the Commissioner deems their use advisable, and, when so used, 
the devices, the impressions made thereby, and the operation 
thereof shall be subject to all penal and other provisions of law 
relating to payment or collection of internal-revenue taxes.” 


Mr. HARRISON. There is no objection to that amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I submit an amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. RADCLIFFE] will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 150, after line 24, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Sec. 122. Gain or Loss to a Corporation From Purchase and 
Retirement of Its Own Obligations. 

(a) In computing net income under this title, no gain or loss 
shall be recognized to a corporation from the purchase and retire- 
ment by such corporation of its own obligations at less or more 
than the par or face value of such obligations. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall apply only to trans- 
83 ie therein consummated during the calendar years 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have talked to the 
Treasury officials with regard to this amendment. The 
5 Officials helped to draft it. I have no objection 

t. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. The 
amendment is in connection with a matter which was can- 
vassed very thoroughly in the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 141, after line 10, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

(h) For the purposes of this title, any amount received by a 
taxpayer from the United States in respect of a claim against 
the United States involving the acquisition of property and re- 
maining unpaid for more than 15 years shall be treated as received 
upon the sale of a capital asset consummated on the date of 
such receipt. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. I am 
offering this amendment at the request of the Grange. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 336, line 25, after the semi- 
colon it is proposed to insert: “tapioca flour, 134 cents per 
pound; and sago flour, 134 cents per pound.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New York brings up a matter which 
will require discussion. A moment ago I accepted an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from California [Mr. McApool], 
with regard to fish meal and fish scrap. The amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York in connection with 
tapioca has to do purely with a tariff matter. I hope the 
Senator will not insist on it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I must make some re- 
marks about my amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator withhold his amend- 
ment until we can dispose of some other amendments which 
the Treasury Department has examined, and to which it has 
no objection? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is agreeable to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York 
withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and myself, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York on behalf of himself and the Senator 
from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 337, line 10, after the word 
“substitutes” and the period, it is proposed to insert “or 
lubricating oil.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection to that amendment 
going to conference. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I offer a group of amend- 
ments relating to the same subject, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated so that they may be explained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments offered by the 
Senator from Nevada will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 326, line 11, it is proposed to 
strike out “1939” and insert 1938.“ 

On page 328, line 3, it is proposed to strike out “1939” and 
insert “1938.” 

On page 331, line 12, it is proposed to strike out “1938” and 
insert “1937.” 

On page 332, line 25, it is proposed to strike out “1939” and 
insert “1938.” 

On page 333 it is proposed to strike out section 603. 

On page 328, line 2, it is proposed to strike out “3 years” 
and insert “2 years.” 

On page 328, line 17, it is proposed to strike out “3 years” 
and insert “2 years.” 
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On page 329, line 19, it is proposed to strike out “3 years” 
and insert “2 years.” 

On page 330, line 1, it is proposed to strike out “3 years” 
and insert “2 years.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not desire to speak for 
longer than an hour on the amendments which I have 
offered. I can probably finish within 5 minutes. 

The amendments which I have offered are not pro forma 
amendments. I have no desire to have them go to con- 
ference unless they will be considered on their merits there. 

The amendments which I have offered deal with the 
capital-stock tax. It is perfectly proper to have a tax on 
capital stock which measures the value of property. The law 
provides for a tax of $1 on every $1,000 worth of capital 
stock. 

The question is, What is the value of capital stock? To- 
day the capital stock of nearly every company in the country 
is subnormal and away below par. That situation is the 
result of the depression, of course; but the Treasury De- 
partment is unwilling to allow yearly valuations of capital 
stock, because, it is said, the Treasury would lose money. 

How would the Treasury lose money? If a company is 
not making money today, during the depression, the value 
of the capital stock is what the public will pay for it. The 
value of the capital stock of a big corporation today, with 
3,000,000 shares of no par value, we will say, is $30. In 
1929 that stock was worth $165 a share. If, within 18 
months, that stock goes up to $80 a share and makes a 
profit based on $80 a share, the corporation has to pay 
excess-profits taxes of 15 percent on such profits over and 
above 10 percent on the value of the stock at $30 a share. 
In other words, the corporation, in addition to paying an 
income tax, must pay a penalty on the excess profits over 
10 percent of the value of $30 a share in 1937. In this case, 
value of the stock is approaching its normal value, but it 
is still less than half of its value in 1929. 

Take the case of a new, small mining corporation with 
2,000,000 shares of stock of no par value. The public says 
that at the start, during the depression, its prospective 
earning power justifies a value of only 10 cents a share, or 
$200,000.. The company is permitted to earn 10 percent 
on the $200,000, or $20,000. If, in 18 months, the stock is 
worth 50 cents a share and can earn 10 percent on that value, 
then the profit on it would be $100,000. The corporation is 
not allowed to earn 10 percent on that valuation. All profits 
above $20,000 are excess profits. The corporation would 
have to pay 15 percent on the $80,000 excess profits because 
it valued its stock in 1937, we will say, at its actual value of 
$200,000, although in 18 months the corporation’s stock has 
increased to a value of $1,000,000 and is earning profits on 
that valuation. 

The only object of an excess-profits tax is to prevent a 
corporation from underestimating the value of its capital 
stock. The Treasury says to the corporation management, 
“If you cheat in valuing your capital stock, if you put it 
down at one-fifth of what it ought to be, then we will get 
the proper revenue back in the form of excess-profits taxes.” 
This penalty was never intended as a revenue producer. It 
was to compel an honest valuation of the stock for revenue 
purposes. 

As a matter of fact, the capital stock of a corporation is 
worth just what the public will pay for it, and no more. 
Ordinarily, the value placed upon the capital stock of a cor- 
poration by the public is based upon the present or prospec- 
tive earning capacity of the corporation. In times of depres- 
sion the property of a corporation is worth very little, be- 
cause it does not earn much, if anything. It does not run 
to full capacity. If the corporation makes a return today 
of the actual value of the stock, and if, in 18 months, the 
value of the stock is doubled, or increased by one-half, the 
corporation is taxed 15 percent on the excess profits over 10 
percent of the value placed upon it today. 

The Treasury will not permit a corporation to amend its 
estimate of value, although the value increases. It will not 
permit another return for 3 years. Why? Because the 
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Treasury hopes to catch some corporation whose property 
has increased in value. It hopes to get revenues by having 
the actual value returned during a depression, and then 
penalizing the corporation on the basis of the real earning 
capacity in prosperous times. 

There is no logic in such a system. The only object of the 
excess-profits penalty is to get a fair valuation of the capital 
stock, so that the Treasury can charge a dollar for each 
$1,000 of value. 

There is no reason why a statement of the value of capital 
stock should not be submitted every year. If too low a value 
is placed upon it, the corporation will have to pay an excess- 
profits tax. But it is unsound to say that a corporation which 
places an honest valuation on its property during a depres- 
sion, when it is earning little or nothing, cannot amend its 
return for 3 years because, forsooth, the Treasury Depart- 
ment would lose some revenue in the form of penalties. 

It seems to be the policy of the Treasury Department to 
get revenues, no matter how it gets them, no matter what 
the result is on business, and no matter what the result is 
on income. It does not seem to appreciate the value of in- 
come for revenue purposes. The Treasury wants the golden 
egg, even if it has to take half of the goose and thus destroy 
any further laying ability. The system is perfectly absurd. 

My amendments propose that instead of causing corpora- 
tions to wait until 1939 to declare the value of their capital 
stock, they may make declarations in 1938, and every 2 years 
thereafter, instead of every 3 years. The amendments permit 
a new valuation on capital stock to be filed every 2 years. 
That is all there is to the amendments. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it was my intention to 
offer an amendment similar to the one offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], and I had intended to say 
a few words in support of it; but the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada expresses my views so clearly that nothing 
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I could say could add any strength or force to the argu- 


ment he has made. I am gratified that his attitude was 
that the Treasury should not be one of searching out some- 
body unjustly in order to secure taxes. The Treasury should 
not act as a sportsman with a game bag engaged in an 
effort to see how much game he may get into the bag. The 
Treasury, in my judgment, should have in mind that citizens 
are paying the taxes; that the Government owns nothing 
except what it takes from the citizens. So it would be un- 
fair, it would not be right, to leave the bill as it is without 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. I 
hope not only that the amendment will go to conference, 


but, more than that, I hope the able chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Finance [Mr. Harrison] will make a determined 
contest to hold the amendment in the bill. 

Never in my 26 years of service in the Senate have I been 
other than a believer in the idea, as I think the Senate will 
admit, that business could take care of itself. It has been 
able until lately, at least, to take care of itself, but the time 
has come—and I repeat what I said so inconclusively yes- 
terday—when we must begin to be fair toward business if 
we expect a recovery in this country. We cannot continue 
to take a policeman’s billet and pound the taxpayer on the 
head if we expect to achieve recovery. If we saw a farmer 
slaughtering his milk cow we would know that he did not 
want milk but wanted beef. We want milk and not beef 
in this tax bill. If we kill the cow, we will not get any milk. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the Senator from Nevada 
and the Senator from Arizona that I made the same kind of 
an argument in the committee which they have made, be- 
cause I am in thorough sympathy with their views on the 
question of the revaluation of the capital stock for purposes 
of taxation. So, along with other members of the com- 
mittee, I wanted to change the date, but we were told by 
the Treasury that it would entail a loss in revenue if the 
amendment were adopted. However, it may go to confer- 
ence; the question will be before the conferees, and we can 
figure out the difference which it would make in the reve- 
nue. So I am not going to object to the amendment going 
to conference. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Do they say how the loss will occur? 

Mr. HARRISON. I only know the experts told us that, 
because of present business conditions, if they were com- 
pelled to make valuation today, we would probably lose 
$15,000,000. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In other words, they place the honest 
valuation on it in a time of depression; and if the depres- 
sion goes by, as we hope it may do, say, in 18 months, then 
they would get a penalty tax of 15 percent upon the in- 
creased earning upon the original value of the capital stock. 
Corporations pay high taxes in depressions and penalties 
for prosperity. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it is very well that the amend- 
ment go to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 25, after line 9, after the word 
“possessions” and the period, it is proposed to insert: 

If obligations enumerated in clause (B) or (C) are deposited 
with a trustee, under a participation agreement under which only 
such obligations may be deposited, the interest thereon when dis- 
tributed to the beneficiary shall be considered as having been 
paid directly to such beneficiary. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. NYE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 336, after the semicolon in 
line 25, it is proposed to insert “tankage, unfit for human 
consumption, of a grade chiefiy used for feeding purposes, 
$13.25 per ton.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, as I gather the reading 
of the amendment, it is a tariff matter. Here is the situation: 
I do not object to taking such amendments to conference 
and letting them be discussed there, but we have objected to 
similar amendments offered by other Senators. We would 
have to face some big fights on such amendments, and I hope 
very much that the Senator will not press his amendment. 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator contemplate that there is 
going to be any chance during the present session to deal with 
questions of this kind at all? 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope so; but I cannot give any assur- 
ance, for such measures must come from the other House. 

Mr. NYE. The proposal I have sent to the desk in the 
form of an amendment has also been introduced by me in 
the form of a bill and has been before the Finance Commit- 
tee during most of the winter. I cannot, of course, if the 
rule has been pretty definitely fixed and generally applied, 
now press the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. The amendment would be in order on a 
revenue bill, of course, but it has been the policy to try to 
keep tariff matters out of the pending bill. That is why 
many of us voted against the amendment with reference to 
tariff on pork products, and that is why many of us voted in 
the committee against the amendment relating to canned 
beef. Now I am confronted with the Senator from New 
York who wants to offer an amendment in reference to 
tapioca. I hope the Senator from North Dakota will not 
press his amendment. 

Mr.NYE. Very well, Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I offer a second amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 369, after line 7, it is proposed 
to insert: 


Sec. —. Claims for refund of processing taxes: In the administra- 
tion of the provisions of section 602 of the Revenue Act of 1936 all 
claims for payment under such section, which were placed in the 
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mails on or before December $1, 1936, shall be held and considered 
to have been filed prior to January 1, 1937, in the manner required 
by subsection (d) of such section 602. 


Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection to that amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 
ment. It is not a committee amendment, but it is one with 
which the members of the committee are familiar. I ask the 
chairman of the committee to accept the amendment and let 
it go to conference with a view of ascertaining if in confer- 
ence the amendment should not be finally retained in the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator desire the amendment 
read? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not particularly care as to that, but 
will ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Greorce is as follows: 


On page 121, line 12, after the period, insert the following: “At 
the election of the shareholder, in the case of a complete liqui- 
dation of a corporation within the meaning of the preceding 
sentence which is completed prior to the end of the first taxable 
year the corporation beginning after December 31, 1937, in accord- 
ance with a plan of liquidation adopted within such taxable year, 
there shall be taxed as a dividend to each distributee the entire 
amount of the gain as is not in excess of his ratable share of the 
undivided earnings or profits of the corporation accumulated after 
February 28, 1913; the remainder, if any, of the gain shall be taxed 
as a capital gain, but only to the extent that the money distributed 
exceeds the amount of the gain which is taxed as a dividend. For 
the purpose of determining accumulated earnings or profits under 
this subsection, increase in value of property accrued shall not 
be treated as earnings or Seon > 

On page 113, between lines 9 and 10, insert the following new 


paragraph 

18) Property received by a stockholder on complete liquida- 
tion of a corporation: If property is distributed to a stockholder 
in complete liquidation of a corporation and recognition of gain 
to such stockholder under section 115 (c) of this act is limited to 
the extent of the money distributed or his ratable share of the 
accumulated earnings or profits, whichever is greater, the basis 
shall be the same as the basis of his stock canceled or redeemed 
under the liquidation, increased in the amount of gain 
to the stockholder.” 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this amendment, I may 
say, relates to liquidation and makes it elective as to the 
which procedure may be taken. The adoption of the amend- 
ment will place the matter in conference. If the amendment 
were adopted, the Government would not lose any money 
thereby. I have no objection to it going to conference so 
that both the proposal of the House bill and the amendment 
will be under discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement explanatory of the amendment. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SECTION 115 (C) 


The proposed amendment will encourage and facilitate prompt 
liquidation of personal holding companies and other corporations 
falling outside the technical classification of personal holding 
companies which have not been used to evade taxes and which 
have no substantial accumulations of earnings and profits. 

For example, assume that a corporation was formed to take title 
to certain real-estate or unlisted corporate securities which are not 
readily marketable. By 1938 the property has tripled in value. In 
the meantime, however, the rents or dividends on such property 
have been inconsequential, or have been distributed to the stock- 
holders annually. The stockholders now wish to get rid of the 
corporate entity in order to escape the corporate tax burdens or to 
put themselves back in the same position in which they would have 
been if they had not incorporated. 

The 1938 revenue bill as reported by the Senate committee will 
impose a tax on the stockholders on liquidation based on the 
entire appreciation in value even though unrealized from a busi- 
ness point of view. If a liquidation occurs under those provisions, 
the stockholders will frequently be compelled to resell in order to 
establish the amount of taxable gain or to raise the amount 
required to pay the tax. The result is that the bill as reported 
will continue the tendency of the present law to discourage liquida- 
tion of these corporations. At the same time, the property will 
remain “frozen” in the corporation since any gain resulting from a 
sale of the assets by the corporation will not be entitled to the 
benefits of the capital-gain provision when distributed to the 
stockholders. 
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The proposed amendment would permit postponement of tax on 
this unrealized appreciation in value on liquidation until the 
property is sold by the stockholders. By taxing the gain on a 
liquidation to the extent of accumulated earnings and profits as 
an ordinary dividend, the application of the amendment would be 
limited primarily to those corporations which have not been used 
for tax-avoidance purposes. At the same time the revenue would 
be adequately protected. Although the amendment is limited to 
liquidations completed within the first taxable year g after 
December 31, 1937, it is predicted that the policy embodied therein 
will, perhaps, be ultimately as sound permanent policy 
by reason of the fact that it avoids the administrative difficulties 
involved in the taxation of unrealized gain. 

The provisions of section 115 (c) of the bill as reported will 
encourage the liquidation of corporations having substantial 
accumulation of earnings and profits by extending the capital-gain 
provisions to liquidations completed within a 4-year period. The 
proposed amendment would not interfere with this policy, since it 
is elective. On the contrary it will further that policy. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman 
of the committee about the tax on cosmetics? The appeal 
made to me by maufacturers and others in my State is that 
the rate should be reduced to 5 percent. What was the 
thought of the committee about that? 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the Senator from New 
York that this question received probably as much considera- 
tion as any other before the committee. Many witnesses 
appeared. Personally, I favor taking all the tax off cos- 
metics, but the Treasury did not think they could afford to 
lose that much revenue. The Government obtains from 
eleven to thirten million dollars from cosmetics. So, finally, 
after we had eliminated the question altogether and refused 
to give any relief, we reconsidered on the last day and in 
the case of cosmetics, the price of which in the hands of the 
manufacturer was 9 cents or less, we took off all the tax. In 
other words, we did not take the tax off the $1.50 and 
higher-priced cosmetics, but we did take it off the cheaper 
ones. The committee did not feel that it could do any more 
than that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that the communications about 
the matter, which I send to the desk, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the communi- 
cations will be printed in the RECORD. 

The communications referred to are as follows: 


New York, April 8, 1938. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: Please use your influence to eliminate the 
present excise tax on perfumery and cosmetics. 

Since the tax went into effect our losses have been $103,000 
and we have paid excise taxes of $77,000. The principals of this 
corporation have taken no salaries for 4 years, and all other 
salaries have been severely cut. 

We have been in business 91 years and have paid our share of 
taxes. Help to give us relief now. 

Very truly yours, 
Solo PALMER, 
LUBIN PALMER, President. 


New Yorn, N. Y. April 8, 1938. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 


Washington, D. C.: 

Urge adoption of amendment reducing tax to 5 percent applying 
House recommendation 63, which will permit hundreds of manu- 
facturers to remain in business and benefiting thousands of re- 
tallers and thereby not eliminate one group, and pass on their 
burden to the remaining group. We paid $10,000 in excise tax 
on toilet preparations in 1936 and 1937. 

HALL & RUCKEL, INC. 


New York, N. T., April 9, 1938. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Exemption of cosmetics selling at 9 cents affords no relief to 
our company. We have been promised not only relief but the 
removal of tax inequities. We urge this tax be reduced to 5 
percent. If House recommendation 63 is applied revenue yield 
will not suffer greatly as exemption will result in, Inequities 
will be removed, whereas now they must continue. Recent court 
decisions point to varying interpretation allowing one tax percent 
to apply in one case and a higher tax rate to apply in others. We 
Want a tax that treats all manufacturers alike. 

N NAIL ENAMEL CORPORATION. 
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New Tonk. N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Reference proposed amendment revenue bill exempting toilet 
articles sold for 9 cents and under wholesale. Exemption of these 
products relieves only few manufacturers and one class of dis- 
tributors whereas adopting amendment reducing tax to 5 percent 
applying House recommendation 63 would permit hundreds 
manufacturers remain in business, allowing over hundred thou- 
sand retailers to benefit. Revenue yield to Treasury would be 
higher if entire industry were on 5-percent tax basis; instead 
small group eliminated entirely and balance paying extortionate 
10 percent. This proposal would benefit all instead select few. 
Reduction of tax would mean increased income, insuring higher 
wage scale to industry employees, 

Joan CLAIR GELB, 
President, Clairol, Inc. 


New Lokk, N. Y. April 8, 1938. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please use your influence to adopt House amendment No. 63 to 
the toilet-article tax bill, which provides for a 5-percent general 
tax rather than the proposed amendment to exempt articles under 
9 cents, which is discriminatory and which. will not provide as 
much revenue as a straight 5-percent tax. The 5-percent tax will 
permit lower sales prices, higher tax scales, and volume buying, 
which should aid the present business depression. 

Lawrence RICHARD Bruce, INC. 
GEORGE FRIEDMAN, Treasurer. 


Burrarlo, N. Y. April 8, 1938. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Washington, D. C.: : 

Understand willingness prevails to exempt cosmetics from excise 
tax on items selling at wholesale to 9 cents. This exemption 
would relieve but few manufacturers and only one class of dis- 
tributors. We would strongly urge an amendment reduce tax 
from 10 to 5 percent and applying House recommendation 63. This 
will permit hundreds of manufacturers to stay in business and 
will benefit thousands of retailers. We are positive revenue to 
Treasury would be much higher from the industry at 5 percent if 
House recommendation 63 were adopted than total revenue now 
received at 10 percent. During 1936 and 1937 we operated at a 
loss, which cannot continue, and in same years paid over $140,000 
excise tax. This statement can be verified through Department of 
Internal Revenue. We are not opposing the exemption on items 
to wholesale up to 9 cents, but recommendation we suggest we 
know will mean more money for the Treasury Department and 
insure a higher wage scale to our employees. 

Witproor Co., Inc. 


NEw York, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Senator R. S. COPELAND, 


Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We appeal for a reduction to 5 percent of the present excise 
tax on cosmetics and toilet preparations. The change made exempt- 
ing articles of wholesale value of 9 cents affords our company no 
relief. Applying House recommendation 63 and changing rate as 
suggested would not materially alter the present yield of this tax 
to the Treasury. Small manufacturers have been promised relief 
and assured that tax inequities would be removed. This bill as 
proposed does neither. We solicit your support. 

A. R. WINARICK, Ine., 
ARTHUR WINanIck, President. 


New Tonk, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request your help in repeal of 15-percent excise tax 
on cosmetics. This tax has become a direct burden on the in- 
dustry instead of on the consumer as was originally intended and 
as you know must be paid whether operating at a profit or loss. 
Outright repeal at this time will make available funds for much- 
needed machinery and will definitely prevent wage reductions and 
further unemployment, My company alone employs 570 people. 

HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, INC., 
LıLtran S. Doncs, President. 


New Tonk, N. T., April 8, 1938. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 


Washington, D. C.: 

Suggested amendment to exempt toiletries up to 9 cents whole- 
sale would relieve only a few manufacturers of the excise-tax 
burden and benefit but one class of distributor, whereas the tax 
reduction to 5 percent would permit hundreds of manufacturers 
to remain in business and benefit over a hundred thousand retailers, 
Yield to Treasury would be greater if all were on a 5-percent basis 
instead of a small group being eliminated entirely. In 1936 and 
1937 my company operated at a loss and paid in excise taxes 
$40,000. Reduction to 5 percent would mean reemployment and 
increased wages. 


FERD MUHLENS, INC. 
DANEŒL J. MULSTER, Treasurer. 
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New York, April 7, 1938. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate Ofice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: There appeared in yesterday's New York Times a sum- 
mary of the Senate Finance Committee's report on the new revenue 
bill. In certain remarks accompanying it were the frequent com- 
ments that the measure, as proposed by the committee, will afford 
considerable relief to business; and the report itself, as printed, 
stresses the importance of restoring business confidence as vital to 
revenue. While there may not be unanimity of approval on the 
bill as already framed, business as a while is taking the attitude, I 
believe, that it is more liberal and lenient than has heretofore been 
the case. While certain parts of it, as suggested, will be of some 
relief to all business, the cosmetics and tollet-goods industry will 
benefit very little, because of the fact that the special excise tax of 
10 percent (now modified to exclude articles up to 9 cents) is such 
a burden on all of us that certain relief on the undistributed-profits 
tax will be of little help because our profits are not very substantial. 
To the best of my knowledge, no firm in this industry is showing a 
net return on its capital worth and investments commensurate with 
them. For example, our own company in 1936 (our 1937 report has 
not yet been completed) showed a net profit of $216,994.25, and 
paid taxes in all amounting to $639,223.31, of which the excise tax 
alone was In excess of $450,000, or more than twice as much as our 
net profit. In 1935 our company showed a net loss of $236,684.45, 
and paid an excise tax, in addition to all other taxes, in excess of 
$400,000: While in 1937, we know, even though our report has not 
yet been compiled, that our profits were better than in 1936, owing 
to the improvement in business the early part of last year, and we 
nevertheless ‘paid more in excise tax alone than the net profit we 
expect to show. i 

For 6 years we were unable to pay any dividend to our seven- 
thousand-odd stockholders. Last December we paid them 10 cents 
a share. If this excise tax had been only 5 percent, for example, 
instead of 10 percent, we would have been able to pay them more. 

In this morning’s press it is reported, as mentioned above, that 
all cosmetics selling for no more than 9 cents wholesale will be 
excluded from this tax. We are pleased to learn that firms dealing 
in this class of merchandise will get this relief, but may we point 
out that this, in turn, will benefit only certain types of retailers, 
and not be of any assistance to the majority of the 50,000 drug 
stores throughout the country, most of which do not deal at all, or 
extensively, in products that sell for 10 cents and 15 cents retail. 
In briefs, submitted to your committee on behalf of our industry, 
and in the name of the Toilet Goods Association, we made a num- 
ber of í ons. First and naturally, we should like to see the 


suggesti 
tax repealed entirely. If, because of revenue needs, that is not 


possible, then may we request that you take into consideration the 
vast number of consumers who purchase cosmetics ranging. in price 
between 25 cents and $1.50 retail, and submit to you that the tax 
be eliminated from all articles that sell at wholesale for $1 or less. 
We confidentally believe that even such relief will permit us to 
improve our sales, and thereby our profits, which, in turn, will 
result in additional revenue in the form of higher income-tax pay- 
ments. i 

It is oftentimes argued that our industry is strictly a “luxury” 
one, and that, under such circumstances, we can bear this tax. 
We submitted in our many briefs the fact that schools, organiza- 
tions of various kinds, and even penal institutions, consider many 
cosmetics as daily necessities, as well as a means of rehabilitating 
people who are again going out into society. It seems inconsistent 
to us, inasmuch as all women accept cosmetics, particularly face 
powder, lipstick, rouge, cream, and the like, as necessities, that 
relief for our ind has been overlooked, even though the tax on 
jewelry was repéaled in a previous session of Congress, and the one 
on furs is expected to come off at this time. If these industries 
have shown just cause why the tax heretofore applying to them was 
burdensome, they, too, are entitled to relief, but to eliminate the 
tax on a $25,000 diamond bracelet, for example, and to continue 
it on a $1 box of powder, or a 50-cent can of talc, seems unjust and 
discriminatory. 

There are many, many other angles to this entire situation, most 
of which are included in our briefs, in addition to which we are 
certain that you are thoughly familiar with our pleas and argu- 
ments. We therefore trust that in view of the realization of all 
far-thinking and far-seeing legislators that all business must have 
some relief from burdensome taxation, the proposal already ac- 
cepted by your committee to exclude articles up to 9 cents will be 
extended to those costing $1 and less. 

We apologize for the length of this letter, but even the many 
references made herein do not do this subject full justice. Your 
consideration and attention are deeply appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. L. Brooxs, 
General Manager and Treasurer. 


New Tonk, April 8, 1938. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR COPELAND: We confirm our previous letter on the 
question of excise tax on toiletries. 

We understand at this writing that there is in the Senate a 
favorable consideration of the idea of exempting from excise tax 
all items which sell up to 9 cents each at wholesale, 
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We are prompted to make a few comments in view of the vital 
importance that the question of the present discriminatory excise 
tax on toiletries has in our eyes, both for ourselves, as well as 
for our industry at large, and as located in the State of New York 
particularly: é 

1. This exemption would affect only one class of distributor 
and only a few manufacturers, 

2, It would not give the relief which is so appallingly necessary 
for this industry in the face of continued losses and an increase 
in burdens in every direction in these many years. 

As pointed out in our previous letter, the present situation is 
playing havoc not only on manufacturers but on all classes of 
outlets and on the public as well, not forgetting the thousands 
of employees in the industry and in the distributing outlets. 

8. On the contrary, the adoption of the amendment which was 
previously proposed in the House of Representatives of reducing 

he tax to 6 percent would bring relief to hundreds of manu- 
facturers and permit them to remain in business. 

It 1 also benefit over 100,000 retailers throughout the 
country. 

The revenue yield to the Treasury would be higher if the entire 
industry were on a -percent basis, instead of having a small 
group exempt of tax entirely, and having the balance pay—a much 
too heavy—10-percent tax, 

4. We wish to illustrate the situation in the industry by our 
own case. We have had nothing but losses during all these years 
since the beginning of the present 10-percent tax, and this condi- 
tion prevails in a majority of cases. 

In conclusion, relief is absolutely necessary to this industry, 
which has played its part in giving employment and in the general 
activities of the Nation, and which is important enough, particu- 
larly in the State of New York, to merit consideration in its present 
plight. 

We appreciate in advance your kind consideration of this and 
of our previous letter, and remain 

Respectfully yours, 
PINAUD INCORPORATED, 
M. MICHELIN, Vice President. 


7 New Yorx, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Senator Roya S. COPELAND: 


Learned Senate Finance Committee recommends exemption 
manufacturers’ excise tax on toilet preparations. selling at whole- 
sale value of 9 cents or less. Passing this gives benefit to one class 
of manufacturer and only a small group.. Strongly urge you ob- 
fain exemption of wholesale sales at $1 or less instead of 9 cents. 
This would give relief to major number of manufacturers without 
perceptible loss in revenue to Government, otherwise urge you try 
to get reduction in excise tax on toilet preparations to 5 percent. 
This matter is of vital importance to many cosmetic manufacturers 
in preservation of their business. 


J. DANILER, 
Comptroller, Helena Rubinstein, Inc. 
New York, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Hon. R. S. COPELAND, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Oe? Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Exemption granted yesterday on cosmetics is of no benefit to the 
thousands of members of our industry. Articles exempt are sold 
exclusively in 5-and-10-cent stores. Granting the reduction of 5 
percent that we pleaded for with the adoption of recommendation 
63 would not reduce the revenue beyond the point that it is now 
ei a and would be an equitable basis, falling on all taxpayers 

ike. j 

Mary JANE PARKER, 
Secretary, Beauty Industry Legislative Committee, 
400 East Forty-ninth Street, New York. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I may say to the chair- 
man of the committee that the amendment I offered a little 
while ago was offered at the request of the Grange, and, as 
some similar amendments have been accepted, to go to con- 
ference, I ask the Senator to let this particular one go along 
with the others. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if I should do that, here 

is my friend the able Senator from Wyoming, who came be- 
fore the committee and pressed for an excise duty on canned 
beef. It would set a precedent for others, and if the Sena- 
tor persists, I shall have to ask for a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the amendment offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. McApool, relating to fish meal, was adopted. 
I accepted it because I did not think it would get very far 
in conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not wish to deprive the Senator 
from California of the glory of a tariff on fish meal. We have 
some fish “mealists” in my section of the country, but I take 
it if I were to force the consideration of my amendment it 
might hazard the amendment of my friend from California. 
Therefore, very reluctantly, I shall not press the amendment, 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, a few days ago I offered an 
amendment which was agreed to but a word was omitted. 
I ask to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to, in order that another amendment may be offered 
supplying the missing word. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment referred to by the Senator from Utah 
was adopted will be reconsidered. 

Mr. KING. I now offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 358, it is proposed to strike out 
lines 14 to 21, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Sec. 816. Income from obligations and mortgages issued by 
joint-stock land banks. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 26 of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, as amended, in the case of mortgages made or 
obligations issued by any joint-stock land bank after the date of 
the enactment of this act, all income, except interest, derived 
therefrom, shall be included in gross income and shall not be 
exempt from Federal income taxation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in connection with the amend- 
ment, I ask that an explanation be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the explanation was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The bill as reported subjected to Federal income taxation capital 
gains realized by a joint-stock land bank on obligations issued and 
mortgages made by it after the date of enactment of the act. 
The effect of the amendment is not only to tax that gain but also 
to tax gain realized by another joint-stock land bank or by an 
individual or corporation which itself is not exempt from Federal 
taxation. Thus, gain on a sale of such a joint-stock land bank 
bond by an investor is subject to tax. The amendment continues 
the present provision of law under which interest on such bonds 
and mortgages is exempt from Federal taxation. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. CLARK addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have an amendment which 
I have been trying to offer for, it seems to me, 2 or 3 weeks, 
but there has always been some Senator who wanted the 
floor at the time and, of course, I could not expect to get 
it when somebody else wanted it. Now, I understand we 
have reached the time when no other Senator desires the 
floor, and, therefore, I offer the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska is 
in error in both instances. He can always have the floor, 
because whenever there are two Senators standing on the 
floor and asking for recognition, and the Senator from 
Nebraska is one of them, the Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Unfortunately the present occupant of the 
chair has not been in the chair very often. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 347, after line 8, it is pro- 
posed to insert a new section, as follows: 

Src. 712. Exemption of certain cooperative or nonprofit corpora- 
tions or associations from electrical-energy tax. 

(a) Section 616 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, 
is further amended by inserting after the word “plants” in the 
second sentence thereof a comma and the following words: “or 
to electric and power plants or systems owned and operated 
pe ar ay a or nonprofit corporations engaged in rural elec- 
trification.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection (a) shall apply only to 
electric energy sold on or after July 1, 1938. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Mississippi that I am offering this amendment 
in the best of faith. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am offering it not merely for the purpose 
of being taken to conference but for the purpose of having 
it enacted into law. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I am in thorough sympathy with what 
the Senator is trying to do by means of his amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know the Senator is. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think these organizations ought to be 
exempt from tax, and I advocate the adoption of the 
amendment. I hope it will be agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe there will be any objection 
from anyone to the amendment when the facts are known. 

Under the existing law which this amendment seeks to 
amend, a copy of which I hold in my hand, there are certain 
exemptions from the tax levied on the generation of electric 
energy. Among them is electricity generated by municipali- 
ties or other public corporations. In carrying out the rural 
electrification law which we enacted, if the farm organiza- 
tions which have been created under that act in various parts 
of the United States to supply electricity to the farmers who 
are their members, and which get the electric current whole- 
sale and sell it to the farmers, are cooperative institutions, 
under some State laws they have to pay the tax, because the 
law in the particular State will not permit them to organize 
as most States do. 

I ought to say in passing that this amendment has no 
application to my own State. It will not apply to a single 
organization there; but there are other States in which these 
farm organizations are compelled to pay a tax because they 
are cooperative institutions. The laws of the States do not 
provide for their getting their electricity through an or- 
ganization which is eligible for the exemption which now 
exists in the Federal statute. All that the amendment does 
is to amend that law, and include those organizations for 
that kind of an exemption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is 
agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, with an explanation of it which I ask to have printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 369, between lines 7 and 8, it 
is proposed to insert the following new section: 

Sec. 820. Interest accrul. 
santo’ ainte endl ote 2 8 August 30, 1935, on delinquent 

N. any other provision of law, interest 
prior to August 30, 1938, on delinquent income, estate, and 
taxes, shall be computed at the rate of 6 percent per annum, and 
any such interest collected after October 24, 1938, in excess of such 
rate shall be credited or refunded to the taxpayer in an amount 
equal to such excess: Provided, That claim therefor is filed within 


6 months after the date of enactment of this act. No interest 
shall be allowed or paid on any such credit or refund. 


Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection to that amendment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to; and, without objection, the explanation 
submitted by the Senator from Utah will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The explanation is as follows: 

The purpose of this amendment is to reduce from 12 percent to 
6 percent the interest rate in the case of a few taxpayers who 
during the depression were compelled to obtain extensions of time 
to pay their taxes. For many years the Treasury in such cases 
compromised interest liability for 6 percent, and in 1935 the exces- 
sive 12-percent rate was reduced to 6 percent on the recommenda- 
tion of the Treasury. In the case of a comparatively few, however, 
the Treasury was prevented from compromising and was compelled 
to collect the 12 percent because of an opinion of the Attorney 
General rendered in October 1933. This amendment cures the 


discrimination against those few taxpayers and gives equal treat- 
ment to all. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have here an amend- 
ment to cure the difficulty regarding interest on refunds in 
the Philippine Islands. The amendment was suggested to 
me by the Treasury Department. I ask unanimous consent 
for the reconsideration of the other amendment on that 
subject for the purpose of offering this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi that the vote by which the 
former amendment was agreed to be reconsidered, and that 
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the new amendment be agreed to in lieu thereof? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Harrison’s amendment, offered and agreed to in lieu 
of the former amendment on the same subject, is as follows: 


Amendment to section 813 (committee amendment), providing 
for remission of taxes in Philippines: In subsection (a) strike out 
“Deficiencies in income” and insert “Income.” . 

In paragraph (a) (2), strike out “Domestic corporations which” 
and insert “Persons who.” 

In subsection (b), after the words “taxpayers described in sub- 
section (a), any”, strike out “deficiency” and insert “tax.” 

In subsection (c), after the words “collection of such”, strike out 
“deficiencies” and insert “taxes.” 

After subsection (c), add a new subsection, as follows: 

„d) Any interest, penalties, additional amounts, or additions to 
tax paid within 2 years preceding the date of the enactment of this 
act by any taxpayer described in subsection (a) with respect to 
income, war-profits, or excess-profits taxes imposed by the Revenue 
Act of 1917 or the Revenue Act of 1918 for any taxable year, shall 
be refunded or credited, without interest, if claim therefor is filed 
by such taxpayer prior to July 1, 1939.” 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, I submit the request for 
unanimous consent which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

I ask unanimous consent that in the engrossment of the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill H. R. 9682, the Secretary of the 
Senate be authorized— 

(1) To make such changes in the table of contents as may be 
necessary to make such table conform to the action of the Senate 
on the bill, and that such changes be treated as one amendment; 

(2) To make such clerical changes as may be necessary to the 
proper numbering and lettering of the various portions of the bill, 
and to secure uniformity in the bill in respect of typography and 
indentation; and 

(3) To amend or strike out cross-references that have become 
erroneous or superfluous, and to insert cross-references made neces- 
sary by reason of changes made by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Mississippi? The Chair hears none, although the agree- 
ment seems to repeal the entire rules of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all the Senate committee amendments be properly 
numbered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. J 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place in the bill it is 
proposed to insert: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to con- 
duct an investigation of the desirability and practicability of 
the imposition of a tax on the use of labor-saving and labor- 
displacing machinery and to report the conclusion of his investi- 
gation, together with any relevant and useful data obtained in 
connection therewith, to the Congress at the beginning of the 
first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 

In connection with such investigation the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to call on any other depart- 
ment, bureau, or agency of the Government for any information 
in their possession which may be pertinent to such investigation 
and the heads of such departments, bureaus, or agencies are 
hereby authorized and directed to furnish such information to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. I will explain the amendment, so that 
it will not have to be read. 

This is the same amendment which I offered and was 
adopted to the tax bill in 1935, providing that hereafter se- 
curities issued by the Government shall be subject to taxa- 
tion. I assume the Senator from Mississippi will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK: On page 25, it is proposed to strike out 
beginning with the last sentence on line 15 and ending with 
the word “title” on line 24, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


In the case of obligations of the United States issued after Sep- 
tember 1, 1917 (other than postal-savings certificates of deposit), 
and in case of obligations of a corporation organized under act of 
Congress, the interest shall be exempt— 

(1) Only if such obligations were issued or reissued prior to the 
date of enactment of the Revenue Act of 1938; and 

(2) Only if and to the extent provided in the respective acts 


authorizing the issue thereof, as amended and supplemented; and 


shall be excluded from gross income only if and to the extent it 
is wholly exempt from the taxes imposed by this title. 


On page 44, line 18, it is proposed to insert after the words 
“United States”, the words “issued or reissued prior to the 
date of the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1938 

On page 45, line 3, it is proposed to insert after the words 
“normal tax”, a semicolon and the following: “and (D) such 
obligations were issued or reissued prior to date of enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1938.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Idaho a question? Does his amendment contemplate taxing 
future issues of Federal bonds or State bonds? 

Mr. BORAH. No; not State bonds. The amendment deals 
exclusively with Federal obligations or bonds. It is the same 
amendment which was adopted in 1935, and was lost in con- 
ference. It would do away with tax-exempt securities in the 
case of all new issues, but would not attempt to impose a tax 
upon prior issues of securities. 

Mr. KING. It is not retroactive in any way? 

Mr. BORAH. No. It is not retroactive. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask a question of the 
Senator? The Senator says the amendment would do away 
with tax-exempt securities. It applies only to Federal 
securities, as I understand. 

Mr. BORAH. Only to securities of the Federal Govern- 
ment hereafter issued. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course the amendment would apply 
to the securities mentioned by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] awhile ago in connection with rural electrifica- 
tion, as well as all other Government issues. It would apply 
to Government bonds of any kind. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 1 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. Will not the Senator from Missouri let the 
Chair put the question on the amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. I desire to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

I have here a series of amendments designed to tax all 
the so-called tax-exempt securities under what I regard as 
the specific authority of the sixteenth amendment. I de- 
sire to inquire of the Chair, in a parliamentary sense, whether 
the adoption of the amendment just offered by the Senator 
from Idaho would preclude the offering of the amendments 
I have in mind, which tax State securities as well as Federal 
securities? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know. He 
has not examined the amendment. He will ask the Parlia- 
mentarian to examine it. 

Mr, CLARK. I ask unanimous consent—I do not know 
that it is germane to the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho—to have the entire series of amendments printed in 
the Recorp, and to have read at the desk, for information, 
one amendment which completely explains the purpose of 
the whole series of amendments, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Missouri? The Chair hears none. 

The series of amendments is as follows: 

Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. CLARK to the bill 
(H. R. 7835) to provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for other 
purposes: On page 14, strike out lines 18 to 22, inclusive. 

On page 23 at the end of line 12, insert the following: 

“Interest upon obligations of the United States or its possessions, 
or of any State, Territory, or any political subdivision thereof, or 
the District of Columbia, or upon obligations of any instrumentality 
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of the United States or any possession thereof, or of any instru- 
mentality of any State, Territory, or any political subdivision 
thereof, or of the District of Columbia, shall be included in gross 
income.” 

On page 23, beginning with line 22, strike out through line 18 
on page 24, 

On page 27, strike out, beginning with the comma in line 18, 
through the word “title” on line 23. 

On page 42, beginning with line 16, strike out through line 3 on 


page 43. 
On page 45, beginning with line 22, strike out through line 2 on 
46. 


page 
On page 187, strike out lines 22 to 24, inclusive. On page 189, 


beginning with the comma on line 24, strike out through the word 
“title” on line 4 of page 190. 

On page 191, strike out lines 1 to 3, inclusive. 

On page 194, strike out lines 15 to 17, inclusive. 

On page 319 at end of line 24, insert the following: 

“If the application of this act with respect to the taxation of the 
interest upon any obligation of the United States or its possessions, 
or of any State, Territory, or any political subdivision thereof, or 
the District of Columbia, or upon any obligation of any instru- 
mentality of the United States or any possession thereof, or of any 
instrumentality of any State, Territory, or any political subdivision 
thereof, or of the District of Columbia, is held unconstitutional, 
so that the interest on such obligation is held to be wholly exempt 
from Federal income taxation, no deduction shall be allowed on 
interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebtedness 
incurred or continued to purchase or carry such obligation.” 

Strike “adjusted net income” wherever appearing in title 1, and 
insert in lieu thereof “net income.“ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the particu- 
lar amendment designated by the Senator from Missouri. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 23, at the end of line 12, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

Interest upon obligations of the United States or its possessions, 
or of any State, Territory, or any political subdivision thereof, or 
the District of Columbia; or upon obligations of any instrumen- 
tality of the United States or any possession thereof, or of any 
instrumentality of any State, Territory, or any political subdivision 
thereof, or of the District of Columbia shall be included in gross 
income. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is the Senator offering that as 
an amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. I am not offering it at the present time, be- 
cause the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has an amend- 
ment pending. My purpose was to seek to learn whether the 
adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho would preclude offering this amendment. 

Mr. KING. Let me say that if I correctly understood the 
Senator from Idaho, his amendment does not include taxing 
the securities of States. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand that. This is simply a broader 
amendment than the one offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. KING. For myself, I shall oppose any amendment 
which seeks to tax the securities of States, The Federal 
Government may not yet assault the States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The parliamentarian has ex- 
amined the amendment of the Senator from Idaho, as well 
as the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 
The amendment of the Senator from Missouri provides that 
interest upon Federal, State, or municipal obligations, or any 
instrumentality thereof, shall be included in gross income; 
while the amendment of the Senator from Idaho provides 
that in the case of certain obligations of the United States, or 
of a corporation organized under acts of Congress, the in- 
terest, under certain conditions, shall be exempt. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, would not the Senator 
from Idaho be satisfied if his amendment and the amend- 
ments suggested by the Senator from Missouri were all re- 
ferred to the committee? We can give the Senators every 
assurance that the matter will be taken up by the committee. 
I am in sympathy with the proposal; but if this amendment 
should be incorporated in the law, we should have to change 
almost all the features of this bill. The provision relates to 
gross income and adjusted net income and the interest rates 
on Liberty Bonds. 

Mr. BORAH. The amendment which I have offered 
would not affect those things. It merely provides that all 
future issues of bonds or securities by the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be subject to taxation after a certain date in the 
future, 
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Mr. HARRISON. Would not the Senator be satisfied if 
this matter did not go into the bill at this time, and would 
he not be content to let the Finance Committee try to work 
out something on it? 

Mr. BORAH. Would not the Senator from Mississippi be 
satisfied to take it to conference? 

Mr. HARRISON. The experts tell me that it is going to 
be very troublesome. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the amendment was drawn 
by one of the experts. 

Mr. HARRISON, I understand that. 

Mr. KING. -Experts disagree. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Whose expert was it, may I ask the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. He was mine temporarily, but he is yours 
more permanently. 

Mr. HARRISON. What we want to do is to get the bill 
though today, so if the Senator insists, and does not accept 
the suggestion I have made, I suppose there is nothing else 
to do but vote on the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, is the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Missouri pending? 

Mr. CLARK. No; the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho is pending. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri whether he intends to offer his amendment anyway. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from Mississippi and the Senator from Idaho a question. 
I was called temporarily from the Chamber at the time the 
amendment was offered. I understand it proposes to levy 
a tax on income from all future issues of Government 
securities. : 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That, of course, would affect the secur- 
ities now being talked about with respect to the program 
of recovery. 

Mr. HARRISON. All future issues. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would it not have a very injurious effect 
on the prospect of selling such securities if the Congress 
should authorize their sale? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think there is any doubt about 
it, and it was to avoid that difficulty that I made the sug- 
gestion to the Senator that he not press his amendment 
in connection with the pending bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, who has the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho has the 
floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Idaho, and also to the Senator from Missouri, 
who have these two amendments in mind; and incidentally, 
I may say that I am very much in favor particularly of the 
amendment to be offered by the Senator from Missouri, be- 
cause it would go further than the other amendment. 

I wish to suggest to these Senators, before they make any 
agreement, that both of the amendments are provisions for 
raising revenue. The Senator from Mississippi has asked 
them if they will not let them go to the committee, and let 
the committee work something out. The Finance Committee 
cannot work out anything of this kind, because under the 
Constitution of the United States all bills to raise revenue 
must originate in the House of Representatives. I hope 
neither of the Senators will make any agreement which will 
make it impossible to offer an amendment such as they can 
offer to a revenue bill which has come from the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does not the Senator from Nebraska 
know we cannot tax State bonds except by constitutional 
amendment, and that the Judiciary Committee has a number 
of measures before it providing for such a constitutional 
amendment? 
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Mr. NORRIS. I know that. But I should be very much 
delighted to have put into a revenue bill an amendment pro- 
viding for the taxation of income obtained from municipal 
and State bonds, just as the Senator from Missouri has in 
mind to offer one, and let it go to the Supreme Court, as we 
take things to conference, and let the court reconsider the 
question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It would not stay in the Supreme Court 
long. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it would get favorable consideration 
at the hands of the Supreme Court at this time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
will yield, it is not my purpose unduly to delay the Senate 
at this stage of the consideration of the bill. I do not even 
desire to discuss at any length the amendment which I 
propose to offer, except to say that this is exactly the same 
amendment which has been offered here several times, which 
was adopted by the Senate on the revenue bill of 1933, and 
taken out in conference, to be sure. I realize that it is 
probably in contravention of one decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I have always believed that when the sixteenth amendment 
provided that Congress should have power to tax income 
“from whatever source derived” the amendment to the Con- 
stitution meant that Congress should have power to tax 
income from whatever source derived, just exactly as it 
provided, and in view of some of the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court I agree with the Senator from Nebraska 
that it is perfectly justifiable again to submit the question to 
the Supreme Court for proper determination. 

As I stated, I do not desire unduly to delay the Senate by 
debate of the proposal, but I certainly would like to have an 
opportunity to submit the amendment and have a vote on it. 

Mr. BORAH. There is no provision in my proposal for the 
taxation of income derived from State securities. I think 
that without a constitutional amendment we cannot do 
that. I do not believe, in the present terms of the Constitu- 
tion, we can tax incomes from State securities. But I 
should have no objection to having the Court pass upon the 
question again. 

I do not undertake to do anything of that kind. I am 
dealing alone with Federal securities, and if the Senator 
from Mississippi is not willing to accept the amendment and 
take it to conference, then I desire to have a vote on it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desired to point out to 
the Senator what we were up against. He will notice 
throughout the bill that in the provisions for taxes on cor- 
porations everything is based on the adjusted net income, 
which means the income less the interest paid on Liberty 
bonds, intercompany dividends, and so on. The bill was 

“written in that way. If the amendment should be adopted, 
we would have to go back through the bill and make num- 
berless changes. That is what the parliamentary experts 
tell me, So it seems to me it would present a very com- 
Plicated situation if it should be adopted. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it must be understood that 
this amendment does not deal with anything except future 
issues. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that. 

Mr. BORAH. And it seems to me it could not possibly 
affect the situation of which the Senator speaks. But if 
there is anything to that argument, it can be dealt with 
in conference. This question of tax-exempt securities has 
been discussed pro and con in the Senate, on the public 
rostrum, and elsewhere, and there is no reason why we 
should not begin to deal with it. Amendments to the Con- 
stitution have been proposed which would permit us to tax 
State securities, but I venture the opinion that the States 
will never ratify an amendment to the Constitution per- 
mitting their securities to be taxed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. If we are to act on the matter, we must act within 
the jurisdiction where we have authority to act, and that 
is in connection with Federal Government securities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is aware that nothing has 
been done in concrete form as yet, but a good deal has been 
said in recent days in newspapers, in press conferences, and 
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so on, about a proposal for the lending of money to munici- 
palities and political subdivisions, without interest, or at 
least at only a nominal rate of interest, to aid in construc- 
tive enterprises in order to give full employment and start 
business going again. This amendment, if agreed to, would 
immediately affect any bonds issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment in order to obtain funds to carry on such enterprises, 
It would to that extent operate as a handicap against the 
sale of the bonds. It would raise a very clear distinction 
between bonds already issued and those which were to be 
issued in the future. Waiving the question of the right or 
wrong of the matter, which we have discussed here fre- 
quently, and about which we have differences of opinion, it 
seems to me unfortunate that the very first set of bonds 
upon the income of which it would be levied—because the 
Government is not going to be able to sell bonds without 
paying interest, although it may lend to other governmental 
entities without charging interest, or much interest—it 
would seem unfortunate to me if the very first group of bonds 
to which the amendment would apply would be bonds issued 
in the interest of recovery and the restoration of employment 
and business activity in the country. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the able Senator from South 
Dakota read a statement the other day from the Secretary 
of the Treasury in which the Secretary said that the ques- 
tion of tax-exempt securities would not have any effect upon 
the sale of Federal securities. It was his opinion that they 
would be sold because of the interest they bore and the 
credit of the Government, and I think the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would change his view if he accepted the view of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Even assuming they should be amply 
purchased, would it not result in some increase in the rate 
of interest they would bear, because those who bought them 
would have to pay income on the income they received from 
them. To that extent it would offer a barrier and make it 
more difficult for the Government to carry out any such 
program as that to which I have referred. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in the first speech I ever 
made in the Senate I advocated doing exactly what the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is proposing. I believe in the idea. But I 
think it would be very unfortunate if without notice, without 
debate, without consideration, the Senate should take this 
action. It would be regarded as hasty. 

I come from New York. I know how hysterical they are 
in Wall Street, and to have this particular amendment 
adopted now, meritorious as it is, might well upset things, 
because I am confident there would be a rush to sell securities 
of the Government. This is not the time when we wish to 
have further disturbance of business. I do not know how 
serious the disturbance might be, but to my mind it is in- 
evitable that a business disturbance would result if the 
amendment should be placed in the law. I wish a different 
procedure might be undertaken. I wish that time were given 
for full consideration of the matter, and that notice were 
given to the country of the attempt to do this thing. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the able Senator from New 
York established a precedent the other day of putting 
through a $30,000,000 appropriation without very much in- 
vestigation or consideration. I think that what was then 
done is just about as well calculated to produce hysteria as 
anything I know. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Idaho feels that 
way, very well. But I would say there is a difference be- 
tween thirty or forty million dollars and the vast number of 
millions of dollars that might be involved in this matter. 

Mr. BORAH. There is not a dollar involved in my pro- 
posal, except with respect to future issues. If this provision 
were enacted the Government would know precisely what it 
bad to do, and the market would understand precisely what 
the situation was. The provision has no relation to anything 
that has transpired in the past. It has no relation to State 
securities or municipal bonds. It deals alone with the ques- 
tion of whether we are ready to start with the proposition 
of providing against the further issuance of tax-exempt 
securities. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Idaho that this is a very important matter. The bill 
is now in good shape, I think, and if the Senator’s proposal 
were involved in it, it would make it complicated. The Sen- 
ator knows that in a conference, where we are trying to 
expedite consideration of a measure, the proposal might not 
receive the consideration which it deserves. 

I will say to the Senator from Idaho that a subcommittee— 
and I will consult with the Senator with reference to the 
membership of the Finance Committee that he desires to be 
on the subcommittee—will begin work on this matter im- 
mediately, and will study the Senator’s plan, and the plan 
with reference to the States and the municipalities, and, so 
far as the Finance Committee is concerned, we will not let 
up on it. I wish we could “excommunicate” the Senator’s 
proposal from the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the difficulty with the Sen- 
ator’s proposition is that if we do not put it upon a bill which 
originated in the House we would have no place in connec- 
tion with which we could properly or legally initiate it. 
This is a matter dealing with the revenue which the House 
would have to initiate. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. As I remember, last year the Senator from 
Idaho made a similar proposal, and he was dissuaded from 
pressing it at that time in a somewhat similar manner to 
that now being employed. I understand that the year before 
that he offered a similar proposal, and that for a number 
of years he has been offering such a proposal. 

Mr. President, I cannot think of any matter which is more 
important to the Congress than the proposal to tax the tax- 
exempt bonds of the United States. I have been wanting to 
vote on that question since I came to the Senate. There 
are some forty-five billion dollars worth of tax-exempt securi- 
ties in this country that we cannot touch by taxation. A 
man may have an income of a million dollars or fifty mil- 
lion dollars, but we cannot touch it if it comes from tax- 
exempt bonds. Every year that we postpone taking the 
action now proposed, we are going farther and farther in 
the direction of getting more of America’s wealth beyond 
the reach of taxes, and placing the whole burden upon the 
fellow who is least able to pay, because those who own Gov- 
ernment bonds are in the wealthiest class. 

I hope the Senator from Idaho will stay with his proposal. 
I intend to vote in favor of it. I also intend to vote for the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri, if it 
comes up for action. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if that is the desire of 
Senators I hope the Senators will stay here with us until we 
can vote on these proposals tonight. 

Mr. BORAH. Iam ready to vote on it. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, on Monday next the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate will meet to consider a 
constitutional amendment to deal with the matter of discon- 
tinuing the issuance of tax-exempt securities by States and 
subdivisions thereof. The Treasury Department has recom- 
mended that such a step be taken before action is had with 
respect to prohibition of tax-exemption in future issues by 
the Federal Government. Until we have that matter out of 
the way I hope the Senate will take no action along the line 
now proposed. If we enact a law whereby we remove the 
exemption on future issues of Federal bonds, our Federal 
bonds will not be on a parity in the markets with the bonds 
of States and subdivisions of States. In view of the fact that 
it is proposed that a step in that direction be taken, I hope 
that at this time there will be no action by the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the proposition which the 
Senator has in mind is not covered by my amendment at all. 
In other words, I am not seeking to deal with the power to 
tax State securities or municipal securities. 

I ventury the prophecy—and I think it is a safe prophecy— 
that there is not a Senator now present in this Chamber 
who has a child who will live long enough to see the Congress 
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of the United States vote authority to the Federal Govern- 
ment to tax the securities of the States. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Idaho is what I would denominate—and 
I now employ the brilliant phrase created by the able Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]—a “normal corrective.” 
I give the Senator credit for that phrase. It is the most 
brilliant phrase of the year. In my judgment, we will ap- 
proach and solve the great question of tax-exempt securities 
by “normal correctives.” 

If I understand the amendment correctly it is purely 
prospective and not retroactive. Is that correct? 

Mr. BORAH. That is quite correct. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. Although I would be the 
last to attempt to mar the symmetry of the bill or attempt 
to throw any doubt upon the splendid work the committee 
has done, I see no reason why we should not attach the 
amendment to this bill. 

The question of tax-exempt securities must be solved. This 
Nation and indeed some of the States are going to bog down 
and be smothered in the all-destroying grasp of the quick- 
sands of insolvency unless action is taken to solve the prob- 
lem growing out of the existence of a vast volume of tax- 
exempt securities. The proposed amendment is a step in the 
right direction. 

While I agree with the Senator from Idaho as to the pro- 
priety and necessity of this amendment, I depart from his 
conclusion in one respect. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has said that when the sixteenth amendment was 
adopted it did not have in contemplation the taxation of 
revenues and income derived from securities issued by States, 
municipalities, and by the United States. That, of course, is 
the law until it is changed. 

I further agree with the Senator from Idaho that we will 
be very much older men, and our grandchildren will be 
much older, before an amendment granting to the United 
States the power to levy taxes on the income derived from 
securities issued by States will be ratified. I think such an 
amendment should be adopted, but I labor under no illusion 
with respect to its adoption; indeed, I do not think such 
action will be taken. Therefore the only thing we may do— 
and if the Senate will pardon me, I will again use the bril- 
liant phrase created by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
‘WatsH]—is to seek “normal correctives” and in some way tap 
this reservoir of some $50,000,000,000 or $60,000,000,000 to 
which the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] has referred. 

I have no doubt that if the question should reach the 
Supreme Court of the United States the Supreme Court 
would do as it did last June, namely, execute a volte face, 
or, in parliamentary parlance, a “flip-flop,” and decide that. 
the Congress had the power under the sixteenth amendment 
to levy taxes without regard to the nature of the income, 
without regard to the source or whence derived. In other 
words, I have no doubt that when the case reaches the courts 
they will say that the sixteenth amendment means what it 
says when it provides: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 

There are Members of the Senate who understand and 
employ the vast resources of the English language as well as 
any body of men in the world. Not even the British House 
of Commons, the mother house of our language, not even 
the Parliament of Australia nor that of Canada has a body 
of men who can understand and employ the English lan- 
guage better than can the present United States Senate, 
and I challenge any Senator to state how in an effort to tax 
income derived from Federal and State securities other 
language than that which I have quoted could be more 
appropriate. Must the artist, when he draws a picture of a 
house, write on the picture, “This is a house?” I contend, 
and I have always contended, with great deference to the 
Supreme Court, that they were wrong in the decision con- 
cerning the income tax; and that they will change their 
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view I have no doubt, I am the apostle—I am indeed, as 
I have said before, the very dean of those who uphold the 
right of men to change their minds when they realize they 
are wrong. 

So I think the Supreme Court—and I give them credit 
for it—having “flip-flopped” 11 times in 6 months, and de- 
cided 11 cases contrary to decisions previously rendered, will 
have the courage and manhood to say, “We were wrong in 
our decision; we are not afraid of being called inconsistent; 
we have decided that the sixteenth amendment means 
exactly what it says.” 

I should support the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] if I thought it had a chance of being 
enacted at this time. But I again say, “One step at a time.” 
Let us put in the bill the Borah amendment, which will 
Permit the Government to tax all future issues. 

Some Senators say that such a course may hamper credit. 
That is what we want. We want to make it more difficult 
to borrow money. We do not want everybody rushing in 
with shovels to take money out of the Treasury. That has 
been the trouble in the past. We want to put a check some- 
where on prodigal and reckless spending; and if the amend- 
ment will stop the reckless era of money spending, I am for it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I desire to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to something I have not heard men- 
tioned in connection with tax-exempt securities. 

The viciousness of tax-exempt securities is not in the fact 
that the owners do not pay taxes. If it were not for tax- 
exempt securities, the people with incomes in the higher 
brackets who buy them would have to pay taxes in the 
higher brackets, and the money which is thus lost would go 
to the Treasury of the United States. I am informed, on 
what I consider to be as reliable authority as any, that on 
account of the taxes which are lost, the money borrowed by 
the Government of the United States costs the taxpayers be- 
tween 7 and 8 percent interest annually. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for allowing me to 
add one observation which I overlooked in my previous re- 
marks. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury—and he has per- 
formed his duties well—says that to remove the exemption 
feature would not at all hamper the Government credit. 
Andrew W. Mellon, in my judgment, was a great financier. 
He has gone “where beyond these voices there is peace.” Who 
will question his ability as a financier? Andrew Mellon said 
that the removal of the tax-exempt feature from Federal 
securities would not interfere with their sale. 

The able Senator from New York said that the money 
market might be disturbed, and men might withdraw their 
investments. Where would they invest except in Govern- 
ment securities? Nobody today is going to sell any Govern- 
ment security and buy any others. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. SuipsTeap] that the so-called tax-exempt securities are 
not entirely exempt. A surtax is now paid on $27,000,000,000 
worth of United States bonds. The normal tax is not paid 
on them, but the surtax is paid. 

Why is not the normal tax paid on such securities? Con- 
gress has the power to levy such a tax. We do not need any 
declaration in this bill in order to tax them. When the Treas- 
ury Department comes to Congress and says it wants to issue 
three or four billion dollars’ worth of bonds that is the time 
to tax them. The Treasury officials say “No.” We have not 
been taxing them. 

Senators are very much excited about such securities being 
tax exempt. Nobody on earth exempted them but us, and we 
exempted some of them in the emergency acts. We shall 
have more emergency bills. 

The Senator from Idaho, of course, does not propose to 
affect past issues. That is a very appropriate view; but the 
next time the Treasury officials come here and ask for a 
bond-issue or bond authorization, the thing to do is to say 
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in that bill whether or not we want to tax the bonds to be 
issued. So we are not losing any rights. 

The Secretary of the Treasury may say that he is not in 
favor of tax-exempt securities. He wants us to tax State 
securities, and at some far-distant time he wants us to tax 
Federal securities; but when he comes to Congress and asks 
for authority to make a bond issue, he asks us not to tax 
it, because he wants to get the money quickly. Mr. Morgen- 
thau has never advocated the taxation of Federal securities 
when he has sent to Congress a bill for new bonds. He always 
asks that they be exempt. He wants the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation securities and all the others to be tax- 
exempt; but at some time in the distant future we are going 
to tax them. 

I do not think it is necessary to enact the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Idaho. If it were enacted into 
law it would not affect a thing on earth, because the next 
time there is a bond issue, if we decided not to tax that issue, 
it will be so provided in the bill, and the Senator’s amend- 
ment will go out the window. We already have the power to 
tax Federal bonds. The time to do so is when we issue the 
bonds, If the bonds are issued, and we provide that they 
shall be exempt from taxation, of course they cannot there- 
after be taxed. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me the Congress ought to ex- 
press itself as to the policy of taxing Federal securities. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The time for Congress to express itself 
is when the bonds are issued. That is the time for us to 
say whether or not we shall tax them. Whenever we do tax 
them we shall have to pay more interest, and we shall have 
to pay in interest two or three times as much as we shall ever 
get back in the form of taxes. But if the Senate wants to 
tax Government securities, it is the business of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to make the sug - 
gestion that, in my opinion, the question of tax-exempt 
securities being taxed never has been exhaustively discussed 
in the Senate. The question always arises at the end of 
the consideration of some tax bill, when we want to adjourn, 
and when there is no opportunity for adequate consideration 
of the question on its merits and on principle. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. At what other time could we discuss a tax issue 
except when a tax bill comes before us? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It could be discussed on a broader 
foundation, involving all tax-exempt securities, by way of a 
constitutional amendment, which would go to another com- 
mittee than the Committee on Finance, But if the subject 
is appropriately considered in connection with a tax bill, my 
experience and observation have always been that the ques- 
tion is thrown in at the very end of the consideration of the 
tax bill, when we have to go into the question hastily, and 
arrive at hasty conclusions either as to the wisdom of the 
policy or our power to deal with the subject. 

We act as though there were something against Govern- 
ment bonds, as though they rested under a cloud; we act as 
though we held an odious cpinion of anybody who happens to 
own a Government bond which is not subject to tax. So long 
as we are borrowing money on the credit of the United States, 
we have no right to denounce those who have enough money 
to buy the Government securities upon which we depend for 
meeting the expenses of our Government, 

I do not happen to own any Government securities; but I 
should not. feel disgraced if, in response to the invitation of 
my Government, and in order to meet a great emergency, I 
invested a few thousand dollars, or a few hundred thousand 
dollars—if I had them—in the securities of the United States. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish it understoed that I have no re- 
sentment or indignation against anyone who sees fit to put 
his money into Government bonds. My savings, meager and 
small as they are, happen to be invested in Government bonds. 
I think they are taxable. Ihope they are. They ought to be. 
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The former Senator from Michigan, Mr. Couzens, who sat 
in the seat now occupied by the Senator from Nebraska, had 
a large fortune in Government bonds. Continually, and in a 
friendly way, he reproached me personally and in the Senate 
for not moving with greater celerity toward taxing Govern- 
ment bonds. He said, in an attitude that did him great 
credit, “I feel uncomfortable, sitting around here with my 
breast pocket filled with tax-exempt securities, or my security 
box filled with tax-exempt securities. I should feel better 
if I were paying taxes on them.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. There was nothing in the world to prevent 
his doing so. 

Mr. ASHURST. He was willing to do so, and he did, so far 
as I know. 

I hope the Senator from Kentucky will not think I have 
any feeling against those who happen to own Government 
securities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I absolve the Senator from Arizona of 
any such aspersions cast upon those who hold bonds of the 
United States; but aspersions have been cast upon those who 
hold Government bonds, and such aspersions are always cast 
when the question arises in this body. There should not be 
any such aspersions or menacing gestures toward those who 
have inyested their money in the securities of our country. 
I say that if it were not for those people, our Government 
would have poor credit indeed. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope the Senator will permit me to say 
that I share no such view. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Arizona, as I recall, 
has never engaged in any unjust castigation of those who 
have a disposition to invest in the securities of their own 
Government. 

Mr. ASHURST. I was lately consulted by a man of some 
opulence as to investments, He said, “I want a clean invest- 
ment, with respect to which there can never be any reproach.” 
I said, “Buy Government bonds.” So, far from entertaining 
any feeling against anyone who owns Government bonds, I 
think it is certainly not unpatriotic for a citizen to buy the 
securities of his own Government. However, the arguments 
against tax-exempt securities are so overwhelming, as I see 
them, that we ought to heed them. 

The able Senator from Kentucky says the question is 
seldom discussed. No doubt the Senator heard the very 
learned speech of the able Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Hircucock] the other day. I do not expect my brethren or 
posterity to pay any great attention to what I say. I 
have made four speeches in the Senate on the subject of 
tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They were very able speeches. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But they have been infrequent, as the 
Senator will admit. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They have been made, not when any 
matter affecting the question on its full merits has been 
before the Senate, but in connection with some collateral 
matter which has brought the subject to the floor for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. ASHURST. That may be true; but it is very difficult 
to get the matter before the Senate on a joint resolution to 
amend the Constitution. The only way in which the ques- 
tion can arise is the way in which it now arises. 

The Senate Committee on the Judiciary has pending 
before it several joint resolutions proposing the removal of 
various sorts of tax exemptions. The committee, I think 
wisely, has been slow to act. The committee has not been 
precipitate. As the able Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Lonercan] said, within a week they expect to give that matter 
some consideration; but, if the Senator will pardon me 
again, I do not perceive any reason why this “normal cor- 
rective” should not go into the pending bill, 

In conclusion, may I presume upon the patience of the 
Senate and of my friend from Kentucky so far as to read a 
few paragraphs from a speech on this subject which I de- 
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livered in the Senate on January 4, 1934? Will the Senator 
permit me to read just a few paragraphs from that speech? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall be glad to have the Senator read 
from his own speech, which I am sure he is quoting with 
his own approval. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHURST. I went on to say: 

My proposed amendment strikes at an evil in our system of 
taxation which is already great, and if unchecked will grow— 
indeed has grown—to such magnitude as to threaten the existence 
of our institutions, 

The existence of conditions that enable any municipality or 
political subdivision to issue tax-free securities directly permits 
a certain class of property owners to partake of the comforts and 
benefits of government without bearing any share of the expense 
burden of government, 

All private property should pay its just proportion of the expense 
of maintaining the Government. 

The issuance of tax-exempt securities permits: 

(1) A large portion of property to escape taxation, thereby caus- 
ing great loss of revenue. 

(2) It violates the sound tax principle of “ability to pay” and 
it unfairly discriminates among taxpayers. 

(3) It discourages investment in new enterprises. 

(4) It encourages extravagances of governmental agencies, 


Was I speaking in 1934 when I was talking of the extrava- 
gances of governmental agencies? Yes; I was. 

(5) It grants private subsidies and special privileges, obnoxious 
to our system. 

(6) By withdrawing money from private enterprises it increases 
the rate of interest required for all enterprises not carried on by 
the Government, and thereby adds to the cost of living 

(7) It creates, and quite naturally, social unrest. 

I thank the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have not the floor. The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] has yielded to me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Washington, 
and, by remote control, permit him to interrogate the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. BONE. I wonder if the Senator recalls that in 1933 
I submitted in the Senate a resolution—I think it was Senate 
Resolution 85—calling on the Secretary of the Treasury im- 
mediately to enter upon refunding operations which would 
result in calling in all the high-yield bonds of the Govern- 
ment; and that operation was subsequently carried out, 
much after the fashion in which it has been carried out in 
England and in France. 

I submitted that resolution because I knew that there were 
constitutional difficulties in the way of taxing the now tax- 
exempt securities, but that if we could engage in a refunding 
operation we could accomplish by indirection what we could 
not do directly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I recall that. 

Mr. BONE. The high-yield bonds have been called in; 
and I am now advised that the Government has saved 
approximately $100,000,000 a year by that operation. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is correct. I have exam- 
ined the figures, and the Senator is correct. 

Mr. BONE. If we want to engage in another operation 
like that, we can very easily do it, and save ourselves the 
necessity of passing legislation. If we can get the Treasury 
to indulge in another refunding operation such as was 
accomplished in France, we can by that method tax these 
bonds indirectly, by cutting down the amount of interest 
on them. I would just as soon tax them in one way as in 
another. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me one observation is pertinent 
upon this occasion. 

The view seems to be entertained by some who have ad- 
dressed the Senate that the tax-exempt bonds of the Gov- 
ernment are all held by a few rich persons. As a matter 
of fact, the bonds are held largely by the banks, and the 
banks have utilized the deposits of poor men for the purpose 
oi buying the bonds. Whenever there is a bond issue the 
banks are consulted, and the bonds are unloaded upon the 
banks, and they have to take the deposits which have been 
placed in their vaults by the poor men and the working 
people and others for the purpose of buying the bonds. So 
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most of the bonds of the Federal Government are owned 
by the depositors of the banks and by the insurance com- 
panies, and not by a lot of rich persons. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong 
the debate at all, and I am sure what I have to say will not 
have any influence on the vote of any Senator; but it seems 
to me most unfortunate to have this proposal brought up in 
the Senate at this particular time. 

The Senator from Arizona says that one of the things he 
wants to accomplish is to make it hard for the Government 
to sell its bonds. He thinks we are selling too many of them, 
that we already have too many bonds outstanding, and he 
would like to make it more difficult for anybody in the United 
States to buy Government bonds, at the same time announc- 
ing that nobody will buy any other kind of bonds. 

What are we going to do with all our money? We have a 
great deal of money in the country, and the Government 
needs the money to carry on its operations, and especially 
does it need it if it is going to advance to industry a billion 
and a half dollars in order to employ labor in this country; 
and certainly labor needs to be employed. 

If I have $100,000, and I want to invest it in a Government 
bond, and 2 percent interest, we will say, is paid on the bond, 
but I am going to be taxed on it, I will not invest my money 
in the bond at the same rate, because if I have to pay part 
of it in taxes I do not get 2 percent; and if the interest rate 
is to be increased in order to absorb what I pay in taxes, the 
people will get no benefit whatever from the transaction. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall not disguise the 
fact that the objective of my drive is to induce men of means, 
opulent men, to invest in private interprises, so that the 
springs of private enterprise will flow, and thereby bring 
about recovery. I will not say that I wish to make it hard to 
purchase Government securities, but I do desire to make as 
attractive as possible the purchase of private securities, so 
that men of opulence and people of means will invest in 
private enterprises, and bring the country back into what 
we call recovery. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In conclusion, I will state that the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] a while ago reminded me 
that there are already $27,000,000,000 of Government bonds 
out in the hands of the public as to which there is a surtax 
upon the income. The surtax is paid by the “big boys” in 
the high brackets, and we are already reaching the persons 
in those brackets through the surtax rates. There is no fear 
on my part that by a continuation of the same policy, with 
the surtax rates, we shall not be able to reach all those who 
are in the higher brackets whose incomes ought to be taxed. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BORAH. Very well; if the Senate will give me a 
yea-and-nay vote on the amendment, I will not make a 
speech. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Boran]. On that question the yeas and nays have been 
demanded. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass], which I transfer to the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. LOGAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. THomas], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Townsenp], which I transfer to the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrrey], and allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
is paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry] on 
this vote. If present, the Senator from Oregon would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Wisconsin would vote “yea.” 
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I also announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] with the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Butxtry]. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. TownsENpD] is necessarily 
absent. If present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. AnpreEws], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HERRING], and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] are 
detained from the Senate because of iliness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], and the Senators 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE and Mr. RuUssEeLL] are unavoid- 
ably detained. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN] are absent, as mem- 
bers of the Delaware Valley Tercentenary Commission, at- 
tending the celebration of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the landing of the Swedes in the United States. 

I further announce that the Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
Apams], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the 
Senators from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY and Mr. Donaney], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Durry], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator 
from California [Mr. McApool, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], the Senator from Florida [Mr. Perper], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smatuers], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas], and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas], are detained on important public business. 

I also announce that the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
ANDREWS] has a general pair with the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. LUNDEEN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—34 
Ashurst Clark Lodge Reynolds 
Bilbo Gibson Logan Sheppard 
Bone Hatch McCarran Shipstead 
Borah Hayden McGill Truman 
Brown, N. H. Hitchcock Maloney Tydings 
Bulow Holt Neely Van Nuys 
Byrd Johnson, Calif. Norris Wheeler 
Byrnes La Follette Nye 
Capper e Pope 

NAYS—33 
Austin Ellender Lonergan Reames 
Balley Gerry McKellar Schwarta 
Bankhead Green Miller Smith 
Barkley Hale Milton Wagner 
Brown, Mich. Harrison Minton Walsh 
Burke Hil O'Mahoney White 
Connally Hughes Overton 
Copeland Johnson, Colo. Pittman 
Dieterich King Radcliffe 

NOT VOTING—29 

Adams Donahey Lewis Smathers 
Andrews Duffy Lundeen Thomas, Okla. 
Berry Frazier McAdoo Thomas, Utah 
Bridges George McNary Townsend 
Bulkley Gillette Murray Vandenberg 
Caraway Glass Pepper 
Chavez Guffey Russell 
Davis Herring Schwellenbach 


So Mr. BoraH’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
is already at the desk, with a modification which I have 
handed to the clerk, and I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 23, at the end of line 12, it is 
proposed to insert: 

Interest upon obligations of the United States or its possessions, 
or of any State, Territory, or any political subdivision thereof, or 
the District of Columbia, issued subsequent to July 1, 1938; or 
upon obligations of any instrumentality of the United States or 
any possession thereof, or of any instrumentality of any State, 
Territory, or any political subdivision thereof, or of the District 
of Columbia, shall be included in gross income. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
at this late hour. This is a subject which has been before 
the Senate for many years. It has been offered in connection 
with every revenue bill acted on since I have been in the 
Senate. As I stated, in 1933 this specific amendment was 
adopted on the 1933 revenue bill by a very large majority. 
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I desire to say, in response to what was stated by the 
Senator from Kentucky a moment ago, that this is not a 
measure for the purpose of punishing any holder of any 
sort of security anywhere. It is a measure to stop the 
largest leak in taxation there is. It is a measure designed 
to unlock, as far as may be, a great reservoir of frozen 
capital. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator’s amendment cover 
bonds issued by school districts, road districts, and irrigation 
districts? 

Mr, CLARK. It covers every security. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So that part of this tax would be on the 
schoolhouses in my State, and the schoolhouses in other 
States of the Union? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not think it would be a tax on school- 
houses. It would be a tax on securities. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If they issued bonds to build school- 
houses of course the bonds would have to bear the tax. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And it would apply to bonds for the build- 
ing of waterworks. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Waterworks, irrigation districts, flood- 
control districts, and so on. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the Senator does not like 
the provisions of the amendment he can vote against it. I 
propose a tax on all securities. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am asking the Senator the questions 
because I did not hear his amendment in detail, and I 
thought he wanted us to know what we were to vote on. 

Mr. CLARK. I want the Senator to know what he is to 
vote on, and I will be glad to have the amendment stated 
again, if the Senator desires. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under the Senator’s amendment the 
Federal Government would collect a tax on schoolhouses 
and waterworks, sewer systems, and things of that sort. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, is it not the purpose of the 
Senator from Missouri to provide for a tax on income “from 
whatever source derived,” in the words of the sixteenth 
amendment, which was approved by the States of the Union? 

Mr. CLARK. That is entirely correct. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on 
this amendment, even though the hour is late, I wish to be 
heard very briefly. To my mind nothing dealing with taxa- 
tion problems would be as beneficial to the people of the 
United States as the adoption of the proposed amendment: 
It is true that the Supreme Court, a divided Court, held that 
a law of this kind was unconstitutional. I think it is the 
general belief of the people of the United States, including 
lawyers, that that decision of the Supreme Court was not 
correct, that it was not in accordance with the sixteenth 
amendment to the Constituion which was adoped after many 
years of contest in this country. For many years a battle 
was earnestly waged on both sides of this controversy, and 
the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution was the result 
of that contest. 

The Supreme Court, although it had decided the question 
both ways, finally decided that a proposal such as that con- 
tained in the proposed amendment was unconstitutional. I 
am not going into the merits of that decision, although it 
would be extremely interesting to do so. The Supreme Court 
decided the question by a 5-to-4 decision. 

Mr. President, I contend that when a legal question is 
submitted to a court composed of nine justices, a 5-to-4 
decision should have very little infiuence. The decision 
shows that the court was practically evenly divided upon 
the legal question submitted. It is true that such a closely 
divided court decides, and ought to decide the question at 
issue before it, but it does not decide and its decision should 
not be held to be controlling so far as the principle involved 
is concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. : 
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Mr. BORAH. I wanted to make that matter sure. Is 
the Senator certain that it was a 5-to-4 decision? 

Mr. NORRIS. I may be mistaken about that. It may 
have been a 6-to-3 decision, but I think it was 5 to 4. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator may be correct. I did not 
have that impression. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not examined the particular decision 
for several years. However, I believe the decision was by a 
vote of 5 to 4. While I am speaking I should like to be cor- 
rected if that statement is wrong. 

Everyone, including both laymen and attorneys, ac- 
quainted with that decision realizes that whether such a 
decision shall be used as a precedent in the years that are to 
follow depends to a great extent upon whether it was unani- 
mous or whether there was a division. The weight of the 
decision depends upon how nearly it is unanimous. A 
unanimous decision ought to have and would have much more 
influence upon a court passing upon the same question sub- 
sequently, than if the decision were by a bare majority. I 
believe that reasoning appeals to all persons who think and 
reason. 

Mr. President, I am speaking with the utmost respect in 
regard to the Supreme Court. I am not charging anyone 
with having done anything wrong. I am not charging any 
Justice with doing anything except following the dictates of 
his own conscience. I am assuming that the members of the 
Court passed upon the question in good faith. But that does 
not do away with the fact that a great many men, highly 
educated and learned in the law, were then practically 
equally divided in their opinions as to what the law was and 
what the Constitution meant. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. It is a fact, is it not, that not only the 
Supreme Court of the United States but every other court 
has on occasions, when a question has been submitted to it 
for reconsideration, changed its mind with respect to the first 
decision made, and that no court would be a just court 
which would not in a proper case change its mind? So it 
seems to me that it does not show disrespect to the Su- 
preme Court for the Congress again to submit the same 
issue to the Court for reconsideration and redetermination. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. Men who have respect for the opinion 
and judgment of their fellow men in rendering decisions 
must be impressed, if they are reasonable and honest, by the 
judgment of other men equally educated, equally learned, 
men who have had an equal opportunity to consider all the 
questions involved. I think we owe it to the Supreme Court 
to permit it to reexamine this question and again pass upon 
it. The course pursued by the Senator from Missouri is, in 
my judgment, the only practical one that can be followed 
in order to get a decision upon the matter. A constitutional 
amendment was ratified by the people of the country. It 
provided that the Congress should have the right to levy an 
income tax upon all incomes—and I quote the language: 

From whatever source derived— 


I defy any man to put language together which more con- 
clusively settles the question that was fought out when that 
amendment was adopted, than the language used by Con- 
gress in that amendment. That amendment was duly ap- 
proved. The Supreme Court nullified it. I think the Su- 
preme Court was wrong, and inasmuch as the Court was 
practically equally divided in its decision, I believe that the 
question should be reheard by that Court. 

The Court should have another opportunity to pass upon 
the question. Realizing that the present members of the 
Court are men, as they were men when the question was 
before them previously, and that they had no superhuman 
knowledge, it seems to me only reasonable and fair that the 
Court should have an opportunity to reexamine that ques- 
tion and pass upon it, and the only opportunity that the 
Court can have to do that is to have Congress adopt an 
amendment such as that offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, have it placed upon the statute books, and give the 


ve .,. 
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Court the opportunity to pass upon the question, the answer 
to which everyone admits is in doubt at this time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I 
wish to make a very brief statement for the Recorp. I think 
I have, during the years I have been a Member of the Senate, 
usually voted for proposals like that contained in the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Idaho, dealing with 
Federal securities. I am in sympathy with the views of those 
who have been for years advocating and urging the taxing 
of the income from tax-exempt securities. I still believe we 
should tax incomes for this class of securities. With ref- 
erence to the amendment offered by the able Senator from 
Missouri, dealing with local securities, however, I have a 
distinct recollection that on several occasions evidence of a 
very strong character has been presented by certain States, 
whose financial difficulties are serious, and by certain coun- 
ties and school districts—and I will ask the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY] if I am stating the fact or not 
and the claim has been made that it would be practically 
impossible for them to raise money without the right to 
issue tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, that has been claimed, 
and of course those who are familiar with the difficulties of 
these small subdivisions of the Government, the taxing dis- 
tricts, sewer districts, and school districts, realize the validity 
of that claim, that it is hard enough for them to sell their 
securities, even with the tax-exempt privilege, and it would 
be more difficult without it. 

Mr. WALSH. Aside from that issue, I personally feel that 
notwithstanding my desire and willingness to support the 
efforts of those who desire to tax the income from Federal 
tax-exempt securities, I am unwilling to do it today, without 
the opinion of the fiscal authorities of our Government as to 
what effect it would have on our whole borrowing policy for 
the future, and what effect it would have upon the whole 
fiscal structure of the country. Perhaps I am exaggerating 
the fear I entertain. I do not mean to infer that I would 
follow the views of the fiscal authorities, but I do think that 
in view of the serious fiscal conditions in the country, 
I cannot vote without having some recommendation or at 
least the view expressed by those in authority who are 
responsible for maintaining a stable and sound fiscal policy 
for our country. I want some assurance that the adoption 
of these amendments at this time will not add materially to 
the serious unemployment problem and the dire distress 
among our agricultural and industrial workers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, CLARK], on page 23, line 12. On that question the yeas 
and nays have been demanded and ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], which I transfer to the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] and will vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. NYE. My colleague [Mr. Frazier] is unavoidably ab- 
sent. I should like to have the Recorp show that were he 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” My colleague is 
paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], who, I am 
informed, if present, would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the negative). 
Making the same announcement that I previously made with 
respect to my pair and its transfer, I will allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. AnprEws], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HERRING], and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] are 
detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LunpEEN] are absent, as mem- 
bers of the Delaware Valley Tercentenary Commission, at- 
tending the celebration of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the landing of the Swedes in the United States. 


I further announce that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Apams], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the Sena- 
tors from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY and Mr. Donaney], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. DUFFY], 
the Senators from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE and Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from California [Mr. 
McApoo], the Senator from Montana IMr. Murray], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Smatuers], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] are 
detained on important public business, 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is unavoidably 
detained. 

I also announce that the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
ANDREWS] has a general pair with the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. LUNDEEN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
is paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. DUFFY]. 
If present, the Senator from Oregon would vote “nay”, and 
the Senator from Wisconsin would vote “yea.” 

I announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brrpcrs] with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SmIPsTEAD] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLAss]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY]. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. TOWNSEND] is necessarily 
absent. If present he would vote “yea.” 


YEAS—23 
Bone Gibson McGill 
Bulow Hitchcock Maloney Sheppard 
Byrd Holt Neely 
Byrnes La Follette Norris Van Nuys 
Capper Lee Nye Wheeler 
Clark McCarran O'Mahoney 

NAYS—41 
Austin Ellender King Reames 
Bailey Lodge Reynolds 
Bankhead Green Logan Schwartz 
Barkley Hale Lonergan Smith 
Bilbo Harrison Tydings 
Brown, Mich. Hatch Miller Wagner 
Brown, N. H. Hayden Milton Walsh 
Burke Hill Minton White 
Connally Hughes Overton 
Co} d Johnson, Calif. Pittman 
Dieterich Johnson, Colo. Radcliffe 

NOT VOTING—32 

Adams Chavez Guffey Russell 
Andrews Davis Herring Schwellenbach 
Ashurst Donahey Lewis Shipstead 
Berry Duffy Lundeen Smathers 
Borah Frazier Thomas, Okla. 
Bridges George McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Gillette Murray Townsend 
Caraway Glass Pepper Vandenberg 


So Mr. CLARK’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further 
amendments to be proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. - 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3022, to amend 
the law relating to appointment of postmasters. I may say 
that the bill will not be taken up this afternoon for discus- 
sion, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Tennessee. à 

Mr. KING. The understanding is that the bill will not be 
considered until Monday. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It will not be considered until Monday. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill-(S. 3022) to amend the law re- 
lating to appointment of postmasters, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
with amendments. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, which were ordered to be placed on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further 
reports of committees, the clerk will state in their order the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the nom- 
inations of postmasters on the calendar may be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nominations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

That concludes the calendar. 

RECESS 


The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, 
April 11, 1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 9 
(legislative day of January 5), 1938 


POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 


Owen Kenny, Calistoga. 
Albert LaVerne Swanson, Crows Landing. 
James R. Kilkenny, Dixon. 
Leslie A. Johnson, Escalon. 
Lempi J. Kiviaho, Georgetown. 
Elaine M. Strohl, Imola. 
Harold V. Tallon, Jackson. 
Edmund V. Murphy, Madera. 
Adda B. Ruth, Mecca. 
Alva A. Fields, Modesto. 
John J. Nestor, Mojave. 
Sidney F. Horrell, Moneta. 
James Joseph Britt, Monterey Par 
Edward E. Enos, Niles. ; 
James H. Pearce, Oilfields. 
Rowena A. Osborn, Orcutt. 
Hazel Hooker, Waterman. 
Charles A. Graf, Winters. 
Knox Lofland, Yermo. 
CONNECTICUT 
William A. Hayes, Bristol. 
Daniel J. Kelley, Deep River. 
Julius Woodruff Johnson, Georgetown. 
Charles Ernest Gray, North Stonington, 
Thomas P. Horan, South Norwalk, 
IOWA 


Frederick W. Werner, Amana. 
Ella McDonald, Ledyard. 
Edward M. Bratton, Shellsburg. 
Cotton Etter, Sigourney. 

Hilma L. Peterson, Stratford. 
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John Batchelor, Thompson. 
Arthur O. Reinhardt, Van Horne. 
John S. Cullen, Whittemore. 
MAINE 
George H. Williams, Alfred. 
Floyd A. Smith, Caribou. 
Walter O. Dunton, Boothbay Harbor. 
Helen C, Donahue, Portland. 
Joseph M. Gerrish, Winter Harbor. 
MARYLAND 
James G. Archer, Bel Air, 
MISSISSIPPI 
Margaret Henry, Anguilla. 
Will N. Guyton, Blue Mountain. 
Carrie E. C. Fedric, Charleston. 
John W. Woodward, Oxford. 
R. Ben Linn, Pickens. 
Robert E. Gryder, Shannon. 
Cecil D. Chadwick, Walnut Grove. 
OHIO 
Michael J. Callaghan, Bellevue, 
Samuel E. Tidd, Columbiana. 
Owen W. Gray, Convoy. 
Fred A. Kenney, Delta. 
Ralph L. Jacobs, Gates Mills. 
Helen Stoltz, Gettysburg. 
Olin B. Stahl, Jewett. 
Wallace F. Mock, Powhatan Point. 
Michael F. Mulheran, Salineville. 
Wiliam I. Dague, Wadsworth. 
William E. Passmore, Washington Court House, 
Robert Wilson, Westerville. 
Robert E. Jennings, West Milton. 
Randle B. Hickman, Wilberforce, 
Henry C. Stapf, Willard. 
William G. Hoffer, Willshire. 
OREGON 
Gardner T. Hockensmith, Albany. 
Robert O. Brinker, Freewater. 
George Larkin, Newberg. 
Early Philips, Scio. 
Frank H. Laighton, Seaside. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Marvin F. Birely, Blue Ridge Summit. 
Marion S. Macomber, Delta. 
Charles A. Williams, Gettysburg. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Edward F. Carroll, Providence. 
WYOMING 
Edward N. Greff, Chugwater. 
Ernest A. Littleton, Gillette. 
Lilian M. Blackwell, Shoshoni. 


SENATE 
MONDAY, APRIL 11, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 5, 1938) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. Lewis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Saturday, April 9, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS 
Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 


of his secretaries, who also announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 


1938 


On April 5, 1938: 

S.711. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended, and particularly sections 863, 
911, and 914 of the said code, 

On April 7, 1938: 

5.3105. An act to amend the Commodity Exchange Act, 
as amended, to extend its provisions to wool tops. 

On April 8, 1938: 

S. 1448. An dct for the relief of the Northeastern Piping 
& Construction Corporation, of North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LEWIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Andrews La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Ellender Lee Pope 
Balley Frazier Lewis Radcliffe 
Bankhead George Lodge Reames 
Barkley Gerry Logan Reynolds 
Bilbo Gibson Lonergan Russell 
Bone Gillette Lundeen Schwartz 
Glass McAdoo Schwellenbach 
Bridges Green McCarran Sheppard 
Brown, N. H. Guffey McGill Shipstead 
Bulkley Hale McKellar Smathers 
Bulow Harrison McNary Smith 
Burke Hatch Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Hayden Miller Townsend 
Byrnes 1 Minton Vandenberg 
Capper Hitchcock Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway Holt Norris Wagner 
Connally Johnson, Calif Nye Walsh 
Copeland Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Davis erton White 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HERRING] is detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Brown], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIETERICH], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. DUFFY], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hucues], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Mitton], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN] are detained on important public 
business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] is unavoidably 
detained. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the Senator from Vermont 
LMr. Austin] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE ADMINISTRATION OF 
CIVIL-SERVICE SYSTEM 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter, 
which was read, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1938. 
Hon. JOHN NANCE GARNER, 

- President of the United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT GARNER: I respectfully request that I be relieved 
from duty as a member of the Special Senate Committee to Investi- 
gate the Administration of the Civil Service System, authorized by 
Senate Resolution 198, agreed to April 1, 1938. 

With high regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren R. AUSTIN. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Brivces to fill the 
vacancy caused by resignation of Mr. AUSTIN. 

RAILROAD RELIEF (H. DOC. NO. 583) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying documents, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
During the past month I have consulted with a large 
number of individuals on the increasingly difficult problem 
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of our railroad transportation: As the Congress is aware, 
the relationship of the Federal Government to the railroads 
has been for 50 years through the medium of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. ‘This distinguished body was origi- 
nally set up with the primary purpose of ending serious 
abuses on the part of the carriers, such as rebating and cut- 
throat competition. 

As the years went by, the Congress, from time to time, has 
extended the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion, vesting in it other quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial 
powers, and giving to it also a number of purely executive 
functions. While the latter powers are, in all probability, 
unconstitutional, in that they create executive authority in a 
fourth branch of the Government instead of in the President, 
I do not at this time raise that issue because for the present 
it is more important for all of us to cooperate in preventing 
serious bankruptcies among a large number of railroad com- 
Panies, great and small. 

I invited Chairman Splawn, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and Commissioners Eastman and Mahaffie, to 
present, somewhat hurriedly and informally, recommenda- 
tions relating to this serious situation—and I have kept the 
chairmen of the appropriate committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives informed of the report. 

Summarized, the three members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recommend as a means of immediate relief 
the following: 

1. That approxiately $300,000,000 be made available from 
Government funds for the purchase of railroad equipment, 
the equipment to be the security for the advance. 

2. That for 12 months the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration be empowered to make loans without certification by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that the railroad can 
meet its fixed charges. 

3. That other forms of Government credit be considered 
from the point of view of public policy. 

4. That Government traffic pay the full rate by eliminating 
land-grant reductions. 

5. That the Commission does not feel justified in express- 
ing an opinion for or against reduction of railroad wages. 

6. That reorganization procedure under section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act receive the attention of the Congress, and 
they suggest consideration of the establishment of a single 
court in charge of reorganizations. 

The long-term program suggested by the Commissioners 
includes: 

1. That a Federal transportation authority be created for 
2 years to plan and promote action by railroad companies 
to eliminate waste; aid consolidation and coordination. 

2. That the Interstate Power Act be amended to broaden the 
powers of the Commission with respect to pooling of earn- 
ings or traffic, to eliminate “the consolidation plan,” and to 
approve unifications; that the authority be permitted to 
intervene in such proceedings before the Commission, and 
make recommendations through the Commission to the 
President and the Congress. 

3. That the authority investigate economy and all types 
of transportation, encourage special fitness, and abate de- 
structive competition. 

4. That attention be given to railroad financial abuses now 
under investigation. 

The full report of the three members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is transmitted herewith, and I am 
transmitting also certain comments which have been made 
by others with whom I have talked: 

(a) Letter to the President from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, March 25, 1938. 

(b) Letter to the President from the Chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, March 28, 1938. 

(c) Letter to the President from the Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, March 28, 1938. 

(d) Memorandum to the President from Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce Ernest G. Draper, March 29, 1938. 

(e) Memorandum to the President from the Administra- 
tor of Farm Security, March 31, 1938. 
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(f) Memorandum to the President from Henry Bruere, 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York City. 

(g) Memorandum to the President from J. J. Pelley, pres- 
ident, Association of American Railroads, April 4, 1938. 

(h) Letter to the President from George M. Harrison, 
president, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
April 2, 1938. 

i) Statistical data from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission relating to revenues and expenses of transportation 
in the United States in the year 1936, separated between 
types of transport. 

Insofar as information in regard to the railroad problem 
is concerned, there is probably no other subject to which 
the Congress, year after year, has devoted more study or 
obtained more information. The troubles of the railroads 
are not new, but they have been getting, on the whole, 
steadily more difficult since before the World War. It is true 
that a general upturn in business would undoubtedly help 
to keep many railroads from actual receivership. But it is 
also true that resumption of traffic at last. year’s level would 
not solve their growing difficulties permanently. 

Most of us have definite objection to Government subsidies 
to the railroads to enable them to meet the interest on their 
outstanding bonds or for any other purpose, and most of us 
also oppose Government ownership and operation of the 
railroads. I do. 

The suggestions made by the three members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should, of course, be read in the 
light of the comments thereon made in the letters appended 
thereto. 

I ask your special consideration of the fact that matters 
relating to transportation in its wider sense are now dealt 
with by the following departments or agencies of the 
Government: 

1. The Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

2. The Bureau of Air Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. 

3. The United States Maritime Commission. 

4. The Division of Transportation of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

5. The Interstate Commerce Commission. 

6. The Lighthouse Service of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

7. The Bureau of Navigation and Marine Inspection of the 
Department of Commerce. 

These agencies deal with special phases of transportation 
rather than the transportation problem in its broader na- 
tional aspect. Some of the functions are executive, some are 
legislative, some are judicial. 

From the point of view of business efficiency, such as a 
private corporation would seek, it would seem to be the part 
of common sense to place all executive functions relating to 
all transportation in one Federal department—such as the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of the Interior, 
or some other old or new department. At the same time all 
quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative matters relating to all 
transportation could properly be placed under an independ- 
ent commission—a reorganized Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. And such action would be highly constitutional. 

I refer to this, not by way of recommendation but only 
as one method which should receive congressional study: 

In the meantime, and until it has been possible for the 
Congress to make any and all studies for permanent solution 
of the railroad problem, some immediate legislation is, I 
believe, necessary at this session, in order to prevent serious 
financial and operating difficulties between now and the 
convening of the next Congress. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Warre House, April 11, 1938. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Mr. WAGNER presented resolutions adopted by the Bronx 
County (N. Y.) American Legion, which was referred to the 
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Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Bronz, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Hon. ROBERT F, WAGNER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR— 

RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas Senate bill. No. 3296 and House Resolution No. 9102, 
commonly known as the Coffee-Pepper bill, now in hearing before 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, which seeks to 
establish a Federal bureau of fine arts for the research, teachings, 
and display of— 

(a) The theater and its allied arts; 

b) The dance and its allied arts; 
c) Music and its allied arts; 

(d) Literature and its allied arts; 

(e) The graphic and plastic arts and their allied arts; 

(f) Architecture and decoration and their allied arts; 

Whereas the above bill in its construction would establish the 
so-called bureau of fine arts, under the auspices of un-American 
and communistic groups, who would use the machinery of the 
gabe for the spreading of un-American and communistic propa- 
ganda; 

Whereas at present artists on relief projects have organized 
under recognized communistic leaders, and these organizations are 
known to be distributors of and supporters of communistic and 
un-American teachings and political tendencies; 

Whereas the above bill specifies that persons employed under the 
bureau would have the right to organize and select representatives 
of their own choice, free from interference, restraint, or coercion 
by the commissioner, the bureau, the regional committee, and any 
and all administrative officers of the bureau; 

Whereas the above bill specifies that no person employed or seek- 
ing employment under the bureau shall be denied the benefits of 
this act because he is a member of, or affiliated with, any eco- 
nomic, political, employment, or religious organization; and, as 
this bill specifically states, that persons employed under the bureau 
shall not be subject to civil-service laws; and 

Whereas, for the first time in our history, this proposed legisla- 
tion will officially introduce into our Government subversive group 
domination supported by Federal funds; and 

Whereas well-known artists originally affiliated with this move- 
ment have withdrawn their support of this bill because of the 
subversive possibilities of the proposed legislation: Now, be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That by petition of the members of Bronx County Amer- 
ican Legion, our Senators and Representatives be directed to oppose 
the passage of the Coffee-Pepper bill, 

Respectfully submitted. 

FREDERICK J. STOIBER, 
County Commander. 
M. MARKS, 
Adjutant. 

The above resolution was unanimously approved and adopted at 
the regular meeting of Bronx County committee, American Legion, 
held on Tuesday evening, April 5, 1938. 


Mr. WAGNER also presented letters and resolutions of the 
International Artificial Limb Co., and John N. Eschen Co., 
Inc., both of New York City, N. Y., which were referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New Yorg Crry, April 5, 1938. 
Hon. ROBERT WAGNER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar HONORABLE WAGNER: As a taxpayer of this country, I have 
the right of protesting against the encroachment of the Govern- 
ment in a limited field—the manufacturing of artificial limbs. A 
field which has received our best efforts to serve in a humane man- 
ner all those who are so unfortunate as to lose one or more of 
their limbs. 

Now, the United States Government is operating their own fac- 
tories throughout the country, taking away our trade. The Gov- 
ernment is supposed to be establishing these factories for the 
reason that there is difficulty in obtaining surgical appliances. 

The limb manufacturers have had a great deal to meet up 
with in their efforts to remain solvent during the past few years. 
The shortened hours and the higher rate of pay has greatly added 
to this condition. The Government has no right to take away 
from us the livelihood which is rightfully ours. It is unfair and 
an injustice to all artificial limb companies who have struggled 
to make an existence for themselves and employees who are now 
faced with the loss of what is rightfully theirs. 

I demand that you take immediate action on this matter and 
see what can be done regarding this outrageous event. 

May we have your support? 

Very truly yours, 


PAUL DAUZICKAS, 
International Artificial Limb Co. 
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At a special meeting of the board of directors of the Associa- 
tion of Limb Manufacturers of America, Inc., in the El Fidel Hotel, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., on the 5th day of March A. D. 1938, upon 
motion duly made and seconded, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the said Association of Limb Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., has a membership of 130 members in good standing 
whose business aggregates imately 75 percent of the esti- 
mated normal output of $5,000,000 annually for the manufacture of 
artificial limbs in the United States; and that 

“Whereas the members of this said association are well qualified 
and said members are equipped and staffed with experienced, 
capable men to meet the maximum demands from any and all 
sources for artificial limbs and orthopedic appliances; and that 

“Whereas the art and science of manufacturing and fitting arti- 
ficial limbs is a highly technical and specialized industry, usually 
requiring many years of experience to acquire reasonable profi- 
ciency; and that 

“Whereas most of the artificial-limb manufacturers in the United 
States have on file with the Veterans’ Administration proposals to 
supply veterans with artificial limbs substantially below regular 
market prices; and that 

“Whereas it is our opinion that artificial limbs can be supplied 
by members of this association at a marked saving over the cost 
of limbs produced and supplied in Government-operated shops, 
when consideration is given to cost factors which must be met by 
private manufacturers, such as rent, power, light, heat, taxes, 
insurance, administration, and other incidental expenses; and 
that 


“Whereas we are of the opinion that Government-operated arti- 
ficial-limb shops can be abolished at a saving in money to the 
Government and an increase in the satisfaction, efficiency, and 
service to the beneficiary from the use of artificial limbs purchased 
in the open market and, further, that the elimination of this com- 
petition would increase employment in this said industry; and 
that 

“Whereas it is our opinion that in view of the foregoing there is 
no reason or justification for the Government to compete with this 
small and highly specialized industry; and that 

“Whereas notwi the Government at present maintains 
artificial-limb shops in New York, Hines, III., Atlanta, Ga. and 
other points, and has recently authorized a Works Progress Admin- 
istration project to manufacture limbs at Indianapolis, Ind.; 
and that 

“Whereas it is the opinion of the members of this association 
that all of these projects are for the public health, 
convenience, and necessity, and especially the W. P. A. project in 
Indiana hereinabove mentioned: Now be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the Federal Government and its agencies should 
withdraw from the manufacture, sale, and distribution of artificial 
limbs in order that the general welfare, necessity, and convenience 
of the public be better served by the sale, purchase, and distribu- 
tion of artificial limbs through the established private industry.” 

Attest: 


ASSOCIATION OF LIMB MANUFACTURERS 
or AMERICA, INC., 
[SEAL] By CHESTER O. Happan, Secretary. 


Jonn N. EscHen Co., INC., 
New York City, April 9, 1938. 
Hon. Senator WAGNER, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Together with the majority of artificial limb 
manufacturers throughout the country we are in favor of the en- 
closed resolution. 

Anything you can do to assist us in having this measure brought 
before the House will be greatly appreciated. 


Yours very truly, 
JOHN N. Escuen, President. 


At a special meeting of the board of directors of the Association 
of Limb Manufacturers of America, Inc., in the El Fidel Hotel, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex, on the 5th day of March A. D. 1938, upon 
motion duly made and seconded, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the said Association of Limb Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., has a membership of 130 members in good standing whose busi- 
ness aggregates approximately 75 percent of the estimated normal 
output of $5,000,000 annually for the manufacture of artificial 
limbs in the United States; and that 

“Whereas the members of this said association are well quali- 
fied and said members are equipped and staffed with experienced, 
capable men to meet the maximum demands from any and all 
sources for artificial limbs and orthopedic appliances; and that 

“Whereas the art and science of manuf: and fitting artif- 
cial limbs is a highly technical and specialized industry, usually 
requiring many years of experience to acquire reasonable pro- 
ficiency; and that 

“Whereas most of the artificial limb manufacturers in the United 
States have on file with the Veterans’ Administration proposals to 
supply veterans with artificial limbs substantially below regular 
market prices; and that 

“Whereas it is our opinion that artificial limbs can be supplied by 
members of this association at a marked saving over the cost of 
limbs produced and supplied in Government-operated shops, when 
consideration is given to cast factors which must be met by private 


manufacturers, such as rent, power, light, heat, taxes, insurance, 
administration, and other incidental expenses; and that 

“Whereas we are of the opinion that Government operated artifi- 
cial limb shops can be abolished at a saving in money to the Gov- 
ernment and an increase in the satisfaction, efficiency, and service 
to the beneficiary from the use of artificial limbs purchased in the 
open market, and further that the elimination of this competition 
would increase employment in this said industry; and that 

“Whereas it is our opinion that in view of the foregoing there is 
no reason or justification for the Government to compete with this 
small and highly specialized industry; and that 

“Whereas notwithstanding the Government at present main- 
tains artificial limb shops in New York, Hines, Ill., Atlanta, Ga., and 
other points, and has recently authorized a Works Progress Ad- 
ministration project to manufacture artificial limbs at Indiana- 
polis, Ind.; and that 

“Whereas it is the opinion of the members of this association 
that all of these projects are unnecessary for the public health, 
convenience, and necessity, and especially the W. P. A. project in 
Indiana hereinabove mentioned: Now be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the Federal Government and its agencies should 
withdraw from the manufacture, sale, and distribution of artificial 
limbs in order that the general welfare, necessity, and convenience 
of the public be better served by the sale, purchase, and distribu- 
tion. of artificial limbs through the established private industry.” 


Attest: 
ASSOCIATION OF LIMB MANUFACTURERS 
or AMERICA, INc., 
[SEAL] By CHESTER C. Happan, Secretary. 


Mr. WAGNER also presented letters from John J. Mc- 
Ginty, Hugh S. Fahy, secretary, Utica Council, No. 189, 
Knights of Columbus; Joseph J. Foley, grand knight, Utica 
Council, No. 189, Knights of Columbus; the Citizens Bureau; 
and J. Bradbury German, Jr., all of Utica; Ray C. Witter 
and Tom Waterman, both of Silver Creek; Henry Goodell, of 
Irving; Meyer H. Oppenheim, corresponding secretary of 
the Parent-Teachers Association of Brooklyn; and Harry W. 
Eldredge, clerk of the Board of Trustees of the Village of 
Whitesboro, all in the State of New York, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OFFICE oF THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
Utica, N. F., April 6, 1938. 
Hon. ROBERT WAGNER, 


The Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing to you asking for your support for 
the continuation of the W. P. A. adult-education project in the 
State of New York. 

One of the most wholesome uses of enforced leisure is the 

W. P. A. adult-education program. It has been strongly endorsed 
by the President's Advisory Committee on Education, and that 
committee recommended that it be continued for an additional 
year. 
It is my opinion that the suspension of this activity at this time 
would be ill-advised. It is a laudable undertaking and should not 
be abandoned at the very time it is most needed, If you agree 
with me, I earnestly request that you use your great influence and 
efforts that this worth-while work may be continued. 


Respectfully yours, 
JOHN J. McGinty, 
District Attorney of Oneida County, N. Y. 


KNIGHTS oF COLUMBUS, 
Utica Counc, No. 189, 
April 7, 1938. 
Hon. ROBERT S. WAGNER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: A report has been in circulation here to the 
effect that the adult-education program is to suspend operations 
in this State only, the suspension to last at least 4 months. 

In my capacity as secretary of this organization, where an 
adult-education program has been in operation for some time, I 
have had numerous opportunities to see the great amount of good 
accomplished by it. A number of young men who went through 
the salesmanship classes while unemployed are now out working 
as salesmen and to that extent helping to solve the great problem 
of adequate distribution of our national products. 

If this. program were to be suspended, even temporarily, it 
would mean serious hardships to a number of deserving workers, 
and I therefore respectfully suggest that you use your powerful 
influence to have the plan for such suspension abandoned. 

Yours very truly, 
Huc S. Famy, Secretary. 
ENIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, 
Urica CouncIL, No. 189, 


Utica, N. Y., April 2, 1938. 
Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 


United States Senator, Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: I understand that a 4 months’ cessation of 
W. P. A. activities is proposed for this State, and this State only, 
beginning the Ist of next June. 
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This club is one of the centers for this work, and as grand 
knight I have had many opportunities of seeing the good work 
performed by these adult-education classes. A number of our 
members have profited by attending these classes while unem- 
ployed and have since been able to go out and obtain employment 
in consequence. R 

May I respectfully suggest that you kindly use your influence to 
have the proposed 4 months’ holiday abandoned, for I feel that it 
will work a hardship, not only on the members of the personnel 
engaged in this work, but many others. I feel, too, that if the 
work is dropped for 4 months it may never be resumed. 

Yours very truly, 


JOSEPH J. FOLEY, 
Grand Knight, Utica Council, No. 189, Utica, N. F. 
(Membership of 1,600.) 


Tre CITIZENS’ BUREAU, 
Utica, N. Y., April 7, 1938. 
Hon. ROBERT WAGNER, 


The Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Srwaronx WacNeEr: It is my understanding that the 
W. P. A. adult- education project is to be discontinued on May 31, 
1988. This will be a great loss to our people, and particularly in 
New York Mills, Where such an excellent piece of work has been 
done by the teachers among the foreign born. This is especially 
true among aliens who are preparing themselves to become citizens 
of the United States. Most of these men and women are without 
steady employment and therefore have no money for necessary car- 
fare if they have to come to Utica to attend classes. This means 
they are unable to attend English and civics classes unless there 
are such classes provided in their village. 

I sincerely hope that you will find it possible to continue this 
worthy project. 

Respectfully yours, 2 


FLORENCE B. MoMVULLTx, 
Secretary in the Office of the Citizens’ Bureau. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, 
Utica, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Hon. ROBERT WAGNER, 


The Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Mr. W. C. Smith, State board of education, Albany, 
N. X., has advised that the W. P. A. adult-education project will 
terminate on May 31, 1938, 

Those who are acquainted with the facts cannot speak too highly 
of the accomplishments of this educational program. Unemployed 
people have been given a wonderful opportunity to make splendid 
use of their time. Surely a project of this kind is greatly needed 
and is a decided benefit to any community. - 

“Your support of the continuance of this project will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
J. BRADBURY GERMAN, Jr. 


SILVER CREEK SCHOOLS, 
Silver Creek, N. Y., March 29, 1938. 
Benator ROBERT F. WAGNER, 


United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR WAGNER: I have read with interest Tom Water- 
man’s letter in the interest of adult education and am in accord 
with his judgment in this matter. Adult-education activities in 
this section of the State have reached the point where a discon- 
tinuance will- mean a definite handicap for numbers of people. 

Naturally, I hope that the time may come when the respective 
communities may take over, in conjunction with possible State 
grants, the work in adult education; but at the present time I feel 
that the Federal Government still needs to be concerned through 
advice, stimulation, and financial aid. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray O. WITTER. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Hon. Rosert F. WAGNER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WAGNER: I am writing to ask you to use your in- 
fluence toward averting a suspension of the adult education and 
recreation program on May 31, 1938. As you know, this project is 
sponsored by the W. P. A. and State education department. 

After consulting with school officials, peace officers, and commu- 
nity leaders, I am firmly convinced that there is a definite need 
of a continuance for at least a year. 

This matter has been taken up with Mr. Daniel P. Scannell, 
Dunkirk, N. X., who ts the Democratic county chairman, so I pre- 
sume you will hear more about it from other sources. 

Very sincerely yours, 
‘Tom WATERMAN. 


Irnvinc UNION SCHOOL, 
Irving, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Hon. RoBERT F. WAGNER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dan SENATOR WacnerRr: I am writing to ask you to use your 
influence to avert a discontinuance of the adult education and 
recreation program on May 31, 1938. This is a State-wide program 
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sponsored by the State education department and Works Progress 
Administration. 

This community has participated in the benefits of the program 
and extended cooperation by allowing use of school buildings and 
equipment. We feel that a suspension of activities would prove 
a definite handicap to numbers of people. School officials are in 
accord on this and feel that it would be very difficult to overcome 
the havoc a suspension would create. 

Very truly yours, 


HENRY GOODELL, 
President, Board of Education. 


— 


PARENT TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
or STRAUS JUNIOR Hrom School 109, 
430 Dumont Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Senator ROBERT WAGNER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WARNER: The Parent Teachers Association of 
Public School 109, Brooklyn, wishes to go on record as most se- 
riously opposing any contemplated curtailment of the W. P. A. 
projects.. It is with the concern that we have heard that 
such curtailment is being planned by the Government. 

Not only do we oppose all reductions in the W. P. A., but we 
strongly urge that the work of the W. P. A. be extended even fur- 
ther because of its usefulness and value to the community. 

Very truly yours, 
MEYER H. OPPENHEIM, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


WHrressoro, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Hon. ROBERT WAGNER, 


The Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SIR: By direction of the board of trustees of this village I 
am wri to say that the sentiment of the le of our village 
seems to that the adult-education project, sponsored by the 


nection with the Works 
tinued. As we understand it, there is a movement to discontinue 
this project May 31, 1938. Therefore, you are respectfully requested 
to favor the continuation of the above-mentioned project. 
Very truly yours, 
BOARD OF. TRUSTEES OF THE 
VILLAGE OF WHITESBORO, N, Y. 
By Harry W. ELDREDGE, Clerk. 


Mr. WAGNER also presented the petition of employees of 
the H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Co., of New York City, N. Y., 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, without the signatures, as 
follows: 


We, the undersigned employees of H. Wolff Book Manufa 
Co., a book manufacturing plant located in the city of New York, in 
the State of New York, do respectfully urge that you use your best 
efforts to prevent the inclusion of books and printed sheets (tariff 
item No. 1410) in the list of commodities upon which concessions 
will be made to the United Kingdom under the terms of the pro- 
posed trade agreement with them. 

We make this request because we believe that the inclusion of 
the above items in the pact will result in the loss of a substantial 
amount of book manufacturing to the plants located in this 
country and the consequent increase in unemployment, -Many of 
our former fellow employees are now out of work due to the falling 
off in demands for book manufacturing and any further reduc- 
tions in employment will probably cost many of us our jobs. 


Mr. WAGNER also presented a letter from E. George 
Cheuvreux, Jr., adjutant, Greenpoint Post, No. 241, American 
Legion, of Brooklyn, N. Y., which, with the accompanying 
resolution, was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: a 


GREENPOINT Post, No. 241. AMERICAN LEGION, 
Brooklyn, N. F., April 8, 1938. 
My Dear SENATOR WAGNER: I enclose herewith a resolution which 
was unanimously adopted by our post. This resolution is self- 
explanatory. 
Yours very truly, 
E. GEORGE CHEUVREUX, Jr., Adjutant. 


Subject: A recent ruling by the Federal Government (Treasury 
ent, Collector of Customs) excluding men over 40 years 
of age, including all veterans from the right to transfer from one 
department to another particularly in the Treasury Department, 

Collector of Customs. 

Whereas there are now several vacancies for custom guard in 
the Treasury Department, Collector of Customs, with no civil- 
service list pending and no such examination ordered; and 

Whereas this position of custom guard has heretofore been filled 
by transfers from other Federal Departments, including that of the 
Post Office Department; and 

Whereas the Treasury Department, Collector of Customs, had 
ust set a rule which prevents men over 40 years of age from en- 
oying the right of making such transfers; and 
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Whereas the Federal administration from the President of these 
United States down, has from time to time urged private industry 
to open its employment to men over 40 years of age: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the officers and members of Greenpoint Post, 
No. 241, of the American Legion, duly assembled at a regular meet- 
ing on this first day of April 1938, do go on record to condemn this 


age-limit ruling of the Treasury Department, Collector of Customs, 


as discrimination against and unjust to all World War veterans, 
and because of this fact we must gather all the legal force at our 
command to combat this ruling and thereby protect the rights of 
all World War veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution shall be carried to the floor of the 
next Kings County committee meeting for adoption by that body; 
and if so adopted, then carried on to the State Department for 
action by that body; and be it still further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our duly 
elected Representatives at Washington, D. C., to Mr. Harry M. 
Durning, collector of customs at the customhouse, and to our 
national legislative chairman, Mr. John Thomas Taylor, at the 
National Capitol, in Washington, D. C. 

Epwarp A. O’Netu, Past Commander. 


Mr. WAGNER also presented a letter from Frank C. Mc- 
Ardell, secretary-treasurer, Syracuse Typographical Union, 
No. 55, of Syracuse, N. Y., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SYRACUSE TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 55, 
Syracuse, N. Y., April 8, 1938. 
Senator ROBERT WAGNER. 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WaGNER: It was the sense of our union at our last 
regular meeting that I write you regarding newsprint paper. 

This zation believes that there should be an investigation 
made of the condition of the newspaper print stock used by the 
publishers throughout the United States. 

We consider that an investigation is necessary, because the 
recent advance in the price of newsprint stock has curtailed the 
use of same, thereby causing many employees of publishing houses 
to be laid off. 

We would appreciate it very much if you would help us in this 
serious situation. We are trying our best to keep our members off 
the relief rolls; this also helps to keep the publishers from a 
merger and bankruptcy. 

Thanking you for anything you can do regarding the above 
and also past favors, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK C. McARDELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3305) to amend laws for 
preventing collisions of vessels, to regulate equipment of 
motorboats on the navigable waters of the United States, to 
regulate inspection and manning of certain motorboats 
which are not used exclusively for pleasure and those which 
are not engaged exclusively in the fisheries on inland waters 
of the United States, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a repot (No. 1578) thereon. 

Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3684) to provide for the hold- 
ing of terms of the district courts of the United States for 
West Virginia at Fairmont and Beckley, reported it without 
amendment. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee presented to the President of 
the United States the following enrolled bills: 

On April 7, 1938: 

S. 284. An act for the relief of Clear Creek Mountain 
Springs, Inc.; 

S. 1448. An act for the relief of Northeastern Piping & Con- 
struction Corporation, of North Tonawanda, N. Y.; 

S. 1660. An act for the relief of Essie E. Leatherwood; and 

S. 3464. An act to extend the Metlakahtla Indians’ Cit- 
izenship Act. 

On April 8, 1938: 

S. 112. An act for the relief of O. W. Waddle; 

S. 283. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. H. McClary; and 

S. 2022. An act for the relief of Lt. V. Balletto and others. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 

mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
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By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 3817) for the relief of John Haslam; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3818) to require that horses and mules belong- 
ing to the United States which have become unfit for serv- 
ice be destroyed or put to pasture; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

A bill (S. 3819) for the relief of John T. Dula; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ASHURST (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3820) to authorize membership on behalf of 
the United States in the International Criminal Police Com- 
mission; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

A bill (S. 3821) for the relief of J. H. Wootton; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3822) to authorize an increase in the basic allot- 
ment of enlisted men to the Air Corps within the total en- 
listed strength provided in appropriations for the Regular 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3823) to equalize certain allowances for quar- 
ters and subsistence of enlisted men of the Coast Guard 
with those of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


REVISED EDITION OF SENATE RULES AND MANUAL 


Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on Rules, reported a 
resolution (S. Res. 264), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and it is hereby, 
directed to prepare a revised edition of the Senate rules and 
manual for the use of the Seventy-sixth Congress, and that 1,700 
additional copies shall be printed and bound, of which 1,200 
copies shall be for the Senate, 200 copies for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and the remaining 300 copies shall be bound in 
full morocco and tagged as to contents and delivered as may be 
directed by the committee. 


STUDY OF MEDICAL CARE AND IMPROVEMENT OF HEALTH 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 

to submit a resolution and ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 265) was 

referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, as 


follows: 
Senate Resolution 265 


Resolved, That there is hereby established a select committee to 
be composed of three Senators, no more than two of whom shall 
be members of the same political party, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate. The committee is authorized and directed 
to make a general study, investigation, and analysis of the ade- 
quacy and cost of medical care in relation to income and ability 
to pay, and of ways and means to maintain and improve the health 
of the people of the United States, including but not limited to the 
following: 

(1) Expansion of Federal aid to and cooperation with State and 
local public health services and the coordination of such services 
with the work of private institutions and groups. 

(2) Extension of governmental aid, by cooperation of State and 
Federal Governments, in support of (a) adequate medical care for 
the medically indigent; (b) medical education, research, investiga- 
tions, and procedures for raising the standards of practice in pre- 
ventive and curative medicine; and (c) private institutions and 
groups rendering hospital, laboratory, diagnostic, and consultative 
services to the medically indigent. 

(3) Operation of existing public and private health insurance 
or group health systems, with particular reference to the manner 
in which they were instituted and are now functioning, the method 
of financing, the nature and extent of benefits, and the results 
achieved. 

(4) Utilization of professional experts in the planning, direction, 
and execution of the foregoing measures. 

(5) Any other subject, matter, or thing adjudged by the com- 
mittee to be relevant or germane to the foregoing subjects of 


inquiry. 

The committee shall report to the Senate on or before February 
1, 1939, the results of its study, together with its recommendations 
for appropriate legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places during the 
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recesses, and adjourned periods of the Senate in the Seventy-fifth 
and succeeding Congresses, to employ such experts and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, to utilize such yoluntary and 
uncompensated services, to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papas and documents, to administer such oaths and to take such 

timony, and to make such expenditures as it deems advisable, 
The cost of stenographic services to report such hearings shall not 
be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of the 
committee, which shall not exceed $50,000, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, in connection with the 
resolution which I have just submitted, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an explanatory state- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROBERT F. WAGNER, OF NEW YORK, UPON INTRO- 
DUCTION OF RESOLUTION FOR SENATE INVESTIGATION OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Of the four major hazards to which the security of the average 
man is subject—sickness, unemployment, old-age dependency, and 
accidents—sickness is the most common and the most profound 
in its effect on the general welfare. 

Careful surveys already undertaken by private and public au- 
thorities have confirmed and documented essential facts demon- 
strating the appalling economic burden of illness and premature 
death; the large proportion of dependency traceable to illness; the 
woeful inadequacy of existing preventive measures; the markedly 
higher incidence of illness among families of low income than 
among groups more fortunately situated in the economic scale; 
the general difficulty or inability of the great majority of the 
population at the low and moderate income level, to budget against 
the uneven and unpredictable economic risks of illness, or to 
obtain adequate medical care according to present-day standards 
of medical science; the uncertain or inadequate remuneration 
of institutions, and of the majority of those in the medical and 
allied professions. 

The problem, it would appear, is not so much to increase the 
sum total of the present national health bill, as to achieve more 
effective results with the existing total cost for the benefit of all 
groups of the population, Among thoughtful professional as 
well as lay observers, there has developed a growing demand for 
appropriate measures, consistent with the private practice of medi- 
cine, to break down the economic obstacles separating those in 
need of adequate medical services and those trained to furnish 
such services. Every major country except the United States has 
long since taken important steps in this direction, Necessary 
beginnings must be made if we are ultimately to round out our 
existing structure of social security by bringing within its scope 
perhaps the most important single cause of economic insecurity. 

In providing for an initial investigation by a congressional com- 
mittee preliminary to the framing of specific legislative proposals, 
in cooperation with the States and private institutions and groups, 
I am following the procedure I adopted in 1931 in regard to un- 
employment insurance. Careful inquiry into all aspects of the 
problem, widespread public discussion, and the canvassing of 
all shades of expert opinion, must precede specific legislation if 
the results are to be effective, enduring, and consonant with our 
best traditions. 

The resolution calls for the appointment of a select. committee 
composed of three Senators, no more than two of whom shall be 
members of the same political party, to be appointed by the Vice 
President. This committee would be authorized to make a general 
study, investigation, and analysis “of the adequacy and cost of 
medical care in relation to income and ability to pay, and of ways 
and means to maintain and improve the health of the people of 
the United States.” Included among the subjects for inquiry are 
the following: 

(1) Expansion of Federal aid to and cooperation with State and 
local public health services and the coordination of such services 
with the work of private institutions and groups. 

(2) Extension of governmental aid, by cooperation of State and 
National Governments, in support of (a) adequate medical care 
for the medically indigent; (b) medical education, research, in- 
vestigations, and procedures for raising the standards of practice 
in preventive and curative medicine; and (c) private institutions 
and groups rendering hospital, laboratory, diagnostic, and con- 
sultative services to the medically indigent. 

(3) Operation of existing public and private health insurance 
or group health systems, with particular reference to the manner 
in which they were instituted and are now functioning, the 
method of financing the nature and extent of benefits, and the 
results achieved. 

(4) Utilization of professional experts in the planning, direc- 
tion, and execution of the foregoing measures. 

(5) Any other subject, matter, or thing adjudged by the committee 
to be relevant or germane to the foregoing subjects of inquiry. 

The committee would be empowered to hold hearings and to 
employ necessary experts and other assistants. The sum of $50,000 
is appropriated for the needs of the committee. The committee 
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is required to report to the Senate, on or before February 1, 1939, 
the results of its study, together with its recommendations for 
appropriate legislation. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH BEFORE NATIONAL 
LAWYERS’ GUILD 


(Mr. AsHursT asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by Senator THOMAS of 
Utah before the New York City Chapter of the National 
Lawyers’ Guild on Friday, April 8, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

THE COMING DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY IN PENNSYLVANIA—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR GUFFEY 

Mr. Gurrey asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record a radio address delivered by him on Friday, April 
8, 1938, at Pittsburgh, regarding the coming Democratic 
primary in Pennsylvania, which appears in the Appendix.] 

THE ETERNAL PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY—ADDRESS BY HON. 

JAMES A. MARSH 

[Mr. Jonson of Colorado asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the subject The 
Eternal Principles of Democracy, delivered by the Honorable 
James A. Marsh, Democratic national committeeman, before 
the State convention of the Young Democratic League of 
Colorado, Glenwood Springs, Colo., April 9, 1938, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Cal- 
loway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 3735) to 
amend section 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act, as amended, to authorize loans to public agencies, 
to provide credit facilities for business enterprises, and for 
other purposes, and it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 

APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3022) 
to amend the law relating to appointment of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that it be read for 
amendment, the amendments of the committee to be first 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, I ask unanimous consent that the Committee on 
Civil Service may be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of House bill 1531, extending the classified service to in- 
clude postmasters of the first, second, and third classes, and 
for other purposes. 

On March 21, 1938, I filed notice of my intention to make 
this motion. I shall explain to the Senate the purpose of 
the motion. 

When the bill which is now the unfinished business of 
the Senate was acted upon in the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads a minority of the committee moved to sub- 
stitute for Senate bill 3022 the measure to which I have just 
referred—House bill 1531—which has already passed the 
House of Representatives. The purpose of making the mo- 
tion was in order that when the Senate acts upon this 
measure, in whatever form the legislation shall assume, ít 
shall be in a position to go immediately to conference, so 
that we may expect to have legislation at this session. 

The unanimous consent which I request is not that Senate 
bill 3022 shall be displaced, but merely that the Committee 
on Civil Service shall be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the other bill in order that at the proper time, 
later in the discussion of the Senate bill, I may move, on 
behalf of the minority of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to substitute House bill 1531. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Wyoming? The Chair hears none, and 
the Committee on Civil Service is discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of House bill 1531. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] asks unani- 
mous consent that the formal reading of Senate bill 3022 be 
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dispensed with and that the bill be read for amendment, 
the amendments of the committee to be first considered. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before we act on the bill 
perhaps I had better explain its purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator wish to speak 
on the amendments of the committee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; not at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ments reported by the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads was, on page 1, line 6, after the word “approved”, 
to strike out “June” and insert “July”; in line 11, after the 
word “filled”, to insert “as hereinafter provided”; on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “to”, to strike out “law: Provided, That 
whenever” and insert “law. Whenever”; in line 6, after the 
word “term”, to strike out “the Postmaster General may 
recommend to”; in line 7, after the word “President”, to 
strike out “the appointment of” and insert “may reappoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate”; in line 
9, after the word “incumbent”, to strike out “if there be one, 
or the appointment by promotion of” and insert “or, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, he may appoint”; in 
line 11, after the word employee“, to strike out “in the 
Postal Service in the vacancy office, or the” and insert 
“serving in the post office in which the vacancy occurs, to 
fill the vacancy, or the President, directly or through the”; 
in line 15, after the word “Commission”, to strike out “forth- 
with”; in line 18, after the word “to”, to strike out “the 
Postmaster General, who shall thereupon submit the name 
of one of the three highest eligibles to”; in line 20, after the 
word “President”, to strike out for appointment” and insert 
“who shall appoint”; in line 22, before the word “to”, to 
insert “one of the three highest eligibles”; and in the same 
line, after the word “vacancy”, to strike out “unless it is 
established to the President’s satisfaction that the character 
or residence of such eligible, or other cause, disqualifies him 
for appointment. Postmasters of the fourth class shall be 
appointed and may be removed by the Postmaster General, 
by whom all appointments and removals shall be certified to 
the General Accounting Office“, so as to make the section 
read: 

That section 6 of the act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1877, and for other purposes,” approved July 12, 
1876, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 39, sec. 31), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 6. All vacancies hereafter occurring in the offices of post- 
masters of the first, second, and third classes shall be filled as here- 
inafter provided, by appointment by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and such postmasters so 
appointed shall hold their offices for 4 years unless sooner removed 
or suspended according to law. Whenever a vacancy occurs in the 
office of postmaster of the first, second, or third class as the result 
of (1) death, (2) resignation, (3) removal, (4) retirement, or (5) 
expiration of term, the President may reappoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, the incumbent, or, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, he may appoint a classified civil- 
service employee serving in the post office in which the vacancy 
occurs, to fill the vacancy or the President, directly or through the 
Postmaster General, may request the Civil Service Commission to 
hold an open competitive examination to test the fitness of appli- 
cants to fill such vacancy and the Civil Service Commission shall 
certify the results thereof to the President who shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, one of the three 
highest eligibles to fill the vacancy.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee for an explanation of part of the bill 
appearing on page 2. The bill provides that— 

Whenever a vacancy occurs * as the resultof * * » 
death * * > the President * * * may reappoint * * œ% 
the incumbent. 

How can that be done? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, that cannot be done. It is 
not intended, and the language does not suggest it. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 3, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 
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Sec. 2. Postmasters of the fourth class shall be held and consid- 
ered inferior officers under the Federal Constitution, and shall be 
appointed by the Postmaster General. Whenever a vacancy occurs 
in any office of postmaster of the fourth class for which the annual 
compensation is $500 or more (except offices in Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii, Philippines, Puerto Rico, and Samoa) the Postmaster 
General shall request the Civil Service Commission to hold an open 
competitive examination to test the fitness of applicants to fill such 
vacancy, and the Civil Service Commission shall certify the results 
thereof to the Postmaster General, who shall appoint one of the 
three highest eligibles to fill the vacancy. No person appointed 
to a vacancy in the office of postmaster of the fourth class as the 
result of an open competitive examination shall be removable 
except for cause as provided in the civil-service laws. The Post- 
master General shall notify the General Accounting Office of all 
occurrences of vacancies, and appointments to, all offices of post- 
master. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator in charge of the bill, to explain 
just what this amendment proposes to accomplish. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a restatement which it was thought 
wise by the committee to have made of the present law pro- 
viding for the appointment of fourth-class postmasters. The 
amendment was offered in the committee and was favorably 
acted upon. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does it make any change in existing law? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it makes no change at all, as I 
recall, in existing law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That concludes the amendments 
of the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think that at this time I 
should explain exactly what the bill, if enacted, would do. 
The Senate will recall that in July 1936 the President issued 
an order providing that in the appointment of postmasters 
the person on the eligible list having the highest rating should 
be appointed, not giving the Representative of the district 
where the vacancy occurred any right to select a postmaster 
from the three highest eligibles. Prior to that Executive 
order, and for many years, ever since the Wilson administra- 
tion, and for many years before that, indeed, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission had reported to the Postmaster General and 
the Postmaster General had selected, upon the advice of the 
Representative from the district, unless the vacancy hap- 
pened to be in a city in which a Senator lived, one of the 
three highest eligibles, and one of the three highest was 
appointed. During Mr. Wilson’s administration an order was 
issued similar to the one President Roosevelt recently issued, 
by which order the highest eligible on the list was to be 
appointed. 

When President Harding came into office he restored the 
old practice, namely, that the Representative should have the 
right to recommend one of the three highest eligibles, As I 
have stated, not long ago—I think in July 1936—President 
Roosevelt issued an order similar to the one Mr. Wilson had 
issued, that the highest on the list, regardless of the recom- 
mendation of any Representative, or any Senator, or anyone 
else, should be appointed. In that situation the only power 
on the part of anyone to interfere was the power of the Sen- 
ate to confirm nominations of postmasters of the first, sec- 
ond, and third classes. Many years ago postmasters of the 
fourth class were put under civil service, and are still under 
civil service, and this bill specifically provides that. they shall 
remain under civil service. 

Mr. President, as I look at the matter, and as our com- 
mittee looked at it, the question is merely whether a clerk 
here in Washington, a civil-service clerk, can select a better 
postmaster for some post office in the country, in some town 
or city of the country, than can the Representative from 
the particular district involved. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Assuming the statement the Senator has 
just made to be accurate, and assuming that Congress be- 
lieves it to be accurate and desires to carry out such a 
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program, why should we not have the courage to say by law 
that the list from which the appointment is to be made shall 
be made out by the Representative of the district instead of 
putting the burden on someone else? In other words, why 
should we not provide by law for what we want to see brought 
about indirectly by somebody else? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will explain my view about it to the 
Senate. So far as I have been able to ascertain, from the 
earliest times in our Government appointments of post- 
masters were made, until the civil-service law was enacted, 
on the recommendations of the Representatives; and I will 
state why that practice grew up. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to ask the Senator, if we are 
all to be perfectly frank about the matter, whether his bill 
is not for the purpose of allowing the Representative to select 
someone of his own political faith, when his administration 
is in power, and someone who is his friend. Representatives 
do not like the authority of selection, I may say, as evidenced 
by their passing the bill to which reference has been made. 
If we should pass the bill which passed the House, and if the 
highest on the list should be selected, during the present 
administration, it might result in the selection of a Repub- 
lican or it might result in selecting someone whom the Rep- 
resentative did not want. Is not that the issue? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Substantially that is correct, for, as the 
Senator indicates, almost uniformly the Representative se- 
lects some friend of his own political faith. The pending bill 
merely provides the old system, which was based on the 
theory that a Representative was presumed to know every 
person of any importance in his district, and was infinitely 
more capable of judging who would make good postmasters 
in the various towns in his district than could a civil-service 
clerk in Washington, or wherever he might be. 

To illustrate what has happened, I have known a civil- 
service clerk to get on a train here and meet on the train 
someone he liked, someone going a considerable distance, and 
when he got to his destination this man would recommend a 
friend of his for appointment as postmaster and succeed in 
having him appointed. In my judgment there are many 
things which ought to be known by those who appoint. I 
served for a while as a Representative. It is true I had very 
few postmasters in my district, because I lived in a district 
which contained a large city, and a part of the time the only 
city in my district was the city of Memphis. But I believe 
that a Representative knows better how to select the post- 
masters in his district than does a clerk in Washington. 

Mr. NORRIS. Right there, may I be permitted to inter- 
rupt the Senator to ask him a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. If what the Senator says be correct, then 
the object ought to be to let the Member of the House of 
Representatives select the postmasters, because, as the Sena- 
tor has said, he knows everyone in his district. But the 
Senator would not apply that, would he, and does he want 
to make it possible by this bill to apply it, during the pres- 
ent administration, to the case of a Representative who hap- 
pens to be a Republican? Such a Representative would 
name the postmasters in his district, under the theory 
enunciated by the Senator, would he not, and would the 
Senator agree that that should be done? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I do not think that could be done, be- 
cause we have a Constitution; and that Constitution re- 
quires that the President shall appoint officials, not that 
Representatives shall appoint them, that the President shall 
appoint the officers of the Government, except such minor 
officers as may be excluded from that classification. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator is not going to exclude 
them by his bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is advocating a bill which he 
says will permit the Representative to appoint the post- 
masters because he happens to know them so well. But the 
Senator knows his bill will not apply in a case where the 
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Representative does not agree in politics with the one who 
happens to be in the White House. In other words, it is a 
rule which does not work both ways. 

What I am trying to learn from the Senator is why, if it 
is right to permit the Representative to make the selection, 
it does not apply to all parties; and why it should be con- 
fined to just one party which happens to be in executive 
control of the Government. If the Senator wants to be 
fair, if what he has stated is a good criterion, then make it 
as near perfect as possible, and it can be provided by stat- 
ute, just as is done with the civil service, that the President 
may turn down any recommendation, as he can of the Civil 
Service Commission, under his authority under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It could be provided by law that 
a Member of the House of Representatives should be allowed 
to select the list and recommend them to the President, but 
there would be members of different political parties doing 
the same thing. Why does not the Senator carry out his 
rule in good faith clear through if it is a good rule? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I differ with the Senator 
concerning that suggestion. I believe that under one-party 
administration the President of the party in power has the 
right to appoint whomsover he pleases, and I do not think 
that right ought to be modified. We could not modify it by 
law, anyway. Under the Constitution of the United States 
it is provided that the President— 

Shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to * * * appoint ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters, and counsels; judges of the Supreme Court; and all other 
officers of the United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law. 
But the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers as they think proper in the President alone, in 
the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Just one moment; let me finish the point 
I desire to make in reading this provision. It provides “the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper 
and notice this—that the power must be “in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments.” 
It contains no provision placing the power in the hands of 
Members of Congress. The power may be in the hands of 
the President if he declares the office to be an inferior 
office. This bill declares fourth-class postmasters to be 
inferior officers and puts the appointment of such officers 
in the hands of the Post Office Department. 

I believe the appointment of first-class, second-class, and 
third-class postmasters should come within the provision of 
the Constitution that appointments must be confirmed by 
the Senate. If they were not to be confirmed by the Senate 
we would have to declare them inferior officers and vest their 
appointment in the President alone, the courts of law, or in 
the head of a department. I am still old-fashioned enough 
to believe that the Constitution applies to Congress as well 
as it applies to others, and I think it is very desirable that 
the Senate should confirm these classes of officers just as 
the Senate confirms other classes. 

I think it is very unfortunate that there is not some re- 
striction, some check, some balance on the part of the Senate 
in the appointment of these officers. There is not one ap- 
pointment in a hundred, probably not one in five hundred, 
that is objected to by the Senate, but the restraining influ- 
ence of having the Senate confirm the appointment of an 
officer is of enormous value in securing the right kind of an 
officer to fill the place. 

We have followed one plan throughout our history with 
two small exceptions. One was when President Wilson en- 
tered upon his second term, and the other was when Mr. 
Roosevelt was just about to enter into his second term. 
They provided for the appointment of postmasters by the 
selection of the candidate highest on the eligible list. If 
that is to be done, if the Senate is to be deprived of its 
power of confirmation, postmasters would be made inferior 
officers, and the President alone, or the head of the depart- 
ment, or the courts of law would have the power of appoint- 
ment. That would be all that could be done about it. I 
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think the old practice that has been built up for more than 
100 years is a good practice. I believe that the representa- 
tive who is familiar with every post office and with every 
candidate for postmaster in his own district is the best man 
in the world to make the recommendation. 

Mr. NORRIS. That does not apply to the representative 
in his own district if he happens to be of different political 
faith from the head of the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is true, and that is true all long 
the line in our Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, when he does not agree politically 
with the head of the Government, he does not have qualifica- 
tions to make proper recommendations, and, of course, it is 
not a good way to appoint men to office. They should be 
appointed by some politician who knows so well how it ought 
to be done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That politician- is usually a United 
States Senator, and I have not gotten to that point in my 
life where I think a United States Senator is not well fitted 
and logically in a position properly to handle these matters. 
He has knowledge of his State and is in a position to act in 
the best interests of the communities in his own State. 

The Senator from Nebraska may have a different view with 
respect to the qualifications of a Senator; but if so, I do not 
share the view held by the Senator. When the party opposed 
to the head of the Government has control locally, because 
a Representative belonging to the other party has been 
elected, and a Senator belonging to the party in control has 
the power of appointment of postmasters, I think, as a rule, 
the Senator applies that power in the best possible way, and 
to the best of his ability, just as a Representative does. I am 
not here to denounce Senators for making the appointments. 

Mr. NORRIS. Who is here to denounce Senators for mak- 
ing appointments? No one has done that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not in favor of taking away their 
constitutional right. 

Mr. NORRIS. I resent the suggestion which is made today 
as I resented a similar suggestion made the other day when 
the Senator from Colorado was speaking, that if a Senator 
advocated certain things, he did not pay proper respect to 
his fellow Senators. That is not true. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not understand that the Senate is de- 
prived of its right to confirm just because an Executive order 
is issued providing that the highest man on the eligible list 
shall be appointed. That appointment is subject to review 
by the Senate, is it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. GLASS. Why do we not write into the law, instead 
of trusting to Executive order, that the highest man on the 
eligible list shall be appointed? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator thinks that is the proper 
course to take, well and good. I do not believe the House 
would take such action, although about a year ago, I think, 
it did pass a measure which would deprive the Senate of its 
right to confirm. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not think that ought to be done, 
but 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will have an opportunity 
to vote for that measure in a few moments when the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] offers it. He intends 
to offer a bill passed by the House in which the House, it 
seems to me, went a long way. The Senate has exercised a 
constitutional power and right, which has been acquiesced 
in by the House for about 150 years, and now the House has 
attempted to deprive the Senate of its power of confirmation. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not believe in that, but I do not believe 
we ought to trust the executive department to do these 
things. I think we ought to write it in the statute. 

Mr, McKELLAR. This measure will, in effect, repeal the 
Executive order and will merely restore the constitutional 
provision. Under the bill, if a first-, second-, or third-class 
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postmaster is recommended by a Representative, and the De- 
partment and the President send in the name, the nomina- 
tion is either confirmed or rejected. 

Mr. GLASS. Let me ask the Senator, who is more 
familiar with these matters than am I, what has been done 
or what is contemplated being done about the appointment 
of acting postmasters? Will there be no determination of 
the term of acting postmasters? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In my judgment an acting postmaster 
who is appointed during the session of the Senate has an 
appointment which is void under our constitutional laws. 

Mr. GLASS, I know acting postmasters in my State who 
have been acting for 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. NORRIS. So do I. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Of course, that is against the law and 
Constitution. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
Logan] asked me to yield some time ago. I do not see him 
at the moment. The Senator from Wyoming also asked me 
to yield some time ago, and I yield tò him now. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I thank the Senator from Tennessee 
for graciously yielding at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sorry I could not yield earlier to 
the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It was obvious that the Senator could 
not yield previously. I think the Senator read with very 
great effect from section 2 of article IT of the Constitution 
the provision by which the appointive power is vested in the 
President, unless Congress shall decide to provide otherwise, 
That provision authorized Congress to provide otherwise, as 
the Senator has pointed out, and limited that authority to 
three choices. Congress may by law authorize the courts, 
the President alone, or the heads of departments to make 
appointments. 

Mr, McKELLAR. That is correct.’ 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Therefore, it would be unconstitu- 
tional for Congress to authorize Members of Congress to 
make the appointments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The question I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator is whether he thinks it is not unconstitutional to do 
indirectly what we cannot do directly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In connection with postmasters a cus- 
tom has grown up under which Representatives have made 
recommendations. We know that to be true. The Repre- 
sentatives in Congress have no legal right or constitutional 
right to make recommendations at all except as citizens. 

However, it has just grown up as a custom in this country 
for, so far as I have been able to ascertain, about 100 years, 
perhaps a little more, that the Representative who comes 
from a certain district, who knows most of the .people in that 
district, make his recommendations to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and the Postmaster General has ordinarily, though not 
always, followed that recommendation. He is not compelled 
to do it at all, but as a rule he recommends to the President 
the man that the Representative has recommended to him, 
and the President, although he does not have to do it, 
usually has sent that name to the Senate, and in about 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, I 
imagine, certainly in nine hundred and ninety-eight cases 
out of a thousand, that man’s nomination is confirmed, and 
usually a good postmaster is obtained. 

I think it is the best possible method of selecting post- 
masters of the first, second, and third class. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not true that under the Senator’s 
bill the Representative has no function in connection with 
recommendations for postmasterships unless the President 
sees fit to permit him to have that function? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. CONNALLY, The responsibility. for the appointment 
under the Senator’s bill would still be with the President. 
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He could appoint the high man, he could appoint the second 
man, or he could appoint the third man on the list. He 
would not have to accept the Representative’s recommenda- 
tion. He might take the recommendation of anyone else, 
or take no one’s recommendation. 

Mr. McKELLAR, He could appoint anyone whom he 
pleased. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And the responsibility would be on the 
President. ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He would not have to accept a recom- 
mendation unless he wanted to do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is considerable talk about civil 
service. So far as first-, second-, and third-class post- 
masters are concerned there is a difference in the civil- 
service application. J 

In other words, there is no law which requires candidates 
for the office of postmaster to submit their applications to 
the Civil Service Commission; but the President, having the 
right to appoint, has a perfect right himself to require the 
Civil Service Commission to conduct an examination in 
order to assist him in making the selection. That is the 
only extent to which the civil service is used in the appoint- 
ment of first-, second-, and third-class postmasters. The 
assertion is made that the bill undertakes to interfere with 
the civil service. That statement is not correct, because the 
function of the civil service which the President uses goes 
on just as before. The only question raised is that the Presi- 
dent may or may not accept the recommendation, just as 
he wishes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It seems to me the effect of the Sena- 
tor’s bill is to override the Executive order of the Presi- 
dent and to evade the civil service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; the bill has nothing to do with the 
civil service. It does not interfere with the civil service at 
all. Substantially the only thing the bill does is to override 
the Executive order providing for the appointment of the 
eligible candidate who is highest on the list. The Presi- 
dent: may still appoint the highest eligible candidate if he 
desires. He may appoint him regardless of the recommen- 
dation of the Representative or the recommendation of the 
Postmaster General. Under the provisions of the bill, if 
the President sees fit, he may send to the Senate the name 
of the highest eligible candidate every time, just as he may 
now do. But the purpose of the bill is to put into the law 
the situation as it existed before the Executive order. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If I may make this observation, under 
the Senator's theory it seems to me the office of postmaster 
is considered the property and the business of the Repre- 
sentative, instead of the Federal Government, serving all 
the people. I consider the office of postmaster to be a pub- 
lic office, serving all people alike, without regard to political 
affiliations. That theory is the essence of civil service. I 
believe that the system of patronage and the whole custom 
to which the Senator refers have done more to undermine 
efficient government in this country than anything else 
which has been done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator may be entirely correct 
about that. I do not know. There are two schools of 
thought. My own judgment, which is based upon some 26 
or 27 years’ experience in post-office matters, having been 
associated with such matters ever since I have been in Con- 
gress, is that the Representative from a particular district 
is acquainted with the men and women in every town. He 
is obliged to be acquainted with them. He is obliged to know 
something about them. He could not be elected to Congress 
unless he knew something about them, 

Through a system which has grown up for many years, 
the people look to their Representative to make the recom- 
mendation. I think we get infinitely better postmasters by 
following the recommendation of the Representative than 
by having a clerk in Washington visit the congressional dis- 
trict and select the postmaster. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator has been familiar with post- 
Office matters for a number of years. I should like to ask the 
Senator what complaint, if any, the Senator has heard in his 
official capacity against the rule—which was promulgated, I 
think, under Mr. Wilson’s administration—that the selec- 
tion may be made from the three highest eligible candidates? 
Wherein is that rule objectionable? 

Mr. McKELLAR, In my judgment, that system has 
proved to be the most satisfactory way evolved up to date 
for selecting first-, second-, and third-class postmasters. 

Mr. SMITH. One other question: It is not necessary for 
me to point out specific examples, but under the Executive 
order very great embarrassment might arise by reason of 
appointing the highest eligible candidate. Every Senator 
knows that such a system is often fraught not only with dan- 
ger to the public service but with possibilities of friction and 
dissatisfaction. If the selection may be made from the 
three highest eligible candidates, a certain flexibility exists 
which, so far as my experience goes, has proved extremely 
satisfactory. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator is correct in that 
statement. 

Suppose we pass the House bill, known as the Ramspeck 
bill, which takes away the right of the Senate to confirm the 
appointments of first-, second-, and third-class postmasters. 

A situation might arise in which an appointee might be 
utterly unknown, or might be greatly disliked in his own 
community. Such a man might be selected by a civil-service 
clerk to preside over the post office at the particular place. 
The appointee might be a Harvard graduate, or he might 
be a graduate of no school. Whoever he might be, the people 
would not hold the civil-service employee responsible for the 
appointment. The people would hold their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress responsible for any such situa- 
tion which might arise with regard to their own town. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. - I notice that the Senator’s commit- 
tee divided upon the report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to ask whether the four 
members who signed the two minority reports represent the 
total opposition in the committee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The minutes were taken down, and I 
have a copy of the minutes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is what I should like to have. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, the O'Mahoney substi- 
tute offered in the committee is the same substitute which 
the Senator from Wyoming intends to offer in a few minutes. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. The Ramspeck bill. 

Mr, McKELLAR. The Ramspeck bill. It was the Ram- 
speck bill, was it not, which the Senator from Wyoming 
offered in the committee? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I may say, Mr. President, that in the 
committee I first offered an amendment to the Senator’s 
bill by which all postmasters were to be placed under civil 
service, and postmasters of the first, second, and third classes 
were to be appointed subject to confirmation by the Senate. 
My amendment was rejected in the committee. Then I 
offered the so-called Ramspeck bill as a substitute. That was 
rejected. The Ramspeck bill is cited in the views of the 
minority as the preference of the minority as a substitute 
for the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On the first vote, the vote on the amend- 
ment to place first-, second-, and third-class postmasters 
under civil service, the yeas were O’MaHoNEy, Lochx, and 
La FOLLETTE. The nays on that question were MCKELLAR, 
HAYDEN, BAILEY, BuLOW, BYRNES, Brown of New Hampshire, 
MURRAY, SMATHERS, and Frazier. The vote was 9 to 3. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That accounts for 12 out of 19 mem- 
bers, 7 not voting. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment. On the Ramspeck bill 
the vote was exactly the same, 9 to 3, with one present but not 
voting. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] was 
not voting. 

On the motion to report the bill the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brrpces] voted nay, which made the vote 9 
to 4. Thirteen members of the committee were present out 
of 19. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it is my recollection— 
and I shall ask the Senator to confirm it—that several of 
the Senators who are reported as voting in favor of the bill 
as reported were absent and voted by proxy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; three of them, I think. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish, before he concludes, the Senator 
would discuss the action of the Democratic national conven- 
tion in adopting the provision of its platform in regard to 
the civil service. I ask the Senator if it is not true that the 
bill which he is now advocating conflicts with the platform. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think so. I shall read the pro- 
vision in the platform as soon as I find it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It has been lost so long, I am not 
surprised that the Senator has difficulty in finding it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator will find it on page 307 
of the little booklet containing the platforms. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The platform is brief. It will not take 
long to find it. 

The Democratic platform has this to say: 

For the protection of Government itself and promotion of its 
efficiency we pledge the immediate extension of the merit system 
through the classified civil service—which was first established 
and fostered under Democratic auspices—to all non-policy-making 
positions in the Federal service. 

We shall subject to the civil-service law all continuing posi- 
tions which, because of the emergency, have been exempt from 
its operation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is the Senator reading from the 
Democratic platform of 1932? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I read from the Democratic platform 
of 1936. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will not contend, will he, 
that a postmaster is a policy-fixing official? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In a sense he is. The postmaster at 
New York draws one of the largest salaries, and is one of 
the most important officers in the city of New York. He 
has many policies to fix. 

Mr. NORRIS. His policies pertain to the management of 
the post office which he is running. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and in my judgment he is en- 
titled to consideration in connection with other policies. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Suppose he were not in the post 
office for 12 months. Would it not run just as well? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I do not think so. If I thought so I 
would vote against the use of funds for postmasters. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And the Senator would be exactly 
right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think so. I do not agree with 
the Senator at all. The Senator intimates we could do 
without them. I have seen Representatives and Senators 
in Congress whom we could do without, but the Senator 
would not vote for a bill to abolish them. 

Mr. President, these are not minor officers. The Senator 
would not say that the postmaster at Chicago or the post- 
master at St. Louis or the postmaster at San Francisco or 
the postmaster at New York City or Boston was a minor 
officer. If he said that, he would be out of line with the 
facts, as it seems to me, and I am sure he would not say it. 
The Constitution provides that the President shall appoint 
all officers except minor officers. Congress may give power 
to the President himself or to the courts of law or to the 
Postmaster General, as in this case, or to the heads of de- 
partments to appoint minor officers. I do not, however, 
believe that would improve the system at all. I believe the 
system would be better as provided in this bill. 
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With that statement, unless there are some other questions, 
I think that all has been said that can be said by me at this 
time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. It is my understanding that President 
Wilson originally put into effect the order providing for the 
appointment of the highest eligible on the list? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How did that order come to be 
abolished? Who changed it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is very simple how it was abolished. 
President Harding was elected in 1920, and my recollection 
is that one of the first acts of President Harding—it may 
not have been the first but one of his first acts—was to 
restore the old situation. 

Talking about the appointment of nonpartisans as post- 
masters or bipartisans or anything of that kind, all those 
who were appointed in 1921 as soon as that order was 
changed were Republicans, and, in my judgment, properly 
so. I find no fault with that situation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Just a moment. I desire to make a 
further inquiry. Was that same program sustained by 
President Coolidge? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was sustained by President Coolidge, 
it was sustained by President Hoover, and was sustained by 
President. Roosevelt during his first administration; but on 
July 20, 1936, if I remember the date correctly—I know it 
was some time in July 1936—an order similar to the order 
issued by President Wilson some time in the latter part of 
his second term, or, if not in-the latter part, at any event, 
during his second term, was entered by President Roosevelt. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The bill of the Senator from Tennessee 
contemplates doing just what the Republicans did under 
their last three administrations. 
are McKELLAR. Just precisely what the Republicans 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think he would be en- 
titled for any credit for that reason? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir; I do not. I am merely stating 
it to those Republicans who are objecting to this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, I would not vote for it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me make a further statement. I 
am sure if the Republicans should elect the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]—and they would do themselves 
credit if they were ever able to elect anybody in the future, 
though that does not seem to be very likely right now—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is whistling in the 
woods to keep up his courage. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But if they should, I am sure that one 
of the first acts of the Senator from Michigan, if elected to 
the Presidency, would be to change the Executive order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to assure the Senator that the 
Republicans would stand a much better chance of getting in 
if the Senator succeeds in passing his bill than they other- 
wise would. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That may be so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, now will the Senator 
from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me say, in respect to what the 
Republicans may have done relative to post offices, that I 
agree completely that they played politics with them just 
exactly in the way that the Senator wants to restore a chance 
to play politics with them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
if the Republicans should come back into power, as they are 
likely to 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am going to answer that. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Does he not figure that they would still 
play politics? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Undoubtedly they would. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I interrupt the Senator in order 
to finish my statement? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The only difference between what 
the Republicans did and what the Democrats are now doing 
is that the Democrats are far more agile and efficient in their 
general management of spoilsmanship. We were just as 
eager, but not so effective. But that does not justify the 
continuation of the situation for the future, and if my good 
faith in connection with this proposition is in any point in- 
volved, as might be indicated by the very subtle suggestions 
of the Senator from Tennessee and the Senator from Ala- 
bama, I should like to say that for 8 years I have offered, year 
after year, a bill that provides a real career service in the 
Post Office Department from top to bottom, so that a pave- 
ment-pounding letter carrier, if he has the capacity, could 
aspire to become First Assistant Postmaster General of the 
United States without consulting any Senator or any Repre- 
sentative in Congress, but proceeding on his own inherent 
merits. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator may be right about it; I 
do not know; but I do not think he is. I differ with him 
on that question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am right in presenting my record 
on the subject. ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; no doubt the Senator is correctly 
presenting his record. 

Mr. McGILL: Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. McGILL. Under the Senator’s bill an examination 
would be required to be conducted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the President might appoint one of the three 
making the highest grades. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. McGILL. Under the Senator’s bill a postmaster 
would be appointed for a given term of 4 years, while under 
the substitute that is to be proposed, as we understand, is 
it not the case that the selection would be made from one 
of the three making the highest grades, but that the ap- 
pointment would be for life? Is not that the difference 
between the two proposals? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is under the so-called Ramspeck 
bill, which will be offered here. I do not believe in that. I 
doubt very much whether life appointments for postmasters 
or anybody else are proper. I think healthy rotation in office 
makes for good government. 

Mr. McGILL. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not favor appointments for life, 
and I think if was a very great misfortune, one of the very 
few errors which were committed by our Constitution mak- 
ers, to provide for the appointment of any class of officers for 
life. . 

Mr. McGILL. I agree with what the Senator is saying, 
but I am just trying to ascertain if that is not the distinction 
between the two bills. One provides a life tenure and the 
other a tenure of 4 years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; there is more distinction than that 
between the two bills. The other bill, the one which is going 
to be submitted by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Ma- 
HONEY] as an amendment or substitute for the pending 
bill, would provide not only for life tenure by the office- 
holder but it would provide, in the event of a vacancy, that 
the Senate would not have the right to confirm the appoint- 

_ments of first-, second-, and third-class postmasters. I am 
one of those who do not believe that the Senate ought to 
give up this right. The Constitution imposes a duty upon 
the Senate. It cannot be changed except by law, and I am 
not in favor of such a law, because I think the very fact that 
the Senate has the power to confirm has the effect of caus- 
ing the President to send in the very best men who can be 
found for the offices to he filled. 
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Mr. McGILL. In other words, that measure would elimi- 
nate the right of the Senate to confirm, but is it not true 
that the selection would be made from among the three per- 
sons who made the highest grades, as is true under the 
Senator’s bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it would require the highest man on 
the eligible list to be appointed. 

Mr. McGILL. Is it not provided under the civil-service law 
that the selection for any position may be made from the 
three at the top of the eligible list, and does not the proposal 
of the Senator from Wyoming provide that postmasters shall 
be selected under the same rule? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; not as I understand the proposal; 
but the Senator from Wyoming himself will explain it. I 
think; however, the Senator from Kansas misunderstands 
that bill. It requires that the highest eligible shall be ap- 
pointed, regardless of anything, and that the Senate should 
have no power over the appointment. 

Mr. President, I have said all I desire to say, and am willing 
to let the Senate vote, as I think all Senators understand the 
questions involved. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Somewhat earlier in the day the Sen- 
ate by unanimous consent acted favorably upon the motion 
which I filed in March to discharge the Committee on Civil 
Service from the further consideration of House bill 1531, 
which is known as the Ramspeck bill, extending the civil 
service law to the appointment of postmasters. That motion 
Was made in order that, in compliance with the views of the 
minority of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, it 
might be possible to offer House bill 1531 as a substitute for 
the bill now before the Senate, being Senate bill 3022. My 
inquiry is whether I may now offer House bill 1531 and 
whether the Senate may not then proceed to the perfection 
of that bill and to the perfection of Senate bill 3022 at one 
and the same time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At the present time the 
Senate has under consideration Senate bill 3022. The Senate 
cannot consider two bills at the same time. The Senator 
from Wyoming, of course, is at liberty to offer the text of the 
House bill as a substitute for the text of the pending bill. 
If, however, the Senator desires to have action on the House 
bill in question, he would have to move to take up the House 
bill, which motion, if agreed to, would displace the Senate bill. 

Mr. MAHONEY. Mr. President, another parliamentary 
inquiry: If the text of the House bill should now be offered 
as a substitute for the text of the Senate bill, and it were 
then amended upon the floor of the Senate, and, upon a 
vote, it were substituted, would it then be within the power 
of the Senate, by vote, to take up House bill 1531, and then 
substitute the amended text for that of the House bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wy- 
oming could then move to take up the House bill and amend 
it in accordance with the substitute. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is my purpose, then, to follow that 
parliamentary procedure, as I understand it to be announced 
by the Chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, my attention was dis- 
tracted for a minute. Does the Chair hold that the Senator 
may have the Senate take up what is known as the Ram- 
speck bill and perfect it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that 
there is a bill pending before the Senate, and that two 
bills cannot pend before the Senate at the same time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, the Senator from 
Wyoming would have to amend his bill as he wanted to 
amend it before presenting it as a substitute for the Senate 
bill. The Senate would not pass on the amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wy- 


oming, of course, may offer any amendment or any substi- 
tute for the pending bill. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Surely. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He may move to strike out 
all after the enacting clause of the Senate bill and substi- 
tute the language of the House bill if he sees fit to do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is what I thought. I did not 
understand that he was proposing to perfect the House bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If a substitute is offered 
which is not the House bill, but is the text of the House bill, 
both the substitute and the pending bill will be open to 
amendment at the same time. The Senate may amend 
either one of them before action is taken on the substitute. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, that is the inquiry I was 
about to make. 

I send to the desk an amendment which I propose to offer 
to the substitute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the substitute been offered yet? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, Mr. President; it has not yet been 
offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When the substitute is 
offered it will be open to amendment, the same as the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I am about to read an 
amendment to the bill before the Senate which was pre- 
sented in the committee in order, I may say to the Senate, 
to determine just what procedure will be the best to follow 
at the present moment. 

This amendment is to provide that— 

Postmasters of first, second, third, and fourth classes shall here- 
after be appointed without term in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate and improve the civil 
service of the United States,” approved January 16, 1883: Pro- 
vided, That in the cases of postmasters of the first, second, and 
third classes the appointment shall be made by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate: Provided 
further, That in the case of post offices of the fourth class post- 
masters shall be appointed and may be removed by the Postmaster 
General, by whom all appointments and removals shall be notified 
to the General A Office: Provided further, That when- 
ever a vacancy occurs in the office of postmaster of the first, 
second, or third class as the result of (1) death, (2) resignation, 
(3) removal, (4) retirement, or (5) expiration of term of an in- 
cumbent, the Postmaster General may recommend to the Presi- 
dent the appointment of the postmaster whose term has expired, 
or the appointment by promotion of a classified civil-service 
employee in the Postal Service in the vacancy office, and the 
President may appoint the person so recommended. 

Mr. President, am I to understand that the Senator from 
Georgia has sent to the desk an amendment to the Rams- 
peck bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have lying on the desk an 
amendment which provides that all appointments of first-, 
second-, and third-class postmasters, whether by appoint- 
ment, reappointment, or promotion in the classified civil 
service, shall be subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I see the text of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
sent to the Senator from Wyoming for his inspection. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Wyoming, in the sub- 
stitute which he proposes to offer, perhaps may cover the 
amendment which I have offered; but it is not covered in 
the so-called Ramspeck bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in order that we may 
proceed, as I understand, in accordance with the parlia- 
mentary rule just announced by the Chair, I move to amend 
the bill before the Senate—Senate bill 3022—by striking 
out all after the enacting clause and substituting the lan- 
guage which I have just read, and which I now offer as an 
amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have examined the substitute pub- 
lished in the committee report, which I assume is the same 
as that now being offered by the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Practically the same. It is exhibit A 
as set forth in the committee report. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Under the Senator’s substitute, is the 
President required to appoint the top man on the list? 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. He is not. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. He may select any of the three, as he 
now does? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Under the civil-service rules. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Under the present civil-service rules, no 
one except the top man may be selected. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will pardon me, under 
the civil-service rules which apply to every position except 
that of postmaster, the Civil Service Commission certifies to 
the appointing officer, whoever he may be, the names of the 
three highest persons upon the eligible register, unless more 
are required, and the appointing officer then makes the 
choice among the three. Under the amendment which I 
have just sent to the desk, that rule—the universal rule of 
the civil service—would be applied to the appointment of 
postmasters. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it the Senator’s construction of his 
proposed substitute that under the substitute the President 
would be required to select one of the three? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Could he still put into operation the 
rule now in effect, that only the top person would be 
appointed? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; he would not have power to do 
that. Let me say to the Senator that the only reason why 
the President may, by Executive order, provide any method 
for the examination of postmasters, is because under the law 
as it now stands he, and he alone, is the appointing power. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If that is correct, there is virtually no 
difference between the Senator’s substitute and the Mc- 
Kellar bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes, there is—a very distinct 
difference. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I know of one difference, and I desire 
to ask the Senator about the other. Of course the tenure 
of office is involved. 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. That is the principal difference. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator from Wyoming wants a 
life tenure, as in the case of a judge of a Federal court? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is true. The postmasters would 
serve without term, but not necessarily for life. They would 
serve as all other civil-service employees serve. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is there any other difference? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; there are no other differences. 
Postmasters would be appointed henceforth under the civil- 
service law by the President, and, under this amendment, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate as to postmasters 
of the first, second, and third classes, but not as to post- 
masters of the fourth class. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Under the Senator’s amendment, must 
the postmasters of the first, second, and third classes be 
confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; if this amendment should be 
adopted, postmasters of the first, second, and third classes, 
when appointed by the President, would have to be con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, under the Senator’s construc- 
tion, I do not see any difference between the proposals ex- 
cept the tenure of office. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is another difference. The 
truth of the matter is that the issue which is presented here 
is very plain. It is an issue between a complete restoration 
of what we call the spoils system, and an effort which has 
been going on for 30 or more years to extend the merit sys- 
tem and the career service in the Postal Service. 

The bill introduced by the Senator from Tennessee, and 
reported by the committee, provides that all vacancies in 
offices of the first, second, and third classes shall be filled by 
appointment by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and that such postmasters so ap- 
pointed shall hold their offices for 4 years. There is an 
additional proviso that whenever a vacancy occurs by reason 
of death, resignation, removal, retirement, or expiration of 
term, the President may reappoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, the incumbent, or, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, he may appoint a 
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classified civil-service employee serving in the post office in 
which the vacancy occurs; or the President, directly or 
through the Postmaster General, may request the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to hold an examination to fill the position. 
So, under the bill presented by the Post Office Committee, the 
merit system would be purely permissive, and it might be 
upset by any President as he came along. No Executive 
could, by Executive order, upset the system provided for in 
the amendment I have presented. 

It should be remembered that the law now gives the Pres- 
ident exclusive and unlimited power to appoint postmasters 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. He may 
choose any person he pleases regardless of civil service, if 
he so desires, and that person will become a postmaster if 
confirmed by the Senate. In the ordinary practice, the 
Postmaster General makes recommendations to the President 
with respect to the persons to be appointed. By the Execu- 
tive orders which have been in force from time to time, the 
President has directed the Postmaster General as to the 
manner in which the persons to be recommended for ap- 
pointment shall be selected. The present Executive order 
requires that the Postmaster General shall submit to the 
President for appointment the name of the person who 
stands highest upon an eligible register established by the 
Civil Service Commission, but the President could tomorrow 
change the Executive order. Any succeeding President could 
change the Executive order, but if by a statute we extend 
the civil-service law to the selection of postmasters, then no 
President, by Executive order, may restore the spoils system. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 
Mr. McKELLAR. What becomes of the postmasters who 
are now in office, under the Senator’s amendment? I have 
just looked at it, and the provision may be in it, but I do 
not see any reference to it. Are they to be retained? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It reads: 

Provided further, that whenever a vacancy occurs in the office 
of postmaster of the first, second, or third class as the result of 
(1) death, (2) resignation, (3) removal, (4) retirement, or— 

And this is the case in which the Senator is interested 


(5) expiration of the term of an incumbent, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may recommend to the President the appointment of the 
postmaster whose term has expired, or the appointment by pro- 
motion of a classified civil service employee in the Postal Service 
to the vacancy office. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the same as the pending bill, 
the bill reported by the committee. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So far as relates to permitting the 
Postmaster General to recommend the incumbent for re- 
appointment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, what is the Senator’s 
theory in postponing the application of the life tenure until 
the present postmaster has been reappointed? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. These postmasters were all appointed 
under the present law for specific terms. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, They have been appointed under the 
same rules under which future postmasters will be ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There was no suggestion providing 
that the postmasters now in office should be covered into 
the civil service, and I do not think that would be a satis- 
factory way of proceeding. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. So the Senator wants every individual 
postmaster reappointed before the law goes into effect. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not at all. This authorizes the Post- 
master General to make the reappointments if he desires. 
It brings the civil-service law into play at the end of every 
current term. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But the bill contemplates the expira- 
tion of the present term of office, the 4-year term. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the life tenure begins. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; so in all events it will be post- 
poned until another postmaster is appointed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr, President, it might very readily 
be perfected, if it were desired by the Senator, by inserting 
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at the end of the sentence a clause, “Provided, That such 
incumbent officer or such civil-service employee successfully 
passes a civil-service test in accordance with the rules of the 
Civil Service Commission.” Would that satisfy the Senator? 

Mr, BANKHEAD.. My thought was that if we are to put 
life tenure into operation there is no use postponing it for 
anyone. Those who have gotten in under civil service should 
have it apply to them, if the rule is sound at all, and if it is 
not sound, let us not apply it. I do not agree with it. I do 
not believe in the life tenure, but I certainly think that if we 
are to apply it, there is no reason for postponing its effective 
date. It is simply a confession that something else ought to 
be done than what has been done. 

Mr. MAHONEY. Every bill that has been presented re- 
garding this matter, of which I have any knowledge, has 
been made effective at the expiration of current terms. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, what happens now to 
the Ramspeck bill, under the theory which the Senator is 
pursuing? 

Mr. OMAHON ETV. It is my purpose, after having interro- 
gated the Chair, after the amendment which I offer has 
been perfected, to move to take up the Ramspeck bill, and 
then substitute the text of this bill as it is perfected for that, 
in order that we may go to conference under the number of 
the Ramspeck bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, the text of the 
Ramspeck bill would disappear under the Senator’s program? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It would, yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator explain to me the 
difference between the Ramspeck bill and the amendment 
which he has just submitted? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The only substantial difference be- 
tween the two is that under the Ramspeck bill there is to be 
no confirmation by the Senate. Under the proposal which 
I have sent to the desk there is to be confirmation by the 
Senate. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. Is there not also this difference, that under 
the Ramspeck bill the appointment would be made by the 
Postmaster General, and that under the Senator’s amend- 
ment the appointment would be made by the President? 

Mr. OMAHONET. Yes; the Senator is quite right. I 
thank the Senator for calling attention to that fact. In 
further response to the junior Senator from Kansas, who 
suggested that the Ramspeck bill takes the appointment 
of postmasters altogether out of the hands of the President, 
and provides that this function shall be performed by the 
Postmaster General as a direct result of a civil-service ex- 
amination, let me say that in order to obtain confirmation by 
the Senate—and it seemed desirable, several Senators hav- 
ing spoken to me about that, to make that concession in per- 
fecting the bill—it is provided in the amendment that the 
appointment shall be made by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate so far as offices of the 
first, second, and third classes are concerned. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I notice that the Ramspeck bill appears on 
pages 11 and 12 of the report, and is included in the minority 
report of the Senator from Wyoming and others. I should 
like to refer to the brackets on page 12. Has the committee 
considered the Ramspeck bill, and is the portion within the 
brackets stricken out and the language in italics inserted by 
the committee, or is that suggested by the Senator himself? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, that was done by the 
minority of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
in making its report. To obtain the inclusion of that lan- 
guage it would be necessary to amend the bill upon the floor. 

Mr. President, parliamentary tangles always make it most 
difficult to explain measures upon the floor, and it seems 
to me that after the discussion which we have had it will be 
better if I withdraw the amendment which I have sent to the 
desk, and, instead, offer the Ramspeck bill as a substitute 
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for the bill reported by the committee. We may then have 
a clear-cut issue, in which there will be the least possible 
confusion, and then, if my suggestion should be adopted, it 
would be possible to perfect the Ramspeck bill, and the bill 
reported by the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads would be discarded. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
will pursue that course, because it is almost impossible, in 
considering this other amendment, to draw the substantial 
issue between the other proposals and the Ramspeck bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It becomes clear after the discussion 
that that is the fact. 

Mr. POPE. Of course, if the Senator does what he has 
suggested, then we will have the original Ramspeck bill to 
vote on as a substitute for the pending bill. Some of us are 
very much interested in certain amendments to the Rams- 
peck bill, and that might affect our vote on the original 
bill and the substitute. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is because that has become quite 
clear, as a result of the discussion upon the floor, that I 
have decided to withdraw and have withdrawn the amend- 
ment which I sent to the desk. 

I may say to the Senator that the amendment was offered 
merely because of the judgment which I formed at the out- 
set this morning, that perhaps that would be the easiest way, 
from the parliamentary point of view, to secure the object 
I had in mind. Iam satisfied now that I was in error, and, 
therefore, I shall offer the text of the Ramspeck bill, House 
bill 1531, as a substitute for the bill which has been reported 
by the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. When the Senator from Wyoming 
offers the Ramspeck bill as a substitute, will it be in order 
to perfect the substitute by amendment before the vote is 
taken upon the substitution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator cannot 
offer the Ramspeck bill as a substitute. He can offer the 
text of the Ramspeck bill as a substitute, and when it is 
offered as a substitute, it will be open to amendment, as all 
other aspects of the bill will be open to amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. When the Senator began his re- 
marks I understood him to indicate that legislation on this 
subject would be facilitated if the measure could go to con- 
ference instead of having the House pass one bill and the 
Senate pass another bill and have those bills cross each 
other between the House and the Senate and thus require 
additional action in the House. May I ask the Senator 
whether it is his purpose, in case the perfected text of the 
so-called Ramspeck bill should be agreed to as a substitute 
for the pending bill, to move to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the House bill, and move the perfected text of the 
Ramspeck bill, as agreed to as a substitute for the Senate 
bill, as a substitute for the House bill, and thus make it 
possible for the differences between the two Houses to be 
taken to conference? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. That is exactly the objective I am 
trying to obtain. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now offer an amendment. I 
move to strike out all after the enacting clause of the pend- 
ing bill, Senate bill 3022, and to substitute therefor the 
language of House bill 1531, as amended, as indicated in the 
views of the minority of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads on the pending bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. While the Senator has the text be- 
fore him, will he now explain to me how he has amended 
the House bill in offering it as a substitute? 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will turn to page 12 
of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has an 
amendment pending, which the Chair understands he now 
withdraws? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And he offers another 
amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. In response to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Michigan, let me direct his 
attention to page 12 of the committee report. 

In section 2 the Senator will find certain language printed 
in roman type between brackets. That language is stricken 
out, and the language in italics is substituted therefor. In 
section 3 likewise the matter in roman type between the 
brackets is stricken out, and there is substituted the language 
shown in italics. 

I may say to the Senate that these amendments were made 
in accordance with the report of the Postmaster General to 
the Committee on Civil Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests that 
the amendment in the nature of a substitute be read, so the 
Senator from Wyoming may call attention to any corrections 
in the text of the bill. ` 

Mr. MAHONEY. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert the following: 

That postmasters of the first, second, and third classes shall 
hereafter be appointed without term, by the Postmaster General, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late and improve the civil service of the United States,” approved 
January 16, 1883: Provided, That postmasters now serving who 
have satisfactory records shall continue to serve until their 4-year 
terms of office expire, after which they may be reappointed without 
term in accordance with the provisions of section 2 of this act. 

Sec. 2. Appointments to positions of postmaster at first-, second-, 
and third-class post offices shall be made by the reappointment and 
classification, noncompetitively, of the incumbent postmaster, or 
by promotion from within the Postal Service in accordance with 
the provisions of the Civil Service Act and Rules, or by competitive 
examination in accordance with the provisions of the Civil Service 
Act and Rules. No person shall be eligible for appointment under 
this section unless such person has actually resided within the 
delivery of the office to which he is appointed, or within the city or 
town where the same is situated for 1 year next p the date 
of such appointment, if the appointment is made without competi- 
tive examination; or for 1 year preced the date fixed for the close 
of receipt of applications for examination, if the appointment is 
made after competitive examination. 

Sec. 3. Appointments of acting postmasters in all classes of post 
offices shall be made by the Postmaster General. 

Sec. 4. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will ask the 
Senator from Wyoming whether the text of the amendment 
was stated correctly? 

Mr. OMAHONEN. The text as read by the clerk was that 
which I sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment in the 
nature of a substitute is open to amendment, and at the 
same time the pending bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr, President, as the substitute was read from 
the desk, it retains the provision for life tenure of office for 
postmasters and abrogates the right of the Senate to con- 
firm. Is that not true? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has correctly stated it. I may say to him that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] has already advised me 
and advised the Senate that it is his purpose to offer an 
amendment to retain confirmation by the Senate in the case 
of postmasters of the first, second, and third classes. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; but suppose some of us should vote for 
the proposed substitute, and the proposed amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia should fail, that would mean that these 
postmasters would have life tenure and that the Senate would 
not have any right whatsoever to pass upon their nomina- 
tions. 
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Mr. OMAHONET. It is my understanding that there will 
be no vote until the substitute has been perfected, so the 
Senator from Virginia can cross that bridge when we come 
to it. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not propose to cross either bridge. I am 
opposed to both the bill reported by the committee and the 
proposed substitute of the Senator from Wyoming. I should 
be perfectly willing to write into the statute law of the coun- 
try that the highest competitor in the civil-service examina- 
tion should be appointed, as is required by the Executive order 
of the President, but I am not going to vote for any life 
tenure, and I am not going to vote to abrogate the right of 
the Senate to pass upon appointments. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator clarify 
what has been said about life tenure? Does that mean not 
subject to any retirement age at all? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That would be subject to the general 
retirement laws of the Government, as I understand. 

Mr, BULKLEY. It would be subject to the regular retire- 
ment law? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is my understanding, and if there 
were any doubt about it, I should be very happy to entertain 
an amendment to make that result certain. 

Mr. GLASS. The substitute states distinctly that all laws 
in conflict with the substitute are hereby repealed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I did not happen to be present during the 
debate. I ask the Senator from Wyoming, does the bill 
which he is offering, either as an original bill or as an 
amendment, mean that fourth-class postmasters are to 
serve for life? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Fourth-class postmasters serve with- 
out term now under the Executive order. Under the bill 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee the same rule would 
apply. 

I may say, Mr. President, the situation is really very clear, 
though it sounds very much complicated, as we discuss it. 
Until 1836, appointments of postmasters were by the Post- 
master General and not by the President at all. Of course, 
there were only a comparatively few postmasters in those 
days, and the President was content with the selection of 
his Postmaster General, and content to allow a postmaster 
to be selected by the Postmaster General. But as the 
country grew, and the problem became more complicated, 
a law was passed in 1836 providing that the postmasters 
should be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. So that only a little more 
than a hundred years ago we began the system whereby 
postmasters were selected by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. That method continued for 
a great many years, but during the administration of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt an Executive order was issued which provided 
that with respect to fourth-class postmasters within a lim- 
ited area, 14 States to be exact, all selections in the future 
should be made as the result of civil-service examination, 

An interesting side light upon the struggle which has been 
waged to extend the civil service is to be found in the fact 
that this order issued by President Theodore Roosevelt was 
made just a few days after the election at which Mr. Taft 
was chosen. This first effort to take the appointment of 
postmasters out of the so-called spoils system and place 
them under the civil service, was not made until after the 
election. 

Four years later, Just a few weeks before the election of 
1912, President Taft issued another Executive order, and on 
this occasion he extended the rule laid down by President 
Theodore Roosevelt to all fourth-class officers wherever they 
were serving. So that the principle which Theodore Roose- 
velt had applied to the limited area of 14 States, which were 
States north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi 
River, was applied to all fourth-class postmasters in all the 
States. It had the effect of covering into the civil service 
postmasters who had been politically appointed. 
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When President Wilson was elected, he issued an Executive 
order by which that rule was modified to this extent only, 
that each such postmaster so covered into the service by the 
Executive order of Mr. Taft should be required to pass a 
noncompetitive examination to be held by the Civil Service 
Commission. That was done, and all of those postmasters 
appointed in the previous Republican administrations who 
were successful in passing a civil-service examination were 
secure in their offices. I am advised that there were very 
few cases in which they were not successful in passing the 
noncompetitive examinations. 

At the same time, or practically the same time, that Wilson 
made that order, he issued another Executive order, or a 
direction, rather, to the Postmaster General, namely, that no 
postmaster should be removed before the end of his term. 

Prior to that time, whenever the administration changed, 
all the incumbents were swept out with one great, grand 
gesture, regardless of term, and the new postmasters who 
came in were political appointees, recommended by Members 
of Congress affiliated with the party in power. They were 
chosen because of the political service they had rendered, 
and not at all because of any qualifications for the postal 
service. 

As the Senator from Tennessee has well stated, President 
Wilson later issued another Executive order, just before the 
close of his term 

Mr. McKELLAR. In 1917. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is right. President Wil- 
son in 1917 issued another Executive order whereby he re- 
quired that before the Postmaster General sent any name to 
him for appointment, all the candidates for the vacancy 
should undergo a civil-service examination, and that the 
Postmaster General should submit the name of the person 
highest on the list. 

That order was changed by President Harding, and the 
old system of partisan political appointment was restored. 
At the beginning of the present administration, President 
Roosevelt directed the Postmaster General to give study to 
the problem, and to prepare a measure by which postmasters 
should be put under the civil service. As a result of that 
order, a study was made in the Post Office Department, and 
shortly after I became a Member of this body I introduced 
the bill which was the result of that study, to extend the 
civil service to the appointment of postmasters. That bill 
was a rather extensive one, and covered several details of 
administration. It was referred first to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, and then to the Committee on 
Civil Service. In neither case did it see the light of day. 

In the meantime, the able chairman of the House Civil 
Service Committee also devoted himself to the solution of 
the problem; and at length he brought in from his committee 
the bill which we call the Ramspeck bill. 

After prolonged consideration, the Ramspeck bill seemed 
to be the very best measure we could hope to enact into law. 
It passed the House of Representatives. That measure is 
the one which I have now offered, and which is before the 
Senate for perfection. 

Let us be perfectly frank. The Ramspeck bill provides 
that incumbent postmasters, by passing a noncompetitive 
examination, may receive the benefits of civil-service tenure. 
I am frank to say that without that provision the Ramspeck 
bill probably would not have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Inasmuch as the bill is going to 
conference anyway, and therefore the question of whether 
or not the House will submit to a change on that point 
will be in a proper forum for consideration, would the 
Senator object, on his own account, to eliminating from the 
Ramspeck bill the provision referred to? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I should have no personal objection 
to it. As I say, it is purely a matter of legislative tactics. 
When one considers the slow progress by which the merit 
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system has been extended, I think one must realize that it 
is necessary to make concessions to realism. President 
Theodore Roosevelt made them; President Taft made them; 
and President Wilson, for a time, made them. We are now 
making them. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I completely agree with the Senator 
that we must be realistic, and that we cannot achieve every- 
thing we want to achieve. I know the able Senator from 
Wyoming has the same good-faith interest in the civil 
service that I have. In fact, I compliment myself when I 
include myself in the same brackets with him. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator compliments me. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is it not a fact that under the 
provisions of the Ramspeck bill, if it should be accepted as 
written, about 15,000 or 16,000 first-, second-, and third- 
class incumbent postmasters could hold their jobs virtually 
for life as the result of passing one noncompetitive exami- 
nation, and therefore that the real net result would be that 
until those 15,000 or 16,000 incumbent postmasters die, the 
time when we would actually apply the merit system to the 
post offices in the first, second, and third class would be 
postponed? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In the first place, there are only 
slightly more than 14,000 incumbent postmasters. In the 
second place, it is not necessary to wait for their death. 
Changes take place in innumerable ways. I am frank to 
say to the Senator that the turnover probably will be very 
much more rapid than he anticipates. But, by and large, 
of course, the Senator is correctly describing the situation. 
However, it must be clear that if we are to attain results, 
we must proceed by slow stages. 

In connection with what the Senator has said, I may add 
that I think the record which the Civil Service Commission 
has been making in the past few years justifies the state- 
ment I am now making, that we may depend upon the Civil 
Service Commission to administer the law in absolute good 
faith, and not to lay down a noncompetitive examination 
which is not an effective test of the capacity of the candidate 
to serve. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I shall be very glad to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The reorganization bill is now, let 
us hope, permanently demised. Suppose, however, that in- 
stead of the Civil Service Commission to which the Senator 
refers, there were to be a one-man civil-service dictator, re- 
movable by the President at will: Would the Senator still 
express the same confidence he now expresses? Must we not 
contemplate such a possibility when we are considering 
legislation of this nature? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I do not know whether 
it is necessary now to contemplate such a contingency. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. I call the Senator’s attention to section 3 of 
his amendment. I read: 


Appointments of acting postmasters in all classes of post offices 
shall be made— 


Then the following part of the original bill is stricken out: 
in accordance with the provisions of the civil-service rules govern- 
ing temporary appointments— 

The amendment continues: 
by the Postmaster General. 


At the bottom of page 12 of the report are found the com- 
ments of the Postmaster General, with which I am very 
heartily in accord. 

I read: 


Section 8 of the bill provides that appointments of acting post- 
masters in all classes of post offices shall be made in accordance 
with the provisions of the civil-service rules governing temporary 
appointments. This would not work to good advantage in Presi- 
dential offices, and it is believed that the appointment of acting 
postmasters who serve until the regular appointment is made 


should be left to the best judgment of the Department. There 
would be no objections to providing that acting postmasters should 
serve not to exceed 6 months from the date of such designation so 
as to insure that the regular appointment would be made without 
unnecessary delay, Provision should be made that the time could 
be extended beyond 6 months with the permission of the Civil 
Service Commission, in order that there may be time to work out 
difficult cases and establish eligible registers, if necessary. 

I ask the Senator what his attitude would be toward an 
amendment to carry out the last part of the suggestion of 
the Postmaster General, that the period of service of acting 
postmasters be limited to 6 months, unless some additional 
time is necessary in order for a postmaster to become quali- 
fied? I know of cases where acting postmasters have been 
in office for 3 or 4 years. They have taken the examination 
once, twice, and sometimes three times, and have failed 
every time. They are therefore ineligible; they are dis- 
qualified; yet they go on holding their positions, while the 
man who has received the highest rating in the examination 
sits and waits because the Representative will not recom- 
mend his appointment. So I ask the Senator what his 
attitude would be toward an amendment in that connection. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will suggest an amend- 
ment, I shall be very glad to consider it. 

Mr. POPE. I have hastily written out an amendment to 
follow the end of the sentence. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. After the words Postmaster General“? 

Mr. POPE. After the words “Postmaster General” to 
insert: 

Provided, That acting postmasters shall serve not to exceed 6 
months from the date of their designation, except that the Post- 
master General may extend the period of service of any acting 
postmaster beyond such 6 months’ period with the permission of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Speaking for myself, I shall be very 
happy, indeed, to support the amendment of the Senator; 
and, with the permission of the Senate, I shall incorporate 
the suggested amendment in the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute which I have sent to the desk. 

Mr. POPE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. Assume that the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho should be agreed to by the Senator from 
Wyoming, and that an acting postmaster had served 6 months, 
but no new appointment had been made; and suppose condi- 
tions should arise under which the Senate would not confirm 
anyone else for the office, who would act as postmaster? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Under such circumstances, in accord- 
ance with the amendment just drafted by the Senator from 
Idaho, I assume that the Civil Service Commission would 
grant the necessary permission. 

Mr. McGILL. Why should the Postmaster General, on the 
issue of appointing a postmaster, rest on the willingness of 
the Civil Service Commission to agree with the Postmaster 
General? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The best answer to that question is 
that the Postmaster General himself has recommended this 
alteration. As the Senator from Idaho has just said, the 
letter of the Postmaster General, dated April 15, 1937, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Committee on Civil Service of 
the Senate—a letter which is printed on pages 12 and 13 of 
the record—says: 

There would be no objections to providing that acting post- 
masters should serve not to exceed 6 months from the date of such 
designation, so as to insure that the regular appointment would be 
made without unnecessary delay. Provision should be made that 
the time could be extended beyond 6 months with the permission 
of the Civil Service Commission, in order that there may be time to 
work out difficult cases and establish eligible registers, if necessary. 


Mr. McGILL. Is it not generally true that the reason 
acting postmasters, at least in the Middle Western section 
of the country, are serving is that the candidate who has 
received the highest grade has not been confirmed because 
of his political affiliations? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think there can be no doubt about 
that. 
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Mr. McGILL. And for that reason the acting postmaster 
is allowed to serve? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Exactly. 

Mr. McGILL. So that, so far as the people back home are 
concerned, they do have some interest in the political com- 
plexion of a postmaster? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not know to what extent they 
have such an interest. I may say to the Senator that I have 
had personal experience with many complaints which have 
been filed with the Department with respect to the political 
method of appointing postmasters. 

Mr. McGILL. Yes; but the Senators on this floor are not 
confirming those whom the party organization oppose. Is 
not that true as a general proposition? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As a general proposition I think that 
may be true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator spoke of the Ramspeck bill 
having passed the House. That was about a year ago. The 
Senator is familiar with the fact, is he not, that Representa- 
tive Fappts offered substantially the bill that has been re- 
ported by the Post Office Committee of the Senate, and that 
it passed the other House by a large majority, just the other 
day? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I am very happy to 
acknowledge to the Senator from Tennessee that that is the 
fact; indeed, I called his attention to it last Friday or Sat- 
urday when the House acted. But the Senator also knows 
that Representative Fappis and Representative Ramspeck 
objected very strenuously to the attempt to attach that bill 
as a rider to the reorganization bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was just indicating to the Senate the 
attitude of the House. The House, when it was brought to 
their attention, expressed themselves last week in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

I should like to ask another question. The Senator from 
Michigan, as I recall, a few moments ago asked the Senator 
from Wyoming what would be done if the reorganization bill 
were finally passed, giving the right to do away with the 
present Civil Service Commission, and I understood the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming to uphold the present Civil Service 
Commission. He voted against changing its form, did he 
not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I voted against the provision for the 
appointment of a single administrator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With a tenure of 15 years? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, indeed; I voted against that be- 
cause I though. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That the tenure was too long, did he 
not? Yet now the Senator wants to have first-, second-, and 
third-class postmasters appointed for life. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; the Senator mistakes my motive. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How does the Senator make the two 
actions jibe? 

Mr. OMAHONENT. If the Senator will listen to me, I will 
explain to him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will be delighted to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. The Senator mistakes my motive. It 
was not because of the length of the term that I objected to 
the appointment of a single administrator; it was because I 
believed that the civil service of this country should be under 
the direction of a three-person board, on which bipartisan 
control should be exercised. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I voted exactly the same way the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming voted but not exactly for the same rea- 
son, for I think the idea of having a nonpartisan civil-service 
board is ridiculous nonsense. We cannot legislate politics 
out of three people because they are appointed to a com- 
mission. My judgment is there ought to be a bipartisan 
board of two Democrats and two Republicans, so that a fair 
deal may be had in the matter of civil-service appointments. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I had not completed 
my reply to the Senator from Tennessee with respect to the 
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action of the House on the so-called Faddis bill. It was true 
it was adopted as an amendment to the reorganization bill, 
but by a vote of 123 to 103. So only 226 Members of the 
House voted upon it; 209 Members of the House were absent 
or not voting; and, therefore, that result may not be regarded 
as an expression of the point of view of the House. 

A MATTER OF DEMOCRATIC GOOD FAITH 

Mr, President, I do not intend to occupy the time of the 
Senate unduly, but I wish to say to my Democratic colleagues 
that it seems to me this is a matter of good faith, so far as 
We are concerned. In every campaign we boast of the fact 
that Grover Cleveland was the first man to breathe any life 
into the civil service, We boast of the fact that while the 
civil-service law was passed under the administration of his 
predecessor, it was not until he came into office that it was 
given strength and life and was really enforced. 

During campaigns we boast about what Woodrow Wilson 
did to improve the Federal service. Are we to repudiate in 
practice the ideals for which we claim credit during the 
campaigns? Are we, when we secure office, to repudiate the 
pledges we make when we seek office? 

So convinced are we all that the people of the United 
States want the merit system extended to the selection of 
postmasters that when we hold our political conventions we 
adopt planks intended to convey the impression that we 
mean business. This applies both to the Republicans and 
the Democrats. In 1936, when the Republican national con- 
vention adopted a plank which was quite evidently designed 
to make it possible, in the event of success, for the incoming 
administration to resort to the spoils system in connection 
with the appointment of postmasters, the Republican can- 
didate for President who was nominated by that convention 
was not satisfied with the platform declaration and, by let- 
ter, declared that if he were elected he would extend the 
civil service to the appointment of postmasters and would 
abandon the spoils system. That was a step in advance. 
Let me read what the Republican platform said in 1936: 

We pledge ourselves to the merit system, virtually destroyed by 
2 spoilsmen. It should be restored, improved, and ex- 

We will provide such conditions as offer an attractive permanent 
career in Government service to young men and women of ability. 
irrespective of party affiliations. 

That was not strong enough for the candidate, and there- 
upon he made the declaration to which I have referred. 

It was not strong enough for the Democratic Party, and 
when we assembled in convention in Philadelphia to re- 
nominate the President, who, by letter, had directed the 
Postmaster General to devise a bill by which the civil 
service should be extended to the appointment of post- 
masters, we spoke in language that nobody can misunder- 
stand. We wanted to make it clear that Governor Landon 
was not the only merit-system advocate; we wanted to make 
it clear that as Democrats we desired to extend the civil 
service to all positions under the Government; and this is 
what we said: 

For the protection of government itself— 

Observe that language— 


For the protection of government itself and promotion of its 
efficiency, we pledge the immediate extension of the merit system 
through the classified civil service—which was first established 
and fostered under Democratic auspices— 

There we were boasting; there we were “pointing with 
pride”; there we were calling upon the country to witness 
what tremendous service our party had rendered to the 
extension of the civil service, 8 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONET. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the platform does not say anything 
about first-, second-, and third- class postmasters, does it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It refers “to all non-policy-making 
positions in the Federal service.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. It uses very general language. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. It refers “to all non-policy-making 
positions.” And we all knew that that phrase includes 
postmasters. What policy does a postmaster in a third-class 
office carry out? What policy does a postmaster in a sec- 
ond-class office or a postmaster in a first-class office devise? 
What are his duties? Purely administrative. He does what 
he is told to do. 

There can be no question about it in the mind of any 
person who is in the slightest degree familiar with the sys- 
tem, which has been followed in the country for years with- 
out number, that postmasters are appointed for their po- 
litical service, and they receive salaries which are far in 
excess of the salaries paid to the civil-service appointees 
who in many instances actually carry out the work of the 
offices. Those Senators who are going to vote against the 
extension of the civil service to postmasters as provided in 
this bill must be willing to go back to the letter carrier, to 
the postal clerk in the post office, to the assistant postmas- 
ter, to the supervisor, and to all those men who have en- 
tered the service and worked their way up from the bottom 
until they have become, perhaps, assistant postmasters, and 
say to them, “We do not want you to have the first chance; 
you may be appointed it is true, but if the Representative 
from the district wants to appoint his friend the Repre- 
sentative’s friend will get the job.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator’s bill does 
not abolish these useless postmasters of the first, second, and 
third class. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. I did not say they were “useless.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. He does not propose to reduce their 
salaries. They will go on just the same. The only difference 
between the Senator’s contention and the one made in the 
bill which I favor is that the Senator’s bill would appoint 
useless officers for life and pay them greater salaries than 
they are getting now. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Well, Mr. President, I did not say 
postmasters were “useless.” I know much better than that. 
But I did say—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear the Senator say that. 
I think they do perform a very great service in their com- 
munities. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In some instances, however, it is un- 
fortunately true they are useless and do not do anything 
except collect the salary which ought to be paid to the 
assistant postmaster who carries on the work in the office. 

Mr. GLASS and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GILLETTE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wyoming yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. I yield first to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator has referred to the platform 
declarations. Does the Senator believe that either political 
party would have put a pronouncement in its platform for 
life tenure for postmasters? 

Mr. OMMAHONEY. Is the Senator directing his question 
to me? 

Mr, GLASS. I am. 

Mr. OMAHOMT. I think if it had been presented there 
in the circumstances which then existed it would have been 
done. I think that the convention believed that it was recom- 
mending the extension of complete civil service to the post- 
masters when it adopted that plank. 

Mr. GLASS. In my judgment, it is not necessary to have 
life tenure in order to be an advocate of an honest civil service. 
I think all this confusion might be avoided by simply present- 
ing an amendment to the existing law making the Executive 
orders of the Presidents of the United States—both President 
Wilson and the present occupant of the Executive Office— 
statutory law, so that the highest eligible person should be 
selected. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me say that that has not been 
recommended by the Civil Service Commission; it has not 
been recommended by the Post Office Department; and the 
reason why it has not been recommended is a very simple one. 
We know from practical experience that frequently there are 
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cases in which a person is sufficiently competent to pass an 
examintion with a very high grade, but lacks the personality 
required to direct an executive office; and that is the reason 
why provision has always been made in the civil-service law 
for a choice among three. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no; the retention by the Senate of the 
right of confirmation could always correct a situation of 
that sort. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] is to offer an 
amendment to that effect. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, is the Senator going to 
make his. amendment absolutely clear to the effect that 
postmasters who may be appointed under its provisions shall 
be subject to the general retirement law? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. I have not had an opportunity to pre- 
pare such an amendment; but during the course of the 
afternoon I shall be very happy to have some language 
drafted to attain that purpose. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to say just a word in closing. 

I feel that the Senate of the United States ought without 
any hesitation to take this additional step toward the exten- 
sion of the merit system, and toward providing that those 
who enter the Postal Service as a life job may look forward 
to attaining the highest positions in the service by attention 
to duty, by efficiency and competence in the discharge of the 
responsibilities which are imposed upon them. It is not fair 
to the Government to withhold any longer this reward from 
such persons; and I desire to say to my colleagues on this 
side of the Chamber that it is not fair to the Democratic 
Party, after having made all these declarations and all these 
boasts, to delay longer in carrying out what we know to be 
the purpose of the rank and file of our party and the decla- 
ration of our leaders. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. As I understand, the Civil Service Com- 
mission has a different method of rating those who take the 
examination for post-office appointments than the method 
used in the case of almost anyone else. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes; a very different method. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Is the Senator familiar with the Com- 
mission’s method? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The method in the past has been to 
send out a questionnaire to the candidate, and a few letters 
to the persons whose names the candidate furnishes as his 
endorsers. The candidate is requested to give the names 
of persons who haye knowledge of his qualifications; and 
those names are then filed with the Commission, and letters 
go out to them. Sometimes inspectors have been sent out 
to go through the town and to interview businessmen with 
respect to the qualifications of the candidate; but the uni- 
versal testimony of postal inspectors to me, and the informa- 
tion I received from the Civil Service Commission, was that 
in practically every case businessmen felt that it was just 
a form, that that sort of a civil-service examination meant 
nothing, and that the appointment was to be made for 
political reasons after all was said and done. So in the past, 
according to my way of thinking, these examinations have 
been worth very little. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Has not the Commission continued the 
same system? 

Mr. OMAHONET. No. Under the Executive order of 
the President, I think the Civil Service Commission is now 
making a much more diligent effort to determine the facts 
with respect to the efficiency of the candidates. 

Mr. FRAZIER, As I remember, in the past about 50 or 
60 percent of the rating was based on the confidential re- 
ports of the businessmen or patrons of the office. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. That is my understanding. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator says that method has been 
changed? 

Mr. MAHONEY. I am frank to say to the Senator that 
I do not know whether or not the Civil Service Commission 
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has changed that particular device. I have not inquired of 
the Civil Service Commission within the past 6 months as to 
exactly what method is now in use in carrying on the ex- 
aminations. My point is that the country is without con- 
fidence in them. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have stated, to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia to the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The postmasters of the first, second, and third classes shall be 
appointed, reappointed, and promoted within the Postal Service 
in accordance with the provisions of the Civil Service Act and 
rules by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Georce] to the amendment of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. GEORGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Georgia a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator offered his amendment to 
the bill which is pending before us, or to the substitute, or 
to both? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am offering it to the substitute only; 
and I desire to say that it will become necessary to strike 
from the substitute, which is found in the report on page 
11, the words “by the Postmaster General,” so that the ap- 
pointment would be made by the President as provided in 
the amendment. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to say just a word. 

The amendment would require confirmation by the Sen- 
ate in the case of an original appointment or a reappoint- 
ment under the provisions of the substitute, which may be 
had without examination or by promotion within the Postal 
Service. I think it proper that there should be confirma- 
tion by the Senate, for the reason that when once the ap- 
pointment is made, whether as an original appointment or by 
reappointment or by promotion, the postmaster then takes 
and holds office without term. That being the case, it seems 
to me that in all instances in which an officer in charge of 
a post office is to hold office without term, he should be sub- 
jected to scrutiny by the Senate, and confirmation or re- 
jection by the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Am I to understand the Senator to say that 
upon appointment, reappointment, or promotion under the 
amendment which the Senator offers, the postmaster would 
take his position for life? 

Mr. GEORGE. He would take it without term under the 
Civil Service Act and rules, and would hold office until he was 
retired under the Retirement Act applicable to all civil-service 
employees, or until he was removed for some cause under 
civil service. 

Inasmuch as provision is made in the substitute amend- 
ment for what may be called life tenure or to the age of 
retirement and during good behavior, and so forth, as pre- 
scribed in the Civil Service Act, I believe the Senate should 
retain the right to pass not only upon the appointment as an 
original appointment, but upon the reappointment of the 
postmaster, or upon the promotion within the Postal Service 
of one who would be eligible to the appointment. The amend- 
ment simply keeps in the hands of the Senate the confirma- 
tion of one who is to hold office without term, and is intended 
to do that and to do no more. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask another question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator, 
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Mr. NORRIS. I am afraid I do not understand the situa- 
tion, and I am asking this question in order that I may ascer- 
tain more about the matter. I thought the Senator said, in 
answer to the inquiry made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], that the effect of his amendment would be to permit 
a reappointment or a promotion to be made without con- 
firmation. 

Mr. GEORGE. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I heard the amendment read, it seemed 
to me that it had just the opposite effect. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator properly understood the 
amendment when read. The amendment has the effect of 
retaining the right of confirmation in the Senate when the 
postmaster goes in without term under this bill, whether by 
original appointment or by reappointment or by promotion 
within the Postal Service. That is the whole purpose. 
Coupled with the amendment, if it shall be agreed to, should, 
of course, go the adoption of the further amendment which I 
have suggested, to strike from the substitute the words “by 
the Postmaster General.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it the intention of the 
Senator from Georgia, by offering this amendment, to add it 
to the substitute, or does he not think that part of section 2 
should be stricken from the substitute; or is this additional 
matter? 

Mr, GEORGE. This is additional matter, which I am 
offering as an amendment to the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Striking nothing from the 
proposed substitute? 

Mr. GEORGE. Striking nothing from the proposed substi- 
tute, except in the event the amendment shall be accepted or 
adopted, then I shall move to strike from the substitute the 
language “by the Postmaster General”, including the comma 
preceding and the comma following it in the second line of 
the substitute as it appears in the committee report at the 
bottom of page 11. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr, President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Georgia whether his amendment would result in re- 
taining in the bill the provision for life tenure. 

Mr. GEORGE. It would result in retaining the provision 
in the substitute, that is to say, that a postmaster appointed 
under the substitute would hold without term. 

Mr. GLASS. At the proper time I shall move to strike out 
the words “without term.” 

Mr. GEORGE. That phrase is in the substitute, and I in- 
terpret it to mean that one appointed under the substitute, 
if it should be agreed to, would take and hold office under the 
Civil Service Act and the rules of the Commission pursuant 
to the act, that is, until he reached the age of retirement 
or until he was removed for cause as provided in the act. 

Mr. GLASS. It means, in effect, a life term. 

Mr. GEORGE. As limited by the Retirement Act. 

Mr. GLASS. Provided a man lived long enough to come 
under the Retirement Act? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. I think the Retirement Act fixes the 
age at 64 for fourth-class postmasters. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before I enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the measure before the Senate I wish to refer 
briefly to the position I am taking, which has personal ref- 
erence to myself. I want it understood in the discussion of 
the bill that I am not criticizing anyone who differs with me 
in the position I take. I am not finding fault with any Sen- 
ator who believes in the theory behind the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. I can appreciate the philosophy be- 
hind this kind of a bill, but I do not agree with it; I do not 
believe in it; I think it is very injurious to efficiency and 
economical administration particularly as applied to the 
Post Office Department. But I want it understood that what 
I shall say now will not imply that I am trying to cast any 
refiection upon those Senators who believe in the philosophy 
advocated by the Senator from Tennessee or upon the 
Senator from Tennessee himself. 

I feel rather deeply about this matter, and I feel justified 
in making this explanation on account of what happened 
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a few days ago in the Senate, when we had under considera- 
tion a bill the title of which I have now forgotten, when I 
made some reference to recommendations for appointment 
of officials by Members of the House and Members of the 
Senate, and I was criticized very severely by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Apams] because of the position I took. 
To my surprise, the effect of his remarks was to ascribe to 
me a lack of confidence in the integrity, the patriotism, and 
the honesty of other Members of the Senate, and I thought 
that without any justification he implied that I was trying to 
insinuate that those Senators who believed in the so-called 
spoils system, if I can put it that way, were not patriotic and 
were not doing their duty. 

I want it understood that I am not now ascribing nor have I 
at any other time ascribed any such lack of patriotism or of 
devotion to duty to my fellow Senators. I have always 
conceded, and concede now, that they have the same right 
to their opinions that I claim for myself. But I am not 
going to be driven from what I believe to be right because 
of any fear that I might be charged by somebody with not 
having the proper respect for other Members of this body. 

It seems to me that the bill of the Senator from Tennessee, 
now pending, has a tendency to carry us backward instead 
of forward and that it leads us back to the so-called “spoils” 
system. That system has its advocates, and they have argu- 
ments to back them up, I concede, but it does not appeal 
to me. 

Mr. President, this bill is intended, as the Senator from 
Tennessee frankly states, to repeal the order of the President 
of the United States, recently made, by which it becomes the 
duty of the Postmaster General and the President to ap- 
point to a postmastership the applicant who has received the 
highest rating at the hands of the Civil Service Commission, 
instead of doing as has been done heretofore, permitting 
selection from the three highest on the list. 

I thought the action of the President in issuing the order 
was commendable. I thought it had a tendency to carry out 
the pledge which, as a candidate of the Democratic Party, 
he had made to the people of the entire United States. I 
accepted it in good faith. I also accepted in good faith, 
during the Presidential campaign, the claim that was made 
by the Republican candidate, in which he took a step be- 
yond the language contained in the Republican platform, 
and promised a great deal more than the platform promised 
in the way of extending the Civil Service Act to the various 
employees of the United States, particularly postmasters. 
I called attention in a public statement at that time to the 
fact that the Republican candidate for President probably 
made the statement in good faith, but that if he were 
elected and sought to carry out the promise, he would 
encounter a Congress which probably would not be in favor 
of carrying it out. 

It has been the custom, since I have been in Congress, for 
many Members of the House of Representatives and Members 
of the Senate to oppose the various steps which have been 
taken by the different Presidents of the United States in 
extending the civil-service rules, as many of them, both 
Republicans and Democrats, have done. I thought there 
was a great advance when President Wilson extended the 
civil service as he did by his order requiring that the appli- 
cant who stood highest on the list should be appointed, tak- 
ing away the choice which theretofore had been enjoyed by 
Members of the House or others to select one of the three 
highest. It seemed to me logical that if we were to extend 
the civil service that step was a necessary one, to put the 
civil service on a higher plane, not that it would put it 
where it ought to be. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to have the Senator, dur- 
ing the course of his discussion, consider what I find ap- 
plicable to examinations now under the civil service, and 
under the Executive order. There is an examination look- 
ing to the literary attainment of the respective applicants, 
and suppose the outcome of the examination be that one 
applicant has a grade, say, of 90, one of 89, and one of 88. 
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Under the Executive order it is absolutely imperative that 
the one having the grade of 90 be selected. But suppose the 
one having that grade, and having the literary attainments 
necessary, has no adaptability for the office, no qualifications 
for meeting the public in order to transact the business 
between the public and that great function of government 
known as the post office. There is not a thing in the civil- 
service examination which goes into that phase of the ap- 
plicant’s capability for the office. So a man may be selected 
because he is one point higher than the other two, and he 
may be appointed, but he may be absolutely out of place 
when it comes to handling the office. That is why I favor 
an opportunity for some authority, presumably the Presi- 
dent, or the Postmaster General, or the Congress, to make the 
selection, having in mind the adaptability of the applicant, 
as well as his literary attainments and ability otherwise. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will answer the question now. I might 
just as well answer it now as at any other time. I think 
it is a very important question. I will answer it by saying 
that, as I see it, the Senator’s question goes to the point 
that the Civil Service Commission had not done its duty 
when it conducted the examination. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, I will yield; although I had not 
finished answering the question of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well, I shall wait. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator’s question is in connection 
with the same point I would just as lief the Senator asked 
it now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, it is on the same point. I have 
in mind a college town in my own State. It is a small town 
of five or six thousand people. An examination for post- 
master was held. The first five applicants on the list were 
students in college, none of them over 22 years of age, and 
not one of them fitted for the position of postmaster. They 
were nice boys, perfectly splendid boys. They took the 
examination and received better marks than any of the older 
men who took the examination, and, as I said, five of them 
were first on the list, which made the situation a very 
unhappy one. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know why the situation should 
be an unhappy one. I do not care about the age of the 
applicants, but part of the examination should be with re- 
spect to their understanding and their experience in con- 
nection with transaction of business. That is why I say to 
my friend the Senator from Nevada that his question after 
all comes back to the matter of the examination itself. The 
question is whether the examination has been properly con- 
sidered, and whether all the items the Senator mentions 
have been taken into consideration and proper credit given, 

One can easily imagine a situation such as that sug- 
gested by the Senator from Nevada. A person who has had 
considerable business experience may be second on the list, 
and the first on the list may have had no business experience 
whatsoever. The question is, Why the second person on the 
list should not be appointed instead of the first under those 
circumstances? My answer is that the very elements the 
Senator suggests have gone into the examination already, 
they have been given their proper consideration, and the 
result is as has been announced by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. However, if the Civil Service Commission has dis- 
regarded a man’s business experience entirely, and one who 
has had no business experience receives a mark one point 
higher than the man who has had business experience, in 
such a case, as suggested by the Senator from Nevada, the 
man with business experience, if a proper examination were 
had, would be entitled to the position instead of the person 
with no business experience. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for another suggestion? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator, of course, deals with that 
phase which has to do with business experience, but there 
is something more. There is what I choose to term, and it is 
the best term I think of at this time, “adaptability.” In 
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other words, someone adapted to dealing as a contact man 
between the public in the community in which he lives and 
the Government institution that he is to take over. That is 
a matter which I say might be incorporated into the exami- 
nations conducted by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, it may be. If an examination is 
conducted which is faulty, faulty results are obtained. I 
agree with that. Iam not claiming that these examinations 
are perfect by any means. The Senator from Tennessee 
referred to a case where the marks of a number of appli- 
cants were closely bunched. I am now considering a post- 
master appointment in my home State. I know nothing 
about the conditions surrounding it. I am not acquainted 
with either one of the applicants. I do not know now whether 
either one or both of them are Republicans or Democrats. 
I do not care anything about that. Complaint was made 
to me with respect to the matter, and I found that the 
examination showed that one applicant received, I think, a 
mark of 90 percent and the other received a mark of 88.8 
percent. I may be wrong with respect to the figures, but 
whatever they were, the second on the list was only one- 
fifth of 1 percent behind the first on the list, and the 
first on the list was appointed. 

It seemed to me that in a case of that kind, where com- 
plaint was made, a reexamination of the papers should be 
had. I do not mean that the authorities should go back and 
make another examination. I do mean that they should 
take the papers which are on file and make a reexamina- 
tion of the papers with a view to ascertaining whether some 
mistake had not occurred in the first examination of the 
papers. It seemed to me that the closeness of the contest 
made it imperative that those in charge should be extraor- 
dinarily careful to see that proper attention had been paid 
to every item, and to ascertain whether or not a mistake 
had occurred. If the examination proved to have been cor- 
rectly conducted, and the papers correctly graded, of course 
the one highest on the list ought to be appointed. 

Upon taking the matter up with the Civil Service Com- 
mission I was told, “We held this examination, and we re- 
ported the result to the Post Office Department, before we 
had any notice of appeal.” In the communication to me 
they did not give the date, but I took their word for it. 
They said they had reported the result to the Post Office 
Department, and afterward the appeal came in, and they 
said, “It is beyond our jurisdiction when an appeal is made 
to reexamine the papers. We are out of it entirely when we 
report to the Post Office Department.” 

I then took the matter up with the Post Office Depart- 

ment, and I was told, “That is entirely beyond our control. 
The certification has been made by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. It is our duty to report the one highest on the 
list.” 
Mr. President, it may be that in that case no injustice was 
done. It may be that there was nothing wrong in the exami- 
nation of the papers. I am not suspicious of that. I do not 
know of any politics having been brought to bear or any po- 
litical influence being exerted with respect to that appoint- 
ment, but it seems to me that in a case like that the Civil 
Service Commission should, even without anyone calling its 
attention to it, be very careful. When the grades are so close 
the papers should be carefully gone over again; perhaps they 
should be reexamined by some other person in the Commis- 
sion than the one who made the first examination, to check 
and ascertain whether any error has occurred, and to act ac- 
cordingly. That matter goes to the examination of the 
papers. If the right to appeal is given, then the result 
should not be certified to the Post Office Department until 
the time for making the appeal has expired, and if an ap- 
peal has been taken within the time allowed, the matter 
ought not finally to be settled until the appeal has been 
disposed of. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SMATHERS in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
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Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I may say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that I am probably not in disagreement with his 
general conclusions, but, so long as he is on the subject of 
the Civil Service Commission, and with the hope that we 
might get something in the Recorp which would assist in 
improving the standard of the examinations, I should like, 
with the Senator’s permission, to tell of one instance that oc- 
curred some 3 years ago in the city of Seattle. It does not 
involve the Post Office at all. It involves a telephone opera- 
tor at the Federal Building. 

The regular telephone operator resigned. The custodian 
of the building had the right to make a temporary appoint- 
ment. Without any political influence whatsoever he suc- 
ceeded in getting the service of a young lady who for a num- 
ber of years had been telephone operator in one of our large 
hotels. She had had many years’ experience as a telephone 
operator. She went in, temporarily occupying the position. 

It happened that in the fall of that year we had an ex- 
tremely severe storm, the most severe storm we have ever had 
since records have been kept in the western part of the State 
of Washington, It occurred on a Sunday night. The tele- 
phone operator, despite the fact that her time off was at 9 
o'clock in the evening, and the telephone exchange was to be 
shut down at 9 o’clock in the evening, stayed there all night 
and handled all calls between the Coast Guard and the 
Weather Bureau and the various agencies that were at- 
tempting to save life, and it was recognized that as the result 
of her efforts probably several lives were saved. It was such 
an outstanding effort that in the course of time the Secretary 
of the Treasury received information of it, and he sent out 
what was in the nature of a citation to this young lady, which 
was posted on the bulletin board of the Federal Building, giv- 
ing her a commendation for her diligence and her loyal serv- 
ice, and for remaining at her place and doing this work 
despite the fact that her duties did not require her to do so. 

The next day after the citation was posted in the Federal 
Building the word about the civil-service examination came 
up, and she was No. 76 in the list. She did not know 
anything about arithmetic. She did not know anything 
much about geography. All she knew about was operating 
the telephone exchange, and she was loyal in her work, and 
willing to stay all night and serve as a part of the agencies 
of the Federal Government. 

Clearly there was something wrong in the method used in 
the civil-service examination, when she was given no credit 
for experience in running a telephone exchange or for 
loyalty of service to the United States Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. What was the appointment for which she 
was an applicant in connection with which the Civil Service 
Commission turned her down? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Permanent appointment as tele- 
phone operator. 

Mr. NORRIS. As telephone operator? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Yes; but the civil-service ex- 
amination had nothing to do with operating a telephone 
exchange. She was asked many other questions about which 
she did not know; and she could not qualify. But she knew 
how to run a telephone exchange, and she was a loyal and 
efficient worker. 

I offer that example so that we may have in the RECORD 
what seems to me to be a more or less outrageous example 
of the inefficiency and incompetency of the method of giving 
civil-service examinations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no doubt we could 
fill many volumes with mistakes which have been made, 
especially when we take an ex parte view of the evidence. 
I have no doubt we could fill the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp with 
mistakes made by the Civil Service Commission. The same 
observation would be true of the Congress and of the courts. 
It is true of the Senate. It is true of every body of men or 
women, every body made up of human beings. There is no 
such thing as perfection this side of eternity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to continue just a little longer 
in this connection. 
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The fact that there is something wrong, or that mistakes 
have been made, is no reason why we should not try to 
improve the system, if we can, instead of tearing it down. 
What is the alternative? The alternative—and I say it with 
all due respect to politicians—is to turn the appointment of 
postmasters over to politicians, to put postmasterships on 
the political pie counter, and to appoint those who have 
rendered the best service to the party. It is true we might 
get some very good men in that way. I do not contend 
otherwise. In the end, however, we would put the whole 
Post Office Department in the aggregate into the turmoil of 
partisan political politics. We have been subjected to that 
evil for years. We ought to correct the evil, but it will be 
perpetuated if we pass the bill introduced by the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Haren in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The records will show that, of the 15,000 
postmasters appointed over a number of years under the 
present system, probably fewer than a dozen have been dis- 
honest in the slightest degree. It is a very rare thing to 
hear complaints about postmasters. The Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Barry], who is chairman of the Claims Com- 
mittee, is not in the Chamber at this moment; but if the 
Senator from Nebraska will watch the calendar, as I have 
been doing for a number of years, he will see that it is the 
rarest thing in the world to find a case of relief being granted 
on account of a postmaster having taken Government money. 
Under the present system, I think the most honest and up- 
right public officials in the Post Office Department have been 
in the first-, second-, and third-class postmasterships. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have had President Roosevelt’s order, 
and we have had President Wilson’s order, which placed 
many postmasters under the civil service. Now it is pro- 
posed that the Senate repeal those orders and put postmas- 
terships back on the political pie counter. The Senator is 
advocating taking a step backward. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very few appointments have been made 
under the Executive order. 

Mr. NORRIS. There were as many appointments as there 
were vacancies, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but there have been very few ap- 
pointments under the Executive order. 

Mr. NORRIS. A great many have been appointed, and a 
great many are being appointed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Most of them were reappointments. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not trying to besmirch the character 
of a man because he was appointed under the old system of 
political grab; but the system smells to high heaven, and 
everybody knows it, whether he is a Member of Congress or 
not. Such a system has been discredited by the people. The 
Democratic Party recognized that the system was discredited 
when it adopted its last national platform. I should like to 
read from the platform. The Senator from Tennessee should 
have made his speech before the Democratic national con- 
vention and not before the Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am struck by the Senator’s remark 
that the so-called political system of appointing postmasters 
“smells to high heaven.” I cannot see the distinction between 
appointing a postmaster of the first class, who must of neces- 
sity deal with the people of his community, and appointing 
a United States district attorney, who must of necessity deal 
with the people of his community in another way. If one 
smells to high heaven, how does the other smell? 

Mr. NORRIS. Both of them smell to high heaven. The 
situation I have described applies to the appointment of dis- 
trict attorneys, marshals, and collectors of internal revenue. 


Some of them are very good. I am not discrediting any of- 


them, but the system brings into those positions politicians 
instead of statesmen. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Am T to understand, then, that it is 
the Senator’s idea that if the rule were carried forward it 
would probably apply to those who sit in this Chamber? 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps it would be a good thing if some 
rule of that kind did apply to those who sit in this Chamber, 
as well as those who sit in any other legislative assembly. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Then we should go one step further. 

Mr. NORRIS. I take it that the Senator must have 
thought that the civil-service rule had some merit in it, in- 
asmuch as his party in national convention year after year 
has included the rule in its platform, pledging the party to 
an extension of the civil service. Was the party wrong? 
Should such a thing not have been done? If so, then the 
Senator’s party is condemned out of his own mouth. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I answer the Senator by saying that 
it was not wrong. It should have been done, and it should 
be done now, but it should be done in a way which conforms 
with the natural experience of all of us. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator wants to extend the time. 
His party has now been in power for 6 years, and he wants 
more time. Before he gets around to act he will find the 
Republican Party in power for the very reason that the Sen- 
ator’s party has not made good on its pledges. The Senator 
will then have a better excuse than he now has for not 
putting the pledges of his party on the statute books. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There is nothing in the pending bill 
which reforms civil-service examinations. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let us go into that first. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. Let us see to that. We should 
have done it long ago. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator’s own party should have done 
it; and because no provision for doing it is included in the 
pending bill the Senator is in favor of passing the bill, even 
though it takes a step backward and repeals the authority 
of the Civil Service Commission to have anything to do 
with such appointments. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not yet through with the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I agree with the Senator from Ne- 
braska; if, as the Senator says, our whole civil-service pro- 
cedure is wrong, let us take hold of the civil-service proce- 
dure and reform it; but we cannot reform the civil-service 
procedure in connection with the matter of appointing first-, 
second-, and third-class postmasters. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, we cannot; and if we had the 
kind of bill the Senator recommends to deal with the civil 
service, the first argument which would be made would be, 
“Why not first look after the appointment of postmasters, 
and correct the evils in connection therewith, before we pass 
a civil-service law?” So we should always be holding back, 
because we ought to do something else first. If we under- 
took to do that something else first, the same objection would 
be made. In other words, we can do only one thing at a 
time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The main point of difference is whether 
we shall have a 4-year term for postmasters, or life tenure, 
or tenure during good behavior, the applicants in any case 
being required to take a civil-service examination prescribed 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

Another difference is on the question whether appoint- 
ments shall be made from the three highest eligibles on the 
list, or only the highest eligible man or woman on the list. 
Assuming that postmasters are to be given life tenure, and 
are to be required to take a civil-service examination, just 
as every other Government employee under the civil service 
is required to do, does the Senator see any more reason why 
the highest eligible man or woman ought automatically to 
be appointed postmaster than would apply in the case of 
any other civil-service employee in the United States Gov- 
ernment service? 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think there is some difference. I 
was discussing another phase of the matter when I was di- 
verted by a question which led me off. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not mean to lead the Senator 
astray. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I think there 
is a difference. I am not now advocating that postmasters 
should be appointed for life. I am not taking the position 
that such appointments should not come to the Senate for 
confirmation. So far as I am personally concerned, if I were 
writing the law—I tried to do so some time ago, and did not 
get to first base with it when I went before the committee of 
the Senator from Tennessee—I should provide some safe- 
guards, such as we have in the case of Federal judges, for 
appointment during good behavior. Nobody offers any ob- 
jection when we appoint for life Federal judges, who have 
great authority; but objection is made when we appoint a 
little postmaster, who has not very much authority. How- 
ever, I shall not quarrel. I would rather have an 8-year term 
than a 4-year term. I would change the law if I could. Iam 
advocating only one step, or, rather, I am trying to retain the 
advantage we now have, and to prevent it from being over- 
thrown. I shall not object to putting in all proper safe- 
guards. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not at the moment making any 
argument against life tenure. I think much may be said in 
behalf of that with respect to postmasters, as well as any 
other Federal appointees; and I am not arguing against con- 
firmation by the Senate. The Senate could confirm even 
though the appointment were for life. There is nothing 
really very fundamentally different between the senatorial 
confirmation for a 4-year term and a life tenure. That 
question arises with respect to many appointments. But, 
frankly, I have not been able to see why the appointing au- 
thority, whether it be the President or the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in the appointment of postmasters should be limited to 
the top applicant when in the case of all other appointments 
they can make a choice between the first three. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam not quarreling with the Senator about 
that; I do not think that is going to be involved here. If we 
adopt, as I hope we will, the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], we will get away from that 
proposition, although I am in favor of the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia as a matter of policy only. If we could 
pass the right kind of a bill through the House and the Sen- 
ate, I would not have such a provision put in it, if I could have 
my way, but, certainly the viewpoint of those who think that 
every 4 years, as under the present law, a postmaster must 
come up again and have his name and his record submitted 
to and acted upon by the Senate is entitled to great weight. 
I do not object particularly to that; I do not think it is the 
best of procedure, but I am willing to take it; I should be glad 
to accept it, and I hope the Senate will accept that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I was talking, when interrupted, about the 
pledges that have been made in behalf of civil service. They 
have been made every time a national convention has been 
held by any political party. Why are such pledges made? 
There can be but one answer, and that is that those who make 
the platforms want to elect their candidates; they know the 
people have votes, and they want to put something in their 
platforms that will please those whose votes they are trying to 
get. They always entice them with a civil-service morsel, 
but when they are elected to Congress they forget the pledges, 
as Iam afraid we are about to do now. 

Here is what the Democratic Party said in their last na- 
tional convention. It has already been read, but I will read 
it again: 

For the protection of government itself— 


Did you mean that? Were you fooling the people when 
you said that? Did you want the people to believe you when 
you put in your national platform the words— 


For the protection of government itself? 
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You must have thought there was some importance about 
the civil service to have used those words, which are stronger 
words than I have ever used, and stronger, so far as I know, 
than anyone else has ever used. 


For the protection of government itself. 


You Democrats said, when you wanted the votes of the 
people of the United States, “We are going to do something 
for the civil service.” Now let me go on with the platform: 

And promotion of its efficiency we pledge the immediate exten- 
sion— 

You had 6 years’ time to do it and you have not done it 
yet. The word “immediate,” it seems to me, ought to cry out 
to you and cause you to “stop, look, and listen” before 
you go back to the people again and ask them to have con- 
fidence in your platform pledges. What did you mean when 
you said 2 years ago that you were going immediately to 
extend the civil service? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just the other day we passed a bill in 
this body which authorized the President to extend, as I 
read in one newspaper, civil-service protection to about 
200,000 employees, that number being blanketed into the 
civil service. 

Mr. NORRIS. That action was very fine. The Senator 
will go out in the next campaign and will laud that to the 
skies; he will say, “Just see what we did”; but he will not 
tell them about passing his bill now pending which proposes 
to revoke the order of the President and to put all post- 
masters on the political pie counter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will be certain to say something about 
it, and I would not be here defending it now if I did not be- 
lieve in it. ` 
au. NORRIS. I do not doubt that the Senator believes 

it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And I will say so before any audience. 

Mr. NORRIS. And, while I do not believe in it, I con- 
cede that mortal man may be wrong even when he thinks 
he is right, and I may be the one who is wrong; I concede 
that; but, believing that I am right, I cannot help but raise 
my voice in protest when there is an attempt made to take 
& step backward in the improvement of the civil service. 

Let me go on with the pledge in the Democratic platform: 

We pledge the immediate extension of the merit system— 

How far? Let me read a little further— 


bene tr 9 civil 3 was first established 
under mocratic — 
positions in the Federal e i ete 

Now we are considering a bill that is a flat contradiction 
of that Democratic pledge. 

I am not going to argue that this pledge was the vital 
thing on which the Democratic Party carried the election; it 
helped carry it, in my judgment, very materially; but you 
probably would have been able to elect the candidate you 
had for President even if you had not made this pledge. I 
concede that; but you made the pledge. Why did you make 
it? Did you expect the people to believe that as soon as you 
were in office you were going to violate it? I desire to say 
to the Democratic Party that it has had and has now an 
opportunity to control this Government indefinitely if it will 
carry out its pledges, You cited the pledge to which I have 
referred as one reason why the Democratic candidate should 
be elected, but you are going in the direction of the other 
party that you condemned. I helped you condemn it. I 
think they deserved condemnation for having violated the 
same kind of pledge you had given with reference to the civil 
service, and then drove Federal employees out of office. 

Now you propose to say, as I read the pending measure, 
“We can violate our pledge because the Republican Party 
violated its pledge.” That is one of the reasons why the 
Republican Party was thrown out of office. It is one of the 
reasons why many men, including myself, could not follow 
what I believed to be a course of violation of pledges which 
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had been renewed year after year, and sometimes in victory. 
They lost the votes of men who believe in these reforms but 
who saw pledge after pledge violated and the reforms not 
brought about. 

The Democrats even boasted in that platform—and I think 
they were entitled to boast—that the advance of civil service 
had come about under Democratic auspices. You were un- 
doubtedly referring to the act of President Wilson—a noble 
act—and you were justified in praising it; you ought to boast 
about it; but mow you are apologizing for it and propose to 
repeal the very action he took which brought about the 
improvement in the method of appointing postmasters. The 
Democratic platform continues: 

We shall subject to the civil-service law all continuing positions 
which, because of the emergency, have been exempt from its 
operation. 

That was another noble promise, and I think, to some de- 
gree, it has been redeemed, although for the most part it is 
still violated. There is still an opportunity to make good on 
that pledge. 

Mr. President, why have the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party in national convention always lauded the 
civil-service law to the skies, after the people had trusted 
them, after they had believed in them, after they had ac- 
cepted those pledges, by their action in Congress violate 
every one of those pledges? 

If the Senator from Tennessee wanted to be fair—I will 
not say that, because I think he does want to be fair—but 
I think, in order to carry out his theory he ought to provide 
in this bill that the recommendations for the appointment 
of postmasters shall be made by Members of the House of 
Representatives or of the Senate. Put such a provision.into 
the law; do not go around the corner behind the law and do 
indirectly what you are afraid to do directly. Put it in the 
law that in reality we are going to have Members of Con- 
gress select postmasters and not have them selected accord- 
ing to civil-service rules. But you are not going to do that. 
If you did, you would have to provide in the law “Recom- 
mendations shall be made by Members of Congress if they 
belong to our party, and all recommendations will be disre- 
garded which are made by anybody who does not belong to 
our party.” You know that would be the result of this pro- 
posed legislation if enacted. You are not going to pay any 
attention to the representatives of another party. If you did 
what I have suggested by law, so far as it could be done under 
our Constitution, it could only be in the way of a recom- 
mendation, I concede, under the Constitution; but if you 
should go as far as you could under the Constitution, and 
do by law what you are indirectly trying to do here by the 
repeal of the order of the President, I think you would be 
entitled to respect for your course. It would put the matter 
squarely before the people, but you could not adopt in your 
next convention such a plank as was adopted 2 years ago. 
You would have to say, “We have recognized that we have 
grown up for 50 years”—as the Senator has said, or a hundred 
years—“under a system by which the party in power has 
selected postmasters and we are going to continue that 
course; we are going to disregard civil-service rules; we are 
going to permit Members of the House and Members of the 
Senate, in reality, to name postmasters.” You would not 
dare say that in a platform; you are too wise to say that in 
a platform; but that is what you are trying to do now. If 
you did it, and you went on the theory the Senator from 
Tennessee advocates that because a Member of the House of 
Representatives knows everybody in his district, knows who 
would be the proper persons to appoint as postmasters, we 
ought to follow that system, then you ought to say so by law. 
Mr. President, we will find out, I fear, that the Senator’s 
statement will need some rectification. 

There are Members of the Congress who represent large 
cities, as to a great extent the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR] does, who might be able to give to the appoint- 
ment of postmasters the attention it deserves; and if the 
question were up to the Senator from Tennessee, and he had 
the time and ability—as he would have, except the time— 


to pass on it, it would not be bad to have it passed on in 
that way. 

Here, however, is another district with 150 postmasters; 
and we say to the Member of the House from that district, 
“You look after these postmasters. You are elected to Con- 
gress to be a statesman, but your duty is going to require of 
you all your time, and even then you will be dissatisfied with 
the result. Do the best you can. You are not going to be 
able to satisfy even your own conscience that you are right. 
You will not haye any time to pass on the questions which 
naturally come before the Congress of the United Staies.” 
If we carry out that theory, we are going to require of many 
Representatives all their time. They are called upon under 
the Constitution to perform some duty; they are called upon 
to be statesmen; but we are going to make of them poli- 
ticians. We are going to have them spend their time in the 
way I have described, and if they do the thing properly they 
will have to spend their time in filling the post offices. There 
are a great many post offices, and we are going to permit the 
Representatives to fill them, and the highest criterion they 
are going to have is the political affiliations of the ap- 
pointees. As the Senator from Tennessee frankly admits, he 
would not, under a Democratic administration, permit Re- 
publican Members of the House to name postmasters—oh, 
no!—but do they not know the men in their districts as well 
as the Democrats know them? Are they not well ac- 
quainted with them, just as other Representatives are? And 
yet, when it comes to that, we draw the political line. We 
cut out the Republican Representatives. If we are to be 
fair, it seems to me we must let them in, the same as every- 
body else. 

Mr. President, I do not think that sort of a system would 
work. If we want to have it inaugurated, however, then we 
ourselves ought to say so, and not get behind a bush and put 
the responsibility upon the Postmaster General or upon the 
President. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee says that in a 
case in which there is a Republican Member of the House of 
Representatives from the district in which the post office is 
located he would have the Senator from the State attend to 
the appointment. There are some States in which there is 
neither a Democratic Member of the House nor a Democratic 
Member of the Senate. Then the Senator probably would 
put the chairman of the Democratic State committee in 
charge. The Republicans did that. That is the old rule. 

Referring to this talk about knowing everybody who is 
appointed, let me say that the postmastership of which I 
spoke a moment ago is in a district where I lived for over 
15 years, the district I represented for 10 years as a Member 
of the House of Representatives. It is in a town within 15 
miles of the place where I lived for 15 years, in the same 
county in which I lived, and yet I do not know either candi- 
date. I do not know the qualifications of either one of them. 
I should hate to have the Postmaster General say to me, 
“You select the postmaster in this town.” If I did, and 
made the selection properly, in such a way as to satisfy 
myself, it would take probably a month’s time to settle that 
one matter, and I should have to disregard all my duties. 
Perhaps I take myself too seriously, but I should have to 
disregard everything going on in the Senate while I was 
doing it, and if I had 150 such appointments to pass upon I 
never would get around to performing any of the duties 
which the Constitution contemplated that I should try to 
perform. 

Mr. President, talk about it being an advantage to have the 
power to recommend men for these appointments. After all, 
these things have worked themselves out so that if we are 
to perform our duties as Senators and as Members of the 
House we shall come nearer to performing our duties, we 
shall come nearer to satisfying our constituents, if we keep 
our hands off these petty offices. We are not elected under 
the Constitution to handle them. Let somebody else do it. 
They can do it better than we can do it. They have more 
time than we have. 
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I remember receiving not many years ago—and this illus- 
trates how these appointments are had—a letter from a 
candidate for a postmastership 250 miles from where I lived. 
I had been in the county. I had been in the town. I knew 
quite a number of persons there. It was a fine community 
of intelligent people; but this candidate said, “I want your 
endorsement for appointment as postmaster of this town.” 
He said, “I have the endorsement of the Republican State 
committee,” and I happened to know the chairman of the 
committee. He lived over 200 miles away from the town in 
question. I suppose he had never seen this candidate in his 
life, but the candidate had his endorsement. The chairman 
was a fine man and an honest man. The candidate said in 
his letter, “I have the endorsement of the chairman of the 
Republican county committee, I have the endorsement of 
the State senator from this senatorial district, I have the 
endorsement of the State representative from this district, 
and I want your endorsement.” 

I wrote back to the man and said I had never heard of 
him before; I did not know him; he might be the best man in 
the county, but, I said, “Why should I be called upon to 
recommend you for this appointment when I have no knowl- 
edge whatever regarding your qualifications or your compe- 
tence?” He wrote back again and said, “What are you for? 
The people have elected you. Why don’t you look after 
these things? Why don’t you know something about me? 
Why don’t you make it your business to look up these things 
and appoint postmasters who are right?” 

I said to this man in the first letter I wrote him, “I notice 
that you have not a single endorsement from the town in 
which the post office is located. If I had my way, so far as 
I could, I would let the people within the town where the 
post office is located, regardless of politics, select their post- 


, master. I have nothing to do with the election in your 


county of a county clerk or a county judge or anything of 
the kind, and I think I should be out of place if I should 
step in there and tell you about something that you know 
more about than I do; and under those circumstances I 
cannot recommend anybody. That is not anything against 
you, Perhaps you are entitled to the appointment; perhaps 
you ought to have it; but I do not know anything about it; 
and I have not time to find out without neglecting my other 
duties.” 

Politically I was entirely wrong. If the system advocated 
by the Senator from Tennessee had been in vogue it would 
have been my duty to find out about it. 

Since we are relating personal experiences, I desire to tell 
the Senate of an incident which occurred when I was a 
Member of the House of Representatives and which again 
illustrates that even Members of the House of Representa- 
tives cannot know everybody in their districts. 

There was a certain small town with perhaps 1,500 persons 
in it—perhaps not that many, but somewhere in that neigh- 
borhood—in which there was a contest over the postmaster- 
ship. The postmaster had died. I was a Republican. We 
had a Republican President. It was a Republican adminis- 
tration. The town was located in a Republican county. I 
knew some of the politicians there. Particularly I knew 
the man who was on the county central committee, who 
lived in that town. He became a candidate for postmaster. 
He got up a petition longer than a man’s arm, signed by 
everybody in town, I think, except the opposing candidate. 
I do not believe there were more than one or two of all the 
patrons of the office who did not sign his petition. He was 
always in politics: He always went as a delegate from the 
county to the different conventions, and I knew him very 
well. I thought he was a fine man, and I still think so. He 
had been in politics so long that as far as his little bailiwick 
was concerned, probably in the estimation at least of some 
who lived there, he had become somewhat of a political 
“boss”; but I think he was perfectly honest. He had the 
ability to be postmaster, and I had no doubt whatever in my 
mind that I would recommend him for appointment as post- 
master. It seemed to be a plain case, although I knew there 
was another candidate. 
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One day, however, I was within 10 or 15 miles of the 
town in question during a time when Congress was not in 
session; and I thought, just as an experiment, I would go 
over to the town and make a personal investigation; so I 
drove over there. It was before the days of the automobile, 
and I drove over with a liveryman. While we were on the 
way, I said, “Take me to the hotel.” He said, “There is not 
a real hotel in the town, but there is a place where traveling 
men sometimes stop, where boarders are kept.” I said, 
“Take me there.” 

I went there, and I thought I would try to find out from 
the people of the town whether or not they wanted this 
man as postmaster, whether the petition meant anything or 
whether it did not; so I walked down the street. It was 
still early in the morning, not later than 9 o’clock. I 
stopped at the first store. I did not know the storekeeper, 
and he did not know me. That is odd, probably, but I 
found there was a man in my district whom I did not know, 
and he was running a store. It was quite a nice store, and 
he was a very intelligent man. Strange as it may seem, 
in view of what the Senator from Tennessee has said, the 
storekeeper did not even know me. We were perfect 
strangers. 

I said to him, “Who is the leading Republican here?” He 
gave me at once the name of my friend who was a candidate 
for office. I said, “No; I do not want to see him.” He ran 
an elevator, and I knew exactly where to find him; but I 
thought I would make an investigation without consulting 
him. “Well,” he said, the man who runs the other store 
down here is a prominent Republican”; so I went down to 
the store and stopped there, and I found that I did not know 
the other storekeeper, either. 

He did not know me, although we lived in the same con- 
gressional district, as queer as it may seem, and I had been 
their Representative at that time for nearly 10 years. I told 
him who I was. I told him I wanted to find out whom the 
people of that district wanted for postmaster. 

The next room was an empty storeroom, as I had noted 
through the front window, and I said to him, “I would like 
to rent this room for the balance of the day.” He said, “It 
is mine. You can have it for nothing, and there is a door 
which communicates with it right here.” 

We went into the room. There were some chairs in the 
room; the counters were covered with dust. He supposed I 
wanted to make a speech, as most people think Congressmen 
want to do. I said I did not want to make a speech. He said, 
“I will get some more chairs in.” I said, “No. I want you 
to take out all but a couple of chairs, and I want a little 
table, just big enough for two, and I want you to let the 
people come in through the store. Never let more than one 
come in at a time, and let one come in as you let one out, 
so that I can see one at a time.” 

I bought a lead pencil and a pad of scratch paper. It 
became noised around town I was there, this man having a 
rural telephone, and before 2 hours had passed every patron 
of that office knew I was in town, and that I was there to 
settle the post-office dispute. Then those men came in one 
at a time, and I jotted down what they said. 

Invariably when I would say, “Whom do you want for 
postmaster?” they told me they wanted the other candidate, 
who was a lady. 

I said, “Did you not sign a petition for Jack to have it?” 

“Oh, yes; I signed it.” 

“Why did you sign it?” 

That story went all day long, until dark, one after another 
coming in. They always said, “I signed it, but I did not mean 
it. I do not mean it now. I don’t want him. I want this 
lady.” 

When we got through, after staying there until after dark, 
I had a reply from everyone for or against the postmaster. 
I assured everyone who came in, to start with, “You are talk- 
ing with me confidentially, and not without your consent will 
I ever reveal anything you say to me. Talk freely, and I will 
be free with you. I want to settle the post-office dispute.” 

When I got through, I found that every person who had 
interviewed me that day was in favor of the woman candi- 
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date, with the exception of two. One of them was a son- 
in-law of the other candidate, my friend, and the other was 
a tramp who was going through town, and who was not a 
voter, did not live there, was on his way to Denver, or some 
other place farther west. He had been induced to come in 
and tell me that he wanted my friend appointed postmaster. 

Mr. President, what did that illustrate? To me it showed 
that, in the first place, petitions did not mean much. In the 
next place, the politician, who was always supposed to have 
control of everything, who always went to conventions, had 
followed the rule which the Senator from Tennessee says 
has been in vogue for 100 years, and which the people took 
for granted, that the politicians were going to have the offices. 
The politician in this case was going to have the postmaster- 
ship in that town. 

When I met my friend, as I did when I went over to the 
depot a little after dark to take the train out of town, I had 
to say to him, “I cannot appoint you postmaster. Everyone 
is against you.” He had controlled the Republican politics 
of his precinct so long that he had forgotten the time when 
he had not been in control. I think he would have made a 
good postmaster. The politics of the question controlled the 
situation. In that case, it would not have done any harm to 
appoint my friend, except that it would have dissatisfied the 
people, who had a right, everything else being equal, to have 
a postmaster they trusted, and in whom they believed. 

What happened to me after that? As I have said, this 
man and I had always been friends. When the next county 
convention met he was there, as he always had been, the 
head of a little precinct delegation, and when a committee 
was appointed to select delegates, he had a resolution put 
through his little committee that he be selected as the dele- 
gate from that county to the congressional convention, and 
he was present at the congressional convention. It is such 
conditions that cause Members of Congress sometimes to be 
afraid, and I cannot find fault with them, considering our 
system. They are afraid to do what they believe to be right 
for fear it will hurt them politically. If it had been within 
that man’s power, although we had been friends for many 
years, he would have defeated me for renomination at the 
congressional convention. That is one of the incidents that 
have occurred, since we are to reflect on the results of the 
system. If we wrote the correct epitaph upon the political 
tombstones of men who have been Senators and have been 
Members of the House of Representatives and have gone 
down to political defeat, and wrote the truth upon their 
tombstones, we would have to say, “Died of too much patron- 
age.” Those who are backing the Senator from Tennessee 
are only adding burdens to themselves. They are helping to 
put a chain around their necks. 

Mr. President, there recently died in my State a man who 
had been a Member of the House of Representatives for 
many years. He was Governor of my State. He was a fine 
man. I knew him well. He was an eloquent man, an able 
man. He was defeated for renomination just a year or two 
before his death, after the present administration came into 
power. 

I know how he was defeated. It was a close contest. I 
think he had done conscientiously what he believed to be 
his duty. He had too many postmasters to appoint, and 
every time he appointed a postmaster he made a friend, 
sometimes, to be sure, a friend who forgot him the next day, 
but often a lasting friend; and he probably made two dozen 
enemies at the same time. They took their revenge on 
him in the Democratic primary, and he was put on the shelf 
after a noble service of many years in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. President, that is what has befallen men on both 
sides of this Chamber by the score. That is what we are 
going to do to each other if we put on the political pie 
counter all these offices with which we should not have any- 
thing whatever to do. 

We have enough to do to attend to the business of the 
United States Government without selecting appointees to 
fill petty offices, the post offices of the country. 


It is a mistake, therefore, as I see it, even if we look at 
nothing but political considerations, to have all these ap- 
pointments on our hands. It is too much for any man to 
attend to efficiently, and all Senators know it. Senators on 
both sides of this question have said to me privately that 
the demands made on them for patronage constitute one 
of the greatest objections to service in the House and in 
the Senate. It sometimes takes all their time. We ought 
not to be wedded to patronage. It is entirely separate and 
distinct from our proper duties. 

The Democratic Party took the right attitude in its na- 
tional convention when it adopted the platform on civil 
service, from which I have read. I think it was a great step 
forward. The Democratic Party will be entitled to great 
credit if it carries out that pledge. On the other hand, if it 
does not carry it out, that will be one of the reasons, in my 
opinion, why it should be condemned. Perhaps it would 
not be a sufficient reason for putting it out of office, but it 
is one of the things which go to make up official conduct, 
one of the party’s justifications for holding office: it is one 
of the things which ought to have great weight and I think 
one of the things which will have great weight with the 
people of our States and of our districts, 

Mr. President, we should not shun our duty. We have 
been proclaiming for years that we believe in civil service. 
Now let us give more than lip service; let us give life to the 
promises we have made, Let us carry out in good faith the 
pledges we haye made to the people, which have gone far 
toward putting us where we are. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I inquire if the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHongy] accepted the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
as part of the substitute? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McGILL in the chair), 
The Senator from Wyoming modifies his amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I modify my amendment in accord 
with the suggestion made by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then another amendment is in 
order, 

Mr. GEORGE. May I suggest that the amendment comes 
at the end of section 1, although I believe originally I sug- 
gested that it come at the end of section 2. In order to per- 
fect the amendment, I move that the language “by the 
Postmaster General,” as it appears on the second line of the 
substitute amendment, be stricken out. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is substituting the Presi- 
dent for the Postmaster General? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. OMAHONET. That is acceptable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming modify the substitute in accordance with the lan- 
guage suggested by the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute it is proposed to strike out the proviso on 
page 1, line 7, as follows: 

Provided, That postmasters now serving who have satisfactory 
records shall continue to serve until their 4-year terms of office 


expire, after which they may be reappointed without term in 
accordance with the provisions of section 2 of this act. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Provided, That postmasters now serving may continue to serve 
until the end of their terms, but they shall not acquire a classi- 
fied civil-service status at the expiration of such terms of office. 


It is also proposed to strike out section 2, beginning on 
page 1, line 12, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Sec. 2. Appointments to positions of postmaster at first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-class post offices shall be made (1) by promotion 
or transfer from within the Postal Service in accordance with the 
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provisions of the Civil Service Act and rules, or (a) if the Post- 
master General certifies to the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission that there is no qualified person serving in the vacancy 
Office available for such promotion, by open competitive examina- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of the Civil Service Act 
and rules. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I rose to offer an amendment 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield for that purpose? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia has now been included in the 
substitute. 

Mr. GLASS. I wanted to offer an amendment to that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That will subsequently be in order, 
Mr. President. I think my amendment is in order at the 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The parliamentary clerk 
advises the Chair that the emendment of the Senator from 
Michigan involves two amendments in one. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And would not be in order 
in its present condition. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am offering the first amendment, 
and I shall subsequently ask unanimous consent that both 
amendments be considered together, inasmuch as they relate 
to the same matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask that the first 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed that the proviso 
on page 1, line 7, be stricken out, and that the following be 
inserted: 

Provided, That postmasters now serving may continue to serve 
until the end of their terms, but they shall not acquire a classi- 
— civil service status at the expiration of such terms of 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the result which 
will be achieved by the two amendments, which ultimately, 
of course, should be considered together, and I shall so 
request, is simply this: Under the so-called Ramspeck bill, 
which the able Senator from Wyoming has offered as a sub- 
stitute, there are three possible alternatives whenever there 
is a first-, second-, or third-class postmaster to be chosen. 

Under the Ramspeck bill the first alternative is to permit 
the incumbent postmaster to be appointed as the result of a 
noncompetitive examination. Secondly, if the first alterna- 
tive is not embraced, the new postmaster may be chosen by 
promotion from the ranks, unless no one is available on 
that basis. And third, if neither of the first two alterna- 
tives are pursued, there is a competitive civil-service exam- 
ination, as we understand civil-service competition to exist. 

The two amendments which I have submitted eliminate 
the first of these alternatives, and that is the sole effect of 
the two amendments. In other words, if my amendment to 
the substitute is adopted the incumbent postmaster is not 
covered into the civil service for what has been called a life 
tenure. He is not covered in on the basis of a noncompeti- 
tive examination. He completes his term for whatever time 
he has been appointed—his 4-year term—but at the end 
of that time he takes his chances in a full, fair, free, com- 
petitive civil-service examination for the vacancy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, under the Senator’s 
amendment the postmaster holding office would be qualified 
to take the examination? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. He would have to take his chances with 
the other applicants? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I have not recently examined this matter. 
Somewhere in my mind I had a lingering suspicion that 
under some rule the existing postmaster was not permitted 
to take an examination when an examination was called 
for. If that be true the Senator ought to modify his 
amendment so as to make certain that the incumbent post- 
master would have a right to be included among the appli- 
cants. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course, I intend that he should 
be permitted to be included. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know the Senator does. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY rose. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, if he wishes me to yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I wish to interrupt the 
Senator for two purposes. First, to say that the condition 
to which the Senator from Nebraska has just alluded does 
not exist under this measure, and there would be no neces- 
sity for the Senator to make any alterations of his amend- 
ment for that purpose. I am hoping that the Senator will 
revise his amendment. I very much prefer to have him 
withdraw the second portion of it. -I would have no objec- 
tion to the adoption of the first portion. 

The bill as it passed the House provided in section 2 that— 

Sec. 2. Appointments to positions of postmaster at first-, second-, 
and third-class post offices shall be made by the reappointment and 
classification, noncompetitively, of the incumbent postmaster, or 
by promotion from within the Postal Service in accordance with the 
provisions of the Civil Service Act and Rules; unless the Postmaster 
General certifies to the United States Civil Service Commission that 
there is no qualified person serving in the vacancy office available 
for such promotion. 

The second portion of the amendment which the Senator 
from Michigan offers has the effect of restoring what we have 
already taken out. The provision which I have just read has 
been eliminated upon the recommendation of the Post Office 
Department. The Senator’s amendment would give first call 
to the civil-service employees in the office, and would make 
it necessary for the Postmaster General to certify that no one 
in the office was qualified to serve. 

The Postmaster General, in his letter to the chairman of 
the Civil Service Committee of the Senate, said: 

This section also provides that the Postmaster General must 
certify to the Civil Service Commission that no employee in the 
vacency office is qualified and that the incumbent postmaster is not 
qualified before an open competitive examination can be requested. 
The Department could not approve of this provision for the reason 
that it would not be practicable or in the interest of the Service 
to require that the Postmaster General make such certification. 

I think the Senator will agree with me that to require the 
Postmaster General to make a positive finding that no one 
in the office is qualified is to require him to put a black mark 
against the record of every such employee. I feel that the 
objective the Senator has in mind will be completely covered 
by the first part of the amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me see whether the Senator’s 
last statement is correct, and I defer to the Senator’s judg- 
ment in this connection, because I know he is a complete 
student, not only of the law but of the civil-service system. 
Suppose I should offer only the first amendment and not the 
second amendment, what would happen when the incumbent 
postmaster’s term expired? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Under the Senator’s amendment, if it 
should be enacted into law, it would be incumbent upon the 
postmaster to take a civil-service examination along with any 
other applicant for the position. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. A competitive civil-service examina- 
tion? 

Mr. OMAHONET. A competitive civil-service examina- 
tion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well, Mr. President. That is 
the issue I am trying to raise. Therefore, I am content to 
rest upon the first amendment, which as a matter of fact is 
the amendment pending before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. T yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to get the view of the Senator 
from Wyoming. Does the Senator from Wyoming mean to 
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state that upon the expiration of the term of a postmaster, 
then there must be a competitive examination, and the 
highest applicant on the list accepted? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, not at all. There must be a com- 
petitive examination, but the appointment would be made 
from among the first three. 

Mr. McKELLAR. For life? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Without term. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Without term; and so far as the present 
postmasters are concerned they have no preferred status of 
any kind or nature. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Under the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan that is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is accepting that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. . Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The issue which results is very 
simple. Under the situation created by the bill submitted 
by the Senator from Tennessee, of course, there is nothing 
except plain, frank, candid spoilsmanship. I am not using 
the word invidiously. It has been the method for 100 years, 
and it applies equally to both parties. Under the proposi- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Tennessee we -would 
recur to that system, which, in my judgment, has been-con- 
demned by almost every student of government in the United 
States, and by all the essentially informed public opinion of 
the country. The Senator from Tennessee wants to go back 
to that system. 

The substitute submitted by the Senator from Wyoming. 
which, in my judgment, is an infinite improvement over the 
proposition submitted by the Senator from Tennessee, never- 
theless permits the incumbent postmaster to have what is 
now termed a life tenure on the basis of a noncompetitive 
appointment, which obviously, except in the case of the most 
utter and manifest incompetency, means that every sitting 
postmaster: gets his job for life. By the term “for life” I 
mean under the terms of the Civil Service Commission during 
good behavior. 

I submit that if we are undertaking to inject the merit 
system into the choice of postmasters, it is a very poor start 
indeed to cover into the service every man who has been ap- 
pointed to a postmastership during the past 4 or 5 years. under 
what, to be perfectly frank, have been political auspices. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. . I yield. : 

Mr. LOGAN. I suppose everyone would have to agree tha 
the position taken by the Senator from Michigan is perfectly 
sound and fair, but after all would not the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming be an improvement over what is proposed in the bill 
of the Senator from Tennessee, even without the Senator’s 
amendment? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LOGAN. I agree with that view. As practical Mem- 
bers of the Senate, is it not very probable that we cannot 
finally secure the passage of the bill without this manifest 
injustice in it? e 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Iam not clear. At least it seems 
me we have enough time to test the sentiment of the House of 
Representatives in a conference on the bill. 

Mr. LOGAN, I agree with the Senator that perhaps that 
ought to be done. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Under the provisions of the bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Tennessee, so far as the choice 
of postmasters is concerned, in net effect, we get no civil 
service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. O Mr. President 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; and the Senator has been very 
frank in admitting that such is the case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. One moment, Mr. President. Evidently 
the Senator has not read the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; I have read it. I have also lis- 
tened to what the Senator from Tennessee said in explain- 
ing it. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Let me read the provisions of the bill: 

Whenever a vacancy occurs postmaster 
first, second, or third class, as 8383 i) death, (2) 1 
nation, (3) removal, (4) retirement, or (5) expiration of term, the 
President may reappoint, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, the incumbent, or, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, he may appoint a classified civil-service employee serving 
in the post office in which the vacancy occurs, to fill the vacancy, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Tennessee made 
an eloquent speech on the floor of the Senate 

Mr. McKELLAR. The President may appoint a civil-sery- 
ice employee if he so desires. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Has the Senator finished? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have finished. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Tennessee made 
a very eloquent speech in which he emphasized the fact 
that the man who knows most about the matter of who 
ought to be postmaster is the Representative; and the Sen- 
ator proposes to create a congressional responsibility for 
postmasterships. That is the purpose of his bill. Why 
quibble about words? 

Mr, LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to ask the Senator a question about 
the bill of our distinguished friend from Tennessee, who is 
always frank, and for whom we have very deep affection. f 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I admire his candor in this in- 
stance. : 

Mr. LOGAN. The bill provides, in effect, that the Repre- 
sentative shall have the power to appoint the postmasters 
in his District, provided the Representative is a member. of 
the political party of the President; provided further, that 
if he is not a member of the political party of the President, 
then the Senators from the State, if they be members of the 
same political party as the President, may appoint the post- 
masters; and if neither Senators nor Representatives are 
members of the same political party as the President, then 
the national committeeman, or chairman of the State com- 
mittee, or someone who is of the same political party as 
the President, may name the postmasters. 

If that is not a system of spoils, I do not know what it is. 
It is about as bad as it could be. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee makes a very good argument in saying that the Rep- 
resentative ought to have the right of appointment because 
he knows the people better than anyone else. That may be 
true. However, Representatives do not want to appoint post- 
masters because they think they can get the best men. 
They want to appoint them because they desire to build up 
political machines at the expense of the Federal Govern- 
ment. ‘ i 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I completely agree with every word 
the junior Senator from Kentucky has uttered; and I think 
he has described the primary issue involved in this contro- 
versy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have been reading the bill, but I do 
not find anything in the bill about Representatives, Senators, 
or national committeemen. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has been reading the 
bill, but he missed the very illuminating candor with which 
the author of the bill has indicated the purpose of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was just wondering whether national 
committeemen, Senators, and Representatives are mentioned 
in the bill. I could not find any reference to them. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; it would not be safe to mention 
them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to ask the Senator a question, if 
he does not object to being questioned. If we pass the bill, 
should we not do what the Senator from Tennessee has said 
is intended; namely, provide that Senators, Representatives, 
and political chairmen shall make the appointments, or the 
recommendations which will result in the appointments? 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be glad to let the Senator 
from Tennessee answer the question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I do not intend to answer the ques- 
tion. I am not bothered about that. I desire to ask the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] a question. 

Does not the Senator from Michigan think that Senators 
are concerned about the matter when, under the Constitution, 
they are now fully able to control not only the appointments 
in one district, or several districts, or in the districts of the 
opposite party, but appointments in every district, if they 
see fit? I am not proposing anything new. The Constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1787. The Constitution provides that 
the President and the Senate shall appoint postmasters. I 
am not proposing anything new. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; the Senator is not proposing 
anything new. He is proposing the maintenance of the good 
old spoilsmanship patronage system which has cursed the 
Post Office Department ever since it was organized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator talks about the good old 
spoilsmanship patronage system. Just the other day the 
Senator voted against a bill which would have put 200,000 em- 
ployees of the Government under civil service. I say the 
Senator voted against the bill. According to a newspaper 
article which I read, that is true. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. To what bill does the Senator refer? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The reorganization bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The reorganization bill would have put 
200,000 employees under the civil service, instead of 15,000 
first-, second-, and third-class postmasters. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The reorganization bill would have put 
200,000 Government employees under the civil service. The 
Senator spoke: against the reorganization bill and voted 
against it. He is speaking against the pending bill because— 
I will not say why. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I have the floor back? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator’s parallel is perfect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I voted against the reorganization 
bill, which the Senator favored, because I was opposed to set- 
ting up a one-man dictator, removable by the President at 
will, to control the destinies of the 200,000 persons to whom 
the Senator refers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not know how the 
Senator voted on that provision in the reorganization bill. 
I do not recall. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am telling the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Recorp will show. How did the 
Senator vote on the “one-man dictator” amendment? The 
Senator will remember that there was a separate vote. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I voted against it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I, too, voted against that amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then why does the Senator com- 
plain because I did not like it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not complaining about that. The 
Senator voted against the provision which would have put 
200,000 employees under the civil service, and now he says 
he wants to put the first-, second-, and third-class postmas- 
ters under the civil service. The other day he voted against 
putting 200,000 employees under the civil service. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before we become too belliger- 
ent 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not going to get belligerent with 
the Senator. He is still smilling attractively. 

Mr.. VANDENBERG. I am historically warned of the 
menace. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; the Senator need have no misgiv- 
ings about the menace. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let us get back to the issue. The 
issue is whether the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming, which goes part way 
in perfecting the merit system in the Post Office Department, 
shall be taken a little further, to the extent that after an 
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incumbent political postmaster has served out his full term 
there shall be a free competitive examination to determine 
who his successor shall be, instead of a system under which, 
through noncompetitive examination, the incumbent post- 
master is entitled to carry on for life. In other words, we 
now choose between a fair, square application of civil service 
and the merit system at the termination of the 4-year term 
for which the incumbent postmasters were appointed and 
the proposal to wait until they are all 60 or 65 years of age, 
or until they die, before we make a serious effort to apply 
the civil service. That is the issue. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I may be in error, but, as I understand, the 
Senator from Wyoming has agreed to accept the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If that be true, I am through. May 
I ask the Senator from Wyoming whether the Senator from 
Nebraska is correct in saying that the first amendment which 
I have offered is accepted by the Senator from Wyoming as 
part of his amendment in the nature of a substitute? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Earlier in the day the Senator from 
Michigan directed a question to me which made it impossible 
for me to do otherwise than to accept his amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. I am through. 

Mr. BARKLEY. May we have read the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan which is accepted by 
the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is the first proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan to the amendment in the nature 
4 pA N offered by the Senator from Wyoming will be 

a 

The CHIEF CLERK. The following proviso is offered as a 
substitute for the proviso at-the end of section 1: 

Provided, That now serving may continue to serve 
until the end of their terms, but they shall not acquire a civil- 
service status at the expiration of such terms of office. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if we are about to have 
a vote, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. GLASS. I offer an amendment to be inserted im- 
mediately following that which was tendered by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! to the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the end of section 1, as modified, it 
is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That the Civil Service Commission shall certify to the 
President for appointment the name of the highest eligible, unless 
it is established to the satisfaction of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that the character, essential capabilities, or residence of such 
eligible disqualify him for appointment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the amendment presented by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Georce] retains the consti- 
tutional authority of the Senate to confirm these nomina- 
tions made by the President. The amendment which I 
propose to that offered by the Senator from Georgia simply 
embodies textually the Executive order of the present occu- 
pant of the White House, with the addition of two words. 
If we want to quit this confusion, and this long-drawn-out 
debate, the simplest way to do it is to make into statutory 
law the prevailing practice under the Executive order of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from Virginia a question, as I was interrupted while his 
amendment was being read, I will say frankly I never have 
approved of that Executive order and do not now approve 
of it. I do not think there is amy more reason why the 
President should not be permitted to make a choice from 
the three candidates highest on the list in appointing a 
postmaster than when it comes to the appointment of a 
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janitor. If a janitor of a post-office building is to be ap- 
pointed, the appointing authority has the right to make a 
choice from among the three highest on the list and that is 
true of all other civil-service employees. I have not been 
convinced of the wisdom of making an exception in the case 
of postmasters. Does the Senator’s amendment merely con- 
firm by enactment the Executive order issued by the present 
Chief Executive of the Nation? 

Mr. GLASS. With the addition of two words. It is a con- 
firmation of the Executive order which President Wilson 
issued and a confirmation of the Executive order which 
President Roosevelt recently issued. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does it still retain the fiction of sena- 
torial confirmation of these appointments? 

Mr. GLASS. The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Georgia retains that. I do not think it is a fiction; I 
think it is a reality that never ought to be abandoned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If nobody has any discretion about the 
appointment, why should the Senate retain any power to 
confirm? If automatically, by whatever method of exam- 
ination the civil service prescribes, No. 1 on the list is to 
be appointed, and if it is assumed that the examination, 
whether it is an assembly examination, a noncompetitive 
examination, or an examination by correspondence, depend- 
ing upon who can obtain the most letters and thereby get 
the highest grade, should govern the appointment, what 
virtue is there in retaining the power of the Senate merely 
to say “yes” or “no” to that appointment? 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator evidently has not read or did 
not hear read the amendment which I have proposed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I was listening to it. 

Mr. GLASS. Very well. The authority is complete in 
the Civil Service Commission, subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the Civil Service Commission itself 
has no discretion except to appoint No. 1. 

Mr. GLASS. It has full discretion in the matter. What 
is an examination for if it is not to determine the capa- 
bilities of those who are examined? I concede that the 
mere literary function of an examination is not a complete 
test, and for that reason I inserted two words in the amend- 
ment proposed by me, providing that the applicant selected 
shall have the “essential capabilities,” such as good char- 
acter and the required residence; that is to say, that many a 
man competing for a postmastership will stand the literary 
phase of the examination and yet he himself might be 
totally unqualified for the position. He might be a man of 
exceedingly bad temper, as some of them are; he might be 
a man of uncivil manners, as most of them are. The amend- 
ment would give the Civil Service Commission complete 
authority to pass upon those “essential qualifications.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the Senator think that there 
ought to be some definition of “essential qualifications”? 
What I might regard as “essential” the Senator might not 
regard as “essential.” 

Mr. GLASS. Well, somebody has to determine that, and 
I think the Civil Service Commission is the proper body. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have always realized the impossibility 
of any written civil-service examination determining—— 

Mr. GLASS. Why do we have them, then? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Determining many qualifications that 
ought to be possessed by officeholders. The Senator has 
mentioned a couple—incivility toward the public, irascible 
disposition, indifference toward public opinion, and many 
other things that an examination will not reveal. 

Mr. GLASS. I would not be much disposed to find fault 
with an “irascible disposition,” because I have one myself. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If all “irascible dispositions” were as 
sweet as is the Senator’s, we would not worry about iras- 
cible dispositions.” But all such things do enter into the 
qualifications of a man who is handing mail out through the 
window every day to the public. 

Mr. GLASS. Who is to determine that if not the Civil 
Service Commission? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No commission can determine that ab- 
solutely, and that is why I think the appointing power, no 
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matter who it is, ought to have the right to make a choice 
from among at least three. I do not agree and never have 
agreed with the wisdom of the order issued heretofore that 
only the top man may be considered. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, for once, I am agreeing with the 
President on that proposition. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire to place myself 
emphatically on record against the passage of Senate bill 
3022, which proposes to amend the law relating to the ap- 
pointment of postmasters, and I desire to state briefly my 
reasons for opposing this measure. 

I want to say at the outset that for years I have believed 
the appointment of postmasters ought to be entirely on a 
merit basis. I believe it is in the public interest that post- 
masters either should be promoted from the classified civil- 
service employees in the Postal Service, or the office should 
be filled as the result of an open competitive civil-service 
examination, the person receiving the highest merit rating 
to receive the appointment. I realize that the appointment 
of the one receiving the highest rating in rare instances 
might result in the selection of an unfit person. For that 
reason there might be a safeguard by allowing the Presi- 
dent or the Postmaster General to certify to Congress why 
the ranking competitor in the examination should not be 
appointed. 

But the bill now before us, Mr. President, does not go in 
that direction at all. It proposes frankly to go back to the 
purely patronage system of naming postmasters. The bill 
seems to be based upon the proposition that all postmasters 
drawing more than $1,100 a year should be named by the 
Member of the House of Representatives for the district in 
which the vacancy is located. 

Senators would be allowed to name the postmaster in 
their home city or town. But the practical features of the 
spoils system is retained in the proposed bill. Where the 
Representative is not of the political faith of the party in 
power nationally, then some qualified person of the domi- 
nant party—a Senator or a State chairman, perhaps—would 
make the appointment. 

I say the pending measure, as reported by the committee, 
is a frank throwback to the spoils system at its worst; 
it is a backward step in public service; and I cannot and 
will not support any such proposed legislation. It also 
happens to be a repudiation of the pledge of the political 
party now in power nationally, but that is something for the 
majority, rather than for me, to consider. 

My opposition is based on the principle that a genuine 
merit system, not the old doctrine “to the victors belong the 
spoils,” should be applied in good faith to appointments to 
the civil service. And it should apply to postmasters of 
all grades the same as to all other employees of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Incidentally, I desire to call attention to the fact that in 
most first- and second-class post offices there are assistant 
postmasters who are civil-service employees. They draw 
some 40 percent less than the postmaster, but in many 
instances attend to the postal duties, leaving the postmaster 
himself free to take care of the interests of those who ap- 
pointed him. 

As set forth in the views of the minority of the commit- 
tee, no real encouragement of faithful performance and 
creation of an esprit de corps can be hoped for while post- 
masters, a large percentage of whom are political ap- 
pointees, receive 40 percent more than their assistants who, 
in fact, do the real work. 

What incentive is there for a post-office clerk to seek ad- 
vancement on merit when he knows beforehand that he will 
come up against a dead end unless he engages in political 
activity? He may hope to become a fourth-class postmaster 
and remain in the classified service, since postmasterships 
paying less than $1,000 per annum were put under the civil- 
service law 25 years ago. But the higher class postmasters 
who might logically and reasonably be expected to be of 
superior caliber and training remain in the field of political 
spoils. 
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Mr. President, for a hundred years the post office has been 
the greatest political “feeding trough” in the country; for 
a hundred years the American taxpayer has had to hold the 
bag for an annual postal deficit. If the McKellar bill is 
passed, I am convinced that it will perpetuate and encour- 
age political manipulation of one of the most important 
agencies of the Government. Federal “spoils” will be like 
a great octopus—reaching its tentacles into every city, town, 
and village. 

I shall vote against the McKellar bill, and I urge all other 
Members of this body who sincerely believe in a governmen- 
tal system based on merit and efficiency to do likewise. 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Some of the amendments which have been presented upon 
the floor this afternoon have been accepted on behalf of 
the minority, and are now part of the substitute which I 
have offered to the bill on the Calendar. The amendment 
which the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gass] has offered 
is one which I am afraid it will be impossible for me to 
accept, for reasons which I shall state in a moment. I 
desire to make the parliamentary inquiry whether or not the 
Senator from Virginia may offer that amendment and have 
a vote thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair). 
It is the pending amendment at the moment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So that it may be voted upon as an 
amendment to the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then, let me say that I sympathize 
very much with the objective of the Senator from Virginia, 
but this is a practical matter. The history of the extension 
of the civil service to the appointment of postmasters has 
been the history of a long and painful progress, and if the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia were adopted I 
am very much afraid it would result in the final defeat of 
the bill, because I very much doubt whether it would be 
accepted by the House. For that reason, and for that rea- 
son only, I do not accept it as a part of my amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I have a little more to say on 
the subject. 

If we are going to have competitive examinations for the 
appointment of postmasters, as I think we undoubtedly are 
going to have, it seems to me the process we ought to follow 
is that embodied in the Executive orders of the President of 
the United States—not only of this President, but of other 
Presidents—requiring that the competitor who stands first on 
the list must be certified for appointment. Otherwise, we 
ought to abolish examinations. 

As I have stated, I have modified the Executive order of 
the President by the addition of two words, requiring that 
the first man or woman on the list must be appointed, pro- 
vided the evidence presented to the Civil Service Commission 
as to the person’s character, essential qualifications, and 
required legal residence would justify the appointment. The 
matter is completely in the hands of the Civil Service Com- 
mission after the examination is held; and I think that is an 
extension rather than an impairment of honest civil service. 
I have not observed and I have no evidence to the effect 
that the appointments made under the Executive order of 
the President have been vicious or undesirable appointments, 
and I do not think they ever will be under the requirement 
of the amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I shall not delay the Sen- 
ate, because a vote is apparently in prospect in the immediate 
future. 

I desire to say that I have been interested in this subject 
as one of the minority of the Post Offices and Post Roads 
Committee, and have been exceedingly interested in op- 
position to the so-called McKellar bill, because I believe it 
draws à very clear issue between the spoils system and the 
patronage system on one side, and civil service and the merit 
system on the other. 

Early in the afternoon, when the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsteap] made some statement to 
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the distinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKettar] 
to the effect that apparently this bill was designed to evade 
civil service, the distinguished Senator from Tennessee an- 
swered, I believe, to the effect that there was nothing about 
civil service in connection with the bill. It was a very 
accurate statement—that it would be a step backward. 

The Executive order by the President of the United States 
now in effect is well worthwhile; but even under that Execu- 
tive order, as has been demonstrated, we have had occasion 
after occasion of the violation of the Executive order and of 
the carrying out of the merit system according to the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States. Representative 
RonRRT L. Bacon made rather a lengthy survey of this subject. 
and in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of recent date he presented 
that survey, which showed that since that Executive order 
went into effect there have been 235 instances in which the 
Executive order requiring the appointment of the first man 
on the list had been deliberately violated, and the first man 
passed over. So there is apparent need of some definite legis- 
lation to supplement the Executive order. 

In my judgment, the bill of the Senator from Tennessee 
is a pure return to the spoils system. It is a pure patronage 
bill. The Senator from Tennessee is frank enough to state 
that that is the case. The bill was approved in the Post 
Offices and Post Roads Committee with four Senators sign- 
ing minority reports, and with part of the votes which the 
majority cast in favor of the bill proxies which were held by 
the chairman of the committee, the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There were only three proxies held. To 
be perfectly frank about the matter, one of those proxies was 
that of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]; the 
second was that of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bartey]; and the third was that of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmatHers]. Those Senators are all present, and 
I am quite sure there will not be any trouble about their 
votes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iam not questioning them. I am merely 
saying that part of the votes were not votes of Senators 
present and voting, but were votes held by the chairman of 
the Post Office and Post Roads Committee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
who generally has some proxies stored away in his pocket 
to produce at an opportune time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know that the chairman of 
the committee has any more proxies than some of the other 
members of the committee. The only difference is that the 
ae yotes his proxies as they have told him to vote 

em. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have no doubt of that fact. I merely 
remarked on the fact. 

The question now is on the amended substitute as it has 
been built up by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Ma- 
HONEY]. With the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], I believe it would be a decided 
improvement over both the McKellar bill and the Executive 
order now outstanding. Certainly the McKellar bill itself 
is a step backward. If the O'Mahoney amendment should 
be adopted, it would be a step in the right direction, and 
something worth while might be worked out in relation to 
it. 

The Ramspeck bill, as it passed the House, is a better bill 
than the so-called McKellar bill, but it would freeze into 
office without competitive examination some 14,000 post- 
masters in this country. This would not be true merit. In 
my judgment, if we are to have civil service and extend the 
merit system, the only fair way to do is to allow the post- 
masters to serve through their stated terms, and then to 
have competitive examinations open to any man or any 
woman qualified according to age and citizenship. In that 
way we can have a real merit system. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do. 
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Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. My understanding is that a few 
minutes ago the Senator said that the Senate had accepted 
and adopted the amendment of the Senator from Michigan. 
Therefore, if it has already been adopted, I do not think the 
Senator wants to take too much time on it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The issue now is between the O’Mahoney 
substitute, as amended, and the McKellar bill. I am speak- 
ing in support of the principle of the built-up substitute, 
including the Vandenberg amendment, which the test vote 
is coming on, I hope, very shortly. Let us defeat the 
McKellar bill and pass in place of it the so-called O’Mahoney 
bill, as amended. This will at least be a step in the right 
direction rather than going a long distance backward and 
away from civil service and the merit system, as is proposed 
under the McKellar bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Grass] to the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], as 
modified. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Andrews Donah La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Ellender Lee Pope 
Bailey Frazier Lewis Radcliffe 
Bankhead George Lodge Reames 
Barkley Gerry Logan Reynolds 
Bilbo Gibson Lonergan Russell 
Bone Gillette Lundeen Schwartz 
Borah Glass McAdoo Schwellenbach 
Bridges Green McCarran Sheppard 
Brown, N. H Guffey McGill Shipstead 
Bulkley Hale McKellar Smathers 
Bulow Harrison McNary Smith 
Burke Hatch Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Hayden Miller Townsend 
Byrnes Hill Minton Vandenberg 
Capper Hitchcock Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway Holt Norris Wagner 
Connally Johnson, Calif. Nye W. 
Co; Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Davis King Overton White 


Mr. BANKHEAD. My colleague the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] is absent on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair). 
Eighty Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, as I understand, the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute has no reference 
to any change of the regulations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment or the regulations of the Civil Service Commission. It 
seems to me it is just like the planks of the platforms the 
political parties have adopted in the past, and which have 
been referred to several times during the debate, just a sort 
of promise to try to fool the people, and I do not believe 
there would be much change from the present system. 

There is a regulation, for instance, that postmasters are 
not allowed to mix in politics or contribute to campaign 
funds, and so forth, but they all do those things, and have to 
do them in order to remain in office. They have to make 
themselves good fellows, and so forth. 

When there was a change of administration, if the sub- 
stitute should be agreed to, someone would file an objection 
with the Post Office Department stating that a postmaster 
had contributed to a campaign fund, that he had mixed in 
politics, and that he was therefore ineligible to hold office, 
and he would be removed from office and another postmaster 
appointed. I think that would be about the situation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator is mistaken when he 
says that there is any law—— 

Mr. FRAZIER. I said it was a regulation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think there is any regulation 
against a postmaster or any other employee of the Govern- 
ment voluntarily contributing to a campaign fund if he de- 
sires to do so. There is a regulation against a Government 
employee going around soliciting contributions. 


Mr. FRAZIER. I understand there is a regulation against 
mixing in politics. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is a regulation against what is 
called “pernicious activity” in politics, but it is difficult to 
prove just what “pernicious activity” in politics really is. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That would be left to the Post Office 
Department. During the first year of the present adminis- 
tration, I think fully two-thirds of the postmasters in North 
Dakota were changed, although the terms of many of them 
had not come to an end, by any means, but some charges 
were filed, and they were asked to resign, and, of course, 
they did resign. That would be the case under the pro- 
posed substitute. I cannot see that the so-called Ramspeck 
bill, even with the amendment, which I admit improves it 
a great deal, would be much improvement over the present 
system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] to the amendment as modified, in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I offer another amendment, 
on page 1, line 4, to strike out the words “without term,” 
and I move that that phrase be stricken out wherever it 
occurs. Personally I would substitute a provision for an 
8-year term, so that an appointee might go over from one 
President’s term to another, but I am utterly opposed, as 
I think the people of this country would be opposed, to life 
terms. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think that those who 
favor the Ramspeck bill ought to realize that no one claims 
that that bill is perfect. I confess that personally there are 
a great many things about it which I do not like, but I call 
the attention of Senators who entertain that opinion to the 
fact that if we adopt any amendment which may make the 
bill distasteful to those who favor it we are jeopardizing 
the possibility of the enactment of any legislation except the 
original so-called McKellar bill. It is to be regretted, in 
my opinion, that anyone should take the attitude that we 
are expecting to get a perfect bill. There is a view, with 
which I do not agree, about the term of office, but I ke- 
lieve those of us who wish to bring about some reform 
ought to be willing to accept this amendment of the Senator 
from Virginia. 

I should be glad to have the Senator present an amend- 
ment making the term 8 years, instead of 4. I would much 
prefer that. I think it would improve the bill very greatly. 
At the same time I would not want to have such an amend- 
ment agreed to if I thought that by adopting it we would 
defeat any legislation or any possibility of reform. We will 
not attain perfection. Perfection does not lie in either of 
these bills, and those who favor the Ramspeck substitute, 
as I do, should not insist on trying to make it perfect. If 
we do, we will not be able to substitute it for the original 
bill, as I view the situation. It seems to me that is a danger 
we ought to avoid. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Virginia whether, if the Senate should agree to 
strike out the words “without term,” that would not auto- 
matically result in a 4-year term? Should we not substi- 
tute words which would indicate what we really want? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, at the suggestion of Sena- 
tors, I modify my amendment and move to strike out the 
words “without term”, and to insert “for a term of 8 years.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, with that modification it 
seems to me that anyone who is opposed to the passage of 
the original bill as reported by the committee ought to be 
satisfied. The amendment which the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has offered should be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
to the amendment in the nature of a substitute, as modified, 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY]. 
{Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have been waiting all 
afternoon, and I told the Senator from Wyoming that I 
would wait until the substitute measure was perfected before 
I offered the amendment which I intend to offer at this 
time. I wish to say that it is not my intention to delay 
or hinder the passage of the bill or interfere with it in any 
way. The amendment I now offer is one which I mentioned 
the other day on the floor of the Senate. It relates indi- 
rectly to the general subject about which we are legislating. 
In fact, this bill, Mr. President—for the amendment I pro- 
pose is a bill which is now on the calendar—was first in- 
troduced in the Senate by the former Senator from Oregon, 
Mr. Steiwer, and was directly concerned with the question 
of postmasters. It passed the Senate on one occasion, per- 
haps twice. 

A year ago last January I suggested to the Senator from 
Oregon that the bill in the form in which he had introduced 
it was not sufficient to cover all Federal employees, and that 
the number of Federal employees was now being greatly 
extended throughout the country. He accepted my sugges- 
tion and redrafted the bill to include all employees of the 
Federal Government. 

The bill as now drawn prohibits employees of the Federal 
Government, except elective officers, policy-making officers, 
from going as delegates to political conventions. It is an 
endeavor and an effort to remove employees of the Federal 
Government from politics and from political influences, and 
also to protect conventions and party affairs from the influ- 
ences of Federal employees, and to prevent packed political 
conventions. 

I send the amendment to the desk, and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper place in the bill it 
is proposed to insert: 

That no officer or employee of the United States or of any 
department, independent establishment, or agency thereof (in- 
cluding Government-owned and Government-controlled corpo- 
rations) shall be a delegate, representative, alternate delegate, or 
alternate representative of or to any precinct, county, State, or 
national political caucus, assembly, or convention having for its 
sole purpose or one of its purposes the nomination of any per- 
son for, or the election of any person to, the office of President, 
Vice President, or Member (including a Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner) of either House of Congress; and no such officer 
or employee shall act as an officer of or a delegate, representa- 
tive, alternate delegate, or alternate representative to, any politi- 
cal convention having for its sole purpose or one of its purposes 
the nomination of any person for, or the election of any person 
to, the office of President, Vice President, or Member (including 
85 Delegate or Resident Commissioner) of either House of 

n 88. 

— 2. The prohibitions imposed by the first section of this 
act shall not be applicable (1) to officers who are appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and who determine policies to be pursued by the United States 
in its relations with foreign powers or in the Nation-wide admin- 
istration of Federal laws, or (2) to officers chosen at any special 


or general election. 

Sec. 3. Any person violating any provision of this act shall, 
upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 
and by removal from the office or position held by him. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I realize that it is late in the 
afternoon, and that Senators desire to vote on the bill, per- 
haps without reference to the measure which I have offered 
as an amendment. Some Senators may think, as I am sure 
they do, that this amendment may perhaps jeopardize the 
passage of the bill now under consideration. I want to make 
myself clear that I do not approve the policy of offering 
to pending bills riders which perhaps may not be germane 
to the subject under discussion. But, as I said the other 
day when this bill was reached on the calendar, it has been 
before the Senate for more than a year. It has been called 
repeatedly, time after time, on the calendar, and always one 
Senator or perhaps two have objected, and it has been im- 
possible to get a vote on the measure. I have taken the 
matter up with the respective leaders, and I have not been 
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able to secure cooperation in bringing the bill to the Senate 
for direct vote. I am not censuring anyone. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I suggest to the Senator that he with- 
draw the amendment now because of the fact that it is a 
rider which is not germane to this issue, and that immediately 
upon the disposition of this bill he make a formal motion 
to make the bill on the calendar the unfinished business of 
the Senate. He will thereby get a vote upon his bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I cannot concur in that 
suggestion. I would rather that we vote on the matter, 
now that it is offered, rather than to take it up independ- 
ently, although I have no objection to that course being 
followed. However, I do not wish to be committed to the 
program that when the bill now under consideration shall 
have been acted upon, the bill referred to by the Senator 
from New Mexico shall be the unfinished business. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was not endeavoring to commit the 
leader to any such position as that. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I should prefer to vote on it now. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. The bill, which has been on the calendar 
for some considerable period of time, is one to which I have 
objected occasionally. It is my understanding that the Sena- 
tor had in view offering an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for that bill. Is the amendment now proposed by the 
Senator the proposed substitute amendment? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; I believe it is, but I do not believe that 
the changes were made which were suggested the other day. 
This is an amendment in the nature of a substitute for the 
proposal as originally presented. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator state in a few 
words just what his amendment would accomplish? I could 
not understand it clearly from the reading. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I shall explain the nature 
of the proposal in just as short a time and just as briefly 
as possible. 

The bill is not difficult to understand. Its reading is its 
own explanation. No doubt every Senator present under- 
stands exactly what is proposed to be accomplished by this 
bill. The proposal is that employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, except elective officers, shall not go as delegates to 
public caucuses, precinct conventions, State conventions, or 
to national conventions, at which Members of Congress, a 
Vice President, or President are to be nominated. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has the Senator made any distinction 
between delegates elected in conventions and those elected 
by popular vote in party primaries by the people? 

Mr. HATCH. The measure relates only to conventions. 
It prohibits any Federal employees from going as delegates 
to a convention. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In a great many States delegates to 
national conventions are elected in a party primary by direct 
vote. 

Mr, HATCH. They would not be excepted under the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Could they be elected by the people if 
they held public office? 

Mr. HATCH. Not under the terms of this measure. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. They could not be elected even in a 
primary by direct vote of the people? 

Mr. HATCH. No; but I would be willing to make that ex- 
ception. I have no objection whatever to making an ex- 
ception, that any person elected in a primary, by a popular 
vote, may go to any convention. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the difference in principle be- 
tween a public officeholder going to a convention, as the re- 
sult of having been elected as a delegate in a popular elec- 
tion, and another delegate who is chosen at a State conven- 
tion, the members of which had been chosen by a popular 
vote or by precinct conventions? 
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Mr. HATCH. The difference is simply in the manner or 
method of choosing the delegates. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The effect would be the same. If a con- 
vention were going to be packed in order to keep someone 
from being renominated to an office, either as a Member of 
the House, or Senate, or as President or Vice President, it 
would be just as completely packed if Federal officeholders, 
acting as delegates, were chosen by popular election as if 
they were chosen by a State convention, would it not? 

Mr. HATCH. I am perfectly willing to have a convention 
packed by delegates chosen at a popular election. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Even though they be Federal office- 
holders? 

Mr. HATCH. I do not care who they are, if the people 
exercise their right to choose them, and they are the choice 
of the people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that in some States a Federal office- 
holder could go to a convention, but in other States he would 
not be permitted to attend? 

Mr. HATCH. Not under the terms of the measure as it 
now is. I said to the Senator, and I meant it, that if the 
delegates were chosen by the people, I should not object. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the Senator did not make that ex- 
ception when he drew the provision he has offered as an 
amendment, 

Mr. HATCH. I did not make that exception. It had not 
occurred to me, because I am not used to conventions where 
delegates are chosen by popular vote. The conventions I 
have seen, and I think all conventions in the United States 
which select delegates, are those which begin in the precinct, 
with the precinct chairman calling a little convention at 
which, 99 times out of 100, no one but employees are pres- 
ent. The precinct convention selects delegates to the county 
convention. The county convention from a similar group 
selects delegates to a State convention, and the State con- 
vention likewise selects similar delegates to the national 
convention. The people never express their choice. The 
people do not express their choice in the nomination of 
national officers. The power to nominate is the power to 
choose and to elect. 

I am not making merely an idle talk, or a gesture directed 
against the present administration. I want to make myself 
perfectly clear on that point. As I have said many times on 
the floor, I have absolute confidence in the President of the 
United States. I have confidence in the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in Mr. Hopkins, in Mr. Ickes, and in Mr. Wallace. 
But I say to the Senate that the men I have named, with 
a vast number of subordinates and employees throughout 
the United States, could pack the convention if they so 
desired. That might be satisfactory to me; their choice 
might suit me; but the fact that I have confidence in them 
does not mean that the process is right or wrong. The time 
might come, with another administration, when the very 
powers we build up at this time would enable some other 
administration to do the very thing I should not want done. 
I am trying to look ahead. I see danger, not only to this 
administration and to my particular party, but to all admin- 
istrations and all parties. I am seeking to guard against 
such danger. 

Mr. BARKLEY. May I ask the Senator to explain what 
he means by the exception in the second paragraph of his 
amendment: 


Src. 2. The prohibitions imposed by the first section of this act 
shall not be applicable (1) to officers who are appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
who determine policies to be pursued by the United States in its 
relations with foreign powers or in the Nation-wide administra- 
tion of Federal laws, or (2) to officers chosen at any special or 
general election. 


Under that exception the Secretary of State could go toa 
national convention, but no other member of the Cabinet 
could go. Is that correct? 

Mr. HATCH. No; that is not correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the difference? The provision 
is that the prohibition shall not apply to any officers “who 
are appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
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consent of the Senate, and who determine policies to be 
pursued” in our foreign relations. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator will read the remainder of 
the provision he will see very clearly what it means. 

Mr. BARKLEY. “Or in the Nation-wide administration 
of Federal laws.” That means that a United States marshal 
could not go to a convention. 

Mr. HATCH. That is correct. 

Mr, BARKLEY. A district attorney could not go. 

Mr. HATCH. That is correct. All the members of the 
Cabinet could go. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Could Mr. Jesse Jones go, for example? 

Mr. HATCH. I think so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And Mr. Hopkins? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Could the Chairman of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation go to a convention? 

Mr. HATCH. Probably he could. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And the Federal Housing Administrator? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. The officers mentioned are more or 
less policy-making officers engaged in the administration of 
Nation-wide laws, and I think they could go. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator tell us just who could go 
and who could not go? 

Mr. HATCH. I have told the Senator those who I think 
could go. United States marshals could not go. Collectors 
of internal revenue or their deputies could not go. District 
attorneys could not go. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not only could they not go to a national 
convention, but they could not even attend their precinct con- 
ventions, which send delegates to the county convention, 
which sends delegates to the State convention. 

Mr. HATCH. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Such persons would be practically denied 
any right to participate in the selection of the men who are 
to be nominated for any Federal or political office 

Mr. HATCH. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Merely because they hold an appointive 
office under the Government of the United States, 

Mr. HATCH. In addition, no employee in the Public 
Works Administration could go to a convention; no employee 
in the Works Progress Administration could go to a conven- 
tion; no employee in the Agricultural Department, which 
reaches out all over the United States, could go to a con- 
vention; no person working on any public works project 
could go to a convention. They would all be excluded. The 
provision is all-embracing in its terms, and that is the way 
it was intended. 

Mr. BARKLEY. County committees appointed in the ad- 
ministration of the Farm Act are selected by the farmers 
themselves who are to be the beneficiaries of the act. If such 
committee members draw any compensation whatever from 
the Federal Government by reason of their position, they 
would not be able to attend their own precinct convention, 
if they had one. 

Mr. HATCH. If they are employees of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, they would not be permitted to attend such a con- 
vention. I doubt very much, however, whether the commit- 
tee members referred to are Federal employees. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Anyone who works all the time or part 
of the time for the Federal Government and draws compen- 
sation from the Federal Government is an employee of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. HATCH. In the particular instance which he men- 
tions, I think the Senator is mistaken, because the employee 
is working not for the Federal Government but for the 
farmers themselves, and he is paid out of the farmers’ 
money. He is not paid out of Federal funds. He is paid 
out of the farmers’ funds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. His pay comes out of the Federal funds. 
It is merely deducted from the amount of benefit payments 
to the farmers themselves, and the money comes out of 
the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. HATCH. But that money is the farmers’ money. It 
is the amount which goes to them under the law. ‘ 
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Mr. BARKLEY. However, it comes from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. HATCH. The pay of the employee is taken out of 
the funds due the farmers, and it is deducted from the 
checks which the farmers receive. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is merely deducted from what the 
farmers receive from the Federal Government. 

Mr. HATCH. It may be contended that the money comes 
from the Federal Government, but I think not. 

Mr. REAMES. Mr: President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. REAMES. If the bill should become a law there 
would be nobody left in the party to attend conventions. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not know the conditions in the Sena- 
tor’s State, but if conventions in his State are held alto- 
gether by political officeholders that might well be true. 
Such is not the condition in my State. I may say to the 
Senator that I have attended conventions all my life, and 
the finest conventions I have ever attended were Democratic 
conventions when the Democratic Party was out of power 
and there was not a single officeholder present. 

Mr. REAMES, In Oregon no man can attend a Demo- 
cratic national convention or a Republican national conven- 
tion unless he is elected by the vote of the people. 

Mr. HATCH. That is all right. 

Mr. REAMES. Under the provisions of the bill there 
would not be anybody left to attend conventions. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not know the conditions in the State of 
Oregon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
this point? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The proposal has not really received the 
careful consideration of the Senate. In the interest of good 
legislation, I doubt the wisdom of attempting to consider it in 
connection with a bill of this nature. In order to find out 
what its scope is, I assume that United States Senators, of 
course, would be permitted to go to a convention. 

Mr. HATCH. Certainly, they would be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Representatives could go to a convention. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Cabinet officers could go to a convention? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. All officers who are more or less national 

in their importance, in their dignity, and in their self- 
importance could go to a convention; but a poor devil who, 
through no fault of his own, was working on a highway, the 
money for which was being furnished by the United States, 
through the Bureau of Public Roads, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, or the P. W. A., could not even go to his local 
precinct convention in order to select delegates to a county 
convention who would go to a State convention for the pur- 
pose of selecting delegates to a national convention. 
It seems to me the question is whether we are going to 
deny to the average, ordinary citizen who may be working 
for the Government the right to be a full-fledged American 
citizen, which right we retain for ourselves because of our 
position. 

I will say to my good friend from New Mexico that I can- 
not draw the distinction which he makes. I do not see why 
any humble man who happens to work for the Government 
of the United States should be denied the right of partici- 
pating in the selection of the men for whom he is expected 
to vote in the November election. I am not uneasy that the 
party nominations are going to be very greatly contaminated 
by little men in the humble walks of life, down in the valley 
where the sun rarely shines, while we who occupy lofty sta- 
tions are permitted to go to conventions and dominate them. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I can weep with the Senator 
from Kentucky about the poor little man, working on the 
public highway down in the valley where the sun never 
shines, being deprived of his right to go to a convention 
and cast his vote the way his political boss tells him to cast 
it. That is the way the votes are cast. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Why not deny him the right to go toa 
primary election? If he ought not to go to a convention 
because he is corrupt, or will corrupt somebody, or will be 
browbeaten, or will try to boss somebody, why not deny him 
the right to vote in a primary election? 

Mr. HATCH. Because when he goes to the primary elec- 
tion, and walks into the secrecy of the booth and votes, he 
votes exactly as he pleases, as any free-born American citi- 
zen ought to vote. That is the way I want him to vote. 

Mr. BARELEY. Does the Senator contend that merely 
because a man may go to a local precinct convention in his 
own neighborhood he is no longer a free man, and must 
vote as he is told, and that there is no longer any inde- 
pendence in the ranks of the ordinary citizens of the United 
States? Certainly the Senator does not think that is true. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator has attended political con- 
ventions, and so have I. There is no use in arguing. The 
Senator knows how the votes are cast, and so do I. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If I correctly understand the Senator, 
when a convention is held he wants it to be held and at- 
tended and controlled by free citizens. 

Mr. HATCH. That is correct. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. At present, if employees go to a con- 
vention, they are the creatures of those who appointed them. 
They cannot be free. Their actions and their votes are open 
to inspection and observation by whoever created them em- 
ployees. They are not free men. So we have a situation in 
which men outside of the convention, the general run of 
citizenship, are forced to vote for a man who has been se- 
lected by creatures he put on the pay roll, who go to a con- 
vention under duress, and vote under duress. It cannot be 
a free convention to nominate free candidates to be voted for 
by a free people. 

I commend the Senator from New Mexico for the amend- 
ment he has offered. I think it has as great merit as any 
piece of legislation which has come before the Senate since 
I became a Member of it. If the system he now proposes 
had been followed during the past 15 years, I do not think 
ee country would find itself in its present economic situa- 

on. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator from Minnesota. I 
desire to say to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 
however, that he used an unhappy illustration when he men- 
tioned to me highway employees, because my mind went 
back to what I saw take place in a State convention which 
was dominated by highway employees; and Democrats such 
as he is, and such as the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR] is, men who had fought all their lives for the 
Democratic Party in the State at a time when they did not 
have offices, when their party was out of power, men who 
went to the conventions and made the party a success, and 
were the means of its getting into power—those men were 
Patan gg the convention when the highway employees 
came in. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, what would be the differ- 
ence between what the Senator proposes and excluding all 
those who are connected with national banks, on the ground 
that the Federal Reserve Board might control their actions, 
or the Comptroller of the Currency might dominate their 
votes, at a convention of some sort? If we are going to 
eliminate everybody upon whom anybody connected with the 
Federal Government might have any influence, in order to 
guarantee against the perpetuation in power of any party, 
or the use of Federal patronage to bring about the nomina- 
tion or defeat of candidates, why not exclude everybody who 
is employed by anybody who may have any connection with 
anybody who may be dominated by anybody who is con- 
nected with the Federal Government? [Laughter.] If we 
did that, almost no one would be eligible. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator can suggest anybody else who 
should be excluded, it will be all right with me. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 
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Mr. BURKE. In the convention dominated by highway 
Officials to which the Senator has referred, how did the 
delegates get the men or women connected with the high- 
way department to send them to the convention? 

Mr. HATCH. They were sent there by the precinct 
leaders and by their own group of employees. and officials 
getting together and selecting them. 

Mr. BURKE. If there were adopted the approved method 
prevailing in the more intelligent States, all the delegates 
to conventions would be elected by the qualified voters, as 
they are in Nebraska, and no man would get into a conven- 
tion representing anything but the wishes of those within 
the constituency that sent him there. 

Mr. HATCH. I quite agree with the Senator from Ne- 
braska; I approve that plan; but it happens that in many 
States that plan is not in force. They may be backward, 
unenlightened States, not as intelligent States as the State of 
which the Senator speaks, but they are members of the Union. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Would this amendment affect the employees 
of the highway departments of the various States. 

Mr. HATCH. The illustration of a highway department 
was used by the Senator from Kentucky. No; the State em- 
ployees would not and could not be affected. 

Mr. POPE. That is my thought. 

One other question: How far would this amendment go? 
The Senator used the term “agency” in his amendment, 
Would it affect the Federal land banks? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. Would it affect any of the semigovernmental 
corporations? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; it would extend very far. It would 
cover all the Government corporations. I do not know how 
many there are or where they are, and I want to include 
them. 

Mr. POPE. Then it would include the little associations 
of farmers in the various counties that operate under the 
Federal land banks? 

Mr. HATCH. No; they are not officers of a Federal cor- 
poration. They have their own local associations. 

Mr. POPE. They have their own local associations, but 
they are organized under the Federal law. 

Mr. HATCH. Under the Federal law, but they are in no 
sense Federal agents. They represent themselyes—the 
farmers. 

Mr. POPE. But it would affect all Government employees? 

Mr. HATCH. All Government employees; yes. Employ- 
ees of Government corporations are among those I want to 
include. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; I yield. I desire to say, though, as 
I said in the beginning, that I know Senators are anxious 
to vote, and I know how they probably are going to vote. I 
do not want to delay the Senate. 

Mr. BILBO. I desire to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. HATCH. Very well. 

Mr. BILBO. I am trying to understand just how all-em- 
bracing the Senator’s amendment is. Would it exclude, for 
instance, employees of the Senate, such as our Sergeant at 
Arms, Mr. Jurney; the Secretary of the Senate, Colonel Hal- 
sey; the secretary to the majority, Mr. Biffle; the official re- 
porters of debates; and so on? 

Mr. HATCH. It probably would. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, would the amendment 
make it impossible for our secretaries to go? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; as delegates. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They could not go as delegates? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; that is quite true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Even though they were chosen by those 
who had the right to make the choice? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; that is quite true. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the Senator indicated 
that he would not object to an amendment that Federal offi- 
cials who were elected in a direct primary should be eligible. 
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Mr. HATCH. I accept that as a modification of my own 
amendment. I ask to have the amendment, as modified, 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment, as modified, 
will be stated. j 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed by Mr. BANKHEAD to 
add, at the end of section 2, the following: 

Provided, That this act shall not apply to delegates elected by 
the voters in a primary election held by a political party under 
the laws of the State where such primary is held. 

Mr. HATCH. I accept that as a modification of my amend- 
ment. I am perfectly willing to have a vote. I should like 
to have a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we now have pending here 
two propositions. One is the original bill introduced by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR]. The other is the 
substitute offered by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney]. There is a direct conflict between the two 
bills. Both of them refer to postmasters. Both of them have 
no other reference except to postmasters. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Haren] now offers an 
amendment to the substitute offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming upon a subject entirely apart from and having no 
connection with postmasters. The amendment brings be- 
fore us a subject matter not considered or dealt with by either 
the original bill or the substitute. It has not been reported 
by any committee. 

Mr, HATCH. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the subject matter been reported by a 
committee? 

Mr, HATCH. Yes; it has been on the calendar for over a 
year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. Then that is the place where it 
ought to be taken up. It is a different subject. 

I should very much dislike to jeopardize the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming by bringing in now and 
adding to that substitute an entirely extraneous and differ- 
ent subject, one which has nothing whatever to do with the 
subject matter dealt with by either one of the bills before 
us. It would subject us to an unfair test if it were attached 
to either one of the pending bills. 

I should like to ask the Senator from New Mexico a ques- 
tion about the matter. 

Mr. HATCH. Does the Senator from Nebraska think it 
would be an unfair test 

Mr. NORRIS. I was about to ask the Senator from New 
Mexico a question, and he answers it before it is asked by 
asking me one. Let me first ask my question. 

Mr. HATCH. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the Senator from New Mexico in favor 
of the substitute offered by the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HATCH. I intend to vote for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then it seems to me the Senator from 
New Mexico is doing a disservice to the very thing he is 
advocating. The same statement applies to the Senator 
from Minnesota. I am afraid the substitute is to be loaded 
down with extraneous matter. Every time an extraneous 
matter is added some votes are lost, and it seems to me it is 
not fair, since we are trying to test the civil-service matter 
in its relation to the subject of the appointment of post- 
masters, upon which the Senate is divided, to add some- 
thing providing that such and such shall apply to a national 
convention. 

Personally, while I have not examined the amendment 
closely, from what I have heard in the discussion I am 
inclined to think that before I could support the Senator’s 
proposal there would have to be some modification of it, but 
outside of that, it seems to me that we ought to use reason- 
able judgment, and, in my opinion, if we do we will not try to 
bring in an extraneous subject and attach it to a matter 
upon which we are honestly divided in opinion, when the 
effect of the extraneous matter would be the loss of 
votes. 

I shall feel it my duty, if this amendment shall be agreed 
to and if it shall be attached to the substitute, immediately 
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when that is done to offer the same amendment to the 
McKellar bill, so that there will be no advantage or dis- 
advantage to either side. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I had intended that the 
same amendment should be offered to the McKellar bill. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I have read the Sena- 
tor’s amendment hastily. Would not Mr. Farley, the chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, be legislated 
out of office under the amendment? 

Mr. HATCH. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It reads: 

That no person holding position, office, or employment under or 
by the Government of the United States or any bureau, Depart- 
ment, or agency thereof shall be officer, delegate, alternate, or 
representative of any political convention. 

If he calls the convention to order as national chairman, 
according to this.amendment he would come under the ban 
of the law. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator should read the exception: 

Mr. CONNALLY. It reads: 

Having for its purpose the nomination or election of any candi- 
date, avowed or unavowed— 

A good many are unavowed— 


for President, Vice President, or Senator of the United States, 
or Representative in Congress. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall not extend nor be 
applicable to elective officers. 

He is not an elective officer; he is Postmaster General. 

Mr. HATCH. Read further. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I cannot find what the Senator refers 
to. 
Mr. HATCH. It is there. It says that it shall not apply 
to “officers who are appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and who determine 
policies to be pursued by the United States in its relations 
with foreign powers or in the Nation-wide administration 
of Federal laws,” which would except all members of the 
President’s Cabinet. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I should like to say a 
word to dispel what may be an erroneous impression caused 
by the statement of the Senator from Nebraska: He re- 
ferred to the Senator from New Mexico and also to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, and said they were doing a disservice to 
the bill. That might leave the impression that that was 
intentional. I walked across the Senate Chamber to tell 
the Senator from New Mexico that I hoped he would push 
his measure, but that I thought there was ground for rea- 
sonable difference of opinion as to whether it ought to go on 
the pending bill. I wish to state that publicly now, in order 
to have the record clear, whether or not the amendment 
shall be adopted. 

There is great difference of opinion, and there is ground 

for difference of opinion, as to whether it would hurt the bill 
affecting postmasters. I realize that, but whether or not it 
is adopted, I hope the Senator who has presented the amend- 
ment will push his bill later on, if it is not adopted at this 
time. : 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have listened to what Sena- 
tors have said, and several have come to me and requested 
that I withdraw the amendment and not press it at this time 
on account of what was suggested by the Senator from 
Nebraska. Many want a vote on the amendment, but do not 
want to vote for it as an amendment to a bill of the kind that 
is before us. I wonder if the floor leader would not agree 
that this measure may be taken up for a vote tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am sorry, but I could 
not make that agreement with the Senator now. We have 
discussed the amendment, and we might as well vote on it. 
I will be glad to discuss the matter with the Senator, but I 
cannot enter into that agreement at this time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, would the floor leader be 
willing to have the Senator from New Mexico recognized to 
take up his bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not think it is neces- 
sary for me to agree or not to agree that anyone may be 
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recognized. Any Senator is entitled to the floor who can 
get recognition by the Chair. I prefer not to make any agree- 
ment about it. 

Mr. WALSH. It is proper that the leader should be recog- 
nized to have his program carried out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is the function of a man in the position 
I hold to try to carry out the program of the Senate, 

Mr. WALSH. What we have suggested could be done. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But I do not desire to obligate myself now 
to put this bill on the program, because, frankly, it is not on 
the program. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I may say to the 
Senator from New Mexico that I am very sympathetic with 
his effort to cope with the evils and abuses which he seeks 
to correct by his amendment. I may also publicly state that, 
sympathetic as I am with the general objectives the Senator 
from New Mexico has in mind, I could not vote for the Sena- 
tor’s amendment to be attached to the pending substitute, 
because I feel that under all the circumstances it would 
weaken the substitute in the Senate. 

I wish to make a further appeal, and a public appeal, to the 
Senator not to press his amendment at this time, and I assure 
him that I shall be glad to help with my vote to make his bill 
the unfinished business at the first opportunity. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have sought to cooperate 
with the leadership on this bill since January 1937. I repeat- 
ediy had it up with our former leader, the late Senator from 
Arkansas, Mr. Robinson, and I have discussed it several times 
with the Senator from Kentucky. I do not believe the floor 
leader can say that I have not tried to cooperate. I think he 
will agree that I have tried. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I would not put it exactly that way. The 
Senator has done much more than try to cooperate. He has 
tried to get me to cooperate. 

Mr. HATCH. That is quite correct. I accept the amend- 
ment. That was very well put. 

I am going to withdraw the amendment at this time, but 
I wish to serve notice. I have heard that done many times in 
the Senate of the United States, and I do not know what effect 
it has, but I serve notice that as soon as the consideration of 
the pending bill shall be completed I shall move, provided I 
can secure recognition from the Chair, to make the bill to 
which I have been referring the pending order of business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, as modified, in the nature of a substitute, 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney]. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I ask for the yeas and nays: 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MILLER (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Kentucky. [Mr. 
Locan], If he were present, he would vote “yea”; if I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McNARY (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], He is absent from the Senate on official busi- 
ness. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Austin], who would vote as I shall vote, and 
allow my vote to stand. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] is necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. HILL] 
is detained from the Senate because of illness. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Apams], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Berry], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Drerericu], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Durryl, the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hucues], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Locan], the Senator from California [Mr. McApoo], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mitton], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from Florida IMr. 
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PEPPER], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. ScHwartz], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomas], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRU- 
MAN], and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS] are 
unavoidably detained from the Senate. 

I also announce that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HER- 
RING] is absent on account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—49 
Ashurst George Lodge Schwellenbach 
Barkley Gerry Lonergan ipstead 
Bone Gibson Lundeen Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Gillette McNary Townsend 
Brown, N. H. Glass Maloney Vandenberg 
Bulkley Green Norris Van Nuys 
Byrd Hale Nye Wagner 
Capper Hatch O'Mahoney Walsh 
Caraway Hitchcock Pi Wheeler 
Copeland Holt Pope White 
Davis Johnson, Colo. Radcliffe 
Donahey La Follette 
Frazier Reynolds 

NAYS—20 
Balley Byrnes King Neely 
Bankhead Connally 
Bilbo Ellender McGill Sheppard 
Bulow Guffey McKellar Smathers 
Burke Hayden Minton Smith 

NOT VOTING—27 

Adams Clark Johnson, Calif. Pepper 
Andrews Dieterich Lewis ‘ussell 
Austin Duffy Logan Schwartz 
Berry Harrison McAdoo Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Herring Miller 
Brown, Mich. Hill Milton Tydings 
Chavez Hughes Murray 


So Mr. O’Manoney’s amendment, as modified, in the na- 
ture of a substitute, was agreed to, as follows: 


That postmasters of the first, second, and third classes shall 
hereafter be appointed for a term of 8 years, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate and im- 
prove the civil service of the United States”, approved January 16, 
1883: Provided, That postmasters now may continue to 
serve until the end of their terms, but they shall not acquire a 
classified civil-service status at the expiration of such terms of 
Office. 

The postmasters of the first, second, and third classes shall be 
appointed, reappointed, and promoted within the Postal Service 
in accordance with the provisions of the Civil Service Act and 
rules by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Src. 2. Appointments to positions of postmaster at first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-class post offices shall be made by the reappoint- 
ment and classification, noncompetitively, of the incumbent 
postmaster, or by promotion from within the Postal Service in 
accordance with the provisions of the Civil Service Act and rules, 
or by competitive examination, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Civil Service Act and rules. No person shall be eligible for 
appointment under this section unless such person has actually 
resided within the delivery of the office to which he is appointed, 
or within the city cr town where the same is situated for 1 year 
next preceding the date of such appointment, if the appointment 
is made without competitive examination; or for 1 year preceding 
the date fixed for the close of receipt of applications for examina- 
tion, if the appointment is made after competitive examination. 

Sec. 3. Appointments of acting postmasters in all classes of 
post offices shall be made by the Postmaster General: Provided, 
That acting postmasters shall serve not to exceed 6 months from 
the date of their designation, except that the Postmaster General 
may extend the period of service of any acting postmaster beyond 
such 6 months’ period with the permission of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Sec. 4. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill before the Senate, Senate bill 3022, be 
laid aside, and that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 1531. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I object. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I desire now to make a 
motion. Before doing so, let me state that the purpose of 
the motion is to enable the Senate to adopt the substitute 
which has just been given Senate approval as an amend- 
ment to House bill 1531, known as the Ramspeck bill, which 
is now upon the calendar, so that it may then be sent to 
conference. 

I move that the Senate now proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 1531. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator whether the 
purpose is to change the bill entirely? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; the purpose now is to substitute 
the amendment which we have just adopted for the text of 
the House bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we ought to do that by unanimous 
consent. We have had a fair discussion of the bill. If the 
Senate bill goes over to the House it will not be the Rams- 
peck bill. In courtesy to the House we ought to send that 
bill back, amended as we have amended it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 1531. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 1531) extending the classified civil serv- 
ice to include postmasters of the first, second, and third 
classes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. I now move to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause and substituting in lieu 
thereof the text of Senate bill 3022 as just perfected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
engrossment of the amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill (H. R. 1531) was read the third time and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate 
bill. 3022 is indefinitely postponed. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY subsequently said: Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amendments to House bill 
1531, ask for a conference with the House thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair). 
The Chair will appoint the conferees later. 

SAFEGUARDING OF ELECTIONS 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 847) to prevent the 
use of Federal official patronage in elections and to prohibit 
Federal officeholders from misuse of positions of public trust 
for private and partisan ends. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH]. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a point or order and a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order and the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not think Senators are sure what the 
question is. I ask the Chair to state the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 847, to prevent the 
use of Federal official patronage in elections and to pro- 
hibit Federal officeholders from misuse of positions of pub- 
lic trust for private and partisan ends, which was discussed 
for an hour this afternoon. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). Again re- 
ferring to my pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], not knowing how he would vote, I withheld my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Locan]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Austin], who, if present, would vote in 
the affirmative, and will allow my vote to stand. I do not 
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know how the junior Senator from Kentucky would vote if 
present, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Apams], the Senator from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Barkey], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Brown], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Tlinois [Mr. Drerertcu], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Durry], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HERRING], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Hucues], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Locan], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MALONEY], the Senator from California [Mr. 
McApoo], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mitton], the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Schwakrz], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Smatuers], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas], and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN] are 
necessarily detained from the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I announce that my colleague the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] is detained from the 
Senate on account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Ashurst George King O'Mahoney 
Bilbo Gerry La Follette Pope 
Bridges Gibson e Shipstead 
Bulow Gillette Lonergan Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Glass Lundeen Townsend 
Capper Green McGill Van Nuys 
Caraway Hale Miller Wagner 
Copeland Hatch Neely Walsh 
Davis Hayden Norris Wheeler 
Elender Johnson, Colo Nye White 
NAYS—22 
Bankhead Byrnes McKellar Reynolds 
Barkley Connally Minton Schwellenbach 
Bone Donahey Overton Sheppard 
Brown, N. H. Guffey Pittman Smith 
Bulkley Hitchcock Radcliffe 
Burke Lee Reames 
NOT VOTING—34 

Adams Dieterich Lewis Russell 
Andrews Duffy Logan Schwartz 
Austin Frazier McAdoo Smathers 
Bailey Harrison McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Berry Herring McNary Truman 

orah Hill Maloney Tydings 
Brown, Mich. Holt Milton Vandenberg 
Chavez Hughes Murray 
Clark Johnson, Calif. Pepper 


- So Mr. Hatcn’s motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill (S. 847) to prevent the use of 
Federal official patronage in elections and to prohibit Fed- 
eral officeholders from misuse of positions of public trust for 
private and partisan ends, which has been reported from 
the Committee on the Judicary without amendment. 
AUTHORITY TO CERTAIN COMMITTEES TO FILE REPORTS 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Naval Affairs or the Committee on 
Appropriations be permitted, during the recess of the Senate, 
to file any report which they may have prepared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

AUTHORITY FOR RECEPTION OF MESSAGE AND TO APPOINT 
CONFEREES ON TAX-REVISION BILL 

Mr. BARKLEY. I also ask unanimous consent that the 
President of the Senate may appoint conferees and receive 
any message from the House of Representatives pertaining 
to the tax bill, House bill 9682, during the recess of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 

consideration of executive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 

the consideration of executive business. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair) 
laid before the Senate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported favorably the nomination of William T. Mahoney, 
of Alaska, to be United States marshal for the first division 
of the District of Alaska. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state in order the nominations on the calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
nominations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

That concludes the calendar. 

RECESS TO THURSDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Thursday, 
April 14, 1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


the 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 11 
(legislative day of January 5), 1938 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
GENERAL OFFICER 

Brig. Gen. Lewis Manning Means, Missouri National Guard, 

to be brigadier general, National Guard of the United States. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

James T. Monnier to be postmaster at Demopolis, Ala., in 
place of J. T. Monnier. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 15, 1938. 

Maurice F. Law to be postmaster at Linden, Ala., in place 
of M. F. Law. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 
1938. 

ARKANSAS 

Verna C. Payne to be postmaster at Arkansas City, Ark., 
in place of V. C. Payne. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1938. 

James T. Alderson to be postmaster at Malvern, Ark., in 
place of J. T. Alderson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 2, 1938. 

CALIFORNIA 

Thomas V. Holmes to be postmaster at Duarte, Calif., in 
place of T. V. Holmes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Bertha V. Eaton to be postmaster at Florin, Calif., in place 
of B. V. Eaton. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
5, 1938. 

Mary B. Bradford to be postmaster at Galt, Calif., in place 
of M. B. Bradford. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
20, 1938. 

Ada E. Bradley to be postmaster at Gustine, Calif., in place 
of A. E. Bradley. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
5, 1938. 


1938 


Genevieve Frahm to be postmaster at Palmdale, Calif., in 
place of Genevieve Frahm. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 5, 1938. 

Ryland M. Gorham to be postmaster at Palm Springs, 
Calif., in place of R. M. Gorham. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 20, 1938. 

Mabel B. Mosgrove to be postmaster at Perris, Calif., in 
place of M. B. Mosgrove. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Leslie J. Thomas to be postmaster at Richmond, Calif., in 
place of L. J. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

William W. R. Reeves to be postmaster at Suisun City, 
Calif., in place of W. W. R. Reeves. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 20, 1938. 

E. Louise Holmquist to be postmaster at Tarzana, Calif., 
in place of E. L. Holmquist. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 5, 1938. 

COLORADO 

Harry M. Katherman to be postmaster at Aurora, Colo., in 
place of H. M. Katherman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 9, 1938. 

Walton T. Day to be postmaster at Byers, Colo., in place 
of W. T. Day. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 1938. 

Ralph E. Vincent to be postmaster at Otis, Colo., in place 
of R. E. Vincent. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 
1938. 

CONNECTICUT 

Florence W. Latham to be postmaster at Eastford, Conn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Matthew F. Geary to be postmaster at Uncasville, Conn., 
in place of M. F. Geary. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 5, 1938. 

GEORGIA 

Robert H. Manson to be postmaster at Darien, Ga., in place 
of R. H. Manson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
30, 1938. 

Mary V. Lynch to be postmaster at Fort Screven, Ga., in 
place of M. V. Lynch. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 30, 1938. 

Rushin Watkins to be postmaster at Reidsville, Ga., in 
place of Rushin Watkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1938. 

Susie M. Lunsford to be postmaster at Smithville, Ga., in 
place of S. M. Lunsford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1938. 

Myrtle Louise Walker to be postmaster at Soperton, Ga., in 
place of M. L. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1938. ‘ 

Victor L. Howe to be postmaster at Tallapoosa, Ga., in 
place of V. L. Howe. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938. 

. HAWAII 

John D. Lewis, Jr., to be postmaster at Kaunakakai, 
Hawaii, in place of H. K. Pali. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 10, 1938. 

IDAHO 

George Alley to be postmaster at Bancroft, Idaho, in place 
of George Alley. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
15, 1938. 

Claude Ballard to be postmaster at Fairfield, Idaho, in 
place of Claude Ballard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1938. 

Frank M. Heistand to be postmaster at Hazelton, Idaho, 
in place of F. M. Heistand. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1938. 

Homer W. Woodall to be postmaster at Soda Springs, 
Idaho, in place of H. W. Woodall. Incumbent's commission 
expired February 10, 1938. 

ILLINOIS 

John G. Rehwald to be postmaster at Altamont, III., in 
place of J. G. Rehwald. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 
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Daniel E. Sexton to be postmaster at Carlinville, IN., in 
place of D. E. Sexton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1938. 

Ira W. Cawood to be postmaster at Flat Rock, II., in 
place of I. W. Cawood. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 2, 1938. 

Emily M. Cole to be postmaster at Glenview, III., in place 
9 M. Cole. Incumbent's commission expired April 4, 

Pearl W. Blackwelder to be postmaster at Litchfield, II., 
in place of P. W. Blackwelder. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 31, 1938. 

Thomas L. Roark to be postmaster at Macomb, II., in 
place of T. L. Roark. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

Emil A. Rahm to be postmaster at Staunton, II., in place 
of E. A. Rahm. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
15, 1938. 

INDIANA 


Jennette R. Winkelmann to be postmaster at Austin, Ind., 
in place of J. R. Winkelmann. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 10, 1938. 

George W. Purcell to be postmaster at Bloomington, Ind., 
in place of G. W. Purcell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 

Roy R. Roudebush to be postmaster at Greenfield, Ind., 
in place of J. F. Mitchell, Jr., resigned. 

Charles L. Wolford to be postmaster at Linton, Ind., in 
place of C. L. Wolford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 2, 1938. 

Lueldo R. Davis to be postmaster at Marengo, Ind., in 
place of L. R. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 15, 1938. 

Charles Lebo to be postmaster at Winamac, Ind., in place 
of Charles Lebo. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
28, 1938. 

IOWA 


George Ritz to be postmaster at Rockwell City, Iowa, in 
place of George Ritz. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 14, 1938. 

KENTUCKY 

Marie C. Hagan to be postmaster at. New Haven, Ky., in 
place of M. C. Hagan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1938. 

LOUISIANA 

Albert C. Locke to be postmaster at Marthaville, La., in 
place of A. C. Locke. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 22, 1938. ¢ 

William S. Montgomery to be postmaster at Saline, La., in 
place of W. S. Montgomery. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 22, 1938. 

Elias C. Leone to be postmaster at Zwolle, La., in place of 
E. C. Leone. Incumbent’s commission expired February 22, 
1938. 

MAINE 

George I. McIntosh to be postmaster at Lisbon Falls, Maine, 
in place of G. I. McIntosh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1938. 

Edna M. Ellis to be postmaster at North Anson, Maine, in 
place of E. M. Ellis. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 30, 1938. 

Leo M. Cyr to be postmaster at Rockwood, Maine, in place 
of L. M. Cyr. Incumbent’s commission expired February 15, 
1938. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Thomas L. White to be postmaster at Northboro, Mass., in 
place of T. L. White. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
2, 1938. 

Felix A. Dalmas to be postmaster at Wellficet, Mass., in 
place of D. L. Gates, resigned. 

` MICHIGAN 

Charles W. Tallant to be postmaster at Shelby, Mich., in 
place of C. W. Tallant. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 30, 1938. 
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MINNESOTA 

Edward C. Ellertson to be postmaster at Gully, Minn., in 
place of E. C. Ellertson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

Arvid J. Lindgren to be postmaster at Orr, Minn., in place 
of A. J. Lindgren. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
31, 1938. 

Charles D. Dempsey to be postmaster at St. Peter, Minn., in 
place of C. D. Dempsey. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 12, 1938. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Ivy G. Hill to be postmaster at Cleveland, Miss., in place 
of I, G. Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired February 15, 
1938. 

Fletcher H. Womack to be postmaster at Crenshaw, Miss., 
in place of F. H. Womack. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1938. 

Joseph W. George to be postmaster at Greenwood, Miss., in 
place of J. W. George. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 10, 1938. 

George D. Pylant to be postmaster at Purvis, Miss., in place 
of G. D. Pylant. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1938. 

Lillie B. Carr to be postmaster at Sumner, Miss., in place of 
L. B. Carr. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1938. 

MISSOURI 

Ralph R. Breckenridge to be postmaster at Bosworth, Mo., 
in place of R. R. Breckenridge. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 10, 1938. 

Kenneth C. Patton to be postmaster at Clarksville, Mo., in 
place of K. C. Patton. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 10, 1938. 

Ernest A. Hisle to be postmaster at Miami, Mo., in place of 
E. A. Hisle. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
1938. 

Harry F. Yeager to be postmaster at New London, Mo., in 
place of H. F. Yeager. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 10, 1938. 

Alexander Rankin to be postmaster at Tarkio, Mo., in place 
of Alexander Rankin. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 10, 1938. 

NEBRASKA 

Louis C. Kuster to be postmaster at Tecumseh, Nebr., in 
place of L. C. Kuster. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 15, 1938. 

NEW JERSEY 

Tobias V. Chieffo to be postmaster at Cliffside Park, N, J., 
in place of T. V. Chieffo. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 10, 1936. 

James Bennett Cooper to be postmaster at Dover, N. J., in 
place of A. J. Kaiser, deceased. 

Ella M. Fables to be postmaster at Whippany, N. J., in 
Place of E. M. Fables. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 31, 1938. 

NEW MEXICO 

Joseph Q. Welch to be postmaster at Dawson, N. Mex., in 
place of J. Q. Welch. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 15, 1938. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Roberts H. Jernigan to be postmaster at Ahoskie, N. C., in 
Place of R. H. Jernigan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 10, 1938. 

OHIO 

Francis J. Daubel to be postmaster at Fremont, Ohio, in 
place of F. J. Daubel. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
4, 1938. 

OKLAHOMA 

Berry M. Crosby to be postmaster at Bixby, Okla., in place 
of B. M. Crosby. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 
1938. 
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Ralph D. Kester to be postmaster at Enid, Okla., in place 
of J. L. Beckham, resigned. 

Debra E. Grubbs to be postmaster at Jenks, Okla., in place 
of D. E. Grubbs. Incumbent’s commission expired March 7, 
1938. 

Brooke L. Wallace to be postmaster at Wayne, Okla., in 
place of B. L. Wallace. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 7, 1938. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Swiler M. Zeigler to be postmaster at Wellsville, Pa., in 
place of S. M. Zeigler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1938. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mary Ellen Seibert to be postmaster at Edgewold, S. C., in 
place of M. E. Seibert. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 6, 1938, 

Pretto H. White to be postmaster at Ehrhardt, S. C., in 
place of P. H. White. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 6, 1938. 

Luther C. Davis to be postmaster at Georgetown, S. C., in 
place of L. C. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938. 

John A. Howell to be postmaster at St. George, S. C., in 
place of J. A. Howell. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
6, 1938. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

John E. Dunn to be postmaster at Elkton, S. Dak., in place 
of J. E. Dunn. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 
1938. 

TEXAS 

Anathalie Boyd to be postmaster at Ingleside, Tex., in 
place of A. J. Wigley, resigned. 

Margaret E. Lasseter to be postmaster at Westbrook, Tex., 
in place of M. E. Lasseter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1938. : 

VERMONT 

Anson S. Hawkins to be postmaster at South Shaftsbury, 
Vt., in place of A. S. Hawkins. Incumbent's commission 
expired January 31, 1938. 

VIRGINIA 

M. Estes Cocke to be postmaster at Hollins College, Va., in 

place of J. A. Turner, deceased. 
‘WASHINGTON 
Pearl B. Burrill to be postmaster at Snoqualmie Falls, 


Wash., in place of P. B. Burrill Incumbent's commission 
expired January 30, 1938. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Dorothy N. Webb to be postmaster at Kingston, W. Va., in 
place of J. A. Rowan, resigned. ; 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 11 
Qegislative day of January 5), 1938 
POSTMASTERS 
MISSOURI 

Nat M. Snider, Cape Girardeau. 
Elizabeth Farnan, Clyde. 
Ora Lee Dean, Dearborn. 
Joseph F. Hargis, Downing. 
Lawrence W. Bartee, Holt. 
Martin E. Gardner, Koch. 
Theodore G. Robinson, Maryville. 
Earl F. Wiek, Rich Hill. 
Gertrude R. Maupin, Watson. 


NEBRASKA 
George L. Jordan, Clarks. 
Richard H. Schwedhelm, Westpoint. 
John Q. Kirkman, Wood Lake. 


1938 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Sarah J. Moore, Alstead. 
Carrie B. Ware, Hancock. 
Charles Myers, Jaffrey. 
Harriette H. Hinman, North Stratford. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Handy C. Allred, Alamance. 
Erastus B. Huffine, Elon College. 
Nathan W. LeGrand, Hamlet. 
Hugh M. McArn, Laurinburg. 

N. Hunt Gwyn, Lenoir. 

James C. Reins, North Wilkesboro. 
Carl L. Williamson, Raleigh. 
James H. Howell, Waynesville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MONDAY, APRIL 11, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who alone gavest us the breath of life and 
alone canst keep alive in us the holy desires Thou dost im- 
part, we beseech Thee for Thy compassion’s sake to sanctify 
all our thoughts and endeavors that we may neither begin 
an action without a pure intention nor continue it without 
Thy blessing. Grant that having the eyes of the mind opened 
to behold things invisible and unseen, we may in heart be 
inspired by Thy wisdom and in work be upheld by Thy 
„strength and in the end be accepted of Thee as Thy faithful 
servants, In Thy light may we see light and in the straight 
path may we not stumble. At the close of the day, the Lord 
lift upon us the light of His countenance and give us peace. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, April 8, 1938, 
was read and approved. 

SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Sundry messages in writing from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed the House that 
on the following dates the President approved and signed 
a joint resolution and bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

On April 8, 1938: p 

H. J. Res. 567. Joint resolution to authorize and request the 
President of the United States to invite the International 
Seed Testing Association to hold its ninth congress in the 
United States in 1940 and to invite foreign countries to par- 
ticipate in that congress; and also to provide for participa- 
tion by the United States in that congress; 

H. R. 592. An act for the relief of E. A. Caylor; 

H. R. 842. An act for the relief of Theodore Bedard, Jr.; 

H. R.3204. An act for the relief of F. E. Booth Co.; 

H.R. 3757. An act for the relief of Relie Dodgen and Anah 
Webb Lavery; 

H. R. 5921. An act for the relief of the Board of County 
Commissioners of St. Johns County, Fla.; 

H. R. 6473. An act for the relief of Paul H. Brinson; 

H. R. 6981. An act for the relief of Frank M. Gilbert; 

H. R. 6999. An act for the relief of Artemisia Grant; 

H. R. 7277. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
refer the claim of the Menominee Tribe of Indians to the 
Court of Claims with the absolute right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States,” approved September 3, 
1935; and 

H. R. 7676. An act for the relief of the Complete Machinery 
& Equipment Co., Inc., and others. 

On April 9, 1938: 

H. R. 3253. An act for the relief of John Fitzgerald and 
J. R. Harper; 

H. R. 3786. An act providing for the allocation of net rey- 
enues of the Shoshone power plant of the Shoshone reclama- 
tion project in Wyoming; 
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H. R. 8654. An act to amend the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to convey to the city 
of Wilmington, N. C., Marine Hospital Reservation,” being 
chapter 93, United States Statutes at Large, volume 42, part 
1, page 1260, approved February 17, 1923; 

H. R. 8817. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction of a Federal reclamation project 
to furnish a water supply for the lands of the Arch Hurley 
Conservancy District in New Mexico,” approved August 2, 
1937 (Public, No. 241); and 

H. R. 9418. An act to amend an act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to convey to the 
Board of Education of New Hanover County, N. C., a portion 
of marine-hospital reservation, not needed for marine- 
hospital purposes,” approved July 10, 1912 (37 Stat. 191). 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed without amend- 
ment to a concurrent resolution of the House of the following 
title: 

H. Con. Res. 47. Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
printing of the Notes to the Rules of Civil Procedure for the 
District Courts of the United States as a House document and 
providing for additional copies thereof for the use of the 
House and Senate document rooms. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 7158. An act to except yachts, tugs, towboats, and 
unrigged vesels from certain provisions of the act of June 
25, 1936, as amended. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 

Mr. DOCKWEILER, from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported the bill (H. R. 10216) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2128), which was read a first and second time and, with 
the accompanying report, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of order on the bill. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and ta include 
therein a radio address I made Saturday night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from. Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


RECIPROCAL~TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH CANADA 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information is now holding hearings, preceding negotiations 
of a new trade agreement with the Government of Canada, 
which will replace the existing agreement, effective since 
January 1936. The list of products to be considered contains 
several of first-rate importance to the people of Oregon, 
among them cattle, lamb, lumber of Douglas fir or western 
hemlock, cherries, both fresh and prepared, grass seeds, and 
other forage-crop seeds. Organizations of those engaged in 
the production of these articles have studied the results of 
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the agreement of 1935, prepared briefs setting forth experi- 
ence under the agreement, and offered suggestions for the 
protection of American producers. These considerations are 
now being urged here in Washington by our citizens and their 
representatives in Congress. 

The Government has issued studies of the trade of the 
United States and Canada, based on the completed figures for 
the year 1936 and preliminary data for 1937. ‘These state- 
ments must be read in order to survey the results intelli- 
gently. The summary for 1936 notes continued expansion of 
trade between the two countries. I quote: 

Canadian imports from the United States reached a total of 
$370,000,000 in 1936, representing an increase of more than $57,- 
000,000 over 1935. United States imports from Canada rose to 
$378,000,000 in 1936 from $286,000,000 in 1935, an increase of $92,- 
000,000 over 1935. During 1936 Canadian imports from 
the United States showed a gain of 18 percent over 1935, as com- 
pared with an increase of 12 percent in imports from all other 
countries. The United States, on the other hand, took 32 percent 
more goods (in value) from Canada in 1936 than in 1935, while 
imports from all other countries were only 17 percent larger, 
Thus it is to be assumed that the agreement has been one of the 
factors which enabled each country to improve its relative position 
as a supplier of the other country’s market. 

Imports of cattle from Canada during 1936 aggregated 234,063 
head, compared with 112,720 head during 1935, although total 
cattle imports from all countries increased by a much smaller 
amount, entries from Mexico having declined sharply. Imports 
from all countries of beef cattle w 700 pounds or more 
each, the most important class on which the duty was reduced, 
were equivalent to 14 percent of federally inspected domestic 
slaughter of cattle (excluding calves); imports of this class of 
cattle come largely from Canada. 


I also desire to quote the comment of the Department of 
Commerce on the trade with Canada during 1937: 

Total exports, including reexports, to Canada were valued at 
$509,508,000 in 1937, an increase of $125,000,000, or 33 percent, over 
1936. * + Automobiles, including parts and accessories, the 
largest item in value among our exports to Canada, were valued 
at approximately fifty and seven-tenths million dollars in 1937, 
compared with thirty-seven and eight-tenths million dollars in 
1936. Exports of agricultural machinery and implements likewise 
showed a substantial increase from over eleven and two-tenths 
million dollars in 1936 to eighteen and seven-tenths million dol- 
lars in 1937. Equally large or larger relative increases over 1936 
Occurred in exports of a number of other machinery products 
with the result that the total for the entire group of machinery 
and vehicles exports increased from a value of ninety-four and 
four-tenths million dollars in 1936 to one hundred and thirty-nine 
and six-tenths million dollars in 1937. 

Imports on edible animals and products increased from a value 
of twenty-eight and four-tenths million dollars in 1936 to thirty- 
five and six-tenths million dollars, chiefly as a result of the larger 
value of imports of cattle in 1937. 

It is clear that the increased amounts paid for Canadian 
cattle have been taken from the pockets of American live- 
stock producers. I therefore desire to discuss this matter as 
related to the administration of the reciprocal tariff agree- 
ments and to set forth also the necessities of our other pro- 
ducers for fair and just consideration in connection with the 
new Canadian agreement. In the light of official statements 
just quoted it would seem that agriculture has indeed been 
sacrificed for the benefit of industry. 

What I particularly desire first to do is to impress upon 
my colleagues a definite point of view different from that 
which appears to me to create the mental atmosphere in 
which the members of the Committee on Reciprocity Infor- 
mation live and work. This matter of point of view is 
really applicable to each of the specific items in the pro- 
posed negotiations with Canada. I have somewhat wearied 
of the bended-knee posture which westerners have been ex- 
pected to assume in our National Capital. It is not natural 
to us—in fact, it is becoming distasteful to the point of 
rebellion. Just now, for instance, the hop growers of Ore- 
gon are obliged to beg the brewers of the Middle West to 
allow them to grow and market hops and make marketing 
agreements, and we are told that we cannot get a bill 
through Congress unless these concessions are made. There 
are no hops in my district, but Oregon is a great hop-grow- 
ing State and I am interested in the whole State, so I use 
this as an illustration. 

It has seemed advisable to urge upon the members of the 
committee some consideration for a section of our country 
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which is almost wholly dependent upon agriculture and the 
industries growing out of natural resources, such as lumber 
and fisheries. We almost border on parts of Canada, having 
about the same conditions and the same products. We are 
far from the great markets of the country. We are unable 
as yet to substitute the mechanized and monopolistic indus- 
tries for industries based upon our natural resources, like 
lumber, and our agricultural products, like livestock, which 
I wish to discuss. 

Among the discoveries in regard to our national life which 
I have made during my 5 years in Washington, none has 
caused me more concern than the strong and apparently 
continued growth of sectionalism. I find sectional influ- 
ences potent not only in Congress, but in the Departments, 
and I think I find them influencing the thought, opinions, 
and decisions of those before whom trade-agreement mat- 
ters are argued. I do not believe the members of the Com- 
mittee on Reciprocity Information consciously yield to this 
pressure, but their opinions are formed by their day-by-day 
associations with the business people of the Atlantic border, 
by the newspapers they read, and by the impressive eastern 
groups which may easily appear before them for the pur- 
pose of representing public opinion. It seems to me to be 
a provincialism which is an actual threat to our national 
welfare, and the only cure is strong and urgent representa- 
tion of minorities. We of the Pacific Northwest are 3,000 
miles from the seat of government. Our people cannot 
come here in masses. Our interests cannot always be heard, 
even through the defense organizations set up here in Wash- 
ington as a result of the Reciprocal Tariff Act. Our States 
are thinly populated and we have but few votes in the 
House. Those who make up the Government do not always, 
know our needs, our agricultural and business worlds, nor 
the problems of developing a relatively new territory which 
is struggling to establish agricultural and other industries, 

The Pacific Northwest and the far West are forced to pro- 
tect themselves from unjust discrimination in decisions 
affecting our economic life. The banking domination of the 
Atlantic border is an ever-present fear and threat. I under- 
stand that the South has this same feeling and this same 
fear, but it has more votes and it has political unity, which 
we lack. Approximately 60 percent of the area of Oregon is 
in the public domain, and therefore not taxable. The situa- 
tion was well pictured in an article in Harper’s Magazine in 
August 1934, The West: A Plundered Province, from which I 
quote: 

In the West ne one has ever been able to borrow money or make 
a shipment or set a price except at the discretion of a board of 
directors in the East whose only interest was to sequester west- 
ern property as an accessory of another section’s finance. * * * 
All its [the West's] resources were drained off through the per- 
fectly engineered gutters of a system designed to flow eastward. 
It may be empire building. The westerner may be excused if it 
has looked to him like simple plunder, 

Just now school districts in Oregon are without funds for 
the education of children because wildlife enthusiasts of 
the East insist upon removing Oregon ranches from the 
tax rolls for the propagation of deer and antelope instead 
of cattle. No fit compensation has been offered our coun- 
ties thus penalized by the Federal Government. And may 
I suggest also that a very competent study of section- 
alism has been made by Prof. Walter Prescott Webb, of the 
University of Texas? His book entitled “Divided We Stand” 
is a review of the economic results of sectional control which 
is of first importance to those to whom our appeals must be 
made. I cannot leave this reference to the evils of sec- 
tionalism from which we suffer without recommending for 
your enlightenment and pleasure two maps which most 
graphically illustrate my argument—Daniel K. Wallingford’s 
clever pictures, A New Yorker’s Idea of the United States 
and a Bostonian’s idea of the same. 

Just now the far West is threatened by the populous East 
and Midwest with the passage of the Pettengill bill repealing 
the long-and-short-haul clause of the Commerce Act of 1920. 
This would be disastrous to the shippers of the interior. The 
recent rate decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion further penalized western farmers. Since the Govern- 
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ment has a proposed Canadian agreement under hand, I 
wish to call to your attention the fact that a Canadian 
wheat grower can ship his wheat 1,500 miles and put it in the 
warehouse for 15 cents a bushel. I must pay 21 cents for 
the same service for 300 miles, and if I would bring my 
wheat to the markets of the Midwest, it would cost me over 
40 cents a bushel for rail transportation. I cite these cir- 
cumstances to give an understanding of some of the difi- 
culties under which we of the coast labor; and now we 
wonder whether we will be further penalized by injustice in 
the new trade agreement with Canada. 

The Pacific Northwest must depend upon the markets of 
the more populous States. We must have our home markets 
reserved for the American farmer or we shall be driven into 
financial disaster. We are naturally democratic, and we 
have our share of idealists, but the idealism of the recipro- 
cal-trade program has given way under practice to bitter 
resentment caused by decisions on certain commodities now 
again under consideration. I do not wish to be put into 
the position of making greedy demands just because some 
other section has been favored above our section, but I do 
wish to make strong and clear the fact that the newer 
sections of this country, still in the process of development, 
must be granted some of the privileges which have made of 
the infant industries of the East such lusty and domineering 
giants. 5 

Forced to defend our interests, many of our citizens have 
made the expensive trip to Washington to appear before the 
committee and numerous briefs have been filed setting forth 
in detail the facts in regard to certain products. of the Pacific 
Northwest, the experiences under the former trade agreement 
with Canada, and the opinions of our people as to proper 
trade negotiations with our Canadian neighbors. I would 
most certainly welcome expansion of trade as reported by the 
Department of State in May 1927, at the end of the first year 
of the Canadian agreement, if not too costly to a few groups. 
That report, already quoted, reveals that the trade with Can- 
ada was most profitable to the industrial East and most costly 
to the agricultural West. We are at the moment particu- 
larly interested in livestock, especially cattle, and in lumber, 
cherries, seeds, and dairy products. 

CATTLE IMPORTATIONS 

An enlightening brief on this subject was prepared by the 
American National Livestock Association. It is based on the 
statistical facts and arrives at the conclusion: (1) That the 
present duties on cattle and cattle products are insufficient 
adequately to protect American cattle producers; (2) adjust- 
ment in the livestock industry is difficult because it does not 
consist of factories which can be shut down with employees 
dismissed when demand ceases; (3) cattle feeders are losing 
heavily and current demand is insufficient to absorb the offer- 
ings, except at ruinous prices; (4) new lowering of the tariff, 
with increased imports resulting therefrom, will be disastrous 
to the livestock industry. 

I am aware of many of the speeches and statements of 
representatives of the State Department assuming to prove 
that the importation of beef cattle from Canada has not 
been a factor of importance in the recent decline of cattle 
prices in the United States. I agree that there has been a 
decline in consumer demand for meats and that unjustifiably 
high retail prices, never properly handled by the Government, 
have further decreased the demand. 

As representative of a district greatly dependent on the live- 
stock industry, I vigorously and strongly protest any reduc- 
tion in the tariff on cattle from Canada. Under the recip- 
rocal trade agreement of 1935, the Northwest, including my 
own State of Oregon, lost heavily by such imports. It was 
not the large number of cattle that crossed the line to be sold 
in competition with our cattle but the fact that they could 
and did come into the markets at all which created the 
trouble. In the Northwest, as well as the Southwest, we 
produce a large number of feeders which are sold through the 
Denver and river markets to the feeders of the Central States. 
The producers of fat cattle are obliged to sell the finished 
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product in a closely controlled market where the buyers, 
representing the big packing houses, take every advantage 
to beat down the price. When our thin cattle come out of 
the Northwest and go to the river markets, they, too, have to 
be sold in a closely controlled market, and then it is to the 
packers’ interests to beat down the price of these feeders so 
that they can go into the feed yards at just as low a price as 
possible. The special injustice of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment of 1935 was the fact that the only reduction made in 
the tariff on cattle was in feeder cattle—a discrimination in 
the interests of eastern feeders. There was no reduction in 
fat cattle or the finished product. It particularly discrimi- 
nated against the man who raised the steer calf and carried 
him to the age when the eastern feeder wanted him for his 
feed yard. 

At one time when grass was free and taxes and expenses 
were light, the raiser of calves in the Northwest made some 
money. But now it takes close management and very hard 
work to leave a margin from year to year in the production 
of feeder cattle in the Northwest. It seems most unjust to 
my people, that after suffering as we did from the trade 
treaty of 1935, those in authority in the National Capital 
should again be willing to open up the gates and let the thin 
cattle of Canada come in to beat down further the price of a 
product which is our mainstay. When a hundred cars—or 
even 10 cars—come unexpectedly from the north, beyond the 
line, into a market like Denver, Omaha, Minneapolis, the 
news flies through the stockyards. Often a hundred cars 
came into certain markets in a single day. At once the buy- 
ers take advantage of the situation. Prices fall with a thud. 
Under such conditions, the market at once becomes a buyers’ 
market. 

Those who seek to justify reduction in the tariff on Cana- 
dian cattle cite the following table: 


Cattle imported into the United States 


And then they point out the fact that we have in the 
United States more than sixty-five millions of cattle of all 
kinds, In the next breath they add that the importation is 
so small—less than 1 percent of our total in any year, and 
only about 3 percent of the marketed cattle. Then the 
apologists loudly proclaim no harm can come to the Ameri- 
can producer because the amount is so small. 

It does not take much poison to kill a man nor an animal. 
It does not take a large imported quantity to take the cream 
off the market. Consider a market like Portland, Oreg., that 
can absorb only about 5,000 cattle a month. On Monday, 
bring into that market 50 cars or 1,250 cattle.. The market 


-is ruined for many weeks, as far as a sellers’ market is con- 


cerned. It is not the numbers, but the surplus that makes 
the trouble. 

The idealism of the most-favored-nation treaty appeals to 
the dreamer, and those who want to make this old world 
over by trade agreements, prevent wars, wipe out yellow 
fever, stop the spread of communism—in fact, to listen to 
their story of their most-favored-nation treaties, you would 
think the whole of civilization is bound up in that idea. To 
the hard-headed cattle raiser it seems just folly. 

The treaty-making power drives a bargain with Canada, 
and for certain concessions that Canada makes, it lowers 
the tariff on our feeder cattle. Then under this most- 
favored-nation clause, every advantage we have given Can- 
ada must apply to Mexico, New Zealand, Australia, Argen- 
tina. These other nations give nothing in return for the 
privileges thus bestowed. 

The American markets are the finest markets in all the 
world. We have the highest standard of living. Why lose 
all this just for the sake of buying in foreign markets? Why 
buy Argentine canned beef or Canadian cattle when we 
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have the grass, the feed, and everything to raise them our- 
selves? Just to be good fellows? Pretty in theory, but not 
practical. The American cattleman is entitled to the Amer- 
ican markets up to the point of a monopoly. It took the 
courage out of many a western pioneer when the agreement 
was made with Canada in 1935. That agreement took at 
least 1 cent off the average price of cattle throughout the 
mountain region, a total that amounted to several millions, 
often making it impossible for the cattleman to pay interest 
upon his mortgage and to meet taxes. 
LAMBS 

The National Wool Growers have set forth the conditions 
in a brief on this subject. The facts are that reduction of the 
present rate of duty would not be justified. Production has 
outrun demand. Sheep are heavily mortgaged. The sheep- 
men face bankruptcy if prices are further lowered. Canada 
has no need for export trade in mutton and lambs. A rela- 
tively small Canadian supply thrown on our markets would 
arrive at the most difficult season for our producers, coincid- 
ing with the peak marketing of domestic production, and 
would lower the prices. J 

LUMBER 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has made a very 
complete statement on the lumber trade in relation to nego- 
tiations with Great Britain and Canada. It is in itself such 
a big subject that I shall not here enter into it, except to urge 
its importance to our section and to call attention to a point 
brought out in the brief. I quote: 

The competitive relationships between sawmills in the Douglas- 
fir region of British Columbia and the Douglas-fir region of Wash- 
ington and Oregon are necessarily involved in these trade analyses. 
The similarity in timber, in manufacturing plants, in products, 
und in tidewater location has made these two areas natural com- 
petitors in lumber trade the world over. 

Our forest industry employs 65 percent of all labor in 
industry and 35 percent of our total labor. 


POULTRY 


The Pacific Cooperative Poultry Producers have stated 
the essentials of this subject. We have a surplus egg produc- 
tion. The price is already so low as to preclude a living wage 
to a large class of workers. Government purchases have 
been necessary, and the Government must again probably 
enter the market in order to stabilize it. Many low-income 
farm families are dependent on the prices of eggs, which 
should not be lowered through any treaty. 

CHERRIES 

An excellent brief on this subject has been filed by the 
Northwest Associated Cherry Growers. It is therein set forth 
that adequate concessions have already been granted to 
France, and no further consideration should be given the 
cherry paragraph until the agreement with France is again 
taken up, or until negotiations are begun with Italy. Any 
further concession to Canada would not be the means of 


helping the basic industry of Canada. It would be a con- 


cession to the processing industry utilizing Italian cherries, 

Cherries are an important Oregon crop. Reduction in the 
tariff on prepared or preserved cherries will have disastrous 
effect on the livelihood of Oregon orchardists who have, 
through hard years, struggled to produce this specialty crop 
and develop methods and processes of preserving and brining 
made necessary because of the difficulty of marketing all the 
fresh cherries. The domestic supply is now more than ade- 
quate. If new material reduction is made under the Cana- 
dian treaty, prepared cherries will also be sent us from 
France, Italy, and Latvia. The French trade agreement 
made the maximum cut in the ad valorem duty. I am told 
France supplies 95 to 99 percent of the prepared and pre- 
served cherries governed by the paragraph to be under nego- 
tiation in the Canadian agreement. 

The European countries mentioned above very much de- 
sire for their cherry industry an outlet such as our market 
affords. It would certainly seem extremely unwise to per- 
mit Italy now to use a reduction being sought for another 
country. Canadian cherry growers are our next-door neigh- 
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bors in British Columbia. Foreign competition will affect 
our growers and laborers. 
SEEDS 

I note in the list of products to be considered grass seeds 
and other forage-crop seeds. This is something which 
vitally interests us in Oregon because the great wheat sur- 
plus is forcing lands into other crops, one of the most im- 
portant of which is the production of seed. The Govern- 
ment is now obliged to spend money absorbing the surplus 
wheat crop of the Pacific Northwest in order to protect its 
farmers from bankruptcy. The most advantageous thing it 
can do for them is to make it possible to grow substitute 
crops profitably. Part of our wheatlands are ideally suited 
to the production of most of the seeds listed for considera- 
tion during these negotiations. 

Concessions on clover and alfalfa seeds cost Oregon grow- 
ers over $175,000 on the 1936 crops. Prospects in Oregon 
and the Nation are for a large crop in 1938. This will 
mean reduced prices, and points to the necessity for a re- 
turn to protection of those seed crops. 

Oregon has also developed a bentgrass-seed industry, sup- 
plying approximately 85 percent of the seed used in the 
United States, and it is a seed of high quality. The market 
is sensitive and small lots imported may break the price. 
No concession should be made on this commodity, the mar- 
ket for which can be completely supplied by our own 
farmers. 

Our Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station is doing ex- 
ceedingly valuable work on seed production and is making 
the greatest effort to develop this industry for the salvation 
of the landowners in the wheat region. The Oregon seed 
industry is participated in by 12,000 farmers, using approxi- 
mately 150,000 acres. Every protection possible under the 
law should be given this infant industry. 

CONCLUSION 

We of the west coast are not asking consideration for 
monopolistic industry, but we do desire protection for thou- 
sands of small operators, chiefiy those using the land. 
These farmers have been oppressed by high taxes, unrea- 
sonable interest rates, and exorbitant transportation charges, 
The far West asks to be allowed to work out its destiny 
unhampered by difficult competitive conditions fixed by a 
remote governmental agency. Because of sad experience 
under trade agreements our people have come to look upon 
Government with fear and resentment. This is unsafe in 
a democracy. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Lea] I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and its subcommittee may be permitted to sit during the 
sessions of the House the remainder of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a radio address made by me yesterday at Syracuse, 
N. Y., on national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
an address made by the Assistant Secretary of War in Wash- 
ington last week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one moment. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it is stated on good authority 
that the President expects to request of Congress an addi- 
tional appropriation of three to four billion dollars for the 
purpose of relief in order that he might continue to prime 
the pump and continue his building program under the 
W. P. A. 

It does seem to me as a Member of Congress that the 
statement made by the President, “We planned it that way,” 
shows his inability to cope with the dreadful situation in 
which America finds herself today. After 5 years of this 
administration squandering the taxpayers’ money, Mr. Roose- 
velt has been given by Congress over $19,000,000,000 more 
to spend than the Federal Treasury has received from 
taxes—the greatest amount of money ever given to any three 
Presidents in peacetime. 

To April 8 he has created a deficit of $37,557,622,680.75, 
more than ten billion higher than our deficit at the end of 
the World War. When he took office there were 12,000,000 
people out of work. Today we have thirteen and a half mil- 
lion people unemployed. The sloppy political boondoggling 
with human misery and other people’s money should stop and 
stop at once. None of us wishes to see suffering in this 
country, but relief should be returned to the States, and 
without any delay. If this dreadful waste and spending con- 
tinues we are only approaching the most dreadful time to come. 
He should see that; Congress should see it and take imme- 
diate action. This administration is like the swarm of west- 
ern grasshoppers that clean up everything and everybody 
they come in contact with. They have lots of action and 
poor direction. f 

Congress should take note of the great powers given the 
President and assume the responsibilities that belong to 
Congress, and do so at once. 

Mr, Speaker and Members of the House, I am going to 
make 10 recommendations that should be followed at once. 
Then if we adjourn to our respective homes in 3 or 4 weeks 
and permit the men and women of America to go ahead 
under the privileges and freedom that our Constitution has 
guaranteed to them, within 6 months every man on relief 
will have a job: 

First. Change the Wagner Act so that employer and em- 
ployee have the same rights, privileges, and assume the same 
responsibility. Under this act see that the N. L. R. B. is 
composed of men who will render honest, just decisions, in 
order that business in this country may regain confidence 
in our Government. 

Second, Change the reciprocal-trade agreements to pro- 
hibit the influx of farm products coming to our shores, as 
well as ‘manufactured articles. Keep the American market 
for American labor, American products, the American farmer 
and manufacturer. 

Third. Place all forms of transportation under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in order that they have equal 
rights and assume their burden of expense. With the com- 
petition between trucks on the highway and the railroads, 
steps should be taken to see that one does not wreck the 
other. 

Fourth, Approve the tax bill the Senate just adopted, 
especially the elimination of the undistributed-profits tax. 

Fifth. Recognize at once that the capitalistic system is 
the system that made this country great by giving American 
individuals the right to go ahead under proper Government 
supervision. 

Sixth. Turn the relief back to the States where the people 
know each other and know how to handle it. If the Federal 
Government wishes to assist, it may do so by contributing to 
the States in a moderate way but not as largely as we have 
heretofore been doing. 

Seventh. Take the Government out of business at once, 
e competition of government with private enter- 
Prise. 
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Eighth. Cut down all Government appropriations at least 
20 percent. There is not a department of Government that 
cannot conform to a cut of this kind. 

Ninth. Stop regimenting the farmer and paying fabulous 
sums for not raising crops. We should adopt the system of 
paying farmers for what they produce so that people on 
relief and unemployed can get the necessities of life at a 
reasonable figure. By so doing we will help the farmer and 
place 3,000,000 men to work on the farms, besides giving 
people food and clothing at a reasonable price. 

Tenth. Congress should restrict the powers given the 
President and retain them in the Congress as the Constitu- 
tion provides; adjourn and go home, and you will then see 
America start off with a new lease on life. Our country will 
be better, our people will not be scared to death, and in 6 
months happiness and contentment will prevail in every 
household. [Applause.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and include an address 
I made before the Izaak Walton Society. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 5 minutes on the life and 
public character of Marriner S. Eccles, and the soldiers’ 
bonus. 

Mr. PALMISANO.. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the gentleman can get 5 minutes or so in 
general debate. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. The gentleman had better give it 
to me now. If he wants to object, all right. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
cannot the gentleman get by with 1 minute and then extend 
his remarks? 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. If I must get by with 1 minute, I 
want the Recorp to show that the gentleman objected. 

Mr, NICHOLS. That is perfectly all right, but I do not 
want to object. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. I have never objected to a unani- 
mous-consent request here. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 5 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BOYER. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent, then, to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

THE PRIVATE CONTROL OF PUBLIC CURRENCY AND THE 1937 

DEPRESSION 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, in my first address 
of this series I explained, or tried to explain, that industry 
Was men working together; that it was the use of money 
that makes the conduct of industry possible, and that a 
failure of the supply of money would compel men to separate 
and work alone. 

In my second address last Saturday evening, I compared 
industry to a great machine and made an analysis or inquiry 
of all the different dependent parts, during panics or eco- 
nomic depressions, to show that all were in working order 
except one part found wanting and failing, the one part 
served by money. 

And in this third address this evening, on the cause of the 
1937 depression, I propose to explain and show why there is 
a want and failure of a sufficient supply of money, and 
where, when, how, and by whom the means of exchange—the 
most vital part of industry—was cut off and withheld from 
industrial operations. 
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My very limited radio time of 15 minutes requires that I 
eliminate from delivery here many paragraphs vital and nec- 
essary to a full and complete understanding of my state- 
ment and explanation here tonight. But these will be 
included in my address to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of next Monday, the first and second addresses ap- 
pearing March 28 and April 4. 

And now I further request you still further hold these 
facts in mind and, together with the further facts I will 
try to present and explain tonight, to be considered together 
as a whole for a proper understanding and appreciation of 
the immediate cause of the 1937 depression which further 
facts I will explain briefly. 

I further request that you hold in mind some of the laws 
and principles of money, the operation of money in fixing 
prices and values in the exchange of services and com- 
modities, and in the transfer of property and commodities 
in the conduct of industry and enterprise, and which enable 
the people to consume what industry produces. 

That money values and prices or commodity values are 
always relative and opposite. When money values are high 
prices or commodity values are low, or when prices or com- 
modity values are high money values are relatively low. 

That there can be no such economic relation as high 
money values and high prices at one and the same time, more 
than there could be heat and cold, high and low tempera- 
ture, in one body at one and the same time. 

That the relative value of money and prices are like the 
two or opposite ends of the playground teeter-board, one 
end must go down that the other end may go up. Both 
ends cannot be down or up at the same time. 

I further request that you hold in mind that it is always to 
the interest of men holding property in money or bonds or 
contracts for the payment of money to have low prices or 
commodity values which makes higher money values. 

That it is always to the interest of men who have labor to 
sell, or who have labor products and commodities to sell, and 
men engaged in industry and enterprise, and men who own 
and hold tangible property to have higher prices and com- 
modity values. 

I further request that you hold in mind, in order that you 
will appreciate the significance of my further remarks this 
evening, that these are the natural, rational reasons why 
financiers and money interests insist on holding the control 
of public currency for the opportunity to maintain lower 
prices and higher money. 

And I request also that you hold in mind that high money 
values and low prices, wages, and commodity values mean one 
and the same economic relation; that high prices, wages, and 
commodity values and lower money values alike mean one 
and the same economic relation. 

It has been the history of all economic depressions that 
they have come with the fall of prices, coming down from 
the organization of the Government. The 1920 panic came 
with the fall of prices. The 1929 panic came with the fall 
of prices, and this 1937 depression came upon the country 
with the same fall of prices and commodity values, 

And when we say that all panics come with a fall of 
prices and commodity values, it means the same and only 
can mean that this and all panics come with a failing and 
diminishing money supply, with a drought and scarcity of 
money, for a want of a sufficient supply of money. 

To show that prices, money values, and wages are con- 
trolled by the supply and quantity of money, I here quote 
from the highest authority in the economic world today, the 
great economist, John Stuart Mill: 

That an increase in the quantity of money raises prices (and 
commodity values) and a decrease (in the quantity of money) 
lowers prices (and commodity values) is the most elementary prop- 
osition of currency. 

The regulation and control of public currency includes the 
control of prices and commodity values, the control of lower 
prices for men to buy, the control to raise prices for men to 
sell, the control to manipulate prices for profit and gain. 
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The Federal Reserve Banking System is not a public or 
governmental bank system, as the name implies and as 
many believe; but is a private banking system in control of 
the public currency and credit and is owned by private 
bankers and financiers and operated for private profit and 
gain. 

All human experience has shown or proven that private 
interests of men, prompted by the impulse of selfish human 
nature, is incompatible with public general welfare; that, as 
no man can serve two masters, men cannot serve the inter- 
ests of the public while serving their own private self- 
interests. 

Governments have been organized to conserve the public 
interest and welfare and to safeguard the interests of the 
public against the impulse of selfish human nature, and 
men interested with the administration of public affairs are 
restrained and obligated by solemn oaths of office, by crimi- 
nal laws imposing pains and penalties, and required to act 
under the glare of publicity. 

The one exception of safeguarding the public in our gov- 
ernmental system is in the administration of public cur- 
rency which is left in the secret, private control of a class 
of men known in history as misers, shylocks, and money 
changers, with power to increase or decrease the currency, 
to lower or raise prices at will, and manipulate the currency 
for private profit and gain, 

Panics or economic depressions result from the public cur- 
rency and credit being left in the management and control 
of private bankers and financiers to be withdrawn from in- 
dustry and enterprise for use in their speculative investments. 

And this unloading of investments in cycle time brings on 
a stock-market crash and comes coincident with the con- 
traction of money, the fall of prices, values, and wages. This 
stock-market crash came in the 1929 panic and it came in 
this 1937 depression as a part of the preliminaries of all 
panics. 

But while we are interested in the cause of the want and 
failure of the money supply in panics or depressions gener- 
ally, we are more and particularly interested in the cause of 
the want and failure of the money supply in this, the 1937 
relapse or depression, which we are now facing and must 
meet. 

There were two causes operating to bring on the 1937 de- 
pression. One was the suspension or withdrawal of relief 
or recovery payments without any other money to take its 
place and the other was the contraction of currency and 
credit by the Federal Reserve Board and banks. 

Money borrowed at interest and paid out for relief and 
recovery has the same effect temporarily, or for the time, as 
increasing the currency in circulation, or as so-called cur- 
rency expansion to restore and maintain prices and com- 
modity values, and operates the same to increase buying and 
consuming power. 

It was this money borrowed at interest and paid out for 
relief and recovery and going into circulation and use in a 
constant repeating stream which in large part brought a 
rise of prices, restoring earnings and income to the people, 
and brought us a measure of relief and recovery. 

And a suspension of relief and recovery payments without 
other money to take its place has the same effect temporarily, 
or for the time, as a contraction and withdrawal of currency 
to bring a fall of prices and commodity values, and a halt 
to industry and enterprise. 

It was the suspension or withdrawal of recovery payments 
beginning early in 1937 without any other money to take its 
Place that brought a halt or slump in recovery and the first 
signs of a recession. But this was trivial and insignificant 
in effect as compared with the other and far greater cause, 
the contraction of the currency by the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

If new, additional, and permanent money had been used 
for relief and recovery payments instead of money bor- 
rowed at interest, it would have gone out to remain in cir- 
culation to do its work over and over again and to both 
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restore and maintain prices, and this depression could never 
have come without other causes intervening. 

But far greater and more controlling was the secret 
currency movements or steps taken by the Federal Reserve 
Board and banks to withdraw and contract the currency, 
and by sterlizing incoming gold the normal increase and 
flow of money was stopped, bringing the fall of prices and 
commodity values. 

This further and greater cause of the depression was the 
fatal Reserve Board orders entered July 14, 1936, and Jan- 
uary 30, 1937, and made effective August 15, 1936, and March 
1 and May 1, 1937, in increasing bank reserves 100 per- 
cent and withdrawing from circulation over $3,000,000,000 
and leading in time to holding and hoarding. 

Under the Federal Reserve currency system the effect of 
increasing bank reserves is to compel banks to recall their 
loans, reduce the amount of bank credit used as money, 
force down prices and the commodity values, and to make 
idle and hoarded money more profitable than property, 
industry, or enterprise. 

This contraction of the currency brought a fall of values 
in billions and in corporation stock shares alone more than 
$32,000,000,000 in value and in commodities and intanglible 
property a fall of values, prices measured in money estimated 
as high as $100,000,000,000. 

And the pity and tragedy of it all is that while people of the 
country were being robbed of this huge sum Congress and the 
President and advisers were being lulled to sleep to uncon- 
sciousness by the private Reserve bankers and financiers 
singing the siren song of honest money and warning of the 
horrors of inflation. 

It was this fall of prices and commodity values that took 
away earnings and income, brought unemployment to the 
people, destroyed their buying and consuming power, their 
power to buy, take, consume, and enjoy the products of 
farm, factory, mill, and workshop and brought on this 1937 
depression. 

It was this double, converging money movement, these two 
` centering, cumulative causes operating, the withdrawal of 
relief and recovery payments and the secret Federal Reserve 
bank contraction coming, occurring, coincident, at the same 
time, that brought on this 1937 depression doubly swift and 
more violent and rapid than ever known before in all history. 

Instead of this depression coming as a mystery, the 
mystery would have been if it had not come. This panic 
‘came following and in obedience to monetary principles and 
economic laws as fixed and certain as life and death, or as 
the laws of attraction and gravitation which guide the 
planets in their course. 

If after the withdrawal of relief and recovery payments, 
without other money to take their place, and after the 
‘orders increasing bank reserves, if this 1937 depression 
had not come, it would have been an economic phenomenon, 
an unexplainable mystery in science, a contravention of all 
known economic laws. 

These huge values taken from the people were not cast 
into the sea, they were not burned up, they were in no way 
destroyed. These values exist today the same as before. 
They have only been taken and transferred from stocks and 
intangible property to money, bonds, and contracts for the 
payment of money. 

After this contraction of the currency, labor, labor prod- 
ucts, and tangible property were worth $100,000,000,000 less 
and these private Reserve bankers and financiers or their 
money bonds, and money contracts were worth $100,000,000,- 
000 more. This was the harvest reaped from the 1937 
depression. 

In 1936-37 the greater supply of currency and credit was 
raising wages and increasing prices, and as wages and prices 
were increasing money values were decreasing, and the pri- 
vate financiers in control of the currency, to restore or return 
higher money values, determined upon a contraction of the 
money supply. 

The administration was persistently heckled and goaded 
into an ill-advised and premature attempt to balance the 
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Budget in the midst of relief and recovery while pursuing a 
policy of borrowing and spending instead of issuing and 
using non-interest-bearing money. The Budget could not 
have been balanced, and should never have been attempted. 

These steps shown are only the steps taken which are 
required to be shown of record, and neither Congress nor the 
outside world will ever know of all the proceedings by the 
private Federal Reserve bankers in the secret control of the 
public currency which brought about the contraction of 
money and credit, a halt to returning prosperity, and the 
1937 depression. 

It was at this critical transition time, when a full normal 
supply of money was vital and imperatively necessary to 
maintain and stabilize the wavering price level and when new 
and additional money was needed to take the place of relief 
payments withdrawn, that the Federal Reserve bankers from 
ambush struck the fatal blow to returning prosperity. 

But the people outside of the secret money circle will never 
know of the full and further steps which were taken under 
a gentlemen’s agreement among the private Federal Reserve 
bank owners which contributed, hastened, and made certain 
the vicious contraction of the currency which took billions 
from tangible property to be transferred to money and 
money contracts. 

In the meantime low values, prices, and wages were not 
without a purpose in the financiers’ program in the private 
control of public currency and they afford to private finan- 
ciers an opportunity to buy up shares of stocks at low values, 
to hold for higher prices and values which the control of 
public currency gives financiers. 

And these higher prices, values, and wages have an equal 
and important place in the program of the private control 
of public currency to raise and restore higher values when 
their stock shares are to be unloaded upon the unsuspecting 
small investors, and billions are reaped from the operation. 

But how was the 1937 depression brought on? How were 
these billions taken from the people? How was this pillage 
engineered and carried out in broad daylight in Washington, 
in the very shadows of the dome of the Capitol with Con- 
gress convened and in session and the White House guards on 
duty at the gates? 

Who was the white Trojan horse in and through which 
the private financiers invaded and gained entrance through 
the gates and portals of the Nation’s money temple to rob 
and take one hundred millions in values from the labor 
products and property of the people and carry it away to 
the Reserve bank coffers? 

The drastic contraction of currency and credit was engi- 
neered, directed, and brought on by the private Federal 
Reserve banks through and using one Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, a private banker 
appointed from Utah, under the claim that he was a mone- 
tary progressive and stood for an easy and plentiful supply 
of money. 

But Eccles was soon taken in full charge and tow by the 
private Federal Reserve bankers and wined and dined in 
the metropolis city of New York and was soon overwhelmed 
and lost his poise in the social swirl of the knights of 
finance and the allurements of wealth and high social 
position and became a servient tool emissary through which 
to reach Congress and the President. 

It was this Marriner S. Eccles from Utah, as Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, that directed the Reserve 
Board orders of July 14, 1936, and January 30, 1937, in- 
creasing bank reserves 100 percent, bringing a recall of 
loans and contraction of the currency, and started hoard- 
ing and brought on the 1937 depression. 

It was Chairman Marriner S. Eccles who misled and threw 
Congress off its guard and who misrepresented to the Presi- 
dent that prices and values were too high, and thereby mis- 
led and induced the President to make his April 3 press-con- 
ference statement that prices—the price level—were too high. 

It was Chairman Marriner S. Eccles who deliberately mis- 
led Congress and the public by his press statement of March 
16, 1937, denying the rumor of currency contraction and 
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declaring that he favored an easy and plentiful money sup- 
ply when his currency contracting program was in full swing 
and at the time of his statement was far on the way. 

It was Chairman Marriner S. Eccles, or the emissaries en- 
trusted to his direction, who misrepresented to the President 
that prices—the price level—were too high, knowing in fact 
the general price level was below the 1936 price level and 
had never been approached or reached and was still below 
that price level. 

It was Chairman Marriner S. Eccles, or the emissaries en- 
trusted to his direction, who dangled or held out before the 
President certain nonmonetary prices or values fixed by 
monopoly and collusive agreement, and in no way subject 
to or controlled by the value of money and the general 
price level. 

It was through the obedient tool service of Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles, or the emissaries entrusted to his direc- 
tion, that the President was misled, induced to lend his high 
place and prestige in office to sustain the Federal Reserve 
bank financiers in the contraction of the public currency to 
bring on the 1937 depression. 

It was Chairman Marriner S. Eccles, or the emissaries 
entrusted to his direction, who misrepresented to and in- 
duced the President to make his April 3 press-conference 
statement, precisely, carefully, and exactly timed to make 
him appear as taking the initiative when prices were 
already wavering and tottering, ready to be pushed over the 
precipice or declivity of the yawning chasm of the 1937 
depression. 

It was by Chairman Marriner S. Eccles, or the emissaries 
entrusted to his direction, that the President was unwittingly 
misled to make his statement as on his own initiative that 
prices—the price level—were too high, and thereby assume 
and take upon himself and to shoulder upon the majority of 
Congress that responsibility for the 1937 depression. 

It was the disloyal genius of Ogden Mills that dominated 
and directed President Hoover to take his advice from the 
Federal Reserve bankers which brought on the contraction of 
loans and currency and the economic calamity of the 1929 
panic and held him in the vise and grip of money scarcity 
and resulting low prices which prevented recovery. 

And now to make the evidence conclusive and complete 
that the same deft hand controlling Hoover, bringing on and 
holding on the panic of 1929, was directing the currency and 
credit operations that brought on and is holding on this 
panic, Ogden Mills has written a book, Seventeen Millions, 
commending and congratulating Marriner S. Eccles for his 
wise course in directing the currency that brought on the 
1937 depression. 

And now, with the contraction of currency and credit of 
over $3,000,000,000 in use and circulation and potentially or 
possibly over thirty billions, and a fall of prices and com- 
modity values of over thirty-two billions on stock shares alone 
and over one hundred billions in property values, and com- 
ing in more swift and rapid momentum than any other 
panic in all history; 

And with this paralysis of money contraction, Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles, of the Federal Reserve Board, called be- 
fore the committee investigating the depression, with brazen 
effrontery and insolent indifference, told the committee it 
was the soldiers’ bonus and the payment of 80 percent of 
the certificates in cash and used as buying and consuming 
power was the cause of the 1937 depression. 

The effect of this committee statement by Chairman Mar- 
riner S. Eccles was to shift the responsibility and exonerate 
himself and the Federal Reserve Board and to fix and charge 
the responsibility for the 1937 depression upon every Mem- 
ber of Congress who voted for the bonus bill. 

And unless this charge of the payment of the bonus 
bringing on this 1937 depression is refuted, renounced, and 
resented by fixing the responsibility where it belongs, upon 
the Chairman and the Federal Reserve Board, it will in- 
volve or can involve the want of good faith, integrity, and 
attention to duty of every Member who voted for the bonus 
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bill, and subject him to censure or criticism before his district 
and the country. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by including a radio address 
on March 31 by Herbert Hoover on the peace situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 

(H. DOC. NO. 583) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and or- 
dered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

During the past month I have consulted with a large 
number of individuals on the increasingly difficult problem 
of our railroad transportation. As the Congress is aware, 
the relationship of the Federal Government to the railroads 
has been for 50 years through the medium of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This distinguished body was 
originally set up with the primary purpose of ending serious 
abuses on the part of the carriers, such as rebating and 
cut-throat competition. 

As the years went by the Congress from time to time has 
extended the authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, vesting in it other quasi-legislative and quasi-judi- 
cial powers and giving to it also a number of purely execu- 
tive functions. While the latter powers are, in all proba- 
bility, unconstitutional in that they create executive au- 
thority in a fourth branch of the Government instead of in 
the President, I do not at. this time raise that issue because 
for the present it is more important for all of us to co- 
operate in preventing serious bankruptcies among a large 
number of railroad companies, great and small. ; 

I invited Chairman Splawn of the Interstate Commerce 
Commisison and Commissioners Eastman and Mahaffle to 
present, somewhat hurriedly and informally, recommenda- 
tions relating to this serious situation—and I have kept the 
chairmen of the appropriate committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives informed of the report. 

Summarized, the three members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recommend as a means of immediate 
relief the following: 

1. That approximately $300,000,000 be made available 
from Government funds for the purchase of railroad equip- 
ment, the equipment to be the security for the advance. 

2. That for 12 months the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration be empowered to make loans without certification 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission that the railroad 
can meet its fixed charges. 

3. That other forms of Government credit be considered 
from the point of view of public policy. 

4. That Government traffic pay the full rate by eliminat- 
ing land-grant reductions. 

5. That the Commission does not feel justified in ex- 
pressing an opinion for or against reduction of railroad 
wages. 

6. That reorganization procedure under section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act receive the attention of the Congress, and 
they suggest consideration of the establishment of a single 
court in charge of reorganizations. 

The long-term program suggested by the Commissioners 
includes: 

1. That a Federal Transportation Authority be created for 
2 years to plan and promote action by railroad companies to 
eliminate waste, aid consolidation, and coordination. 

2. That the Interstate Commerce Act be amended to 
broaden the powers of the Commission with respect to pool- 
ing of earnings or traffic, to eliminate the consolidation 
plan, and to approve unification; that the authority be per- 
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mitted to intervene in such proceedings before the Commis- 
sion, and make recommendations through the Commission to 
the President and the Congress. 

3. That the authority investigate economy and all types 
of transportation, encourage special fitness, and abate de- 
structive competition. 

4, That attention be given to railroad financial abuses now 
under investigation, 

The full report of the three members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is transmitted herewith, and I am 
transmitting also certain comments which have been made by 
others with whom I have talked: 

(a) Letter to the President from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, March 25, 1938. 

(b) Letter to the President from the Chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, March 28, 1938. 

(c) Letter to the President from the Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, March 28, 1938. 

(d) Memorandum to the President from Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Ernest G. Draper, March 29, 1938. 

(e) Memorandum to the President from the Administrator 
of Farm Security, March 31, 1938. 

(f) Memorandum to the President from Henry Bruere, 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York City. 

(g) Memorandum to the President from J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent, Association of American Railroads, April 4, 1938. 

(h) Letter to the President from George M. Harrison, 
president, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
April 2, 1938. 

(i) Statistical data from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission relating to revenues and expenses of transportation 
in the United States in the year 1936, separated between types 
of transport. 

Insofar as information in regard to the railroad problem is 
concerned, there is probably no other subject to which the 
Congress, year after year, has devoted more study or obtained 
more information. The troubles of the railroads are not new, 
but they have been getting, on the whole, steadily more diffi- 
cult since before the World War. It is true that a general 
upturn in business would undoubtedly help to keep many 
railroads from actual receivership. But it is also true that 
resumption of traffic at last year’s level would not solve their 
growing difficulties permanently. 

Most of us have definite objection to Government subsidies 
to the railroads to enable them to meet the interest on their 
outstanding bonds or for any other purpose, and most of us 
also oppose Government ownership and operation of the 
railroads. I do. 

The suggestions made by the three members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should, of course, be read in the 
light of the comments thereon made in the letters appended 
thereto. 

I ask your special consideration of the fact that matters 
relating to transportation in its wider sense are now dealt 
with by the following departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment: 

1. The Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

2. The Bureau of Air Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. 

3. The United States Maritime Commission. 

4. The Division of Transportation of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

5. The Interstate Commerce Commission. 

6. The Lighthouse Service of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

7. The Bureau of Navigation and Marine Inspection of the 
Department of Commerce. 

These agencies deal with special phases of transporta- 
tion rather than the transportation problem in its broader 
national aspect. Some of the functions are executive, some 
are legislative, some are judicial. 

From the point of view of business efficiency, such as a 
private corporation would seek, it would seem to be the part 
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of common sense to place all executive functions relating to 
all transportation in one Federal department —such as the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of the Interior, or 
some other old or new department. At the same time all 
quasi-judicial and quasi- legislative matters relating to all 
transportation could properly be placed under an independ- 
ent commission—a reorganized Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. And such action would be highly constitutional. 

I refer to this, not by way of recommendation, but only as 
one method which should receive congressional study. 

In the meantime, and until it has been possible for the 
Congress to make any and all studies for permanent solution 
of the railroad problem, some immediate legislation is, I be- 
lieve, necessary at this session, in order to prevent serious 
financial and operating difficulties between now and the 
convening of the next Congress. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Warre House, April 11, 1938. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Michigan rise? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I rise to a question of personal privilege, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on August 7, 1937, Mr. 
Whitney, president of the Grand Lodge, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, wrote a letter to Senator BARKLEY, which 
at page 1256, Senator BARKLEY caused to be inserted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. A statement con- 
tained in that letter is this: 

When men like Congressman CLARE E. Horrmaan, of Michigan, 
openly boast that they will assemble a strike-breaking private 
arsenal and private army to march against workers in this coun- 
try, it seems to me that lovers of democracy and friends of work- 
ingmen must no longer remain silent. 

The statement, in addition to being untrue, charges the 
commission of a crime, the gathering of arms and of men 
to make war on individual citizens engaged in no violation 
of the law. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan rises to 
a question of personal privilege based upon language he has 
already quoted and which will appear in the RECORD, as 
taken from the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
1256. 

Of course, the question of whether or not a matter con- 
stitutes a basis for rising to address the House on a question 
of personal privilege under the rules is in many instances 
in what may be called the twilight zone of parliamentary 
discretion on the part of the Speaker, but the Chair has 
read the quotation to which the gentleman from Michigan 
refers, and the Chair is of the opinion that, at least by 
liberal construction of the rights of Members, which the 
Chair is always disposed to grant, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan is within his rights in rising to a question of personal 
privilege, because the alleged language might bring into ques- 
tion the rights, reputation, and conduct of a Member of the 
House. 

Therefore, the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Michi- 
gan on a question of privilege. 


W. H. YOUNG 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield to me for a half minute? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr, McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, one of the most cour- 
teous gentlemen on any of the doors of this House is the 
man who attends to the diplomatic gallery, the old gentle- 
man who is sitting up there now, Mr. W. H. Young, who 
served 4 years in the Union Army. He is in possession of his 
mental faculties, and today is his ninety-sixth birthday. 
LApplause.] 
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Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I made no 
objection in this respect; but under the rules of the House 
the Speaker cannot even recognize a Member to call atten- 
tion to anyone in the galleries. This is a special instance, 
of course, but that is a practice which was abolished some 
years ago under the leadership of Mr. Pou. We used to call 
attention to moving-picture actresses, channel swimmers, 
cowboys, and so forth. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the gen- 
tleman from New York, I may say I am thoroughly familiar 
with the rules of the House and approve of the same. I 
have seen cowboys and actresses introduced. However, I 
thought no one on the floor of this House would object on 
this one occasion, when this person is a part of the organi- 
zation. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I do not object on this oc- 
casion. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I called the Speaker’s attention to 
it at the time I made the request, I may say to the gentle- 
man. I am sure this will not at all be considered a prece- 
dent. 

Mr. FISH. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
for 10 seconds? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan has risen 
to a question of personal privilege. The Chair is of the opin- 
ion the gentleman should proceed with his remarks, 
QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would not take the time 
of the House in this manner were it not for the fact that 
we are confronted at the present moment and have been 
for some time with an effort on the part of a Federal agency 
to tell men, lawful, peaceful men, when they can work, and 
to tell factory owners when they can operate their factories. 
When a Senator inserts in the Recorp a letter which con- 
tains a statement which is false, which eriticizes a Member 
of the House when he makes a fight for law and order, it is 
about time we take stock of the situation and determine just 
where we are and just what we are going to do. This is the 
statement to which I refer: 

When men like Congressman CLARE E. Horrman, of Michigan, 
openly boast that they will assemble a strike-breaking private 
arsenal and private army to march against workers in this coun- 
try, it seems to me that lovers of democracy and friends of 
workingmen must no longer remain silent, 

I never made the statement I would assemble an army 
or an arsenal to march against peaceful workers. I did make 
the statement, and I let that statement stand today, that 
if the law-enforcing officers of my State needed assistance 
against invaders armed with deadly weapons, then they 
would get my assistance and the assistance of all of the 
friends that I could gather in carrying out the lawful orders 
of the court. Put in different words, it means this, that 
when the people of Michigan, honest, law-abiding, decent, 
and respectable, are being driven from their places of em- 
ployment, are being driven from their jobs, and factory 
owners are deprived of the use of their establishments where 
they might otherwise give jobs, by men who come armed into 
my State, and where the Governor of my State then calls 
out the National Guard and orders them—now listen, men— 
and orders the National Guard to see that the unlawful and 
violent activities of the strikers are not interfered with by the 
sheriff, the law-enforcing officer of the county, then it is 
time for citizens all over this land to back up the officers of 
the law. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder if those Republicans over there 
who are having such a good time talking and visiting may 
be excused and retire to the cloakroom? 

The SPEAKER. The Republicans will please retire to 
the cloakroom or else cease conversation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I realize what I have to say may be 
of no interest to maybe nine-tenths of the membership of 
the House, and that is my misfortune, but where, under the 
rules of the House, I have been granted the floor, I am going 
to speak if, as the distinguished majority leader said on 
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Friday, I “march alone,” and there will be no criticism and 
no heartbreaking regret on my part if all of you go away. 
That will be all right so long as the good people in the 
galleries and the stenographer and the Speaker or someone 
whom he calls to the chair will stay with me. I will try to 
do my best, knowing that I cannot even please myself. 
LApplause.] The day will come, and soon, when you all 
will be forced by circumstances to give your attention to 
the solution of this issue. 

Now, what happened the other day? Here is the Newaygo 
Republican, a small paper from a small town. You all know 
that just a few days ago the C. I. O. took possession of the 
Consumers Power Co.’s generating and distributing plants 
in the State of Michigan, placing themselves in a position 
where they could deprive some 2,000,000 people, if they 
wished—that is, if the C. I. O. boys wished—of light and 
power. Fortunately for the people of the State the C. I. O. 
leader- said he would wait until Monday before he shut. off 
the power. This was a generous thing, was it not, on his 
part—to let the people have light, to let them have power 
for the refrigeration of their food, the cooking of their food, 
and so that operations might be performed in the hospitals, 
and to say that the doctors of these hospitals might take care 
of the sick. By the grace of this C. I. O. leader these things 
were permitted. 

They tried to take possession of the plant in Newaygo. 
Now, here is what the sheriff did—stood on the steps of the 
plant facing the visitors who asked by what authority they 
were halted. Sheriff Hart—and he is just an ordinary small- 
town farmer sheriff, just an honest, patriotic citizen, who 
believes in law and order in our form of government—pulled 
a very efficient looking blackjack out from his pocket and 
said, “This is my authority; where is yours?” 

I read from the local newspaper: 

Rumor that the C. I. O. was coming to take over the Newaygo, 
Croton, and Hardy plants of the Consumers Power Co., reached 
gale proportions throughout the county last Friday. The John L. 
Lewis organization already held plants in the eastern part of the 
State and remained deadlocked with company officials over the 
terms of their new contract. Faced with the possibility, if not 
certainty, of homes being plunged into darkness, water supply 
shut off, and other serious consequences, the “Home Guards" gath- 
ered, rather as they did in 1862, when they had the idea that Cob- 
mosey and his warriors were about an attempt to lift their scalps. 
The C. I. O. contingent arrived and the stage was set. But re- 


pick contacts, beyond an uncounted number of lethal looks, are 
ew. 

On Saturday Dame Rumor was busy, assisted by the arrival of a 
motor caravan, displaying banners identifying them with a Mus- 
kegon local. They paraded up and down county roads, blowing 
horns, holding conferences here and there, but were well paced 
by county authorities. Word of a determined attempt on the 
plants that night came and volunteers poured in from Grant, 
Fremont, and White Cloud, and other points. Here at Newaygo, 
Deputy Ora Brower took charge of a local group of about 25 men, 
swearing them in as deputies and perfecting a dependable organi- 
zation, They left the plant about 2 a. m., after it appeared certain 
that no attempt was to be made to take it over. 

Similar arrangements were made at Croton and at Hardy, but the 
night passed without incident. 

Throughout the week-end all actions for the defense of the plants 
were taken by county authorities in line of duty, and by entirely 
voluntary service on the part of the citizens. The company issued 
no call for assistance at any time. 

Folks in these parts are well satisfied with the outcome. The 
lawless seizure of Consumers Co. property was prevented, no inter- 
ruption of electric service took place, and, perhaps most important 
of all, there were no cracked heads, no bloodshed. There is no 
doubt, however, that county authorities and citizens will wait 
quietly, but with equal determination, the outcome of the truce. 


The Newaygo sheriff had the same thought in mind that 
I had a year ago, when, after witnessing on the streets of 
Monroe, that threatened invasion by some 8,000 men from 
Toledo, Saginaw, Bay City, Port Huron, and Detroit, I said 
to my people that “if these citizens of Monroe are to be 
driven from their jobs, if they are to be driven from their 
homes, then, boys, it is time we get ready to protect our 
homes, our jobs, our right to work, our property,” and 1 
notice this. The gentleman from Washington State [Mr. 
HILL] who speaks here in praise of the New Deal which backs 
the C. I. O., should take notice that in Whitcomb County, 
in his district, the farmers escorted two of those C. I. O. 
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organizers over the line and said, “Boys, don’t come back.” 
I notice in the daily papers that all over this country the 
people, despairing of protection either from their State au- 
thorities or from the Federal authorities, are, as some now 
charge, taking the law in their own hands, or as more accu- 
rately stated, offering to enlist under the banner of law and 
of order, offering to uphold the hands of justice and of the 
law-enforcing officer. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, 

Mr. COOLEY. How did they obtain possession of the 
power plants that the gentleman just mentioned? Will the 
gentleman tell us about that? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. Owing to the feeling of fear which 
has been engendered in the minds of the citizens of Michi- 
gan by the activities of Governor Murphy last year in those 
Flint strikes—and I am sorry I did not bring over here to the 
floor some of the weapons they used; I will bring them over 
some day and show them to you, knives this long, and clubs. 

Mr. COOLEY. If I may ask the gentleman a question, did 
they use force and violence? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In the plants of the Consumers Power 
Co., as I understand, it was not necessary to use force. 
Why? Because last year the Governor permitted them—the 
C. I. O.—the Governor of the State of Michigan aided 
them, and I use the word advisedly—the Governor aided 
them, the C. I. O. invaders—in taking possession of Flint. 
When they took possession of our State Capitol and held the 
streets of the city, the Governor stood on the Statehouse 
steps and in substance said, “The boys mean no harm—it 
is all good fun.” Later he said: 

Communists deliberately created disorders in the Lansing labor 
holiday, the Consumers Power Co. strike, and in some phases of 
the sit-downs. They not only sought disorders but they sought 
bloodshed. They wanted bloodshed, and they sought to draw us 
into a fight. 

When the other day these men went to some of the power 
plants as in Zilwaukee and in Jackson and some other 
places, they walked in, and because of this fear, the em- 
ployees walked out. In Newaygo, where they had a sheriff 
who knew his duty, they did not go in. They stayed out. 
There was no bloodshed. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did they walk in with a display of vio- 
lence and force? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That I do not know. You know in our 
State Mr. Frankensteen is the C. I. O. man on the relief 
board, and these strikers are fed when they are on strike. 
It is known throughout the State of Michigan that the word 
of the C, I. O. is law, in some cities that they rule the State 
rather than the State being under the orders of the law- 
enforcing officers. When these fellows give the order, out 
go the workers, out go those in charge. Why? Oh, they 
say, our Governor does not want any bloodshed, he does not 
want any violence, so we, who have the right to work, who 
have the right to operate our factories, must, perforce, get 
out or run counter to his desires. The Governor will not 
protect us. If C. I. O. orders us out, out we go or get our 
heads cracked. Does the gentleman see the point? 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman mean to suggest the 
Governor is unwilling to enforce the law in the State of 
Michigan? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I realize the gentleman is so deluded that 
he still thinks we are living under the Constitution of the 
United States. The gentleman still believes that the provi- 
sion as to free speech prevails. That citizens in Michigan are 
not only entitled to but receive equal protection under the 
law. Free speech does not prevail in Michigan. We there are 
living under the domination of Homer Martin, of Franken- 
steen, of the Reuther boys, who when they came back from 
Russia said, “Fight for a soviet America.” 

Mr, COOLEY. Will the gentleman please answer the ques- 
tion and state whether, in his opinion, the Governor of the 
State is unwilling to enforce the law? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am telling the gentleman the facts, 
that the Governor, after the judge of Genesee County had 


ordered the sheriff to enforce court orders, the Governor let 
the National Guard know that they must not let the sheriff 
enforce the court order. Had the Governor not stood in the 
way, the sheriff would have performed his duty. You would 
not believe it possible, would you? Thank God, in your State 
you have not a Governor Murphy, you have not a traitor to 
the State, you have not a man who ignores his dath of office 
and violates his oath, who ought to be tried for treason to the 
State. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Is not the gentleman a little bit unfair 
in attacking Governor Murphy as strongly as he has been 
doing? Is it not true that not only labor but industry in 
Michigan have both been more than pleased with the way 
that Governor Murphy has handled and ironed out the 
difficulties in respect to labor and strikes? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman lives in Detroit, does he 
not? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is the gentleman satisfied? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Neither labor nor industry is satisfied. 
Murphy settled nothing in the sit-down strikes except the 
policy that he would not protect the people of the State from 
lawlessness. Has the gentleman seen the election returns 
where Governor Murphy’s policies have been an issue. Does 
the gentleman go home or to his office and read his mail? 
Come over and read mine, if the gentleman thinks that the 
folks are satisfied or go into the offices of other Congressmen 
who come from outside the city of Detroit. But I can give 
the gentleman a hundred or a thousand letters from his 
own city of Detroit, where men are crying for work, where 
they want the means of sustaining themselyes and their 
families, and where Governor Murphy interfered, and 
partly because of his interference they now have no work 
and are on relief. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Is it not a fact that even the Repub- 
lican press in our State has commended our Governor for 
the splendid way in which he has ironed out these difi- 
culties? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The papers of our State all commended 
the Governor when he said that law and order must obtain, 
but they condemned him in no unmeasured terms when, for- 
getting his words, by his acts he took an opposite position. 
That is the trouble with the Governor. Like his leader, the 
President, he says one thing, he does the opposite. 

I can say here today, as I said some time ago, I could love 
our Governor for the things he says, but I could hate him 
for the things he does. Why? Because he has destroyed 
respect for law and order in my State, because in my own 
district he is furthering the activities of those who are de- 
stroying the little industries. Here is the thing I wanted 
to call to your attention today, the activities of the Labor 
Board and the aid it is giving to those who are invading my 
State. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman indulge the Chair a 
moment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no disposition to curtail 
the privileges of the gentleman from Michigan on this ques- 
tion of personal privilege. The Chair recognized the gen- 
tleman on the question of privilege to refute what he charged 
was a false statement that was inserted in the RECORD. 
Under the rules and precedents the Chair must admonish 
the gentleman that he should confine himself to the matter 
of privilege and not discuss extraneous matter. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the Chair and I apologize for 
yielding for the questions which the gentleman from Michi- 
gan asked me. . 

The point that I was trying to develop was the fact that 
the help that I wanted to give was not against peaceful 
workers, that the help that I offered to the authorities of 
my State was to prevent lawlessness. I want to show that 
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that lawlessness grows directly out of the investigations, 
orders, and activities of the Labor Board. 

The SPEAKER. That is not a matter within the purview 
of the question of privilege the gentleman has raised. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I beg the Chair’s pardon. 

The SPEAKER. Decisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board are not in any wise involved in the question of 
privilege which the gentleman seeks to sustain. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Except as those decisions uphold the 
right to continue those unlawful activities which I am 
charged with offering to aid, in a lawful manner, the officers 
to suppress. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair feels it proper to state to the 
gentleman from Michigan that he should confine himself to 
the question of privilege which he presented to the Chair; 
that is whether or not the statement of which he complains 
was a true statement or an erroneous statement. That is the 
only question of privilege raised here by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In answer to the Chair, I may say that 
I have already said that the statement was false. I am now 
trying to demonstrate just exactly in what particulars it was 
false; that, instead of these men being peaceful citizens, hon- 
est workingmen, they were not; they were men who were 
acting in violation of law; they were defying the law and the 
officers who were trying to enforce the law. I was not advo- 
cating any attack upon honest workers. Far be it from me 
to do anything like that. I was offering to aid the men who 
wanted to work—who wanted to hold their jobs. What I 
was seeking to illustrate was that I was endeavoring to up- 
hold the law-enforcing authorities of my State in their efforts 
to oppose those who were coming in to do violence, to invade 
our State, who took possession not only of our factories but 
of our State capitol. That is what I am trying to develop. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan will pro- 
ceed in order along that line and not bring in extraneous, 
controversial matters not involved in the question of privi- 
lege. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the Chair. I will try to do that. 
I just wanted to demonstrate how these things came about 
by giving a few concrete illustrations. Let me call attention 
to the course pursued by the Labor Board: 

THE ATTACK UPON THE AMERICAN WORKINGMAN AND HIS EMPLOYER 

An agency of the Federal Government is using a Federal 
statute and the power and prestige of the Government to 
make an attack upon the American workingman and upon 
his employer. 

This drive, unless met and defeated, will soon make of 
labor a commodity to be bought and sold, not in the open 
market, but by private barter between racketeering labor dic- 
tators on the one side and big business representatives on 
the other. 

If this assault upon his independence continues, the man 
who works will soon find himself, not at the mercy of a 
selfish employer who always had at least some consideration 
for his physical welfare, but subject to the will of a few men 
heading a so-called “labor organization,” who will sell his 
services as other men sell mules, horses, and tractors. 

To defeat this assault upon the freedom of the laboring 
man, this attempt to ruin the employer, this use of a Federal 
agency and a Federal law by a C. I. O. mouthpiece to estab- 
lish communism, it is my purpose to call your attention on 
every possible occasion to those acts of the Labor Board 
which disclose that, as the result of its interpretation of the 
act, communism or socialism is being established here. 

Under the guise of diminishing “the cause of labor disputes 
affecting interstate and foreign commerce,” the National 
Labor Relations Act became law on July 5, 1935. 

To accomplish its purpose, the act established certain 
rights of the employees and defined, in a broad way, certain 
conduct on the part of the employer which, it was declared, 
would interfere with the exercise of the rights so established. 

RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES 


Section 7 of the act provided: 


Employees shall have the right to self-organization, to form, 
join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively through 
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representatives of their own choosing, and to engage in concerted 


activities, for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 

Section 8 of the act provided: 

It shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer— 

(1) To interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in the exer- 
cise of the rights guaranteed in section 7. 

(2) To dominate or interfere with the formation or adminis- 
tration of any labor organization or contribute financial or other 
support to it: Provided. 

As the interpreting and enforcing agent of the act, the act 
creates the National Labor Relations Board, consisting of 
three persons appointed by the President, by and with the 
consent of the Senate. These three are empowered to ap- 
point, without regard for the provisions of the Civil Service 
Act, and subject only to the Classification Act, all such attor- 
neys, examiners, regional directors, and other employees as 
it may find necessary for the performance of its duties, 

RIGHTS OF THE EMPLOYEES DENIED 

While section 7 expressly states that— 

Employees shall have the right to self-organization, to form, 
Join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing— 
the Board has denied this right to employees by in some 
cases approving a closed shop agreement obtained by an A. 
F. of L, organization, as in the Remington Rand case, where 
members of an independent union, some 2,000 in number, 
were ordered to be discharged in order that the jobs might 
be given to members of the A. F. of L. 

In another case, that of the National Motor Bearing Co. 
of Oakland, Calif., which had a contract with the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, an A. F. of L. affiliate, em- 
ployees, by an order signed at Washington on the 18th day 
of February 1938, were required to be discharged and strikers, 
56 in number, who belonged to C. I. O., reinstated and given 
their jobs. 

In each case, the employer was ordered to— 


Make whole the employees who had been on a strike for any loss 
which they had sustained during the striking period. 


The two cases cited are typical and illustrate what is hap- 
pening, In the National Motor Bearing Co. case, the A. F. 
of L. affiliate gave notice on March 3, 1938, that it repre- 
sented more than a majority of the employees in the appro- 
priate bargaining unit and made its demand that the em- 
ployer should not recognize the United Automobile Workers 
or any other organization until decision by a court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

As you will note, the employer in this case, as in many 
others, caught between the claims of the rival unions, willing 
as he may be—as in this California case the employer was, 
and I have it from him personally—to bargain with either 
unit; finds himself now, having bargained with the A. F. of 
L. unit because from all investigation which he could make 
he believed that unit to represent a majority of his em- 
ployees, ordered to pay to those who went on strike a sum 
which will amount to around $50,000, and he is ordered to 
discharge the A. F. of L. men to make way for the C. I. O. 
men. 

If he complies with the order of the Board and, upon 
decision by the court, it develops that A. F. of L. does repre- 
sent the majority, he may then be ordered by the Board to 
pay the A. F. of L. men who were discharged to make way 
for those ordered reinstated by the Board. 

If he refuses to abide by the order of the Board and rein- 
state the C. I. O. men and it appears upon court hearing 
that the Board was correct, then he will be required to pay 
them an added sum covering the amount which they may 
lose between the date of the Board’s order and the final 
decision of the court. 

Does anyone believe that, under such circumstances, this 
company can continue to do business? Men who desire to 
give employment can only continue in business by taking the 
chance of an adverse decision by the Labor Board, which 
may ruin them. 
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SELF-ORGANIZATION DENIED 

Obviously in the two cases just cited, the employees were, 
in the one case, denied the right to form an independent 
union. In the other, they will be forced out of the A. F. of L. 
and into the C. I. O., and as members of an A. F. of L. union, 
are denied the right of self-organization and collective bar- 
gaining unless they bargain through the C. I. O. 

The right of the employee has time and again been denied 
him by the acts of the Board. 

When groups of employees have demanded an election to 
determine a bargaining agent, the Board has refused to call 
an election. 

C. I. O. organizers appear on the scene, put on a drive for 
members, argue and threaten. The result has been to force 
the laborer to join the C. L O. rather than the union of his 
choice. 

It is absurd to say that today in America an employee is 
free to join the union he desires or to refrain from joining 
any union. He joins, pays dues, or he just does not work. 
Yet those who force this yoke upon him claim they do it for 
his benefit, to free him from “economic slavery.” 

Never before in this country has man been denied the right 
to work if he could find a job. Only in Russia, Germany, 
Italy, and similar dictatorships has such a condition obtained. 

The Labor Board, by its interpretation of the Wagner Act, 
is giving direct aid to labor racketeers who have collected 
millions of dollars, who would destroy the A. F. of L, 

ARBITRARY RULINGS—THE CLOSED SHOP 

While the act expressly provides in section 7 that the em- 
ployees shall have the right to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing and declares that it is 
an unfair labor practice for an employer to interfere with the 
right of an employee to bargain through a representative of 
his own choosing, the Board has expressly held that it will 
recognize and enforce a closed-shop agreement with any 
union. 

This, of necessity, forces all who would work in that factory 
to join that particular union. It necessarily deprives the em- 
ployer of the right to employ a man who does not belong to 
any union, who does not belong to the particular union recog- 
nized by the Board. 

The inevitable result is that an American citizen, law-abid- 
ing and peaceable, may not work in that particular factory 
unless he pays some union for the privilege. If the union 
does not accept him as a member, he may not work at all. 

If in a dispute which involved the factory where he works 
he has been a partisan, fighting for the defeated union in a 
jurisdictional dispute, does anyone here think that he will be 
permitted to join the successful union and obtain employ- 
ment? 

His employer may not discharge him because of his union 
activities, but those in control of a rivai union may prevent 
his employment or procure his discharge because of his union 
activities. 

The law itself gives the Board no authority, but, acting 
through and by means of a union, it establishes a closed 
shop, it will enforce the “check-off,” and it does deprive the 
employee of the right to select his own bargaining agent. 

Subsection 2 of section 8 states that— 

An employer shall not be prohibited from permitting employees 
to confer with him during work hours without loss of time or pay. 

The Board, however, convicted Henry Ford of an unfair 
labor practice because he advised his employees and those 
seeking jobs at the Ford Motor Co. plants that they did not 
need to join any union or pay fees to anyone in order to 
obtain work in the Ford factories. 

Since when has it become an unfair labor practice, a 
crime, for one who is ready to give work to tell those seeking 
that work that they need not pay a third person for the 
privilege of working? 

The first amendment to the Federal Constitution expressly 
states that— 

Congress shall make no law * * abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press. 


But the Labor Board, interpreting the Wagner Act, holds 
that an employer cannot advise his workers that they need 
not pay tribute to the C. I. O. 

The C. I. O. and its organizers are permitted to drive cars 
on which are displayed banners which read: 


United States Senate car, La Follette Civil Liberties Committee 
investigators. 


C. I. O. organizers distribute cards and pamphlets which 
state: 
Join the C. I. O. Organization under the banner of the C. I. O., 


headed by John L. Lewis and backed by President F. D. Roosevelt. 
The President wants you Xo join the union. 


The C. I. O. official publication may broadcast the fact 
that “four departments of the Government are behind us.” 

But the employer, by the Board’s order, is denied the con- 
stitutional right of telling his employees that they need not 
join the C. I. O. in order to hold their jobs. The rank 
injustice of such a ruling carries its own condemnation. 

The Supreme Court of the United States recently held that 
a town or city cannot by ordinance prohibit the circulation of 
handbills advocating the views of the writers. The Labor 
Board assumes to itself, under this law, the right to prevent 
Ford and every other employer from advising his men that 
they need not set apart a part of their wages as contributions 
to some outside organization in order to obtain or hold their 
jobs. 

The conviction of Henry Ford denied to him the freedom of 
speech guaranteed to him by the Constitution. 

Subsection 3 of section 8 also states that nothing in the 
act— 

Shall preclude an employer Bie making an agreement with a 
labor organization * * e as a condition of em- 
ployment membership We if such labor tion is the 
representative of the employees as provided in section 9 (a), in 


the appropriate collective bargaining unit covered by such agree- 
ment when made. 


Section 9 (a) only provides that the representatives desig- 
nated by a union shall be the exclusive representatives “of 
all the employees in such unit.” 

It does not give that unit authority to represent or bargain 
for the employee who does not belong to that organization. 
Yet such is the effect of the Board’s orders. 

If, by this law, it was intended that a majority of the em- 
ployees could force all other employees to join a particular 
union, then the law permits interference with the formation 
of a union and deprives the employee of the right to bargain 
collectively through a representative of his own choosing. It 
denies to those who do not wish to join a particular union or 
any union the equal protection of the laws guaranteed by 
the Federal Constitution. 

UNLAWFUL REQUIREMENTS OF LABOR BOARD 


In three cases decided within 10 days, the Board has ig- 
nored a ruling of the Supreme Court and required three com- 
panies to do something which the Supreme Court said it had 
no authority to demand. 

In the Inland Steel case, the Board said 

The precise question before us is whether a refusal to embody in 
a signed agreement any understandings that may be reached 


constitutes a failure to bargain collectively within the meaning 
of the act— 


and proceeded to hold that, even though there had been no 
election to determine the bargaining agent, even though 
there had been no agreement between the company and the 
union, the company’s statement that it would not sign a 
written agreement was a violation of the act. 

April 7 the Board ordered the Globe Cotton Mills, of Au- 
gusta, Ga., to sign a union contract, if a joint collective bar- 
gaining agreement was reached. 

Where does the Labor Board get the authority to require 
an employer to agree with the employees or their union? 
Certainly not from the act itself, for the act contains no such 
provision. 
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In the report of the Senate committee having this law 
under consideration before it was enacted we find this 
statement: 

The committee wishes to dispel any possible false impression 
that this bill is designed to compel the making of agreements or 
to permit governmental supervision of their terms. It must be 
stressed that the duty to bargain collectively does not carry with 
it the duty to reach an agreement, because the essence of collective 
bargaining is that either party shall be free to decide whether 
proposals made to it are satisfactory. 

The author of the law, Senator Wacner, wrote to the New 
York Sun in November 1935, stating: 

The law does not require any employer to sign any agreement 
of any kind; Congress has no power to impose such a requirement. 

Chief Justice Hughes, delivering the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court on April 12, 1937, upholding the Wagner Act, 
among other things, said: 

The act does not compel agreements between 1 1 5 and 
employees; it does not compel any agreement whatever; it does 
not prevent the employer from refusing to make a collective con- 
tract and hiring individuals on whatever terms the employer may 
by unilateral action determine. 

Yet this Labor Board, composed of three members, pre- 
sumes to read into the law a provision that the employer 
must meet the demands of the employees and that he must 
Sign the agreement presented by the employees. That is the 
result of their recent decisions. 

The Board holds that he must bargain collectively. If the 
Board can require him to sign an agreement, it must be true 
that, before he can sign an agreement, he must reach an 
agreement, and he can only reach an agreement by yielding 
to the demands of the union—an absurd, unreasonable 
theory. 

The actions of this Board and of its examiners tend to ac- 
complish the following results: 

In industries where the A. F, of L. has a bargining contract, 
members of independent unions, members of C. I. O., must 
renounce their unions and join the A. F. of L. organization. 

In those industries where C. I. O. is the bargaining agent, 
those belonging to other unions must renounce and join 
the C. I. O. 

Where the independent union is the bargaining agent, 
both A. F. of L. and C. I. O. must desert their unions and 
join the independents. 

Where there is conflict between the unions, the employers 
caught between the two cannot give jobs to anyone. 

Workers are forced to contribute a part of their wages 
toward the support of an organization which may, or which 
may not, represent them. 

Labor racketeers are encouraged and a part of the work- 
ingman’s pay check, whether he wills it or not, may be taken 
from him and used for political purposes, as was more than 
a million and a half of the dollars of the workers by John L. 
Lewis and his C. I. O. 

IMPOSSIBILITY OF PERFORMANCE 

It just so happens in this very realistic world of ours that 
wages can only be paid from the proceeds of the sale of the 
manufactured product. 

In times of depression, when the manufacturer cannot sell, 
unless he has a reserve he cannot continue to operate. He 
cannot grant an increase in wages unless he can manufac- 
ture and sell at a profit. 

These very essential facts the Labor Board blithely ignores, 
A strike is called; an increase in wages is demanded. Some- 
times the employer, hoping for the best, confronted by a 
tie-up of his plant, dips into his reserves, or, anticipating 
increased sales, is forced into an agreement giving increased 
wages or shorter hours; then, finding it impossible, because 
of a depression or lessened sales, to comply with the agree- 
ment, factory or mine is closed, or some of the men are dis- 
charged and, in the end, the employees are out of a job. 

In other instances factories and mines are forced to oper- 
ate only on part time. 

In the Fourth District of Michigan one plant is operating 2 
days a week and the average is $9 per week, while the C. I. O. 
organizer, coming from another town in a nice, large car, 
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draws down $15 a day and expenses, and the $9-a-week 
worker pays the cost. 

Many a worker under a C. I. O. contract is receiving less 
per week, less per month, less per year than he received 
before he fell under the jurisdiction of that union. Never- 
theless, his dues go on. 

In the motor industry it has been demonstrated that the 
workers in Flint, Pontiac, and Detroit will receive far less 
for the services they render during 1938 than they did dur- 
ing 1936 or 1937—this notwithstanding the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars which have been collected as dues from the 
men who actually do the work. 

CIVIL STRIFE 

The Wagner law, as interpreted and enforced by the 
N. L. R. B., is not only increasing unemployment and bank- 
rupting many a factory owner but it is bringing civil strife 
to the country. 

At Laona, Wis., March 31 ushered in the fourth day of 
fighting when A. F. of L. workers, after an hour's battle, 
drove C. L O. pickets from the Conner Lumber & Land Co. 
mill. Newspapers state that there were nearly 300 employees 
and almost that many pickets in the fight, the pickets being 
driven more than half a mile from the mill. The A. F. of L. 
wanted collective bargaining rights and a closed-shop agree- 
ment. The C. I. O. wanted an open shop. 

April 7, at Crockett, Calif., 57 were injured when A. F, of L. 
and C. I. O. organizations staged a pitched battle to deter- 
mine which should picket the closed plants of the California- 
Hawaii sugar refinery. 

April 8, between 10,000 and 15,000 A. F. of L. workers were 
ordered to march to Crockett to show their strength to the 
400 C. I. O. waterfront workers and warehousemen from 
San Francisco, who, the day before, had marched on 
Crockett. April 9, both factions were ousted by Sheriff 
John Miller, whose officers blockaded the roads leading to 
Crockett. 

March 30, C. I. O.’s strikers staged a 45-minute battle in 
Detroit. 

April 1, a C. I. O. leader issued a statement saying: 

We have declared a strike and the union is in possession of 
all Consumers Power Co.’s plants affecting the entire State. 

He made the concession that the power would not he 
shut off that night, but intimated that agreement must be 
reached or the people would be without light and power— 
2,000,000 people, dependent for their light, for the power 
which furnished refrigeration to protect their food, depend- 
ent upon the will of one man, who had no lawful authority; 
we in violation of law, had seized possession of this public 
utility. 

The fact that the C. I. O. and its leaders would presume 
to do such a thing shows the depths to which the once proud 
State of Michigan has been forced by the acts of a cowardly, 
traitorous Governor. Murphy is the man who welcomed 
the lawless invaders to our State. Murphy is the man who 
gave them aid through the National Guard and encourage- 
ment by his acts and his utterances. 

Murphy is the man who has violated his oath of office 
and withdrawn the protection of the law from the citizens 
of Michigan. 

The Labor Board is the Federal agency which, the Nation 
over, but especially in Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
and New York, is today translating into action the doctrine 
preached by the red Communists from Moscow. 

Speaking in Porterville, Tulare County, Calif., a town 
in the district represented by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ELLIOTT], Philip Bancroft, vice president of the Asso- 
ciated Farmers of California, told how various groups of 
organized labor had gained a stranglehold on the handling 
of produce from California farms to local city markets. 

After stating that the farmers had no power or desire to 
prevent farm labor from unionizing, if they desired to do so, 
he further said—and this is the condition in many places— 

We know that our men do not want to unionize, and we have 


not only the right, but are duty bound to prevent any and every 
group of outside labor racketeers from coming into our farming 
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districts and, through illegal intimidation, force our employees to 
join their unions and pay them tribute whether they want to do 
so or not. : 

Mr. Bancroft, however, fails to realize that under the 
holdings of the Labor Board neither he nor any farmer has 
any right to suggest to a farm worker that he need not 
join the union. 

Poor deluded Mr. Bancroft thinks he is still living in a 
free America where the provisions of the Constitution and 
the laws of the land will protect him. 

Mr. Bancroft ignores the history of California. He ap- 
parently forgets that for months the whole water front of 
California has been tied up by strikes. He forgets that the 
Communist Harry Bridges rules the shipping industry in the 
State of California. 

When will the Representatives from California join in 
amending the Wagner law, which threatens the prosperity— 
yes, the very existence—not only of California’s industries 
but of her farmers and fruit growers? 

All over this land today there is civil strife between the 
men belonging to the different unions; between unions and 
those who do not wish to join. 

April 9 a C. I. O. delegation representing 300 of their allies 
called upon Governor Merriam in Sacramento, Calif., and 
demanded a police escort back to Nevada City for the strike 
supporters. They demanded criminal prosecution of the 
sheriff, the undersheriff, and the district attorney of Nevada 
City, and State hospitalization for those injured in a citizens’ 
“purge” at the Murchie mine. 

We remember the armed invasion of Michigan by the 
C. I. O., by the “flying squadrons” of the United Mine 
Workers. We recall how they took possession by force, by 
the use of deadly weapons—some of which I here show you— 
of factories in Flint, in Pontiac, in Saginaw, in Detroit. We 
recall that Governor Murphy called out the National Guard, 
and, at the request of the C. I. O., those troops prevented the 
enforcement of the law. 

We recall how 40,000 miners were ordered to march on 
Johnstown, Pa. We recall how Governor Earle sent the 
troops to drive the workers from their jobs at Johnstown. 

We recall how, in several cities in Ohio, C. I. O. marched 
on factories and besieged them. We recall that in East 
Chicago, on May Day, an armed mob marched in force upon 
the officers of the city and 10 died as the result of that fight. 

And now we are told that the C. I. O. wants law and 
order. If the C. I. O. continues its armed assault upon 
peaceful workers, it will soon discover that the orders of the 
Labor Board are no protection. It will learn to its sorrow 
that, while it may advocate and practice lawlessness and the 
use of force, it will in the end be met by an armed citizenry 
acting lawfully and within the law but nevertheless no less 
forcibly. 

April 5, hastily summoned farmers of Whitman County, 
in the State of Washington, and their country town aids, 
escorted two union representatives to the county line, and 
charged George Mulkey, who later spoke at Spokane, 
threatened to hang them. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. HILL], who so often 
on the floor has condemned those who give jobs, might note 
that some of his constituents do not favor the lawless activi- 
ties of the C. I. O. 

That the Labor Board approves of lawlessness and en- 
courages it is evident from its decision last week in the Re- 
public Steel Corporation case. In that. decision the Board 
ordered some 5,000 employees, who had been on strike, rein- 
stated and reimbursed for any loss which they had sus- 
tained during the strike. 

Now note that, while the order of the Board exempted 
from the reemployment and reimbursement provision seven 
C. I. O. members, or former members, who had been con- 
victed for the use of explosives, and some of whom are now 
in the Ohio penitentiary, it made no exceptions as to— 

Nine who had pleaded guilty to obstructing the United 
States mails; 

As to 12 who pleaded guilty to assault and battery; 

Sixty-seven who pleaded guilty to rioting; 


Six, three of whom are still in the State penitentiary, who 
pleaded guilty to malicious destruction of property; 

Five who pleaded guilty to obstructing railroad tracks; and 

Nine who pleaded guilty to carrying concealed weapons. 

With these facts in mind, how much longer will this Con- 
gress permit the Board and the C. I. O. to rule the employee 
and the employer? 

Last week the Washington Industrial Union Council, local 
C. I. O. administrative body, according to the press, voted 
to notify workers in every congressional district of their 
Representatives’ vote on the reorganization bill. Undoubt- 
edly they will follow this with an organized effort to defeat 
every Representative who does not do their will; who does 
not sanction the collection of tribute by them from the 
workers in his district. 

Are we to take this threat lying down, or will we carry 
the battle to them? Will we fight not only for the people of 
our district but in our own behalf, or will we remain idle, 


‘subservient, while they take over the functions of the Gov- 


ernment? 

We know that, instead of diminishing “the causes of labor 
disputes,” this act, its interpretation, and its enforcement, 
are bringing industrial strife. 

We know that the Labor Board is using its authority to 
force men who want to work to join the C. I. O. and its 
affiliates. 

We know that it is aiding the C. I. O. in its efforts to de- 
stroy the American Federation of Labor. 

We know, if we read its orders, that it is an economic im- 
smd for those against whom they are issued to obey 

em. 

We know, if we study its decisions, that it is rendering 
direct assistance to those who demand tribute from the pay 
envelope; that, aided by the Labor Board, C. I. O. is collect- 
ing millions of dollars each year, which it uses in part to 
extend its authority over the individual worker and in part 
to further its political power over Congress and the Federal 
Government. 

The Congress has recently given some signs of a determi- 
nation to be other than a door mat for the other depart- 
ments of the Government. Congress should endeavor, as 
advised by that eminent New Deal Democratic spokesman, 
the President's personal friend, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Maverick], to continue its efforts to regain its self- 
respect. 

Let some Member of this body, if he will, tell us why we 
should longer refuse to amend the Wagner Act and give the 
National Relations Labor Board a housecleaning. Congress 
will do it some day. Why wait? ([Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to include the balance of this. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one-half of 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CREAL. I just want to say to the gentlemen who are 
not from tobacco States, some of whom voted for the so- 
called regimentation laws to let the people vote on quotas, 
and others who with misgivings did not do so, that the vote 
taken in Kentucky day before yesterday, if it was regimenta- 
tion, was nearly 100 to 1 for the program. Some counties 
gave more than 100 to 1. The vote in the entire Burley 
Tobacco Belt was between 91 and 95 percent in favor. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Did the gentleman say more than 
100 to 1? 

Mr. CREAL. More than the proportion of 100 votes to 1 
vote. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. No. 

Mr. CREAL. Could you not have 105 votes to 1 vote? I 
am not talking about percent. I am talking about number, 
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Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CREAL. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Why should that not be 
so? ‘They fixed it so the farmers do not have to pay any 
penalties. They can sell all the tobacco they raise and they 
have everything. 

Mr. CREAL. That is what they want. They pay 50- 
percent penalty for overproduction by the dealer having to 
pay it, which is the same thing. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE ACT, 1937 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the preparation of the District of Co- 
lumbia tax bill, which will come before the House in a few 
minutes for consideration, had the assistance of an expert 
throughout the deliberations of the committee and in the 
preparation of that bill. The committee feels it is very im- 
portant that we be permitted to have him at the table dur- 
ing the consideration of this bill and I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that he may be permitted to sit at the table 
during the consideration of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

District oF COLUMBIA DAY 


The SPEAKER. This is District of Columbia day. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. PAL- 
MISANO], chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE ACT, 1937 


Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
10066) to amend the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1937, and for other purposes. I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill; and 
pending that motion, I ask unanimous consent that debate 
be limited to 2 hours, one half of that time to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and the other 
half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? t 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 10066, with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under previous order, the gentleman 
from Maryland is recognized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. NICHOLS]. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, at this time I will attempt 
to hit only the high spots in the bill and point out the bill 
by sections, 

Section 1 of the bill applies only to personal property. 
Practically the only change from existing law is that under 
this section the assessor of the District of Columbia is given 
authority to examine the books of any person or any cor- 
poration for the purpose of determining what personal tax 
he should pay. The section also provides a penalty for the 
refusal of a person or firm or corporation to make his books 
available to the assessor for the purpose of ascertaining the 
amount of personal taxes due the District. 

Section 2 deals entirely with the tax on insurance premiums. 
As the bill is now before the Committee of the Whole, there 
is practically no change in it from existing law, except that 
we now provide for the inclusion of companies which issue 
annuity contracts, that is, provide for a tax on premiums 
paid on annuity contracts. Such a tax has not heretofore 
been in existence in the District of Columbia. This is prac- 
tically the only change in this section from existing law. 
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Section 3 is the section dealing with the motor-fuel tax for 
the District of Columbia. The only change that is made in 
existing law is the definition of two words. All Members of 
the House are familiar with the argument that has been 
carried on on the floor of the House for the past 2 years over 
street lighting and some other things, arguments about 
whether their cost should come from the gasoline fund or 
from the general fund. In order to make the matter definite 
and specific we have here defined “highways” and defined 
“improvement to highways,” which we believe definitely 
points out the consensus of opinion of the Congress as to 
what improvements or the maintenance of what improve- 
ments should be paid for out of what particular fund. This 
is the only change in this section in existing law. 

Section 4 deals with the registration of motor vehicles in 
the District of Columbia and does primarily two things. 
First, it moves the deadline for obtaining a license for a 
motor vehicle in the District of Columbia from January 1 
to March 1. In other words, we are simply now bringing 
the District of Columbia in line with all the other States in 
the United States. I believe the District is the only state 
which now has the deadline at January 1, and we are moving 
that deadline up to March 1. Of necessity we make one 
other change. Under existing law, if you purchase your 
tag from the District of Columbia on or after July 1 you 
can purchase it for a half year, but since we move the dead 
line up to March 1, we move the beginning of the half-year 
period up to September 1. This is the only change in this 
section in existing law. 

Section 5 is a section dealing with inheritance and estate 
taxes and is a very technical section. One of the most in- 
portant changes in the section is the change of the law to 
provide that in the passing of an estate for the purpose 
of fixing the tax the law would presume that the estate had 
passed through the donee and not the donor. In other 
words, we have moved it from No. 1 to No. 2. This also 
brings us in line with a majority of the States in the United 
States in levying and collecting this inheritance tax and 
moves it from the donor, who, of course, dies, but who by 
will, and so on, may limit the operation of the law, over to 
the donee, and from him and through him, then, since he 
is still alive, we impose and collect the tax. This is the 
principal change. 

There are some other minor changes in the section, how- 
ever. One other change is the 10-year lien on property, 
extending for 10 years after death or until the tax is col- 
lected. We simply provide there will be a gap in there 
pending the settlement of the estate, and where it is nec- 
essary that certain properties of the estate be sold or liqui- 
dated we provide for the removal of the lien held by the 
taxing agency, the District of Columbia, during that period. 
After the estate has been settled and the necessary things 
done, we then reimpose the lien for a period of 10 years. 

We have also reduced the penalties from 25 percent to 10 
percent, which also brings us in line with other jurisdictions. 

Section 6 is simply a provision to continue and carry out 
the enforcement provisions of the so-called business-privilege 
tax which we passed last year and which will die automati- 
cally on June 30 of this year. This section simply gives the 
officials of the District of Columbia the authority to compel 
the payment of any tax due under the business-privilege tax 
during this year, even though the collection must be made 
in years subsequent. 

Section 7 of the bill simply reimposes the real estate tax 
levy in the District of Columbia at $1.75, which is a 25-cent 
increase over the fixed rate in the District of Columbia, and 
continues that increased rate for 1 year. 

Section 8 simply provides for the addition of four new 
titles to the Revenue Act of 1937. These four new titles are 
titles IX, X, XI, and XII. Title IX provides for the creation 
in the District of Columbia of a board of tax appeals. The 
committee believes that probably this is one of the most 
important things we have done in this bill. 

At the present time your Board of Tax Appeals, if that it 
can be called, and the Board of Equalization and Review, 
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are composed of the assessor and two or three or four of his 
deputy assessors. They assess your property. You are a 
taxpaper and you are displeased with it. Under the present 
system you go and attempt to get relief from the very people 
who put the assessment on you in the first place. If they 
rule against you, under existing law in the District of 
Columbia, and you want to appeal, you appeal to the Board 
of Tax Appeals, but when you get there you find that identi- 
cally the same people are on the Board of Tax Appeals who 
were on the Board of Equalization and Review. It is really 
the most antiquated system I can imagine. 

We provide for the creation of a board of three, two of 
them to be lawyers and one of them a certified public ac- 
countant. We create this board as a board that can make 
findings of fact and of law. 

Here is another thing involved. If a taxpayer in the 
District of Columbia now wants to protest the payment of 
his tax, he has to do a thing which, in reality, is impossible. 
He has to enjoin the District of Columbia from collecting 
a tax which they have levied. This is the only route out. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
from Oklahoma 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Now, we simply provide that if there is 
anything wrong with his tax, under protest he pays the tax, 
of course, and then goes to the Board of Tax Appeals or 
Tax Review for his redress, if any he has, and if it is 
adjudged that the tax be refunded, of course, it is refunded. 
If not, the District of Columbia has had the use of the tax 
instead of having to wait 2 or 3 or 4 years or something of 
that sort until the litigation is settled. 

I shall not attempt to go into all of the details of the bill, 
but I may say it has been very carefully prepared. We pro- 
vide for appeal from the board to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, and, of course, if a Federal ques- 
tion is involved, the bill provides for appeal, by certiorari, 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Title X is the income-tax provision of the bill. I judge 
that probably there will be quite a bit heard about the 
income-tax provisions of this bill, if I can depend on rumor, 
from some of our distinguished colleagues. 

The table you will find on page 41 and your tax on individ- 
uals starts at 1 percent up to two thousand of taxable in- 
come, 2 percent on the next three thousand, 3 percent on the 
next five thousand, 4 percent on the next five thousand, and 
so on. 

Now, complaint has been made that under this bill we 
impose a tax on nonresidents. This is correct, we do, but 
only on that portion of their income which they earn within 
the District of Columbia, and it is not a terrible thing. Let 
us take a man who lives in New York City, we will say, and 
who had an income on which he must pay a tax of $10,000, 
$5,000 of which was earned in the District of Columbia and 
$5,000 in New York. Under this present rate on that $5,000 
he would pay $80 tax to the District of Columbia. Now, if 
New York State law were 1 percent on the $10,000, in New 
York he would pay $100. Now, let us see about where he 
gets his credit. He gets credit on the tax he pays to New 
York State against this tax he will pay in the District of 
Columbia exactly on the ratio that his earnings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bears to his entire earnings. In other 
words, under this example, since $5,000 is one-half of his 
entire earnings, he would be entitled to a credit of 50 percent 
on the $80, which would make him pay a tax in the District 
not of $80 but $40, because he gets credit exactly on the ratio 
of his earnings. 

Mr, COLE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Carrying out that same illus- 
tration, under the laws of the State of New York, which has 
a provision similar to many other States, such as Maryland 
and Virginia, that same taxpayer would be allowed a credit 
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in his New York State tax of the whole amount he pays to 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That is right. 

Mr.GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield. 5 

Mr. GEARHART. But no Federal employee will pay any 
State income tax. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That is true. 

Mr. GEARHART. So he will have no credit coming to him. 

Mr. NICHOLS. No; he would not, but he would be a 
resident. Of course, if he is an employee of the Federal 
Government in the District of Columbia he might be a non- 
resident. 

Mr. GEARHART. As I understand it, a Federal employee 
residing in the District of Columbia will only pay an income 
tax on that portion which he earns while living in the District. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Not exactly that. He would pay only on 
that portion of the earning which he earned in the District. 

Mr, GEARHART. And he would be the only Federal em- 
ployee in the United States who pays any special income for 
the support of the State in which he lives, in the whole 
United States. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Iam not so sure about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
1 minute more. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, title 11 simply repeals the 
60—40 provision existing in the law, which provided that the 


Federal Government would pay 40 percent of the cost of the 


upkeep of the District government. We repealed that. 
Title 12 simply imposes a tax of 75 cents per barrel on beer 
sold within the District of Columbia, which is a new tax, as 
there is no tax on beer at the present time in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is 50 cents a barrel. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That is right, 50 cents a barrel. We 
reduced it in the last meeting of the committee from 75 
cents. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I want to talk 
about this income tax, which is title 10 of the bill. I am 
opposed to it. If the Members of this House understand it, 
they will be opposed to it. It is a difficult thing to under- 
stand, as is any income-tax bill. It is long, it is compli- 
cated, and Members do not have a great deal of time to 
give to District of Columbia matters. In taking the position 
I do in opposition to this bill, I do not want to be under- 
stood as making any criticism of the District of Columbia 
Committee. I was once a member of that committee, and 
I think it is one of the hardest-working committees in the 
House and gets least credit for what it does of any com- 
mittee, and a great deal more criticism. I am glad to see 
gentlemen who are here and who are willing to do this 
work, but when they undertake, as they have in this income- 
tax bill, to place an income tax on nonresidents of the city 
of Washington for the support of the municipal government 
of this town it is just all wrong, and it ought to be defeated. 
I had hoped that in the 2 hours of general debate provided 
for, the members of the committee who are thoroughly 
familiar with the income-tax provision would have taken 
the floor and explained it to the Members of this body so 
that we could know how to vote intelligently. Perhaps some 
of them will do that later on. I had hoped to have an 
opportunity to follow somebody who gave a detailed expla- 
nation of the bill. I know it is a long bill, and the important 
part of the bill is the income-tax provision. I think there 
is no dispute about anything else. I timed the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. NicHots] when he discussed this bill, 
and he used 4 minutes of time in explaining to you 50 pages 
of income-tax bill, that is going to place an income tax on 
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my constituents and your constituents, irrespective of any 
denial that may be made to the contrary, for that is what is 
going to happen, if I can read the English language, and 
I think I can. It is a bill that is going to place an income 
tax on your constituents and my constituents for the pur- 
pose of sustaining a merely municipal function of the gov- 
ernment in the city of Washington and for which our peo- 
ple are in no way responsible. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Of course, we substituted the income 
tax for the business-privilege tax, and the privilege tax, the 
gentleman knows, taxed everybody in the country that came 
into Washington to sell a toothpick or a hat. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I believe that is so, but the 
fact that you did wrong in taxing the fellow who brought a 
coop of chickens into the city of Washington to sell is not 
any good reason why you should tax everybody in the United 
States with an income tax. 

Mr. GEARHART. Why, that system of taxation obtains 
in every city in the United States, does it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am not familiar with the taxes 
in other cities. ; 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is it not true that every State 
in the Union that has an income tax taxes nonresidents on 
incomes earned within that State? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I believe some of them do. 

Mr. COLE of New York. In fact, the gentleman’s own 
States does that. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentleman will pardon me, 
but I do not want to yield any further. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cote] says that other States tax nonresi- 
dents. Here is the fact. A large number of Federal em- 
ployees come here from every State in the Union. Their 
incomes cannot be taxed back home and are not taxed by 
the State back home, so that what this bill will do will be 
to make those nonresidents, Federal employees, pay not only 
the Federal income tax which they now pay to the Federal 
Government but an additional income tax, even though they 
do not reside here, for the support of the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. In other words, the Fed- 
eral employee who now pays one income, when he gets 
through with this, will pay two income taxes. The gentle- 
man says this does not apply to all Federal employees. I 
know that it is not intended to, but I had hoped that some 
member of the committee would have undertaken to explain 
why under the language of the bill it does not apply to all, 
because the language of the bill does not make any distinc- 
tion. Let me illustrate. Here is a Federal employee who 
lives in Virginia, let us say. 

He works for the Department of Agriculture, and he works 
over in Arlington County at the experimental farm, let us 
say. Now he never comes to Washington; maybe he is not 
required to come here by the duties of his office, but this 
bill says that if he earns his money out of Washington and 
is paid in Washington that he must pay an income tax on 
it. That man may never come to Washington, but how 
under the language of this bill is he excepted from this 
income tax? 

Let us take another illustration, that of an employee of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. Let us say he lives 
in Maryland and works for the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration in Washington. He goes backward and forward. 
He must undoubtedly pay a District income tax. All right. 
Now they have a branch of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration over in Baltimore. Let us say that by reason of 
some change in administration this fellow who lives in 
Maryland but works for the Home Owners’ Loan in Wash- 
ington is transferred to the Baltimore office. He is still paid 
at the same place and he is still paid out of the same check 
book, he draws his money out of the same Treasury, he is 
paid by the same disbursing officer, and everything is ex- 
actly the same except when he starts to work in the morning 
instead of coming to Washington he goes to Baltimore. Now, 
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I want to ask somebody to show me—not with a lot of 
words—I want him to show me in the language of this bill 
where that man is excluded from the payment of this income 
tax. 

Gentlemen are going to get up and undertake to tell you 
in a few moments what a 50-page bill does. It cannot be 
done. I challenge them to take this bill and show me the 
language which says that your constituents in California or 
any other State of the Union by the terms of this bill are 
excluded from this tax. 

Let us take the Park Service which operates all over the 
United States. They are paid from Washington, I have 
a constituent. Not long ago he worked in the Washington 
office and he lived over in Virginia. Unquestionably he 
would have been responsible for this tax. A change in office 
came about and he was sent out to Yellowstone Park. All 
right, he is drawing his money exactly from the same source, 
he is drawing the same salary, he is a Federal employee, he 
draws his money out of Washington. The only difference is 
that when he starts out in the morning to go to work he 
goes to Yellowstone Park instead of to Washington. I want 
some member of the committee to take this bill and show 
me the page and the line where that man is excluded from 
the payment of this income tax. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Rhode Island. How about the post 
offices—the postmasters? 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. And the same thing goes all the 
way through. They may be right. I may be all wrong. I 
do not know anything about the income-tax law, but I can 
read the English language and I want to find out where 
these people are exempted under this bill. 

Now, I have used 10 minutes of the very brief 20 allotted 
to me and I want to talk about something else. This income 
tax is bad and we ought to knock it out of this bill. If you 
are not willing to do that, if you want to leave something of 
it in this bill, let us knock out that provision on nonresidents. 
If you do not do that, there is one thing that every Member 
of this Congress ought to do, and that is to vote for an amend- 
ment which I am going to offer to strike out that provision 
of the bill which taxes your constituents and mine and ex- 
empts Members of Congress and their secretaries. I want 
some member of this committee before this general debate 
concludes to take this floor—I challenge him to do it—and 
to give any sensible, reasonable, logical reason why we, as 
Members of Congress, can stand on this floor and vote to 
place a tax on our constituents and in the same breath vote 
to exempt ourselves from the same tax we impose on them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is there any difference in principle? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. As I say, I may be all wrong on 
it. I want some member of this committee who has studied 
this thing a month to take this floor and state whether and 
wherein there is a difference in principle. 

I have heard it said that we are similar to ambassadors 
at Washington, that we are sent here as ambassadors repre- 
senting our constituents, and that we are residents back 
home. Maybe we are, but that argument does not appeal 
to me and I do not think it is going to appeal to your con- 
stituents if you put this tax on them. I think that rather 
than call us ambassadors they may use some designation 
which is less complimentary, may refer to us in shorter and 
uglier terms, 

I do not want to ask you to knock out this income-tax bill 
and not put something constructive in its place. You can 
knock out title X and you can put something constructive 
in its place. There are two or three alternative things you 
can do. . 

One thing you can do is to put a proper and adequate tax 
on spirits, and I refer to liquor and beer. Do you know that 
up to this very hour there is not any tax on beer that comes 
into the District of Columbia? The committee now proposes 
to put in a 50-cent tax. I am going to offer an amendment 
making it $1. Do you know that the tax on spirits in this 
city is 50 cents a gallon and that there are 19 States in the 
Union in which a higher rate on liquor prevails? I propose 
to offer an amendment raising this tax from 50 cents to $1. 
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Mr. Chairman, the deficit is said to be $4,300,000. Do you 
know why that is? As a matter of fact, as I understand it, 
$3,000,000 is due to the fact they want to reduce the real- 
estate tax here from $1.75 to $1.50. We have a peculiar law 
about taxation here. The basic law authorizes and directs the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to fix the tax 
every year at a sufficient amount to pay the expenses of 
operating the District government. That tax has been fixed 
at $1.50. Last year it was raised to $1.75. It is proposed now 
to reduce that to $1.50, and this will result in losing $3,000,000 
of revenue; therefore they include that $3,000,000 as a part 
of this deficit. There is not a deficit of $3,000,000. As a 
matter of fact, there is only a deficit of $1,300,000. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. PALMISANO. I want to correct the gentleman. The 
real-estate tax is $1.75, the same as last year. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I said that, but it is not a deficit. 
It would have been a deficit had they reduced it to $1.50, but 
they left it at $1.75. There is only a net deficit of $1,300,000. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I am unable to follow the gentle- 
man’s reasoning. If he will refer to the provisions of the 
bill, it leaves the tax on real estate as it is. He will see that 
it states the tax shall not be less than $1.75. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am sorry. The gentleman just 
did not understand me. I perhaps did not make myself clear. 
I do not refer to the language of the bill itself because the 
question of fixing taxes is not in this bill. It is in the basic 
law of the District of Columbia and directs the Commis- 
sioners to fix it year by year at a sufficient amount to pay the 
operating expenses of the city. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Does the gentleman have very many 
constituents working or employed in the District? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes; I have. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I only have about 20. That is why I 
cannot get excited about this thing. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The trouble is the gentleman’s 
constituents come to Washington and get a job, then they 
move over into my district, become my constituents, and I 
have to look after them. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Iam sure my 20 would be willing to pay 
this tax. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not know who the gentle- 
man has consulted, or if he has talked to his constituents out 
there, because I have not found any who is willing and 
anxious to pay more taxes. If the gentleman has any of 
that type, he ought to bring them here and put them on 
exhibition up in the gallery. I do not know of such people 
anywhere else. 

I want to go back for a moment. There is an estimated 
deficit of $1,300,000. We can take care of that by a liquor 
tax, which I have mentioned. This will take care of that 
entire amount and leave $250,000 of a surplus. 

Another way to take care of this is to exclude nonresi- 
dents. I may be wrong when I describe a provision that I 
am about to refer to in this bill as a joker. I may be doing 
somebody an injustice. Maybe it is not a joker. They have 
a tax on intangibles in Washington now, which raises $3,000,- 
000 a year. They are going to put this income tax on our 
constituents and on the residents of Washington and raise 
an estimated 85,000,000. That is between three and four 
million dollars more than they need. Do you know what 
they are going to do with it? Turn to your bill. On page 
57 of the bill you will find a little clause tucked away in there 
which allows these fellows in Washington who pay an income 
tax, a credit for anything they may have had to pay in the 
form of an intangible tax. - This in effect is a repeal of the 
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intangible tax on residents of the District of Columbia to 
the tune of $3,000,000. This will be put on our constituents 
who work for the Government. If I am wrong about that, 
let some member of the committee in his own time get up 
here and explain it; but it is there in the bill and nobody who 
has asked you to vote for this bill has taken the trouble to 
oran it in detail. I think we ought to be told about these 
ngs, 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman state at this time the 

lump-sum contribution. that the Federal Government is 
making to the support of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment, which represents the contribution the gentleman’s 
constituents back home are making as well as mine? 
. Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not remember what it is. 
Frankly, I believe the Federal Government should make a 
substantial contribution to the government of the District 
of Columbia, but I do not think that our constituents who 
do not reside here ought to pay any of the expenses of 
running the District of Columbia. government. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another way to raise this tax. 
As I say, if we were to strike out this repeal of the intangible 
tax we would not need to place an income tax on nonresi- 
dents. We have an income tax in my State. We have to 
pay a Federal income tax. Of course, we pay a tax on 
intangible property, just like you pay it on real estate and 
other property. 

There is one other very simple way to raise this deficit, 
and you would not need legislation. As I said before, the 
basic law provides that the Commissioners shall levy a tax 
on real estate and tangible property sufficiently high to take 
care of the annual expenses of the District of Columbia 
government. 

All right. If there is a real-estate tax and an intangibles 
tax of 10 cents more on the $100, that will take care of all 
the deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been hurried in this matter because 
it is a complicated thing and I do not understand a great 
deal about the income-tax business. If I have any time 
remaining I am pleased to yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. As I understand the gentleman’s position, it 
is that there is a deficit of a little over $4,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. A net deficit of $1,300,000. 

Mr. MAY. But $3,000,000 of it is taken care of by the 
25 cents increase from $1.50 to $1.75 in the real-estate tax. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MAY. The remainder the gentleman would suggest 
be taken care of with a tax on beer? 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. Beer and spirits. 

Mr. MAY. Such a tax would raise sufficient to take care 
of that deficit? 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. It would leave an estimated sur- 
plus of $250,000. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. 
man yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. I have always wondered why 
such an extraordinarily low realty tax rate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Practically every other city with which 
I am familiar has a tax rate between one and a half and two 
times as large. What is the reason for this condition? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. As I believe probably everybody 
knows, the answer is that the property here is assessed upon 
its true market value, as far as I can ascertain. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. It is supposed to be. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It is supposed to be, and I have 
no information to the contrary. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr, CRAWFORD. I am particularly interested in the 
thought the gentleman brought out with reference to his 
State income tax. Is this bill so drawn that the gentle- 
man’s people working in the District and drawing salaries 
here will be taxed under the State income tax, the Federal 
tax, and also the District of Columbia tax? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. They would be, with a credit for 
what they paid to their State, but every individual is re- 
quired to make another return. In other words, he would 
have to make three returns. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LEWIS]. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, let me say 
frankly that I should content myself with being merely a 
listener today and a voting participant like yourselves if it 
did not happen that, like the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Smiru], that many of my constituents are peculiarly affected 
in this subject. 

After having heard the fine exposition of this subject we 
have just heard there may be little indeed except confirma- 
tory matter that I can give. You have heard the explanation 
of the gentleman from Virginia that this tax, not on residents 
of the District of Columbia alone but on nonresidents as 
well, the product of which is to go to relieve taxation burdens 
on residents in the District of Columbia. It is just as ex- 
treme, just as bad as that. Let me read you quotations from 
the bill: 

Tax on individuals: There is hereby levied for each taxable year 
upon the taxable income of every individual a tax at the following 
rates— 

This provision carries a potential tax on every individual in 
the United States. Later in the bill you find a provision ex- 
empting judges, Congressmen, and foreigners protected under 
their treaties. The rates I need not read. 

What does the word “income” include? 

The words “gross income” are defined in section 4 (a) to in- 
clude gains, profits, and income derived from salaries, wages, or 
compensation for personal services of whatever kind and in what- 
ever form paid, including salaries, wages, and compensation paid 
by the United States— 

With the exceptions with which you are already familiar 
and— 
or income derived from professions, vocations, trades, businesses, 


commerce, or sales or dealings tn property, whether real or personal 
growing out of the ownership, or use of, or interest in such 


property. 

To what extent is a nonresident, who has become taxable 
by the generality of the language employed, liable under 
this bill applicable to all the States in the United States? 

Paragraph (b) of section 4 reads— 

In the case of any corporation or a nonresident individual, gross 


income includes only the gross income from sources within the 
District of Columbia. 


This means that if any nonresident should derive some 
income through a transaction in the District of Columbia for 
which he receives payment, he is liable to taxation on that 
income; and the District resident who owes the bill must 
withhold a proportion of the bill for payment of such taxa- 
tion to the District, for example, if you are living in an 
apartment building in Washington that happens to be owned 
by somebody not living in Washington, a nonresident of the 
District, it would be your duty as a resident of Washington to 
deduct from the rent payable a given proportion in order 
that the District of Columbia may be secure in obtaining its 
taxes on the income of the nonresident owner of an apart- 
ment building. 

Let me say the authors of this measure are not to be 
held as exclusively and originally responsible for its non- 
resident features. This represents an encroaching spirit 
of overreaching that obtains unhappily throughout all 
the States. It represents the false spirit that brought the 
Articles of Confederation and the Government under it to 
utter failure and disgrace. The overreaching of one State 
in order to get revenue by making somebody in another State 
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contribute to its treasures, exerted in those days through 
the form of a tariff, is now sought to be accomplished by most 
of the States through income-tax laws made to apply to 
the income of citizens in other States. It is a principle that 
will not work and it is a principle that is wrong in itself. 
Possibly the Maryland income tax law offends in that respect. 
I believe most of them do. But here, actuated by a national 
point of view, and particularly by our knowledge and con- 
ception of our duty under the Constitution, how can we 
sanction this overreaching and extraterritorial spirit that 
would grind all freedom of trade and commerce between the 
States to zero value if it were to be permitted to have full 
sway? Let me say, and I hardly need to say it, perhaps, that 
I am not opposed to income tax imposed on residents but 
favor it. I believe it to be the primary source, though it is 
now the most neglected source of our revenue. I myself do 
not believe in the official exemptions. 

Suppose the courts, not Congress, have exempted Federal 
employees in their States from the payment of State in- 
come taxes and State employees from paying Federal in- 
come taxes—what of it? I am sworn to support the Con- 
stitution, as it reads, not the mere argument of some tax- 
dodging litigant’s lawyer. Without citing myself as an ex- 
ample in this matter, I want to say for myself that no court 
can excuse me from paying my just taxes to the State of 
Maryland. I know my duty in that regard and I am going 
to discharge it to the full extent of my ability. So I have 
no sympathy with people who oppose this measure on the 
mere ground that it would save them some burden in the 
way of taxation, but I do think that taxation of nonresidents 
as carried in this bill represents a vicious principle, vicious 
when it is resorted to by any of the States in their income- 
tax laws, and 10 times as vicious if it should ever be sanc- 
tioned by this body that pledged to think nationally and in 
the spirit of our great Constitution. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. It is really a punitive tax against a man be- 
cause he happens to be a nonresident of the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

‘mi DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Chairman, by way of introduction, let me say to all 
the heroic souls, possessed of rare fortitude, who are giving 
some time and attention to the affairs of the District of 
Columbia, that this matter, so far as the subcommittee and 
the full District of Columbia Committee are concerned, is 
just purely a labor of love. [Laughter and applause.] More 
often than not we lose votes back home rather than gain 
votes, and more often than not you find yourself in the 
position of one who is subject to attack by those who are 
too often ungrateful for all of our efforts. My genial news- 
paper friends are shooting at me about every week about 
the tax bill. In the case of the pending bill two enlightened 
newspapers, with lots of vision, have been for this income 
tax; the other Washington newspapers are against it. 

I have never breathed a word against the press in this 
town or in this Chamber, but I do want to say, and I say 
it in all fairness and with the utmost of deference for a 
very capable, accomplished, courteous, and affable gentle- 
man, who is the moving spirit of the Washington Star, and 
whose income from earned and unearned sources in the way 
of investments or otherwise, is probably one-quarter of a 
million dollars a year, that for 3 years, since I have been 
hoping to see this income tax go through Congress, he 
and his newspaper have been steadily fighting it but, for- 
tunately, there are newspapers like the Scripps-Howard and 
Washington Post that appreciate the fact that a tax bill 
that is worthy of the paper it is written on has got to be 
predicated upon ability to pay, and this is why a tax bill 
in the form of an income tax is before you today. 

This subcommittee has labored, not for weeks but for 
months, on this matter, giving diligently of their time day 
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after day, and the bill that we bring into this chamber 
today represents our best judgment. We do not say it is 
perfect, we do not say it should not be amended if, in your 
wisdom, you think it ought to be amended, but we want to 
be precious careful to preserve the principle that is enun- 
ciated in this bill, in spite of all opposition. 

Now, my friend from Virginia comes from a great and 
glorious Commonwealth where they have an income tax; 
my distinguished and scholarly friend from Maryland 
comes from a great State that has an income tax, and we 
believe that in this jurisdiction there ought to be an income 
tax, and we ask you to be indulgent and sympathetic for 
this reason. The Federal income tax went on the books 
in 1913, which was a quarter of a century ago, and there 
has not been a session of Congress since, and certainly not 
since I have been here, in which we have not amended and 
perfected that bill after 25 years of experience. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLS. The gentleman referred a moment ago 
to the fact that both Maryland and Virginia have an income- 
tax law. I hoped the gentleman was going to conclude by 
saying that both of those States tax nonresidents in ex- 
actly the same manner that this bill provides for taxation of 
nonresidents. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; and that is true of New York and 
the other thirty-odd jurisdictions, or whatever the number 
may be, that have an income tax today. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me go along for a little bit before 
yielding. 

This principle goes back to the days when Professor 
Seligman was teaching taxation at Columbia University and 
it has traveled down the avenue of time relentlessly, and 
say what you will, you are not going to stop it and we are 
going to battle day in and day out, whether we get credit or 
not, until we get an income-tax law on the books of the 
District of Columbia. As I have said, we may make mis- 
takes; there may be things that ought to be cured, and if 
there are, we welcome the efforts of my friend from Virginia 
and my friend from Maryland to amend this bill so as to 
make it palatable and durable; but certainly, let us not 
destroy any particular matter without precious care. 

I want to say, with all respect to my friend from Virginia 
[Mr. SmirH], that insofar as I, a member of the subcommit- 
tee, know, he never came and asked to appear before the 
subcommittee, and he never sent any suggestion to the sub- 
committee, written or otherwise, that I know of. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. All of the time that this was being heard 
in the newspapers, week after week, my friend from Virginia 
at least might have given the subcommittee the benefit of his 
wisdom on the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not now. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentleman has mentioned 
my name. Will he be good enough to yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I must address myself to 
the Chair for protection, until I have made my statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentleman just called me 
by name. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I mentioned the gentleman’s name, I 
think, in accordance with the procedure and rules of the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Hlinois declines to 
yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So we are simply going along with some- 
thing that is justified, something that follows the precedents 
in other States, and we are trying to give you a tax bill 
predicated upon the ability to pay. 

Let us look at this resident matter. It may be that I 
read the thing differently from this gentleman, but on page 


44, paragraph (d) it provides that in the case of any corpo- 
ration or nonresident individual gross income includes only 
the gross income from sources within the District of Colum- 
bia. I hope I can interpret the English language. Perhaps 
I have been mistaken, but we do believe that we are war- 
ranted, for the sake of the District, and for the activities that 
are carried on here, in taxing the income that is generated 
within the confines and boundaries of the District. In that 
respect we are only following other States. We follow the 
gentleman’s State, and we follow the other thirty-odd juris- 
dictions where they have an income tax at the present time, 
and so I can find no fault with that description of gross 
income, so that we can tax all of the income that is initiated 
and generated within the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield right on that point? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Does that mean that 
rural-route carriers and those who throughout the country 
— their pay from Washington have to pay an income tax 

ere? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In my judgment, no. I put a different 
construction upon that term “from sources within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” and I think that is open to interpretation. 
It pertains to those who are of the District of Columbia at 
the present time, and whose income comes from within the 
District, as a District, rather than as in the United States of 
America. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield now? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentleman says that he puts 
a construction upon it that other Federal employees will not 
have to pay. Has he any assurance that the court is going 
to coincide with his construction? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No more assurance than the gentleman 
would have as to any other construction put upon any other 
legislation that has gone through this body for 160 years. 
The Commissioners of the District will fix the regulations 
under which this will be administered, and certainly I expect 
them to use a little common sense. If anybody has a griev- 
ance, it can be submitted to the Board of Tax Appeals, it can 
be submitted to any court for construction, and in that re- 
spect we are preserving the right of every citizen to march 
himself into a court of the land and there receive judicial 
construction as to whether he has or does not have a 
grievance. 

My friend from Virginia [Mr. Smrrx] mentioned that we 
have taken off the intangible tax by making it a credit 
against the income tax. That is correct. Can you imagine 
the tax assessor snooping around to find out where these 
deeds of trust and stocks and bonds that ought to be here 
are, that are probably in New York or Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco or somewhere else? Gentlemen know very well from 
their own experience in their own jurisdiction that in- 
tangible taxes are almost unspeakable taxes, from a collec- 
tion standpoint, and the only reason they are on the books 
at all is because we think we can get some money out of 
those who can afford to pay. The tendency is, according to 
all those who are experts on taxes, to get away from these 
intangible taxes, and a very complicated tax structure, dif- 
ficult of enforcement, and to get down to the brass tacks of 
income. Once you get the income, you cannot charge off 
any more credit after it has been ascertained for taxable 
purposes, and then you are purely on a basis of ability to pay, 
and nobody has yet assailed that principle. So I think we 


are justified in repealing the intangible tax, because it is an 


impossible tax to begin with, and should have been repealed 
long ago. The only reason we did not do it was because we 
did not know where we were going to get the money for the 
District with which to meet the deficit in the District 
treasury. 

My friend says that we ought to put on a bigger tax on 
beer and a tax on liquor. Let me tell you about this beer 
tax. I helped to write the act of 1933 for this District. 
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We had a beer tax at that time of $1 a barrel. In 1934 
we took that tax off and hiked up the license fee. We found 
it was more satisfactory from the standpoint of control, and 
a far better revenue producer, as witness the more than a 
million dollars that goes into the treasury of the District 
from the liquor source, and surely we think it is fair from the 
standpoint of the other jurisdictions that come in here, like 
the brewers in Baltimore. There are lots of breweries over 
there. We have been trying to work this out in such manner 
as to produce as much revenue as possible and at the same 
time stay away from the dreadful principle of a sales tax, 
whether on beer or liquor or anything else. 

We put in a tax of 50 cents a barrel. The brewers indi- 
cated that they had no objection. We had a higher tax 
originally and then put it down so that it would not be too 
onerous a burden on these fellows. It gets two of them, 
first the dispenser and secondly the fellow with the dinner 
bucket who sets his nickel on the counter. Some of these 
days he will go in and find that his beer has gone up to two 
for 15, 6 cents, 8 cents, whatever it may be. It does not 
make any difference what it is called in this bill, it is a 
sales tax, a consumer's tax. 

Let me include here a parenthetical statement. A very 
fine survey and investigation of this whole question of the 
Sales tax appears in the January issue of the magazine 
Fortune. It went out to my friend Grmcurist’s State and 
took the town of Oskaloosa, Iowa, apart, a town of 10,000 
people, showed its relationship to the world, showed who 
paid the taxes, showed where the burdens were. Let me tell 
you what they found. There were 2,677 families in Oska- 
loosa, if I remember right. Sixty-one families had incomes 
of over $5,000. One hundred and sixty-three from $2,600 to 
$5,000; 416 from $1,560 to $2,600; 1,163 from $600 to $1,560; 
and 871 families had incomes under $600. 

Who paid the taxes in that town? The survey shows that 
out of State, Federal, and local taxation the 61 families paid 
only one-third, not much for 61 families out of a total of 
2,679 with such large incomes. But now turn over and look 
at the sales tax. Do you know who paid the sales tax in that 
town? Eighty-four percent of the sales tax was paid by the 
families whose incomes were under $2,600 a year. That is 
the answer. You do not need to go further. That is one 
of the most illuminating contributions to tax literature that 
has come down in this generation, and it just nails that old 
sales tax right up there on the barn door where it belongs. 
I for one oppose the idea. When you think of beer just 
think of the sales tax. When you think of liquor think also 
of the sales tax. Now, maybe my friend from Virginia 
would like to put another tax on liquor. In his State they 
pay no gallonage tax, but let me tell you that Virginia is 
a monopoly State, the State runs the business over there, if 
you please; and what has been the experience? The county 
would put up the price through taxation or otherwise. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

Put an additional tax of 50 cents on liquor and do you 
know what prospective liquor purchasers will do? 
will go right over to Virginia and buy their booze. 
have opened up three extra liquor stores over on the other 
read voir iy acolo ee 
Rosslyn. Now, you know why some of our 
are so willing to see an increase in the 
District of Columbia—so the business will go over 
so the tax will go over there, so the profits will go over 
on the other side of the Potomac. That is the answer 

do not let anybody kid you on that score because the com- 
mittee has been all through that thing, if you please. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CREAL. Most States have an amusement tax, a tax 
on theater admissions, and a large number of States have 
taxes on cigarettes. Has a theater tax and cigarette tax 
been under consideration for the District? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say to the gentleman from Ken= 
tucky that we had a very heterogenous system of licenses 
here in the District of Columbia that is altogether unsatis- 
factory to this committee; but we could not go into that 
8 field, for time is of the essence, in perfecting a tax 

We are working against the 30th day of June. It still has 
to go through the Senate. We have promised everybody in- 
terested in taxation that we are going to take the whole 
schedule of licenses in effect here and recast them. We are 
going to make them pay in proportion to ability to pay and 
in proportion to the benefits which they receive. For ex- 
ample, the baseball park out here pays $5 a year. It is 
scandalous. That question has been raised before. The 
city authorities have to detail enough policemen out there 
during a ball game to make a difference of $200 a day. I 
maintain we are going to make them pay. This House does 
not have to worry about whether we are going to make them 
Pay, because we will, and there will be no fooling about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If the gentleman is going to make 
them pay, why does he not do it? Why are you bringing a 
bill in here taxing other people’s constituents? Why not 
put it in this bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. All of this recasting will not make up the 
full deficit in the revenue. We will have to have a tax bill 
Secondly, if you do a good job, it takes time. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. The gentleman made a statement and 
looked right at me. I am wondering about one thing. 
‘They pay a real-estate tax here of $1.75. It is claimed that 
this tax is based on full value. It is not, because I have 
investigated. In my home town, in which I have lived 
for 30 years and hope always to live there, we are supposed 
to pay on full value, but we pay on about one-third to one- 
half and we pay a rate of $5.50. You can rent an apart- 
ment in my town for one-third what you can rent an apart- 
ment for here. There is just a screw loose somewhere. 
C[Applause.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The real-estate tax has always been 
$1.50. Of course, it has shuttled up and down somewhat. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Is it not too low? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. In this bill we say that for the fiscal 
year 1939, which is this year, it shall be not less than 
$1.75. 
fa CUMMINGS. Why not double it and make it say 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The real-estate tax here is imposed upon 
full value. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Oh, no. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I beg your pardon. That is the law. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I know it is the law. I have investi- 
gated two properties that were for sale through a real-estate 
agent and he gave me the receipts for last year. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman did not permit me to 
finish. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I am through now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The law says it shall be based on the 
full, fair cash value. 

Mr. KELLER. But is it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. After all, that is a matter for the assessor, 
It is something that is based entirely on what goes on in the 
assessor’s head. He might have a notion different from you, 
but I cannot quarrel with him because he is interpreting the 
law and he is doing the best he can. There are a lot of 
properties in Washington that are paying on the basis of 
more than they are worth. There are some that are paying 
on the basis of less than they are worth. But that is the 
human equation which creeps into the picture. It happens 
in my town and it happens in your town. That is why we 
have boards of review, boards of equalization, and so forth. 
If anyone has a kick, you go up there and say, “Here is a 
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man who ought to be raised.” 
lowered.” 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

There you can air your difficulties and get down to values. 
But this bill says specifically that the rate shall be not less 
than $1.75, and that is to be based on full valuation. I want 
to tell you that real-estate taxes are pretty high in this 
town, maybe not as high as in your State. My attitude on 
this matter is about like this: If the other fellow is paying 
too much in some other State, I do not want to be one of 
those miserable creatures who loves company and says, “He 
is not paying as much as I am. I am going to push him up 
to that upper tax bracket instead of getting myself pulled 
down.” 

Mr, CUMMINGS. You cannot go down. You have got to 
get the money. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We are going to get the money. There 
is no fooling about that. That is why we put the real-estate 
rate at $1.75. We have requested the assessor to resurvey 
these properties and resurvey these values from time to time 
in the hope that we may get all we can from real estate. 

Mr. Chairman, I make no bones about the fact that I am 
not very much for a real-estate tax, because it is a tax on 
thrift. Here is a man who gets a job and saves himself a 
thousand dollars. He lays it on the counter and buys himself 
a house. The first thing he has to do is pay taxes on that 
house. He has to pay insurance. He has to keep up his 
building and loan and his installment payments month after 
month. Always there is the long-nosed tax collector who is 
ever ready to impose a penalty on thrift, ever ready to put 
more on this fellow who saves. The more this poor little 
fellow pays, the more tax he is assessed, until finally he gets 
up to full value. Is it not a crying shame that in a country 
like this we should penalize thrift? We ought to get most of 
it out of the income tax, and I will never be satisfied until 
that is, carried out in the District of Columbia; and if, by the 
grace of God and the sufferance of my constituency in 
Illinois, I am left in Congress, I shall advocate this as long as 
I have the physical energy to carry on. I am going to try 
to see that more and more, that revenue shall be got from 
the income tax, predicated upon the ability to pay, and that 
is where it belongs. 

The gentleman from Virginia stated a minute ago he did 
not like the idea of Members of Congress exempting them- 
selves from this tax. Mr. Chairman, that is a long, sad 
story. You recall that last year I came before you as one 
of a committee with the income-tax provision. I stated my 
viewpoint on the matter. I have not changed my views 
with respect thereto, but I can also see the other side of 
the picture. After all, we are elective officers, if you please, 
You come from a constituency out there to pursue certain 
duties here temporarily. Of course, while you avail your- 
selves of the benefits of Washington you are in a different 
category from one who is appointed to a job down here in 
the Department of Commerce or the Department of the 
Interior, who can pick up stakes and go home if he likes 
and does not have to throw off his responsibility and his 
accountability to a constituency of 200,000, 300,000, or 400,- 
000 people. In my estimation, there is a difference there, a 
very well-defined difference, but if I had to do it myself I 
would have no hesitation and no reluctance whatsoever in 
imposing a tax upon myself for the benefits that inure to me 
while I am pursuing my responsibilities in the Nation’s 
Capital. However, that is a matter we threshed out before. 
The House spoke on that matter, and I am not going to be 
foolish enough to come back here and say, all right, you 
defeated us on this once before, so here it is again. I am 
not going to do that. What we are asking of you is to 
endorse this income-tax principle and the features in this 
bill and let us take it on over to the Senate and then finally 
get it on the books here, and little by little through common- 
sense and liberal regulation, construction, and interpretation, 
we will fashion this into what we believe is an approachably 
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perfect whole, just as we approach perfection in all other 
things through constant change, modifications, and alter- 
ation. 

I now yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. My question may be a little academic, 
but I ask the gentleman’s indulgence just the same. I am 
just wondering what the fundamental theory is that in the 
judgment of the committee justifies imposing a Federal in- 
come tax upon Federal employees who derive income from 
sources within the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman probably makes a mis- 
take by using the word “Federal” in relation to the District 
of Columbia as far as this tax is concerned, This revenue 
does not go into the Federal Treasury. This goes into the 
District treasury for the purpose of paying for the munici- 
pal functions the people here enjoy. 

Mr. GEARHART. I have that in mind, municipal sery- 
ices. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, Chairman, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr, GEARHART. The theory, then, is that this tax pays 
for the civic services the people who reside here get from the 
District? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. The point has been raised that 
they would be paying two taxes. They pay Uncle Sam a tax 
and then they pay the District of Columbia a tax. This 
is absolutely true, but do not the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker in the gentleman’s State pay Uncle 
Sam in the form of a Federal income tax and then pay also 
to the State of California an income tax? 

Mr. GEARHART. Federal employees do not. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman is getting at the very 
crux of this thing. State employees, and that includes 
school teachers, nurses in hospitals, and everyone else who 
comes under the sovereignty of the State, pay a State tax 
but no Federal tax. All the Government workers, all the 
millions who are on the Government pay roll, pay a Federal 
tax but do not pay a State tax. 

How are you going to justify in the eyes of the rest of 
the millions of citizens in this country that those who have 
preferred positions on the State pay roll pay one tax and 
those who have preferred positions on the Federal pay roll 
pay one tax, but the man who puts his shoulder to the 
wheel of industry and goes about making a livelihood in a 
civil pursuit pays two income taxes? This is a good time 
to start with a little reform on this thing. It is high time, 
because the people of this country are not going to stand 
for these discriminations, and one day they are going to lay 
the question right before you and make an issue out of it. 
This is a good place to start. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. THOM. One of the previous speakers left me with 
the impression that a Government employee, although re- 
siding in California, has to pay a Government tax under 
this income-tax provision. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I read the section at the top of page 44, 
which states: 

In the case of any corporation or a nonresident individual gross 
income includes only the gross income from sources within the 
District of Columbia. 

We do not mean thereby the United States of America, 
and if there is any doubt about that language, I am sure 
that I, for one, at least, am ready for any clarification that 
will make that certain. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? ‘ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. How much money is sup- 
posed to be derived from this tax? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We expect the gross amount to be about 
$5,000,000, and with a credit for the intangible tax of 
$3,000,000, say, for the first year, we will have a net of 
$2,000,000 plus, 
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Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Is it not possible to re- 
duce the appropriation by $2,000,000 rather than put on a 
new tax which you claim to be a reform? I think if we 
are going to reform anything we should reform by cutting 
down the cost of Government instead of putting on any 
new tax. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My friend, you do suggest the most dis- 
agreeable things [laughter] when you suggest that. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I have been here 2 years, 
and it seems to me all I have heard on the floor of this 
House is talk of new taxes or more taxes or higher appro- 
priations. I have not heard one single debate on the ques- 
tion of economy, and it seems to me if you are going to 
reform we should start right here in the District and start 
to reform in the right way. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me tell the gentleman about that 
lump sum appropriation. It has shuttled up as high as 
$9,000,000, as my friend, the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
KELLER], will tell you, and it has been down to as low as 
$2,750,000. It is $5,000,000 now and has been that amount 
for 2 or 3 years. Manifestly, it is an amount about 
which you have got to guess. We spent $50,000 for an ex- 
pert committee under the chairmanship of a great tax ex- 
pert from Chicago, and when they got all through we did 
not know any more for our $50,000 than we know now, ex- 
cept the report was thrown into the waste basket and has 
not been resurrected since. We can divide the services that 
the District performs for the Federal Government and the 
services that the Federal Government performs for the Dis- 
trict and arrive at some kind of conclusion, but we do not 
know whether it is right or not. So we have hit on the 
idea of estimating it at $5,000,000 and it has been kept 
there and is carried at that amount in this bill. We repeal 
that portion of the 1922 act which states that the Federal 
Government has to undertake 60 percent of the cost of 
operating the District. It has been thrown into the face of 
Congress so long that we are violating one of our own laws 
that we thought it was about time to repeal that section 
and get right with the world and with the law books, and 
that is what has taken place in respect to this bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 15 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that the committee has 
had to bring in a tax bill. This is true of all tax bills, but 
we are confronted with the question of bringing in a bill to 
levy one of three taxes: One is a gross-receipts tax that taxes 
every traveling salesman that comes into this town, a tax 
that does not obtain in any other city I know of—a tax to do 
business in the District, and the amount of the tax is $10 a 
year and two-fifths of 1 percent on gross receipts. I am satis- 
fied a good many of your constituents have complained about 
that. If we insisted on this system, it would eventually keep 
everyone at home and they would do business by corre- 
spondence instead of permitting a salesman to go from one 
city to another. 

If not this, then we had to have a sales tax, and you know 
who pays the sales tax. It is the consumer who pays it all. 

Then, if you do not want to put it all on the consumer, you 
must tax by way of an income tax; and with respect to the 
tax on nonresidents here, as I understand, the committee has 
the same provision as obtains in every State of the Union 
that has an income tax. Not only this, but in the District 
you are in a peculiar position; more so than in any other 
city of its size in the country. Why? If you gentlemen will 
come to the committee when they are considering a tax bill 
or any other bill pertaining to the District, you will find 
people who will come before the committee and tell you they 
have been a resident of the District for 25 years but they are 
still a resident of California, New York, or some other State. 

Now, how are you going to tax these people? They say, 
“We vote back home.” No longer than the other day a gen- 
tleman from Maryland, living right on the border line, pro- 
tested at some hearings about the 600-foot limit with respect 
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to protests against the granting of liquor licenses. He said, 
“Ihave a home here, I have been living here for 10 years, but 
I still go back home and vote.” Now, is that gentleman a 
resident of the District in the true sense? He is not. He 
maintains his legal residence perhaps in California or some 
other State, and the chances are he does not pay taxes in 
California, and he wants to avoid taxes in the District of 
Columbia. 

This is the position you are in with respect to this in- 
come tax. I can readily understand my colleagues from 
Maryland and Virginia. Perhaps, I know a little better 
than any of you why they object to the income tax on Fed- 
eral employees within the District who work here, and a 
lot of them work for the District government, if you please. 
Many times I have occasion to go to the various department 
heads and ask for some position for some of my constituents. 
I am always told that Maryland and Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are over quota, and my answer is, “Well, 
I have not any.” The reason they are over the quota is that 
during normal times all of the positions within the District 
and within the Federal Government come from the border 
line of my friend from Virginia and my colleague from 
Maryland, and they have more employees in the District 
government and in the Federal Government than any other 
district in the United States, bar none, and, perhaps, five 
times as many. This is the reason I can understand their 
objection, but do the employees themselves object? Let me 
show you that they do not. I have received a telegram 
while sitting here on the floor, and, as I have said, it is 
either a question of a privilege tax, a sales tax or an income 
tax, and what do the employees, the very gentlemen whom 
the gentleman from Maryland and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia are trying to protect say about this matter? I be- 
lieve we should hear what they have to say. 

This is a telegram dated April 11, addressed to me, to be 
delivered on the floor of the House of Representatives: 

United Federal Workers of America supports a graduated in- 
come tax for District of Columbia and does not ask that.Federal 
workers be excluded. We strongly oppose any type of sales tax. 

ARTHUR GOLDSMITH, 
Vice President, United Federal Workers of America. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Who are the United Federal 
Workers of America? I never heard of them. 

Mr. PALMISANO. I must confess I do not know, but I 
received this telegram on the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Did the gentleman ever hear of 
the United Federal Workers of America? Does the gentle- 
man know what is the organization that really represents 
the Federal employees in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Let me ask this question of the gentle- 
man from Virginia. Does the gentleman believe that the em- 
ployees, whether they live in the District or in Virginia, 
working in the District and considering the District their 
city, would prefer an income tax or a sales tax? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have not proposed any sales 
tax, and there is no use of drawing that red herring across 
the trail. They do not want an income tax. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Would the gentleman substitute a sales 
tax for it? 

3 SMITH of Virginia. I am not going to offer a sales 

Mr. PALMISANO. It is fair to assume that the answer 
is that the employees would prefer an income tax to a sales 
tax, and that is all they say here. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of New York. In regard to whether or not we 
should tax Federal employees, let it be noted and emphasized 
that this committee has been working on this proposition 
for 3 months, that it has been aired in the newspapers from 
the front page to the back, and never yet has any repre- 
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sentative of a Federal employees’ organization come before 
us and objected, but we did hear from several representatives 
of a citizens’ committee on fair taxation, composed of Fed- 
eral employees, who heartily endorsed an income tax on 
themselves. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Federal employees came before the 
committee and advocated an income tax in preference to a 
sales tax. The only question is whether or not you should 
tax those who call themselves nonresidents, although they 
have been living here for years in the District of Columbia, 
for 10 or 20 years, and some who are actually living here all 
of the time and receiving their salaries here. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Do I understand that this bill repeals the 
intangible tax in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Nichols! to answer that question. 

Mr. NICHOLS. It does not, but I say frankly to the gen- 
tleman that it is the opinion of the committee that the in- 
tangible tax in this District should be repealed, and we are 
working to that end. The only reason we did not repeal it 
at this time is because it is indefinite as to the amount of 
money that the income tax will produce. 

There is no precedent for an income tax here in the Dis- 
trict and we do not know how much money it will raise. 
Then there are some legal questions that we want to make 
sure we make the hurdle on before the intangible tax is 
repealed. In this bill we do give credit for the intangible tax 
as against the income tax. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is a person living in the District, who 
maintains a residence back in some other State affected by 
the provisions of this bill? In other words, say he main- 
tains his residence here, and he earns his money back in the 
States and brings his money here and deposits it in a bank 
or makes an investment in the District which is represented, 
we may call it, by some intangible asset. Does he pay a tax 
under this bill to the District? 

Mr. PALMISANO. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] explained that. The bill taxes only the part of 
the income received within the District. In the example the 
gentleman states, the person would not be a resident of the 
District. He does not earn anything here and he is here 
only temporarily. 

Mr. COOLEY. Then by being a resident here, domiciled 
here, he escapes his tax in the State. 

Mr, PALMISANO. Not if he claims he is a resident back 
there. 

Mr. COOLEY. Suppose he is actually a resident here? 

Mr, PALMISANO. Then he has to pay regardless of 
where he gets the money. 

Mr. COOLEY. On the income? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Under that example he would pay an 
intangible tax to the District of Columbia on the money 
deposited here. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is under this bill? 

Mr. NICHOLS. He would do it under existing law. 

Mr. COOLEY. But he would pay no income to the District 
on that money which came to him from the State? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes; he would. 

Mr. COOLEY. Under this bill? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Under this bill he would; yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If he is a non-Federal worker they can 
collect on that portion derived from some other jurisdiction 
by taxing him out there, and that is an offset here. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Suppose a resident of New 
York State has an income derived in New York State and 
is down here as one of the governmental employees, or is 
in business in Washington. He has to pay in New York 
State on his income derived in New York State. Will he 
also have to pay a tax on the income here? 


Mr. NICHOLS. Certainly not on the money he earns in 
New York State, and as a matter of fact, not only would 
he not have to pay an income here on money earned in 
New York State, but he would get a credit against the Dis- 
eee of Columbia tax with the tax that he paid in New 

ork. 

Mr. DONDERO. Are secretaries of Members of Congress 
exempt under this bill? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Suppose a Member’s secretary comes 
from the Member's State but has an investment in the 
District of Columbia from which the secretary derives in- 
come; does the secretary pay an income tax on what the 
secretary’s investment earns in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. NICHOLS. If the secretary received an income from 
some source other than salary, the secretary would pay a 
tax on it. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is exactly the point, income on an 
investment in the District of Columbia. 
pron NICHOLS. Yes; the secretary would pay a tax on 

Mr. PALMISANO. A circular letter was sent out by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Virginia. I want to read the 
second paragraph and then comment on it: 

In addition the bill contains a provision that while taxing a 
nonresident constituent expressly exempts Members of Congress. 

Last year before the committee I proposed this very pro- 
vision to exempt Members of Congress. Why? They say, 
“Oh, you have fear.” I fear no one in that respect. It does 
not apply to me because I commute overnight, but the 
Members who come from any distance bring their families. 
Notwithstanding this, they maintain a home back in their 
districts which would cost them far more than the amount 
of the tax this bill would levy on their salary. 

During the last depression I voted to reduce my salary 
$1,500, and I would not hesitate to do so again if we got 
into another such depression as we had before; but there is 
no reason and no argument that Members of Congress and 
their secretaries who come from the States, who maintain 
homes back in the States, and also maintain homes in the 
District of Columbia during the 6 months they are here— 
there is no reason why we should tax them. They are suffi- 
ciently taxed by having to maintain two homes. So there is 
no foundation to the argument that they should not be 
exempted. I think every Member of this House can defend 
this proposition. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Is it not a fact that most Members of 
Congress have not money enough to pay their office force 
without going into their own pockets? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for one further question? 

Mr. PALMISANO. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Suppose a Member’s secretary paid a $5 
tax on money received in the District of Columbia, would the 
secretary be entitled to take that as an offset against the 
Federal income tax? 

Mr. PALMISANO. I do not think so. 

Mr. DONDERO. That would be in addition to the Federal 
tax? 

Mr. NICHOLS. She would be entitled to take that as a 
credit against the income but not against the tax. She 
could deduct it from her income but could not claim it as a 
credit against her tax. 

Mr. DONDERO. The secretary could treat it as an ex- 
pense, a deduction? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Exactly. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Taxes paid anywhere may be de- 
ducted, except excise taxes. 
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Mr. PALMISANO. If the secretary earned $1,500, paid a 
$5 tax to the District of Columbia, the secretary’s net income 
would be $1,495. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. I yield. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I quite agree with the gentleman 
that Members of Congress and their secretaries ought not to 
pay because they are residents of the States. The thing that 
seems to be distressing is that there are so many other 
Federal employees, for instance, employees of this House and 
of the Senate that are here part of the year but who reside 
somewhere else when Congress is not in session. It is diffi- 
cult to know where to draw the line of demarcation between 
the Federal employee who has a residence in the States and 
other Federal employees. If it is right for a Member of 
Congress and his secretary, there are thousands of other 
employees in the same category. 

Mr. PALMISANO. The true story about Federal em- 
ployees is that they have a permanent position, and they 
automatically come and stay here but maintain a voting resi- 
dence back home in order to evade both taxes. 

Mr, GREENWOOD. That is not true as to all of them. 

Mr. PALMISANO. There are exceptions to all rules. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. There are employees of this House 
and of the Senate who are employed here while Congress 
is in session but who spend the balance of the year back 
home, just as the Congressmen do. It is very hard to know 
where to draw the line of demarcation. If it is right for a 
Congressman and the Congressman’s secretary, it is right 
for the other group. 

Mr. PALMISANO, The only answer is that given by the 
gentleman from Illinois, that we shall have to correct this 
thing in the light of experience. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. I yield. 

Mr. BACON. There are certain permanent career serv- 
ices of the Government. I refer to the Army, the Navy, the 
Foreign Service, the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the Public Health Service. The normal place 
for the employment of people in this permanent career 
service of the Government is not in Washington. The Navy 
is at sea, the Coast Guard is at sea, the Army is at different 
Army posts, the Foreign Service is in foreign countries. 
From time to time these men are assigned, not because they 
want to, but because they have to, to come to Washington 
for 2- or 4-year periods of service, 

Are they charged this income tax when they are in resi- 
dence in Washington for 2- or 4-year periods of service? 
They certainly are, as I read the bill. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Perhaps they would be. 

Mr. BACON. Let us take a commander in the Navy, who 
may get $4,500 a year, or whatever he gets. Let us take 
further a commander in the Navy who is serving at sea. 
He pays a Federal income tax. The commander in the 
Navy who is serving in Washington, where he does not want 
to be, and most of them prefer to be at sea, has to pay a 
Federal income tax plus a District of Columbia tax while he 
is here. It seems to me you are discriminating as between 
the two commanders of the Navy, the two doctors in the 
Public Health Service, or the two Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Does the gentleman think the commander 
in the Navy who is stationed in the District of Columbia 
would like to leave his family in the District of Columbia 
without police and fire protection and without public schools 
to send his children to and without highways for them to 
drive on? 

Mr. BACON. The chances are he may be a resident of 
some other State and they would not stay in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. NICHOLS. If they do not, then the tax will not hurt 
him. 

Mr, BACON. Well, he is on duty here and because he is 
on duty in Washington he has to pay this tax. 
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Mr. NICHOLS. Yes; while he is here. He has the fa- 
cilities and he is not entitled to any more consideration, in 
my opinion, than any other man. 

Mr. BACON. I would not want to come to Washington 
unless I had to. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. BACON. You can take the Foreign Service, the Coast 
Guard, the Public Health Service, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and other groups. 

Mr. PALMISANO. My reply would be the same as that 
made by the gentleman from Illinois. Unfortunately, the 
constitutional provisions are such that a man who holds pub- 
lic office in a State cannot be taxed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. One claims an exemption in one place and another 
claims exemption in another. 

Mr. BACON. But they all pay a Federal income tax. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Until this provision is eliminated from 
the Constitution, the candlestickmaker, shoemaker, and the 
baker have to pay a Federal income tax and a State tax. 
They will be compelled to pay the two taxes. I say it is 
time to draw the line and repeal the provision in the United 
States Constitution that State employees cannot be taxed by 
the Federal Government and State governments cannot tax 
Federal employees. The quicker we do that the better off 
we will be and it will go a long way toward solving this tax 
problem. 

Mr. GEARHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. I yield to the gentleman from 
California, 

Mr. GEARHART. I understand the justification for this 
income tax is the municipal service which the taxpayer, as 
beneficiary, avails himself of. Is that correct? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Yes. 

Mr. GEARHART. Where will we find in this law the 
section which says that a person who derives his gross 
income from the District of Columbia but who never comes 
to the District of Columbia is excused from paying the tax? 
In other words, I am talking about the nonresident. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. NicHots]. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, my only purpose in taking 
this time is to answer certain questions propounded by my 
distinguished and able friend the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr, SmrrH]. I may say at the outset I am in entire sym- 
pathy with the position of the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr, SmirH] and the position of the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis] because they have a 
tough assignment. Their districts abut the District of Co- 
lumbia and great numbers of their constituents, as a matter 
of fact greater in proportion, I presume, than in any other 
congressional district in the United States, are Federal em- 
ployees who cast their vote in Maryland and Virginia, but 
earn their money and use the facilities of the District of 
8 Certainly I am in hearty sympathy with my 

In the first place, every State in the United States that 
has an income-tax law has a nonresident provision in the 
law. There is no exception, and this includes the great 
States of Maryland and Virginia. Yes, Mr. Chairman; this 
is going to impose a tax on some of your constituents if they 
are working for the Federal Government in the District of 
Columbia, After all, why should that not be? I want every 
one of my boys who is working up here to pay his just and 
proportionate share of the burden of the government that 
he uses. His children are in school here. They are using 
the protection of the police department, the fire department, 
the park service, the marvelous highways and streets, the 
beautiful lighting system all over the District of Columbia, 
and all the other facilities that they use. I want my con- 
stituents who are working for the Federal Government to pay 
their fair share to the support of these things. 

Mr. GEARHART. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. The definition does not limit the obliga- 
tion to pay these taxes to those persons who get the facilities 
enumerated. 

How about the Social Security Board? They have sent a 
lot of their employees to Baltimore, who get their money from 
g source within the District, although they live in Baltimore. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I do not yield further. I will answer the 
gentleman’s question. 

Of course, I cannot get myself worked up into any fantastic 
mood where I could put on this law a strained construction 
that would lead me to believe it would be interpreted as im- 
posing a tax, as was cited by the gentleman from Maryland, 
on a Federal employee working in the Yellowstone National 
Park, simply because the check was issued in Washington. 

Mr. GEARHART. That is what the bill states. 

Mr. NICHOLS. The bill does not state that; and I will 
give you the distinction, although I may say to the gentleman 
and also to the gentleman from Virginia that in order that 
this provision cannot be misunderstood, the committee has 
prepared a very simple little amendment which will correct 
the situation. However, this is the distinction, and there is 
no reason to strain at it. If you are physically yourself work- 
ing in the District of Columbia, you pay the tax. If you can 
fly from California to your duties in the District every day, 
you fall within the provisions of this bill. However, for fear 
this provision may be misunderstood, the committee has pre- 
pared an amendment which will correct it, I have no doubt. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Does this bill mean that a person who is 
paying a State income tax in some State would also have to 
pay a tax to the District government? 

Mr. NICHOLS. On that portion of his income, and only 
on that portion of his income, which he earns within the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. LANZETTA. But the State where he lives or main- 
tains a residence will tax him on all of his income, irrespec- 
tive of where it was earned. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes, they will; and the District of Colum- 
bia will give him credit on the tax he pays to the District of 
Columbia for the money he pays on the tax in his own State. 

I am sorry; I cannot yield further. I have a limited time. 

Let us see about these poor, down-trodden, oppressed Fed- 
eral employees. Of course, I believe many of them do not 
get a large enough salary, but the exemptions in this bill are 
$1,000 for a single person and $2,500 for a married man. How 
many of the Federal employees does this let out? Great 
numbers of them; and this is the group that should be let 
out. However, when a man is earning above $2,500 a year, 
I say he is entirely able to contribute to the support of the 
local government, the benefit of whose services he enjoys. 
Large numbers of Federal employees will be exempted under 
the first two exemptions. 

Let us see about the proposed amendment the gentleman 
from Virginia expects to offer, to place a dollar-a-gallon 
tax on whisky. Never let it be said that I am defending 
whisky as such, but would it not be a fine situation for Vir- 
ginia, which does not at this moment impose one cent of 
tax on spirits, there being already a 50-cent tax in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if you would add another dollar to the 
tax, which would make a tax differential of $1.50 between 
Virginia and Georgetown, that are separated by a narrow 
stream? In addition to this is the fact that there is al- 
ready a great difference in the cost of whisky in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in Virginia, because Virginia does 
not permit any of her citizens to go into the liquor business 
and make a profit from the sale of liquor. The State keeps 
the profit for itself and sells the liquor through State stores. 
Certainly, the gentleman will propose the $l-a-gallon tax 
on whisky. I cannot support it, but I do sympathize with 
him. Of course, on the other hand, that would make a 
great differential in price between Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the District of Columbia would again 
be punished by the differential. 
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Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Will the gentleman tell 
the members of the Committee of the Whole what is the 
difference between the price of a good bottle of Scotch over 
in Virginia and the price in the District at the present time? 

Mr. NICHOLS. For fear I would not be absolutely ac- 
curate on that I will not say, because I do not know, but 
testimony before our committee was in great abundance to 
the effect that there was a marked difference. I believe 
the testimony was that the difference is 12 ½ cents a quart. 
Well, I am afraid to say, because I do not know the exact 
figures; but there is a marked difference. 

Who is against this tax? The distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia said this is a tax written by the business in- 
terests, the privileged few of Washington. Let me dispel 
that from your minds. I will tell you exactly the situation. 
When we started holding hearings on this bill we included in 
it the business privilege tax which we wrote last year. 
Without a single exception, the businessmen of Washington, 
represented by the board of trade, the Federation of Citi- 
zens Associations, and practically every civic body in Wash- 
ington, protested against the tax. 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Let me finish my statement, and then 
I will yield. 

Do you know what they wanted? They wanted a sales 
tax. Yes; and by whom were they supported? They were 
supported by delegations from Maryland and they were sup- 
parted by delegations from Virginia, bitterly opposed to that 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Then these delegations finally convinced 
us that the business privilege tax was not a good tax, so we 
took it off. Then we wrote into the bill the income tax. 
What do you think is happening now? The board of trade, 
the federation of citizens’ associations, and every civic group 
in the District of Columbia have now turned about face and 
have been back begging this committee to change the law 
again, take off this unbearable income tax and give them 
back the business privilege tax. There is nothing wrong 
with this tax. 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes; I yield briefly. 

Mr. KRAMER. I would like to ask the gentleman when 
he made this investigation in his committee regarding the 
business tax did he take into consideration the question of 
taxing what may be called these cocktail bars, a place for 
the ruination of our young girls and young women, and did 
he also take into consideration these magnificent hotels we 
have here that are getting $8 or $10 or $15 a day, and prob- 
ably have a half dozen such places, and did the gentleman 
compare them with one little saloon or bar room or restau- 
rant that sells beer and wine in a legitimate and respectable 
way while both of them pay the same tax? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I have only 3 minutes left and I must 
decline to yield further, but I will try to answer the gentle- 
man. 

The answer is this: There must be only one reason for 
taxing the magnificent place and the not so impressive 
place, and that is because both of them make money. We 
think this is the best way to get at them, because the mag- 
nificent place charges tremendous prices, while the not so 
attractive place charges a lesser price, and the magnificent 
probably makes the greatest earning, while the not so at- 
trative makes the lesser earning, and we think this is the 
most equitable way to permit them to pay their proportionate 
share of the cost of government here. 
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Let us now see about this nonresident provision and bear 
in mind that that does not apply only to Federal employees. 
Let us remember the legal profession, of which I am a mem- 
ber, and about the great numbers of them who earn prac- 
tically 100 percent of their money from activities within 
the District of Columbia—and it runs into nice figures, too, 
each year—men who do not live here as legal residents, 
many of whom do not even maintain an office here. There 
are some lobbyists I might mention, and unless you put this 
tax bill on the books they will use the government of the 
District of Columbia daily and pay not one cent toward its 
support. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Ifa distinguished lawyer comes here 
and tries a case before the Supreme Court of the United 
States and gets $100,000 for his services, earned in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is he taxed under this bill? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I think he is; I surely do. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Just a minute; if he comes down here 
and argues a case for 1 hour that he spent 4 years in prepa- 
ration up in his district, what about that? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I do not know; and if you boys want to 
suggest an amendment to the bill 

Mr. BREWSTER. No; I am in agreement with the gentle- 
man, but I thought his answer to the question was unneces- 
sary. I do not believe it would be considered that that man 
had earned the $100,000 by his 1-hour appearance before the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Of course, he earned his fee by reason of 
the work he did back home, and probably 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Maybe he did; or perhaps he stayed 
here for a month and studied at the libraries here. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I may say to my friend that I do not 
know, but I am not very much concerned about the lawyer 
who argues an hour before the Supreme Court and makes a 
fee of $100,000—he will take care of himself. [Laughter.] 

Now, let me say to you that this is the only purpose of the 
bill: Since I have been in Congress I have constantly heard 
the hue and cry—and I think it is justified—that the people 
of the District of Columbia do not pay enough taxes for 
their own support and maintenance. 

Mr. KRAMER. They do not pay any tax. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Oh, yes, they do; but they do not pay 
enough; and the Federal contribution has mounted and 
mounted until at one time it was $12,000,000. All we want 
to do by this bill is to make it so that the people in the 
District of Columbia can pay the cost of their own govern- 
ment with a contribution only from those nonresidents who 
enjoy an earning power in the District of Columbia. I 
think nothing can be more equitable or just. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CoLE]. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chairman, we, apparently, 
are back this afternoon just where we were a year ago. 
You will recall that the same problem was before the Con- 
gress then in an effort to pass legislation that would raise 
revenue to carry on the affairs of the District. The pro- 
posal submitted by the committee at that time was unsatis- 
factory and a business privilege tax was imposed at that 
time which, as you have heard, has proven very unpopular. 
This year we are coming back with the same proposal we 
had a year ago of an income tax, and I submit that unless 
some legislation is adopted, which will be uniform through- 
out the years and can be varied to meet conditions as they 
may arise, we will every year be here trying to patch up 
some kind of revenue bill for the District. 

I wonder if you have stopped to consider just why it is 
that the businessmen and the people of the city of Wash- 
ington are so bitterly opposed to an income tax? It has been 
called to your attention that the rates contained in the bill 
are very low. That is true, but those low rates do not form 
the basis of the criticism of the people here in the city of 
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Washington. They do not-want an income tax of any kind, 
because they know, and well they know, that the minute an 
income-tax bill is written on the statute books, from that 
time forward the people in Washington will begin to pay 
their own way, and the people of the State of New York 
and the State of Utah and Nebraska or wherever it may 
be will not have to contribute to the support of those in 
the city of Washington. f 

Something has been said this afternoon criticizing the 
low tax rate on real property in the city of Washington. 
At first blush the statement does seem to be alarming, that 
we in New York State pay $40 a thousand on the same kind 
of house for which a person in Washington pays $17.50 a 
thousand. Flagrant as it seems, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that real estate in Washington already bears 70 
percent or more of the burden of financing the city. Real 
estate is really bearing its fair share, low as the rate may 
be. Remember also that this income tax which we propose 
will in effect reach the real-estate owner. I feel very sure 
that there is no Member here who would like to increase 
the rate on real property to such an extent that it would 
be reflected by a great increase in the rent the people have 
to pay. Instead of raising the rate on the property itself, 
we are reaching the landlord, we are reaching that man who 
owns the big apartment house, we are reaching that man 
operating that fabulous cocktail lounge we heard about, 
through this income tax. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. LANZETTA] raised a 
question with regard to the effectiveness of this proposal on 
the income of a nonresident for services rendered within the 
city of Washington. May I briefly explain what this bill 
does because it appears from the debate this afternoon that 
residents or nonresidents seems to be the issue; that is, as 
to whether we should tax the people in Virginia and Mary- 
land who work in the city of Washington, who receive the 
benefit of the services the city of Washington gives them. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Itis not a question of taxing the per- 
sons who reside outside of the District of Columbia, but of 
exempting Members of Congress and not Federal employees 
who in many cases are in a similar position as Congressmen 
and must pay a State income tax because their position 
depends upon their maintaining a residence in some State, 

Mr. COLE of New York. This bill provides in the case of a 
resident in the District of Columbia who has an income from 
out of the District of Columbia, who has to pay an income 
tax to the State where he derives that income, as a non- 
resident of that State, it allows him full credit for every cent 
that he pays to the State upon the tax that he has to pay to 
the District of Columbia. As to the nonresident, who has an 
income from the District of Columbia, he must pay to the 
District of Columbia, but if he also pays a tax to his own 
State, then he is allowed on the tax which he pays the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a credit for that proportion of his earning 
within the District of Columbia that it bears to his entire 
income, so that if a nonresident has an income of $7,500, 
$5,000 of which is earned within the District of Columbia, 
and $2,500 in his own State, he would pay a tax in his own 
State on $7,500 and in the city of Washington on $5,000, but 
he would be allowed as a credit on that tax two-thirds of 
what he had paid to his own State, and so there can be in no 
sense a Claim of duplicate taxation of the same income. 

Mr. LANZETTA. He is paying two taxes, one tax to the 
State where he maintains a residence, and one tax to the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is true. 

Mr. LANZETTA. He pays a State tax on all of his income. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is true, the ordinary 
income, not the Federal income. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Under this bill he has to pay a tax to 
the District of Columbia, and he must also pay a tax in his 
own State on all of his earnings, irrespective of where they 
may have been derived. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. But in addition that person who 
pays to another State is allowed in that State a credit of 
the entire amount that he has paid to the District of Colum- 
bia for the money that he has earned in the District of 
Columbia. At least, that is true in most of the States. 

Mr. LANZETTA. The only credit that he is given is the 
amount of actual tax that he has paid to the District. In 
other words, if he pays a tax of $50 to the District, he may 
deduct that from his total income when he pays the tax to 
the State. 

Mr. COLE of New York. He is allowed that $50 as a 
set-off against his State tax. 

Mr. GEARHART. No Federal employee pays any State 
income tax on his Federal income. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is true. 

Mr. GEARHART. So that there is no credit back and 
forth on Federal income. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Perhaps the gentleman can 
answer the question that I have asked two or three times 
this afternoon. Under the terms of this bill what Federal 
employees will pay an income tax in the District and what 
will not? In other words, where do you draw the line on 
the terms of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Certainly it was the inten- 


tion 
I am not speaking of the in- 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
tention. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It was the intention of the 
members of the committee and I dare say the intention of 
every member of the Committee of the Whole to tax those 
Federal employees for the salary they get in the District of 
Columbia. Lest there be any misapprehension, an amend- 
ment is going to be offered which will clarify that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. All time has expired. Without objec- 
tion, the bill will be read by sections. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 1 of title I of the District 
of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937 is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 1. The assessor of the District of Columbia or any person 
designated by him for the purpose of ascertaining the correctness 
of any return of personal property, tangible or intangible, for 
taxation or for the purpose of making a return where none has 
been made, is authorized to examine any books, papers, records, 
or memoranda of any person bearing upon the matters required 
to be included in the return and may summon any person to 
appear before him and produce books, records, papers, or memo- 
randa bearing upon the matters required to be included in the 
return and to give testimony or answer interrogatories under oath 
respecting the same, and the assessor, or assistant assessor, shall 
have power to administer oaths to such person or persons. Such 
summons may be served by any member of the Metropolitan 
Police department. If any person, having been personally sum- 
moned, shall neglect to refuse to obey the summons issued as 
herein provided, then in that event the assessor, or any assistant 
assessor, may report that fact to the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, or one of the justices thereof, 
and said court or any justice thereof hereby is empowered to 
compel obedience to said summons to the same extent as wit- 
nesses may be compelled to obey the subpenas of that court. Any 
person in custody or control of any books, papers, records, or 
memoranda bearing upon the matters required to be included in 
such returns, who shall refuse to permit the examination by the 
assessor or any person designated by him of any such books, 
papers, records, or memoranda, or who shall obstruct or hinder 
the assessor or any person designated by him in the examination 
of any books, papers, records, or memoranda, shall upon convic- 
tion thereof be fined not more than $300. All prosecutions under 
this section shall be brought in the police court of the District 
of Columbia on information by the corporation counsel of the 
District of Columbia in the name of the District of Columbia.” 
(b) Section 8 of title I of said act is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 8. Taxes on property reported in any return filed by a 
taxpayer shall be assessed within 2 years after the filing of such 
return; and such taxes may be collected by distraint or by pro- 
ceeding in court within 3 years after the date of the assessment 
of such taxes. In the case of a false or incorrect return, whether 
im good faith or otherwise, or of a failure to file a return within 
the time prescribed by law or of a failure to include taxable prop- 
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erty or assets belonging to the taxpayer in any return filed by 
such taxpayer, whether in good faith or otherwise, the tax may be 
assessed at any time and the tax may be collected by distraint 
pes 3 in court within 3 years after the assessment of 
SU Ro! 

(c) Title I of such act is further amended by adding after 
section 9 thereof the following new sections: 

“Src, 10. Any person required to file a return or schedule, by 
the terms of an act entitled ‘An act making appropriation to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other 
purposes’, approved July 1, 1902, as amended, who shall fail or 
refuse to file the same within the time required by said act as 
amended shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$300 for each and every failure or refusal and each and every 
day that such failure or refusal continues shall constitute a sep- 
arate and distinct offense. All prosecutions under this section 
shall be brought in the police court of the District of Columbia 
on information by the corporation counsel of the District of Co- 
lumbia in the name of the District of Columbia. The penalty 
herein provided shall be in addition to the other penalties pro- 
vided in said act of July 1, 1902, as amended. 

“Sec. 11. As used in this title 

“(a) The term ‘person’ includes any individual, firm, copart- 
nership, joint adventure, association, corporation (domestic or 
foreign), trust, trustee, estate, or receiver. 

“(b) The term ‘return’ means any return required to be filed by 
this title. 

“Sec. 12. Except in accordance with proper judicial order and 
as otherwise provided by law, it shall be unlawful for the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia or any persons having an ad- 
ministrative duty under this title to divulge or make known in 
any manner any information contained in any return required 
under this title. The persons charged with the custody of such 
returns shall not be required to produce any of them in any 
action or proceeding in any court except on behalf of the United 
States or the District of Columbia or on behalf of any party 
to any action or proceeding under the provisions of this title, 
when the returns or facts shown thereby are directly involved in 
such action or proceeding, in either of which events the court 
may require the production of and may admit in evidence so 
much of such returns or the facts shown thereby as are pertinent 
to the action or proceeding, and no more. Nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to prohibit the delivery to a taxpayer 
or his duly authorized representative of a certified copy of any 
return filed by him in connection with his tax, nor prohibit the 
publication of statistics so classified as to prevent the identifica- 
tion of particular returns and the items thereof, or the inspec- 
tion by the corporation counsel of the District of Columbia or any 
of his assistants of the return of any taxpayer who shall bring 
action to set aside or review the tax based thereon, or against 
whom an action or proceeding has been instituted for the collec- 
tion of a tax or penalty and failure to file any return or schedule 
required by law. Any violator of the provisions of this section 
— 5 be subject to the punishment provided by section 12 of this 
title.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
it but I think we should have a better attendance. 
the point of order that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and five Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, section 2 makes a very 
minor amendment to the existing insurance-premium law. 
Section 3 simply defines two words, “highway” and “im- 
provement.” Section 4 simply provides for the extending of 
registering motor vehicles from January 1 to March 1. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that 
sections 2, 3, and 4 be considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to thè request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Sections 2, 3, and 4 are as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 6 of title U of such act is amended to read as 
9 6. All such companies, including companies which issue 
annuity contracts, shall also pay to the collector of taxes of the 
District of Columbia a sum of money as taxes equal to 2 percent 
of their policy and membership fees and net premium receipts or 
consideration received on all insurance and annuity contracts on 


risks in the District of Columbia, said taxes to be paid before the 
Ist day of March of each year on the amount of such income for 
the year ending December 31, next preceding. Such tax shall be 
in lieu of all other taxes except (1) taxes upon real estate and 
(2) fees and charges provided for by the insurance laws of the 
District including amendments made to such laws by this title. 


Mr. Chairman, I regret to do 
I make 
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Net premium receipts or consideration received’ means gross 
premiums or consideration received less the sum of the following: 

“1, Premiums or consideration returned on policies or contracts 
canceled or not taken. 

“2. Dividends paid in cash or used by the policyholders in pay- 
ment of renewal premiums. 

“Nothing contained in this section or in section 1 or of this 
title shall apply with respect to marine insurance written within 
the said District and reported, taxed, and licensed under the provi- 
sions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate marine insurance in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes’, approved March 
4, 1922, as amended.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 2 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to 
provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels sold within the District 
of Columbia and for other purposes,” approved April 23, 1924, as 
amended by paragraph B of section 2 of title III of the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, is amended by striking out sub- 

ph (f) and substituting in lieu thereof the following: 

(f) The term ‘highways’ means the right-of-way of streets, 
avenues, and roads, bridges, viaducts, underpasses, drainage struc- 
tures, guard rails, signs, signals, curbing, and dikes, fills, and re- 
taining walls necessary to support or protect the highway.” 

(b) Section 2 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide 
for a tax on motor vehicle fuels sold within the District of Colum- 
bia and for other purposes,” approved April 23, 1924, as amended 
by paragraph B of section 2 of title II of the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1937, is further amended by adding thereto a new 
subparagraph as follows: 

) The term ‘improvement’ means the betterment of a high- 
way by construction, reconstruction, or resurfacing.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Paragraph (c) of section 2 of title IV of such act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Every registration under this title on or before the last 
day of February 1939 shall expire at midnight on the last day of 
February 1939, unless otherwise provided, and unless the time 
tion under this 


to read as follows: 

“(d) Upon the sale or other transfer to another owner of any 
motor vehicle registered under this title, the registration thereof 
shall expire. The owner selling or otherwise transferring such 
vehicle may register another motor vehicle for the unexpired por- 
tion of the registration year upon payment of a fee of $1 and a 
sum equal to the difference between the registration fee originally 
paid and the fee computed for such other motor vehicle under 
section 3, in case the latter is the greater. Upon the death of a 
joint owner of a motor vehicle registered under this title the 
registration thereof shall be transferred to the survivor or survivors 
and the fee for such transfer shall be $1.” 

(e) Section 3 of title IV of such act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) There shall be levied, collected, and paid for each 
registration year for each motor vehicle operated in the District 
of Columbia and for each trailer operated or moved in the District 
of Columbia required to be registered hereunder the registration 
fees provided in this section. a 

“(b) Class A. For each gasoline-propelled passenger vehicle, in- 
cluding passe: vehicles licensed under paragraph 31 (b) or 
paragraph 31 (d) of section 7 of the District of Columbia Appro- 
priation Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, approved 
July 1, 1902, as amended by the Act of Congress approved July 1, 
1932— 

“(1) When wholly equipped with pneumatic tires, the manu- 
facturer’s shipping weight of which is not more than 3,500 pounds, 
$5; more than 3,500 pounds and not more than 4,500 pounds, $8; 
over 4,500 pounds, $12. 

“(2) When wholly or partially equipped with other than pneu- 
matic tires, double the above fees. 

“Class B. For each gasoline-propelled truck, tractor, and pas- 
senger-carrying vehicle for hire having a seating capacity of eight 

rs or more in addition to the driver or operator, with the 
n of passenger licensed under paragraph 31 (b) of 
section 7 of the District of Columbia Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, approved July 1, 1902, as amended 


8,000 pounds and not more than 10,000 pounds, $65; more than 
10,000 and not more than 12,000 pounds, ; more than 
12,000 pounds and not more than 16,000 pounds, $100; over 16,000 
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“(2) When wholly or partially equipped with other than pneu- 
matic tires, double the above fees. 

“Class C. For each trailer, when the manufacturer’s shipping 
weight of the chassis plus the weight of the body is not more 
than 600 pounds, $5; more than 500 and not more than 
1,250 pounds, $10; more than 1,250 pounds and not more than 
2,000 pounds, $15; more than 2,000 pounds and not more than 
4,000 pounds, $20; more than 4,000 pounds and not more than 
6,000 pounds, $35; more than 6,000 pounds and not more than 
8,000 pounds, $50; more than 8,000 pounds and not more than 
10,000 pounds, $65; more than 10,000 pounds and not more than 
12,000 pounds, $75; more than 12,000 pounds and not more than 
16,000 pounds, $100; over 16,000 pounds, $150. 

“Class D. For each motorcycle, motor bicycle, motor tricycle, 
and motor wheel, $5. 

“Class E. Motor vehicles not propelled by gasoline, double the 
fees for similar vehicles propelled by gasoline. - 

“Class F. For dealers’ identification tags, first three sets of tags, 
$25, and $5 for each additional set. 

“(c) When application for registration of any motor vehicle is 
received by the director on or after September 1, the registration 
fee for such vehicle for the registration year shall be one-half the 
amount provided for the class in which such vehicle falls. 

“(d) All proceeds from fees payable under this title and all 
moneys collected from the motor-vehicle fuel tax, and fees charged 
for the titling of motor vehicles, including fees charged for the 
issuance of permits to operate motor vehicles, shall be deposited 
in a special account in the Treasury of the United States entirely 
to the credit of the District of Columbia and shall be appropriated 
and used solely and exclusively for the following purposes: 

“(1) For construction, reconstruction, improvement, and main- 
tenance of public highways, including the necessary administrative 
e in connection therewith; 

“(2) For the expenses of the office of the director of vehicles 
and traffic incident to the regulation and control of traffic and 
the administration of the same; and 

“(3) For the expenses necessarily involved in the police control, 
regulation, and administration of traffic upon the highways: Pro- 
vided, however, That the total amount to be expended under this 
item shall not exceed 15 percent of the total amount appropriated 
for pay and allowances of officers and members of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force. 

“For the fiscal year 1938 all moneys appropriated for the con- 
struction, reconstruction, improvement, and maintenance of high- 
Ways and administrative expenses in connection therewith; all 
moneys appropriated for the department of vehicles and traffic; 
and 15 percent of all moneys appropriated for pay and allowances 
for officers and members of the Metropolitan Police force shall 
be paid from and chargeable against the fund hereby created.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 6, line 17, after the word “pre- 
mium”, insert “received for reinsurance assumed and premiums.” 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to take 5 minutes. 
I have a few comments to make, however, relating to the 
bill generally. The first is this, I have gained the impression 
that one of the reasons for imposing an income tax on the 
District of Columbia is to bring it about eventually that 
the people of the District shall pay the total cost of govern- 
ing the District. If this be true, if this be the intention, 
that the people of the District shall eventually pay the total 
cost of their own government, then I think they should have 
something to say about their own government. If you are 
ultimately going to impose upon the people of this Dis- 
trict the entire cost of their government, then I think there 
ought to be suffrage in the District of Columbia and they 
ought to have the right to elect their own officials. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? - 

Mr. BACON. Gladly. 

Mr. MICHENER. I take it then that the gentleman’s 
position is that when this effort now being made in the 
District of Columbia to get the vote is successful, that the 
gentleman will be one Member of the House who will be 
willing to see to it that the District of Columbia does pay 
for its own government. 

Mr. BACON. Yes, I will. It seems to me that in Ameri- 
can democracy there ought not to be any community that 
does not have the right to share in its own government and 
the right to elect its own officials, especially when they are 
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to pay the entire cost of government. Up until now when 
the Federal Government has been paying a good portion of 
the cost of running the District the situation was other- 
wise. If the Federal Government is going to make a large 
contribution to the cost of running the District of Columbia, 
then, of course, I believe that the Federal Government has 
some rights to say what kind of government the District 
should have; but if it be the intention eventually to impose 
upon the people of this District the entire cost of their 
government, then I think they should have something to 
say about it. I do not believe in taxation without repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACON. Gladly. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I would like to point out to the gentle- 
man from New York in all fairness, and I think the gentle- 
man from New York knows it, that it is not the intention 
of the committee as presently constituted—of course I can- 
not speak for committees that may follow—it is not the 
purpose of this committee to impose the entire burden of the 
cost of local government upon the residents of the District 
of Columbia. We realize that by reason of the location of 
the Nation’s Capital here, by reason of the requirement for 
particular types of architecture in the construction of build- 
ings in the District, and the maintenance of parks up to 
certain standards, and by reason of the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government uses some of the police protection furnished 
by the District of Columbia, fire protection, and other things, 
the Federal Government should always pay some money to 
the District of Columbia government to reimburse them 
for the service which the District of Columbia furnishes to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. BACON. I am entirely in accord with the gentleman 
on that. I believe that the Federal Government should make 
a considerable contribution to the cost of running the District 
of Columbia. I believe myself that $5,000,000 is too low for 
the Federal contribution. 

Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. BACON. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLS. This committee has had experts who did 
two things: First, they took the cost of the property owned 
by the Federal Government but tax exempt in the District 
of Columbia and valued it as business property, assessed it as 
though it were being used for business purposes instead of for 
Federal buildings. They found on that basis that the District 
of Columbia was getting about $1,500,000 more than they 
would get if the Government paid a direct tax. 

The other yardstick used by the committee was to value the 
services rendered by the Federal Government to the District 
of Columbia and by the District of Columbia to the Federal 
Government, subtracting the smaller from the larger. 

On those figures it was found that the Federal Government 
would owe the District $2,900,000. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. DIES. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the gentleman will not ask me a 
question because I am not an expert on District of Columbia 
affairs. I agree with the gentleman from Oklahoma that 
the Federal Government should pay a substantial portion of 
the cost of running the District of Columbia government, and 
when it does so it should then continue to have something to 
say in what kind of government the District of Columbia 
should have. But TI still believe that the people of the District 
should also have something to say, and paying, as they do, a 
large share of the taxes, they should take part in electing the 
officials to represent them. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 5. (a) Title V of such act is amended by adding to section 1 
thereof the following new subsections: 

“(j) Whenever any person shall exercise a general power of 
appointment derived from any disposition of property, made either 
before or after the passage of this title, such appointment, when 
made, shall be deemed a transfer taxable, under the provisions of 
this title, in the same manner as though the property to which such 
appointment relates belonged absolutely to the donee of such power; 
and whenever any person possessing such power of appointment 
so derived shall omit or fail to exercise the same within the time 
provided therefor, in whole or in part, a transfer taxable under the 
provisions of this title shall be deemed to take place to the extent 
of such omissions or failure in the same manner as though the 
person or persons thereby becoming entitled to the possession or 
enjoyment of the property to which such power related had suc- 
ceeded thereto by the will of the donee of the power failing to 
oo such power, taking effect at the time of such omission or 

ure. 

“(k) The doctrine of equitable conversion shall not be invoked 
in the assessment of taxes under this title.” 

(b) Section 3 of title V of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The appraisal thus made shall be deemed and taken 
to be the true value of the said property or interest therein upon 
which the said tax shall be paid, and the amount of said tax and 
the tax imposed by article II of this title shall be a lien on said 
property or interest therein for the period of 10 years from the date 
of death of the decedent: Provided, however, That such lien shall 
not attach to any personal property sold or disposed of for value 
by an administrator, executor, or collector, of the estate of such 
decedent appointed by the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia or by a trustee appointed under a will 
filed with the register of wills of the District of Columbia or by order 
of said court, or his successor approved by said court, but a lien 
for said taxes shall attach on all property acquired in substitution 
therefor for a period of 10 years after the acquisition of such sub- 
stituted property: And provided further, That such lien upon such 
substituted property shall, upon sale by such personal representa- 
tives, be extinguished and shall reattach in the manner as provided 
with respect of such original property.” 

(c) Section 7 of title V of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. Every person entitled to receive property taxable under 
section 1 hereof, which property is not under the control of a 
personal representative, and is over $1,000 in value, shall, within 6 
months after the death of the decedent, report under oath to the 
assessor, on forms provided for that purpose, an itemized schedule 
of all property (real, personal, and mixed) received or to be received 
by such person; the market value of the same at the time of the 
death of the decedent and the relationship of such person to the 
decedent; and any other information which the assessor may re- 
quire. The tax on the transfer of any such property shall be paid 
by such person to the collector of taxes within 9 months after the 
date of the death of the decedent: Provided, however, That with 
respect of that estate passing by will or inheritance such report 
shall be made within 15 months after the death of the decedent, 
and the tax on the transfer thereof shall be paid within 18 months 
after the date of the death of the decedent.” 

(d) Section 10 of title V of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 10. In the case of any grant, deed, devise, descent, or be- 
quest of a life interest or term of years, the donee for life or years 
shall pay a tax only on the value of his interest, determined in a 
manner as the Commissioners by regulation may prescribe, and the 
donee of the future interest shall pay a tax only on his interest as 
based upon the value thereof at the time of the death of the de- 
cedent creating such interest. The value of any future interest 
shall be determined by deducting from the market value of such 
property at the time of the death of such decedent the value of 
the precedent life interest or term of years. Where the future 
interest is vested the donee thereof shall pay the tax within the 
time in which the tax upon the precedent life interest or term of 
years is required to be paid under the provisions of sections 4 and 7 
of this article, as the case may be. Where the future interest is 
contingent the personal representative of such decedent or the 
persons interested in such contingent future estate shall have the 
option of (1) paying, within the time herein provided for the pay- 
ment of taxes due upon vested future interests, a tax equal to the 
mean between the highest possible tax and the lowest possible tax 
which could be imposed under any contingency or condition 
whereby such contingent future interest might be wholly or in part 
created, defeated, extended, or abridged; or (2) paying the tax upon 
such transfer at the time when such future interest shall become 
vested at rates and with exemptions in force at the time of the 
death of such decedent: Provided, That the personal representative 
or trustee of the estate of the decedent or the persons interested in 
the future contingent interest shall deposit with the assessor a bond 
in the penal sum of an amount equal to twice the tax payable 
under option (1) hereof. Such bonds shall be payable to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and shall be conditioned for the payment of such 
tax when and as the same shall become due and payable. The tax 
upon the transfer of future interests or remainders shall be a lien 
upon the property or interest transferred from the date of the 
death of the decedent creating the interests and shall remain in 
force and effect until 10 years after the date when such remainder 
or future interest shall become vested in the donee thereof. If 
the tax upon the transfer of a contingent future interest is paid 
before the same shall become vested, such tax shall be paid by the 
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personal representative out of the corpus of the estate of the de- 
cedent, otherwise by the person or persons entitled to receive the 
same.“ 

1 (e) Section 18 of title V of such act is amended to read as 
‘ollows: 

“Sec, 13. Any person required by this title to file a return who 
fails to file such return within the time prescribed by this title, 
or within such additional time as may be granted under regulations 
promulgated by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
shall become liable in his own person and estate to the District of 
Columbia in an amount equal to 10 percent of the tax found to be 
due. In case any person required by this title to file a return know- 
ingly files a false or fraudulent return, he shall become liable in his 
own person and estate to the said District in an amount equal to 
50 percent of the tax found to be due. Such amounts shall be 
collected in the same maner as is herein provided for the collection 
of the taxes levied under this title.” 

(f) Section 16 of title V of such act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 16. No person holding, within the District of Columbia, 
tangible or intangible assets of any resident or nonresident deced- 
ent shall deliver or transfer the same or any part thereof to any 
person other than an executor, administrator, or collector of the 
estate of such decedent ok gga by the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, unless notice of the 
date and place of such intended transfer be served upon the as- 
sessor of the District of Columbia at least 10 days prior to such 
delivery or transfer, nor shall any person holding, within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, any assets of a resident or nonresident decedent 
deliver or transfer the same or any part thereof to any person other 
than an executor, administrator, or collector of the estate of such 
decedent appointed by said District Court without retaining a 
sufficient portion or amount thereof to pay any tax which may be 
assessed on account of the transfer of such assets under the provi- 
sions of this article and article II without an order from the 
assessor of the District of Columbia authorizing such transfer: 
Provided, however, That the lessor of a safe deposit box standing 
in the joint name of a decedent and a survivor or survivors may 
deliver the entire contents of such safe deposit box to the survivor 
or survivors, after examination of such contents by the assessor 
or his representative, without any liability on the part of the said 
lessor for the payment of such tax, It shall be lawful for the 
assessor of the District of Columbia personally, or by his repre- 
sentatives, to examine said assets at any time before such delivery 
or transfer. Failure to serve such notice or to allow such examina- 
tion or to retain as herein required a sufficient portion or amount 
to pay the taxes imposed by this title shall render such person 
liable to the payment of such taxes. The assessor of the District 
may issue a certificate authorizing the transfer of any such assets 
whenever it appears to the satisfaction of said assessor that no tax 
is due thereon.” 

(g) Title V of such act is further amended by adding thereto 
new sections as follows: 

“Sec. 26. The Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States is authorized and required to sup- 
ply such information as may be requested by the Commissioners 
relative to any person subject to the taxes imposed under this title 
or relative to any person whose estate is subject to the provisions 
of this title. 

“Sec, 27. A tax is hereby imposed upon the transfer of real 
property or tangible personal property in the District of every 
person who at the time of death was a resident of the United 
States but not a resident of the District, and upon the transfer 
of all property, both real and personal, within the District of 
every person who at the time of death was not a resident of the 
United States, the amount of which shall be a sum equal to such 

rtion of the amount by which the credit allowable under the 
applicable Federal revenue act for estate, inheritance, legacy, and 
succession taxes actually paid to the several States exceeds the 
amount actually so paid for such taxes, exclusive of estate taxes 
based upon the difference between such credit and other estate 
taxes and inheritance, legacy, and succession taxes, as the value 
of the property in the District bears to the value of the entire 
estate, subject to estate tax under the applicable Federal revenue 
act . 


SEC. 6. On and after July 1, 1938, the provisions of title VI of 
such act shall remain effective for the purposes following: 

(1) To authorize the collection of all taxes assessed under such 
title and enforcement of all tax liability imposed thereby; 

(2) To authorize the imposition of all penalties for the viola- 
tion of or the failure or refusal to comply with the provisions of 
such title or the regulations of the Commissioners for the admin- 
istration and enforcement of the provisions thereof as in such title 
provided; and 

(3) To require the making, filing, or submission of all returns 
or reports required by the provisions of such title. 

Sec. 7. Title VII of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1. For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1938, and June 30, 
1939, the rate of taxation imposed for the District of Columbia on 
real and tangible personal property shall not be less than 1.75 
percent on the assessed value of such property. 

“Sec.2. Until and including June 30, 1939, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, notwithstanding the provisions of the District of 
Columbia Appropriation Act, approved June 29, 1922, is authorized 
and directed to advance, on the requisition of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, made in the manner now prescribed 
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by law, out of any money in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary, from 
time to time, during said fiscal year to meet the general expenses 
of said District as authorized by Congress, and such amounts so 
advanced shall be reimbursed by the said Commissioners to the 
Treasury out of taxes and revenue collected for the support of the 
government of the said District of Columbia. 

“Src. 3. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are au- 
thorized to make such rules and regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. À 

“Sec. 4. If any provision of this act, or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of 
the act, and the application of such provisions to other persons or 
circumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 5. Except in accordance with proper judicial order or as 
otherwise provided by law, it shall be unlawful for the Commis- 
sioners or any person having an administrative duty under this 
title to divulge or make known in any manner any information 
obtained from the Bureau of Internal Revenue in accordance with 
any provisions of this act. Any violation of the provisions of this 
section shall subject the offender to a fine of $300 or imprison- 
ment for 90 days.” 

Mr. COLE of New York (interrupting the reading of the 
bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that sections 
5, 6, 7, and the first title of section 8 be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
what was done with reference to the real-estate tax in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. COLE of New York. It was set at a minimum of $1.75. 

Mr. DIES. Is that also true with reference to the in- 
heritance tax? 

Mr. COLE of New York. The inheritance-tax provision 
was a procedural matter. This did not go to the heart of 
the thing at all. The inheritance-tax provision was adopted 
last year. 

Mr. DIES. The House adopted an inheritance-tax pro- 
posal, but it was rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. COLE of New York. This does not affect the inherit- 
ance tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to page 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, for what purpose does the gentleman desire to return 
to page 11? . 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I would like to bring before the House 
a few suggestions regarding the proposed tax on pleasure 
trailers. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not say this by way of alibi, but just 
as I was about to discuss that matter I was called from the 
floor and I have just returned. I ask unanimous consent 
to discuss it at this point. 

Mr, NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, further reserving the 
right to object, I do not object to returning, if it is possible 
to return for the limited purpose of discussing the particular 
thing to which the gentleman wants to direct his remarks. 
If the parliamentary situation is such that that can be done, 
I shall not object. If it does open the thing up again, then 
I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 
accept and limit his request to that purpose? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I realize the gentleman could object to 
my offering an amendment, and I will not offer one. 

Mr, NICHOLS. All the gentleman wants to do is talk 
about this trailer section? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. If it is for that purpose, I shall not object; 
but it has to be limited to that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 11 is a schedule that outlines the 
tax on pleasure trailers. I would like respectfully to call 
the attention of the committee to this matter, and I am 
sorry I was called from the floor by a visitor and thus was 
prevented from being here and offering an amendment to 
this until the Clerk had read by the part of the bill to which 
my amendment would apply. I hope the committee may 
draw up some change in this in conference, if that is pos- 
sible from a parliamentary standpoint. 

Let us analyze the wording of section (c) and see whether 
or not this does not create a hardship. A man has a pleasure 
trailer or a so-called passenger trailer to take his wife and 
children on outings. He has to have an automobile to pull 
it, otherwise it is no good to him. If he pays a tax on the 
pleasure vehicle which pulls the trailer, let us see that we do 
not tax him too much on the trailer that the pleasure vehicle 
is going to pull. 

Let us discuss for a moment these taxes, which, according 
to section (c) are based on weight. Where a trailer does 
not weigh more than 500 pounds the tax is $5, whereas if it 
weighs between 500 and 1,250 pounds, the tax is $10. I may 
say I speak with some personal knowledge about this matter, 
because I have a trailer and I have been using it for some 
years. The small pleasure trailer usually contains a bed or 
two and a stove and a few other necessary fittings, and it is 
one that the man buys fairly cheaply or else makes himself, 
and it will probably weigh somewhere between 500 to 1,500 
pounds. Therefore, if you tax him $10 on that little trailer, 
which maybe he has been building for a year in his back yard, 
added to the tax on the pleasure vehicle which pulls it, I 
think it is taxing him too much. 

If the pleasure trailer weighs between 1,250 pounds and 
2,000 pounds, according to this bill he will be taxed $15 on 
top of the heavier tax which he pays on probably a fairly 
large car to pull it. The ordinary, medium-sized, not very 
big, trailer weighs upward of 1,200 pounds to 1,800 pounds. 
Therefore, the man who has a small trailer that he has 
bought and paid for new, costing up to $700 or $800, or sec- 
ond-hand up to $300 or $500, or made himself, has to pay a 
$15 tax. I think that is too much. I think that the pleasure 
trailer in which a fellow takes his wife and children off on a 

_ little trip, weighing up to 2,000 to 2,500 pounds even, should 
pay $5 tax and no more. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. NICHOLS. About how much does a trailer cost that 
holds a couple of beds and a stove, the kind of which the 
gentleman is speaking? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Does the gentleman mean the kind of 

trailer that will comfortably sleep two people? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes; and that weighs about 1,500 pounds? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Such a trailer will probably cost, depend- 

ing upon the equipment inside, between $500 and $800. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments to section 5. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 15, line 16, after the word “respect”, strike out the words 
“of that” and insert the words “to real.” 
The committee amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 19, line 3, after the word “transfer”, strike out the re- 
1 of line 3 down to and including the words such tax” in 
e 9. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 19, line 18, after the word “thereon”, insert the following: 
! “The lessor of a safe-deposit box standing in the joint names of a 
decedent and a survivor or survivors may deliver the entire con- 


i tents of such safe-deposit box to the survivor or survivors, after 
| examination of such contents by the assessor or his representative, 


without any liability on the part of the said lessor for the payment 
of such tax.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 20, line 11, at the beginning of line 11, insert the words “of 
Columbia.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 20, line 13, after the word “District”, insert “of Columbia.” 
Line 14, after the word “District”, insert “of Columbia.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 20, line 24, after the word “District”, insert “of Columbia.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read section 8, beginning 
on page 23. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. Such act is further amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing new titles, to be known as title IX, title X, title XI, and 


title XII: 
“TITLE I[X—Tax APPEALS 

“Sec. 1. In the interpretation of this title, unless the context 
indicates a different meaning— 

“The word ‘tax’ means the tax or taxes mentioned in this title. 

“The word ‘appeal’ means the appeal provided in this title. 

“The word ‘board’ means the Board of Tax Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia created by this title. 

“The word ‘Commissioners’ means the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or their duly authorized representative or repre- 
sentatives. 

“The word ‘District’ means the District of Columbia. 

“The word ‘person’ includes any individual, firm, copartner- 
ship, joint adventure, association, corporation (domestic or for- 
eign), trust, estate, or receiver. 

“The word ‘court’ shall mean the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. 

“The word ‘assessor’ shall mean the assessor of the District of 
Columbia. 

“The words ‘Board of Equalization and Review’ shall mean the 
Board of Equalization and Review of the District of Columbia. 

“Src, 2. The Commissioners, within 15 days after the approval 
of this act, shall appoint a board of three persons subject to 
removal by the Commissioners, to be called the ‘Board of Tax 
Appeals for the District of Columbia,’ each of the members of 
which shall be a citizen of the United States. Of the three persons 
first appointed as members of said board, one shall be appointed 


for 2 years, one for 3 years, and one for 4 years, and thereafter all 


appointments shall be for the term of 4 years, except such ap- 
pointments as may be made for the remainder of unexpired terms. 
Vacancies caused by death, resignation, or otherwise shall be filled 
by the Commissioners only for unexpired terms. Members shall 
be eligible for reappointment. Two members of said board shall be 
attorneys and in active practice of law for at least 5 years next 
preceding their appointment, one of whom shall be the chairman 
of said board to be designated by the Commissioners; and one 
member of said board shall be a certified public accountant. 

“The poy o the chairman of the board shall be $8,000, and 
of each of the other members of the board shall be $7,000 per 
annum. The Commissioners are authorized to employ such other 
personal services as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this title and to provide for the expenses of the board. The 
salaries of employees other than members of the board shall be 
fixed in accordance with the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
but shall be appointed without regard to civil-service laws, The 
Commissioners shall include in their annual estimates such 
amounts as may be required for the salaries and expenses herein 
authorized. 

“Sec. 3. Any person aggrieved by any assessment by the assessor 
of the District of Columbia against him of any tax or taxes, or 
penalties thereon (except income taxes, general and special real- 
estate taxes and assesrments, and penalties and additions), may, 
within 90 days after notice of said assessment, appeal from su 
assessment to the board, provided such person shall first pay such 
tax, together with penalties and interest due thereon, to the col- 
lector of taxes of the District of Columbia under protest in writing. 
The board shall hear and determine all questions arising on said 
appeal and shall make separate findings of fact and conclusions 
of law, and shall render their decision thereon in writing. The 
board may affirm, cancel, reduce, or increase such assessment. 

“Sec. 4. (a) The decision of the board may be reviewed by the 
court as hereinafter provided if a petition for such review is filed by 
either the District of Columbia or the taxpayer within 30 days after 
the decision is rendered. Such petition for review shall be filed 
with the board, and shall be in such form as the board by regula- 
tion. shall provide. Upon such review the court shall have the 
power to affirm, or if the decision of the board is not in accordance 
with law, to modify or reverse the decision of the board, with or 
without remanding the case for hearing, as justice may require. 
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The court shall have the exclusive jurisdiction to review the deci- 
sions of the board, and the judgment of the court shall be final, 
except that it shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari in the manner provided in section 
240 of the Judicial Code, as amended, The court is authorized to 
adopt rules for the filing of the record on review, the preparation 
of the record for review, and the conduct of the proceedings upon 
such review, and, until the adoption of such rules, the rules of the 
court relating to appeals in cases of equity, so far as applicable, 
shall govern. The findings of fact by said board shall have the 
same effect as a finding of fact by an equity court or a verdict of a 


N50) The board is authorized to fix a fee, not in excess of the fee 
fixed by law to be charged and collected therefor by the clerk of 
the District Court of the United States for the District of Columbia, 
for comparing, or for preparing and comparing, the transcript of 
record. The board is authorized to fix charges for supplying copies 
of testimony or copies of other documents and papers and the fees 
so fixed shall be paid to the collector of taxes of the District of 
Columbia and deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the District of Columbia. 

“(c) The decision of the board shall become final (1) upon the 
expiration of the time allowed for filing a petition for review, if 
no such petition be duly filed within such time; or (2) upon the 
expiration of time allowed for filing of petition for certiorari, if the 
decision of the board has been affirmed or the petition for review 
dismissed by the court, or no petition for certiorari has been filed; 
or (3) upon denial of a petition for certiorari, if the decision of 

board has been affirmed or the petition for review dismissed by 
the court; or (4) upon the expiration of 30 days from the date of 
issuance of the mandate of the Supreme Court, if such Court directs 
that the decision of the board be affirmed or the petition for review 


dismissed. 

“(d) If the Supreme Court directs the decision of the board 
be modified or reversed, the decision of the board rendered in 
accordance with the mandate of the Supreme Court shall become 
final upon the expiration of 30 days from the time it was rendered 
unless within such 30 days either the District of Columbia or the 
taxpayer has instituted proceedings to have such decision corrected 
to accord with the mandate, in which event the decision of the 
board shall become final when so directed. 

“(e) If the decision of the board is modified or reversed by the 
court and if (1) the time allowed for filing a petition for certiorari 
has expired and no such petition has been filed, or (2) the peti- 
tion for certiorari has been denied, or (3) the decision of the court 
has been affirmed by the Supreme Court, then the decision of the 
board rendered in accordance with the mandate of the Court shall 
become final upon the expiration of 30 days from the time such 
decision of the board was rendered, unless within such 30 days 
either the District of Columbia or the taxpayer has instituted pro- 
ceedings to have such decision corrected so that it will accord with 
the mandate, in which event the decision of the board shall become 
final when so corrected. 

H) If the Supreme Court orders a rehearing, or if the case is 
remanded by the Court for rehearing and if (1) the time allowed 
for filing of a petition for certiorari has expired and no such peti- 
tion has been duly filed; or (2) the petition for certiorari has been 
denied; or (3) the decision of the board has been affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, then the decision of the board rendered upon such 
rehearing shall become final in the same manner as though no 
prior decision of the board had been rendered. 0 

“(g) As used in this section the term ‘mandate’, in case a man- 
date has been recalled prior to the expiration of 30 days from the 
date of the issuance thereof, means the final mandate. 

“Sec. 5. Appeals to the Board of Tax Appeals in respect of 
income taxes shall be in the manner provided in section 38 of title 
X of this act. 

“Sec. 6. (a) The assessor of the District of Columbia and the 
board of assistant assessors, with the assessor as chairman, shall 
compose a Board of Equalization and Review, and as such Board 
of Equalization and Review they shall convene in a room to be 
provided for them by the Commissioners, on the first Monday of 
January of each year, and shall remain in session until the first 
Monday in April of each year, after which date no complaint as 
to valuation as herein provided shall be received or considered by 
such Board of Equalization and Review. Public notice of the time 
and place of such session shall be given by publication for 2 suc- 
cessive days in two daily newspapers in the District not more than 
2 weeks or less than 10 days before the beginning of said session. 
It shall be the duty of said Board of Equalization and Review to 
fairly and impartially equalize the value of real property made by 
the board of assistant assessors as the basis for assessment. Any 
five of said Board of Equalization and Review shall constitute a 
quorum for business, and, in the absence of the assessor, a tem- 
porary chairman may be selected. They shall immediately proceed 
to equalize the valuations made by the board of assistant assessors 
so that each lot and tract and improvements thereon shall be 
entered upon the tax list at their value in money; and for this 
purpose they shall hear such complaints as may be made in respect 
of said assessments, and in determining them they may raise the 
valuation of such tracts or lots as in their opinion may have been 
returned below their value and reduce the valuation of such as 
they may believe to have been returned above their value to such 
sum as in their opinion may be the value thereof. The valuation 
of the real property made and equalized as aforesaid shall be com- 
pleted not later than the first Monday of May annually. The 
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valuation of said real made and equalized as aforesaid 
shall be approved by the Commissioners not later than July 1 
annually, and when approved by the Commissioners shall consti- 
tute the basis of taxation for the next succeeding year and until 
another valuation is made according to law, except as hereinafter 
provided. Any person aggrieved by any assessment, equalization, 
or valuation made pursuant to this paragraph may within 90 days 
after July 1 of the year in which such assessment, equalization, or 
valuation is made, appeal from such assessment, equalization, or 
valuation in the same manner and to the same extent as providec 
in sections 3 and 4 of this title. 5 

“(b) Annually, on or prior to July 1 of each year, the board 
of assistant assessors shall make a list of all real estate which 
shall have become subject. to taxation and which is not then on 
the tax list, and affix a value thereon, according to the rules - 
scribed by law for assessing real estate; shall make return all 
new structures erected or roofed, and additions to or improve- 
ments of old structures which shall not have been theretofore 
assessed, specifying the tract or lot of land on which each of such 
structures has been erected, and the value of such structure, and 
they shall add such valuation to the assessment made on such 
tract or lot. When the improvements on any lot or tract of land 
shall become damaged or be destroyed from any cause, the said 
board shall reduce the assessment on said property to the extent 
of such damage: Provided, That the Board of Equalization and 
Review shall hear such complaints as may be made in respect of 
said assessments between July 1 and July 15 and determine the 
same not later than August 1 of the same year. Any person ag- 
grieved by any assessment or valuation made pursuant to this 
paragraph may, within 90 days after August 1 of the year in which 
said valuation or assessment is made, appeal from such assess- 
ment or valuation in the same manner and to the same extent as 
provided in sections 3 and 4 of this title. 

“(c) In addition to the annual assessment of all real estate 
made on or prior to July 1 of each year there shall be added a list 
of all new buildings erected or under roof prior to January 1 
of each year, in the same manner as provided by law for all 
annual additions; and the amounts thereof shall be added as 
assessment for the second half of the then current year payable 
in the month of March. When the improvements on any lot or 
tract of land shall become damaged or be destroyed from any cause 
prior to January 1 of each year the said board shall reduce the 
assessment on said property to the extent of said damage for the 
second half of the then current year payable in the month of 
March. The Board of Equalization and Review shall hear such 
complaints as may be made in respect of said assessments for the 
second half of said year between January 1 and January 15 and 
determine said complaints not later than February 1 of the 
same year. Any persca aggrieved by any assessment made in 
pursuance of this paragraph may, within 90 days after February 1 
of the year in which such assessment is made, appeal from such 
assessment in the same manner and to the same extent as pro- 
vided in sections 3 and 4 of this title. 

“(d) If the board of assistant assessors shall learn that any 
property liable to taxation has been omitted from the assessment 
for any previous year or years, or has been so assessed that the 
assessment was void, it shall be their duty at once to reassess this 
property for each and every year for which it has escaped assess- 
ment and taxation, and report the same, through the assessor, 
to the collector of taxes, who shall at once proceed to collect the 
taxes so in arrears as other taxes are collected: Provided, That no 
property which has escaped taxation shall be Hable under this 
section for a period of more than 3 years prior to such assessment, 
except in the case of property involved in litigation. In addition 
to the duties of the assessor hereinbefore provided, it shall be the 
duty of the assessor upon reassessment as herein provided to notify 
the taxpayer by writing of the fact of such reassessment. Any 
person aggrieved by any reassessment made in pursuance of this 
paragraph may, within 90 days after notice of said reassessment, 
appeal from said reassessment in the same manner and to the 
same extent as provided in sections 3 and 4 of this title. 

“(e) Whenever application is made according to law for the reas- 
sessment or redistribution of taxes by reason of the subdivision of 
any tract of land in the District of Columbia, the board of as- 
sistant assessors charged with the assessment of real estate in the 
District of Columbia is hereby authorized and directed to reassess 
and redistribute any general or special assessment or tax levied or 
due and unpaid in accordance with provisions of laws for the 
assessment and equalizations of valuations of real estate in the 
District of Columbia for taxation. The assessor shall promptly 
notify the owners of record of the land, the taxes of which shall 
be reassessed or redistributed. Notices in such case shall be served 
upon each lot or parcel owner if he or she be a resident of the 
District of Columbia and his or her residence known, and if he 
or she be a nonresident of the District, or his or her residence 
unknown, such notice shall be served on his or her tenant or agent, 
as the case may be, and if there be no tenant or agent known to 
the Commissioners, then they shall give notice of such assessment 
by advertisement twice a week for 2 weeks in some newspaper 
published in said District. The service of such notice, where the 
owner or his tenant or agent resides in the District of Columbia, 
shall be either personal or by leaving the same with some person 
of suitable age at the residence or place of business of such owner, 
agent, or tenant; and return of such service, stating the manner 
thereof, shall be made in writing and filed in the office of said 
Commissioners. Any person aggrieved by such reassessment or 
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redistribution may, within 90 days after notice of such reassess- 
ment or redistribution, appeal to the board in the same manner 
eee eet ene ae: DOYIR e 

e. 

“Sec. 7. Any taxpayer who shall have paid within 3 years im- 
mediately preceding the approval of this act any tax to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia involuntarily, and under circumstances which 
according to law would entitle such taxpayer to the Piel nat be to sue 
at law for the 8 of such tax, may, within 90 5 


forth in sections 3 and 4 of this title. 

“Sec. 8. Any sum finally determined by the board to have been 
erroneously paid by or collected from the taxpayer shall be refunded 
by the District of Columbia to the taxpayer from its annual ap- 
propriation for refunding erroneously paid taxes in said District. 

“Sec. 9. The board shall adopt and promulgate rules of procedure 
in matters for determination by the board under the provisions 
of this title. 

“Sec. 10. The board is hereby authorized and empowered 
mon any person before them or any member of the board to give 
testimony on oath or affirmation or to all books, records, 
papers, documents, or other legal evidence as to any matter relat- 
ing to this title; and any member of the board is authorized to 
administer oaths and to take testimony for the purposes of the 
administration of this title. Such summons may be served by 


States for the District of Columbia or one of the 
and said court or any justice thereof hereby is empowered to com- 
pel obedience to said summons to the same extent as witnesses 
may be compelled to obey the subpenas of that court. 

“Sec. 11. If any member of the board shall have any interest, 
directly or indirectly, as a member of a partnership or associa- 
tion, stockholder in a corporation, or otherwise, in any applicant 
in any appeal to the board, such member shall be disqualified to 
act as a member of the Board in the matter of such appeal. 
Such member so disqualified shall notify the Commissioners in 
writing upon his first having knowledge of said appeal. In the 
tare, EOE Mone myelin Re aca farm 
po vided, the Commissioners shall select some disinterested person 

act in place of such disqualified member of the Board and are 
authorized and directed to pay to such person acting in the place 

pensation for services rendered 


“SEc. 12. Any two members of the board shall constitute a 
quorum for the hearing and determination of appeals. 

“Src. 13. No suit shall be filed to enjoin the assessment or col- 
lection by the District of Columbia or any of its officers, agents, 
or employees of any tax. 

“Src. 14. Any notice authorized or required under the pro- 
visions of this title may be given by mailing the same to the 
person for whom it is intended, addressed to such person at the 
address given in any return filed by him, or, if no return has been 
filed, then to his last-known address. The proof of mailing of any 
notice mentioned in this title shall be presumptive evidence of the 

of the same by the person to whom addressed. Any period 
of time which must be determined under the provisions of this 
JJ. ²˙ y OCHDAD ESS S TOA EE ARES 
of mailing of such notice. 

“Sec. 15. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this title 
are hereby repealed. 

“TITLE X—INCOME TAx 

“This title, divided into sections and paragraphs according to the 
following table of contents, may be cited as ‘The District of Colum- 
bia Income Tax Act’; 


“TABLE OF CONTENTS 


“Sec. 1. acts Sogn of title. 
“Sec. 2. Imposition of tax. 
“(a) Tax on individuals. 
“(b) Tax on corporations. 
“(c) Definition of ‘taxable income.’ 
“(d) Exemptions from tax. 
“Sec. 3. Net income—Definition. 
“Sec. 4. Gross income and exclusions therefrom. 
“(a) Of resident individuals. 
“(b) Of corporations and nonresident individuals. 
“(c) Exclusions from gross income. 
“Sec. 5. Deductions from gross income. 
“(a) Items of deduction. 
“(b) Allocation of deductions. 
“Sec. 6. Gain or loss from sale of assets. 
“(a) Gain or loss in capital assets not recognized. 
“(b) Gain or loss in assets other than capital. 
“Bec. 7. Exchanges. 
“Bec. 8. Deductions not allowed. 
“(a) General rule. 
“(b) Holders of life or terminable interest. 
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“Sec. 9. Income from sources within the District. 
“(a) Corporations and nonresident individuals. 
“(b) Allocation of charitable contribution. 
“(c) Corporation and nonresident individual to file 
return of total income, 
“(d) Interest and dividends. 
“Sec. 10. Personal exemptions and credit for dependents. 
“(a) Credits. 
“(b) Change of status. 
3 W return . part of year. 
EC. Cred corporation for intercompany dividends. 
“Sec. 12. Credits tax. 4 
“(a) Allowed residents. 
“(b) Allowed nonresidents for income tax paid State 
or Territory. 
“(c) Credit for intangible personal property tax. 
“(d) Credit for tax paid on gross earnings and pre- 
miums. 
Accounting periods. 
. Period in which items of gross income included. 
. Period for which deductions and credit taken. 


“(d) Gain or loss upon disposition of installment 


obligations, 

“Sec. 17. Inventories. 
“Sec. 18. Individual returns. 

“(a) Requirement. 

“(b) Husband and wife. 

„(e) Persons under disability. 

d) Fiduciaries. 
“Sec. 19. Corporation returns. 
“Sec. 20. Taxpayer to make return whether return form sent or not, 
“Sec. 21. Time and place for filing returns. 
“SEC. 22. Extension of time for filing returns. 
“SEC. 23. Su tary returns by affiliated corporations. 
“SEC. 24 turns. 


“(c) Reciprocal exchange of information with States. 
“(d) Publication of statistics. 
“(e) Penalties for violation of this section. 

“Src. 25. Returns to be preserved. 


“Sec. 26. Fid returns. 
“(a) Requirement of return. a 
“(b) Joint fiduciaries. 


“(c) Law applicable to fiduciaries. 
“Src. 27. Estates and trusts. 

“(a) Application of tax. 

“(b) Computation of tax. 

“(c) Net income. 

d) Credits of estate or trust. 

“(e) Different taxable year. 

“(f) Revocable trusts. 


“(f) Payment to the . and receipts. 
. Withholding of tax at source. 

“(a) Nonresident individuals. 

“(b) Foreign corporations. 

“(c) Return and payment. 

„d) Income of recipient. 


Information from Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
to administer. 
“(a) Duties of the assessor. 
“(b) Records, statements, and special returns. 
“(c) Examination of books and witnesses. 
“(d) Return by assessor. 
“Sec. 34. Assessment and collection of deficiencies. 
“Sec. 35. Determination and assessment of deficiencies. 
“Src. 36. Jeopardy assessments. 
“(a) Authority for making. 
“(b) Bond to stay collection. 
“Sec. 37. Period of limitation upon assessment and collection. 
“(a) General rule. 


“(b) False return. 
“(c) Waiver. 
„d) Collection after assessment. 


“Src. 31. 
“Sec, 32. 
“Sec. 33. 


“Sec. 38. Refunds. 
“Src. 39. Closing agreements. 
. Compromises. 
“(a) Authority to make. 
“(b) Concealment of assets. 
“(c) Of penalties. 
“Src. 41. Failure to file return. 
. Interest on deficiencies. 
. Additions to tax in case of deficiency. 
“(a) Negligence. 
“(b) Fraud. 
. Additions to tax in case of nonpayment, 
“(a) Tax shown on return. 
“(b) Deficiency. 
“(c) Fiduciaries. 
. Time extended for payment of tax shown on return. 
. Penalties. 
. Definitions. 


“APPLICATION OF TITLE 


“Sec. 1. The provisions of this title shall apply to the taxable 
year 1938 and succeeding taxable years, except that in the case of 
a taxable year beginning in 1937 and ending in 1938 the income 
taxable under this title shall be that fraction of the income for 
the entire fiscal year equal to the number of days remaining in 
the fiscal year after January 1, 1938, divided by 365: Provided, 
however, That if: the taxpayer’s records disclose the exact income 
for that part of the fiscal year falling in the calendar year 1938, 
then the portion of the fiscal year’s income taxable hereunder shall 
be the portion received or accrued during the calendar year 1938. 

“IMPOSITION OF TAX 

“Src. 2. (a) Tax on individuals: There is hereby levied for each 
taxable year upon the taxable income of every individual a tax 
at the following rates: 

“One percent on the first $2,000 of taxable income. 

“Two percent on the next $3,000 of taxable income, 

“Three percent on the next $5,000 of taxable income. 

“Four percent on the next $5,000 of taxable income. 

“Five percent on the next $5,000 of taxable income. 

“Six percent on the next $5,000 of taxable income. 

“Seven percent on the next $5,000 of taxable income. 

“Eight percent on the next $10,000 of taxable income. 

“Nine percent on the next $10,000 of taxable income. 

“Ten percent on all in excess of $50,000 taxable income. 

“(b) Tax on corporations: There is hereby levied for each taxable 
year upon the taxable income of every corporation, whether domes- 
tic or foreign (except those organizations expressly exempt under 
paragraph (d) of this section), a tax at the following rates: 

“Four percent on the first $15,000 of taxable income. 

“Five percent on the next $35,000 of taxable income. 

“Six percent on all in excess of $50,000 of taxable income. 

“(c) Definition of ‘taxable income’: As used in this section, the 
term ‘taxable income’ means the amount of the net income in 
te the credits against net income provided in sections 10 
and 11. 

d) Exemptions from tax: There shall be exempted from taxa- 
tion under this title the following organizations: Corporations, 
and any community chest, fund, foundation, or club o 
and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
educational, or social purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals, no part of the net earnings of which inures 
to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual and no 
substantial part of the activities of which is c on propa- 
ganda, or otherwise attempting to influence legislation; and labor 
organizations, trade associations, boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, citizens“ associations or organizations, not organized 
for profit and no part of the net earnings of which inures to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or individual. 

“NET INCOME 


“Src. 3. Definition: The term ‘net income’ means the gross in- 
come of a taxpayer less the deductions allowed by this title. 


“GROSS INCOME AND. EXCLUSIONS THEREFROM 


“Sec. 4, (a) Of resident individuals: The words ‘gross income’, as 
used in this title, include gains, profits, and income derived from 
salaries, wages, or compensation for personal services of whatever 
Kind and in whatever form paid, including salaries, wages, and 
compensation paid by the United States (except salaries paid to 
Justices of the Supreme Court and inferior courts established 
under article III of the Constitution of the United States; salaries 
paid to the members of the Cabinet of the President of the United 
States; and salaries paid to all elective officers of the United States, 
and to the clerks and secretaries to such elective officers when such 
clerks and secretaries maintain residence without the District of 
Columbia); or income derived from professions, vocations, trades, 
businesses, commerce, or sales or dealings in property, whether real 
or personal, growing out of the ownership, or use of, or interest in 
such property; also from rent, royalties, interest, dividends, securi- 
ties, or transactions of any business carried on for gain or profit, 
or gains or profits, and income derived from any source whatever. 

“(b) Of corporations and nonresident individuals: In the case of 
any corporation or a nonresident individual, gross income includes 
only the gross income from sources within the District of Columbia. 

“(c) Exclusions from gross income: The following items shall 
not be included in gross income and shall be exempt from taxation 
under this title: 
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“(1) Life insurance: Amounts received under a life-insurance 
contract paid by reason of the death of the insured, whether in a 
single sum or otherwise (but if such amounts are held by the 
insurer under an agreement to pay interest thereon, the interest 
payments shall be included in gross income); 

“(2) Annuities, etc.: Amounts received (other than amounts 
paid by reason of the death of the insured and interest payments 
on such amounts and other than amounts received as annuities) 
under a life-insurance or endowment contract, but if such amounts 
(when added to amounts received before the taxable year under 
such contract) exceed the aggregate premiums or consideration 
paid (whether or not paid during the taxable year) then the 
excess shall be included in gtoss income. Amounts received as an 
annuity under an annuity or endowment contract shall be in- 
cluded in gross income; except that there shall be excluded from 
gross income the excess of the amount received in the taxable 
year over an amount equal to 3 percent of the aggregate premiums 
or consideration paid for such annuity (whether or not paid during 
such year), until the aggregate amount excluded from gross in- 
come under this title or prior income-tax laws in respect of such 
annuity equals the aggregate premiums or consideration paid for 
such annuity. In the case of a transfer for a valuable considera- 
tion, by assignment or otherwise, of a life insurance, endowment, 
or annuity contract, or any interest therein, only the actual value 
of such consideration and the amount of the premiums and other 
sums subsequently paid by the transferee shall be exempt from 
taxation under paragraph (1) of this paragraph; 

“(3) Gifts, bequests, and devises: The value of property acquired 
by gift, bequest, devise, or inheritance (but the income from such 
property shall be included in gross income); 

“(4) Tax-free interest: Interest upon (A) the obligations of a 
State, Territory, or any political subdivision thereof, or the District 
of Columbia; or (B) obligations of a corporation organized under 
act of Co if such corporation is an instrumentality of the 
United States; or (C) the obligations of the United States or its 

ons 


possessions. 

“(5) Compensation for injuries or sickness: Amounts received, 
through accident or health insurance or under workmen’s compen- 
sation acts, as compensation for personal injuries or sickness, plus 
the amount of any damages received, whether by suit or agreement 
on account of such injuries or sickness; 

“(6) Ministers: The rental value of a dwelling house and ap- 
purtenances thereof furnished to a minister of the gospel as part 
of his compensation; 

“(7) Income exempt under treaty: Income of any kind to the 

t required by any treaty obligation of the United States; 

“(8) Dividends from China Trade Act corporations: In the case 
of a person amounts distributed as dividends to or for his benefit by 
a corporation d under the China Trade Act, 1922, if, at the 
time of such distribution, he is a resident of China, and the equit- 
able right to the income of the shares of stock of the corporation 
is in good faith vested in him. 

“(9) Income of foreign governments: The income of foreign gov- 
ernments received from investments in the District of Columbia in 
stocks, bonds, or other domestic securities, owned by such foreign 
governments, or from interest on deposits in banks in the District 
of Columbia or moneys belonging to such foreign governments, or 
from any other source within the District of Columbia. 


“DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME 


“Sec. 6. (a) Items of deduction: In computing net income there 
shall be allowed as deductions: 

“(1) Expenses: All the ordinary and necessary expenses paid or 
incurred during the taxable year in carrying on any trade or busi- 
ness, including a reasonable allowance for salaries or other com- 
pensation for personal services actually rendered, traveling ex- 
penses (including the entire amount expended for meals and lodg- 
ing) while away from home in the pursuit of a trade or business; 
and rentals or other payments required to be made as a condition to 
the continued use or possession, for purposes of the trade or 
business, of property to which the taxpayer has not taken or is not 
taking title or in which he has no equity. 

“(2) Interest: All interest paid or accrued within the taxable 
year on indebtedness, 

“(3) Taxes: Taxes paid or accrued within the taxable year, 
except— 

“(A) Income taxes; 

“(B) Estate, inheritance, legacy, succession, and gift taxes; and 

“(C) Taxes assessed against local benefits of a kind tending to 
increase the value of the property assessed; but this paragraph 
shall not exclude the allowances as a deduction of so much of such 
taxes as is properly allocable to maintenance or interest charges. 

“(D) ‘Taxes for which credit is allowed under section 12. 

“(4) Losses in trade or business: Losses sustained during the 
taxable year and not compensated for by insurance or otherwise, 
if incurred in trade or business, the income from which is subject 
to taxation under this title. 

“(5) Losses in transactions for profit: Losses sustained during the 
taxable year and not compensated for by insurance or otherwise, 
if incurred in any transaction entered into for profit which profit 
would be subject to taxation under this title, though not con- 
nected with the trade or business; 

“(6) Losses from casualty and theft: Losses sustained during 
the taxable year of property not connected with the trade or 
business (but in the case of a taxpayer other than a resident, only 
of real property or tangible personal property having a permanent 
situs in the District), if arising from fire, shi, 
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other casualty or from theft and not compensated for by insurance 
or otherwise. 

“(7) Bad debts: Debts ascertained to be worthless and charged 
off within the taxable year (or, in the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners, a reasonable addition to a reserve for bad debts); and 
when satisfied that a debt is recoverable only in part, the Com- 
missioners may allow such debt, in an amount not in excess of the 
part charged off within the taxable year, as a deduction. 

“(8) Insurance premiums: All fire, tornado, and casualty insur- 
ance ums paid during the taxable year in connection with 
property held for investment or business. 

“(9) Depreciation: A reasonable allowance for exhaustion, wear, 
and tear of property used in the trade or business, including a 
reasonable allowance for obsolescence; and including in the case 
of natural resources allowances for depletion as permitted by rea- 
sonable rules and regulations which the Commissioners are hereby 
authorized to promulgate. 

“(10) Charitable contributions: Contributions or gifts actually 
paid within the taxable year to or for the use of any corporation, 
or trust, or community fund, or foundation, organized and oper- 
ated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, mili- 
tary, or educational purposes, no part of the net income of which 
inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual: 
Provided, That such deductions shall be allowed only in an amount 
which in all of the above cases combined does not exceed 15 per- 
cent of the taxpayer’s net income as computed without the bene- 
fit of this subparagraph. In the case of the taxpayer other than a 
resident the deductions under this subparagraph shall be allowed 
only as to contributions or gifts made to corporations, associations, 
or institutions incorporated by or organized under the laws of the 
District of Columbia maintaining activities in the District of 
Columbia for exclusive public purposes. 

“(11) Wagering losses: Losses from wagering transactions shall 
be allowed only to the extent of the gains from such transactions. 

“(b) Allocation of deductions: In the case of a taxpayer other 
than a resident, the deductions allowed in this section shall be 
allowed only for and to the extent that they are connected with 
income arising from sources within the District and taxable. under 
this title to a nonresident taxpayer; and the proper apportion- 
ment and allocation of the deductions with respect to sources of 
income within and without the District shall be determined under 
rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Commissioners. 

“GAINS OR LOSSES FROM SALE OF ASSETS 

“Sec. 6. (a) Gain or loss in capital assets not recognized: No 
gain or loss from the sale or exchange of a capital asset shall be 
recognized in the computation of net income under this title. 
For the purposes of this title, ‘capital assets’ means property held 
by the taxpayer for more than 2 years (whether or not connected 
with his trade or business) but does not include stock in trade 
of the taxpayer or other property of a kind which would properly 
be included in the inventory of a taxpayer if on hand at the close 
of the taxable year, or property held by the taxpayer primarily for 
sale to customers in the ordinary course of his trade or busness. 

“(b) Gain or loss in assets other than capital: Gains or losses 
from the sale or exchange of property other than a capital asset 
shall be treated in the same manner as other income or deductible 
losses, and the basis for computing such gain or loss shall be the 
cost of such property or, if acquired by some means other than 
purchase, the fair market value thereof at the date of acquisition. 

“EXCHANGES 


“Sec. 7. Where property is exchanged for other property, the 
received in exchange for the of determining the 
gain or loss shall be treated as the equivalent of cash to the amount 
of its fair market value; but when in connection with the reorgani- 
zation, merger, or consolidation of a corporation a taxpayer receives 
in place of stock or securities owned by him, new stock or securi- 
ties of the reorganized, merged, or consolidated corporation, no gain 
or loss shall be deemed to occur from the exchange until the new 
stock or securities are sold or realized upon and the gain or loss is 
definitely ascertained, until which time the new stock or securities 
received shall be treated as taking the place of the stock and se- 
curities exchanged; provided such reorganization, merger, or con- 
solidation is a ‘reorganization’ within the meaning of the term 
‘reorganization’ as defined in section 112 (g) of the Federal Reve- 
nue Act of 1936. 
“DEDUCTIONS NOT ALLOWED 


“Sec. 8. (a) General rule: In computing net 
ductions shall be allowed in any case in respect 

“(1) Personal, living, or family expenses; 

“(2) Any amount paid out for new buildings or for permanent 
improvements or betterments made to increase the value of any 
property or estate. 

“(3) Any amount expended in restoring property or in making 
good the exhaustion thereof for which an allowance is or has 
been made. 

“(4) Premiums paid on any life-insurance policy covering the 
life of any officer or employee or of any person financially in- 
terested in any trade or business carried on by the taxpayer when 
the taxpayer is directly or indirectly a beneficiary under such 
policy. 

“(5) Any amount otherwise allowable as a deduction which is 
allocable to income not required to be included in gross income 
for the purpose of this title, unless the Commissioners by regu- 
lation shall allow the same. The Commissioners shall have power 
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to make regulations for the apportionment or allocation of such 
deductions as between income which would be required to be in- 
cluded in gross income under this title and income which would 
not be required to be so included. 

“(b) Holders of life or terminable interest: Amounts paid under 
the laws of any State, Territory, District of Columbia, possession 
of the United States, or foreign country as income to the holder 
of a life or terminable interest acquired by gift, bequest, or in- 
heritance shall not be reduced or diminished by any deduction for 
shrinkage (by whatever name called) in the value of such interest 
due to the lapse of time, nor by any deduction allowed by this act 
(except the deductions provided for in subsections (1) and (m) 
of section 23) for the purpose of computing the net income of an 
estate or trust but not allowed under the laws of such State, 
Territory, District of Columbia, possession of the United States, 
or foreign country for the purpose of computing the income to 
which such holder is entitled. 

“INCOME FROM SOURCES WITHIN THE DISTRICT 


“Src, 9. (a) Corporations and nonresident individuals: In the 
case of any corporation or a nonresident individual, gross income 
includes only gross income from sources within the District. In 
the case of any corporation or nonresident individual, the deduc- 
tions shall be allowed only if and to the extent that they are con- 
nected with income from sources within the District, and the 
proper apportionment and allocation of income and deductions 
with respect to sources of income within and without may be de- 
termined by processes or formulas of general apportionment under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the oners. 

“(b) Allocation of charitable contribution: The so-called chari- 
table contribution deduction allowed by subparagraph 10 of para- 
graph (a) of section 5 shall be allowed whether or not connected 
with income from sources within the District of Columbia. 

“(c) Corporations and nonresident individuals to file return of 
total income: A corporation or a nonresident individual shall 
receive the benefits of the deductions allowed to it under this title 
only by filing or causing to be filed with the assessor a true and 
accurate return of its total income received from all sources, 
whether within or without the District. 

„d) Interest and dividends: In case of nonresident and for- 
eign corporations, gross income shall not include interest on bank 
deposits; interest on bonds, notes, or other interest-bearing obli- 
gations, or dividends of corporations, except to the extent to which 
the same shall be a part of income from any business, trade, pro- 
fession, or occupation carried on in the District subject to taxa- 
tion under this title. 


“PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS AND CREDIT FOR DEPENDENTS 


“Sec. 10. (a) Credits: There shall be allowed to individuals the 
following credits against net income: 

(i) Personal exemption: In the case of a single person or 
married person not living with husband or wife, a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000; in the case of the head of a family or a married 
person living with husband or wife, a personal exemption of 
$2,500; a husband and wife living together shall receive but one 
personal exemption, the amount of such personal exemption shall 
be $2,500. If such husband and wife make separate returns the 
porsona! exemption may be taken by either or divided between 


“(2) Credit for dependents: $400 for each person (other than 
husband or wife) dependent upon and receiving his chief support 
from the taxpayer if such dependent person is under 18 years of 
age La is incapable of self-support because mentally or physically 

ve. 

“(b) Change of status: If the status of the taxpayer, insofar 
as it affects personal exemption or credit for dependents, changes 
during the taxable year, the personal exemption and credit shall 
be apportioned under rules and tions prescribed by the 
Commissioners, in accordance with the number of months before 
and after such change. For the purpose of such apportionment a 
fractional portion of a month shall be d unless it 
amounts to more than half a month, in which case it shall be 
considered as a month. 

“(c) In return for fractional part of year: In the case of a 
return made for a fractional part of a year, the personal exemp- 
tion and credit for dependents shall be reduced, respectively, to 
amounts which bear the same ratio to the full credits provided 
as the number of months in the period for which the return is 
made bears to 12 months. 


“CREDITS OF CORPORATIONS FOR INTERCOMPANY DIVIDENDS 

“Sec. 11. In the case of a corporation, there shall be allowed as 
a credit against net income 85 percent of the amount recelyed 
as dividends from a domestic corporation which is subject to 
taxation under this title. $ 

“CREDITS AGAINST TAX 

“Sec. 12. (a) Allowed residents for income tax paid State or 
Territory: Whenever a resident individual of the District has be- 
come liable for income tax to any State or Territory upon his net 
income, or any part thereof for the taxable year, derived from 
sources without the District and subject to taxation under this 
title, the amount of income tax payable by him under his title 
shall be credited on his return with the income tax so paid by 
him to any State or Territory upon his producing to the assessor. 
satisfactory evidence of the fact of such payment: Provided, how- 
ever, That such credit shall not exceed that proportion of the tax 
payable under section 14 of this title that the portion of taxable 
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income taxed by such State or Territory bears to the total net 
income of such resident subject to tax under this title. The 
credit provided for by this section shall not be granted to the 
taxpayer when the laws of the State or Territory under which the 
income in question is subject to tax assessment provide for credit 
to such taxpayer substantially similar to that granted by para- 
graph (b) of this section. 

“(b) Allowed nonresidents for income tax paid State or Terri- 
tory: Whenever a nonresident individual of the District has be- 
come liable for income tax to the State or Territory where he 
resides upon his net income for the taxable year, derived from 
sources within the District and subject to taxation under this 
title, the amount of income tax payable by him under this title 
shall be credited with such proportion of the tax so payable by 
him to the State or Territory where he resides as his income sub- 
ject to taxation under this title bears to his entire income upon 
which the tax so payable to such other State or Territory was 
imposed: Provided, That such credit shall be allowed only if the 
laws ‘of said State or Territory (1) grant a substantially similar 
credit to residents of the District subject to income tax under 
such laws, or (2) impose a tax upon the personal income of its 
residents derived from sources in the District and exempt from 
taxation the personal income of residents of the District. No 
credit shall be allowed the amount of the tax on any 
income taxable under this title which is exempt from taxation 
under the laws of such other State or Territory. 

„(e) Credit for intangible personal-property tax: Any tax on 
intangible personal property paid by the taxpayer to the District of 
Columbia, within the time prescribed by law for the payment of 
such tax by the taxpayer, shall be allowed as a credit against the 
tax imposed by this title for the taxable year in which such tax 
on intangible personal property is paid. 

“(d) Credit for tax paid on gross earnings and premiums: Any 
tax paid upon (1) gross receipts or gross earnings by national banks 
and any other incorporated banks or trust companies, street rail- 
roads, gas, electric lighting, and telephone companies, companies 
which guarantee the fidelity of any individual or individuals such 
as bonding companies, companies which furnish abstracts of title, 
savings banks, and building and loan associations; or (2) upon 
gross premiums by insurance companies, within the time prescribed 
by law for the payment of such tax by the taxpayer, shall be allowed 
as a credit against the tax imposed by this title for the taxable year 
in which such tax on gross receipts, earnings, or premiums is paid. 

“ACCOUNTING PERIODS 


“Sec. 18. The net income shall be computed upon the basis of 
the taxpayer’s annual accounting period (fiscal year or calendar 
year, as the case may be) in accordance with the method of ac- 
counting regularly employed in keeping the books of such tax- 
payer; but if no such method of accounting has been so employed, 
or if the method employed does not clearly reflect the income, the 
computation shall be made in accordance with such method as in 
the opinion of the assessor does clearly reflect the income. If the 
taxpayer's annual accounting period is other than a fiscal year as 
defined in section 47 or if the taxpayer has no annual accounting 
period or does not keep books, the net income shall be computed 
on the basis of the calendar year. If the taxpayer makes a Fed- 
eral income-tax return, his income shall be computed, for the 
purposes of this title, on the basis of the same calendar or fiscal 
year as in such Federal income-tax return, 

“PERIOD IN WHICH ITEMS OF GROSS INCOME INCLUDED 

“Sec, 14. The amount of all items of gross income shall be in- 
cluded in the gross income for the taxable year in which received by 
the taxpayer unless, under methods of accounting permitted under 
section 13, any such amounts are to be properly accounted for as 
of a different period. In the case of the death of a taxpayer there 
shall be included, in computing net income for the taxable period 
in which falls the date of his death, amounts accrued up to the 
date of his death if not otherwise properly includible in respect of 
such period or a prior period. 

“PERIOD FOR WHICH DEDUCTIONS AND CREDITS TAKEN 


“Sec. 15. The deductions and credits provided for in this title 
shall be taken for the taxable year in which ‘paid or accrued’ or 
‘paid or incurred,’ dependent upon the method of accounting upon 
the basis of which the net income is computed, unless in order to 
clearly reflect the income the deductions or credits should be taken 
as of a different . In the case of the death of a taxpayer 
there shall be allowed as deductions and credits for the taxable 
period in which falls the date of his death, amounts accrued up to 
the date of his death if not otherwise properly allowable in respect 


of such period or a prior period. 


“INSTALLMENT BASIS 


“Sec. 16. (a) Dealers in personal property: Under regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioners,.a person who regularly sells or 
otherwise disposes of personal property on the installment plan may 
return as income therefrom in any taxable year that proportion of 
the installment payments actually received in that year which the 
eo profit realized or to be realized when payment is completed 

to the total contract price. 

“(b) Sales of realty and casual sales of personalty: In the case of 
1) of a casual sale or other casual disposition of personal property 
other than property of a kind which would properly be included 

in the inventory of the taxpayer if on hand at the close of the 
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taxable year), for a price exceeding $1,000, or (2) of a sale or other 
disposition of real property, if in either case the initial payments 
do not exceed 30 percent of the selling price, the income may, under 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioners, be returned on the 
basis and in the manner above prescribed in this section. As used 
in this section the term ‘initial payments’ means the payments 
received in cash or property other than evidences of indebtedness 
of the purchaser during the taxable period in which the sale or 
other disposition is made. 

“(c) Change from accrual to installment basis: If a taxpayer 
entitled to the benefits of subsection (a) elects for any taxable year 
to report his net income on the installment basis, then in com- 
puting his income for the year of change or any subsequent year 
amounts actually received during any such year on account of sales 
or other dispositions of property made in any prior year shall not 
be excluded. 

“(d) Gain or loss upon disposition of installment obligations: 
If an installment obligation is satisfied at other than its face 


wise than by sale or exchange—the fair market value of the obliga- 
tion at the time of such distribution, transmission, or disposition. 
Any gain or loss so resulting shall be considered as resulting from 
the sale or exchange of the property in respect of which the install- 
ment obligation was received. The basis of the obligation shall be 
the excess of the face value of the obligation over an amount equal 
to the income which would be returnable were the obligation satis- 
fied in full. This paragraph shall not apply to the transmission 
at death of installment obligations if there is filed with the assessor, 
at such time as he may by regulation prescribe, a bond in such 
amount and with such sureties as he may deem necessary, condi- 
tioned upon the return as income, by the person receiving any pay- 
ment in such obligations, of the same proportion of such payment 
as would be returnable as income by the decedent if he had lived 
and had received such payment. 
“INVENTORIES 


“Sec. 17. Whenever in the opinion of the Commissioners the use 
of inventories is necessary in order clearly to determine the income 
of any taxpayer, inventories shall be taken by such taxpayer upon 
such basis as the assessor may prescribe as conforming as nearly as 
may be to the best accounting practice in the trade or business and 
as most clearly reflecting the income. 


“INDIVIDUAL RETURNS 


“Sec. 18. (a) Requirement: The following individuals shall each 
make under oath a return stating specifically the items of his gross 
income and the deductions and credits allowed under this title and 
such other information for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this title as the Commissioners may by regulations pre- 


seri 

“(1) Every individual having a net income for the taxable year 
of pane or over, if single, or if married and not living with husband 
or e; 

“(2) Every individual haying a net income for the taxable year 
of $2,500 or over, if married and living with husband or wife; and 

“(3) Every individual having a gross income for the taxable 
year of $5,000 or over, regardless of the amount of his net income. 

“(b) Husband and wife: If a husband and wife living together 
have an aggregate net income for the taxable year of $2,500 or 
Sees eee e £06 aN FORE GE S0000 oe 
0 — 

“(1) Each shall make such a return; or 

“(2) The income of each shall be included in a single joint 
ee a IRR ane the tax shall be computed on the aggregate 

come. 

“(c) Persons under disability: If the taxpayer is unable to make 
his own return, the return shall be made by a duly authorized 

mt or by the guardian or other person charged with the care 
of the person or property of such taxpayer. 

“(d) Fiduciaries: For returns to be made by fiduciaries, see 
section 26. 

“CORPORATION RETURNS 

“Sec. 19. Every corporation subject to taxation under this title 
shall make a return stating y the items of its gross 
income and the deductions and credits allowed by this title, and 
such other information for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this title as the Commissioners may by regulations pre- 
scribe, The return shall be sworn to by the president, vice presi- 
dent, or other principal officer and by the treasurer, assistant 
treasurer, or chief accounting officer. In cases where receivers, 
trustees in bankruptcy, or assignees are operating the property 
or business of corporations, such receivers, trustees, or assignees 
shall make return for such corporation in the same manner and 
form as corporations are required to make returns. Any tax due on 
the basis of such returns made by receivers, trustees, or assignees 
shall be collected in the samie manner as if collected from the 
fe eyo of whose business or property they have custody and 
control. 
“TAXPAYER TO MAKE RETURN WHETHER RETURN FORM IS SENT OR NOT 


“Sec. 20. Blank forms of returns for income shall be supplied by 
the assessor. It shall be the duty of the assessor to obtain an indi- 
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vidual income-tax return from every taxpayer who is liable under 
the law to file such return; but this duty shall in no manner 
diminish the obligation of the taxpayer to file a return without 
being called upon to do so. 

“TIME AND PLACE FOR FILING RETURNS 


“Sec. 21. All returns of income for the preceding taxable year 
shall be made to the assessor on or before the 15th day of March 
in each year except that such returns, if made on the basis, of a 
fiscal year, shall be made on or before the 15th day of the 
month following the close of such fiscal year: Provided, That all 
returns of income for the calendar year of 1938 shall be made on or 
before the 15th day of February 1939. 


“EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING RETURNS 


“Sec. 22. The assessor may grant a reasonable extension of time 
for filing income returns whenever in his judgment good cause 
exists and shall keep a record of every such extension. Except 
in case of a taxpayer who is abroad, no such extension shall be 
granted for more than 6 months, and in no case for more than 1 
year. In the event time for filing a return is deferred, the tax- 
payer is hereby required to pay, as a part of the tax, an amount 
equal.to 6 percent per annum on the tax ultimately assessed from 
the time the return was due until it is actually filed in the office 
of the assessor. 

“SUPPLEMENTARY RETURNS BY AFFILIATED CORPORATIONS 

“Sec. 23. In the case of a corporation doing business in the 
District which carries on transactions with stockholders or with 
other corporations related by stock ownership, or interlocking 
directorates or any other method, the assessor shall require in- 
formation necessary to render possible accurate assessment of the 
income derived by the corporation doing business in the District 
from sources within the District. To make possible such assess- 
ment, the assessor may require such corporation doing business 
in the District to file supplementary returns showing informa- 
tion respecting the business of any or all individuals or corpora- 
tions related to the corporations doing business in the District. 
The assessor may require such report to show in detail the record 
of transactions between the corporation doing business in the 
District and any or all other related corporations or individuals. 

“PUBLICITY OF RETURNS 

“Src. 24. (a) Secrecy of returns: Except to any Official of the 
District having a right thereto in his official capacity, it shall 
be unlawful for any officer or employee to divulge or make known 
in any manner the amount of income or any particulars set 
forth or disclosed in any report or return under this title. 

“(b) When copies may be furnished: Neither the original nor 
a copy of the return desired for use in litigations in court shall 
be furnished where the District of Columbia is not interested in 
the result whether or not the request is contained in an order 
of the court: Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed 
to prevent the to a taxpayer of a copy of his return 
upon the payment of a fee of $1. 

“(c) Reciprocal exchange of information with States: Not- 
withstanding the provisions of this section, the assessor may per- 
mit the proper officer of any State imposing an income tax or 
his authorized representative to inspect income-tax returns filed 
with the assessor or may furnish to such officer or representative 
a copy of any income-tax return provided such State grants sub- 
stantially similar privileges to the assessor or his representative 
or to the proper officer of the District charged with the adminis- 
tration of this title. 

„d) Publication of statistics: Nothing herein shall be construed 
to prohibit the publication of statistics so classified as to prevent 
the identification of particular reports and the items thereof, or 
of the publication of delinquent lists showing the names of 
taxpayers who have failed to pay their taxes at the time and in 
the manner provided by law, together with any relevant infor- 
mation which in the opinion of the assessor may assist in the 
collection of such delinquent taxes. 

“(e) Penalties for violation of this section: Any offense against 
the provisions of this section shall be a misdemeanor and shall 
be punishable by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or imprisonment for 
6 months, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

“RETURNS TO BE PRESERVED 

“Sec. 25. Reports and returns received by the assessor under 
the provisions of this title shall be preserved for 10 years and 
thereafter until the assessor orders them to be destroyed. 

“FIDUCIARY RETURNS 

“Sec. 26. (a) Requirement of return: Every fiduciary (except 
a receiver appointed by authority of law in possession of part 
only of the property of an individual) shall make under oath 
a return for any of the following individuals, estates, or trusts 
for which he acts, stating specifically the items of gross income 
thereof and the deductions and credits allowed under this title 
and such other information for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this title as the Commissioners may by regulations 
prescribe— 

“(1) Every individual having a net income for the taxable year 
of $1,000 or over, if single, or if married and not living with 
husband or wife; 

“(2) Every individual having a net income for the taxable year 
of $2,500 or over, if married and living with husband or wife; 
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38) Every individual having a gross income for the taxable 

of $5,000 or over, regardless of the amount of his net income; 

“(4) Every estate the net income of which for the taxable year 
is $1,000 or over; 

“(5) Every trust the net income of which for the taxable year, 
$50 or over; 

“(6) Every estate or trust the gross income of which for the 
por gaa el POOO Ove regardless of the amount of the net 

ome. 

“(b) Joint fiduciaries: Under such regulations as the Commis- 
sioners may prescribe, a return by one of two or more joint fidu- 
ciaries and filed in the office of the assessor shall be sufficient com- 
pliance with the above requirement. Such fiduciary shall make 
oath (1) that he has sufficient knowledge of the affairs of the 
individual, estate, or trust for which the return is made to enable 
him to make the return, and (2) that the return is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, true and correct. 

“(c) Law applicable to fiduciaries: Any fid required to 
make a return under this title shall be subject to all the provisions 
of law which apply to individuals. 


“ESTATES AND TRUSTS 


“Sec. 27. (a) Application of tax: The taxes imposed by this title 
upon individuals shall apply to the income of estates or of any 
kind of property held in trust, including— 

“(1) Income accumulated in trust for the benefit of unborn or 
unascertained person or persons with contingent interests, and in- 
come accumulated or held for future distribution under the terms 
of the will or trust; 

(2) Income which is to be distributed currently by the fiduciary 
to the beneficiaries, and income collected by a guardian of an 
infant which is to be held or distributed as the court may direct; 

“(3) Income received by estates of deceased persons during the 
period of administration or settlement of the estate; and 

“(4) Income which, in the discretion of the fiduciary, may be 
either distributed to the beneficiaries or accumulated. 

“(b) Computation of tax: The tax shall be computed upon the 
net income of the estate or trust, and shall be paid by the fidu- 
clary, except as provided in paragraph (f) of this section (relating 
to revocable trusts) and paragraph (g) of this section (relating to 
income for benefit of the grantor). 

“(c) Net income: The net income of the estate or trust shall be 
computed in the same manner and on the same basis as in the 
case of an individual, except that— 

“(1) There shall be allowed as an additional deduction in com- 
puting the net income of the estate or trust the amount of the 
income of the estate or trust for its taxable year which is to be 
distributed currently by the fiduciary to the beneficiaries, and the 
amount of the income collected by a guardian of an infant which 
is to be held or distributed as the court may direct, but the 
amount so allowed as a deduction shall be included in computing 
the net income of the beneficiaries, whether distributed to them 
or not. Any amount allowed as a deduction under this paragraph 
shall not be allowed as a deduction under subsection (2) of this 
section in the same or any succeeding taxable year; 

2) In the case of income received by estates of deceased per- 
sons during the period of administration or settlement of the 
estate, and in the case of income which, in the discretion of the 
fiduciary, may be either distributed to the beneficiary or accumu- 
lated, there shall be allowed as an additional deduction in comput- 
ing the net income of the estate or trust the amount of the income 
of the estate or trust for its taxable year, which is properly paid 
or credited during such year to any legatee, heir, or beneficiary, but 
the amount so allowed as a deduction shall be included in com- 
puting the net income of the legatee, heir, or beneficiary. 

“(d) Credits of estate or trusts: For the purpose of the tax 
under this title an estate shall be allowed the same personal 
exemption as is allowed to a single person under section 10, and a 
trust shall be allowed (in Heu of the personal exemption under 
Section 10) a credit of $50 against net income. 

“(e) Different taxable year; If the taxable year of a beneficiary 
is different from that of the estate or trust, the amount which he 
is required, under subparagraph 1 of paragraph c of this section, 
to include in computing his net income, shall be based upon the 
income of the estate or trust for any taxable year of the estate or 
trust ending within or with his taxable year. 

„t) Revocable trusts: Where at any time the power to revest 
in the grantor title to any part of the corpus of the trust is 
vested— 

“(1) if the grantor, either alone or in conjunction with any 
person not having a substantial adverse interest in the disposition 
of such part of the corpus or the income therefrom; or 

“(2) in any person not having a substantial adverse interest in 
the disposition of such part of the corpus or the income therefrom, 
then the income of such part of the trust shall be included in 
computing the net income of the grantor. 

“(g) Income for benefit of grantor: Where any part of the 
income of a trust— 

“(1) is, or in the discretion of the grantor or of any person not 
having a substantial adverse interest in the disposition of such 
part of the income may be, held or accumulated for future distri- 
bution to the grantor; or 

“(2) may, in the discretion of the grantor or of any person not 
having a substantial adverse interest in the disposition of such 
part of the income, be distributed to the grantor; or 
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“(3) is, or in the discretion of the grantor or of any person not 
having a substantial adverse interest in the disposition of such 
part of the income may be, applied to the payment of premiums 
upon policies of insurance on the life of the grantor (except 
policies of insurance irrevocably payable for the purposes and in 
the manner specified in section 5 (a) 10, relating to the so-called 
‘charitable contribution’ deduction); 
then such part of the income of the trust shall be included in 
computing the net income of the grantor. 

“(h) Definition of ‘in discretion of grantor’: As used in this 
section, the term ‘in the discretion of the grantor’ means ‘in the 
discretion of the grantor, either alone or in conjunction with any 

not having a substantial adverse interest in the disposition 
of the of the income in question.’ 

“() me from intangible personal property held by trust: 
Income from intangible personal property held by any domestic 
trust company or by any national bank situated in the District 
(with or without an individual trustee, resident, or nonresident) 
in trust to pay the income for the time being to, or to accumulate 
or apply such income for the benefit of any nonresident of the 
District, shall not be taxable hereunder if— 

“(1) such beneficial owner or cestui que trust was at the time of 
the creation of the trust a nonresident of the District, and 

“(2) the testator, settler, or grantor was also at the time of the 
creation of the trust a nonresident of the District. 


“PARTNERSHIPS 


“Sec. 28. (a) Partners only taxable: Individuals carrying on busi- 
ness in partnership shall be liable for income tax only in their 
individual capacity, and no income tax shall be assessable here- 
under upon the net income of any partnership. All such income 
shall be assessable to the individual partners; it shall be reported 
by such partners as individuals upon their respective individual 
income returns and it shall be taxed to them as individuals along 
with their other income at the rate and in the manner herein 
provided for the taxation of income received by individuals, 
There shall be included in computing the net income of each 
partner his distributive share, whether distributed or not, of the 
net income of the partnership for the taxable year; or if his net 
income for such taxable year is computed upon the basis of a 
period different from that upon the basis of which the net income 
of the partnership is computed, then his distributive share of the 
net income of the partnership for any accounting period of the 

ership ending within the taxable year upon the basis of which 
the partner's net income is computed. 

“(b) Partnership return: Every partnership shall make a return 
for each taxable year stating specifically the items of its gross in- 
come and the deductions allowed by this title, and shall include in 
the return the names and the addresses of the individuals who 
would be entitled to share in the net income if distributed, and 
the amount of the distributive share of each individual. The re- 
turn shall be sworn to by any one of the partners. 


“PAYMENT OF TAX 


“Sec. 29. (a) Time of payment: The total amount of tax im- 
posed by this title shall be paid on the 15th day of March following 
the close of the calendar year, or, if the return should be made 
on the basis of a fiscal year, then on the 15th day of the third 
month following the close of the fiscal year: Provided, however, 
That the total amount of tax imposed by this title upon income 
for the calendar year 1938 shall be paid on the 15th day of February 
1939. 

“(b) Installment payments: The taxpayer may elect to pay the 
tax in four equal installments, in which case the first installment 
shall be paid on the date prescribed for the payment of the tax 
by the taxpayer, the second installment shall be paid on the 15th 
day of the third month, the third installment on the 15th day of 
the sixth month, and the fourth installment on the 15th day of the 
ninth month after such date: Provided, That the taxpayer may 
elect to pay the tax imposed for the calendar year 1938 in two equal 
installments, in which case the first installment shall be paid on 
the 15th day of February 1939 and the second installment on the 
15th day of May 1939. If any installment is not paid on or before 
the date fixed for its payment, the whole amount of the tax unpaid 
shall be paid upon notice and demand from the collector. 

“(c) Extension of time for payments: At the request of the tax- 
payer, the assessor may extend the time for payment of the amount 
determined as the tax by the taxpayer, or any installment thereof, 
for a period not to exceed 6 months from the date prescribed for 
the payment of the tax or an installment thereof. In such case the 
amount in respect of which the extension is granted shall be paid 
on or before the date of the expiration of the period of the ex- 
tension, 

„(d) Voluntary advance payment: A tax imposed by this title, or 
any installment thereof, may be paid, at the election of the tax- 
payer, prior to the date prescribed for its payment. 

“(e) Fractional part of cent: Th the payment of any tax under 
this title a fractional part of a cent shall be disregarded unless it 
amounts to one-half cent or more, in which case it shall be in- 
creased to 1 cent. 

“(f) Payment to collector and receipts: The tax provided under 
this title shall be collected by the collector and the revenues 
derived therefrom shall be turned over to the Treasury of the United 
States for the credit to the District in the same manner as other 
revenues are turned over to the United States Treasury for the 
credit to the District. The collector shall, upon written request, 
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give to the person making payment of any income tax a full written 
or printed receipt therefor. 


“WITHHOLDING OF TAX AT THE SOURCE 


“Sec, 30. (a) Nonresident individuals: For the calendar year 1938, 
and each calendar year thereafter, every withholding agent shall 
deduct and withhold from all rents, salaries, wages, annuities, com- 
pensations, remunerations, commissions, gratuities, emoluments, 
perquisites, and other fixed or determinable annual or periodical 
compensation or income except dividends and interest of any non- 
resident individual of which the withholding agent shall have con- 
trol, receipt, custody, disposal, or payment, the following amounts: 

“One percent of the first $1,000 or less; 

“Two percent of the next $3,000 or less; 

“Three percent on the next $5,000 or less; 

“Four percent on the next $5,000 or less; 

“Five percent on the next $5,000 or less; 

“Six percent on the next $5,000 or less; 

“Seven percent on the next $5,000 or less; 

“Eight percent on the next $10,000 or less; 

“Nine percent on the next $10,000 or less; 

“Ten percent on all in excess of $50,000; 
by which the amount of such income paid or to be paid in the 
calendar year by such withholding agent to such taxpayer exceeds 
the amount of the exemptions granted to such taxpayer under 
section 10 as shown by a certificate filed with the withholding 
agent in the form to be prescribed by the Commissioners, or $1,000 
if no certificate showing the personal exemption status is filed with 
the withholding agent by such nonresident individual. The Com- 
missioners may by regulation require withholding agents to for- 
ward to them at stated times any of the certificates herein 
prescribed. 

“(b) Foreign corporations: In the case of a foreign corporation, 
there shall be deducted and withheld at the source in the same 
manner and upon the same items of income as is provided in 
paragraph (a) of this section a tax in the following amounts: 

“Four percent on $15,000 or less, 

“Five percent on the next $35,000 or less. 

“Six percent on all in excess of $50,000. 

“(c) Return and payment: Every person required to deduct and 
withhold any tax under this section shall make return thereof on 
or before March 15 of each year and shall, on or before June 15, pay 
the tax to the collector of taxes. Every such person is hereby made 
liable for such tax and is hereby indemnified against the claims 
and demands of any person for the amount of any payments made 
in accordance with the provisions of this section. 

“(d) Income of recipient: Income upon which any tax is required 
to be withheld at the source under this section shall be included in 
the return of the recipient of such income, but any amount of tax 
so withheld shall be credited against the amount of income tax as 
computed in such return. 

“(e) Overpayments and refunds: Where there has been an over- 
payment of tax under this section, a refund shall be made to the 
withholding agent unless the amount of such tax was actually 
withheld by the withholding agent, in which case the refund shall 
be made to the taxpayer upon the filing of a proper claim within 
the period prescribed in section 38. 

“TAX A PERSONAL DEBT 

“Src, 31. Every tax imposed by this title, and all increases, in- 
terest, and penalties thereon, shall become, from the time it is 
due and payable, a personal debt, from the person or persons liable 
to pay the same to the District, and shall be entitled to the same 
priority as other District taxes; and the taxes levied hereunder and 
the interest and penalties thereon shall be collected by the col- 
lector of taxes in the manner provided by law for the collection of 
taxes due the District on personal property in force at the time of 
such collection. 

“INFORMATION FROM THE BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


“Sec. 32. The Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States is authorized and required to supply 
such information as may be requested by the Commissioners rela- 
tive to any person subject to the taxes imposed by this title. 

“ASSESSOR TO ADMINISTER 

“Sec. 33. (a) Duties of assessor: The assessor is hereby author- 
ized and required to administer the provisions of this title. The 
assessor shall prescribe forms identical with those utilized by 
the Federal Government except to the extent required by differ- 
ences between this title and its application and the Federal act and 
its application. He shall apply as far as practicable the adminis- 
trative and judicial interpretations of the Federal income-tax law 
so that computations of income for purposes of this title shall be 
as nearly as practicable identical with the calculations required 
for Federal income-tax purposes. As soon as practicable after 
the return is filed the assessor shall examine it and shall determine 
the correct amount of the tax. 

“(b) Statements and special returns: Every taxpayer Hable to 
any tax imposed by this title shall keep such records, render under 
oath such statements, make such returns, and comply with such 
rules and regulations as the Commissioners from time to time may 
prescribe. Whenever the assessor judges it necessary he may re- 
quire any taxpayer, by notice served upon him, to make a return, 
render under oath such statements, or keep such records as he 
deems sufficient to show whether or not such taxpayer is Mable 
to tax under this title; and the extent of such liability. 
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„(e) Examination of books and witnesses: The assessor, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the correctness of any return filed 
hereunder, or for the purpose of making an estimate of the taxable 
income of any taxpayer, is authorized to examine any books, pa- 
pers, records, or memoranda of any person bearing upon the mat- 
ters required to be included in the return and may summon any 
person to appear and produce books, records, papers, or memo- 
randa bearing upon the matters required to be included in the 
return, and to give testimony or answer interrogatories under oath 
respecting the same, and the assessor shall have power to admin- 
ister oaths to such person or . Such summons may be 
served by any member of the Metropolitan Police department. If 
any person having been personally summoned shall neglect or 
refuse to obey the summons issued as herein provided, then, and 
in that event, the assessor may report that fact to the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Columbia, or one 
of the justices thereof, and said court or any justice thereof hereby 
is empowered. to compel obedience to such commons to the same 
extent as witnesses may be compelled to obey the subpenas of 
that court. 

“(d) Return by assessor: If any person fails to make and file a 
return at the time prescribed by law or by regulations made under 
authority of law, or makes, willfully or otherwise, a false or fraud- 
ulent return, the assessor shall make the return from his own 
knowledge and from such information as he can obtain through 
testimony or otherwise. Any return so made and subscribed by the 
assessor shall be prima facie good and sufficient for all legal 
purposes. 

“ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION OF DEFICIENCIES 
“Src. 34. Definition of deficiency: As used in this title in 
t of a tax imposed by this title ‘deficiency’ means— 

“(1) The amount by which the tax by this title ex- 
ceeds the amount shown as the tax by the taxpayer upon his re- 
turn; but the amount so shown on the return shall first be in- 
creased by the amounts previously assessed (or collected without 
assessment) as a deficiency, and decreased by the amounts pre- 
viously abated, credited, refunded, or otherwise repaid in respect 
of such tax; or 

“(2) If no amount is shown as the tax by the taxpayer upon his 
return, or if no return is made by the taxpayer, then the amount 
by which the tax exceeds the amounts previously assessed (or 
collected without assessment) as a deficiency; but such amounts 
previously assessed, or collected without assessment, shall first be 
decreased by the amounts previously abated, credited, refunded, 
or otherwise repaid in respect of such tax. 


“DETERMINATION AND ASSESSMENT OF DEFICIENCY 


“Src. 35. If a deficiency in tax is determined by the assessor, the 
taxpayer shall be notified thereof and given a period of not less 
than 30 days, after such notice is sent by registered mail, in which 
to file a protest and show cause or reason why the deficiency 
should not be paid. Opportunity for hearing shall be granted by 
the assessor, and a final decision thereon shall be made as quickly 
as practicable. Any deficiency in tax then determined to be due 
shall be assessed and paid, together with any addition to the tax 
applicable thereto, within 10 days after notice and demand by the 
collector. 

“JEOPARDY ASSESSMENT 

“Sec. 36. (a) Authority for making: If the assessor believes that 
the collection of any tax imposed by this title will be jeopardized 
by delay, he shall, whether or not the time otherwise prescribed 
by law for making return and paying such tax has expired, im- 
mediately assess such tax (together with all interest and penal- 
ties the assessment of which is provided for by law). Such tax, 
penalties, and interest shall thereupon become immediately due 
and payable, and immediate notice and demand shall be made 
by the collector for the payment thereof. Upon failure or re- 
fusal to pay such tax, penalty, and interest, collection thereof 
by distraint shall be lawful. 

“(b) Bond to stay collection: The collection of the whole or any 

of the amount of such assessment may be stayed by filing 
with the collector a bond in such amount, not exceeding double 
the amount as to which the stay is desired, and with such sureties, 
as the collector deems , conditioned upon the payment 
of the amount collection of which is stayed, at the time at which, 
but for this section, such amount would be due. 


“PERIOD OF LIMITATION UPON ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION 


“Sec. 37. (a) General rule: Except as provided in paragraph 
(b) of this section— 

1) The amount of income taxes imposed by this chapter 
shall be assessed within 2 years after the return was filed, and 
no proceeding in court without assessment for the collection 
of such taxes shall be begun after the expiration of such period. 

“(2) In the case of income received during the lifetime of a 
decedent, or by his estate during. the period of administration 
or by a corporation, the tax shall be assessed, and any proceeding 
in court without assessment for the collection of such tax shall 
be begun, within 12 months after written request therefor (filed 
after the return is made) by the executor, administrator, or other 
fiduciary representing the estate of such decedent, or by the 
corporation, but not after the expiration of 2 years after the 
Teturn was filed. This subparagraph shall not apply in the 
case of a corporation 
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“(A) Such written request notifies the assessor that the cor- 
poration contemplates dissolution at or before the expiration of 
such 12 months’ period; and 

“(B) The dissolution is in good faith begun before the ex- 
piration of such 12 months’ period; and 

“(C) The dissolution is completed. 

“(3) If the taxpayer omits from gross income an amount 
properly includible therein which is in excess of 25 percent of 
the amount of gross income stated in the return, the tax may 
be assessed, or a proceeding in court for the collection of such 
tax may be begun without assessment, at any time within 5 years 
after the return was filed. 

“(4) For the purposes of subparagraphs (1), (2), (3), and 
(4), a return filed before the last day prescribed by law for 
the thereof shall be considered as filed on such last day. 

“(b) False return: In the case of a false or fraudulent return 
with intent to evade tax or of a failure to file a return, the 
tax may be assessed, or a proceeding in court for the collection 
of such tax may be begun without assessment, at any time. 

(e) Waiver: Where before the expiration of the time prescribed 
fm paragraph (a) for the assessment of the tax, both the assessor 
and the taxpayer have consented in writing to its assessment after 
such time, the tax may be assessed at any time prior to the 
expiration of the period agreed upon. The period so agreed upon 
may be extended by subsequent agreements in writing made 
before the expiration of the period previously agreed upon. 

“(d) Collection after assessment: Where the assessment of any 
income tax imposed by this title has been made within the period 
of limitation properly applicable thereto, such tax may be collected 
by distraint or by a proceeding in court, but only if begun (A) 
within 3 years after the assessment of the tax or (B) prior to the 
expiration of any period for collection agreed upon in writing by 
the assessor and the taxpayer before the expiration of such 3-year 
period. The period so agreed upon may be extended by subsequent 
agreements in writing made before the expiration of the period 
previously agreed upon. 

“REFUNDS 

“Sec. 38. Where there has been an overpayment of any tax im- 
posed by this title, the amount of such overpayment shall be cred- 
ited against any income tax or installment thereof then due from 
the taxpayer, and any balance shall be refunded to the taxpayer. 
No such credit or refund shall be allowed after 2 years from the 
time the tax is paid unless before the expiration of such period a 
claim therefor is filed by the taxpayer. In no case shall interest be 
allowed with respect to any amount of tax credited or refunded 
under this title. The amount of the credit or refund shall not 
exceed the portion of the tax paid during the 2 years immediately 
preceding the filing of the claim, or, if no claim was filed, then 
during the 2 years immediately preceding the allowance of the 
credit or refund. Every claim for refund must be in writing, under 
oath; must state the specific grounds upon which the claim is 
founded, and must be filed with the assessor. If the assessor dis- 
allows any part of a claim for refund, he shall send to the taxpayer 
by registered mail a notice of the part of the claim so disallowed. 
Within 90 days after the mailing of such notice, the taxpayer may 
file an appeal with the Board of Tax Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, in the same manner and to the same extent as set forth 
in sections 3 and 4 of title IX of this act. The remedy provided 
to the taxpayer under this section shall not be deemed to take 
away from the taxpayer any remedy which he might have under 
any other provision of law; but no suit by the taxpayer for the 
recovery of any part of such tax shall be instituted in any court 
ra cae ght oe gi omy ge are Sk peel a 

on. 
“CLOSING AGREEMENTS 


“Sec. 39. The assessor is authorized to enter into an agreement 
with any person relating to the liability of such person (or of the 
person or estate for whom he acts) in respect of any income tax for 
any period ending prior to the date of the agreement. If such 
agreement is approved by the Commissioners within such time as 
may be stated in such agreement, or later agreed to, such agree- 
ment shall be final and conclusive, and except upon a showing of 
fraud or malfeasance, or misrepresentation of a material fact—the 
case shall not be reopened as to the matters agreed upon or the 
agreement modified; and in any suit or proceeding relating to the 
tax liability of the taxpayer such agreement shall not be annulled, 
modified, set aside, or disregarded. 

“COMPROMISES 

“Src. 40. (a) Authority to make: Whenever in the opinion of 
the Commissioners there shall arise with of any tax imposed 
under this title any doubt as to the liability of the taxpayer or the 
collectibility of the tax for any reason whatsoever the Commis- 
sioners may compromise such tax. 

“(b) Concealment of assets: Any person who, in connection with 
any compromise under this section or offer of such compromise, or 
in connection with any closing agreement under this title or offer 
to enter into any such agreement, willfully (1) conceals from any 
officer or employee of the District of Columbia any property belong- 
ing to the estate of the taxpayer or other person liable with respect 
of the tax, or (2) receives, destroys, mutilates, or falsifies any book, 
document, or record or makes under oath any false statement relat- 
ing to the estate or the financial condition of the taxpayer or to the 
person lable in respect of the tax, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
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be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both. 

“(c) Of penalties: The Commissioners shall have the power for 
cause shown to compromise any penalty arising under this title. 


“FAILURE TO FILE RETURN 


“Sec. 41, In case of any failure to make and file a return re- 
quired by this title, within the time prescribed by law or pre- 
scribed by the Commissioners in pursuance of law, 25 percent of 
the tax shall be added to the tax, except that when a return is 
filed after such time and it is shown that the failure to file it 
was due to reasonable cause and not due to willful neglect no 
such addition shall be made to the tax. The amount so added 
to any tax shall be collected at the same time and in the same 
manner and as a part of the tax unless the tax has been paid 
before the discovery of the neglect, in which case the amount so 
added shall be collected in the same manner as the tax. 


“INTEREST ON DEFICIENCIES 


“Sec. 42. Interest upon the amount determined as a deficiency 
shall be assessed at the same time as the deficiency, shall be paid 
upon notice and demand from the collector, and shall be col- 
lected as a part of the tax, at the rate of 6 percent per annum 
from the date prescribed for the payment of the tax (or, if the 
tax is paid in installments, from the date prescribed for the pay- 
ment of the first installment) to the date the deficiency is 
assessed, 

“ADDITIONS TO THE TAX IN CASE OF DEFICIENCY 

“Sec, 43. (a) Negligence: If any part of any deficiency is due 
to negligence, or intentional disregard of rules and regulations 
but without intent to defraud, 5 percent of the total amount of 
the deficiency (in addition to such deficiency) shall be assessed, 
collected, and paid in the same manner as if it were a deficiency. 

“(b) Fraud: If any part of any deficiency is due to fraud with 
intent to evade tax, then 50 percent of the total amount of the 
deficiency (in addition to such deficiency) shall be so assessed, 
collected, and paid. 


“ADDITIONS TO THE TAX IN CASE OF NONPAYMENT 


“Sec, 44, (a) Tax shown on return-— 

(1) General rule: Where the amount determined by the tax- 
payer as the tax imposed by this title, or any installment thereof, 
or any part of ‘such amount or installment, is not paid on or 
before the date prescribed for its payment, there shall be collected 
as a of the tax, interest upon such unpaid amount at the 
rate of 1 percent a month from the date prescribed for its pay- 
ment until it is paid. 

“(2) If extension granted: Where an extension of time for 
payment of the amount so determined as the tax by the tax- 
payer, or any installment thereof, has been granted, and the 
amount the time for payment of which has been extended, and 
the interest thereon determined under section 45 is not paid in 
full prior to the expiration of the period of the extension, then, 
in lieu of the interest provided for in subparagraph (1) of this 
paragraph, interest at the rate of 1 percent a month shall be 
collected on such unpaid amount from the date of the expiration 
of the period of the extension until it is paid. 

(b) Deficiency: Where a deficiency, or any interest or addi- 
tional amounts assessed in connection therewith under section 42, 
or under section 43, or any addition to the tax in case of de- 
linquency provided for in section 41 is not paid in full within 10 
days from the date of notice and demand from the collector, there 
shall be collected, as part of the tax, interest upon the unpaid 
amount at the rate of 1 percent a month from the date of such 
notice and demand until it is paid. 

“(c) Fiduciaries: For any period an estate is held by a fidu- 
ciary appointed by order of any court of competent jurisdiction 
or by will, there shall be collected interest at the rate of 6 per- 
cent per annum in lieu of the interest provided in subparagraphs 
(a) and (b) of this section. 


“TIME EXTENDED FOR PAYMENT OF TAX SHOWN ON RETURN 


“Sec. 45. If the time for payment of the amount determined as 
the tax by the taxpayer, or any installment thereof, is extended 
under the authority of section 29 (c), there shall be collected, as 
a part of such amount, interest thereon at the rate of 6 percent 
per annum from the date when such payment should have been 
made if no extension had been granted, until the expiration of 
the period of the extension. 

“PENALTIES 


“Sec. 46. (a) Any person required under this title to pay or 
collect any tax, or required by law or regulations made under 
authority thereof to make a return, keep any records, or supply 
information, who fails to pay or collect such tax, to make such 
return, to keep such records, or supply such information, at the 
time or times required by law or regulations, shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof (in addition to other penalties provided by law) be 
fined not more than $300 for each and every such failure, and 
each and every day that such failure continues shall constitute a 
separate and distinct offense. All prosecutions under this para- 
graph shall be brought in the police court of the District of Co- 
lumbia on information by the corporation counsel or his assist- 
ants in the name of the District of Columbia. 

“(b) Any person required under this title to pay or collect 
any tax, or required by law or regulations made under authority 
thereof to make a return, keep any records, or supply any infor- 
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mation, for the purposes of this title, who willfully refuses to pay 
or collect such tax, to make such returns, to keep such records, 
or to supply such information, or who willfully attempts in any 
manner to defeat or evade the tax imposed by this title, shall, 
in addition to other penalties provided by law, be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be fined not more than $10,000 or impris- 
oned for not more than 1 year, or both, together with costs of 
prosecution. 

“(c) The term ‘person’ as used in this section includes an 
officer or employee of a corporation, or a member or employee 
of a partnership, who as such Officer, employee, or member is 
under duty to perform the act in respect to which the violation 
occurs, 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 47. For the purposes of this title and unless otherwise 
required by the context 

“(1) The word ‘person’ means an individual, a trust or estate, 

partnership, or a corporation. 

“(2) The word ‘taxpayer’ means any person subject to a tax 

posed by this title. 

“(3) The word ‘partnership’ includes a syndicate, group, pool, 
joint adventure, or other unincorporated organization, through or 
by means of which any business, financial operation, or venture is 
carried on, and which is not, within the meaning of this title, a 
trust or estate or a corporation; and the word ‘partner’ includes 
a ee in such a syndicate, group, pool, joint adventure, or 

on. 

“(4) The word ‘corporation’ includes associations, joint-stock 
companies, and insurance companies. 

“(5) The word domestic,“ when applied to a corporation other 
than an association, means created under the law of the United 
States applicable to the District of Columbia; and when applied 
to an association or partnership means hav the principal office 
or place of business within the District of Columbia. 

“(6) The word ‘foreign’ when applied to a corporation or part- 
nership means a corporation or partnership which is not domestic. 
` “(7) The word ‘fiduciary’ means a guardian, trustee, executor, 
administrator, receiver, conservator, or any person acting in any 
fiduciary capacity for any person. 

“(8) The word ‘individual’ means all natural persons, whether 
married or unmarried; and also all trusts, estates, and fiduciaries 
acting for other persons; it does not include corporations or 

erships acting for or in their own behalf. 

“(9) The words ‘taxable year’ mean the calendar year or the 

year ending during such calendar year upon the basis of 
which the net income is computed under this title. The term 
‘taxable year’ includes, in the case of a return made for a frac- 
tional part of a year under the provisions of this title, the period 
for which such return is made. 

“(10) The words ‘fiscal year’ mean an accounting 
12 months and ending on the last day of any month o 
December. 

“(11) The words ‘paid or incurred’ and ‘paid or accrued’ shall be 
construed according to the method of accounting upon the basis 
of which the net income is computed under this title. 

“(12) The words ‘trade or business’ include the engaging in or 
carrying on of any trade, business, profession, vocation, or 
or commercial activity in the District of Columbia; and inclu 
the performance of the functions of a public office. 

13) The words ‘withholding agent’ mean any person required 
to deduct and withhold any tax under the provisions of section 30. 

“(14) The word ‘resident’ applies only to natural persons and 
includes, for the purpose of determining liability to the taxes 
imposed by this title upon the income of any taxable year, every 
person domiciled in the District on the last day of the taxable 
year, and every other person who, for more than 6 months of the 
taxable year, maintained his place of abode within the District, 
whether domiciled in the District or not, but any person who, on 
or before the last day of the taxable year, changes his place of 
abode to a place without the District, with the bona fide intention 
of continuing actually to abide permanently without the District, 
shall be taxable the same as a nonresident is taxable under this 
title. The fact that a person who has changed his place of abode, 
within 6 months from so doing, again resides within the District, 
shall be prima facie evidence that he did not intend permanently 
to have his place of abode without the District. Such person not 
having returned his income for taxation as a resident of the Dis- 
trict shall be deemed to have resided on the day when such income 
should have been listed at his last place of abode within the 
District. The fact that a person whose place of abode during the 
greater portion of such 12 months has been within the District 
and claims or has exercised the right of vote at public elections in 
any State or Territory shall not, of itself, constitute him a non- 
resident of the District within the meaning of this title. 

“(15) The word ‘stock’ includes a share in an association, joint- 

company, or insurance company. 

“(16) The word ‘shareholder’ includes a member in an associa- 
tion, joint-stock company, or insurance company. 

“(17) The words ‘United States’ when used in a geographical 
sense include only the States, the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 

“(18) The word ‘dividend’ means any distribution made by a 
corporation out of its earnings or profits to its stockholders or 
members whether such distribution be made in cash, or any other 
property, other than stock of the same class in the corporation. 
It includes such portion of the assets of a corporation distributed 
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at the time of dissolution as are in effect a distribution of 


earnings. 

“(19) The word ‘include’, when used in a definition contained 
in this title, shall not be deemed to exclude other things other- 
wise within the meaning of the term defined. 

20) The word ‘Commissioners’ means the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia or their duly authorized representative 
or representatives. 

(21) The word ‘District’ means the District of Columbia. 

(22) The word ‘assessor? means the assessor of the District of 
Columbia. 

“(23) The word ‘collector’ means the collector of taxes of the 
District of Columbia. 


“TITLE XI—REPEAL OF PROVISION FOR FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 

“There is repealed so much of an act entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and for other purposes’, approved June 29, 1922, as reads 
as follows: “That, annually, from and after July 1, 1922, 60 per- 
cent of such expenses of the District of Columbia as Congress 
may appropriate for shall be paid out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia derived from taxation and privileges, and the 
remaining 40 percent by the United States, excepting such items 
of expense as Congress may direct shall be paid on another basis. 


“Trrte XII—Tax on SPIRITS AND BEER 


“The District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act ap- 
proved January 24, 1934, as amended, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section to be numbered 40 and 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 40. (a) There shall be levied and collected by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on all beer sold by the holder of a manu- 
facturer’s or wholesaler’s license, except such beer as may be 
sold to a dealer licensed under the laws of any State or Territory 
of the United States and not licensed under this act, and on 
all beer purchased for resale by the holder of a retailer’s license, 
except such beer as may have been purchased from a licensee 
under this act, a tax of 50 cents for every barrel containing 
not more than 31 gallons and at a like rate for any other 
quantity or for the fractional parts thereof. Unless the Commis- 
sioners shall by regulation prescribe otherwise, the collection 
and payment of such tax shall be in the manner following: 

“*(1) Each holder of a manufacturer’s or wholesaler’s license 
shall, on or before the 10th day of each month, furnish to the 
assessor of the District of Columbia, on a form to be prescribed by 
the Commissioners, a statement under oath showing the quantity 
of beer subject to taxation hereunder sold by him during the 
preceding calendar month and shall, on or before the 15th day 
of each month, pay to the collector of taxes of the District of 
Columbia the tax hereby imposed upon the quantity of beer 
subject to taxation hereunder sold by him during the preceding 
calendar month. 

“ (2) No licensee holding a retailer’s license shall transport or 
cause to be transported into the District of Columbia for resale 
any beer, other than the regular stock on hand in a passenger- 
carrying marine vessel operating in and beyond the District of 
Columbia, or a club car or a car on a railroad operating 
in and beyond the District of Columbia, for which a retailer's 
license, class C or D, has been issued under this act, unless such 


specifically 
set forth the quantity, character, and brand or trade name of the 


beer to be and the names and addresses of the seller 
and of the purchaser. Such permit shall accompany such beer 
during its transportation in the District of Columbia to the 


| 


ceipt of the beer by the retail licensee, be marked “canceled” 
and retained by him. 


method hereinbefore set forth whenever, in their judgment, such 
action is necessary to prevent frauds or evasions. 

„s) The taxes imposed hereby, when collected, shall be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of 
the District of Columbia.’” 


Mr. DIRKSEN (interrupting the reading of the section). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that section 8 of 
the bill may be considered as read and printed in the Recorp, 
and that the whole section may be open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments to section 8. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 25, line 7, after “civil-service”, strike out the word “laws” 
and insert “requirements.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 42, line 17, insert the following: “insurance companies, 
building and loan associations, and companies, incorporated or 
otherwise, which guarantee the fidelity of any individual or indi- 
viduals, such as bonding companies, all of which pay taxes upon 
gross premiums or earnings under existing laws of the District of 
Columbia; and railroads, express, or steamship companies which 
report to and are subject to regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887, as amended.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 57, line 2, after the word “section”, strike out “14” and 
insert “2.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 58, beginning in line 14 strike out all of line 14 and the 
remainder of the page and insert the following: “Any tax paid upon 
gross earnings by national banks, and any other incorporated 
banks or trust companies, or companies which furnish abstracts 
of title, and savings banks, within the time prescribed by law for 
the payment of such tax by the taxpayer, shall be allowed as a 
credit against the tax imposed by this title for the taxable year 
for which such tax on gross earnings is paid.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 78, line 21, strike out the word “income” and insert 


“income,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 78, line 21, after the word “and”, strike out the word 
“interest” and insert interest,“. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 78, line 25, after the word “first”, strike out “$1,000” and 
insert “$2,000.” ? 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 97, line 12, after “30”, insert “but shall not include any 
disbursing officers of the United States Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 100, line 5, after the word “basis”, the asterisks, and punc- 
tuation, insert “and that after June 30, 1922, where the United 
States is the owner of ground or the holder thereof in trust for the 
public, upon which improvements have been made at the joint 
expense of the United States and the District of Columbia, the 
revenues therefrom shall first be used to pay the United States 
3 percent of the full value of the ground as a ground rent, and 
the remainder shall be divided between them in the same propor- 
tion that each contributed to said improvements, and for such 
purposes the assessor for the District of Columbia shall fix the 
full value of the ground after he has first made oath that he will 
fairly and impartially appraise the same; and that after June 30, 
1922, any revenue derived from any activity or source whatever, 
including motor-vehicle licenses, not otherwise herein disposed of, 
which activity or source of revenue is appropriated for by both the 
United States and the District of Columbia, shall be divided between 
the two in the same proportion that each has contributed thereto.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 100, line 23, after the words “tax on” in the title, strike out 
the words “spirits and.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 101, line 10, after the word “of”, strike out “75” and insert 50.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee 
amendment, which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Nrerrors: On page 44, 
line 4, after the word “Columbia”, strike out the period and insert 
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“and does not include wages and compensation paid by the United 
States without the District of Columbia for personal services ren- 
dered without the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I shall not use the entire 
time. I simply wish to say to the Committee that this is 
the amendment which will correct any doubt in the mind 
of anyone about whether a Federal employee employed as 
in the example given by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH], in the Yellowstone National Park, could be taxed 
on his Federal salary because it came from a check issued in 
Washington. This clarifies that situation. A Federal em- 
ployee could only be taxed, of course, if he were working in 
the District of Columbia. That is all there is to the amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, and I ask for its adoption. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smirm of Virginia: On page 37, 
beginning in line 22, strike out all of title X. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not object, but we 
gave the gentleman 20 minutes in debate which was as much 
time as I had on the bill, although I am not disposed to be 
unduly severe on the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think the gentleman would do 
well to be fair in this matter. I tried to interrogate the 
gentleman when he had the floor, but he would not yield to 
me, although I had yielded in my time, but if the gentleman 
wants to take that position, it is all right with me. 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman is not objecting to the request? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have not objected, although I was going 
to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this is the title 
dealing with the income tax on both residents and nonresi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, concerning which I spoke 
in general debate earlier in the afternoon when some of you 
were present. 

I made the assertion that there was nothing in this bill 
that distinguished between those Federal employees who 
worked in Washington and those who worked in the Yellow- 
stone National Park or in the State of California. I main- 
tained that under the language of the bill all Federal em- 
ployees were liable to this tax and, in general debate, I 
challenged members of the committee to contradict this 
statement and to show any language in the bill which would 
correct the statement I had made. Nobody answered that, 
but later on—— 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. I cannot yield. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Did not the gentleman consider what I 
nae in denial of that? I would just like to know about 

at. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not know what the gentle- 
man said. The gentleman offered an amendment, 

Mr. NICHOLS. Then the gentleman was not here, be- 
cause the gentleman challenged us, and in a very feeble way 
I tried to do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I cannot yield further. I do 
not think the gentleman explained it and I do not think 
anyone can explain it because the language of that bill draws 
no distinction between the man who works in Washington 
for the Government and the man who works in California 
for the Government, but gentlemen realized in the course 
of the debate that it was wrong and that it ought to be 
corrected, so somebody found a pencil and they wrote a 
little amendment in which they undertook right here on 
the floor of the House to correct the mistake which they had 

made in this bill. Now, I say we cannot afford to undertake 
to make that distinction and to correct that mistake in this 
bill in any such haphazard fashion as this. 


I offer an 
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This bill undertakes by an income tax on Federal em- 
ployees to tax them for the benefit of operating the local 
municipal government here in Washington; in other words, 
you are placing upon them two income taxes, a Federal 
income tax and a tax here. 

I issued another challenge to the committee and I have 
not heard anybody satisfactorily explain that yet, although 
somebody may have talked about it. 

You have a provision in this bill—and the Members who 
have not been here and heard the debate or have not read 
this bill should listen to this—you have a provision in this 
bill that taxes every Federal employee in the District of 
Columbia with an income tax for the purpose of operating 
the local municipal government, and in the same section 
you have a clause which exempts Members of Congress and 
their secretaries. In other words, if you vote for this bill, 
as you are going to have to vote one way or the other in 
a very short time, you have said to your constituents back 
home, “I am perfectly willing to place an income tax upon 
you, if you happen to be in Washington, for the benefit of 
the District of Columbia government, but I am going to 
exempt myself from the same tax I am putting on you.” 

Is there any Member of Congress who wants to be left 
resting under that implication, and is there any member of 
this committee who can now give any justification or any 
reason or any excuse for putting a tax upon other people 
and exempting themselves, although in the same class, from 
that tax? 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Excuse me for a moment. Take, 
for instance, right here on the floor of the House. My good 
friend from Texas [Mr. Dres] is going to be called on in a 
few minutes to vote to exempt himself from the payment of 
this tax, and at the same time he does that he is going to 
place the identical tax upon our good friend Mr. Lewis 
Deschler, the Parliamentarian, and our good friend Joe 
Sinnott, and upon all of the other employees of this House. 
What justification is there for it? I tried honestly and 
earnestly to get this committee to give some reason for it, 
Somebody said something about our being ambassadors, and 
that is the only reason that I ever heard. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, until there is a Federal 
amendment taxing both State and Federal employees for 
both State and Federal income purposes what reason is there 
for a postmaster in my State or in the gentleman’s State 
paying only one income tax out of his salary, and on the 
same-sized check, if he happens to be working in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, paying Uncle Sam two checks for income 
taxes? Is there not a rank discrimination between em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia, where living is high, and 
excusing the Government employees on the outside, where 
living is very much cheaper? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Of course it is a rank injustice, 
and there is no justification for it, and nobody has at- 
tempted to justify it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman asked whether anybody 
could give a reason why Members of Congress and their 
secretaries should be exempted from the payment of this 
income tax and other people not. I will attempt to give the 
gentleman a reason. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Oh, I cannot yield for that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. But the gentleman asked the question. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentleman will take too long. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I will not take very long. In my own 
office, out of my own pocket, I paid out more money than 
Uncle Sam allows me for the office expenses, to the extent of 
about $1,800. While I have paid out of my own pocket $1,800 
for office expenses over and above what the Government 
allows me, why should I pay an income tax on top of that? 

15 PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
y ? 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 
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Mr. PALMISANO. When I had the floor I asked the 
gentleman in view of the fact that we must have some sort 
of a tax to cover this deficit, a business-privilege tax, a sales 
tax, and an income tax, which tax he would prefer. Will the 
gentleman now tell us which he would prefer of those three 
taxes? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have already told the gentle- 
man and I will tell him again. There are three ways that 
you can raise this tax instead of putting it on people it 
ought not to be put on; and no one of the ways is a sales 
tax. Before I conclude that answer, I want to say this much 
about this motion. I have made a motion to strike out the 
title. That will settle this whole thing about the income tax, 
and I hope in the Committee of the Whole Members will 
vote to strike out the title. Then we can talk about the other 
substitute taxes. I shall now undertake to answer the 
gentleman from Maryland. One way to raise this money is, 
instead of haying the real-estate tax fixed at $1.75, to raise 
it to $1.85, and that will raise $1,200,000. That is one way 
of doing it. One way of doing it is to strike out this hidden 
feature of the bill which relieves the residents of the District 
of Columbia from the existing intangible tax, and leave the 
intangible tax there, so that the people here will have to pay 
it just the same as I have to pay it in Virginia and as other 
gentlemen have to pay it in other States. Let the tax on 
intangibles remain where it is, and that will raise you 
$3,000,000. Those are two ways of doing it. The third way 
of doing it is what I spoke of in general debate, and that is 
to put a dollar tax on beer, which would raise $400,000. 
There is no tax on beer today. Then, also raise the liquor 
tax from 50 cents a gallon to $1 a gallon. That will raise 
$1,200,000. 

Mr. CREAL. One member of the committee indicated 
that if such a thing were done that people would pay 20 
cents taxi fare to go across to Virginia to get a bottle of beer 
instead of paying the extra 3 cents here. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Oh, a lot of red herrings have 
been drawn across the trail. Some people have said that I 
wanted to sell more liquor in Virginia. I do not want 
Virginia to sell any liquor at all. I tried my best when the 
question was up before the House, to get the House to put 
in the District of Columbia bill provision for a government 
monopoly in the sale of liquor instead of having this liquor 
sold for private profit. 

Virginia has a government monopoly and after all is said 
and done some gentlemen in this House who cannot under- 
stand that the liquor business is really public nuisance No. 1. 
We tolerate it and put up with it and license it, but there 
is no reason why you should discriminate in favor of liquor 
as against the taxpayers of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SCHULTE. I am not in accord with the gentleman 
on the liquor issue, but I wonder if the committee gave any 
serious consideration to the increase of the gas tax, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, before the thought gets 
out of the minds of the committee I want directly and 
definitely to answer the question of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmırH] as to why Members of Congress are 
not included in this bill for tax purposes. We had a bill 
before this House last year including that provision and we 
went to the Committee on Rules on the next floor for a 
rule. The gentleman from Virginia was a member of the 
Rules Committee at that time. Who led the fight against 
that bill on the floor of the House last year? 

Did the gentleman from Virginia have anything to do 
with it? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In just a minute. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, I should think the gentleman 
would yield if he wants an answer. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Go ahead, answer. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Certainly I was against the in- 
come tax. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. There it is. The gentleman tor- 
pedoed it last year and now he wants to scuttle this income- 
tax bill because a few of his constituents are going to be 
taxed; that is the reason. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will not the gentleman let me 
answer his question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman had 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes; but the gentleman asked me 
a question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman said we are haphazardly 
amending the bill on the floor. The committee offered only 
one simple amendment this afternoon to clarify, if there 
was any doubt about it, the distinction between resident and 
nonresident, so that income had to be from sources here 
and so that the United States Treasury would not be con- 
fused with the District of Columbia. He said we were hap- 
hazardly amending the bill on the floor. He, however, 
reaches up into those colored tiles above us and drags out a 
number of suggestions. He torpedoes a bill on which this 
subcommittee has been working since the ist of January. 
Now, are you going to follow the leadership of that gentle- 
man or are you going to follow the able leadership of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, who has given so much time to 
this thing and done his best to bring before us a real bill? 
{Applause.] Les; if any Member of this House has done 
half as much for the District of Columbia as Jack Nichols, 
let him stand up in his place and take credit for it. There 
will be no one do so as a matter of fact. [Applause.] 

If the gentleman from Virginia, instead of trying to tor- 
pedo the ship because he does not like the color of the 
smokestack, will go along with the program with clarifying 
amendments, then he will put himself into the statesmanship 
class. But he does not like to have his constituents taxed so 
he wants to eliminate the fundamental principle of taxation 
and perhaps superimpose upon the people of the District of 
Columbia a sales tax to tax the poor people not on the basis 
of ability to pay but because they are poor; or perhaps the 
business-privilege tax that was anathema to the men from 
Baltimore, businessmen from Virginia and elsewhere, and 
which certainly did not meet the expectations of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade or anybody else who endorsed the 
business-privilege tax so far as revenue is concerned. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia is on very 
poor ground on this matter, and I suggest that you follow 
the leadership of the committee. Let us put this bill in con- 
ference, and if there are any little imperfections in it they 
can be taken care of. 

If the gentleman from Virginia moves to strike out the 
income-tax title from this measure and the motion pre- 
valls by the votes of those who were not on the floor to hear 
the debate, it will be fulsome evidence of the fact that while 
the Congress clings to its constitutional prerogative to legis- 
late for the District of Columbia, it fails or refuses to give to 
such legislation the time and the care which it requires. 
What better support is needed for those who are now pro- 
posing that the District be given the right of suffrage and 
self-government. 

If and when that time comes, I shall insist as best I can 
that if the District of Columbia is accorded suffrage that 
Congress go the full distance and confer also the right of 
complete self-government together with the selection of its 
own officials. If that is done, I can easily foresee one of the 
results. 

The many keen young lawyers and other able young men 
who made their services available to the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee in shaping some parts of the tax bill 
and who have a perfect knowledge of the regressive charac- 
ter of sales taxes, consumer taxes, and other like impositions 
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will so thoroughly organize the Nation’s Capital and bring 
the truth to the great mass of people that there will be an 
income tax. 

I would be a bit remiss in my appreciation if I did not 
include a word in behalf of Joe Morgan, of the corporation 
counsel’s office, who labored so diligently and faithfully with 
the subcommittee day after day and night after night, in 
order to whip the pending bill into form. He is an excellent 
lawyer, a discerning tax man, and a faithful steward of the 
real interests of the District. The public will never know 
the devotion and vigor with which he addressed himself to 
this task, and we who had the benefit of his services and his 
advice are indebted to him. He has been unselfish and self- 
effacing in all his labors and when he departs from the office 
of the corporation counsel, the District of Columbia will lose 
one of the finest, most loyal, and most capable public servants 
who ever served the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the only reason I ask for this time—and I 
do not want to burden the Members of the Committee with 
listening to long arguments—is that my distinguished friend 
from Virginia has asked some questions and issued some chal- 
lenges, as he said, that they be answered. It is my purpose 
in my feeble stumbling way to attempt to answer the query 
of my distinguished friend. 

In the first place, he came in here this morning with the 
complaint that the one provision of the bill which might pos- 
sibly, if a wrong interpretation were put on it, tax people 
who worked outside of the District of Columbia simply be- 
cause they were Federal employees. Now, let us see what 
this terrible, high-handed committee did which he complains 
about. We thought there was some merit to the contention 
of the gentleman from Virginia, so in order to be absolutely 
sure, because we knew that the gentleman from Virginia was 
sincere, all we wanted to do was to be absolutely sure that we 
protected the class of Federal employees the gentleman men- 
tioned, so we immediately had the expert, who is sitting at 
this table with us and who has been sitting with us through- 
out the entire preparation of this bill, prepare an amendment. 
We offered it, it was adopted, and we are criticized by my 
friend from Virginia. 

Let us see who complains about these Federal employees be- 
ing taxed under an income-tax bill. We have had hearings 
on this bill for months and never to this good hour has a 
single Federal employee appeared before this committee and 
raised his voice in complaint. When we had the business- 
privilege tax under consideration, Federal employees and rep- 
resentatives of groups of Federal employees came before the 
committee and objected to the business-privilege tax. They 
did it last year and they did it this year, the same groups of 
Federal employees that came before the committee and pro- 
tested the business-privilege tax helped write the present in- 
come-tax proposal we are considering today, a group of Fed- 
eral employees representing the Citizens Committee on 
Federal Taxation, representing, they said to the committee, 
the biggest group of Federal employees in the District of 
Columbia. They are not only for the income tax but they 
helped write it. 

Because they know that the District of Columbia is going 
to have to pay some additional taxes. There are only a 
few avenues from which that can be raised. The Federal 
employees’ representative said, “We think that the tax should 
be collected upon the basis of the man who is best able to 
pay, and we think that an income tax is that sort of tax 
which will tax him upon that basis.” They did not want a 
commodity tax, a business-privilege tax, or a sales tax. So 
they endorsed this plan and while my friend from Virginia 
wails about protecting them, they themselves are silent in 
their protests. 

Why exempt Congressmen? I can give you a good many 
reasons why you should exempt Congressmen. I am not 
afraid to go back to my constituency in the great State of 
Oklahoma and tell them that I wrote the bill or that I pro- 
posed a bill which exempted Congressmen’s salaries from 
being taxed by a municipal government. 
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Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. In just a moment. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us would have to come to the District 
of Columbia to represent our constituency if there was not a 
policeman in the District of Columbia, if there was not a 
fireplug in the District of Columbia, and if all the streets 
were full of mud and water. We are sent here to represent, 
in the seat of government, a constituency of approximately 
300,000 each. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, as I stated, we would have 
to come here whether there was police or fire protection or 
not. This is a tax levied by a municipal government upon 
its citizens and upon those nonresidents who earn their 
money by reason of their activities within the District of 
Columbia. For what purpose? To defray the expenses of 
the local government. Now, do we earn our money in the 
District of Columbia? We do not. This just happens to be 
the building wherein we assemble. We earn our money, or 
at least some of us, by representing a constituency in another 
State, not by reason of the fact the Capitol is in Washington. 

Why should a Federal employee pay on his earnings when 
a Congressman should not? Let us see. We are here only 
temporarily each year. At the pleasure of whom? Not at our 
own pleasure, but at the pleasure of the people of the 
United States. How long is a Federal employee here? As 
long as he can hold his job. While he holds his job he is 
here 12 months out of the year generally and he is here 
year in and year out. I venture the assertion there are 
Federal employees who have been working in the District of 
Columbia for 20 years who have lived all that time within 
the District of Columbia and have never changed their legal 
residence from the State from which they came. They have 
all that time been using the facilities furnished them by the 
government of the District of Columbia. Why should not 
that man pay his proportionate share for the upkeep of that 
government? $ 

Mr. Chairman, I think there are many arguments that 
could be advanced why Congressmen should be exempt. 

Why exempt Congressmen’s secretaries? Why, your sec- 
retaries are in the same fix. This bill only exempts the 
secretary who maintains a residence in another State. What 
does the secretary do? He pays his own expenses up here 
and back, up here and back every time you move. They 
are entitled to the exemption. I am not afraid to defend 
this, either here or in my own good State of Oklahoma. 

Some mention has been made of intangible taxes. My 
friend says all you have to do is to take this credit off for 
intangibles and raise $3,000,000, but he does not mean that, 
because the intangible tax already returns $3,000,000 to the 
District. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DIES. I am not going to make a speech. Last year 
when we had this tax bill before the House we placed an 
inheritance and gift tax in the bill and also a comparable 
real-estate tax with other cities. The conference committee 
took both of those taxes off. 

Mr. NICHOLS. No; they did not. 

Mr. DIES. Well, anyway when it came back to the House 
they were not in there. 

Mr. NICHOLS. The gentleman is wrong. The tax re- 
mained exactly the same when it came back as when it left; 
that is, at $1.75. 

Mr, DIES. But the inheritance and gift taxes were left 
out. In other words, when the bill came back it was exactly 
as it was before being amended in the House. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That is right. Does the gentleman mean 
that the conference committee changed it? If so, so what? 

Mr. DIES. I mean the House adopted certain taxes to 
raise revenue for the District and those provisions were 
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stricken out by the Senate or by the conferees. Is not the 
rate of $1.75 on real estate the lowest tax of any city of 
comparable size in the United States? 

Mr. NICHOLS. It is upon the basis of a tax levy, but 
there is only one sensible way to compute real-estate tax 
costs. That is get it down to the per-capita cost and when 
you get the per-capita cost in real-estate taxes in the District 
of Columbia you will find there are 13 cities as big as Wash- 
ington which have a smaller per-capita cost than does the 
District of Columbia. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the remarks that I am about to make 
might have been more appropriate to the occasion if I had 
made them when we were considering the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill, but since we are now considering the 
District of Columbia tax bill and are now engaged in trying 
to raise sufficient revenue to meet the annual appropriations, 
I cannot let this opportunity go by without making some 
comparisons and calling the attention of the Members to 
what I regard as lack of business in the operation of the 
District of Columbia Government. 

The permission of the House having been given, I include 
as a part of my remarks, the following statistics taken from 
the 1937 Statistical Abstract of the United States, based on 
the fiscal*year 1935: 


Approxi- 
Name of city p Be 5 —— 

propriation 
486, 869 | $50, 126,000 
458,762 | 24, 189, 000 
464,356 | 34, 746, 000 
451,160 | 38, 170, 000 
442, 337 | 35, 940, 000 
399,746 | 24, 338, 000 
365, 583 | 31, 484, 000 
287, 861 16, 517, 000 
253, 143 8, 158, 000 


From these figures we find that New Orleans with a 
population almost equal to the District of Columbia in 1930, 
managed to operate the city government in 1935 for a little 
less than one-half of the amount required by the District 
of Columbia. By comparison of the figures of the appro- 
priations of the other cities which I have mentioned, we 
find that it takes one-third to one-half more for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, before we vote additional taxes, and par- 
ticularly new kinds of taxes, I think it would be far better to 
reduce the appropriations. It will be kept in mind by the 
Members of the House that the Federal Government is 
now making an annual contribution of $5,000,000 toward the 
operation of the District of Columbia government. This 
annual appropriation out of the Federal Treasury is wholly 
unwarranted. At the present time there are approximately 
117,000 Federal employees within the District of Columbia, 
with a monthly pay roll of approximately $20,000,000 or an 
annual pay roll of $240,000,000. The business people living 
in Washington have never really known a depression. They 
will never know one as long as the Federal pay roll is main- 
tained near the present figure or even 50 percent of that 
amount. Yet, a great many of the residents of Washing- 
ton are almost continuously complaining because the Fed- 
eral Government does not make a larger contribution. I 
do not believe the Federal Government should make any 
contribution whatever to the up-keep of the District of 
Columbia government and if it were left to me none would 
be made. It is a well-known fact that the people living 
in the District of Columbia are now paying far lower taxes 
than those living elsewhere, and I cannot bring myself 
around to supporting an income tax which will tax Fed- 
eral employees. Mr. Chairman, when the citizens of Wash- 
ington hold their group or mass meetings for the purpose 
of recommending action on the part of Congress to balance 
the District budget or to enact some tax or other matter, 
they could be performing a real service if they would recom- 
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mend that the District Commissioners reduce the cost of 
the District of Columbia government and bring it in line 
with cities of like size. 

Mr. KELLER. Are those the figures for 1930? 

5 Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Nineteen hundred and thirty- 
ve. 
taut KELLER. But the population figures are not as of 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I am speaking of the popula- 
tion in 1930. I am quoting figures from the last official 
census. 

Mr, KELLER. Does the gentleman mean to tell us New 
Orleans has grown as much as has the city of Washington? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. It has grown some, perhaps 
not as much. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentlemen who operate the city 
government would apply some business principles to their 
activities none of us would object to an income tax, but 
until they know how to reduce expenditures and meet the 
situation as it should be met we should vote down any 
proposal for additional taxes. 

ey! NICHOLS. Will the gentleman yield to me at this 
po 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. NICHOLS. May I point out to the gentleman that 
the matter of reorganization of the District government and 
of coordinating the departments and reducing expenses is 
definitely a responsibility of this Congress. I have a bill 
pending for that very purpose. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I may say to the gentleman 
that the District Commissioners are now clothed with suffi- 
cient authority to reduce the personnel of the District gov- 
ernment and they do not need any additional authority 
from the Congress if they desire to reduce expenses. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL. May I call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that the civil-service laws and the salaries and grades 
of the Federal Government apply to the government of the 
District of Columbia? The Congress is responsible for the 
enactment of those laws. The 40-hour week, which is not in 
force in the cities to which the gentleman has referred, is 
in force in the District of Columbia through the act of 
Congress. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. 
extent. 

Mr. ENGEL. The government of the District is forced to 
pay the highest salaries of any city in the country, and this 
is through act of Congress. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. The gentleman is correct to a 
certain extent, but may I say that the Commissioners could 
reduce the personnel that is not now needed to the extent 
. they could balance the District budget without additional 

es. 
Her PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I am sorry; I cannot yield. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I decline to yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, what I have said about reducing expenses 
in the District of Columbia could well be said about reducing 
expenses in the operation of the Federal Government. If we 
continue to spend as we have in the past few years, I fear that 
we are heading into financial disaster asa nation. The Presi- 
dent and the heads of the various departments, like the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, have ample authority to reduce person- 
nel and cut Government expenses, and I hope that all may 
soon realize the necessity of doing so. [Applause.] 


Yes; I yield to the gentleman 


That may be true to a certain 
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Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I have been trying to get the floor all afternoon; I 
would like to get my time now. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I will reform my request 
and ask unanimous consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes and 
that the debate be confined to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr, Chairman, I am going to vote for 
this amendment because I believe title X is eminently unfair, 
unjust, and rankly discriminatory. While it applies to all 
people, whether they be in the employ of the Government or 
not, we all know that the title is aimed alone at Federal 
employees. They want to make Federal employees pay a 
special income tax for the support of the government of the 
city of Washington. 

That is the purpose of it; and I say it is rankly discrimina- 
tory, and particularly so, for the reason that it puts an income 
tax upon the employees of the Government of the United 
States who live and earn their salaries within the District of 
Columbia, and places no income tax upon Federal employees 
who live beyond the borders of this city and earn their wages 
elsewhere. 

It would put a special income tax on just the Federal em- 
ployees who happen to reside within the boundaries of the 
District of Columbia. And why are they alone singled out 
for this additional tax exaction? It is for the support of 
the municipal activities of the city of Washington, the 
proposers of this annoying measure assure us. In dulcet 
tones they remind us that these Federal employees are re- 
ceiving municipal services, are enjoying fire and police pro- 
tection, are availing themselves of school facilities and public- 
health service and that, therefore, they should be compelled 
to yield up to the District authorities a special income tax 
as a sort of a compensation for all the good things they have 
received. 

Of all of those who are on Uncle Sam’s pay roll, only a 
small percentage live within the District of Columbia. Great 
numbers are to be found in every important city in the 
United States; in Boston, in San Francisco, in St. Louis, 
Baltimore—everywhere. In smaller cities they are found in 
smaller numbers, but, I am confident, there is no village so 
small but can boast of at least one who receives his salary 
check from the Central Government. 

And in each and every one of these cities, great cities or 
small cities, Federal employees partake of the municipal 
services, avail themselves of police and fire protection, of 
the public-school facilities, of every public-health service. 
Though they pay all of the ordinary taxes for the support 
of the municipal government of the city in which they reside, 
as everyone else does, they do not pay for-the support of 
that city a special or any income tax on their federally 
earned income. It remained for the ever diligent member- 
ship of the House of Representatives District of Columbia 
Committee to think that up. So in Washington they would 
establish a special rule that would compel every Federal 
employee in the National Capital to suffer a discrimination 
that would be visited upon no Federal employee whose job 
requires him to live elsewhere. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Does the gentleman wish to leave his 
statement stand, that this is a tax to be placed especially on 
Federal employees? 

Mr. GEARHART. If you were not thinking of Federal 
employees and the revenue that you could get from them you 
would never have suggested this tax levy. This section is 
worded so that it shall apply on the face of it to all the 
people the source of whose income is within the District, but 
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the only discussion that has been had here this afternoon 
has had to do with the application of the bill to Federal 
employees, and the gentleman knows, and everybody else 
here knows, that when the bill was reported the District 
Committee members were thinking only of Federal em- 
ployees and the taxes which this bill, if enacted into law, 
would compel them to yield. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Let me assure the gentleman—— 

Mr. GEARHART. With your indulgence, I would prefer 
not to yield further. I say it is unfair to make Federal em- 
ployees who, because of the place of their employment, must 
live within the District of Columbia, pay a special income 
tax for the support of the city of Washington, when you do 
not make the Federal employees who live in San Francisco 
pay a special tax for the support of the municipal govern- 
ment of San Francisco, and so on, with respect to every other 
city within the boundaries of this country. 

This proposal is frankly discriminatory. It arbitrarily 
divides the great army of Federal employees into two de- 
finite groups, the sheep and the goats. It should not re- 
quire me all day to convince anyone that the employees who 
are so fortunate or unfortunate as to hold jobs which com- 
pel them to reside in the District of Columbia are the ones 
that fall in the latter classification. [Laughter] 

Mr. PALMISANO. I understand the position of the gen- 
tleman is that in all States where an employee resides, re- 
gardless of whether he be a Federal employee or a State 
employee 

Mr. GEARHART. I am talking only about Federal 
employees. 

Mr. PALMISANO. The employee must pay two taxes, 
the Federal tax and the State tax 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman is entirely in error. 
No State has the constitutional authority to tax a Federal 
official’s Federal salary. Neither can the Federal Govern- 
ment tax a State official’s State salary. The constitutional 
inhibition applies equally against each sovereignty. 

Mr. PALMISANO. And the gentleman insists that by no 
means shall a Federal employee be taxed anywhere because 
of the prohibition of the Federal Constitution, although ‘we 
may waive that in the District of Columbia on account of 
Congress, and the gentleman insists that they be exempt. 

Mr. GEARHART. I simply contend for equal treatment 
for all Federal employees, whether they reside in Washing- 
ton or elsewhere, wherever their jobs may take them. They 
should be treated the same wherever they live. If we are 
going to tax a Federal employee in Washington for the sup- 
port of the District of Columbia we should tax him in San 
Francisco for the support of that municipality. But you 
cannot tax him in San Francisco because the Constitution 
of the United States forbids it. Because we have the con- 
stitutional power to do so is no reason why we should dis- 
criminate against those whose only offense consists in having 
a Federal income, the source of which is within the District 
of Columbia. It is unfair and unjust and should not be 
allowed. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It is not the fault of the Constitution, 
it is the fault of the decision of the Supreme Court. The 
sixteenth amendment provides to tax income from whatever 
source derived. 

I am strongly in favor of making every Federal employee 
and every Federal official pay an income tax, and I am like- 
wise strongly in favor of making every State employee and 
State official pay an income tax, both to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to their State government, but until the Congress 
submits to the States and the States ratify an amendment 
to the Constitution that will enable this to be done, I do not 
think it right that we should single out the employees in 
Washington and make them pay both a local and Federal 
income tax. They now pay a Federal income tax; so do I; 
but I am not required to pay a State income tax, so why 
should I require them to do so? 

This is due to a Supreme Court decision. I have a resolu- 
tion pending before the Judiciary Committee, introduced a 
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year ago, to submit an amendment to the States. I hope 
the Supreme Court will reverse its previous decision, as I 
believe it should, and make an amendment unnecessary. 

There is no reason why Federal and State employees should 
not be in the same class as all other citizens. The sixteenth 
amendment, in my opinion, puts them in the same class, but 
the Supreme Court ruled otherwise. I hope the Attorney 
General can find a way to resubmit the case, and if that 
fails, then I insist Congress should submit an amendment 
that will bring about the objective I desire. 

Mr. GEARHART. I thank the gentleman from Missouri 
for his contribution to this discussion as it further em- 
phasizes the point which I have been endeavoring to stress. 
Whether the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
which has been referred to is sound or unsound is quite be- 
side the question. The point is, under that decision which 
still stands as the law of the land, the States are clearly 
without power to levy an income tax on the Federal salary 
of a Federal employee for any purpose whatsoever, least of 
all for the support of the city in which the Federal employee 
may happen to reside. Likewise, the Federal Government 
is without the constitutional power to levy an income tax on 
the State salary of a State employee. 

In view of this legal inhibition, it would be quite unfair, 
unjust, and frankly discriminatory for the Federal Govern- 
ment, simply because it has the constitutional authority to 
do it, to levy a special income tax upon the Federal salaries of 
the Federal employees residing in Washington for a purely 
local purpose; that is, the support of the municipal activities 


of the District of Columbia, when every other city in the ; 


United States in which Federal employees may reside is pro- 
hibited from levying a special income tax upon the Federal 
income of a Federal employee residing therein and enjoying 
the municipal services thereof. 

What is sauce for the goose ought to be sauce for the 
gander. If Federal employees residing therein should be com- 
pelled to submit to a special income tax for the support of 
the city of Washington, Federal employees living in Boston 
should be compelled to submit to a special income tax for the 
support of Boston’s municipal activities and services. 

Again, I repeat, if Federal employees in the District of Co- 
lumbia are to be taxed for the benefit of the city of Wash- 
ington then every other Federal employee residing elsewhere 
should be income-taxed for the support of the city in which 
he lives. That would be equality. It is a manifest inequality 
against which I protest. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, this is a tax in- 
tended to raise revenue for a municipality; for a municipality 
that does not differ in its functions or character from 
your own incorporated cities, from Cumberland, from Fred- 
erick, from Hagerstown in my own district. It has no Gov- 
ernor, it has no legislature. It has no State sovereignty of 
any character to maintain. Why should this municipality 
go beyond its own borders, more than they, to seek revenue 
from nonresidents? If we here, speaking from a national 
platform, provide the example of a municipality able to go out 
on the outlying territory, the whole hinterland of the United 
States, to gather its revenues from a nonresident population, 
what is going to be suggested to a hundred, perhaps to 
hundreds of municipalities throughout the United States? 
Can they not all, with the permission of their legislatures, 
engage in the same general scheme of exploratory exploita- 
tion to make the nonresident pay a part of their taxation 
burden? The parallel is complete. My objection to this bill 
is only that it taxes nonresidents. Strike nonresidents out 
of the bill, apply its provisions to the residents of the District, 
and the income-tax features of it commend themselves to 
me highly. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. KELLER. How would the gentleman define a non- 
resident? 
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Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. If they can define a resident, 
they ought to be able to define a nonresident. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman tell me how? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I have said all that I want to 
Say. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it not true that the gentleman’s own 
State of Maryland taxes nonresidents? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes, if I am correctly informed; 
and if so my own State of Maryland offends against the spirit 
of the Constitution of the United States in doing so, but now 
you would justify every municipality in the United States to 
pursue the same false principle. This would be a precedent, 
an example upon which they could justify such procedure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise just to call attention 
to a question I tried to get from my young friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. Forn], and that is, when you make com- 
parisons in this House, you ought to go through with them 
and not quote the population of Washington as it existed 
8 years ago. The city has grown more than any other city in 
the whole United States. The gentleman should not ask us 
to consider that as a fair comparison with the city of New 
Orleans, which has grown but little. The same is true of 
the other cities cited. At the present time Washington City, 
at the last official estimate, has about 620,000 people; not 
480,000 people. I am not quarreling with the gentleman’s 
position in the matter, but I am calling to the attention of 
the House that when anybody gets up here and makes a 
statement of fact it ought to be fact and not guesswork. We 
have no right to come in here and mislead the Members of 
this body by guesswork, and that is exactly what the gentle- 
man did. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KELLER. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. The gentleman has just made 
a statement to this House that the population of Washington 
is over 600,000. Where does the gentleman get his figures? 

Mr. KELLER. Oh, I think any newspaper will give it to 
you, from the latest official estimates. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Then, the gentleman is just 
guessing? I quoted the last official statistics. 

Mr. KELLER. I called attention to the fact of the gen- 
tleman’s mistake. Nineteen hundred and thirty is not the 
last official statement. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. The gentleman is just guessing. 

Mr. KELLER. And the mistake comes when the gentle- 
man does not know and is not willing to listen to a state- 
ment of fact. I have no dispute with the gentleman’s opin- 
ion. That is his, and I insist that Members of this House, 
when stating facts here, ought to state facts, and not a 
guess. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. I want the gentleman to tell 
the House where he gets his facts. 

Mr. KELLER. Oh, I got them from the last official esti- 
mate of the population. Everybody who wants to know can 
easily find out. There is no need and no excuse for guess- 
ing. It is an unfortunate fact that the gentleman from 
ance is not alone in guessing when the facts are avail- 
able. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois has expired. All time has expired. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SmitH of Virginia) there were—ayes 62, noes 25. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote on 
the ground that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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Mr. NICHOLS. The Chair announced the result of the 
division vote. I, objected to the vote on the ground that 
there was not a quorum present. Can the Chair after that 
objection is interposed then count for a quorum, or is the 
Chair bound by the vote as announced? 

The CHAIRMAN. When objection is made on the ground 
that a quorum is not present it is the duty of the Chair 
to count and thereafter to announce the result of the 
count. {After counting.] One hundred and two Members 
are present, a quorum. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. MeLauehlix, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that. that Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 10066) to amend the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1937, and for other purposes, directed him 
to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate 
vote on the Smith amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the other committee 
amendments. 

The other committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Smith 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smrru of Virginia: Page 37, line 12, 
strike out all of title X. ’ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Smith amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Nickgols) there were—ayes 82, nos 23. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 198, nays 
88, not voting 143, as follows: 


[Roll No. 58] 
YEAS—198 


Jenckes, Ind. 

Brooks Dies Gavagan Johnson, Luther A. 
Brown Dingell Johnson, Lyndon 
Buckler, Minn. Dixon Gilchrist Jones 
Burch — Gildea Kee 
Byrne Dowe Ging Keller 

ht Doxey Gray, Ind. Kerr 
Chandler Duncan Green Kinzer 
Chapman Dunn Greenwood Kniffin 
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Ludlow O'Day Randolph 
McCormack O'Leary Reece, Tenn, 
McGrath O'Neal, Ky. Reed, III. 
McLaughlin O'Neill, N. J. Rees, Kans. 
McMillan Owen Reilly 
McReynolds Rigney 
McSweeney Parsons Robertson 
Mahon, S. C. Pat man Robinson, Utah 
Mahon, Tex. Patrick Robsion, Ky. 
Maloney Patterson Romjue 
Mansfield Patton Rutherford 
Martin, Colo. Peterson, Fla. Sanders 
veri Peterson, Ga, Schulte 
Mead Pettengill Scott 
Merritt Pfeifer Secrest 
Mills Phillips Seger 
Mott Poage Shanley 
Mouton Polk Shannon 
Murdock, Ariz. Powers Simpson 
Murdock, Utah Rabaut Smith, Conn. 
Nelson Ramsay Smith, Va. 
O'Connell, R.I. Ramspeck South 
NAYS—88 
Andrews Dirksen Johnson, Okla. 
Arnold Dondero Johnson, W. Va. 
Ashbrook Doughton Kitchens 
Bernard Drew, Pa. Lambertson 
Bolleau Driver e 
Boyer Lord 
Brewster Fletcher Luce 
Burdick Fulmer Luecke, Mich, 
Cannon, Mo Gehrmann McGehee 
Carlson Gifford Maas 
Griswold Mapes 
Case, S. Dak. Haines Martin, Mass, 
Casey, Mass, Halleck n 
Clason Hancock, N. Y. Massingale 
Cluett Michener 
Coffee, Wash, Havenner Nichols 
Cole, N. Y. Hildebrandt Norton 
Co HM O'Brien, Mich. 
Cooley Hope O'Connell, Mont. 
Cooper Houston Oliver 
Cravens Hull Palmisano 
Cra’ Johnson, Minn. Plerce 
NOT VOTING—143 
Allen, Del, Ditter Lucas 
Allen, Til Dorsey Luckey, Nebr. 
Allen, La Douglas McAndre' 
Allen, Pa Va. McClellan 
Amlie Englebright McFarlane 
Arends Faddis McGranery 
Barden Ferguson McG 
Barry Fitzpatrick McKeough 
Barton McLean 
Bates Magnuson 
Beam Frey, Pa. May 
Bell Fries, III Meeks 
Bigelow Gamble, N. Y. Mitchell, I. 
Bloom Goldsborough Mitchell, Tenn. 
Boehne Gray, Pa. Moser, 
Boland, Pa. Hancock, N.C. Mosier, Ohio 
kin Hartley O'Brien, III 
Boylan, N. Y, Hennings O'Connor, Mont. 
Bradley Holmes O'Connor, N. Y 
Buck Hook O'Malley 
Buckley, N. Y. Jacobsen O'Toole 
Bulwinkle Jenkins, Ohio Pearson 
Caldwell Jenks, N. H. Plumley 
Cannon, Wis. Kelly, III. Quinn 
Celler Kelly, N. Y. Reed, N. Y. 
Champion Kennedy, Md Rich 


Daly Kocialkowski 
Deen Kopplemann 
DeRouen Kvale 


Lamneck 


Richards 
Rockefeller 
Sabath 
Sacks 
Satterfield 
Schaefer, III. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Drewry of Virginia with Mr. 


Ditter. 


Mr. Bloom with Mr. Jenkins of Ohio 
Mr, Woodrum with Mr. Wolfenden, 


an with Mr. Short. 


McClellan with Mr. Rich. 
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Fred M. Vinson with Mr. Knutson. 
3 of Colorado with Mr. Reed of New York. 


annag 
Sabath with Mr. Wadsworth. 
Kennedy of New York with Mr. Crowther. 
Bulwinkle with Mr, Hartley. 
Sullivan with Mr. Wolverton. 


Boylan of New York with Mr. Tobey. 
Steagall with Mr. Wigglesworth. 
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Sparkman 
Spence 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tarver 


Sauthoff 


Taylor, S. O. 


Vincent, B. M. 
Vinson, Fred M. 
Wadsworth 
Wallgren 
Walter 

Weaver 

Wene 


West 
Whelchel 


Wolfenden 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 


Woodrum 
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Starnes with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 
Weaver with Mr. Woodruff. 

O'Connor of New York with Mr. Barton, 

Griswold with Mr. Holmes. 

Beam with Mr. McLean. 

Kleberg with Mr. Taylor of Tennessee. 

Schaefer of Illinois with Mr. Arends. 

Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Gamble. 

Schuetz with Mr. Jenks of New Hampshire, 
McFarlane with Mr. Douglas. 

McAndrews with Mr. Bates. 

McKeough with Mr. Plumley. 

Boehne with Mr. Smith of Maine. 

Boland of Pennsylvania with Mr, Rockefeller. 

West with Mr. Shafer of Michigan. 

Fitzpatrick with Mr. Kvale. 

Goldsborough with Mr. Amlie. 

Lamneck with Mr. Englebright. 

DeRouen with Mr. Snyder of Pennsylvania, 

Long with Mr. O'Malley. 

Fries of Illinois with Mr. Walter. 

Alien of Pennsylvania with Mr. Allen of Delaware, 
Meeks with Mr. Taylor of South Carolina. 

Moser of Pennsylvania with Mr. Boykin. 

O'Brien of Illinois with Mr. Buck. 

White of Idaho with Mr, Hennings. 

Celler with Mr. Quinn. 

Keogh with Mr. Clark of North Carolina. 

Smith of West Virginia with Mr. Luckey of Mehta: 
Allen of Louisiana with Mr. Sutphin. 

Buckley of New York with Mr. Jacobsen, 

O'Toole with Mr. Pearson. 

Caldwell with Mr. Wilcox. 

Faddis with Mr. Lucas. 

Cole of Maryland with Mr. Barden. 

Dorsey with Mr. May. 

Ferguson with Mr. Bigelow. 

Flannery with Mr. Mitchell of Tennessee. 

Barry with Mr. Mitchell of Illinois. 

Frey of Pennsylvania with Mr. Clark of Idaho. 
Somers of New York with Mr. Daly. 

Kirwan with Mr. Sirovich. 

O'Connor of Montana with Mr. Whelchel. 

Deen with Mr. Kocialkowski. 

Kelly of New York with Mr. Mosier of Ohio. 

Disney with Mr. Satterfield. 

Kennedy of Maryland with Mr. Stack. 

Gray of Pennsylvania with Mr. Cannon of Wisconsin. 
Hancock of North Carolina with Mr. Beverly M. Vincent. 


Mr. DeMurH and Mr. Guyver changed their votes from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr, Rankin changed his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The doors were opened. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments in which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 9682: An act to provide revenue, equalize taxation, 
and for other purposes. 

INSURANCE ON CABS FOR HIRE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 7084) to provide 
that all cabs for hire in the District of Columbia be com- 
pelled to carry insurance for the protection of passengers, 
and for other purposes, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and request a confer- 
ence with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. PALMI- 
sano, Mr. NICHOLS, and Mr, DIRKSEN: 


VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—ELLA 
GOODWIN (H. DOC. NO. 585) 


The Chair laid before the House the following veto mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read: 

LXXXIII-——333 
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To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, H. R. 3706, enti- 
tled “An act for the relief of Ella Goodwin.” 

It is proposed by said act to authorize and direct the Chief 
of Engineers of the War Department to obtain on behalf of 
the United States from Ella Goodwin, of Utica, Ind., an ease- 
ment over her property situated in Clark County, Ind., bor- 
dering on the Ohio River about 12 miles upstream from dam 
No. 41, in the sum of $2,365, in accordance with an offer 
made by the War Department in July 1931 for the purchase 
of such easement. 

The crest of the original dam was at an elevation of 412 
feet above sea level. Under and by virtue of the act of Con- 
gress approved June 25, 1910, this dam was replaced by a 
new lock and dam No. 41 with a crest at 420 feet above sea 
level. Miss Goodwin claimed that this increased elevation 
in the crest of the dam had the effect of overflowing and 
thereby damaging her property along the north shore of the 
Ohio River. The Government offered the claimant the sum 
of $2,365 as a fair settlement of the damage in question. 
This amount was refused, however, and the claimant brought 
suit in the District Court of the United States for the District 
of Indiana, New Albany Division, in October 1932, to recover 
the sum of $10,000 in satisfaction of her claim. The case 
was tried on the 17th day of October 1933, and on December 
8 of that year the court rendered judgment in favor of the 
Government on the ground that there was in fact no taking 
of the property owned by Miss Goodwin as a result of the 
construction of said dam No. 41. The record showed that the 
alleged loss of revenue from the Goodwin property was prin- 
cipally due to prevailing economic conditions rather than 
due to the increased height of the pool of the dam as 
alleged. 

The findings of the court were uncontested, and there has 
been no evidence presented since the date judgment was 
rendered by the court in favor of the United States which 
would warrant payment of the claim on either a legal or an 
equitable basis. 

For the above reasons I am withholding my approval of 
the act. 

D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, April 11, 1938. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon the Journal. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the message 
and the bill be referred to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 45 minutes on next 
Monday after the disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
table and the legislative program of the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? d 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend the remarks I made in the Committee 
of the Whole in reference to the District tax bill and include 
therein certain statistics relative to the remarks I made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

ROBERTA STOVER BUMGARDNER 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged reso- 
lution from the Committee on Accounts and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
House Resolution 460 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House to Roberta Stover Bumgardner, widow of Thomas 
P. Bumgardner, late an employee of the House, an amount equal 
to 6 months’ salary compensation and an additional amount 
not to exceed $250 to defray funeral expenses of the said Thomas 
P. Bumgardner. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend the remarks I made in Committee of the 
Whole today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include a radio address made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mean]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp by including an 
address I wrote to deliver in New York last week before the 
Women’s Republican Club. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a message of veto by Governor Lehman, of New York, 
on the McNaboe bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a short letter on rural electrification. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter in reference to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Green]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMUTH asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech delivered by my colleague, the Resident 
Commissioner from the Philippine Islands [Mr. PAREDES]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on the subject of the 
Gallatin Dam and also to extend my remarks by including 
a short article on the Parker plan to cure the automobile 
industry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
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on the subject of the immediate completion of the 9-foot 
channel in the Mississippi River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the tax bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp by including 
therein a letter with regard to the Florida Canal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 


Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10216) making appropriations for the legislative branch of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes; and pending that, I should like to 
have an understanding with the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Powers] on the question of time to be allowed for 
general debate. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for time. 
Do I correctly understand the gentleman from California 
would like to make a 15-minute speech in explanation of the 
bill, read the first paragraph tonight, and then adjourn 
and continue reading the bill tomorrow under the 5-minute 
rule? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. I believe my statement will take just 
about 15 minutes, and I have requests to yield to two gentle- 
men such time as they may desire. 

Mr. POWERS. I have no requests for time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. I believe we can get along with about 
15 or 20 minutes of general debate, Mr. Speaker, and I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate on the bill be con- 
fined to 20 minutes, to be controlled by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 10216, with Mr. Dempsgy in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dispenséd with. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 15 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us is the legislative appro- 
priation bill providing for certain activities of the legislative 
branch, namely, the Senate, the House of Representatives, 
the Capitol police, the Joint Committee on Printing, the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, the offices 
of Legislative Counsel, the Architect of the Capitol, the 
Botanic Garden, the Library of Congress, and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. This bill supplies the necessary appro- 
priations to take care of these activities only. In other 
words, it is our own housekeeping on the Hill. 

The total of the estimates considered by the Committee in 
the preparation of this bill is $21,800,507.38. This sum is 
composed of $21,670,078 transmitted in the Budget in Jan- 
uary last and $130,429.38 subsequently transmitted in House 
Documents Nos. 501, 516, 536, and 531 of the present session, 

The amount recommended to be appropriated in the ac- 
companying bill is $21,644,431. This sum, compared with 
the appropriations for 1938 and the total estimates for 
1939, shows the following differences: 

It is $2,689,244.78 less than the total appropriated in 1938, 
and it is $156,076.38 less than the total Budget estimate. 

In the committee report on this bill you will find on page 2 
a comparative statement of the appropriations for 1938, the 
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Budget estimate for 1939, the amount of this bill, and the 
differences. 

I do not know that you will have many appropriation 
bills come before you that will show a sum substantially less 
than the Budget estimate, as this bill shows, considering it 
means an appropriation of some $21,000,000. 

You understand that as far as the Senate side of the 
Capitol is concerned our committee does not interfere with 
their figures. We leave it to the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate to take charge of their own expendi- 
tures and report their own expenditures. However, our 
bill carries the Budget tentative estimate. 

Even though this bill is less than the Budget estimate, 
and even though it is measurably less than last year’s ap- 
propriation, I want to be fair with the committee. This 
subcommittee has included the mileage for the membership 
of the House and the Senate. As you know, in the special 
session of the Congress by a resolution the mileage that was 
inserted in our last year’s legislative supply bill was ex- 
tracted or transferred, leaving no item of mileage for the 
current year, so there has been a replacement by this com- 
mittee of that mileage figure. I do not understand how any- 
one can complain if the Members of the House and the 
Senate allow themselves the mileage that has been allowed 
historically ever since the adoption of the Constitution. Ir- 
respective of what criticisms may arise, you may not know 
that never in the history of this Republic, and I have made 
a research on this question because I have taken the respon- 
sibility of putting the mileage back into this bill, since the 
first session of Congress under the Constitution, has the 
Congress ever left out the mileage money for the House and 
the Senate. 

If it has been right in the past, it is just as right today. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They had their mileage for the last ses- 
sion, did they not? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And only a few of them used it. Are 
you putting that in egain this session? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. I do not know that only a few of 
them used it. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Only a few of them used it last year. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. I think I can put the gentleman 
right on that score. I have not run into any Congressman 
east of the Mississippi who has not gone home several times 
during the session, and so far as the western Congressmen 
are concerned, most of them went home. I know that I went 
home myself; but, of course, I do not know what the gen- 
tleman may have done. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But they did not use $800 worth of 
mileage. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. The matter might be better under- 
stood if it were explained that mileage is given for several 
things. Mileage is not figured exactly on the amount of 
money that is paid for actual railroad fare, but it is to 
represent the other goings and comings of the Congressman 
in his official capacity in attending to official business. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does not the gentleman think that 
eventually we should have mileage based on the actual cost 
of the mileage? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. If you figure cut the actual cost 
of your various trips, the mileage bill to the committee 
would be larger than it is today and it would be a much 
larger figure than we are appropriating in this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the gentleman mean the trips 
based on actual service or on official business? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. That is right. 

The committee has also undertaken to give to the Mem- 
bers of Congress an additional sum of $125 for stationery. 
I do not know of a Congressman who is not going to ex- 
ceed his stationery allowance by almost the equivalent in 
money that has been allowed him throughout the years. I 
made some research into this account and I find that the 
original sum of $125 for stationery for a session of Congress 
to each Member was established in 1868. Surely, if in 1868 
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$125 was found to suffice, then clearly with the press of 
business now that every Congressman has, $125 is not suffi- 
cient, and the experience of nearly every Congressman is 
that he must add to that expenditure out of his own pocket. 

Mr. Chairman, we have made some changes in several of 
the positions on the Hill here. 

We have increased the assistant chief telephone operator 
from $1,680 to $1,800. We found that her task is so severe 
that she is entitled to this increase. ; 

We have also given the assistant clerk of the Committee 
on Claims an increase from $1,700 to $2,460, and we have 
given the assistant clerk of the Committee on the Judiciary 
an increase from $2,160 to $2,460. The evidence before the 
committee proved that in making these increases we were 
simply equalizing these positions with similar positions in 
other committees. 

The bill provides for 10 new positions, including nine 
assistant clerks or assistant secretaries to the nine chairmen 
of the subcommittees of the Appropriations Committee at 
$1,800 a year. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman advise the committee 
why that request was not made of the Committee on 
Accounts? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. We discussed the matter with the 
chairman of the Committee on Accounts and inasmuch as he 
did not have time to undertake passing on any legislation, it 
Was agreeable to him that we do it in this manner. If I am 
wrong, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Warren] is 
here. 

Mr, WARREN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. I would like the gentleman from Califor- 
nia to modify that statement by saying that I stated to the 
Committee on Appropriations I would not make a point of 
order. I think this is as far as I went, and I do not intend 
to make a point of order. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. I may say that was the gentleman’s 
statement. 

Mr, COCHRAN. We have a Committee on Accounts, and 
that committee has given consideration to every resolution 
that has been introduced and hearings have been held on 
them. It seems to me it is going rather far to bring in on 
an appropriation a permanent appropriation for nine clerks 
or stenographers at $1,800 each, one for each subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations that has jurisdiction 
over the regular annual appropriation bills. I may say to 
the gentleman that last year we considered a resolution that 
adjusted the salaries of the employees of the Committee on 
Appropriations and we brought it in here. The committee 
had justified its request and the resolution was passed by 
the House, and therefore such an increase is not subject to 
a point of order. I cannot for the life of me understand 
why a committee would take it upon itself to bring in an 
item of this kind without even submitting a resolution or 
dropping one in the basket. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. I wish the gentleman would take 
this up when we reach that point in the bill under the 
5-minute rule. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. I yield. 

Mr. POWERS. I think the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cocuran] will be perfectly satisfied, as we go along reading 
this bill under the 5-minute rule. He will find a committee 
amendment will be offered and I think he will be very happy 
to go along with this committee amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN. What is the committee amendment? 

Mr. POWERS. It pertains to this particular section. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will tell you gentlemen immediately if 
he will tell me what the committee amendment is. 

Mr. POWERS. I have not the amendment here. 

Mr. COCHRAN. What does it provide for? Does it 
reduce the number? 

Mr. POWERS. Yes. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. The same principle is involved whether 
you have nine or seven or five or one. You are creating 
positions on an appropriation bill that are not authorized 
by law, when there is a committee for that purpose, 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Turning, therefore, to the Architect 
of the Capitol, we find there is a considerable increase in 
his requests. The increase is due entirely to the fact that 
the annex to the Library of Congress is going to be opened 
about July 1, and as all have observed the annex, it is a 
large building and has to be taken care of by the Architect, 
and he has to add to his custodial and mechanical force. 
There is also the air-conditioning machinery which has 
been in the course of erection and installation to serve the 
Capitol, the Senate and House Office Buildings, and the 
Library and the annex to the Library of Congress. It is 
just about in the completion stage, and it requires more 
mechanics and the services of more men to take care of 
this equipment. It has cost us over $4,000,000 to put it in, 
and the committee felt we should give him the necessary 
mechanical service to take care of it and maintain it. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Yes. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the report show who put that in? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Yes. 

Mr. KELLER. Whether it was done by contract or by 
day labor? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. I do not think the report brings out 
that feature of it. |- 

Mr. KELLER. That is something that I am going to ask 
about when the time comes. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Yes. 

Mr. HAINES. Does the gentleman not think the commit- 
tee has been just a little stingy in their approving help for 
the Architect in the operation of this air-conditioning equip- 
ment? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. We gave the Architect of the Capitol 
a supervisory engineer in his own office to supervise all of 
the air-conditioning equipment in these buildings. Of course 
he, as well as the committee, is going into a service that we 
have never had any experience with before, and we gave him 
21 new employees costing $40,480 for the air-conditioning of 
the Capitol, Senate and House Office Buildings, and the 
Library and the Annex of the Library. 

Mr. HAINES. I think that is a very small personnel. I 
am afraid that he is going to have some difficulty. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. On page 5 the gentleman will see his 
original request for mechanics and undermechanics and the 
provisions that we allowed. We have that for this year. 
Next year this same committee will have some experience 
tables, and I think it might then be necessary to increase 
the number of help. 

The legislative garage we are keeping up the same as be- 
fore. The Senate Office Building, of course, we leave to the 
Senate for their own judgment. For the House Office Build- 
ings for the fiscal year 1938 we appropriated $351,370 for 
their maintenance. The committee is recommending an ap- 
propriation of $370,200, which amount is $56,840 under the 
Budget estimate for 1939. And on page 7 of the report we 
printed tables showing how we are able to bring that under 
the Budget estimate. For the maintenance of the Capitol 
power plant we have taken from the Budget estimate $17,050. 
That is mostly represented in the cost of coal. The Archi- 
tect has estimated it will take 70,000 tons of coal to operate 
the Capitol power plant. We have given them enough 
money to buy 65,000 tons, and if the good Lord gives us a 
warm winter, maybe he will be able to get along with that. 

Then there is the Library Building and grounds, and gen- 
tlemen will understand, of course, that the annex of the 
Library has it grounds which have to be improved. We had 
to give the Architect of the Capitol 15 new employees. 

We have given the Botanic Garden just about what it got 
last year. However, we suggest that the two little, flat hot- 
houses just below the Hill, which are not very decorative, be 
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removed to Poplar Point, or that the work done in them be 
removed there and carried on at Poplar Point. It will be 
understood that the Botanic Garden is operated primarily for 
the purpose of growing plants for replacement around the 
Capitol and these grounds. There are 85 acres in the whole 
Capitol Grounds taken care of by the Architect of the Capitol. 

For the Library of Congress we gave the same sum as last 
year for the purchase and acquisition of new books, and 
we have given the Librarian for his old building nine new 
positions. 

in the new building we have had to add 84 new positions. 
It does seem rather drastic to create nine new positions in 
the old building and 84 new positions in the new building, but 
it is a new building, larger than the old building, and it has 
to be staffed. We have granted fewer new positions than 
Dr. Putnam asked for. He asked for a considerable number 
more than 84, which totaled $128,060. We gave him $100,000 
to allocate to these various positions. In other words, we 
deducted $28,060 on the theory that this is the first year that 
he is going to operate the new annex and that maybe next 
year with an experience table for 1 year he will come before 
the committee knowing more precisely what his needs will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for general debate has 
expired, 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the legislative branch of the government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1939, namely: 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, in my home city of Indianapolis on August 
20 last the voice of democracy spoke in clarion tones. 

Even now, when the world-wide trend is away from 
liberalism and toward centralization of governments; when 
the citizen is becoming more and more hampered in pursu- 
ing the even tenor of his ways; when the individual is grow- 
ing to be of less and less consequence and governments are 
assuming the function of guardian and director of all, there 
are times when the voice of democracy finds itself, and 
such an occasion was the one of which I speak at Indianapolis. 

When democracy speaks as it did at Indianapolis it sounds 
like the voice of God rising above the strident bombast of 
loud-mouthed dictators who have murdered liberty in many 
countries and are ushering in a hey-day of ruthless abso- 
lutism on earth. 

What this world needs, more than all things else, is a 
recrudescence of democracy. More authority should be 
vested at the grass roots and less in palaces. We need a 
loosening of the bonds that have been woven around the in- 
dividual, so that he may exercise his God-given right of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; so that he may order 
his own life and not have it ordered and directed and time- 
clocked by someone above him. 

America, of all countries on earth, is in the best position to 
rekindle on every mountain peak of human hope the lights 
of democracy, so that they will flare up as a beacon of promise 
to illumine all the dark places of the earth and serve as an 
inspiring and motivating force to uplift millions upon mil- 
lions of helpless and pitiable creatures now being ground 
under the iron heels of despotism. 

My poor life is worth very little, indeed, but such as it is I 
gladly dedicate it to the service of democracy, as conceived by 
Jefferson and Lincoln, the two statesmen who, in my opinion, 
came nearer to discerning God’s purpose in government than 
any others of the myriads who have lived since that great 
human God who laid down rules of human conduct in the 
Sermon on the Mount. As far back as I can remember, 
when I was a little boy in Indiana, accumulating calluses 
and chilblains by marching barefoot in democratic torchlight 
processions, with my hand in my father’s hand, I acquired a 
great respect, amounting to reverence, for democracy, the 
rule by the people, as envisioned by Jefferson. In the circum- 
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stances that now beset us, with centralization making head- 
way with seven-league boots and with powerful strings pulling 
us ever closer toward the brink of another bloody foreign 
war, I believe that an application of real democracy would 
go a long way toward proving a solvent of our troubles. Ac- 
cordingly, at the proper time, I shall again press for favorable 
attention my proposed constitutional amendment to give the 
people a right to say whether their sons shall be sent away 
to die in foreign wars. 

But to return to that meeting at Indianapolis. 

The message of real democracy that was spoken at Indian- 
apolis on that day was heard all over America and its echoes 
reverberated in foreign lands. It was fitting that it should 
be uttered in that great Indiana city, which is the “crossroads 
of America” and “the place where the Nation’s heart beats.” 

Solemnly, impressively, with a full realization of their 
responsibility to their country and their Maker, 10,000 young 
Democrats, meeting in Cadle Tabernacle in Indianapolis on 
August 20 last, adopted this resolution: : 

Resolved, That we favor a Nation-wide referendum before- 
declaration of war, except in case of invasion or internal rebellion. 

Who was the chairman of that meeting? 

Presiding over the vast gathering was that splendid leader 
of the young Democrats, a fine example of the flower of 
America’s young manhood, James Roosevelt, son of the Presi- 
dent. He called for a vote. There was a thundering roar 
of “ayes” and not a single “no,” and Mr. Roosevelt declared 
the resolution adopted unanimously. 

The meeting was the third biennial convention of the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America. No one could survey 
that great audience without being lifted by the inspiration 
of the occasion. Every State in the Union was represented 
there. The hope of the Democratic Party and to a large 
extent the hope of the Nation rested in that throng which 
responded with a unanimous chorus of “ayes” when Mr. 
Roosevelt put the question that placed them on record in 
favor of a referendum on foreign wars. Among the thou- 
sands present there was not one who would not willingly 
fight and die to defend his country from a foreign foe, but 
with one voice they declared themselves opposed to sending 
American soldiers to fight and die in other lands until the 
question has been submitted to the people and approved 
by them in a national referendum. If another war comes 
the young men who registered that decision will have to do 
part of the fighting and the dying. In civil life they will be 
the backbone of the Democratic Party of the future, as the 
leaders of today are succeeded by the oncoming generation. 

There was another time farther back when the voice of 
Democracy spoke. That was on a hot, sultry day in June 
1924—June 28, to be exact—when the Democratic Party in 
national convention assembled in New York City adopted 
the following resolution: 

Our Government should secure a joint agreement with all na- 
tions for world disarmament and also for a referendum on war, 
except in case of actual or threatened attack. Those who furnish 
the blood and bear the burdens imposed by war should, whenever 
posible; be consulted before this supreme sacrifice is required of 

em. 

Madison Square Garden was crowded to its limit when this 
resolution was adopted and there was not a word or sign of 
dissent from the delegates or the galleries. The voice of 
Democracy fell on approving ears. Cordell Hull, now Sec- 
retary of State, in his capacity as Democratic national chair- 
man, called the convention to order. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
now our President, was a delegate at large from New York. 
Homer Cummings, now Attorney General, was chairman of 
the platform committee and presented this resolution to the 
convention. It was accepted as breathing the spirit of true 
Democracy. : 

The voice of democracy also spoke when two eminent 
ex-Secretaries of State declared for the principle of allow- 
ing the people of America to vote on proposals for our par- 
ticipation in foreign wars. As compared with the intermin- 
able mass of misrepresentations, red herrings, smoke screens, 
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and other obfuscations which feature the muddled state- 
ment issued by ex-Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson in 
opposition to the Ludlow war-referendum resolution, the 
statements of ex-Secretaries of State William J. Bryan and 
Frank B. Kellogg stand out in bold relief as models of direct- 
ness and conciseness. 

If there is any question upon which there should be a referen- 
dum vote, it is the question of peace or war, which may mean life 
or death to so many people— 

Said Mr. Bryan, an ardent advocate of the war referen- 
dum principle— 
and if we have a referendum vote on war, it will only be fair that 


the women shall vote as well as the men, for women bear the 
larger portion of the burden in time of war. 


And this is what that other great ex-Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, said: 

I certainly believe that if a national referendum were required 
before the United States should engage in a war, except in the 
case of repelling an invasion, it would go a long way toward pre- 
venting any war. However, there is not likely to be an invasion 
in the United States. The only danger is that the United States 
may be dragged into a war in which she has little, if any, interest. 
However, that danger has been greatly lessened by our experience 
in the last war. I think your Ludlow resolution is a very good 
one, and I should be glad to do what I could to further its 
approval. 

America never had two greater Secretaries of State than 
Bryan, the author of the Bryan peace treaties, and Kellogg, 
coauthor of the pact of Paris. One was a Democrat and 
the other a Republican, but in their advocacy of a referen- 
dum on foreign wars and the right of the common people 
to have a vote on the question of sending our boys to fight 
and die in foreign conflicts both spoke the language of 
real democracy. 

The term “democracy” is derived from two Greek words 
meaning “commons” and “rule.” In a government founded 
on popular rule what excuse is there for denying to the 
people of America the right to vote on the question of send- 
ing our sons to die on the bloody battlefields of foreign 
wars? Who can answer the arguments of the young Demo- 
crats of America, the Democratic national convention of 
1924, and the great commoners who adorned the office of 
Secretary of State in bygone years—William J. Bryan and 
Frank B. Kellogg? [Applause.] 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the pioneers of Kansas have always cele- 
brated “all-fools’ day” in a jovial and bantering mood, 
but April 1, 1938, was a sad and discouraging one for 
many of these once sturdy, but now enfeebled, old people 
whose years of toil and privations turned an unbroken 
expanse of prairie into one of the greatest agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and oil-producing States of the Union; a rich and 
proud State, leading in the number of native-born citizens, 
in education of the young, in democratic government, and 
generous in most cases in the care of her unfortunates; one 
of the few States that paid a bonus of $1 per day to her 
World War veterans; yet my desk is littered with appeals 
from recipients of grants for old-age assistance stating the 
social-welfare director has notified them the monthly grants 
were reduced on April 1 about 10 percent because of the 
coming of spring and less need for fuel with which to ‘heat 
their homes. 

Generally speaking, we do have a very fine climate there, 
but the most enthusiastic chamber of commerce president 
never said the month of April brings summer-resort weather 
to Kansas. Those old people, already suffering privations, 
are going to feel the chilling blast of April winds. 

In my State these monthly grants for old-age assistance 
seem to average only about $18, and the reduction I have 
mentioned accounts for about 10 percent of that amount. 
The full grant is woefully inadequate for the maintenance of 
these deserving old folks in the decency, comfort, and happi- 
ness to which they are fully entitled, and a 10-percent reduc- 
tion under any guise is heart-breaking. 
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This system of grants is the outcome of Federal and State 
laws on social security. Elaborate State and county office 
set-ups have been created in which are employed an army of 
case workers, investigators, supervisors, and directors—I won- 
der if their comfortable salaries are being reduced 10 percent 
because April is here and their fuel bills will be lighter. Iam 
sure they are not. They should not be reduced, and neither 
should the old folks be required to take that reduction. 

For the administration of the Social Security Act there are 
great Federal offices at Washington and Baltimore, lesser 
ones in every State capital, and some 3,000 county offices, and 
the time of thousands of these employees is largely taken up 
in investigating whether these old people own a shack or a bit 
of ground, whether they have some relative who is capable of 
supporting them, whether they have a savings account or 
some worthless stock certificate of the boom days, and nu- 
merous other intimate and personal affairs which are not the 
concern of anyone except the client. Instead of trying to find 
reasons why these aged and needy require assistance, they try 
to find excuses for not furnishing aid. 

What these deserving old folks must have is a Federal pen- 
sion system based on age alone. It should start at 60 and 
be paid without regard to need. It might be increased when 
the pensioner attains the age of 65 or 70 or 75 and his or her 
need for an attendant grows. But today I am not trying to 
present a new plan of pensions for the aged. During the 
Seventy-fourth Congress I introduced a bill to pay $50 per 
month to single persons and $70 per month to couples living 
together, but that bill was accorded no consideration as the 
Social Security Act was in the limelight and was supported 
by the administration. . 

About that time the revised McGroarty bill, H. R. 7154, 
which was approved by Dr. Townsend and his followers, was 
introduced and I voted to substitute it for the Social Security 
Act. It is ummecessary to say that the motion failed. 

Then H. R. 4199, known as the General Welfare Act, was 
introduced and referred to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, where it now rests in oblivion, no hearings having 
been held and none scheduled. In fact the chairman of that 
committee recently announced none would be held during this 
session of Congress on any old-age pension plan. I have 
signed letters and petitions to the chairman urging that 
hearings on the bill be conducted, and was among the first 
to sign the petition on the Speaker’s desk to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of the bill in order that 
it might be brought before the House for open debate and 
vote. I understand about 109 Members have now affixed 
their signatures to that petition and I urge that others do 
so at once so as to get this bill out of committee. 

H. R. 4199, with or without amendments, has the support 
of hundreds of thousands of citizens from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from the Canadian border to the Rio Grande, 
and it is my honest belief that any public bill having that 
support deserves action by Congress. Some of the provisions 
of the McGroarty bill to which there were objections have 
been eliminated and H. R. 4199 may need some revision 
because there are some who think it unconstitutional, but 
if it is found necessary to amend it, that can be readily 
done in committee or on the floor of the House. Obviously, 
nothing can be done as long as it is pigeonholed and it is 
our duty to see that it is accorded the congressional action 
to which it is entitled. 

There are several old-age pension groups, but I am not 
interested in one above the other or in individuals who may 
claim sponsorship of the various plans, but I am intensely 
concerned in action that will result in the adoption of a sane 
and workable, fair and impartial, adequate and secure Fed- 
eral old-age pension system—one that does not require own- 
ers of homes to sign liens to county or State, one that does 
not change with the weather, one that does not make 
paupers of the beneficiaries, one that does not create an 
expensive bureaucracy; but does provide for the retirement 
of veterans of industry when they reach the age of 60 years, 
and which will permit them to enjoy their remaining years in 
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& manner befitting a citizen of the richest nation on earth 
and in accordance with the American standard of living. I 
am for immediate action on H. R. 4199. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Dempsey, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 10216) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, and for other purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. KELLER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Illinois rise? 

Mr. KELLER. Only to announce that having tried on a 
number of occasions to deliver an address in which I feel 


-a number of Members would be interested, and having been 


given a special order for this afternoon, due to the lateness 

of the hour, I ask that it be transferred to another time. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a short item from the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend the remarks I made today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order heretofore made, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF FARM MONEY 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Wednesday, March 23, 
while the conference report on the farm bill was before the 
House, the statement was made by me that I had been 
informed that two payments, one of $75 and another of 
$125, had been made to persons who had never seen a 
representative of the Agricultural Department, under the 
Soil Conservation Act. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Jones] at that time asked me to 
give the names of those receiving the payments, but I 
declined to do so. 

Saturday, while in Michigan, through the press, I learned 
that Mr. H. R. Tolley, Administrator of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, had written me requesting simi- 
lar information. 

Immediately, I interviewed two of the men who had 
received payments and learned that my informant was in 
error in two particulars. 

First, that, in the one case, the amount paid was not $75, 
but was between $60 and $80. In the other, the amount 
paid was not $125, but was between $100 and $130. The 
exact amount is not given for I do not propose to involve 
any of those receiving payments in any controversy with 
the Agricultural Department which might hereafter de- 
prive them of their opportunity to share in Government 
payments or subject them to arbitrary and unjustifiable 
treatment similar to that meted out to Dr. Arthur E. Morgan 
by the Chief Executive. 

In the second place, those receiving the payments had, 
prior to the payments being made, been interviewed by rep- 
resentatives of the Agricultural Administration. 

To my amazement, it now appears that, instead of these 
two payments being isolated instances or being made inad- 
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vertently or through carelessness on the part of some 
minor official, they were made after representatives of the 
Department had interviewed the recipients and knew, or 
in the exercise of ordinary care should have known, that 
nothing had been done on either farm to justify such use 
of the taxpayer’s money. 

From the statements of the men interviewed, it not only 
appeared that they did nothing to earn these payments 
and that they considered them, to use their words, “presents 
from the Government”, but that their neighbors had received 
payments under like circumstances. 

When the statement was made on the floor, it was my 
assumption that some subordinate official, either through 
ignorance, carelessness, or because he desired to imitate the 
Chief Executive and play Santa Claus, was responsible, in 
part at least, for such use of the taxpayer’s money. 

It now appears that the owners and the occupants of 
these two farms went through the formality of signing cer- 
tain applications and agreements with representatives of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and thereafter re- 
ceived more than $150 of the taxpayers’ money, although 
none did anything to earn any part of the sum paid to him. 

The situation now disclosed is far worse than was indi- 
cated by my remarks on March 23. 

As the chairman of the Agricultural Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], then said, more than 6,000,- 
000 checks were sent out and mistakes were to be expected. 

But the incidents to which I referred, it now appears, were 
not mistakes. Representatives of the Department, charged 
with the administration of the act, interviewed the farmers, 
had them sign applications and agreements and then, al- 
though the Department’s representatives knew, or should 
have known, that none of these farmers were required to do 
anything to earn the money, they received the payments. 

None of these men put in any crop which he had not in- 
tended to put in. None refrained from putting in any crop 
which he had intended to put in. None put in more or 
less than he had intended to put in. And, if the state- 
ments which they made to me are true, their crops for the 
year were already in, and none did one single thing, or re- 
frained from doing anything, to earn the money which the 
Department paid to him. 

This being true, why is the Department paying out the 
taxpayer’s money to one who neither changes his method of 
farming nor does anything on the farm connected with the 
cultivation of the land or the preservation of the soil fer- 
tility after the agreement was signed and prior to the time 
of the payment? 

It appears from the statement of these men to me, made 
on March 26, that not only did they receive Government 
money, although they gave nothing in return, but that their 
neighbors received like payments. 

If these statements be true, and there is no apparent rea- 
son to doubt them, it is evident that the Agricultural De- 
partment is expending the taxpayer’s money to create an 
opinion favorable to it in the minds of the farmers; that it 
is endeavoring, by gifts of money, from taxes, which, as the 
President says, “are paid in the sweat of every man who 
labors,” to curry favor with the voters. 

Under the former act, the Department was paying out 
money to farmers who refrained from raising hogs, to 
farmers who were induced by such payments to let their 
land lie idle, instead of using it for the growing of food. 
Under the present practice, these payments are made with- 
out any consideration from the farmer unless it be the im- 
plied agreement to vote to continue the New Deal in office, in 
return for the gift of the taxpayer’s money, and the farmers 
do not even refrain from using their land in their accus- 
tomed manner. 

Just why Administrator Tolley should call upon me for 
the names of those who received the payments to which 
I made reference I do not understand, when I recall that, 
on June 24, 1937, on the floor of the Senate, as found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 8177, Senator Guass charged: 
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The last election was carried by people who were getting favors 
from the Government, people who were subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment, people who were on relief rolls. 

If the Administrator or anyone else in the New Deal ad- 
ministration is interested in stamping out the use which is 
being made of public money to obtain political support for 
those now in power, I suggest that he look into the meth- 
ods which have been used, not only in his own depart- 
ment, but in other departments which are disbursing public 
funds. 

I suggest that they explain why those who received re- 
habilitation loans were required to sign an agreement which 
contained this clause: 

I agree that at any time prior to the final liquidation of my 
loan from the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation to do nothing 
that is in opposition to the A. A. A. program, 

The sentence which I just read is found on page 12 of 
Form RR-13, Field Copy, Michigan Rural Rehabilitation 
Corporation Farm Management Plan. The effect of it was 
to require everyone who received money from the Rehabili- 
tation Corporation to give to the A. A. A. his political 
allegiance. 

The President said we should not “play politics with 
human misery.” 

Yet here, on Form No. 100, “Application for endorsement 
by Kalamazoo County Democratic Committee,” which was 
given out to some of those seeking relief jobs—and I quote 
the blank in full—we find the following: 


No. 100 
APPLICATION FOR ENDORSEMENT BY KALAMAZOO COUNTY DEMOCRATIC 
COMMITTEE 
Name . Residence 


Age 
For what position are you now applying? 
How long have you lived in Kalamazoo County? - 
residence? 7 
pS you vote in the primary of September 1932? 
crat? . Republican? 
Did you vote in the primary of September 1934? 
crat? . Republican? 
Have you ever run for an elective office? 
ticket? en? . Were you elected? 
Have you ever held a political appointive position? 
whom appointed? 
What are your qualifications for position you seek? 
Are you a grammar-school graduate? Where? 
When? 
Are you a high-school graduate? 
When? 
Have you attended college? . Where? 
What course did you study? 
Did you graduate from college? Where? —. 
When? f 
Where were you last employed? . What position? 
How long? . Were you discharged? For what rea- 
son? . Number of employees under your supervision? `- 
Are you a member of any Democratic organization or club? 8 
Where? > 
Are you a registered voter of what township or ward? ———, 
Did you vote in the election of November 1934? 
Have you contributed to any Democratic organization in Kala- 
mazoo County? To whom? How much since 
August 1, 1932? . 
Are you now occupying the position for which you seek endorse- 
ment of the Kalamazoo County Democratic Committee? 
Have you ever had any military service? . 
Have you any relative employed by village, city, county, State, 
or Federal Government? Relationship? . Depart- 
ment? f 
Were you ever convicted of a felony? 
Are you in good health? Have you any physical infir- 
mity or deformity? 
What special knowledge or training do vou possess which in your 
opinion would aid in performing the duties of the position for 
which you apply? . 
I, the undersigned, do solemnly swear that the statements made 
by me in answer to the foregoing questions are full and true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
Da 8 Ste ned ⁊ x ⁵ —. 
This application must be returned within 5 days. 


Note especially these questions: 


Did you vote in the primary of September 1934? Democrat? 
Republican? 

Did you vote in the primary of September 1932? Democrat? 
Republican? 


Where? 


. When? 
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Have you ever run for an elective office? On what ticket? 
When? Were you elected? 
Es you a member of any Democratie organization or club? 

ere? 

Did you vote iù the election of November 1934? 

Have you contributed to any Democratic organization in Kala- 
mazoo County? To whom? How much since August 1, 1932? 

Are you now occupying the position for which you seek en- 
dorsement of the Kalamazoo County Democratic Committee? 

Have you any relative employed by village, city, county, State, 
or Federal Government? Relationship? Department? 


How much longer will Government funds be used to pur- 
chase political support? How much of the last $250,000,000, 
asked for and appropriated on the theory that it was to be 
distributed to relieve suffering, will be used to purchase 
political support at the coming election? 

How much longer will Members of Congress continue to 
vote money to be expended by this New Deal administra- 
tion, which is out to defeat not only its opponents in the 
Republican ranks, but every Democratic Senator and Con- 
gressman who dares to vote his convictions? 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein certain correspondence I have had with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION OF RADIO MONOPOLY BADLY NEEDED 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I rise at this time to pub- 
licly appeal to the House Rules Committee for favorable 
action on the resolution, presented by my brother, the late 
Representative William P. Connery, Jr., calling for a con- 
gressional investigation of the radio monopoly or a favorable 
report on any of the similar resolutions now before the 
House Rules Committee. 

I note in an issue of the Brooklyn Tablet-a letter from 
the chairman of the Rules Committee setting forth, I quote: 

If the Commission does not do something about it, however— 


Referring to an investigation of the radio monopoly— 


I assure you that I shall do everything possible to cause a 
congressional investigation. 


I ask unanimous consent that I may insert this letter and 
the letter of inquiry as a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Warren). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. The letters are contained in the follow- 
ing article, which appeared in the Brooklyn Tablet, dated 
March 12, 1938: 


Asks ACTION ON Ramto MONOPOLY— CONGRESSMAN O'CONNOR 
INFORMS TABLET HE WILL PRESS BILL 


WasHiIncton, March 7—Can licensees of commercial radio stations, 
who yearly derive over $140,000,000 income without paying anything 
for the use of the Government proper which makes their huge 
profits possible, afford to pay a tax or licensee fee of 10 percent 
of their gross income? This is the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion in Congress, particularly in view of the fact that the execu- 
tive agency, the Federal Communications Commission, ible 
for the issuance of these licenses, costs the taxpayers ions of 
dollars, 

According to information supplied last July to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
an admitted investment of only $1,540,000 made several years ago, 
has paid out in cash dividends alone to a small group of family 
stockholders some $8,000,000, and the market value of the out- 
standing stock held by this small group at that time was worth 
$52,140,000, declared Congressman MCFARLANE, of Texas, in sup- 
port of his bill for a tax or licensee fee on commercial radio. The 
Congressman further declared—‘“that last year the Columbia 
Broadcasting System reported a gross income of $27,772,118, with 
a net income of $4,297,600, and if this company paid a 10 percent 
gross receipts tax on this income to the Government, it would 
still leave a yearly net income of $1,520,400 on an invest- 
ment of $1,540,000—almost 100 percent return—and surely that 
would not be unreasonable?” 

The Co n also stated—“that the two most important ele- 
ments in the Power Trust, the General Electric, and the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., as the result of an infamous 
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consent decree entered into in 1932 between them and the Radio 
Corporation of America—with the consent of the Department of 
Justice—receive a total of $1,300,000 yearly from the National 
Broadcasting Co., a 100-percent subsidiary of Radio Corporation, 
because the six licenses issued to them by the Government were 
transferred over to the National Broadcasting Co., and neither 
the General Electric nor the Westinghouse Co. have the slightest 
responsibility for these six radio stations which do not pay the 
——— nt anything for the licenses under which the stations 
operate.” 

In an effort to learn why no action is being taken on the radio 
monopoly bill by the House Rules Committee, of which Congress- 
man JOHN J. O'Connor of New York is the chairman, the Tablet 
wrote Mr. O' CON NOR, and the inquiry and his reply are as follows: 

TO CONGRESSMAN O'CONNOR 
FEBRUARY 10, 1938. 
Hon. JoHN J. O'Connor, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, Washington, D. C. 

CHARMAN: Throughout the Nation radio is recognized 
as one of the greatest mediums for molding public opinion and 
promoting public good or evil. In recent years, however, there 
appears to be a very definite trend in radio to destroy morality 
and democracy, to obliterate Christian traditions, and to belittle 
religion. The Tablet, like many other Catholic and non-Catholic 
periodicals, is intensely interested in (a) the elimination of the 
admitted monopoly now existing in radio; (b) the elimination 
of all foreign and alien, un-Christian, and undemocratic propa- 
ganda which the listener receives over the air waves; and (c) 
the elimination of profane, indecent, and obscene programs. 

For some time we have been making a number of inquiries 
here and in W on the subject of radio, and our dis- 
closures are, to say the least, so astounding that they seem almost 
incredible. For example, we learned that a radio investigating 
resolution in the Senate has been sidetracked for the lack of 
funds, while millions are squandered and wasted in other direc- 
tions; that another radio investigating resolution submitted by 
the late Congressman Connery and others is pending for quite a 
long time in the House Rules Committee, of which you are 
chairman, and that on January 7, 1938 (CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD), 
you are quoted to the effect, “that you have not had it under 
thorough consideration” even though it was submitted over a 


year ago. 
And, finally, it is alleged by usually reliable and trustworthy 
sources that the present Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, who was appointed by the President to clean 
up the entire situation, has accomplished very little, due to 
powerful and influential pressure being used to block his efforts, 
and it is further alleged, according to the press, that the Chairman 
is expected to resign shortly and be replaced by another member 
of the Commission, a man whose confirmation was seriously ques- 
tioned by the Senate Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In view of all of these circumstances and prior to the pub- 
lication of our feelings in this whole matter, we would appre- 
ciate a letter from you explaining— 

(1) Why the resolution calling for an investigation of radio 
continues to be pigeonholed by the House Rules Committee; and 

(2) Your personal views for a radio investigation, due to your 
further statement in the Recorp on January 7 last that “I heartily 
agree with the gentlemen that two or three companies do control 
radio,” 

With every good wish, and anticipating an early reply because 
your expressions will command Nation-wide attention, I am, 

Yours very truly, : 
MANAGING EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 
THE CONGRESSMAN’S REPLY 


Hovust oF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1938. 

My Dear Mr. : Please forgive me for not sooner answering 
your letter of February 11, but the rush of matters here delayed me. 

I am familiar with your activity in reference to radio. I read 
the Tablet every Sunday and compliment the publishers on the 
fine work they have been doing in connection with radio, including 
the Mae West episode. 

During this Congress, Congressman Connery, of Massachusetts, 
introduced a resolution to investigate the alleged. monopoly in 
radio. Several hearings were held on the matter and Mr. Connery 
was going to produce further testimony. Up to the time of his 
unfortunate death, however, there had been no testimony pre- 
sented, except a statement by Mr. Connery. 

There is no justification for the implication that the Connery, 
resolution has been “pigeonholed” by the House Rules Committee. 
We have no “pigeonholes.” It is true the committee sometimes fails 
to act on matters such as bringing out birth-control bills, etc., but 
whenever a majority of the of the House desires to 
consider a matter, the committee is always ready and willing to 
grant consideration. 

At most times there are about a hundred resolutions directed 
at investigations of this, that, or the other thing. Different from 
the Senate the House of Representatives is reluctant to order inves- 
tigations by a select committee of the House of Representatives 
and especially so while the House is in session for the very prac- 
tical reason that Members of the House cannot devote the time to 
such an investigation, and the House never grants sufficient funds 
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to carry through a real investigation. The Senate is much more 
liberal. It is the thought of many Members of the House that a 
committee of five or seven members is not the proper vehicle to 
carry on such an investigation. 

Personally, I believe there is an unjust monopoly of the radio, 
exercised by two or three of the big chains. The question before 
us is whether or not a congressional committee can properly 
investigate this matter or whether it should be done by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
or some other existing Government agency. The Washington 
Herald of February 16 carried a story of the speech Chairman 
McNinch, of the Federal Communications Commission, made the 
night before to the National Association of Broadcasters in which 
he stated that he did not propose to resign as Chairman of the 
Commission and that he had “in mind suggesting to the Com- 
mission that it proceed soon to investigate this question as to 
whether there is any undue or antisocial centralization of power 
and control.” 

This would mean also an investigation of the chain of broad- 
casting systems and of the chain contracts with the affiliates; 
of the management of contracts, and of the actual practices of 
the chains in dealing with the affiliated local stations. 

While I am sympathetic with the whole matter of a thorough 
investigation of the alleged monopoly and its practices, I must 
state to you frankly that if Chairman McNinch suggests an in- 
vestigation by his Commission, the House of Representatives would 
not feel favorably toward an investigation by a special committee 
of the House. . 

If the Commission does not do something about it, however, 
I assure you that I shall do everything possible to cause a con- 
gressional investigation, although you must remember I have only 
1 vote out of 14 on the Rules Committee and even if the Rules 
Committee reported the resolution favorably, it would have to be 
passed by a majority of the House. In recent years for certain 
reasons, ulterior or otherwise, I have seen investigations advocated 
by the Rules Committee defeated on the floor of the House. The 
lobbyists ignore our committee. They ply their trade elsewhere 
and always hold something in reserve in case we take action. 

Appreciating your interest, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN O'CONNOR, 


Further, I note that the Washington Herald of April 1, in 
a copyrighted story on the front page, reports that Chairman 
O'Connor declared that the House Rules Committee will 
immediately recommend a sweeping congressional investiga- 
tion of the vast radio industry. 


RADIO CHAINS FACE IMMEDIATE PROBE—ENTIRE INDUSTRY INCLUDED IN 
PLANS FOR INQUIRY 
(By Samuel Lubell) 
(Copyright, 1938, by Washington Herald) 

Lashing oùt at Federal Communications Commission Chairman 
Frank R. McNinch, Representative JoRN O'Connor last night de- 
ċlared that the House Rules Committee, which he heads, will 
“immediately” recommend a sweeping congressional investigation 
of the vast radio industry. 

Every phase of the half-billion-dollar radio industry, from the 
programs being broadcast—many of which have been under fire— 
to alleged monopoly trends in chain broadcasting and F. O. C. 
control of the air waves, would be placed under the congressional 
spotlight by the terms of the resolution which O'Connor said his 
committee would report out favorably to the House. 

Bluntly, and without qualificaticn, O'Connor told the Washing- 
ton Herald last night that “Congress should conduct an investiga- 
tion not only on chain broadcasting but of the Communications 
Commission also.” 

“LEAK” SPURS REPORT 

O’Connor’s announcement that he intends to break the jam that 
has dammed up at least three resolutions for a House radio in- 
vestigation came after reports administration opposition to such a 
probe has slackened and the revelation that an alleged leak in the 
F. C. C. was one of the reasons the Commission will release this 
afternoon its long-awaited report on the American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. 

Three in the making, the F. C. C. investigation of 
A. T. & T. and all its subsidiaries (the Chesapeake & Potomac Co. 
is included) cost $1,500,000 and was originally supposed to have 
been reported to Congress the first of this year. Although the 
report was printed February 21, its release was delayed. 

Disturbed by the fall in the prices of telephone stocks and by 
an alleged leak of some of the report’s recommendations, the 
Commission early this week, it was learned, decided to release the 
rpn without approving or disapproving its recommendations. 

aul Walker, the Commissioner under whose guidance the report 
was made, admitted last night that the question of a possible 
leak was discussed at the Commission meeting but declared it 
was only one of the factors that made the Commission decide 
to release it immediately. 

Asked earlier yesterday about the report administration opposi- 
tion to a congressional radio probe had slackened, Commission 
Chairman McNinch replied: 

“I have never heen op to an investigation. It’s a matter 
for Congress to decide. I have never either opposed or advo- 
cated such an inquiry.” 


TRANSFER EXPLAINED 

When McNinch was transferred from the Power Commission to 
“clean up things” at the F. C. C., it was generally understood and 
stated on the floor of Congress that one of the aims of the trans- 
el was to forestall a Senate or House radio investigation at that 

e. 

The first shift in the administration’s attitude apparently came 
several weeks ago when the Commission ordered an immediate 
investigation of its own into chain broadcasting. 

Two of three cther F. C. C. Commissioners reached last night 
indicated their approval of a congressional investigation. One, 
who asked that his name be withheld, declared that such a 
probe eventually is bound to come and should prove helpful 
to both the industry and the public. 


I am hopeful that the investigation on the part of the 
House will not be longer delayed. However, as Chairman 
O’Connor, in his letter to the Brooklyn Tablet refers to 
the possibility of the Federal Communications Commission 
itself conducting an investigation of the radio monopoly, 
I believe it essential that the Rules Committee be famil- 
iarized with what is happening in that Commission. 

Congress has had presented to it ample evidence of the 
deplorable conditions prevailing in the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. The facts concerning the monopolistic 
control of radio broadcasting on the part of a privileged 
few, residing in New York City, who control, through owner- 
ship and lease, the more-important and powerful stations, 
and through network affiliations those radio stations using 
more than 90 percent of the power used at night for the 
broadcasting of radio programs, have been presented to this 
House. The absolute refusal of the Commission to bar from 
the radio those programs which were not only sensuous 
and bloodcurdling, but actually obscene, indecent, and 
profane, has been defended on the basis that the Congress 
has denied to the Commission the right to censor programs. 
Incidentally these programs which I have reference to were 
so much more objectionable than the program recently 
broadcast by Mae West that there is really no comparison. 

However, the Congress has specifically provided that radio 
franchises shall be issued only when public interest, con- 
venience, or necessity will be served, and surely radio sta- 
tions broadcasting obscene, indecent, or profane programs 
into decent self-respecting American homes are not serving 
either public interest, comvenience, or necessity. 

Two years ago my late brother, Congressman William P. 
Connery, Jr., demonstrated that those whom the Federal 
Communications Commission had licensed to operate radio 
broadcasting stations had little respect for the decencies 
which should prevail when they, one might well say, pro- 
tected the principal part of the radio monopoly, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., from punishment for broadcasting 
into American homes programs which were indecent and 
profane. 

Later, other similar programs were called to the atten- 
tion of the Cotumission but no action was or apparently 
could be taken. The question arises, Are the majority of the 
Federal Communications Commission, in reality, free 
agents? Some of the programs were so obscene, profane, 
or indecent that the Post Office Department officially ruled 
that they were not mailable. . 

Hearings of the House Appropriations Committee show 
that the Federal Communications Commission has sat silently 
by while a privileged few, through their ability and their 
wiuingness to dispense large sums of money, have gobbled up 
control through ownership or lease or network affiliations of 


all the clear channel stations, almost all of the regional sta- 


tions, and a large number of even the 100-watt stations, 

There are but a few radio stations licensed to operate at 
night with power in excess of 1,000 watts which are wholly 
free agents and which can actually serve public interest, 
convenience, or necessity, because of the domination or con- 
trol, in many instances resting in the hands of persons 
residing hundreds, yes, thousands of miles away. Natu- 
rally, those who are not conversant with or have no interest 
in the affairs of any particular community cannot serve 
public interest, convenience, or necessity. 

Those Members of the House who have looked into this 
question of radio monopoly and indecent radio programs 
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read with pleasure the well-publicized address of Chairman 
McNinch, some months ago, wherein he stated that he 
would have the Commission investigate radio monopoly and 
chain broadcasting. However, it would appear that the 
influence of the radio monopolists, who probably realized 
what such an investigation would mean, soon brought about 
a change of heart on the part of Chairman MeNinch. 

Two months after Chairman McNinch had publicly stated 
he would instigate this investigation, during which time he 
had taken no action, we find the Chairman reported in the 
Washington Herald as voting against a resolution, pre- 
sented by Commissioner Craven and seconded by Commis- 
sioner Payne, calling for the appointment by the Commis- 
sion of a committee to investigate monopolistic conditions 
in radio and chain broadcasting. Chairman McNinch 
attempted to have the Craven resolution set aside in favor 
of an investigation by a few Department employees. How- 
ever, when a majority of the Commission refused to table 
the Craven resolution to investigate the radio monopoly, 
those who opposed the investigation, under the leadership of 
Commissioner Case, succeeded in delaying action for a few 
days. At the next meeting we find Chairman MeNinch pre- 
senting a substitute for the Craven resolution which pro- 
vides for a committee of the Commission, to be appointed 
by Chairman MeNinch, to investigate radio monopoly. 

The honesty of purpose of this investigation, voted by the 
Commission, can well be judged by considering the back- 
ground and the interest of those members of the Commis- 
sion whom Chairman McNinch appointed to conduct this 
investigation. 

We find that Chairman McNinch has appointed as a 
committee to investigate radio monopoly and chain broad- 
casting the two members of the Commission who, more 
than all other members combined, made radio monopoly a 
reality, and who have at all times refused on one pretext 
or another to penalize those radio stations which have 
broadcast indecent, profane, or otherwise objectionable pro- 
grams. He turned over control of this so-called investiga- 
tion to the only two members of the Commission whom 
President Roosevelt inherited from the administrations of 
Coolidge and Hoover, namely Commissioners Sykes and 
Brown. 

This deliberate attempt to hoodwink the Congress and to 
whitewash the actions of those who, through their control 
of money, have created this radio monopoly, those who 
have trafficked in and been enriched through the granting, 
sale, and purchase of radio franchises, which property the 
Congress specifically reserved to the American people, is 
apparently made with the pious belief that such a Commis- 
sion investigation will forestall a constructive and factual 
investigation on the part of the Congress itself. 

Such investigation, or possibly whitewash, by the Com- 
mission itself is apparently resented by those members of 
the Commission who, honestly minded and with nothing to 
hide or to have whitewashed, are not fearful of or afraid of 
a congressional inquiry. This present minority, at least, is 
willing to have the Commission declare itself whether or 
not it fears an investigation on the part of either branch of 
Congress. 

I note in the Washington Herald of April 7 that a reso- 
lution was presented to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission by Commissioner Payne and seconded by Commis- 
sioner Craven, and the other five members of the Commis- 
sion voted to postpone further consideration thereof rather 
than agree with Commissioners Payne and Craven that the 
Commission did not fear, were not afraid of, and, in fact, 
welcomed an investigation of the radio monopoly and the 
Commission itself by the House. The resolution reads as 
follows: 


Whereas there have appeared in print representations that this 
Commission or members thereof are opposed to an investigation 
by Congress; and 

Whereas the members of this Commission neither fear an 
investigation nor wish to see it blocked; and 

Whereas the recent proposal of the Commission to conduct an 
investigation of its own has been criticized as an effort to fore- 
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stall congressional inquiry and as an attempt to investigate itself: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives be notified that this Commission is not 
only not opposed to such a congressional inquiry, but welcomes it 
both as to the entire subject of communications and the Com- 
mission itself. 


The following clipping is from the Washington Herald of 
April 7, 1938: 
MOVE WELCOMING CONGRESS PROBE TABLED BY F. C. C. 


A surprise resolution informing Congress the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is “not afraid” of a congressional investigation 
but instead would “welcome” it was tabled by the Commission 
yesterday. 

Offered by Commissioner George Henry Payne, and seconded by 
Coroner T. A. M. Craven, it was held over until next week 
or action, 


The resolution cited press reports indicating the Commission 
was afraid of a congressional investigation, into either the radio 
industry or the activities of the Commission itself. 

Announcement was made after the meeting yesterday that Com- 
missioners Paul A. Walker, Eugene O. Sykes, and Thad H. Brown, 
will make the Commission’s projected investigation of the radio 
industry and monopolistic practices. 

What does such action on the part of those who voted to 
postpone such a declaration mean? What is the only mean- 
ing that can be made of such action? 

If the members of the Commission have nothing to fear, 
have nothing to hide, if they are in fact, as President Roose- 
velt expected they would be, free agents and not the tools 
or the stooges for the radio monopolists, why the hesitancy 
to publicly state that they are not fearful of and are not 
opposed to a congressional inquiry? 

Past performance on the part of a majority of this Com- 
mission warrants all of those actually opposed to monopo- 
listic control of this, the greatest force in the molding of 
public opinion, namely, radio broadcasting, to watch the 
action on this resolution which I assume will be taken 
shortly. 

Bear in mind that the chairman of the Commission pub- 
licly stated some 2 months ago that he would soon. insti- 
gate an investigation of radio monopoly and when such a 
resolution was presented to the Commission to do the very 
thing he publicly stated should be done, with Commissioners 
Sykes and Case he voted to table it. Pleading for delay we 
find Commissioner McNinch and those who apparently 
follow the dictates of the radio monopolists exerting suf- 
ficient influence with other members of the Commission to 
sidetrack the Craven resolution by offering a somewhat 
modified one. Chairman McNinch then appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate which committee will be controlled by 
those very members of the Commission who served on the 
Commission when this radio monopoly was created. 

How long can the Congress, the elected representatives of 
the people, expect those in governmental agencies to con- 
tinue to battle for the protection of the American home from 
the intrusion therein of indecent, profane, or obscene radio 
broadcasts, or to be ever on the alert against monopoly 
and monopolistic practices, if we, the Congress, sit silently 
by and, impliedly at least, be represented as also controlled 
or at least influenced by these radio and other monopolists? 

I sincerely hope that the House Rules Committee will 
soon report out a resolution calling for a sweeping investi- 
gation of this radio monopoly. [Applause.] 

Following is correspondence exchanged with the Federal 
Communications Commission: 


MarcH 22, 1938. 
Hon. NORMAN CASE, 
Commissioner, Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR: COMMISSIONER: Your letter of March 18 with enclosures 
received. The enclosures, after careful reading, show a clear 
indication of an effort on the part of those who compiled this 
data for you to be evasive, if not deliberately misleading. 

This data refers to six radio licenses and omits any reference 
to a radio license in Atlanta, Ga., which, I understand, should 
also be listed as a Bulova-controlled station. In other words, 
four of these seven radio licenses are apparently controlled by 
persons not resident in or directly interested in the affairs of 
the community wherein they are supposed to serve public interest, 
convenience, or necessity. 
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Is it the policy of your Commission to grant or to permit the 
purchase of control of radio licenses, wherein the licensee is sup- 
posed to serve public interest, convenience, or necessity by per- 
sons not residents of the communities wherein these radio sta- 
tions are located? 

The data you furnished me pertaining to radio station WNEW 
is, to say the least, misleading as well as evasive. Is it true that 
Bulova in reality controls 50 percent of the stock of the licensee 
corporation, and also controls 60 percent of the stock of the 
corporation which operates this station? 

With reference to station WNBC is it true that Harold Lafount, 
member of the former Federal Radio Commission, is actively 
associated with Bulova in all Bulova-controlled radio licenses? 

Does Bulova, while listed as a minority stockholder in WNBC 
actually, directly, or indirectly control this radio license? 

I would appreciate the same information relative to the radio 
license held by radio station WELI. 

With reference to radio station WOV, I note in the data you 
furnished me that transfer of control of this license, was set 
for a public hearing, and yet apparently, on the same day, the 
definite action of the Commission was reconsidered and the trans- 
fer of control of this license was approved without a public 
hearing. 

Is it true that this reconsideration was voted following a confer- 
ence you are credited with having with a reputably influential 
Member of the Congress? 

With reference to radio license WLWL, who owns this license 
or station as of this date according to your records? What is 
meant by the call letters WBIL? Is this radio station or license— 
WLWL—the license or station which Bulova recently requested 
the Commission to approve the deletion of? 

I note from the data you furnished to me that in each of the 
requests made upon the Commission pertaining to these radio 
licenses or stations that no public hearing was held, and you 
are recorded as voting favorably in each case while in some 
instances your associates are listed as voting in opposition. In 
such cases, at least, why is it that no public hearing was held? 

Will you please furnish me with details as to the Atlanta, 
Ga., radio station or license not listed by you as a Bulova sta- 
tion, and also a copy of the report or opinion of former Com- 
missioner Stewart with reference thereto? 

In view of your promised cooperation, and my deep interest 
in radio matters, I am hopeful that you will furnish me the 
information herein requested without delay. 

Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE J. CONNERY, M. C. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1938. 
Hon. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of March 22 received, and I 
am sorry to have been so long in my reply, but due to the contents 
of your first paragraph I have caused a more exhaustive search of 
the records of the Commission to be made. 

Station WAGA, located in Atlanta, Ga., is evidently the station 
to which you refer in your second paragraph as a seventh radio 
license. In its latest return, dated January 18, 1938, under Broad- 
cast Division Order No. 2, this station appears to have outstanding 
250 shares of common stock, of which Norman K. Winston owns 
148, Harold A. Lafount 1, Sanford H. Cohen, 1, and the Atlanta 
Journal 100. The fact that Lafount owns 1 share and that Win- 
ston, whom I am informed is associated with Bulova in some 


housing business project, owns 148, might indicate Bulova inter-. 


est. I do not know who Cohen is, and the record of the stock- 
holders of the Atlanta Journal would not on its face indicate that 
Bulova is a stockholder or interested therein. 

In reply to paragraph 3 of your letter, the memorandum of the 
general counsel to me states, “Prior to the last year or so the 
Commission did not require applicants for local stations to be 
residents of the area nor did it require proposed transferees of 
control of local stations or assignees of licenses for local stations 
to be local residents. You (meaning me) will recall that in the 
case of Pottsville Broadcasting Co. one of the main reasons for 
denying the application was the fact that the principal stock- 
holder, Mr. Drayton, was a resident of Washington, D. C., and not 
interested in or familiar with the needs of Pottsville, Pa. The 
case is on appeal before the Court of Appeals and has been argued 
but no decision has yet been rendered.” 

Generally speaking, I would say that the policy of the Com- 
mission as to residence of applicants is an element but not neces- 
sarily the controlling factor in determining whether or not an 
application should be granted. 

As to paragraph 4 of your letter in regard to station WNEW, 
according to returns filed under order No. 2, Richard F. O’Dea owns 
99 shares; William J. Turner owns 1 share; Arde Bulova owns 1 
share; Milton H. Biow owns 1 share, and WAAM, Inc., owns 98 
shares. There is no record on the return as to who votes the 
stock of WAAM, Inc. This was the basis of the data previously 
furnished to you in the report to me from the law department, 
forwarded to you in my letter of March 18. 

However, on page 3 of an opinion in re station WLWL, dated 
May 1, 1937, the following information appears: “Bulova, the 
buyer, is the owner and/or in control of 80 percent of the stock 
of WBO Broadcasting Corporation which manages station WNEW, 
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Newark, N. J. , and is also the owner and/or in control of 
50 percent of the outstanding stock of WODAAM Corporation, a 
New Jersey corporation, which is the licensee of said station 
WNEW.” Although the order No. 2 returns show Mr. Bulova as 
owning only 1 share of stock, and no mention is made therein as 
to who votes the stock of WAAM, Inc., if it is true that such stock 
is owned and/or in control of Arde Bulova, his interest in the 
station would be approximately 50 percent, but either the share of 
stock owned by Biow or Turner would have to be voted with him 
to give him 50 percent of the control. 

In answer to paragraph 5 of your letter concerning your inquiry 
as to Mr. Lafount's association with Mr. Bulova, in addition to the 
one share of stock that Lafount owns in WAGA, according to the 
information furnished me, he owns common and preferred in 
WNBC, WELI, WCOP, and WORL. All these are stations in which 
Bulova also has an interest, with the exception of WORL. It is 
therefore shown that Mr. Lafount is interested in certain stations 
in which Mr. Bulova is interested. 

You will note that Mr. Lafount does not personally have control 
of any of the stations in which he owns stock, and you will note 
further that the stock owned by him and Mr. Bulova added to- 
gether does not constitute control of station WNBC or station 
WELI. In the first instance, William J. Sanders owns 2,650 out of 
5,000 shares of WNBC, and Mr. Patrick J. Goode owns 2,748 shares 
out of 5,000 shares of WELI. The order No. 2 returns do not 
show that there are any contracts between any minority member 
and the majority stockholder, Mr. Sanders, in station WNBC, 
and they do not show that there are any contracts between any 
minority member and the majority stockholder, Mr. Goode, in 
station WELI, which I think covers paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 of your 
letter. 

As to paragraph 8 of your letter, the law department informs me 
that the records show that the application for transfer of control 
of station WOV to Arde Bulova was filed August 10, 1936. The 
broadcast division (consisting at that time of Prall, Sykes, and 
Case) designated it on October 7, 1936, for a public hearing. The 
action of the broadcast division was reconsidered November 24, 
1936, and the application granted, effective December 15, 1936, so 
that the application was granted without a hearing. 

In reply to your query concerning the Commission’s action on 
this application, I deem it appropriate to state that under the 
Communications Act if the Commission is satisfied from the infor- 
mation before it that the granting of an application would be in 
the public interest, the Commission is empowered by law to grant 
the application without hearing. If, however, the Commission 
is not satisfied from an examination of the application and the 
information and the documents accompanying it that the granting 
thereof would serve public interest, the same is designated for 
hearing, and all interested parties are notified thereof, together 
with the issues upon which the case will be tried. In case of a 
grant without a hearing, any interested party may protest within 
20 days of the effective date of the grant. 

As to the question contained in paragraph 9, I do not remember 
discussing the WOV transfer with a “reputably influential Mem- 
ber of the Congress.” I do not recall discussing the WOV transfer 
before the action taken by the broadcast division with any 
Member of Congress. 

With regard to paragraph 10 of your letter, the call letters of 
former radio license WLWL were changed, effective June 17, 1937, 
to WBIL. Concerning deletion of station WBIL, the law depart-. 
ment informs me that the records of the Commission show that 
there are two applications pending and undecided: 

(1) WOV B1-—P-2075 to change from 1130 kilocycles to 1100 kilo- 
cycles, install new transmitter and vertical antenna, increase power 
from 1 kilowatt to 5 kilowatts, change hours from day to unlimited, 
move transmitter from Belleville Turnpike, Kearney, N. J., con- 
tingent upon granting of WPG's application for 1130 kilocycles. 

(2) WPG BI-P-2076 to change from 1100 kilocycles to 1130 
kilocycles, hours from specified to unlimited, move transmitter, 
install directional antenna day and night, and move from Atlantic 
City to near Conoverville, N. J., contingent upon granting of 
WOV's application for change of frequency. 

WOV is a wholly owned Bulova station. He owns 766 shares 
of stock out of 766, or all. WPG is licensed to city of Atlantic 
City. If these two applications are granted WBIL consents to go 
off the air, as retaining its frequency would prevent the granting 
of either of the two above applications. 

As to paragraph 11, in regard to the fact that all the above- 
referred-to applications were granted without public hearings, 
and that I was recorded as voting favorably in each case, may I 
invite your attention to the fact that my associates on the broad- 
cast division also voted favorably, except in the case of the transfer 
of license of WOV to Arde Bulova, in which case Judge Sykes 
voted against. In all cases where grants are made without public 
hearing, it is subject to protest by parties having an interest 
therein. As to the duties of the Commission in regard to hear- 
ing, your attention is invited to section 309 (a) of the act. 

As to paragraph 12, in regard to the details as to the Atlanta, 
Ga., station, the law department informs me that this station 
has call letters WAGA (formerly WTFI). This station was orig- 
inally located at Toccoa Falls, Ga., and was moved to Athens, Ga., 
under permit granted September 18, 1931. It was moved from 
Athens to Atlanta under permit granted July 2, 1936, by the then 
broadcast division. 

On page 11 of Minute No. 386 of the Broadcast division of July 
2, 1936 (the official record), will be found that this move from 
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Athens to Atlanta, applied for by the Liberty Broadcasting Co., 
licensees of WTFI, was granted by the broadcast division, Com- 
missioner Case dissenting. However, in the application for re- 
hearing the full Commission, Commissioner Stewart wrote an 
opinion, dissenting in part (copy of which I am enclosing as 
exhibit A). A complete statement of the history of this sta- 
on as furnished me by the law department is attached as ex- 
ibit B. 

I trust that this information, based upon a further examination 
of the records by the law department, as submitted to me, will 
clarify any ambiguities which might. have appeared in its first 


NORMAN S. CASE, 


Commissioner. 
EXHIBIT A 
BEFORE THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


In the matter of Liberty Broadcasting Co., Athens, Ga., for con- 
struction permit. Docket No. 3282. In the matter of L. & S, 
Broadcasting. Co., Atlanta, Ga., for construction permit, Docket 
No. 3119. On petitions for rehearing filed by the Georgia School 
of Technology and the L. & S. Broadcasting Co, 

Commissioner Stewart (dissenting in part): 

The present opinion deals with two applications which were 
heard separately before examiners, but consolidated for oral argu- 
ment before, and dealt with in a single opinion by, the broadcast 
division. The application of the Liberty Broadcasting Co. is for 
authority to move station WTFI from Athens, Ga., to Atlanta. 
That of the L. & S. Broad Co. is for a construction permit 
for a new station in Atlanta, Ga. to operate on 1210 kilocycles, 
daytime, with 100 watts er. The broadcast division granted 
the application of the Liberty Broadcasting Co. and denied that 
of the L. & S. Broadcasting Co. 

The School of Technology (licensee of station WGST, 
Atlanta) filed a petition asking the full Commission to grant a 
rehearing on the application of the Liberty Broadcasting Co. 
The L. & S. Broadcasting Co. filed a similar petition for a rehear- 
ing on its application as well as on that of the Liberty Broadcast- 
ing . Both petitions were denied by the Commission. As I 
believe a rehearing should be granted as to the Liberty Broadcast- 
ing Co. but denied as to the L. & S. Broadcasting Co., I shall state 
my reasons separately with respect to each of the applications. 


LIBERTY BROADCASTING CO. 


On April 22, 1935, Norman K. Winston contracted to pur- 
chase all the outstanding stock of the Liberty Broadcasting Co., 
operators of broadcasting station WTFI, Athens, Ga. On June 
4, 1935, the broadcast division, without a hearing, gave its con- 
sent to the transfer of control to Mr. Winston. On August 15, 
1935, the Liberty Broadcasting Co, applied for permission to trans- 
fer station WTFI from Athens to Atlanta, Ga. There are three 
broadcasting stations in Atlanta at the present time; station WTFI 
is the only station in Athens. 

Mr. Winston paid $20,000 for all the stock of the Liberty Broad- 
casting Co. He testified that he thought the equipment was worth 
about half that amount and the business of the company worth 
the other half. 

To ascertain the value of the equipment of station WTFI com- 
pares in simplicity with the capture of the will-o’-the-wisp. The 
equipment apparently was installed in 1931. It was reported to 
the Commission in June 1932, in connection with the assignment 
of license to the Liberty Broadcasting Co., as paving s present 
value of $26,825 and a replacement cost of $31,700. pers filed 
in support of the application for consent to the transfer of control 
to Mr. Winston, April 22, 1935, gave the original còst of the equip- 
ment as $31,327.65 and the depreciated value as $20,082.80, which 
would seem to indicate that the station was very well withstand- 
ing the assaults of time and obsolescence, Renewal applications 
fix the value of the radio equipment at $8,600 as of December 31, 
1933, December 31, 1934, and April 20, 1936. An added $300 is 
included in the latter two applications for furniture and fixtures. 
Thus the physical assets were reported at $8,900 on December 31, 
1934, at $20,082.80 on April 22, 1935 (in support of the applica- 
tion to transfer control to Mr. Winston) and again at $8,900 on 
April 20, 1936 (after Mr. Winston had acquired control). As all 
statements are under oath, we can take it for granted that the 
physical assets are worth $8,900 or $20,082.80, or perhaps $10,000, 
which Mr. Winston testified that he considered to be the value 
of the equipment. 

Mr. Winston “believed” that the business of the company 
“probably” “seemed” to be worth the other half of the $20,000 
he paid for the stock. The record shows that the company had 
never made a profit. Mr. Winston’s accountant had informed 
him, prior to his purchase of control, that the station was losing 
between $4,000 and $5,000 per year. It is understandable that a 
man might pay a substantial sum of money for a business operat- 
ing at a loss if he thought he could convert the business into 
one making a profit, as Mr. Winston testified that he hoped to 
do with station WTFI. He might make that profit by improving 
— anes at the same location or by moving it to a new 
ocatlon. 
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Having obtained the Commission’s consent to his control of 
the station on June 4, 1935, Mr. Winston filed an application 
dated August 15, 1935, for consent to move the station to Atlanta. 
He had become convinced that he could not make the station 
pay in Athens. It is interesting that Mr. Winston reached this 
conclusion after he had owned the station less than 2% 
months. During that period he had never visited Athens, 
He had teft the station under the same management under which 
it had never made a profit. Knowing the station to be located 
in a city where the business activity centered around the State 
university, he limited his experience to the summer vacation. 
Every reason given by him as leading him to the conclusion that 
the station could not be made to pay in Athens was known, or 
should have been known, to him before he purchased control of 
the station. The circumstances surrounding the entire trans- 
action create a presumption that he bought the station with the 
intention of moving it. 

While the presumption seems almost conclusive, Mr. Winston 
testified that he had not intended to apply for permission to re- 
move the station to Atlanta until a few days prior to the filing 
of the application itself. In this connection it may be noted that 
upon signing the agreement of April 22 for the purchase of 
control, Mr. Winston paid one-third of the purchase price and 
agreed to pay the other two-thirds 6 months later. The agree- 
ment of April 22, however, recited that Mr. Winston might apply 
for permission “to remove station WTFI from its present location.” 
In that event the full purchase price should become “immediately 
due and payable” upon Commission approval of the application. 
Evidently the parties anticipated that Mr. Winston might apply 
for and receive the Commission's consent to the removal of the 
station in less than 6 months from the date upon which he 
agreed to purchase control. 

While Mr. Winston testified that at the time he purchased 
control of the station he did not have in mind its removal to 
Atlanta, we are not informed where he expected to move it. As 
he has never lived in Atlanta and has no business enterprise 
there, it may very well be that it was only one of a number of 
cities he had in mind when he was considering where he could 
best realize his hope for a profit. Of course, it makes no differ- 
ence to the people of Athens, who will lose their only local broad- 
cast service in any case, whether Mr. Winston takes his station 
to Atlanta, to New York, or to Los Angeles. 

Counsel for the Liberty Broadcasting Co, contends that matters 
relating to the transfer of the control of the station to Mr. 
Winston are irrelevant here, as they were adjudicated by the 
broadcast division in approving the transfer of control. I do not 
agree, for I believe it is clear that the application for transfer of 
control and the application for removal of the station are parts of 
a single plan which the Commission can properly consider together 
to determine the real purpose of the entire transaction. 

I have dealt with this matter at such length because it appears 
to me to involve a fundamental principle. Others have bought 
broadcast stations in small towns and moved them to cities where 
they can be more profitably operated, subject always, of course, 
to the approval of the Federal Radio Commission or of the 
broadcast division. Others undoubtedly will seek to do so in the 
future. Possible profits from operation in cities are prima facie 
greater than from operation in small towns. I cannot accept that 
as a controlling factor in the distribution of broadcast facilities 
in the United States. I do not believe that the small community 
should be deprived of service because someone can make more 
money by transferring its broadcast station to a city. Private 
profit is not the measure of public interest. 

Where consent to the removal of a station is sought con- 


temporaneously with, or shortly after, consent to a transfer of 


control, reference to the transaction as the removal of a station is 
a euphemism. The price paid is frequently much greater than 
is warranted by the equipment purchased. That equipment may 
be replaced by new equipment in the new location or modernized 
out of all resemblance to itself. (Mr. Winston expects the cost 
of moving the station to be $15,000, which includes “tearing down 
the present transmitter and rebuilding a modern one.“) The one 
constant is the frequency. However much it may be disguised, 
the transaction approaches so near to the purchase of a frequency 
that the difference is perceptible only to those who prefer to deal 
in skiliful phrasing rather than in essential facts. I believe that 
all such transactions should be assiduously studied by the Com- 
mission, lest by its actions it build up that which the law for- 
bids—a vested interest in a radio frequency. 

I believe the application for rehearing in the matter of the 
Liberty Broadcasting Co. should be granted. 

L. & 8. BROADCASTING CO. 

In my opinion, the broadcast division correctly refused to grant 
a construction permit to the L. & S. Broadcasting Co. However, the 
broadcast division predicated its denial upon its finding that with 
the granting of the application of the Liberty Broadcasting Co. 
there was no need in Atlanta for another broadcast station. My 
inability to concur with the broadcast division in approving the 
removal of station WTFI to Atlanta makes it necessary for me 
separately to state my reasons for supporting the denial of the 
application of the L. & S. Broadcasting Co. In so doing, I express 
no opinion as to whether there is need for any broadcast station 
in Atlanta other than those now there. 
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The L. & S. Broadcasting Co. is a partnership composed of Drs. 
Lake and Sanford, chiropractors, of Atlanta. Drs. Lake and San- 
ford had advertised their services over broadcast stations in At- 
lanta for some 4 years prior to the filing of the present applica- 
tion. To a considerable extent their programs, which were de- 
signed to build up their chiropractice practice, brought them into 
conflict with the public-health authorities of the city and State. 
After carrying the Lake and Sanford programs for a long time, 
station WGST discontinued them on September 1, 1935, stating 
that it desired to conform to the policy of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System with reference to programs of that character. 
Station WJTL (now WATL) took advantage of an optional pro- 
vision in its contract for the programs to discontinue them on 
September 1, 1935. 

If the permit applied for is granted, the doctors state that they 
expect to use the station for programs advertising their profes- 
sional services only 15 minutes per day. This statement, of course, 
is purely a self-serving declaration, has no binding effect, and can 
be disregarded if the application is granted. It was made follow- 
ing the dropping of the chiropractic programs from the existing 
Atlanta stations. The circumstances surrounding the discon- 
tinuance of those as disclosed in the record could have 
left the doctors in no doubt that the character of the programs 
was the reason for the action. 

Applicants stress the fact that their application was filed in 
May 1935, while the programs were not dropped until September 1. 
I attach no significance to that fact. For some weeks prior to 
that date the broadcast division had given publicity to its plan 
to take action against certain medical p With medical 
programs generally under fire, both from the Commission and from 
certain broadcast stations, Drs. Lake and Sanford could hardly 
have been unaware of the precarious position of their own pro- 
grams on stations which they could not control. 

I believe that the station is desired for the primary purpose of 
building up the chiropractic practice of Drs. Lake and Sanford. To 
me that is patent on the record and in the circumstances surround- 
ing the application. Would a grant under those circumstances be 
justified as in the public interest? In answering that question 
it is pertinent to depart from the present application and to 
consider the general experience with reference to the broadcasting 
of medical pri 

Broadcasting has amply demonstrated its ability to sell remedies, 
genuine and quack, as well as nostrums, panaceas, and cure-alls 
to a public eagerly grasping at a hope of relief from physical 
suffering. It has been so successful in this respect that some 
broaticasters have recognized their obligation to protect the public 
from those who desire to make monty to the detriment of public 
health. Others not so farsighted have been brought before the 
Commission to prove that their continued carrying of certain 
medical programs was in the public interest. 

The experience of the Federal Radio Commission with broadcast 
stations owned by doctors was not a happy one. In two of the 
three cases in which licenses were not renewed because of pro- 
gram content the offending stations were used to build up the 
medical practice of the owners in a manner which the Commis- 
sion found contrary to the public interest. The Commission was 
sustained in the courts. 

In view of the history of the use of broadcasting in appealing 
to the natural desire of listeners for relief from physi suffer- 
ing, I believe the Commission has the heavy obligation of most 
carefully scrutinizing any application which would place a broad- 
cast station under the control of persons whose primary business 
or profession is that of offering relief, or gurata Re offer relief, 
from such physical suffering. I do not believe t the record 
shows that the public interest would be served by granting the 
present application. 

The application for rehearing was properly denied. 

NOVEMBER 4, 1936, 


Exursrr B 


LIBERTY BROADCASTING CO., LICENSEE OF STATION WAGA (FORMERLY 
WTFI), ATLANTA, GA. 


Stock history 

September 12, 1934, return executed. 
W. Frank Hipp, president and director 1 
—————— ̃——— . —„— 1 
R. R. Scales, Jr., secretary-treasurer and director 7 
The Liberty Life Insurance Co—ͤ4444„„„6:r 125 


B3-TC-6 approved June 4. 1935, without a hearing. 
November 8, 1935, return executed. 


Relinquished: The above stockholders relinquished all their re- 
spective holdings. 
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Acquired: Norman K. Winston acquired all the stock. 
April 7, 1937, return executed. 
Relinquished: Norman K. Winston, president 26 
Acquired: 
Sanford H. Cohen, secretary-treasurer — 
Harold A. Lafount, vice president 25 
January 18, 1938, return executed. 
Relinquished: 
Harold A. Lafount, vice president 24 
Norman K. Winston, president 76 
Acquired: The Atlanta Journal— 100 
Present stockholders: 
Norman K, Winston, president.................-...--.-.- 148 
Harold A. Lafount, vice president 1 
Sanford H. Cohen, secretary-treasurer 1 
The Atlanta Journal 100 
— ˙ AA TNS SSI, LORIE DR EL aT 250 


HISTORY OF STATION WAGA 
(Formerly Station WTFI) 


Originally licensed to Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa Falls, Ga. 
April 11, 1931: License assigned to Toccoa Falls Broadcasting Co., 


Toccoa Falls, Ga. 
July 8, 1932: License assi; to Liberty Broadcasting Co. 


gned 

C. P. granted September 18, 1931, and license to cover granted 
October 2, 1931, to move station to Athens, Ga. 

O. P. granted July 2, 1936, and license to cover granted Sep- 
tember 7, 1937, to move station to Atlanta, Ga. 

The call letters were changed from WTFI to WAGA to identify 
new location. Station notified of Commission approval of change 
July 27, 1937. 

The following is called to your attention re statement “con- 
trolled by persons not residents.“ 

Examiner's Report No. I-195 heard November 1, 1935: “The sole 
stockholder is a resident of the city of New York where he is 
engaged in the real estate business. He has never resided in the 
city of Atlanta, but did visit there prior to his purchase of the 
stock of the applicant corporation. He was last in Athens about 
the time of the World War.” (This refers to Norman K, Winston 
who is still the controlling stockholder.) 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Patrick, indefinitely, on account of important 
business, 

To Mr. Pearson, for 4 days, on account of death in family. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that business in order on Calendar Wednesday may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 3735. An act to amend section 5d of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, to authorize loans to 
public agencies, to provide credit facilities for business en- 
terprises and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
36 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, April 12, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
There will be a meeting of the full open Committee, Naval 
Affairs, at 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 12, 1938; continuation of 
consideration of H. R. 9315, to regulate the distribution, 
promotion, and retirement of officers of the line of the Navy, 
and for other purposes. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce at 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 12, 1938. 
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Business to be considered: Hearing on H. R. 9047—control 
of venereal diseases, and other kindred bills. 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 

Set forth below are dates, times of meetings, subjects of 
hearings, and parties to be heard with respect to a number 
of hearings scheduled before the Flood Control Committee: 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Tuesday, April 12, 1938, at 10 a.m. Local representatives 
of the Arkansas River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Wednesday, April 13, 1938, at 10 a.m. Local representa- 
tives of the White River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Thursday, April 14, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representa- 
tives of the Missouri River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Friday, April 15, 1938, at 10 a.m. Local representatives of 
the lower Mississippi River and other tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Saturday, April 16, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representa- 
tives of the lower Mississippi River and other tributaries 
will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Monday, April 18, 1938, at 10 a. m. Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress will be heard. 

COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries will 
hold hearings at 10 a. m. in room 219, House Office Build- 
ing, on the following bills on the dates indicated: 

Tuesday, April 12, 1938: 

H.R.6797. To provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of one or more fish-cultural stations in 
each of the States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

H. R. 8956. To provide for the conservation of the fishery 
resources of the Columbia River; establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho, and for the conduct of necessary investi- 
gations, surveys, stream improvements, and stocking opera- 
tions for these purposes. 

S. 2307. To provide for the conservation of the fishery 
resources of the Columbia River; establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho, and for the conduct of necessary investi- 
gations, surveys, stream improvements, and stocking opera- 
tions for these purposes. 

Thursday, April 14, 1938: 

H. R. 8533. To amend section 4370 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 46, sec. 316). 

Tuesday, April 19, 1938: 

H. R. 5629. To exempt motorboats less than 21 feet in 
length not carrying passengers for hire from the act of June 
9. 1910, regulating the equipment of motorboats. 

H. R. 7089. To require examinations for issuance of motor- 
boat operator’s license. 

H. R. 8839. To amend laws for preventing collisions of ves- 
sels, to regulate equipment of motorboats on the navigable 
waters of the United States, to regulate inspection and man- 
ning of certain motorboats which are not used exclusively 
for pleasure and those which are not engaged exclusively 
in the fisheries on inland waters of the United States and 
for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1227. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, to remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1938, amounting to $1,440,000, for 
the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture (H. Doc. No. 
584); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1228. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
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dated March 25, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary examination of 
Goose Creek, Tex., deep-water channel and port, authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved August 26, 1937; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

1229. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated March 24, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary examination of 
Rondout Harbor, N. Y., authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved August 26, 1937; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1230. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated March 25, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary examination of Glad- 
stone Harbor, Mich., authorized by the River and Harbor Act 
approved August 26, 1937; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

1231. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 24, 1938, submitting a report, together with accom- 
panying papers, on a preliminary examination of Sonoma 
Creek, Calif., authorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved August 26, 1937; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

1232. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 25, 1938, submitting a report, together with accom- 
panying papers, on a preliminary examination of Smuggler’s 
Cove (Short Sands Beach), Oreg., authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved August 26, 1937; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XII, 

Mr. DOCKWEILER: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 
10216. A bill making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
2128). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. CROSSER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 988. An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce a Foreign Com- 
merce Service of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1927, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2129). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XII, 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2487. A bill 
for the relief of Thomas J. Allen, Jr.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2107). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RYAN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3747. A bill for 
the relief of George O. Wills; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2108). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 6186. A bill for the relief of Moses Red Bird; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2109). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6710. A bill 
for the relief of Mrs. Nicholas Hebert; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2110). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 6842. A bill for the relief of Frank M. Schmitt, An- 
tonio Salas, Victoria Griego, and Victor Coco; with amend- 
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ment (Rept. No. 2111). 
Whole House. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7012. A bill 
for the relief of J. Anse Little; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2112). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Committee on Claims. H. R. 17344. 
A bill for the relief of Eddie Walker; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2113). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
7761. A bill for the relief of Sibbold Smith; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2114). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 7960. A bill for the relief of Wilma Artopoeus; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2115). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RYAN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8380. A bill 
for the relief of Glenn R. Martin; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2116). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8423. A bill 
for the relief of Frank W. Lohn; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2117). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EBERHARTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8424. 
A bill for the relief of John F. and Ethel M. Dailey, of 
Everett, N. J.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2118). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
8480. A bill for the relief of Lt. Comdr. James T. Mathews; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2119). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RYAN: Committee on Claims. H.R. 8515. A bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act for the relief of Harry Bryan 
and Alda Duffield Mullins, and others”; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2120). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 9034. A bill for the relief of Katherin Patterson; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2121). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
9130. A bill for the relief of Marshall Carver; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2122). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT: Committee on Claims. 
S. 593. An act for the relief of Emily Hyer LaVergne, 
executrix of the estate of W. K. Hyer; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2123). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. S. 
2655. An act for the relief of Lt. T. L. Bartlett; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2124). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Claims. S. 2739. An act for 
the relief of Virgil D. Alden and others; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2125). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Claims. S. 3056. An act for 
the relief of Dorothy Anne Walker, a minor; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2126). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. S. 3147. An act for 

“the relief of Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Felsenthal, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sam Friedlander, and Mrs. Gus Levy; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2127). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Referred to the Committee of the 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE - 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on Claims 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10035) to amend the act approved June 13, 1934, conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims of the United States 
to hear, consider, and render judgment on certain claims of 
George A. Carden and Anderson T. Herd against the United 
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States, and the same was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 10217) to provide for the 
competitive selection, subject to the approval of Congress, of 
the design for the Thomas Jefferson Memorial; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10218) to 
provide adequate payments to enlisted men of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 10219) to provide for 
the creation of a corporation to be known as United States 
Railway Service; to provide for the possession, control, op- 
eration, and ownership of certain property of carriers by the 
United States Railway Service; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 10220) to assist and pro- 
mote elementary and secondary education conducted in and 
by the several States and Territories, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mrs. HONEYMAN: A bill (H. R. 10221) to authorize 
the acquisition of lands on the Columbia River as a site 
for a combined destroyer, submarine, and naval air base, 
and to authorize the construction of a combined destroyer, 
submarine, and naval air base thereon; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PIERCE: A bill (H. R. 10222) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended, by including bent- 
grass seed as a commodity to which orders under such act 
are applicable; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAHON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10223) 
to authorize an appropriation for the purpose of establishing 
a national cemetery at Greenville, S. C.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAVERICK: A bill (H. R. 10224) for the investi- 
gation and control of venereal diseases, and to impose ad- 
ditional duties upon the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice in connection therewith; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BERNARD: A bill (H. R. 10225) to amend section 
6 of chapter 64, approved April 24, 1894 (U. S. Stat. L., vol. 
XXVIII, 2d sess., 53d Cong.), being an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction of a steel bridge over the St. Louis 
River, between the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota”; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 10226) to 
protect the Mount Rushmore National Memorial by with- 
drawing certain public land included within the Harney Na- 
tional Forest, S. Dak., from location and entry under the 
mining laws; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10227) to 
amend the Packers and Stockyards Act, as amended by the 
addition of certain sections; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 10228) to provide for the 
registration of lobbyists, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERNARD: A bill (H. R. 10229) authorizing the 
Port Authority of Duluth, Minn., and the Harbor Commis- 
sion of Superior, Wis., to construct a highway bridge across 
the St. Louis River from Rice’s Point in Duluth, Minn., to 
Superior in Wisconsin; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Poreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O’MALLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 646) re- 
questing the President to proclaim November 15 as Steuben 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SECREST: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 647) to 
increase by $15,000 the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for the observance of the anniversary of the adoption of the 
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Ordinance of 1787 and the settlement of the Northwest 
Territory; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CULKIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 648) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to taxes on certain income; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 649) authorizing the issuance of a special stamp com- 
memorating the four hundredth anniversary of the coming 
of the first white man, Fray Marcos de Niza, into the south- 
western part of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CROWE: A bill (H. R. 10230) granting a pension 
to Charity Cooper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 10231) granting an increase 
of pension to Estella Sheley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 10232) for the relief of Alexan- 
der W. Grinsel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana: A bill (H. R. 10233) for 
the relief of William Boyer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 10234) 
for the relief of Robert Stockman; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. O’TOOLE: A bill (H. R. 10235) for the relief of 
Antonio Di Mieri; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 10236) to 
provide for the determination of the right of John H. 
Lawrence to an annuity on account of total disability under 
the civil-service retirement laws; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. THOMASON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10237) for the 
relief of Martin N. Lettunich; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4790. By Mr. BARRY: Resolution of the Elmhurst Heights 
Taxpayers’ Association, Winfield, Long Island, N. Y., en- 
dorsing Congressman Barry’s bills to give relief to the owners 
of homes mortgaged to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

4791. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the International Arti- 


ficial Limb Co., opposing the manufacture of artificial limbs 


by the United States Government shops; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

4792. Also, petition of the American Legion, Bronx County, 
opposing the Coffee-Pepper bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 

4793. By Mr. HOUSTON: Petition of 200 businessmen and 
others of Augusta, Kans., urging the passage of House bill 
4199, known as the General Welfare Act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

4794. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Memorial of H. C. 
Ireland, of Teague, Tex., favoring House bills 190, 2690, 
9224, and 9946; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

4795. Also, petition of the Navarro County Agricultural 
Association, R. P. Garrett, secretary, Corsicana, Tex., urg- 
ing legislation to impose processing tax to enable cotton 
farmers to receive parity prices for 1938 crop; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

4796. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the United Limb & 
Brace Co., New York City, concerning the manufacture of 
artificial limbs by the Government; to the Committee on 
Labor. 
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4797. Also, petition of the International Artificial Limb 
Co., New York City, concerning the manufacture of artificial 
limbs by the Government; to the Committee on Labor. 

4798. Also, petition of the John N. Eschen Co., Inc., arti- 
ficial limbs, New York City, concerning the manufacture of 
artificial limbs by the Government; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

4799. Also, petition of the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees, Buffalo Local No. 103, 
Buffalo, N. Y., concerning the May bill (H. R. 9604); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

4800. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, with reference to Federal licensing of 
business enterprises; to the Committee on Patents. 

4801. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, concerning the national defense, by the 
enlargement of the United States Navy and otherwise im- 
prove the national defense; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

4802. By Mr. LAMNECK: Petition submitted by Murray D. 
Lincoln, secretary, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and adopted by the Burley Tobacco Growers at 
their meeting at Louisville, Ky., urging the House to concur 
in the Senate bill, passed March 11, providing for a refer- 
endum for Burley quotas for the 1938 crop; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

4803. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the supervisors’ 
council of the Works Progress Administration adult educa- 
tion program of the Board of Education of New York City, 
that the members of the supervisors council unanimously 
urge that there be no curtailment or cessation of work which 
is contemplated; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4804. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Employees, Buffalo 
Local, No. 103, Buffalo, N. Y., concerning the May bill (H. R. 
9604) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4805. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, New York City, concerning improve- 
ment of our national defense; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

4806. Also, petition of the International Artificial Limb 
Co., New York City, concerning the manufacture of artificial 
limbs by the Government; to the Committee on Labor. 

4807. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, New York City, concerning the Federal 
licensing bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4808. Also, petition of the United Limb & Brace Co., 
New York City, concerning the manufacture of artificial 
limbs by the Government; to the Committee on Labor. 

4809. By Mr. SHANLEY: Petition of Harry Fraser, of 
West Haven, Conn., regarding the anti-American activities 
of the German-American people in the German Bund camps 
in America; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

4810. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of the Ladies Catholic 
Benevolent Association, Massena, N. Y., urging congressional 
action toward eliminating low, mean, cruel, vulgar, and ob- 
scene literature; to the Committee on Education. 

4811. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of citizens of Clarke 
and Wayne Counties, Iowa, urging favorable action on 
House bill 4797, which provides assistance for adult crippled 
persons unable to support themselves; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, APRIL 12, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, we come to Thee with gratitude in 
our hearts and words of praise upon our lips. We thank 
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Thee for the light of another day and for the blessings it 
brings from Thee. We pray that our energies may be used 
in giving happiness and in doing good; be Thou our beacon 
light and our anchor in every time of need. Nothing can 
lessen the value and the dignity of our station so long as 
brotherhood, the religion of love and devotion endure. As 
we approach Calvary, with its solemn shadow, we pray that 
the babble of selfishness and self-interest may be clipped 
away, and God forbid that we should glory save in its cross. 
O Heavenly Father, enable us to be brave and of good cheer. 
Teach us that home is made dear and precious by its mem- 
ories and the inspirations of its fireside. Our President, our 
Speaker, the leaders, together with all the Members of the 
Congress, spare not the richest blessings of Thy holy hand 
upon them, Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter I received from the United Government Em- 
ployees, Inc., on April 4, in reference to my speech before 
their organization on Sunday, April 3. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a radio address by Robert Allen Griffin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on today, after the disposition of the business on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day, I may be permitted to address the House for 
30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


THE SPEAKER’S BIRTHDAY 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Today is the birthday of the distin- 
guished and well-beloved Speaker of this House. [Applause, 
the Members rising.] The House and the country are to be 
congratulated that his life has been spared until he has 
reached the high position of usefulness and service to his 
country which he has now attained. Serving under many 
Speakers, all of them outstanding characters and men of 
ability, none of them surpass and few equal in fairness, in 
desire for service, or in ability the present occupant of the 
chair. 

Mr. Speaker, you should be proud of the full, grand, and 
useful life you have lived. Long may you live, and many 
happy returns of this day. (Applause, the Members rising.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

LXXXII— 334 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this is somewhat of a surprise 
to me, but I am very pleased to extend my happiest felicita- 
tions to my personal friend the distinguished presiding 
officer of this House and wish him not only a most happy 
birthday but many of them. The position of Speaker is a 
great one. I believe it is one of the most important positions 
in the entire Federal Government, and one that commands 
the respect of the American people. No man carries a greater 
burden than the Speaker of the House. The present occu- 
pant of the chair has in every way measured up to the high 
standard former Speakers have set, and he has proved him- 
self worthy of the confidence the House has placed in him. 
I am very pleased, on behalf of the minority and myself, to 
add my congratulations and wish him many happy returns 
of the day. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The present occupant of the chair would 
feel that he would appear unappreciative of the very cordial 
and complimentary things that have been said about him and 
his services by the gentleman from Texas and the gentleman 
from New York if he failed to express his very great and 
heartfelt appreciation of those generous sentiments. I should 
be deeply gratified if I could find it in my heart to believe 
that I had a tithe of the excellent qualities that have been 
attributed to me by my friends. The only thing I somehow 
cannot fail to resent is that these birthdays of mine are 
becoming so recurrent, and, apparently, with the passage of 
so little time, but, of course, no man can control the running 
of the sands of time in the hourglass of our fate and our 
destiny. 

Although I realize, of course, that I will go down in the 
annals of our parliamentary history as a rather obscure char- 
acter, it so happens that I take some gratification from the 
fact that I am sandwiched in, as far as birthdays are con- 
cerned, with some really great Americans. Yesterday was 
the seventy-sixth anniversary of Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States [applause], a man 
who by his loyal and distinguished public service in many 
positions of responsibility has reflected great credit upon him- 
self, upon his character, upon his country, and particularly 
upon the judiciary of the United States. 

Today happens to be the birthday anniversary of Henry 
Clay, of Kentucky [applause], who constituted one of the 
great triumvirate of orators and statesmen of 100 years ago. 

Tomorrow, as you all know, we will celebrate the anniver- 
sary of that man who, in my modest opinion, was the greatest 
political philosopher of modern times, Thomas Jefferson. 
[Applause.] 

Excuse me for rambling along just a little. I do not get a 
chance to speak often [laughter], and then sometimes I 
probably ought not to speak. 

It also happens that I was born on the anniversary of a 
day of some significance in the history of our country, for 
it was on the 12th day of April 1861 that the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter in South Carolina occurred, which started a 
little unpleasantness in this country that lasted for quite 
a period of time. 

I do not know whether or not there is anything in the 
influences of the stars and of the planets upon the fate and 
destinies of men and nations, but Aries the Ram, a bellig- 
erent quadruped, is the figure in the zodiac for April, and 
by some strange coincidence, although April is a month of 
peace and beauty and blossom and perfume and amity, it so 
happens that, without exception, every great war in which 
the United States of America has ever engaged started in 
the month of April. Then, to add to all this, in the month 
of April we had to bring up a reorganization bill. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Please allow me to thank you, my friends, for this mani- 
festation of your courtesy and your esteem and your regard. 
You have been extremely forbearant with all my infirmities. 
I want you to know I love you all and appreciate the cordial 
sentiments that have been expressed with reference to my 
birthday. (Applause, the Members rising.] 
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THE REVENUE BILL, 1938 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 9682, the 
revenue bill, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendments, and request a conference with the Senate. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I only do this to make an observation. 

I believe we have an opportunity in this bill to do some- 
thing that will restore confidence in business in this coun- 
try, and if I had my way I would today accept the Senate 
bill without the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i,” 
and let the country know what the tax bill is going to be. 

I hope when this bill goes to conference we will not have 
a long drawn out battle as to whether or not we are to re- 
tain the section pertaining to the undistributed-profits tax 
or whether we are to have the tax that the Senate put in the 
bill. Isay in all sincerity, and I hope the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means will listen to 
what I have to say because I believe the business interests 
of this country are absolutely opposed to the undistributed- 
profits tax, not because it is going to levy a high tax on 
them, but they have the fear that we may use that principle 
and raise the rates and change the schedules, and they are 
simply afraid of it. I hope we shall make no determined 
effort to restore that section of the tax bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question for information? 

Mr. LAMNECK. If I have the floor I shall be pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. MAPES. I have seen the criticism of the Senate bill 
that it levies a higher tax and imposes more of a tax burden 
upon the small corporations than the House bill. What does 
the gentleman say about that criticism? 

Mr. LAMNECK, As I understand the Senate bill, all cor- 
porations that earn less than $2,300 would pay no tax. 

Mr. MAPES. Without going into the details, what is 
there to this general criticism of the Senate bill? 

Mr. LAMNECK. I cannot see that any such criticism is 
justified. Some corporations, of course, will pay a little 
higher tax, while other corporations will not pay any tax, 
and a great many of the small corporations will pay less 
taxes under the Senate bill than under the House bill, but 
so far as I can see, I believe business generally would ac- 
cept that bill and be well satisfied with it, and it seems to 
me the least the House can do would be to agree to that 
particular section of the Senate bill and allow us to let 
industry know what the real tax is going to be. 

This is all I have to say, Mr. Speaker, I am not going to 
object to the request. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wonder if the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means would answer the question that I have just 
propounded a little more definitely. Does the Senate bill 
levy a higher tax on corporations whose earnings are less 
than $25,000 than the House bill? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. As to some of them it does and with 
respect to others it does not. y 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. For corporations with net incomes 
of less than $6,500 the Senate bill has a lesser tax, while 
between $6,500 and $25,000 of net income there is a larger 
tax. When you get to the $25,000 line the added tax under 
the Senate bill is $975. The corporate taxes, as I understand 
it, under the Senate bill will bring in some eighty-nine 
million more of dollars than the corporate taxes in the 
House provisions. 

Mr. MAPES. Then, as I understand it, the criticism to 
which I have referred would apply to corporations that have 
an income between $6,500 and $25,000, but it would not apply 
to those that have an income of less than $6,500. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. That is correct. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, further reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to call the attention of 
the chairman to the fact that during the consideration of 
this revenue bill in the House there was considerable con- 
troversy about a tax on imported pork and pork products, 
and the House voted upon that question. 

I am informed that the other body also voted upon it. I 
am wondering whether or not the House will be given an 
opportunity to vote on that amendment again. Will the 
conferees bring the bill back in such shape that the parlia- 
mentary situation will be that we may get another vote on 
that extremely controversial question? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I do not think that I can tell about 
that until we go into conference. 

Mr, THOMPSON of Illinois. Naturally I am hopeful that 
the conferees to be appointed to act on the part of the 
House will insist on the House amendment, inasmuch as 
there was a direct roll-call vote upon it. I have seen no 
intimation that the Members of the House have changed 
their position regarding that particular tax, because agri- 
culture needs the assistance contemplated therein. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. We necessarily want to have a free 
conference, and I am sure the conferees on the part of the 
House will approach the matter in good faith. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. I hope the gentleman will 
bring it in in such shape that we can get a separate vote on 
that particular item. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. . 

Mr. DOWELL. What about the Borah amendment? Will 
the House get an opportunity to vote on that amendment? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I could not tell about that. I could 
not give the gentleman any information on that subject at 
this time. I do not know what we will do. There are many 
amendments in the Senate bill, 239, I understand, 25 or 
30 of which were adopted without any consideration by the 
Committee on Finance. Yet the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LAMNECK] thinks that we should blindly disregard the action 
of the House in the consideration of the bill, and the study 
of the bill by the Committee on Ways and Means and 
blindly accept what the Senate has done. I do not think we 
should approach it in that way. The gentleman seems to 
have very little confidence in what the House has done, or 
in what his own committee has done, and accepts blindly 
what the Senate has done as to the 239 amendments, 25 of 
which were put on without any consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Such is not my conception of the duty 
of the conferees. We will approach the question with open 
minds for the purpose of doing what is right. - 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I hope the Members of 
the House on both sides will not press the conferees at this 
time to express any opinions as to what is likely to occur in 
conference. It seems to me that conferees are appointed for 
the purpose of having a free and open discussion of the 
points of difference between the two bodies, and to have 
Members make such requests as have been made, or attempt 
to get advance information from the conferees, does not 
strike me as favorably inclining toward an open and free 
discussion of the questions involved. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
yield, I could not hear what the chairman of the committee 
said; but I take it, knowing the gentleman, that he meant 
to tell us that he would bring the conference report back to 
the House in such a way that the House would be permitted 
to vote on all controversial matters. That was it, was it not? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Oh, I did not say that. The gentle- 
man is like myself. He does not hear any too well. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. DOUGH- 
ton, Mr. CULLEN, Mr. Frep M. Vuyson, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
TREADWAY, and Mr. CROWTHER. 


1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record and to include therein 
a radio address delivered by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE CUSTOMS FIELD SERVICE (H. DOC. NO. 586) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith, without my approval, H. R. 7948, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, entitled “An act providing for the 
promotion of employees in the Customs Field Service.” 

Section 1 of the bill establishing automatic promotions to 
the maximum of the grade is fundamentally objectionable 
for the following reasons: 

1. It runs counter to the basic principle of section 7 of 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, which provides 
that “increases in compensation shall be allowed upon the 
attainment and maintenance of the appropriate efficiency 
ratings, to the higher rate within the salary range of the 
grade”; 

2. It is in conflict with the provision in all the depart- 
mental appropriation acts for the current fiscal year and in 
all the departmental appropriation bills for the next fiscal 
year which requires (with minor exceptions) that the average 
of the salaries of the total number of persons under any 
grade in any bureau, office, or other appropriation unit shall 
not, at any time, exceed the average of the compensation 
rates specified for the grade to which positions have been 
allocated under the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

Section 1 of this bill would thus give preferential treat- 
ment by providing automatic promotions to the top of the 
grade for approximately 7,500 employees who are performing 
a character of duties similar to those performed by large 
numbers of employees in other departments whose promo- 
tions are controlled by the provisions of the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, and by the average provision in the 
respective appropriation acts. 

For these reasons I do not feel that I would be justified 
in approving this bill. 


Tue WHITE House, April 12, 1938. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the President will be 
spread at large upon the Journal. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill and the 
message be referred to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PETER SIETSMA (H. DOC. NO, 587) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, House bill 5603, 
entitled “An act for the relief of Peter Sietsma.” 

The bill proposes to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay to Peter Sietsma of Monon, Ind., the 
sum of $39.50 in satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for personal injuries sustained by members of his 
family, and damage to his automobile resulting from the act 
of an enrollee of the Civilian Conservation Corps in throwing 
an empty whisky bottle through the windshield. 


D. ROOSEVELT. 
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The records show that on December 1, 1935, Peter Sietsma 
was driving an automobile near Monon, Ind., with his wife 
and three children as passengers. They encountered three 
enrollees of the Civilian Conservation Corps, who were ab- 
sent from a nearby camp without leave. One of the en- 
rollees threw an empty whisky bottle, which struck and broke 
the windshield of the claimant’s automobile and caused per- 
sonal injuries to the occupants of the vehicle. Thereafter 
the enrollees were tried and convicted in a local court and 
dismissed from the Civilian Conservation Corps. The sum 
of $39.50 represents the amount of the medical expenses in- 
curred by Mr. Sietsma, and the cost of replacing the wind- 
shield. 

It will be observed that at the time of the unfortunate oc- 
currence, the enrollees were absent from camp without leave 
and were not acting within the scope of their employment. 
Even if the United States were subject to suit, it would hardly 
be liable for damages under the circumstances involved in 
this claim. 

The fact that the person causing the injury happened to be 
a Government employee, does not of itself, create any moral 
obligation on the part of the Government, if, as was the fact 
in this instance, the damages were brought about by a wanton 
act committed by him away from Government premises and 
when he was not performing any official function. 

While the amount involved in this claim is small, any ac- 
tion taken thereon may form an important precedent for 
the disposition of similar claims which may perhaps involve 
larger sums of money. 

It is to be greatly regretted that the claimant was injured 
as the result of a wanton act of an enrollee of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Nevertheless, in view of the foregoing 
circumstances, I am constrained to withhold my approval of 
this measure. 

FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, April 12, 1938. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the President will be 
spread at large upon the Journal. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the message 
and the bill be referred to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CHAIN~STORE LEGISLATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and. to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

COLLIER'S EDITORIAL AGAINST FEDERAL CHAIN-STORE TAX 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Collier’s Magazine of April 9, 
1938, contained an editorial which was critical of H. R. 9464, 
a bill providing for a Federal tax on chain stores, which is 
sponsored by 75 Members of the House of Representatives, 
including myself, from 33 States. 

In the editorial it was stated: 

Evidently they think there are votes in the bill. 

Consumers seem to be politically negligible. 

Ten years ago a car buyer paid $2 for as much horsepower as. he 
now gets for $1. Comfort, safety, 8 and beauty have been 
3 enhanced by large corporations. Large-scale enterprise 

Generally speaking, electric rates have been cut in half during the 
last 25 years. Perhaps they should have been cut lower still. How- 
C ae 8 
en 


EDITORIAL COMMENDS KIND OF BUSINESS WE ARE STRIVING TO PRESERVE 


Let us analyze this editorial. How can consumers be po- 
litically negligible when all voters are consumers? How can 
we think there are votes in the bill if we cannot show it is in 
the interest of the general welfare of the people. I grant 
that the motor industry has made great progress. The writer 
of the editorial overlooked one fact which I shall call to his 
attention, Retail distribution in the motorcar industry is 
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made through independent businessmen whose money is kept 
at home and who help to build the community in which they 
live. We are indebted to Collier’s for making it so opportune 
for us to point out this great example of the value of inde- 
pendent retail business which we are endeavoring to preserve. 
POWER RATES FORCED DOWN 

Now, about the electric rates. Did the companies them- 
selves voluntarily lower these rates? Collier's indicates that 
they did. Such is not the fact. They were lowered after 
the people had placed them under public-utility commissions 
charged with the duty of protecting the public against un- 
reasonable and extortionate charges. 

NO ONE TO PROTECT PUBLIC AGAINST ROBBERY PRICES IN RETAIL 

DISTRIBUTIONS 

I am afraid Collier’s has overlooked another important 
point. If a few companies obtain control of retail distribution 
like they did public utilities, there will be no commissions to 
protect the people against robbery prices. Then the people 
will say private monopoly is indefensible and demand Gov- 
ernment ownership. So the fight we are making today is 
against eventual Government ownership and in favor of 
private property and the profit system. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, reported the bill (H. R. 10238, Rept. No. 2130) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
and for the Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, which was read 
a first and second time, and, together with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on the bill. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 10216) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 10216, the legislative ap- 
propriation bill, 1939, with Mr. Dempsry in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For mileage of Representatives, the Delegate from Hawaii, and 
the Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, and for mses of 


expe: 
the Delegate from Alaska, $342,000, of which amount $171,000 shall 
be available immediately for the third session of the Seventy-fifth 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SAUTHOFF: On page 12, in line 3, 
change the period to a semicolon and add the following: “Provided, 
That no Representative, Delegate, or Commissioner shall receive 
more than the actual cost of traveling.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that there 
is not much justification for Members receiving 20 cents a 
mile, 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Chairman, & point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. As I recall, the mileage situation is 
fixed by statute. This amendment makes an attempt to 
change the statute law on the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order comes too late; the 
gentleman from Wisconsin was recognized and had started 
his argument. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin will proceed. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. The fact remains that with modern 
methods of transportation, either by train, plane, bus, or our 
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in two respects. 
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own cars, if we come in our own cars, there is no reason why 
the old principle that gave 20 cents a mile should any longer 
be in use. Personally, I feel that the thing that ought to be 
done is to give the Members actual mileage costs. Their 
secretaries or office force should also be given actual mile- 
age transportation costs. I feel that this would be a much 
fairer method than the one now being used, and it is for this 
reason that I have offered this amendment. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Do I understand that the gentleman’s 
amendment means simply to pay actual expenses of one 
round trip home? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. What about the case of the Member who has 
to make two or three trips during the session? As I have 
always understood the mileage proposition, it was simply to 
take care of the necessary trips that a man had to make back 
and forth between his district and Washington. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I understand that. I still feel, how- 
ever, that my amendment presents the method that ought 
to apply. If the gentleman feels that the 20 cents a mile 
should be used because we make other trips, then I say let 
us be honest about it and put in bills to take care of what- 
ever other trips we take and have them audited by the Claims 
Committee, just like any other expense account. 

Mr. SNELL. I think that part of it would be all right. 
This does. not affect me because I do not draw very much 
mileage, but I want to be fair in the whole proposition. Was 
not this mileage allowance supposed to cover the cost of 
transporting a man’s family to Washington and back—that 
it was all to come under this general proposition? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. The voters, of course, did not elect the 
man’s family; they elected him to represent them. 

Mr, SNELL. I will agree about all that; but, in actual 
fairness to these Members who come from long distances, I 
cannot see anything that is unfair in their receiving this 
amount for transporting themselves and their families to 
Washington and back. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not only opposed to the amendment 
but I am opposed to the entire item. I know, however, that 
it is not subject to a point of order, for there is authority of 
law for the appropriation. I honestly feel it is a mistake to 
appropriate mileage for this session of Congress with the 
Treasury in its present condition. This will not appeal to 
the general public nor the taxpayers, who must pay the bill. 
Members insist there is justification for the appropriation. 
It is true many Members of Congress are required to pay 
more than they receive in mileage for travel. The cost of 
removing their families back and forth exceeds the amount 
received, and then again many Members are required to pro- 
vide transportation for their office force. Despite this, Mem- 
bers of Congress are going to be criticized, as they were in 
the special session. As far as the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin is concerned, it does not state one trip, 
but it reads “actual expenses.“ For instance, a gentleman 
from New Jersey rose yesterday and said that while the 
mileage allowance he received was $58, his records showed 
that he spent $1,700 last year for mileage. Why? Because 
he goes home every week end on business, which he says is to 
discuss his congressional duties with his constituents. As 
the amendment is worded, “actual cost of traveling,” a Mem- 
ber who is now getting $58 for a session of Congress would, 
if he could prove that he went home to transact Government 
business at a cost of $1,700, be entitled to that amount. 

Mr. LUDLOW. The gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Then I will yield to the gentleman to put 
me right, if he can; but if you will read the amendment you 
will be required to agree with me. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I would like to put the gentleman right 
The trips that the gentleman from New 
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Jersey is making back and forth are not at all on the Gov- 
ernment business, and he would probably be representing his 
constituents just as well by staying here in Washington dur- 
ing the session of Congress; but I am not passing judgment 
on that. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman is taking up my time. 
The gentleman from New Jersey said yesterday his trips 
had to do with Government business. I am only accepting 
his word. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. As for the gentleman’s suggestion that 
this would permit payment for every trip that he took, that 
is not true, because there still is the limitation of one trip 
back and forth for one session; that is the law. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is the gentleman’s view. His 
amendment, however, is worded: 

That no Representative, Delegate, or Commissioner shall receive 
more than the actual cost of traveling. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It does not say for 1 trip, for 2 trips, for 
5 trips, or 10 trips. 

It says “actual cost of travel.” If the amendment was 
properly worded to meet the objective of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, I would vote for it, but in its present form it 
would increase the mileage bill of the House of Representa- 
tives beyond question. 

I will vote for any amendment to reduce the mileage and 
I will vote to strike the item from the bill. What are actual 
traveling expenses or “actual cost of travel”? It is whatever 
the Representative pays. For instance one could travel in a 
drawing room or by air, which, of course, would cost more 
than by train. As I understand the gentleman’s argument 
he desires to provide for one round trip. If that is it, this 
amendment does not say so, but on the contrary the Member 
would be able, if he made the proper showing, to claim mile- 
age for any number of trips. This amendment should be 
defeated. 

You will recall in the last session every newspaper in the 
country commented on Congress voting mileage. What was 
done then, as the acting chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee explained, was to advance the payment of mile- 
age that would have been due in the regular session. There 
was very little chance for the Member to spend his entire 
mileage between the time it was received and the end of the 
calendar year, and therefore in making income-tax returns 
practically every Member of Congress was required to return 
at least part of the mileage he or she received as income, 
which, of course, increased their income tax. The public does 
not understand, nor does it care, that a Congressman has 
nothing left of his salary, many depending upon outside in- 
come to get along, others going in debt. I feel it would be 
to the interest of the Congress as a whole to leave this item 
out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SauTHoFF]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SautHorr) there were—ayes 6, noes 106. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


Clerks, messengers, and janitors to the following committees: 
Accounts—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,460; janitor, $1,560. 
Agriculture—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,460; janitor, $1,560. 
Appropriations—clerk, $7,000 and $1,000 additional so long as the 
position is held by the present incumbent; assistant clerk, $5,000 
and $2,500 additional so long as the position is held by the present 
incumbent; assistant clerk, $3,900 and $1,100 additional so long 
as the position is held by the present incumbent; two assistant 
clerks at $3,900 each and $600 each additional so long as the re- 
spective positions are held by the present respective incumbents; 
assistant clerk, $3,900; assistant clerk, $3,600 and $900 additional 
so long as the position is held by the present incumbent; two as- 
sistant clerks at $3,300 each; messenger, $1,680; nine clerk-stenog- 
raphers at the annual rate of $1,800 each, one for each subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations having jurisdiction over a 
regular annual appropriation bill, to be appointed by the respective 
chairmen of such subcommittees, $16,200. Banking and Cur- 
rency—clerk, $2,760; assistant clerk, $1,740; janitor, $1,260. Cen- 
sus—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Civil Service—clerk, $2,760; 


janitor, $1,260. Claims—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,460; jani- 
tor, $1,260. Coinage, Weights, and Measures—clerk, $2,760; janitor, 
$1,260. Disposition of Executive Papers—clerk, $2,760. District of 
Columbia—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,460; janitor, $1,260. 
Education—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Congress—clerk, $2,760. 
Elections No. 1—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Elections No. 2— 
clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Elections No. 3—clerk, $2,760; janitor, 
$1,260. Enrolled Bills—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Expenditures 
in Executive Departments—clerk, $3,300; janitor, $1,260. Flood 
Control—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Foreign Affairs—clerk, 
$3,300; assistant clerk, $2,460; janitor, $1,260. Immigration and 
Naturalization—clerk, $3,300; janitor, $1,260. Indian Affairs— 
clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,460; janitor, $1,260. Insular 
Affairs—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce—clerk, $3,900; additional clerk, $2,640; assistant clerk, 
$2,100; janitor, $1,560. Irrigation and Reclamation—clerk, $2,760; 
janitor, $1,260. Invalid Pensions—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$2,880; expert examiner, $2,700; stenographer, $2,640; janitor, $1,500. 
Judiciary—clerk, $3,900; assistant clerk, $2,460; assistant clerk, 
$1,980; janitor, $1,560. Labor—clerk, $2,760; assistant clerk, $1,740; 
janitor, $1,260. Library—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries—clerk, $2,760; assistant clerk, $1,740; janitor, 
$1,260. Military Affairs—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,100; jani- 
tor, $1,560. Mines and Mining—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. 
Naval Affairs—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,100; janitor, $1,560. 
Patents—clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,260. Pensions—clerk, $3,300; 
assistant clerk, $2,160; janitor, $1,260. Post Office and Post Roads— 
clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,100; janitor, $1,560. Printing— 
clerk, $2,760; janitor, $1,560. Public Buildings and Grounds—clerk, 
$3,300; assistant clerk, $1,740; janitor, $1,260. Public Lands— 
clerk, $2,760; assistant clerk, $1,740; janitor, $1,260. Revision of 
the Laws—clerk, $3,300; janitor, $1,260. Rivers and Harbors— 
clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,460; janitor, $1,560. Roads—clerk, 
$2,760; assistant clerk, $1,740; janitor, $1,260. Rules—clerk, $3,300; 
assistant clerk, $2,100; janitor, $1,260. Territories—clerk, $2,760; 
janitor, $1,260. War Claims—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,740; 
janitor, $1,260. Ways and Means—clerk, $4,620; assistant clerk and 
stenographer, $2,640; assistant clerk, $2,580; clerk for minority, 
$3,180; janitors—one, $1,560; two at $1,260 each. World War Vet- 
pil Legislation—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,460; in all, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 14, line 13, after the semicolon, insert the following lan- 
guage: “Four clerk-stenographers at the annual rate of $1,800 each, 
one for each subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
having jurisdiction over the regular annual appropriation bill as 
shall be designated by the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and to be appointed by the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee so designated subject to the approval of the chairman, $7,200." 

Page 14, line 21, after the comma, following the second word, 
“clerk”, insert the following: “$1,740 and $720 additional so long 
as the position is held by the present incumbents.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


SPECIAL AND MINORITY EMPLOYEES 


For the minority employees authorized and named in the House 
Resolutions Nos. 51 and 53 of December 11, 1931: Two at $5,000 
each, three at $2,820 each, one at $3,600 (minority pair clerk, 
H. Res. No. 313 of August 7, 1935); in all, $22,060. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the 
committee amendment on page 14, line 13, was agreed to, 
in order to clarify the situation it will be necessary to strike 
out the language starting on page 14, line 13, after the semi- 
colon, reading, “nine clerk-stenographers at the annual rate 
of $1,800 each” and continuing on down to line 17, “$16,200.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the language referred to may 
be stricken. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the language will 
be stricken. 

There was no objection. 

Committee amendment: Page 18, line 5, following the figures 
“1931", insert the following: “and No. 281 of January 21, 1937.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE HOUSE 


For furniture and materials for repairs of the same, including 
not to exceed $25,000 for labor, tools, and machinery for furniture 
repair shops, $39,000. 


With the following committee amendments: . 


Page 20, line 22, strike out “$25,000” and insert “$27,500.” 
Page 20, line 23, strike out “$39,000” and insert ‘$41,500.” 


‘The committee amendments were agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 

For salaries and expenses of maintenance of the office of legis- 
lative counsel, as authorized by law, $75,000, of which $37,500 shall 
be disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate and $37,500 by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 25, line 16, strike out “$75,000” and insert “$77,500”, and in 
line 18, strike out “$37,500” and insert “$40,000.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Capitol power plant: For lighting, heating, and power for the 
Capitol, Senate and House Office Buildings, Supreme Court Build- 
ing, Congressional Library Buildings, and the grounds about the 
same, Botanic Garden, legislative garage, and folding and storage 
rooms of the Senate; for heating the Government Printing Office 
and W n City Post Office and for light and power ——— 
whenever available; personal and other services, engineering in. 
struments, fuel, oil, materials, labor, advertising, and purchase 
of waterproof wearing apparel in connection with the maintenance 
and operation of the heating, lighting, and power plant, $542,930. 

With the following committee amendments: 


Page 28, line 16, just before the semicolon, insert “and for air 
conditioning, refrigeration not supplied from plants in any of 
such buildings.” 

Page 28, line 2, after the word “the”, strike out “heating, light- 
ing, and power.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Architect of the Capitol may continue the employment 
under his jurisdiction of Charles R. Tolbert and Harry M. Reynolds 
notwithstanding any provision of any other law or regulation to 
the contrary. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 29, line 9, strike out “Tolbert” and insert Torbert.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to page 14. In order to conform with the action 
of the Committee, it will be necessary, in line 21, after the 
words “assistant clerk”, to strike out “$2,460”, because the 
Committee agreed to the amendment which read as follows: 


$1,740 and $720 additional so long as the position is held by the 
present incumbent. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made, as indicated by the gentleman from California. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 12, line 1, for the purpose of striking out 
“$342,000” and inserting “$171,000”, and striking out all of 
lines 2 and 3. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. I object. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, 
and that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

According the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Dempsey, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 10216) making appropriations for the legislative branch 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes, had directed him to report the bill 
back to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and all amendments thereto to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross, 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 10238) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes; 
and pending that, I should like to have some agreement with 
regard to time for general debate. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I should think we ought to 
run along through the day and divide the time. If too 
much time is requested for us to close general debate tonight 
we might meet at 11 in the morning and run along for 
a while tomorrow. As far as today is concerned, I should 
think it would be just as well to divide the time and run 
through the day, and not try to close general debate until 
we see how things go. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I should like to read at least 
one paragraph of the bill today. I have an agreement with 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON] that we will 
read the first paragraph today. 

Mr. TABER. I believe we can get to that, but I do not 
like to agree to close general debate today. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Pending that motion, Mr 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that general debate con- 
tinue during the remainder of this afternoon, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. LAMBERTSON] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10238) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and 
for other purposes, with Mr. Netson in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY]. 

VERMONT IS AN AGRICULTURAL STATE 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations expressed some surprise this morn- 
ing at my interest in the appropriation for agriculture. He 
said: “I had not realized that Vermont was particularly in- 
terested in agriculture. I knew you claimed to be the marble 
and granite center of the universe.” 

I proposed to enlighten him. I told him that Vermont’s 
leading industry was agriculture, for her people who live 
largely in the country depend upon the bounty of the soil 
for their livelihood. Vermont is far-famed as an agricul- 
tural State, and her products have found a market all over 
the world. 

What you should do, I said, is to make a trip to Vermont, 
the “Switzerland of America.” A State full of scenes of 
surpassing beauty and grandeur, with its hills and valleys 
and ever-changing panorama of broad and fertile meadows, 
precipitous rugged cliffs, narrow tortuous valleys, through 
which prances merrily the sparkling stream, or runs more 
sedately its larger brother, winding among and between the 
green-crowned hills, which rise one above another until they 
are lost in the ragged line at the crest of the mountains. 

“I will look unto the hills; from whence cometh my 
strength” are the words of a man filled with inspiration that 
comes only to one accustomed to the sight of the everlasting 
hills. 

In the valleys and on the meadows and on the hillsides are 
the well-tilled farms with their commodious and convenient 
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homes surrounded by the fields which yield their abundant 
harvest. Vermont is an agricultural State. 

Vermont, of course, is very much interested in all matters 
which pertain to and affect the dairy industry. It is a fact 
too generally overlooked, by those otherwise generally well 
informed, that Vermont is the second largest of the New 
England States, and that it has a cow population which ex- 
ceeds numerically its men and women. This does not mean, 
however, as someone has facetiously suggested, that we are 
“bull headed.” 

Whatever anyone else may tell you, around 70 percent of 
the agricultural income in Vermont emanates from dairying. 
- It is our major industry, and necessarily anything which 
affects the sale of livestock and livestock products is of para- 
mount interest to us. 

In 1935 the gross income derived from livestock and live- 
stock products amounted to $32,880,000. 


HAS 302,000 MILK COWS 


Do you know that according to the latest figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Vermont has 
302,000 milk cows, valued at $21,744,000, and that she had 
137,000 other cattle, the total value of which was $2,898,000, 
or a grand total valuation of her cattle population of 
$24,206,000? Incidentally, her total cattle population of 
439,000 exceeds the number of her citizens. 


HAD 45,000 HORSES 


Talking about livestock population and valuation, I learn 
from the same report as of date January 1, 1938, that Ver- 
mont had 45,000 horses valued at $6,358,000. She had 24,000 
sheep valued at $134,000, and swine to the number of 31,000, 
of the value of $335,000. 

Now Vermont has more money invested in horses and 
mules than in any other class of livestock except cows. Her 
horses and mules being worth 13 times as much as her sheep 
and swine combined. There is a reason for this, for horses 
and mules still outrank any other class of livestock in capital 
invested in the Nation. 

The latest figures released by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Division of Livestock Estimates, for animals 
on farms January 1, 1938, disclose that there were 11,163,000 
horses and 4,477,000 mules on farms, and that they had an 
aggregate value of $1,562,081,000. This was almost twice 
the value of sheep and hogs combined. Furthermore, the 
value of horses and mules exceeded by $206,000,000 the value 
of all milk cattle (cows and heifers over 2 years old kept 
for milk) and exceeded the value of all other cattle by 
more than $502,000,000. 

In this connection I am advised that farmers in Vermont 
are usually fortunately situated to use and produce horses 
and mules. Feed, except in drought years, is abundant, 
reasonable in cost, pastures can be made available for 6 or 
8 months per year and farms are of moderate size and gener- 
ally diversified, favoring the use of animal power. The man 
who uses mares for work can raise his own replacements, and 
sell the older animals at 5 years of age for a substantial profit 
over production cost. Buyers come from neighboring 
farms—for Vermont does not raise enough young horses 
and mules to supply its own needs—and from other States 
that do not raise enough. 

I tried hurriedly to get some further information this 
morning from the Department of Agriculture, but the time 
was too limited for me to get what I wanted. I am sorry, for 
if the facts concerning Vermont agriculture, based on United 
States Government reports were known, very many persons 
would get a new idea respecting our resources and the oppor- 
tunities afforded. Our handicap has been that these signifi- 
cant facts were not generally known, with respect to what 
Vermont has accomplished along agricultural lines, and what 
may be accomplished on our farms. 

It is true that the people of Vermont have been over- 
modest in their failure to do a little wholesome boasting 
with respect to the natural resources and advantages with 
which a generous Creator has endowed them. It is equally 


true that the people of Vermont have not themselves always 
appreciated the value of their agricultural assets. 
THE BASHFUL STATE 

Some years ago an editor of the Rural New Yorker said, 
under the caption “The Bashful State”: 

One would hardly claim at first thought that such a title could 
be made to fit New England. The Yankees are not supposed to 
be lacking in assurance, yet when it comes to trying to hide op- 
portunities under a bushel Vermont can take the front seat. 

FIRST IN AVERAGE YIELD OF CORN 

I ran across a pamphlet which was issued way back in 
1915 by the Vermont Bureau of Publicity when the Hon- 
orable Guy W. Bailey was secretary of state, in which there 
is a compilation of facts taken from the United States Cen- 
sus and Crop Reports which shows that for the year 1914 
no State raised more bushels of corn per acre than Ver- 
mont, and only one State raised as much. The average 
price in Vermont paid farmers December 1, 1914, was 81 
cents, while the average price paid throughout the United 
States was 63.7 cents. For the 40-year period from 1870 to 
1909, inclusive, Vermont ranked first in average yield of 
bushels of corn per acre. 

SPRING WHEAT 

That year—1914—only one State, and that in the irrigated 
region of the West, raised more bushels of spring wheat per 
acre than Vermont. The average Vermont yield was nearly 
two and one-half times that of the United States. The aver- 
age price paid in Vermont during the then last few years 
generally was more than 20 cents per bushel greater than 
that reported for the entire United States. During the 
period from 1870 to 1909, inclusive, only two States, and 
those in the irrigated regions of the West, surpassed Ver- 
mont in the average yield of bushels of wheat per acre. 


MORE BUSHELS OF OATS 

In 1914 only four States raised more bushels of oats per 
acre than Vermont, and this State led all the big oat-pro- 
ducing States in average yield and price. Vermont’s aver- 
age for the year was nearly 25 percent greater than that of 
the United States. For the 40-year period from 1870 to 
1909, Vermont led the Union in the average yield of bushels 
of oats per acre. 

AND MORE OF BARLEY 

Only six States raised more bushels of barley per acre in 
1914 than Vermont. The average Vermont price was 38 
percent greater than the average price in the United States. 
During the period from 1870 to 1909 only four States ex- 
ceeded Vermont’s average yield per acre. 

AND RYE 

Only one State raised more bushels of rye per acre than 
Vermont, two having the same average, but Vermont led 
most of the great rye-producing States in yield per acre 
and price. During the 40 years from 1870 to 1909 only 
five States raised more bushels of rye per acre than Ver- 
mont. 

ALSO BUCKWHEAT 

Only one State led Vermont in the yield of bushels of 
buckwheat per acre. During the then last few years Ver- 
mont led the great buckwheat-growing States in average 
yield and price. During the 40-year period from 1870 to 
1909 only one State showed a better average yield than 
Vermont. 

POTATOES, TOO 

Only one State, and that State Maine, raised more bushels 
of potatoes per acre than Vermont. Vermont’s average ex- 
ceeded the average yield for the United States by 58.5 bush- 
els per acre. For the period from 1870 to 1909 only two 
States showed a larger average yield than Vermont. 

AND TOBACCO 

Only three States surpassed Vermont in yield of pounds 
of. tobacco. per. acre, and those three were New England 
States. During the then past few years Vermont’s average 
yield and price was almost twice the United States average 
reported. 
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For the 40-year period, 1870-1909, Vermont led the Union 
in average returns per acre for the three most important 
cereals—corn, wheat, and oats. 

Later I will put into the Recorp a compilation brought 
down to date with respect to the foregoing statements 
regarding averages, but I know that these statistics when 
obtained will prove that very few States in the Union 
enjoy that exceptional fertility of soil which is found in 
Vermont, or can equal Vermont in the average yield per 
acre of staple crops. 

Just one more thing. There seems to be a prevailing 
misconception with respect to the size or acreage of our 
farms. The way to find out you are wrong is to visit Ver- 
mont, and take a look at our broad and fertile farms. The 
size of the average farm in the State is around 138 00 
acres, or was when the table to which I make reference 
was compiled. 1 

AVERAGE FARM ACREAGE 

The average farm acreage in other States is as follows: 
In Ohio, 88%; Indiana, 9875; Illinois, 129% Michigan, 
9116; Wisconsin, 11815; Minnesota, 1771s; Iowa, 156r. 

So you see only two of these States surpass Vermont in 
the size of the average farm. 

In conclusion may I say: While it is true Vermont is a 
mountainous State, her people are proud of the fact, for her 
mountains are a source of strength and beauty, and useful 
as well as beautiful. 

The moisture which the clouds bear inland from the 
Atlantic Ocean is condensed by the mountains and this 
makes possible the abundant verdure which gives to these 
lofty hills the appropriate name of the Green Mountains. 

We are outgrowing the bashful stage of our existence. 
We propose to have the world know something about. the 
magnificent natural resources of our State, and her splen- 
did inducements and possibilities, which make life pleasant, 
profitable, and desirable. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from California [Mr. Vooruts]. 

Mr, VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, every fair-minded per- 
son in the United States knows that the unemployment 
condition with which we are now confronted is not the 
product of the work of any individual but is a reflection of 
certain basic maladjustments in the life of modern peoples 
haying to do with the coming of the machine age and with 
our inability to adjust consuming power to our power to 
produce. The most important single fact confronting the 
American people today is that we could produce in excess 
of $100,000,000,000 worth of goods and services and pos- 
sibly more if just one thing were done. That one thing is 
to work out a means whereby these goods and services can 
be distributed to the consumers of the Nation regularly and 
continuously. 

We find today that proposals are being made as to how we 
may deal with this unemployment situation. Sometimes they 
are referred to as pump priming and sometimes as Govern- 
ment spending. I may say at the outset that under existing 
circumstances I am in favor of those things being done, be- 
cause I believe America, as the great democracy she is, must 
make it a fundamental principle of her life that every willing 
and capable worker in this country shall have an opportunity 
to earn a living. But I want to go back for a moment to 
point out that a few days ago the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round published an article in which it was stated that the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Eccles, has been 
trying for a month to sell Mr. Roosevelt on a $3,000,000,000 
spending plan, and that he contends that if $3,000,000,000 
were spent now it might save $10,000,000,000 of expenditure 
inter PERIODS OF PROSPERITY 

I could go back further and call to your attention the fact 
that between 1914 and 1929, a period of prosperity for the 
United States, this country was literally giving away to for- 
eign nations an amount of purchasing power which in the 
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end totaled about $22,000,000,000. By that I mean we per- 
mitted credits to be extended which were never repaid and 
shipped that amount of goods out of our country, for which 
in all probability we shall never receive payment at all. Dur- | 
ing that time, however, people were employed and there was 
an atmosphere of prosperity about the country. 

In 1929, when this bubble of foreign lending seemed to 
burst, when what we call confidence in that procedure was | 
broken down and when these credits stopped flowing, ‘we 
found that unemployment resulted. Again in 1933, and from! 
that year until 1937, a similar effort was made in two direc- | 
tions, the first by increasing the price of the precious metals 


in terms of American dollars, which literally made a contri- r 


bution to the purchasing power of certain foreign nations | 
that produced those precious metals; a contribution, however, , 
which resulted in the employment of thousands of American | 
people producing, for example, automobiles to be shipped to 
Mexico because Mexico had money with which to buy them. 
In addition to this, of course, we employed millions of 
people on the W. P. A.; we made loans to farmers; we did a 
lot of the other things that had to do with those constructive 
measures of the New Deal aimed to bring about recovery. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. VOORHIS, I have only a few minutes, but I shall be 
pleased to yield for a question; and I would ask that no one 
else ask me to yield after this. 
Mr, HOFFMAN. I will not ask the gentleman to yield. 
Mr. VOORHIS. I will be pleased to answer a question. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman believe in increasing 
the purchasing power of foreign nations, as he just suggested? 
Mr. VOORHIS. In answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Michigan I may say I believe sooner or later we have got 
to get away from tying our money to any precious metal. In 


the meantime I do not particularly like making such a subsidy 


to any foreign nation, but if it is a choice between doing that 

and a worse unemployment condition in this country, I am 

not sure but what I prefer reducing unemployment by that 
method. 

HOW THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BROUGHT ABOUT NECESSARY 
EXPANSION BY BUYING DEPOSIT CREDITS FROM THE BANKS—WE PAID 
WITH BONDS 
All these things were done, and from 1933 to 1937 we wit- 

nessed a reemployment of our people, and better conditions 

prevailed during the time that this process of putting buying 
power into circulation at the bottom of the economic scale 
was being carried through by our Government. But in order 
to accomplish this expansion of buying power we were selling 
bonds and increasing the national debt. The procedure was 
like this. Banks having sufficient reserves sold to the Gov- 
ernment deposit credits in return for bonds representing the 
public debt of the American people upon which interest had 
to be paid by the Government to the banks. Thus the banks 
created for the Government deposit-credit entries in. the 
banks which could be and were spent for the purpose of put- 
ting money into circulation and creating mass buying power. 

The main point I want to make, however, is that again in 
1937—over the protest of a number of Members of this House, 
myself included—the spending of money for W. P. A. wages 
to unemployed people was severely cut down and other meas- 
ures of Government spending were severely cut. And the 
result was the present recession or depression in business. 

A MISSING FACTOR IN OUR CALCULATIONS 

Now, surely we cannot conclude that in order to keep this 
economic system running at a decent pace it is necessary for 
the Government to be going continuously into debt or giving 
away purchasing power to somebody, and yet it appears to 
be true. I contend, and it is the main reason for my asking 
for this time today, there is a factor missing in our calcula- 
tions, a factor upon the discovery of which and the putting of 
which into application in our national economic life may 
well depend the preservation of democracy in America. 

I know now I shall not have time to anywhere near make 
the presentation I should like to make, 
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My primary text I take from John Maynard Keynes, an 
eminent British economist, who writes in his monograph on 
Money: 

Experience, since the age of Solon at least, and probably, if we 
had the statistics, for many centuries before that, indicates what 
a knowledge of human nature would lead us to expect, namely, 
that there is a steady tendency for the wage unit to rise over long 
periods of time, and that it can be reduced only amidst the decay 
and dissolution of economic society. Thus, apart altogether from 
progress and increasing population, a gradually increasing stock 
of money has proved imperative. 

My secondary text I take from Christopher Hollis’ book, 
The Breakdown of Money, where he says: 

Indeed, the historian has to record that in almost every age 
there was some superstition or other of utter unreason which 
strangely occupied the minds of men, otherwise of activity and 
vigor. He has to confess that he cannot explain how it was that 
men once believed in the mystical significance of numbers or in 
the claims of astrology. We are sometimes ready to congratulate 
ourselves that our age has outgrown all superstitions. But the 
historian of the future will, I fancy, reckon in the same class as 
number worship and astrology and the study of the gizzards of 
birds, the strange superstition that, whenever money is invented, 
a percentage must be paid forever afterward as a propitiation to 
a banker. 

On those two texts I base the remainder of my brief 
remarks. I believe that the proposal that the Government, 
for example, should extend a billion and a half dollars of 
credit to the States and counties at no rate of interest, in 
order that the States and counties may construct necessary 
public works, is a good proposal. I believe America has two 
primary jobs to do, and that any patriotic lover of this coun- 
try must see that they are done. The first one, I would say, 
is the conservation of the resources of this country and their 
full development; and the second one is the elimination of 
slums. I believe that if we got the spirit to attack those 
problems vigorously in this country, it would do much to 
buoy up the spirit of our people. I say such a proposal 
seems to me to be all right; but now let us ask ourselves 
how shall the Government obtain funds for the purpose of 
advancing that credit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 minutes more. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS. Oh, please do not ask me to yield. 

Mr. STEFAN, I was going to ask the gentleman along the 
lines of this noninterest loan. Would the gentleman extend 
that same credit to the farmers without interest? 

Mr. VOORHIS. I believe that cannot be done, though I 
certainly favor keeping the rate of interest to farmers at a 
very low figure. This is a question of governmental bodies, 
but personally I do not care particularly whether credit is 
extended to them at no rate of interest or at 1 or 2 percent 


of interest. 
THE CREATION OF CREDIT 


The point I want to make is this—and I read from the 
testimony by Mr. Eccles, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, before the Banking and Currency Committee in 1935. 
At that time he said: 

In purchasing offerings of Government bonds, the banking sys- 
tem as a whole creates new money, or bank deposits. When the 
banks buy a bilion dollars of Government bonds as they are 
offered—and you have to consider the banking system as a whole, 
as a unit—the banks credit the deposit account of the Treasury 
with a billion dollars. They debit their Government bond account 
& billion dollars, or they actually create, by a bookkeeping entry, 
a billion dollars. 

If that can be done by private banks why in the world can- 
not the Government of the United States do the same thing? 
Why could not the Government of the United States take 
the bonds of States and counties as security and extend its 
own credit to them based on billions of dollars of now sterile 
gold, based on the taxing power of all of the American people 
or any other one of a dozen bases of credit that this Govern- 


ment has? Why cannot the United States Treasury create 
deposits in favor of States and counties just as the banks have 
done when they took Government bonds and thus avoid the 
payment of a dollar of interest on the bonds that otherwise 
would have to be sold? Why, in short, cannot the credit of 
the American Nation be used for the benefit of the American 
people without the payment of the “propitiation to a banker” 
of which Mr. Hollis speaks? We talk about funds, and by 
funds we now mean bank credit, with which we transact 97 
percent of all the business of America. I believe that credit 
should be created by the United States Government when the 
United States Government has adequate security such as the 
bonds of States and counties. I have never been able to 
understand why in the Housing Act the Housing Authority is 
supposed to issue and sell bonds on which interest must be 
paid before it can loan funds to local housing authorities, 
itself paying subsidies to help assure repayment of the debt. 
According to this plan the American people are obligated for 
interest on the bonds of the Housing Authority, in spite of the 
fact that the extension of credit by the Authority is secured 
by the houses themselves and the revenues therefrom as well 
as the subsidies provided. 
LET US AVOID THE PLIGHT OF FRANCE 

I believe in the matter of public works, to which I am limit- 
ing myself at the present time, that credit should be extended 
not by the issuing of bonds and the acquiring of bank-~credit 
funds, but by the Government itself exercising its sovereign 
TP! ples Be pg ae. ap > 

t. 

I wish I had time to discuss with you how in France many 
of her difficulties are due to the fact that they have prac- 
tically a hereditary board of governors of the Bank of 
France, consisting of 18 people, only 6 of whom are govern- 
ment representatives, who are in a position to dictate a policy 
to the French nation. I want to see that avoided, I want 
to see the United States become in truth a nation which at 
least exercises the same prerogatives given to private indi- 
viduals in the country with regard to the creation of its 
money. And I believe that the factor which is missing and 
the reason we find it necessary to go into debt to increase our 
buying power is because we do not make possible by scientific 
governmental action with regard to money and credit a 
healthy, normal increase in the wealth of America. 

If you have the same quantity of money in circulation to- 
day and you increase production, then you have literally a 
deflation taking place, the value of money going up and the 
value of goods and services going down. If we are to have 
an expanding economy over a considerable period of time 
at all, we must make possible the bringing into circulation 
without added debt of an increased amount of money, whether 
you use credit or cash money, corresponding to the increase 
in wealth production. Our failure to see that point, and our 
requirement that since we use bank credit for money, the only 
way the American Nation can bring about an increase in its 
stock of money is by going into debt, obviously accounts very 
largely for the fact that at present an increase in national 
debt seems necessary in order to bring about the expansion 
of consuming power among our poorest people, without which 
our economic system simply will not run. To know what 
money and credit really are, to understand the effect upon 
them of increasing wealth is to know that such increases in 
national debt for this particular purpose are not necessary. 
There is a better, sounder way. I hope I have explained it 
to some extent. LApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has again expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time to address the House for the purpose of making further 
explanation of H. R. 9659, a bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act authorizing the Director of the Census to collect and 
publish statistics of cottonseed and cottonseed products, and 
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for other purposes.” 
7, 1916. 

This bill (H. R. 9659) recently was reported out by the 
Census Committee, and several Members of the House have 
made inquiry, particularly with reference to the necessity 
for including the general authority contained in section 2 
of the bill. The bill was introduced by Mr. FULMER. Copies 
of the committee hearings are now available. 

A careful analysis of the purposes of section 2 of H. R. 
9659 should convince anyone of the necessity for the provi- 
sions contained therein, as the following facts will show. 

SUBJECT TO DOUBLE CHECK 

Section 2 of H. R. 9659 reads as follows: 

That the Director of the Census is further authorized, when 
directed by the Secretary of Commerce and within appropriations 
available therefor, to collect, compile, collate, and publish, either 
monthly, quarterly, semiannually, or annually, statistical data sup- 
plemental to censuses specifically authorized by law. These sup- 
plemental inquiries shall be undertaken at the public expense in 
event only that the Secretary of Commerce, after due investiga- 
tion, shall find the inquiry necessary to serve a broad public need 
of urgent nature, and shall embrace such basic statistics on in- 
dustrial and business activities or operations, including the quan- 
tity and/or value of production, sales, shipments, orders, and stocks 
of commodities, and the activity and capacity of machinery or 
plants as may be necessary. 

THIS EXPLAINS IT 

It should be noted that any inquiry taken by the Bureau 
under provisions of this section must meet two major tests: 
(a) That the Secretary of Commerce, after due investigation, 
shall determine that such an inquiry is necessary to serve a 
broad public need of urgent nature; and (b) that provision 
shall be made in the Budget for each such inquiry. 

Thus an inquiry can be undertaken only after a full hear- 
ing on the subject of the inquiry, with business organiza- 
tions as well as governmental agencies participating therein. 

The Congress and the Bureau of the Budget will have an 
annual audit of all work undertaken under this general pro- 
vision, and the authority to cancel such work by disapproval 
of the Budget provided therefor. 

CENSUS BUREAU CONDUCTS 59 INQUIRIES 

At present the Bureau of the Census conducts some 59 cur- 
rent industrial and business inquiries at the direction of the 
Secretary of Commerce under the general authority of sec- 
tion 8 of the Organic Act of the Department of Commerce 
(38 Stat. 829; U. S. C., title 5, sec. 604). 

A list of the current inquiries conducted under this gen- 
eral authority is given on page 29 of the 1937 annual report 
of the Director of the Census. 

FOR PURPOSES OF PUBLIC POLICY 

From time to time special legislation directing the Bureau 
of the Census to secure information in certain fields becomes 
necessary for purposes of public policy. 

The last instance of this type was the passage by the pres- 
ent Congress of S. 1124, an act to authorize the Director of 
the Census to collect and publish statistics of red cedar 
shingles, Public, No. 112, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

Similar special acts are those relating to the gathering of 
cotton statistics (43 Stat. 31) and cottonseed-oil statistics 
(39 Stat. 436). 

RECOMMENDED BY THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 

The need for special legislation on subjects of relatively 
minor importance so far as national welfare is concerned has 
resulted in the recommendation by the Bureau of the Budget 
that an attempt be made to secure general legislation to pro- 
vide for both voluntary and compulsory reporting of infor- 
mation according to the urgency of an inquiry. 

In transmitting the opinion of the Bureau of the Budget 
approving S. 1124, the red cedar shingle bill, Acting Director 
Bell stated: 

It is suggested, however, that effort be made at the earliest oppor- 
tunity to obtain the general legislation suggested in my letter of 
March 13, 1937, in order that special individual legislation of the 
character of S. 1124 may not be necessary in the future. 

H. R. 9659 provides the general legislation recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 


The original act was approved August 
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DO NOT BE MISLED—-HERE ARE THE FACTS 

Because of the inclusion of section 5, with penalties for 
nonreporting of information requested by the Director under 
authority of H. R. 9659, it is thought by some individuals 
and agencies that the Bureau of the Census plans to under- 
take a large program of compulsory reporting of general in- 
formation. This is not the case. 

The Bureau has been very successful in securing voluntary 
cooperation of individuals and establishments in the report- 
ing of current industrial and business information and in- 
tends to continue these voluntary relationships. 


DR. REED’S STATEMENT 


Only in cases of extreme urgency, such as that which made 
necessary the enactment of S. 1124, would the Bureau of the 
Census use the powers granted in section 5 for any collec- 
tion of data authorized under section 2 of the bill now under 
consideration. 

As stated by Dr. Reed before your Census Committee: 

We prefer quite decidedly to cooperate with industry and busi- 
ness rather than to compel industries and business to help us to 
serve them, and our experience in this respect has been most 
reassuring. (Hearings on H. R. 9659, p. 9.) 

I trust that this explanation of the objectives to be at- 
tained by the inclusion of section 2 in H. R. 9659 is adequate 
to answer any questions you may have in mind in regard to 
this much-needed legislation. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. THOM]. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, when attempt is made to as- 
certain the causes of a business depression one enters a field 
where there is bitter dispute and little agreement. In the 
remarks I have to make I expect to approach the subject of 
bad times from another point of view, by discovering during 
our economic history what has produced prosperity in the 
various eras when employment has been good and earnings 
of all kinds fruitful. If we discover, therefore, the cause of 
a prosperous era, perhaps we can agree on the reason why 
this particular force ceased to operate. In that way we may 
find explanation for the decline of 1938 after a significant rise 
since 1932. 

I find in general that every period of prosperity has been 
produced largely by spectacular activity in a single dominating 
business that made heavy demands on the basic iron and 
steel industry. From the pace-making industry of each 
period optimism radiated in all directions so that related 
and unrelated business joined in the gay procession of pros- 
perity. When then the uncommon activity in this particu- 
lar field ran its course due to completion or to a realization 
that investment had proceeded beyond the needs of the 
country, orders for material fell off, men were discharged 
ee 33 crisis, or bad times, followed as day follows 

In the formative days of the country, either expansion 
or change in transportation facilities yielded the stimulation 
that set off business booms. Railroads were being extended 
into agricultural and mining areas. Money to build them 
was flowing from the capital reserves of Europe. Their con- 
struction required brawn applied to pick and shovel. There- 
fore, great numbers of ordinary laborers were needed. As 
the tracks pushed into undeveloped territory, new towns 
sprang up like mushrooms, requiring thousands of artisans 
for all kinds of construction, It was the kind of capital 
investment that made things hum over a wide territory. 

The late Senator Burton of Ohio, in his book on Financial 
Crises, said: 

The most common form for the absorption of capital, as well 
as the most correct barometer of activity, in the United States 
from 1848 to 1890 was railway building, which in each case 
reached a maximum some months or years before the occurrence 
of a crisis or the beginning of a depression. 

The first significant financial crisis swept the country in 
1814, when the capture of the Capitol in Washington by the 
British threw us, as might well be expected, into confusion 
and financial despair. 
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The years before 1837, when the next financial crisis 
struck, were featured by the construction of canals as an 
alternative to the slow movement of goods by beasts of 
burden. Canal shares were a favorite investment of the 
public, and real-estate speculators flocked to stake out new 
townsites along their routes. The Erie Canal was opened 
November 4, 1825. Waterways were dug in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Illinois, and other States. When these 
projects were completed, or half completed, the smash came 
from overinvestment, and there was the inevitable adjust- 
ment that follows rising prosperity. 

Out of temporary defeat the canal builders rose again to 
continue their digging. Barely were these waterways an 
assured fact when the railway—a new and speedier method 
of transportation—came into favor and sent chills down the 
backs of all canal promoters. Investment money rapidly 
changed its course, rushing into rails. The forward tide of 
railroad building came to an end in 1857 and brought a 
sharp stoppage of business. 

Following the Civil War, productive energy was busy filling 
the void left by the concentration of the past years on war 
needs. There was an enormous absorption of circulating 
capital in fixed capital. Railways, as well as docks, buildings, 
and factories, were constructed on an unprecedented scale. 
Capital was flowing into objects not immediately remunera- 
tive. Opening by the railroads of western agricultural lands 
had reverberations along the Atlantic coast, where lands 
formerly productive went into idleness and values fell. Rail- 
road building had gone from a low of 1,821 miles constructed 
in the year 1859 to 7,379 miles built in the year 1871. The 
crisis of 1873 was the result of this widespread development. 

After the 1873 panic, railroad building resumed and rose 
from 1,711 miles for the year 1875 to 11,569 miles for the year 
1882. In this period, while the mileage of railway construc- 
tion was greatest, it was largely made up of lines constructed 
in competition with existing lines. This fierce competition 
brought receiverships and a panic of minor proportions in 
1884. You will note the peak of railroad construction ante- 
dated bad times by 2 years. 

During the late eighties or nineties business expansion was 
of an industrial nature—more factories encouraged by favor- 
able tariffs and more foreign exports. Railway extension had 
receded into the background. Transportation facilities were 
sufficient for our needs and additional outlays promised no 
dividend return. The panic of 1893 most of us remember. 
One of the reviving factors after this crisis was the immense 
Federal expenditures for the prosecution of the Spanish- 
American War. Through the enterprise of our manufac- 
turers and inventors the year 1898, for the first time in our 
history, saw an excess of exports of manufactured products 
over imported ones. From 1897 to 1901 our exports mounted 
by leaps, so that in 1901 our foreign trade showed one thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty-seven millions in the value of 
exports as against eight hundred and twenty-two millions in 
imports. 

From 1900 on to the World War we were in a period of 
activity when new construction was less dominant, because 
the days of developing the frontier by railroad construction 
and building new towns had ceased. Replacement and 
modernization of capital equipment came to the front. Steel 
rails replaced those of iron; pressed-steel cars supplanted 
wooden ones; wooden bridges were giving way to steel struc- 
tures; furnaces and rolling mills were modernized. All these 
changes fed a steady stream of orders into the mouths of the 
steel mills. The World War, before as well as after we 
entered it, afforded the great demand for our goods that kept 
us prosperous to 1920. Demands for our goods had been 
falling off in 1914, and the World War, it is generally agreed, 
saved us from a period of declining business. 

In 1916 something of epochal significance occurred. It 
was the year of the first million production of motor-vehicle 
units. The stimulating effect of transportation needs on 
general business conditions faded out, except for re- 
placement of cars and rails, since the nineties. After 1916 the 


automobile rose steadily as a factor of national prosperity. 
We shall see how in the ensuing years this new means or 
facility of individual transportation, and not the construc- 
tion of railroads, came into the national picture as a leading 
inciter of business prosperity. The needs of transportation 
in a new form were again to dominate the business situation. 

From 1920 to 1929 Canada and the United States had a total 
motorcar production of 30,690,744 units. These were the 
days when millions were buying their first car. Registrations 
went from eight millions in 1920 to twenty-three millions in 
1929. Alongside of this thrust came the most tremendous 
boom of housing construction in our history—an annual aver- 
age of construction of 800,000 houses in the 7 years prior to 
1930. Simultaneously we were lending vast sums of money to 
Europe and this loaning program caused our exports to rise 
to a value of $5,000,000,000 annually. Wild and speculative 
investment of millions of dollars in rubber factories, public 
utilities, real estate, and whatnot, characterized this period. 
The drawing together of all these activities stimulated com- 
mercial business to the mth degree, and it was no wonder 
that the financial explosion of 1929 was the greatest we ever 
knew. 

We rode out of this country-wide depression literally on the 
wheels of the automobile industry. 

Instead of buying the alluring stock in a railway to open 
up the West or Northwest, as they did up until 1890, the 
masses of Americans from 1932 to 1938 put their savings 
into transportation equipment. An automobile was the 
first investment that attracted the average individual when 
he saw chances of getting on his feet after 1932. His phil- 
osophy was easy to understand. Why risk his savings in 
stock or real estate as he had prior to 1930, when he might 
put them into an automobile that would give him certain 
and substantial comfort and enjoyment? 

Since 1932 a steady production of automobiles, increasing 
year by year, has continued until 1938, with the total output 
of Canada and the United States in the 6-year period 
reaching 20,000,000 cars of all kinds. 

This upward trend, remarkable because it was the long- 
est in point of years in our automobile history, had to come 
to a halt, as have all other periods of expansion in sales, 
when the buyers’ needs of replacement were largely sup- 
plied for the time being, and when the field of first-car 
buyers had been exhausted. 

We are now, in my opinion, in the midst of a new kind 
of business decline—an automobile depression—caused by 
the temporary saturation of the country with automobiles. 

Bogged down, too, is the railroad industry, hard hit by 
the competition of the automobile in an era of “too much” 
transportation facilities. 

We again see transportation regaining its old dominance 
in the field of business as the pivotal industry which de- 
crees prosperity or hard times for all the people. 

Let us now examine automobile-production figures for this 
era somewhat more narrowly. From 1932 to 1938 we regis- 
tered in the United States 14,110,907 new passenger cars— 
1 for almost every 2 of the 30,000,000 families in the 
United States. We increased the total registrations from 
20,885,814 in 1932 to 24,197,685 in 1936, and possibly to 
twenty-five or twenty-six millions in 1937. The highest of all 
previous registration years was 1930, when the total was 
23,059,262. You will see, therefore, that in the period from 
1932 to 1938 we added almost 4,000,000 new owners, either 
of new cars or second-hand cars. Our whole population, 
Seating five to a car, could be riding in automobiles in the 
same instant. It should be noted that, of these 14,000,000 
buyers of new cars, nine or ten million of them traded in 
old machines, which in turn were sold as second-hand. It 
is safe, therefore, to assume that in this 6-year period all of 
the twenty-five or twenty-six million automobile owners now 
in the country will have either bought a brand new car or a 
second-hand car, when the present supply of six or eight 
hundred thousand second-hand cars that is clogging the 
market is disposed of. 
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In 1936 and 1937 alone we registered 6,888,249 new passen- 
ger cars in the United States, and this means that over one- 
fourth of the total pleasure cars in the United States now 
are less than 2 years old. 

In my own county of Stark, in Ohio, we sold from 1933 to 
1937, inclusive, 34,294 automobiles, both passenger cars and 
trucks, and in 1937 the total registrations in that county were 
63,918, of which 57,748 vehicles were for pleasure purposes, 
There were in Stark County in 1930, 54,980 families, and it 
will be perceived that there is now registered more than one 
pleasure car per family. From 1934 we increased passenger- 
car registration in Stark County from 47,895 to 57,748 in 
1937. This meant 10,000 new automobile owners in 4 years. 

No wonder a breathing spell has come to the motor-vehicle 
industry! Millions of Americans have mortgaged their 
future earnings to buy new cars and to produce the pros- 
perity of the country during the past years. but they are now 
foreclosed from contracting any new obligations. They will 
not be in the market until their monthly installment pay- 
ments have been met. How many such persons are there? 
The Census Bureau reports 4,263,761 cars financed by loan 
companies in 1936 and 4,199,756 in 1937. It is also to be 
considered that the improved automobile is capable of greater 
mileage and therefore replacement is not necessary at such 
frequent intervals. Demands for transportation for the time 
being have therefore been satisfied for millions of individuals. 

Consumer credit that gave us the upward swing of auto- 
mobile sales also financed in the same period the purchase 
of 6,716,911 household vacuum cleaners, 33,073,067 radio sets, 
9,065,535 refrigerators, and 6,894,684 wash machines. 

There were, in 1930, 25,204,976 dwelling houses in the 
United States, so that we have an average of one pleasure 
car for each house, and in 6 years we sold an average of 
more than one radio to each house, one vacuum cleaner to 
each fourth house, one refrigerator to each third house and 
one washing machine to each fourth house. 

When the motor-vehicle industry slows up, it sends pa- 
ralysis through the whole business fabric from coast to coast 
and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. Its 45,000 agents 
are turned into men of despair. Every gasoline station is a 
focus point of pessimism. From these sources go out a 
psychological effect that slows up every line of business, 
Motor transport accounts for 6,000,000 of our employed— 
directly and indirectly—and much of this vast army of 
workers is quickly dissolved into idleness when a halt in 
automobile production comes. 

The first related business to go down is the steel industry— 
crippled by lack of orders just as it is at the present moment. 
Its three best customers consume 40 percent or more of its 
product, with the motor-vehicle industry leading by a great 
margin. The exact figures of consumption for 1936 were: 
Automobiles, 20.3 percent; building construction, 12.5 per- 
cent; and railroads, 10.3 percent. In 1937 automobile fac- 
tories used 5,651,900 tons of steel—or 17.4 percent of all 
production—with railroads second with 12 percent and the 
metal-container industry third with 9.8 percent. This was 
the sixth year in which the automobile industry was the 
principal consumer of steel. A sick automobile industry 
means a sick steel industry. They are inseparable in their 
fortunes. 

But steel is not all that is vitally affected. Into the motor- 
vehicle plants of the country go 73 percent of the plate 
glass, 6 percent of the hardwood lumber, 17 percent of the 
copper, 36 percent of the lead, 11 percent of the zinc, 14 
percent of the tin, 12 percent of the aluminum, 28 percent 
of the nickel, 46 percent of the upholstery leather, and 9 
percent of the cotton. You will see that agriculture takes 
a blow just as do the suppliers of manufactured materials 
for automobiles. 

So, too, the railroads suffer a tremendous loss in freight 
in the way of shipments of raw materials for automobile 
factories and of finished automobiles. In 1936, for example, 
the railroads hauled 3,595,000 carloads of automobile freight, 
with an income from this source of $450,732,000. 
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In the face of this motor-vehicle slump, due to last until 
present mileage in cars is more generally used up, or until 
new models induce replacement, we must look to other kinds 
of industry to compensate for this decrease. Where shall 
we find another dominant industry that, because of unfilled 
demand on a large scale, can increase its activity materially 
enough to affect the condition of general business? 

The answer is that in the expansion of the building- 
construction industry, especially in the field of housing, lies 
a solution of our present slow times. Business and labor, if 
they are wise, will join with the Government in its program 
to revive this dominant field. 

The annual production of houses from 1930 to 1937 was 
180,000 units as contrasted with 800,000 units in each of the 
7 years from 1930. During the lag housing has deteriorated 
and has not kept up with the demand. Therefore, this 
industry can put millions of dollars of idle funds to work 
and very effectually furnish the stimulation that is neces- 
sary since automobile production has dropped more than 50 
percent. This is an opportunity for capital and labor to 
offer incentives to idle funds with the Government furnishing 
security through its loan-insurance program. 

Once this giant industry is brought to full life, it will be 
the dominating force that will drive us into a prosperous era. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOM. I yield. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I think the gentleman has 
made a very learned discourse on a matter of vital impor- 
tance. In this connection looking about for new pointers I 
was interested to read an account of Mayor LaGuardia’s 
speech made last night over the radio in which he recom- 
mended a concentrated policy of trying to get the South 
American markets. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WirHRow]. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropriations will give me 
his attention, because I have requested this time to ask 
him a few questions. I am particularly interested in the 
control of Bang’s disease and tuberculosis. How much will 
be allocated for the control of tuberculosis and Bang’s dis- 
ease in the appropriation as recommended by the gentle- 
man’s committee? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The bill provides something in 
excess of $5,000,000. 

Mr. WITHROW. How does the gentleman arrive at that 
figure? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is the amount carried 
in the bill as reported. 

Mr. WITHROW. My understanding is that in the bill 
there is carried an appropriation of $1,603,000 for Bang’s 
disease and tuberculosis and that there is an unexpended 
balance estimated at $6,600,000. This is for both Bang’s dis- 
ease and tuberculosis. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The total amount carried for 
this item is a little in excess of $8,000,000, to be exact, 
$8,203,000. 

Mr. WITHROW. That is for both Bang’s disease and 
tuberculosis? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes. The estimate was, 
$2,803,000 for the eradication of tuberculosis, $5,300,000 for 
combating Bang’s disease, and $100,000 for research, or a 
total of $8,203,000. The committee allowed the full Budget 
estimate. 

Mr. WITHROW. I have before me the hearings that were 
held by the subcommittee and according to the hearings 
Dr. Mohler estimated there will be spent for both Bang’s 
disease and tuberculosis for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, $15,500,000. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. He is including apparently the 
amount to be expended by the States. The gentleman under- 
stands that this is a cooperative expenditure. The amount 
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for tuberculosis is within $300,000 of the amount set for 1938 
and the amount of $5,300,000 allotted for Bang’s disease is 
equivalent to $12,627,600 allowed for 1938. 

Mr. WITHROW. This means Bang’s disease has been cut 
how much? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It is a reduction of $7,327,600. 

Mr. WITHROW. I presume the gentleman is going to take 
time to explain to the House why the committee recom- 
mended such a drastic cut. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No one in the House is more 
interested in this item than Iam. It was at my suggestion 
in 1934 that the first material appropriation was made for 
the purpose. I have lost two herds from Bang’s disease and 
no one can appreciate more than I do the importance of 
the item: I regret the decrease but we accepted the Budget 
estimate. 

Mr. WITHROW. I regret very much that the gentleman 
has lost two herds through Bang's disease, but at the same 
time what I am principally interested in is getting the 
money for Bang’s disease, because this program has been 
progressing and it has really been productive of results. If 
we do not have an adequate amount of money, it means 
we are liable to lose every bit of money we have invested 
so far in trying to eradicate this disease which is so preva- 
lent in our herds. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WITHROW. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I likewise am familiar with Bang’s 
disease from personal experience. But are we doing the 
right thing when we start a program like this and then in the 
middle of it seek to check it to the point where we cannot 
stop the spread of this disease? As we all know, this disease 
spreads very rapidly in many ways. We have gotten about 
half way through this program. If we check up on it now for 
a year or two we will have to do the very same thing over 
again. Would not the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations consider that a cut in this appropriation for 
the present year is false economy? Had we not better go on 
with the program full speed and get rid of this thing as we 
did get rid of bovine tuberculosis? We have got pretty well 
rid of that. Should we not do that and cut down or stop the 
spread of the disease, because it will be back in our herds 
again if we do not go on with the program. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. This was one of the money 
items in which a reduction was recommended. 

Mr. WITHROW. I appreciate that fact, but it still re- 
mains the fact that if the money is not needed it will not be 
used. 

When we look over the Bureau of Animal Industry it is 
rather amusing to find that every item concerning that 
Bureau has been drastically reduced. Every one of the items 
pertaining to the control of diseases of cattle has been mate- 
rially reduced. 

The committee has not addressed itself to the other items 
in the agricultural appropriation bill as it has with ref- 
erence to the items in the Bureau of Animal Industry. I may 
say to the gentleman and to the committee that at the proper 
time I shall offer an amendment to raise this amount to 
$16,000,000, because it is necessary if we are going to protect 
the investment that we have already made. It is the duty 
of the Federal Government to carry on this program it 
inaugurated. 

As to the herds the gentleman from Missouri has cleared 
up, he is in a position as a Member of Congress, probably, 
to divert a little of his salary toward clearing up his herds, 
knowing the value of having clean herds. I respectfully sub- 
mit to the gentleman that my constituents, the dairy farmers 


I represent, are not in the position the gentleman is to 
cooperate and probably invest a little of their own in clearing 
up their herds, so they come to the Federal Government for 
help. When the Federal Government definitely embarked 
upon a program of help, it asked for their cooperation, and 
now in the middle of the stream the Federal Government 
throws up its hands and says, “We cannot go any further 
with you.” I would not say a word, but we are spending 
money now for things that do not compare in relative 
value with the productive value of the eradication of Bang’s 
disease. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WITHROW. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. May I spread a little more in- 
formation on this side in regard to the State of Virginia. 
Virginia had not become aware to a sufficient extent of the 
importance of this program until this particular year. 
While you had been working on it over the other sections of 
the country, Virginia had not appropriated a sufficient 
amount of money to pay her full share of the indemnity. 
Just last month the Virginia Legislature passed a sufficient 
appropriation for this year to enter fully into this program 
and meet, dollar for dollar, the Federal appropriation, as- 
suming, of course, the Federal Government was going to 
carry out the program. Having appropriated our full quota, 
we now find that the Federal Government is going to with- 
draw, which puts us right back where we were before. I 
hope the chairman will reconsider the question of the false 
economy of this move. We had better clean this thing up 
now and get done with it, because if we do not, it is going 
to spread right on back and we will be where we were before. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am in sympathy with the 
position the gentleman takes. 

Mr. WITHROW. That does not help us, though. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. At the same time, the gentle- 
man is a little enthusiastic in his statement that this is the 
only item in the bill that is cut. A large number of items 
in the bill have been cut and a substantial amount has been 
cut from the bill. 

Mr. WITHROW. Practically all of it has been cut right 
here in the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Whereas up until 1934 we made 
no provision for this purpose, we are now appropriating over 
$8,000,000. If we have in that time, as the gentleman from 
Virginia has suggested, interested the State authorities and 
induced them to take up the work, we are to that extent 
carrying out the program. With the $8,203,000 here pro- 
vided we ought to be able to carry along the work without 
serious diminution. 

Mr. WITHROW. I respectfully submit to the chairman 
that when we inaugurated this appropriation it was not on 
the theory that we were merely going to interest the States 
but it was on the theory that we were going to go out and 
clean up this situation. Now, we are not doing it. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Eight million dollars is a rather 
substantial sum. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, we should enjoy a larger 
audience, but at least today a conversational tone can be em- 
ployed in addressing those present. 

It is often said upon this floor that during this administra- 
tion no dishonesty has been proven, despite the fact that the 
C. W. A., of unfragrant memory, reeked with it, as was seem- 
ingly acknowledged by the management of it. I have in 
mind the ejaculations of Mr. Hopkins in those earlier days. 

May I call to your attention that if wastefulness, extrava- 
gance, inefficiency, padding of pay rolls, and all that sort of 
thing are not dishonesty, they are close relatives of it. If my 
committee of investigation would only sit once in a while and 
inquire into the facts of the spendings carried on by this 
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administration, its findings would undoubtedly be shocking, 
even if they did not prove actual dishonesty. 

My chief excuse for taking the floor so often is that I am 
entirely at a loss to be able to get one single meeting of the 
Committee on Expenditures in order that we may look into 
these matters. I appealed for the help of a special investi- 
gator for my office, as I am the ranking man on the minority 
of the committee, and not the slightest attention was paid 
to that request. All I can present to you is what I personally 
can learn in the very limited time I have in addition to that 
consumed by the usual duties of a Congressman, but I do 
not want it to be said that I pass over these things lightly 
and make no attempt to do my duty. 

My short talk this afternoon might well be interesting to 
you, since I shall speak about Tugwelltown, or I should say 
Greenbelt, alias Tugwelltown, the model village, the yard- 
stick the Government was to build so that private capital 
could imitate it and build similar villages and also show how 
they could be run at a profit. 

At the beginning let me say that I am most favorably im- 
pressed by the present management of Greenbelt. It appears 
to be an intelligent and conscientious management in carry- 
ing out the declared policies. They will cheerfully answer 
all questions. “How much did this cost?” “Sixteen million 
dollars.” “For how much would contractors have built 
this?” “Eight million dollars or less.” “Why this excessive 
cost?” “We had 1,000 on relief in the city of Washington 
conveyed here for some time in busses. They were not able 
to do efficient work, and it cost much money for their con- 
veyance.” 

I estimated 140 hours per month at 40 cents an hour, the 
1,000 workers on relief for a year, and I found that accounted 
for about $672,000, not including the transportation. With 
everything counted in, not over $1,000,000 per year out of 
the $16,000,000 could possibly be accounted for. Seemingly, 
50 percent of this ought to have proved of real value. 

“How many families have you?” “Five hundred.” 
many families will you have when it is completed?” “Eight 
hundred.” “What are your rents?” “Twenty-six dollars to 
thirty-two dollars per month.” “What do you furnish them 
with for that rent?” “Electric refrigerator, electric stove, 
and other modern conveniences go with that rent.” “If you 
have 800 families and they pay you about $360 a year rental, 
or $30 a month on the average, that is how much?” “Two 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand dollars per year.” “How 
much have you agreed to pay for taxes or in lieu of taxes?” 
“About $100,000 to the State of Maryland and the county.” 
“Then you have to support your schools, streets, police, and 
all the other items incident to the running of a town?” 
“Yes; which is perhaps $100,000 more.” “Do you keep the 
property in repair for these tenants?” “Yes.” 

The usual allowance of the Government is 5 percent for 
depreciation of real estate over a period of 20 years, and 
calling it 3 percent on the cost of only $8,000,000, which is 
perhaps the amount it really should have cost, then you have 
a depreciation, or an upkeep cost, of $240,000, which is almost 
equal to the entire rental to be received. 

“Are you going to sell any of these homes?” “Oh, no; 
lest someone gets in that would lower the value of the rent.” 
“So this is a capital investment, a total capital investment 
of the Government?” “Yes.” 

A yardstick for private capital! The saints preserve us. 
If you visit Greenbelt possibly you will like the architecture. 
Some may be enthusiastic about it, but that depressing 
sameness of flat-roofed houses, looking so much alike, would 
get upon my nerves, with no incentive for beautification by 
those who do not own their homes. 

Extravagance, wastefulness, unnecessary pay rolls is not 
«classed as dishonesty, however: I wish I could think of the 
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ugly name that ought to go with it which would parallel the 
word “dishonest.” 

Similarly, with respect to all these housing schemes, 45 
percent is given and the other 55 percent totally marked off 
when rentals are determined. These rentals are made to 
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selected individuals, and only to those proving they have 
sufficient income to pay. Is this Government competition 
with private capital, or not? 
Your slum-clearance project in Washington is highly 
praised, but we understand that the entire capital invest- 
ment was practically written off and rents charged at a rate 
that will carry the property, without regard to the initial 
cost thereof. J 
Yardstick! We hear much about yardsticks! Prof. Tug- 
well, the starry-eyed visionary who, it is said, never had a 
headache trying to get together a pay roll, gave birth to this 
brain-child now called “Greenbelt,” and to some 60 others, 
most of them probably worse, because Greenbelt is presented 
to us as the one outstanding success of the whole group. 
Now we read of Mr. Tugwell being employed by Mayor La- 
Guardia, of New York City, to plan for him and make that 
metropolis more beautiful. Why? Oh, it may be because 
it is thought that he has the key to the back door of the 
White House. Certainly he has the ear of the President. 
Mayor LaGuardia was reported here last week as the leader 
of the mayors desiring $3,000,000,000 of Federal funds to be 
allotted to them, and from this amount, perhaps with the 
aid of Mr. Tugwell, he would get a generous share of the 
money. Well, the excuse may be offered that one class of 
citizens in New York City, the wealthy few, do pay to the 
Federal Government a very large amount of the country’s in- 
come taxes, and the mayor may well say, “My city of New 
York is entitled to great consideration.” | 
The wealthiest city in this Nation is appealing at this mo- | 
ment that we prime the pump to the extent of $3,000,000,- 
000 in such allotments. It is also proposed that we lend the: 
States for 50 years without interest, the sum of $1,000,000,- 
000, and that we further appropriate one billion and a half | 
dollars for work relief. Living on borrowed funds, whether | 
by individuals or governments, is the straight road to bank- | 
ruptcy and ruin. The end thereof may not be within our 
vision, but the psychology of the people will determine the 
end of that road, and the effects of a nation’s psychology 
come swiftly when they do come, as was the case alike in 
1929 and 1937. 
When our people make up their minds that they have in | 
their portfolios of investment too much paper representing 
Government debt, then the psychological moment will 
have arrived and the structure of our Government will sway 
in the balance. 
I am making these few remarks because in the next few 
days more priming of a dry pump is to be proposed. We 
really do not need that sort of thing. We need only to re- 
release private funds now in hiding. We have billions of 
private funds which, by the act of our own Government is 
insured and lying idle in the banks, held there simply be- 
cause it is safe, since insured by the Government itself. It 
refuses to go to work and take any sort of risk. What a 
tragic situation it is that business and investment today go 
up and down with the smile or the frown of the President. 
The yoke imposed upon the Congress by him was partly 
loosened last week. My great worry is that some of you 


-Democrats who may fear reprisals—many truly patriotic 


Democrats in this House—will now be only too anxious to 
vote the President these vast sums that you may be rein- 
stated in his good graces: You may feel that you will fail 
to receive proper allotments for your own districts unless 
you support him. But to give him more billions to spend 
as they have been spent in the past is giving him vastly 
more powers, and a more dangerous power, than there ever 
was in any reorganization bill. He will certainly control the 
destiny of this Nation with those billions and you may per- 
haps feel that unless you go along with him your constit- 
uents may not get their full share. Was it not sad to see 
in the papers the pictures of some Members of the House 
and Senate boasting about the allocations to their States? 
And those papers carried the story: “Of course, we must 
support the President, because of these large allotments 
which we have secured.” 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I noticed the gentleman 
mentioned something about Mr. Tugwell meeting a pay 
roll. I wonder if the gentleman could tell us of any Presi- 
dent of the United States who has ever met a private pay 
roll. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, I am too tired at the moment to 
think whether that is true or not, I simply say to you that 
I borrowed that expression from some author who seemed 
to know and did not hesitate to put it in writing. You 
know I seldom say things that are really original. I simply 
bring to you the thought as I see it expressed in print or 
hear it expressed by people who have reason to know what 
they are talking about. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD, Yes. 

Mr. KELLER. Would the gentleman tell us what he 
would do under the conditions? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I would release business from the fear 
of this dictatorship that we have in the White House. It is 
nothing less. He is, of course, benevolent and doubtless 
means well, but he is one form of dictator just the same. 
Few business organizations and investors dare proceed. 
Look at the public utilities. They have vast amounts of 
money waiting to release for expansion, but will they do it 
with the Government threatening them and even entering 
into direct competition with them? Everybody should agree 
that this is a political depression. The banks are full of 
money. There is really no excuse whatever for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has expired. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man 5 minutes more. 

Mr. MURDOCE of Arizona rose. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I will take this time so that these gen- 
tlemen on the Democratic side may confess their failures. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I did not ask the gentleman 
to yield to me that I might make a confession to him, but I 
am endeavoring to get some information. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Well, the gentleman can have it. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I am wondering whether the 
gentleman is quite clear on cause and effect. Which is 
cause and which effect in this case? It is quite important 
that we get the relationship, is it not? The gentleman 
speaks of stagnation, and the banks being full of money, 
ready to invest, but nothing doing, and the gentleman criti- 
cizes the vast expenditures by the Government. Which is 
the cause and which is the effect? 

As I get it from the gentleman, all we need to do now is 
for the Government to quit or abstain and business will do 
the trick. I am inclined to believe that during the past 5 
or 6 years the Government has had to do the trick because 
business has abstained. I assure the gentleman that I am 
as hearty an advocate of private enterprise and the Govern- 
ment’s keeping out of business as any Representative from 
the northeast corner of the country, but I do feel that the 
Government has necessarily had to do some things that 
have been done—though, of course, I hold no brief for Mr. 
Tugwell or Greenbelt—and there is a vast program of con- 
struction other than Greenbelt that the gentleman has not 
even mentioned. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I shall gradually come to many of them. 
The gentleman asked me about cause and effect. I would 
rather put it this way. Results and consequences. What 
are they? The results are what you expect and the conse- 
quences are what you get. You have had few good results, 
but you have had plenty of consequences. 

Mr. KELLER. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that it is the fault of the President at the present time that 
investment is not being made? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. I blame him at the moment be- 
cause we have given him such vast powers that he seems to 


have frightened away investors almost completely. I asked 
Governor Eccles in committee this morning if he would 
express his opinion on a vital matter and he hesitated. I 
can imagine why he hesitated. It is probably because he 
wanted to talk first with his chief before expressing an 
opinion. 

Mr. KELLER. If the fear of the people is the cause of 
this depression and that is the fault of the President, what 
was the cause of the depression in 1929 to 1932? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Principally lack of money. We now have 
vast sums of money idle and anxious to go to work: That was 
an economic depression as you know, and world-wide; but 
now it is merely a political depression. ; 

Mr. KELLER. Oh, I see. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman is quite welcome. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVY. I always enjoy the gentleman’s remarks. 

He speaks with a style that is unusual and has a ring of 
sincerity about him. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Only a ring?  [{Laughter.] 


Mr. LEAVY. I think my question will indicate that to me 


from what the gentleman has said it has only a ring. The 
gentleman used, and I assume he used it advisedly, an ex- 
pression with reference to the President of the United 
States in his remarks a few moments ago charging him 
unequivocally and unqualifiedly with being a dictator. Does 
the gentleman mean to imply by that 

Mr. GIFFORD, That he is benevolent? He is by intent a 
benevolent dictator. 

Mr. LEAVY. Does the gentleman mean to imply that he 
is a dictator of the type of Mussolini or Hitler? 

Mr. GIFFORD, Oh, no, no; he would not shoot me. I 
might talk against him but he would not have me shot. 

Mr. LEAVY. Will the gentleman give us a definition of a 
benevolent dictator? 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman is highly educated, he 
understands the word “benevolent.” 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 additional 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIF- 
FORD], 

Mr. GIFFORD. Time after time in my poor way I have 
warned about this spending of billions of dollars, mopping 
up the savings of the people to spend on nonliquidating 
projects. You may say: “Oh, we are in no real danger; you 
may vote this $4,000,000,000 in the next 2 weeks. The Nation 
will not ‘bust!’” I may say to the gentleman from Illinois 
who is so interested, it reminds me of the little boy who, when 
his mother said, “If you eat any more pie, Johnnie, you will 
bust,” replied, “All right, hand over the pie and you get out 
of the way.” [Laughter.] 

You will continue to eat pie and tell the Republicans to get 
out of the way. 
se mee MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. I was interested in the very frank 
statement the gentleman made to the effect that this is a 
political depression. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I mean it sincerely, too. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Yes. If it is political, the gentle- 
man’s party must have had something to do with it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; it was a long time ago that we were 
persuasive. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Why do you not join the Democrats, 
then, in getting rid of this depression instead of recommend- 
ing and encouraging the banks of the country to hoard this 
money; why do you not get with us and make them jar it 
loose? 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman is late with his suggestion. 
We did join you last week, and we will join those 108 con- 
servative Democrats under the name of any party at any 
time. I was amused last Friday that the little pitiful minority 
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of some 80 over here should have caused the gentleman’s 
own leaders to frighten you by telling you “the Republicans 
will get you if you do not watch out.” 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Why do you not join us? 

Mr. GIFFORD. We did last week. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Why do you not recommend to the 
President of the United States to turn this money loose when 
the gentleman admits that he and his friends are now caus- 
ing the depression? 

Mr. GIFFORD. My friends are not causing this depression 
in business, 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; my friends are muzzled. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. The gentleman says it is a political 
depression. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Absolutely. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Why does not the gentleman join us? 

Mr. GIFFORD. We will, on all sane legislation. In these 
warnings I reflect the views of many economists in this 
country. I reiterate, “a smile or a frown from the White 
‘House and up or down go the investments and business 
activity of the country.” 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Why does not the gentleman assert 
the independence of his party? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have plentifully asserted my inde- 
pendence. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from. Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, by way of philosophical 
and introspective contemplation this afternoon, since all is 
quiet and we have probably reached a new low in attendance 
on the floor, I thought perhaps I could address a few remarks 
to the general fear and apprehension that exists in the coun- 
try today as to where we are going and where we are going to 
wind up. And may I express the conclusion right at the 
introduction by saying that I am not particularly alarmed, 
because I do believe there is a kind of destiny of nations as 
there is a destiny of individuals. 

A long time ago I think the patriarch Matthew rete in 
the Good Book a question: “Why are ye fearful, oh, ye of 
little faith?” 

You could go on answering that just as we pleased, and in 
the answer, of course, you are going to express your own 
individual philosophy. But as I regard the future I think the 
pattern of our national direction can be well identified and 
can be well indicated, to dispel any fears concerning the ulti- 
mate destiny of our country and our people. 

There are some designs in that pattern of progress which 
are unmistakable and they have been the designs of progress 
ever since the beginning of civilization. If anyone wants to 
go to the trouble, he can at least along broad lines sketch the 
future of this country and the future of the world. As one 
looks at this pattern of progress and pattern of civilization, 
there are certain unmistakable designs. 

The first design is the design of change. Ten years from 
now this country will be somewhat different from what it is 
at the present time: Twenty-five years from now it will be 
different from what it is in 1938. There is nothing so eternal 
as change in this world. 

A good many years ago there was a professor over. at 
Johns Hopkins in Baltimore who had been experimenting 
for a number of years, and he thought he had fashioned in 
the laboratory a very basic scientific truth. Then came 
one of his colleagues on the faculty and simply pushed over 
the entire thesis and the entire premise he had established. 
In his chagrin and in his disillusionment he tore his hair 
and said, “My God, is not there anything eternal in this 
-world?” One of his colleagues said, “Yes; there is one thing 
eternal, and that is change.” You can prove that for your- 
selves. 
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It was only about 40 years ago that Henry Ford was 
tinkering in a bicycle shop in Detroit. He probably had no 
idea this tremendous motor empire with 25,000,000 passen- 
ger cars, three and a half million trucks, hundreds of thou- 
sands of busses, hundreds of thousands of miles of high- 
way lined with filling stations, hot-dog stands, and beauty 
parlors, would spring up. Was all this in the vision of that 
one man more than 40 years ago? Perhaps not. It is but 
testimony to the law and forces of progress. Yes; we have 
changed a good deal. Look at the consequences and the 
corollary changes as a result thereof. Why, there is scarcely 
a week goes by that we do not have some legislation in this 


Congress that springs from the fact that the motor empire | 


needs regulation or control or that it has to be given a 
sense of direction. 

Change? Yes; change is eternal. -So that is one design 
in the pattern of the future and indicates the direction in 
which we are going. 

There is another design. That is, that nothing is accidental 
in the universe. You may say it is an accident if you go 
out of the door of the Capitol and get knocked down over 
here on the corner by an automobile. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not believe it is. Perhaps I am one of those people 
who are devoted to a fatalistic philosophy, but I do not 
believe there is anything accidental in this universe. You 
know, a pair of codfish could spawn enough to fill the ocean 
with dead fish in a year or two, but nature has provided a 


balance there and has provided certain destructive forces so | 


that that does not happen. There is no accident about it. 
It is but a part of the ordered balance in nature. 

If you think there is anything accidental in this uni- 
verse, just contemplate the solar system for a moment. 
Here is the Earth. Here are Venus. and Mercury, the in- 
ferior planets and on the outside of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Neptune, and Uranus. Is it not an amazing testimony to 
some kind of infinite wisdom that they revolve in their 
orbits around the outside of the Earth. This includes the 
solar bodies, the Sun and Moon. They travel within their 
fixed orbits century after century, never colliding, capable 
and susceptible of being measured to the tiniest degree. So 
in a universe that is so delicately balanced there can be no 
accident whatsoever. 

A great many years ago there was a great infestation by 
a little rodent called the lemming over in the Scandinavian 
Peninsula. The people were worried because these little 
rodents were sort of denuding the terrain. But Nature pro- 
vided a balance, because they could only travel in a straight 
line, and when they came to a watercourse they drowned. 
Nature took care of that. God took care of it a long time 
ago. That is further evidence that there is nothing acci- 
dental in the universe. 

Do you remember when the Lowell Observatory, some 
years ago, pointed a telescope into that sector of the heavens 
where over 100 years ago a French physicist said there 
would be found the remaining planet? According to Bode’s 
law, there had to be another one, but they had not found it. 
However, they kept putting the telescope on that sector of 
the heavens and finally they found the planet Vulcan. The 
astronomers, the mathematicians, and the physicists had cal- 
culated for centuries that if there was going to be that 
harmony in this universe there had to be another planet, 
and sure enough there it was. That is the second design, 
as I say, in this pattern of progress. The first one is, as I 
indicated a moment ago, there must be change and. there 
will be change. The second one is that there is no accident 
to it: Progress springs from fundamental, well-ordered laws. 

Then there is another design in this world pattern, and 
that is that the movement is invariably—yes, always—for- 
ward. The world will never stand still, and we shall not 
stand still. Let us go back to 1905. I think our beloved and 
distinguished chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions was probably here at the time that Dr. Wiley was the 
chief chemist of the Food and Drug Administration. Cer- 
tainly he remembers Harvey Wiley, who carried on the first 
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crusade for a pure food and drugs act in this country. I 
went back and read some of the debates in the Senate on 
that 1905 bill. You will find men who stood up in that 
deliberative body and, by inference and implication, said that 
there was a right of private property as to the branding of 
food and what you could put into them, and if the buyer 
was to have any protection at all it would be under the 
common-law theory of caveat emptor—let the buyer beware. 
We have gone a long ways since then. 

If you do not believe that, read through the pure food and 
drug bill that is pending in the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce at the present time, which, if it does not 
become law this session, will no doubt be on the law books of 
next session. That will indicate to you that we have gone 
forward in our thinking and in our conception of the func- 
tion of government in relation to public health and welfare. 
Change. 

I went back into some old books and magazines which were 
published shortly after the Civil War. I am sure the gentle- 
woman from New York will have some recollection of the 
Godey’s Lady's Book and Graham's Magazine. My wife's 
grandmother had a set and I used to rummage through them. 
You know, I found a delicious editorial there by some om- 
niscient gentleman who started off in this fashion. He said 
the natural delicacy and modesty of the opposite sex was 
such that they would frankly refrain from ever entering into 
the field of public life and ever wanting to take to them- 
selves the right of the exercise of suffrage. - After he got off 
that choice morsel of wisdom, here ladies became members of 
legislatures and of the Congress, they became straphangers in 
streetcars, and they began to function in all the fields of 
human enterprise. So this bit of static wisdom the gentle- 
man uttered a long time ago was just brushed off to one side 
and your sex—God bless them—amillions of them, have moved 
forward and taken their rightful place, despite the fact that 
mere man got it into his mind that conditions were static, 
that you would not move forward, and that you would always 
be working in the kitchen and never take your place in the 
public pursuits of this country. 

Yes; the movement is forward, and I do not care to what 
field you turn your attention you will find that the move- 
ment is always forward in our civilization. 

The debate on yesterday on the proposed income tax for 
the District of Columbia brings to mind the early struggles 
of our congressional predecessors to enact a Federal income 
tax. In 1895 Joseph Choate, the eminent barrister, stood 
before the Supreme Court of the United States and solemnly 
argued how this tax would destroy the Nation, how it con- 
stituted communism and devilism, and with what fear and 
trembling the people of this good land were contemplating 
the action of the Court. Poor, misguided Choate. How 
little he discerned that, despite all his eloquence and legal 
ability, the course of civilization was forward, not backward, 
and how relentlessly and completely his notions were brushed 
aside, for only 18 years later the people sanctioned an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to make incomes taxable. Oddly 
enough, that has been followed by income-tax laws in a 
score of States, and to those misguided in the District of 
Columbia, who believe that there will be no income tax for 
this District, I merely suggest that they examine history and 
be edified. A tax based on ability to pay is founded in sound 
morals. The forces of progress will not permit a handful of 
undiscerning and slightly selfish folks to stand in the way. 
Time will teach them the proper lesson. 

Then the fourth design, and the most important design— 
and, of course, I will get up to this bill in the next hour or 
two, I expect—is the design of security. You lock at the 
work we have been doing in this Congress and in the pre- 
ceding Congresses and at the general implications of this 
bill, and there you will find this design of security that runs 
through the whole course of human civilization. If you 
do not believe it, let us go back to the original beginnings. 
Let us go back to the cave age. What was the first in- 
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strumentality that was fashioned by our primitive ancestors 
back in the neolithic and paleolithic ages, as I remember 
their names. It was the spear. What was the purpose of 
the spear? It was a weapon of security, a weapon of de- 
fense, if you please, and a weapon of offense with which to 
annoy the enemy and with which to kill animals and gain 
a livelihood. 

What was the next thing they founded? It was the shield. 
For what purpose? To find security by warding off the 
attacks of their adversaries. The very first thing the orig- 
inal mind or primitive mind invented was an instrumental- 
ity of security. 

After awhile, as I recall my ancient history, these indi- 
viduals developed families, the families coagulated into 
tribes, and the tribes wandered around until they settled 
down into a communal life in the very lush and fertile val- 


-leys of the Tigris and the Euphrates Rivers. There was a 


reason for that. There was no accident about our civiliza- 
tion beginning there. That was because of the vegetation 
there, the berries and herbs. It was a place capable of 
sustaining life, and also of sustaining their livestock, with 
subsistence for their families, their goats, horses, and sheep. 
That is where our communal civilization began. 

After they were established there, what was one of the 
first things they did? They set up this colony and put a 
big wall around it. Why? Fer the purpose of finding se- 
curity against marauding tribes. 

I was in Europe during the war, and I used to marvel at 
the beautiful castles they had, and the country chateaus, 
in many cases with the original moats filled with water, 
with the old drawbridges, that probably have not been let 
down for ages and ages, still there. These were evidences of 
the medieval days when men built these great fortifications 
for family use and then surrounded them with’ protective 
instrumentalities in order to keep out their enemies. The 
impulse to security has always been there. 

Then, look in some other fields. Here were the barons 
and the commoners. who presented their demands to King 
John at Runnymede in 1215, as all you historians will recall, 
and secured for themselves the Magna Carta. What did 
they do there? They received from the King certain rights 
and certain concessions. Why? In the interest of the se- 
curity of their liberties. 

Look at the security of conscience and think of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people whose lives had to be snuffed 
out, as; for instance, in the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day in the medieval days of France. What for? All be- 
cause they were insistent upon the integrity and the security 
of their consciences, and that, of course, ran athwart the 
ruling power and the ideals of the ruling power. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 additional 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So by virtue of the desire to effect security 
of conscience the world moved on and on and on until our 
forefathers wrote into this Constitution, that we discuss day 
after day, those guaranties in the Bill of Rights, to worship 
according to the dictates of your own conscience; yes, security 
of conscience. -It is one of the things that has impelled us 
along the course. Security of the press; security of that 
right of freedom of speech. Oh, it is all there. 

And then they also made certain of the security of prop- 
erty. Our forefathers were not unmindful of it. If you 
think they were, you should examine and reexamine the due- 
process clause in the Constitution. You will find that that 
clause made more legal history and more judicial history 
than any other clause in the Constitution. Why? Because 
they were going to be certain, since property is one of the 
essential adjuncts of civilization, that there was security 
of property. So they said you could not take away a man’s 
property rights without due process of law. Yes; the impulse 
to security was upon our forefathers, just like it is upon us 
at the present time. 
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Let us look at the field of antisocial tendencies for a 
moment. If you want to see evidences of the impulse for 
security there, stop to consider that when the Department 
of Justice appropriation bill is before us we appropriate for 
the maintenance of—I do not know how many—50 or 60 
Federal prisons in the country, for the enforcement of the 
laws, for the payment of salaries of district attorneys and 
jailers and commissioners and United States marshals, and 
all the rest. What is it? Why, it is nothing else except our 
collective national effort to preserve security of person and 
property in this country against those who may have anti- 
social tendencies and who forget where their rights end and 
your rights begin. 

In the field of physical security, the whole country is 
dotted with sanitariums and hospitals and clinics and life- 
extension institutes and all that sort of thing, designed to 
do what? To preserve physical security and give some pros- 
pect of physical longevity. It is an impulse to security, the 
most important design in this pattern of progress, as I 
call it. 

Now, we will get down to this bill. In following out this 
pattern of security or this design of security, we are not 
unmindful of the fact that we have also got to make secure 
the subsistence of our people if we, as a nation, expect to 
subsist and endure, and the bill we bring before you today, 
the appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture, is 
high testimony to that whole idea of finding security of our 
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of all, we appropriate in this bill for the Food and 
Drug Administration, for men to go out and make inspec- 
tions to see that food and drugs are not misbranded or 
adulterated, to see that they are not deleterious to human 
health and human welfare. Is not this security? Uncle 
Sam stands in the position of a great mentor who says to 
every producer of foods and drugs, “I am standing in the 
shadow to make secure the health of the people of this 
country insofar as I can.” So you have the Government 
standing in the position of assuring health security to its 
people. 

We appropriate in this bill for the Weather Department. 
Have you any idea what this embraces? Well, it embraces 
probably 1,500 people, observers, technicians, and scientists 
who are scattered all the way from Alaska to Florida and 
from the Atlantic coast out to the Pacific coast and even out 
upon the ocean. What do they do? They telephone warn- 
ings when a storm comes up. They coordinate their efforts 
with the Commerce Department so that airplane pilots do 
not leave the ground with the precious lives of people if 
there is danger of losing those lives. They send out frost 
warnings to people who are growing oranges in Florida and 
in California, so that if there is a frost on the way they can 
start the smudge pots and the smoke machines and the heat 
machines so the oranges will be protected. They have 
stream-gaging stations all up and down the Ohio, the Mis- 
sissippi, and the Illinois Rivers—for what purpose? When 
there comes a sudden freshet and there is danger that great 
volumes of water will destroy the lives and the property of 
people living in the lowlands, they telephone on ahead. Yes, 
Uncle Sam is sending a message of security.to somebody in 
the lower reaches of the river through the instrumentality 
of the appropriations we make in this bill. 

Then there is the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine. You ought to read the justifications from the De- 
partment some time. I had no idea we had so many -bugs 
and bacteria and insects and pests and one thing and an- 
other in this country or in the entire world as they have 
cataloged in their justifications. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me continue for just a moment. 

Here are these devoted scientists and fellows down in the 
Department of Agriculture looking through microscopes, 
fooling around with these tubes and beakers and Bunsen 
burners and all the equipment of a laboratory—what for? 
To be constantly keeping ahead of these things that menace 
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our subsistence. Here is the Japanese beetle. We have 
spent millions of dollars on it, have we not, Mr. Chairman, 
and we have not controlled it yet? Some might very well 
say, instead of having an agricultural adjustment program 
whereby we pay cash for corn that is not produced and pay 
cash for hogs that are not produced, why not just turn the 
country over to the bugs for a little while, and they will do 
a first-class and a forthright job? This sounds very plau- 
sible, but, gentlemen, we would not dare do this, because the 
bugs would move in and never would move out. Do not be 
fooled about that. Our very national subsistence would then 
be in peril. 

So here is this work going on year in and year out, for 
which we are spending millions of dollars, but how necessary 
it is in order to preserve our subsistence and give assurances 
of future food security. 

Here is an item in this bill for the elimination of diseased 
cattle. Why? Well, you do not want the infants of this 
country to be drinking milk from diseased cattle. 

You do not want our people to be subsisting on meat from 
diseased cattle, so here is Uncle Sam going ahead with in- 
spection and quarantine, trying to remove these infected 
cattle for the purpose of security of the livelihood and wel- 
fare of the country. The same thread and the same pattern 
run through all the activities of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and Forest Service, the preservation of our forests, 
not only against forest fires for which we appropriate hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, but also for the preservation 
of those forests against blister rust and white pine blister 
and Dutch elm disease and all the diseases that seem to be 
known to mankind that are afflicting and affecting our forests 
and making insecure a sufficient and adequate supply of 
timber in the future. Obviously in all these things we cannot 
go as far as lots of people would like to have us go, but there 
you see constantly this whole design of security that some- 
how runs through the pattern of things, and very particularly 
through the activities that go on in the Congress, 

Finally, I might mention soil erosion. I did not take so 
kindly to the idea for a long time. I thought it was a waste 
of money. I thought it was a waste of money to be plowing 
contour furrows and all that sort of thing on land that was 
bleak and as red as an Irishman’s red flannel nightshirt and 
that gave no prospect of being productive anyway. You 
know there is going to be a lot of people living in this country 
long after we have passed from the scene, and so we have to 
do something to preserve the fertility of this country and in so 
doing we are only giving testimony to the impulse of security 
for our own generation and generations to come. 

— DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman talks about bugs. We 
have a lot of two-legged bugs in this country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, please! 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Who are more or less destroying the 
democracy more than the bugs the gentleman speaks of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Dli- 
nois has expired. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man 5 minutes more. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman is making an excellent 
speech, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman is just reminiscing a little. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I wish the Department would find some 
medicine for the two-legged spies and bugs that are rotting 
the country almost daily. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I have enjoyed the gentle- 
man’s scholarly address and was about to remark that it 
was a hopeful sign and a joyous thing to hear such an 
expression coming from my colleague from the other side 
of the aisle. I gather from the gentleman’s first remark 
that he is not willing to sell America short? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. No; I am not. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Regardless of the man or 
the party in control in the White House. I notice a little 
further on that the gentleman spoke of a forward movement 
being the only movement known to nature and to economy. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is a scientific truth. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Does the gentleman believe 
that we cannot ourselves politically or economically turn 
back, for instance, 20 or 30 or 40 years, and that he is not 
willing to attempt to do so? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, there is a lot of latitude in the con- 
struction and interpretation of whether we turn back, and 
if so, how, but no matter what we may do, we will move 
forward just as inevitably and relentlessly as the very march 
of years. It cannot be any other way, because if there was 
anything about this backward motion, then surely you ought 
to have somewhere in the heavens a retrograde motion of 
the planets, and that has never been known since the be- 
ginning of time. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. EATON. Just to correct his knowledge of the Bible. 
He speaks of eternal motion. The gentleman has forgotten 
Joshua. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man is comparatively a young man in spirit. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, the gentleman would be surprised to 
learn how old I am. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Does the gentleman not feel 
that we are living in another, in a new age, different from 
that of 1928? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No age is new. History, after all, is a 
continuous pattern. It is like a flowing ribbon. You can 
mark off various portions of it and say this is old age and 
this is new age and this medieval, but it is not so. It is 
just a ribbon moving forward constantly. There is nothing 
new or old about it. It is but a record of continuous and 
moving experiences of human kind as they are impelled 
forward by basic forces. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. But great changes have oc- 
curred since 1928. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; and change is eternal. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. The gentleman seems to in- 
dicate that there must be an expansion of government such 
as the gentleman recognizes in this bill, and increased 
expenditures, and all that. The gentleman would not dimin- 
ish governmental expenditures, but would, rather, increase 
them, according to the tenor of this legislation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman means whether I favor 
this bill and the appropriation? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, I do. I had a chance to pass on 
these items in subcommittee. While there is a little differ- 
ence of opinion in the committee between the members, 
essentially they realize that in a country that is growing 
numerically, growing in importance and in the magnitude of 
its problems, you have to spend some money in order to meet 
those problems. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Then, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the gentleman and I are in perfect agreement on the 
so-called great modern trend in our Government. We must 
increase governmental expenditures. It is not so much the 
idea of cutting down as it is achieving true economy in that 
the taxpayers’ dollar will yield more. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think I told this House once before that 
a little over 40 years ago, when I was born—that is a public 
confession—I think the entire expenditure for government 
was only $390,000,000. That included everything; that in- 
cluded the Army, the Navy, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Justice, the Post Office Department, the 
Treasury Department, the State Department; it included 
everything—$390,000,000, for round figures let us call it $400,- 
000,000. Here today we are into the billions, $7,000,000,000, 
$8,000,000,000, $9,000,000,000; yes, it is only testimony to the 
fact that the ccuntry has grown, that we have moved for- 
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ward; and as we have moved forward, of course, we en- 
counter new problems. It is silly to say that we ought to 
be baffled by these problems. They ought to inspire more 
resolution, more courage, more patience, and more tolerance 
on the part of everybody to find the solution. To me it is 
rather amazing when we get right square up against a new 
problem that has no element of partisanship or politics how 
easily we vitiate party lines and stand up like so many citi- 
zens and patriots of a common country in order to find the 
right kind of solution. We have got to preserve more and 
more of that attitude if we are to find the solution. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 additional 
minutes to the gentleman for his rhythm. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. For my what? 

Mr, LAMBERTSON. For the gentleman’s rhythm. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am simply overwhelmed. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to permit me to make a practical application of his 
philosophy? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman talked about moving for- 
ward. I would like to point out that, moving in that direction, 
we sought to prevent the cattle owned by the farmers of this 
country from having Bang’s disease. More and more assist- 
ance was given moving in this forward direction, and we have 
tried to eliminate Bang’s disease by appropriating money. I 
am wondering, however, if we are carrying out the gentle- 
man’s philosophy of going forward when in this bill we do not 
appropriate a sufficient amount of money to insure that 
change being put into effect? Does not the gentleman think 
that this is an illustration? The reduction in the appropria- 
tion for the elimination of Bang’s disease is certainly not 
going forward, it is going backward. Does the gentleman 
think it is a proper step under his philosophy? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think my own philosophy is quite in har- 
mony with the viewpoint that has been expressed by the sub- 
committee and the committee from time to time. The for- 
ward movement is a progressive movement. You do not take 
a forward step all at once any more than a newly born babe 
throws back its shoulders and starts out on a brisk walk down 
the Avenue; no, indeed; we have got to advance a little at a 
time. We cannot know if all these things will work out suc- 
cessfully. If we tried to meet the desire of every Member of 
this House and of the Senate in respect of changes we would 
break the Federal Treasury overnight. You cannot overlook 
those very definite earthly limitations, those very material 
considerations that we as legislators have got to have in mind. 
The gentleman will admit that we have made great progress 
in that field, first of all, in bringing about a reconciliation 
between Government philosophy and policy. We try to create 
security. We appropriate money to eliminate bovine tuber- 
culosis and Bang’s disease, to reimburse the farmer some- 
what. We are making great progress in the whole field. So 
many of these things are direct and substantial. 

Mr. BOILEAU. But does the gentleman think we are going 
forward in the matter of eliminating Bang’s disease when we 
cut down the appropriation to carry on the program? Does 
not the gentleman think we are endangering the progress we 
have made? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; for the reason that Dr. Mohler, who, 
in my judgment, knows more about this matter than anybody 
else, believed that if we had to make sacrifices we could make 
them here better than in something else. 

Mr. BOILEAU. But he recommends the additional appro- 
priation, does he not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He recommends that if money were avail- 
able for this purpose without imperiling the fiscal set-up 
that it would be a very desirable thing to use it for this 
purpose. 

Mr. BOILEAU. This expert of whom the gentleman 
speaks, and in his statement I agree 

Mr, DIRKSEN. John R. Mohler. 
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Mr. BOILEAU. Recommends the appropriation of more 
money to carry on this program than the committee has 
included in the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He said that, of course, it could be used. 
Progress is a matter of evolution, it must come step by step. 
If we included in these bills every suggestion made on every 
subject we would give the people a bad case of legislative 
indigestion. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Does not the gentleman believe it is 
wiser to take one forward step along the way than two 
or three faltering steps? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We must move forward on all fronts 
and in a practical way. In this rambling dissertation on the 
designs in the general pattern of human progress, I am not 
insensible to the practical consideration that must be con- 
stantly borne in mind. The world is a practical and real- 
istic place. This Congress is and must be a practical body 
and in its articulation of the things which make for progress 
and which are highly desirable in perfecting the condition 
of the Nation and the circumstances of the people, we must 
have a regard for the maintenance of economic balance 
and for our fiscal condition. 

Is it not perhaps a wholly justifiable criticism that in the 
formative years of the present administration's policies, we 
moved so fast and required such a vast amount of adjust- 
ment that the country fairly suffered from a species of 
legislative indigestion? It looks logical that a whole nation 
like an individual can take about so much medicine at one 
time and no more. Too much medicine would be as harmful 
as no medicine at all. 

And that thought brings me back to the pending bill. 
For weeks and weeks, the subcommittee has taken testi- 
mony, considered and discussed the various items in this 
measure to bring you a balanced bill, to do equity to all, 
and still preserve a regard for the recommendations of the 
Budget Bureau. We trust that this painstaking work will 
merit the approval of this House. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time 
as he may desire to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, during the discus- 
sion of this bill, which has to do with the Department of 
Agriculture, it is not inappropriate to refer to the one- 
variety cotton community program which is being sponsored 
by the Department, and which is being well received in many 
sections of the Cotton Belt. Very little money has been spent 
in this work by the Government, but fine results are being 
achieved by this program. 

In that connection let me quote the following from a speech 
made some time ago by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Harry L. Brown: 


At this point I wish to give briefly a review of the one-variety 
cotton work, with special reference to that part played by the 
Department of Agriculture. It was in 1908 that the Department 
first recommended this plan as offering the best outlook for perma- 
nent improvement in the quality of American cotton. Crossing 
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different varieties in the field and mixing of the seed in the gin 
were known to be two of the principal causes of the poor quality of 
much of the crop and the simple remedy for this was to restrict 
production in each district to only one kind of cotton. In this way 
the seed of the better varieties could be kept apart and pure, the 
fiber kept more uniform, and the improved staple produced in even 
running lots which would command better prices from buyers and 
manufacturers, 

Efforts were made to establish one-variety communities in several 
States of the Cotton Belt, notably Texas and North Carolina, but 
difficulties were encountered in organizing these communities on a 
large scale, and when better prices were not received for the small 
lots of improved fiber the farmers became discouraged and gave up 
the effort. There seemed no way of getting a start in a community 
in the main Cotton Belt in producing the quantity of better cotton 
necessary to give farmers bargaining power to demand better prices. 

this time, however, cotton production was extending west- 
ward into the irrigated valleys of the Southwestern States, where 
the farmers knew the value of standardization in agricultural com- 
modities, learned through the successes in the cooperative produc- 
tion of fruits, vegetables, etc. It was a comparatively simple matter 
to convince these farmers of the advantages of standardization as 
applied to cotton, and because of the isolation of these valleys an 
excellent opportunity was afforded to put on a large-scale demon- 
stration of one-variety production. 

The first such community was in Arizona, with Egyptian cotton, 
shortly before the World War. This was a success from the be- 
ginning and for several years the American Egyptian industry 
represented the largest single lot of pure cotton seed in the world. 
In 1919 the Egyptian crop in Arizona was valued at $20,000,000. 
Closely following the Egyptian development, the one-variety cot- 
ton idea was established in the upland cotton area of California. 
* + * Other upland areas in California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico joined the movement a little later, and within a few years 
practically the entire production of these three States was stand- 
ardized. The growers in California believed so strongly in this 
idea that in 1925 the State legislature passed a one-variety law 
designating certain valleys in the State as exclusive one-variety 
areas, and made it a misdemeanor to plant any other kinds of cot- 
ton in those districts. These practices have continued in this 
area up to the present time, and the Department of Agriculture 
has pointed to them many times, with considerable pride, as 
demonstrations of the possibilities of cooperative effort in cotton 
improvement. 


In 1935 there were 343 one-variety cotton communities in 
the Cotton Belt, Last year—1937—there were 814 such com- 
munities. In 1937 the one-variety communities produced 
1,863,692 bales of cotton—about one-tenth of the entire 
American cotton production. 

In Texas in 1937 there were 156 one-variety cotton com- 
munities. These one-variety communities were located in 
86 Texas counties. The fast rate of expansion of this work 
in Texas is emphasized by the fact that 3 years ago there 
were only 31 one-variety communities in Texas. 

This standardization of the grade and staple in cotton pro- 
duction will not by any means provide an adequate price 
for cotton, nor solve the cotton problem, but it is sound from 
every standpoint and should be encouraged by every possible 
means. 

Mr. C. B. Doyle, in the Department of Agriculture, is co- 
operating with various States and communities in this work 
and I am inserting a table prepared by him which will be 
of interest. . 


One-variety cotton production, by States 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to announce that 
for the first time in my experience since 1933, the Progressive 
Party, the Republican Party, and the Democratic Party have 
all been on the same side of the aisle this afternoon. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am very deeply interested 
in one portion of this farm appropriation bill. I refer to the 
section having to do with farm tenancy. I am mighty glad 
that the Congress came to the realization finally that we 
should come to the assistance of the farm tenants of this 
Nation by the enactment of the farm tenancy law during 
the last session of the present Congress. 

In the second session of the Seventy-third Congress, in 
1934, I introduced a farm tenancy bill carrying with it an 
authorization for $500,000,000 for the purpose of enabling the 
farm tenants of this Nation to acquire farms and homes 
through Government financing. I was told when I introduced 
this bill that this was the first time that legislation in the 
interest of the tenant farmer had been presented to Congress 
since the passage of the homestead law. 

In the Seventy-fourth Congress I introduced a similar bill, 
which was known as H. R. 5603. In that Congress, however, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, also introduced a measure, which 
was a companion bill to the Bankhead bill introduced in the 
Senate by Senator BANKHEAD. I am mighty glad that legis- 
lation has been passed. 

In the Seventy-fifth Congress, in 1937, when that bill was 
passed, I also reintroduced my farm tenant bill. 

There is one feature about the law, however, that I do not 
like. We passed a law to provide for the purchase of farms 
and homes by tenant farmers, but section 6 of that act 
provides only $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and 
$50,000,000 for each year thereafter. 

Mr. Chairman, a year has passed since that measure was 
enacted into law, and in the State of Missouri just a week 
ago the first loan to a tenant farmer was made in St. Charles 
County, Mo., and out of this first year appropriation of 
$10,000,000, Missouri has been allotted only 53 loans for the 
114 counties in the State, and those 53 loans will be made in 
8 selected counties, averaging about 6 loans for each 
of the 8 counties selected and none in the other 106 counties 
in the State. 

The $10,000,000 provided by that bill was a mere drop 
in the bucket, and even though we would secure this year 
the maximum of $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 1939, it would 
enable the lending of money to only a negligible number of 
tenant farmers in each State, and only an average of slightly 
more than one loan to each county in my State. 

I introduced a bill during the present session, known as 
H. R. 9914, which provides for an appropriation of $200,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1939. I realize it is impossible to 
secure an appropriation in excess of $25,000,000 in this ap- 
propriation bill, because the enactment of the farm-tenant 
law of 1937 limits the appropriation by the Congress to 
$25,000,000 for the next year. However, the Appropriations 
Committee has only recommended $15,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1939. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been authorizing the expenditure of 
millions and billions of dollars for all sorts of relief and I 
have voted for every such measure. I voted for every 
measure that sought to assist and stabilize business. I voted 
for every measure having to do with the creation of the 
W. P. A., the P. W. A., the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
the other relief measures. But, Mr. Chairman, we seem to 
have forgotten the great necessity of bringing to the farm 
tenants of this Nation that measure of security which will 
make for better citizenship. It is a well-known fact that 
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the roll of the W. P. A. reveals that the great bulk of the 
enrollees come from two groups, the first group being the 
tenant farmers, and I am told by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment that 53 percent of the farmers of this Nation are 
tenant farmers. The remainder come from that other group, 
the wage earners, who are unemployed by virtue of the de- 
pression and the existence of substandard conditions. 

I feel sure that the most intelligent course for us to fol- 
low would be to appropriate a sufficient amount of money 
so that at least a reasonable portion of the tenant farmers 
of this Nation may have the opportunity to acquire a farm 
and home through financing by the Government. 

In my district there are nearly 12,000 tenant farmers. 
Since this law has been enacted not one single tenant farmer 
in my district has received a loan which would enable him to 
secure a farm. We have in my district, in the State of Mis- 
souri, and throughout this Nation, of course, thousands of 
landowners who are ready, willing, and eager to sell their 
farms at a reasonable figure to tenants or to anyone else, and 
we have millions of farm tenants and sharecroppers who de- 
sire to purchase a farm and home, but as we all know, that 
class of people, who are the salt of the earth and among the 
best of our American citizens, due to their peculiar economic 
surroundings, are never able to acquire enough over and 
above the cost of their mere subsistence even to make a down 
payment upon a farm. Therefore, if we should appropriate 
enough money to give a reasonable number of tenant farmers 
an opportunity to buy, through Government financing, a 
home and farm at a low rate of interest, it would have the 
effect of taking such tenant farmers off the W. P. A. rolls and 
the relief rolls. After all, we must provide for their security 
some way. I am in favor of appropriating any amount of 
money to bring comfort and security to the people of this 
Nation. 

The enactment of the farm tenancy law of 1937 engendered 
a great hope in the hearts of the tenant farmers that at last 
they would be able to realize their lifelong aspiration to be 
able to purchase a farm home and to enjoy that measure of 
security that flows from the ownership of a home, through 
loans by the Federal Government at low rates of interest and 
long-term credit, but 99 percent of the tenant farmers of 
this Nation have been doomed to bitter disappointment due 
to the failure of the Congress to provide ample appropriations 
to carry into effect the provisions of the law. I am going to 
present an amendment to the present appropriation now 
under consideration, when the proper time comes, to raise 
the appropriation of $15,000,000 for the fiscal year 1939, as 
suggested by the Appropriations Committee, to the original 
amount of $25,000,000, as fixed in the original law. I am 
going to press for the passage of my bill, H. R. 9914, which 
provides for an appropriation of $200,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1939. We are appropriating millions and billions of 
dollars to all types of commercial and business enterprises, 
with and without security, at low rates of interest, and accom- 
panying many of the loans with grants which do not even 
have to be repaid, and I cannot understand why we cannot 
appropriate sufficient money to loan to honest tenant farmers 
at fair interest rates, when we know that the loans will be 
secured by the land, the best security on the earth. 

In a few days we will have a recommendation, as I under- 
stand, that $1,250,000,000 be appropriated for the perpetua- 
tion of the W. P. A. for the first 7 months of this next fiscal 
year. I am going to vote for that appropriation. I do hope 
it will be possible, however, in view of the fact we cannot 
appropriate over $25,000,000 to enable the tenant farmers to 
purchase farms and homes, that when this bill comes up for 
consideration under the 5-minute rule we may be able to 
amend the bill and raise the amount of $15,000,000 sug- 
gested by the Committee on Appropriations for loans to 
tenant farmers to the maximum amount authorized by the 
law—$25,000,000—for the fiscal year of 1939. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. KELLER]. 
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Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, I am going to speak briefly 
about labor and wage and hour legislation. We cannot ad- 
journ and escape our responsibility, and we cannot go home 
and ask the people who sent us here to send us back to do 
the things we should do while we are here. 

We have no right to permit labor to drift deeper into 
poverty. We have already permitted a few industrial leaders 
and owners to enrich themselves at the expense of labor. Mr. 
Barney Baruch says the administration is partly responsible 
for the timidity of business leaders and their reluctance to 
release and use their money to revive business. 

I am going to name some of these business leaders whose 
timidity is supposed to be keeping them from cooperating 
with the administration in reviving industry. They are the 
same group who, through Mr. Baruch, are pleading for 
restoration of confidence. The mentioning of their names 
with a gentle hint of their past contributions to the industry 
of our country may suggest that they first restore the confi- 
dence people once had in them before telling the Government 
what to do. As a matter of common sense and decency, why 
should we ever restore that sort of confidence, under which 
these leaders of finance and directors of government pillaged 
the small investors and profited on the ruins of the business 
they had wrecked? 

Mr. Baruch knows these gentlemen had no fears from 1921 
to 1929. Their advice was freely given and loyally followed. 
They made Government policy and operated with full free- 
dom. They were the masters of business and government. 
They prospered, and Mr. Baruch with them. Now this 
purring critic comes rubbing up against the trouser legs of 
this administration with some of the same advice which 
wrecked and ruined our business in the period from 1921 to 
1933. But his advisory smile looks very much as if he had 
already swallowed the canary. 

Mr. Baruch assures us the first thing to be done is to re- 
store confidence, and he tells us exactly how. He says if the 
Congress will only reduce the taxes of these exploiters they 
will again have confidence and all will be well. Simple, is 
it not? Such a very simple remedy for all our troubles. 

I repeat, why should we restore that sort of confidence— 
that kind of security that would again subject the country to 
the policies and practices of Richard Whitney; of Sam Insull; 
of Wiggins and Aldrich, of the Chase National Bank; of 
Charley Mitchell, supersalesman of foreign bonds and in- 
come-tax expert; of Charles Schwab, of blowhole armor-plate 
fame; of Tom Girdler, who, like Aesops’ fabled ass, masquer- 
aded in a lion’s skin until his bray betrayed his lowly form 
and features; of Morgan; of Sloan; and their associated lead- 
ers of American industry and finance? -Do these gentlemen 
not realize that the Government’s confidence in men de- 
pends upon the good faith and integrity of their business 
practices? 

Are we responsible for the vastly inflated capital struc- 
tures—the multiplied watered stock of our corporations— 
which are demanding prices and profits that literally pillaged 
a large part of the national income, while farmers and 
laborers were assisting recovery by every means at their 
command. 

Mr. George F. Johnson, of the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Co., 
‘was asked last summer, “What do you consider the worst 
feature of our present industrial system?” “Watered stock,” 
was his answer. “What do you think of the present trend of 
legislation?” he was asked. “Well,” he said, “there is one law 
I would like to see Congress pass; that is an act forcing every 
corporation to declare in its statements exactly the amount of 
money it pays its labor. This would enable everyone to judge 
whether workers in each company were getting a square deal 
from its executive.” 

Only through a continuous fair division of the profits aris- 
ing from industry can prosperity be made permanent. Actual 
investors must be content with a reasonable return out of the 
profits of industry. The balance must go to labor to provide 
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purchasing power with which to buy the things created by 
labor, In former years investors were satisfied with 6 percent 
and security, but the gambling in the industry of the country 
has often won such fabulous returns that the big-business 
men are not content with anything less than a multiplication 
of 6 percent. And to get such returns they exploit labor out 
of its fair reward and rob the consumer of a fair price. The 
failure to recognize this will lead us far afield in our attempt 
to revitalize the industry of our country on a permanent basis. 
No one knows better than Mr. Baruch that watered stock, 
monopoly prices, excessive profits, and low wages have again 
created new idle surpluses of money that are wrecking our 
markets, destroying the buying power of our people, and 
throwing the workers out of their jobs. 

Is this administration responsible for the automobile in- 
dustry grabbing from 25 to 38 percent profits while the ad- 
ministration spent its energies and money to stimulate re- 
covery? Are we responsible for jacking up automobile prices 
on top of these fantastic and suicidal profits? And what 
excuse did they give for increasing the prices? The excuse 
was that the increase in the cost of labor compelled these 
concerns to increase the selling price of automobiles. The 
simple fact was that they had not increased wages since the 
preceeding year, and the direct labor cost of an automobile 
was at that time only 9y percent of the total cost of manu- 
facturing. This same class and kind of deception has run 
through the practice of big business during the past years. 
All we ask is that it be honest with us. 

Are we responsible for all the leading monopoly industries 
taking wider and wider margins of profit as their costs of 
production dropped lower and lower? 

Are we responsible because these industries refused to share 
their ever-increasing gains with American laborers and 
American farmers? 

Are we responsible for General Motors paying its two prin- 
cipal executives more than a million dollars a year? A mere 
handful of business executives have taken in pay for them- 
selves more money than the Government pays the President, 
all the Members of the United States Senate, all the House of 
Representatives, and the Supreme Court, all put together, In 
the face of this record some business leaders have the brass 
to criticize laws enacted to safeguard the public, and lecture 
this Congress for extravagance. 

Are we responsible that large sections of industry refuse to 
ee ene 
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But we will become responsible unless we face our responsi- 
bilities and meet them like men. We are seeking through a 
wage and hour bill one of the means to spread increased 
employment and finally to help do away with unemployment. 
It will be illuminating to inquire how the unemployment 
which followed other panics was remedied. Let us see. At 


‘the end of the Civil War there was still a billion four hundred 


million acres of public lands to be taken up and put to use. 
Out of that vast area, 12 States were to be carved and ad- 
mitted into the Union. When a man lost his job, he bundled 
up his family, went West, took up free land, and “grew up 
with the country.” It was through this simple process of 
redistribution of population that the unemployment resulting 
from the panics of 1873, 1893, 1907, and the smaller interven- 
ing panics of that period were all automatically bridged over. 

But the panic of 1929 found a totally different condition. 
The free land of the West was entirely exhausted. So that 
for the first time in our history when a man lost his job he 
was out—with no place to go. At that moment America was 
suddenly thrown face to face with the whole problem of 
unemployment. American statesmanship had been blind to 
the certain arrival of such a day. When the inexcusable 
panic of 1929 brought on the great depression, in whose back- 
wash we are still floundering, and 14,000,000 Americans were 
thrown into enforced idleness, the Nation was totally unpre- 
pared for such a cataclysm. This condition of paralyzing 
idleness had come about so suddenly as to stun the political 
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leadership of that time. It demanded remedies and solutions 
which the old-line politicians showed themselves entirely in- 
capable of providing. 

This condition is inexcusable and intolerable. The present 
recession is traceable to practices which business has refused 
to rectify. It stems back to the 1929 depression. Even at 
that time farmers had been reduced to poverty. Forty-eight 
percent of them had become tenants on the very farms their 
labors had created. The national income had fallen from 
eighty-three billions to thirty-seven billions. Unemployment 
increased from a million and a half in 1928 and 1929 to 
14,000,000 in 1932 and 1933, with many other millions working 
only part time. Chaos in business reigned supreme, and stark 
fear gripped the Nation. 

This was the condition facing the country when a new 
administration came into power on March 4, 1933. An entire 
new approach to Government had to be made to meet and 
remedy these conditions. For the first time in our history we 
were compelled to see and recognize in our laws and public 
policy that all industry is national in its scope, and had to be 
treated as a national entity and be made responsible to the 
public. 

The Triple A met the vital necessity for a return of farm 
prosperity. The bank holiday and guaranteed bank deposits 
saved our credit. The administration took action to safe- 
guard the farmer, the laborer, industry, banking, and to curb 
certain abuses. It expended large sums for relief and made 
huge loans to railroads, insurance companies, banks, farmers, 
and home owners. We primed the pump and Started the 
waters of industry to flowing again. But as soon as the 
national income began to grow a few of our great monopoly 
industries seized the lion’s share. The result is a relapse 
which calls for such action as will prevent a repetition of that 
experience. 

The N. R. A. accomplished tremendous results by doing two 
things: First, it created a national method for raising wages 
of all industries by putting a floor under wages below which 
no one was permitted to go. Second, it established a ceiling 
for hours per workweek, above which no one was permitted 
to go. That was the basis of every one of the 500 varying 
codes that made up the N. R. A. system. The N. R. A. was, in 
short, our first national wage and hour law, and what it 
accomplished temporarily in its inexperienced newness we 
must do permanently by a properly written and fairly en- 
forced wage and hour law. And why any industry should 
resist the establishment of the permanent benefits of the 
N. R. A. is beyond me to understand. A properly written, 
well-enforced wage and hour law will again establish a 
minimum-wage basis and raise the general wage level. 

It will reduce the hours of labor per week, and by that 
means furnish many new jobs. 

Under normal conditions of business the reduction in the 
number of hours will automatically increase the number of 
workers required. 

Conversely the increase in number of hours worked, as 
occurred when the N. R. A. codes went out, automatically 
decreased the number of workers required for the same vol- 
ume of production; Productivity of labor, due to improved 
machinery and processes, is constantly increasing, and in 
consequence the amount of labor required to produce the 
same result is constantly dropping. 

The volume of production that required 100 men in 1920 
required only 56 men by 1934. This is one of the principal 
eauses of our unemployment problem. We must recognize 
this fact and provide a remedy—a rational, practical, work- 
able way out of this cause of unemployment. 

Development of machinery along many lines is approaching 
the point where production is automatic, wherein labor as we 
knew it in former years plays a small part indeed. 

During the past period the engineer was called upon by the 
leaders of big business to reduce operating costs for the sole 
purpose of skyrocketing profits. No thought or consideration 
was given to the human element. The engineer improved 
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machinery. He improved production methods. He increased 
the profits of his employers tremendously. He threw great 
numbers of men out of their jobs. He reduced their ability to 
purchase, and purchasing power is directly dependent on 
labor income. 

We ask ourselves, “What is to become of the ever-increasing 
proportion of men who are dispossessed by labor-saving ma- 
chinery?” And no less, “From whence is the income to arise 
which will permit them to live? And who will buy the in- 
creased production of the machine?” -Clearly this impasse, 
this stalemate, has to an alarming degree already arisen. 

Big business, following its own will and way, has already 
turned out on the streets more than one-fifth of the indus- 
trially competent men and women of our country. This pro- 
portion of unwillingly idle is steadily increasing. Industry has 
offered no remedy for this condition which it has itself 
created. Industry has prescribed no cure for its own self- 
devouring disease. Industry offers no plan for the reemploy- 
ment of the men and women who are unwillingly idle. 

Until these leaders of big business awaken to the full 
import of these conditions and seek and find some rational 
solution for these difficulties, their scolding and criticism of 
the Congress is a display of ignorance, cheek, and gall worthy 
only of the days when they were the actual masters of both 
Government and business. They are not even wise enough to 
see that their wide-flung newspaper and radio campaign to 
discredit government can have only the opposite effect from 
what they are secking. Their hopes of returning to the 
“happy hunting grounds” of 1921 to 1929 is a futile dream 
founded on the greed of a time gone by never to return. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 addi- 
tional minutes to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KELLER. No; I cannot yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order the gentleman is reading, contrary to the rules of the 
House. I should like to know from what the gentleman is 
reading. 
ore: KELLER. My own manuscript, written by my own 

nd. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is exceptionally good, and I wondered. 

Mr. KELLER. These leaders have quite unconsciously 
made it perfectly clear that government alone is capable of 
effective action; that government action will involve the 
answer not to the question of what are the rights of busi- 
ness but to the question what are the rights of men? The 
rights of business depend entirely upon the rights of men. 
Wherever the rights of men have been asserted and put to 
the test, it has been through the passage and enforcement 
of law. It has never been done otherwise. It is equally true 
that this blind thing called industry has under the guidance 
of its leaders resisted the passage of every law looking toward 
the rights of men. It is also a fact that this blind industry 
and its leaders who resisted new laws have invariably profited 
by these humanitarian measures. Laws to improve living 
conditions have always improved business and increased 
profits. We can, therefore, look with every assurance to 
renewed prosperity for business by enacting those labor laws 
which present conditions imperatively demand. 

The National City Bank is authority for the statement 
that the upswing of recovery from 1933 to 1936 was the 
longest constant period of recovery in our business history. 
During this period, what did business do to raise wages to 
keep pace with production, prices, and profits? We are com- 
pelled to report that with rare exception it resisted the 
most reasonable demands of laborer and consumer. 

Surveys of wage earnings reveal that in many industries— 
North, South, East, and West—many men and women, who 
under the N. R. A. had received $14 per week with a mini- 
mum of $12, where being paid less than $10, many as low 
as $5 per week, soon after the N. R. A. codes were invalidated. 
These are not exceptional instances. Such earnings prevail 
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over wide areas, in nearly or quite all of our States. The 
South has no right to arrogate to itself this doubtful distinc- 
tion. 

There are three and one-half millions of men and women 
employed in the Nation’s retail business. In September of 
last year Gen. R. E. Wood, president of Sears-Roebuck Co., 
speaking to a large group of retail employers, said: 

If we are honest, I think we must acknowledge that retail wages, 
particularly in the lower brackets, have been too low. If we are 
far-sighted, we will correct this condit-on ourselves, rather than be 
forced to correct it. 

No one disputed the truth and justice of that statement. 

But the simple fact is that in the years of recovery after 
the codes were nullified, nothing was done except to abandon 
the N. R. A. wage scales and hog the profits the farmers and 
laborers had created. 

Industry showed itself incapable of establishing or main- 
taining a decent scale of wages or workweek hours, Gov- 
ernment alone ever has, ever will, or ever can accomplish 
this result. There are a large proportion of men controlling 
industry who honestly want to do the right thing by labor. 
Many hopeful efforts, after the nullification of the N. R. A., 
were made by these fair-minded, far-seeing businessmen. 
They all failed ignominiously, because there were enough 
cheaters and chislers to destroy all the efforts of honest men. 
The law, the law with teeth in it, is the only answer we can 
make to the exploiters of labor and the robber of the con- 
sumers. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, recently testified before the special Senate 
Committee on Unemployment, of which Senator BYRNES is 
chairman. Dr. Murchison was almost boastful of the fact 
that during the first half of 1937 that industry operated at 
full capacity and employed 450,000 men and women whose 
weekly pay roll was $6,700,000. But is that a condition to 
be proud of? Let us reduce those figures to realities. These 
figures spell an average income of $14.57 per week. If 
workers were employed 40 weeks in a year (and they never 
do work that many), they would get $582.80 for a whole 
year’s work. Our Nation cannot build a healthy industrial 
life nor a stable society on such meager incomes. That way 
lies the road to ruin. It means meager markets and an 
impoverished people. 

The only hope for a revived and prosperous textile indus- 
try lies in raising the wage income, not in the South alone 
but also of several million families north, east, south, and 
west, so that they can buy the food, the clothes, and the 
household furnishings they need and are now denied. They 
are buying only the most meager supplies because they 
have not the money to buy more. If all the people in 
America alone had the income to buy what they need and 
would be only too glad to work for it, we could not raise 
enough cotton to supply the demand. The same idea applies 
to food products. Why do we not open our eyes to this fact? 

I have mentioned the devastating effect of the price and 
financial policies of the automobile industry in the North. 
Let us take a look at the tobacco industry in the South. It 
was our first export industry. Its products are in universal 
demand and use. It should be one of our great stabilizing 
industries. What has it done for labor and the tobacco 
farmer? It has made millions for a top few and misery 
for those who produce and process the tobacco. 

I will now give you a few authentic, official facts which 
until now have not been made public. In 1911 the Supreme 
Court dissolved the Tobacco Trust. From that day the big 
three companies, American, Liggett & Meyers, and the Rey- 
nolds Co., have had about 85 percent of the business. Dur- 
ing the 23 years, 1912 to 1934, both inclusive, these three 
companies made net profits of $1,245,000,000. Fantastic, but 
true. The Reynolds Co. alone made in that period $444,- 
000,000 with an original investment of less than $16,000,000. 
Until recently the president of the American Tobacco Co. 
was paid more than $1,000,000 annually. In 1934 the aver- 
age annual income of the 400,000 tobacco farmers was only 
about $411.12. This one tobacco executive received more 
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compensation than the average annual income of 2,500 to- 


bacco farmers. 

Do you gentlemen think we can build a stable industry 
on these profits and wages and farm-price policies? I think 
you will agree with me that these policies are leading straight 
to economic suicide. 

That you do not need as good houses, as good clothing, 
and as good furniture in the South as you do in the North 
is nonsense. When you say men can live cheaper in the 
South than they can in the North, you ought to add “pro- 
vided they are willing to exist on a lower standard of living.” 
Because even in the Tropics all who can afford them have 
just as good houses, as good clothing, as good living condi- 
tions as the people of the same economic status in our own 
country. 

I lived for 12 years in Old Mexico out among the people of 
that country, I saw men worked 14 hours a day on the 
haciendas for 3744 cents a day for an average of only 30 
days a year. Their net annual income was about $11.25 in 
Mexican money. You say they received what they were 
worth because they were ignorant and lazy and shiftless? 
Then you speak too soon. You speak without knowledge. 
You speak without experience. You speak without knowing 
55 is in the hearts of men, in the hearts of all men, every- 
where. 

I myself saw those same men have their hours cut to 10 
and their pay doubled and given steady work. I saw those 
men, who had never before heard the whistle blow, con- 
verted in a few weeks into first-class air-drill crews and re- 
ceive as much as 10 times what they had earned before. 
And what was the result? Were they lazy, shiftless, and 
worthless? Did they turn godless? Far from it. They 
clothed their women and children and themselves far better. 
For the first time in their lives they rode horseback to 
church on Sunday morning and paid the priest, as. they 
never could before. They held up their heads; they faced 
the sunrise. They worked into a consciousness that they 
were serving their fellow men and gloried in it, thanking 
their saints for the opportunity, just as all men always do 
everywhere all over the world. No man wants to be wasted 
in idleness. What all men ask is opportunity to work and 
create—the opportunity to create wealth and to live happily 
as a result of their labor as they have a perfect right to do. 

Idleness is the most expensive thing in the world. Well- 
paid labor is the cheapest. Liberate man’s mind, free his 
hands, take away the harsh limitations of poverty, and men 
instinctively arise and serve. 

On the imperative necessity for this wage and hour legis- 
lation labor is not divided, As one man, it demands such 
legislation. The public has demanded it. Humanity de- 
mands it. Decency demands it. 

If large groups of our citizens, such as laborers and farm- 
ers, scattered over a continent and working under differing 
conditions, do not agree on the precise provisions of such a 
law, then it is your responsibility, my colleagues, and mine, 
to both write and enact the most sensible law we can agree 
upon so it accomplishes the general purpose. That is our 
job. That is what we are expected to do. We have no busi- 
ness to consider adjournment until we discharge that re- 
sponsibility. And no excuse will be accepted by the people 
from Member of this House who fails to do his bit to 
pass it. 

The farmer and the laborer are irretrievably joined to- 
gether economically. Labor income and farm income rise 
and fall together. When factory pay rolls in 1929 were 
eleven billions, farm income rose to equal it. When factory 
pay rolls dropped in 1932 to five billions, farm income 
dropped to approximately the same figure. 

When you add $100 to a $3,000 income, only about $3 of 
this increase is spent for food. But when you add $100 to 
a wage income below $1,000, approximately $40 is spent for 
food and the remainder for other family necessities. It is 
for this special reason that we should make every effort to 
add to the lower-bracket incomes. 
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Labor income is the foundation of farm and factory mar- 
kets, the foundation of national prosperity and permanency 
of institutions. 

The question arises whether we can put every man to 
work. Fortunately, Sweden has answered that question for 
us. We can put every man to work, if we will, creating 
wealth, enjoying it, growing in intelligence, and thus make 
prosperity progressively permanent, Sweden has imposed a 
control over credits which has equalized and stabilized her 
exports and imports. She has put a minimum floor under 
wage income and a ceiling over hours of labor, and re- 
strained monopoly price control; between these instrumen- 
talities of regulation she has left to individual initiative 
ample opportunity for competition, and that opportunity is 
limited only by managerial efficiency. Sweden has estab- 
lished a balance between its productive capacity and the 
buying capacity of its people who consume its products. 
Sweden has accomplished this not by limiting but by ex- 
panding the democratie processes in both the political and 
economic fields. 

I point out these facts in relation to this achievement of 
Sweden because there is a widespread notion that a despot- 
ism can achieve results which a democracy cannot. This 
idea is without foundation in fact. The outstanding achieve- 
ments of nations have always been the result of democratic 
processes, however their immediate accomplishment has been 
brought about. 

In this wage and hour bill we are seeking only one of 
the things which brought about this splendid result in 
Sweden. Ultimately we are going to ask for and get all the 
other things Sweden did and whatever additional things we 
may need to meet our own peculiar national condition. 

In the achievement of these things the psychology of fear 
is unworthy of American men and women. Our whole his- 
tory is a guarantee that we have no excuse for a single doubt 
about our ability to meet and solve our present difficulties. 
We can, we must, and we will. 

The cry of dictatorship is nonsense, only calculated to 
muddy the water. The real dictators are those corporations 
who are dictating starvation wages and degrading living 
conditions to men and women who are doing the Nation’s 
work, who feed and clothe us, fight our battles, and pay our 
bills. I will give you a perfect example of such dictation. 
I quote from a letter of February 9, 1938, in which Mr. E. T. 
Lay, executive secretary of the Associated Industries of 
Florida, reports the activities of himself and Mr. McCork- 
hill, his vice president, at the Little Business Conference 
recently held here in Washington. Mr. Lay wrote: 

We practically dictated and secured the adoption of the entire 
report opposing wage and hour legislation and for the investiga- 
tion and amendment of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

Note the fact that this association is affiliated with the 
National Association of Manufacturers. This is how big 
business works little business. This is how the little business 
mountain labored and brought forth a mouse. 

At the present time if a man says frankly that men are 
more than dollars, at once the dollar defenders shout “red” 
at him and demand that he take an oath of allegiance to 
the dollar mark instanter or get off their earth. 

There are a few also who really think a man is a traitor 
to the men who labor unless he advocates direct action to 
distribute the wealth now in existence. One is about as sane 
as the other and not more so. The fact is that there is no 
possible excuse for either extreme in this matter. 

The New Deal has accomplished much. But it has also 
left much undone that might have been done. It has not 
yet accepted the fact that when industry fails government 
is duty bound to provide a job for every man and woman who 
wants to work. That is the crux of the whole situation. 
Relief was and still is necessary. It should be freely given 
where needed. But jobs—yes; universal employment—must 
be provided. Work, not work relief, is the necessity—work 
in the making of permanent improvements, with “a man’s 
pay for a man’s work! — properly financed work to provide 
efficiency in making those permanent improvements. There 
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is no sense in putting men out to work and for lack of equip- 
ment denying them the opportunity to do their jobs 
efficiently. 

There is enough work now in sight to keep every man busy 
for 50 years to come. We can finance it and pay as we go 
after the first 2 years unless we follow our old rule of parsi- 
mony in keeping poverty always with us. The New Deal 
hesitates. We must awake. We must carry the New Deal 
forward to completion. The old deal is dead beyond resur- 
rection, 

Clearly the old stand patters did not know what it was all 
about or they would have prevented during their 12 years’ 
control the terrible conditions we are passing through. 
Quite as clearly they do not now know what it is all about, 
because since the cataclysm of 1929 not a single remedy 
which they are willing to sponsor has come from that old 
camp. Carping criticism is their only stock in trade. A few 
shout hesitantly Let's go back to the good old days.” 

We cannot go back, for there is nothing to go back to 
except panic and poverty, unemployment, and rags. We are 
going forward whether we want to or not. It is purely a 
question of how fast we are going to move and how little we 
are going to stumble on the way. Men are marching toward 
the sunrise; if we be still, we can feel the earth tremble 
under their tread; if we listen, we can hear the trumpets 
call; if. we look, we can see the banners flying; if we open 
our hearts to the music of the moving mass, we shall be 
conscious that we, too, are soldiers in that march, shouting, 
singing, keeping step with the throbbing drumbeats of 
humanity. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

THE RECIPROCAL-TRADE POLICY 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, a cam- 
paign of propaganda is now under way, under the direction 
of the State Department, to persuade America to accept and 
expand the administration's reciprocal-trade policy. The 
principal theme of this propaganda is that if we do not con- 
tinue and extend the reciprocal-trade policy, and if we do 
not pursue a policy of cooperation with other nations, that 
we will be compelled to adopt a policy of extreme nationalism, 
which will require complete regimentation of American agri- 
culture, industry, and all the people. In short, the American 
people are being threatened with dictatorship unless they 
consent to the Roosevelt-Hull reciprocal-trade program. 
Secretary Hull himself has voiced such threats. 

In an international broadcast delivered in Washington, 
March 17, Mr. Hull said: 

Thrown back upon our own resources we would find it necessary 
to reorganize our entire social and economic structure. The proc- 
ess of adaptation to a more or less self-contained existence would 
mean less production and at higher costs; lower living standards; 
regimentation in every phase of life; economic distress to wage 
earners and farmers, and to their families; and the dole, on an 
ever-increasing scale. 

I most emphatically deny that any such necessary choice 
presents itself to the American people. Such complete regi- 
mentation of the American people is not an inescapable con- 
sequence of our traditional policy of moderate nationalism. 
The liberty-loving American people will not be intimidated by 
this threat; they will not tolerate such a regimentation as is 
portrayed as the only alternative for an unbridled reciprecal- 
trade program. : 

The American people have not lost their intelligence, 
They have not lost their ability to manage their own affairs. 
They have not lost their capacity for self-government. 

New Deal propagandists contend that the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff of 1930 destroyed our foreign markets in that the tariff 
was too high and hence led to retaliation by foreign coun- 
tries. The New Deal argues that the way to increase our 
foreign trade is by lowering tariffs, and they point to the 
reciprocal-trade program as directed toward this end. Con- 
sequently, one notes that the principal basis for the New Deal 
program is their contention that our loss of markets dates 
with the Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930. This is not true, as 
I will prove. 
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It is important to understand the real reasons behind the 
loss of our foreign markets. The real causes were in opera- 
tion as early as the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and these forces were accelerated by the war. The forces 
were those of extreme nationalism on the part of most Euro- 
pean nations. These nations wanted to be as economically 
independent as possible, regardless of the cost. Economic 
self-sufficiency was recognized as a part of military defense 
strategy even before the war, but the war crystallized this 
belief. 

STRUGGLE FOR SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

The peoples of Europe during the World War had been face 
to face with starvation. With their supplies from abroad 
dangerously reduced by the operations of submarines and 
enemy raiders against shipping, the peoples of the European 
and other countries saw the necessity for becoming as com- 
pletely self-sufficient as possible. 

Under this urge for self-sufficiency these other nations 
.borrowed money from us to buy American machinery. They 
hired American engineers to set up this machinery on their 
farms and in their factories and to teach them to emulate 
American methods of mass production. These nations soon 
began to produce for themselves a great mass of the commod- 
ities which formerly they bought from us. 

POST-WAR TRADE BARRIERS 


European nations, after the World War, soon discovered 
that tariffs alone would not protect the agricultural and in- 
dustrial machine they were attempting to build from world 
competition. During the immediate years after the World 
War they needed our foodstuffs and other consumer com- 
modities. As their own production increased they needed 
less of these commodities. Since we had in this country a 
relatively efficient and low-cost producing plant, we could 
readily compete in their home market with their domestic 
products. To prevent this competition, not only were tariffs 
placed on the goods but quotas were established. Under this 
quota system, the government set up the quantity of a given 
product which was allowed to be imported and allocated this 
quota among the nations which sold this product. Under 
this system, we could not sell them more than a given quan- 
tity of a commodity, regardless of what price advantage we 
might have. As the country’s production increased these 
quotas were decreased. These quotas are still one of the 
principal factors in retarding the renewal of world trade. 

In addition to quotas, another device used and still in use 
is the control of foreign exchange. In a number of coun- 
tries, after the World War and for most of the period of the 
twenties and again since 1929, if any resident of a given 
country wished to purchase dollars or any other currency, 
he had to get permission of the government and state the 
purpose for which this exchange was to be used. In this 
manner the government could very definitely regulate what 
commodities were to come into the country, from whom, and 
the amounts. There were also a number of sanitation and 
health regulations set up whose real purpose was to restrict 
commodities rather than to protect the public health. 

Another factor which has disorganized the world markets 
for some years, both prior to the World War and to a much 
greater extent since the war, has been the control schemes 
set up by various nations to govern the production and export 
of given commodities. Great Britain set up a scheme for 
the control of rubber; Brazil has long had one for the regu- 
lation of coffee production and exports; Japan has done the 
same thing with camphor and silk. 

All of these devices very definitely retarded the free flow 
of goods and made it necessary for us to pay much larger 
prices for raw materials than we should have. 

These conditions grew progressively worse during the 
twenties: Our business enterprises in this country realized 
they were losing the foreign markets permanently. They 
saw shipments of machinery and equipment, along with per- 
sonnel, going abroad to set up factories to produce goods 
which formerly they had produced in this country. This 
forced American concerns to establish their own plants 
abroad. Also, they were forced to establish plants in for- 
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eign countries because the trade barriers were such as to 
make it impossible to ship American-made goods into some 
countries. 

AMERICAN BRANCH FACTORIES ABROAD 

All through the decade after the war, American factory. 
powers were establishing these foreign branches to serve their 
foreign markets because of these restrictions on normal 
trade. In these foreign branches products were being manu- 
factured from foreign raw materials and by cheap foreign 
labor. As of December 1932, the number of just the larger 
foreign branch factories was more than 1,520. I am in- 
formed by Department of Commerce officials that the num- 
ber is about the same at this time. These foreign branch 
factories, of course, serve to a great extent the demands of 
foreign markets which previously had depended upon Ameri- 
can factories and American workers. 

EFFECT OF FOREIGN LOANS 

Before considering just how this country helped to finance 
the development of economic nationalism in foreign coun- 
tries, it is well to go back to conditions prior to the World 
War. At the outbreak of the war the United States was a 
debtor nation. Foreigners held large quantities of our securi- 
ties. We annually exported goods and services to pay the 
interest and dividends on these investments held by foreigners. 

With the outbreak of the World War European agricul- 
tural and industrial activities were put on a reduced produc- 
tive basis. This necessitated their buying larger quantities 
of both agricultural and industrial products from this coun- 
try. Also there was the enormous demand for war materials. 
‘These increases in exports were paid for at first by foreigners 
selling back to this country their American securities. A 
number of European countries required individuals holding 
American securities to turn these securities in to the gov- 
ernment in exchange for their own government's bonds. 

It was discovered soon that Europe could not buy the ma- 
terials needed with these American investments held abroad. 
The governments of Europe then came to the bankers of this 
country for credit. Several of the European countries sold 
3 through American bankers to citizens of the United 

With our entrance into the World War, the lending of 
money by American individuals directly to European coun- 
tries stopped. The Federal Government replaced the Ameri- 
can public and loaned large sums of money to European 
nations for goods and services which were largely purchased 
in this country. 

With the cessation of war Europe found herself greatly 
crippled and in need of further funds to rehabilitate her 
countries. Large sums of money for this purpose, and also 
to feed her population, were loaned by the United States 
Government. When the United States Government discon- 
tinued loans to foreign governments, large sums of money 
were loaned to these nations by the American people all 
through the twenties. A considerable portion of this money 
went to purchase American goods and to employ American 
personnel to set up a new industrial life in foreign countries. 
Altogether the governmental and private loans amounted to 
$29,000,000,000. Thus, the lending of this money to build 
agricultural and industrial enterprises was not only taking 
our former markets in those borrowing countries but was 
creating new world competitors for us. 

By the end of 1928 the American bankers and the invest- 
ing public commenced to question ability of these countries 
to ever repay their loans. The minute this question was raised 
in the minds of the American investing public foreign credit 
ceased in this country. However, by this time world produc- 
tion outside of the United States had increased enormously. 
Foreign workers, with their low wages and long hours of 
work, were able to undersell American producers in a great 
number of cases even in our home market. 


PURPOSE OF HAWLEY-SMOOT TARIFF 
In 1930 the Republican Party enacted the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff, because, outside of the United States, world production 
of both agricultural and industrial commodities had increased 
to the point where they were successfully competing in our 
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home market with their products which had been produced 
by foreign workers at lower costs of production than we could 
produce in this country. These lower costs were due to the 
fact that foreign workers’ standards of living were much 
lower than the American workers’. The Republican policy 
further recognized that in a world of ever-changing trade 
barriers, such as then and now exist, no tariff act could be 
passed by Congress that would be fair to both the American 
consumer and producer for long. The Congress recognized 
that there were probably inequalities in the bill itself; there- 
fore, it expanded the flexible tariff provisions of the Fordney- 
McCumber Act of 1922. Under these provisions the Tariff 
Commission was authorized to investigate domestic costs of 
production and foreign costs of production and recommend 
to the President a tariff rate which would adequately protect 
both the American producer and the American consumer. 

Thus it will be seen that the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act was 
not a cause of the world depression but was the only posi- 
tion an American Congress primarily interested in the wel- 
fare of their own country could take. 

From 1930 on world conditions continued to get progres- 
sively worse. No one recognized this fact more clearly than 
President Hoover and the Republican Members of the Con- 
gress. They saw that these world trade barriers which 
restricted the intelligent flow of goods were causing the 
depression. These barriers, in turn, caused nations but 
newly.on the gold standard to again go off, resulting in a 
complete demoralization of foreign exchange. 

LONDON ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 

In the summer of 1932 President Hoover attempted to 
rectify this condition by persuading the nations of the world 
to agree to an economic conference in London during the 
summer of 1933. It was agreed that at this conference 
attempts would be made to bring about multilateral trade 
agreements which would lower the unintelligent trade bar- 
riers which had been set up by the nations from the World 
War on in their endeavors to establish economic self-suffi- 
ciency regardless of cost. Monetary policy was to be con- 
sidered at this conference also, because without stabilization 
of foreign exchange there can be no successful world trade. 

As soon as Mr..Roosevelt was elected, President Hoover 
made several attempts to get this cooperation for the suc- 
cessful organization of this conference. Mr. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, refused to cooperate, taking the position that he had no 


responsibility in the matter until he actually assumed office. 


This conference met in London in June 1933, with most of 
the nations of the world in a mood to consider means for 
correcting the existing chaotic currency and trade conditions. 
However, the conference broke up before it was properly 
organized because President Roosevelt, who had told foreign 
statesmen summoned to Washington before the conference 
that monetary stabilization was all-important, changed his 
mind and refused to consider it. As trade policy and mone- 
tary stabilization were inseparable, the conference called by 
the President’s message ended in despair, and each nation 
was left to engage in every known device of unfair trade 
competition. 

I have shown, thus, that world trade conditions in the 
early thirties were not caused by the Republican tariff policy 
but were caused by conditions existing even before the World 
War which were accelerated by the World War itself; that 
the Republican administration had no other alternative but 
to pass the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, and further, that the 
Republican administration endeavored to establish a world 
policy of moderate nationalism; that the reason this policy 
was not established was because of the actions of President 
Roosevelt, and President Roosevelt alone. Moderate nation- 
alism is the only hope of reviving world prosperity. 

MODERATE NATIONALISM 

Just what is meant by the policy of moderate nationalism? 
It is a policy which attempts to maintain certain tariff 
structures but to allow such free flow of international trade 
as will permit all nations to procure from other nations 
those services and commodities which they themselves do not 
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possess or cannot economically produce, while at the same 
time reserving to their farms, factories, and service pro- 
ducers the home markets in each nation for such products 
and services as each nation can produce for itself. This is 
the professed objective of Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
and others in the New Deal who are expanding as rapidly 
as possible the reciprocal-trade policy by means of the trade 
treaties. But the difficulty with the New Deal interpretation 
of this moderate nationalistic policy—particularly with us 
here in America—is that the facts do not perform in ac- 
cordance with the theories; we find ourselves, even this early, 
facing grave threats to our American factories, our American 
farms, and our American wage earners. 

Moderate nationalism is the happy middle course between 
internationalism, which is the doctrine Secretary Hull really 
believes in and practices, and nationalism, which is the doc- 
trine of the undemocratic nations of the world. 

EXTREME NATIONALISM 


This policy is the one pursued by the dictators of the 
world. The advocates of that policy believe the economy 
of the world under the impulsions of modern civilization, 
by reason of necessity, is tending irresistibly toward a con- 
dition of the greatest possible self-containment in each of the 
major nations. Such a condition of self-containment or 
self-sufficiency means that each nation will, to the greatest 
possible extent, equip and prepare itself to produce within 
its own borders all of the commodities and services it re- 
quires by means of its own labor and industry regardless of 
cost in order to be as safe as possible from the interruptions 
of war, and to reduce to a minimum the danger of a hostile 
blockade of its necessities and luxuries, with resulting dis- 
comfort and possible starvation. In the case of those nations 
having colonial territories by which to supplement their own 
internal capacities—such as the British Empire—there is 
required a great navy capable of protecting the sea lanes and 
the means of transport from one domain to another of these 
products. 

EXTREME INTERNATIONALISM 


In reality Secretary Hull’s policies have been policies of 
extreme internationalism. The advocates of that policy be- 
lieve that nationalism results in such a striving for external 
markets—by those countries which have to produce and 
sell a surplus of commodities which they can produce in 
order to be able to buy from other countries the necessary 
amounts of such products they cannot produce themselves— 
as to surely lead to war. The internationalists would, there- 
fore, break down tariff restrictions and allow the uninter- 
rupted fiow of free trade. They would do this even though 
the effects of such an uninterrupted exchange would require 
the leveling downward of the wages, working and living con- 
ditions of the more advanced nations, while tending. toward 
the leveling upward of the long-hour, low-wage, low-living 
standards of the less advanced nations, particularly those of 
the Orient. 

The advocates of internationalism argue that the effect of 
their policy would be to bring the working conditions and 
the living levels of the most backward nations up to higher 
standards, approaching those of America, for instance. The 
adherents of the policy of modern nationalism reply that: 
such a result has not been the history of those countries 
which have practiced free trade; that the historic effect has 
been for the low-wage, long-hour, low-living-level popula- 
tions to retard the advance or to pull the standards of the 
more enlightened and advanced nations further downward 
than the low standards are lifted upward. 

THE ORIENTAL CONCEPT OF LABOR 

The moderate nationalists cite the further fact that the 
whole oriental concept of castes, classes, and servitude is 
such as to make the more advanced western ideas of labor 
entirely unacceptable to the oriental mind. The oriental 
idea, as you know, is that there are certain limited classes 
destined to rule. The masses of the people are considered 
little better than so many beasts of burden. The ruling 
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classes believe it is neither necessary nor desirable to lighten 
the workers’ labors, raise their wages, or better their living 
conditions, except insofar as may be necessary to keep them 
from spontaneous revolt. 

In those countries where the birth rate is high, and the 
only limit to human increase is the pressure of population 
against food supply, the masses of the people tend to become 
so dense as to burst the bounds of geographic lines and to 
overflow into other countries to find sustenance. That is 
the situation in Japan, Italy, Germany, and other countries. 
This is the motivating cause underlying the aggressive con- 
flicts which have for their object the conquest and acquisi- 
tion of more territory. 

WORLD TRADE AND PRODUCTION 

The sabotage of the London Economic Conference by 
President Roosevelt caused the acceleration of extreme na- 
tionalism. This can be proved by an examination of the 
League of Nation’s figures of volume of world trade and world 
production. 

The volume of world raw material trade increased from 
the 1932 figure of 81.5 percent of the 1929 level to 95.5 per- 
cent in 1936. However, the production of raw materials dur- 
ing the same period increased from 71.4 percent in 1932 to 
105.5 percent in 1936, based on the 1929 level. 

The volume of world trade in manufactures increased more 
rapidly. It rose from 59 percent in 1932 to 75.5 percent in 
1936, based on the 1929 level. 

During this period world industrial production increased 
more markedly. It went from 68.7 percent of the 1929 level 
in 1932 to 111.3 percent in 1936. 

The volume of world trade in foodstuffs, including many 
basic agricultural products, however, continued to decrease 
from 89 percent of 1929, in 1932, until 1934, when it was 
down to 82 percent of the 1929 level. In 1936 it had reached 
only 85.5 percent of the 1929 level. World production of 
foodstuffs during this period remained at approximately the 
1929 level. 

Thus we find that world production in 1936, based on the 
1929 level, was: 


Percent 
er xx 111.3 
Raw materials production 105.5 
Foodstuffs production.. L—•—h⏓ 100. 2 


At the same time the volume of world trade in 1936 was 
only 85.5 percent of 1929. 

Thus we find that it was not the American tariff but an 
increasing self-sufficiency on the part of other nations which 
brought about this disparity between world trade and world 
production. Also that the policies of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration have not changed this world trend toward extreme 
nationalism. 

VAST EXECUTIVE POWER GRANTED 

Shortly after the London Conference President Roosevelt 
commenced to devalue the dollar. This caused further dis- 
organization of world trade. Early in 1934 he asked Congress 
to enact the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. Under the 
act, the President was given the power to negotiate these 
treaties with foreign powers to increase or decrease tariff 
duties by 50 percent without regard to definite standards 
established by the Congress for such action. He was author- 
ized to fix rates at levels which might be agreed upon for the 
duration of the treaties. He was authorized to grant these 
preferential rates to all nations. He was further empowered 
to restrict the Congress itself from increasing present excise 
taxes, and from placing new excise taxes on such com- 
modities in domestic commerce as are embraced in these 
trade agreements. These powers were granted to the Presi- 
dent for a term of 3 years, but by the language of the bill 
the life of these treaties can be indefinite, or for any term 
the President may approve. 

It cannot be denied that opportunity for the interested 
public, the consumers, or those adversely affected by pro- 
posed agreements, to be heard is entirely inadequate under 
the terms of the act. Proof of this charge is the fact that 
our State Department commenced formal negotiations on 
the contemplated British agreement 3 weeks before the pub- 
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lic hearings on this agreement opened. Negotiations started 
on February 23, 1938; hearings commenced March 14, 1938. 

Under authority of this act reciprocal-trade agreements 
have been made with the following countries to date: 

Cuba, Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, Brazil, Canada, Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Honduras, Colombia, Guatemala, France, 
Nicaragua, Finland, El Salvador, Costa Rica, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

However, the concessions we made in each of these treaties 
were made not only to the contracting parties but to the 
world at large. This is done through the most-favored- 
nation clause. Under the most-favored-nation policy each 
trade treaty, with each separate nation, with all tariff con- 
cessions on all industrial and agricultural items embraced 
within each treaty, opens our domestic market to all the 
products of a like nature produced in all of the countries in 
the world except Germany. When our whole program of 
reciprocal-trade treaties is concluded, our domestic markets 
will thus be thrown open to all the products of all the coun- 
tries of the world on the same basis, regardless of whether 
many of those countries have given us any reciprocal ad- 
vantages or not. Under such circumstances it is clear that 
before very long Mr. Hull will have exhausted all of the items 
of our international commerce and will have nothing more to 
trade on. 

TARIFF REVISION BY EXECUTIVE ORDER 


The most-favored-nation clause is the device used by the 
Roosevelt administration to revise our tariff laws without 
congressional action as required by the Constitution. 
Through the 17 agreements already negotiated 450 duties have 
been reduced, 53 bound at their present levels, and 117 bound 
on the free list. Furthermore, none of these duties can be 
raised or changed upward without this country violating an 
agreement with a foreign nation. If concessions are made on 
all of the items which are under consideration in negotiating 
the British agreement we will, in reality, have an entirely new 
tariff law which cannot be changed, except to lower the rates 
of duty further, without violating our promises to other 
nations. Thus it will be seen the Roosevelt-Hull agreements 
are not only rewriting our tariff laws in an undemocratic and 
unconstitutional manner but are fixing a ceiling on our rates 
of duties for an indefinite period of time. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE POSITION 1929-32 


Before considering the effects of the reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments on our foreign trade I will show briefly our trade posi- 
tion between 1929 and 1932. In 1929 the United States had 
the largest foreign trade of any single area in the world. By 
1932 our percentage of the total of world exports had dropped 
from 15.6 percent in 1929 to 12.2 percent. Of the total world 
imports our proportion had declined from 12.2 percent in 1929 
to 9.5 percent in 1932. 

REASONS FOR DECLINE 


The principal reasons for this decline were, first, the much 
more market decrease in world demand for manufactures 
than other types of commodities. Second, the abandonment 
of the gold standard during 1931 and 1932 by most of the 
countries of the world, which in turn made our gold prices 
on exports noncompetitive or too high. Third, the increased 
efforts of certain countries to become completely self-sufficient. 

In this connection I want to introduce at this point as part 
of my remarks a table showing the United States percentage 
share of world trade. 


United States percentage i share of world trade 
(World equals 100 percent] 


Exports | Imports | Total 


1 Based on gold value. 
Source: Review of World Trade, 1936, League of Nations p. 23. 
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This table clearly shows how our imports have increased 
in a more marked manner under the Roosevelt-Hull trade 
policy than exports. The above table and the following ones 
are computed on the basis of gold value, the only interna- 
tional common denominator for value. 


UNITED STATES SHARE OF WORLD TRADE 


The Roosevelt administration has constantly directed at- 
tention to advances made in many fields of activity in this 
country since 1932. I desire to refer, in this connection, to 
the League of Nations Index of Changes in World Trade 
by Countries. The exports and imports—in gold value— 
for 1936 were computed as a percentage of the exports and 
imports for 1932. The tables which I desire to insert at 
this point as part of my remarks give a record of the lead- 
ing 14 countries of the world in order of the greatest per- 
centage of change from 1932 to 1936. From these tables 
it will be seen that the United States is fourteenth, with 
but 90.5 percent of the export trade it had in 1932, while 
world trade in exports was 97.3 percent of 1932. But it 
should be noted that during the same period, 1932-36, 
our imports rose to 107.9 percent of the 1932 figure. In 
imports the United States ranked seventh and was above 
the world change. The tables follow: 


Gold value Ander of change in export trade from 1932 to 1936 


(1932100) 
a: 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
nAg SEES RSS r S E E 112.9 
T A aE aA EE ERAS ra wierd moe se ne tine e E AS SS 106. 9 
JJ TEAREN eon E E E A A S EEES RA RV EN 106. 7 
9. Netherlands East Indies 105. 7 
, . ce snes bee meee 101.3 
( A 99. 7 
P . ͤ K . 97. 3 
8 Sa ASSN SRO ENTRIES . Uy Se , » ee 96.1 
%% ⁰ↄ ̃ . i nd EN AEN AEEA SET er EES 


(Source: Review of World Trade, 1936, p. 26.) 


It will also be noted from these tables that in terms of 
gold value exports were not as large in 1936 as in 1932 and 
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imports were greater in 1936 than in 1932. Both the exports 
and imports, however, have increased in dollar value. 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE 1927-37 

At this point I wish to insert as part of my remarks a 
table showing the dollar value of the United States exports 
and imports, with the trade balances, covering the period 
for 1913 (the last normal year before the World War), and 
for the 10-year period of 1929-37, The table follows: 

Value of United States exports and imports 


Excess of ex 
Domestic Imports for : 

Calendar year (+) or 
exports consumption ports (—) 
$2, 465, 884, 000 | $1, 768, 689,009 |-+-$699, 195, 000 
4, 865, 375, 000 | 4, 163, 090, 000 | +-702, 285,000 
5, 128, 356,000 | 4, 077, 937, 000 1,050, 419,000 
5, 240, 995,000 | 4, 338, 572,000 | +-902, 423, 000 
3, 843, 181,000 | 3, 114. 077, 000 | +729, 104, 000 
2, 424, 289,000 | 2, 088, 455, 000 | +335, 834, 000 
1, 611, 016,000 | 1, 325, 093, 000 | +235, 923, 000 
1, 674, 994, 000 | 1, 433, 013, 000 | +-241, 981, 000 
2, 132, 800, 000 | 1, 636, 003, 000 | 4-496, 797, 000 
2, 282, 874, 000 | 2. 038, 905, 000 | -+243, 969, 000 
2, 416, 477,000 | 2, 421, 056, 000 —4, 579, 000 
3, 294,916,000 | 3, 012,487,000 | +282, 429, 000 


Source; Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce. 


From this table it will readily be seen that from 1932 
through 1934 our exports were increasing more rapidly than 
imports. The first year any trade agreement was effective 
all year was 1935. Also note in 1935 and 1936 imports in- 
creased at a much greater rate than exports and that in 
1936 we had an import balance of trade for the first time 
since 1893. In 1937 exports increased more than imports; 
however, if the increase in war exports was deducted we 
would have had an import balance. 

WAR GOODS EXPORTS 


Since war exports have played such an important part in 
our trade during 1937 I would like to call your attention to 
my remarks of February 2, when I made the following state- 
ment: 

A careful examination of the exports for 1937 discloses that war 
supplies alone amounted to $776,084,094. Even this figure does 
not include the whole list of war supplies but only the outstand- 
ing items, such as pig iron, iron and steel scrap, steel ingots, gaso- 
line, airplanes, motortrucks, aluminum, and other nonferrous 
metals, including copper, brass, lead, and zinc. 

In 1932 the total value of exports of these materials was only 
$266,075,000. Therefore 1937 showed an increase of $510,000,000 
in these war exports, which is nearly twice as much as the entire 
favorable balance of trade claimed by the Department of Commerce 
of $261,597,000. Except for this increase in the exports of these 
war supplies this country would have been some $250,000,000 short 
of an even balance of trade. 


I introduced into the Recor» at that time a table showing 
the exportations of what I asserted were the principal ma- 
terials readily adaptable to war purposes. I desire at this 
point in my remarks to again insert that short table for the 

sake of ready reference in connection with my party 
remarks: 


Petroleum and products, valu 
5 metals, including aluminum, copper, zinc, lead, and brass, 

t precious mans ?? 
Steel ceis, black, ungalvanized, and not containing alloys, value 


— —— U—1e2ᷣ— 4—4«“39eutkn:.... dv 


1937 
$17, 663, 000 $23, 055, 761 $39, 405, 473 
92, 723 105, 799 165, 710 
$44, 207, 000 $54, 764, 366 $100, 105, 472 
1, 877, 136 4, 039, 143 
$21, 766, 208 $76, 380, 820 
5, 316 782,436 
$119, 362 $19, 403, 235 
328, 764 
$12, 049, 922 
376, 274, 435 
129, 100, 340 
22, 404, 346 
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At this point I want to put in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a statement by the Department of Commerce as 
published in the Washington (D. C.) Herald of Friday, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1938, entitled “Japan Trade—United States Balance 
for 1937 at All-Time High.” The statement reads as follows: 

JAPANESE TRADE 

An extraordinary expansion of Japan's trade with the United 
States during 1937 gave America an all-time high favorable balance 
of $181,409,800 over the island empire for the year, the Commerce 
Department reported last night. 

Japan purchased $362,632,000 of American-made goods while 
selling the United States $184,101,000 of her own products. The 
rest of the trade, totaling a few millions, covered reshipped articles. 

The report disclosed Japan bought about one-third of all her im- 
ports during 1937 from the United States. Her total imports for 
the year were $1,089,176,558, against exports of $917,202,800. Her 
unfavorable trade balance for the year was $171,973,758—less than 
that with the United States alone. 

It is difficult to define just what are war materials and 
what are not war materials. It all depends upon the pur- 
poses to which they are devoted, and the time and circum- 
stances under which they are purchased, as to whether or not 
any materials are war materials per se, except, of course, 
actual armaments, such as guns, cartridges, and similar 
items. 

Clothing and shoes may become war materials if they are 
purchased for the use of soldiers. Foodstuffs may become 
war materials if they are purchased for the use of armed 
forces in the field. It is equally true that if any country 
depletes its domestic stocks of any goods by using such stocks 
to arm, equip, and sustain armies in the field and is forced 
to replace such stocks for the use of its civilian population 
because of such military depletion, such replacement stocks 
constitute, in their nature, actual war materials, and their 
sale may fairly be said to depend upon a condition of war 
or armament for war, and, therefore, to be an artificial, 
transient, and unstable foreign trade. 

EXPORTS TO JAPAN, CHINA, AND SPAIN 

In this connection I wish to analyze briefly our exports to 
Japan, China, and Spain. For that purpose I want to insert 
as a part of my remarks at this point a table entitled “Ex- 
ports to Japan, China, and Spain, by Economic Classes, for 
1932, 1936, and 1937.” The table follows: 


Exports to Japan, China, and Spain by economic classes, 1932, 1936, 
and 193 


[Thousands of dollars) 
JAPAN 


foodstuffs. 
Manufactured foodstuffs... 
Bemimanufactures_ 


40.5 
67. 9 
5, 959 —72 3 


Source: Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, December 1937, 


The table I have just referred to gives the value of United 
States exports by economic classes to Japan, China, and 
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Spain for the years 1932, 1936, and 1937. These are the three 
countries which are now waging war. It is pertinent to 
inquire whether our exports to these countries have in- 
creased; and if so, whether such increase is probably due 
in large degree to the export of materials of direct or indirect 
use in war. While, as I have said, such materials are not 
always subject to precise definition, they include primarily 
aircraft, motortrucks, steel ingots and sheets, scrap iron and 
steel, petroleum and products, nonferrous metals, certain 
industrial chemicals, machinery, and the like. Nearly all 
these commodities fall into those economic classes known as 
semimanufactures and finished manufactures, and constitute 
a considerable percentage of each. It may be argued, there- 
fore, that a rapid rise in our exports of semimanufactures 
and finished manufactures to countries at war would indicate 
that such rise was due in considerable degree to exports of 
those types of war materials defined above. In the absence 
of figures covering individual products, we find the follow- 
ing situation exists with respect to our exports by economic 
classes to: 

1. Japan: The value of our exports to Japan in 1937 in- 
creased nearly 115 percent over 1932 and 41 percent over 
1936. This entire increase, however, was in semimanufac- 
tures and finished manufactures. Exports of crude mate- 
rials and crude and manufactured foodstuffs were actually 
less in value in 1937 than in 1936. On the other hand, 
exports of semimanufactures in 1937 were 733 percent greater 
than in 1932 and 138 percent greater than in 1936, while 
exports of finished manufactures in 1937 were 167 percent 
larger than in 1932 and 68 percent greater than in 1936. 
This extraordinarily rapid rise, taken in conjunction with the 
decline of certain categories of exports to Japan and the fact 
that Japan is following a policy of rigid curtailment of non- 
essential imports, certainly warrants the conclusion that 
exports of manufactures and semimanufactures are in con- 
siderable degree responsible for our increased trade with 
Japan. It may be added that whereas our exports to Japan 
of semi and finished manufactures were, in 1932, only 28 
percent of our total exports, these had increased to 45 percent 
in 1936 and 68 percent in 1937. In short, over two-thirds 
of our entire exports to Japan in 1937 consisted of semi and 
finished manufacturers as against less than one-third in 
1932. 

2. China: With respect to China, the inference that our 
exports consist largely of war materials is even clearer. 
Total exports to China showed a decline of 11 percent in 
value in 1937 from 1932. Yet, in the face of this, exports 
of semimanufactures rose 202 percent in 1937 over 1932 and 
41 percent over 1936, while exports of finished manufactures 
advanced 68 percent over 1932, though declining slightly from 
1936. In this same period exports of crude materials and 
crude and manufactured foodstuffs declined 76 percent, 87 
percent, and 77 percent, respectively. Incidentally exports 
of semi and finished manufactures to China rose from 37 
percent of our total exports to China in 1932 to 80 percent 
in 1936 and 83 percent in 1937. 

3. Spain: In the case of Spain, our exports declined 78 
percent between 1932 and 1937 and 72 percent between 1936 
and 1937. The reason is undoubtedly due to the revolution, 
and the fact that our exports to Spain of semi and finished 
manufactures have shown as large a decline between 1932 
and 1937 is due to the fact that we have prohibited the ship- 
ment of war materials to Spain. However, Spain has drawn 
on us heavily for foodstuffs. Other nations are increasing 
their armaments. In the next section will be shown their 
importance in our export increases, 

NONAGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 

In this study of exports and imports it is, of course, impos- 
sible to include all the items involved because such tables 
would be too long and intricate for the purposes of anyone 
except the experts. I want to insert in the Record at this 
point, however, as a part of my remarks, a table showing 
the value of exports and imports of crude materials, semi- 
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manufactures, and finished manufactures for the years 1932 
and 1937, together with the percentage of change in each. 
For the purposes of this table there have been selected the 
most important categories of these commodities. I am in- 
serting this table for its informative value and because it 
shows the trend of our foreign trade in commodities other 
than agricultural. It will be noted that many of these items 
which show the greatest amount of increase in exports are 
the ones which fall within the class of war materials. The 
table follows: 


Value of exports and imports of crude materials, semimanufactures, 
and finished manufactures, 1932-37 


[Values in thousands of dollars] 
Percent 
Commodity 1932 1937 change, 
1932-37 
Crude materials (nonagricultural), total: 

x ones — RN a . eR Ves 93, 777 198, 475 +111.6 
660 101, 658 243, 619 +139. 6 
Most important types: 

44, 543 67, 351 +51.2 
5, 137 4, 795 6. 7 
27, 106 96, 431 +255, 8 
30, 424 22, 104 —27.3 
11, 176 13, 604 +21.7 
25, 137 78, 542 +212.5 
220 4, 039 +1, 735.9 

1, 539 5, 842 +: 
1, 473 —39. 4 
3, 361 49, 435 +1, 370.8 
9, 259 16, 158 +74. 5 
36, 060 72, 901 +102. 2 
1 216, 046 +709, 016 +226. 8 
Imports. 216, 967 634, 181 +192. 3 

ost prient types: 
jp E EA 13,150 17, 335 +31.8 
—— —— eee dy . 
Im . 6, S47 12, 186 -+78.0 
r Sikanie 943 1,414 9 
Animal ois Bape Stan TES 
oils: 
Exports.. 2, 198 951 —56.7 
SSS Set 2, 376 7,815 +228. 9 
Rubber (reclaimed and scrap): 
1, 083 2,970 -171.7 
217 442 +103. 7 
11, 587 22, 141 -+91.1 
103 188 -+63.1 
4, 241 4, 337 +23 
21, 577 86, 064 +301. 6 
1, 483 1,754 -+18.3 
3, 267 7, 803 +138. 8 
9, 276 16,017 +72.7 
933 5, 243 +462.0 
393 490 -+24.7 
1,160 7,389 +536. 0 
26, 281 53, 703 +104.3 
10, 913 26, 173 +139.8 
26, 797 76,711 ＋ 188. 3 
965 1,325 +37.3 
802 1,045 -+30.3 
368 1,341 +264. 4 
2, 834 8, 272 -+191.9 
1, 339 6, 281 +869, 1 
7,445 12, 089 +62.4 
83 586 tS 0 
12, 918 42, 583 229. 6 
14, 517 231, 967 +1, 497.9 
7,895 +96.0 
717 12, 393 +1, 628. 5 
4, 540 27, 137 +497.7 
15, 717 86, 356 9.4 
„ 292 3, 591 - —82.3 
1,497 45, 773 +2, 057.6 
49 -23.4 
635 2, 685 +322. 8 
4, 508 20, 330 +351.0 
[Footnotes at end of table] 
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Value of exports and imports of crude materials, semimanufactures, 
and finished manufactures, 1932-37—Continued 


Commodity 1932 1937 change, 
1932-37 
Semimanufactures, total—C ontinued. 
Most important types—Continued. 
Zine semiman 5 
1 900 1, 557 +73.0 
P 2» 8,983 | +19, 815.0 
Coal-tar products; 
7— A —— 8, 752 14, 878 -+70.0 
9, 158 18, 353 +100. 4 
14, 958 27, 505 . 9 
13, 619 26, 447 151 2 
8, 653 16, 954 +05. 9 
18, 689 „ 704 +149. 9 
Tnborts 0 , agia] heed 
ports 3 
Finished manufactures, total: + 
Exports £604,009 |0 1, 584,836 4-162. 4 
340, 501 551, +61.9 
3, 181 7, 965 +150, 4 
9, 809 11. 784 -+19.6 
1,357 4, 271 +214.7 
1,078 6, 345 +488. 6 
15, 271 29, 114 . 6 
888 1, 540 73.4 
6, 908 13, 252 1.8 
3, 535 3, ti 5 
36, 248 43, 646 +20. 4 
20, 969 51, 667 +91.6 
1,389 1, 428 +2.8 
20, 47, 998 +133. 0 
102 457 +348. 0 
19, 873 32, 498 +63. 5 
833 1, 996 +139. 6 
11, 539 24, 468 +112.0 
4, 5AT 7,117 +56. 5 
5, 933 11, +86.9 
2, 403 10, 447 319, 1 
2, 621 9, 1258. 6 
Eaborts z| gh} i838] TRS 
Wood . 12? eT 
Exports ä 9.784 20, 240 100. 9 
2,915 7, 258 149.0 
15, 328 31, 088 +102. 8 
94, 135 137, +45.6 
153, 882 197, 199 +28.1 
28, 270 22, 104 —21. 8 
4, 067 9, 784 pe 6 
3, 667 10, 172 177.4 
2, 201 7, 909 250. 3 
4. 375 9, 923 te 8 
1, 458 2, 608 78.9 
286 86 +h. 0 
1,582 4, 461 182.9 
383 976 154.8 
34, 118 120, 009 251.7 
7, 776 20, 234 Tin 2 
43, 039 112, 609 +161.6 
1, 949 2,349 + 
78, 076 291, 132 TR 9 
4, 890 13, 308 172.1 
10, 548 73, 366 595, 5 
989 7,035 11.3 
90, 082 409, 896 355. 0 
41 2, 307 250.9 
10, 026 17,979 Th 3 
2, 530 4, 804 93, 4 
10, 366 21, 544 ＋107. 8 
1,445 179 +50.8 
6, 422 9,199 2 
2, 038 3, 131 a 6 
1, 281 3, 863 201. 6 
371 863 132.6 


[Footnotes at end of table] 
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Value of ee and imports of crude 
a 


, semimanufactures, 


materials, 
finished manufactures, 1932-37—Continued 


Commodity 


Finished manufactures, total—Continued. 
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Includes $20,219,000 In finished 
me varnishes; and fertilizers. 


under industrial chemicals; pig- 


2 Indes d. 7 in finished Wee under industrial chemicals; pig- 
ments, pain varnishes; an: zers. 

2 e gasoline, gas and distilling fuel oll, residual fuel o.l, paraffin wax, 
petroleum asphalt, etc. 

+ The size of this total is due almost entirely to imports of paper base stock and tin 
which, together comprised about $71,000,000 in 1932 and $212,000,000 in 1937. These 

y as they are 5 and we have no exports of these. 

Does not in le $20,219,000 of total of manufactures. 

Does not include $31,762,000 of total of finished manufactures. (See note I above. 

1! Includes gasoline, kerosene, lubricating oil, and lubricating grease. 
Includes office appliances and printing machinery. 


The above table shows that the total exports of nonagri- 
cultural crude materials, semimanufactures and finished 
manufactures have increased from $914,000,000 in 1932 to 
$2,490,000,000 in 1937, or have increased by 172.3 percent. 
During the same period total imports of these groups have in- 
creased from $659,000,000 to $1,429,000,000, or by 116.9 percent. 
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On the surface these tables seem to show that the recip- 
rocal-trade agreements may have been advantageous to 
American industry. However, on closer analysis we will find 
that these increases are to a large extent temporary in na- 
ture. First of all nonagricultural crude materials imports 
increased by 139.6 percent while exports increased by 111.6 
percent. Semimanufactures exports increased more than 
imports. It will be noted, however, that in semimanu- 
factures the greatest increase of exports, both in percentage 
and in dollars, have been in such items as petroleum, iron 
and steel, and nonferrous metals, all of which items are war 
materials. Again, in finished manufactures, we find ex- 
ports have increased more than imports. However, on exam- 
ination of the table, we find that imports of a number 
of very important items such as cotton manufactures 
and other textile items have been materially larger than 
exports. 

Most of the increase in exports has been in such items as 
advanced iron and steel manufactures. This category in- 
cludes war materials, industrial machinery, and agricultural 
machinery, which are largely capital goods and mean im- 
proved industrial methods abroad and a permanent loss of 
former American farm markets. Thus it is apparent that 
there has been no real permanent benefit to industrial Amer- 
ica from the trade agreements. 

I will next examine briefly trade figures on agricul- 
tural products. Here again it will be shown that the trade 
treaties have been anything but helpful to the American 
farmer. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURE NOT HELPED 

One of the main purposes avowed by the Administration 
for its reciprocal-trade policy is to broaden the world mar- 
kets for American agriculture and to aid the American 
farmer. In my remarks of February 2 I showed that in 10 
important categories of agricultural products the balance of 
trade was very greatly against the United States. 

In the course of my remarks on February 2 I placed in the 
RecorD a table showing the quantity and value of exports 
and imports in these 10 important categories of agricultural 
commodities. That table showed the value of these agri- 
cultural imports and exports. I wish to include the table 
at this point for the purpose of ready reference in connec- 
tion with the present discussion: 


VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
Table showing an increase in value in imports of agricultural commodities 


1933 1934 1935 1937 

$616, 000 $8, 497, 117 $16, 312, 003 
364, 000 271, 324 473, 368 
500 312, 888 1, 529, 122 
45, 000 11, 654 9, 806 
511, 000 2, 160, 252 17, 829, 339 
16, 747, 000 14, 044, 785 10, 751, 190 

None None Ni 
25, 096, 000 11, 870, 221 15, 9856, 585 

3, 049, 000 5, 625, 393 9, 172, 
5, 298, 000 4, 305, 441 4, 078, 574 
210, 000 942 2, 509, O21 
314, 000 525 825 292, 628 
10, 659, 000 11. 200, 943 12, 809, 474 

209, 254, 008 279,1 
530, 000 291, 889 184, 246 
3 200; 000 2235 155 mer 
14, 490, 000 362, 434 19, 404. 724 
80 sap TE 36, C41, 432 
219, 000 567 1,099, 128 
46, 000 “1st 888, 008 
000 693, 425 136, 939, 180 
Bi 697, 000 31, 538, 802 72. 185, 40 
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From this table it is apparent that the reciprocal-trade 
agreements have not been helpful to agriculture. In fact, 
agriculture is on an import basis. 

COMPETITIVE AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS INCREASE 

I wish to include at this point, as a part of my remarks, a 
table entitled “Foreign Trade in Agricultural Products, 
1929-37,” showing for those years the agricultural do- 
mestic exports, the competitive imports, and the percent of 
competitive imports to domestic exports. In this table it 
will be noted the figures show that the percentage of com- 
petitive imports to domestic exports has risen from 56 per- 
cent in 1929 to 118 percent in 1937. The table follows: 

Foreign trade in agricultural products, 1929-37 


Percent of 


Ge competi- 

Year ended June 30 1 

omest ie 

exports 
$1, 847, 000, 000 $1, 031, 000, 000 56 
1, 496, 000, 000 889, 000, 000 59 
1, 038, 000, 000 512, 000, 000 49 
752, 000, 000 375, 000, 000 50 
590, 000, 000 283, 000, 000 48 
787, 000, 000 419, 000, 000 53 
669, 000, 000 498, 000, 000 74 
766, 000, 000 641, 000, 000 8⁴ 
733, 000, 000 808, 000, 000 118 


Source: Foreign Crops and Markets, Nov. 20, 1937, p. 339. 

By competitive agricultural imports is meant those com- 
modities which could have been produced in this country at 
a reasonable price to the consumer. The noncompetitive are 
commodities not produced in the United States, such as 
rubber, coffee, silk, tea, bananas, and so forth. 

Thus it will be noted that in the fiscal year 1937—for the 
first time in our history—competitive agricultural imports 
alone were 18 percent greater than the exports of agricul- 
tural commodities produced in this country. 

It is obvious, then, that the trade agreements have not 
helped American agriculture or industry. Furthermore, they 
have helped to prolong our unemployment and to promote 
economic nationalism in other countries as I will now show. 

RECOVERY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

Mr. Chairman, what better evidence of the fact that the 
New Deal policies, both domestic and foreign, have retarded 
prosperity in this country is there than the fact that since 
1932 14 countries of the world have made great progress back 
toward a more prosperous condition. I wish to include a 
table showing a list of 20 countries and their progress back 
toward prosperity from 1929 to July 1937. The table shows 
that the United States was sixteenth down the list in point of 
recovery among these leading nations of the world as meas- 
ured by industrial production. The table follows: 

RANK OF LEADING COUNTRIES IN RECOVERY 

The United States ranks sixteenth in recovery among the 
leading nations of the world as measured by industrial pro- 
duction: 

Percentage increase (+) or decrease (—), 1929 to July 1937 
+73.1 


WIT sph i ee Se ad 


Covers second quarter of 1937. 


(League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, December 1937.) 
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CONTRADICTION OF POLICIES 


I have conclusively shown that the reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments have not helped American economic life. I have fur- 
ther shown that we have not made as rapid a recovery from 
the depression as other nations. It is logical to ask the 
question, “Why is this true that the United States with the 
most efficient machinery and equipment, with the most com- 
petent workers, the Nation to which for some years the whole 
world has looked for industrial progress, should lag?” Mr. 
Speaker, the answer is obvious. It is due to the contradictory 
and vacillating policies of the Roosevelt administration. We 
find a domestic policy of restriction of agricultural and in- 
dustrial production, a domestic policy of raising prices, “if 
not one way then another.” At the same time we see Secre- 
tary Hull, without apparently paying any attention to the 
domestic policy of the Roosevelt administration, lowering tar- 
iffs in an undemocratic and unconstitutional manner. Is it 
any wonder that we have been flooded with foreign goods? 

Mr. Roosevelt claims to have a heartfelt interest in the 
worker and to have done everything in his power to raise 
wages. However, at the same time, Secretary Hull has been 
lowering the tariffs and letting products come in which are 
produced by foreigners who work long hours at low wages. 

THE CHISELERS 

The constant cry of the Roosevelt administration has been 
that the “chiseling 10 percent” of American industrial em- 
ployers who pay their employees low wages and work them 
long hours can and do prevent the rest of the employers from 
increasing wages and shortening hours. In other words, the 
administration’s claim is that this 10 percent of employers 
who pay low wages and work long hours drag the 90 percent 
of employers who want to pay high wages and work shorter 
hours down to the lower level. The administration has never 
contended that the 90 percent of the employers who want to 
pay high wages and work short hours could, unaided by laws, 
lift the 10 percent to the upper levels. It was exactly upon 
that premise that the N. R. A. was established. It was exactly 
upon that premise that the National Labor Relations Act was 
passed. It is exactly upon that premise that wage-hour 
legislation is urged. 

WHERE IS LOGIC? 

How, then, can the Roosevelt administration find any logic 
to sustain its contention that the competition in American 
markets of the products of foreign low-wage, long-hour labor 
will not drag down or retard improvement in the wages and 
working conditions of American wage earners, if that very 
effect is produced, as the administration says it is, by low- 
wage, long-hour workers in the United States? 

Let us look at this question from another angle. 


NEW COMPETITION CREATED 


It has long been recognized that the influx of foreign labor 
into the United States, labor accustomed in its own country to 
low wages and long hours, and therefore willing to work in 
this country at low wages and long hours, resulted in retard- 
ing improvements in the wages and working and living stand- 
ards of all American labor. It was for exactly that reason 
that our various immigration laws and exclusion acts were 
passed. 


What is the difference in the effects, Mr. Speaker, between 
the importation of cheap foreign labor to compete with Amer- 
ican labor and the importation of the products of cheap 
foreign labor under these reciprocal-trade treaties to compete 
with the products of American labor? There is none. 

At least, when foreign labor was imported to this country, 
that labor became consumers of a sort in this country. When 
we import the products of cheap foreign labor that foreign 
labor does not constitute any consuming power in this 
country. 

If for any reason one American worker displaces another 
American worker who is rendered idle, the first worker has 
to help support his idle brother. But when we import the 
products of cheap foreign labor, and to that extent render 
idle American workers, the foreign workers do not help to 
support the idle American workers. 
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TEI PROPOSED BRITISH-AMERICAN TREATY 


I cannot understand, and neither can anyone else under- 
stand, why President Roosevelt pursues a domestic policy of 
extreme nationalism and a foreign policy of extreme inter- 
nationalism. An examination of the facts relative to the 
pending British agreement will prove this point. 

We are now engaged in negotiating a trade treaty with 
Great Britain which embraces within its list of commodities 
to be considered for possible tariff reductions some 25 percent 
of our total list of dutiable items, in addition to the free list. 
It is timely to give some consideration to Great Britain, her 
dominions, and colonies. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS HAVE POLITICAL BASIS 

It is untrue to say that these reciprocal-trade agreements, 
particularly the pending British agreement, are based upon a 
purely economic consideration for American industry. Bene- 
fits to American agriculture and to the American manufac- 
turing industry, and consequently to American labor, are 
neither the sole nor the paramount considerations in nego- 
tiating these trade treaties. The economic factor has become 
involved with that theory of internationalism which insists 
that the United States of America inevitably must share in 
all of the misfortunes of the world, and that the United 
States of America owes it to the rest of the world as a duty 
to assist in changing and in elevating the conditions of the 
other peoples of the world, regardless of their attitude in the 
matter and regardless of the adverse effects upon American 
industry and American labor. 

These trade treaties, and particularly the proposed British 
treaty, are far more political in their actual implications 
than they are economic. They are designed to serve political 
purposes and to achieve political ends. I use the term “po- 
litical” in the international sense. I haye the best authority 
for this statement. 

SECRETARY HULL’S INTERNATIONALISTIC SENTIMENTS 

In an address before the National Farm Institute at Des 
Moines, Iowa, last February 19, Mr. Secretary Hull had this 
to say: 

There is today no greater force in the world for the advancement 
of stable Prosperity and peace than the reciprocal-trade pro- 


In that connection, the pending negotiations with the United 
Kingdom may play a vital role. The very magnitude of the inter- 
national trade relations of our two countries is sufficient to suggest 
the possible influence which a satisfactory trade agreement between 
Taam, might have upon commercial policies throughout the 
wor! 20 

No nation, however large in territory and however richly en- 
-dowed with natural resources, can attain a generally satisfactory 
standard of living and can maintain otherwise a high level of 
national welfare if it shuts itself off from the rest of the world and 
attempts to live a self-imposed hermit life. 

The trade-agreements policy is an in ble part of our broad 
and comprehensive program designed not only to promote in our 
‘country stable and sustained economic prosperity, but also to 
assure for our Nation a condition of durable peace 

We cannot remain prosperous in a poverty-stricken world. For 
us, as for any nation, economic isolation would inevitably mean 
increasing impoverishment with ever-growing regimentation, more 
-and more unemployment, the dole on an ever-expanding scale, and 
general decadence. Nor can we be certain to remain at peace in a 
world growing more and more disordered, with arbitrary force 
suppenee the rule of order under reason and law. 

ere 1 not be military disarmament without economic ap- 
peasemént. We and all nations must work for both. Never was 
the need greater than now for the casting of every appropriate 
weight at our command on that side of the scales which turns the 
balance toward peace. 


Here we have a clear declaration in favor of an extreme 
internationalism as our policy. 


SIR ARTHUR SALTER’S VIEW 


I want now to give the view of a recognized British 
authority, Sir Arthur Salter, K. C. B., M. P., as distributed by 
the National Peace Council of London, concerning the Anglo- 
American trade agreement now pending. He says, in part: 


As very important consequences, political even more than eco- 
nomic, are likely to follow (the signing of the agreement), a few 
notes on the situation may be welcome. 

Mr. Cordell Hull has for some years been engaged in negotiating 
a series of bilateral trade agreements, of which the most im- 
portant perhaps is the one with Canada. These treaties provide 
for the reduction of tariffs, and in some cases the removal of other 
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impediments on specified commodities of special interest to the 
two contracting countries, The effect of these reductions is then 
extended automatically to other countries by virtue of the most- 
favored-nation clause in other commercial agreements, though 
the choice of the commodities selected in each case for tariff reduc- 
tion makes each bilateral treaty of more importance to the two 
contracting countries than to others. 

These treaties have thus done something to promote inter- 
national trade, though the results have not attained great dimen- 
sions, since it is obvious that the willingness of two contracting 
countries in a bilateral treaty to agree to particular tariff reduc- 
tions is restricted by the knowledge that the reductions must, 
under the most-favored-nation clause, be extended to other 
countries who are making no corresponding concessions under the 
same treaty. * * * 

Mr. Cordell Hull has now arrived at a stage at which he con- 
siders he can make little further progress unless a treaty is con- 
cluded with Great Britain, and for that as for other reasons at- 
taches great importance to it. 

Great Britain has also concluded a number of bilateral agree- 
ments, of which the results are extended by the most-favored- 
nation clause. In these cases, however, the extension is subject 
to the important limitations that the most-favored-nation clause 
is subject to the overriding provisions of imperial preference, and 
does not apply to quotas, of which Great Britain has a number 
affecting agricultural products. * * * 

The Foreign Office, which would naturally welcome an agreement 
for its political advantages, has some difficulty in making its point 
of view effective, because the negotiations are, in their nature, 
highly technical and complex. 

The issue (of a successful agreement) will, therefore, probably 
depend upon whether the political advantages are adequately 
realized, and are given their full weight by means of constant 
pressure on the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, assisted by 
clear indications of the interest of the general paths 

The political importance can hardly be overstated. All those in 
America who are concerned to see an improvement of relations with 
this country ( ) attach the utmost importance to a Suc- 
cessful conclusion of the negotiations. They regard it as a crucial 
test of the possibility of a real development of cooperation between 
the two countries, and believe that while success will give a strong 
impetus to this development, failure will no less certainly involve 
a serious setback. These who are most closely in touch with 
American opinion are aware that the importance attached to the 
negotiations in the United States of America is immensely greater 
than is generally realized here, and are bound to accept the 
evidence that America’s attitude toward this country, and, indeed, 
her policy generally in regard to external relations, will be sub- 
stantially affected by this particular issue. 

That being so, the importance of the question is obviously very 
great at this juncture. President Roosevelt is trying, as his great 
Chicago speech of October 5 shows, to arrest and reverse the 
strong movement toward complete isolationism reflected in the 
neutrality legislation. It is also obvious that he is encountering 
great resistance. It is evident that an American movement toward 
(political) cooperation can only proceed through economic as 
distinct from political action. 


In other words, the political implications and objectives of 
these trade treaties must be concealed from the American 
people, as Sir Arthur Salter sees, under the guise of treaties 
designed to bring economic advantages to American indus- 
tries. I quote this British authority further: 

Economic cooperation, however, inevitably has a political effect; 
it may or may not lead later to political action, e. g., a modifi- 
cation of the neutrality law or direct advice in a particular political 
dispute, or even in a particular case, economic action directed to 
a political purpose. 

Here we have the British view which is, as expressed in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Chicago speech of last October 5, the quarantin- 
ing of aggressor nations by means of economic sanctions 
which necessarily lead sooner or later to armed enforcement. 
Sir Arthur Salter says further: 

But even apart from such possibilities, the mere fact of economic 
cooperation has an immense political advantage at the present 
juncture, 

Can anyone read these expressions by Sir Arthur Salter 
and be blind to the plain implications of what he says? 

REDUCTION OF WAR DEBTS INVOLVED 

In spite of denials by certain of the administration’s 
spokesmen that the Anglo-American trade pact is the first, 
and a most important, step toward further reduction of the 
war debts, statements from responsible sources in Great Brit- 
ain certainly show that they regard the proposed trade treaty 
in that light. Not only is the treaty looked upon abroad 
as one avenue to a further reduction of the war debts but 
also as the method of tunneling under the Johnson Act, 
which prevents new loans to nations which have defaulted 
their debts to us. Such a method could not be provided in 
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the actual trade agreement itself, of course, but closer trade 
ties would surely lead in that direction. If this evasion of 
the Johnson Act could be accomplished, we would be expected 
to become the banker for the world, to pile up another mass 
of new loans which, in turn, would have to be defaulted be- 
cause of our inability to accept repayment in goods or serv- 
ices. It is also the common view of foreign diplomats that 
if we can be inveigled into trade treaties, new loans, and 
other economic entanglements, we will be involved thereby 
in all of the political problems of the world, with the neces- 
sity, in event of conflict, of taking sides and participating in 
the foreign wars. 
DAVIS DISCUSSES BRITISH WAR DEBT 


The London Sunday Dispatch of May 2, 1937, stated 
bluntly that Britain’s defaulted war debt to the United States 
was discussed at length in secret conferences between 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Neville Chamberlain and Nor- 
man Davis, President Roosevelt’s Ambassador at Large. The 
article, which was prominently displayed on the front page of 
the Dispatch under big headlines, said in part: 


Secret talks between Chamberlain and Davis in the last few 
days may lead to closer political and economic cooperation between 
Britain and the United States. * * * 

Chamberlain told Davis, * * * that the British Government 
is prepared to consider any definite proposals Roosevelt may think 
fit to submit; the war debt was discussed at length and it is under- 
stood pro; will shortly be considered for a considerable scaling 
down of the debt and an agreement for payment over a long period 
of years. ; 

Settlement of Britain's war debt is likely to be a part of a new 
trade agreement with the United States, details of 
which were discussed when Runcimen (Walter Runcimen, president 
of the British Board of Trade) visited Roosevelt. 

The United States has a big trade balance in her favor, but the 
British Government is p to maintain this, provided satis- 
factory arrangements can be made for liquidating the war debt and 
assuring Britain credits for supplies in event of war. 

Davis has already sent long secret reports to Roosevelt. 


Of course, war-debts settlements could not be made a part 
of the trade treaty, but tacit understandings are not unknown 
in international diplomacy. 


TREATY FORERUNNER OF ALLIANCE 


There is a good deal of basis for the belief which prevails 
with many that a strong propaganda in the United States for 
an alliance between the United Kingdom and the United 
States is in prospect, of which the pending trade treaty would 
be an important forerunner. There are several aspects of the 
negotiations which support this belief. 

On last January 25 the Washington Herald printed an 
article stating that— 


Secretary of State Hull announced last night the United States 
will consider reducing tariffs on supplies for its war vessels in 
negotiating a reciprocal-trade treaty with Great Britain, as he made 

ublic a supplemental list of manufactures and products cf the 
United Kingdom to be considered for possible reduction. 

In view of the international situation, the inclusion of possible 
concessions on supplies for war vessels was considered significant in 
view of other developments pointing definitely to stronger Anglo- 
American ties. 

These were: 

1. Reports that the United States has reached a secret ent 
with Britain to recognize Italy’s Ethiopian empire if Britain does this 
first—as a move to encourage Italian support for European peace. 


It has since developed that Great Britain is ready to recog- 
nize Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. 


2. Persistent reports that the President has decided to name 
Adolph Berle, Columbia University law professor and White House 
adviser, as Assistant Secretary of State, to handle public-relations 
policies. 


Berle has since been nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate for this position. 


The supplemental list embraced fuel oil for ships, ships’ stores, 
sea stores, or legitimate equipment on vessels of war of the United 
States or vessels engaged in foreign trade between the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States or between the 
United States and any of its possessions * * +, 

State Department officials declined to comment on the reports 
from London that this Nation will recognize the new Italian empire 
in Ethiopia if Britain takes such action. 
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SENATOR LEWIs' VIEWS 

This contention that the British trade treaty involves much 
more than a purely economic agreement is further supported 
by Senator J. HAMILTON Lewis, whip of the Senate Demo- 
cratic majority. On June 8, 1937, Senator Lewis told the 
Senate that the European debtors of the United States Gov- 
ernment are seeking a security pact with this country in 
exchange for payments of their obligations. He stated fur- 
ther that Count Paul Van Zeeland, Premier of Belgium, would 
make such a proposition to President Roosevelt when they 
conferred at the White House late last June. Senator Lewis 
said: 

Now that Mr. Chamberlain is the Premier of Great Britain, we 
have reason to know that the Governments of England, France, 
Belgium, particularly, and such other governments as present a 
parliamentary form of administration, will say that while it is true 
they are compelled to spend large sums on armaments in defense 
against dictatorships, such expenditures are to the benefit of the 
United States 

Before the proposed trade treaties with these lands be concluded 
there should be a specific contract as to what the terms for adjust- 
ing the debts shall be. 

Senator Lewis’ statements were in the nature of a prophecy, 
since proved true. 

THE HUNGARIAN PROPOSAL 

On March 28 President Roosevelt sent a message to the 
Congress transmitting the proposal of the Hungarian Goy- 
ernment for a settlement of its post-war relief debt to the 
United States. The President recommended that the Con- 
gress rive the most careful consideration to the Hungarian 
proposals. “They represent a noteworthy wish and effort 
of the Hungarian Government to meet its obligations to this 
Government,” he said. 

The original loan to Hungary was made May 29, 1920, and 
the sum was $1,685,835.61. Hungary has paid in interest 
the sum of $403,545.94. She has also paid another small 
sum of $753.04 for the purpose of reducing the principal to 
a certain figure. 

Hungary’s proposal is that she will repay the total sum 
of her original loan, less all the interest and other payments 
she has made, provided she is given a term of 30 years in 
which to liquidate the balance, without interest. This would 
mean that the debt would be funded at approximately 
$1,281,536.63, and that sum divided into payments covering 
a period of 30 years, without interest charges, would require 
Hungary to pay about $39,000 a year. 

While the claim is made that Hungary desires to liquidate 
this debt to the United States along with the liquidation of 
her debts to other governmental and private sources in 
Europe, certain facts remain to be considered. 

One of these important facts is that Hungary, upon her 
first payment under this proposed settlement, would im- 
mediately pass from under the limitations of the Johnson 
Act, and would be enabled to float new loans in this country 
to any extent to which American capital might be foolish 
enough to go. 

Another important fact is that to accept this proposal 
from Hungary would set up a precedent which would make 
it possible for all our other debtors to demand similar treat- 
ment. While such treatment might not be as attractive to 
France and Italy as it would be to some of our other debtors, 
it would greatly benefit Great Britain. The British funded 
debt, after reductions already granted, amounts to about 
$4,600,000,000, against which Britain has paid, roughly, 
$2,000,000,000 in interest. To credit Great Britain with all 
of her interest and other payments against the principal 
would mean to split her present debt in about half, give her 
30 years in which to pay off the balance, without interest, 
and at the same time to put her in position to negotiate new 
loans in the United States because she, too, would pass from 
under the limitations of the Johnson Act. 


DOES PAST EXPERIENCE TEACH NOTHING? 


This Hungarian offer constitutes the first step in con- 
firmation of the reports that have been coming out of 
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London for more than a year to the effect that the anxiety 
of the Roosevelt administration to put over its reciprocal- 
trade policy had rendered it favorable to a further scaling 
down of the war debts and post-war debts, to the flotation 
of new loans by foreign governments in the United States 
for armament purposes, and to the further extension of 
trade credits abroad. 

Apparently our experiences during and since the war have 
taught some of us nothing. The fact that we loaned our 
foreign customers more than $29,000,000,000 with which to 
buy our goods, only to lose both the goods and the money, 
appears to have made no impression upon those imbued with 
the idea that all the countries and all the peoples of the 
world are just one happy family in which each member must 
share and share alike with every other member. 

The very action of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull in encour- 
aging the Hungarian offer of settlement indicates a well- 
defined plan on the part of the administration to persuade 
the taxpayers of this country, when it seems feasible, to 
accept a further reduction of the already thrice-reduced war 
and post-war debts. At the same time we face the ines- 
capable fact that we cannot secure repayment of the 
twenty-nine billions already loaned because we cannot ac- 
cept payment in goods and services, except to the grave 
injury to our own industry and grave harm to our own wage 
earners, and that we could not hope for repayment of any 
future loans for exactly the same reason. 

THE DOCTRINE OF GENUINE RECIPROCITY 


Mr. Chairman, I have proven that the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has a domestic policy of extreme nationalism and a 
foreign policy of extreme internationalism. This lack of 
consistent policy can do but one thing—wreck the country. 
I believe in the policy of moderate nationalism, both domestic 
and foreign. 

The doctrine of reciprocity based upon a sound and mod- 
erate international trade is vastly different from the inter- 
nationalism underlying the present reciprocal-trade policy. 
The Roosevelt administration was not the first to employ 
reciprocity. We find the doctrine embraced as far back as 
the Republican platform of 1892. The theory of reciprocity 
based upon a sound economic interchange of goods between 
nations was as clearly stated by the Republican President, 
William McKinley, as it has ever been explained when he said 
in his last speech, delivered on September 5, 1901: 

By sensible trade arrangements, which will not interrupt our 
home production, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing 
surplus. * * * We must not repose in fancied security that 
we can forever sell everything and buy little or nothing * 
We should take from our customers such of their Products as we 
can use without harm to our industries and labor. * * The 
period of exclusiveness has passed. * If perchance our 
tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to encourage and pro- 
tect our industries at home, why should they not be employed to 
extend and promote our markets abroad? (Address by President 
McKinley, Buffalo, N. Y., September 5, 1901.) 

This kind of reciprocity takes into consideration the rela- 
tionship between wages and prices; that the only way wages 
can be earned is through the production of goods and sery- 
ices; and that only through production can purchasing 
power be created. I would like to explain in more detail 
just what I mean, 


RELATION OF WAGES TO PRICE 


The first fact is that the total costs of the production and 
distribution of all goods and services clear down to the point 
of delivery to the ultimate consumer must be recovered in 
price. Those costs include wages, salaries, dividends, in- 
terest on loans, taxes, overhead costs, profits—everything. 
The ultimate consumer must pay them all—and it is the sum 
total of all of these elements of cost and profits that make 
up the price. Of these cost elements in American industry, 
wages comprise, on the average, about 60 to 65 percent. 
The balance is made up of overhead, interest on borrowed 
capital, plant maintenance and replacement, taxes, adver- 
tising, insurance, and various other elements. 
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The second fact is that there can be no production and 
distribution—in other words, no business—unless the goods 
and services produced can be consumed by somebody some- 
where. In other words, there would be no need and no 
possibility for production and distribution capacity if there 
were no consuming capacity to use up the goods and services 
produced. 

PRODUCTION ALONE GENERATES PURCHASING POWER 

Consuming capacity is composed of people plus purchasing 
power. We must, of course, have the people to use the goods 
and services. Their capacity to use is necessarily limited 
b7 their capacity to purchase the goods and services they 

In all countries the great masses of the people derive their 
purchasing capacity—in other words, their income—from 
wages and salaries paid them for their work and from divi- 
dends paid them for the use of their capital. It is only in 
the process of production and distribution of goods and 
services that wages, salaries, and dividends are created in 
America, Any condition which stops or retards the process 
of production and distribution of goods and services im- 
mediately causes a reduction in the volume of wages, salaries, 
and dividends flowing out of that process. 

This, in turn, immediately reduces the purchasing power of 
the ultimate consumers, and the demand for goods and serv- 
ices diminishes. In turn this causes a condition of under- 
consumption, which is sometimes called overproduction. A 
further slowing of production and distribution necessitates 
more lay-offs of wage earners, and the closing or the slowing 
down of more factories. Such a condition constitutes the 
downward spiral of depression. It is in such a downward 
spiral we are now caught, and from which we must find a 
way out. 

LOW PURCHASING POWER OF FOREIGN WORKERS 

In those countries controlled by ruling classes content to 
permit the masses of the workers to live on low levels and to 
work long hours for low wages the per capita purchasing 
power is, of course, very low. The products of this cheap and 
miserable labor must find markets outside the country of pro- 
duction. Hence the frantic search by the Oriental, Asiatic, 
and some European countries for world markets. 

REPUBLICAN TARIFF POLICY 

Now, the whole philosophy underlying the Republican 
policy of protective tariffs is this: 

Commodities produced in countries where labor is worked 
long hours, paid low wages, and is condemned to low living 
levels can be sold for very much less than similar commodities 
produced in countries where wages are high, hours of labor 
shorter, working conditions better, and living levels much 
higher. It is necessary for those more enlightened countries 
to protect their wage earners, their producers, and distribu- 
tors of goods and services from the unfair and deadly compe- 
tition of these foreign products of cheap labor. To accomplish 
such protection a tariff duty is levied against importations of 
these cheap foreign commodities to bring their selling price 
in America up to the fair selling price of the similar com- 
modities produced by higher-paid, shorter-hour, better- 
conditioned American workers. 

Practically all commodities coming in from abroad which 
are not competitive with the products of American factories 
and American farms are on the free list. Against them, under 
our tariff laws, no duties are levied. These comprise a very 
large and valuable market for foreign countries. According 
to the Department of Commerce, in 1937 they comprised more 
then 58 percent of our total import business. Total importa- 
tions amounted to $3,012,487,000 and the free-list items 
amounted to $1,765,397,000. 

What is happening under the reciprocal-trade policy is a 
lowering of the duties on competitive goods coming in from 
these low-wage, long-hour countries. Now they are in many 
instances able to undersell the American product and thus 
compel either a closing of the American factories manufac- 
turing those products or a lowering of wages and a lengthen- 
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ing of hours in order that the American-made goods can meet 
the price competition of the foreign product. 
HOME MARKET MOST IMPORTANT 

Another fundamental fact underlying the Republican pro- 
tective tariff policy is that our home market is by far our 
most important market. Over the history of the Republic 
our foreign trade has provided an outlet annually for about 
7 percent of our total production. Today that figure has been 
reduced to less than 7 percent. Therefore it must be recog- 
nized that in our home market, through the purchasing power 
of our own people, must be found the outlet for 93 percent of 
our products of farm and factory. 

PEACE NOT PROMOTED BY TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Much has been said by the new dealers about raising the 
living standards of other nations. If we could do that it 
would be a marvelous thing. But the fact is that until we 
have managed to raise the living standards of those of our 
own people who are now out of employment and who are 
living on the ragged edge of nothing under governmental re- 
lief, we should not attempt to raise the living standards of 
the people of all other countries at the expense of the jobs 
and the living standards of our own. 

Much has also been said by the new dealers of softening 
the mind of the world toward peace by the good-neighbor 
example of free and open international exchange of goods. 
A beautiful theory, but the stern fact remains that since the 
reciprocal-trade policy has been in effect, wars of aggression 
have continued and increased. The most stupendous arma- 
ment race ever witnessed on earth is now under way, with 
the United States as a participant. And, too, if to be the 
good neighbor we must give up our own house, discharge 
our own wage earners, and starve our own family in order 
that the neighbors may come in and take possession of our 
table and our beds—then such a good-neighbor policy is 
not in accord with the old adage that “charity begins at 
home.” The fact is that such a policy is not a good-neigh- 
bor policy at all. It is a mistaken policy of visionary theo- 
rists who believe that the oriental, the Asiatic and the Euro- 
pean concepts of these matters are the same as our own, 
which they are not and will not be for many generations to 
come, if ever. 

NO CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE 

If I could honestly believe that this reciprocal-trade policy 
as it is now operating, and as it will continue to operate, 
would or could accomplish the ideal of world peace, or even 
materially contribute to that end, even though it might in- 
volve some economic sacrifice on our part, I would support 
that policy. But, on the contrary, I am convinced, and I 
claim that the evidence bears me out, that not only will this 
policy as it is being carried out not result in a material con- 
tribution to the peace of the world, but that it will result 
finally in our becoming so entangled in the economic prob- 
lems of other nations as to involve us in their armed conflicts. 

We want to be a good neighbor to the world. We want to 
set the rest of the world a good example by attending to our 
own business, looking after our own people, pursuing our own 
industrious way without interfering with our fellowmen any- 
where else on the globe, so long as they do not interfere with 


Us. 
CONSIDER MEXICO 


Consider the action of Mexico. After we had just con- 
cluded what, for her, was an exceedingly advantageous silver- 
purchase agreement, she promptly proceeded to increase her 
tariffs against our products by more than a hundred percent, 
and in some cases by more than two hundred percent. She 
also expropriated many millions of dollars worth of foreign 
properties, including those of our nationals. Mexico is our 
next-door neighbor. She is within our sphere of influence. 
She is within the zone of the Monroe Doctrine. The new 
dealers might try their hands at softening the mind of Mex- 
ico toward American products before they undertake to 
soften the mind of the world toward peace by giving away 
our American markets to the producers of low-wage, long- 


hour commodities to the injury of our high-wage, shorter- 
hour workers. 
* AMERICAN WORKERS THREATENED 

It simply is not possible, by reason of the very funda- 
mental facts of the case, for us to open our doors to this 
influx of goods produced by miserable cheap foreign labor 
without taking jobs and wages from our own citizens; with- 
out closing up some of our own factories and without serious 
if not fatal effects upon our own economy, now bled white by 
the strain of these years of depression. American agricul- 
ture and American industry are so weakened by the burdens 
they have carried through these years that now every added 
burden, every dollar’s worth of foreign competition, is 10 
times more serious than would be the case in normal times. 

With wars threatening the peace of the world, with the 
struggle for world markets more frantic than ever before in 
the history of mankind, and with the ruthlessness of dic- 
tatorships crushing large portions of the world, it behooves 
us to take care of our own people, to see that they have jobs 
and income. If our own employable wage earners had work 
and wages so they could buy all of the goods and services 
they need and want, we would have very little surplus to 
send abroad—no more than enough, indeed, to balance the 
amount of commodities imported under the free list. 

In the direction of a continued national self-containment 
lies the future of America if we are to survive as a free 
republic; if our people are to be employed, contented, and 
happy; if we are to continue a virile people able to protect 
ourselves against any attempted aggressions by any combi- 
nations of other nations. Thus, seeking peace with all other 
peoples, we will help where and as we can to raise the ideals 
of the world without sacrificing our own. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 

THE LABOR BOARD IS RIDING FOR A FALL 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the attention 
of the House was directed to three recent orders of the 
Labor Board, by which it was ordered that Inland Steel of 
Chicago and Indiana, Republic Steel Corporation of Ohio, 
and the Globe Cotton Mills of Augusta, Ga., sign a written 
contract with C. I. O. unions if a verbal agreement was 
reached. These orders were made, notwithstanding the fact 
that none of the companies has as yet come to any agreement 
with the union. 

The Board is growing a little overanxious; it is anticipat- 
ing a trifle, is it not, when it orders an employer to sign a 
written agreement when no agreement whatever has been 
reached? 

Ignoring for the moment the absurdity of such a pro- 
cedure, note, please, that the author of the Wagner Act 
himself said in his letter to the New York Sun in November 
of 1935 that the compelling of the signing of a written agree- 
ment was not contemplated by the act. 

Note, too, that the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which should have at least as much authority as this Board 
of three political appointees, held in April of last year that 
an employer could not, under the law, be forced to even 
make an agreement. 

But this is not the end of the Board’s folly. The decision 
would seem to be enough to indicate to the average sober- 
minded citizen that the members of the Board conceived 
themselves to be Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini, transplanted 
to America. Note this other decision rendered shortly be- 
fore the ones just referred to. : 

The Board has not only denied the right of free speech 
to all employers, the right of collective bargaining to any 
and all employees who do not belong to the union which may 
be recognized by the Board in any particular case; it not 
only is doing what it can to assist the labor racketeers in 
collecting tribute from all workers, but it is going one step 
farther, 

For many years it has been said that every dog was en- 
titled to his day in court. Perhaps the Labor Board would 
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grant a dog his day in court, but, by this latest ruling, it 
has refused to an employer the right to be represented in 
court by the lawyer of his choice. : 

I refer to the case of Karl H. Mueller, who was employed 
to represent the Southwestern Greyhound Lines, Inc., at a 
hearing before the Board. 

Perhaps Mr. Mueller made the mistake of not learning 
from the trial examiner the style of suit which he should 
wear, the color of the necktie which would be appropriate; 
or perhaps he did not part his hair on the right side. In 
any event, the examiner, upheld by the Board, decided that 
he did not want Karl H. Mueller to appear before him on 
these hearings; hence, he arbitrarily made an order, which 
became the action of the Board, disbarring Mr. Mueller from 
again appearing to defend his client. 

Now it happens that Mr. Mueller had taken a course in 
legal education. He qualified properly. He was a member 
of the Texas bar. He had been admitted to practice not 
only before the State courts, but before the Federal district 
court, the circuit court of appeals, the bar of the United 
States Supreme Court. He had been, until his resignation 
in October of 1937, attorney for the Labor Board. 

It may be that the Board had in mind his competency, his 
ability, and his success as an attorney and, hence, did not 
desire to have him appear in this particular case. At any 
event, on March 30, the order was issued. This order was 
issued without any opportunity to Mr. Mueller to appear, 
listen to the charges, and to defend himself. 

Having denied to Mr. Ford and to other employers the 
right to advise those who wished to work for them that they 
need not pay tribute to the C. I. O., it was but a short step 
for the Board to tell the attorney that he, too, would not be 
permitted to practice his chosen profession, and then to go 
one step farther and deny to him the right to which hereto- 
fore even dogs have been said to be entitled. 

Perhaps the members of the Board think that they have 
already brought to, and established in, this country that 
system of communism or socialism toward which they appear 
to be working. 

Perhaps they were suprised to learn that there are still 
courts in the land and that the order of Federal Judge Mer- 
till E. Otis, of the United States District Court of the 
Western District of Missouri, restoring to Mueller his consti- 
tutional right to his day in court and his right to practice his 
profession, still has force. 

In handing down the decision, among other things, Judge 
Otis said that, while the Board might have certain authority, 
it could not say to one man, “You cannot practice.” 

And he also said to the Labor Board: 

Before you have a hearing, you say, “I arbitrarily prohibit your 
appearance.” That is such an act of tyranny that, if a judge said 
it, it would be the subject of an impeachment. It is the most 
arbitrary action I ever heard of. 

The Labor Board representative in Kansas City told the 
court that, if Mueller desired a hearing, he would guarantee 
he would have one, Judge Otis said: 

Now counsel appears, after Mr. Mueller is disbarred, and says he 
can have a hearing, a hearing after the jury has brought in a 
verdict and pronounced sentence. The application for temporary 
restraining order is granted. 

While Mr. Mueller was on his way to Kansas City, he 
learned that the N. L. R. B. had made an order on March 30, 
which arrived in Fort Worth April 2, disbarring him from 
appearing in the case. 

The Labor Board attorney in Kansas City justified the 
action by saying that Mueller had been an attorney for the 
Labor Board and had access to its confidential files. But he 
admitted to Judge Otis that the Board’s order did not make 
this allegation. 

The Labor Board’s attorney, Mr. Paul Broderick, also told 
Judge Otis that the Labor Board had the authority to exclude 
any lawyer it saw fit, under its rules. 

Mr. Mueller, through his attorney, said he had no connec- 
tion with the Greyhound case while he was a member of 
the Labor Board staff. 
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This action, like the others of the Labor Board, has aroused 
public resentment. Typical is this editorial comment of the 
Kansas City Star of April 5: 

LABOR BOARD PROCEDURE 

The Labor Board arbitrarily denied a lawyer the right to appear 
in a case. Judge Merrill E. Otis called it “tyranny” and granted 
a temporary restraining order, Here we have an excellent example 
of the difference between the American courts and the quasi- 
judicial Labor Board. 

The laws and rules of procedure governing the courts have 
grown up through centuries of human mce. The objective 
of the American courts has been fairness to both sides of any 
conceivable type of case. The laws governing criminal procedure 
favor the accused and lay the burden of proof on the State. They 
recognize the rights of the individual. 

The Labor Board has served in a judicial capacity for one of the 
most important types of cases of the times. Labor disputes in- 
volve personal as well as property rights, They spread through a 
network of vital social problems. If any type of case calls for 
the safeguards of court procedure, certainly it is the labor case, 

In this instance the Labor Board disbarred a lawyer for a case 
without a hearing. No explanation was offered until the case went 
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under Labor Board rules. ee 

This fits the past record of the Board. Fairness is not its 
objective, It makes no attempt to adhere to the rules that have 
been found to be for the courts. Attorneys for the 
Board serve both as judge and prosecutor of a case, In fact, the 
same attorney may work with labor attorneys as prosecutor one 
week and sit as a trial examiner the next week. 

The Labor Board has interpreted the Wagner Act as a one- 
sided law that lays all the restrictions on the employers. It has 
acted as a prosecuting agency. It has proceeded on its own rules 
and not according to legal procedure. 

This unfairness may very well account for part of the public 
reaction against the Wagner Act. Certainly it is not serving the 
cause of labor or the cause of better relations between employer 
and employee. 

I agree with the statement of the Star that this action fits 
the past record of the Board. I can see no excuse for it, 
no more than for the many other high-handed activities of 
this group running around the country disturbing and perse- 
cuting American business and labor alike. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from California [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this may be a small group, but 
it seems to be a friendly group, and friendliness is what 
I want to talk about—cooperation. I wish I had written the 
speech out ahead of time because then I could extend my re- 
marks and we probably would adjourn earlier, but for some 
reason or other I did not write it. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I spoke here one afternoon with only 
14, and I think the gentleman has 16. 

Mr. SCOTT. Well, that is better than 14, anyhow. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to a problem and it 
is a serious problem. I do not mean to be facetious about it 
at all. The problem is the one that faces the United States 
so far as its foreign policy or foreign relations may be con- 
cerned right now. 

Several of us in the House have been asking the Foreign 
Affairs Committee to hold hearings on the subject of our 
neutrality policy and that neutrality policy as it affects other 
mations and us. In particular, some of us have asked for 
the repeal of the Spanish Neutrality Act, that is the lifting of 
the Spanish embargo. At one time the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee said he would hear different indi- 
viduals in the country who had views on the subject and who 
rated more or less as students and authorities on the subject 
of our foreign affairs. The chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee has on different occasions spoken on our neu- 
trality policy and said he did not believe we were getting the 
result we had hoped to get when we passed the Neutrality Act. 
Now the chairman says that the times are too tense for hear- 
ings before his committee. Is this a case of fiddling while 


Rome burns? Do we hide under the bed while the robbers 


loot our homes, saying that we will do something about it 
when the robbers leave? 

Now, the effect of the Neutrality Act, as regards Spain 
alone, is that the United States is denying to a friendly, a 
legally established, and a democratic form of government, the 
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right to buy arms and ammunition here to use to defend 
itself against the rebel Franco, assisted by Germany 
and Italy, but at the same time we are allowing Germany 
and Italy to buy arms and ammunition in the United States. 
We supply the aggressors, but we deny assistance to the 
victims. It is no longer a question of controversy whether 
German soldiers are in Spain, whether Italian soldiers are 
in Spain, whether German and Italian arms, planes, and 
ammunition are being used by these soldiers and by the 
Franco forces in Spain. This is accepted as fact. Every- 
body knows it. We are continuing to sell to those two coun- 
tries, but we refuse to sell to Spain. What is the result? 
Each day the papers carry the report that the rebel forces 
are a little closer to the sea, Franco is a little closer to victory, 
and there is a pretty good chance that in a short time he will 
have divided the existing Spanish Government into two sec- 
tors, and probably, following that, will come the success of 
the Franco forces, and Spain will be turned into another 
Fascist ally of Hitler and Mussolini. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SCOTT. Let us not get into an argument. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BARRY. Has not our policy so far kept us out of 
getting involved in Spain; and, after all, is not that our prime 
consideration, regardless of whether Franco wins or the 
Loyalists win? 

Mr. SCOTT. The question of whether our neutrality 
policy has kept us out of military involvement is open to 
question. But our policy has involved us on the side ‘of 
Franco and I do not like it. We are helping Franco right 
now. I do not approve of a policy that lends assistance to, 
that encourages aggression, and assists Fascist nations to set 
up Fascist puppets. I think our own national security is 
endangered by every new Fascist triumph. 

Mr. BARRY. If it cannot be denied that we are not 
getting mixed up in the war, why not go ahead with what 
we have today? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is exactly what I wanted to discuss. 
We may be getting ourselves mixed up in a very serious 
situation. 

Now, suppose Franco is successful in Spain. I want each 
one of you in some way or other to get a copy of Hitler’s 
book, Mein Kampf, and see what Hitler himself says that he 
has in mind. Compare his actions and his successes with his 
ambition and view our future in relation to both. 

He has accomplished the program set forth in that biog- 
raphy and is doing a complete job of it. Suppose that he, 
Mussolini, and Franco are victorious in Spain, the question 
immediately arises, in what position does that put France? 
When the policy of encircling France will have been accom- 
plished, which has always been the goal of the German mili- 
tary forces, how long will France last against this alliance? 
If they do succeed in encircling France, and if Germany 
should continue with her Mitteleuropa policy, taking Czecho- 
slovakia, which is undobutedly the aim, where does that put 
France as far as her defense is concerned, and then where 
does it put England? Can England hold out against them? 
Everybody says that we went into the World War in 1917 
and turned that war from a German victory into an Allied 
victory. 

Mr. BARRY rose. 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, I do not want to get into that question. 

Mr. BARRY. I just want to ask a question. 

Mr. SCOTT. I know. I agree that it was American entry 
into the war that turned the tide of battle. The Kaiser’s 
ambition was known to practically the entire world and we 
know that Hitler’s ambition parallels the Kaiser’s ambition 
and we know also that Hitler’s possibility of succeeding in 
his ambition is a great deal greater than the Kaiser’s was. 
He is closer to a realization of that now than the Kaiser 
ever was and if, after encircling France, cutting off her other 
allies, or the possibility of help and aid and, due to the fact 
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that the United States would not again go in to turn the 
tide of battle, what are the chances of Hitler for the con- 
quest of France and the conquest of England, or at least 
a defeat of England? Then where do we stand? Would we 
be as safe as we feel we are today? What difference would 
it make to us if the British Navy were destroyed or Ger- 
manized? Would you people on the east coast feel as secure 
then? 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. WapsworTH] made a 
speech on this floor during the debate on the Navy bill. That 
speech was acclaimed by the leadership of the House as prob- 
ably the best speech made on the Navy bill. I saw it re- 
ferred to in the newspapers as the outstanding speech of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. What did Mr. WADSWORTH say? He 
said that due to our policy which we had pursued in the past, 
the United States, in refusing to cooperate with the rest of 
the world knew that the world was not going to cooperate 
with the United States if we ever had trouble, and he said if 
we do have trouble ever, we will be by ourselves, defending 
ourselves. Then he turned to the rest of the world and noted 
what was going on. He noted the Japanese invasion of 
China; he noted the invasion of Spain; he noted the ambi- 
tions of Hitler and of Mussolini and of Franco; and he said 
to this Committee: 

Let me say to you, ladies and gentlemen of this Committee, that 
when their ambitions are achieved in Europe and in Asia they 
will turn hungry eyes to South America— 

And I remember the applause that greeted the statement 
of the gentleman from New York when he said: 

And then, ladies and gentlemen, when they turn to South 
America they are at our back door, when we will need this navy 
to defend our country. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. RABAUT. We talk about having them at our back 
door. Look at Mexico, where we have recognized every cut- 
throat who has been able to get control of their army. We 
pay no attention to their carrying on in a manner contrary 
to all the principles for which this country was founded. 
With our help in silver purchases actually we have sup- 
ported their actions. But while murders, and so forth, re- 
ceived no attention from us, oil and what goes with it readily 
engaged our State Department. 

Mr. SCOTT. At the same time, I do not believe that the 
gentleman and I want to see Hitler or Mussolini or the 
Japanese establish colonies or bases in South America or 
take any South American country into their Rome-Berlin- 
Toyko axis. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman is right. I am talking 
about what we have at our back door. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let us not argue about that, because there is 
a difference of opinion existing in respect to Mexican affairs. 
But the gentleman from New York [Mr. WapswortH] said: 

When they come to South America then it will be necessary for 
the United States to have a strong navy to keep them away 
from us. 

Now, this question has arisen in my mind: Is that the best 
thing that the people of the United States—is that the best 
thing that the Government of the United States can figure 
out as far as the defense of our national security from foreign 
attack is concerned? 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Is that policy of futility—that policy of 
defeatism that says that we cannot find any better way of 
protecting ourselves than building up a big navy to wait until 
an attack comes to our own borders—the best we can do? Is 
that the best that we can figure out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
California has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
tional minutes. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 


I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
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Mr. BARRY. I listened to the gentleman’s speech over the 
radio and I have been reading about him in the Daily Worker 
and some other newspapers. I have a thorough idea of what 
his thoughts are on foreign policy. He talks about Hitler and 
Mussolini governing Europe, and changing the map of Europe. 
Who cares, so long as it does not affect us? Assuming all 
things you anticipate happen and that Mussolini and Franco 
want to keep on going, is not the time to get worried and 
start to determine on our stand when they start looking to 
this continent? ` 

Mr. SCOTT. Did the gentleman vote for the increase of 
the Navy bill? 

Mr. BARRY. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Why? 

Mr. BARRY. Because I want to be ready. With all the 
other nations of the world arming to the teeth, we are in 
danger unless we increase the strength of our Navy. 

Mr. SCOTT. We are in more danger of being attacked 
today than we were before the gentleman was asked to vote 
for the increase of the Navy. 

Mr. BARRY. Who is willing to attack us? 

Mr. SCOTT. There is more danger to our national 
security now than there was at the time the gentleman voted 
for the bill to increase the Navy. There must be or we would 
not have voted that billion-and-a-half-dollar Navy bill. 

Mr. BARRY. What nation is going to attack us? 

Mr. SCOTT. What country wants to? We know of an 
alliance between Germany, Japan, and Italy which will un- 
doubtedly be joined by Franco when he completes his con- 
quest of Spain. 

Mr. BARRY. Who is going to Italy now? Great Britain. 
Italy and Great Britain will work out a situation. That is 
why I spoke of the fallacy of united democracy. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentleman does not mind, I would like 
to make my own speech. The gentleman is going on to speak 
of the inability of democratic nations of the world to co- 
operate; that is what the gentleman is driving at. I am ask- 
ing that we try to cooperate with them in an attempt to stop 
aggression and preserve the peace of the world. I would 
rather try to secure cooperation with them in an attempt to 
maintain world peace than continue our present policy of 
cooperating with Germany and Italy in the rape of Spain. 

Mr. BARRY. How about Great Britain and Italy? They 
are getting together now. 

Mr. SCOTT. They are not together yet; and one reason, 
as I see it, why it was necessary for Great Britain to turn 
to Italy and to nations with whom we know they could 
never enter into any agreement that would be binding be- 
cause those rulers do not live up to their agreements—the 
thing that made it necessary for them to turn to Italy was 
the fact that the United States would not assume a position 
of leadership in cooperation among the peace-loving nations 
of the world. 

Mr. BARRY. We would not furnish arms. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am not urging a military cooperation, I 
am urging peaceful cooperation which has never been tried 
in the world as a method of preventing the outbreak of 
wars. If the peaceful nations which supply war materials 
to the Japanese, and the United States is among them; if 
the nations that supply war materials to Germany and 
Italy, and the United States is among them, if the nations 
that supply war materials to the aggressor nations would 
stop supplying these materials, or would supply the victims 
of aggression, they would not be able to carry their fighting 
very much farther. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; I cannot yield further. 

In addition to the situation in Europe to which the gen- 
tleman from New York called attention and said we must 
get ready for—I agree that the situation is there and that 
we will have to get ready for it, but I think that we might 
figure out some other way of stopping the threat to our 
national security than by building some more ships and 
hiring some more admirals that were provided by the in- 
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crease of the Navy bill. Why not try peaceful methods? 
The more nations of the world there are at peace the less 
need is there for us to arm. Only as war develops all 
over the world is it necessary for us to rearm. If the world 
were at peace we wouldn’t have to arm. Why cannot we 
try to help the world back to peace so that we can begin 
to cut the cost of war preparation. That has always been 
the experience, 

In addition to that, just by way of caution for whatever 
it amounts to, I hope that various Members of the House 
will get a new magazine that appeared on the newsstands on 
the 31st of last month, a magazine called Ken, put out by 
the editors of Esquire. In it is an article entitled “Exposing 
the Peril at Panama.” It may interest you. The author 
went to the Canal Zone, investigated, and wrote as a first- 
hand observer. We have known of the activities in the past 
of the Japanese in the Panama Canal Zone. What we have 
not been too sure of is the activities of the German and 
Italian agents in the Panama Canal Zone. This writer calls 
attention to the activities of these nations in the Panama 
Canal Zone. These three nations have their espionage 
agents in the Panama Canal Zone, which is the life line of 
our defense if anything should happen upon the east coast. 
These three nations not only have their espionage agents 
there but the three groups of agents cooperate and meet 
together. For what purpose? The Japanese agents have 
been photographing down there for years. The Italian 
agents come in there to establish friendly relations with the 
country of Nicaragua, where we expect some day to dig a 
canal, The German agents go down there for the pur- 
pose of organizing their bunds, and they did organize one 
down there. Why do these three groups meet together 
under the general chairmanship of the ex-Austrian consul 
in Panama? 

That article appeared in a magazine of national circula- 
tion. I will not attempt to vouch for a single thing in the 
article, except I know the man who wrote it. I know that 
he is a good reporter. 

He says that if the American military and naval intel- 
ligence officers will rip a thread in a mattress in the up- 
stairs room at Calle 10a in Colon, occupied by Lola Osawa, 
and stick their hands into the mattress they will find photo- 
graphs of extraordinary secret military and naval impor- 
tance. He says he saw four of them. 

He says that Japan, Germany, and Italy are paying for 
war materials for Nicaragua. 

He says that Japanese naval reserve officers work as fisher- 
men and barbers and meet together regularly. 

He described a meeting between Japanese, German, and 
Italian espionage agents on December 13, 1937, at the home 
of August Jacobs-Konstein, Panamanian merchant and 
Austrian honorary consul. 

But read the article for yourself. What is going on? Why 
do they do this? I think they are getting ready for what 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. WapswortH] mentioned. 
Shall we wait for them? 

I know that this reporter would not report things that 
he did not see. The article is full of other information that 
Members of the House might very well read with profit. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be laughed off and the statement made that, 
“It is just a magazine article.” Will you read it, then recall 
what the gentleman from New York said, that those three 
nations constitute a possible, almost a probable, threat to 
our national security, and that the only thing the American 
people can find as an answer to that threat is to build a big 
navy? Cannot we do anything in an attempt to maintain 
the peace of the world? Remember that in 1932 the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party said, “We signed the 
Kellogg Pact and if at any time we find that the Kellogg 
Pact is being broken by one or more nations,” the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party would favor the call- 
ing of a conference of the powers signatory to the Kellogg 
Pact to see if something could not be done to maintain the 
peace of the world. That is what I want to do. 
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Why can we not do that in place of putting all of our 
reliance on admirals and battleships that the gentleman 
from Texas says are obsolete? Why can we not give leader- 
ship to the 90 percent of the people of the world who want 
peace? 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, the two Members I 
want to talk to mostly, the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, and the ranking minority member are 
present on the floor, and I hope that other Members will read 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

Tomorrow when this bill is read I propose to offer an 
amendment on page 35, line 6, striking out “$211,828” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$226,828.” This is an increase of 
$15,000, and restores that figure to the Budget estimate. 

I shall offer another amendment, on page 35, line 18, to 
strike out “$294,993” and insert in lieu thereof “$304,993”, 
which restores that figure to the Budget estimate. 

I feel this has been an oversight on the part of the com- 
mittee. I appeared before the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions and I may say I have heard several members of that 
committee at various times express their interest in these 
items, which have to do with carrying on regrassing experi- 
ments. 

The Federal Government a good many years ago recog- 
nized the fact that grass was one of the vital elements in our 
agricultural economy. It is a revelation to read from a bulle- 
tin issued in 1898. This is what the bulletin, put out by the 
Department of Agriculture, said in 1898: 

In a short time every acre of free grass was stocked beyond its 
fullest capacity. Thousands of cattle or sheep were crowded on 
the ranges where half the number was too many. The grasses 
were entirely consumed; their very roots were trampled into dust 
and destroyed. In their ess to get something for nothing 
speculators did not hesitate at the permanent injury, if not total 
ruin, of the finest grazing country in America. * * It is not 
yet too late to remedy the evil, but no time is to be lost. 

As I stated, that was in 1898, following a series of dry 
years such as we have just experienced. The grasses were 
very seriously depleted and the ranges vere very nearly 
destroyed. In 1901 the Department started some very thor- 
ough investigations of the uses of native grass, the possibility 
of breeding those grasses, and finding ways and means of 
planting grass that is indigenous and restoring it when the 
ranges have been destroyed. This work was started, some 
very fine experiments were carried on, and most of the knowl- 
edge we have today is the result of those experiments that 
were carried on back in 1900. When the dust storms began 
to call the attention of the Capitol, when the dust was set- 
tling on this very dome, I started out to interest the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in this problem of regrassing. 

Mr. LEAVY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. In just a moment when I read this 
statement. 

The Department of Agriculture very kindly created a com- 
mittee made up of Mr. Richey, chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry; Mr. Gray, Resettlement Administration; Mr. 
Black, Bureau of Animal Industry; Mr. Enlow, of the Soil 
Conservation Service; and Dr. McCall, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. This committee, after surveying the sit- 
uation in the Department, made this statement in a letter 
to the Secretary of Agriculture: 

1. The importance and necessity of regrassing extensive areas 
in solving the economic and social problems of the Southern 
Great Plains, together with the lack of adequate information and 
materials necessary to do this job effectively, justify a comprehen- 
sive grass research program in that area. 

Here is a committee made up of all the affected agents 
in the Department of Agriculture that recognized the very 
vital necessity of knowing how to proceed in solving this 
problem of regrassing these vast areas which are subject to 
wind erosion. : 
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The Federal Government, according to the report sub- 
mitted by this committee on agricultural appropriations, 
makes this statement: 

The Government has acquired or contracted to acquire lands in 
acreage totaling 24,772,000 acres. 

Every acre of that land was supposed to be submarginal. 
Every acre of that land is going to have to be treated in 
some way to restore it to usefulness. The only useful pur- 
pose it can serve is by restoring the natural grass. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a very difficult thing to restore grass. 
If you just turn it out it begins to blow and destroy the 
neighboring land. If you finally get it through cultivation 
into weeds, so that it does not blow any more, the natural 
processes of restoring that to the same productivity as sur- 
rounding grass lands, after it has once been cultivated, re- 
quires from 40 to 50 years. Experiments taken and obser- 
vations made in the plains country demonstrate that it 
requires from 40 to 50 years to restore to anything like the 
productivity of land that has not been tilled. 

They know very little about proper methods of restoring 
grass. So, with this proposition, I called on the President 
of the United States and tried to paint this picture. He 
was kind enough and interested enough to ask the Budget 
to approve an item last year of $80,000 to buy some land in 
conjunction with the already existing field station at Wood- 
ward, Okla., and construct a small dam on a creek to fur- 
nish water in this grass breeding experiment. The com- 
mittee and the Congress last year approved this item, the 
land has been purchased, and the work has been started. 
The committee, I hope through an oversight, has deleted 
from this bill every cent that would have gone toward the 
maintenance and operation of these investigations. You 
notice on page 17 there appears: “Plus $15,000, Budget in- 
crease disallowed.” 

This is for maintenance and operation of facilities pro- 
vided in 1938 for regrassing and grazing investigations in 
dry-land areas. 

On page 18 you find this item, “Plus $10,000, Budget in- 
crease disallowed,” for grass and other forage crops inves- 
tigations for the southern Great Plains. 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. In the State of Oklahoma you have 
a great university and a fine agricultural department in 
that university. Why should not your university out there, 
at the very place where this need is so great, carry on 
these experiments and give this information to the people 
of Oklahoma so they can carry on this program them- 
selves? 

Mr. FERGUSON. This is not a question that is confined 
to Oklahoma. It is not at all a local question. It is a ques- 
tion that extends from the northern boundary of the United 
States to the Gulf of Mexico. We have a dry-land agri- 
cultural station that has been in operation for over 20 years. 
It is located in the heart of this area and operated by the 
Federal Government. This station has carried on these ex- 
periments. It does not take a great deal of additional per- 
sonnel, but it takes some additional personnel to carry on 
these grass-breeding experiments. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 addi- 
tional minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. FERGUSON. They have already started some of this 
work on a very small scale on very small plots at the existing 
station. They wanted to expand that work as soon as more 
land, which is now available, became available. The money 
that was in the Budget estimate makes this possible. For 
instance, they have found some buffalo grass plants with the 
seeds standing erect so the plants may be harvested and 
planted from seed. If that plant could be developed a great 
deal of our problem would be solved. At the present time 
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buffalo grass seed cannot be gathered commercially. The 
only way it can be planted is by dropping pieces of sod and 
Tolling it in. However, they have gathered commercially 
grama grass seed and succeeded in resowing acres to grama 
grass. They have developed several types of rescue grasses, as 
you may call them. These native rescue grasses, sometimes 
called giant reed grass and sand drop seed, will grow on 
regular blow sand, and if these experimenters can get enough 
seed to get started it will aid in restoring the country to pro- 
ductive land. If we do not carry on this program, if we do 
not find out how to regrass, the 22,000,000 acres we have 
purchased in the last 2 years will become a drain and detri- 
ment. If we do carry on the program the economic value of 
this land cannot be questioned, and these acres will add tre- 
mendously to the national wealth. In addition, all the pri- 
vate ranges now dangerously depleted may be improved. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, as my stepmother 
grew up in San Antonio, I am going to yield 5 minutes to the 
timid and retiring gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAVERICK]. 


SENATE AMENDS HOUSE ARMY BILL BY PROVIDING SEACOAST AND 
ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSES 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much 
having time given to me by our brethren on the Repub- 
lican side. I assure them what I am going to say will not 
be any refiection on that great party of theirs. At least not 
just now. This is a matter in which both sides of the House 
are equally interested. 

I mentioned the other day on the floor the matter of 
national defense and the fact that the Senate in considering 
our Army appropriation bill had added something like 30 
or 40 amendments, among which were provisions for sea- 
coast defenses and antiaircraft guns. Also, the Senate 
added appropriations for various air fields and posts over 
the United States. 

SEACOAST DEFENSE IN EAST ASTONISHES 

I have looked into this matter very, very carefully. As 
everybody in the House knows, I have said battleships are 
worthless, but for today I am going to admit battleships are 
all right, for purposes of argument. Now, if you go along 
the coast of the United States and think of the districts, 
for instance, like those of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Barry], the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Casey], 
and Mr. SHANLEY, of Connecticut, and a good many others, 
you will be astonished, as I was, at the actual condition of 
seacoast defenses in the East. I was so astonished by that 
condition that I believe if the actual facts were known by 
the American people it might get them a little bit jittery. 

I believe the provisions for those defenses which were 
put in the bill by the Senate should be adopted by the 
House. The reason I say this is that I want every Member 
of the House to get a copy of the hearings of the Senate 
committee and read the testimony, which is very brief and 
very much to the point, by responsible and high-ranking 
officers of the Army. 

Let me discuss seacoast defenses. People say they are 
not so very good, but I want to tell you that as a matter 
of national defense, if we have a navy and that navy 
gets sunk, then the Nation is sunk if we have not good coast 
defenses. Moreover, when you have seacoast defenses the 
purpose of a seacoast defense is not only to defend that 
coast, but that a warship can go out to sea. If your coast 
defense is no good, then the battleships have to stay close 
into the shore and there is no chance of their attacking the 
enemy at sea. 

MAKE THE COAST SAFE AT FRACTION OF BATTLESHIP COST 

Now, there are six principal points, starting up at Port- 
land, Maine, and extending by Narragansett Bay and Long 
Island Sound to the Chesapeake—and they are in a defense- 
less condition. This is really the truth, and anybody who 
wants to can go down to the War Department and get the 
facts on this matter. 
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It is really a reprehensible proposition. Take, for in- 
stance, these big industrial districts, these heavily popu- 
lated areas, they are in extremely vulnerable position, and 
I am talking about Massachusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
New York, and all of the States on the eastern seaboard. 

The additional amount that the Senate has put in is 40-odd 
million, but I want you to realize that this House appro- 
priated, in addition and above what they were supposed to 
appropriate, something like a billion and a half for expan- 
sion of the Navy. This appropriation of $46,000,000 will 
make the coast safe, and this means the coast all the way 
from Portland, Maine, around to California. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. The gentleman would not 
have any serious objections to having Maine taken over by 
the enemy? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAVERICK. Well, they might get a foothold, and we 
have to keep it as a matter of form. [Laughter.] 

The seacoast defense is in a bad condition from Maine 
down to North Carolina. From North Carolina all the way 
down to Florida it is in fairly good shape, and New Orleans 
and other gulf cities will be fairly well protected if we 
develop railway artillery. 

I now want to bring out a point that has not been brought 
out here before, and that is that the Pacific coast has been 
put in good shape on account of the so-called “yellow men- 
ace” or the menace of Japan. 

Now, Japan is pretty busy over in the Orient and will be 
for a half century or so. It is very likely that the danger 
point now is on the eastern coast and not on the Pacific 
coast. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LEAVY. I am not taking issue with the gentleman’s 
statement about the Pacific coast being in good shape so 
far as fortifications are concerned, because I am not pre- 
pared to answer that except to say that there are 15,000 
miles of coast line in Alaska which is 3,000 more than the 
entire continental United States, and there is not a sem- 
blance of a fortification in that entire coast line. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. LEAVY. There is no pretense of defense of that en- 
tire coast line lying almost at the door of Japan. Does not 
the gentleman think that is a matter that is entitled to 
serious consideration? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Let me answer that question in this 
way: Alaska, practically, is a vast, unsettled area. It is an 
area which by climate is not suitable to colonization and too 
expensive when it is considered Japan would have to fight 
a real war to get it. 

When people attack a country they want to get the 
wealthy part of the country, usually the population centers, 
and they are in the eastern part of the United States. There 
we have millions and millions of people; and I will say this 
to the Congressmen in the East: They really need this de- 
fense, and Alaska is not as important as those areas. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Of course I yield to my friend from 
Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. I again want to take issue with the gentle- 
man’s statement about Alaska being a region that could not 
be either settled in or used as a place from which the whole 
United States would become vulmerable. Southern Alaska is 
a region where the enemy could readily land and from there 
within a few hours by plane get to Seattle and the whole 
Puget Sound region. What I say is not in any way intended 
to discount or discredit what the gentleman has said, be- 
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cause I am in sympathy with his argument. The gentleman 
is making a persuasive and a convincing argument. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Let me answer the gentleman by mak- 
ing the point that when the enemy attacks any country it 
attacks on the basis of railheads or a port or places with 
communications for lines of supply, and I do not believe 
that the protection of human life in Alaska is as important 
as it is in our heavily populated districts. I think Alaska 
ought to be protected, but I think on account of being a 
frontier, that protection should be done by airplanes rather 
than by the kind of seacoast defenses I have in mind. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHANLEY. With respect to the vulnerability of the 
North Atlantic coast, may I suggest that 80 percent of all 
the munitions that went across the sea during the World 
War passed over the rails of Connecticut, and southern Con- 
necticut is very vulnerable because we have probably the 
largest munitions plants in the world, while northern Con- 
necticut is the teeming center of the aviation industry. 
Therefore, I agree with the gentleman on the vulnerability 
particularly of the North Atlantic coast. 

NEW ENGLAND VULNERABLE—-NOT ENOUGH ANTIAIRCRAFT GUNS FOR 

UNITED STATES 

Mr. MAVERICK. I thank the gentleman. I do not want 
to make a spectacular statement so everybody will get ex- 
cited, but as a matter of fact the military group has plans 
for the evacuation of large cities. I do not mean by that 
that they are immediately going to do it if war came, but 
we have not enough antiaircraft guns in the United States 
to protect a single suburb of New Haven, Conn. 

We simply haven’t got the antiaircraft guns. The Sen- 
ate amendment provides for antiaircraft guns along with 
other necessary provisions. It is not a waste of money—it 
is something that we absolutely need. 

WHY GIVE THE NAVY 3,000 AND THE ARMY ONLY 2,300 PLANES? 

There is one thing more I want to say before I conclude. 
This House authorized 3,000 planes for the Navy. We have 
authorized only 2,300 for the Army. 

Conservative men, men who know something about air 
defense, believe that the United States Army should have at 
least twice as many airplanes as the Navy. 

What is the Navy trying to do? 

The Navy is the greatest propagandist in the world—at 
least it is greater than the Army. 

Well, the Navy is naturally ambitious to increase its air 
forces, but we should not permit the Navy to build its air 
force out of proportion to the Army. I do not begrudge the 
Navy their planes, but let us consider the realities. 

To whom does national defense belong? Principally to 
the Army, because it attempts to protect a territorial area 
and does not prowl around the seas far away from home. 
Battleships have to go over the world. 

What we ought to do is to build up the air forces of the 
United States Army for real national defense, and not ship 
defense. It is wrong for the Navy to have more planes than 
the Army. 

All I ask gentlemen and my colleagues to do is this: I 
want you to vote for increasing the Army appropriation 
according to the Senate amendments, if you think it is right. 
I believe conscientiously that everybody can vote for this 
because it is necessary; certainly it is not a waste of money. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I shall not avail myself 
of this generous offer, but shall wait until I get into the 
House. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, I make the same re- 
quest. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read on page 1 down to and including line 6. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and Mr. RAYBURN having 
assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. NELSON, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Committee had had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 10238, the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein three speeches of 4 minutes’ duration, each 
made over the radio last night, on the reorganization bill by 
my colleague Mr. McCormack, my colleague Mr. HEALEY, 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Henpricxs] may have 
permission to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday last I asked 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks and to include 
therein the report of a general survey of American youth 
made by the American Youth Commission of Washington, 
D.C. That consent was granted. I have been informed by 
the Printing Office that this will occupy three and three- 
quarter pages and that the cost of printing will be $170. I 
renew my request and ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record by the inclusion of this material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ECKERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include an Ode to Liberty published 
in the Forum, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
therein a copy of a radio address delivered by myself on the 
subject of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to be allowed to include several short tables 
in the remarks I made this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein an outline and review by the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor of the effect on the building and con- 
struction trades of the present policy of the W. P. A. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Dirksen asked and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to include therein certain excerpts 
from decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Is there objection? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Record and to in- 
clude therein a report on grass experiments by Mr. Savage, 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] may 
be permitted to include in the remarks he made this after- 
noon an excerpt from a speech made by Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry L. Brown, and also a brief table refer- 
ring to the matter which he discussed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Also, Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. DOCKWEILER], I ask 
unanimous consent that totals in the legislative appropria- 
tion bill may be corrected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Under previous order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. DICKSTEIN] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry the hour is 
late, but the schedule I was hoping would work apparently 
did not go through. I was to speak third, and the gentle- 
man kept me for the last. I hope some day to appreciate 
his very kind and courteous consideration. 

I want at this time, however, to thank the Members of 
the House for their cooperation in this movement against 
un-American activities in which they have been very kind 
both in the matter of writing letters and speaking to me 
personally, and for expressing their desire to cooperate in 
any way to rid our country of all these foreign camps and 
subversive groups. I hope steps toward that end will be 
taken before this Congress adjourns. 

In the last few weeks you have doubtless read that the 
Department of Justice and other Government Departments 
were able to pick up a number of spies in this country, all 
of whom were members of the German bund, the Nazi 
group in the United States, all of whom were operating in 
the United States. As I stated sometime ago, Mr. Speaker, 
there are more than 200 of these spies in this country seek- 
ing to undermine our Government in one way or another. I 
am sorry to say that we shall never pick them up unless we 
have some sort of investigation. If given immunities, certain 
witnesses are prepared to give testimony and name names 
of those persons operating in the United States. 

Only a few days ago, Mr. Speaker, there appeared in the 
public press a statement with respect to the spies that were 
found in the United States. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk of the House read this article, to be taken out of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. EsERHARTER). 
objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SPY HUNT TRAPS STORM TROOPS’ “FUEHRER” HERE—BOENING, HELD AS 

MATERIAL WITNESS AGAINST FOUR ALLEGED PEDDLERS OF UNITED STATES 

SECRETS, REVEALED AS BUND LEADER 


Wilhelm Boening, one of three native Germans arrested Wednes- 
day by the Federal Bureau of Investigation in a round-up of 
prisoners in an investigation of a spy ring selling American Army, 
Navy, and coast-defense secrets to representatives of a foreign 
power, was revealed yesterday to have been fuehrer“ of the 
Ordnungs-Dienst, uniformed section of the German-American bund, 

While the United States attorney's office could not confirm the 
rank which he held, it admitted the truth of reports that Boening 
and John Baptiste Unkel, another of those arrested on Wednesday, 
were members of the uniformed Nazi group here. Lester C. Duni- 
gan, assistant United States attorney in charge of the investiga- 
tion, did not know whether the third prisoner, Karl Fredrich Wil- 


Without objection, it is so 


Without 
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helm Hermann, and Ewald Rossberg, for whom a warrant was is- 
sued, also were members. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, with secrecy characteristic 
of the investigation so far, had refused to divulge any informa- 
tion regarding the men arrested, and no one in the Bureau would 
comment on reports that it had been searching the ranks of the 
bund in its endeavor to break up the espionage ring. 

Mr. Dunigan and John F. Dailey, Jr., chief assistant United States 
attorney, likewise withheld confirmation until confronted with a 
newspaper clipping which referred to Boening as head or fuehrer“ 
of the Ordnungs-Dienst. The clipping cited him as leader of the 
storm troops and quoted him as saying that the uniformed turn- 
out of 1,500 at the German Day celebration in Madison Square 
Garden on October 4 was a record turnout for the corps. 

Boening’s present status in the Ordnungs-Dienst was doubtful 
last night. Volksecho, liberal German weekly published here, re- 
Ported that at a secret meeting of the bund last Saturday it was 
announced that Boening had been deposed. No reason for his 
removal was given, according to Volksecho. The paper, however, 
said that Boening's removal as fuehrer“ had brought to light a 
definite split in the uniformed ranks. 

Neither Boening, Herman, nor Unkel, all three of whom were 
held nominally as material witnesses against the three men and 
one woman previously arrested in the investigation on espionage 
charges, was able to post the requisite $1,000 bail, so all re- 
mained in the Federal house of detention last night. Meanwhile 
Leon G. Turrou, veteran F. B. I. agent, and others assigned to the 
investigation, continued their search for Rossberg and others be- 
lieved involved in the ring. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have a number of wit- 
nesses who are prepared to testify before a congressional 
committee and name hundreds of these spies, members of 
Nazi bunds who are here for no purpose other than that 
of espionage against the Government of the United States. 
I am laying the responsibility on the Congress. I hope and 
trust that those of you here will do something about this 
matter yourselves to bring about this investigation. 

I am very grateful also to the American Legion, to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, to the Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans, and to 40 other organizations in this country repre- 
senting 50,000,000 or more people in the United States call- 
ing upon the Congress to make a thorough investigation of 
these 30 Nazi camps we know now exist in this country, that 
spy system that is going on every day in the week. 

A statement was made by one of our colleagues, I believe 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Scorr], that there was 
a Nazi bund in the Panama Canal Zone. Yes, there is a 
Nazi bund there, and they have organized others in South 
and Central America. South America is flooded with propa- 
ganda sent out by Hitler. It is being done every day in the 
week. Wherever you find his propaganda in a country, you 
may be sure that is the country he seeks to weaken. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to take up all of my time, 
but I do want to call attention to a more serious matter than 
that. This madman, Hitler, seeks to destroy the world. 
He js the man who by the bayonet has forced the elections 
in Austria and Germany. He has done this by the gun and 
knife. There was not a real election of 99 percent in favor 
of his government. It was a blood election. He simply 
forced the election by blood and threats and throwing into 
concentration camps of thousands of people both in Austria 
and Germany. I do not mind that at all. That is his busi- 
ness. 

But, Mr. Speaker, do you know that the German Govern- 
ment and Mr. Hitler has sent over here a number of ships to 
every port in the United States and forced the people in this 
country to vote for the anschluss or the Austro-German 
union in behalf of that Government? In other words, you 
have had a ship in every port in the last 10 days and they 
have solicited through these Nazi groups the Germans in this 
country, through this bund and that bund, telling them they 
must come on the boat and vote for the anschluss. They 
have taken out of this country by force and violence over 
300,000 votes that were cast on the boats in this country. 
Yet we say it cannot happen here. We have done nothing 
about it. 

Mr. Speaker, there is going to be a celebration on April 20 
throughout this country. A celebration for what? To cele- 
brate the conquest of Austria by Mr. Hitler and the birth- 
day of the great “fuehrer.” I warn the country and I warn 
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the Congress that there will be bloodshed in those sections 


of the country where this movement gets under way. There 
will be trouble with these Nazi bunds, which, as I stated some 
time ago, total over 450,000 people in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, in America we have no place for any for- 
eign ideology. This democracy cannot sit back and wait 
until it is completely destroyed. We should not permit nor 
tolerate any foreign camps or foreign uniforms. I hold the 
Members of Congress responsible, no matter from where they 
come, if a proper resolution is not reported. I do not care 
whether the Members come from New York, Chicago, or any 
other place. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the lateness of the hour I shall 
not detain the House longer, but ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein the statement read by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. EBERHARTER). Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Post of March 15, 1938] 


NAZI PENETRATION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


We congratulate Governor Lehman for taking steps to eliminate 
the Nazi taint which unwise recruiting practices and slack ad- 
ministration have permitted to creep into the New York National 
Guard. 

The Governor orders that hereafter none but citizens of the 
United States will be allowed to enlist; they must prove American 
birth or naturalization on doing so. Noncitizens now on the rolls 
- will be denied reenlistment if their first papers have lapsed. Mem- 
bers of the guard who enlisted by fraudulently claiming to be 
citizens when they were not will be expelled. 

It has taken a long time to get around to this—a year in which 
we have been treated to nasty stories of recruiting “ads” of Bat- 
tery D, Two Hundred and Forty-fourth Artillery, placed in the local 
Nazi newspaper; stories of a Fascist ball on a leased United States 
ship, at which 30 officers and men of the guard in uniforms dis- 

with anti-Semitic White Russians and Nazi propagandists; 
stories of a “Russian battery”, the Headquarters and Combat Train 
Battalion of the Two Hundred and Forty-fourth. 

We don’t believe for a minute that the New York National 
Guard has any great percentage of these foreign elements or that 
the National Guard is secretly working for fascism. That is 
nonsense. But it also seems fairly obvious that many young Nazis 
have been enlisting as part of a planned policy of securing mili- 
tary training. This week’s news from Europe makes such a pene- 
tration of the guard (which constitutes two-thirds of the official 
defenses of New York) something to think about. 

The Dickstein committee and its investigator, Richard Rollins, 
have done a splendid job in checking through the rolls of the Na- 
tional Guard of this State. Rollins reports that at least 500 of 
the 17,000 on the rolls are aliens whose continuance in the guard 
is of questionable legality. He lists a German whose first citizen- 
ship papers lapsed 23 years ago, still serving in the 
One Hundred and Seventh Infantry; another with lapsed papers 
in the One Hundred and Second Observation Squadron of the 
Twenty-seventh Division; a third in another division; and so on. 

We note that though Governor Lehman promised to break up 
the “Russian battery” (Headquarters and Combat Train Battalion 
of the Two Hundred and Forty-fourth) last December, 40 Rus- 
‘sians are still in it, about a third of whom are aliens. 

Nothing in this cleansing campaign should be allowed to become 
an attack on aliens generally or should lead to any assumption 
of lack of patriotism among them. Americans remember well the 
thousands of aliens who enlisted during the war and who were 
given special citizenship privileges therefor. They have proven 
their worth. But the general order by Lehman is needed to meet 
paja particular unpleasant situation which has laxly been allowed 

arise. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. The Brooklyn Daily Eagle in its issue of 
March 24, 1938, states: 


MILLIONS SPENT BY NAZIS ANNUALLY ON DRIVE HerE—GOvERNMENT 
AGENCIES FLOOD Press or AMERICA WIR News RELEASES—WoRLD 
SERVICE ISSUES MIMEOGRAPHED SHEETS OF PROPAGANDA WITH AIM 
TO ENLIGHTEN ILL-INFORMED GENTILES IN EVERY CoUNTRY—PERIL 
TO FREEDOM 
(Fourth in a series of articles to appear daily and Sunday in the 

Eagle, revealing the extent of the menace from foreign and domes- 

tic propaganda aimed to upset religious and civil liberty in the 

United States. Material for the series has been obtained from 

Government and other sources, in many cases substantiated by 

documentary and photographic evidence.) 

(By John W. Smith and William Weer) 
Nazi propaganda, including the race hatred of anti-Semitism, is 
spattered over the 48 States by devious ways through a variety of 


channels. But there is nothing casual or accidental about its 


spreading. 

That is carefully organized all the way from Berlin. 

Nazi government organizations in Germany, official or semi- 
official, direct the drive into this country, keep a constant stream 
of propaganda material moving for the American market. 

Over $30,000,000 a year, one investigator estimated, is spent by 
the Nazis to put over their propaganda in the United States. How 
close that estimate is, it is, of course, impossible to tell. 

It is a large figure, doubtless too large. But it is apparent the 
Nazis’ cost of propagandizing the United States runs into millions. 

Half a dozen organizations in Germany work at it. 

In little Erfurt, Germany, is the headquarters of World Service. 
Its function in the Nazi set-up is to spread anti-Semitic and anti- 
Christian, but more especially anti-Semitic, nonsense abroad. The 
2 is Ulrich Fleischhauer and the associate director, Nicholas 
Markow. 

World Service sends out confidential mimeographed releases, a 
news service to like-minded newspapers in foreign countries, 
pamphlets, all on the same dreary subject. 


FOR GENTILE DISTRIBUTION 


The standing explanation printed on the World Service leaflets 
is that they are intended to be passed on from hand to hand 
amongst gentiles. They are issued in eight languages and their 
“principal aim is to enlighten ill-informed gentiles, irrespec- 
tive of the State or country to which they may belong.” They 
“form accordingly a necessary part of the intellectual armory of 
every gentile.” Contributions are invited and there is a theoretical 
subscription of $2.50 a year. Actually World Service is sent free 
wherever it is accepted. 

Typical of the milder sort of information which World Service 
disseminates is this item, headlined “A Village Without a Church”: 

“A World Service correspondent in Paris reports: ‘At the Paris 
exhibition a French village has been erected, but by order of the 
Blum government, no church was included. A protest was sent 
in by a group of Aryan French writers, saying that a typical 
French village without a church was unthinkable. And who do 
you think called on the chairman of the group to persuade them 
to withdraw the protest? The Cardinal-Archbishop F. Verdier 
himself. This cardinal is supported by Bishop Chaptal, whose 
mother is the Jewess Raffalovitch.’” 

Thus the Jews and the church are put in their place. Many 
of the items of such hot information bear internal evidence of 
being made out of whole cloth. 

The Deutsche Fichte-Bund, wiah headquarters in Hamburg, 
is called a “union for world truth.” It is a membership organi- 
zation, but in dictator-ruled Germany no such organization can 
carry on without the official sanction of the Government. Like 
World Service, the Fichte-Bund is directed by men high in the 
counsels of the Nazi Party. 


HOW THE FICHTE-BUND WORKS 


The function of the Fichte-Bund is foreign propaganda in gen- 
eral and in particular instruction of Nazi members abroad. A 
letter that has come into possession of the Eagle investigators, 
sent by the Fichte-Bund to the National Defenders of 76 in 
Brooklyn and bearing the typed signature of Th. Kessemeier as 
chief, foreign department, declared: 

“We noted with great interest that your members have been 
asking for further copies with first-hand information, especially 
regarding the Jewish question, and we are pleased to mail you 
3,000 various leaflets on that question. They will be forwarded 
in various batches. * Otherwise they might go astray somewhere. 

“A great number of universities, high schools, and many other 
institutions get regular supplies of our material.” 

The Defenders are given a broad hint as to how to make the 
propaganda go further: 

We should be very grateful, if you see your way to insert our 
publications in suitable papers or periodicals and are always ready 
to send you any further leaflets as soon as they are available.” 

Next in line is the Labor Front, organized primarily to control 
all labor in Germany but with an added duty to spread general 
Nazi propaganda abroad, through members in foreign countries. 

“We are sending you herewith certain matrices of photographs 
and should be highly pleased to have you make use of them,” 
reads a letter from the Deutsche Arbeitsfront (German Labor 
Front) received last month by the editor of a small German-lan- 
guage newspaper in this country. “We will undertake to send you 
mats of illustrations every month * . 

Small newspapers or other publications, operating usually on a 
narrow margin, are likely to be pretty grateful for mats, or ma- 
trices, sent free. Such prepared boilerplate saves costs as well as 
the trouble of editing. All editing has been done in advance in this 
case by Labor Front editors in Germany, who. have prepared the 
proper material with the proper Nazi viewpoint. 

There are also: 

The League for Germanism Abroad, which sends out cultural 
material, such as a map of the world showing provinces of 
Germany wherever there are colonies of Germans, including the 
United States; 

The foreign division of the Nazi Party, including only German 
citizens and Government officials serving in foreign countries; and 
Julius Streicher, No. 1 Jew baiter of the world, who sends copies 
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his Der Stuermer, devoted to incredibly vituperative anti- 
Semitic blather, through the United States mails. 

These are the Nazi organizations, operating from German soil, 
which have a part in the merry game of educating the world—and 
the United States—in the Nazi doctrine. 

GERMAN SEAMEN ARE AGENTS 

All Germans who work in foreign countries or on German shi 
sailing to foreign ports must belong to the Labor Front, and they 
are available to help in the good work. 

From these official and semiofiicial organizations—and under a 
totalitarian state there can be no real difference between the 
status of the two groups—the Nazi dicta are carried into the 
United States. Here they are spread by a network of other or- 
ganizations, which in many cases pose as very patriotic, very 
American. í 

Whether their members know it or not, this 100-percent Ameri- 
can patriotism with a Fascist slant is a foreign, imported product, 
made in Nazi Germany. 

While the common, run-of-the-mill followers of these move- 
ments may be duped, the leaders know what it is about and where 
their stuff comes from. 

Thus Robert Edward Edmondson, big-time anti-Semitic pam- 
phieteer, talks in large terms of patriotism and Americanism while 
he cries of the Jewish peril. His subscribers may nod their heads 
sagely In agreement with his patriotic-American talk, but a letter 
reproduced in an adjoining column reveals that he stands high in 
the esteem of those who operate World Service. 

Apparently Mr. Edmondson failed to attend a world service con- 
ference at which he had been expected and received a letter of 
greeting from the assembled delegates signed not only by Herr 
Fleischauer but by like-minded representatives from a score of 
other countries. 

PELLEY OF ASHEVILLE 


Or there is William Dudley Pelley, of Asheville, N. C., commander 
of the Legion of Silvershirts, editor of the weekly Liberation and 
propounder of a Fascist-type Christian commonwealth, very Amer- 
ican. Pelley is so American that he now and again takes time out 
to make a furious defense of the only Americans who never were 

hing else, the Indians. 

nd yet the latest issue of Liberation to reach this city, dated 
March 14, is devoted to Adolf Hitler. A heroic, idealized drawing 
of the Nazi fuehrer adorns the front cover, captioned “Deliverer of 
Russia!” with the quotation underneath from Pelley himself: 

“The day that Adolf Hitler rides in triumph into Moscow, as 
he rode on March 12 triumphant into Vienna, he shall stand at the 
peak of his career, There shall be no greater heights for him to 
climb in this his present life. 

Between the covers the main piece, entitled Hitler 
All the Way to Moscow,” is a blatant piece of hero worshipping, 
the hero being the fuehrer of all the Nazis; and in the place of 
second importance is a piece entitled “The Real Facts on Condi- 
tions That Made Austria Go Nazi,” by Elmer F. Elmhurst, author 
of The World Hoax. The author finds that Austria went Nazi 
because the Austrians wouldn’t stand for the Jewish Schuschnigg 
government, controlled by Jewish bankers, and— 

“The second strong factor in exercising an undue influence over 
the Austrian people has been the Catholic Church. Cardinal In- 
Der close brotherly alliance with the Jewish money power 

„. The Fatherland Front (Austrian nationalist storm 
toto organization which backed the Schuschnigg dictatorship 
until the Nazi German power drove it out) was also “sanctioned 
by its Jewish and Catholic sponsors.” 

Jew, Catholic Church, and Austrian dictator—Pelley does not 
like them if Herr Hitler doesn’t. 

It seems a queer coincidence. 


Fascist propaganda has invaded our hemisphere, and a 
number of South American countries are being subjected to 
activity which, if unchecked, can only result in disaster. 

I have before me this dispatch to the New York Times, 
which shows the situation in Brazil: 

Brazit Bans Nazi Unirs—AssociaTIONs, BELIEVED DIRECTED IN 

BERLIN, ARE DISBANDED 


Rro DR Janetro, April 15.—An official investigation in the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul has disclosed that out of 2,845 German 
prate schools in that State only 20 taugħt Portuguese, the official 

lan language. Because Nazi propaganda recently has been 
more evident in Rio Grande do Sul, the Government has banned 
all German societies or associations which are believed to be 
directed from Berlin. 

The investigations disclosed that children of Brazilian-born Ger- 
man parents were taught to obey Chancelor Adolf Hitler rather 
than Brazilian law. 


Instances could be multiplied. All is part of a general 
scheme to reorganize the world on totalitarian lines. If we 
do not prevent the spread of this disease, we have only our- 
Selves to blame for the result. 

WOULD AID FARM TENANTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker; I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, Speaker, during the 
closing weeks of the first session of this Congress, after Mem- 
bers of both Houses had been discussing the deplorable farm- 
tenant situation for many years, it will be recalled that a 
so-called farm-tenant bill was finally enacted, the same being 
H. R. 7562. When that measure was before this House for 
consideration, I expressed my deep disappointment in that 
measure, which has been referred to as the Jones-Bankhead 
Farm Tenant Act. 

Members will recall that under the terms of that bill the 
amount of only $10,000,000 was made available for the first 
year, $25,000,000 was authorized for the second year, and 
$50,000,000 each fiscal year thereafter. As one Member of 
Congress who had persistently advocated real farm-tenant 
legislation on the floor and before the committees of Congress 
for several years, I did not hesitate to say that the bill was 
a mere gesture, and almost an empty gesture at that, toward 
solving the very perplexing and desperate situation with ref- 
erence to farm tenancy in America. Those of us who have 
been carrying on a relentless fight for real, comprehensive, 
and adequate farm-tenant legislation had the choice of either 
voting for the Jones-Bankhead bill or no legislation at all. 

The law as passed last July authorizing $25,000,000 the 
second year and $50,000,000 annually thereafter, although 
entirely inadequate, did offer a small ray of hope to the mil- 
lions of deserving farm tenants and their families. During 
that discussion it was stated by the leaders of this House that 
the sum authorized annually would undoubtedly be appro- 
priated. That was a solemn agreement made by Congress 
with the farm tenants of the country. That authorization 
either meant what was stated in the law or else it was a 
meaningless promise on the part of those sponsoring the so- 
called farm-tenant bill, 

It will be recalled that during the fight for the enactment 
of that law some of the leading members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee were active in their opposition to even the 
small “sop” proposed under the terms of the Jones-Bankhead 
Act. It is surprising, however, that an effort is apparently 
being made by the committee now to cripple or, in fact, prac- 
tically destroy and make inoperative the terms of that law. 

Frankly, I am amazed and chagrined to learn that the 
subcommittee having jurisdiction over the pending measure 
has not seen fit to comply with the provisions of the law 
and allow the full amount of $25,000,000 for the next fiscal 
year. The only defense or excuse I hear of the action of 
the committee is the claim that not all of the first $10,000,- 
000 appropriated has actually been expended. But that, Mr. 
Speaker, is no excuse. The fact is that it has taken several 
months to get the machinery of the farm-tenant organiza- 
tion set up, and only a few weeks ago the first tenant in the 
United States received his loan. I am advised that all, or 
practically all, of the money appropriated for the first year 
will have been spent before the end of the fiscal year. With 
the machinery now in operation, and with millions of de- 
serving tenants and their families pleading and praying for 
an opportunity to become home owners, with a constant drift 
of the farm population toward the towns and cities, I sub- 
mit, Mr. Speaker, that the least this Congress can do is to 
appropriate the full amount authorized under the farm- 
tenant law. [Applause.] 

When we take into consideration the fact that more than 
55 percent of all the farm acreage in the United States is 
tilled by tenants, and that the percentage is growing higher 
year by year, the amount authorized is, of course, a mere 
drop in the bucket as compared with the urgent and crying 
needs of the country. Members from the agricultural dis- 
tricts have generally gone along on what is called the hous- 
ing program and slum-clearance program for the great cities 
of the country. There has been no demand for cutting down 
of expenditures so far as that program is concerned. On 
the other hand, there seems to be a well-founded rumor 
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to the effect that Congress will soon be called upon for many 


additional hundreds of millions of dollars to be expended 
to a very large extent in the cities throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Yet the farmers of America, who are 
actually feeding the Nation, are told by this committee that 
this Congress is unable to appropriate the comparatively 
small sum is solemnly promised of $25,000,000 to assist the 
millions of tenant farmers in the entire United States, all of 
whom are entitled to live under their own roofs and sit by 
their own firesides. [Applause.] 

What I am complaining specifically about, Mr. Speaker, is 
the fact that this committee proposes to appropriate only 
$15,000,000 next year to carry out the provisions of the 
Jones-Bankhead Act. This is a reduction of $10,000,000 be- 
low the amount authorized by law. If this House follows the 
action of the committee, it will, in my judgment, break faith 
with the millions of deserving farm tenants of the Nation. 
This Congress ought not, yea, it must not, break faith 
with those deserving citizens who are unable to speak for 
themselves. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. GREEN. The gentleman states that $10,000,000 was 
the first appropriation? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. Then the plan was to give how much per 
year? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. For the second year $25,- 
000,000 and $50,000,000 for the third year and each year 
thereafter. 

Mr. GREEN. And the amount for this coming year has 
been reduced to $15,000,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. It has been reduced to 
$15,000,000, and that is what I am complaining about. 

Mr. GREEN. The gentleman would favor an increase of 
that up to the amount first contemplated? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; to the amount author- 
ized—$25,000,000. If I had my way about it, of course, it 
would be considerably more than that. 

Mr. GREEN. I think the gentleman is correct, because 
in my State we have received our small proportion of the 
first appropriation. We have demands, and demands that 
are valid, which would increase this a hundredfold, and I 
think the gentleman is perfectly right in his opinion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution, and I may say to him that the farm-tenant 
situation in Oklahoma is probably more distressing than in 
his State of Florida. In my speech here last year I pointed 
out that proportion of farm tenants in Oklahoma increased 
from less than 1 percent in 1890 to over 60 percent in 1935, 
and now estimated to be over 65 percent. In some of the 
southern counties of Oklahoma, in the district I represent in 
Congress, more than 70 percent of the farmers are tenants, 
through no fault of their own. They are looking to this 
Congress to keep faith with them. I give notice now that 
when this bill reaches the amendment state that I shall offer 
an amendment to increase the amount from $15,000,000, as 
provided in the pending bill, to $25,000,000, as authorized by 
law. [Applause.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. GREEN asked and was given permission to revise and 

extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Jacossen, for balance of week, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. Arxtyson, for 3 days, on account of being sub- 
penaed as a witness, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 

House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, April 13, 
1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
There will be a full open committee meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs Wednesday, April 13, 1938, at 10 a. m. 
for the consideration of certain private bills. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce at 10 a. m. Wednesday, April 13, 
1938. Business to be considered: Continuation of hearing on 
H. R. 9047, control of venereal diseases, and other kindred 

8. 
iry COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 

Set forth below are dates, times of meetings, subjects of 
hearings, and parties to be heard with respect to a number 
of hearings scheduled before the Flood Control Committee: 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Wednesday, April 13, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representa- 
tives of the White River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Thursday, April 14, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representa- 
tives of the Missouri River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Friday, April 15, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives 
of the lower Mississippi River and other tributaries will be 
heard. 

The Committee on Flood ‘Control will continue hearings 
on Saturday, April 16, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representa- 
tives of the lower Mississippi River and other tributaries 
will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Monday, April 18, 1938, at 10 a. m. Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress will be heard. 

COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries will 
hold hearings at 10 a. m. in room 219, House Office Build- 
ing, on the following bills on the dates indicated: 

Thursday, April 14, 1938: 

H. R. 8533. To amend section 4370 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 46, sec. 316). 

Tuesday, April 19, 1938: 

H.R. 5629. To exempt motorboats less than 21 feet in 
length not carrying passengers for hire from the act of June 
9, 1910, regulating the equipment of motorboats, 

H.R. 7089. To require examinations for issuance of motor- 
boat operator’s license. 

H. R. 8839. To amend laws for preventing collisions of ves- 
sels, to regulate equipment of motorboats on the navigable 
waters of the United States, to regulate inspection and man- 
ning of certain motorboats which are not used exclusively 
for pleasure and those which are not engaged exclusively in 
the fisheries on inland waters of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1233. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal years 
1938 and 1939 amounting to $3,659,334.57 (H. Doc. No. 589); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1234. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting the draft of a proposed bill to provide for the 
reimbursement of certain enlisted men of the Navy for the 
value of personal effects lost in a fire at the naval air sta- 
tion, Hampton Roads, Va., May 15, 1936; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on Appropriations. 
H. R. 10238. A bill making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 2130). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 1279. An 
act to authorize the sale, under the provisions of the act 
of March 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 203), of surplus War Department 
real property; without amendment (Rept. No. 2131). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2531. An 
act to authorize the transfer of certain military reservations 
to other agencies of the Government and to the people of 
Puerto Rico, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 2132). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3160. An 
act to provide for the exchange of land in the Territory of 
Alaska; without amendment (Rept. No. 2133). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SCOTT: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9997. A 
bill to regulate the distribution, promotion, and retirement of 
officers of the line of the Navy, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2134). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 
Mr. HARTER: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 1817. 
An act for the relief of Arthur Lee Dasher; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2135). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 9734) granting a pension to Homer Moore, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEROUEN: A bill (H. R. 10239) to provide for the 
establishment of the Green Mountain National Park in the 
State of Vermont, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DIMOND: A bill (H. R. 10240) providing for waiver 
‘of prosecution by indictment in certain criminal proceedings 
in the courts of the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 10241) to amend the 
Social Security Act, approved August 14, 1935, to authorize 
additional appropriations for extending and improving mater- 
nity care and the care of infants, under part 1 of title V; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILDEBRANDT: A bill (H. R. 10242) to provide for 
additional clerk hire in the House of Representatives, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: A bill (H. R. 10243) to provide an excise 
tax upon pottery ware, china, and porcelain imported into the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10244) to 
authorize membership on behalf of the United States in the 
International Criminal Police Commission; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIMOND: A bill (H. R. 10245) to amend section 
128 of the Judicial Code as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. McCORMACE: A bill (H. R. 10246) to amend 
section 403 (a), title 4, act of August 14, 1935, Seventy- 
fourth Congress Social Security Act); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MALONEY: A bill (H. R. 10247) to provide for 
the procurement of architectural services for the design 
and construction of public buildings; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PALMISANO (by request): A bill (H. R. 10248) to 
amend the act of Congress entitled “An act to define, regu- 
late, and license real-estate brokers, business chance brokers, 
and real-estate salesmen; to create a Real Estate Commis- 
sion in the District of Columbia; to protect the public against 
fraud in real-estate transactions; and for other purposes,” 
approved August 25, 1937; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. PIERCE: A bill (H. R. 10249) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 28, 1937; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: A bill (H. R. 10250) to amend an act 
entitled “An act relating to the liability of common carriers 
by railroad to their employees in certain cases,” approved 
April 22, 1908 (U. S. C. title 45, sec. 51); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10251) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to grant easements for rights-of-way for 
public roads and streets on and across lands acquired by 
the United States for river and harbor and flood control 
improvements, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. s 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: Resolution (H, Res. 461) providing 
for a special committee to investigate un-American propa- 
ganda; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Resolution (H. Res. 462) to 
make H, R. 9997, a bill to regulate the distribution, promotion, 
and retirement of officers of the line of the Navy, and for 
other purposes, a special order of business; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. MEAD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 650) to author- 
ize the extension of existing foreign air-mail contracts for a 
period not exceeding 1 year in each case; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 651) to 
suspend the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to approve consolidations or unifications of railway 
properties; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 10252) for the relief of 
John T. Dula; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. FARLEY: A bill (H. R. 10253) to authorize the 
presentation of a Distinguished Service Cross to Harry L. 
Kast; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 10254) granting an increase 
of pension to Fannie J. Barber; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RICH: A bill (H. R. 10255) for the relief of Okie 
May Fegley; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4812. By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Resolution of the 
Pro Artes, of Los Angeles, Calif., Rose J. Samuels, secretary 
of special committee, requesting and urging the immediate 
passage of the Coffee Federal art bill (H. R. 9102); to the 
Committee on Education. 

4813. Also, resolution of the Association of Pacific Fisheries 
of Seattle, Wash., E. D. Clark, secretary, pointing out that 
the Bureau of Fisheries has been conspicuously successful in 
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connection with the conservation of salmon, and demonstrat- 
ing that the Bureau of Fisheries is related to the activities 
of other bureaus in the Department of Commerce, and there- 
fore urging the retention of the Bureau of Fisheries within 
the Department of Commerce and opposing emphatically 
any proposed removal therefrom; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

4814. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution of the Los Angeles 
County Council of the American Legion, relative to appropri- 
ation bill of the War Department; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

4815. By Mr. LAMNECK: Petition of the Association of 
Limb Manufacturers of America, Inc., submitted by S. E. 
Richardson, president and general manager, the Columbus 
Artificial Limb Co., Columbus, Ohio, urging the Federal Goy- 
ernment and its agencies to withdraw from the manufacture, 
sale, and distribution of artificial limbs in order that the 
general welfare, necessity, and convenience of the public be 
better served by the sale, purchase, and distribution of arti- 

ficial limbs through the established private industry; to the 
Committeee on Labor. 

4816. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association, Inc., New York City, urging the 
passage of the tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4817. Also, petition of the John N. Eschen Co., Inc., New 
York City, concerning the manufacture of artificial limbs by 
the Federal Government; to the Committee on Labor. 

4818. By Mr. SANDERS: Petition of the Galveston Rifle 
and Pistol Club, of- Galveston, Tex. protesting against the 
enactment of any legislation affecting sporting and protective 
firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4819. By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: Letter from the 
Swartswood Gun Club, Swartswood, N. J., signed by 121 mem- 
bers of the club, setting forth their opposition to the passage 
of House bill 9999, the National Firearms Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

4820. By the SPEAKER: Petition from the Oklahoma Leg- 
islative League of Indians, requesting a congressional investi- 
gation of certain Indian trust agreements; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

4821. Also, petition of certain American-born wives of Fili- 
pino sailors, urging passage of Senator CoPELAND’s bill in their 
behalf; to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

4822. Also, petition of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Los Angeles, urging support of the President and 
the Congress of the United States in regard to House bill 
8430; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our most merciful God, the Father of our Lord and 
Savior, we pray for the inspiration of Thy spirit; it en- 
livens righteousness in the soul, the home, and Nation. We 
thank Thee for this radiant day. The springtime world is 
throbbing with new energy; it is asparkle with Thy glori- 
ous sunshine, breaking into flowers, instinct with life. Truly 
the heavens and the earth declare the glory of God. May 
we share this magnificent life which is flowing roundabout 
us. In our labors may we be coworkers with Thee, bringing 
into being a new creation. We entreat Thee, our Father, 
that the Christ, the Revelation of Eternal Love, may be our 
ideal. Let us constantly seek to be filled with His spirit, 
using our knowledge and influence to soften the sorrows of 
our fellow men; in this pursuit may we not falter, but go 
forward with brave and quiet hearts. Forbid that we should 
pass on the other side leaving others alone to hear only the 
beating of their own hearts and the echo of their own foot- 
steps. In our Redeemer’s name. Amen. 

LXXXII—337 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 
The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] to act as Speaker pro tempore on to- 
morrow. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O’Connett of Rhode Island and Mr. Moser of 
Pennsylvania asked and were given permission to revise and 
extend their own remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and include 
therein an editorial from a country newspaper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, during the last 
few hours of the last day of the regular session of last year, 
this Congress enacted a law permitting the exportation of 
helium gas. The law was rushed through at a time when 
many Members were thinking more about leaving for home 
than they were of legislation. I never could quite understand 
just what the great rush to pass the law was all about, but 
today I understand it even less, for since the helium bill was 
enacted into law, the only sizeable demand for the gas has 
come from the Deutsche Zeppelin Corporation of Germany, 
a subsidized enterprise of the Nazi Government. 

The Nazi interests almost immediately took advantage of 
the passage of the act by entering an order for 19,800,000 
cubic feet of helium and even rushed a vessel to this country 
to pick up the first shipment. The same interests then en- 
tered a second order for 40,000,000 cubic feet, asking wg the 
order be filled within 2 years. 

Based on the original order from the Deutsche company, 
the National Munitions Control Board of this Government 
and the Secretary of the Interior certified to an allotment 
to the Deutsche company of 17,900,000 cubic feet. But the 
actual licensing has been held up pending a consultation 
between Mr. Ickes and President Roosevelt. 

I sincerely hope that before our President agrees to grant 
any such license he will give due consideration to the follow- 
ing points: 

First. That the amount of helium gas the Deutsche com- 
pany is asking for would in time of war fill three large Zep- 
pelins equal in size to the Hindenburg, or 100 small scouting 
blimps, or more than 150 “sausage” observation balloons. 

Second. That many of cur high officials who were formerly 
willing to sell helium to Germany are now skeptical of the 
reasons advanced by the Nazi Government for such a large 
supply of gas. 

Third. That public sentiment here is definitely opposed to 
the exportation of helium gas to Germany. 

Fourth. That the bill permitting the exportation of helium 
gas was rushed through Congress at a time when proper de- 
liberation was not possible in the consideration of any leg- 
islation. 

Fifth. That even more important than the four reasons 
already cited for holding up the license is the unsettled con- 
dition in Europe which has continued to exist since the pas- 
sage of the Helium Act and which would not warrant any sale 
by us of helium gas to Germany. 

For these five reasons, our Government should not agree to 
deliver any helium gas to Germany. 

For the same five reasons I think that this Congress should 
Tepeal the act authorizing the conservation, production, ex- 
ploitation, and sale of helium gas, a mineral resource pertain- 
ing to the national defemse and to the development of 
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commercial aeronautics, authorizing the acquisition by pur- 
chase or otherwise by the United States of properties for the 
production of helium gas, and for other purposes. Approved 
September 1, 1937 (50 Stat. 885-887) , and I have today intro- 
duced such a repealer. [Applause.] 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, in the city of New 
Britain, Conn., which is the second largest municipality in 
my congressional district, the voters went to the polls yes- 
terday and elected as their mayor George J. Coyle, a Demo- 
erat, 

Mr. Coyle defeated the Republican incumbent by what 
I am told was the largest plurality ever given a candidate 
for mayor, on either side, in the history of New Britain. 
[Applause.] 

Several of the issues upon which this great Democratic 
victory was achieved were national in their implications. 
Typical was Mr. Coyle’s promise to coordinate local with 
national improvement programs and to force down light and 
power charges in a city whose rates are shown by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to be among the highest in the 
United States. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for one-half minute further in order that I 
may conclude my statement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman tell us how much Federal money 
was spent there? I do not object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. The repudiation and rout of the Re- 
publican administration in New Britain is one more mani- 
festation of the trend which the voters of the Nation 
have been following these 5 years. Based upon the results 
of the vote yesterday in New Britain, we will continue to 
look forward to increasing expressions of confidence from 
the people in the New Deal. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, today is the birth- 
day of Thomas Jefferson. Under a previous order of the 
House our colleague the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Boyan] had arranged to speak today on the life and char- 
acter of this distinguished citizen. Unfortunately, the gen- 
tleman from New York is indisposed, and, at his request, I 
desire to propound a unanimous-consent request that his 
time may be postponed and that the gentleman may be given 
the same time at the same place on the legislative schedule 
next Wednesday as he would have had today. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair calls the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia to the fact that that day has been set 
aside as memorial day for deceased Members of the House, 
and in all probability the House will adjourn immediately 
after the memorial services. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Then, Mr. Speaker, I modify my 
request and ask unanimous consent that the gentleman be 
given the time on Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

POWER DISTRICT IN OREGON 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp by inserting a short clipping from the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, apropos of the statement made 
by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. KOPPLEMANN], my 
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attention has been called to a proposition where the Oregon 
voters rejected the New Deal power program by almost 2 to 1 
last Friday. The vote was on a proposal to create a special 
power district in seven counties adjacent to Bonneville Dam. 
Every one of the seven counties rejected the proposal. The 
proposition lost in all but 6 of the 46 towns involved. This 
appears to be strong evidence that the people do not want 
these gigantic projects imposed upon them from Washington. 

This also demonstrates how the New Deal constantly is 
creating new difficulties for the country. Bonneville Dam 
will be completed in about a year, but the people of the 
immediate vicinity have already emphatically disapproved 
the proposed distribution scheme. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of April 12, 1938] 
MORE ADVERSITY 

Decisive defeat of Power Administrator J. D. Ross’ northwestern 
distribution program in Friday’s Oregon elections stirred conjecture 
in utility circles yesterday as to how the Federal Government might 
seek to market its abundance of natural-resource energy. With 
approximately 45 mt of eligible voters casting ballots, each of 
seven counties in n voted “no” on a proposal to form a public- 
utility district to distribute power from Bonneville Dam. The vote 
was almost 2 to 1 against the proposal. Only 6 towns out of 
46 favored the proposition, and the latest returns, tabulated over 
the week end, showed 11,864 ballots in favor of the Bonneville 
power and 19,392 against it. The election was the first major blow 
to the New Deal’s northwestern development, where millions of 
dollars have been spent on the beginning of a gigantic T. V. A. 
J. D. Ross, who is administrator of the Bonneville Dam, had urged 


that a district covering the populous region surrounding, but not 


including, Portland and Multnomah County, set up a power district 


for public distribution of Bonneville power. 
g aE FORD of California. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. FORD of California. Is the distinguished minority 
leader able to tell us how much the utilities spent in bringing 
that about? 

Mr. SNELL. I would say it is not as much as the New Deal 
people put in on the other side. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, : 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp in two respects, in one 
case to include a short editorial from the Herald Tribune on 
the refugee situation, and in the other respect to extend my 
remarks upon the anniversary of the birthday of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 5 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I am just advised 
that it has been put into the Record a number of times that 
Members will not be recognized to make 5-minute speeches 
at this time of the day, and I shall wait and submit my re- 
quest at some other time. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record and to include therein 
a letter addressed to me by the secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Deming, and also a memorial commending the 
work done by the C. C. C. camps in the State of New Mexico 
and throughout the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a brief editorial. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
PAN AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow is Pan 
American Day. At the conclusion of the regular business 
tomorrow J ask unanimous consent to be recognized for 15 
minutes on the activities of the Pan American Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp with reference to the 
appropriation bill now pending. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a letter I have despatched today to one of my constituents, 
stating my views on the reorganization bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one-half minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the 
House to two matters that are being considered at the White 
House; one the advisability of an appropriation for more 
relief funds and the other the President’s vacation. 

PUMP PRIMING AND VACATIONS 

With unemployment increasing, with more people demand- 
ing jobs, with the Labor Board closing factories and forcing 
industries into bankruptcy, the President, with his charming 
smile and pleasant voice, just returned from his vacation in 
Georgia, turns his ever-busy mind to his old quack remedy 
of priming the pump. 

He calls in conference Members of the House and Senate 
and of his Cabinet and gives them his orders to drive through 
Congress his plans looking toward a three to four billion 
dollar spending spree. 

Being in the mood to spend the taxpayer’s money, he quite 
logically considers and announces plans for his own long 
personal vacation at Government expense. 

Some have said that the President is inconsistent, but here 
he is following his usual course of declaring a crisis, a great 
emergency, and himself going off on a long, pleasant vacation. 

It is to be hoped that if he makes the contemplated trip 
to the Pacific Ocean, while enjoying himself, he takes some 
thought of that one-third ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill-clothed 
he leaves behind him. 

The East has a proverb, familiar to students of Scripture: 

The dogs may eat of the crumbs off the rich man's table. 


Some on relief are treated in like manner. 

While the President, living on inherited wealth and at 
Government expense, will be enjoying himself, we who re- 
main at home may eat of the crumbs which fall from the 
table of Hopkins, on which are spread untold riches col- 
lected through the sweat of the man who labors. 

Having planned to spend the taxpayer’s money for the 
relief of the unfortunate, the President may consider him- 
self entitled to another vacation. 

Mr, DITTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to proceed for 1 minute, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, last eve- 
ning I attended the meeting of the National Safety Council. 
The meeting was held to make the awards to the States and 
cities that had the best safety record during the last year. 
It is my great pride that the State award went to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. The president of the National 
Safety Council, Mr. D. D. Fennell, stated that if every other 
State had made the same fine record as Massachusetts this 
past year, 16,000 lives would have been saved in 1937. I 
have taken great interest in national safety, as have the 
other Members of the House, and I sincerely hope we can 
have further national legislation along that line. 

The children of my home city of Lowell are to be con- 
gratulated upon the safety patrol work they are doing. I 
wish all of my colleagues could come to Lowell to see them 
protecting the school children from accidents and worse. 
Under the leadership of Mr. James Gagnon they are doing a 
splendid piece of work. Conditions there are much improved 
as a result of it, and I hope that next year the city of Lowell 
will win the award given to the city of 100,000 population. 
having the best safety record. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
the people there may well point with satisfaction to the re- 
sults of our safety campaign. It is such a worthwhile effort 
and the results are so clearly shown that everybody should 
and did take an interest in it. 

Last night, 16-year-old Tommy Applewhite, schoolboy 
patrol leader from Memphis, Tenn., appeared when the 
safety award was given to Memphis. He made a fine appear- 
ance, and the people of Tennessee should be very proud of 
him and the work he and his patrol are doing. 

Personally, I want to thank the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for 
passing the several bills I offered pertaining to highway 
safety. I hope that more and more attention will be given 
to this very important subject in the future, Forty thousand 
lives lost in 1937, a terrible toll, and unnecessary, I believe. 

At a later date I shall ask the House for permission to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting the very illuminating address 
of Gov. Charles F. Hurley, when he accepted the National 
Safety Council award to Massachusetts for the best safety 
record of the year, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks by including a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include certain 
excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a 
letter from labor organizations of Akron, Ohio, in reference 
to monetary control. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend as part of my remarks at a 
later date the speech made by the Governor of Massachusetts 
on national safety last evening. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 10238) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Administration 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other 
purposes 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10238) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and 
for other purposes, with Mr. Netson in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TrtLE I—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES 


for the Secretary of Agriculture, Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
Assistant Secretary, Director of Pinance and Budget Officer at 
$8,500, and for other personal services in the District of Columbia, 
and elsewhere, $581,920: Provided, That in expending appropria- 


payment of persorial services in the District of Columbia in 


the exception of the Assistant Secretary, the average of the salaries 
of the total number of persons under any grade in any bureau, 
office, or other appropriation unit shall not at any time exceed the 
average of the compensation rates specified for the grade by such 
act as amended and in grades in which only one position is 
allocated the salary of such position shall not exceed the average 
of the tion rates for the grade, except that in unusually 
meritorious cases of one position in a grade advances may be 
made to rates higher than the average of the compensation rates 
of the grade but not more often than once in any fiscal year and 
then only to the next higher rate: Provided further, That this 
restriction shall not apply (1) to grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the 
clerical-mechanical service, or (2) to require the reduction in 
salary of any person whose compensation was fixed as of July 1, 
1924, in accordance with the rules of section 6 of such act, (3) to 
require the reduction in salary of any person who is transferred 
from one position to another position in the same or different grade, 
in the same or different bureau, office, or other appropriation unit, 
(4) to prevent the payment of a salary under any grade at a rate 
higher than the maximum rate of the grade when such higher 
rate is permitted by the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
and is specifically authorized by other law, or (5) to reduce the 
compensation of any person in a grade in which only one position 
is allocated: Provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to contract for stenographic reporting services, and 
the appropriations made in this act shall be available for such 
purposes: Provided further, That the of Agriculture is 
authorized to expend from appropriations available for the pur- 
chase of lands not to exceed $1 for each option to purchase any 
tract or tracts of land: further, That not to 
exceed $40,000 of the appropriations available for salaries and 
expenses of officers and employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture permanently stationed in foreign countries may be used for 
payment of allowances for living quarters, including heat, fuel, 
and light, as authorized by the act approved June 26, 1930 (5 
U. S. C. 118a): Provided further, That with the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture stationed abroad may enter into leases for official quarters, 
for periods not exceeding 1 year, and may pay rent, telephone, sub- 
TE . to publications, and other charges incident to the con- 
of their offices and the discharge of their duties, in advance, 
in any foreign country where custom or practice requires pay- 
ment in advance: Provided further, That no part of the funds 
appropriated by this act shall be used for the payment of any 
officer or employee of the Department of Agriculture who, as such 
officer or employee, or on behalf of the Department or any divi- 
sion, commission, or bureau thereof, issues, or causes to be issued, 
any prediction, oral or written, or forecast with respect to future 
prices of cotton or the trend of same: Provided further, That no 
part of the funds appropriated by this act shall be used for labora- 
tory investigations to determine the possibly harmful effects on 
human beings of spray insecticides on fruits and vegetables. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the language on page 2, in lines 5 and 6 relating to the 
Director of Finance at $8,500 on the ground that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill and undertakes to vary the 
Classification Act of 1923. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to strike from the bill language beginning in 
line 5 with the word “Director” and ending in line 6 with the 
figures “$8,500.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Total, Extension Service, $14,036,172. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

EXPLOITING W. P. A. RELIEF 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, before the 
gavel falls to signify the end of this week’s work in the House, 
the President will ask Congress to appropriate hundreds of 
millions—yes; billions—of dollars for relief and W. P. A. 

A brief glance at economic conditions throughout the Na- 
tion is all that we need to see that Congress must take two 
positive steps immediately. First, adequate relief funds must 
be provided to enable needy people to have food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

Secondly, Congress must make a herculean effort to bring 
about greater economic stability by enabling agriculture and 
industry to reemploy millions of men and women now de- 
pending upon the Government for relief. The only perma- 
nent solution to the great problem of unemployment in all its 
ramifications lies in the absorption of the unemployed in 
industry and agriculture. That Congress has recognized this 
fact is now evident to all who will observe. 

We have passed the new Agriculture Act providing greater 
assistance to the farmer. We have broadened the lending 
powers of the R. F. C. to include the small-business man and 
others hitherto unable to enjoy the aid provided by the 
R. F. C. to larger enterprise. We have given impetus to the 
rebirth of the American merchant marine; and, finally, we 
have removed many burdensome restrictions upon business 
by the modification of our tax structure to make possible a 
greater flow of capital into industry. 

I feel that this Congress has done more for American indus- 
try and agriculture than any Congress in the last quarter 
century. This historic session has restored confidence in our 
beloved democracy. I am confident we have laid the foun- 
dation upon which a complete program of recovery can be 
erected. 

But it will take time to cure the economic ills and remove 
the scars of maladjustment. During this period of transi- 
tion we must provide adequate relief funds. I am confident 
that this House will grant the President's request that we 
are about to receive for W. P. A. and relief funds. 

It is on this subject of relief that I desire to address vou 
at this time. Relief is a broad subject, out of which one can 
follow many tangents into the very fiber and life of our 
economic being. It is one of the truly great problems of our 
age. But there are a few elementary concepts of relief with 
which all the people are conversant to a fair degree of com- 
prehension, 

First, we know that proper and adequate relief must be 
provided; secondly, we know that Congress and the Federal 
Government is now looked upon as the only agency with 
sufficient authority and resources to meet this need; and, 
thirdly, being aware of the enormity of this problem, we have 
reason to act with certainty and dispatch. But before we 
act I wish to call the attention of this House to a grave 
situation in W. P. A., the greatest relief-providing and dis- 
pensing agency of all time. 

The enemies of W. P. A. are many and ruthless. There 
are those who condemn and malign it as a corrupt, debased, 
and despicable political machine yoked to the quivering 
shoulders of the underprivileged and underfed. To these 
sordid critics I say our Government has failed completely 
when it cannot or will not give succor to its millions in 
destitution while the fields and factories of the Nation are 
capable of providing a bounty unequaled in the history of 
the human race. 

These millions of our people who work on W. P. A. proj- 
ects are closer to the Government itself than any other 
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class of people I know of; They do not depend on the Gov- 
ernment merely for a job. Theirs is a greater dependency. 
The W. P. A. worker depends on the Federal Government for 
his meager salary, drawn from the Treasury of the United 
States. This scant wage provides him with all but life 
itself. To him it means food for himself and family. 
W. P. A. offers help, hope, and life. To this embattled raft, 
tossing upon the turbulent ocean of economic strife through 
the long night of depression, clings a shipwrecked America 
hoping that dawn will reveal the land of opportunity once 
more upon the horizon. 

To this vast army of refugees from the carnage of ex- 
ploitation the Federal Government owes a threefold obli- 
gation: First, to provide the necessities of life; second, to 
encourage the refiltration of relief clients into agriculture 
and industry; and, thirdly, to protect these deserving and 
dependent people from exploitation at the hands of callous 

. interlopers. 

That a well-planned and determined campaign to exploit 
W. P. A. is now under way cannot be denied. Headlines of 
the daily papers read, “W. P. A. to be organized by U. A. 
W. A.” and “W. P. A. union gets charter from U. A. W. A.” 
When I first glanced at these headlines I was wont to dis- 
miss their significance from my mind, in view of other prob- 
lems which at the time seemed more poignant and pressing. 
But these headlines impressed me; they interested me; and, 
finally, they impell me to come before you today and ask 
you, in the name of the Almighty, to consider what this 
unionization of W. P. A. means and to what end it might 
inevitably lead. The ramifications are beyond instant com- 
prehension. I shall not indulge in speculation as to what 
might be the condition of America if this program is car- 
ried to the goal set by its leaders. Neither can I estimate 
the intense gravity of the problem in the event this move- 
ment is allowed to proceed unwatched and unattended by 
the President or Congress. 

In the first place, the unionization of W. P. A. has not 
started from within its countless ranks. It is not an out- 
growth of any mutual or concerted action of W. P. A. work- 
ers. If it were, our fears might be appreciably reduced. 
Mr. Chairman, unionization is being brought into and onto 
W. P. A. from outside. It is not of its own choosing. It is 
the U. A. W. A. that is organizing the W. P. A. 

That the U. A. W. A. is a duly authorized, legitimate, and 
responsible labor union is not an issue in this discussion. 
What it has done and will do for the auto workers is irrele- 
vant to the cause at hand. But the past methods employed 
by the U. A. W. A. in prosecuting its demands and the state- 
ments of its leaders concerning the unionization of W. P. A. 
are certainly a gage by which we can measure the problem 
that is certain to confront us in the not too distant future. 

Remember, Mr. Chairman, the automobile industry is a 
private enterprise. Remember also that the auto work- 
ers are counted by the thousands, whereas W. P. A. workers 
are numbered in the millions. Remember also that the em- 
ployer of W. P. A.’s millions is not one of those so-called 
economic royalists at which we all take an occasional punch 
but good old Uncle Sam himself—the Government of the 
United States—the highest symbolical expression of author- 
ity in America. p 

I am deeply moved by statements issuing from the high 
officers of the U. A. W. A. engaged in organizing the W. P. A. 
Here is a striking and significant example. Mr. Richard T. 
Frankensteen, vice president of the U. A. W. A., says: 

We have shown what can be achieved in the auto plants, and 
we intend to do the same for W. P. A. 

There is a declaration that is fraught with danger. It is 
a challenge to the Government of the United States. Let us 
throw off this mantle of lethargy that holds us in darkness 
and face this problem before a national crisis is upon us. 

The same Mr, Frankensteen made this further statement: 


W. P. A. workers need protection, and we are determined that 
they are going to get it. 
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Can it be that an agency over which the Federal Govern- 
ment has complete control is unable to offer this protection? 
There is no group over which the Government has such 
complete control of employment and the conditions thereof 
as it has in the W. P. A. Can it be that our Government is 
impotent to its task of protecting these unfortunate people? 

As I have already stated, the activity of the U. A. W. A. in 
the auto industry is not an issue here. But its activity in 
W. P. A. is an issue. So also are the past methods employed 
by the U. A. W. A. an indication of its future procedure. 
I ask you to remember that this same U. A. W. A. prosecuted 
its demands upon the automobile industry through the 
medium of the sit-down strike. Suppose the same methods 
are employed to prosecute the demands of the W. P. A. union. 
If this unique method of strike is used in the W. P. A. union 
as it has been by its organizer, the U. A. W. A., can you not 
see how intolerable, how utterly precarious, might be the 
condition of the country in the event of a W. P. A. strike of 
à similar nature? Can you not see that the very life of every 
city, municipality, and State might be jeopardized in such a 
calamity? W. P. A. workers can be found in every public 
building, in every city, county, and State in the land; thou- 
sands are employed in the improvement of systems of com- 
munication, transportation, and public utilities. What are 
the thoughts that course through your minds? Do you not 
see the possibility of a strangled, or, as it may be, a mangled, 
America? Remember, Mr. Chairman, that the U. A. W. A. 
started a strike epidemic last year that soon spread with all 
the fury of a raging forest fire. Even the pleas of its presi- 
dent and organizers were ineffectual in stopping the flood 
once the dam had crumbled. What assurance have we that 
these same men will have any greater control over W. P. A.’s 
millions than they had over a few thousand automobile 
workers? 

What is the underlying purpose of this great campaign to 
unionize the W. P. A.? We have the assertion of Mr. Frank- 
ensteen that W. P. A. workers need protection. Could there 
be any other motive behind this campaign of unionization? 
I know not what conditions you may find in your respective 
districts but in my own a most alarming and sinister omen 
has arisen from this movement. The dark cloud of revolu- 
tion is overshadowing the W. P. A. and the tainted fingers 
of communism are getting a strangle hold around the throats 
of W. P. A. workers. 

One of the active organizers of the W. P. A. in my district 
is a certain Joseph Cooper, a former employee of the Ford 
Motor Co., now on W. P. A. rolls, and a member of the 
U. A. W. A. This man testified under oath, Les; I am a 
member of the Communist Party.” This revealing and 
astounding answer was made under oath to a question asked 
by an attorney in a case before the National Labor Relations 
Board in which this Mr. Cooper is a complainant. This fur- 
ther question was asked of Mr. Cooper, “Is there anything 
in the bylaws or constitution of the U. A. W. A. that pro- 
hibits you or any Communist from belonging to the organ- 
ization?” To this question our W. P. A. organizer, Mr. 
Cooper, answered “no.” 

Remember, Mr. Chairman, it is this same U. A. W. A. that 
is organizing the W. P. A. Remember that we have here 
a man proud of membership in the Communist Party, on 
the W. P. A. rolls, and actively engaged in the unionization 
of W. P. A. Are we going to sit here and provide billions 
of dollars for W. P. A. totally oblivious of the fact that mil- 
lions of W. P. A. workers are being exploited, proded, and 
organized by Communists—by men who swear allegiance to 
an organization whose aim and purpose of existence is to 
destroy our democratic Government. 

In my district this sworn Communist organizer is aided 
and abetted by 11 other U. A. W. A. men, a number of whom 
have been charged with acting as strong-arm or muscle men 
in connection with previous unionizing movements. I cannot 
believe that we who have sworn to God to uphold our Con- 
stitution, in this hall made sacred to posterity by our 
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predecessors, are going to provide the fertile field in which 
to sow the seeds of communism and destruction. 

Thus situations that may arise out of this movement to 
unionize the W. P. A. are complex and varied to a degree 
unprecedented in our Nation’s history. Let us briefly evalu- 
ate a few of the possibilities. 

Will the National Labor Relations Act cover this W. P. A. 
union as it does other unions? 

If it does, can the N. L. R. B. order the United States 
Government to recognize a certain group of W. P. A. workers 
as the collective bargaining agent for all others? 

Can the N. L. R. B. issue a cease and desist order against 
the Government of the United States? 

Can the N. L. R. B. order relief administrators to rehire 
discharged W. P. A. workers? 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, can you visualize the United 
States Government holding a hearing against itself? Per- 
haps you will say that such a situation may never arise. But 
remember, Mr. Chairman, it can happen. 

Now, the unionization of W. P. A. presents a problem 
entirely unrelated to the unionization of other employees or 
even Government workers. The W. P. A. is essentially a 
relief agency to aid the destitute. The wages paid are 
necessarily commensurate with relief assistance. 

In conclusion let us consider the W. P. A. worker as an 
individual. Does he not look to us for protection as well as 
help? I cannot believe that the W. P. A. worker is tolerant 
of communistic organization and regimentation. 

I prefer to believe that he loves the Government that came 
to him in the hour of need; that he loves the Government 
that feeds, clothes, and shelters him and his family when 
depression strikes; that he loves the Government that 
guarantees life, liberty, and freedom. I prefer to believe 
that the W. P. A. worker looks to us and to the President 
to protect him from exploitation at the hands of purveyors 
of un-American political gospel. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, Weather Bureau, $4,678,049, of which amount not to 
exceed $556,719 may be expended for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Provided, That Weather Bureau part-time em- 
ployees, appointed by designation or otherwise, under regulations 
of the Civil Service Commission, for observational work, may 
perform odd jobs in the installation, repair, improvement, altera- 
tion, cleaning, or removal of Government pas gle and receive 
compensation therefor at rates of pay to be fixed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cannon of Missouri: Page 18, line 
24, insert the following: 

“Grand total, office of Secretary of Agriculture, $24,367,907." 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this merely in- 
serts the grand total which is ordinarily included in the 
bill. I ask that it be included by consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the committee 
amendment will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, this being the 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, to speak out 
of order and to proceed for 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, we are celebrating today the 
one hundred and ninety-fifth anniversary of the birth of 
our great statesman and patriot Thomas Jefferson. We 
revere his memory because of the depth of his philosophy, 
his firm adherence to principle and truth throughout his 
long and eventful life, his keen grasp of the problems of 
government, his love for his fellow man, and his unshakable 
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integrity. He was a great man. He was a great President. 
And he was the father of our great Democratic Party. 

I can conceive of no more sincere tribute to the memory 
of Thomas Jefferson than to again give voice to some of his 
profound observations upon our democratic form of govern- 
ment, on the Constitution, and on foreign policy. 

Like other great men of history, much that Thomas Jef- 
ferson uttered flowed from a clear consciousness of eternal 
truths, ahd therefore remains imperishable and applicable 
to all times and peoples. 

As Jefferson himself said: 

Truth and reason are eternal. They have prevailed. And they 


will eternally prevail, however in times and places they may 
be overborne for a while by violence. 


In selecting excerpts from his yoluminous speeches and 
writings, I have endeavored to choose those of his observa- 
tions which are based upon a logic which spans all eras 


and which are as true now as in the days when Thomas: 


Jefferson expressed them. 

I beg the indulgence of this body while I quote, without 
comment of my own, some of Jefferson’s profound utter- 
ances: 


The station which we occupy among the nations of the earth 
is honorable, but awful. Trusted with the destinies of this soli- 
tary Republic of the world, the only monument of human rights, 
and the sole depositary of the sacred fire of freedom and self- 
government, whence it is to be lighted up in other regions of 
the earth if other regions of the earth shall ever become suscep- 
tible of its benign influence. All mankind ought, then, with us, 
to rejoice in its prosperous, and sympathize in its adverse, fortunes 
as involving everything dear to man. And to what sacrifices of 
interest or convenience ought not these considerations to animate 
us? To what compromises of opinion and inclination, to main- 
tain harmony and union among ourselves, and to preserve from 
all danger this hallowed ark of human hope and happiness, 


My God! How little do my countrymen know what precious 
aren T are in possession of and which no other people on 
earth enjoy. 


The last hope of human liberty in this world rests on us. We 
ought for so dear a stake to sacrifice every attachment and every 
enmity. 

To preserve the faith of the Nation by an exact discharge of its 
debts and contracts, expending the public money with the same 
care and economy we would practice with our own, and impose 
on our citizens no unnecessary burden; to keep in all things 
within the pale of our constitutional powers and cherish the Fed- 
eral Union as the only rock of our safety—these are the land- 
marks by which we are to guide ourselves in all our proceedings. 


That all should be satisfied with any one order of things is not 
to be expected but I indulge the pleasing persuasion that the great 
body of our citizens will concur in honest and disinterested 
efforts which have for their object to preserve the general and 
State governments in their constitutional form and equilibrium; 
to maintain peace abroad and order and obedience to the laws 
at home; to establish principles and practices of administration 
favorable to the security of liberty and prosperity; and to reduce 
— to what is necessary for the useful purposes of gov- 
ernment. 


Never was a finer canvas presented to work on than our country- 
men. All of them engaged in agriculture or in the pursuits of 
honest industry, Independent in their circumstances, enlightened 
as to their rights, and firm in their habits of order and obedience 
to the laws. 

An elective despotism was not the Government we fought for, 
but one which should not only be founded on true, free prin- 
ciples, but in which the powers of government should be so 
divided and balanced among general bodies of magistracy as that 
no one could transcend their legal limits without being effectually 
checked and restrained by the others. 


In a free country every power is dangerous which is not bound 
up by general rules. 

With all its defects, and with all those of our particular govern- 
ments, the inconveniences resulting.from them are so slight in 
comparison with those existing in every other government on 
earth that our citizens may certainly be considered as in the 
happiest political situation which exists. 
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If there be any among us who would wish to dissolve this Union, 
or to change its republican form, let them stand undisturbed as 
monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may be tol- 
erated where reason is left free to combat it. I know, indeed, that 
some honest men fear that a republican government cannot be 
strong; that this Government is not strong enough. But would the 
honest patriot, in full tide of successful experiment, abandon a gov- 
ernment which has so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic 
and visionary fear that this Government, the world’s best hope, may 
by possibility want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I believe 
this, on the contrary, the strongest government on earth. I believe 
it is the only one where every man, at the call of the laws, would fly 
to the standard of the law, and would meet invasions of the public 
order as his own personal concern. Sometimes it is said that man 
cannot be trusted with the government of himself. Can he, then, 
be trusted with the government of others? Or have we found 
angels in the forms of kings to govern him? Let history answer 
this question. 

It should be remembered, as an axiom of eternal truth in politics, 
that whatever power in any government is independent is absolute 
also; in theory only, at first, while the spirit of the people is up, but 
in practice, as fast as that relaxes. Independence can be trusted 
nowhere but with the people in mass. They are inherently inde- 
pendent of all but moral law. 


The will of the people is the only legitimate foundation of any 
government, and to protect its free expression should be our first 
object. 


I would rather be exposed to the inconveniences attending too 
much liberty than to those attending too small a degree of it. 


The principle of the Constitution is that of a separation of legis- 
lative, executive, and judiciary functions, except in cases specified. 
If this principle be not expressed in direct terms, it is clearly the 
spirit of the Constitution, and it ought to be so commented and 
acted on by every friend of free government. 


Our peculiar security is in the possession of a written Constitu- 
tion. Let us not make it a blank paper by construction. I say the 
same as to the opinion of those who consider the grant of the 
treaty-making power as dless. If it is, then we have no Con- 
stitution. If it has bounds, they can be no others than the 
definitions of the powers which that instrument gives * 


When an instrument admits two constructions, the one safe, the 
other dangerous; the one precise, the other indefinite, I prefer that 
which is safe and precise. I had rather ask an enlargement of 
power from the Nation, where it is found necessary, than to assume 
it by a construction which would make our powers boundless. 


If on (one) infraction (of the Constitution) we build a second, 
on that second a third, etc., any one of the powers in the Consti- 
tution may be made to comprehend every power of government. 


The principles of our Constitution are wisely opposed to all per- 


Though written constitutions may be violated in moments of 
passion or delusion, yet they furnish a text to which those who are 
watchful may rally and recall the people. They fix, too, for 
the people the principles of their political creed. 


It is not wisdom alone but public confidence in that wisdom 
which can support an administration. 


Every man and every body of men on 
self-government. They receive it with their being from the hand 
of nature. Individuals exercise it 
men by that of their majority, for the law of the majority is the 
natural law of every society of men. 


We owe every other sacrifice to ourselves, to our Federal brethren, 
and to the world at large, to pursue with temper and 

the great experiment which shall prove that man is capable of liv- 
ing in society, governing itself by law self-imposed, and 

to its members the enjoyment of life, liberty, „and peace; 
and further to show that even when the government of its choice 
shall manifest a tendency to degeneracy, we are not at once to 
despair but that the will and the watchfulness of its sounder parts 
will reform its aberrations, recall it to original and legitimate prin- 
ciples and restrain it within the rightful limits of self-government. 


I know no safe depositary of the ultimate powers of the society 
but the people themselves; and if we think them not enlightened 
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enough to exercise their control with a wholesome discretion, the 
remedy is not to take it from them but to inform their discretion 
by education.. 

Whenever the people are well informed, they can be trusted with 
their own government. 


Where the press is free, and every man able to read, all is safe. 


Democrats consider the people as the safest depository of power 
in the last resort; they cherish them, therefore, and wish to leave 
in them all the powers to the exercise of which they are competent. 


The general spread of the light of science has already laid open 
to every view the palpable truth, that the mass of mankind has not 
been born with saddles on their backs, nor a favored few booted 
and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately by the grace of God. 


I have not any doubt that the result of our experiment will be 
that men are capable of governing themselves without a master. 


Modern times * * have discovered the only device by 
which the rights of man can be secured, to wit, government by 
the people, acting not in person, but by representatives chosen 
by themselves; that is to say, by every man of ripe years and sane 
mind, who contributes either by his purse or person to the support 
of his country. ' 

The representatives of the people in Congress are alone compe- 
tent to judge of the general disposition of the people and to what 
precise point of reformation they are ready to go. 


Bear in mind this sacred principle, that though the will of the 
majority is in all cases to prevail, that will, to be rightful, must be 
reasonable; that the minority possess their equal rights, which 
equal laws must protect, and to violate which would be oppression. 


— 


Possessed of the blessing of self-government, and of such a por- 
tion of civil liberty as no other civilized nation enjoys, it now 
behooves us to guard and preserve them by a continuance of the 
sacrifices and exertions by which they were acquired, and especially 
to nourish that union which is their sole guaranty. 


In a government like ours it is necessary to embrace in its 
administration as great a mass of confidence as possible, by em- 
ploying those who have a character with the public of their own 
and not merely a secondary one through the Executive. 


The liberty of speaking and writing guards our other liberties. 


The only security of all is in a free press. The force of public 
opinion cannot be resisted when permitted freely to be expressed. 
The agitation it produces must be submitted to. It is necessary 
to keep the waters pure. 


If virtuous, the Government need not fear the fair operation of 
attack and defense. Nature has given to man no other means of 
sifting out the truth, either in religion, law, or politics. 


The basis of our governments being the opinion of the people, 
the very first object should be to keep that right; and were it left 
to me to decide whether we should have a government without 
newspapers or newspapers without a government, I should not 
hesitate a moment to prefer the latter. 


No government ought to be without censors; and where the press 
is free no one ever will. 

Our liberty depends on the freedom of the press, and that 
cannot be limited without being lost. 


Freedom of the press I deem (one of the) essential principles 
985 our Government, and consequently (one) which ought to shape 

administration, 

It is a singular anxiety which some people have that we should 
all think alike. Would the world be more beautiful were all our 
faces alike? Were our tempers, our talents, our tastes, our forms, 
our wishes, aversions, and pursuits cast exactly in the same mold? 
If no varieties existed in the animal, le, or mineral creation, 
but all moved strictly uniform, catholic and orthodox, what a 
world of physical and moral monotony would it be. These are the 
absurdities into which those run who usurp the throne of God 
and dictate to Him what He should have done. 
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I am for preserving to the States the powers not yielded by them 
to the Union, and to the Legislature of the Union its constitu- 
tional share of the division of powers; and I am not for transferring 
all the powers of the States to the General Government and all 
those of that Government to the executive branch. 


Our country is too large to have all its affairs directed by a 
single government. Public servants at such a distance, and from 
under the eye of their constituents, must, from the circumstance 
of distance, be unable to administer and overlook all the details 
necessary for the good government of the citizens; and the same 
circumstance, by rendering detection impossible to their constit- 
uents, will invite the public agents to corruption, plunder, and 
waste. 


I said to President Washington that if the equilibrium of the 
three great bodies—legislative, executive, and judiciary—could be 
preserved, if the legislature could be kept independent, I should 
never fear the result of such a Government; but that I could not 
but be uneasy when I saw that the executive had swallowed up 
the legislative branch. 


To preserve the republican form and principles of our Constitu- 
tion and cleave to the salutary distribution of powers which that 
has established are the two sheet anchors of our Union. If driven 
from either, we shall be in danger of foundering. 


Consolidation is but toryism in disguise. 


A single consolidated government would become the most cor- 
rupt government on earth. * * * What has destroyed the 
liberty and the rights of man in every government which has 
existed under the sun? The generalizing and concentrating all 
cares into one body. * * * 

It is not by consolidation or concentration of powers, but by 
their distribution that good government is effected. 


When all government, domestic and foreign, in little as in great 
things, shall be drawn to Washington as the center of all power, 
it will render powerless the checks provided of one government on 
another, and will become as venal and oppressive as the govern- 
ment from which we separated. It will be, as in Europe, where 
every man must be either pike or gudgeon, hammer or anvil. Our 
functionaries and theirs are wares from the same workshop; made 
of the same materials and by the same hand. If the States look 
with apathy on this silent descent of their government into the 
gulf which is to swallow all, we have only to weep over the human 
character formed uncontrollable but by a rod of iron, and the 
blasphemers of man, as incapable of self-government, become his 
true historians. 


To take from the States all the powers of self-government and 
transfer them to a general and consolidated government, without 
regard to the special delegations and reservations solemnly agreed 
to in (the Federal) compact is not for the peace, happiness, or 
prosperity of these States. 


I wish to see maintained that wholesome distribution of powers 
established by the Constitution for the limitation of both, and 
never to see all offices. transferred to W. m, where, further 
withdrawn from the eyes of the people, they may more secretly be 
bought and sold as at market. 


— 


If the three powers (of our Government) maintain their mutual 
independence on each other it may last long, but not so if either 
can assume the authorities of the other. 


Our Government is now taking so steady a course as to show by 
what road it will pass to destruction, to wit by consolidation first, 
and then corruption, its n consequence. The engine of 
consolidation will be the Federal judiciary; the two other branches 
the corrupting and corrupted instruments. 

You have seen the practices by which the public servants have 
been able to cover their conduct, or, where that could not be done, 
delusions by which they have varnished it for the eye of their 
constituents. What an augmentation of the field for jobbing, 
speculating, plundering, office building, and office hunting would be 
produced by an assumption of all the State powers into the hands 
of the General Government, 


Tt is not by the consolidation or concentration of powers but by 
their distribution that good government is effected. Were not this 
great country already divided into States, that division must be 
made, that each might do for itself what concerns itself directly, 
and what it can so much better do than a distant authority. Every 
State again is divided into counties, each to take care of what lies 
within its local bounds; each county again into townships or wards, 
to manage minuter details, and every ward into farms to be goy- 
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erned each by its individual proprietor. * * * It is by this par- 
tition of cares, descending in gradation from general to particular, 
that the mass of human affairs may be best managed for the good 
and prosperity of all. 


The policy of the American Government is to leave their citizens 
free, neither restraining nor aiding them in their pursuits. 


Having always observed that public works are much less ad- 
vantageously managed than the same are by private hands, I haye 
thought it better for the public to go to market for whatever it 
wants which is to be found there; for their competition brings it 
down to the minimum of yalue. * * * I think it material, 
too, not to abstract the high executive officers from those functions 
which nobody else is charged to carry on, and to employ them in 
ae ee which are going on abundantly in private 


Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to 
reap, we should soon want bread. 


Private enterprise manages * * * much better (than the 
Government) all the concerns to which it is equal. 


Dependence begets subservience and venality, suffocates the 
germ of virtue, and prepares fit tools for the designs of ambition. 


Having seen the people of all other nations bowed down to the 
earth under the wars and prodigalities of their rulers, I have 
cherished their opposites—peace, economy, and riddance of public 
debt—believing that these were the high road to public as well as 


private prosperity and happiness. 


Taxation follows public debt, and in its train wretchedness and 
oppression. 


Economy in the public expense, that labor may be lightly bur- 
dened, I deem (one of the) essential principles of our Government, 
and, consequently, (one) which ought to shape its administration. 


The increase of expense beyond income is an indication soliciting 
the employment of the pruning knife. 


If we can prevent the Government from wasting the labors of 
the people under the pretense of taking care of them, they must 
become happy. 

The same prudence which, in private life, would forbid our 
paying our money for unexplained projects forbids it in the dispo- 
sition of the public moneys. 


We must make our election between economy and liberty or 
profusion and servitude. 

We are endeavoring to reduce the Government to the practice of 
& rigorous economy, to avoid burthening the people, and arming 
the magistrate with a patronage of money which might be used to 
corrupt and undermine the principles of our Government. 


A rigid economy of the public contributions and absolute inter- 
diction of all useless expenses will go far toward keeping the Gov- 
ernment honest and unoppressive. 


= e © excessive taxation will carry reason and re- 
fiection to every man’s door, and particularly im the hour of 
election. 


The elective principle becomes nothing if it may be smothered 
by the enormous patronage of the General Government. 


The patronage of public office should no longer be confided to 
one who uses it for active opposition to the national will. 


Those who have once got an ascendancy and possessed them- 
selves of all the resources of the Nation, their revenues and offices, 
have immense means for retaining their advantage. 


Every officer of the Government may vote at elections according 
to his conscience; but we should betray the cause committed to our 
care were we to permit the influence of official patronage to be 
used to overthrow that cause. 


Every society has a right to fix the fundamental principles of its 
association and to say to all individuals that if they contemplate 
pursuits beyond the limits of these principles, and involving dangers 
which the society chooses to avoid, they must go somewhere else 
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for their exercise; that we want no citizens, and still less ephemeral 
and pseudo citizens, on such terms. We may exclude them from 
our territory, as we do persons infected with disease. We have 
most abundant resources of happiness within ourselves, which we 
may enjoy in peace and safety without permitting a few citizens, 
infected with the mania of rambling and gambling, to bring danger 
on the great mass engaged in innocent and safe pursuits at home, 


Our falling into anarchy would decide forever the destinies of 
mankind and seal the political heresy that man is incapable of 
self-government. 


We are to guard against ourselves; not against ourselves as we 
are, but as we may be; for who can now — what we may 
become under circumstances not now imaginable? 


The spirit of resistance to government is so valuable on certain 
occasions that I wish it to be always kept alive. It will often be 
exercised when wrong, but better so than not to be exercised at all. 


All the powers of government—legislative, executive, and judi- 
ciary—result to the legislative body. The concentrating these in 
the same hands is precisely the definition of despotic government. 
It will be no alleviation that these powers will be exercised by a 
plurality of hands and not by a single one. One hundred and 
seventy-three despots would surely be as oppressive as one. 


The natural progress of things is for liberty to yield and govern- 
ment to gain ground. 


What country can preserve its liberties if its rulers are not 
warned, from time to time, that the people preserve the spirit of 
resistance? 


Unless the mass retains sufficient control over those entrusted 
with the powers of their government, these will be perverted to their 
own oppression, and to the perpetuation of wealth and power in 
the individuals and their families selected for the trust. 


I sincerely wish we could see our Government so secured as to 
depend less on the character of the person in whose hands it is 
trusted. Bad men will sometimes get in, and with such an im- 
mense patronage may make great progress in corrupting the public 
mind and principles. This is a subject with which wisdom and 
patriotism should be occupied. 


Our ancient laws expressly declare that those who are but dele- 
gates themselves shall not delegate to others powers which require 
judgment, and integrity in their exercise. 


The time to guard against corruption and tyranny is before they 
shall have gotten hold of us. It is better to keep the wolf out of 
the fold than to trust to drawing his teeth and talons after he 
shall have entered. 


If ever this vast country is brought under a single government, 
it will be one of the most extensive corruption, indifferent, and 
incapable of a wholesome care over so wide a spread of surface, 
This will not be borne, and you will have to choose between refor- 
mation and revolution. If I know the spirit of this country, the 
one or the other is inevitable. Before the canker is become in- 
veterate, before its venom has reached so much of the body politic 
as to get beyond control, remedy should be applied. 


Let us deserve well of our country by making her interests the 
end of all our plans, and not our own pomp, patronage, and irre- 
sponsibility. 


Wherever there are men, there will be parties, and wherever there 
are free men they will make themselves heard. Those of firm 
health and spirits are unwilling to cede more of their liberty than 
is necessary to preserve order; those of feeble constitutions will 
wish to see one strong arm able to protect them from the many. 
These mutual jealousies produce mutual security, and while the 
laws shall be obeyed all will be safe. He alone is your enemy who 
disobeys them. 


In every free and deliberating society there must, from the 
nature of man, be opposite parties and violent dissensions and dis- 
cords; and one of these, for the most part, must prevail over the 
other for a longer or shorter time. 


The division of Whig and Tory, or, according to our denomina- 
tions, of Republican and Federal, is the most salutary of all divi- 
sions, and ought, therefore, to be fostered instead of being amal- 
gamated, for, take away this, and some more dangerous principle 
of division will take its place. 


Difference of opinion leads to inquiry and inquiry to truth, and 
I am sure * * * we both value too much the freedom of 
opinion sanctioned by our Constitution not to cherish its exercise, 
even where in opposition to ourselves. 


I never submitted the whole system of my opinions to the creed 
of any party of men whatever, in religion, in philosophy, in politics, 
or in anything else, where I was capable of thinking for myself. 
Such an addiction is the last degradation of a free and moral agent. 
= I A not go to heaven but with a party, I would not go there 
a 5 


Reason and free inquiry are the only effectual agents against 
error. 


Things even salutary should not be crammed down the throats 
of dissenting brethren, especially when they may be put into a 
form to be willingly swallowed. 


— 


Differences of opinion, when permitted * to purity them- 
selves by free discussion, are but as * © clouds overspreading 
our land transiently and leaving our horizon more bright and 
serene. 


A 40-year experience of popular assemblies has taught me that 
you must give them time for every step you take. If too hard 
pushed, they balk and the machine retrogrades. 


— 


I hold it that a little rebellion now and then is a good thing, 
and as necessary in the political world as storms are in the physical. 


* * © our first and fundamental maxim should be never to 
entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our second, never to 
suffer Europe to intermeddle with cisatlantic affairs. America, 
North and South, has a set of interests distinct from those of 
Europe and peculiarly her own. She should therefore have a system 
of her own, separate and apart from that of Europe. While the last 
is laboring to become the domicile of d our endeavor 
should surely be to make our hemisphere that of freedom. 


We cannot too distinctly detach ourselves from the European 
system, which is essentially belligerent, nor too sedulously cultivate 
an American system essentially pacific. 


The Constitution thought it wise to restrain the Executive and 
Senate from entangling and embroiling our affairs with those of 
Europe. 

5 with all nations, alllance with none, should be our 
motto. 


I have ever deemed it fundamental for the United 
States never to take active part in the quarrels of Europe. Their 
political interests are entirely distinct from ours. Their mutual 
jealousies, their balance of power, their complicated alliances, their 
forms and principles of government, are all foreign to us. They are 
nations of eternal war. All their energies are expended in the 
destruction of the labor, property, and lives of their people. On 
our part never had a people so favorable a chance of trying the 
opposite system of peace and fraternity with mankind, and the 
direction of all our means and faculties to the purposes of improve- 
ment instead of destruction . 


I do sincerely wish that we could take our stand on a ground 
perfectly neutral and independent toward all nations s 
After plunging us in all the broils of the European nations, there 
would remain but one act to close our tragedy—that is, to break up 
our Union. + I hope we may still keep clear of them, not- 
withstanding our present thralldom, and that time may be given 
us to reflect on the awful crisis we have passed through, and to 
find some means of shielding ourselves in future from foreign influ- 
ence, political, commercial, or in whatever other form it may be 
attempted. I can scarcely withhold myself from joining in the 
wish of Silas Deane—that there were an ocean of fire between us 
and the Old World. 


The promotion of the arts and sciences * * * becomes pe- 
culiarly interesting to us at this time, when the total demoraliza- 
tion of the governments of Europe has rendered it safest, by 
cherishing internal resources, to lessen the occasions of intercourse 
with them. 


* * * separated by a wide ocean from the nations of 
and from the political interests which entangle them together, 
with productions and wants which render our commerce and 
friendship useful to them and theirs to us, it cannot be the in- 
terest of any to assail us, nor ours to disturb them. We should be 
most unwise indeed, were we to cast away the singular blessings 
of the position in which Nature has placed us—the opportunity 
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she has endowed us with of pursuing at a distance from foreign 
contentions the paths of industry, peace, and happiness; of culti- 
vating general friendship; and of bringing collisions of interest 
to the umpirage of reason rather than of force. 


It ought to be the very first object of our pursuits to have 
nothing to do with the European interests and politics. Let them 
be free or slave at will, navigators or agriculturists, swallowed into 
one government or divided into a thousand—we have nothing to 
fear from them in any form. 


Our difficulties are indeed great, if we consider ourselves alone. 
But when viewed in comparison to those of Europe, they are the 
joys of paradise. In the eternal revolution of ages, the destinies 
have placed our portion of existence amidst such scenes of tumult 
and outrage as no other period within our knowledge had pre- 
sented. Every government but one on the continent of Europe 
demolished; a conqueror roaming over the earth with havoc and 
destruction; a pirate spreading misery and ruin over the face of 
the ocean. Indeed, ours is a bed of roses. And the system of 
government which shall keep us afloat admidst the wreck of the 
world will be immortalized in history. We have, to be sure, our 
petty squabbles and heartburnings, and we have something of 
the blue devils at times as to these rawheads and bloody bones 
who are eating up other nations. * * + 


I am so far from believing that our reputation will be tarnished 
by our not having mixed in the mad contests of the rest of the 
world that, setting aside the ravings of pepper-pot politicians, of 
whom there are enough in every age and country, I believe it will 
place us high in the scale of wisdom to have our country 
tranquil and prosperous during a contest which prostrated the 
honor, power, independence, laws, and property of every country 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Which of them have better 
preserved their honor? * * + 


How happy is it for us that we are beyond the reach of those 
erstandings are possible; but they 


demonstrable than is the unity of their and our interest for ages 
to come. 


— 


The European nations constitute a separate division of the 
globe; their treaties make them part of a distinct system; they 
have a sef of interests of their own, in which it is our business 
never to engage ourselves. America has a hemisphere to itself. 
It must have its separate system of interests, which must not be 
subordinated to those of Europe. The insulated state in which 
Nature has placed the American continent should so far avail it 
that no spark of war kindled in the other quarters of the globe 
should be wafted across the wide oceans which separate us from 
them. And it will be so. 


I love peace, and am anxious that we should give the world still 
another useful lesson by showing to them other modes of punishing 
injuries than by war, which is as much a punishment: to the 
punisher as to the sufferer. 


Our desire is to pursue ourselves the path of peace as the only 
one leading surely to prosperity. 


All the energies of the European nations are expended in the 
destruction of the labor, property, and lives of their people. On our 
part, never had a people so favorable a chance of trying the opposite 
system, of peace and fraternity with mankind, and the direction of 
all our means and faculties to the purposes of improvement instead 
of destruction. 

Do what is right, leaving the people of Europe to act their follies 
and crimes among themselves, while we pursue in good faith the 
paths of peace and prosperity. ‘ 

Peace with all nations, and the right which that gives us with 
respect to all nations, is our object. 


— 


To cultivate peace * * * (is one of) the landmarks by which 
we are to guide ourselves in all our proceedings. 


Peace is our most important interest, and a recovery from debt. 


Peace has been our principle, peace is our interest, and peace has 
saved to the world this only plant of free and rational government 
now existing in it. However, therefore, we may have been 
reproached for pursuing our Quaker system, time will affix the 
stamp of wisdom on it, and the happiness and prosperity of our 
citizens will attest its merit. And this, I believe, is the only legiti- 
mate object of government and the first duty of governors, and not 
the slaughter of men and devastation of the countries placed under 
their care, in pursuit of a fantastic honor, unallied to virtue or 
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happiness; or in gratification of the angry passions, or the pride of 
administrators, excited by personal incidents in which their citizens 
have no concern, 

Determined as we are to avoid, if possible, wasting the energies 
of our people in war and destruction, we shall avoid implicating 
ourselves with the powers of Europe, even in support of principles 
which we mean to pursue, They have so many other interests dif- 
ferent from ours that we must avoid being entangled in them. We 
believe we can enforce those principles, as to ourselves, by peaceable 
means. 

It is indeed an animating thought that, while we are securing 
the rights of ourselves and our posterity, we are pointing out the 
way to struggling nations who wish, like us, to emerge from their 
tyrannies also. Heaven help their struggles, and lead them, as it 
has done us, triumphantly through them. 


Were we to break to pieces, it would damp the hopes and the 
efforts of the good, and give triumph to those of the bad through 
the whole enslaved world. As members, therefore, of the universal 
society of mankind, and standing in high and responsible relation 
with them, it is our sacred duty to suppress passion among our- 
selves, and not to blast the confidence we have inspired of proof 
that a government of reason is better than one of force. 


Let this be the distinctive mark of an American that in cases of 
commotion he enlists himself under no man’s banner, inquires for 
no man’s name, but repairs to the standard of the laws. Do this 
and you need never fear anarchy or tyranny. Your government will 
be perpetual. 


A single good government is a blessing to the whole earth. 


Sole depositaries of the remains of human liberty, our duty to 
ourselves, to posterity, and to mankind calls on us by every motive 
which is sacred or honorable to watch over the safety of our beloved 
country during the troubles which agitate and convulse the residue 
2 a Tona and to sacrifice to that all personal and local con- 

erations. 


A just and solid republican government maintained here will be a 
standing monument and example for the aim and imitation of the 
people of other countries. 


The eyes of the virtuous all over the earth are turned with 
anxiety on us as the only depositaries of the sacred fire of liberty. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to 
take the time of the House, but I am much concerned over 
conditions and am impressed that just now we have a possi- 
bility of teamwork which probably we have not had before. 
It is a fine thing to recall the example and the contribution 
of such men as Jefferson, but a finer thing to emulate their 
example. The time is at hand when those of us who are in 
governmental responsibility must gather about the council 
table of the Nation, face our responsibilities, our difficulties, 
and our dangers, and demonstrate that we are a worthy pos- 
terity of a great governmental ancestry. We are, of course, 
Democrats and Republicans. It is a very fine thing that we 
have these two parties in this country. It is necessary to have 
a party of criticism as well as a party of responsibility. 
There come times, however, when that party of criticism, too, 
must participate under its own responsibility in the con- 
structive work of government. We are in that time now, 
absolutely. We are all in the same boat, and to be perfectly 
candid about it, we are far from shore; we do not know how 
far. There is no use trying to fool ourselves about it or 
trying to deceive the American people about it. We have 
got to recognize that the American people are grown. people, 
that this is their Government, and that their responsibilities 
are the responsibilities of this Government. We have our 
responsibilities. The President has his responsibilities; but 
we are not going to win through until the people come 
definitely and conscientiously into final responsibility. 
Whenever a situation arises where we cannot trust the peo- 
ple to tell them the truth as to conditions, we have reached 
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the point where we cannot operate a system of popular gov- 
ernment. 

The people of this country are not jittery. To a remark- 
able degree they have their feet on the ground, they have 
their heads on their shoulders, and they are thinking to a 
greater extent than they have done in the past two decades, 
We not only can afford to take the people into our confidence, 
but we will have to take the people into our confidence, and 
do it soon. Anyone who has any sense at all knows we are 
headed for the rocks. I repeat, anyone who has got any 
sense at all knows that. That does not mean we are bound 
to go on the rocks. It means we will have to change our 
direction. It is going to require the President, the Congress, 
and the people, each contributing his and their best, to do 
this job. They have got to work together. We had just as 
well be candid about this matter. That does not mean a 
“rubber stamp” Congress, either. Such a Congress would be 
worthless in this emergency. Our problem needs the best 
contribution which a Congress dedicated to the public inter- 
est, acting under the challenge of its constitutional responsi- 
bility, can give. 

I am not criticizing anybody when I make this statement. 
We have been keeping things going after a fashion by spend- 
ing more money than we are taking in. We are not priming 
any pump with anything. 

Our pump is the best working piece of machinery that we 
have. What we are doing is increasing the length of the pipe 
of the pump that reaches down to the reserve water which 
we are pumping out. We do not know where the bottom is, 
but we know it is in the direction in which we are inserting 
the pipe. There is no use fussing about anybody. There is 
no use criticizing the President. There is no use criticizing 
Congress. There is no use criticizing the Republicans or 
Democrats. That sort of thing does not get us anywhere. 
We are confronted with a situation, and it is a national 
situation, involving Democrats and Republicans, Members of 
the Congress, the President of the United States, and the 
people of the country at large. It does not matter who is 
to blame. It is our situation, our job. We are all in the same 
boat. We have got to tackle this job with the courage, the 
patriotic devotion, and, as far as we can, with the statesman- 
ship of such men as Jefferson, whom our colleague from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] has been so eloquently eulogizing, and 
his coworkers of that period. I believe we have a chance to 
do it. Moving as the Congress is into a resumption of its 
constitutional responsibility at a time when our whole eco- 
nomic and governmental structure is involved, ours is an 
unusual responsibility. The responsibility of the President 
and of the people is great. We have got to work together or 
we fail. That does not mean we have to agree. It means 
when we do not agree we must fight our differences without 
bitterness, if we can, with no scars or rankling after the 
contest is over. 

I noticed a very interesting thing in the paper this morning. 
I have been trying to tell the people of this country for many 
months, if you will pardon me for talking about myself, that 
before we get through the people have got to be taken into 
confidence and into responsibility. The morning papers give 
us an example of what public cpinion can do and an illustra- 
tion of its place in the scheme of government. The people 
of France have been warring among themselves. There was 
no teamwork. It may be too late to save their parliamentary 
Government, but at last they seem to realize a common 
danger and appear to be united for the moment at least. 
The present Government in France, so the papers tell us, 
is practically unanimously supported. People who have been 
on strike are going back to work, driven to that action by 
their own sense of responsibility and by the lash of public 
opinion. Why? Because they have been made conscious of 
the danger of France. Let nobody deceive himself; we have 
a common danger, not so acute as that of the French people 
but just as definite. I am not talking to myself. With all 
respect, I am talking to the Congress, the President, and to 
the American people. I do not know whether I can be of 
any service in helping to guide the Congress as it moves into 
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the assumption of its normal constitutional responsibilities; 
helping it, if I can, to assume those duties with sober judg- 
ment and patriotic devotion; helping to prevent it, if I can, 
under the momentum of this swing from going to the other 
extreme; helping, if I can, to maintain such relationship 
between the President, who is commissioned to exercise the 
Executive powers for 2% years yet, and the Congress and 
the people, so that they can make their best united contribu- 
tion to the solution to our problems and the security of our 
country. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may proceed for 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am not overem- 
phasizing the quantity or the importance of what I am 
discussing. We heard a while ago about the great statesman, 
Jefferson, but you, myself, and the people of this generation 
are in responsibility in a day as dangerous or more dangerous 
than the day in which Jefferson lived. I want to say an- 
other thing. While it is a fine idea to honor the memory of 
Jefferson, it is a finer thing to emulate the example of the 
great men and women who did the job. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we can win. I have been noticing 
some very fine indications—I am about to get on dangerous 
ground now. The feeling is so tense now if we divide up with 
a part of the people for whatever the President advocates 
and a part of the people against whatever he wants, we de- 
prive the President and the country in the time of great 
need of the security which only the guidance and final de- 
termination of an advised public opinion can give. The re- 
sponsibility of the press is immeasurable in this period. I 
do not want to appear critical or egotistical. I believe we 
are all humbled in the presence of our responsibilities. Fun- 
damentally we all want to do what is right and helpful if we 
realize it is necessary. There was a time when people were 
interested in stories about the man who bit the dog”; they 
are ready to read about something else now. I have talked 
to some of the boys in the press gallery about this and asked 
them, “Why do you not give to the people of this country the 
words that are spoken here, which deal with the great funda- 
mental responsibilities of free government?” They tell me, 
“We have to pick something the people will read.” I have 
been taking some samples of public attitude and public 
interest. I want to tell you that the people of this country 
will take the solemn situation which at present exists and 
read about it. Just observe the attention which people in 
the gallery and the Members on this floor give to such dis- 
cussion. I am not telling funny jokes. 

You consented to turn aside for a few minutes to listen to 
a plain-speaking man talking old-fashioned common sense. 
That general interest is the finest indication in America 
today. If it were not in the picture, I would say we do not 
have a chance to win through. When properly understood 
the things that are happening in the relationship of the 
President and the Congress are not bad. When we were in 
the first years of this administration, when to deal with the 
acute phases of the present condition we concentrated emer- 
gency powers.in the Executive to deal with that emergency, 
it was all right to subordinate the legislative judgment. I 
have discussed that so often I will not repeat, but a “yes” 
Congress cannot give to the President the help he needs now. 
That does not mean an antagonistic Congress, either. It 
means an honest, patriotic, courageous Congress, working in 
respectful, cooperative independence with the President in 
doing the Nation’s business, just as our common necessities 
impose the same obligations upon the President. Of course, 
the legislative branch of the Government is coming to a full 
realization of its constitutional responsibility in this Govern- 
ment. [Applause.] It had to happen. The President of the 
United States has not a chance to lead this ccuntry through 
turmoil and danger save as he may be assisted and aided in, 
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every possible way by the men and women in the legislative 
branch of the Government who are attempting to support 
and help with the problems of this Government. Those are 
some pretty fine signs of the times, as we may read them. I 
was glad to have the President say the other day, after the 
vote on the reorganization bill, that he had no feeling of 
recrimination. 

I take that statement at 100 cents on the dollar. There 
would be no justification for such feeling. I was here in the 
House, and I saw the men and women serious in the de- 
termination of what they ought to do on that vote. I was 
glad, when the vote was taken, that there was no cheering 
on the floor of the House. It was a serious moment, when 
honest differences of opinion controlled the vast majority of 
the total votes of the Members of the House. It is to the 
President’s compliment that he recognizes the fact of honest 
differences of opinion and that Members of Congress act 
under a constitutional responsibility just the same as he does. 

I am afraid the statement I made about the newspapers 
is not quite fair. As a matter of fact, the newspapers of the 
country are feeding the people, for the stimulation of their 
thought, the solid matters which are confronting the coun- 
try as they have not done before in a long time. 

Mr. Chairman, our problems are big, but I think we have 
had our big chance to win in America now. That is why 
I am talking today. The controversies we have had have 
tended to arouse the people, clarify the atmosphere, and get 
everybody in his natural place at work on his own job. Iam 
trying to be helpful today. This is the first time since we 
have had our present problems the people of this country, 
the Congress, and the President of the United States have 
all gotten on a basis by which there is a possibility of trying 
to work in cooperation so far as solving the problems of this 
country are concerned. We must all encourage that attitude 
and try to help preserve it. 

Of course, the Members on the Republican side play 
Politics once in a while. We would play politics some if we 
were in your shoes, 

But I bespeak for the Republicans in this House that when 
that time comes when we choose between our party interests 
and the weal of our country, you people will stand up, too, 
just as we would stand up if we were in the minority. We 
have always done it. We face the real test, the Congress, 
the President, and the people. We must not fail our coun- 
try in this crisis. The test is, can and will we work in re- 
spectful, helpful cooperation in guiding this country of ours 
through the perils of these times? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Tlinois. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Speaking about the reorganization bi 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not want to get into de- 
tails now. 

Mr. ARNOLD. The newspapers contain much propaganda 
about Members who voted with the President being pur- 
chased by patronage. Has the gentleman ever had occasion 
to observe any of that going on? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not like to get into that 
detail. I am trying to discuss our basic relationship. I 
should like to say to the country that in my judgment the 
men and women of the House of Representatives are not 
purchasable at any price by anybody. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. I take it the gentleman from Texas 
derives some satisfaction from the news reports of today of 
the nomination of our colleague the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Lucas} as the Democratic nominee for the United States 
Senate from Illinois. He is a gentleman who supported 
the gentleman from Texas on the Supreme Court bill last 
year. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not mention the Supreme 
Court bill in connection with this discussion. Will my friend, 
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for whom I have a deep affection, permit me to say this: My 
judgment, if I may express it, is that we must consider some 
fundamental principles of government and agree upon them 
in America, and by them measure the conduct of individuals 
and public policies. And just now, if we are to have a 
chance to win through our difficulties, we must, if we pos- 
sibly can do it, get the Congress, the President, and the 
people into cooperative effort. As I consider our difficulties, 
I cannot escape the judgment that if the Congress and the 
President, instead of working together in that way, permit 
themselves to do and say things which will destroy that 
possibility, we cannot win. I realize that I probably will be 
misunderstood. I know what I am doing is bad politics, but 
feeling as I do about the matter—the seriousness of our sit- 
uation, and the certainty of the disastrous effect of lack 
of harmony between these two departments of the Govern- 
ment—I cannot escape this discharge of what I feel to be 
my duty. [Applause.] 

The big difficulty we have is that when we discuss funda- 
mental principles of government, though they are utterly 
dissociated from persons and dissociated from specific issues, 
it is tremendously difficult to have these principles con- 
sidered on their fundamental basis without having them 
twisted around in some sort of a way to be pointed at the 
President, either in support of him or in criticism of him. I 
hope this discussion escapes that treatment. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arizona. 

Mr, MURDOCK of Arizona. Did I not correctly under- 
stand the gentleman the other day to point out that in our 
governmental history after every great crisis, when by com- 
mon consent the Executive head of this Nation had assumed 
leadership, to deal with that crisis, there came afterward a 
period of reaction in which the legislative powers of the law- 
making body were reasserted? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is the way it is working 
out now. That is what I have been trying to emphasize. 
That is what has given us this new job. That is what ex- 
plains important things now happening. Much depends 
upon whether we-realize this fundamental fact. This period 
of readjustment calls for our greatest ability. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. President Lincoln during the 
War between the States became, as he had to, a sort of 
dictator during wartime, and there was a reaction. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson assumed such a position during the 
World War, and there was a reaction. During and following 
each war these two things have happened. During this 
struggle with economic conditions a similar necessity and 
similar reaction have been evident. Does the gentleman 
now feel there is a similar reaction after what we might call 
the war conditions of the years following 1929? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I know it, if I can read the signs 
of the times. That is what I am trying to say. That is the 
point of my discussion, the one point I am trying to make. 
I appreciate the gentleman emphasizing it. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. We agree, you and I, on our 
recognition of an obvious historic fact in American political 
history; that is, that after each great crisis, during which 
the delicate balance of power between the executive and 
legislative branches has been disturbed by the executive 
branch exercising all the power available within constitu- 
tional limitations, the legislative branch in turn reasserts 
itself. An equally noticeable fact is that when the pendulum 
swings back the tendency is for it to swing to the other ex- 
treme. It has done so in the past to the hurt of the country. 
These experiences warn us all to watch such a tendency and 
hold the movement within safe bounds. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. When we went into this crisis 
the thing happened which you mentioned. It would have 
happened under a Republican administration or under any 
administration or any party. The reverse movement is hap- 
pening now. It is one of the important things that is 
happening now. Congress is confronted with the difficult 
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necessity of coming again into full governmental responsi- 
bility. While doing this, if we can, and we must, Congress 
and the President, preserve the possibility of cooperative 
effort between the Congress and the Executive and bringing 
the people in on the general proposition. I deeply appreciate 
the attention which you have given to these serious matters 
which I have submitted. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three. words. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If the gentleman will permit, 
we are very anxious to get through with this bill today. I 
trust there will not be too much extraneous discussion. I 
shall not interfere with the gentleman, but hereafter I be- 
lieve it will be my duty to require that the debate be germane 
to the bill. I shall not object in this case, but I trust there 
will be no more requests of this kind. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to take issue 
with the distinguished chairman of my committee, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners] but along the line about 
which he speaks there is some food for thought. The 
thought uppermost is that when Members of this House 
recognize that a condition exists, and a bad condition, there 
ought to be something offered other than objection to a 
program submitted by somebody else. [Applause.] When- 
ever the reactionists of the Republican Party or of the 
Democratic Party offer a better program or offer a substi- 
tute to that which comes from the White House, I shall be 
happy to support that substitute, and so will the Members of 
the House, but where were the constructionists and the build- 
ers during the days of Herbert Hoover, and where was the 
program? Some of those who were in this House have been 
the sharpest critics of the administration, although they 
have had no program to offer. Neither did Herbert Hoover. 
Then along came a man with a program, and he said, “Yes; 
that sounds good. I have not thought of that. I will vote 
for it.” And the people said, “Well and good.” Now, when 
other programs supplementing that program come before 
this House from time to time, you admit something ought 
to be done, but you do not have the right medicine. It is 
just as though I were standing with a doctor who was treat- 
ing a sick man. I would say, “No, I do not want that medi- 
cine. That might hurt him.” “Well, I will give him some 
of this.” “No; do not do that.“ Well, the man is going to 
die. You give him something.” “Well, I don’t know any- 
thing to give him.” That is the attitude of some Members 
of Congress. They not only object to what you are propos- 
ing, but cut out the program where you have something 
better. If you have not anything better, suppose this only 
serves a portion of the purpose, why is that not better? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CREAL. I will not. 

Why not offer a program? Where are all the brains of the 
Republican Party, the conservative party, the business party, 
the party that has made it its particular business to look 
after big business? Where is its program? I challenge you 
to offer your program. You have not had but one program 
to offer and that is to take the taxes off the big man and leave 
the poor devil in the ditch starving just where he is. This 
is the only program that has been offered. Why do not the 
brains of the opposition to the Roosevelt plan get together 
and have a coalition, so to speak, of conservative Democrats 
and Republicans and make up a program, and when you 
make one you will find the so-called liberal Democrats voting 
for that program if it appears on the face of it to be for the 
greatest good for the greatest number. [Applause.] What 
man would not? . 

You have not offered any such program and criticism of 
any program offered, if it only serves 25 percent of the pur- 
pose of any part of it, is of no value. I would not refuse to 
take a doctor’s medicine because it was only 25 percent effi- 
cient. If it healed me a little bit, I would be glad to be healed 
that much. 

Now, every power or every delegation of constitutional 
authority has been voted by a majority vote of this Congress. 


This Congress can cease doing that any day or any vote 
when it gets ready, as was demonstrated recently on the 
reorganization bill. Why blame anybody else for something 
that we do, and do deliberately and with our eyes open? It is 
not like there was somebody standing around with a bayonet 
at our backs that compelled us to do it. What a poor alibi 
for every vote that has been cast. There has not been an 
authority “usurped” by the Executive that you did not give 
him, and give him deliberately and after due deliberation. 
Then you want to criticize him for robbing us of a power 
when we gave it to him. We can withhold such power any 
minute we get ready. We are just criticizing ourselves when 
we say we did something that we ought not to have done. 
Trot out the program, and when it is here I will support it. 
[Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General administrative expenses: For n — 
eral administrative 5 er ee. 5 a of 
bureau and other personal services in the District of Columbia, 
$178,220. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word and ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Creat], who just left the floor, said we had the 
greatest physician that had ever been called to prescribe for 
a Nation’s ills. He further stated that we, as Republicans, 
never had any constructive program. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? I do not want to make a point of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, I am going to talk on the appro- 
priation bill in just a minute. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Creat] what he would do with a doctor that had given him 
repeated and copious doses of croton oil to act as a cathartic 


and a purge and, at the same time, had loaded him with 


ipecac, an emetic, and the gentleman had taken those pre- 
scriptions for so long that, when stretched out on his bed, 
he was so weak he could not even raise an eyelid? 

Would he continue the treatment, as the President now 
proposes to do with more pump priming? Or would he ask 
for another breathing spell and a little substantial nourish- 
ment? 

The gentleman says we have offered nothing constructive. 
Constructive? I would say we have suggested something 
constructive—not now and then but almost continually— 
that is, if the Democratic platform was constructive when 
you adopted it in 1932. 

We have repeatedly suggested that the Nation live within 
its income for a while, as Candidate Roosevelt said that it 
was necessary we must do, if we were to escape the rocks 
of national bankruptcy. 

There are other constructive suggestions in that platform 
which we have repeatedly asked that you follow. To all of 
our constructive suggestions you have turned a deaf ear. 

After the first 5 months of the New Deal administration 
it went haywire, turned its back upon all of your promises, 
all of your sound, constructive ideas, and followed off after 
a spending will-o’-the-wisp. 

There is another dose of medicine which your great physi- 
cian is prescribing at the present time. He is giving this 
dose—and a bitter and destructive one it is—through the 
National Labor Relations Board, which is assisting the C. I. O. 
to increase its membership, collect dues, and bring about 
socialism or communism. 

THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD PROTECTS COMMUNISTS 


We all know that Mme. Perkins for months has protected 
Harry Bridges, the Australian Communist, who has cost 
workingmen of this country millions of dollars and who has 
hamstrung the maritime industry on the Pacific coast. 
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Now comes the N. L. R. B. with a decision which holds that 
it is an unfair labor practice for an employer to make known 
the fact that a C. I. O. organizer, who was attempting to com- 
pel his employees to sign on the dotted line and pay tribute, 
is a member of the Communist organization. 

In the case brought against the National Motor Bearing 
Co., Inc., of Oakland, Calif., to which I referred here on the 
floor on April 11, the company, after a painstaking examina- 
tion, found that a majority of its employees belonged to the 
International Association of Machinists, an A. F. of L. afili- 
ate, and entered into a contract with it. 

C. I. O. started an organizing campaign. One of the 
C. I. O. organizers was a Communist. The company thought 
that the presenting to its employees of accurate, truthful 
information concerning a labor organization and a labor or- 
ganizer could not possibly be held to be an unfair labor 
practice. 

It obtained from the public records and circulated photo- 
static copies of the registration papers of å C. I. O. organizer, 
which showed that he was registered as a member of the 
Communist Party. 

The Board held that the act of the company’s Officials in 
informing its employees that one of those who was attempt- 
ing to force them to sign on the dotted line and pay tribute 
was a Communist, was an unfair labor practice. 

Logically, if the officials of the company informed its em- 
ployees, its honest, law-abiding, respectable workers, that 
one of those who was attempting to disrupt their union, force 
them to join another union, and pay fees to his organization 
was a thief, a robber, a murderer, or a kidnaper they would 
be guilty of an unfair labor practice. That was the fact, that 
was the order of the Board. An employer dare not even tell 
his workers that a Communist is in their midst and is trying 
to influence them not only to join their union but to join that 
party. 

Do you know that if one of these organizers of the C. I. O. 
happened to beat up one of the boys in the office of a factory, 
and the employer came up when there was apt to be a riot 
and said, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do,” that that would be an unfair labor practice? 

Assume this case: C. I. O. strikers take possession of a 
factory. They beat some of those who wish to work. They 
assault the employer. They have him backed up against the 
wall of his office. Loyal employees, coming to his rescue, 
threaten to retaliate. The employer pleads with the loyal 
workers not to use force to rescue him. He says, “Forgive 
them; they know not what they do.” He repeats the plea 
of the Savior, a plea for mercy, for forgiveness, for tolerance. 

Do you realize that that plea, if made by the employer 
for those who were misusing and maltreating him, would be 
held by the Labor Board, if it followed its previous rulings, 
to be an unfair labor practice? 

Just how far will this Congress permit this Board, whose 
activities the English language contains no words to fitly 
describe, to go in its un-American activities? 

Congress has been charged with being a door mat, with 
losing its self-respect. Perhaps the only thing, other than a 
wave of protest like unto that which swept the Court-packing 
and the reorganization plans to defeat, which will bring us to 
our senses will be a parade of those who are interpreting 
the Wagner law and to have them read to us some of the 
decisions which they have written, then to examine for our- 
selves the facts underlying some of those decisions. 

There is another dose which this great physician, the 
President, proposes to give us—a billion and a half, or two 
or three, or whatever it may be, billion-dollar appropriation, 
to be wastefully spent, 

Do you know that this administration is permitting the 
C. I. O. boys to organize the men who are on relief, on the 
W. P. A.? You voted just a little while ago $250,000,000 to 
give work to pay wages so that men might be fed and 
clothed, and under this administration now along come these 
organizers, unhindered by the administration, and ask these 
people on relief, these men and women, to contribute a part 
of the money which you voted to buy food and clothing to 
support John L. Lewis and the C. I. O. 
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Where is the justice, where is the decency or the common 
sense about that kind of a proposition? That is one other 
dose that you are getting from this physician, and you are 
going to have more as time goes on. 

I only ask that we use a little common sense and get at 
this Wagner law and this Labor Relations Board set-up. 
down and look at them; go out in the field and look at 

em, 

They are not Americans in the true sense of the word. 
They do not preach American doctrine. Some of their deci- 
sions seem to indicate that they are wirehaired Russian Com- 
munists. 

The result of their decisions brings the inescapable conclu- 
sion that they believe that the State, the Federal Govern- 
ment, should have the power to hire and to fire, to fix wages 
and hours of employment and working conditions; that they 
would establish State socialism. 

Now, if you want to turn over the country’s business and 
the American workingmen to that kind of an organization, 
which would treat them as machines, that is your privilege. 

As for the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. KELLER], who is 
laughing, I would like to have him go out in the country, go 
out into some of these smaller factories and talk with the 
wives of these men who are getting on an average $9 a week, 
and have them point out to him an organizer who is getting 
$15 a day and expenses, and talk to those women and then 
come back here, and I will say to him that the laugh will be 
on the other side of his face. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman has made a very remarkable 
statement. Does the gentleman say that that statement is 
true? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What statement? 

Mr. LEAVY. With reference to the personnel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, there may be some Americans among 
them. There may be some—there may be many—who believe 
in the American form of government, but some of the deci- 
sions indicate beyond argument that those who render them, 
that those who conduct these hearings, are so filled with 
egotism that they believe that they are far better able to 
carry on American business than are those who built up those 
businesses; or, if that is not their belief, then that they are 
determined to wreck American industry and to lay the foun- 
dation for a revolution. 

Mr. LEAVY. Is not that merely an expression of the gen- 
tleman’s own opinion, which does not deserve any more credit 
than other statements made by the gentleman? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When I look at them I can tcll whether 
they are wild-haired and whether they look like Russians, 
and anyone reading some of the decisions cannot escape the 
conclusion that they believe in socialism or communism; that 
the effect of those decisions will be to slow down production, 
to put men who want to work at the mercy of these or- 
ganizers. 


No one longer disputes the fact that many in responsible 
positions in the C. I. O. and the C. I. O. affiliates are Com- 
munists. Homer Martin himself has declared that the C. I. O. 
must purge itself of Communists. A fight in one of the mari- 
time unions in New York was to determine whether Com- 
munists in positions of authority in that organization should 
be ousted. 

Everyone knows that the fight on the west coast is be- 
tween the Communist, Harry Bridges, and those more con- 
servative and constructive labor leaders who have the true 
interests of labor at'heart. 

We may delay, if we will, but sooner or later we will be 
forced to amend the Wagner law; we will be forced to over- 
haul the N. L. R. B., disinfect it and get rid of those who 
indicate by their actions and by their decisions that they 
have not the slightest conception of the American form of 
government; that they have no intention of following the 
American custom of fair play and justice for all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan has expired. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Eradicating tuberculosis and Bang’s disease: For the control 
and eradication of the diseases of tuberculosis and paratubercu- 
losis of animals, avian tuberculosis, and Bang’s disease of cattle, 
$1,603,000, together with the unobligated balances of the funds 
made available by the act of May 25, 1934 (48 Stat. 805), and 
section 37 of the act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 775-776): Pro- 
vided, That in carrying out the purpose of this appropriation, if 
in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture it shall be necessary 
to condemn and destroy tuberculous or paratuberculous cattle, 
or cattle reacting to the test for Bang's disease, and if such 

have been destroyed, condemned, or die after condemna- 
tion, he may, in his discretion, and in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, expend in the city of 
Washington or elsewhere such sums as he shall determine to be 
necessary for the payment of indemnities to owners of such 
animals but, except as hereinafter provided, no part of the money 
hereby appropriated shall be used in compensating owners of such 
cattle except in cooperation with and supplementary to payments 
to be made by State, Territory, county, or municipality where 
condemnation of such cattle shall take place, nor shall any pay- 
ment be made hereunder as compensation for or on account of 
any such animal if at the time of inspection or test, or at the time 
of condemnation thereof, it shall belong to or be upon the premises 
of any person, firm, or corporation to which it has been sold, 
shipped, or delivered for the purpose of being slaughtered: Pro- 
vided further, That out of the money hereby appropriated no 
payment as compensation for any cattle condemned for slaughter 
shall exceed one-third of the difference between the appraised 
value of such cattle and the value of the salvage thereof; that, 
except as hereinafter provided, no payment hereunder shall exceed 
the amount paid or to be paid by the State, Territory, county, 
and municipality where the animal shall be condemned; and that 
in no case shall any payment hereunder be more than $25 for any 
grade animal or more than $50 for any purebred animal: Provided 
further, That indemnity payments may be made for cattle slaugh- 
tered prior to May 1, 1939, even though no payment has been 
made prior to that date by the State, Territory, county, or munici- 
pality where animals are condemned; but in such cases the Fed- 
eral payment shall not exceed the amount which the Federal 
Government normally would pay if the indemnity was being paid 
jointly by the State and the Federal Government: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $100,000 of the amount herein made 
available may be used for continuation of scientific experimen- 
tation in diseases of livestock as authorized by section 37 of the 
act of August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 612b). 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment at 
the desk, which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WrrHrow: Page 25, line 15, strike out 
“$1,603,000” and insert “$5,403,000.” 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to be permitted to proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there cbjection? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all 
debate upon this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 35 minutes. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. The last time this appropriation was before the House 
we ran into these very same difficulties, and if I remember 
correctly, at that time the gentleman from Missouri choked 
off debate and then reserved the last 4 minutes for himself. 
This is a very important matter, and we should have ade- 
quate time to discuss it. I know of any number of Mem- 
bers who are here, and who are coming from their offices, 
who are much interested in this and want to discuss it. I 
believe the House is entitled to all of the necessary informa- 
tion in regard to it that they can obtain. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am the last 
one to be accused of trying to choke off debate. I want the 
widest latitude of debate. I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this and all amendments thereto be concluded in 
1 hour, and that the gentleman from Wisconsin be given 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witurow] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, this is, indeed, a very 
important question, particularly so to those of us who come 
from dairy sections. You gentlemen might be interested 
in knowing that this is the one particular portion of the 
agricultural appropriation bill where every item in it has 
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been materially reduced. I understand approximately $10,- 
000,000 has been cut from this appropriation bill, and that 
almost $8,000,000 of that has been cut from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, which has to do with eradicating diseases 
of cattle, tuberculosis and Bang’s diseases in particular. 

My amendment raises the current appropriation from 
$1,603,000 to $5,403,000, an increase over the committee’s 
recommendation of $3,800,000. This, along with the unex- 
pended balance as estimated by the committee of $6,600,000, 
which is more than will be left, merely makes $12,000,000 
Federal aid in the program to eradicate Bang’s and tubercu- 
losis. There was spent last year, according to the estimates 
of the committee itself, $12,700,000 for Bang’s and tuber- 
culosis control. Dr. Mohler, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in his testimony, however, specifically said that there 
will be spent by the end of the fiscal year approximately 
$15,000,000 for Bang’s and tuberculosis control. 

If the estimate of the committee is correct, then there 
will be $12,000,000 available for Bang’s and for tuberculosis 
under the provisions of the act if my amendment is adopted. 
If Dr. Mohler is correct, then that appropriation will be 
materially decreased. If he is entirely correct, the unex- 
pended balance will be decreased by more than $2,000,000. 

I respectfully submit, Mr. Chairman, that the States are 
cooperating in every way in the effort to clear our herds of 
Bang's disease and tuberculosis. I am going to quote from 
a letter from Dr. Gaumnitz, Chief of the Dairy Section, De- 
partment of Agriculture. He has the following to say in 
regard to the appropriation for the next fiscal year, which 
we are considering at the present time: 

It is estimated in this period that 10,000,000 tests could be 
perntaitage-ct inteotion ofthe tia ool oe the tories eee 
to be $15,749,700, i Hor ed iho 

When we embarked upon this program, Mr. Chairman, 
we went out to do a job and to clean up the infection in our 
herds, Our people cooperated in every way that was pos- 
sible. If we adopt the suggestions of the subcommittee we 
shall not be doing that job. The Department itself realizes 
that $15,749,700 should be made available, which is almost 
$4,000,000 more than my amendment would provide. 

As a review of what has been done, the number of tests 
applied to cattle for the period of the entire program has 
steadily increased from 286,381 in November 1934 to 657,833 
in October 1937, with the exception of seasonal declines 
which occur in the severe winter months, when the roads are 
impassable, and in July and August, during the busy harvest 
season. The percentage of reactors to tests applied to cattle 
has declined steadily from a high of 14.4 in October 1934 
to 3.9 in October 1937. 

I respectfully submit, Mr. Chairman, that if we do not 
make an adequate appropriation it will mean that the efforts 
we have thus far made and the moneys we have thus far 
spent will be almost a total loss, because if this program is 
neglected, the percentage of reactors will increase from year 
to year and we shall lose every single solitary cent we have 
invested in the program thus far. 

Indicative of increased interest which the States are taking 
in the program is the fact that to date 11 States have appro- 
priated funds to supplement Federal funds in payment of 
indemnities to owners of cattle reacting to the blood test for 
Bang's disease, and many others are considering introducing 
legislation to this effect at the next meeting of their State 
legislatures. These 11 States have appropriated the sum of 
$2,225,000. They are, namely, Maine, $35,000; New Hamp- 
shire, $130,000; Rhode Island, $20,000; New York, $300,000; 
Pennsylvania, $800,000; Delaware, $80,000; Maryland, 
$200,000; Virginia, $160,000; Florida, $50,000; Wisconsin, 
$250,000; and Washington, $200,000. 

Mr. Chairman, by all means we should make this money 
available. It is not the way it was last year. Last year the 
expenditure of these sums was not entirely within the control 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. This year, however, an 
entirely different policy has been adopted and the control of 
these funds, the extent the States will have to cooperate, the 
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amount they will have to contribute in proportion to the 
amount the Federal Government is spending is controlled by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. If this money is not needed, it 
will not be spent. We have had that experience in the past. 
We have gone forward with this program in a constructive 
way. At no stage has the administration of this program been 
charged with waste of money. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Department and the 
States have cooperated in every possible way there have been 
unexpended balances, and notwithstanding the fact that the 
money has been available to date the money not needed was 
not spent. 

Neither the chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions nor any member of the subcommittee has addressed 
his remarks to this particular item. There has been no justi- 
fication for the decrease in this allocation of funds so far as 
this particularly important item is concerned. There has 
been oodles of silence, and that is all. 

Mr. Chairman, we have embarked on a program of helping 
business. We will in a short time embark upon a program 
of pouring money out to the railroads. I think in all fair- 
ness we ought to treat the dairy farmers of the United 


States with some respect in regerd to this appropriation,’ 


particularly when there is a constructive program embodied. 
No man can justify some of the appropriations that have 
been made to date. Certainly a great many of the appro- 
priations embodied millions and millions of dollars that do 
not compare in productivity to this important matter involv- 
ing not only dairy and beef producers but the welfare of the 
public. 

Do you know that under the Surplus Control Act we made 
funds available, and that in the 4 years that act has been in 
effect for the purchase of dairy surpluses, for which we get 
dollar for dollar in value received, we have only expended 
$29,000,000, while in comparison we find that the agricul- 
tural program in regard to cotton alone—and I am not com- 
plaining about that expenditure—has cost us in the last 2 
years through the purchase of cotton some $85,000,000? All 
we are asking for is a just and fair deal here. Why cannot 
you vote for my amendment? If the funds are not needed 
they will not be spent. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
gentleman’s amendment and would like to ask the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations why such a drastic 
cut was made in this particular item? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I do not want to take the 
gentleman’s time. I will answer in my own time. I would 
like to hear the gentleman’s case. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to appeal to the 
members of the Committee to support the amendment for 
tuberculosis and Bang’s disease control by increasing the 
item from $1,603,000 to $5,403,000. In the agricultural bill 
passed about 6 weeks or 2 months ago there was absolutely 
nothing of benefit to the dairy interests. We helped the 
wheat farmer, the corn farmer, the hog farmer, the cotton 
raiser, the peanut grower, the rice grower, the tobacco 
farmer, and so forth, but we did not do a thing for the 
dairymen. 

We have spent millions of dollars in the eradication of 
TB and Bang’s disease. The work is not completed, 
and if we stop now or if we ease up in our efforts to eradi- 
cate those two very detrimental diseases, it is going to result 
in those diseases spreading. The money that we have here- 
tofore spent will have been spent in vain. 

The section I come from, and the section from which the 
gentleman from Wisconsin represents, are dairy sections. 
The same is true of Vermont, so the gentleman from Vermont 
says. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a small item. It is a small amount 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin asks for, to be spread 
over the entire United States. If we prosecute the work 
that we have already initiated vigorously, we are going to 
completely eradicate Bang’s disease and TB in cattle. 
I may say to the gentleman from Missouri also that these dis- 
eases are communicable to human beings. Human beings 
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may contract those diseases by using the milk from cattle that 
are infected, as the gentleman knows. If the gentleman 
from Wisconsin were proposing an amendment which ran 
into the tens or twenties of millions of dollars, there would 
be some reason for opposing it, but I do not believe there is a 
solitary item in this whole bill that is more justifiable and 
which can be defended more successfully than the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WITHROW]. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope there will not be a single vote cast 
against the amendment in Committee this afternoon. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the members of the 
Committee to certain statements I made to the Committee on 
Appropriations with respect to its proposal to amend, as it 
has amended, the bill. I suggested to them at that time that 
their proposed action resulted in throwing a monkey wrench 
into the machine set up at the suggestion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and with its approval which wastes the taxpayers’ 
money. It not only does this, but subjects the public to a 
continuation of the threat to its health. 

With respect to the health proposition, I say positively 
and unequivocably that there is no question with reference 
to the communicability of this germ to human beings. 

Undulant fever caused by Br. abortus (porcine) and Br. abortus 
(bovine) has now been recognized in many sections of the United 
States and in numerous other countries. The disease is 
sometimes acquired by human beings through the consumption 
of raw milk from cows infected with Brucella abortus. Butter 
made from raw cream produced by infected cows 9 been known 
to harbor abortion germs. 

That is a statement taken from the Department of Agri- 
culture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1704. 

If the bill is passed as proposed by the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, we will have undone all that has heretofore 
been accomplished. We will have abandoned all of the 
machinery which has been set up by the several States to 
meet the Federal proposals and the Federal appropriations. 
We will have thrown it all into the discard and we will have 
injected into the situation a more serious threat to the 
health of the people of this country than the threat of tuber- 
culosis itself. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish the Members would study those 
facts and figures. We have something now in this con- 
tagious abortion in cattle and in the germ which is com- 
municated to the human through the milk, cream, and but- 
ter, which science has discovered is more destructive to the 
wealth and the health of the citizens of the large communi- 
ties of this Nation than tuberculosis itself. We cannot 
take the chance of cutting down an appropriation which 
seeks to preserve the health of the people of this country, 
whether it originates in some germ which comes from cows 
or elsewhere. I say to you, therefore, you take a terrific re- 
sponsibility on yourselves when you vote against the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment, and merely desire to emphasize the arguments 
that have heretofore been made to the effect that if this 
appropriation is cut down to the amount that appears in 
the bill we will have lost tremendous ground in the matter 
of national health. 

The Federal Government and the States, jointly, and the 
localities to some extent, have to date spent $260,000,000 on 
disease eradication, Bang's disease, and tuberculosis. Vic- 
tory is now in sight. May I say in that connection that the 
dairyman himself has contributed by the loss of his cows, 
and sometimes his herd, in the sum of $100,000,000 nationally. 

It is stated on good medical authority that this great pro- 
gram which has been carried on in the United States, and 
in no other country in the world, has been the major in- 
fluence in lengthening the life of the individual 10 years. 
Of course, it has been a tremendous saving influence in the 
matter of death in infancy. 

May I emphasize the fact that the cotton, wheat, and corn 
farmers have received in benefits from the Treasury over 
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$2,000,000,000. The dairyman has received nothing. He is 
the forgotten man. He is performing a more important 
service to the public in feeding the public and feeding the 
child life of the Nation than any other type of farmer. His 
type of farming conserves the soil. This appropriation, writ- 
ten down today, as it is, to the vanishing point, wipes the 
3,000,000 dairymen, with their 15,000,000 dependents, com- 
pletely off the slate as far as Government aid is concerned. 
This is not for them alone; this is for the health of the 
American people. I trust this arbitrary, unjustified, and 
unexplainable action by this committee in cutting down this 
last lone appropriation that goes to this great class of farm- 
ers will be rebuked by the House, and that the amendment 
so ably presented by the gentleman from Wisconsin will gain 
your unanimous support. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. I believe if there were a general recognition of the 
importance of this question among the Members of the 
House the action of the committee would be quickly over- 
ridden. As a matter of fact, instead of this $12,000,000 
which we would get if this amendment is adopted, or the 
$5,500,000 we would get if it is not adopted, the need at this 
time is for $16,000,000 for the one purpose of eradicating 
Bang’s disease. 

I like economy, and I am in favor of economy. I try to 
vote for economy here in the House. But so far as I am 
personally concerned, I am frank to state I do not like the 
kind of economy that commences in the barnyards and ends 
at the navy yards. We have been appropriating hundreds 
of millions of dollars for war preparations. If we can 
expend all those sums with the idea of building up our 
forces to engage in a war at some future date, certainly we 
ought to aid farmers who are endeavoring to proteet the 
health of the American people, and protect the health of 
the American herds, by the eradication of Bang's disease. 

In Wisconsin we had about 3,250,000 to 3,500,000 dairy 
cattle to be tested. This number varies from time to time, 
It will be larger the 1st of September than it is now. We 
have tested only about 900,000 out of 3,250,000 to 3,500,000 
dairy cattle. The reaction of some herds has been very 
high, in some cases as high as 50 percent. I know of one 
dairy herd in my own district of 80 Guernsey cattle, all 
purebred, where the reaction was more than 50 percent. 
The farmers are standing a good big share of the expense of 
eradication. 

In our State, and I presume in other States, we find the 
only method to pursue is to have the area test applied. In 
our State we apply it by counties. It cannot be applied in 
any county unless 50 percent of the farmers ask for it. We 
have now six counties in Wisconsin which have applied for 
this area test but are unable to get the funds, and over 75 
percent of the farmers in those counties have signed up. We 
need to have more than 2,250,000 dairy cattle tested in Wis- 
consin right away, right now. It is not a matter for the 
future. 

Mr, HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman tell us how much money 
was spent during the past year on this work? 

Mr. HULL. I could not say exactly, but I do know that 
altogether we have spent around $44,000,000 on this Bang’s 
disease eradication work. Unless we can get this appropria- 
tion, we are going to lose that $44,000,000, or a good big part 
of it. 

Mr. HOPE. Can the gentleman tell me how much prog- 
ress has been made? Is there a need for spending as much 
money this year as we spent last year, or as much as the 
gentleman has included in his amendment? 

Mr. HULL. More. 

Mr. WITHROW. If the gentleman will yield, what has 
happened is that when the program went into effect they 
found the reaction was 11.9 percent. Gradually, as the 
program has progressed, that figure has been reduced to a 
little over 4 percent. It is estimated that if the program is 
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continued next year as they would like to continue it, they 
will very materially reduce the 4 percent. That is the prog - 
ress which has been made. In addition, the States are in- 
terested now, and 11 of the States have actually made 
appropriations. 

Mr. HULL. Now, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the amount 
that is needed in this case, take the case of a county with a 
50-mile border line where on one side of the line the area is 
tested and on the other side it is not tested. This is a very 
insidious disease, and the money spent in testing the area in 
one county is lost by reason of the communication of the 
disease across the fences on that 50-mile line. So you 
rapidly will lose the benefit of all the work performed unless 
you go ahead and complete the area tests. 

We need this in Wisconsin, and I may say that the State 
of Wisconsin is doing its full part in helping to eradicate 
Bang’s disease. I may say further that the farmers them- 
selves are paying far more to have this test made than the 
State and national governments, because the farmer very 
frequently loses a large part of the value of a good herd. He 
loses a big part of the value of cows worth two or three times 
what he receives in the way of indemnity payments; in fact, 
the State of Wisconsin alone has expended 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 additional minute. I have been interrupted 
and there is just one more statement I would like to make, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been fixed, but the Chair 
will put the request. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. I would like to state further that the State 
of Wisconsin has expended from the State treasury from 
twenty-five to twenty-six million dollars in the eradication 
of tuberculosis and Bang’s disease in past years. The farm- 
ers of Wisconsin have had over $100,000,000 in losses on their 
livestock in eradicating these same diseases over a long term 
of years. 

Now we need $16,000,000. Give us at least $12,000,000, 
and let “economy” start somewhere else than the barnyard 
for a little while. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of 
supporting the amendment offered by my colleague from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Wrrnrow]. 

This has been a rather unusual debate in the Committee 
of the Whole. Several Members have spoken in favor of 
the Withrow amendment and not one Member so far has 
risen in opposition to the amendment. 

I should have been pleased if the distinguished gentleman, 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri, chairman of the subcommittee, had 
used up part of his time in telling this Committee the rea- 
sons for the radical cut in the money appropriated to carry 
on the work of fighting Bang’s disease in the dairy herds of 
the country. 

Bang’s disease is a much more serious threat to the dairy 
industry of the country than tuberculosis ever was. 

The Withrow amendment would restore the appropriation 
for the eradication of Bang’s disease to the sum carried in 
the appropriation bill for last year. In fact, the appropria- 
tion should be raised and not lowered because the program 
to eradicate Bang’s disease from the dairy herds of the 
country is just now getting under way. 

I am in favor of economy that is real economy, but I can 
see no economy in slowing down the program to eradicate 
Bang’s disease. 

The National or State Governments have spent millions of 
dollars to date in attempting to eradicate Bang’s disease from 
the dairy herds of the country, and if the appropriation for 
carrying on this work for the next fiscal year remains as it is 
now set out in the bill, cut almost in two over what it was 
last year, it will simply mean that the eradication work now 
going forward under full steam will have to slow down, if not 
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stop, at least in some of the States, with the result that all 
the expenditures already made in that work will be lost. 

I represent in part on the floor of this House the greatest 
dairy State in the Union. There are more cows grazing on 
the pastures of Wisconsin than any other State in the Union, 
and the dairy industry is the one big industry of my State. 

The dairy farmers of the country have received but little 
in the agricultural bills passed by Congress in the past few 
years. It is true that Congress has written legislation to 
assist the farmers in making marketing agreements to con- 
trol the sale of fluid milk in the milksheds of the country. 
Congress has also helped the farmers by providing for the 
purchase of surplus dairy products. Congress has also been 
liberal in its appropriations for the elimination of tubercu- 
losis and Bang’s disease among the dairy herds of the country. 

However, hundreds of millions of dollars have been appro- 
priated in agricultural bills that have gone and will go in the 
way of benefits to the wheat farmers, the corn farmers, and 
the cotton farmers. 

The Bang’s disease situation is coming to be a serious 
problem for the dairy farmer. I am informed that Bang’s 
disease affects beef cattle as well as dairy cattle. I am in- 
formed also that many cities and villages have adopted 
ordinances barring fluid milk that does not come from the 
herds that have had the Bang’s test. 

There will be only a question of a few years when the big 
cities of the country, and many of the smaller cities also, 
are going to bar all milk that does not come from Bang’s-free 
herds. This is no time for delay or fer slowing down this 
program if the dairy farmers of the country are going to be 
prepared to furnish the kind of milk that the cities of the 
future are going to demand. 

The United States Government has spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars in aiding the farmers to control and eradi- 
cate tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. This has been a good 
work not only from the standpoint of the farmer but also 
from the standpoint of the health of the country. 

It is said that the sum recommended for the control of 
Bang’s disease in the pending bill is the sum recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Well, the Bureau of the Budget 
is undoubtedly trying to obtain a balanced Budget. There 
are many items in appropriation bills that have come before 
the House for consideration where the pruning knife could 
well have been used—items of expenditures the elimination of 
which would not affect the welfare of a great industry. Such 
is not the case as regards this item. 

It is all right for Congress to do everything possible to 
balance the Budget, but a great program to eradicate disease 
from dairy herds and to protect the health of the country 
should not be sacrificed in order to reduce the Nation’s 
Budget. 

I am satisfied that this committee is going to adopt the 
Withrow amendment, because the cow has many friends 
in this House. 

It is only a few weeks ago that this House voted over- 
whelmingly in repudiation in the suggestion of the Senate 
that butter substitutes made from products grown in this 
country be permitted to be used on the tables of our vet- 
erans’ hospitals. 

The dairy farmers of the country have lost hundreds of 
millions of dollars in cows that they have had to send to the 
slaughterhouses in order to eradicate disease from their 
dairy herds. 

Of course, part of this loss has been paid by the National 
Government and part by the State governments but still 
the dairy farmer has suffered a tremendous loss in carrying 
out programs to eradicate tuberculosis and Bang’s disease 
from their herds. 

As has been said here, this is only a small matter, involv- 
ing financial help to the farmers, but it is a matter also 
involving the health of the country; and I cannot see why 
this committee has reduced this appropriation when in fact 
it should have increased it. 

I recently received a letter from one of the leading dairy 
authorities of Wisconsin in which he stated that the num- 
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ber of farmers asking to have their herds receive the Bang’s 
tests is increasing every day and that he had no doubt but 
that the State of Wisconsin could use more money in the 
next fiscal year in the eradication of Bang’s disease than 
it used in the past fiscal year. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REILLY. I yield. 

Mr. HULL. I would like to say that this is not a question 
of Wisconsin alone but is one that applies to every State 
that has dairy cattle. 

Mr. REILLY. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. FULLER. And it not only applies to dairy cattle 
but to all cattle, including beef cattle. 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have just a few words 
to offer on this amendment. I am very sorry the committee 
has not offered a suggestion here as to why this appropria- 
tion has been reduced. 

From the testimony at the hearings I read, 

For Bang's disease control in 1937 we spent $13,681,634, or a 
total for both diseases of $17,853,000. 

This includes tuberculosis. 

Now, I want to suggest one thing that, perhaps, has not 
been stressed so much. This is not especially for the benefit 
of the dairymen. 

It is true that every person who owns a dairy herd wants 
to have a clean herd. He wants Bang’s disease eradicated 
as rapidly as possible. It is a highly contagious disease; and 
when it gets into a herd, unless it is arrested soon, it goes 
through the entire herd. If the money is expended now to 
3 it, it will save many millions of dollars in the 

e. 

I want especially to stress the effect of the milk from these 
diseased cows upon the health of the general public. It is 
not.a question of State lines or county lines. Where the 
disease is in dairy herds and the milk from these herds is 
sold in every State in the Union, it will greatly affect the 
general health in every community where it is used. 

Our information is that the use of the milk from these 
diseased cows will cause what is known as undulant fever, a 
very serious and lingering illness. The public all over the 
country is entitled to good, pure, wholesome milk, and espe- 
cially are the children who must largely depend upon it in 
their diet. Milk from these diseased cows may destroy the 
health of its users. It seems to me it is not possible that 
Congress will permit this disease to continue as it has been 
continuing in the past, when it can be eradicated with a few 
extra millions of dollars. I am hoping the Committee will 
approve the amendment. I believe it is one of the things 
that ought to be cared for by Congress immediately. If we 
pursue the program that has been followed for the past 
3 or 4 years, we can eradicate this disease entirely. This 
work has been going on only since 1934. Up until that time 
Congress did not appropriate money for the eradication of 
this disease. Let us stamp it out; let us help, if we can, 
to save the children who must use the milk produced by 
these dairy herds of the country. Let us help to save the 
lives of human beings. I am heartily in favor of the amend- 
ment, and I believe the Committee ought to accept it. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULLER] be allowed 2 minutes in favor of the amendment, 
and that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SmirH] be 
allowed 5 minutes in favor of the amendment, outside of 
the time originally fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULLER] is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I do not know why this cut 
was made in the appropriation. I do not know whether 
they have money enough to run that Department or not 
without making the same appropriation for last year of 
$12,000,000. Bang’s disease affects not only dairy cattle but 
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it affects all cattle, especially beef cattle, and in practically 
every State in the Union a Federal and a State program is 
being carried on at this time to exterminate the disease. If 
this failure to appropriate would in any way deter or detract 
from the fulfillment of the program we are now working on, 
certainly the appropriation ought to be increased to what 
it has been in the past. Beef cattle, which predominates in a 
number of sections of the country, are affected just as dairy 
cattle are, and I know that in my herd of many white-faced 
cattle I have had condemned something like 20 of my best 
registered cattle. I am a firm believer in protecting this 
form of industry; and since we have started, I know of no 
reason why for the little amount involved we should go back- 
ward instead of forward. I can see no reason why we should 
not go back to the original appropriation of last year, $12,- 
000,000. If the Department does not need it or if it does not 
use it, we will not have lost anything. If the Department 
does need it, and the loss of it seriously affects the progress 
of the program of eradication, then we will have taken a 
backward step. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr, Chairman, I regret to try to 
increase any appropriation in an appropriation bill that has 
been given consideration by the committee. However, I rise 
in favor of this amendment, and I do so because I am con- 
vinced from personal knowledge and experience in this par- 
ticular field that to reduce this appropriation is clearly a 
case of false economy. We are being penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. I happen to own a dairy herd myself, in which I 
take a great deal of pride. I have just had that herd tested 
for Bang’s disease, and after I had been 15 years building 
up the herd, over half of them reacted to this test and must 
be slaughtered. 

I want to tell you something about the practical proposi- 
tion you have here. I do not know whether it has been 
told here today or not. Bang’s disease is a disease that is 
easily spread. The secretions from affected cattle pasturing 
in the field will infect the whole herd. Around a barn, if an 
infected animal happens to stray in, it is liable to infect the 
entire herd with this disease and make them utterly useless 
for breeding purposes. It applies to all classes of cattle, beef 
as well as dairy cattle. Having embarked on this program 
and gotten halfway through, to a common-sense old farmer 
in the country it looks rather silly to say that we are going 
to stop now and let these stray cows come into your place 
and infect other cattle and thus reinfect the whole country 
with the disease. Then we would have to start all over again 
and spend all the money over again that we spent before in 
seeking to eradicate it. 

In the State of Virginia the legislature, within the past 30 
days, on invitation extended by the Federal Government, 
appropriated money to participate in this program, so that 
we may go ahead and clean it up in Virginia. 

Suppose we stop now—what happens? Eighty percent of 
our counties in Virginia have been cleared of this disease. 
That leaves 20 diseased counties. If we stop this program 
right in the middle, then all the 80 counties that have been 
cleared up at great expense to the Federal Government are 
going to be reinfected in the course of a year or two. Does 
not that look like a rather short-sighted policy? 

This is not asking for an increase in the appropriation; 
this is merely asking for the old appropriation that we have 
had heretofore. 

The chairman of the committee, I think, is going to tell 
you to stand by the Budget; that you should not approve this 
amendment. I ask: What does the Budget Bureau know 
about contagious abortion in cattle? 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. FULLER. I may say in this connection that the gen- 
tleman in charge of this bill, the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. Cannon], was the original advocate of this measure, of 
all the Members of Congress, to start the fight on this 
disease. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I know he is, and I do not know 
anybody in this House more sympathetic to this proposition 
than the gentleman from Missouri. He is placed in the em- 
barrassing situation of having to conduct the consideration 
of this bill on the floor. He, of course, is going to try to 
sustain his committee. I know him. I know that if this 
Committee will vote to pass this amendment and override the 
great speech he is going to make here in a few minutes, there 
will not be anybody on this floor better pleased than the 
gentleman from Missouri. [Applause.] 

Mr, PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Would not the gentleman say that, so far 
as we are concerned, the position in which the chairman 
finds himself is, so to speak, a “miscarriage” of justice? 
(Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WITHROW]. 

Mr. Chairman, this matter of Bang’s disease is one of the 
great menaces not only to the dairy industry but to the 
health and life of countless individuals in this country. On 
this point I may say, that at the present time there sits in 
this House a Member whose wife contracted undulant fever 
through the milk of cattle affected with Bang’s disease, and 
she had to remain in the hospital for 3 months, 

The State of New Hampshire has had a theory regarding 
bovine tuberculosis that the best defense is a good offense. 
And on that basis we increased our appropriations materially 
and cleaned the matter up in a few years’ time. I maintain 
today that the way to handle this pernicious Bang’s disease, 
if we are going to handle it at all, is not to be niggardly with 
appropriations. Let us think first of the health and welfare 
of the children of the Nation. Child welfare in this country 
is more important than $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 additional 
appropriation which we ask to be spent in this drive against 
Bang's disease. Decrease if you must, other items in this 
bill, but do not try to save $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 on this 
item while we are in the midst of the fight. Keep the ap- 
propriation this year up to at least what it was last year and 
conserve the progress we have made. I maintain that this 
will be the cheapest policy in the end. Every man and wo- 
man in this body who comes from a dairy district knows the 
ravages of this disease among cattle, and to reduce the ap- 
propriation for this disease now would nullify and undo 
much of the good work accomplished in the past 3 years. 

Let us then stand squarely behind this Withrow amend- 
ment to encourage curative and preventive measures and to 
guard and protect the welfare of the children of America. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 
that we have not had the advantage of the remarks to be 
made shortly by the distinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, because I know he is one of the 
leading dairymen in the State of Missouri. He has a fine herd 
of cattle, and he is probably more interested in the welfare 
of agriculture as a whole than any other Member from the 
great State of Missouri. It is very doubtful that he can 
make any strenuous objection to one of the most important 
pieces of health legislation that has ever been proposed in an 
agricultural bill. 

Some may believe that the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin asks for a large sum of money 
for the specific benefit of American dairy farmers, but this 
is not correct. The small item carried in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin goes to preserve 
American health everywhere in the United States. It is not 
a dairy amendment exclusively, because the people of this 
country who consume dairy products produced in the United 
States are entitled to have pure milk, cream, and other dairy 
products. 

All the amendment does is carry out the administration 
of the law in order to bring about a healthful condition so 
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far as dairy products are concerned. This will be beneficial 
to the health of the American people. The amendment 
should be agreed to. It is important that this work be con- 
tinued and carried on so that the herds in this country may 
be cleared up of Bang’s disease, tuberculosis, and other in- 
fectious and contagious diseases. 

Most of the States have spent a great deal of money. 
Farmers having herds everywhere the work has been going 
on have lost hundreds of thousands and millions of dollars in 
the destruction of livestock through infectious disease. Those 
animals have been destroyed. In most States now we have 
accredited herds which supply the Nation with a type of 
dairy product that has prolonged the American life. We are 
doing something constructive, and I hope the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin will pass. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] tells me that he intends to vote for this 
amendment. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I am pleased to hear that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser], one of the 
strongest supporters of economy, has come to the realization 
that this amendment should be agreed to. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I can see no possible excuse for adding 
$5,000,000 to the notorious farm-tenancy racket and cutting 
$5,000,000 off this proposal for the maintenance of the health 
of the people. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to have the contribution of the gentleman from New 
York. I see the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations, rising. 
I know he is going to rise and say he will also agree with the 
gentleman from New York and accept the amendment. 
LApplause. ] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this debate has 
been productive of one unexpected result, and a very pleas- 
ant one. I was under the impression that I was about the 
only cowpuncher in the House, but I discover that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, the gentleman from Arkansas, and 
numerous gentlemen on the other side are also cattlemen. 
There is evidently a bond of common interest, an unsus- 
pected fellowship, among us here. We are all cattlemen 
together. 

Mr. TOBEY. We are all brothers under the skin. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Exactly. We all have the same 
purpose in view. We are all cooperating to secure the same 
result. We all realize the importance of controlling this dis- 
ease and I am glad to remember it was at my suggestion the 
Appropriations Committee recommended the first appropria- 
tion for the control of Bang's disease. The committee has 
consistently followed that policy, a program for the complete 
eradication of Bang’s disease in the shortest time practicable. 
We are all together on that proposition. 

There is then only one question before us this afternoon, 
and that is, what is a reasonable amount with which to 
secure the best result? 

Mr. Chairman, the effective handling of a program of this 
character requires time. It cannot be done in a night. 
After 2 or 3 years’ experience, during which time we have 
appropriated each year since 1934 from ten to fifteen million 
dollars for this purpose, we have discovered that we can 
make haste by proceeding a little more leisurely and in 
effect secure the same result with a smaller expenditure of 
money. 

Mr. Chairman, at a time like this, when we are faced with 
@ growing deficit, why spend a single dollar unnecessarily 
when, to all intent and purpose, we can get the same result 
for $5,300,000? 
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Mr. Chairman, it is a thankless task to present one of 
these appropriation bills to the House. There is hardly 
an item in this bill which some of our colleagues, some of 
our best friends, do not want increased. If we had our way, 
we would much prefer to increase them. Whenever one of 
these committees errs it always errs on the side of prodi- 
gality. It never errs on the side of parsimony. We always 
give you really more than you ought to have. It is hard 
not to do it, and the House should take that into considera- 
tion in passing on all amendments offered from the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, although we have cut this bill $11,000,000 
below the Budget estimate, we did not cut this item a penny. 
We gave you the full Budget estimate. Other items we cut 
all through this bill. We have been more than generous, 
We ask you to give the Government the benefit of the doubt 
and vote this amendment down. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am anxious to 
have as complete a discussion of this matter as possible. I 
believe the more we know about this item the more we will 
be disposed to stand by the bill as reported. 

Iam glad to yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. I wanted to hear what the gentleman 
from Virginia had to say first. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman from 
Missouri this question? The gentleman says we do not want 
to appropriate money here and spend it wastefully. If you 
restore this appropriation under the Withrow amendment, 
you will not spend one dollar more than if you cut it as the 
bill is now, because if there is an unexpended balance it 
will be there for reappropriation another year. Is not that 
a true statement? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gentleman knows better 
than I do the history of unexpended balances. The more 
money you appropriate for Government bureaus the more 
they spend. Like Tom Sawyer’s apple, there is never any 
core. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. My question is this: The gentleman de- 
scribed the conditions in his State, saying the money was not 
needed there. The gentleman from Wisconsin, which is the 
greatest dairy State in the Union, described the conditions 
in his State and said they could not do the work unless 
they had the money. Then the gentleman from Missouri 
said we should judge one State by the other. Which State 
would the gentleman suggest we follow in this instance? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I got my information from an 
unbiased witness whose interest lay in the other direction. 
He would like to have more money to hire more men, to 
provide more jobs. When a man testifies against his own 
interest that is pretty strong evidence in favor of it. 

Mr. PIERCE and Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin rose. 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Oregon, who first rose. 

Mr. PIERCE. I was not here when the gentleman com- 
menced speaking. Does the gentleman believe the amount 
carried in this bill is sufficient to carry on the pregram? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. From the evidence at hand, I 
am inclined to believe so. If there is any matter of doubt 
about it, the doubt ought to be resolved in favor of the 
Treasury, especially just at this time. 

Mr: PIERCE. How much less does the bill as the gentle- 
man has it provide for this activity than was spent last year? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Seven million dollars. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has ad- 
mitted the amount is $7,000,000 less in this bill than last 
year. There was due his own State last year $864,000, and 
under this bill the amount will be $334,000. Certainly the 
gentleman does not believe this program can be carried out 
as it is planned at the present time. 

Let me also call the gentleman’s attention to the situation 
in my own State of Wisconsin that used up all the money it 
was entitled to, which amounted to $1,321,000. It could 
have used a lot more in addition to this, but under the 
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amount of the appropriation proposed here it would only have 
$511,000, and certainly the program must break down if this 
item is to remain the same as proposed in the bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gentleman should take 
into consideration the fact that every year since 1933 we have 
been spending a large sum of money, and now, after these 
years of experience, after we have had time to test the pro- 
gram out, we are recommending the amount proposed in the 
bill. It is a question of how much we can spend with profit. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the gentleman know whether or 
not the bureau or the Department is allowed to advocate 
before his committee any appropriation in excess of the 
Budget allowance? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; if we ask them whether 
they need more money, they are at liberty to say so. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I have understood from various bureaus 
and Departments that they were under strict instruction, in 
fact, I have had it from the head of one of our greatest 
Departments within the week, that they could not advocate 
any appropriation in excess of the Budget. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Under the rules, they are not 
permitted to take the initiative, but when the committee 
brings up the subject they are at liberty to answer and to 
discuss the subject in full. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is the gentleman sure they are then 
under no prejudice so far as the Budget or their superiors 
are concerned? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Of course, as you know, the 
Budget itself goes into these matters very exhaustively. 

Mr, BREWSTER. The gentleman does not mean to say 
he has substituted the Budget’s judgment for his own? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The committee always con- 
ducts its own inquiry, and it might be said that in this par- 
ticular instance the decision of the committee after hearing 
the evidence was unanimous. There was not a dissenting vote 
in either the committee or the subcommittee. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Oregon. 

Mr. PIERCE. The amount you have given is the full 
Budget amount? : 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The full Budget amount. We 
cut the bill over $11,000,000, but on this item we allowed the 
full amount. 

Mr. PIERCE. It seems to me that the judgment of the 
committee that has given conscientious study to this ques- 
tion for days and days ought to have a good deal of respect 
in this House. I want all the money that can be legiti- 
mately used for these activities, but this is a time when we 
ought to hold ourselves down as much as possible. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gentleman expresses the 
attitude of the committee. We recommended the amount 
which we thought would best serve the purpose at the time. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to my friend from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The gentleman has sug- 
gested that all the 39 members of the full committee sus- 
tained the report of the subcommitee, but the gentleman has 
said, and no doubt it is correct, that he is personally inter- 
ested in this, and inasmuch as the matter was not brought 
before the full committee and in order to save the gentleman 
any personal embarrassment, I hope we will adopt the With- 
row amendment, and then everything will be lovely. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The item was brought before 
the whole committee and was unanimously approved. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. And as expressed by a good many 
Members, is it not an iridescent dream to think that by 
appropriating two or three million dollars more we can wipe 
out this disease? It cannot be done in that way. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The distinguished ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee has expressed it 
accurately. If we would appropriate a billion dollars, we 
could not wipe it out in a year. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, one of the most valuable men in the House. 

Mr. WITHROW. Is it not a fact that if the money is not 
needed it will not be spent? ‘There have been these bal- 
ances every year, and the money has not been thrown away. 
There has been no charge that it has been. If it is not 
needed, it wili not be spent. Give us a chance. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It is, of course, a matter of 
common knowledge that as the end of the fiscal year ap- 
proaches, chiefs of bureaus begin to speed up expenditures 
in order to avoid surpluses which on July 1 revert to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. WITHROW. That has not been the case in this 
Department. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If so, it is an exception to the 
Tule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. All time has expired. Without objection, 
the amendment will be again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wrrnrow: Page 25, line 15, strike out 
“$1,603,000” and insert “$5,403,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri) there were—ayes 58, noes 25. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MEAT INSPECTION 

Meat inspection: For expenses in carrying out the provisions of 
the Meat Inspection Act of June 30, 1906 (21 U. S. C. 95), as 
amended by the act of March 4, 1907 (21 U, S. C. 71-94), as extended 
to equine meat by the act of July 24, 1919 (21 U. S. C. 96), and as 
authorized by section 2 (a) of the act of June 26, 1984 (31 U. S. C. 
725a), including the purchase of printed tags, labels, stamps, and 
certificates without regard to existing laws applicable to public 
printing, $5,400,000. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word and ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes 
out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I have already 
stated that I would object to any further request to speak out 
of order. We are very anxious to make progress with this bill 
today. Cannot the gentleman be satisfied with 5 minutes? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I think I should not be limited to 5 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri.. I shall not object, but I hope no 
one else will ask to proceed out of order. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a great 
deal of interest in this House concerning the primary election 
yesterday in Illinois. We are all interested in our colleague, 
Scorr W. Lucas, who is a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and who has been nominated by a majority of some 
forty or fifty thousand votes. Of course, we all love Mr. Igoe, 
who is also a former Member of the House, and with whom I 
had the pleasure of serving 4 years in the Illinois House. He 
is a great man, and would make a wonderful Senator, but the 
matter I want to call to the attention of the House this after- 
noon is the fact that our great Governor, Henry Horner, has 
just succeeded in overriding the Chicago machine, first in 
1936, renominating himself, and again in 1938 by renominat- 
ing his almost entire slate. He did not have an entire slate 
in Cook County. 

He used Judge Jarecki, county judge, as the spearhead, 
and Judge Jarecki was renominated, notwithstanding the 
Chicago machine tried to ditch him. That preserved the 
sanctity of the ballot box, and that is the issue on which 
the campaign in Cook County was fought. I know Henry 
Horner well, because I served under him as Governor for 
4 years, and in my opinion he is the greatest man in this 
country today. He should be President of these United 
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States. He came from Chicago down-State, without know- 
ing anything about agriculture, about cattle, and in 4 years 
he has become an authority on everything it takes to run 
a great State like Illinois. He has completely sold himself 
to the people down-State, until they all love him, and I know 
that he can sell himself to the people of this Nation, and I 
for one think there is no greater man in the country than 
Gov. Henry Horner. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Does the gentleman think he can sell 
himself to the New Deal? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Henry Horner is a man who stands on his 
own feet, and in my opinion he is the best administrator in 
this Nation. 

Mr. MICHENER. What I like about him is that he stands 
on his own feet, as the gentleman says. 

Mr. ARNOLD. You cannot take him off his feet. He 
has had plenty of background, and he will take care of 
himself. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Did I understand the gentleman 
that he should be President of the United States right now? 

Mr. ARNOLD. In 1940 he should be a candidate, and if 
he is a candidate there is no doubt in my mind that he 
will be elected. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is the gentleman nominating him for 
President at this time? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to see Mr. Horner nominated. I wish he could appear 
before the Members of this House, and if he could I know 
that he would drive his arrow into the heart of every Mem- 
ber and that the membership of the House would realize 
that Henry Horner is the greatest man in this country today. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Does the gentleman make any reser- 
vations in saying he is the greatest administrator in the 
country today, or does he make that statement without 
reservation? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Do not try to get me in a hole. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would say to the gentleman that, so 
far as we are concerned, we would be perfectly willing to 
take him on as President right now. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Iam just calling the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the availability of Henry Horner. He is 
young, perhaps 52 or 53 years of age; he is a hard worker; 
he works 16 hours a day as Governor of Illinois. He will work 
hard as President. He will not delegate his power, but he will 
do a great deal of the work himself. 

In my humble opinion, Henry Horner will be heard from 
in the next 2 years in a way that will surprise the Members 
of this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, Bureau of Dairy Industry, $711,194, of which amount not 
to exceed $338,470 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, a little later in the bill I shall offer an 
amendment to restore to the bill the Budget figures for the 
item of forest influences. This item appears in the middle 
of page 46. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We have not yet reached that 
point of the bill. Would the gentleman prefer to discuss it 
when we reach it? 

Mr. VOORHIS. I wanted to do that also, but I want to 
speak for this additional 5 minutes. I am not offering my 
amendment now, but there are a number of matters con- 
nected with it and I am afraid I cannot explain them in 
5 minutes. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gentleman is proceeding 

x 5 order, but he will be content with 5 minutes at this 
e 

Mr. VOORHIS. If the chairman of the subcommittee will 
not object to my having 5 minutes when I introduce the 
amendment, I would, of course. rather wait until then. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I shall not object, but I under- 
stand that the gentleman will not ask for more than 5 min- 
utes now. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, this item is important to many sections of 
the West for a variety of reasons. It is important to all of 
the United States, because it has to do with a study of the 
forest cover, of tree planting, of percolation of moisture into 
the soil, of run-off and erosion, and all those related matters. 
The obvious importance of this matter from the standpoint 
of flood control, for example, should be clear to anybody. I 
have figures here on the recent flood in California to show 
the amount of debris that was deposited in our flood-control 
reservoirs. I have a list of the reservoirs. The Dunsmuir 
Reservoir, for instance, with a capacity of 128,000 cubic yards, 
had 125,000 cubic yards of debris deposited in it. The reser- 
voir at Pickens, which has a capacity of 112,000 cubic yards, 
had 110,000 cubic yards of debris deposited in it. I could 
go down the line and give figures on other reservoirs. Let me, 
however, give you the figures on the Brand Reservoir where 
work has been done by the Forestry Department. This res- 
ervoir had a capacity of approximately 70,000 cubic yards but 
only 15,000 cubic yards of debris was deposited. 

If our flood-control work is to be any good, it is important 
that this upstream flood-control work be done. This item is 
asmallitem. My amendment will only call for $25,000, but it 
will be offered for the purpose of protecting a work already 
started to find the type of forest cover which is necessary in 
order to hold these soils and to prevent this very destructive 
erosion from taking place. If today or tomorrow another 
flood should come in our section of the country it would be 
utterly destructive not only to life and property but also to the 
existing flood-control works because of the fact that they 
have been filled with debris. As a matter of plain common 
sense in the long run, as well as for the protection of life and 
property in such regions, this item seems to me to be most 
important. All I shall ask is a restoration of the Budget fig- 
ures which was justified by the Department and which was 
recommended by the Budget. I should like to ask more than 
that in order that this plant which has cost a million dollars 
so far to construct in my own section and other plants of 
Similar character elsewhere in the country for the study of 
these forest influences might be operated in a really efficient 
and effective way. The San Dimas experiment is the one 
with which I am most familiar. 

It is located in the mountains of southern California. 
There has been expended already approximately $1,000,000 
for the construction and installation of equipment, includ- 
ing, for example, 9 dams, 17 stream-gaging stations, 400 rain 
gages. They have the finest lysimeter system in the coun- 
try to measure percolation and they have laboratories for 
studying the results. 

This is important not only to my particular section, as I 
have said, but to many other sections of our country. 
LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Dry-land agriculture: For the investigation and improvement of 
methods of crop production under subhumid, semiarid, or dry-land 
conditions, $211,828: Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for the establishment of any new field station. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fercuson: Page 35, line 6, strike out 
“$211,828” and insert “$226,828.” 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, this item was in the 
Budget. Last year the deficiency appropriation provided 
$80,000 for establishing a grass-breeding station in conjunc- 
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tion with a dry-land field station at Woodward, Okla. The 
land has been purchased and the work is under way. This 
is a station to experiment with the native grasses in the 
Great Plains area in order to determine how they may be 
used to resod the ground. This item was accepted last year 
after I talked to the President of the United States, in com- 
pany with Mr. Wilson, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

This item is to provide the necessary information to keep 
the soil from blowing away and resulting in restoring the 
ranges to their original productivity. That tremendous area 
in the Great Plains country has been terrifically depleted. 
The grass in many sections has been completely wiped out. 
The Soil Conservation Service estimates that 50,000,000 acres 
should be restored to grass, yet they have no real or ade- 
quate information on how to proceed in using the native 
grasses in this work. 

I read the following statement made to the Secretary of 
Agriculture by a committee from all the affected bureaus: 

1. The importance and necessity of extensive areas 
in solving the economic and social problems of the southern Great 
Plains, together with the lack of adequate information and mate- 
rials necessary to do this job effectively, justify a comprehensive 
grass research program in that area. 

The Government has already purchased 22,000,000 acres of 
marginal land and this bill provides additional funds for the 
purchase of marginal lands. Grass research is the only 
sensible approach to find out what we should do in restoring 
this land to its original productivity. 

This work has been started. It received the approval of 
the committee last year. This is not an additional appro- 
priation. If you will turn to page 17 of the committee report 
you will see where it has been described as a Budget in- 
crease. That indicates the importance of this work. The 
committee knew that this continuing appropriation to put 
the item into operation was coming up. Allow me to read 
from the testimony last year at the time this station was 
started: 

Mr. Wooprum. After this system is set up, according to the 
statement of the Budget Bureau, there will be an expenditure of 
approximately $30,000 annually? 

The members of the committee were cognizant of the 
fact it would take money to put these lands that were ac- 
quired last year into a position for use in developing these 
native grasses. They have had some success out there on 
very small plats of ground in developing types of native 
grasses that may be used for this purpose. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Does the bill contain any provision at all for 
continuing this work? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Absolutely no provision. I shall offer 
two amendments to provide the sum of $25,000, $15,000 to 
put the land just purchased in shape and furnish the mate- 
rials to get the land in position to develop these grasses in 
beds, and $10,000 for all forage crops and diseases. I have 
another amendment to offer which will make the total of 
$25,000 for this purpose. 

If you will look in the committee report, on pages 17 and 
18, you will find that the items were entirely eliminated. It 
is not at all a question of cutting them down. These par- 
ticular items referring to the development of native grasses, 
by which we may restore that land, have been entirely 
eliminated from the bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. FERGUSON]. 

Mr. Chairman, the development of grasses which will con- 
trol erosion, especially in the section to which the gentleman 
refers, is highly important, and with this in view, adequate 
provision was made for that purpose. The sum of $160,000 
has been included in this bill for the breeding of grasses and 
the culture and improvement of forage crops and diseases. 
The sum of $40,000 has been appropriated for the economic 
study of grasses. The sum of $225,000 has deen appropriated 


for this particular purpose, the study of erosion-resisting 
grasses. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Chairman, feeling that the 
item has been adequately cared for, we cannot recommend 
further appropriations for this work. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Can the gentleman tell us whether any of the 
various funds mentioned may be used for the specific purpose 
referred to by the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes. The $225,000 is for the 
specific purpose of work in erosion-resisting grasses. 

Mr. HOPE. Does the gentleman mean it may be used at 
the same point? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It can be allocated by the De- 
partment to such experimental stations as it prefers. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In the testimony given by Dr. McCall 
before the gentleman’s committee, this took place: 

Mr. Cannon. Under this item of forage crops and diseases you 
have an increase of $10,000 which goes back again to the station 
at Woodward, Okla., being spent in connection with the $15,000 in 
grazing investigations? 

That appears on page 329 of the hearings and these are 
the only two items that have anything to do with this grass- 
breeding work. There is no reference made to any other 
funds to be used for this purpose. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The sum of $225,000 has been 
provided for this specific purpose. When this matter was 
before the committee we asked Mr. Wilson who appeared 
for the Department as to the nature of the work they ex- 
pected to do. He said they had already made exhaustive 
researches in Asia in the hope of securing grasses which 
could be advantageously used in this country, and they 
seemed to have finally reached the conclusion that the situ- 
ation was best adapted to the use of native grasses, for ex- 
ample, buffalo grass, which is a native grass indigenous to 
that section of the country. With that in view, the commit- 
tee considered additional appropriations unnecessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri) there were—ayes 16, noes 24. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Forage crops and diseases: For the investigation and improve- 
ment of forage crops, including grasses, alfalfas, clovers, soybeans, 
lespedezas, vetches, cowpeas, field peas, and miscellaneous legumes; 
for the investigation of green-manure crops and cover crops; for 
investigations looking to the improvement of pastures; and for 
the investigation of forage-crop diseases and methods of control, 
$294,993. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fercuson: On page 35, line 18, 
strike out “$294,993” and insert “$304,993.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, it seems strange to me, 
when there is no place in the hearings that shows any other 
funds can be used for the development and breeding of 
native grasses, and I challenge the chairman of the sub- 
committee to show me any place in the bill where reference 
is made to the possibility of such funds being used, that this 
very body appropriated $80,000 last year to start this pro- 
gram, and now, because of an attempt to economize, proposes 
to strike out these two items of $25,000 that were to be used 
for this purpose. When the committee last year approved 
the $80,000 appropriation, I read you the testimony showing 
that the committee specifically inquired if additional funds 
were required for this purpose, and Mr. Jump, from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, stated it would require $30,000 an- 
nually for this purpose. You turned down the proposition of 
$15,000 for making the land suitable to plant grass. The 
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other provision is for $10,000 for forage crops, and this sum 
is to be used for the same purpose in conjunction with the 
dry-land station at Woodward. If I thought there were any 
funds available for this, I certainly would not insist on these 
amendments, but I know from reading the testimony there is 
no other source for these funds. 

This is what Mr. Jump said last year when appearing be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations, when the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] was present: 

I think I should make clear the statement about the $30,000 
that Mr. Wooprum mentioned, and which presumably will come 
before Mr. Cannon’s subcommittee next year. That will be for 
the necessary men to do this experimental work. We are simply 
trying to save a year by getting the dam constructed and the 
reservoir started now. 

That was last spring, when they were appropriating $30,- 
000 for this experiment station. The committee was notified 
at the same time there would have to be additional funds 
to carry on this work. Is the Congress, which is spending 
millions of dollars in combatting dust storms with physical 
means, such as making terraces, contour listing, and in other 
ways, going to turn down a $10,000 item that will be the 
means of furnishing the only practical information on how to 
use native grasses in this work? That is what they are doing 
now. They have several species of buffalo grass they are 
breeding in an attempt to get one kind of buffalo grass in 
which the seed will stand erect. If we can get that we can 
gather buffalo grass seed and reseed it. They have found 
that by various and sundry methods, planting with nurse 
crops or in weeds at certain times of the year, grama grass 
can be planted on these denuded areas. If we do not restore 
the grass by some artificial method of regrassing, these lands 
are just a menace to the surrounding country. I am not 
talking about the country immediately adjacent to Okla- 
homa, because everyone from that western country knows 
the condition of the range from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is the greatest problem we have to face. We 
spend millions of dollars on corn breeding and millions on 
cotton breeding, but we do not provide in any place in this 
bill one single dime for breeding native grasses, the plant 
that naturally belongs to the plains and must be restored if 
that land is to produce anything. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. If the gentleman will yield, is it not 
true that all of our experiment stations in the West are do- 
ing this same thing, practically? 

Mr. FERGUSON. This is the first attempt that has been 
made, except at Mandan, 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has been discussing one of the vital prob- 
lems in the conservation of our agricultural resources, but 
the amendment just rejected and the pending amendment 
relate to the same project. The committee considered them 
together since they relate to the same subject matter, and 
in disallowing one, disallowed the other, because elsewhere 
in the bill ample provision is made for the purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Fercuson) there were—ayes 15, noes 16. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Private forestry cooperation: For cooperation with and advice 
to timberland owners and associations, wood-using industries or 
other appropriate agencies in the application of forest management 
principles to private forest lands, so as to attain sustained yield 

ment, the conservation of the timber resource, the produc- 
tivity of forest lands, and the stabilization of employment and eco- 
nomic continuance of forest industries, $200,000. 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULMER: On page 45, after line 2, 
insert: 


“Cooperation with States in national program of forest-land 
management: To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out 
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the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to authorize cooperation 
with the several States for the purpose of stimulating the acquisi- 
tion, development, and proper administration and management of 
State forests and coordinating Federal and State activities in carry- 
ing out a national program of forest-land ement, and for 
other purposes,’ approved August 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 963), $2,000,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the purpose for 
which this amendment is offered is commendable, but in 
making these appropriations we have to consider the whole 
picture rather than any item. We have just so much money 
to spend, and unfortunately we cannot include every meri- 
torious item that could be advantageously included if funds 
were available. We have to cut the coat out of the cloth 
we have, and after considering the various propositions pre- 
sented, the committee thought that for the present at least 
25 4 be better to defer this appropriation to a later 

e. 


We trust that the amendment will not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Forest influences: For investigations and experiments at forest 
experiment stations or elsewhere for determining and demonstrat- 
ing the infiuence of natural vegetative cover characteristic of 
forest, range, or other wild land on water conservation, flood con- 
trol, stream-flow regulation, erosion, climate, and maintenance of 
soil productivity, and for developing preventive and control meas- 
ures therefor, $114,152. 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Voornts: Page 46, in line 12, strike 
out “$114,152” and insert “$139,152.” 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, this is the amendment 
about which I spoke a few moments ago. 

In order to give the Committee some idea of the kind of 
work that is done under this appropriation I want to read 
three paragraphs from the hearings in a statement I pre- 
sented after some careful study of the situation: 


1. FLOOD AND RUN-OFF 


Operation and maintenance of weirs to measure storm-water 
flow and surface run-off; of gages to determine amount, charac- 
teristics, and intensity of precipitation; of instruments to deter- 
mine absorption, percolation, and seepage; also compilation and 
analysis of records. 

Status of installations: Twenty-three V-notch and Venturi weirs 
and stream gages in operation with synchronized controls and with 
distance impulse transmitters with interconnecting circuits com- 
plete; concrete and masonry flood-control dams and channel pay- 
ing, 85 percent constructed; conduits and aqueducts in place; 
diversion ditches and storm-water bypasses, 90 percent complete; 
approximately 100 surface run-off plots established in place and 
equipped with flow-meters and percolation and seepage tubes; 400 
standard gages installed; 20 recording precipitation intensity meters 
in operation; 8 complete meteorological and microclimatic stations 
in operation; power plant in operation; topographic, edaphic, and 
cover-type surveys complete; watershed compartments and inter- 
drainage lines established; 30 miles of roads; 100 miles of trails; 
40 miles of firebreaks; 20 field shelters; 30 buildings, including 

ging houses; 60 miles of telephone lines; 3 special lookouts; 

umes completed. 
2. SOIL FIXATION AND CONTROL 


Operation and maintenance of catchment basins and small res- 
ervoirs to determine amount and character of silt and other debris 
carried by storm water; of instruments to determine quality of 
water in streams; and to determine method of fixing surface soil 
in place of following fire or other disturbance or exposure. 

Status of installations: Fifteen catchment basins and small res- 
ervoirs, complete with sampling apparatus; reservoir cleaning and 
desilting devices installed; contour gunnite works and fixation 
pegs and markers in place; 50 slope plots entirely equipped with 
silt and debris samplers; fencing and wattlework, 80 percent com- 
plete; drainage, masonry, and other engineering phases entirely 
finished; control measures in place along approximately 50 miles 
of slopes, adjacent to roadways, etc.; stabilization works installed 
in burned watersheds and barrancas, outflow plains and washes, 
road banks, clenegas, etc. 

3. WATER LOSS BY VEGETATION 


Operation and maintenance of devices and instruments (lysim- 
eters or soil boxes) to measure and record time, rate, and total 
water losses through evaporation or transpiration by native forest 
and chaparral species; maintenance of continuing records; com- 
pilation and analysis of data. 


These are the main things that are done under this ap- 
propriation, included by the committee as an item of only 
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$114,152, with an amount recommended by the Budget of 
$139,152. 

This work is fundamental to the work of reforestation, 
and it is fundamental to the work of upstream flood control. 

Let me read you again from the hearings a portion of the 
statement on the particular experimental forest in my own 
district, which, however, is only typical of work done else- 
where: 

All of this money has been spent in accordance with a carefully 
worked out plan, first developed about 15 years ago. Since then 
the plan has been subjected to detailed scrutiny by many engi- 
neers, geologists, foresters, hydrologists, soils men, and others to 
make sure that each step proposed in the program was sound and 
necessary. The result is a physical plant unequaled in daring and 
conception in the world, carefully designed and tested at every 
turn. 


My appeal to the Committee is not to cut the heart out 
of this work. I could defend, with perfectly good argument, 
an increase over the Budget in this appropriation. I ap- 
peared before the committee for that purpose, and I am 
frankly shocked and surprised that the committee even cut 
under the Budget figure. I am, therefore, asking in this 
amendment merely a restoration of the Budget amount. 

There are, as you know, serious problems in many parts 
of our country, not only from the standpoint of flood pro- 
tection but also of water conservation. If the type of forest 
cover can be determined which will be effective at one and 
the same time in preventing erosion, in holding soils on 
mountain sides, and likewise in permitting maximum amount 
of seepage for the purpose of preservation of water, we would 
obviously have spent money very wisely. 

Let me remind the Committee again that this only en- 
tails a matter of $25,000, and it restores the Budget figure 
established by the Department which the committee saw 
fit to cut by $25,000. I ask for the adoption of the amend- 
ment and the restoration of the Budget figure. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. I hope the amendment will not pre- 
vail, for $114,000 is appropriated for these things besides 
the regular establishment of the Forest Service. We have an 
appropriation in the Department of the Interior appropria- 
tion bill for water gaging, and the Interior Department is 
doing a lot of this work. The gentleman hints that that is 
not being done any place else. 

Mr. VOORHIS. There is no money in the Interior ap- 
propriation bill for this particular work being done in these 
experimental forests. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. The gentleman spoke of water gag- 
ing. I remember distinctly there is something for water 
gaging; and all this is fantastic to a large degree. Forest 
influences! As if we had to go outside of the regular Forest 
Service, beyond the ordinary activities they are carrying on, 
to get something for forest influences. It is as high as the 
sky. You could appropriate money to the extent of many 
millions for all of these fantastic ideas. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Has the gentleman ever been 
out to watch the experiments going on under this item, 
actually at work in the forest? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Oh, I have been up and down a lot 
of creeks. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. There is not an item in the bill 
so conducive to the preservation of the western forests as 
this item. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. There is nothing more fantastic. 
Forest influences! It is like chemistry, with the combina- 
tions and compounds that you can make out of it. 

Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Does not the gentleman 
think that the duplications he just spoke of are sufficient 
reasons for the passage of the reorganization bill? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. VOORHIS. I would like to read the definition of this 
work: 

It has to do with natural products, forest, chaparral, or range, 
on water, soil, and climate. 


It is not outside the forest item. 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. It is all in the Forest Service, and 
hundreds of men in the Forest Service are doing this work 
on the side. 

Mr, VOORHIS. But they cannot do it without money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Voornis) there were—ayes 15, noes 23. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS 


For the acquisition of forest lands under the provisions of the 
act approved March 1, 1911, as amended (16 U. S. C. 513-519, 521), 
including the transfer to the office of the Solicitor of such funds 
for the employment by that office of persons and means in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere as may be necessary in con- 
nection with the acquisition of such lands, $2,000,000: Provided, 
That not to exceed $75,000 of the sum appropriated in this para- 
graph may be expended for departmental personal services in the 
District of Columbia: Provided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used to acquire any of the following-described 
lands in the State of Nevada: Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 10 to 15, inclusive, 
south half northeast quarter, west half, and southeast quarter 
section 16, east half section 18, east half northeast quarter, north 
half northwest quarter, and southwest quarter northwest quarter 
section 21, sections 22 and 23, north half, north half southwest 
quarter, and northeast quarter southeast quarter section 24, sec- 
tions 26 and 28, township 18 north, range 18 east; sections 20, 22, 
24, 25, 27, 28, and 32, township 19 north, range 18 east; sections 
7, 8, 18, 19, 30, and 31, township 20 north, range 18 east; sections 
1, 11, 13, and 15, township 17 north, range 19 east; sections 4 to 10, 
inclusive, and 14 to 19, inclusive, north half northwest quarter 
section 20, sections 21 to 26, inclusive, east half section 34 and all 
section 35, township 18 north, range 19 east; section 32, township 
19 north, range 19 east; and section 31, township 18 north, range 
20 east, Mount Diablo meridian. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: Page 49, line 2, strike out 
“$2,000,000” and insert “$1,000,000.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, already there has been ex- 
pended under this title about $60,000,000, and about 15,000,- 
000 acres of land have been acquired for this purpose. The 
Budget estimate was $1,000,000. My amendment proposes to 
reduce the committee increase of $2,000,000 down to $1,000,- 
000, so that it will be just what the Budget recommended. 
It seems to me that we must hold things in line where there 
is no justification shown. Under this situation we are acquir- 
ing more land than the Forest Service can efficiently take 
care of, and I hope that this amendment will be adopted, and 
that we will reduce this figure from $2,000,000 to $1,000,000. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, Members of the House who 
will examine the hearings will find that the Chief of the 
Forest Service, Mr. Silcox, testified that he needs and asked 
for $10,000,000 for this purpose, but was cut down by the 
Budget to $1,000,000, which is $2,000,000 under the amount 
available for the present fiscal year. He said that of this 
amount of $1,000,000 estimated for by the Budget, half, ap- 
proximately, would be needed to complete the program of 
purchases already under way for the present fiscal year, and 
that only about half a million dollars would be available for 
the next fiscal year of this Budget estimate, if approved by 
Congress, for the purchase of additional land. He further 
testified that his organization has a personnel devoted to the 
purpose of acquiring or performing duties necessary in con- 
nection with the acquisition of forest lands, and that it ought 
to have some regular annual program, and that it would be 
impossible without great difficulty to increase or decrease the 
personnel in accordance with drastic changes if made from 
year to year in the amount of funds available for this pur- 
pose. The necessity for trained persons for this work and 
for maintaining a constant and regular program for their 
employment is apparent. 

The necessity for acquiring additional lands for the pur- 
poses of conservation, flood control, and related objectives is 
stressed by Mr. Silcox in his evidence. 

We have not increased the appropriation for the acquisi- 
tion of lands by the Government for forest purposes, and I 
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will tell you why: There has been a reduction in the amount 
of money allocated by the Budget to the purchase of sub- 
marginal lands of $7,500,000. According to evidence before 
our committee, there has been recently turned over to the 
Forest Service a large acreage of submarginal lands acquired 
by the Government. We thought that if these lands are to be 
acquired and are to be turned over to the Forest Service, 
that the proper agency for acquisition is the Forest Service. 
It has a trained personnel which it has set up for that pur- 
pose; so, we transferred from the submarginal land estimate 
$1,000,000 to this item for the acquisition of forest lands. 
We have not, as I have said, increased the Budget; on the 
contrary, the general result is to bring about a diminution in 
the amount of funds approved for the acquisition of lands 
by the Budget itself; and it occurs to me that there is no 
good reason for any reduction in the amount provided in the 
bill, but that, on the contrary, an increase to the amount 
available for the present fiscal year of $3,000,000 would have 
been amply justified. 

I do not think I care to add anything further with regard 
to this matter. Certainly the committee investigated it 
thoroughly, and the committee as a whole is in accord with 
the views which I have expressed. 

I hope the Committee of the Whole will not consider favor- 
ably the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Industrial utilization of farm products and byproducts: For the 
investigation, development, experimental demonstration and appli- 
cation of methods for the industrial utilization of agricultural 
products, waste, and byproducts, and products made therefrom, 
except as otherwise provided for in this act, by the application 
of chemical, physical, and technological methods, including the 
changes produced by micro-organisms such as yeasts, bacteria, 
molds, and fungi; the utilization for color, medicinal, and tech- 
nical p of substances grown or produced in the United 
States, $236,200. 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PETERSON of Florida; Page 52, line 
33, strike out $236,200” and insert “$246,200.” 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, the purpose 
of this amendment is to add $10,000 for the citrus byproducts 
laboratory at Winter Haven. This particular laboratory was 
given to the United States Government, both the lands and 
the buildings, by the industry. It was tendered to the United 
States Government. The Government wanted additional 
land. Additional funds were secured, the land was pur- 
chased and given to the Government. 

This fund is for the purpose of hiring an additional labora- 
tory assistant and for equipment in the laboratory. 

This laboratory is used for the development of byproducts 
of citrus fruit. At the present time there comes into this 
country from foreign sources a great portion of the citric 
acid used in this country. There likewise comes into this 
country oil of orange. This particular laboratory with its 
limitations in the past has developed processes which resulted 
in the successful canning of grapefruit. We have not as 
yet perfected as we would like to perfect a better process for 
the canning of orange juice. Canned orange juice does not 
have the flavor it should have to preserve all the natural 
taste. This laboratory is carrying on various experiments. 
It may be of some interest, too, to know that there is com- 
ing into this country from Japan canned mandarins and 
tangerines. They have perfected canning processes there. 
Our country used more than 100,000 cases last year from 
Japan; and the British Isles and this country more than 
three-quarters of a million cases. Juices, preserves, oils, 
feeds, and many uses for citrus can be developed by proper 
research. 

The work done by this laboratory through the availability 
of a slightly increased appropriation may develop processes 
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that will mean the difference between profit and loss to a 
great industry, these benefits extending over many years. 

At the present time we are not able to get freight charges 
in some instances. Packing houses are closed. If we could 
find methods to use the low-grade fruit for the manufacture 
of byproducts we would not have to put the low-grade fruit 
on the market in competition with our high-grade fruit. 
Thus far we have given the Government the laboratory and 
the land on which it stands and have secured extra land and 
given this to the Government also. It is a small item, but 
the development of one single process might mean much more 
than this appropriation to the industry. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I join my colleague from Florida in 
requesting that this appropriation be made; or,.rather, that 
the sum be increased. While this money would be spent in 
the laboratory at Winter Haven, Fla., the results would be of 
benefit to the entire citrus-fruit industry not only of our 
State but of the entire country. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Yes; as my colleague from 
Florida has so eminently observed, it will help the citrus- 
fruit industry of the entire Nation. 

I sincerely trust the amendment will be agreed to; I hope 
it will be acted on favorably. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

5 PETERSON of Florida. I yield to the gentleman from 
orida. 

Mr. GREEN. May I say to the gentleman that the citrus 
growers in my district, which are not as many as in the 
gentleman’s district, are keenly interested in this matter. 
They feel that unless the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman is accepted, the services of this laboratory and the 
entire industry will suffer. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman speaks for a great industry. 
It is an industry with which the Government of the United 
States has been cooperating generously for several years. 
The appearance in every food store in the Nation today of 
vast quantities of citrus byproducts shows how effectively 
that support is operating. 

Mr. Chairman, this year we increased the Budget estimate 
for this item over $50,000, $25,000 of which was appropriated 
for the purpose of experiments and research in citrus by- 
products, the very purpose for which the gentleman proposes 
the pending amendment. 

We have not only allowed the amount heretofore pro- 
vided, which has been productive of such satisfactory re- 
sults, but, in addition, we have gone beyond the Budget and 
allowed $25,000 more. I am certain the gentleman will agree 
we have been more than generous. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arizona. 

Mr, MURDOCK of Arizona. In certain citrus-growing 
regions of our country a great deal of the crop remains on 
the trees this year on account of lack of market. I received 
some grapefruit from my own district, and I understand 
that because of price and lack of market now a good deal 
of the grapefruit is not harvested. If there was developed 
the canning processes for which the amendment is intended, 
it would greatly obviate the difficulty in marketing oranges 
and grapefruit. 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. What the gentleman says of 
grapefruit and oranges is true of all other fruits in the United 
States. In Missouri, for example, where we grow the finest 
apples in the world, last season No. 1 apples remained on the 
trees and dropped to the ground through lack of markets, 
That situation obtains throughout the country, 
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Because of our partiality for the citrus industry, we have 
gone beyond the Budget and have done the very unusual 
thing of allowing $25,000 above Budget estimates for this 


purpose, 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if the gentleman has heard of the 
State of Washington when he speaks of apples. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The State of Washington is the 
only State to which the State of Missouri yields in the pro- 
duction of quality apples. 

Mr. PIERCE. The gentleman has forgotten Oregon. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I shall be glad to include the 
gentleman’s State, if he will permit Missouri to rank third. 

Mr. HAINES. May I say that within a stone’s throw of the 
Capitol, in nearby Pennsylvania, you will find the finest 
apples grown anywhere in the world. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I must confess I had over- 
looked Pennsylvania. Her York Imperials are second to 
none. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. The $25,000 to which the 
gentleman referred goes to the Texas laboratory. None of 
it goes to Florida. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We have given Florida prece- 
dence. She has enjoyed Federal cooperation for a number 
of years, and the bill provides for Florida the same amount 
we gave last year. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. But you gave us no additional 
amount for this year. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Florida continues to be the 
most-favored State in the Union in Federal appropriations 
for research in citrus byproducts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. PETERSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. PETERSON of Florida) there were—ayes 26, noes 24. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Can- 
won of Missouri and Mr. Peterson of Florida to act as 
tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
there were—ayes 24, noes 32. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Japanese beetle control; For the control and prevention of 
spread of the Japanese beetle, $369,000. i 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on the 23d of April 1937, when this bill 
was under consideration, I rose to discuss the Japanese 
beetle which was coming into southeastern Pennsylvania 
from New Jersey, across the Delaware River. In discussing 
the matter with the distinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations having charge of the Department 
of Agriculture appropriation bill today, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] made mention of the fact that the 
value of birds for the destruction of this pest was not gen- 
erally known. There was no testimony given before the 
committee, and at his suggestion I rise to repeat the value 
of certain insectivorous birds for the destruction and eradi- 
cation of this pest in an area that is so terribly infested. 

Since 1937, when I discussed this matter, it has been my 
privilege to address a farmers’ picnic, and at that particular 
picnic a gentleman told me that on one Sunday morning 
he was aroused early from his slumber because he heard a 
commotion outside his window. He sat at the window and 
observed an English sparrow, a cock sparrow, the lowly, 
despised, maligned, and outlawed sparrow, working in his 
mulberry tree and going down to his concrete sidewalk and 
doing something. He observed the sparrow make a number 
of trips from the top of the tree to the concrete sidewalk. 
There he was destroying Japanese beetles and consuming 
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a certain part of the body. When the man went down to 
the sidewalk he discovered the sparrow had breakfasted on 
13 Japanese beetles, their carcasses remaining there. 

I wish to say something in regard to the starling. The 
starling has been much maligned and considered a bird that 
is a nuisance, but at that same picnic another farmer told me 
that on his farm in southeastern Pennsylvania he had a 
13-acre field of corn, and in that particular field the Japanese 
beetles came in swarms and infested the ears of corn, feeding 
on the silk. When the silk is destroyed and the pollen falls 
from the tassel to fertilize the ear, the result is an empty cob 
without a kernel. The Japanese bettle carries on that type 
of ravages on a crop. Two days after the Japanese beetles 
attacked his corn a great flock of starlings came in and 
cleaned the entire cornfield of all the Japanese beetles that 
were there. 

I recall that when I discussed this matter a year ago I 
made mention of the fact that fhe record showed that vivi- 
section, which was incorrect, as it should be dissection, of 
these insectivorous birds at the New Jersey Agricultural Col- 
lege disclosed that the average starling had consumed 29 
Japanese beetles and that the quail ranked next to the 
starling with 19, while the robin dropped to an average of 
9 and the lark 7. 

I do not believe I have anything further to say on this, but 
if my colleagues care to ask me any questions on the subject 
I shall be pleased to yield. 

The gentleman from Missouri having mentioned that he 
felt this should become a part of the Recorp, I may further 
call to the attention of the membership of the Committee 
that the Department of Agriculture has certain bulletins. 
Some Members approached me a year ago and said the 
Japanese beetles did not attack corn, but there are bulletins 
showing just how they attack an ear of corn, and I have 
seen them myself. 

Another bulletin refers to the usefulness of birds on a 
farm. This bulletin should be of some benefit. 

It is for the purpose of getting this information in the 
Record so the Department of Agriculture may have an op- 
portunity to insert it in such bulletins, and so it may again be 
placed before you, that I have arisen. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: On page 55, line 14, strike 
out “$369,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$500,000.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has 
just spoken has presented the case regarding the ravages of 
the Japanese beetle on corn much better than I can do. 
May I point out to the members of the Committee, however, 
that in a great many places in this particular section, that 
is, on the eastern seaboard, the farmers are on a two-crop 
basis, wheat and corn. If their corn is destroyed, a large 
part of their income is taken away from them. 

As the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moser] has 
pointed out, the Japanese beetle eats away the tassel of the 
corn and this destroys the kernel. Therefore, if the Japa- 
nese beetle so destroys the corn, it takes away a large part 
of the income of the farmers in various sections on the 
northeastern seaboard. Right in our neighborhood, in the 
State of Maryland, the ravages of the Japanese beetles are 
terrific. Up in the neighborhood of Elkton last year, in 
various places there, almost the total corn crop, or a large 
part of it, anyway, was wiped out by the Japanese beetle. 

The amount of $369,000 is but a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the amount needed to help really eradicate the 
Japanese beetle in one State, much less in the entire United 
States. 

May I point out to my southern friends—and I am not 
vouching for this—that in the areas infested by the Japa- 
nese beetles now, that is, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Maryland, the farmers are saying that there is a sort of 
migration southward of the Japanese beetle, and that it is 
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only a matter of time until the whole eastern seaboard will 
be overrun by the Japanese beetle, which not only attacks 
the corn crops, as pointed out, but also ruins fruit as well. 

I hope the Committee will be willing to accept the amend- 
ment increasing the amount available to eradicate the Japa- 
nese beetle to $500,000, because this amount is little enough 
at best. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it would not make any difference if you 
wrote $500,000 into this bill or $5,000,000, because you are 
still not going to exterminate the Japanese beetle. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; just wait a minute. 

If you want to find out what Dr. Strong, the head of this 
Department, thinks about it, look on page 573 of the hear- 
ings. He there states that there will be a normal and nat- 
ural spread of the Japanese beetle in spite of anything the 
Department can do. You must distinguish between a con- 
trol function and an extermination function. This is an 
appropriation of $369,000 for Japanese beetle control, for 
quarantine, for preventing the spread, if you please, of the 
Japanese beetle, and for setting up these quarantine sta- 
tions on the highways in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
some of the other Central Western States. 

As I say, you could spend an unlimited amount of money 
but you are not going to eradicate the Japanese beetle. 
The best we can hope for is to control its spread somewhat, 
and $369,000 will do the job. So you would be frittering 
away money and giving this Department money to spend on 
personnel and otherwise that they could not spend effec- 
tively, which would make it just a waste of money. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I cannot understand the gentleman say- 
ing that more money cannot be effectively used. In one 
breath he says that this is a drop in the bucket and in the 
next breath he says that more cannot be spent effectively. 
The gentleman must admit that $2 spent for eradication 
would be better than $1. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Two dollars spent for eradication, as the 
gentleman suggests, would get no better results than we 
are getting now. This is the testimony of the man who has 
been looking after the control of the Japanese bettle, not 
for 1 year, not for 5 years, but for 20 years, and we still have 
the Japanese beetle. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Then on that basis we had better not 
appropriate anything at all. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, no. We have to go in for control 
work, but there is such a thing as wasting money on control 
where you do not get a dollar’s worth of value for the dollar 
that you spend. Would you not rather take the word of 
Dr. Strong, who has been working on this matter for a score 
of years and who indicates that $369,000 is ample to take 
care of these control measures? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman tell us whether the 
gentleman he has just mentioned will come before us and 
state he thinks $369,000 is all that is necessary? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Did you ever hear any money spender in 
the Government say, no matter what amount of money he 
gets, that it is enough? He would probably come here and 
Say we could use a million dollars or two or three million 
dollars, Certainly, there is no end to the amount you could 
use, if you are going to make a meticulous application of a 
lot of silly ideas to this problem, but so far as we know 
now, we know enough about the Japanese beetle to know 
that this amount is effectively sufficient for the purpose, and 
I ask the Committee to vote down the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Connecticut, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Dutch elm disease eradication: For determining and applying 


methods of eradication, control, and prevention of spread of the 
disease of elm trees known as “Dutch elm disease“, 8303, 489: 
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Provided, That, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
no expenditures from this appropriation shall be made for these 
purposes until a sum or sums at least equal to such expenditures 
shall haye been appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by State, 
county, or local authorities, or by individuals, or organizations 
concerned: Provided further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to pay the cost or value of trees or other property 
injured or destroyed. 

Mr. EATON and Mr. PHILLIPS rose. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Eaton: On page 58, line 12, strike 
out “$303,489” and insert in lieu thereof the amount of $1,000,000. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph, and I was on my feet, I may say, 
asking for recognition before the gentleman from New 
Jersey was recognized. 

I make a point of order on the wording on page 58, from 
5 00 12 to 20, inclusive, as legislation on an appropriation 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman’s point of order comes too late. The 
gentleman from New Jersey has already offered an amend- 
ment which has been read. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I was on my feet asking 
for recognition as soon as the Clerk had finished reading 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman was on his feet seeking 
recognition, and the Chair so holds. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, let me state to 
the gentleman that the whole item is subject to a point of 
order, and if the gentleman insists on his point of order, 
I shall have to eliminate the whole matter. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. An amendment can be offered supplying 
the item. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. There is no authorization for 
it, and such an amendment would not be in order. If the 
gentleman wants to accept the paragraph, all right. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I reserve a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I make this motion in behalf 
of the elm trees of our country. We haye about 18,000,000,000 
board-feet of elm lumber in our forests. We have about 
25,000,000 of these magnificent shade trees scattered over the 
Nation with glorious, aesthetic, historic, and sentimental 
values attached to them. 

When the World War was on there appeared in Holland or 
Belgium a strange new disease that attacked elm trees like a 
blood infection attacks human beings, and when the smoke 
of battle cleared away the elm trees in the countries border- 
ing on the North Sea were destroyed. It is believed that had 
these countries been free to grapple with the disease in its 
early stages their elms could have been saved. 

About 8 years ago there appeared in this country this elm- 
tree disease, which affects the sap-bearing fiber of the tree 
immediately under the bark and destroys it. It is an infec- 
tion that is deadly poison to the life of the tree. Four years 
ago we began to grapple with this disease, which centers in 
this country around the city of New York for about 7,500 
square miles, in the States of New York, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey. During the past 4 years we have spent around 
$12,000,000. Part of that has been appropriated here through 
the regular channels—the States have contributed their 
share—and the rest has been provided through the W. P. A. 
I am happy to say that we have overtaken this disease in a 
marked degree in the State of New York. We have made 
strong progress in Connecticut, and we have materially re- 
duced the number of infected trees in the area in New Jersey. 
If we are going to save the elm trees of this Nation, we must 
not diminish our efforts at this time. Unless this disease is 
checked in this local area it will not long remain confined to 
the eastern seaboard. Elms adorn most of our States. 
Around Minneapolis they have hundreds of thousands of 
these trees, and in Missouri, the home of our distinguished 
Chairman, he has elm trees on his farm that he worships 
with more complete abandon, if possible, than he did those 
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black cattle that had Bang’s disease. So today I am asking 
that we really grapple with this thing and confine it to the 
present infected area. 

Last year we reduced the number of infected trees at 
least 20 percent, and if we have 5 years more at $3,000,000 
a year, under the efficient management of our Agricultural 
Department and the State departments of agriculture, we 
can wipe out this deadly disease which now menaces the 
entire elm trees of this Nation. 

I ask as a matter of economy, as a matter of sentiment, 
that you give us a million dollars to be put into the hands 
of the experts in the Department of Agriculture. Then, in 
addition, we can take from the W. P. A. the necessary men 
and give them work in the wintertime. But we have to have 
trained men to scout, examine these trees, and diagnose the 
disease. We have already cut down hundreds of thousands 
of small trees that are commercially valueless, in the swamps 
and pastures, and we have destroyed about 28,000 of these 
magnificent elm trees which were infected. Last year, as 
I said, the number of infected trees was reduced by 20 per- 
cent over the year before. Give us 5 years with $3,000,000 
a year and trained management and trained men to handle 
the field work, and I am confident that we will save this 
calamity from affecting our Nation. I sincerely hope the 
committee will give us this million dollars rather than cut 
$157,000 from what we had last year, as the bill in its pres- 
ent form provides, 

Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in favor of the amend- 
ment. The principal source of infection is around New 
York State and New Jersey. Wonderful work has been done 
in the last 4 years in eliminating the disease, and it has been 
pushed further and further away from the original source 
of infection, so that there is a twilight zone where it has 
nearly disappeared. Beyond that is an area of about 50 
miles, which is a defense area for other parts of the country. 
There are small spots of infection throughout the country, 
but they could be easily taken care of if those in the most 
seriously affected area are taken care of. I think all Mem- 
bers of the House must have had the fun when young of 
going out and gathering chestnuts. 

No child in the next 50 years will have that fun because the 
chestnut trees were all destroyed. I suppose the grandchil- 
dren and the great grandchildren of some of us here will rep- 
resent their districts in Congress. Just imagine what Wash- 
ington will be to the future legislators if the beautiful elms 
in this city have disappeared. I hope very much that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Eaton] will be agreed to. It helps the W. P. A. also, and it 
is yery, very much needed. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlewoman from 
New York yield? 

Mrs. O’DAY. Les. 

Mr. EATON. Ido not know whether the gentlewoman has 
called attention to the fact that this is a blood disease of the 
tree. It is carried by a beetle that infects the bark of the 
tree and carries this infection, just the same as if introduced 
into the blood stream.of a human being. It must be met by 
eradicating all infected trees, and then we have no chance 
for the beetle to carry the disease. 

Mrs. O’DAY. And the fact that it is not carried by the 
winds makes it much easier for us to combat it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order and ask recognition. I rise at this time strongly to 
reinforce, if I can, the remarks of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eaton] and the gentlewoman from New York 
[Mrs. O'Day]. The Dutch elm disease began to take such a 
foothold in Connecticut that over a vast area it looked as if 
every elm tree we had there would die. The disease spread 
so that it became a threat to other States. The appropria- 
tion for the eradication of the Dutch elm disease has done 
such fine work that much can be said in favor of it in Con- 
necticut. I think more money should be allowed. 

I refer to the language in the bill: 


Provided, That in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
mo expenditure from this appropriation shall be made for these 
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purposes until a sum or sums at least equal to such expenditures 
shall have been appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by State, 
county, or local authorities, or by individuals, or organizations 
concerned. 

I do not know anywhere else in the bill providing for the 
eradication of pests where that proposition applies. The 
local community should not have to supply funds dollar for 
dollar. I do not think it is fair to our section to ask us 
to do that, inasmuch as concerning item after item in this 
bill this proposition of local contribution of funds is not made 
to apply. In an endeavor to point that out I raised the 
point of order. I respectfully call the attention of Members 
to this proposition—that we must match dollar for dollar the 
funds granted by the Federal Government. I hope that in 
conference this will be stricken out, if it can under the rules. 

Referring again to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, I hope it will be passed, because we 
very much need this money, and if the wording to which I 
have objected is kept in this bill you can be assured that 
the money will not be wasted because it calls upon us to 
match dollar for dollar Federal contributions. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, I yield. 

Mr. LEAVY. The people in his territory, I assume, coop- 
erate willingly with the Government officers and agents in 
this work? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes; they do cooperate; and may I say 
that in quite a number of cases people have been called upon 
to sacrifice valuable shade trees which they thought had not 
been touched by the blight, but they did it for the good of 
everybody. 

Mr. LEAVY. I refer the gentleman to the language of the 
bill in the provision preceding that relating to Dutch elm 
disease. It deals with blister-rust control which affects the 
territory I represent considerably. The gentleman will note 
in that item a provision for matching which is almost identi- 
cal word for word with the provision in reference to the 
Dutch elm item. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. And I am as much against it for the 
gentleman’s district as I am against it in our section. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. EATON. The principle involved is simply this: If it 
is a local matter, it ought to be handled entirely by the local 
agencies; but if it is a national matter, as it is, it ought 
to be handled by the National Government. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is absolutely right; it is 
a national matter, because the Dutch elm disease is a national 
menace to our trees. It should not therefore be handled as 
a local matter at all. I hope the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey will be adopted. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
opens a question of general interest. It is a matter of deep 
concern, and as the gentleman has said, a matter of national 
concern, The committee approached the problem in a serious 
mood and sympathetic frame of mind; but, Mr. Chairman, 
we have now had some experience on which to base our 
approach to the problem. For 3 years we have been cooperat- 
ing. In these years we have appropriated in round numbers 
an average of something like $1,000,000 a year; yet, Mr. Chair- 
man, in all of this time, with all of this expenditure of money 
and all of this deep concern, both local and national, they 
never yet have cured a single tree. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. EATON. That is a fact, because the trees are in- 
curable once they are infected. The effect is the same as 
though a person had his blood poisoned. The only way to 
get rid of the disease is to destroy the infection permanently 
so that it will not spread. We cannot cure it; it is incurable 
except by the destruction of the tree. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The remarks made by my colleague from 
New Jersey are absolutely accurate; you cannot cure it. The 
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only thing to do is to cut down the tree and burn every bit 
of it. That is why we need plenty of money to eradicate 
this thing. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, that is the very 
thing I was about to say. The gentleman has anticipated me. 
The disease is incurable and all that has been accomplished 
with this vast expenditure is to cut trees and burn them. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EATON. Does the gentleman mean by incurable that 
this disease must be allowed to run its course and kill all the 
elm trees in the country? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Quite the contrary. 

Mr. EATON. That is what it will do unless we head it off 
now. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is the very point. The 
course we have been following is like the course of the quack 
doctor treating a fatal malady which, if taken in time, might 
be cured, but which through the use of palliatives leads the 
unsuspecting victim to delay until it is too late. That is the 
situation here. Experience in Holland and England demon- 
strates that there is only one way to combat this disease and 
that is to take out of the area of infection all trees that are 
susceptible to the disease, just as in advance of a great fire 
you destroy houses in the path of the fire until there is no 
material left for the fire to feed upon. This costly experi- 
ence has demonstrated that every elm tree in the area must 
be removed if you are to prevent further infection, and that 
can be done only through the police power of the State; the 
Federal Government cannot do it. 

All that has been done up to this time is to cut trees and 
burn them. Sometimes it costs as much as $60 to cut down 
one tree. Many of them have been taken down limb by limb. 
Now, if the Federal Government did not do it the owner 
would have to remove the dead trees himself; so about all we 
are doing with this appropriation is to save the owner of the 
property the expense of cutting down his withered trees, and 
in the meantime the disease is spreading. The testimony 
before the committee up to the hearings this year was that 
the area of infection is broader, that the disease was spread- 
ing year by year. 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. BACON. The testimony absolutely shows that the 
area has been reduced by over 20 percent in the last year. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I qualified my statement. The 
uniform testimony of those who appeared before the com- 
mittee for this appropriation up to this year has been that 
a constantly increasing area was infected and that the disease 
was spreading irresistibly. For the first time on the floor this 
afternoon the statement is made that the area is being 
contracted. 

We have had no demonstration of that fact. But even 
at that it is apparent that the only effective method, as 
demonstrated—both by our own experience and the experi- 
ence of foreign countries—is to use the police power of the 
State to compel owners to destroy these trees within a com- 
municable area. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If I may say so, it seems to me the gen- 
tleman argues against himself by his own words. What the 
gentleman says to a certain degree is true. That is, to 
control this disease one has got to go out and cut down the 
trees and burn them. But it takes money to do that. That 
is exactly what we have been doing, and we have accom- 
Plished results. The gentleman from New York is abso- 
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lutely right. We are gradually controlling the disease, and 
if we can get sufficient money, we think we can absolutely 
control it. I hope the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey will be agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The principal complaint that 
has been made is that we use W. P. A. labor, that trained men 
ought to be used, men with technical training and education, 
to cut down these trees. 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. BACON. We want trained men to examine the trees 
and find out which trees should be cut down. The actual 
work of cutting down may be done with W. P. A. labor. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. They want all of the men out 
from under W. P. A. That has been their request each year. 
If they are going to establish this intermediate zone, which 
will prevent further spread of the disease, any man can cut 
down a tree. This is ideal work for W. P. A. Emergency 
funds will be supplied out of the appropriation we will make 
in the next week or two, as in past years, and will be available 
in addition to the funds provided by this bill. 

Mr. EATON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. EATON. We had those men cut down about 3,000,000 
of these trees in the last year or two. 

Mrs. O’DAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from New York. 

Mrs. O’DAY. Most of the W. P. A. labor comes from the 
city and the men who cut down the trees under the direc- 
tion of the supervisor would not know an elm from an apple 
tree. You could not permit them to go out in a district and 
just let them loose to chop down trees. That is the reason 
we need the supervisor. 

Another thing, we quarantine disease. We seal up a house. 
We do not let the people come and go. We provide a zone 
of safety around the locality where that disease exists. That 
is just what we are doing in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut. It is a quarantine zone 50 miles around the 
infected district for the safety of the rest of the country 
and we need the money to continue the work. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. May I point out to the gentleman and 
emphasize in my humble way the remarks of the gentle- 
woman from New York who has just spoken. It is not only 
helping ourselves. This is a national proposition. If we 
can control and quarantine the disease in our part of the 
country, you gentlemen will not have it in your respective 
districts. We know the situation, we see it every day, we live 
with it, and for your own sake as well as for ours we ask 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey giving us more money be agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the committee 
Was much concerned over this problem. It involves serious 
consequences. We considered it carefully. We provided 
what we thought was an ample sum under the circumstances, 
There is every reason to believe the same policy will be fol- 
lowed in the future as in the past, and that emergency funds 
will be supplied for this purpose as heretofore. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. PHILLIPS), there were—ayes 20, noes 26. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bacon: Page 58, line 12, strike out 
“$303,489” and insert “$378,489.” 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the chairman of the 
subcommittee will accept this amendment. 
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You have just voted down an amendment increasing this 
amount by $1,000,000. All my amendment does is restore 
the Budget estimate, The Budget estimate this year is 
$82,000 under what was appropriated last year. On top of 
that cut by the Budget a further cut of $75,000 was made. 
My amendment simply restores the amount approved by 
the Budget. 

I am gratified that the chairman of the subcommittee 
states we may look forward to W. P. A. help on this proposi- 
tion, but it is essential that this amount of money be appro- 
priated because we must employ experts or semiexperts to 
diagnose the disease and mark the trees that have the 
disease. This cannot be done by ordinary W. P. A. labor. 
After the disease is diagnosed and the tree selected for de- 
struction the W. P. A. labor then can come along and cut 
the tree down and burn it up. However, we must haye 
expert direction in diagnosing the disease in the first place. 

I do not know of any other case in any bill where the 
people of New York, Connecticut, and New Jersey, three 
States of this Union, are taxing themselves to destroy trees 
infected with this disease. Our trees have gone. We can 
sit back and do nothing, and if we do the elms of the country 
will be gone. It is too late to save the elms in my section 
of the country. They are gone anyway. They must be 
destroyed if the rest of the country is to be protected. 

Our States are putting up one-half of the money under 
the provisions of this bill. We are putting up one-half of 
the money to destroy elms that have this disease and will 
not live in any event. By destroying them we can prevent 
the infection going into other States. This is not for our 
own benefit because our elms are gone anyway. As a matter 
of fact, this disease is carried by some kind of aninsect. The 
disease has already cropped up in one or two places in In- 
diana. This insect has been carried by the wind as far as 
Indiana. I believe the disease has already appeared in one 
spot near Indianapolis. Therefore, we are not asking for 
anything for ourselves, but our States are willing to put up 
half the sum needed in order to protect the rest of the 
country from this disease. 

I hope the chairman of the subcommittee will be a good 
sport and at least allow this small increase of $75,000, which 
does not go above the Budget estimate but simply adopts the 
Budget estimate. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio.. 

Mr. THOM. I doubt whether experts are needed, as the 
gentleman seems to imply, for the reason that samples are 
taken from the trees and sent to a laboratory. This is the 
way the disease is discovered. 

Mr. BACON. I was informed by experts of New York State 
that they propose to employ students in forestry schools 
during the summer months. This is not W. P. A. labor. 
These men are students in the schools of agriculture, and 
particularly forestry, whom they wish to employ during the 
summer vacations to help in this work. This seems to me 
also a very worthy object, as most of these boys are working 
their way through the. agricultural and forestry schools and 
need help. 

As a matter of fact, a much larger increase than $75,000 is 
needed for this important work. As a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, however, I do not believe in sug- 
gesting increases over and above the Budget estimates. My 
amendment therefore simply eliminates the cut made by 
the subcommittee and restores the estimate approved and 
recommended by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I can add little to those words which I have 
already spoken on this subject. I hope the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York will be adopted, because it is 
not simply for ourselyes that we are doing this work for the 
eradication of the Dutch elm disease but also for the entire 
United States. We are matching these funds dollar for dol- 
lar, State funds against Federal funds, in an endeavor to 
stamp out this disease and also to prevent its spread to other 
States. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri) there were—ayes 22, noes 21. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed as tel- 
lers Mr. Bacon and Mr. Cannon of Missouri. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 23, noes 36. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insects affecting man.and animals: For insects affecting man, 
household possessions, and animals, $172,600. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, so no point of order will be raised against 
the subject on which I am speaking, I may say I am speaking 
under this section about Westbrook Pegler. He is an “insect 
affecting man and animals.” I am also speaking under the 
title of Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine in be- 
half of Tom Mooney, who is a human plant that has been 
unnecessarily quarantined for 22 years. 

Westbrook Pegler, who once did a good job of reporting 
on the baseball diamond, the races, and the prize ring, has 
abandoned the principles of clean sportsmanship. His col- 
umn, syndicated throughout the country, is falsely headed 
“Fair Enough.” Foul play” would be a more accurate title. 

The Pegler technique is to get the reader off guard with 
some pseudo-liberal passes—and then deliver a knock-out 
punch below the belt. ‘The latest Pegler exhibition has been 
& couple of dirty punches at Tom Mooney. Mooney is hand- 
cuffed, and this gives Pegler the kind of easy victory he 
goes for. But maybe it will not be so easy after all. The 
Mooney fans outnumber the Pegler fans by many hundreds 
of thousands, though Mooney’s words do not fetch a fancy 
price and are not printed in the papers. 

PEGLER’S VIEWS ARE “PEG-LEGGED” 

In typical “fair enough” Pegler fashion, the syndicated 
calumniator admits that Mooney’s guilt “has for years been 
clouded with doubt.” Of course, he does not go so far as to 
say that Mooney’s innocence is established by reams of testi- 
mony, including that of witnesses whose perjury made his 
original conviction possible. 

Pegler skips over the 22-year-long struggle to get Mooney 
a fair hearing in the courts, a struggle which now has en- 
listed the support of many Members of Congress and which 
will undoubtedly end in Mooney’s complete vindication by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

With an unerring instinct for the “feature angle,” Pegler 
goes to interview Mooney in prison, and comes out with a 
story that makes the working-class martyr sound like a 
Holiywood prima donna. Pegler complains that Mooney has 
a “hammy vanity.” Mooney is “egotistical.” And finally, 
he lacks proper sympathy for his fellow prisoners. 

MOONEY BACKED BY WORKERS EVERYWHERE 

These are base slanders, as Mooney’s cellmates and his 
brother trade-unionists can all testify. Mooney has brought 
light and courage to hundreds of prison inmates. He has 
been one of the great prison “reformers” of all times. Ask 
the men who are going straight today what Tom Mooney 
taught them of how to struggle legally against social injus- 
tice, and what he told them of the hopeless mistake they 
made in trying to better their own lot by gangster methods. 

Ask millions of American workers, in hundreds of union 
locals, if Mooney has ever stood aloof from their fight to 
win better wages and shorter hours. They will tell you that 
the solidarity between Tom Mooney and his union brothers 
has never been one-sided. The workers have stuck by 
Mooney. And he has stuck by them, sending his messages 
of courage and hope from his prison cell. 

PEGLER, NOT MOONEY, AN “EGOTIST” AND “HAM ACTOR” 

No, Tom Mooney is not an “egotist,” nor is he a “ham 
actor.” Those words fit Westbrook Pegler, but they have 
nothing in common with Tom Mooney. 
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Neither is Mooney a Communist, as Pegler roguishly tries 
to imply. Mooney does not want to overthrow the United 
States Government by force and violence. He leaves that 
ugly ambition to the Fascist putschists at home, who are 
learning the ghoulish lesson from Hitler and Mussolini. 

Pegler’s fouls will not hurt Tom Mooney. Mooney is too 
big for that. He is going to get a decision on points soon 
now. And Pegler’s feints against the red menace, while 
his blows really land on Mooney, will not fool anybody. 

Pegler’s column may be “fair enough” to Pegler’s way of 
thinking. But it does not go with the American peo- 
ple. Tom Mooney, “Unfair Enough” Pegler to the contrary 
notwithstanding, must and will go free. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Montana may have 
permission to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read down to and including line 25 on page 62, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. Raysurn] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Netson, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10238) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of Agriculture and 
for the Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. l 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and include therewith ad- 
dresses by my colleagues the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. GIFFORD, and the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. MARTIN. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on two subjects. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut is recognized for 1 minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and also put in the Recorp the corre- 
spondence which I shall refer to in the minute I have at my 
disposal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, this correspondence calls 
attention to a very serious situation. Shortly after the sink- 
ing of the Panay the Japanese Ambassador addressed the 
people of the United States over the radio appealing, as it 
were, to the people of the United States over the heads, so to 
speak, of the President and the Secretary of State, and with- 
out that radio system getting in contact with either the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of State and getting permission for 
such broadcast. I think this is an outrageous situation which 
certainly would not be allowed in any European country, as 
affecting the department of state there and one that I do not 
think should be allowed here. I believe you will agree that 
any radio station before permitting a foreign ambassador to 
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address the people of the United States over the heads, as it 
were, of the Secretary of State and the President, should 
first have permission so to do from those high officials of 
the United States. I call the attention of the Members of 
the House to this correspondence of mine with an official of 
the National Broadcasting Co., bringing out these facts, 
which I think you will agree are reprehensible. I append 
this correspondence, as follows: 


DECEMBER 24, 1937. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Please immediately inform the undersigned as to 
whether or not the permission of the President or the Secretary of 
State was given you to allow the recent radio broadcast of the 
Japanese Ambassador, or whether or not, in fact, you communi- 
cated at all with the President or the Secretary of State before 
allowing this broadcast. 

Thanking you in advance, 

Very sincerely, 
ALFRED N, PHILLIPS, Jr. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING. Co., INC., 
Washington, D. C., December 29, 1937. 
Hon. Atrrep N. PHILLIPS, Jr., 
60 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, Conn, 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PHILLIPS: Your letter of December 24 has 
been referred to me for reply. 

I am now gathering all information relative to the recent broad- 
cast by the Japanese Ambassador. Upon your return to Washington 
I wish you would have your secretary call me, as I would like to 
come to your office and make a full explanation to you. 


Sincerely yours, 
Prank M. RUSSELL. 


DECEMBER 31, 1937. 
Mr. Frank M. RUSSELL, 
Vice President, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Transluz Building, Washington, D. C. 
Mr Dran Mr. RUssELL: I have your letter of December 29 in 
answer to an earlier letter of mine relative to a recent broadcast by 
the Japanese Ambassador. * 

I will gladly see you when it is convenient for you to call at my 
office, but pending this, kindly give me the information requested 
in writing and in complete detail. 

Very sincerely, 


ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC. 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1938, 
Hon, ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Puitiirs: Upon my return to Washington this morning 
my attention was called to your letter of December 31, in which 
you ask for information relative to the recent broadcast by the 
Japanese Ambassador. 

This invitation was extended to the Ambassador by one of our 
clients and had been accepted before the matter had been called 
to our attention. After considering the text of the Ambassador’s 
broadcast, the attached statement was prepared by our company 
and broadcast immediately following the Ambassador’s address, 
This statement was informally submitted to officials of the Govern- 
ment and received their approval. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank M. RUSSELL, 

Following Saito, announcer says: 

“For the record: Following the sinking of the Panay, Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull sent a strongly worded protest to Japan in 
which he stated, In these circumstances the Government of the 
United States requests and expects of the Japanese Government a 
formally recorded expression of regret, an undertaking to make 
complete and comprehensive indemnifications, and an assurance 
that definite and specific steps have been taken which will insure 
that hereafter American nationals, interests, and property in China 
will not be subjected to attack by Japanese armed forces or un- 
lawful interference by any Japanese authorities or forces whatso- 
ever.’ Up to this time the United States has not received a formally 
recorded official reply from the Japanese Government at Tokyo.” 

January 14, 1938. 
Mr. Frank M. RUSSELL, 
Vice President, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Translux Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. RUSSELL: I have your letter of January 11 together 
with enclosure relating to the recent broadcast by the Japanese 
Ambassador, 

What I want to know is this: Was the permission of the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the Secretary of State asked and 
granted prior to this broadcast? 

Very sincerely, 
Arn N. PHILLIPS, Jr. 
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NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co., INC., 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1938. 
Hon. Atrrep N. PHILLIPS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MrR. PHILLIPS: As I advised you in my letter of January 11, 
the Japanese Ambassador had received and accepted from one of 
our clients an invitation to speak on December 19, without prior 
notification to our company. There was no opportunity, there- 
fore, to communicate with either the President of the United 
States or the Secretary of State in advance. However, we imme- 
diately discussed the matter with an official of the State Depart- 
ment and it was decided that it would be less embarrassing to all 
concerned if the Ambassador were permitted to proceed with the 
broadcast. 

To avoid any misunderstanding in the minds of our listeners re- 
garding the significance of the talk made by the Ambassador, the 
statement mentioned in my letter of January 11 was broadcast 
immediately following his remarks. 

A direct answer, therefore, to the question contained in your 
letter of January 14 is No.“ 

Sincerely yours, 
F. M. RUSSELL, 


JANUARY 24, 1938. 
Mr. Frank M. RUSSELL, 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Transluz Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Russet: I have your letter of January 20 in ex- 
planation of recent broadcast made by the Japanese Ambassador. 

It is inconceivable to me how a broadcast of this nature could 
be permitted without first obtaining the definite sanction of the 
President of the United States or the Secretary of State. 

Iam sorry this was not done in the above instance. Would you 
. tell me the name of the individual or firm sponsoring this 

roadcast? 


Very sincerely, Atrrep N. PHILLIPS, Jr. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC., 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1938. 
Hon. ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. PHILLIPS: The program to which you refer in your 
letter of January 24 is known as the Energine Radio Newsreel, 
and is sponsored by the Cummer Products Co., of Bedford, Ohio. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. M. RUSSELL, 
HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Montana? 

. There was no objection. 
DISTRICT COURT FOR THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the Territories be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 10187) to make 
effective in the District Court for the Territory of Hawaii 
rules promulgated by the Supreme Court of the United States 
governing pleading, practice, and procedure in the district 
courts of the United States, and that the bill be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] may be per- 
mitted to extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. O'Day asked and was given permission to extend her 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RAYBURN). I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp by 
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including therein a letter from Hon. L. W. Robert, Jr., ad- 
dressed to me, and also a copy of a telegram from Mr. 
Robert to Mr. J. B. Hodges, Democratic State chairman of 
Florida. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 4 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

1158 Mr. Somers of New York, indefinitely, on account of 
ess, 

To Mr, Detaney, indefinitely, on account of illness in 
family. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with its previous 
order, adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, April 14, 1938, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives, will 
hold full open meeting Thursday, April 14, 1938, at 10:30 
a. m. for the consideration of the following bills: 

H. R. 7777. To further amend section 3 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish the composition of the United States 
Navy with respect to the categories of vessels limited by the 
treaties signed at Washington, February 6, 1922, and at 
London, April 22, 1930, at the limit prescribed by those 
treaties; to authorize the construction of certain naval ves- 
sels; and for other purposes,” approved March 27, 1934 (48 
Stat. 505), as amended by the act of June 25, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1926; U.S. C., sec. 496). 

H. R. 9965. To provide for civilian naval training, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 2338. To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 
with the construction of certain public works, and for other 
purposes, 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be an open hearing of Mr. Cxapman’s subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Thursday, April 14, 1938, at 10 a. m.: Business to be con- 
sidered: Continuation of hearing on H. R. 9047, control of 
venereal diseases, and other kindred bills. 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


Set forth below are dates, times of meetings, subjects of 
hearings, and parties to be heard with respect to a number 
of hearings scheduled before the Flood Control Committee: 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Thursday, April 14, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representa- 
tives of the Missouri River and tributaries will be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Friday, April 15, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives 
of the lower Mississippi River and other tributaries will be 
heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Saturday, April 16, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representa- 
tives of the lower Mississippi River and other tributaries will 
be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Monday, April 18, 1938, at 10 a.m. Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress will be heard. 

COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries will 
hold hearings at 10 a. m. in room 219, House Office Building, 
on the following bills on the dates indicated: 

Thursday, April 14, 1938: 

H. R. 8533. To amend section 4370 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 46, sec. 316). 
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Tuesday, April 19, 1938: 

H. R.5629. To exempt motorboats less than 21 feet in 
length not carrying passengers for hire from the act of June 
9, 1910, regulating the equipment of motorboats. 

H. R. 7089. To require examinations for issuance of motor- 
boat operator’s license, 

H. R. 8839. To amend laws for preventing collisions of ves- 
sels, to regulate equipment of motorboats on the navigable 
waters of the United States, to regulate inspection and man- 
ning of certain motorboats which are not used exclusively 
for pleasure and those which are not engaged exclusively in 
the fisheries on inland waters of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization in room 445, House Office Building, Thurs- 
day, April 21, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., for the consideration of 
unfinished business, private bills, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. MANSFIELD: Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
H. R. 10251. A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant easements for rights-of-way for public roads and 
streets on and across lands acquired by the United States for 
river and harbor and flood-control improvements, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2136). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on the Terri- 
tories was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10187) to make effective in the District Court for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii rules promulgated by the Supreme Court of 
the United States governing pleading, practice, and procedure 
in the district courts of the United States, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 10256) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10257) to au- 
thorize the temporary appointment of a special judge for the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10258) to amend 
section 9 of the Civil Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930, as amended; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10259) to 
repeal an act authorizing the conservation, production, ex- 
ploitation, and sale of helium gas, a mineral resource per- 
taining to the national defense and to the development of 
commercial aeronautics, authorizing the acquisition, by pur- 
chase or otherwise, by the United States of properties for the 
production of helium gas, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: A bill (H. R. 10260) to provide for co- 
operative work in business education in the various States 
and Territories between the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and State universities; to provide for the further 
development of business training among distributors, includ- 
ing manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers; to provide for 
Federal aid in business research and in business extension 
work among such distributors by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, and State 
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universities; to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the further development of vocational education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories,” approved June 8, 1936, to assure 
a more efficient system of distributing goods to consumers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHITTINGTON: A bill (H. R. 10261) authorizing 
the town of Friar Point, Miss., and Coahoma County, Miss., 
Singly or jointly, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Mississippi River from a point at or near 
the town of Friar Point, Coahoma County, Miss., to a point 
at or near Helena, Phillips County, Ark.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 10262) to withdraw from 
disposition and sale under the public land laws certain lands 
lying within the exterior boundaries of alleged or asserted 
confirmed Spanish or Mexican land grants, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. IGLESIAS: A bill (H. R. 10263) to make effective 
in the District Court of the United States for Puerto Rico 
rules promulgated by the Supreme Court of the United States 
governing pleading, practice, and procedure in the district 
courts of the United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 10264) to author- 
ize a preliminary examination and survey of Bayous Rapides, 
Boeuf, and Cocodrie and the watersheds thereof, from their 
source in Rapides Parish to their outlets in St. Landry Parish, 
in the State of Louisiana, for flood control, for run-off, and 
water-flow retardation, and for soil-erosion prevention; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. BARRY: A bill (H. R. 10265) making it a mis- 
demeanor for any Senator, Senator-elect, Representative, 
Representative-elect, Delegate, Delegate-elect, Resident Com- 
missioner, or Resident Commissioner-elect to recommend any 
person for appointment to the classified civil service of the 
United States, and prescribing a penalty for its violation; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WALTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 652) author- 
izing the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service to 
make an investigation and survey of the natural health re- 
sources of the United States; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 8 

By Mr. RAMSAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 653) to re- 
quest a rehearing by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Buffington v. Day (11 Wallace, 113); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 654) authorizing the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service to make an investigation and survey of the 
natural health resources of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
655) amending paragraph (4) of subsection (n) of section 
12B of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRY: A bill (H. R. 10266) for the relief of the 
Morris Demolition Corporation; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHURCH: A bill (H. R. 10267) for the relief of 
Cleda J. Hanlon; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOLEY: A bill (H. R. 10268) for the relief of 
John Y. Stokes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CROWE: A bill (H. R. 10269) for the relief of 
Marshall E. Hord; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GINGERY: A bill (H. R. 10270) for the relief of 
Fred L. Folmar; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SECREST: A bill (H. R. 10271) for the relief of 
the estate of Harvey T. Combs; to the Committee on Claims. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4823. By Mr. BARTON: Resolution of the Association of 
Limb Manufacturers of America, Inc., submitted by Paul 
Dauzikas, president of the International Artificial Limb Co.; 
John N. Eschen, president of John N. Eschen Co., Inc.; and 
Joseph A. Dube, of the United Limb & Brace Co., of New York 
City, urging that the Federal Government and its agencies 
should withdraw from the manufacture, sale, and distribution 
of artificial limbs in order that the general welfare, necessity, 
and convenience of the public be better served by the sale, 
purchase, and distribution of artificial limbs through the 
established private industry; to the Committee on Labor. 

4824. By Mr. KENNEDY of New York: Petition of the 
Marks Artificial Limb Co., New York City, concerning the 
manufacturing of artificial limbs by the Government; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

4825. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, with reference to Federal licensing of 
business enterprises; to the Committee on Patents. 

4826. Also, petition of the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal employees, Buffalo, N. Y., concerning 
the May bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4827. Also, petition of the International Artificial Limb & 
Brace Co., New York City, concerning the manufacture of arti- 
ficial limbs by the Government; to the Committee on Labor. 

4828. Also, petition of the Newspaper Guild of New York, 
concerning Works Progress Administration arts project; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

4829. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association, Inc., New York City, concerning the 
Senate tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4830. By Mr. RABAUT: Petition of the Michigan Press 
Association, regarding the wage-hour legislation as favoring 
a reasonable exemption for newspapers from any arbitrary 
wage-hour legislation; to the Committee on Labor. 

4831. Also, petition of the Michigan Press Association, op- 
posing House bill 9464; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4832. Also, petition of the Michigan State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, requesting Congress to include pistols and 
revolvers in the law governing registration and eligibility for 
fitness for ownership of machine guns and sawed-off shot- 
guns; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4833. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Charles A. Lindbergh 
Camp, No. 103, United Spanish War Veterans, urging a con- 
gressional investigation of the trial and conviction of Con- 
gressman John H. Hoeppel; to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 5, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 

of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Monday, April 11, 1938, was dispensed with, and the Journal 
Was approved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, Cal- 
loway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7084) to provide that all cabs for hire in the District 
of Columbia be compelled to carry insurance for the protec- 
tion of passengers, and for other purposes, asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Patmisano, Mr. NicHoxs, and Mr. DIRK- 
SEN were appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference, 
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The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: : 

H. R. 10066. An act to amend the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1937, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10216. An act making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Adams Davis Johnson, Colo. Pittman 
Andrews Do g Pope 
Ashurst Duffy La Follette Radcliffe 
Austin Ellender Reames 
Bankhead Frazier Lewis Reynolds 
Barkley George Russell 
Berry Gerry Lonergan Schwartz 
Bilbo Gibson Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bone Gillette McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Glass pstead 
Brown, Mich. Guffey McGill Smathers 
Brown, N. H. Hale M Smith 
Bulkley Harrison McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Hatch Miller 

Burke Hayden Milton 

Byrd Herring Minton Vandenberg 
Byrnes Bill Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Hitchcock Norris Wagner 
Caraway Holt ye Walsh 
Connally Hughes O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Copeland Johnson, Calif erton White 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bartey], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Drerertcsa], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Locan], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Matoney], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas], and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN] are 
detained from the Senáte on important public business. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brices] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On April 13, 1938: 

S. 283. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. H. McClary; 

S. 2261. An act for the relief of Scott Hart; 

S. 2427. An act for the relief of the estates of Al Cochran, 
Willis Cochran, and Russell Cochran, and for the relief of 
Shirley Cochran and Matilda Cochran; 

S. 2698. An act to set aside certain lands in Oklahoma for 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians; 

S. 3304. An act to promote air commerce by providing for 
the closing of Military Road; and 

S. 3735. An act to amend section 5d of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, to authorize loans to 
public agencies, to provide credit facilities for business enter- 
prises, and for other purposes. 

TAX REVISION—APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair announces that, 
under authority of the order of the Senate of the 11th in- 
stant, he received on day before yesterday the following 
message from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the House disagree to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9682) entitled “An act to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other p “ and ask a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Ordered, That Mr. DoucHron, Mr. Mr. Vinson of Ken- 


tucky, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Treapway, and Mr. CROWTHER be the man- 
agers of the conference on the part of the House. 
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The Chair also announces that, in further pursuance of 
the order, he appointed Mr. HARRISON, Mr. KING, Mr. GEORGE, 
Mr. WatsH, Mr. Capper, and Mr. VANDENBERG the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in order that the parlia- 
mentary history of the revenue bill may be complete, and 
to conform to the practice of the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent that a message may be communicated to the House 
of Representatives informing that body that the Senate in- 
sists upon its amendments to the bill, that it agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, and that the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate have been appointed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS— WITHDRAWAL OF MOTION TO RECONSIDER 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] entered a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill (H. R. 9995) making appropriations 
for the Military Establishment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939, and for other purposes, was passed. The Senator 
from Missouri is absent, but has sent word asking that, in 
his name, I withdraw the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider is with- 
drawn, and the bill stands passed. 


APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS—CONFEREES 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in connection with the 
bill (H. R. 1531) extending the classified civil service to 
include postmasters of the first, second, and third classes, 
and for other purposes, which was passed by the Senate 
with an amendment on Monday last, I may state that the 
conferees have been agreed upon by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney] and myself, and I suggest that the 
conferees be appointed by the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to the order made on 
the 11th instant, the Chair appoints the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Logan] conferees on the part of the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1531) extending 
the classified civil service to include postmasters of the first, 
second, and third classes, and for other purposes. 
INSURANCE FOR TAXICABS IN THE DISTRICI—APPOINTMENT OF 

CONFEREES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7084) to provide that 
ali cabs for hire in the District of Columbia be compelled to 
carry insurance for the protection of passengers, and for 
other purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. KING. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Typrncs, Mr. Hircucock, and Mr. BRIDGES con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the petition 
of J. F. Barnhill, of Ely, Nev., praying for the impeachment 
and removal of certain Government officials in the State of 
Utah and Washington, D. C., which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of a 
petition from Mrs. John Bradshaw, of Forty Fort, Pa., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the ad- 
vertising of alcoholic beverages by the press and radio, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also laid before the Senate petitions of sundry citizens 
of Reading, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation 
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regulating minimum wages and maximum hours of employ- 
ra in the United States, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 


MORGANZA-EUDORA FLOODWAY CONTROVERSY 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I offer for publication in the 
ReEcorD, as a part of my remarks and for appropriate refer- 
ence, a statement from the Board of Mississippi Levee Com- 
missioners, the Yazoo Mississippi Delta Levee Board, and the 
Delta Chamber of Commerce in reference to legislation that 
is pending before the Commerce Committee on the Morganza- 
Eudora floodway. 


There being no objection, the statement was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


MISSISSIPPI OFFERS A PERMANENT SOLUTION TO THE MORGANZA- 
Eupora FLOODWAY CONTROVERSY 


A STATEMENT TO ALL OF THE PEOPLE OF THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
FROM BOTH LEVEE BOARDS AND THE DELTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


In early February, Senator OVERTON, of Louisiana, introduced 
an e e Pe the Flood Control Act of 1986. The amendment 
pro a e Eudora and Morganza floodways be ted 
and the Morganza constructed ji aeaaee aos Sag ye fg 

Last week a subcommittee of the Senate Commerce Committee 
held hearings in Washington on the Overton amendment. The 
Corps of United States Army Engineers and representatives of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, the three States affected, 
appeared before the committee. Arkansas and Mississippi opposed 
the amendment. 

All the facts bearing on the issue were brought out and estab- 
lished in the record of the hearings. It is imperative that the 
people of all three States have a clear understanding of these 
acts. 

Many inaccurate and confusing statements have appeared in 
the press during the past 2 months. Some of the newspaper ac- 
counts of the engineers’ testimony before the committee last 
week were totally misleading. It is particularly important to 
all dependent upon flood control in the Mississippi Valley that 
this be corrected and the public be accurately informed. 

The United States Corps of Engineers is the only authority 
upon which we can rely in the matters of flood control. It is the 
only authority which the Federal Government will recognize. 
Congress will not pass any flood-control legislation without the 
approval of the United States engineers. 

It is, therefore, in the official statements of the Corps of Engi- 
neers that we find the basic facts that must be recognized in 
any legislation designed to solve the flood problem of the whole 
valley. Briefly and simply expressed, the engineers say: 

(1) Both the Eudora and the Morganza floodways are neces- 
sary for the protection of the States of Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 

(2) The Morganza floodway should be built first from an engi- 
neering standpoint, and it should be built immediately. 

(8) The Eudora floodway should be built following the construc- 
tion of the Morganza floodway. 

(4) The present law provides that neither floodway shall be built 
until 75 percent of the flowage rights for both have been obtained. 

(5) Landowners in the Morganza floodway have signed the re- 
quired percentage of flowage-right options at prices acceptable to 
the Government. The same is substantially true of the land- 
owners in the Arkansas portion of the Eudora floodway. However, 
the landowners in the Louisiana portion of the Eudora floodway 
have refused to sign flowage-right options for the required per- 
centage at prices acceptable to the Government, and thus blocked 
e construction of both fioodways under the terms of the present 

w. 
(6) The present law, the Flood Control Act of 1936, is inadequate | 
with respect to both floodways in that it permits the Government 
to acquire only the flowage rights in the floodways and restricts 
the construction and operation of both floodways. Therefore the 
present law should be amended to permit the Government to pur- 
chase outright the lands in both floodways and remove all restric- 
tions now im upon the engineers in the construction and 
operation of both floodways. 

(7) The latest studies reveal that, with the changes brought 
about in the river by the cut-offs, a material modification of the 
construction of both floodways is necessary. The full effectiveness 
of both the Eudora and Morganza floodways would be greatly 
limited if they were constructed according to the terms of the 
present law. 

From the foregoing testimony of the Corps of Engineers it is at 
once apparent that the present law is totally inadequate for two 
reasons: 

First, it does not give the engineers the right of eminent domain 
to acquire the necessary interest in lands in both floodways. 

Second, it imposes restrictions upon the construction and opera- 
tions of both floodways that will to a great extent destroy their 
efficiency and usefulness. 

The question that now arises is, Does the Overton amendment 
Sorron 8 basic deficiencies in the present law? 
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The Overton amendment does not even recognize the two funda- 
mental defects referred to. It would permit the building of the 
Morganza floodway only on a flowage-right basis and within the 
construction limitations imposed by the act of 1936. The engi- 
neers have stated that this would greatly impair its effectiveness. 
It is doubtful that it would ever be built under such circumstances. 

As to the Eudora floodway, the Overton amendment would kill 
it with neglect. The present law with respect to the Eudora 
would stand. The landowners in the area would continue to dic- 
tate the terms and prices on which they would permit the flood- 
way to be built and the Government would be powerless to act in 
behalf of those portions of Louisiama, Arkansas, and Mississippi 
that depend upon the Eudora for their protection. At the hearings 
last week, the Corps of Engineers and representatives of all three 
States testified that, under such conditions, the Eudora floodway 
will never be built. Unquestionably the effect of the Overton 
amendment, without further modification of the Act of 1936, would 
be the death knell of the Eudora floodway. 

We must, therefore, come to the inevitable conclusion that the 
Overton amendment is as inadequate as the law it seeks to amend. 

This brings us to the final question: “If the present law is in- 
adequate, and if the Overton amendment to that law is inadequate, 
then how can the law be amended to permanently solve the prob- 
lem for all three States?” 

An examination of the history of our fights against floods should 
prove helpful in finding the right answer. 

In response to our many years of pleading, the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed full responsibility for controlling floods on the 
Mississippi in the act of 1928. 

The Corps of Engineers were charged with this responsibility, 
but the blunt truth is, they were never given the necessary au- 
thority to complete the whole job. They have been constantly 
hampered by financial limitations and restrictions on their au- 
thority written into the law by the local interests. 

Despite these handicaps, the engineers have done a marvelous 
job. The great flood of 1937 proved that they have found the 
key to the problem. Their comprehensive program for the pro- 
tection of the whole valley is nearing completion. And now, when 
victory is in sight, more restrictions in the law intervene and tie 
their hands. 

Certainly, the time has come to remove all restrictions from the 
law now hampering the Corps of Engineers in the execution of 
their plans and give to them full authority to proceed immediately 
with the completion of the entire flood-contro] system, including 
both the Eudora and Morganza floodways, with whatever modi- 
fications or substitute diversions as in the opinion of the Mississippi 
River Commission and the Chief of Engineers are necessary for the 
protection of the lower and middle sections of the valley. That 
authority must, of course, include full power to exercise the right 
of eminent domain to obtain the necessary interest in any lands 
required, and also the authority to compensate fairly all interests 
for damages suffered from the acquisition of such lands and con- 
struction of floodways. 

There has been much loose thinking about this whole matter. 
Hasty conclusions have been drawn that have resulted in press 
comments ill befitting the citizens of the three sister States of the 
lower valley. 

Charges of “unneighborly attitude,” “dog-in-the-manger posi- 
tion,” and “obstructionist tactics in blocking the Morganza Flood- 
way,“ have been made because Arkansas and Mississippi did not 
rally to the support of the Overton amendment. The record 
the Senate committee stands 


engineers 
and, further, that it should be built immediately. Mississippi and 
Arkansas oppose the Overton amendment because it is inadequate 
in its provisions for the Morganza floodway and fails to provide 
the engineers with the necessary authority to complete their pro- 
gram for the whole valley. 

The three States of the lower valley cannot afford to let pass 
this opportunity to secure legislation that will give us all com- 
plete protection from floods. Anything short of complete protec- 
tion for all is inadequate. Any attempt to pass piecemeal legisla- 
tion to patch up one part of the problem and let the rest go is un- 
warranted in view if the fact that the whole problem can and 
should be solved right now, at this session of Congress. 
turn the whole matter over ta the United Brakes Corps of Ages 

whole matter over to the 
with full authority at this time. 

They have said that they wanted to build Morganza now, revised 
80 as to make it fully effective; and they say they can build it by 
Christmas. That is agreeable to Mississippi. 

Respecting the Eudora, the engineers are not so definite. They 
insist that a diversion in the middle section of the river, between 
the Arkansas and Red Rivers, is necessary. As to its capacity, 
design, and location they are not ready to say until they have ob- 
served the Morganza in operation. 

In any event, no matter what they may decide, Mississippi is 
ready now to accept their future decision. We must insist, how- 
ever, that they be given the authority now to carry out their 
decision when they make it. 

* Therefore, in conclusion, we make the urgent plea that the 
citizens of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi settle, now and 
for all time, the disputes among themselves by giving to the Corps 
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of Engineers the full authority necessary to discharge their full 
responsibility of giving complete protection from floods to all the 
people of the lower Mississippi Valley. 
S. D. KNOWLTON, 
President, Board of Mississippi Levee Commissioners, 
Greenville, Miss. 
J. W. BRADFORD, 
President, Yazoo-Mississippi Delta Levee Board, 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
W. T. WYNN, 
President, Delta Chamber of Commerce, 
Stoneville, Miss. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs two telegrams relative to 
Philippine independence. 

There being no objection the telegrams were referred to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

MANILA, April 12, 1938. 
Senator BORAH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please advise Congress and American people only speedy solu- 
tion of independence question will restore our faith in America. 
Inform President Roosevelt Filipinos ask why natives longing for 
freedom are persecuted here. McNutt report bogus. 

SANTIAGO SALVADOR, 
President, Union of Filipino Industrialist, Manila. 


Manta, April 10, 1938. 
Senator BORAH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please convey Congress President Intramuros against Quezon- 
McNutt dominion. Demand immediate independence without 
trade concession promised fulfilled. 

PAULINO REYES, 


Chairman, Sakdalista Party, Walled City, Manila. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. JOHNSON of California, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
613) to provide for the temporary operation by the United 
States of certain steamships, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3557) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant easements for rights-of-way for public 
roads and streets on and across lands acquired by the United 
States for river and harbor and fiood-control improvements, 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1579) thereon. 

Mr. BULOW, from the Committee on Civil Service, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3203. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees of The Alaska Railroad, Territory 
of Alaska, who are citizens of the United States,” approved 
June 29, 1936, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1580); and 

S. 3559. A bill to amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 22, 1920, as amended, to extend retirement to certain 
employees of certain Indian schools (Rept. No. 1581). 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3820) to authorize member- 
ship on behalf of the United States in the International 
Criminal Police Commission, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1582) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3822) to authorize an 
increase in the basic allotment of enlisted men to the Air 
Corps within the total enlisted strength provided in appro- 
priations for the Regular Army, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1583) thereon. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2072) for the relief of 
Stuart C. Peterson, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1584) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2437) for the relief of Oscar Jones, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1585) thereon. 
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Mr. MILTON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 906. A bill for the relief of McShain Co., Inc. (Rept. 
No. 1586) ; 

H. R. 5623. A bill for the relief of Darwin Engstrand, a 
minor (Rept. No. 1587); and 

H. R. 5867. A bill for the relief of Peter Wettern (Rept. 
No. 1588). 

Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 2797. A bill for the relief of Miriam Thornber (Rept. 
No. 1589); and 

S. 2994. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Morgan R. Butler 
(Rept. No. 1590). 

Mr. SCHWARTZ, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2052) for the relief of Henry E. 
Rennts, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 1591) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3046. A bill for the relief of Richard D. Krenik (Rept. 
No. 1592); 

H. R. 6708. A bill for the relief of S. T. Roebuck (Rept. 
No. 1593) ; 

H. R. 7443. A bill for the relief of Wilson H. Parks, Elsa 
Parks, and Jessie M. Parks (Rept. No. 1594); and 

H. R. 7675. A bill for the relief of Newark Concrete Pipe 
Co. (Rept. No. 1595). 

Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3053) to provide 
for the purchase of public lands for home and other sites, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1596) thereon. i 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S; 3209) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to grant a perpetual easement to the city of 
Highwood, Lake County, IN., over certain portions of the 
Fort Sheridan Military Reservation for the purpose of con- 
structing a waterworks system, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 1597) thereon. 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which were referred the following bill and joint resolution, 
reported them each without amendment and submitted re- 
ports thereon: 

S. 3749. A bill to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Norwegian Government in full and final satisfaction 
of all claims based on the. detention and treatment of the 
crew of the Norwegian steamer Sagatind subsequent to the 
seizure of this vessel by the U. S. Coast Guard cutter Seneca 
on October 12, 1924 (Rept. No. 1598); and 

S. J. Res. 280. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expense of participation by the United States 
in the Fourth International Conference on Private Air Law 
(Rept. No. 1599). 

Mr. POPE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3104) for the payment of 
claims of citizens of the United States against the Republic 
of Mexico, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 1600) thereon. 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3589) to amend the act of 
March 2, 1899, as amended, to authorize the Secretary of 
War to permit allotments from the pay of military personnel 
and permanent civilian employees under certain conditions, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1601) thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Committee on Education 
and Labor, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9042) to 
amend section 2 of the act to incorporate the Howard Uni- 
versity, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1602) thereon. ‘ 
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Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 281) to postpone 
the effective date of the rules of civil procedure for the 
district courts of the United States, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report (No. 1603) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee presented to the President of 
the United States the following enrolled bills: 

On April 8, 1938: 

S. 2091. An act for the relief of Ada Saul, Steve Dolack, 
the estate of Anthony Dolack, and Marie McDonald; 

S. 2138. An act for the relief of Nelson W. Apple, George 
Marsh, and Camille Carmignani; 

S. 2378. An act for the relief of Sam Green; 

S. 2427. An act for the relief of the estates of Al Cochran, 
Willis Cochran, and Russell Cochran, and for the relief of 
Shirley Cochran and Matilda Cochran; and 

S. 3130. An act for the relief of W. O. West. 

On April 11, 1938: 

S. 2261. An act for the relief of Scott Hart: and 

S. 3735. An act to amend section 5d of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, to authorize loans 
to public agencies, to provide credit facilities for business 
enterprises, and for other purposes. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: f 

By Mr. LONERGAN: 

A bill (S. 3824) for the relief of John W. Barbrick; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3825) granting an increase of pension to Minnie 
M. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 3826) granting an increase of pension to Inez 
Clair Bandholtz (with an accompanying Paper); to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 3827) for the relief of Fred J. Christoff; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3828) granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a dike on Catching Slough, Coos County, 
Oreg.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3829) to amend paragraph (14) of subsection 
(a) of section 203 of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. BULOW: 

A bill (S. 3830) for the relief of William C. Willahan; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3831) to protect Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial by withdrawing certain public lands included 
within the Harney National Forest, S. Dak., from location. 
and entry under the mining laws; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3832) to provide for a 3%4-percent interest rate 
on certain Federal land-bank loans for the period July 1, 
1938, to June 30, 1939; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

A bill (S. 3833) for the relief of Sigvard C. Foro; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3834) to provide for an 8-hour day on tugs on the 
Great Lakes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McNARY and Mr. REAMES: : 

A bill (S. 3835) relating to the disposition of funds derived 
from the Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 3836) relating to the manner of securing written 
consent for the reconcentration of cotton under section. 
383 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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A bill (S. 3837) to provide for investigators for the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of each House of Congress; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. HERRING: 

A bill (S. 3838) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Ritter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BONE: 

A bill (S. 3839) to provide hospitalization for certain em- 
ployees in the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspec- 
tion of the Department of Commerce and for licensed local 
pilots of the United States; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McGILL: 

A bill (S. 3840) granting an increase of pension to Mag- 
gie J. Wilhite; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3841) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth Fairfax Ayres; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERTON: 

A bill (S. 3842) for the relief of H. O. Bennett; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3843) to remove certain inequitable requirements 
for eligibility for detail as a member of the General Staff 
Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

A bill (S. 3844) to amend an act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the construction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 22, 1936; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

A bill (S. 3845) to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, and 
to promote the development and safety and to provide for 
the regulation of civil aeronautics; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3846) relating to the levying and collecting of 
taxes and assessments, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

(By Request.) A bill (S. 3847) providing for the incorpo- 
ration of certain persons as Group Hospitalization, Inc.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

_ HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 10066. An act to amend the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1937, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 10216. An act making appropriations for the legis- 
lative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE j 

On motion by Mr. McGILL, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 
3792) granting a pension to Margaret A. Redfield, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

AMENDMENT TO CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS ACT 

Mr. McADOO submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9415) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to establish a Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 28, 1937, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

EXPENSES OF OBSERVANCE OF ANNIVERSARY OF BATTLE OF GETTYS~ 
BURG—AMENDMENTS 

Mr. GUFFEY submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 9784) to authorize an appro- 
priation to aid in defraying the expenses of the observance 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, 
to be held at Gettysburg, Pa., from June 29 to July 4, 1938, 
and for other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON FORESTRY 


Mr. McADOO submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 31), which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys: 

Concurrent resolution to establish a Joint Committee on Forestry 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives: concur- 
ring), That there is hereby established a joint congressional com- 
mittee to be known as the Joint Committee on Forestry and to 
be composed of five Senators, appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and five Members of the House of Representatives, ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. The 
President of the Senate shall designate a chairman for the five 
Members of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives shall designate a chairman for the five Members of the 
House, and the two chairmen shall alternate in presiding over 
the meetings of the joint committee. 

Sec. 2. The committee is authorized and directed to study and 
make an investigation of the present and prospective situation 
with respect to the forest land of the United States, its condition, 
ownership, and management, as it affects a balanced timber budget, 
watershed protection, and flood control and the other commodi- 
ties and social and economic benefits which may be derived from 
such lands with a view to ascértaining, among other things: 

(a) The adequacy and effectiveness of present activities in pro- 
tecting public and private forest lands from fire, insects, and dis- 
eases, and of cooperative efforts between the Federal Government 
and the States. 

(b) Other measures, Federal and State, which may be necessary 
and advisable to insure that timber cropping on privately owned 
forest lands may be conducted as continuous operations, with the 
productivity of the lands built up against future requirements. 

(c) The need for extension of Federal, State, and community 
ownership of forest lands, and of planned public management of 
them. 

(d) The need for such public regulatory control as will ade- 
quately protect private as well as the broad public interests in 
all forest lands. 

(e) Methods and possibilities of employment in forestry work on 
private and public forest lands, and possibilities of liquidating such 
public expenditures as are or may be involved. 

(f) The need for additional legislation, authorizations, appro- 
priations, research, and other measures to insure adequate admin- 
istration and development of the forest lands in Federal owner- 
ship. 

The committee shall make a report to Congress immediately 
after said investigation has been concluded, but in any event not 
later than January 1939, and in said report the committee shall 
make such recommendations as it may deem proper, including 
the legislative action necessary to effectuate its recommendations. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and places in the District 
of Columbia and the principal forest regions of the continental 
United States, to employ such experts and such clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, to require the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to take such testimony, to have such printing and binding 
done, and to make such expenditures as it deems necessary; and 
oaths or affirmations may be administered by any member of the 
committee. The committee is further authorized to request the 
fullest cooperation in the conduct of this investigation from such 
Departments of the Government as the committee may deem nec- 
essary, and to request the use of the facilities of such technical 
agencies in the executive branches of the Government as deal with 
our forest problem, in such ways as the committee may desire. 
The expenses of the committee shall not exceed $————_——, which 
shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate and 
one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 4. The committee shall cease to exist upon submission of 
its report to the Congress in accordance with the provisions of 
this resolution. 


RELIEF AND UNEMPLOYMENT RECOMMENDATIONS—ADDRESS BY THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record an address delivered on April 14, 1938, on pro- 
posed expenditures for relief purposes, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

PAN AMERICAN UNITY—ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 

(Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by the President of the 
United States before the governing board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union on April 14, 1938, which appears in the Appendix. I 
JEFFERSON AND THE FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT—ADDRESS BY 

SENATOR O’MAHONEY 

(Mr. Apams asked and obtained leave to have printed in 

the Recorp a radio address on the subject of Jefferson and 
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the Function of Government, delivered by Senator O’Ma- 
HONEY on April 13, 1938, which appears in the Appendix.] 

THE FAIR TRADE MOVEMENT—ADDRESS BY SENATOR CAPPER 

[Mr. BuLKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered at the annual banquet of 
the Fair Trade League at the Hotel Astor in New York City 
on April 4, 1938, on the subject The Fair Trade Movement, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
JEFFERSON AND THE NEW DEAL—ADDRESS BY SENATOR ELLENDER 

(Mr. Overton asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address on the subject of Jefferson and 
the New Deal, delivered today by Senator ELLENDER, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

THE COLORADO RIVER 

(Mr. AsHurst asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor» a letter dated December 8, 1936, written by him 
to the Acting Secretary of State, relating to the waters of 
the Colorado River, and also several newspaper articles 
dealing with the same subject, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


[Mr. McKetxar asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter written by him to Senator DonaHEY 
under date of April 9, 1938, dealing with the development 
of the dams along the Tennessee River and its tributaries, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

THE RESURRECTION OF HUNGARY—ARTICLE BY DR. LOUIS K. 

BIRINYI š 

[Mr. Boran asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “The Resurrection of Hun- 
gary,” written by Dr. Louis K. Birinyi and published in the 
Bridgeport, a Magyar newspaper printed in Bridgeport, 
Conn., under date of March 25, 1938, which appears in the 
Appendix.) 

TAXATION OF PRESENT ‘TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 

[Mr. THomas of Utah asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Record a letter received by him from Hon. 
William Sulzer on the subject of the taxation of present 
tax-exempt securities, which appears in the Appendix.] 

RADIO BROADCASTING—ADDRESS BY WILLIAM S. PALEY 

(Mr. Bone asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Record an address by William S. Paley, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., on the subject of radio 
broadcasting, which appears in the Appendix. I 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION—ARTICLE BY JUDSON KING 


{Mr. Bone asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recor» an article by Judson King, appearing in the March 31, 
1938, issue of Public Utilities Fortnightly, on the R. E. A.l 

WASHINGTON AIRPORT 

(Mr, Gipson asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record an editorial from the Washington Post of April 12, 
1938, and an editorial from the Washington Evening Star 
of April 12, 1938, with reference to the location of the Wash- 
ington Airport, which appear in the Appendix.] 

GOVERNMENTAL SPENDING 

(Mr. Byrd asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Record an editorial entitled “Still More Spending,” published 
in the New York Times of Saturday, April 9, 1938, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

NATIONAL BITUMINOUS COAL COMMISSION 

(Mr. HoLT asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Record an editorial entitled “Another New Deal Botch,” pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Evening Sun of April 12, 1938, which 
appears in the Appendix.] À 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE TO UPHOLD CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 

(Mr. ScHWELLENBACH asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recor an editorial appearing in the Portland 
Oregonian on April 7, 1938, referring to the National Com- 
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mittee to Uphold Constitutional Government, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
DEBT PROPAGANDA 


(Mr. Gurrey asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Warning Against Debt 
Propaganda,” published in the Philadelphia Record of the 
12th instant, which appears in the Appendix.] 

THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS AND CONSERVATION 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, today sitting in the Sen- 
ate gallery are representatives of the Camp Fire Girls. They 
come from nearly every State in the Union, and are convened 
in this city to exchange and advance ideas on the great work 
undertaken by them as a body—the work of conservation. 

I wish to welcome them and to assure them that this body 

their work. I congratulate them upon the evi- 
dence they display of the awakening of civic consciousness in 
our young people and upon having chosen conservation as 
their field. Conservation is a cause close to the hearts of us 
all, and it is only fitting that we recognize deeds of good citi- 
zenship such as these girls have performed, and give praise 
where it is due. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have incor- 
porated in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, some of the 
data furnished by Miss Ruth Pierpont Stephens as to the 
aims of the organization, the work already accomplished, and 
the subjects to be discussed at this meeting. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Camp Fire Girls are here to talk about dust storms, floods, 
forest fires. They are here to tell one another what they have found 
out about the dying out of species of rare trees, wild flowers, birds, 
animals; the loss of soil that can never be replaced. They have 
seen all of these things. And so have other people. But these girls 
have felt strongly enough about them to want to do something to 
stop this tragedy of waste and thoughtlessness. 

The country has been rudely awakened to this need. Our Gov- 
ernment has provided wonderful soil-conservation demonstration 
areas in order to teach the people how to save what they yet have 
ee methods of contour plowing, strip planting, terracing, and 
the rest. 

The interest on the part of the Camp Fire Girls is not a thing of 
the moment. Conservation as a project was not undertaken over- 
night, nor will it be given up in the same way. 

Camp Fire Girls became conservation conscious the day the 
organization was founded 26 years ago. Dr. Luther Gulick, his wife, 
and a group of their friends also interested in progressive education 
started it. And from the very this program of creative 
activities for girls gave them a sense of adventure about the com- 
monest, everyday things in life, and at the same time a sense of 
responsibility. It was extraordinary, but it worked. 

Camp Fire Girls study trees and love them, and they learn to 

protect them, whether it means putting out a campfire thoroughly 
with sand and water before they ever leave the spot so that abso- 
lutely no smoldering coais remain, or getting out in early spring 
to destroy the tent caterpillars that molest some of our loveliest 
tree growths. 
Camp Fire Girls, as another part of their regular nature program, 
study birds. They can identify them by their plumage, their songs, 
habits of nest building, or perhaps the time they come north, 
It has been and is the most natural thing in the world for girls to 
set up feeding stations for some of these birds during winter and 
summer and to protect the birds’ young in every way they can. 

I said before that Camp Fire Girls were conservation conscious 
the day the organization was started. And that is true. They 
singled it out, however, as a project to be emphasized only this 
past year. Hitherto conservation has been an unconscious thing 
with most of the 250,000 members. Now it is conscious. It has 
matured, and other groups have come out to join hands in working 
toward the same ends. 


rl may make her choice 
of to do. There are things to do as an individual and 
things with the group. She may, for example, choose her favorite 
wild flower, tree, or other plant, or bird, mammal, and so on. 
Then she keeps a diary of its doings through the year—where it 
t it eats, whether it has commercial value, whether it 
needs to be protected and not used at all for a while, or merely 
used y. Then she makes a collection of photographs of this 
plans to show poster, plaster model, or some other 
exhibit to indicate what she thinks should be done about it. 
This same girl, with her group, may go out and collect discarded 
Christmas trees to use for cover under which birds may keep warm 
She may help to put on a conservation skit in school 
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assembly or build a nature trail, with all the interesting plants, 
rocks, and trees along the route either tagged or marked on a map. 

Conservation to these girls is a very practical matter. And this 
is even more so in the case of the older Camp Fire Girls who are 
15 years of age or over. 

I have had the pleasure of seeing some of the extensive written 
reports which they have sent in showing how groups of girls have 
studied the entire conservation problem in their communities. 

They have gone beyond watching favorite trees or birds and have 
divided into five investigation committees: One to look into the 
soil-conservation problem, the other to ascertain what wild flowers 
were living or dying out in the region, and the same for birds, 
trees, and animals. At a final town meeting each committee head 
made a report on the situation, together with suggestions for 
needed action. 

Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Chief of the Federal Soil Conservation 
Service, said: The future of conservation depends, in a very real 
sense, upon the boys and girls of today. I consider it especially 
significant, therefore, when any group of our young people begins 
to study the principles of conservation. Such studies, I am con- 
fident, must be of lasting benefit to the students themselves and 
to the country as a whole.” 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, honorary chairman of the Cam 
Fire Girls National Advisory Council, upon visiting national head- 

of the organization and hearing the girls’ plans for plant- 
ing trees and flowers, said: “Conservation work of some type is a 
thing which every girl can do and which it is the duty of every 
citizen to give some time to. We must build for the future as well 
as alleviate the sufferings of the present.” 

“For the future!“ was the cry on every side, and I am particu- 
larly proud of the fact that Camp Fire Girls realized that need of 
their own accord. They saw that conservation was a long-term 
job. They decided, especially those who did older girls’ surveys, to 
make 25-year plans for conservation. This is something they can 
grow up with and carry on as they become wives, mothers, and 
householders in the community. 

Many of these 25-year plans will be presented during the meet- 
ings here in Washington. 


RELIEF AND UNEMPLOYMENT RECOMMENDATIONS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 594) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 

from the President of the United States, which was read 

and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The prosperity of the United States is of necessity a 
primary concern of Government. Current events, if allowed 
to run undisturbed, will continue to threaten the security 
of our people and the stability of our economic life. The 
national administration has promised never to stand idly by 
and watch its people, its business system, and its national life 
disintegrate. It is because the course of our economics has 
run adversely for half a year that we owe it to ourselves to 
turn it in the other direction before the situation becomes 
more definitely serious. 

When this administration took office it found business, 
credit, and agriculture in collapse. The collapse had fol- 
lowed on the heels of overspeculation in and overproduction 
of practically every article or instrument used by man. Dur- 
ing the processes of overspeculation and overproduction—in 
the 1920’s—millions of people had been put to work, but 
the products of their hands had exceeded the purchasing 
power of their pocketbooks, with the result that huge sur- 
pluses, not only of crops but also of buildings and goods of 
every kind, overhung the market. Under the inexorable law 
of supply and demand, supplies so overran demand which 
would pay, that production was compelled to stop. Unem- 
ployment and closed factories resulted. Hence the tragic 
years from 1929 to 1933. 

Starting in March 1933 the Congress and the administra- 
tion devoted themselves unceasingly not only to reestablish- 
ing reservoirs of credit but to putting purchasing power in 
the hands of the consuming public and actually securing a 
more equitable distribution of the national income. Thus 
the downward spiral was stopped—and not merely stopped 
but started on an upward course—a trend lasting through 
4% years. 

In 1928 the national income was $80,000,000,000; in 1932 
it had fallen to less than $40,000,000,000. 

Since the low point of 1931, each year, including 1937, has 
shown a steady increase in the income which the Nation 
produced, reflected in increased wages and salaries, in in- 


creased dividends, interest, and individual’s income. In 1937 
the total of our citizens’ income had risen to $68,000,000,000. 

At the end of 1936 the efforts of the Government to aid in 
increasing the Nation’s purchasing power and in stimulating 
business had become so well recognized that both the busi- 
ness community and the Government felt that a large meas- 
ure of the Government’s spending activities could be mate- 
Tially reduced. 

But the very vigor of the recovery in both durable goods 
and consumers’ goods brought into the picture early in 1937 
certain highly undesirable practices, which were in large 
part responsible for the economic decline which began in the 
later months of that year. Again production outran the 
ability to buy. 

There were many reasons for this overproduction. One 
was fear—fear of war abroad, fear of inflation, fear of Na- 
tion-wide strikes. None of these fears has been borne out. 
There were other causes of overproduction, and these causes 
differed in each industry. ` 

The net result of these causes and ill-advised practices was 
a repetition, on a small scale, of what had happened in 1927, 
1928, and 1929 on a much larger scale. In other words, pro- 
duction in many important lines of goods outran the ability 
of the public to purchase them. For example, through the 
winter and spring of 1937 cotton factories in hundreds of 
cases were running on a three-shift basis, piling up cotton 
goods in the factory and in the hands of middlemen and 
retailers. For example, also, automobile manufacturers not 
only turned out a normal increase of finished cars but en- 
couraged the normal increase to run into abnormal figures, 
using every known method to push their sales. This meant, 
of course, that the steel mills of the Nation ran on a 24-hour 
basis, and the tire companies and cotton factories speeded up 
to meet the same type of abnormally stimulated demand. 
The buying power of the Nation lagged behind. 

Thus by the autumn of 1937 the Nation again had stocks 
on hand which the consuming public could not buy because 
the purchasing power of the consuming public had not kept 
pace with the production. 

During the same period prior to last autumn the prices of 
many vital products had risen faster than was warranted. 
For example, copper—which undoubtedly can be produced at 
a profit in this country for from 10 to 12 cents a pound— 
was pushed up and up to 17 cents a pound. The price of 
steel products of many kinds was increased far more than 
was justified by the increased wages of steel workers. In 
the case of many commodities the price to the consumer 
was raised well above the inflationary boom prices of 1929. 
In many lines of goods and materials prices got so high that 
buyers and builders ceased to buy or to build. 

Once more, as in 1929, the economic process of getting out 
the raw materials, putting them through the manufacturing 
and finishing processes, selling them to the retailers, selling 
them to the consumer, and finally using them, got com- 
pletely out of balance. The Government of the United 
States, fearing just such an event, had issued warnings in 
April 1937 against these practices of overproduction and 
high prices. The Federal Reserve System curtailed banking 
credit, and the Treasury commenced to “sterilize” gold as a 
further brake on what it was feared might turn into a run- 
away inflation. 

The simple fact is that the laying off of workers came 
upon us last autumn and has been continuing at such a pace 
ever since that all of us, Government and banking and busi- 
ness and workers and those faced with destitution, recognize 
the need for action. 

It should be noted in fairness that since January 1, 1937, 
the President has recommended to the Congress only four 
measures of major importance to the business of the country: 

1. Legislation to stabilize agriculture. A comprehensive 
law was approved by me 2 months ago. 

2. Legislation to end serious loopholes in our personal in- 
come-tax laws. This was enacted last summer. 
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3. Legislation to put a floor under wages and a ceiling over 
hours of labor in industry. 

4. Tax legislation to remove inequities from the undis- 
tributed-profits tax, especially as they affect the smaller type 
of business. Both this measure and the third are still under 
consideration by the Congress, g 

The record speaks for itself. No other measures affecting 
business have been proposed. 

All the energies of Government and business must be di- 
rected to increasing the national income; to putting more 
people into private jobs; to giving security and the feeling of 
security to all people in all walks of life. 

I believe that improvement in government and business 
practices must go hand in hand with recovery—that they 
should be, and will be, a definite aid to recovery. While I do 
not wish in this message to overemphasize some of the needs, 
I do want to say that I believe that we must be definitely 
aware of certain of them—the elimination of future tax- 
exempt bonds of all kinds of Government agencies; the sub- 
jecting of Government salaries and wages of all kinds to 
Federal and State income taxes; a serious undertaking to 
solve the railroad problem and the problems of monopolistic 
practices and price fixing. These are no new subjects; nor 
have I anything to add to them except the statement that 
their solution will help and not hurt business. 

At the same time I must repeat what I believe the over- 
whelming majority of both Houses of the Congress will agree 
to—that the Congress and the Chief Executive can ill afford 
to weaken or destroy great reforms which during the past 5 
years have been effected on behalf of the American people. 
In our rehabilitation of the banking structure and of agricul- 
ture, in our provisions for adequate and cheaper credit for all 
types of business, in our acceptance of national responsibility 
for unemployment relief, in our strengthening of the credit 
of State and local government, in our encouragement of hous- 
ing, slum clearance, and home ownership, in our supervision 
of stock exchanges and public utility holding companies and 
the issuance of new securities, in our provision for social 
security the electorate of America wants no backward steps 
taken. 

We have recognized the right of labor to free organiza- 
tion, to collective bargaining, and machinery for the handling 
of labor relations is now in existence. The principles are 
established even though we can all admit that through the 
evolution of time administration and practices can be im- 
proved. Such improvement can come about most quickly 
and most peacefully through sincere efforts to understand 
and assist on the part of labor leaders and employers alike. 

The never-ceasing evolution of human society will doubt- 
less bring forth new problems which will require new adjust- 
ments. Our immediate task is to consolidate and maintain 
the gains achieved. 

In this situation there is no reason and no occasion for 
any American to allow his fears to be aroused or his energy 
and enterprise to be paralyzed by doubt or uncertainty. 

Our situation is vastly different from that which we faced 
5 years ago. Let us use the tools already forged and laid out 
on the bench. 

At this immediate time we suffer from a failure of con- 
sumer demand. The hoped for reemployment of this spring 
is not proceeding fast enough to create an economic upturn. 

Therefore, the problem calls for action both by the Gov- 
ernment and by the people. 

It cannot be disputed that the national income, which was 
thirty-eight billions in 1932, sixty-eight billions in 1937, is 
now running at the lesser rate of about fifty-six billions. If 
it can be increased to $80,000,000,000 in the course of the 
next year or two the whole economic picture will be differ- 
ent. Hundreds of thousands more people will be employed 
in private industry, hundreds of thousands fewer will be in 
need of relief, and consumer demand for goods will be 
greatly stimulated. I do not set $80,000,000,000 as the na- 
tional-income goal. It ought to rise in the next decade to 
more than one hundred billions. I want to make it clear 
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that we do not believe that we can get an adequate rise in 
national income merely by investing, lending, or spending 
public funds. It is essential in our economy that private 
funds be put to work and all of us recognize that such funds 
are entitled to a fair profit. . 

As citizen income rises, let us not forget that Government 
expenditures will go down and Government tax receipts will 
go up. 

How and where can and should the Government help to 
start an upward spiral? 

I propose to the Congress three groups of measures: 

First. In the first category I place additional appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year beginning July 1938. These will 
not put more money in the hands of the consuming public 
than we are spending in the current fiscal year, but they 
will prevent men and women from being thrown out of 
work on July 1. They will stop the spiral from continuing 
its downward course: 

(a) I recommend an appropriation of $1,250,000,000 for 
the Works Progress Administration, to be used during the 
first 7 months of the next fiscal year. Such a grant is am- 
munition of the highest grade for attack on recession. It 
will not greatly increase the present rate of expenditure, 
but ought to be sufficient to care for the additional men and 
women who have come or are coming to an end of their 
unemployment insurance payments. 

(b) For the Farm Security Administration an appropri- 
ation of $175,000,000 for the next fiscal year. 

(c) For the National Youth Administration the sum of 
$75,000,000 to cover the full fiscal year. 

(d) For the Civilian Conservation Corps the sum of 
$50,000,000 additional to maintain the existing number of 
camps now in operation. 

I call your attention to the fact that these appropriations 
will avert the laying off of people now receiving assistance 
from the Federal Government. 

In this same category of stopping the downward spiral, 
I also place the authorization recently given for the lending 
of money to business enterprises by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. I do so because the greater part of 
such loans will go to businesses which are in grave danger 
of shutting down and throwing people out of employment. 
Some of the money, but in all probability only the smaller 
part of the loans, will enable businesses to employ more 
people or start new enterprises. 

Second. In the second category, the administration pro- 
poses immediately to make additional bank resources avail- 
able for the credit needs of the country. This can be done 
without legislation. It will be done through the desteriliza- 
tion of approximately $1,400,000,000 of Treasury gold, accom- 
panied by action on the part of the Federal Reserve Board 
to reduce reserve requirements by about three-quarters of 
a billion dollars. The Federal Reserve Board inform me 
that they are willing to do so. These measures will make 
more abundant the supply of funds for commerce, industry, 
and agriculture. By themselves, however, monetary meas- 
ures are insufficient to start us on a sustained upward move- 
ment. 

As a part of better administration I hope that Federal 
banking supervision can be better coordinated. In addition, 
I am requesting that the Securities Exchange Commission 
consider such simplification of regulations as will assist and 
expedite the financing, particularly, of small business enter- 
prises. 

Third. I come, therefore, to the third category which I 
consider to be vital. The first two categories—maintenance 
of relief and the expansion of credit—might prove suf- 
ficient; but, in my judgment, other measures are essential. 
You and I cannot afford to equip ourselves with two rounds 
of ammunition where three rounds are necessary. If we 
stop at relief and credit, we may find ourselves without am- 
munition before the enemy is routed. If we are fully 
equipped with the third round of ammunition, we stand to 
win the battle against adversity. 
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This third proposal relates solely to definite additions to 
the purchasing power of the Nation by providing new work: 

(a) I ask for certain amendments to the United States 
Housing Authority Act to permit the undertaking of the 
immediate construction of about $300,000,000 of additional 
projects. The Federal Housing Administration is prepared 
to increase the already mounting volume of home and apart- 
ment construction. 

(b) I ask fr a renewal of public-works projects. I be- 
lieve that by the expenditure of $450,000,000, and the 
granting of authority to loan up to $1,000,000,000 to States 
and their subdivisions, a vast number of well-thought-out, 
needed, and permanent public improvements can be under- 
taken this summer and autumn. I believe that the aid of 
the Federal Government should be put in optional form— 
either the existing method of 45 percent grant and 55 per- 
cent loan, or the advancing of the whole sum as loans to 
States and their subdivisions without interest. Under such 
a plan the Federal Government would assume the payment 
of interest and the borrowing authority would assume the 
payment of the principal by amortization or rental. 

Under either method the ultimate cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to the States and their subdivisions is approxi- 
mately the same. 

It is my thought that the total ultimate out-of-pocket cost 
to the Federal Government by either or both methods should 
be limited to $1,000,000,000, and, furthermore, that no loans 
or grants should be made on any State or local projects which 
cannot be started within 6 months of the date of the enabling 
legislation, and completed within a year or a year and a half 
from the commencement of work. 

(c) I recommend the appropriation, of $100,000,000 to the 
Bureau of Public Roads for highways in excess of the amount 
I have previously recommended in the Budget for the fiscal 
year 1939, but I request that this additional amount be used 
only for projects which can be definitely started this calendar 
year. i 

(d) Irecommend an appropriation of $37,000,000 over and 
above estimates for the immediate undertaking of flood con- 
trol and reclamation works to be expended on projects already 
authorized by this or former Congresses. 

(e) I recommend the appropriation of $25,000,000 addi- 
tional for Federal buildings. 

A summary of these recommendations falls into two cate- 
gories: ; 
1. Expenditures from the Treasury for work: 


Works Progress Administration $1, 250, 
Farm Security Administration 7 


000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

National Youth Administration 75, 000, 000. 
000, 000 


Civilian Conservation Corps._..-..-.----.-- 50, 
Public Works Administration 


Federal buildings 


2. Loans from the Treasury for work: 


Farm Security Administration 100, 000, 000 
Public Works Admintstrat ion 550, 000, 000 
U. S. Housing Administration 300, 000, 000 


950, 000, 000 


It should be noted that State and local public-works under- 
taken on a loan basis instead of a loan and grant basis will 
reduce the item in the first classification and increase the 
item in the second classification. 

Let us unanimously recognize the fact that the Federal 
debt, whether it be twenty-five billions or forty billions, can 
only be paid if the Nation obtains a vastly increased citizen 
income. I repeat that if this citizen income can be raised to 
$80,000,000,000 a year the National Government and the over- 
whelming majority of State and local governments will be 
“out of the red.” The higher the national income goes the 
faster will we be able to reduce the total of Federal and State 
and local debts. Viewed from every angle today’s purchas- 
ing power—the citizens’ income of today—is not sufficient to 
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drive the economic system at higher speed. Responsibility 
of Government requires us at this time to supplement the 
normal processes and in so supplementing them to make sure 
that the addition is adequate. We must start again on a long 
steady upward incline in national income. 

I have set my hope, my aim on stabilized recovery through 
a steady mounting of our citizens’ income and our citizens’ 
wealth. And in that process, which I believe is ready to 
start, let us avoid the pitfalls of the past—the overproduc- 
tion, the overspeculation, and, indeed, all the extremes which 
we did not succeed in avoiding in 1929. In all of this, Gov- 
ernment cannot and should not act alone. Business must 
help. I am sure business will help. 

We need more than the materials of recovery. We need 
a united national will. 

We need to recognize nationally that the demands of no 
group, however just, can be satisfied unless that group are 
prepared to share in finding a way to produce the income 
from which they and all other groups can be paid. Un- 
just claims defeat themselves. You, as the Congress, I, as 
the President, must by virtue of our offices, seek the na- 
tional good by preserving the balance between all groups 
and all sections. 

We have at our disposal the national resources, the money, 
the skill of hand and head to raise our economic level—our 
citizens’ income. Our capacity is limited only by our ability 
to work together. What is needed is the will. 

The time has come to bring that will into action with 
every driving force at our command. And I am determined 
to do my share. 

The responsibility for making this national will effective 
rests on every individual whether in the Government or in 
industry, or in finance, or in labor, or in the professional 
fields. Every man and woman in the United States has the 
great privilege of making this will productive. And the 
beneficiary will be the whole of the American people. 

Certain positive requirements seem to me to accompany 
the will—if we have that will. 

There is placed on all of us the duty of self-restraint. We 
still rely on personal responsibility—a responsibility guided 
by a common conscience. That is the discipline of a democ- 
racy. Every patriotic citizen must say to himself or herself, 
that immoderate statement, appeals to prejudice, the crea- 
tion of unkindness, are offenses not against an individual 
or individuals, but offenses against the whole population of 
the United States. 

Use of power by any group, however situated, to force its 
interest or to use its strategic position in order to receive 
more from the common fund than its contribution to the 
common fund justifies, is an attack against and not an aid 
to our national life. 

Self-restraint implies restraint by articulate public opin- 
ion, trained to distinguish fact from falsehood, trained to 
believe that bitterness is never a useful instrument in public 
affairs. There can be no dictatorship by an individual or 
by a group in this Nation, save through division fostered by 
hate. Such division there must never be. 

Amid the voices which now seek to divide group from 
group, occupation from occupation, section from section, 
thinking Americans must insist on common effort in a com- 
mon endeavor and a common faith in each other. Let 
every businessman set out to use his strength of mind and 
heart and his confidence in his fellow man and his country. 
Let every labor leader find not how work can be stopped 
but how it can be made to proceed smoothly, continuously, 
and fairly. Let every public official consider that his task 
is to use his authority so that the service he renders is 
adapted to curbing abuses and helping honest effort. Let 
every one of us work together to move the life of the Nation 
forward. 

We, a successful democracy, face a troubled world. Else- 
where schools of thought contend that democracy is doomed 
to failure. They tell us that free speech and the free ex- 
change of views will destroy democracies. My conviction 
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on the contrary is that the United States retaining free 
speech and a free exchange of views can furnish a dynamic 
example of successful government, provided the Nation can 
unite in practical measures when the times call for united 
action. The driving force of a Nation lies in its spiritual 
purpose, made effective by free, tolerant, but unremitting 
national will. 

In the Western Hemisphere the good-neighbor policy has 
so strengthened the American republics that a spiritual 
unity in our relations now prevails. Can that good-neighbor 
message be accepted and practiced in our national life? 

If we accept that high and splendid road, this free democ- 
racy will give successful answer to the fears and question- 
ings which today trouble the minds and souls of men and 
women the world over. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Wuite House, April 14, 1938. 


SUPREMACY OF DEMOCRACY 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, yesterday marked the one 
hundred and ninety-fifth anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Jefferson, the founder and defender of democracy. 
It was Jefferson who expounded the fundamental principles 
of our Government assuring us freedom of religion, freedom 
of the press, freedom of speech, and the pursuit of happiness. 
And it is to these principles that we strictly adhere today. 

There is no one whose memory should be more reverenced 
in this generation than Thomas Jefferson. With dictator- 
ships, strife, and civil war predominating, monarchies and 
kingdoms tumbling, and with hatred and greed rampant in 
the world at large, it is consoling to have our own democracy 
where legislative and economic wars are our main problems. 
A democracy to us has a most sacred meaning. We define 
our democracy as a country where peace prevails, a land 
of productivity and industry, a federation of friendly States, 
a country of opportunity, a vast area of mineral wealth and 
unlimited resources, a home of courageous men and sterling 
women, and a nation where prestige rests on personality and 
worth is defined by ability and not by wealth or birth alone. 

The wisdom of Jefferson is perpetually, indelibly, and in- 
eradicably written into our constitutional government. The 
Jeffersonian Manual is a daily guide of the Senate in its 
parliamentary proceedings, and the fundamentals expressed 
in the Constitution and Declaration of Independence are the 
guiding forces paramount in our governmental transactions. 

Thomas Jefferson enunciated principles of true democ- 
racy, upon which the Government of the United States of 
America is founded. Ours is one of the few remaining 
nations in the world today in which democracy is supreme. 

In his first inaugural, Mr. Jefferson set forth what he 
deemed the essential principles of our Government.” These 
immortal phrases from the pen of the author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence are vivid reminders of the far-seeing 
wisdom of one of the founders of our Republic and are 
startling in their application to the tragic conditions 
throughout nearly the entire world at this hour, where 
liberty is limited and justice in the balance. 

I quote from Jefferson: 

Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or per- 
suasion, religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations; entangling alliances with none; 

The preservation of the General Government in its whole con- 
stitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home and 
safety abroad; 

A well-disciplined militia—our best reliance in peace and for 
the moment of war; 

The supremacy of the civil over the military authority; 

‘3 eri sang in the public expense, that labor may be lightly 
88 of agricuiture and of commerce and its hand- 
maid; the diffusion of information; and the arraignment of all 
abuses at the bar of public reason; 

These principles— 

Said Mr. Jefferson— 


form the bright constellation which has gone before us and guided 
our steps through an age of revolution and reformation. The 
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wisdom of our sages and the blood of our heroes have been dé- 
voted to their attainment. They should be the creed of our po- 
litical faith; the text of civil instruction; the touchstone by which 
to try the services of those we trust. 


Jefferson, in his inaugural address, March 4, 1801, chal- 
lenged mankind in declaring that he believed: 


This, * + the strongest government on earth. 


It was at that time that he enunciated the principles of 
democracy which have made it possible for us still to have 
the strongest government on earth. Since that memorable 
day the face of the world has been pocked and scarred by 
the rise and fall of new and old forms of government, but 
the fundamental principles laid down by Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy have proven to be a foundation for an enduring 
civilization built on granite ideals. 

The accomplishments of the present administration in 
weathering the world’s most violent economic storm have 
been a peak in the monument to Jefferson’s hope and vision. 

Let us review Jefferson’s admonitions to the American 
people: 

Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state 
or persuasion, religious or political * . 

Is there a country in the world as free from religious and 
political intolerance, and where the spirit of equal and 
exact justice to all men is the primary consideration? 

Jefferson further said: 


Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations; en- 
tangling alliances with none. 


And we have taken the advice of Jefferson in avoiding 
entangling alliances. 

Jefferson further said: 

The support of the State governments in all their rights, as the 
most competent administrations for our domestic concerns and 
the surest bulwarks against antirepublican tendencies. 


Today the sovereignty of the 48 States is not questioned 
by a single citizen and the mother government has re- 
sponded in unity to protect her citizens during a period 
when threatened with economic collapse. From March 4, 
1933, to December 31, 1937, total expenditures of $17,000,- 
000,000 have been made through 11 sources to hold our 
Union together and for benefit direct and indirect to 130,- 
000,000 people. In addition, thirteen and a quarter billion 
dollars have been loaned through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Farm Credit Administration, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, the Farm Security Administration, 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, the Rural Electrification Administration, the 
Disaster Loan Corporation, and the Federal Reserve Board. 
Further, the Government has insured loans in the amount 
of one and a half billion dollars through the Federal Housing 
Administration, 

Thomas Jefferson repeatedly emphasized the necessity to 
“unite in common efforts for the common good.” A simple 
axiom for an eternal civilization. Our administration, as an 
echo from the inspired inaugural address on March 4, 1801, 
caused expenditures to be made in channels which were to 
“unite in common efforts for the common good.” To illus- 
trate, during the period from March 4, 1933, to December 
31, 1937, one and a half billion dollars were expended through 
the Bureau of Public Roads, with far-reaching and lasting. 
benefit to the citizens of our 48 States. It has enabled the 
farmer, with greater facility, to carry to market the products 
of his toil; it has enabled the urban population to appreciate 
the beauties of this grand country of ours; it has created a 
better understanding between the peoples of the Pacific slope 
and those of the eastern seaboard. It has done more in the 
creation of a better understanding to break down the bar- 
riers of sectionalism. So much for the individual. It has 
benefited industry—the automotive industry, the oil indus- 
try, the cement industry, the road-machinery industry—and, 
most important of all, it has provided work for labor by the 
hundreds of thousands. 
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Expenditures further have been made in the Government 
establishment as in the case of the navy-yard projects for 
modernization, renovation, and necessary plant facility ex- 
pansion; providing benefit to industry with the actuating 
purpose to provide employment to those who wished work 
but who could not otherwise find gainful occupation. The 
renovation and modernization of Government establish- 
ments have been a decided saving to the taxpayers of this 
country because such modernization plans prior to 1933 cov- 
ered a very long period of time. 

Jefferson further said: 

The preservation of the General Government in its whole con- 
stitutional vigor as the sheet anchor of our peace at home and 
safety abroad; 

This administration with organized intelligence, dedicated 
to the Jeffersonian precept of the advancement of the com- 
mon good, has successfully striven for the preservation of 
the General Government in its whole constitutional vigor. 

Jefferson further said: 

A jealous care of the right of election by the people—a mild 
and safe corrective of abuses which are lopped by the sword of 
revolution, where peaceable remedies are unprovided; 

The legislative branches of Government have been ever 
alert in providing mild and safe correctives of abuses which 
in the nature of humans have presented themselves in con- 
flict with the precepts of democracy. 

He further said: 

Absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority, the 
vital principle of republics, from which is no appeal but to force, 
the vital principle and immediate parent of despotism; 

The Nation as a whole, though divided in the method of 
approach to problems vital to the country’s need, sanely 
bows in acquiescence in the decisions of the majority. Our 
people in 150 years have developed an understanding in the 
techniques of a true democracy. 

He further said: 

A well-disciplined militia, our best reliance in peace and for the 
first moments of war, till regulars may relieve them; 

History has taught us, through the actions of men, that 
the insurance of a nation against the oppression of a poten- 
tial enemy rests not alone in mere words of the hope for 
peace but in the maintenance of an armed force compar- 
able to that which will demand the respect of any enemy. 
With the destinies of nations -dangling by a weakening 
thread of fate, this administration reverberates in an echo 
from Thomas Jefferson’s admonition and we are preparing 
to protect ourselves against aggression. 

The appropriations authorized and the expenditures made 
are twofold in their purpose. On the other side they guar- 
antee peace and security for our people, and on the other, 
they provide employment and security to a vast legion of 
employees, at the same time insuring industry its full 
measure. 

He further said: 

* * * Economy in the public expense, that labor may be 
lightly burdened, * *° * 

Through the growth and development of the United States 
from the days when it was but a fledgling until now when 
it is full-grown the cost of Government has necessarily in- 
creased, The demands upon the Government have been 
great in meeting the emergencies of the times. Nothing 
has been spared in the effort of Government to relieve a 
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threatening disaster of its people. This administration has 
sought, and will continue to seek, the means to reduce the 
cost of Government when the economic equilibrium has 
been reached. It is highly important at this time to point 
out that the 31 billions of dollars expended and loaned 
have produced a full measure of tangible evidence of its 
worth and value to the country. From a country approach- 
ing despair in the early days of 1933, we find ourselves today 
a hopeful and vigorous Nation in full possession of our ca- 
pabilities, virile and honest in our disagreements of future 
courses—in all, a healthy consciousness that we still have 
the strongest government and the finest land to live in 
in the world. 

Jefferson further said: 

The honest payment of our debts and sacred preservation of the 
public faith. 

The United States of America joins hands with Finland as 
examples to the world in a sense of honor in the payments of 
their debts and the sacred preservation of the public faith. 

He further said: 

Encouragement of agriculture and of commerce as its handmaid. 


In recognizing the natural effect upon the 32,000,000 citi- 
zens living on farms in the United States through a de- 
moralized buying power, our administration came to the 
rescue by making available through the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration four and three-quarter billions of dollars in loans 
to those engaged in agrarian pursuits. In addition, through 
the Farm Security Administration, loans were closed in the 
amount of $152,000,000. 

Jeffersonian justice is the bulwark of the Nation and the 
supremacy of democracy is the salvation of America, and, 
as President Adams said just before he died, not knowing 
that Jefferson has preceded him in death on the same day, 
“Thank God, Jefferson still lives.” 

The rights of humanity, particularly free American hu- 
manity, were always uppermost in Jefferson’s mind. 

They were there in those tumultous days in Philadelphia 
as he penned the first draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. His insistence upon the guaranties of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness constituted the foundation on 
which he proposed to build a true and wholesome democracy. 
They were surely there when from across the ocean, as 
Minister to France, he accomplished the drafting and the 
adoption of the great protective elements of the Bill of 
Rights. They were there when, as Secretary of State, he 
assiduously guided the external affairs of the fledgling Union 
away from foreign entanglements and wars. His goal was 
happiness in peace. They were there when, as President of 
the United States, he sought to bring economic order out of 
chaotic colonial commerce and to make for all of the people 
better standards of existence. 

Jefferson wanted a wholesome and true democracy, built 
upon a foundation of human progress. His ideal has been 
perpetuated by Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

To illustrate how the present administration has carried 
out the principle of Thomas Jefferson that we should unite 
in common efforts for the common good, I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp a summary of Federal funds loaned 
and expended from new and emergency appropriations dur- 
ing the period from March 4, 1933, through December 31, 1937. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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For the purposes of this report all of the above agency figures 
are listed as “expenditures.” Actually, however, expenditure fig- 
ures were not available from each agency. Accordingly, allotments, 
obligations, or apportionments have been employed in some 
instances. 

“Agricultural Adjustment Administration” includes performance 
payments under the 1936-37 conservation program beginning in 
October 1936, as well as rental and benefit payments. Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration payments in the District of Columbia 
are administrative expenditures. 

Farm Security Administration figures represent rural rehabilita- 
tion grants and include grants made by the Resettlement Admin- 
istration, The Resettlement Administration became the Farm 
Security Administration Sept. 1, 1937. Other Farm Security 
Administration nonrepayable expenditures are included in the 
figures given under the heading “Remainder of Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 19377.” 

The Civilian Conservation Corps (formerly the Emergency Con- 
servation Work) obligation figures do not include $22,301,622 obli- 
gated for Indian Service nor $33,977,759 obligated for land acquisi- 
tions, nor do they include $11,369,566 obligated for Indian Service 
and $982,241 obligated for purchase of land in Michigan and Vir- 
ginia from Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts which have been 
distributed by States in this table in the figures given under the 
heading “Remainder of Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 
1935, 1936, and 1937.” 

Public Works Administration grant allotments and Works Pro- 
gram apportionments for public roads have been included under the 
heading “Bureau of Public Roads.” 

For the purposes of this report only, an arbitrary apportionment 
has been made of the total expenditures on the Boulder Dam and 
power plant (Reclamation Service) between the States of Arizona, 
California, and Nevada. Total expenditures on this project to Dec. 
31, 1937, amounted to $68,343,210. 

Loan and grant allotments made by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration for public buildings, such as post offices, are included under 
the Public Works Administration loan and expenditure headings on 
this and the following sheet and not under the heading “Public 
buildings (Treasury) .” 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation figures do not include dis- | 


bursements allocable to States of $1,507,717,240 made during the 
period Feb. 2, 1932—Mar. 3, 1933, nor $537,126,239 loaned to railroads. 

Public Works Administration figures are “Ioan allotments.” 

Bonus payments certified by the Veterans’ Administration from 
Jan. 27, 1933, through Dec. 31, 1937, amounting to $1,899,233,803, 
are not allocable by States. 

Federal Reserve Board loans consist of advances made on ap- 
proved loans and commitments executed under sec. 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act approved by Congress June 19, 1934. 

As of Dec. 31, 1937, the United States Housing Authority had 
made no actual disbursements. 

Federal Housing Administration “loans insured” do not consti- 
tute a Federal loan of actual money. The sums represent “benefits” 
accruing to the States as a result of the activities of this agency. 

This tabulation combines data taken from agency reports and 
appropriation reports and these data have been adjusted to elim- 
inate duplications caused by the different reporting bases used. 
The grand totals and totals for each State are estimates only of 
all Federal benefits received during the period Mar. 4, 1933, through 
Dec. 31, 1937. 

National Emergency Council, April 1938. 


TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, during recent debates on 
the tax bill, and during the progress of hearings in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on measures intended to provide for a 
tax on income from future issues of securities now exempt, 
the question was again raised concerning the legality of such 
a Federal tax as applied to the income from securities issued 
by States and their subdivisions. 

It has been the honest opinion of many authorities, and I 
believe it is also the opinion of some Senators, that if the 
United States Supreme Court had correctly interpreted the 
sixteenth amendment the Federal Government would have 
authority under it, without further legislation of any kind, to 
collect such a tax. The sixteenth amendment provides that 
Congress shall have the power to tax income from whatever 
sources derived, without any limitations being expressed, but 
in 1920, the Supreme Court in Evans v. Gore (253 U. S. 245) 
(see also Eisner v. Macomber (252 U. S. 189)) held that the 
sixteenth amendment conferred no new power on Congress to 
tax as income something which Congress could not tax as 
income prior to the adoption of that amendment, In this 
connection Justice Van Devanter said: 


Thus the genesis and words of the amendment unite in showing 
that it does not extend the taxing power to new or excepted sub- 
jects, but merely removes all occasion otherwise existing for an 
apportionment among the States of taxes laid on income, whether 
derived from one source or another. 
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That the Federal Government has no power to tax the 
income of State securities, notwithstanding the provisions of 
the sixteenth amendment, is further established in the cases 
of National Life Insurance Co. v. United States (277 U. 8. 
508), Willcuts v. Bunn (282 U. S. 216), Indian Motocycle Co. 
v. United States (283 U. S. 570), and Educational Films Cor- 
poration v. Ward (282 U. S. 379). 

As late as May 25, 1936, the Supreme Court, in the case of 
Ashton et al. v. Cameron Co., Water Improvement District 
No, 1 (56 Sup. Ct. 892), rendered an opinion on this question 
in connection with a water improvement district of the State 
of Texas which sought relief under a Federal bankruptcy 
State. In that case the Court said: 

Notwithstanding the broad grant of power “to lay and collect 
taxes,“ opinions here plainly show that Congress could not levy a 
tax on the bonds issued by respondent or upon income derived 
therefrom. 

I think it is clear, therefore, that the opinion of some per- 
sons that the United States Supreme Court would reverse 
itself on this question if again presented to it, and that the 
Federal Government should go ahead on that assumption and 
levy such a tax, is a mistaken opinion. There is no indica- 
tion that the Court would reverse itself, and there is every 
indication that such a tax would be declared illegal. 

So, what can we do about it? 

We can, of course, enact a law authorizing the Federal 
Government to levy such a tax on future issues of its own 
securities. To provide for this I introduced some years ago 
a bill, a copy of which is submitted herewith: 

A bill making income from United States securities subject to the 
income-tax laws of the United States 


Be it enacted, ete., That notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, all income derived from securities issued after the date of 
enactment of this act by or under the authority of the United 
States shall be included in gross income within the meaning of 
section 22 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1932 for the purposes of 
taxation under title I of such act, and shall also be subject to 
taxation under all income-tax laws of the United States hereafter 


But, as I pointed out during debates on the recent tax 
bill, the Treasury is opposed to a tax on income from Fed- 
eral issues until there is authority to levy such a tax on 
income from securities issued by the States and their sub- 
divisions. This, obviously, is to prevent any disparity in the 
securities which might place the Federal Government at a 
disadvantage in marketing its securities. Likewise, if the 
Federal Government is to haye authority to tax securities 
issued by the States, the States want authority to tax the 
income from Federal issues. 

To provide for such authority it is necessary to amend the 
Constitution. It is the only safe and intelligent course to 
follow. I am convinced of this fact after several years of 
concentrated study of this subject. I recommend that all 
persons interested in the question should obtain a copy of the 
hearings before the subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, first session, Seventy-fifth Congress, on Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 5, introduced by me. These hearings 
contain an exhaustive analysis, study; and discussion of the 
entire problem. It is regarded as somewhat of a textbook 
on the subject. In it are the legal opinions of many eminent 
authorities. It contains also the views of experts of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, the views of the 
Treasury Department for 30 years, the present attitude of 
Treasury officials, a report of experience of other countries 
in levying such a tax, many references to hearings and de- 
bates in the House and Senate for three decades, and finally, 
a complete summary of all arguments for and against such 
a tax. 

Reasonable application to this problem will soon lead to 
the conclusion, I am sure, that a constitutional amendment 
must be submitted. For that reason, I continue to urge 
action by the Congress on Senate Joint Resolution 5, which 
has been favorably reported by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and which now awaits action by the 
full committee after a hearing on Monday, April 11, 1938. I 
submit and ask to have printed in the Rrecorp a copy of my 
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joint resolution with the further explanation that if enacted, 
provision should be made in the law that the tax to be levied 
on Federal and State issues should be stated in the law. 
It must be remembered that States as well as the Federal 
Government will impose the tax, and the law should require 
a uniform rate so that all uncertainties as to tax levies 
would be removed. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to enable the United States to lay and collect taxes on 
income derived from securities issued by any State, and to 
enable each State to lay and collect taxes on income derived 
by residents from securities issued under authority of the 
United States, was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 


each House concurring therein), That the following article is pro- 
poeg as an amendment to the Constitution, which shall be valid 

all intents and as a part of the Constitution when rati- 
fied by conventions in three-fourths of the several States, which 
conventions shall be composed in each State of delegates elected 
by a majority vote of the electors of the State voting at such 
election: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Section 1. The United States shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on income derived from securities issued after the ratifi- 
cation of this article by or under the authority of any State, but 
without discrimination against Income derived from such securi- 
ties and in favor of income derived from securities issued after the 
ratfication of this article by or under the authority of the United 
States or any other State. 

“Sec. 2. Each State shall have power to lay and collect taxes on 
income derived by its residents from securities issued after the 
ratification of this article by or under the authority of the United 
States, but without discrimination against income derived from 
such securities and in favor of income derived from securities 
issued after the ratification of this article by or under the 
authority of each State.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF SUPERHIGHWAYS—MOTION TO RECONSIDER 
REFERENCE OF BILL 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, some days ago the Sen- 
ate voted to change the reference of Senate bill 3428, intro- 
duced by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY], from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Truman] moved to reconsider the vote, and the motion 
has been pending for 2 or 3 weeks. It is entirely agreeable 
to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] and also the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] and the Senator 
from Ohio that a vote on the motion to reconsider be taken 
at this time. 

For that reason I ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing business be temporarily laid aside in order that the Sen- 
ate may vote on the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Kentucky has 
asked unanimous consent that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside for the purpose of considering a mo- 
tion made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN] to 
reconsider the vote by which the Committee on Banking 
and Currency was discharged from the further consideration 
of Senate bill 3428, to provide for financing certain self- 
liquidating public works, to. provide additional facilities for 
the national defense, to aid in the relief of unemployment, to 
stimulate business recovery, to promote the public safety, 
and for other purposes, and the bill was referred to the 

Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
may I inquire whether the Senator who entered the motion 
to reconsider is present? 

Mr. BULKLEY. The Senator from Missouri is absent 
from the city and has authorized me in his behalf to call 
up the motion. 

Mr. KING. The effect of the motion then „would be to 
permit the Committee on Banking and Currency to consider 
the bill, instead of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads? 

Mr. BULKLEY. That is correct, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. No, Mr. President; the effect of the mo- 
tion that is pending is to reconsider the motion by which 
the bill was taken away from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. Further reference of the bill would have to be 
voted on again. 

Mr. KING. The objective is to take the bill away from 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and refer it to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. BULKLEY. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the par- 
liamentary situation to be that the Senate voted to dis- 
charge the Committee on Banking and Currency from the 
further consideration of the bill and to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. Later on the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Truman], as the Chair understands, 
entered a motion to reconsider the vote by which that ac- 
tion was taken. That motion is still pending. The Chair 
now understands that the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
BARKLEY] asks unanimous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside for the purpose of considering 
the motion to reconsider, discussing it, and taking a vote 
upon it. Is there objection? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I will say that if I understand the Senator from Ohio cor- 
rectly, he does not desire to delay the vote on the bill which 
is now the unfinished business. He is perfectly agreeable 
to include in the unanimous-consent request a provision as 
to time within which the vote shall be taken; that it shall 
be taken at not later than 2 o’clock or 2:30, and that the 
Senate will then resume the consideration of the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. BULKLEY. The Senator from New Mexico is quite 
right in that understanding. So far as I am concerned, I 
should be glad to vote at 1:15, or whatever time may be 
agreeable to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Reserving the right to object, I think 
the Senator from Ohio should make a statement as to why 
he believes the bill should be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. I also desire to make a statement 
as to why it should not be so referred. In addition to that, 
I think we ought to have an understanding that we shall 
have a yea-and-nay vote on this question. Action on the 
matter previously was had by a yea-and-nay vote, and we 
should have a yea-and-nay vote again. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I hope that may be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An understanding that a yea- 
and-nay vote shall be taken cannot be had in that manner. 
A yea-and-nay vote cannot be had except by following the 
constitutional provision with respect to ordering the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not think there will 
be any difficulty in getting the required number of Senators 
to second the motion for a yea-and-nay vote. I do not think 
there is any necessity for asking for agreement with respect 
to that matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, with that understanding, 
I agree to the unanimous-consent request. I think we are 
entitled to a yea-and-nay vote on the question. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not think a demand for 
a yea-and-nay vote can be included in a unanimous-consent 
agreement. I have no objection to temporarily laying aside 
the unfinished business and taking up for consideration the 
motion to reconsider, but beyond that we cannot go. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair state to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico that any time any Senator wishes to 
call the regular order of business before the Senate he has 
a right to do so. “Temporary” means temporary only, and 
any time the Senator from New Mexico desires that the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business be resumed, all he has 
to do is to address the Chair and say, “I demand the regular 
order,” which is the unfinished business before the Senate. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think there will be much debate 
on this motion. I think it can be disposed of within an hour 
or perhaps less time, 

Mr. HATCH. In view of the parliamentary situation 
stated by the Presiding Officer, the Senator from New Mexico 
has no objection to the unfinished business being temporarily 
laid aside and the motion referred to by the Senator from 
Ohio being considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request that the unfinished business be tempo- 
Tarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed to consider the 
motion entered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN] 
to reconsider the vote by which the Committee on Banking 

and Currency was discharged from the further consideration 

of Senate bill 3428 and the bill was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question is on the motion to reconsider the action 
whereby the Committee on Banking and Currency was dis- 
charged from consideration of Senate bill 3428, and the bill 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads? 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, on that question I ask that 
the yeas and nays be ordered now. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, the matter of the refer- 
ence of Senate bill 3428 was voted on 2 or 3 weeks ago, and 
by a very close vote the Senate acted to take jurisdiction 
of the bill away from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and give it to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. The vote was so close that I afterward dis- 
cussed the matter with several Senators and found that 
there had been some misapprehension with respect to what 
was involved in the question on which they were voting. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman] especially stated 
that he had misunderstood the issue involved, and was 
anxious to move a reconsideration of the vote. 

Unfortunately, he is out of the city today and unable 
to be present. 

The subject matter of Senate bill 3428 is one which per- 
haps could legitimately be considered by either of the two 
committees in question. It is true that the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads has had general jurisdiction 
of road bills as such. Senate bill 3428, however, is some- 
thing more than a road bill. Its primary purpose is to 
provide additional facilities for the national defense, to 
aid in the relief of unemployment, and to stimulate business 
recovery. Its general object is to provide a work program, 

just as it might be provided under a P. W. A. project. 

However, the pending bill provides for a financing cor- 
poration. It provides for the creation of a wholly owned 
Government corporation, the United States Highway Cor- 
poration, which is similar in its structure to such organiza- 
tions as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, and the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. All bills dealing with wholly owned Government 
corporations of that character have always been dealt with, 
without exception and without even the suggestion of an 
objection, by the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

When I introduced the bill I endorsed it for reference to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, in line with the 
precedents, and in line with the work which the committee 
had done on other bills of a generally similar nature. The 
Committee on Banking and Currency in good faith ap- 
pointed a subcommittee and started consideration of the 
bill before the Senator from Tennessee made his motion to 
discharge the committee. After he made his motion to dis- 
charge the committee, in courtesy to him the committee 
ceased functioning in connection with the bill, and has not 
so functioned during the entire time which has intervened 
since that. 

I call attention once more, so that the Senate may remem- 
ber it, to the fact that while it is not absolutely controlling 
on the Senate, a ruling in the House of Representatives on 
this identica] question should be very persuasive. 
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The House of Representatives not only has a Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads but it has gone so far as to 
set up a Committee on Roads, taking the jurisdiction of road - 
ways away from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. The Committee on Roads has no jurisdiction what- 
ever except to deal with roads. A bill identical with Senate 
bill 3428 was introduced in the House of Representatives by 
a member of the Committee on Roads, with the expectation 
that it would be referred to the Committee on Roads; but 
the Parliamentarian of the House, being obliged to refer the 
bill where it should technically be referred in accordance 
with the precedents of both Houses, referred it to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and there has been no con- 
test in the House over that action. 

So I submit that on the basis of the choice of the intro- 
ducer of the bill, on the basis of the precedents, and on the 
basis of the judgment of the Parliamentarian of the House 
of Representatives, the bill belongs to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. I hope the Senate will agree to the 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, just a word before the 
vote is taken. 

I wish to say that I have conducted an examination to 
see what has become of similar bills in the past. Going 
back as far as 1919, on June 2, former Senator Newberry 
introduced a. bill for his colleague, the late Senator Town- 
send, of Michigan, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. The next day, June 3, 1919, the 
bill was taken away from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and rereferred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. Incidentally, it was a bill very similar to 
the pending bill. It provided for great highways entirely 
across the country. 

Numerous similar bills have been introduced from time 
to time, which I have set out in a statement which I have 
prepared. The statement consists of 8 to 10 pages enumerat- 
ing the bills. I shall not enumerate them all at this time, 
but I shall refer to some of them. 

In 1920 a good-roads bill was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

In 1928 a bill was introduced providing for the construc- 
tion of a highway from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 
It was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

In 1913 a bill was introduced having to do with the public- 
roads system of foreign countries and of the several States. 
The bill was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

In 1914 a bill was introduced with relation to Federal aid 
to good roads. The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

In 1928 a bill was introduced for Federal aid in the con- 
struction of public roads. The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

In 1932 a bill was introduced relative to Federal-aid high- 
way legislation, and was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

In 1934 a bill was introduced for emergency construction 
of public highways. The bill was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

In 1937 a bill was introduced providing for a transcon- 
tinental highway commission, which bill involved exactly 
what is involved here. The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

All road bills have been referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads; and I see no reason for not re- 
ferring the pending bill in the same way. The Senate agreed 
with that view the other day, and referred the bill to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

In this connection, as part of my remarks, I ask to have 
printed in che Record the statement to which I have re- 
ferred, enumerating the various bills I have mentioned. Not 
one of the bills to which I have referred has been considered 
by any other committee. When such a bill has been referred 
to another committee, on a motion to recommit it has been 
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referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
I think the bill under consideration ought to be referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and I hope 
the Senate will so vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
statement may be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON SENATOR TRUMAN’S MOTION TO RECONSIDER THE 
VOTE BY WHICH S. 3428 Was REFERRED TO THE COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICES AND Post Roaps 
During the Sixty-sixth Congress, first session (1919), Mr. New- 

berry (for Mr. Townsend) introduced a bill “to establish a national 

highway system, to create a Federal Highway Commission, to en- 
courage efficient and economic highway transportation, and for 
other purposes” (S. 1309), June 2, 1919. The bill was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate. On 
June 3, 1919, the following appeared in the RECORD: 


“FEDERAL HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


“Mr. Newsperry. On yesterday I introduced for my colleague the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsend] the bill (S. 1309) 
to establish a national highway system, to create a Federal High- 
way Commission, to encourage efficient and economical highway 

tion, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I move that that com- 
mittee be from the further consideration of the bill and 


discharged : 
that it be referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 


Roads. 

“The motion was agreed to.“ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 3, 
1919, p. 553.) 

That bill creates a Federal Highway Commission (sec. 2). 

S. 3428 creates a United States Highway Corporation (sec. 1). 

S. 1309 reads as follows: “That in order to promote adequate post 
roads, meet the needs of interstate commerce on highways, pro- 
vide for common defense, and promote general welfare” (sec. 1). 

S. 3428, the present bill before the Senate, reads as follows: 

“To provide for financing certain self-liquidating public works, 

. to provide additional facilities for national defense, to aid in the 
relief of unemployment, to stimuate business recovery, and pro- 
mote the public safety” (caption). 

Public works, unemployment, business recovery, ra? safety, 
no doubt, are covered in the general-welfare clause of S. 1309. 

It provided for a commission to do certain things; among those 
was to prepare maps and data showing highways to be definitely 
selected and established as parts of the national highway system 
provided for under the bill. 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND 

POST ROADS 


Good roads: February 14, 1920, on H. R. 11578 (66th Cong., 2d 
sess, vol. 155, No. 2). 

Highway from Atlantic to Pacific coast, construction of a: April 
23, 1928, on S. 1900 (70th Cong., 1st sess., vol. 304, No. 4). 

Interstate-highway system: May 13, June 1, 1921, on S. 1355 
(67th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 186, No. 2). 

Public-road systems of foreign countries and of the several 
States: September 26, 1913 (62d Cong., 3d sess, vol. 62, No. 7). 

Federal aid to good roads: November 25, 1914 (63d Cong., 3d 
sess., vol 62, No. 13). 

Federal aid in the construction of public roads: March 30, 31, 
1928, on S. 659, S. 1286, S. 1718, S. 1804, S. 1900, S. 1925, S. 1945, S. 
3081, S. 3184, S. 3559, S. 3674 (70th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 317, No. 1). 

Federal-aid highway legislation: On S. 36, January 18-21, 1932 
(72d Cong., ist sess.). 

Emergency construction of public highways: On H. R. 8781, May 
14, 1934 (73d Cong., 2d sess.). 

To amend the Federal Highway Act: On S. 4213, May 11-30, 
1936 (74th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Emergency construction of public highways: On S. 1771, April 
6, 1937 (75th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Transcontinental Highway Commission: On S. J. Res. 106, April 

18, 1937 (75th Cong., Ist sess.) . 
REPORTS 

By authority of section 2, of Public, No. 768, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, approved June 23, 1936, a report on traffic conditions was 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture, which report was referred 
to this committee on April 1, 1937. 

That was Br authority of a bill (H. R. 10591) to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and report on traffic 
conditions with recommendations for corrective legislation, for 
which the sum of $75,000 was appropriated for study and research 
of traffic conditions and measures for their improvement. 

A full report of the Department of Agriculture under the above 
law was made to the Senate and referred to this committee, be- 
ginning with January 5, 1938, and is now being printed as a House 
document. 

The report comprises the following subjects: Skilled investiga- 
tion at the scene of the accident; official inspection of vehicles; 
inadequacy of motor-vehicle accident reporting; case histories of 
fatal highway accidents; and the accident-prone driver. 

The Department of Agriculture has also made a report on 
Forest Roads and Trails for the fiscal year 1937, as provided in 
section 10 of the Federal Highway Act. 


The Department of Agriculture has also made a report — 

. Congress ase Be 12, 1938), concerning Federal-air 
k administered by the C 
—— ending June 30, 1937. 

S. 5031 (69th Cong., 2d sess. 91). A bill to provide for the 
creation of a Pan American — Great Highway Commission, 
and for other purposes, by Mr. Cameron, January 3, 1927. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. Com- 
eee polled. Reported favorably and passed Senate. Did not 

ouse. 

5 5776 (69th Cong., 2d “ge 108). A bill to permit the = 
of Federal aid in respect to certain roads and bridges, by Mr. 
Norbeck. Referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads February 19, 1927. A similar bill passed the House and 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture. There is a notation 
on the record, “Senator Norbeck will look after the bill in the 

Agricultural Committee.” 

Senator Moses introduced for Senator DuPont a bill (S. 1900) 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads on December 20, 1927. Title, In re construction of a high- 
way from Atlantic to Pacific coast. Hearings held on April 23, 
1928. Bill reported favorably May 3, 1928. Adverse report was 
saree by committee from Secretary of Agriculture March 26, 

Senator Oddie introduced a bill (S. 1718) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to detail engineers of the Public Roads Bureau to assist 
Latin-American republics in highway matters. Referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. Bill recommended — 
both Budget Bureau and Secretary of Agriculture. Hearings March 
29-30, 1928. Reported favorably April 12, 1928. 

BILLS WHICH HAVE BEEN BEPORE THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND 

POST ROADS, UNITED STATES SENATE, DEALING WITH ROADS, HIGHWAYS, 

AND APPROPRIATIONS THEREFORE 


In the Sixty-sixth Congress we find the following road bills 
before this committee: 

S. 2932 (66th Cong., Ist sess.). A bill making additional 2 
tions for the purpose of carrying out the Federal Road Aid Act, 
bf hea July 11, 1917. By Mr. SHEPPARD, September 4, 1918. 

. 2979 (66th Cong., Ist sess.). To appropriate additional sums 
i Federal aid in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes. By Mr. Curtis, September 10, 1919. 

S. 3572 (66th Cong., 2d sess.). To provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of a national highway system, to create a 
Federal Highway Commission, and for other purposes. By Mr. 
Townsend, December 16, 1919. 

S. 3909 (66th Cong., 2d sess.). A bill to amend section 6 of the 
8 Aid Road Act. By Mr. Jones of New Mexico, February 

S. 3982 (66th Cong., 2d sess.). A bill to appropriate additional 
sums for Federal aid in the construction of rural post roads, and 
for other purposes. By Mr. Chamberlain, February 27, 1920. 

S. 4077 (66th Cong., 2d sess.). A bill to amend the act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction of 
rural post roads, and for other purposes, approved July 11, 1916. 
By Mr. Phipps, March 16, 1920. 

H. R. 13742 (66th Cong., 2d sess.). An act to amend section 3 of 
the act of July 11, 1916, and to amend sections 5 and 6 of the act 
of February 28, 1919, which makes an appropriation for the service 
of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920. June 5, 1920. 

S. 4672 (66th Cong., 2d sess.). A bill to provide that the United 
States shall continue its aid to the States in the construction of 
rural post roads, and for other purposes. By Mr. Overman, Decem- 
ber 18, 1920. 

S. 4899 (66th Cong., 3d sess.). A bill to amend the Federal Aid 
Highway Act. of July 11. 1916. By Mr. Phipps, January 22, 1921. 
Considered and reported by Senate January 25, 1921, by full com- 
mittee. 

H. R. 15873 (66th Cong., 3d sess.). To authorize the appropriation 
of additional sums for Federal aid in the construction of post 
roads, and for other purposes. February 8, 1921. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


S. 245 (67th Cong., Ist sess.). A bill to amend section 6 of the 
Federal Highway Act of July 11, 1916. By Mr. Pittman, April 12, 
1921. 

S. Res, 27 (67th Cong., Ist sess.). Authorizing the appointment of 
a special committee by the President of the Senate to make in- 
quiry into the subject of Federal aid to States in the construc- 
tion of post roads and to hold hearings thereon. By Mr. King, 
April 12, 1921. 

S. 896 (67th Cong., Ist sess.). To amend section 6 of the Federal 
Highway Act, April 18, 1921. By Mr. Jones of New Mexico. 

S. 1072 (67th Cong. Ist. sess.). To amend the Federal Highway 
Act of 1916, April 21, 1921. By Mr. Phipps. 

S. 1355 (67th Cong., Ist sess.). To provide for the establishment, 
construction, and maintenance of post roads and interstate high- 
Way system and to create a Federal Highway Commission, April 
29, 1921. By Mr. Townsend. Several amendments were offered to 
this bill, among them being one by Senator McKetuar, in the na- 
ture of a substitute. Senator Townsend filed the report of the 
committee on June 20, 1921, and Senator McKettar made a mi- 
nority report on the same day to accompany the bill. Public, No. 
87, Sixty-seventh ‘Congress, was as a result of this bill 

amendments. 
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S. J. Res. 113 (67th Cong., Ist sess.). To authorize the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate the expenditures of the Fed- 
eral money in road construction, August 22, 1921. By Mr. KING. 

S. 2658 (67th Cong., Ist sess.). To aid in the construction of the 
Roosevelt Highway along the Pacific coast of Oregon, November 
2, 1921. By Mr. McNary. 

S. 3115 (67th Cong., 2d sess.). To amend section 11 of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act of 1921, February 2, 1932. By Mr. Owen. 

S. 3181 (67th Cong.. 2d sess.). To extend, continue, and further 
carry out the provisions of the Federal Highway Act of November 
9, 1921, February 21, 1922. By Mr. Stanfield. 

H. R. 11131 (67th Cong., 2d sess.). To authorize the appropri- 
ation of additional sums for Federal aid in the construction of 
rural post roads, May 2, 1922. 

H. R. 11131 (67th Cong., 2d sess.). Amendment intended to be 
proposed to said H. R. 11131, May 8, 1922. By Mr. PITTMAN. 

S. Res. 346 (67th Cong., 2d sess.). Directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture, through the Bureau of Roads, to investigate and to 
report to the Senate concerning alleged charges of favoritism, 
political and otherwise, on the part of various State highway de- 
partments in the allotment of Federal-aid funds to public-road 
projects, September 9, 1922. By Mr. Harreid. 

S. 4422 (67th Cong., 4th sess.). Extending the provisions of the 
Federal Highway Act of 1921 to the Territory of Hawaii, January 
26, 1923. By Mr. Wadsworth. 

SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 

H. R. 4971 (68th Cong., Ist sess.). To amend the Federal High- 
way Act of 1916, and supplemental acts, June 6, 1924. The Senate 
considered this bill as a Committee of the Whole. Copies of the 
Recorp of February 6, 1925 (which I have in the committee room) 
contain the debate. The debate, in part, is as follows: 

“Mr. McKetiar. Quite the contrary. As the Senator (Senator 
Reed, of Pennsylvania) well understands, we have a direct, ex- 
press, and specific authority in the Constitution of the United 
States for the building of post roads. Every road that is being 
improved by the National Government is a post road. In im- 
proving those roads we are directly within the express terms of the 
Constitution and no question of State rights, therefore, arises. 
The Senator cannot deny that we have employed the authority 
under the post-roads clause of the Constitution to build these 
roads or to aid in their building, and therefore there can be 
no question of State rights involved.” 

S. 2157 (68th Cong., Ist sess.), A bill providing for a report on 
the cost of improvement and maintaining a road running up 
Lookout Mountain to Point Lookout, a Government reservation, 
January 22, 1924. By Senator MCKELLAR. 

S. 1726 (68th Cong., Ist sess.). A bill to amend section 11 of the 
Federal Highway Act of 1921, January 7, 1924. By Mr. Owen. 


PRICE OF COPPER 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, we listened with respect- 
.ful attention to the reading of the message from the Presi- 

dent of the United States. I am proud to consider myself his 
friend, and am happy when my ideas agree with his. Let me 
direct attention to a paragraph in the message as follows: 

Thus by the autumn of 1937 the Nation again had stocks on 
hand which the consuming public could not buy because the pur- 
chasing power of the comsuming public had not kept pace with 
the production. 

During the same period prior to last autumn, the prices of many 
vital products had risen faster than was warranted. For example, 
copper—which undoubtedly can be produced at a profit in this 
country for from 10 to 12 cents a pound—was pushed up and up to 
17 cents a pound, 


As I said heretofore, I am happy when I am able to agree 
with the President, but whoever advised him as to the item on 
copper certainly consulted the wrong dream book. 

PAN AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 

Senate to the fact that today, April 14, is Pan American Day. 
-I should like to make a few remarks on the subject. 

Pan American Day—the day of the Americas—is observed 
on April 14 of each year, and commemorates the political, 
economic, and cultural unity of the 21 republics of the Ameri- 
can Continent. Pan American Day is observed on April 14 
because on that date in 1890 the First International Confer- 
ence of American States, meeting in Washington, adopted a 
resolution which resulted in the creation of the Commercial 
Bureau of the American Republics, the organization known 
today as the Pan American Union. Another reason also im- 
pelled the selection of April 14 as Pan American Day. The 
day is intended especially to appeal to schools, and April 14 
falls within a season of the year when schools are in session 
in nearly all the countries of the continent. 

The origin of the observance of Pan American Day may 
be traced to a meeting in May 1930 of the governing board 
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of the Pan American Union, composed of the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in Washington of the 20 Latin American repub- 
lics and the Secretary of State of the United States, the 
latter acting as chairman. At that meeting the Ambassador 
of Brazil, Dr. S. Gurgel do Amaral, introduced the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted by the board: 

Whereas it would be desirable to recommend the designation of 
a date which should be observed as Pan American Day in all the 
republics of America, and which should be established as a com- 
memorative symbol of the sovereignty of the American nations and 
the voluntary union of all in one continental community; and 

Whereas April 14 is the date on which the resolution creating 
the Pan American Union was adopted: 

The governing board of the Pan American Union resolves to 
recommend that the governments, members of the Pan American 
Union, designate April 14 as Pan American Day and that the 
national flags be displayed on that date, 

Following the suggestion made in this resolution, the 
Presidents of each of the 21 republics, members of. the Pan 
American Union, proclaimed April 14 Pan American Day. 
In the United States the proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent designating April 14 as Pan American Day directed 
that the flag of the United States be displayed on all Gov- 
ernment buildings on that date, and called upon the— 
schools, civic associations, and people of the United States generally 
to observe the day with appropriate ceremonies, thereby giving 


expression to the spirit of continental solidarity and to the senti- 


ments of cordiality and friendly feeling which the Government 


and people of the United States entertain toward the peoples and 
governments of the other republics of the American Continent, 

On April 14, 1931, the day was formally observed through- 
out the American Continent for the first time. With each 
succeeding year, the commemoration of Pan American Day 
becomes more widespread, and schools, colleges, civic asso- 
ciations, women’s clubs, and other organizations arrange 
special programs in observance of the day. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Herrine in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Davis Johnson, Colo. Pittman 
Andrews Donahey King 
Ashurst Duffy La Follette Radcliffe 
Austin Ellender Lee 
Bankhead Frazier Lewis Reynolds 
Barkley George Russell 
Schwartz 
Bilbo Gibson Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Gillette McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Glass Mi Shipstead 
Brown, Mich. Guffey McGill Smathers 
Brown, N. H. Hale McKellar Smith 
Bulkley Harrison McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Hatch Miller Townsend 
Burke Hayden Milton dings 
Byrd Minton Vandenberg 
Byrnes Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Hitchcock Norris Wagner 
Caraway Holt Nye Walsh 
Connally Hughes O'Mahoney Wheeler 
d Johnson, Calif. Overton White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Troman] to reconsider the vote by which the 
Committee on Banking and Currency was discharged from 
the further consideration of Senate bill 3428, and the bill 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

On this question the yeas and nays having been ordered, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Town- 
SEND], which I transfer to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pittman], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GIBSON. My colleague [Mr. Austin], who, if present, 
would vote “yea” on this question, has a pair with the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], who, if present, would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] has a general 
pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. 
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The Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. Davis], who, if 
present, would vote “yea,” has a general pair with the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Locan]. I am not advised how the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote if he were present. 

The Senator from New „Hampshire EMr. BRrbors l. who, if 
present, would vote “nay,” has a pair with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Rapcuirre], who, if present, would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. TownsEnp] would vote 
“yea” if present. 

These Senators are necessarily detained. 

Mr, MINTON. I announce that the Senators from Florida 
(Mr, AnprEws and Mr. Pepper}, the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bartey], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Banxxeap], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senators from Missouri [Mr. 
Cl. aK and Mr. Truman], the Senators from Illinois (Mr. 
DrerericH and Mr. Lewis], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Dowangy], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
the Senators from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE and Mr. Tuomas], 
the Senator from Kentucky’ [Mr. Locan], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN],. the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr, Matoney], the Senators from Nevada [Mr. McCarran 
and Mr. Prrrman], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MIL- 
LER], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mu.ton], the Sena- 
tors from Montana [Mr. Murray and Mr. WHEELER], the 
Senators from Maryland [Mr. Rapciirre and Mr. Typrvcs], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner] are detained from the Sen- 
ate on important public business. 

I also announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrerericH] with the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Matongry] with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 

If present and voting, Messrs. DIETERICH, MALONEY, and 
Truman would vote “yea,” and Messrs. CHAVEZ, CLARK, and 
THomas would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is detained 
in a meeting of the Committee on Naval Affairs. I am ad- 
vised that if present and voting he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Adams Copeland Hughes Reynolds 
Barkley Duffy Johnson, Colo. Schwartz 
Berry Frazier McAdoo Schwellenbach 
Bone Guffey Minton Smathers 
Borah Hale Neely Thomas, Utah 
. — Herring Overto 
m 
Caraway Hitchcock Reames 
NAYS—32 

Bilbo George Holt Norris 
Brown, N. H, Gerry Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney 
Bulow Gibson King Pope 
Burke Gillette La Follette Russell 
Byrd Glass Lodge Sheppard 
Byrnes Harrison Shipstead 

Hayden McGill Smith 
Ellender Hill McKellar Vandenberg 

NOT VOTING—35 

Andrews Davis McNary Townsend 
Ashurst Dieterich Maloney Truman 
Austin Donahey Miller Tydings 
Batley Green Milton Van Nuys 
Bankhead Lee Murray Wagner 
Bridges Lewis Pepper Walsh 
Brown, Mich. Logan Pittman Wheeler 
Chavez Lundeen Radcliffe White 
Clark McCarran Thomas, Okla. 


So the motion to reconsider was rejected. 
SAFEGUARDING OF ELECTIONS 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 847) 
to prevent the use of Federal official patronage in elections 
and to prohibit Federal officeholders from misuse of positions 
of public trust for private and partisan ends. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. HatcH}. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, when this bill was under dis- 
cussion the other day during the consideration of bills on the 
calendar I sent to the desk and offered an amendment which 
was not acted upon. In order to clear up the parliamentary 
situation and to accept some changes which were suggested 


the other day during the debate, I now withdraw the amend- 


ment which I have heretofore offered, and send to the desk 
at this time a new amendment which is in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment heretofore 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico is withdrawn. The 
amendment in the nature of a substitute now offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico will be stated. 

The Cmrer CLERk. It is proposed to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the bill and in lieu thereof to insert 
the following: 


trolled corporations), 
shall be a delegate, representative, alternate delegate, or alternate 
representative of or to any precinct, county, State, or national 
tical caucus, assembly, or convention having for its sole pur- 
pose, or one of its purposes, the selection of any delegate, alternate, 
or representative to any political convention having for its sole 
purpose, or one of its purposes, the nomination of any person for, 
or the election of any person to, the office of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, or Member (including a Delegate or Resident Commissioner) 
of either House of Congress; and no such officer or employee shall 
act as an Officer of or a delegate, representative, alternate delegate, 
or alternate representative to any political convention having for 
tts sole purpose, or one of its purposes, the nomination of any 
person for, or the election of any person to, the office of President, 
Vice President, or Member (including a Delegate or Resident Com- 
missioner) of either House of Congress. 
by the first section of this act 


President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
who determine policies to be pursued by the United States in its 
relations with foreign powers or in the Nation-wide administration 


election, or (3) to officers or em 
sentatives, or alternates in a p! 


Mr. HATCH: Mr. President, it is not my purpose today 
to delay the Senate for any great length of time in a dis- 
cussion of this measure, which has been more or less dis- 
cussed on other occasions. I think it is important, how- 
ever, that Senators understand the nature of the bill upon 
which they are asked to vote; so I ask the indulgence of 
the Senate for a brief time in order that I ma; 
bill more fully than has heretofore been done. 

In that connection I wish to say, first, that the substitute 

proposal which has just been read at the desk is exactly the 
proposal which was discussed the other day when we were 
debating the question whether it should be added to the bill 
which was then the pending business of the Senate, with 
this exception: There is added to the proposal today the 
suggestion made by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD],- which he offered at that time as an amendment. 
That suggestion was that there should be excepted from 
the provisions of the bill officials who are chosen as dele- 
gates at a primary election at which the people vote and 
choose the delegates. That amendment was accepted by 
me the other day, and is included in the proposal- which is 
before the Senate at this time. 

I desire first to pay my respect and tribute to a former 
Member of this body, the able and distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, Mr. Steiwer; for, in reality, the bill which is 
now before us grows out of a measure which he long spon- 
sored in this body. My own ideas about this subject are 
the result of some study and experience gained long before 
I came to the Senate of the United States, and I have given 
thought and study to the subject since becoming a Member 
of this body. Last year, while pursuing my study along this 
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line, I found that the then Senator from Oregon, Mr. Stei- 
wer, had been active in the same connection for some time 
past. If my recollection serves me correctly, he first intro- 
duced measures of this nature during the last Republican 
administration; and at one time, perhaps twice, a bill sim- 
ilar in terms passed the Senate of the United States. So, 
the theory which we are now discussing is not a new theory 
to this body. It is not one which is strange or unusual, be- 
cause Senators have already expressed their approval of 
this type of legislation, having, as I say, on at least one oc- 
casion, and perhaps twice, passed bills embodying the same 
principle. 

I say the same principle; because the pending bill does go 
a little further than the bills which had been introduced 
before this one was presented, and that was where I entered 
the picture. As I have said, in studying the matter I found 
the bills which the Senator from Oregon had introduced, and 
in many conversations with him I suggested that the measure 
proposed could be improved by extending its provisions to all 
employees of the Federal Government... The bills which had 
previously been introduced related only to appointive officials. 
The pending bill covers not only employees of the Federal 
Government but it also includes employees of any depart- 
ment, independent establishment, or agency, including Gov- 
ernment-owned and Government-controlled corporations, 
such as the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and agencies 
and corporations of that type. 

When I made my suggestions to the Senator from Oregon, 
Mr. Steiwer, he considered them quite carefully, and finally 
agreed that the bill should be broadened to include all the 
employees in line with the suggestion I had made. There- 
upon, in the early part of the ‘session we drew a new bill, 
which is with some exceptions the same as the substitute 
proposal now under discussion, but it did extend to and 
include all employees of the Federal Government and the 
different agencies and departments. 

Mr. President, that bill was considered by the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate, and was reported by the full 
committee with the recommendation that the bill pass, The 
report was made by the junior Senator from Kentucky (Mr, 
Locan], who I had hoped would be present in order that he 
might present his views on the bill today, but I understand 
he has been called away. The Committee on the Judiciary 
which reported the pending bill also reported the previous 
bills to which I have referred, and which the Senate passed. 

I shall now refer to the changes made in the bill reported 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. In that bill no excep- 
tions were made except as to elective officers. All officers 
and all employees were included under the terms of the 
original bill, and none could go to conventions. During a 
discussion of that measure with a very distinguished and 
outstanding Government official, a leading Democrat of this 
Nation, the suggestion was made that the bill was too broad, 
that certainly policy-making officials, officials such as the 
members of the President’s Cabinet, should be excluded 
from the provisions of the proposed law. I agreed with 
that: I also discussed that with the Senator from Oregon, 
who was still a Member of the Senate, and to meet that 
suggestion we included a provision which reads as follows, 
in section 2: 

The prohibitions of the act shall not apply to officers who are 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and who determine policies to be pursued by the 
United States in its relation with foreign powers or in the Nation- 
wide administration of Federal law. 

Those officers are now excluded from the terms of the 
bill. All elective officers are also excluded. Under the pro- 
posal made by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
officials chosen by a vote of the people in the primary elec- 
tion to serve as delegates to conventions are also excluded. 

I think that, in substance, these are the only changes in 
the bill from the form in which it was reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, would it disturb the Senator 
if I should interrupt him at this point? 

Mr. HATCH. Not at all. I yield. 
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Mr. McGILL. Is section 4 in the amendment the same 
as it is in the bill as reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary? 

Mr. HATCH. I think it is the same. 

Mr. McGILL. I am wondering whether the Senator will 
deal with that section in his discussion. I have no doubt of 
the power of Congress to prohibit anyone who violates the 
provisions of the proposed act holding a public office, but I 
doubt somewhat the power of Congress to make the act of 
one going to a convention a crime, and to fix a penalty in 
the form of a fine or imprisonment for such conduct. 

Mr. HATCH. I have not considered the penalty provision, 
the part imposing a $1,000 fine, so important. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New Mexico yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield: 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I assume that the purpose of the Sen- 
ator in introducing the bill is to accomplish an object which 
I think is very laudable, that men who go to ‘conventions 
shall be free men, and shall select candidates who are free, 
for whom a free people may vote. A man who goes to a con- 
vention with a salary ticket in his pocket of $2,000 or $5,000 
is in no better condition to vote freely than is a man who 
goes there with five $1,000 bills in his pocket. He is in a 
worse condition, because if his candidate, the man who has 
employed him, who gives him his yearly pay check, wins, the 
man who votes for him as a candidate has an assurance of 
several years more of employment. He is in worse condition 
than the man who brings the actual cash, and has no hope 
of getting any more. 

In 1928 I introduced in the Senate a similar bill, on the 
theory that the free people of the United States, a free 
country, have a right to have the opportunity to vote for 
free candidates, whose nominations have not been bought by 
money, or by pay checks of men they have appointed to office. 
So why should there not be a penalty, if we are to protect 
the sanctity of the ballot box, and the sanctity of the freedom 
of a free people to vote for a man who is free, and not 
a man who has been picked by a lot of his own creatures, 
whose appointments have put money in their pockets, with 
the assurance that they will have more money if they can 
nominate the man? 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield? 

Mr. HATCH, I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. I am raising no question as to the correct- 
ness of the construction which has been placed upon the 
bill by the Senator from Minnesota. I have little doubt it 
is within the power of Congress to provide, with reference 
to appointive Officials, that a violation of the provisions of 
the proposed act would constitute ground for removal from 
office. I do question the power of Congress to provide that 
such conduct on the part of an appointive official shall consti- 
tute a crime, and I doubt whether Congress has the power 
to impose a penalty in the form of a fine or imprisonment for 
such conduct, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr, President, have we not by law pro- 
hibited persons employed under civil service from engaging 
in political activities? 

Mr. McGILL. We have so provided. We have provided 
that such persons may be removed from office by reason of 
pernicious political activity. However, I do not know of 
any case wherein a penalty in the form of a fine or imprison- 
ment has been imposed for political activity upon the part of 
any officeholder. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is not the removal from office a penalty? 

Mr. McGILL. Les, in a sense; but such persons hold office 
at pleasure. We have a right to remove them from office. 
But in this instance it is proposed to say that if certain 
Government officials attend a party caucus, or attend a polit- 
ical convention of any kind, that fact alone shall constitute 
a crime, and that a fine may be imposed upon them if they 
attend such gatherings. That is the portion of the bill in 
connection with which I raise the question as to the power 
of Congress to act. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, with reference to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Kansas, it seems to me it raises 
the whole question of whether we are to disfranchise a man 
because he happens to be holding a political appointment. 
There is a law against pernicious political activity on the part 
of civil-service employees, but that does not mean that a man 
must give up his citizenship because he happens to hold a 
political appointment. It does not mean that he cannot go 
into a primary election and vote. It does not mean that he 
cannot go to a convention in his county, if conventions are 
still in vogue in the county, or to a State convention in the 
State in which he happens to live. He has a choice as to 
who should be nominated. 

We have pernicious activity illustrated in connection with 
postmasterships more than anything else, when a man uses 
the post office as a political headquarters, or neglects his duty 
to go out and engage in political activities, or makes himself 
so obnoxious politically as to discredit the service of the Post 
Office Department. In such cases he may be removed for 
pernicious political activity. But I know of no law that either 
punishes or results in the removal of a postmaster, or a 
deputy United States marshal, or a deputy. collector, or any 
other Federal appointee, whether he be in or outside the 
civil-service ranks, simply because he goes to a convention in 
his precinct or his county and expresses his will as an 
American citizen, as between candidates for nomination of 
the party to which he happens to belong. 

I myself think it would be most unfortunate if we were 
to deny to everyone who holds a Federal appointment the 
right to engage in the activities of good citizenship merely 
because he is a Federal employee; in other words if we 
were politically to sterilize him because he happened to be 
on the pay roll of the Government. 

We cannot reach the State employees in a bill of this 
kind. There is no power in Congress to prohibit the ac- 
tivities of State employees. We all know that in nearly 
every State in the American Union there is some form of 
political machine which is built up by a State administra- 
tion, which goes out and actively espouses a cause, or op- 
poses the renomination of Members of Congress, United 
States Senators, or even opposes candidates for President 
of the United States; and, since we cannot deal with them, 
it seems to me to be unfair to Federal employees to pre- 
scribe their right to engage in making their choice for the 
nomination of anyone from Congressman to President of the 
United States. That is my view of the situation. 

Mr. McGILL. I do not desire to interrupt the argument 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not want to take the Senator’s 
time, because I am going to discuss the matter in my own 
time a little later. 

Mr. McGILL. I merely wanted to call attention to this 
phase of the bill, and I hope that the Senator will cover it 
in his remarks. 

Mr. HATCH. I am very glad to yield.to Senators in order 
that they may take part in the debate and throw any light 
on the situation that can be thrown upon it. If there is 
anything that anyone considers an evil, at which the bill 
does not strike, I shall be glad to have it stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator’s proposed measure does 
not prohibit Federal employees from being delegates to 
county or precinct conventions, or State conventions or na- 
tional conventions, if they are elected by primary vote of 
the people. 

Mr. HATCH. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I believe in the primary system, I will 
say to the Senator, and I have all my life advocated the 
system of nominating all officers in State-wide primaries. 
In my State I have been somewhat active in advocating 
the enactment of a compulsory primary law to supplant the 
old-fashioned convention system. Years ago, in 1912, in 
‘Kentucky, the legislature passed a compulsory primary law. 
It was in operation for about 8 or 10 years. When the State 
administration came under the control of the opposite party, 
they amended that law so as to leave it to the State com- 
mittee to decide whether there should be a primary or a 


convention. I have even journeyed from Washington to the 
capital of my State to advocate the primary system as 
opposed to the convention system. 

Two years ago the legislature reenacted the compulsory 
primary law applicable to all State-wide elections, county 
elections, district elections, and every other kind of elec- 
tion. But there are many States which have not as yet 
adopted the primary system. They still retain the con- 
vention system. That is no fault of any Federal employee, 
That is no fault of a postmaster, or a deputy marshal, or a 
deputy collector, or anyone who is employed and draws 
pay out of the Treasury of the United States which would 
include anyone employed on any public works under. any 
department or agency of the Federal Government. 

Does the Senator think that it is quite fair to Federal 
employees in those States in which, through no fault on 
their part, the primary system has not been adopted to 
exclude them from political conventions, and yet permit 
Federal employees to be elected in a primary election, and 
allow them to go to a convention, whether it be a county 
convention or a State, or district, or national convention? 
In those States where the primary system has not been 
adopted by the legislature the Senator proposes to deny 
the full privilege of a Federal employee to exercise his right 
as a citizen in the only way he can exercise it under the 
laws of the State. Does he think that is fair? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr, President, the Senator has asked me a 
question, I hope he will not let me forget to answer it, be- 
cause I want to discuss that matter, and I also want to 
discuss the question of State employees. As the Senator 
knows, when we are speaking extemporaneously on the 
floor and are being interrupted, sometimes things we hope 
to discuss may pass from our minds. I hope the Senator 
will call that to my mind. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Kentucky that I am 
more or less familiar with the stand which he has taken in 
his own State in advocating and working for direct primary 
laws and for all measures which tend to keep the power in 
the hands of the people. I think that is the record of the 
Senator from Kentucky, and it is a record of which he may 
well be proud. I believe if the Senator from Kentucky and 
I could take an hour or so and discuss this situation, I 
might even convince him that the bill is meritorious and is 
designed to preserve the thing for which he has fought all 
these years, and I know if I can convince him of that, in- 
stead of having his opposition to it I should have his sup- 
port. Perhaps he will be convinced during the day before 
the debate is concluded. I hope so. 

At the time of the interruption, Mr. President, I was 
referring to the history of the bill and what had gone on 
before. It seems to me and has seemed to me at all times, 
that those of us who are more or less familiar with political 
affairs in this Nation should know definitely whether or 
not this measure has any merit. The Senators of the 
United States who have been familiar with political parties 
and political tactics of all parties throughout their lives 
certainly need no argument and no persuasion from me 
today as to the merits or demerits of the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. What authority has the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation regulating either conven- 
tions or primaries held by parties to select electors or to 
select candidates to be voted for at the general election? 
I realize that the Congress has authority to enact legisla- 
tion with respect to the election of Senators, Representa- 
tives, electors of President of the United States, and so on, 
but I do not know of any authority that is vested in the 
Congress of the United States to prescribe who shall be 
eligible or who shall not be eligible as delegates to a con- 
vention. the purpose of which is to nominate someone as 
candidate on behalf of any particular party. 

My recollection is that the Supreme Court of the United 
States in some case which went up, I think from Illinois, 
under the Corrupt Practices Act, held in effect that a party 
may prescribe its own method of nomination, 
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It may provide that any one person—the Governor, Lieu- 
tenant Governor, or any individual—may designate who the 
nominees of the party shall be. I think that situation applies 
both to Federal elections and to State elections. What pro- 
vision of the Constitution is it which gives to the Congress 
of the United States any authority to enact legislation of 
this character? 

Mr. HATCH. I think the Senator has answered the 
question I was about to ask. Some years of experience in 
the practice of law has taught me that when a lawyer 
asks me a question I should ask him one in return before 
answering. Has the Senator any decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States discussing this question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A case went to the Supreme Court on an 
act of Congress attempting to regulate the amount which 
a candidate for Congress might spend in a primary election, 
prescribing a limitation of $10,000, I believe, on the part of a 
candidate for United States Senator, and $5,000, or some 
other sum, on the part of a candidate for the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Supreme Court nullified that act of Con- 
gress on the ground that Congress had no power to regu- 
late or control primary elections. In other words, primary 
elections are not such elections within the meaning of the 
Constitution as Congress may control or regulate in any way 
by a limitation on the amount of expenditure. That was the 
question upon which the case went to the Supreme Court. 
By analogy, of course, any other form of regulation with 
respect to a State law regarding a primary election to select 
candidates is included. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is correct in his statement 
with regard to the decision rendered by the United States 
Supreme Court. That decision was in the case of Newberry 
against United States, which went up from Michigan. It is 
reported in Two Hundred and Fifty-sixth United States Re- 
ports, page 232 (65 Law. Edition 913). 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not read the Newberry decision 
within the past few years, but my recollection of that de- 
cision is that it is to the effect that Congress has no au- 
thority whatsoever in determining how the nominees of any 
party shall be selected. 

Mr. HATCH. I may say to the Senator from Louisiana 
that I am familiar with the Newberry case. I thought per- 
haps the Senator had in mind some other case with which 
I was not familiar. I think the present bill is easily dis- 
tinguishable from the Newberry case, in that we are in no 
sense or manner seeking to regulate party conventions, or 
anything within the prohibitions of the Newberry case. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I merely desire to amplify the re- 
marks of the Senator who occupies the floor by saying that 
the pending bill is not an attempt to regulate conventions 
or primaries. It is an attempt to regulate and limit po- 
litical activity by Federal employees. The statement has been 
made that the civil-service law has gone only so far as to 
prohibit pernicious activity by Federal employees. If we 
may go that far, it seems to me we may go further, because 
all the phrase “pernicious activity”. means is that when the 
administration changes, those who come into power and who 
want the offices of those who were appointed to Federal office 
during the preceding administration, may say against any 
one that he has been engaging in “pernicious activity,” and 
kick him out and put in their own appointee. 

Under such a system, of course, the civil service does not 
amount to anything. Certainly it has been recognized in 
civil-service legislation that Congress has the right to limit 
and regulate the political activity of Federal employees. 

If Congress may regulate the activities of clerks and ste- 
nographers so far as engaging in pernicious activity is con- 
cerned, it may regulate the activities of any Federal employee 
in that connection. 

What is “pernicious activity”? Government employees, on 
the taxpayers’ money, travel all over the country to round 
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up delegates for a certain candidate who has appointed them 
to an office which brings money into their pockets every day 
in the month, 

If we are to have a free electoral system we must have a 
free convention. It has been said that others pay their own 
expenses. Even that is pernicious when they vote citizens 
like cattle. But why should we permit the money of the 
taxpayers to be used to send delegates to a political con- 
vention? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield first to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I think there are some serious objections to 
the bill. It is a very serious matter to punish citizens for 
legitimate political activities. But what I rise to say is that 
I do not think the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Newberry case is at all controlling. It will be remembered 
that in the Newberry case, on the question whether the Con- 
gress could constitutionally legislate with reference to pri- 
maries, four Justices held that it could and four Justices 
held that it could not. The other Justice withheld his 
opinion on that question. So, as a matter of fact, the ques- 
tion was never decided. The Justices stood 4 to 4, which 
left the matter undetermined. 

There are some other matters in connection with the bill 
which I hope to discuss later. However, I do not think the 
Newberry case can properly be cited as a precedent with 
regard to this matter one way or the other. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. The point I wished to make was not that 
Congress would not have authority to determine what should 
be the qualifications of any of the employees of the Federal 
Government; but, in my conception of the matter, we might 
very well provide by statute that an employee of the Federal 
Government should not engage in political activity of any 
kind. We might very well provide that he should not be a 
delegate to any State convention, any National convention, 
or any precinct meeting. We might very well provide that 
in the event an employee of the Government violated the 
statute, such violation should be cause for vacating his office. 

I make that statement reply to the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Minnesota. But, irrespective of what the 
Supreme Court may or may not have decided in the New- 
berry case, the point I make is that I know of no authority 
vested in the Congress of the United States by the Consti- 
tution which gives Congress power to determine how a party 
shall select its nominees, and who shall or shall not be eligible 
either to participate in the primary election, or to be a dele- 
gate to a convention, the purpose of which is to select 
nominees for offices, 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator has stated a legal question 
which has been raised at various times. I merely call his 
attention to the fact that the bill does not in any way at- 
tempt to control any party affairs. It does not provide that 
no candidates shall be selected by the votes of employees of 
the Federal Government, or that if employees of the Federal 
Government attend the convention in violation of the stat- 
ute the action of the convention shall be null arid void. The 
bill provides no such thing as that. If we were attempting 
to say to the conventions, “In this manner you shall choose 
your nominees,” clearly the remark made by the Senator 
from Louisiana would be important; but that is not the case 
with the present bill. All the bill says is that certain Fed- 
eral employees shall not attend political conventions. If 
they do go to political conventions, there will be no effect 
whatever on the convention or its action, but the employees 
themselyes are to be punished in a certain way prescribed 
by the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. As I understand, the bill declares that 
they shall not be eligible to be delegates to a convention. 

Mr. HATCH. No; it does not say that. It does not say 
anything about eligibility. In fact, it absolutely prohibits 
them from attending. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, HATCH. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. 

The lowest subdivision in our political system is the pre- 
cinet where citizens go to vote. I know of no smaller sub- 
division in our political system than the precinct where citi- 
zens assemble in precinct convention, and where they vote. 

The bill prohibits any Government employee designated 
in the bill from even going to his local voting precinct to 
have any part whatsoever in the selection of the delegates to 
a county, district, State, or National convention. 

Does the Senator feel that merely because a man happens 
to be, for example, a United States marshal, a district attor- 
ney, or a collector of internal revenue in the city of Louis- 
ville or in the city of Richmond, he should not be permitted 
to go to his precinct, where he votes in a primary or a 
general election, as one member of a mass of citizens to 
select delegates to go to the county seat or to the State 
convention or to a district convention, if it happens to be a 
district convention, to nominate a candidate for Congress? 

In other words, it seems to me we have gone further in 
denying citizens the right to participate in the nomination 
of their candidates by the only method provided by the legis- 
lature—for which they are not responsible—than we have 
ever gone in limiting the right of citizens to participate in 
their political affairs, 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Does not the bill almost mean that if 
one accepts a Government job he is thereby disfranchised? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that that is my conception, In other words, to be consistent 
about the matter it seems to me we ought to take away the 
citizenship of every Government employee and then take 
him off the rolls, because he is no longer a citizen, 

Mr. HATCH. Why does the Senator place a Government 
employee on a higher plane than other citizens? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If soldiers happen to be at home they 
may vote. They may go to their conventions and have 
some voice in the selection of candidates. Of course, if a 
soldier is at the front somewhere performing his duty, he 
cannot vote, because he is not at home; but there is no 
law which denies the soldier the right to vote if he happens 
to be at home. Many States even give soldiers the right to 
vote by absentee ballot. The soldier may put his ballot in 
the mail and send it to his home. That very thing occurred 
during the World War, when many of our soldiers were in 
Europe. Many of the States allowed the soldiers to vote by 
absentee ballot, and many soldiers sent their ballots home 
and had them counted, which they had a right to do. 

Mr. HATCH. That is beside the point. Many States by 
legislation have made it impossible for soldiers and sailors 
to vote, and the men in fact are deprived of the right to 
vote. 

But, Mr. President, as I started to say some time ago be- 
fore the interruptions occurred, and as is evidenced by the 
interruptions, Senators have, as they should have, their own 
views on this question. As I have said, there is probably 
nothing that I can say today that will change the attitude 
or persuade the mind of any Senator on this question. All 
I am trying to do is to state some of my views and what 
prompted the introduction of the proposed legislation. 

It has been said that by this very strange and unusual 
bill—and yet similar bills have heretofore been passed by 
the Senate on two different occasions, and, therefore, have 
received the approval of a majority of this body—we are 
seeking to do something which will deprive citizens of their 
right of franchise, that we are going to treat Federal em- 
ployees unfairly and unjustly, that we are going to put them 
at a disadvantage with State employees, and are going to 
permit, because we have no power to regulate it, the build- 
ing up in the States of machines of State employees which 
can override and dominate the political situation. 

Mr. President, I have lived in a State where the primary 
system was in effect, and I live now in a State which has 
adopted the convention system. Each system has its faults, 
each has its flaws; neither is perfect; but at one of the evils 
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which come from the convention system—I call it an 
eyil—this bill is directed. As was stated on the floor the 
other day, it is a matter of common knowledge that the 
party in power can, and frequently does, perpetuate itself 
in office by the use of patronage and jobs. Not only does 
the party in power do that, but more often it is the case 
that a small group within a party perpetuate themselves 
not only in the public offices which they may hold but in 
offices in the party government by the distribution of jobs 
and patronage. I am not being disloyal to my own party 
when I say this, Mr: President. 

I wish to say further, lest I forget it, that never at any 
time since this bill has been pending, at least, since I have 
been working on it, has it been directed at any individual 
in office under the present administration. Never has it 
been sought to use the bill to defeat the purposes or ambi- 
tions of any individual. I have heretofore said that legisla- 
tion which is directed to certain individuals is always bad 
legislation. I referred the other day to certain Federal offi- 
cials who could exert great influence by the use of the power 
which they now have, power which was necessarily con- 
ferred in the adoption of the emergency measures which the 
Congress has been compelled to enact, and which involved 
the grant of authority to appoint vast numbers of officials 
and employees of every nature and kind throughout all the 
United States. 

There was placed in the hands of these officials a vast 
power which could be used to build up a political machine 
and control and dominate conventions throughout the coun- 
try. But, as I stated previously, I have never said that any 
of the officials mentioned contemplated using that power for 
such a purpose. In all frankness, Mr. President; I must say 
that my personal contact with the men I mentioned the 
other day has been such as to lead me to believe that they 
would welcome the enactment of such a bill as that now 
pending; that each of them has sought to keep his own de- 
partment clear of political intrigue and influence; at least, 
I trust, inasmuch as these men are members of my party, 
that such is the case, and that, from the President on down, 
a measure of this description to help them prevent the for- 
mation of political machines which are brought into being 
under such circumstances would be welcomed and used. 

I desire to say for the former Senator from Oregon, Mr. 
Steiwer, that when he was promoting this bill he had ex- 
actly the same objectives and purposes that I have had. 
He first sought when the Republican Party was in power to 
correct the conditions, and he continued his efforts through 
this administration until he retired from the Senate. We 
both tried to look at it from a completely nonpartisan stand- 
point, not so much with reference to what was taking place 
but with reference to what might take place under any ad- 
ministration, and, as sober, intelligent men of judgment and 
reason, we know that this thing can take place and that it 
can happen. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY, The only time within our recollection 
when there was any real justification for the charge that a 
candidate for President had been renominated by reason of 
patronage was in 1912 when Mr. Taft was renominated for 
President on the Republican ticket. It was charged that he 
had been renominated because he controlled patronage in the 
South, and it may be true that that situation did contribute 
largely to his renomination, for in that section of the country 
the Republican Party had no organization except as repre- 
sented by Federal appointees. But the result was the over- 
whelming defeat of Mr. Taft, and from that time until now 
there has never been, so far as I know, any occasion where 
there was any justification for the charge that any candidate 
for President had been renominated because of Federal ap- 
pointments.and Federal patronage. It seems to me that the 
mere fact that in one Presidential election during the last 
generation the charge was made, and that the people at- 
tended to it after he was nominated, does not now justify 
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action of this sort, which practically would disfranchise 
everyone who happens to be drawing compensation from the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Taft incident is the only one of 
which I know of the charge being made that the President 
was so renominated, but I think it is a notorious fact that, 
so far as the Republican administrations are concerned 
when in power, that the southern delegates, who are office- 
holders, go to Republican conventions and have tremendous 
influence in the nomination of any candidate for Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HATCH. May I interrupt to say that that was the 
very thing the former Senator from Oregon, Mr. Steiwer, 
was seeking to correct? 

Mr, WHEELER. I do not know what the views of the 
former Senator from Oregon were, but I know it has been 
openly charged from time immemorial that that thing takes 
place, not only thereby securing the renomination of the 
candidate who may want renomination but also the nomina- 
tion of somebody whom the politicians or the officeholders 
here in Washington want to have nominated. 

Quite frankly, I think the bill is a good bill. I think 
it ought to be enacted, and I think it would have a good 
effect both upon Republican conventions and Democratic 

-conventions. I think its moral effect throughout the coun- 
try would be very excellent upon all officeholders who are 
appointed in the States or who are appointed in the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator from Montana has antici- 
pated the argument I intended to make. I intended to call 
attention to the fact that it is not necessary to charge any 
-wrongdoing on the part of anyone, and I have not charged 
any wrongdoing; I did not even refer to the convention to 
which the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] referred, 
but I know, Mr. President, that in the minds of the people 
there has been much agitation because of such conditions, 
and a great many citizens of the United States believe that 
conventions are controlled and run in this manner. In 
this day when our party, when my party, has been com- 
pelled to extend its arms and branches into every precinct 
of the country, I think it well that the Democratic Party 
should give the people some feeling of assurance and say 
that this power is not going to be used for the purpose of 
controlling, dominating, or influencing political conventions. 
As the Senator from Montana has said, I believe the moral 
effect of the passage of the bill would be good. 

That brings me, I may say, to the argument the Senator 
from Kentucky mentioned about State employees, which I 
said I intended to answer. He says, and it is true, that in the 
States—whether they are controlled by Republicans or Demo- 
crats makes no difference—the same system prevails; that in 
many of them, at least, the State administrations, through 
their large powers of appointing officials and of hiring of 
employees in the highway departments and in other agencies, 
have developed strong political machines under the domina- 
tion and control of the Governors of the States. It is like- 
wise true that we have no power in this body to legislate 
against that evil. But pointing that out as an evil in the 
States only proves the validity of the argument, and is itself 
an argument that the same evil can exist in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Because we recognize the evil and wrong in the 
States, it is not right for us to perpetuate and continue an evil 
and wrong in the Federal Government. The simple old rule 
that two wrongs do not make a right is a complete answer to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

More than that, Mr. President, if we here in the Senate of 
the United States see that this is an evil in the States, we 
may well adopt the moral attitude mentioned by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and by our action here today 
do all we can to put an end to that evil, and, by our action 
as to Federal employees and Federal officials, say to the States, 
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“You follow our example, and do in the States what we have 
done in the Federal Government.” In fact, Mr. President, I 
have done that, so far as my own State is concerned. At the 
time this bill was drafted and introduced I sent to the State 
of New Mexico a similar bill relating to State officials; and, 
with such influence as I had—which was not enough—I 
sought to have the same principle embodied in the State laws 
of New Mexico, so that State employees would be under 
exactly the same prohibitions that Federal employees are 
under, I say to Senators and to those who fear that favor- 
able action by Congress on this bill may deprive Senators and 
Representatives of some political power, that I, at least, in my 
own State, intend to insist that the State of New Mexico 
follow the action of the Federal Government in the event the 
pending bill becomes a law, and that we rid conventions not 
only of Federal employees but also of State employees. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I desire to say that 
when I use the term “employee” I do not do so in any dis- 
respect. I have all sympathy and understanding for the 
officeholder, for the employee who goes to a convention. I 
desire to protect and preserve his rights as an American 
citizen just as much as does the Senator from Kentucky or 
anyone else, and I do not speak disrespectfully of him. The 
very thing which enables the appointing power to hold the 
votes of individual employees is a splendid virtue—the vir- 
tue of the loyalty of the employee to the man who has 
been good to him—and that very loyalty may compel the 
employee to vote for that which he knows or believes is not 
best for the interest and welfare of his country. As was 
pointed out by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD], 
we know full well the influence that comes when a man goes 
to a convention who is holding a job, be it great or small, 
and realizes that not only must his party be successful 
but his own little immediate superior must be successful, 
must retain his job, in order that the man himself may 
hold that which may be bread and butter, that which may 
be life for himself and his family. I say it is not fair to 
him to place him in that position; and, instead of dis- 
franchising him by the enactment of this bill, we are plac- 
ing him in such a position that he will not be hampered 
and dominated and influenced by wrong motives. 

In the general election, in which every American citizen 
should have the right to go and vote as he pleases, the bill 
will not be effective. I would not take that right from the 
citizen in any sense or in any way whatever, and the bill 
does not do that. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. Would not the same argument the Senator 
has been making with reference to employees apply par- 
ticularly to Cabinet officers and those who are political 
appointees of an administration, and perhaps to Members 
of Congress? 

Mr. HATCH. I do not quite get the force of the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator has been making an argument 
with reference to Federal employees, but exempts Cabinet 
officers and others who have been engaged in policy-making. 
Would not the same arguments apply to them which the 
Senator has been making with reference to employees who 
are covered by the bill? 

Mr. HATCH. I see a vast difference between a Cabinet 
officer, one who makes policies, and a man who is working 
in a job which is not a policy-making job. It may be just 
a clerical position. The policy-making official is entirely 
linked to his administration. He is tied to it by every con- 
sideration, and I am quite sure that nothing would change 
the Cabinet official in any way whatever. He is necessarily 
and properly going to the convention, just as the adminis- 
trative official himself is going. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is one wide difference between a 
Cabinet officer and a little employee somewhere in a precinct. 
If it is an evil for a Federal employee or anybody interested 
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in the endorsement of an administration that is in power to 
do what is forbidden by the bill, the Cabinet officer would 
have infinitely more influence in that regard than the little 
man in the precinct, who, under the bill, may not even go 
to his precinct to help select a delegate to go to his county 
seat, or to the State convention, or to the national conven- 
tion. There is a vast difference between the influence of the 
Cabinet officer and the influence of the humble little voter 
working on a road that may be built by the W. P. A. or some 
other Federal agency. 

Mr. HATCH. How about the man who is subject to influ- 
ence? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not so much afraid of the man who 
is subject to influence as I am of the man who has subjected 
him to influence. There is quite a difference, because the 
latter has infinitely greater and more evil influence, if it is 
evil, than the one who is being influenced. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not follow the argument of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, perhaps I did not make my 
question entirely clear to the Senator. The point I am en- 
deavoring to make is that a Federal employee by reason of 
his job would be likely, as the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Surpsteap] said, not to be a free man. He would vote 
im accordance with his interest, his job. Why would not the 
same thing be true of a Cabinet officer or the hundreds of 
other policy-making officers? It does seem to me that the 
only difference is a matter of influence and of power. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not think there are hundreds of other 
policy-making officers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? s 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. I want to answer these questions 
directly if I can get to them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it is an evil and a wrong thing, and 
if it results in bad government and is politically corrupt, for 
2 little man on a road, or a little man in a C. C. C. camp, 
or a little man working under the Agricultural Department 
in the administration of the Farm Act, to go to a convention 
which is to nominate a United States Senator or a Member 
of the House of Representatives, why is it not infinitely 
more evil for the Senator himself to be eligible to go to his 
own convention to bring about his own renomination, or for 
the Representative to be a delegate from his county to the 
convention which is to renominate him? 

Mr. HATCH. There are two or three questions pending, 
and if I can separate them I shall try to answer them. 
Whether I fail or succeed in answering them, there is not 
any question but that the answers are as plain and as clear 
as the text of the bill before us. 

I desire to say to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore], 
who has raised the question of the Cabinet official, that I want 
him to remember what a Cabinet official is, and I want him 
to remember what the man is who is working in the $1,200 
or $2,000 or $3,000 job, and the difference which perhaps 
the very necessities of life make with those men. The Cabi- 
net official has been selected for and already occupies a high 
and prominent official position in the world of affairs. He 
does not need the job. Not one of them needs it. There 
is not one of them who would not be just as well off, and 
perhaps better off, without it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But most of them are usually just as 
anxious to retain their positions as the man working on 
the road is to retain his position. 

Mr. HATCH. Oh, yes. Ambition, I think, answers that 
question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and ambition sometimes is more 
powerful than money. 

Mr. HATCH. But a member of the President’s Cabinet 
is a man of wealth and power in the Nation; and to say 
that it is just as much of an evil for him to take part in 
one of these conventions as it is for an employee of the 
Department to do so who has to hold his job in order to 
make a living, I think is stretching the thing beyond all 
reason. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Everybody who has had any experience 
in practical politics in his State knows that when there is a 
State convention the Governor of a State, whether he is a 
Republican or a Democrat, does what? As far as possible he 
has all of his department heads and all their employees get 
into the convention; and in some instances, if they cannot 
get into the convention, it is considered that they are not very 
useful men in their particular departments. 

We are dealing with a practical matter. What has hap- 
pened in my State has happened in every other State in the 
Union, as a practical matter. I have never attended a State 
convention when the Democrats were in power, and I have 
never seen a Republican convention when the Republicans 
were in power, when if was not charged that the State em- 
ployees were there trying to control, and, in fact controlling, 
the convention in the interest of the Governor, or in the 
interest of some particular candidate whom the Governor 
might want to have succeed him. 

What takes place in the State conventions likewise takes 
place in national conventions, but on a bigger scale. If we 
can stop that sort of thing, it seems to me it will be in the 
interest of democratic government in this country, and it will 
be in the interest of democracy. 

We all pretend and claim that we want to see the people 
have a chance to nominate their candidates. That is the 
Treason why we have adopted the system of direct primaries 
in some of the States, because we say that we want to have 
the people control the conventions as against having the 
officeholders controlling them. The officeholders themselves 
not only may be dominated by some superior force, because 
they want to hold their jobs, but the influence goes down 
further, and the officeholders in your county or in my county 
or in some other county have favors that they give out to 
certain individuals, and the individuals to whom they give 
out favors are drawn in for the purpose of electing them as 
delegates to the county convention, to the State convention, 
and evenually to the national conventions. If we believe in 
the principle of direct primaries; and believe in the principle 
of having the people themselves, rather than a little clique of 
officeholders, dominate the conventions, if we believe in let- 
ting the people rule, if we believe in letting the rank and file 
of the people have their way, then this bill is a long step in the 
right direction. I may be entirely wrong, but that is the 
way it seems to me. 

Mr. BARKLEY rose. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator wait for 
just a moment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HATCH. I have said. that this may be only a step. 
Perhaps I may be wrong in this move, but to me it is a step 


‘toward retaining the control of party affairs in the hands 


of the people themselves, and that is the basic reason why I 
have sponsored this measure. 

Mr. President, I have had practical experience in these 
matters. I have had a man come to me in a convention and 
say, “I would like to vote a certain way.” Perhaps he was 
my friend. I recall a case where a man whom I had placed 
in office said, “I would like to do this because I think you 
want it done,” being loyal to me. He said further, “If I 
follow that course, I lose my job.” I knew that man: I 
knew his condition, and I knew what he was up against. 
I said to him, just as anyone would have said under the 
same circumstances, “Your obligations are such that you 
cannot afford to lose your job.” 

I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to inquire with reference to the 
situation mentioned by the Senator from Montana. He re- 
ferred to the fact that he had attended State conventions, 
as we have all done, and he also referred to the fact that 
the Governor of a State had built up a machine and con- 
trolled the State convention; and we all know that such 
things occur. The pending bill applies only to the nomina- 
tion of candidates for the House of Representatives, the 
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Senate, the Presidency and the Vice Presidency, and it does 
not deal with a State machine such as that to which the 
Senator refers. 

Suppose the Senator were a candidate for reelection in 
his own State, and the Governor of the State were a candi- 
date against him, and there was a convention instead of a 
primary to determine whether the Senator from Montana 
would be renominated or the Governor of his State would be 
nominated. The pending bill would hog-tie everyone em- 
ployed by the Government of the United States, including 
the little fellow who works on a highway under the W. P. A. 
or anything else of that kind. It would disfranchise every 
employee in a C. C. C. camp. It would disfranchise the 
United States district attorney, the United States marshal, 
the collector of internal revenue, and every deputy 
under them, and every other employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment except the Senator himself. He could go to his 
own convention and do what he could to have himself 
renominated, but it would leave the Governor free to 
employ his own machine against the renomination of the 
Senator himself, because we do not touch the State em- 
ployees in this measure, and could not do so, while we are 
at the same time nullifying the ability of the man who 
happens to work for Uncle Sam to exercise the same right 
in the State which will be exercised by every State employee 
against the Senator’s own renomination. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New Mexico permit me? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with what the Senator says. Of 
course, the bill does not touch State employees. But we 
know that the Governors in the States do what the Senator 
has stated, and everyone thinks it is a bad practice. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why do we not let some of the Gov- 
ernors set an example for Uncle Sam, instead of our setting 
an example for them? 

Mr. WHEELER. After all, in the Senate we are sup- 
posed to be setting an example for the people of the United 
States. The Government of the United States is supposed 
to be setting the example. We do not look to the county 
authorities, to the county clerk, or the sheriff, or the mayor 
to set the example for the United States. We do not look 
to see the Governor of a State set the example for the 
Government of the United States. After all, I think the 
people generally look up to the President of the United 
States for leadership more than to some Governor, just 
as I think they look to the Congress of the United States 
to set an example of higher character than to the Governor 
of a State or a State legislature. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We ought to make the example perfect 
by disfranchising ourselves so that we could not attend a 
convention. What more right have I, because I happen to be 
United States Senator, to go to a convention, than has a 
deputy marshal, or a deputy collector, or someone who 
happens to work on a highway that is being built by the 
United States? Am I so high and mighty, and so pure and 
important and undefiled, that it is a good thing for me to go 
to a convention, but the small man, who happens to be 
drawing $1,200 a year from Uncle Sam, ought not to go toa 
convention, even in his precinct, because he might corrupt 
the electorate of the United States? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not agree with the Senator. After 
all, there is a vast difference between a man who is elected by 
the people of his State and one whom he appoints as col- 
lector of customs. There is a vast difference between the 
man who is elected by the people of the United States and 
many of those who are on the W. P. A. rolls at the present 
time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are more fortunate; that is one 
difference. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. In my home city, in the State of Mon- 
tana, at the present time, a political machine of the W. P. A. 
has been built up. Most of the members of that machine 
are friends of mine. Most of them have been appointed, as 
a matter of fact, either on my recommendation or on a 
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recommendation in which I joined. Nevertheless, for me to 
be able to use the W. P. A. set-up in my State as against an 
opponent who might want to seek the nomination for the 
United States Senate against me is not fair, because the head 
of that organization has the power of life or death, so to 
speak, over many of those who are under him. He can 
say to them, “You get in here and line up and work for the 
nomination of Mr. WHEELER for the United States Senate.” 
My opponent has not a machine of that kind, so that he 
cannot go out and crack the whip over those fellows. He has 
not anything like that machine. He must just go out and 
appeal to the people of the State of Montana on his own 
merit; and the same thing is true in every other State. It is 
true of the collector of customs in my State, or in any other 
State. He has a little army of people traveling over the 
State. If he can get that little army of his into a conven- 
tion, they can wield a great power. The United States mar- 
shals, the district attorneys, and all similar Federal employ- 
ees, can control any convention under the sun, almost, in any 
State of the Union, I care not where it is. 

If that sort of thing is to be allowed, if that kind of an 
oligarchy may be built up in this country, we will find that 
eventually there will be such a revolt against the Demo- 
cratic Party because of the fact that it permitted that thing 
to be done that a great deal of injury will be inflicted on our 
party, just as I think in the long run it would work injury to 
the Republican Party. 

We believe in the two-party system in the United States. 
I think one of the healthiest things in this country—and I 
believe every Democrat agrees with me—is to have at least 
two strong parties, because when there are two strong 
parties, one party keeps the other party more in line. The 
thing that helped when the Republicans were in power was 
that we had a strong fighting minority on this side to point 
out their errors to the American people. When we have 
such a great mass of people on the Government pay rolls as 
we have today, greater than ever before in the history of 
the United States and almost in the history of any country in 
the world, the Democrats ought to be exceedingly careful 
not to misuse the power which has been placed in their 
hands, and the least we can do is to favor the legislation 
proposed by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Montana who has so ably presented arguments in behalf of 
the bill. 

I wish to say, along the line he has been discussing, that 
in my State also I believe all the Federal employees are my 
friends, I might say they belong to my “crowd,” and I am 
not hitting at anyone of them. I think also that now, when 
the Democratic Party is in power, when it has all these em- 
ployees, is the time for us to take this step. It would be 
small credit to us if the Republican Party were in power and 
we were advocating a reform of this nature. The time for 
reforms of this sort is when the party in power is willing 
to inaugurate the reform itself, and to put it into effect. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to take more time. I merely 
desire to say, in closing, that I do not think this measure will 
purify politics, that it is all-inclusive, or that it constitutes 
such a great and magnificent reform. It is not put forward 
with that thought in mind at all. It has seemed to me, 
however, that the Democratic Party has a responsibility and 
an obligation for good government and for good party gov- 
ernment, and that this measure will be a step toward bring- 
ing about good party government from the Democratic 
standpoint. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I am sure that if it is adopted it 
will to some measure and some degree serve to preserve and 
protect the two-party system in this country and will thereby, 
in my humble judgment, tend to serve to protect the Re- 
public itself. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
one further question? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr, POPE. In the recommendation of the Senator to the 
Governor of his State, did he propose to exempt the heads 
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of the State departments from the prohibition with respect 
to attendance on conventions within the State? 

Mr. HATCH, I do not recall, because that bill was drawn 
at the time I drew the original bill, when there were no ex- 
emptions made. 

Mr. POPE. The reason I asked about Cabinet officers a 
while ago is because of the situation which exists in my 
State. We have what is called a cabinet form of government. 
A considerable number of heads of departments—I suppose 
they could be called a cabinet—form our government.. They 
are the influential political factors in my State. They are 
appointed to those positions. I presume those men can do 
more toward influencing a convention on behalf of anyone, 
the Governor, or any other candidates, than all the other em- 
ployees put together. To eliminate those men, who are the 
chief influences in a convention, would only to a very small 
degree accomplish the purpose which I think the Senator has 
in mind, and with which I have a great deal of sympathy. 

Then I carry the analogy on up to our own Federal Cabi- 
net officers, and the considerable number of policy-making 
Officials who would in exactly the same way have a greater 
influence at a convention than the $1,400 a year clerks to 
whom reference has been made. Certainly in the State there 
is no question about the influence exercised by the State 
cabinet officers. Furthermore, very often these cabinet po- 
sitions are filled by outstanding politicians, State chairmen, 
county chairmen, men who are primarily interested in poli- 
tics, and if they were exempted it would raise a most serious 
question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If there is any skullduggery going on in 
conventions, it goes on among the big boys at the big con- 
ventions. It does not go on at the little precinct and county 
conventions where the farmers and workingmen gather to- 
gether to pick delegates to county or State conventions. That 
is the only way they have of expressing their choice. Where 
the evil occurs is in the dark rooms at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when the big politicians, even including United States 
Senators and Cabinet officers, may meet to decide who is to 
be nominated for President or Vice President, or in State 
conventions held to nominate candidates for United States 
Senators, or in district conventions held to nominate candi- 
dates for Representatives. The bad effect of all this does not 
take place down among the rank and file of the people, even 
though one or two of the rank and file may hold a Federal 
job. It occurs among the very exempted class that is 
eliminated from the proscription of this bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, let me say in reply to the 
question raised, I think by both the last speakers, that I have 
never denied that along about 2 o’clock in the morning, or 
even later, in some conventions, in the back rooms of hotels 
and other places, the big boys do get together, and.many 
times write out their slate and agree on all the candidates 
from Governor clear on down, and then, after the big boys 
have gotten together and have arranged the slate, when the 
convention convenes they put over that slate. How do they 
do it? Do they do it because there are enough department 
heads in the State to go into that convention and by their 
votes nominate the slate which they have chosen in the dark 
and secret places, wherever they may be? No. They do not 
have the power and they do not have the votes, unless there 
are in the convention and in the county delegations men to 
whom they can go and tell how to vote. Many times they 
will say, “Because you owe your job to me, round up your 
county delegates and vote for this slate.” They reach out 
over the entire convention, as Senators know who have ever 
‘attended such conventions, and by such influences and means 
the slate which is prepared at 2 o’clock in the morning invol- 
untarily becomes the will and choice of the convention. That 
is the evil at which the bill strikes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator’s bill leaves 
untouched the slate makers who meet at 2 o’clock in the 
‘morning. If we are going to eliminate slates, let us elim- 
inate the slate makers. 
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Mr. HATCH. I am afraid of no army of generals. If 


the privates are taken away the generals do not have much 


power. 
Mr. BARKLEY. No; and the privates would not have 


much power unless the generals were there to direct them. 


If the Senator’s bill would eliminate the generals, it might 
have more virtue. 

Mr, HATCH. Mr. President, I think I have taken all the 
time I should take, unless some Senator wishes to ask me 
to yield, which I hope he will not. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the able Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. HarcH] has presented an important question 
for the consideration of the Senate. I am sure we have 
been benefited by his discussion. 

I shall not at this moment discuss the measure presented 
by the Senator, but will invite the attention of the Senate 
for a few moments to some statements made by the great 
Democratic. leader, Thomas Jefferson. His birthday oc- 
curred but a day or so ago, and was observed by Democrats 
in many parts of the Republic. In my opinion, Jefferson’s 
views are applicable to political and economic conditions 
today, as they have been in every period of our country’s 
history. The philosophy of Jefferson rests upon funda- 
mental principles which are important and essential and 
which must be embodied in the lives of individuals, com- 
munities, and nations, if liberty and democratic institutions 
are to prevail. 

His views are pertinent at this time, and should be re- 
garded as admonitions and, indeed, guides to those who 
love this Republic, and who seek the welfare and happiness 
of the American people. His views are pertinent, in view 
of the recommendations being made for enormous appro- 
priations, which will call for further issues of bonds, to the 
extent of several billions. of dollars. 

In my opinion, we should frequently recur to the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson, and determine whether we have departed 
from the Democratic faith. There are political heresies, 
as there are religious heresies; and it may be important to 
inquire whether there are heretical teachings in connection 
with political and governmental policies. It is believed by 
some that there have been departures from sound Jeffer- 
sonian principles; and there are some who contend that 
the sooner the Democratic Party and the country accept 
the philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, the better it will be, 
not only for the Democratic Party, but for the entire 
country. 

May I take the liberty of reading from a number of Jef- 
ferson’s letters and statements? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In view of the observation the 
Senator from Utah has just made, in which I heartily con- 
cur, I was wondering if the Senator means to disagree with 
Mr. Farley’s speech of last evening in which the headline 
says he likened Roosevelt’s aims to Jefferson's. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I dislike to institute compari- 
sons between great men of this generation and other gener- 
ations. May I state, however, that, in my opinion, the 
Democratic Party would do well to follow the philosophy 
and teachings of Thomas Jefferson? There are fundamental 
truths and principles which are applicable in all ages. 

First, may I read from an editorial in the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun of April 13, 1938: 

Jefferson wrote a great deal in the course of his long life, not 
all of it in the form of State papers. 

Much of what he wrote is as opposite and persuasive today as 
it was when he wrote it. The Evening Sun takes pleasure in cele- 


brating his birthday by turning over to him the first column of 
today’s editorial page. 


Writing to Dr. Benjamin Rush in 1800, Jefferson suid: 


I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man. 


In Notes on Virginia, 1782, he said: 


The time to against corruption and tyranny is before they 
shall have gotten hold of us. It is better to keep the wolf out of 
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the fold than to trust to drawing his teeth and talons after he 
shall have entered. 
In a letter to Lafayette in 1811 he stated: 


If there be a God, and He is just, His day will come. He will 
never abandon the whole race of man to be eaten up by the 
leviathans and mammoths of a day. 


In a letter to James Madison in 1787 he said: 

I hold it that a little rebellion now and then is a good thing 
and as necessary in the political world as storms are in the 
physical. 

In @ letter to W. S. Smith in 1787 this statement appears: 

What country can preserve its liberties if its rulers are not 


warned from time to time that the people preserve the spirit of 
resistance? 


To Mrs. John Adams, 1787: 


The spirit of resistance to government is so valuable on cer- 
tain occasions that I wish it to be always kept alive. It will often 
be exercised when wrong, but better so than not to be exercised 
at all. 


To Gideon Granger, 1800: 

The merchants will manage commerce the better, the more they 
are left free to manage for themselves, 

Here is an admonition against the totalitarian state and 
the regimentation which so many people nowadays advocate. 

To Edward Dowse, 1803: 

We are bound—you, I, and everyone—to make common cause, 


even with error itself, to maintain the common right of freedom 
of conscience, 


To Destutt Tracy, 1820: 

It is incumbent on every generation to pay its own debts as it 
goes. This principle, if acted on, would save one-half the wars of 
the world. 


To Governor Plumer, 1816: ; 
I place economy among the first and most important of repub- 


lican virtues, and public debt as the greatest of the dangers to 
be feared. 


I think we should be aroused to the importance of adopting 
this policy in our governmental operations, 

To Samuel Kerchival, 1816: 

To preserve our independence, we must not let our rulers load 


us with perpetual debt. We must make our election between 
economy and liberty or profusion and servitude. 


To E. Carrington, Jefferson wrote in 1788: 


The natural progress of things is for liberty to yield and gov- 
ernment to gain ground. 


To Isaac H. Tiffany, 1816: 
The rights of the people to the exercise and fruits of their own 


industry can never be protected against the selfishness of rulers 
not subject to their control at short periods. 


In his first annual message, in 1801, Jefferson stated: 

Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, the four 
pillars of our prosperity, are the most thriving when left most free 
to individual enterprise. 

In 1799 he wrote to Mr. T. Lomax as follows: 

I sincerely join you in abjuring all political connection with 
every foreign power; and, though I cordially wish well to the 
progress of liberty in all nations and would forever give it the 


weight of our countenance, yet they are not to be touched without 
contamination from their other bad principles. 


To A. Donald in 1788, he wrote: 


By a declaration of rights I mean one which shall stipulate free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the press, freedom of commerce against 
monopolies, trial by juries in all cases, no suspension of the 
habeas corpus, no standing armies. These are fetters against doing 
evil which no honest government should decline. 


We did not think of that the other day when we passed 
a bill appropriating more than $550,000,000 for the Army 
for the coming year. 

To James Madison in 1787, he wrote: 


A bill of rights is what the people are entitled to against every 
government on earth, general or particular; and what no just 
government should refuse, or rest on inferences. 


In his autobiography (1821) he stated: 


Were we directed from Washington when to sow, and when to 
reap, we should soon want bread, 
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I commend those words to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to some of my Democratic friends who seek to place 
under the control of the Agricultural Department millions 
of American citizens, and to subject them to a system of regi- 
mentation which in the end must and will prove injurious. 

Referring to the statute of religious freedom, Jefferson 
wrote in 1779: 


The opinions of men are not the object of civil governmen 
nor under its jurisdiction. N 1 k 


To Dr. Benjamin Rush in 1800, he wrote: 


I view great cities as ential to the th 
ant . ; pestil morals, the health, and 


To Levi Lincoln in 1803, he wrote: 


Disapproving myself of transferring the honors and veneration 
for the great birthday of our Republic to any individual, or of 
dividing them with individuals, I have declined letting my own 
birthday he known and have engaged my family not to communi- 
cate it. This has been the uniform answer to every application of 
the kind, 

Mr. President, as I have indicated, the philosophy of 
Thomas Jefferson is not evanescent. It is vital and funda- 
mental to the perpetuity of free institutions. His philosophy 
is not for one age but for all ages; not for one people but 
for all peoples. It is not a mere idealistic creed, but it rests 
upon real and practical and substantial principles. It is 
calculated to nurture liberty, to advance justice, and to 
promote the happiness and welfare of humanity. By many 
it is acclaimed as a great spiritual force which imparts to 
the affairs of men and nations nobler motives and a more 
exalted conception of life and of the duties and obligations 
resting upon individuals and nations. To preserve this great 
inheritance, which has come to us through the sufferings and 
sacrifices of the past, should be the desire of all patriotic 
Americans, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment in the nature of a substitute offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH]. 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Davis Johnson, Colo. ` Pittman 
Andrews Donahey King Pope 
Ashurst Duffy La Follette Radcliffe 
Austin Ellender Lee Reames 
Bankhead Frazier Lewis Reynolds 
Barkley George Lodge Russell 
Gerry Lonergan 
Bilbo Gibson Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bone Gillette McAdoo ppard 
Borah Glass Shipstead 
Brown, Mich. Guffey McGill Smathers 
Brown, N. H. Hale McKellar th 
Bulkley n McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Hatch Miller Townsend 
Burke Hayden Milton Tydings 
Byrd Minton Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hill Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Hitchcock Norris Wagner 
Caraway Holt Nye Walsh 
Connally Hughes O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Johnson., Calif. Overton White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators bay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. The 
question is on the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Mexico if the amendment is in the form 
of a complete substitute. 

Mr. HATCH. It is. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I see little reason for the 
passage of a bill of this kind by the Senate. In the first 
place, it seems to aim at the control of nominating con- 
ventions? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; all the way up the line. 

Mr. CONNALLY. All the way from precinct to national 
conventions. As I recall the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Newberry case, it was held that the Federal Govern- 
ment had no jurisdiction over State primaries or other pri- 
maries. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. We were discussing that question some- 
what at length during the Senator’s absence. I tried to 
point out that the bill itself does not control nor does it 
regulate conventions in any sense. Its prohibitions are 
directed only to Federal employees. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand its provisions are directed 
only to Federal employees, but if we have the power to 
control Federal employees by fine and imprisonment, why 
can we not control anybody else by fine and imprisonment? 
If the penalties of the bill were merely directed to the dis- 
charge of Federal employees, their separation from the 
service, because of illegal participation in political conven- 
tions, that would be one assertion of jurisdiction which I 
think we would possess; but I do not agree that the Federal 
Government possesses the power to undertake to regulate 
primaries or conventions to the extent of making it a 
criminal offense punishable by a fine and by imprison- 
ment 

Mr. HATCH. I did not realize there was any provision 
for imprisonment included in the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I see that I am in error in that respect. 
I have only just obtained a copy of the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HATCH. I should say to the Senator from Texas 
that I am not at all particular about the provision as to a 
fine, it is the principle of the thing I am seeking; and if it 
would improve the bill by striking out the provision with 
reference to a fine, and providing merely that an offending 
employee might be separated from his employment, that 
would be entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I repeat that I was in error in stating 
that the bill provides for imprisonment. I now find that it 
provides only for a fine and for removal from office, but to a 
Federal officeholder the removal and a fine would be severe. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator is not about to say, is he, that 
the bill is unconstitutional in that such a provision would 
amount to cruel and unusual punishment? 

Mr. CONNALLY, To some it would amount to that. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that it would be unwise to 
enact this bill. Why should a man simply because he hap- 
pens to hold a Federal appointment be deprived of his right 
to participate in political conventions? If he holds Federal 
office, the presumption, whether it is true or not, is that he 
takes an interest in government, that he is honest, that he 
is worthy of confidence, and that he is able at least to per- 
form the functions of the office. I see no reason why such a 
man should be deprived of the privilege that other citizens 
possess of taking part as delegates or officials in political 
conventions. 

It is said, I understand, by the Senator from New Mexico 
and by others that unless we shall enact legislation of this 
kind the bosses will control conventions. But what will hap- 
pen? If that be true, all the bosses will have to do will be 
just not to select people who are Federal officeholders as 
delegates, but select some other “bossees,” somebody else 
under their control, somebody else to whom they can dictate. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, under the bill, although con- 
ventions be restricted to national affairs, the bill would deny 
participation in them by people who are most familiar with 
national politics and national issues, and would turn the con- 
ventions over to State machines. There is nothing in the bill 
that would prohibit State officeholders from participating in 
national conventions, and I think the bosses are more usually 
concerned in State politics and State patronage than they 
are in Federal politics and patronage. 

They may give attention incidentally to national politics, 
but the result of the enactment of a bill such as this would be 
to turn over in most of the States political conventions and 
national conventions to the State bosses and the State organ- 
izations. I pause for a denial of that statement. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I will say again to the Sena- 
tor that that question was discussed somewhat at length 
during his absence, but if he desires to have it discussed again, 
when he finishes, I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I was un- 
avoidably called from the Chamber in order to attend to the 
wants of some constituents. I hold that to be just as im- 
portant a part of the duty of a Senator as it is to be con- 
cerned purely with the political aspects of our service here. 
I regret I did not hear the Senator from New Mexico. I 
heard him the other day, and enjoyed his speech very much, 
but I was sorry that it was not more convincing. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. There was no attempt on my part to cen- 
sure the Senator from Texas for not being here. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I realize that. 

Mr. HATCH. I merely stated that we had just discussed 
that question; and I will be glad again to go into the reasons, 
if the Senator desires. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was prompted only to make that re- 
mark because the Senator said I was absent, and if I wanted 
him to do so he would repeat the argument. I do not, of 
course, desire him to do that. 

Bera BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The matter was discussed because of 
interruptions and interrogatories propounded to the Senator 
from New Mexico. He discussed it, and answered very 
frankly that, in spite of our objections that conventions 
might be turned over to State machines, he still thought the 
bill ought to pass. ` 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. It is the purpose of this bill to turn over 
the party machinery to the “down-and-outers” politically 
and keep the “ins” from having any participation in the 
selection of delegates or being delegates to conventions. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In fairness to the Senator from New 
Mexico I should say that is not its purpose, but it would be 
its inevitable result. 

Mr. OVERTON. I did not mean, of course, that that was 
the purpose of the Senator from New Mexico, but I meant, 
as the Senator from Texas has said, that that would be the 
inevitable result. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. 

Mr. OVERTON. That would be the effect of the bill, if 
it were enacted. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. For instance, there may 
be a post-office contest in the district of some Representa- 
tive or in the State of some Senator. We all know that 15 
or 20 people usually want to be postmaster, and much bitter- 
ness, a great deal of feeling, and harsh recriminations ensue. 
Finally one man is selected, as only one postmaster can be 
appointed. What is the result? There are left a dozen or 
more disappointed persons who are trying to get back at 
the Representative, and one fellow who is, perhaps, de- 
vitalized already, for most men as soon as they land the 
jobs lose interest. This bill, if enacted, would prohibit the 
one appointed postmaster going to the convention, and would 
invite to go to the convention all the other 12 who “have 
it in for” the Representative and the Senator, because each 
of them thinks the Senate ought not to confirm the person 
selected by the Representative for postmaster unless he him- 
self should receive the appointment. The Senate confirms 
him, and so all the others are opposed to the Senator and 
angry at the Representative. We invite all these disap- 
pointed fellows to go to a convention and try to defeat the 
Representative, if a convention is held. It may be said that 
they are also sore at the administration, for not recognizing 
their morals and worth and ability. They may all be there, 
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but the other fellow who ought to be there to look after 
his Representative’s and his party’s interest—and he is living 
off both of them and he ought to be there to look after 
them [laughter]—will not be there. That will be the effect 
of this bill. If that should be the only effect, it would not, 
perhaps, be so bad, but let me tell the Senate something 
else. The bill would turn over the politics of the country, 
Federal and State, to State machines. 

There was an election in Illinois yesterday between two 
State machines. They are State machines, but they play 
at the Federal business to some extent. Where, however, 
is their heart? Their heart is in the maintenance of the 
‘privileges of the organization in Chicago and the organiza- 
tion in the State of Illinois. They want “pap,” the patronage 
of the State. They do not care much about Federal affairs. 
They like to have, of course, a Senator, now and then, and 
a few Members of the House on whom they may call. But 
that is what this bill, if enacted, would do. 

Nobody could go to the national Democratic convention 
or the national Republican convention unless he had the 
O. K. of some State boss in Illinois. The convention may be 
filed up with State employees, old-age assistance and 
liquor control board employees and everybody else in the 
State organizations, employees of highway departments and 
everybody else; but if you are holding a Federal office, you 
are dishonored. If you happen to hold a Federal position, 
you wear a badge of ostracism. You are an outcast. You 
cannot be a citizen. 

Why not provide that Federal officeholders may not vote? 
That is better. I do not see why the Senator from New 
Mexico does not provide that no man who has a Federal 
office may vote; because, after all, what does a nomination 
amount to? The real choice is made in the general elec- 
tion, Who would say that a man who holds a Federal of- 
fice should not be entitled to vote? I am not prepared to 
go that far, and I do not think the Senate is prepared to 
go that far. 

Mr. President, it seems to me this bill is a very radical 
departure from all our former practices and political habits. 
The Senator from California [Mr. McApoo] has called my 
attention to a provision of the Constitution in this connec- 
tion. I shall not anticipate the Senator’s speech. The 
Senator from California is prepared to make an argument 
that this bill is a denial of the constitutional guarantee of 
the right of petition and assembly. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield. 

Mr. McADOO. I may say to the Senator that it is not 
my purpose to speak, because the subject has been so thor- 
oughly elucidated, especially by the speech of the Senator 
from Texas, that I think it would be superfluous for me to 
say anything. 

This reflection, though, I did have—that under the first 
amendment to the Constitution the Congress is prohibited 
from enacting any law abridging the right of freedom of 
speech. Suppose we abridge the right of freedom of speech 
by prohibiting a man from attending a political convention, 
or by prohibiting him from doing many other things as to 
which the rightful exercise of the freedom of speech might 
be invaluable to him, as a condition for holding a Federal 
office. If we can say to him that he may not attend a po- 
litical convention, or he may not make a speech in a politi- 
cal convention, we may carry the matter further. 

I think this bill is fundamentally a violation of that right 
guaranteed to every citizen of the United States; and, so 
far as I am concerned, I cannot see anything in the bill 
except an invasion of the civil rights of the citizen, and the 
right of freedom of speech of the individual. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, my State is not one 
which will be particularly affected by a bill of this kind, 
because in my State we have never had any of the real, 
typical political bosses or political machines such as are 
found in many States. Most of our public men merely have 
their own private organizations, which change from time to 
time; but I do think it would be a very serious departure 
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from our former custom for the Federal Government to 
undertake to go into this field and undertake, indirectly 
at least, to regulate the primary convention. That is what is 
being done in this instance. 

Why not say that Federal officeholders may not vote in 
primaries at all? Furthermore, I doubt the power of the 
Federal Government to go further in this respect than re- 
moving persons from office. Where do we get the police 
power to punish criminally a man who is holding a Federal 
position for participating in a political convention, unless we 
have jurisdiction over the subject of political conventions? 
As I recall—I have not read the case recently, but I read it 
some years ago—under the Newberry case the Supreme 
Court held that Congress had no jurisdiction at all over 
primaries. If I am in error, I should like to be corrected. 
If Congress has no jurisdiction over primaries, then it has 
no jurisdiction to punish a man for participating in a 
primary; and when I say “primary,” I mean “convention,” 
because conventions are in the nature of primaries. If Con- 
gress has no constitutional authority to interfere with or 
regulate a primary, how can it punish someone for par- 
ticipating in a primary election? I think that is sound 
reasoning, 

I concede that since we are dealing with Federal officials, 
we might remove them from office, because, having the 
power to appoint such a man or not to appoint him, having 
the power to appropriate for his office or not to appropriate 
for it, we might provide, if we wanted to do so, that no one 
who had red hair could hold a Federal office, and if anybody 
having red hair was found occupying such an office, he might 
be stricken off the list. That would not be equal treatment, 
but we have the power to do it. So, under that sort of a grant 
of power, we may say that if a man participates in a primary 
convention he shall give up his Federal office; but I do 
not think we may say that he shall be put in jail, too, be- 
cause we have not the constitutional authority to regulate 
primaries. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let us take a very simple illustration of 
the situation. 

Here is a deputy United States marshal, drawing about 
$1,500 a year. He has to have an automobile, and he rides 
all over a district of 15 or 20 counties, trying to enforce the 
law. He subjects himself to all the dangers and the hazards 
that a law-enforcement officer incurs in the performance of 
his duty. In one of those counties he is a citizen, and in one 
of the little precincts in that county he is a voter. Under 
this bill he could not lawfully go to his own precinct and 
take part in a mass-meeting to select a delegate to any sort 
of convention which had as its purpose, or a part of its pur- 
pose, the nomination of a Representative, or a Senator, or 
President or Vice President. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, he alone, of all the peo- 
ple of that community, is denied what is accorded to every 
other citizen—the right to participate not only in the nomi- 
nation but in the election of public officers. If he is to ke 
denied the right to have any voice in the nomination of a 
Representative or a Senator or a President, why not take 
away from him the right to vote, when the November elec- 
tion rolls around, for the election of any such officer? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. The Senator from Kentucky 
states the matter very clearly. I quite agree with him. 

Looking at the matter purely from the practical stand- 
point of Senators and Representatives, we are all besieged by 
applications for positions, of course, and have been for some 
time. Under this system, if a Senator, for example, had a 
real friend who had been his supporter for years and years, 
and the Senator desired to reward the friend by recom- 
mending him for an office, and he should get the office, he 
would thereby be cut off forever from being of any assistance 
to the Senator’, politically or otherwise, because he could not 
go to any convention to look after the Senator’s interests, 
and he could not be a delegate; and the reward that would 
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be given to him would be practically to deny to his sponsor 
the future usefulness of the appointee as a political supporter. 

I am not greatly interested in ‘this matter from the 
standpoint of my own State, because we do not have the 
terrible political machines that have been referred to; but 
I do think it is unwise for the Federal Government to adopt 
this policy, and, simply because the man happens to be, 
perhaps, a minor Federal official, to say that he may not 
go to a political convention, he may not have any voice 
in expressing his preference as to policies and as to can- 
didates for the House or the Senate or the Presidency. That 
is going a long way. When we do that we are turning over 
to the State machines and the local bosses and the city 
bosses and all of the other bosses within the States abso- 
lute control not only of State politics but of Federal politics. 
That is something that we ought to prevent. 

I would rather have two machines than one. If we are 
to have machines, I would rather have a Federal machine 
in the State if we are also to have a State machine, and then 
the people at least would have a choice as to which one 
of the machines they wanted to support. If we pass this 
bill we shall destroy any possibility of a so-called national 
organization, and we shall simply have a State machine 
from which there is no appeal and to which there is no 
alternative. If we are to have a machine system I would 
rather have two machines, because I at least can select 
the better one, if either one of them is good, or not select 
the worse one, 

So, Mr. President, I hope the bill will be defeated. 

Mr. BURKE, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 
`- Mr. BURKE. If, in addition to Representatives, Senators, 
or President and Vice President, the convention in question 
also nominates a governor or other State officers, does the 
Senator understand that the man referred to by the Senator 
who happens to be on the Federal pay roll, say as a deputy 
marshal, may not lawfully be a delegate to the convention? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do. I so understand the language of 
the bill. 

Mr. BURKE. So that this man, just by reason of the fact 
that he holds, possibly, a minor Federal position, is to be 
denied the right to sit in a convention to nominate the 
Governor of his own State, or any of the other State or local 
officials? Is that correct? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the convention is called for that pur- 
pose, and also for one of the following purposes. This is the 
language: 

No officer or employee of the United States or of any Depart- 
ment * shall be a delegate * * * to any precinct, 
county, State. or national political caucus, assembly, or conven- 
tion having for its sole purpose or one of its purposes the selec- 
tion of any delegate, alternate, or representative to any poiitical 
convention. 

The same provision is in the other part, so that if the 
convention did nominate State officers and also send dele- 
gates to a national convention, under the pending bill the 
Federal officeholder could not participate. 

Mr. BURKE. That is a rather severe penalty to place 
upon a man just by reason of the fact that he has been 
fortunate or unfortunate enough to hold some minor Federal 
position, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think it is too severe a penalty. I 
hope the bill will be defeated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay 
a vote on the pending measure, but I desire to say a word 
or two about it. 

In the first place, I do not know that this is necessary 
legislation. No evil exists in this country, so far as I know, 
which calls for the disfranchisement of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American citizens, who are just as worthy and just 
as honorable as I am, or as any other member of the 
exempted class may be, in determining whom they will be 
called upon to vote for or against in the November election, 
which is the time of election under our system. 
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The only object of our primaries and our convention 
systems is to select party nominees who will go before the 
people in November. In many of the States nominations are 
made at primaries. The pending bill does not deny to any 
Federal officer the right to go to the polls and vote ina 
primary election. In other words, if the legislature of a 
State has enacted a law providing for a compulsory primary 
system, every Federal officer in the United States may repair 
to his voting place and vote for his choice, whether it is 
a Democrat or a Republican, Representative or United States 
Senator, and if the law of the State provides for the selec- 
tion of delegates to a national convention in a Presidential 
contest by a primary, he would have the right to vote, under 
the pending bill, for any delegate whom he chose; and as 
a rule the delegates who run in primaries declare themselves 
for some candidate, and. in that indirect way the voters vote 
for or against some candidate at the national convention. 

If the State legislature has not yet provided a primary 
system for nominating candidates, then under the pending 
bill every Federal employee except United States Senators 
and Cabinet officers, and about a dozen others who occupy 
the upper strata of official life in this country, would be 
denied the right to participate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would it not be really better, if we are 
to reach the objective, instead of bothering with all these 
little fellows, to deny Senators and Cabinet members the 
right to go to national conventions, and then there would 
be no reason for prohibiting the little fellows? Let them 
go ahead and do as they please, the theory being that the 
“big boys,” the bosses, control. Why not prohibit Senators 
and Representatives and Cabinet members from having any 
part in national conventions, and let the little fellows go to 
them and do as they please? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, that point was made by 
one or two Senators here during the address of the Senator 
from New Mexico, and I am glad to have the Senator from 
Texas emphasize it, because I have never yet been able to 
convince myself—and I am utterly sincere in the state- 
ment—that because I happen to be a United States Senator 
Iam any better than any other citizen of the United States 
and ought to be allowed to enjoy any greater rights than 
any other citizen of the United States. Yet this measure 
would permit me to go to my voting precinct in the city of 
Paducah, Ky., and participate in the selection of delegates 
to a State or national convention, but the rural-mail carrier 
who delivers mail to my mail box every day could not even 
go to his voting precinct and have any voice in the selection 
of a delegate to a State, county, or national convention, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I agree with the Senator; I do not 
understand why any Federal official should be allowed to 
attend political conventions, I do not desire to interfere 
with the Senator's argument, but if he will let me take a few 
minutes, I desire to explain why I think no Federal employee 
should be permitted to attend political conventions. It is 
because they are interested parties. Why do we have con- 
ventions? For the welfare of the party, to pick the best can- 
didate to carry the party to victory at the polls on the policies 
which have been underwritten by the party. 

They are interested parties. They have an interest, just 
as a man on the jury who is an employee of an employer 
who may be a party to litigation. He is automatically 
barred, if he is challenged, and it is recognized that a man 
has no right to sit on a jury if he has a personal interest. 
Why should a man who has a personal interest, whether he 
has a $5,000 case bribe in his pocket or a $5,000 yearly pay 
check in his pocket, sit there and vote his interests, to the 
disbarment of the other members of the party, who have 
only one interest, namely to obtain the best possible candi- 
date to represent the party? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator refers to a 
Federal employee being barred from participation in the 
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selection of a party candidate because he happens to draw a 
salary, and the Senator refers to him having a $5,000 check in 
his pocket. The vast majority of Federal employees do not 
draw $5,000, they do not draw $2,500. Many of them draw 
only a thousand dollars, or $1,200, or $1,500 a year. But if 
the janitor in a post-office building who draws $1,000 a year 
is to be denied the right to go to a precinct convention in 
order that he may exercise his right as an American citizen, 
why not deny to every American who has any interest in leg- 
islation, and who may benefit by reason of legislation, the 
right to go to his precinct and vote in the convention? If 
a rural mail carrier or a janitor in a public building is to be 
denied his right as an American, why not deny to anyone 
who expects great tariff benefits because of legislation the 
right to vote at a convention, or to go to a National or State 
convention? ji 

Why not deny to national bank officers or State bank 
officers the right to go to a convention in their precincts, 
in their counties, or States because the Comptroller of the 
Currency, who has the power to examine the affairs of every 
bank, is appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, and thereby might exercise some unwholesome in- 
fluence over the cashier, or the teller, or the president of a 
bank which happens to be under Federal control or Federal 
regulation? 

Why not apply the same rule to the president, the cashier, 
the teller, or the bookkeeper of every State bank whose de- 
posits are now insured by the Government of the United 
States, because there might be some indirect influence exer- 
cised over the president, or the cashier, or the teller, or the 
bookkeeper, because the F. D. I. C. here in Washington might 
have some influence over these officers? If the officers may 
be influenced, why not deny the right of every depositor 
whose deposits are guaranteed by Uncle Sam to go to his 
precinct convention and vote, because his deposits, and his 
ability to regain them in the event the bank is closed, may be 
affected by the nomination which may be made at the con- 
vention? Does this not make the whole proposition look 
ridiculous? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have been waiting for the Senator from 
Kentucky, in mentioning the different classes 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have only started. 

Mr. OVERTON. In mentioning the different classes of 
those who should be disbarred under the theory of the bill, 
to make some reference to the farmers who get benefit pay- 
ments from the Government. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and old-age pensioners. 

Mr. OVERTON. They have a direct monetary interest, 
just as the janitor has, or even more so than the depositor in 
a bank. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; because the farmers are receiving 
benefits from an administration which is a friend of the 
farmers, and therefore might be influenced at the con- 
vention to vote for the nomination of someone equally 
friendly to the farmers. Why not deny them the right to 
participate? 

Why not deny to every youth the right to participate, be- 
cause we have a National Youth Administration, which has 
been interested in the welfare of the youth of the Nation? 

Why not deny to every enrollee in every camp of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, one of the outstanding activities 
of the present administration, the right to go to the polls 
and vote, because the Government might want these camps 
retained? We know that the President has today recom- 
mended to the Congress an appropriation of $50,000,000 
in order that he may not have to disband or abandon any 
of the C. C. C. camps now in existence in the United States, 
and we will all vote for that. But if we are to be con- 
sistent and deny political rights to every Federal employee, 
we ought to say that not a single enrollee in a C. C. C. 
camp ought to have the right to go to his precinct and 
declare his choice. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, with all due respect to. 
the Senator, I think he is going far afield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am trying to be logical. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. This measure applies to civil-service 
employees of the Government, and one of the tenets of 
the civil service is that the employees shall not engage in 
partisan political politics. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill is based upon the theory that 
every Government employee, whether he is under the civil 
service or not under the civil service, is more sordid and more 
selfish than anyone else in the United States, and that he 
will be actuated in his political conduct by the rewards which 
come to him in the way of checks from the Government of 
the United States, or reappointment, or some other political 
favor which may be conferred upon him by the appointing 
power. I am not prepared to admit, nor do I believe, that 
the thousands of Federal employees in the United States are 
any worse than the rest of our citizens. I have always 
believed that our Federal employees, no matter by what 
method they were appointed, were representative, law-abid- 
ing, taxpaying, God-fearing American citizens, and the mere 
fact that they draw salaries from Uncle Sam should not mili- 
tate against their enjoyment of every right every other citizen 
of the United States enjoys. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. With all due respect to the Senator, I 
again say that he is far afield. If the Senator’s argument is 
correct, then we ought to introduce a bill and pass it remov- 
ing the bar of political activity as to civil-service employees. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No bar exists against the right of a civil- 
service employee to express his choice. No law now prevents 
him from going to a convention in his precinct or county. 
No law prevents him from casting his vote as he sees fit in 
the election. There is a prohibition against offensive and 
pernicious activity. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. What does “pernicious activity” mean? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That, of course, depends a great deal 
upon the facts in each case. Charges may be made against 
Federal employees on the ground that they are engaging in 
pernicious political activities, that what they are doing tends 
to bring the Federal service into disrepute, or that they are 
discrediting the service in which they are engaged. If such 
charges are proved the guilty persons may be removed from 
the service. It all depends upon the facts in each case. 
There is no law which prohibits a Federal employee from 
voting, and I have never known a Federal employee to be 
discharged merely because he voted or because he went to 
a little convention called in order that every voter in a 
precinct or a county might have the right to express his 
choice with respect to nominees of a political party for 
whom he is expected to vote in the fall election. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. There is no law which prevents civil- 
service employees or anyone else from voting in a State-wide 
primary or an election. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If we are to bar them from attending 
conventions, why not bar them from voting? If because of 
their selfish interest, they will vote in an open convention, 
where everyone can see which side they are on, and if the 
policies of democracy will be destroyed by reason thereof, 
why will they not be actuated by the same selfish motive if 
they go into the election booth and vote in November for 
those who have been nominated, but in whose nomination 
they have had no choice? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Along the line of the philosophy which the 
Senator has been discussing, and the care and concern which 
he has expressed about the little man, will he explain to me_ 
the action of the Congress in connection with the last 
relief appropriation bill, when it provided that those receiv- 
ing work relief could not become candidates for office? The 
prohibition, as I recall, was against those who were employed 
on work relief becoming candidates for public office. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, no one who is on W. P. A. 
can run for office? 

Mr. HATCH. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, what the Senator now is tty- 
ing to do is to provide that no one on W. P. A. or relief can 
work for the election of anyone to public office, even though 
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the candidate himself may be on relief. The object of the 
provision referred to by the Senator was that no foreman or 
superintendent or any other man in authority in the W. P. A. 
who exercises power over the men under him, who has a 
voice in determining whether or not they shall be employed, 
should apply coercion upon his own employees in order that 
he might be elected to some office. That is quite a different 
matter from forbidding the employee himself from partici- 
pating in the ordinary political processes by which men are 
nominated or elected to office. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator again yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Along the line of the argument the Senator 
has been making about the rights of American citizens, does 
he not think that the right to run for office is a valuable 
right? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I do. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is supposed to be, but at times it is 
not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is an ordinary American right. 
There has never been any legal decision as to whether Con- 
gress has the right, for instance, to determine by an act of 
Congress that some foreman on a W. P. A. project could not 
run. for county judge, or county superintendent, or county 
clerk. Of course, all that could happen if he did that would 
be that he would be discharged. 

I do not think there is any provision in the appropriation 
act for work relief for the punishment by fine or imprison- 
ment of a man who happens to be working for the W. P. A. 
and who decides he wants to be a candidate for office, and, 
accordingly. submits himself to the people. I do not think 
there is any provision in that act providing that in such a 
case the man who so submits himself as a candidate shall 
be fined a thousand dollars, and if he is unable to pay the 
fine, that he shall go to jail for the required number of days 
to work out the fine in jail. 

Mr. HATCH. I will say that, in order to meet the objec- 
tion, I am perfectly willing to modify the amendment in that 
respect. That is not the point. I wanted to know why there 
should be exhibited such zeal today—not on the part of the 
Senator from Kentucky particularly, but throughout the 
Senate Chamber—that Federal employees be allowed to go 
to political conventions, and yet the Congress was perfectly 
willing to pass a statute to prevent those engaged on W. P. A. 
work even from running for office. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, though the right to run for 
office is an American right, and is very largely indulged in 
by many American citizens, it has never been regarded as 
being quite as fundamental as the right to vote. About the 
only participation the average man and woman in this coun- 
try is allowed to enjoy in politics is the right to vote, and that 
right is more fundamental than the right merely to run tor 
office and ask for votes. 

Mr. HATCH. Then, am I correct in understanding that 
it is perfectly all right to prohibit a man from seeking to be 
county judge, or running for any other office, but it is 
altogether wrong to seek to prevent him from being a dele- 
gate to a convention? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; the situations are not parallel. If 
the law is a proper one with respect to a man who happens 
to be on W. P. A. and who runs for the office of county 
clerk, or any other job, the worst thing that can happen is to 
say to him, “You cannot run for office and hold this office at 
the same time.” Senators, however, can hold their offices 
and run for the same offices again. We can hold any other 
office in the gift of the people and run for any other office: 
We do not have to give up our jobs in order that we may 
ask the people to send us back to our present positions; but 
if some little man has a job paying $100 a month he cannot 
run for office without giving up the job which pays him 
$100. We, however, can hold onto our jobs while we reach 
out either for another one, or for another lease of life on 
the one we hold. 

I am unable to recognize any fundamental distinction be- 
tween the rights of a United States Senator or Representa- 


tive or a Governor, and those of a rural mail carrier or a 
man who works on the highways which are being built by 
the Government. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him once more? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam glad to yield to the Senator, because 
I respect the Senator’s sincerity. I know how earnest the 
Senator from New Mexico is. I started to say that I know 
how obsessed he is that something ought to be done about 
this matter. 

Mr. HATCH. That is all right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That really is the descriptive word, be- 
cause the Senator is very eager concerning what he is 
advocating, and he is sincere and insistent about it. But 
I am unable to work myself up into a frenzy in maintaining 
that a United States Senator, or a Representative, or a 
Governor, or a Cabinet officer, ought to enjoy any exclusive 
privilege over the humblest citizen of the United States, who 
because of his circumstances, because of economic condi- 
tions over which he has no control, must ask his Government 
to help him make a living for himself, and his wife and 
his children. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator for his reference to 
me, although I think the word “obsessed” is the wrong word. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is a word we do not like. I will 
substitute for the word “obsessed” the expression “enthu- 
siasm for his measure” or “zealous.” I will adopt which- 
ever expression is most fitting. 

Mr. HATCH. All during this debate the Senator has 
been pointing out what a terrible wrong it would be to per- 
mit a United States Senator to go to a convention, and yet 
prohibit the little fellow from going or from running for 
office under certain circumstances. Nevertheless Congress 
has done that very thing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When did it deny a United States Sena- 
tor the right to go to a convention? 

Mr. HATCH. It permits a United States Senator to run 
for any other office, just as the Senator has explained, but 
denies to the little foreman on a W. P. A. job the right to 
run for office. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is water which has gone over the 


dam. That was done in a spasm of purity, in order to re- 


lieve the expenditure of relief funds from any possible 
influence by men who desired to use it to advance their own 
political welfare. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. With great deference to our friend from 
New Mexico it seems to me that it does not lie in his mouth 
to condemn the thing which we all condemn, namely, the 
placing of a limitation in the relief bill that a man on relief 
may not run for office. The reason it does not lie in his 
mouth to do that is that the Senator from New Mexico 
seeks to extend the principle to a larger field. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; the Senator wants to extend it to 
those who do not run for office. He wants to extend it to 
those who have no political ambition, but who have a right, 
as I contend, at least to the small participation in our 
political affairs represented by attendance at a precinct 
meeting of the men and women in the neighborhood, or the 
settlement, to discuss and decide who they prefer for some 
office in Congress, or in the executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I doubt very much whether such a bill 
as that under consideration would be constitutional. I want 
to call the attention of the Senate to an experience we have 
recently had in Tennessee. The Senate will recall, of course, 
that our constitution provides the same qualifications with 
respect to voting for Senators and Representatives as for vot- 
ing for State officers. Some time last fall at a special session 
of our legislature it was sought to limit the right to vote. 

In other words, by a species of legislative action the 
voters in some counties were given a full vote. I think in 
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slightly over half the counties in Tennessee the voters were 
given a full vote. In certain other counties they were 
given seven-eighths of a vote, and in certain other coun- 
ties they were given three-fourths of a vote. The smallest 
proportion was 60 percent of a vote. 

There was an immediate appeal to the courts on the 
ground that the right of suffrage was a sacred right, guar- 
anteed by both the Federal and State Constitutions, and 
that the right to vote could not be interfered with or dimin- 
ished, The supreme court of our State declared unconstitu- 
tional the act interfering with the right of suffrage. 

_ If we undertake to take away the right to vote—and that 
is what the bill does—in my judgment, we violate the Con- 
stitution as well as the fundamental rights of American 
citizens. Therefore, I am opposed to the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator. 

Let us see how the proposed law would operate. If the 
bill becomes a law, what will be the situation? In any 
State which has not yet provided for preferential pri- 
maries in the selection of delegates to a national convention 
to select a President or a Vice President, or a State which 
has not provided preferential primaries for the nomina- 
tion of candidates for United States Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, I could go to such a convention. The 
Senator from New Mexico could go. The Representative 
from each district could go. All the members of the Cab- 
inet, 10 in number, could go. The President could go. Jesse 
Jones could go. Harry Hopkins could go. John Fahey, the 
head of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, could go. 
But an appraiser who appraises the property upon which 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation makes loans could not 
even go to a mass convention in his precinct to decide who 
should represent him at the county, State, or national con- 
vention. 

The appraiser who works for the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, and who appraises the property upon which the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation makes loans, could not go 
to a single convention. If the man who appraises the prop- 
erty cannot go, why permit the man who obtains the loan to 
go? I submit that there is no difference in principle. 

The Senator from Texas has referred to State organiza- 
tions. We all know how State organizations operate in mod- 
ern politics. There is always a State organization, made up 
of the highway department employees, the employees of the 
taxing power, the employees of the penitentiaries, asylums, 
and hospitals, and the employees of the social-security agency, 
the law creating which was passed by the Congress of the 
United States. The State organization also includes the 
unemployment-insurance division. Every dollar for unem- 
ployment insurance is put up by the Government of the 
United States, and yet the State has the right to make every 
appointment in the unemployment-insurance division. In 
connection with old-age pensions, one-half of which is paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States, State officers and 
county agents appointed by the State administration decide 
whether some aged man or woman shall draw a pittance as 
a pensioner of the United States. All such employees would 
be allowed to go to aconvention. They may assemble in their 
precincts, or at their county seat, or they may go to the State 
capital, or wherever a State convention is called, because they 
are not Federal employees, although their salaries are paid 
either in whole or in part by the Government of the United 
States. They are all State employees. They could all go to 
a precinct convention. They could all go to a county conven- 
tion, a State convention, or a national convention. But not 

a single man or woman who draws salary or compensation 
out of the ‘Treasury of the United States and who is ap- 
pointed by the Federal Government, could exercise the same 
right enjoyed by all the State employees to whom reference 
has been made. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator has very ably argued that 
the bill would prevent the individual from participating in 
the selection of candidates by the exercise of his suffrage. 
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I am wondering if the Senator does not also agree that the 
bill has serious implications in preventing communities from 
exercising the principles of democratic government by se- 
lecting representatives of their own choosing as agents to 
represent them in the various agencies set up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Undoubtedly that is true; and I thank 
the Senator for the suggestion. Under the provisions of the 
amendment, any Federal employee might be selected in a 
primary to represent the people as a delegate to any sort of 
convention. However, a mass meeting of every man and 
woman of voting age in any precinct could not unanimously 
select anybody on the Federal pay roll to represent them in 
a county, State, or national convention. Such a provision 
would certainly deny to the people the right to send dele- 
gates of their own choosing to represent them—where no 
other method has been provided by law—in any sort of con- 
vention, which, after all, is only another form of democracy. 

As I said, I am in favor of the primary system. All my 
life I have fought for the primary system. I went from 
Washington to Frankfort 2 years ago and appeared almost 
alone before my State Democratic committee urging that a 
primary election be held for the nomination of candidates 
for Governor and State officers rather than for the commit- 
tee to call a convention under the authority it possessed. 
I was not myself politically involved in the question, and 
many of my friends felt that I was going beyond my juris- 
diction in going down there and urging a primary election 
for the nomination of State officers. I have always believed 
in primaries. I have always believed in the right of the 
people to make their own choice of nominees for whom they 
are expected to vote in the November election. 

In States which have not provided the primary system, I 
do not believe there ought to be any greater denial of the 
right of every citizen to participate in a convention or in a 
mass meeting than there is in a State which provides for 
primary elections. 

I believe this bill is unnecessary. I believe there is no evil 
which requires the enactment of the bill into law; and be- 
cause I believe it is an invasion of the right of petition and 
the right of assembly of the American people in the smallest 
subdivision of their political system, which is the voting 
precinct, I am opposed to the bill, and I hope it will be 
defeated. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his request? 

Mr. LODGE. I will. 

Mr. HATCH. In reply particularly to the arguments which 
have been made by various Senators, I desire to make clear 
one or two things concerning my own particular philosophy 
in connection with the bill. 

First of all, I wish to say that I am not obsessed with 
the idea that the bill will heal, purify, or cure the evils 
which have grown up in our political system. As I said be- 
fore, I recognize that an evil exists. On that point the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barxiey] and I are in sharp 
conflict. He has just said that no such evil exists. There 
is no room for argument on that point. There is an issue; 
and, to one who sees no evil, no argument can be persuasive. 

Only one or two arguments have been advanced against 
the bill. One of them is that United States Senators would 
place themselves on a high plane by the proposed legisla- 
tion, which would permit United States Senators to go to 
conventions, but would prohibit other Federal employees 
from attending conventions. 

There was a reason for making the distinction, a reason 
which was incorporated in the other bills passed by the 
Senate. The purpose was not to make a distinction be- 
tween United States Senators and other employees. I say 
to the Senator from Kentucky that I agree with him heartily 
when he says United States Senators are no better than 
anyone else. I am in thorough accord with that statement. 
Sometimes I wonder if the opposite reasoning might be 
carried to an undue extreme, which I shall not do. United 
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States Senators are no better than anyone else. But all 
elective officers have to go before the people and give an 
account of their doings in office, in conventions, and in 
every public service. That is the reason for the distinction. 
Appointive officers do not have to do so. That is the reason 
why I think elective officers should be excepted, as they 
have been. 

Another argument has been advanced which seems to me 
a peculiar argument. It is one which I confess I cannot 
follow. It has been advocated in the Senate, perhaps, in a 
spirit of ridicule. I know the effect of ridicule. I know that 
when logic and reason fail, ridicule is resorted to. It is said 
that because political machines will be built up and have 
been built up in the States, and because it has been ad- 
mitted on the floor by every Senator who has spoken that 
political machines, built up and maintained by the power of 
jobs and patronage, exist in the States, therefore, the Con- 
gress of the United States should not take this simple step 
to correct a condition over which we have power and over 
which we can exercise control. 

I ask Senators if that is argument. Is it reasonable to 
say that because there are machines in the States, we must 
also have a Federal machine? 

If that is logic and reason and argument, I do not know 
reason, I do not know argument, I do not know logic when 
I hear them. I say if that condition exists, if there are 
political machines in the States built up by the power of 
jobs and patronage, it is all the more reason why we should 
see that those machines are not built up as the result of 
Federal power and patronage. The very argument used to 
defeat the measure is the best argument which can be ad- 
vanced in its favor. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote. 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Donahey Johnson, Colo. Overton 
Bankhead Duffy La Follette Pittman 
Barkley Ellender Lodge Pope 

Frazier Lonergan Reames 
Bilbo Gibson McAdoo Reynolds 
Bone Gillette McCarran Schwartz 
Brown, N. H. Glass McGill Schwellenbach 
Bulow Guffey McKellar Sheppard 
Burke Hale McNary Shipstead 
Byrd Hatch Miller Smathers 
Byrnes Herring Milton Thomas, Utah 
Capper Hill Minton 
Caraway Hitchcock Neely Walsh 
Connally Holt Norris Wheeler 
Copeland Hughes Nye White 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I desire to make a modifi- 
cation of the amendment in the nature of a substitute now 
pending by striking therefrom the words “upon conviction, 
be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 and by 
removal” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “be 
removed.” 

In explanation of the modification, I will say that elimi- 
nates the provision as to a fine, leaving the penalty im- 
posed by the bill only that of removal from the position 
held. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has a right to 
modify his amendment. The question is on the amend- 
ment, as modified, in the nature of a substitute offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Harca]. [Putting the 
question.] By the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BULOW (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Maroney], and, therefore, withhold my vote. 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
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Harrison]. Not knowing how he would vote, if present, I 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senators from Florida 
[Mr, ANDREWs and Mr. Pepper], the Senators from Arizona 
(Mr. AsHurst and Mr. Haypen], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Barkey], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Brown], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY], the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senators from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK and Mr. Truman], the Senators from 
Illinois [Mr. DrerertcH and Mr. Lewis], the Senators from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE and Mr. Russet], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kol, the Senators 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Lee and Mr. THomas], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Logan], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, Lunpeen], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ma- 
Loney], the Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senators from 
Maryland [Mr. RapcLIFFE and Mr. Typincs], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Van Nuys], and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] are detained from the Senate on important public 
business. 

On this question the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is 
paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman]. 

My colleague the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van 
Nuys] is paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] is detained 
in the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. If present, 
he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripcEes], who would vote “yea” if present, has a pair with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], who would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin], who would vote 
“yea” if present, is paired with the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Green], who, if present, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], who would 
vote “yea” if present, has a general pair with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Locan]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—19 
Bankhead Gibson Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Hale Lonergan Townsend 
Capper Hatch Norris Wheeler 
Copeland Holt ye White 
La Follette Shipstead 
NAYS—39 
Adams Donahey Johnson, Colo. Pittman 
Barkley Duffy McAdoo Pope 
Berry Ellender McCarran Reames 
Bilbo Gillette McGill Reynolds 
Bone Glass McKellar Schwartz 
Brown, N. H. Guffey Miller Schwellenbach 
Burke Herring Milton Sheppard 
Byrnes Hill Minton Smathers 
Caraway Hitchcock Neely Walsh 
Connally Hughes Overton 
NOT. VOTING—38 
Andrews Clark Lee Russell 
Ashurst Davis Lewis th 
Austin Dieterich Thomas, Okla. 
Balley George Lundeen man 
Borah Gerry McNary Tydings 
Bridges Green Maloney Vandenberg 
Brown, Mich Harrison Murray Van Nuys 
Bulkley Hayden O'Mahoney Wagner 
Bulow Johnson, Calif. Pepper 
Chavez ng Radcliffe 


So Mr. Hatcn’s amendment, as modified in the nature of 
a substitute, was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, shall the bill be 
ordered to be engrossed? [Putting the question.] The 
“noes” seem to have it; the “noes” have it, and the en- 
grossment of the bill is not ordered. The bill not having 
been ordered to be engrossed, it cannot be passed. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the conference report on the 
independent offices appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the report, which is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate numbered 24, 26, 27, 
28, and 37 to the bill (H. R. 8837) making appropriations for the 
Executive office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference, 
have been unable to agree. 

CARTER GLASS, 
JAMES F. BYRNES, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, Jr., 
FREDERICK HALE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


C. A. Wooprum, 

JED JOHNSON, 

JAMES M. FITZPATRICK, 
Gro. W. JOHNSON, 
JoHN M. HOUSTON, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 


EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, that is not all I want. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are amendments that should be 
acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that; 
but the report is merely that the conferees have been unable 
to agree on certain amendments. Now the Senator from 
Virginia calls up the first amendment in disagreement, as the 
Chair understands. Is that the wish of the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I should prefer that action on 
the amendments still in disagreement go over until tomorrow, 
because there are some Senators who are very much inter- 
ested in the matter who are not here; but, if there is any 
objection to that, I shall proceed to state just what the 
items in disagreement are. 

There is disagreement on amendment numbered 24, relat- 
ing to confirmation by the Senate of appointments by the 
Social Security Board of persons receiving more than $5,000 
salary. 

There is disagreement on amendments numbered 26 and 
27, the two Tennessee Valley Authority amendments, relat- 
ing to appropriations to commence work on the Gilbertsville 
Dam. 

There is disagreement on amendment numbered 28, the 
amendment prohibiting the use of oleomargarine under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Finally, there is disagreement on amendment numbered 
37, relating to confirmation by the Senate generally of em- 
ployees receiving in excess of $5,000 salary. 

The principal item of disagreement, in my conception of 
the matter, relates to the so-called Gilbertsville Dam. That 
matter has been twice presented to the House. The House 
had a yea-and-nay vote on the question, and refused to ap- 
prove the construction of the Gilbertsville Dam; and the 
House conferees, I think very fairly, insist that the Senate 
shall have a record vote on the matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator in his first explanation re- 
ferred in the plural to the disagreements on the Gilbertsville 
Dam. Is there more than one amendment? 

Mr. GLASS. There are two. There is an increase of 
$3,000,000, as the Senator will recall, in the appropriation. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the amendment which we agreed 
to on the floor of the Senate; or perhaps it was a committee 
amendment. 
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Mr. GLASS. It was agreed to here, but it was disagreed to 
in conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand; but I do not see how there 
can be two amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I remember, one of the 
amendments authorized the construction of the dam and the 
other increased the total amount appropriated so as to pro- 
vide the money necessary to begin the construction. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, both of them revolve 
around the same thing. As stated by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, one amendment makes provision for the construction 
of the dam at Gilbertsville, and the other increases the total 
amount of the appropriation. e 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the only material change? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is all there is to it; but the change 
is embodied in two separate amendments. 

Mr. GLASS. There are two separate items, but both of 
them relate to the same thing. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator that I 
think the House conferees are well within their authority, 
under the circumstances, in having the Senator from Vir- 
ginia and the other Senate conferees bring the matter back 
to the Senate and have a vote on it here. If, on such a vote, 
the provision for the Gilbertsville Dam should be defeated, 
of course, the conferees of the Senate would have to acquiesce 
in the action of the House. On the other hand, if we have 
a vote here and retain the Gilbertsville Dam on a roll-call 
vote, the matter will go back to conference, as I understand, 
and we shall have a vote by the conferees of both Houses. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. GLASS. That is the situation. The Senate conferees 
did not feel at all disposed to yield, because the Senate had 
inserted the provision for constructing the dam, and the 
House conferees would not yield, because they had taken the 
opposite position. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can see that both the Senate conferees 
and the House conferees were entirely within their rights as 
conferees. We ought to take a vote here for the information 
of the conferees. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senate conferees have reported back for 
the instruetions of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is exactly the idea. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I understand, the vote 
on this matter in the House was a very close one, was it not? 
I think there was a difference of only 29 votes. 

Mr. GLASS. If that may be called close. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any motion that the 
Senator desires to make? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
insist on its amendments numbered 26 and 27, pertaining 
to the Gilbertsville Dam, and instruct its conferees further 
to insist upon the Senate amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Kentucky that the Senate further in- 
sist upon its amendments providing for the construction 
of the Gilbertsville Dam. 

Mr. GLASS. Let us have a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. In order to be fair, we should have a roll- 
call vote on the matter, I think. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays are de- 
manded on the motion of the Senator from Kentucky. Is 
the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Does this motion include the other items 
which are also in disagreement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only one matter is now being 
voted on, and that is the amendments relating to the so- 
called Gilbertsville Dam. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is not going to say anything about the matter, I 
should like to say just a word. 

These amendments are the amendments which the Senate 
adopted to this bill, after long debate, providing for beginning 
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the construction of the last dam in the Tennessee Valley at 
Gilbertsville, Ky. The amendments involve an appropriation 
of $2,600,000. The Senate committee recommended the ap- 
propriation. The Tennessee Valley Authority unanimously 
recommended it. All three of the T. V. A. directors recom- 
mended this appropriation and have recommended the con- 
struction of the dam. The Senate committee recommended 
it and reported it as an amendment. It was debated here for 
nearly 2 days, and was agreed to by the Senate when the bill 
was under consideration. 

The matter went to the House; and under the rules of the 
House, the conferees felt that they had to carry the amend- 
ments back for a vote in the House. There was a roll call 
on the matter, and, as the Senator from Tennessee says, 
there was a difference of 29 votes. A change of 15 votes 
would have carried the proposal in the House. Under those 
circumstances, the House conferees feel that the Senate ought 
again to express its wishes with respect to this matter; and I 
think that is a very fair and proper attitude on their part. 

I hope the Senate will insist upon these amendments. If 
the Senate does insist upon them, I have every reason to 
believe that the matter may be adjusted in conference. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question before he yields the floor? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BURKE. My mind has become a little hazy on this 
matter, for it has been so long since it has been under con- 
sideration. How many dams are there now on the Ten- 
nessee River, either constructed or under construction? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are three dams completed, and 
four, I believe, under construction. The Gilbertsville Dam 
is one which has not been commenced so far as the actual 
laying of concrete is concerned,.but it is one upon which 
preliminary work has been going on for the past 3 years. 

Mr. BURKE. Is it included among the four that are not 
completed? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it is not included. 

Mr. BURKE. Or are there four dams under construction, 
and this one in addition? 

Mr. BARKLEY. This one is not included in the uncom- 
pleted dams that are now actually under construction. 

Mr. BURKE. What is the total amount of Federal funds 
involved in the dams already completed and those under 
construction, including the amount that will be spent on 
the Gilbertsville Dam if it goes through? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KeELLAR], who is on the Appropriations Committee and has 
kept up with that matter, can answer the question more 
accurately than I can; and I yield to him, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Wilson Dam, the 
Norris Dam, and the Wheeler Dam have cost $98,000,000. 
The Pickwick Dam is nearing completion. The Chicka- 
mauga Dam is about half completed or a little more than 
half completed, and so is the Guntersville, Ala., dam. The 
Hiwassee Dam is not quite half completed. 

Upon those dams, in round figures, $45,000,000-plus had 
been spent up to last June. We appropriated $40,000,000 
in the appropriation bill of last year, and as much as has 
been expended on the dams since that time is to be added to 
the $45,000,000. All of the appropriations, including the 
valuation of the Wilson Dam, which was constructed before 
the T. V. A. was established, amount to $226,000,000. The 
income from the three dams which have been completed, 
from which power is being sold, is estimated this year at 
$5,250,000, and it brought in nearly $4,000,000 last year. 

Mr. BURKE. As I understand, the Gilbertsville Dam is 
primarily for flood control. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would depend upon circumstances. 
I think it is a good power project, and will be one of the 
greatest flood-control dams ever built in the country. 

Mr. BURKE. I think the position of the House is well 
taken, and that we ought not to spend any more money on 
the Tennessee River, beyond what has been obligated, until 
some other parts of the country receive some needed 
attention. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Government has been very 
fair to the western section of the country, as well as to 
other sections, in the matter of reclamation projects. 

Mr. GLASS. It should be stated that the estimated cost 
of the Gilbertsville Dam is $112,000,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true, but, of course, that is 
spread out over a period of 7 or 8 years. It cannot be com- 
pleted under that time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to say just a few 
words. I argued this question at length when it was before 
us on a previous occasion, and I do not desire to repeat the 
argument. It seems to me, however, that we ought to con- 
sider a few outstanding facts, and I shall briefly state them 
as I understand them. 

The law now on the statute books, passed by the Congress, 
provides that it shall be the duty of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to make the Tennessee River navigable to a depth 
of 9 feet from its mouth to Knoxville. Before we get to 
Knoxville there would have to be an additional dam, not yet 
provided for, between Knoxville and Chattanooga, but with 
the dams which are already building, without the Gilberts- 
ville Dam, we will complete the navigability of the Ten- 
nessee River to a depth of 9 feet to Chattanooga, with the 
exception of a portion of the river near the mouth, which , 
op Gilbertsville Dam will make navigable to a depth of 9 
eet. 

Long before the Gilbertsville Dam can be completed, if we 
authorize the expenditure of the money now, all the other 
dams between the Gilbertsville Dam and Chattanooga will 
have been completed. It will take a year or two after the 
completion of those other dams before the Gilbertsville Dam 
can be completed. Then we will have the river made navi- 
gable for a great part of it length, with a portion of the 
river near the mouth not navigable to a depth of 9 feet, ex- 
cept in case of high water, so that the Gilbertsville Dam 
occupies a position in the neck of the bottle between the 
mouth of the Tennessee River and Chattanooga. With the 
completion of the Gilbertsville Dam, we will have made the 
Tennessee River navigable from its mouth to Chattanooga 
to a depth of 9 feet, and that will be in compliance with 
the law now on the statute books. So much for the naviga- 
bility of the Tennessee River which the proposed dam will 
make possible. 

Mr. President, the question of navigation is important. 
But, in my opinion, it is of minor importance compared with 
another reason why the Gilbertsville Dam should be con- 
structed. If the Gilbertsville Dam is constructed at the site 
proposed, there will be backed up behind that dam a larger 
Teservoir of floodwater than is contained in any other reser- 
voir east of the Mississippi River, or any reservoir west of 
the Mississippi River which has not already been commenced. 
The reservoir will not be as great as that at Fort Peck, in 
Montana, on the Missouri River, but outside of that one it is 
away ahead of any reservoir known to the engineers, so far as 
I know, or to anyone who has made any investigation of the 
subject. 

As I see it, therefore, the Gilbertsville Dam is a flood- 
control dam, practically the greatest flood- control dam in the 
entire Mississippi Valley. It will do more toward preventing 
destruction of life and damage to property on the Mississippi 
River than any other reservoir known or contemplated. 

A delay of a year at least will have to take place in the 
matter of the Gilbertsville Dam if we do not provide this 
appropriation. Within that year it might well be a flood 
would occur, the damage from which would more than equal 
the entire cost of the dam if we should go ahead and com- 
plete it as contemplated by the plan and by the law we have 
heretofore enacted. 

Mr. President, the report of the T. V. A. authorities, with- 
out any dispute, shows that their machinery for carrying on 
work of this kind is now in existence. It will mean the throw- 
ing out, the disruption, of that great machine, with the 
damage to the entire project and the damage to flood control 
amounting to millions of dollars if this dam is not constructed 
now. 
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The next dam up the river from Gilbertsville is the Pick- 
wick Landing Dam. That dam is about completed. The em- 
ployees, the machinery, and everything in connection with 
that dam can be moved up and put to work at Gilbertsville 
Dam if we make the appropriation. If we do not, all that 
plant will be idle at least for a year. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection, I think it ought to 
be stated also that the T. V. A. authorities, regardless of any 
other disagreement or dispute, were unanimous in the mat- 
ter of the Gilbertsville Dam. 

Mr. NORRIS. They were. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no disagreement about it what- 
ever in the T. V. A., and based upon the assumption that 
the money would be available, the T. V. A. has had repre- 
sentatives in that area purchasing land, and they are pur- 
chasing land day by day upon which to begin the construc- 
tion of the actual concrete work as well as purchasing land 
which would be involved in the reservoir itself. 

They have had a number of men at work there, who have 
been at work for probably a year or 2 years, increasing their 
force as they got closer to the actual beginning of the pour- 
ing of the concrete and the construction of the dam itself. 
They will be ready to move their machinery to the Gilberts- 
site in the very near future, and, as the Senator has 
we postpone this matter a year it will not only re- 

in the machinery lying idle and deteriorating, but there 

will be a loss of time and there will be a considerable slack 

in beginning the work, and it will mean a loss to the Gov- 
ernment if we have to wait for another year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator. All 
that he has said is absolutely correct. Many Senators will 
remember that when we provided for the building of the 
Wilson Dam on the Tennessee River there was one year 
during which Congress refused to appropriate any money 
for carrying on the work. The organization which had 
been built up was dissolved. ‘The employees went to other 
places. Some of them could not be gotten back. The 
machinery deteriorated in value, and some of it was much 
damaged. The construction process, partly carried on, was 
delayed, and there resulted to the Government of the United 
States damage to the extent of several million dollars. That 
will all be repeated if we do not start the Gilbertsville Dam, 
and do not make this appropriation. 

The Norris Dam provides less than half the control of 
floods that will be possible from the construction of the 
Glibertsville Dam, but in my judgment, during the flood a 
year ago last January the Norris Dam saved the city of 
Cairo, III., from millions of dollars of damage, and prob- 
ably prevented the loss of many lives. When the water 
was within inches of the top of the dike at Cairo, built 
to hold back the waters of the Ohio, when people were 
actually holding their breath, if the water held back by 
the Norris Dam had been added to the flow of the river 
the flood would have gone over the dike without any question 
whatever, resulting in damage almost beyond imagination. 

The reservoir at Gilbertsville will be capable of holding 
over 6,000,000 acre-feet of water. It will have a capacity 
of more than 4,000,000 cubic feet of water. 

Moreover, Mr. President, Congress went so far last year 
that it appropriated enough money for the preliminary work 
to be done at Gilbertsville Dam. That work has been done. 
The engineers are ready to commence work if Congress ap- 
propriates the money. Without regard to T. V. A., in my 
judgment, it would be an almost unpardonable sin to leave 
Gilbertsville Dam out of the picture entirely, even if we think 
of it only as a project which would lessen the danger of 
flood to the Mississippi Valley. It would be almost unthink- 
able longer to postpone beginning work on the Gilbertsville 
Dam, which is the key to flood control on the Tennessee 
River and which will have more to do with saving the Mis- 
sissippi Valley from damage from flood than any other 
project that can be undertaken. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
, ator from Nebraska whether he knows what the views of the 
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present Directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority, Mr. 
Lillienthal and Mr. Harcourt Morgan, are upon this matter? 

Mr. NORRIS. I know they are in favor of it. 

Mr. HALE. I know that Dr. Arthur Morgan was in favor 
of it. In the Appropriations Committee we have never heard 
whether Mr. Lilienthal or Mr. Harcourt Morgan are in favor 
of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. They are in favor of it. Not only are the 
two Directors in favor of it but the general manager is in 
favor of it. I think they have all testified before the House 
committee on that subject, and without fear of contradic- 
tion I can say they are in favor of it. I remember when the 
proposal was under discussion last year, that the Senator 
from Maine was very much impressed by the argument made 
in favor of it. 

Mr. HALE. I quite agree with what the Senator has said 
about the project already having been started. I simply 
asked for information, and the Senator has answered the 
question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that either 
just before or just after we voted on the question in the 
Senate an official statement was given out by the T. V. A. 
at Knoxville, Tenn., urging the appropriation so they might 
go ahead with the work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HUGHES (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton]. 
If he were present, he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). Again re- 
ferring to my pair, which I announced earlier in the day, I 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GIBSON. My colleague the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Avusttn] is necessarily absent. He has a pair 
with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote “nay” on this question, 
and if the Senator from Texas [Mr, SHEPPARD] were present 
he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] is paired 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown]. If the 
Senator from New Hampshire were present, he would vote 
“nay” on this question. If the Senator from Michigan were 
present, he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] has a general 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LOGAN]. 

Mr. BULOW. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. MALONEY]. In his absence I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Locan]. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea” on this question. 

Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Florida 
Mr. Anprews], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Bamzy], the 
Senator from Michigan {Mr. Brown], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHavez], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drerericu], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Donaney], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr.. GREEN], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HERRING], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Hrrcucocx], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Lez], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Lonercan], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Matonry], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mutter], the Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Pepper], the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. SmatHers], the Senator from Okla- 
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homa [Mr. THomas], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRU- 
man], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner], the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
WatsH], and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
are necessarily detained on important public business. 
The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 12, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Adams Duffy La Follette O'Mahoney 
Ellender Lundeen Pittman 
Barkley Frazier McAdoo Pope 
Berry George McCarran Reames 
Bilbo Gillette McGill Reynolds 
Bone Glass McKellar Schwartz 
Brown, N. H. Guffey Milton Schwellenbach 
Byrnes e Minton Shipstead 
Capper Hatch Neely th 
Caraway Hill Norris Thomas, Utah 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Nye 
NAYS—12 
Borah Copeland Holt Radcliffe 
Burke Gerry King Townsend 
Byrd Gibson Lodge Vandenberg 
NOT VOTING—41 
Andrews Dieterich Logan Thomas, Okla. 
Ashurst Donahey Lonergan 
Austin Green McNary Tydings 
Bailey Harrison Maloney Van Nuys 
Bridges Hayden agner 
Brown, Mich Herring Murray Walsh 
ey itchcock Overton Wheeler 
Bulow ‘ughes Pepper White 
Chavez Johnson, Calif. Russell 
Clark Lee Sheppard 
Davis Lewis Smathers 


So Mr. BarKtey’s motion that the Senate insist on its 
amendments numbered 26 and 27 was agreed to. 

Mr. GLASS. The other item on which there was a sharp 
disagreement is known as the oleomargarine amendment, 
I call the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Durrr to that amendment. I believe he is responsible 
for it. 

I move that the Senate insist upon that amendment, being 
amendment numbered 24, and upon the remaining amend- 
ments, being amendments 28 and 37, and ask for a further 
conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia that the Senate insist upon 
the remaining amendments and ask for a further conference 
with the House thereon. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, I hope this motion will not 
prevail. When the oleomargarine amendment came up pre- 
viously it attracted very little discussion. There was no 
yea-and-nay vote upon it. The House of Representatives 
has considered it, and by a vote of 289 to 15 has rejected 
the so-called oleomargarine amendment. I think the Senate 
should adhere to the position it has taken for the last 
5 or 6 or 7 years with reference to appropriation bills; that 
is to include now the same language we had in previous 
appropriation bills for some years past. 

The people in the State from which I come, and I am sure 
this is true as to all other sections where dairying interests 
are of any moment, seriously object to letting down the 
bars so that oleomargarine as a substitute butter may be 
used for the feeding of disabled veterans in hospitals, or 
that it may be used for any other purpose except as is 
provided by the previous bills, and that is for cooking 
purposes. 

I recognize that Senators representing cotton-producing 
States think that some sort of discrimination is being sought 
against them. Nevertheless, dairying is the second largest 
cash crop in the South. I desire to invite the attention of 
the Senate for a few minutes to some figures. For every 
dollar the cotton-producing States receive from cottonseed, 
they receive $1.03 from dairy products. But the gross in- 
come gives a much better comparison, because it includes 
food products used by the farmer on his farm. Considering 
the gross income which the Cotton Belt farmers receive, for 
every dollar received from cottonseed they receive $2.30 from 
dairy products. But those figures do not tell the whole story. 
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Cottonseed oil represents only 60 percent of the value of 
cottonseed, and of that 60 percent only 11 percent is used 
in oleomargarine. Using those figures, for every dollar of 
cash income which southern farmers may attribute to oleo- 
margarine, the cash income from dairy products is $19.21. 

My friend from Georgia said, I believe, that we have here- 
tofore had a one-sided proposition. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia to the fact that the dairy 
farmers afford a very profitable market for products made 
from cottonseed, such as cottonseed oil and cottonseed hulls. 
Investigation shows that during the crop year of 1936-37 
dairy farmers used, as feed for their cows, about 950,000 
tons of cottonseed meal. They used 500,000 tons of cotton- 
seed hulls, and they used 250,000 tons of cottonseed itself. 
The total value of this feed, using wholesale prices for the 
meal and the hulls, and using the farm price for cottonseed, 
was more than $46,000,000, or seven times the value of all 
the cottonseed oil used in the production of oleomargarine. 

The reason the dairy farmers are apprehensive is that the 
oleomargarine manufacturers have advertised extensively in 
such a way as to imply that their product is similar to butter. 
They have shown in pictures that it is yellow, the color of 
butter. They have used such terms as “churned in fresh 
pasteurized milk.” Yet we all know that oleomargarine is 
certainly something very different from butter, and that it is 
not a dairy product. It is made either from vegetable oils or 
animal fats, or a combination of the two; and although it is 
usually emulsified in skim milk, it certainly cannot be said 
to be in any way a dairy product. 

I desire to invite the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that in 1935, 1936, and 1937 more cottonseed oil was imported 
into the United States than was used in the whole oleo- 
margarine business. The market for edible cottonseed oil 
in the United States is more than ample, without even con- 
sidering the oleomargarine industry. 

What the dairy interests are concerned about is that oleo- 
margarine is increasingly cutting into the market for dairy 
creamery butter. It is cutting in, because it can be produced 
more cheaply than butter. 

I was very much interested in reading the following quo- 
tation from a doctor who is a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, just before the vote was taken in that body. As 
I said, the vote was 289 to 15 against the oleomargarine 
amendment. This doctor, who is a Member of the House, 
stated: 

It takes 25 pounds of oleomargarine to give as much nutritive 
value as is contained in 1 pound of wholesome butter made 
from cow’s milk. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DUFFY. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Let me suggest to the able Senator from 
Wisconsin that if he should move to recede on the oleo- 
margarine amendment, that motion would take precedence 
over the motion made by the Senator from Virginia, and 
would squarely come before the Senate for a vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not think that motion 
would be in order. There is a motion pending, that the Sen- 
ate insist on its amendment. 

Mr, McNARY. It is my opinion that a motion to recede 
at this time would take precedence over the general motion 
made by the Senator from Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon is 
correct, because a motion to recede or to concur brings the 
minds of the two Houses together. Consequently, such a 
motion takes precedence over a motion to disagree. 

Mr. DUFFY. I now move that the Senate recede from its 
amendment numbered 28. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
a question. A moment ago he read a statement to the effect 
that the comparative nutritive value of oleomargarine as a 
substitute for butter was as 1 to 25, I believe. 

Mr. DUFFY. I quoted from the statement of a doctor 
who is a Member of the House, which statement appears on 
page 3880 of the RECORD. 
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Mr. SMITH. The reason I ask the question is that several 
years ago, when former Senator Lodge was a Member of this 
body, he and I were on a committee to investigate the cost 
of living. Dr. Wiley was one of the witnesses who appeared 
before the committee. He was asked categorically his opinion 
of the nutritive value of properly prepared oleomargarine, its 
digestibility, and its palatability. He added one other feature 
of his own accord, about which I had not heard. I asked him 
the question, and he replied that oleomargarine, when col- 
ored with a pure extract of carrot, was as pleasing to the eye 
as butter. As to nutritive value, wholesomeness, digestibility, 
and palatability, he said it was the equal of butter, pound 
for pound. The statement of Dr. Wiley is incorporated in 
the hearings at that time. I do not know who is the author 
of the statement just read by the Senator. I presume he 
must be interested in butter or in cattle. I do not want in 
any way to inveigh against cattle raising or butter produc- 
tion, but I do protest the discrimination against a great 
domestic product which science has developed and which 
offers a good, edible vegetable fat to the rank and file of the 
people. We want to tax it because it naturally and nor- 
mally competes with another food product. I do not think 
we ought to engage in such a practice. 

Mr. DUFFY. I will say to the Senator, if I still have the 
floor—as I assume I have—that I think a very good attitude 
for Senators coming from the Cotton Belt States to adopt 
was expressed by Representative Jonnson, when he said that 
every county he represents in Congress grows cotton, but 
that he could not, in good conscience, as one of the conferees 
on the bill, have a part in forcing oleomargarine or any 
other substitute for butter on the sick veterans in the hos- 
pitals of the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DUFFY. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Who has made such a proposal? 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. Jonnson made the suggestion. 

Mr. GEORGE. Who is proposing to force oleomargarine 
upon sick veterans, or anybody else? 

Mr. DUFFY. The Senator, by an opening wedge, now 
hopes to be able to get a certain type of oleomargarine into 
the veterans’ hospitals. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. DUFFY. Oleomargarine is cheaper, and there is no 
question that when there is a certain daily allowance for 
sick veterans in a hospital, if those in charge can get by 
with cheaper food, it is only human nature for them to do 
so. The veterans are entitled to a healthful food. 

Mr. GEORGE. Such is not the purpose of the amend- 
ment. However, I shall discuss it in my own time. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to take some time to discuss it, too. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. DUFFY]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in order that the Senate 
may exactly understand the issue, let me say that the dairy 
lobbyists have been meddling with legislative matters in 
Washington for a number of years. They must make good 
and earn their salaries, and so 5 or 6 years ago they suc- 
ceeded in having written into an appropriation bill, which 
passed the committee without notice and passed the Senate 
and House without notice, a prohibition against the use for 
the purchase of oleomargarine of money appropriated for the 
Army or for the Veterans’ Bureau or for any other agency 
of the Government charged with the responsibility and duty 
of buying food supplies. 

So the amendment which I offered when the matter 
reached my attention provided that the money appropri- 
ated—in this instance for the veterans’ hospitals throughout 
the country, representing something over half a billion dol- 
lars a year—should not be used for the purchase of any 
oleomargarine not made entirely of domestic or American- 
grown products. There is no requirement that the Veterans’ 
Administration buy oleomargarine and there is no thought 
upon my part that the Quartermaster General will buy it. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 
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Mr. DUFFY. Does the Senator indicate that the provision 
to which he refers has been in the law for only the past year 
or two? Is it not true that it has been in the law every 
year, at least since 1931? 

Mr. GEORGE. I said 5 or 6 years ago. There is no 
thought upon my part that the Veterans’ Administration will 
buy any oleomargarine, except for a few cases for which the 
Quartermaster General must supply oleomargarine because 
some persons cannot use butterfat. 

There is no thought upon my part that the Quartermaster 
General of the Army will buy oleomargarine except for use 
in tropical countries where butter will not keep. It has been 
only a few years since the Secretary of War and other Army 
officials came to Congress and asked us to put in the appro- 
priation bill an exception, because butter could not be used 
by the Marines at that time in actual service in some of the 
South American countries, but oleomargarine could be used. 

This, however, is not a proposal to have anybody buy oleo- 
margarine. This is not a proposal to have the Government 
buy oleomargarine. This is simply an honest proposal sub- 
mitted to the Senate of the United States not to make it 
unlawful to use money which has been paid into the Treas- 
ury by cotton farmers as well as dairy farmers to buy a 
product made in the United States, a wholesome product, a 
product that is on the market; simply to lift the ban of 
illegality, the condemnation in an appropriation bill by one 
group of farmers in this country of the product made by the 
second group of farmers. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What would Senators think of an 
amendment providing that none of this money should be 
spent for ham, or for butter? Let us turn it around. Sup- 
pose it were proposed to provide that none of this money 
should be spent for butter; would anybody vote for it? No. 

Mr, GEORGE, Nobody would vote for it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Or suppose it were proposed to provide 
that none of this money should be used to buy beef, so 
that everyone in the Army would have to eat pork or oysters, 
or something else, in order to help out the oyster industry. 
Nobody would vote for an amendment of that kind. It is 
only with regard to oleomargarine that the Government ban 
is lifted up, and it is said, “You must not touch this product. 
It is unholy, it is unclean, it is a leper.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield: yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I desire to ask the Senator if his amend- 
ment would exclude oleomargarine made by the packing 
companies of tallow from old cows. $ 

Mr. GEORGE. It must be made exclusively from prod- 
ucts grown in the United States, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of course, the cows in question are 
grown in the United States, and they are farm products, 
too; but oleomargarine of that kind is not wholesome and 
good for anyone, as I have always been taught to believe, 
at least, and its quality is far below that of butter or oleo- 
margarine made from cottonseed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I certainly would not un- 
dertake to outlaw products made from animal fats. I want 
the Senate to understand that in this appropriation bill as 
it came to the Senate, it is made unlawful for the officers 
of the Government to buy oleomargarine. The amendment 
simply makes it lawful for them to buy oleomargarine if it 
is made wholly and exclusively from an American- grown 
product, a product grown in continental United States. 
That is all the amendment does. It does not compel any- 
body to buy oleomargarine, and I know the officers of the 
Government are not going to buy it. The provision to which 
the amendment applies is nothing but an insult to the 
producers of the ingredients that constitute oleomargarine. 
The officers of the Government are not going to buy it for 
the reason that one of the most active lobbyists in the 
country is the dairy lobbyist. 
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This provision ought never to have been written in an 
appropriation bill. It is wholly without any defense on 
earth in an appropriation bill. If we want to outlaw oleo- 
margine, all right. If we want to say that it shall not be 
sold in the United States, all right. That is a different 
question. Already the Congress has placed upon oleo- 
margarine a tax ranging from 1 cent per pound to 10 cents 
per pound. That ‘American product, although made wholly 
of American-grown ingredients, is taxed by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. When the manufacturer of oleomargarine made 
wholly from American-grown ingredients comes to his Goy- 
ernment to make a sale, to ask the Government to spend for 
his product some of the taxpayers’ money which has been 
appropriated by. the Congress for the support of an agency of 
the Government, he is met with a prohibition making it un- 
lawful to buy any oleomargarine except for cooking purposes! 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DUFFY. Will the Senator admit that any oleomarga- 
rine that might be purchased under the Senator’s amend- 
ment would be used for food for disabled veterans, or yet- 
erans who are in hospitals? Is that the primary use that 
would be made of it? 

Mr. GEORGE. No: I will not admit that. I have just 
stated to the Senator that none of it would be bought by 
the agencies of the Government. No; it would not be bought. 
There is plenty of sympathy for the southern cotton farmer 
until it comes down to a dollars-and-cents transaction. 
Then there is no sympathy, but instead it is sought to put 
in the law an absolute prohibition against the expenditure 
of the taxpayers’ money for a wholesome product. 

Mr. President, I am not laboring under any misapprehen- 
sion; but I desire to say now that I want a roll call on this 
matter, and I want to see how Democrats stack up on a plain 
proposal to outlaw the purchase of an American-grown prod- 
uct by and out of funds provided by the taxpayers. I am 
quite serious about the matter. If there were such a prohi- 
bition against the purchase of any product made in the West, 
there would be wholesale condemnation of it. If there were 
such a prohibition against the purchase of any product made 
in the East, there would be wholesale condemnation of it. 
If there were such a prohibition against. the purchase of a 
product grown anywhere else except down in the South, 
there would be wholesale condemnation of it. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will-the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DUFFY. I think the Senator is somewhat extreme in 
that statement. The dairy interests, which are located 
largely in other parts of the country than the South, pur- 
chased $46,000,000 worth of cottonseed products last year for 
feed for their cattle. They could have bought other kinds 
of feed, but they like to use cottonseed products. They have 
not any prejudice against using anything because it comes 
from the South, or because it is connected with cotton. The 
amount I have stated is seven times the value of all the cot- 
tonseed oil that went into the manufacture of oleomargarine. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, I suspect that the dairy 
farmers purchased cottonseed meal and hulls for their cows 
for the same reason that they purchased anything else— 
because it was a profitable transaction. The Senator from 
Wisconsin may not know it, but there are States in the 
West that have tried to exclude certain cottonseed and cot- 
tonseed oil products from sale within their borders. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, the Senator knows that even 
some of the Southern States have a tax on oleomargarine. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DUFFY. Tennessee, I believe, has a 10-cent tax; and 
there are various other rates. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not complaining about that; but I 
am trying to make the issue plain, and I want to make it 
plain for the future. I want to make it very plain for the 
future. 

Here is a taxpayer who is a cotton grower. He lives 
where cotton is produced. He pays his tax into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. His part of the country furnished some of 


the veterans who went to the World War. Some of them 
are broken in health. Some of them are in the hospitals 
of the country, which are supported by his tax money just 
as they are supported by the tax money of taxpayers in 
other parts of the country. Here is the Congress of the 
United States declaring that it is unlawful to use a dollar 
of the money appropriated for the benefit of a Federal in- 
stitution to buy oleomargarine made wholly of an American- 
grown product! 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not true that all these hospitals 
have medical staffs and dieticians, and if, in the judgment 
of those persons, it is not desirable that they buy oleomar- 
garine, they will not buy it? By this amendment we simply 
are leaving them free to buy it if they see fit to do so. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is all. 

Mr. CONNALLY. H I may ask the Senator another ques- 
tion, in addition to vegetable oils, is it not true that animal 
fats of American production, produced in the cattle-growing 
sections, go into the manufacture of oleomargarine? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is unquestionably true. The amend- 
ment merely makes it lawful to make purchases of this 
product if the Federal officials charged with the expenditure 
of public money appropriated by the Congress see fit to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Inasmuch as there will be a roll call on 
this question and we cannot finish the consideration of it 
this afternoon, does the Senator desire to conclude his 
remarks now or to resume tomorrow? 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be glad to resume tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then I suggest, if it is agreeable to the 
Senator, that we let this matter go over. 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be glad to have it go over. 


APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on Monday last the 
Senate considered House bill 1531, a bill relating to the 
appointment of postmasters. The Senate substituted a com- 
plete amendment for the bill which passed the House. In 
considering the substitute an amendment offered by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] was agreed to 
which was altogether at variance with the provision of sec- 
tion 2 of the bill as it passed the House. It was the belief 
of those who voted for the amendment that the provision 
of section 2 which was not in harmony with the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan would be corrected, 
The engrossed copy of the bill, however, did not make the 
correction. 

In order that the understanding may be carried out, I ask 
unanimous consent that the votes by which the amendment 
was ordered to be engrossed and the bill read the third time 
and passed be reconsidered, that the amendment of the 
Senate be amended by striking out in section 2, in the second 
line from the bottom of the engrossed amendment, the 
word “noncompetitively” and inserting “competitively”, and 
that as amended the bill be repassed, and that the action 
with respect to the appointment of conferees stand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES . 

Mr, McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

He also, from the same committee, reported adversely 
the following nominations: 

Tobias V. Chieffo to be postmaster at Cliffside Park, N. J., 
in place of T. V. Chieffo; and 

James Bennett Cooper to be postmaster at Dover, N. J., 
in place of A. J. Kaiser, deceased; and 

Roy R. Roudebush to be postmaster at Greenfield, Ind., 
in place of J. F. Mitchell, Jr., resigned. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported favorably the nomination of Brig. Gen. Lewis 
Manning Means, Missouri National Guard, to be brigadier 
general, National Guard of the United States. 

He also, from the same committee, reported favorably 
the nominations of sundry officers for appointment, by 
transfer or promotion, in the Regular Army of the United 
States. 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

reported favorably the nomination of Spruille Braden, of 
New York, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to Colombia. 
Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Col. Russell B. Putnam, 
assistant paymaster, to be the paymaster of the Marine 
Corps, with the rank of brigadier general, for a period of 
4 years from the 1st day of May 1938. 

He also, from the same committee, reported favorably the 
nominations of sundry officers for promotion in the Navy. 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
favorably the nomination of John B. Colpoys, of the District 
of Columbia, to be United States marshal for the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported favorably the nomination of M. Frank Hammond, 
of Texas, to be United States marshal for the southern 
district of Texas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reports will be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions in the Calendar will be stated. 

THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of William T. 
Mahoney, of Alaska, to be United States marshal for the 
first division of the district of Alaska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nominations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. That con- 
cludes the Executive Calendar. 

RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, for the benefit of Sena- 
tors I wish to state that we will have a session tomorrow, 
when we will resume the consideration of the matter now 
pending, and probably have a call of the calendar. Follow- 
ing the conclusion of business tomorrow, it is my purpose to 
move that the Senate take a recess until Tuesday next, at 
which time we hope to have the naval expansion bill ready 
for consideration by the Senate. 

I now move that the Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Friday, April 15, 1938, at 12 o’clock meridian, 
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NOMINATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate, April 14 
Legislative day of January 5), 1938 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Michael F. L. Walsh, of New York, to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of Ney. York, vice Hon. 
Leo J. Hickey, deceased. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Neale D. Murphy, of Rhode Island, to be United States 
marshal for the district of Rhode Island, vice William F. 
Goucher, term expired. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 
Clarence Ogle, of Oregon, to be register of the land office 
at Lakeview, Oreg. Reappointment. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 14 
(legislative day of January 5), 1938 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


William T. Mahoney to be United States marshal for the 
first division of the District of Alaska, 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Ethel R. Costello, Acampo. 
Jay K. Battin, Angwin. 
Michael J. O’Rourke, Beverly Hills. 
Walter A. Johnson, Bishop. 
Charles L. Pierce, Clarksburg. 
William M. Welsh, Dunsmuir. 
Bessie L. Rogers, Esparto. 
Susan M. Maus, Fairfield. 
J. Edward Huston, Huntington Beach. 
L. Ramona Bristow, Knights Landing. 
Bertha Hilbert, La Habra. 
James Anderson Drace, Linden. 
Lee Darneal, Los Gatos. 
Earl T. Whitaker, Moorpark. 
Rollie A. Petty, Mountain View. 
Reuel A. Bar, Quincy. 
Walter A. Hornbeck, Red Bluff. 
Maude Dawson Shea, Redondo Beach. 
John H. Fairweather, Reedley. 
Nellie McGinn, Salida. 
William H. McCarthy, San Francisco, 
John H. Kelley, San Mateo. 
Leon L. Dwight, San Pedro. 
John H. Fahey, Sunnyvale. 
Elmer R. Winchell, Susanville. 
Harry M. Talbot, Vacaville. 
Lioyd L. Long, Veterans’ Home. 
Herbert P. Pritschke, Wasco. 
Frank A. Lauer, Westwood. 
Edith I. Day, Woodlake. 
INDIANA 
. Mary W. Lawrence, Earlham. 
William D. Stoner, Millersburg, 
LOUISIANA 
Blanche V. Williams, Angola. 
Kate P. McDonnell, Pelican. 


MONTANA 


Hugh H. Waldron, Froid. 
Jean W. Albers, Redstone. 


Thelma F, Holst, Westby. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Georgia E. Sweitzer, Newell. 

VERMONT 

Margaret M. Flower, Woodstock. 
WASHINGTON 

James E. Clark, Ryderwood. 

John Maloney, Jr., Skykomish. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, APRIL 14, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. RAYBURN. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our blessed Heavenly Father, Thou who art our refuge and 
strength, we beseech Thee to renew our confidence and faith 
in Thy eternal providence; continue Thy favor upon us, and 
in all things may we be faithful servants unto Thee and our 
fellow men, We earnestly pray for wisely poised minds, for 
clear consciences, and for pure motives: As the cross is un- 
veiled may we behold infinite love struggling for infinite ex- 
pression and ask: “Am I worthy?” Almighty God, as Thy 
heart is revealed, oh, let us seek Thy mercy and feel the depths 
of forgiveness and peace. Thus may we renew our covenant 
and subscribe ourselves as Thy ‘loving, obedient children. 
However dark or cruel the way, however huge the sacrifice 
demands, the Christ leads on humbly and uncomplainingly. 
So long Thy power hath blest us, sure it still will lead us on, 
until the splendor of our vision shall come with might upon 
the parched and dusty places of this old earth and human 
hearts shall blossom into summer and put on new beauty. 
May the arms of the Father’s love and care be roundabout 
our Speaker and the sorrowing family. In our Saviour’s 
name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
- PROMOTION UNDER RETIREMENT OF NAVAL OFFICERS 


Mr. O’CONNOR of New York, from the Committee on 
Rules, presented the following resolution, which was referred 
to the House Calendar and ordered printed: 

House Resolution 463 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for consideration of 
H. R. 9997, a bill to regulate the distribution, promotion, and retire- 
ment of officers of the line of the Navy, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the 
bill for amendment the Committee shall rise and report the same 
to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion, except one motion to recommit, with or without instruc- 
tions. 

DR. TOWNSEND 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, today is Holy Thursday. To- 
morrow, Good Friday, will be the anniversary of the tragedy 
of Calvary, and next Sunday the anniversary of the glorious 
Resurrection. 

I see by the papers that the Supreme Court has overruled 
the appeal of Dr. Townsend from his 30-day sentence, and 
it seems to me that if the President of the United States has 
the heart that I think he has and know he has he will 
grant this old gentleman a full and complete pardon, be- 
cause, as I see it, the only crime he committed was the 
crime of trying to help the aged in this great country of 
ours, and certainly jail is no place for a man who tried to 
help the aged. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix and include therein a 
short letter I received from William Green this morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


APPROPRIATION BILL, STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE. AND LABOR, 
1939—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference re- 
port upon the bill H. R. 9544, making appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and 
for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, for print- 
ing under the rule. 

LOANS TO EXECUTIVE OFFICERS, FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill, S. 3400, to 
extend from June 16, 1938, to June 16, 1939, the period 
within which loans made prior to June 16, 1933, to executive 
officers of member banks of the Federal Reserve System, may 
be renewed or extended, and consider the same at this 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Has the gentleman from Maryland consulted with the rank- 
ing Republican, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
coTT], and the other Republicans on the committee about 
calling this up at this time? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I consulted with the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Worcorrl several days ago. 
He is the ranking Republican on the committee. Also, I 
consulted with the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. MAPES. And they know that the gentleman is going 
to ask for this action at this time? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I called Mr. Wotcort’s office this 
morning. I was to take this up the other day, but the Speaker 
thought it was not an opportune time. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Worcorr! is in Massachusetts, I was in- 
formed by his office. I then called Mr. SxELL's office, and 
he said it was satisfactory to him to have this taken up this 
morning. 

Mr. MAPES, Mr. Speaker, there is a growing tendency of 
late on the part of Members of the majority to ask unani- 
mous consent to bring up matters in the House without giving 
notice to the committee or the minority members of it of an 
intent to do so. Reverting back to the practice of the pres- 
ent distinguished Vice President of the United States, when 
he was minority leader of the Democratic Party in the House, 
he insisted that any one on the Republican side at that time 
in the majority who brought up questions of this kind should 
make the statement that he had consulted with the rank- 
ing minority member on the committee and that it was 
agreeable to him to have the matter brought up at that 
time before unanimous consent requests of this kind were 
granted. Personally I think that is a very good practice. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I have consulted with the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Worcorrl. He was here on the 
floor at my request in order to concur with me the other 
day. We could not get the matter up at that time. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s explanation 
in this particular instance is satisfactory, but I have said 
what I have in order to get into the Recorp my own views 
relating to this practice. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
and I, of course, shall not, as the gentleman from Maryland 
knows, I introduced a similar bill. My bill provided for a 
2-year extension. I wonder if the gentleman and his com- 
mittee would be willing to accept an amendment making it 
2 years? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I have no authority to do that. 

Mr. HAINES. I would like the Recorp to show that this 
is very, very necessary legislation; and I hope it will pass. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for one moment to permit me to submit a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I have not the floor for that 
purpose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
will be recognized later. This is a matter in which the 
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Chair thinks the gentleman from Maryland does not have 
the right to yield at this time. 

Is there objection to the present consideration of the 
bill? 

There was no objection. 

‘The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (g) of section 22 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, as amended (U. 8. C., title 12, sec. 375a), is 
amended by striking out the word “five” in the first sentence of 
such subsection and inserting in lieu thereof the word “six.” 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7187) to amend section 12B of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended. 

This is a bill by the terms of which the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation waives its right of subrogation to the 
assets of closed banks, insofar as the double liability of 
stockholders is concerned. Insofar as national banks are 
concerned, there is no longer double liability on the part 
of the stockholders: About 90 percent of the States have 
passed similar laws, but in some States, Illinois, for instance, 
there is a constitutional difficulty so that it is impossible 
to do anything for a State like Illinois except for the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation to waive its right of 
subrogation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have consulted with the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Wotcorr], and also with the minority leader, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. It is entirely satis- 
factory to both these gentlemen to have this bill called up at 
this time. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVY. In the State of Washington there is an iden- 
tical constitutional provision of double liability in the matter 
of State banks. The regulations now existing in reference 
to national banks gives them such an advantage that in 
my State the State banks are about to be driven out of ex- 
istence. This legislation is both remedial and desirable. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it would be difficult for me to object to any request that my 
friend from Maryland submitted, and I am not going to do 
so in this instance. I am in favor of this legislation, but, 
Mr. Speaker, while we are on the subject—and I have no 
more responsibility in the matter than any other individual— 
I want to express myself as opposed to the practice of bring- 
ing up important legislation of this kind in this way. We 
met here at 11 o’clock this morning for the purpose pre- 
sumably of continuing the consideration of the Agricultural 
Department appropriation bill, and the Members of the 
House had no warning and no reason to expect that legisla- 
tion of this kind was going to be brought up. It used to be 
the practice not to recognize Members to call up legislation by 
unanimous consent except when the Consent Calendar was 
called on the first and third Mondays of the month. I do not 
think the Members ought to be obliged to be here promptly 
at the convening of the House every day for the purpose of 
watching these consent requests. I am not going to object 
to the gentleman’s request in this instance, but these two 
subjects have been on my chest for a long time and I am 
taking advantage of the opportunity to relieve my mind and 
to express myself in regard to them. 

The original purpose of the Consent Calendar was to pre- 
vent just this sort of procedure, and at the same time to afford 
each bill on that calendar an equal chance for consideration, 
And I recall that Speaker Cannon would not entertain any 
request for unanimous consent to consider a bill out of order, 
and that Speaker Clark would recognize a Member to make 
such a request only in extremely emergent cases. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
ask the gentleman whether in States where they have double 
liability of directors, if we now eliminate the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation from participating will the States col- 
lect from the boards of directors or stockholders their double 
liability, and will they apply that to the claim that is bene- 
ficial to the States and not to the Federal Government? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. It is not a question of States; the 
States will not get anything anyhow. It will be the creditors 
of the Corporation. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman explain what will be done? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. What will be done is this: Up to 
$5,000 the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation will pay the 
depositors. Then the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
will be subrogated to the rights of the depositors against the 
assets of the closed banks, but insofar as the double liability 
of stockholders is concerned, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation waives its right of subrogation. The purpose of 
this is to help the State’ banks to live in States where the 
double liability is prescribed by the Constitution and there 
is no way to get out of it by legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (7) of subsection (1) of sec- 
tion 12B of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 edi- 
tion, Supp. II, title 12, sec. 264), be amended by striking out the 
word “Provided” after the colon in said paragraph and inserting the 
following : “Provided, That after July 1, 1937, and after 
liability in excess of liability for payment of the stock has been 


ee shall waive, in favor of stockholders only, any claim against 
em to which it shall have become subrogated.” 


With the following committee amendment: 

Provided further, That paragraph (7) of subsection (1) of sec- 
tion 12B of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 
ed., Supp. II, title 12, sec. 264), be amended to read as follows: 

“In the case of a closed national bank or District bank, the Cor- 
poration, upon the payment of any depositor as provided in para- 

of this subsection, shall be subrogated to all rights of 
positor against the closed bank to the extent of such payment. 
of any other closed insured bank, the n shall 
ake any payment to any depositor until the right of the Cor- 
poration to be subrogated to the rights of such depositor on the 
same brs arg provided in the case of a closed national bank under 


shall waive in favor of any person only against 
whom stockholders’ liability may be asserted any claim to recover 
from such person on account of stockholders’ individual liability in 
excess of his liability, if any, to the bank or its creditors for an 
amount unpaid upon stock; such waiver shall be effected in such 
manner and on such terms and conditions as will not increase 
recoveries or dividends on account of claims to which the Corpora- 
tion is not subrogated: Provided further, That the rights of depos- 
itors and other creditors of any State bank shall be determined in 
accordance with the applicable provisions of State law.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. SWOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWOPE. Mr. Speaker, I rise today to make suitable 
reference to one who distinguished himself in this body as 
a Member and who has his place in the small and select 
group of citizens who were called upon to serve as Speaker 
of the National House of Representatives. I have reference 
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to the Honorable John W. Davis, who was a Representative 
from the State of Indiana, and who served as Speaker in the 
Twenty-ninth Congress, March 4, 1845, to March 3, 1847. 
The anniversary of his birthday falls on Saturday next. 

Mr. Davis was born on April 16, 1799, in New Holland, 
Lancaster County, Pa. When he was about 10 years of age, 
his father purchased a farm near Shippensburg, in Cumber- 
land County, Pa., which is in the congressional district that 
I have the honor to represent. After working on the farm, 
serving as an apprentice to a clockmaker, and working in a 
general store, he commenced the study of medicine in 
Carlisle, Pa. Later he attended medical lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, at Baltimore, and was graduated from 
that university on April 2, 1821. In the meantime he had 
married Ann Hoover, of Shippensburg. 

He practiced medicine for a short time after graduation 
at Shippensburg and then moved in August of 1821 to Old 
Town, Alleghany County, Md., where he practiced until the 
spring of 1823, when he moved to Carlisle, Ind. He states 
in an autobiographical sketch which he left that he arrived 
at Carlisle, Ind., with his wife, and 3 cents in his pocket. 

It is evident that while he practiced medicine in that com- 
munity he took an early and active interest in the public 
affairs of his State. As early as 1829, only 6 years after 
arriving in Indiana, and while but 30 years of age, he was 
elected probate judge of his county. Subsequently he served 
six terms in the Indiana State Legislature and was three 
times speaker of the house of representatives of that body. 
He was also sent to the National House of Representatives 
four times and served as Speaker of that body, as hereto- 

‘fore mentioned. Later he was appointed by President Polk 
as commissioner to China, and still later by President Pierce 
as Governor of Oregon. His last public service was in the 
capacity of a member of the Board of Visitors to West Point 
Military Academy, and he was selected as president of that 
Board. 

It is worthy of note to state here that Mr. Davis was 
chairman of the Democratic National Convention which met 
at Baltimore in June 1852. After the convention came to a 
virtual deadlock upon the candidates whose names were first 
before that body, Cass and Buchanan, efforts were made to 
bring forth a “dark horse.” The State of Virginia was looked 
upon to bring forth a compromise candidate. Franklin 
Pierce was their selection, but when the balloting proceeded 
it was found that Davis was only behind Pierce by one vote. 
Thus, Mr. Speaker, you will see how close it was that my 
congressional district might have had the honor of saying 
that a President of the United States grew to manhood 
within its confines. 

Oliver H. Smith, a contemporary and friend of John W. 
Davis, said this of him: 

Few men in this or any other State have held so many prominent 
positions or discharged their duties with greater ability. 

I am not disposed to take any glory away from Sullivan 
County, Ind., that its citizens today can rightfully claim in 
the record and achievements of this great and good man. 
Nevertheless, I do thrill with pride in the knowledge that 
John W. Davis, who left such a well-marked imprint upon 
this Nation and who rose to such high places in its councils, 
was reared in my district. 

Residing in Steelton, immediately adjacent to my home 
city of Harrisburg, Pa., is Prof. Charles S. Davis, who re- 
cently retired as superintendent of public schools of the 
borough of Steelton. He is my close friend and has been 
my associate in many worthy projects and movements. He 
is the grandson of a brother of John W. Davis, who is the 
subject of my remarks today. 

Pennsylvania is justly proud of the contribution it has 
made to the rest of the Nation through the migration of 
illustrious sons and daughters who have throughout the his- 
tory of our Nation taken residence in other States and have 
become useful and distinguished citizens of those States. 
John W. Davis, like a host of others, was a noble descendant 
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of the sturdy immigrant pioneers who carved from Penn's 
woods a great and glorious Commonwealth. These tireless 
and hard-working ancestors of ours had their roots in the 
several nations of northern Europe, whence came the early 
settlers before and after the grant made William Penn 
by the English Crown. These people came for the purpose 
of establishing a society that would be free from religious 
prejudice and intolerance and from governmental tyranny. 
To us, their descendants, is charged the duty of maintaining 
those high principles of religion, morality, and government 
upon which they laid the early foundations of our State. 
As we honor the achievements of those who have gone before 
we resolve to carry on in the spirit with which they wrought. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Record and include 
certain excerpts from bills I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a newspaper editorial. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Record and 
include therein an analysis of the crop-insurance features 
as set forth in the farm bill of 1938. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one moment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Rico asked and was given permission to revise and 
extend his own remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, may I call the attention of the 
House to a statement made by Secretary Morgenthau, 
financial spokesman for the administration, as follows: 

The basic need today is to foster the full application of the 
driving force of private capital. We want to see capital go into 
the productive channels of private industry. We want to see 
private business expand. 

Mr. Speaker, we pick up the morning paper and we see 
that Secretary Morgenthau makes the statement to the 
effect we have a deficit of over a billion dollars this year, 
and before the year is over it will be much greater. When 
we observe further that the President is promoting a $4,000,- 
000,000 spending campaign, a real inflationary movement, 
and when you think of business, I want to tell you that we 
need a businessman in the White House. We need a man 
in the White House who knows something about business 
and how to meet a pay roll, or else you will crush private 
business instead of aiding and assisting it. That has been 
the trouble ever since 1933. Why should we follow that 
method longer, when it has proven its failure to put men 
permanently to work on the pay roll of industry rather 
than relief or the W. P. A.? 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Labor may be allowed to sit during 
the session of the House today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Indiana if his request is 
submitted at the request of the committee? 
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Mr. SCHULTE. At the request of the committee, I may 
say to the gentleman the request is submitted at the in- 
stance of the gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton], 
chairman of that committee. 

Mr. MAPES. Did the committee as a whole take action 
requesting that this be done or is the request made at the 
instance of the chairman of that committee individually? 

Mr. SCHULTE. At the instance of the chairman of that 
committee I am propounding this unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. MAPES. I do not think a request of that kind ought 
to be made without action by the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr, MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF FINLY H. GRAY’S FOURTH RADIO ADDRESS TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, we justly censured 
and condemned the Hoover administration and Congress for 
allowing the manipulating bankers to bring the 1929 panic 
upon the country. The Hoover Congress pondered for 3 
years, fell down with the Farm Board experiment, and 
squandered many millions of dollars. 

Then the people called a new Congress under the election 
promise and pledge they would remedy the 1929 depression 
and restore normal prosperity to the people. This pledge 
has not yet been fulfilled and we are now suffering from the 
evils of two depressions instead of one. 

It will be criminal indifference and gross disregard of 
public duty as well as a violation of our pledge to the 
people for this Congress to adjourn or recess until some 
positive and certain remedy is provided to arrest the further 
progress of this and the 1929 depression. 

Realizing the obligations upon us to remedy and relieve 
from these depressions and restore normal prosperity to 
the people, I will oppose the adjournment of Congress until 
some remedial measure is provided and carried into force 
and effect and normal prosperity started on the way. 

I have already pointed out and explained the cause of 
panics and depressions, and the particular and immediate 
cause of this, the 1937 depression, as will appear by my 
radio address printed in the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
dates March 28, April 4 and 11. 

In the meantime I wish to announce that.I will address 
the Members of Congress in their homes and hotels after 
adjournment next Saturday evening, April 16, at 9 o’clock 
p. m., eastern standard time, speaking on the Prompt and 
Immediate Remedy for This and the 1929 Depressions. 

In this address next Saturday evening, I propose to ex- 
plain the remedy in detail, to point out the precise steps 
to be taken, and to show how the cause of these depres- 
sions can be remedied promptly and without delay, and 
that this action can be taken before adjournment and 
must be taken before any recess or adjourmment and 
prosperity assured and started on the way. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a radio address delivered by myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include an 
address delivered by myself in Maine a few days ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection, 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I have 
introduced House Joint Resolution 639, which has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. That bill 
deals with the establishment of a commission of 10 to be 
known as the post-war Hungarian debt commission. Here 
are the contents of that bill: 


A bill to create a commission to handle the proposal of the Hun- 
garian Government and to report back its recommendation to 
the Congress of the United States 
Be it enacted, etc., That a Hungarian Post-War Debt Commission 

is hereby created consisting of 10 members, 1 of whom shall be 

the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall serve as chairman, and 

9 who shall be appointed by the President of the United States, all 

to be confirmed with the advice and consent of the Senate, with 

3 of the appointments from the House of Representatives and 3 

from the United States Senate. 

It shall be the duty of this commission to hear the proposal of 
the Hungarian Government and to hold such hearings as they 
deem and proper for the proper reception of their pro- 
posal and then to report their findings and recommendation to 
the Seventy-sixth Congress of the United States. 


I have repeatedly said that one of the most logical and 
best-put expressions of anyone at any time and any place 
on World War debts and the included post-war obligations 
223 the speech of the President to the Congress on June 


You hear much about delegation of power and abuse of 
Executive discretion, but you have probably never heard em- 
phasized a statement of the President that the final solution 
of these vexing war and post-war debts is not within the 
power of the Executive. That power, President Roosevelt 
said, belongs to the Congress. 

First let us “scotch the old bromide” that these loans were 
originally gifts. Now this idea was existent at the time of 
the original authorization but if you read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for those days you will appreciate the real sentiment. 


Mr. ForpNEy. Oh, it has been explained over and over again b 
the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Kitchin, that these 3 
when issued are to be sold for the purpose of obtaining money 
to be loaned to the foreign governments, and that the bonds 
to be accepted by the United States Government for that money 
shall be essentially and exactly the same in every r t as our 
bonds and contain every feature as to the amount, time of 
payment, the rate of interest, and every condition imaginable set 
forth in their bonds to conform to our bonds so that the payments 
of the foreign bonds will come due at the same time our bonds 
come due, and the interest payable at the same time so that the 


word “annum”, in line 4, section 2, to insert the words “and shall 


the time when they will be grateful, then will be the time when 
will recognize their obligations, then will the tion on 
their part of the earth, knowing what their duties and obligations 
a position to carry them out. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
. 1, p. 657, Apr. 13, 1917.) 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. When we lend these foreign coun- 
tries money we are rendering them an assistance, and they are no! 
rendering assistance to us. I believe we do not want ent 
alliances of a political nature with any one of the belligerent na- 
tions, but we are willing to aid them financially. 


ering their battles and that they may be 
allied to us in the declaration we have made of a war 

with Germany. But I would like them to understand that it is 
Sh oi OOS OTS At the obligations they make to us will be 


Mr. Ratney. We never borrowed any money even from France 
that we did not pay back, although we did not pay back the 
3 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 55, pt. 1. pp. 670-671, Apr. 
14, 2 

Mr. Fonn zr. We anticipate that foreign governments to whom 
we are loaning money, which are engaged on the same side of the 
war we are, will pay back to the United States Government all the 
money that we are loaning to them, together with a rate of interest 
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equal to the rate that we pay on our Government bonds that we 
are disposing of to get the money to loan to them. Therefore, 
it is my understanding that the foreign nations will take care of 
the amount of money we are loaning them. It is my candid 
opinion that we should not raise by taxation any money which 
we are to the Allies. We should obtain that money from 
the sale of Government bonds which, under the law, must be of 
the exact length of time that foreign government bonds issued to 
our country for these loans will run. 


Perhaps the best evidence on this score is the following 
extract from page 61 of the most authentic records of the 
post-war debt discussion. The Combined Annual Reports of 
the World War Foreign Debt Commission: 


An article in Le Matin of June 28, 1926, purports to contain 
copies of cables between Ambassador Jusserand and the French 
Premier about the time when the first advances were being made. 
The following are translations of the dispatches: 

r APRIL 12, 1917. 


Diplomatie Paris: I have just had an interview with the Secre- 
tary of the regarding our financial needs. The amount of 
133,000,000 a month drew no observation from him; the amount of 
$218,000,000, which could be reached by adding our expenses out- 
side the United States, appeared high to him, but it is not im- 
possible that we shall get it, 

As one of our allies has made some remarks on the necessity of 
equal treatment for all, under the pretext that the contrary 
would be humiliating, special favors for France are no longer 
spoken of, although it is possible that more will be heard of 
this later. 

The rate of interest will be the same that the Government of 
the United States will be able to obtain, probably 3½ percent, 
with a guarantee that if subsequent loans are made at a higher 
rate, the same interest will be paid to the holders of the first 
loan. 

This interest, by the terms of the law, shall be paid by all the 
allied countries concerned. As to the term for repayment, I 
mentioned (supposing this to be desirable) that of 15 years. Mr. 
McApoo said that he had no objection to that. 


APRIL 17, 1917. 

I shall do my best in the matter of repayment in 25 years, but I 
cannot refrain from pointing out how much easier things would 
have been made for me if, instead of speaking, as was done, in the 
imprecise terms, in your telegram No. 536, of a term “as long as 
possible,” the Department had told me 25 years, since it had a 
settled idea on this subject. 

I believed that I had good reason to suppose that 15 years would 
be considered satisfactory. 

I cannot too urgently recommend the utmost possible precision 
in all these practical and urgent affairs with which I am now 
occupied. 

JUSSERAND, 


So much for the emphasis on transactions that were not 
gifts but loans. 

Permit me under the unanimous-consent rule to quote from 
that celebrated speech of the President as to the undoubted 
right of the Hungarian people to come to us asking for a 
review of their obligations. No better statement has been 
made than is incorporated in this extract. The President 
speaks in that war-debt message of June 1934: 


I firmly believe in the principle that an individual debtor should 
at all times have access to the creditor; that he should have oppor- 
tunity to lay facts and representations before the creditor; and 
that the creditor always should give courteous, sympathetic, and 
thoughtful consideration to such facts and representations, 

This is a rule essential to the preservation of the rela- 
tionships of life. It is a basic obligation of civilization. It applies 
to nations as well as to individuals. 

The principle calls for a free access by the debtor to the creditor. 
Each case should be considered in the light of the conditions and 
necessities peculiar to the case of each nation concerned. 


In a cogent summary of all past arguments and thoughts 
our Chief Executive continues: 


It is a simple fact that this matter of the repayment of debts 
contracted to the United States during and after the World War 
has gravely complicated our trade and financial relationships with 
the borrowing nations for many years. 

These obligations furnished vital means for the successful con- 
clusion of a war which involved the national existence of the bor- 
rowers, and later for a quicker restoration of their normal life 
after the war ended, 

The money loaned by the United States Government was in turn 
borrowed by the United States Government from the people of the 
United States, and our Government in the absence of payment from 
foreign governments is compelled to raise the shortage by general 
taxation of its own people in order to pay off the original Liberty 
bonds and the later refunding bonds. 
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It is for these reasons that the American people have felt that 
their debtors were called upon to make a determined effort to dis- 
charge these obligations. The American people would not be dis- 
posed to place an impossible burden upon their debtors, but are, 
nevertheless, in a just position to ask that substantial sacrifices be 
made to meet these debts. 

We shali continue to expect the debtors on their part to show full 
understanding of the American attitude on this debt question, 
The people of the debtor nations will also bear in mind the fact 
that the American people are certain to be swayed by the use which 
debtor countries make of their available resources, whether such 
resources would be applied for the purposes of recovery as well as 
for reasonable payment on the debt owed to the citizens of the 
United States, or for purposes of unproductive nationalistic ex- 
penditure or like purposes. 


The final statement is important, for what it outlines has 
happened in the delivery of the President’s message to us on 
the Hungarian proposal. Again the President speaks: 


Recognizing that the final power lies with the Congress, I shall 
keep the Congress informed from time to time and make such new 
recommendations as may later seem advisable. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

THE WHITE House, June 1, 1934. 


In order to set the record straight and amplify it with 
pertinent information, I am asking unanimous consent to 
include at this point certain essential extracts from the 
aboye-mentioned Combined Annual Reports of the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission: 

At page 7: 


The act provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall be one 
of the members of the Commission and serve as its Chairman. As 
the other four members of the Commission, the President appointed, 
on February 21, 1922, Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State; Herbert 
C. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce; Reed Smoot, United States Sen- 
ator; and Theodore E. Burton, Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. On February 28, 1922, the Senate confirmed the appoint- 
ments of Secretary Hughes and Secretary Hoover, and on April 11, 
1922, confirmed the appointments of Senator Smoot and Congress- 
man Burton. 


At page 11: 


The membership and powers of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, as originally defined in the act of Congress approved 
February 9, 1922, have been amended by the act of Congress 
approved February 28, 1923 (copies of both acts of Congress as 
approved are attached as exhibits 3 and 7 on pp. 88 and 105). 

The present members of the Commission are: Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Chairman; Charles E. Hughes, Secretary 
of State; Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce; Reed Smoot, 
United States Senator; Theodore E. Burton, Member of the House of 
Representatives; Charles R. Crisp, Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; Richard Olney, formerly Member of the House of Repre- 
5 Eliot Wadsworth, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
secretary. 


At page 23: 


Count Laszlo Szechenyi, Minister of Hungary at Washington and 
representative appointed by the Government of Hungary to nego- 
tiate with the Commission, presented to the Commission, on April 
7, 1924, the desire of his Government to refund its indebtedness to 
the United States evidenced by one of a series of obligations desig- 
nated as “relief series C of 1920.” Frequent conferences resulted 
between representatives of the Commission and the Minister, at 
which the Minister emphasized the fact that his Government was 
in serious financial difficulties and a loan was needed to rehabilitate 
its finances, and that the success of this loan made it essential 
that the lien enjoyed by the series of obligations and designated as 
“relief series C of 1920" be subordinated to that of the loan. 
After full consideration of the problems involved an agreement was 
reached, subject to the approval of the President and of the Con- 
gress of the United States, which was substantially the same as that 
previously reached with Finland. The agreement, however, pro- 
vided that the bonds to be issued pursuant to its terms should be 
secured in the same manner and to the same extent as the obliga- 
tions designated as “relief series C of 1920,” subject to release of 
such security, in whole or in part, if and when all other creditor 
nations holding obligations of Hungary of the designated series 
should release to a similar extent the security enjoyed by such 
obligations, by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
on such terms and conditions as he might deem necessary or appro- 
priate, so that the United States could cooperate in any program 
whereby Hungary might be able to finance its immediate needs by 
the fiotation of a loan for reconstruction purposes. 

The arrangement contemplated was similar to that previously 
made with respect to the relief obligation of the Government of 
Austria held by the Treasury, designated as “relief series B of 1920," 
5 N of joint resolution of Congress approved April 6, 1922 

see p. 5). 

A formal agreement was executed on April 25, 1924, signed on 
behalf of Hungary by the Minister of Hungary at Washington and 
on behalf of the United States by the Secretary of the Treasury as 
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Chairman of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, The agree- 
ment, together with the report of the Commission recommending 
for submission to Congress a settlement with Hungary upon the 
terms embodied in the agreement, was forwarded to the President 
on April 25, 1924, and received his approval on that date. On the 
same day the agreement was transmitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent, with the recommendation that settlement of the indebted- 
ness on the terms agreed upon be approved. The settlement was 
approved by act of Congress of May 23, 1924. 

Advices received thereafter by the Treasury, through the Depart- 
ment of State, indicated that the Reparation Commission, by unani- 
mous vote on May 20, 1924, had agreed that the bonds to be issued 
pursuant to the terms of the agreement should have the same 
priority, in respect to the assets and revenues of Hungary, as that 
enjoyed by the obligations designated as “relief series C of 1920,” 
Such advices further indicated that substantially all other creditor 
nations holding obligations so designated as “relief series C of 1920,” 
namely, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland, had agreed that the lien enjoyed by their respec- 
tive obligations upon the assets and revenues of Hungary should 
be subordinated to that of the reconstruction loan of $50,000,000 
contemplated under the plan approved by the Reparation Commis- 
sion under date of February 21, 1924. i 

Accordingly, on May 29, 1924, the Treasury accepted bonds of 
Hungary, issued pursuant to the terms of the agreement, in the 
aggregate principal amount of $1,939,000, canceling and surrender- 
ing to Hungary, through the Legation of Hungary at Washington, 
the obligation of Hungary designated as “relief series O of 1920“ 
in the principal amount of $1,685,835.61. 

Thus the President has set up his conditions precedent 
to a consideration for debt discussions definite proof that 
“determined efforts” and “substantial sacrifices” have been 
made, and that the resources of the country have not been 
used for “unproductive national expenditures.” It is my 
opinion that Hungary, dismembered as it was by the Tria- 
non Treaty, has fulfilled all of these conditions. When we 
think of the efforts to build up a democratic state in Czecho- 
slovakia and the means by which the peace conference made 
that effective we can only compare it with the invidious 
parallel of depriving Hungary of its former territorial limits 
and world prestige. When I say dismembered I mean dis- 
membered, for that unfortunate nation, visited by the four 
horsemen of the Apocalypse, was reduced to starvation and 
famine and in their dilemma they obtained from us $1,685,- 
835 as a credit for the purchase of goods from our own 
American people. 

In 1934 the principal plus the interest of this loan had 
amounted to $1,939,000; and remember that this was not a 
war loan but a post-war credit to alleviate conditions. Re- 
member that from 1924 to 1930 the Hungarians gave us 
$500,000, of which 80 percent was used to pay off interest 
and but 20 percent as deductions from the principal. Hun- 
gary now asks us to reconsider those payments and interest 
as principal and deduct these payments from the original 
amount and that she be given 30 years to pay the bill. 

May I point out that so long as Hungary had gold she paid 
it to us and even when that was exhausted she still went 
within the portals of her own bank and used her own cur- 
rency to pay us. She is asking nothing more than we have 
granted to Austria and may I say that the flour which we 
gave with a lavish and never-to-be-regretted hand to the 
millions of people scattered throughout the world, in Hun- 
gary’s case was charged to her as a debit and she paid for 
that flour $125 a ton although the cost today is but $65. 

If anything further is needed I may remind you that the 
President of the United States in his message to us of March 
28, 1938, refers to the Hungarian Minister’s reference to the 
similarity of what he is asking for and what has been granted 
to Austria in far happier days. The reference of the Chief 
Executive shows that.after full consideration the House of 
Representatives by a large majority and the Senate by a 
unanimous vote approved of Austria’s proposal. He further 
insists that all these proposals must be considered in the 
light of the circumstances and he adds: 

I believe that the proposals of the Hungarian Government 
should receive the most careful consideration of the Congress, 
They represent a noteworthy wish and effort of the Hungarian 
Government to meet its obligations to this Government. 


In its simplest terms, the offer of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment is to repay the United States the whole of the relief 
loan but without payment of any interest thereon. 
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I feel safe in asserting that our State Department would 
approve of this consideration for it knows that the Hun- 
garians have been good payers and secondly that it might 
be an opening wedge for the other larger nations to pay. 
In that second aspect I cannot join with those who think 
it might be an evasion or ruse to secure the relaxation of 
the embargo on foreign loans as emphasized in the John- 
son-McReynolds Act. Even if we canceled interest on all 
the war debts they would still owe us over seven billion and 
I suggest that that is a tidy sum any way you look at it. 

I certainly believe that any concessions made should be 
given only on the understanding that the Johnson-McReyn- 
olds Act is not infringed in any way by part payments. Vir- 
tually this means an amendment to that act to protect us 
from nations using the part payment as a subterfuge. How- 
ever, because that is so cumbersome an outlet I believe that 
the principle should be made part and parcel of the possible 
agreement that my commission might effectuate. That 
Johnson-McReynolds Act is known as the law “to prohibit 
financial transactions with any foreign government in de- 
fault on its obligations to the United States.” It may be 
found on page 574 of the United States Statutes at Large, 
volume 48, part 1, of the Public Laws. 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and the majority members of that com- 
mittee, I renew my request that the Committee on Labor be 
permitted to sit during the session of the House today. 

Mr. MAPES. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
is the House to understand that the gentleman has informa- 
tion now that the committee itself has taken action asking 


that this request be made? 


_Mr. SCHULTE. I may say to the gentleman that the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] just called 
again and said: 

For Heaven's sake, please ask him not to object. We are trying 
8 out a labor bill to present to the House before the session 
ends. 

Mr. MAPES. I do not believe that is sufficient. I have 
had a little experience myself in having a similar request 
made when no one on the committee involved knew anything 
about the fact that the request was going to be made except 
the chairman of the committee and the member designated 
by him to make the request. If the committee itself has 
taken action, I shall not object; otherwise I shall object. 

Mr. SCHULTE. It is the committee action, I may say to 
the gentleman from Michigan. We have a member of the 
Committee on Labor here. 

Mr. MAPES. That is the information I have been trying 
to obtain. If the gentleman from Indiana makes the definite 
statement that he is making the request in accordance with 
the action of the committee, that is sufficient for me, 
although let me say that in this particular case the ranking 
Republican member of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations which has this Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill before the House at this time is a member 
of the Committee on Labor, and he cannot possibly be in 
two places at the same time, However, if the committee itself 
has taken action, I shall not object. 

Mr. TABER.. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 


on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 10238) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 10238, with Mr. Netson in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


1938 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the portion of the bill dealing with 
the Bureau of Public Roads, beginning on page 69, line 8, 
and ending on page 73, line 3, is reached in the regular 
course of the reading of the bill, it may be passed over and 
considered at the end of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman ask that just this road 
item be passed over? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Just the public roads item. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, may I ask the chairman of the subcommittee if 
he will include in his request the appropriation for forest 
roads and trails on page 97, which is an integral part of the 
appropriation for Federal roads? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I accept that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was unable to hear the re- 
quest. Will the gentleman please repeat it? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the portion of the bill dealing with 
the Bureau of Public Roads, beginning on page 69, line 8, 
and ending on page 73, at line 3, and the portion on forest 
roads and trails, beginning at line 23, on page 97, and ending 
at line 16, on page 98, are reached in the regular course of 
the reading of the bill, they may be passed over at the time 
and considered at the end of the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, for what reason is the gentleman asking that this 
portion be passed over? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It is expected that during 
the day we may receive a supplementary estimate from the 
Budget authorizing us to carry out the program outlined by 
the House Committee on Roads. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, if the request is granted, Members will not be 
denied any rights in respect of offering amendments that 
they would have if these portions of the bill were read in 
their regular order? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this action will 
not militate in any way against any right any Member of 
the House might have in the regular consideration of these 
two portions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION FUND 

For carrying into effect the provisions of section 4 of the act 
entitled “An act to supplement and support the Migratory Bird 


tory breeding 
grounds, for developing and administering such areas, for the pro- 
tection of certain mi birds, for the enforcement of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act and regulations 9 and for 
other purposes”, approved March 16, 1934 (16 U. S. C. 718—-718h), 
as amended by an act entitled “An act to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, and certain other 
acts relating to game and other wildlife, administered by the 
Department of ae and for other purposes,“ approved 
June 15,. 1935 (16 U. S. C. 718a-718e), an amount equal to 
the sum received during the fiscal year 1939 from the proceeds 
from the sale of stamps, to be warranted monthly; and in addition 
thereto an amount equal to the unobligated balance on June 30, 
1938, of the total of the proceeds received from the sale of stamps 
prior to July 1, 1938: Provided, That the sum of $125,000 shall be 
advanced from the general fund of the Treasury on the first day 
of the fiscal year to the foregoing appropriation, to be returned to 
the surplus fund of the Treasury when first $125,000 of revenue 
from the sale of stamps has been received and warranted for the 
fiscal year 1939. 


FEDERAL AID FOR WILD LIFE CONSERVATION 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I rise at this 
time to call attention to the fact that in this portion of the 
bill dealing with the Bureau of Biological Survey no provi- 
sion is made for the item recommended by the Budget in the 
amount of $1,000,000 for Federal aid in wildlife restoration. 
It is my understanding, which is borne out by the testimony 
in the hearings, that when the excise taxes were repealed the 
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tax was kept on shotgun shells with the definite understand- 
ing that the money should be earmarked and be used for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Pittman- 
Robertson Act, which was passed last summer. However, 
there is no provision regarding that in this bill. I am won- 
dering where we are going to be if we permit this bill to go 
through. without any appropriation of that money which has 
been earmarked for this particular purpose. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. In conformity with the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act the provision for $1,000,000 to which the 
gentleman refers was deferred until the next annual appro- 
priation bill. In answer to the gentleman’s inquiry, inas- 
much as he speaks of earmarking, that there seems to be a 
rather widespread misunderstanding of the provisions of the 
law on that point. No money is earmarked in the Pittman- 
Robertson Act. The law provides as follows: 

‘There is hereby authorized to be set apart a special fund. 


In the first place, it is not an earmark, it is an authoriza- 
tion, and in the second place, the specific money referred to 
is not provided but in the language of the act “an amount 
equal to” such funds is authorized to be set apart—even that 
amount is not to be used but is to merely be taken as a yard- 
stick. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, 
yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The point raised by the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee has been unofficially consid- 
ered by one of the best lawyers in the General Accounting 
Office, and he gives it as his unqualified opinion that the 
Congress is authorized by that act to make this appropriation 
that was sent up to us by the President and by the Budget 
Bureau. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If the gentleman will permit, 
our discussion did not relate to authorization but to ear- 
marking. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I understood the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee took the position that his committee, 
under this bill, was not authorized to include this $1,000,000. 
I may be wrong as to that. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The matter under discussion 
with the gentleman from South Dakota was the question as 
to whether or not the funds accruing from this special tax 
were earmarked, and my statement to the gentleman was 
that in the first place no funds were earmarked, and, in the 
second place, the specific funds referred to were not even 
authorized to be earmarked, but a fund equivalent—a sum to 
be measured by the tax—was authorized to be appropriated. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South Dakota: On page 68, 


line 22, after the period, insert a new paragraph reading as 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


“FEDERAL AID IN WILDLIFE RESTORATION 

“For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United tes shall aid the States in wildlife res- 
toration projects, and for other purposes,” approved September 2, 
1937 (50 Stat. 917), $1 . Provided, That expenditures here- 
under shall not exceed receipts covered into the 
‘Treasury under the nit oa of this act.” 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto be limited to 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment I have offered is what was proposed in the Budget— 
$1,000,000 for restoration of wildlife under the terms of the 
Pittman-Robertson Act passed last year. The item appears 
in the hearings on the bill at page 673. 
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The testimony of Dr. Gabrielson, Chief of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, as given before the committee, was that 
$3,225,000 was received from this shotgun-shell tax and other 
taxes going into this fund last year. 

The Pittman-Robertson Act contemplated that this money 
should be used for a prorated distribution among the States 
for wildlife restoration and the testimony in the hearings 
embodied tables to show the distribution that would be made 
to all the States on the basis of $1,000,000. I do not believe 
the Members of this House can go back to their constituen- 
cies and say that we let this thing go by. 

This money is being collected for wildlife restoration. The 
testimony before the committee repeatedly shows and the 
testimony of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
before the committee shows that it was the understanding of 
the sportsmen of the country that if this excise tax were 
continued, the money would be used for this definite pur- 
pose. If this is not done, this money is simply going into 
cold storage. : 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I may say to the gentleman that I am 
very much in sympathy with gentleman’s viewpoint and am 
for his amendment but in the last word or two of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment I think there may be an error. The 
amendment states they shall not expend more than is col- 
lected under this act, referring to the appropriation act. 
I call the matter to the attention of the gentleman for his 
consideration. It would seem to me to make the matter 
clear if the amendment stated “under the provisions of the 
Robertson-Pittman Act.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The wording should be “said 
act,” and the amendment cites the Pittman-Robertson Act. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I think the word should be “said,” but 
as I heard the amendment read the expression was “this 
act.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If that is so, the wording 
should be changed, and I thank the gentleman for calling 
attention to it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am very much in favor of the gentle- 
man’s amendment, and may I ask the gentleman if the 
States can participate that have not passed the necessary 
enabling act? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. They can this first year 
upon the assent of the Governor of the State. The money 
is spread in ratio to two things: The tax collected in the 
States and the amount received from hunting licenses. 
There is to be a prorated distribution. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. As I understand it, there is approximately 
$3,225,000 that is raised by license taxes directly on the 
sportsmen of the country, and all we are asking in the 
amendment which the gentleman has offered is that about 
$1,000,000 of the fund be apportioned among the States 
with respect to the amount of revenue received in the State 
or the number of hunters in the State. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is correct. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman realizes that when a fund 
raised specifically from some particular source ever gets into 
the general funds of the Treasury how difficult it is to ever 
get it out. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It certainly would be, and it 
would be breaking faith with the sportsmen of the country 
if it were not distributed for wildlife restoration. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman states that the Governor 
has the right, for instance, in my State, where I believe 10 
percent of the amount collected goes into the general fund, 
if the legislature has not had a regular session, which they 
will not have in my State until 1939, to use all these funds 
for this particular purpose. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Dr. Gabrielson in the hear- 
ings in answer to that question about States where legisla- 
tures have not met, said, “Yes; but there is another provi- 
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sion that says the first year the assent of the Governor shall 
be sufficient.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that the law which authorized this excise tax to 
go into this fund specifically precludes the Treasury of 
the United States from using this excise tax for any other 
purpose. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; that is my understand- 
ing, and the money will be in cold storage unless we appro- 
priate it. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. TERRY. I am very much in favor of the gentle- 
man’s amendment, I have received letters from the Gov- 
ernor of my State, asking support of this amendment, and 
also the State game and fish commissioner and a number 
of associations of sportsmen over the State. They feel, and 
I feel, that this money should be used in the way the 
sportsmen intended when the tax was put on. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I agree with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that next to the last word in my amendment 
be changed from “this” to “said”, so that it will refer to 
“said act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, every State game de- 
partment in the United States is vitally interested in this 
appropriation item, They have made their plans to use their 
pro rata share of this million-dollar fund on the assumption 
that the Congress will keep faith with the sportsmen of the 
United States who are contributing through a 10-percent ex- 
cise tax on their guns and ammunition in the belief that that 
fund will be used in accordance with the act that was unani- 
mously passed by the Congress in our last session. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes, 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Is it not true that the tax the gentleman 
refers to was in effect prior to the passage of the act author- 
izing its use for this purpose? 

Mr. ROSERTSON. Yes. It has been in effect since 1932. 
As I explained before the subcommittee, it was adopted at 
that time by the Committee on Ways and Means because of 
a previous suggestion that came from the sportsmen that a 
tax be imposed on shells, said tax to be specifically used for 
wildlife conservation, but they imposed a tax and used it for 
general purposes. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. And if the tax has been in effect since 
1932, and if the act referred to by the. gentleman was not 
passed until last year, then upon what premise does the gen- 
tleman base his statement that faith is being broken with 
the taxpayer? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Upon the premise that we passed a bill 
last year to earmark this particular fund, and when the mat- 
ter came up this year for the repeal of certain excise or 
nuisance taxes, this particular tax was passed over because 
we expected the Congress to carry out the provisions of the 
bill passed last year to set this particular fund aside for wild- 
life conservation. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Will the gentleman say to the House that 
the great Ways and Means Committee would have eliminated 
the tax, had it not been for the passage of that act? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No; I certainly would not; but I say 


this, that when this tax expires by limitation of law next 


year, the sportsmen of this country would certainly violently 
oppose a continuation for general purposes of that special 
tax upon their enjoyment of outdoor life. 

Mr, UMSTEAD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. For a brief question. 
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Mr. UMSTEAD. Every group in the United States which 
opposes a so-called nuisance tax always protests the tax to 
the Ways and Means Committee, does it not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true, but when we put a tax 
on gasoline and automobiles, we put that fund into the road- 
building fund of the country, and that is the largest revenue 
that we get from any of these excise taxes. It goes to public 
roads. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. I know the gentleman wants to be fair 
about the gasoline tax. Is it not a fact, that the hearings 
disclose from the testimony of Mr. McDonald, Chief of the 
Bureau of Roads, that the Federal-aid highway system was 
in operation in this country years before the tax on gasoline 
was levied by the Federal Government? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true, but the increased appro- 
priations—and I understand the gentleman’s committee 
today will accept an amendment to further increase the 
amount carried in this bill—amount to more than the fund 
derived from the gasoline tax. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. But is in no way based upon it? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Neither in principle nor in fact. 

Mr. GREEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEVER. My people are much interested in this 
matter because our State is very much interested in wild- 
life. Is it not the gentleman’s understanding, and has it 
not always been that this tax was to go for wildlife con- 
servation? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. When it was first proposed it was for 
that purpose, but it was enacted and used for some other 
purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. : 

Mr. Chairman, one of the members of the Committee on 
Appropriations has indicated on the floor that everybody is 
down here to protest against an excise tax which might 
affect that particular individual. This is true, and in all 
probability millions of sportsmen in this country would be 
today registering a protest against paying an excise tax of 
10 percent on guns and ammunition if it were not for the 
fact that this tax has been specifically earmarked for con- 
servation purposes in the various States. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the gentleman think 
there is a Member of this House who can go back and ex- 
plain to the conservationists of his district our failure to do 
this thing? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I do not see how any 
Member could go back to his district and to the conserva- 
tion groups and tell them that we have not carried out the 
complete and unanimous intent of the Congress in ear- 
marking this money for conservation purposes in the various 
States. 

This money will not only be spent for conservation over 
which the Federal Government has jurisdiction, but it will 
be spent for all conservation purposes within the various 
States relating not only to the migratory birds but also to 
upland birds and for anything in wildlife within the various 
States and under the jurisdiction of a State conservation 
department. It is much broader than any other Federal 
law we have now on the subject. It is an aid to general 
conservation in the various States, and I know that all of 
the States are taking advantage of the provisions of this bill 
because they will get benefits from it. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
- Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Does the gentleman contend that the 
act referred to, Public, No. 415, earmarks this money? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The purpose of that act 
was to earmark the funds that were collected as a 10-per- 
cent excise tax on shells and ammunition to be spent in 


cooperation with various States and turned over to them for 
conservation purposes. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Is it not a fact that the language of the 
act itself clearly states that it is hereby “authorized to be 
set apart in the Treasury as a special fund“? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. That probably is true, 
and I think that definitely fixes the intent and purpose that 
the money collected by this excise tax be set aside for this 
purpose. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Director of the Budget advised 
me that the Budget treated this as an earmarked fund. 

Mr, ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I may say further to the 
gentleman that the only reason that the word “authorized” 
was used in the act was for fear that the Appropriations 
Committee here might raise a point of order against it if 
the Legislative Committee authorized a direct appropriation. 

Mr. GREEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. GREEVER. It was certainly the belief of the sports- 
men and the people interested in wildlife conservation that 
this money was for that purpose, was it not? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. There is no question 
about the intent of Congress and the purpose of the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I was informed that there were only nine 
States that have conformed to the requirements in order to 
get this money. If only nine States have conformed to the 
act, then it would not take so much money to give the 
sportsmen of these nine States what they need to carry out 
the intent of this law, would it? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minesota. I may say to the gentle- 
man that the law provides that all States shall participate 
in it. The legislatures of some States have not been in ses- 
sion since the law was enacted. I may say to the gentleman 
further that this bill is not for the sportsmen; it is for and 
in the interests of conservation throughout this country, for 
the people of future generations as well as of the present 
generation, We want to perpetuate the wildlife. 

Mr. RICH. The point I want to bring out is that only 
nine States up to the present time have conformed to this 
legislation. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Legislatures will be meet- 
ing this year and early next year, and I think before another 
year has elapsed that the majority of the States will meet 
the requirements of the law so they may participate in the 
benefits of the appropriation. 

The amount involved is not very large, just $1,000,000. 
It is very insignificant when it comes to distributing it over 
the United States, but it will do a great deal of good and be 
for the general interest of the country. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SWOPE. Mr Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is time for debate on this amendment 
going to be divided between those for the amendment and 
those against the amendment, or is it to go all one way? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no information as to 
the views of Members seeking recognition. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, an additional 
5 minutes was agreed to that has not been obligated. The 
understanding is that I shall have 5 minutes for myself. 
The other 5 minues of the last 10 minutes I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran], This consumes 
the entire 30 minutes. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I was on the floor when the 
unanimous-consent request was propounded and my hand 
was raised. I want 5 minutes of this time to speak for the 
amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be recognized. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Swope] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SWOPE. Mr. Chairman, I am for this amendment. 
The sportsmen of the United States pay into the several 
State treasuries and into the Treasury of the United States 
great sums of money for licenses to go hunting. I am one 
of those who spends a considerable amount of money to 
go hunting, and I never seriously deplete the wild inhabitants 
of the forests, but I like to, know that there are some 
animals in the forest when I go there, although I usually 
leave all of them there when departing. 

A technical discussion has occurred here with respect to 
whether this money that comes to the Treasury was really 
meant for this purpose or that. I do not believe it is neces- 
sary to go into that because certainly the ingenuity of Mem- 
bers of Congress here during the short time I have observed 
has brought forth upon this floor a great many requests for 
appropriations which did not seem to be based upon any 
sound judgment. I see no reason why we should not appro- 
priate this insignificant sum compared with the expenses of 
the Government generally, especially when the money comes 
into the Treasury from the people who are vitally interested 
in this kind of work. 

There is another point, and that is that we in America 
have talked a great deal about the sturdiness of our pioneers 
and the rugged individualism that we seem to be losing as 
citizens of the United States. Here is an opportunity for us 
to further this conservation work which will take more of 
our people into the forests of the Nation, there to commune 
with nature and be on close, easy speaking terms with their 
fellow man. If any of you have ever been in a hunting and 
fishing camp you know there is no better way of knowing 
your neighbor than to go hunting and fishing with him. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWOPE. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Mitts]. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the committee adopts the pending 
amendment. I have a wire from the commissioner, depart- 
ment of conservation of Louisiana, Mr. W. G. Rankin, ask- 
ing me to support this amendment. I hope the Committee 
will agree to the pending amendment. 

Mr. SWOPE. I thank the gentleman for his contribution. 
I may say further I received a wire from Seth Gordon, one of 
the outstanding secretaries of a State wildlife commission, 
Mr. Gordon being the game commissioner of the State of 
Pennsylvania, I think it would be a splendid gesture on the 
part of the Committee to accept this amendment so that the 
sportsmen of the Nation will know that the Members of 
Congress are interested in the things in which they are 
interested. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and Mr. RAYBURN having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. NELSON, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10238) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and 
for other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon, 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Sundry messages in writing from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
that on the following dates the President approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

On April 11, 1938: 

H. R. 1355. An act for the relief of Lawrence E. Thomas; 

H. R. 2841. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Virgil O. 
Powell, and William Powell, a minor; and 

H. R. 4229. An act for the relief of Clifford Belcher. 
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On April 13, 1938: 

H. J. Res. 499. Joint resolution authorizing the erection of 
a memorial to the late Guglielmo Marconi; 

H. J. Res. 594. Joint resolution directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the policies employed by manu- 
facturers in distributing motor vehicles, accessories, and 
parts, and the policies of dealers in selling motor vehicles 
at retail, as these policies affect the public interest; 

H. R. 4221. An act for the relief of John M. Fuller; 

H. R. 6061. An act for the relief of Mary Dougherty; 

H. R. 6232. An act for the relief of Frank Christy and 
— disbursing agents in the Indian Service of the United 

ates; 

H. R. 6467. An act for the relief of the Portland Electric 
Power Co.; 

H. R. 7836. An act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended, by including hops as a commodity to which 
orders under such act are applicable; 

H. R. 8432. An act to provide for a flowage easement on 
certain ceded Chippewa Indian lands bordering Lake of the 
Woods, Warroad River, and Rainy River, Minn., and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 8885. An act for the benefit of the Goshute and 
other Indians, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9605. An act to provide for a commissioned strength 
of 14,659 for the Regular Army. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 594) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, 
which was read, referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The prosperity of the United States is of necessity a pri- 
mary concern of.government. Current events if allowed to 
run undisturbed will continue to threaten the security of our 
people and the stability of our economic life. The national 
administration has promised never to stand idly by and 
watch its people, its business system, and its national life 
disintegrate. It is because the course of our economics has 
run adversely for half a year that we owe it to ourselves to 
turn it in the other direction before the situation becomes 
more definitely serious. 

When this administration took office it found business, 
credit, and agriculture in collapse. The collapse had fol- 
lowed on the heels of overspeculation in and overproduction 
of practically every article or instrument used by man. 
During the processes of overspeculation and overproduction, 
in the twenties, millions of people had been put to work, but 
the products of their hands had exceeded the purchasing 
power of their pocketbooks, with the result that huge sur- 
pluses, not only of crops but also of buildings and goods of 
every kind, overhung the market. Under the inexorable law 
of supply and demand supplies so overran demand which 
would pay that production was compelled to stop. Unem- 
ployment and closed factories resulted. Hence the tragic 
years from 1929 to 1933. 

Starting in March 1933 the Congress and the adminis- 
tration devoted themselves unceasingly not only to reestab- 
lishing reservoirs of credit but to putting purchasing power 
in the hands of the consuming public and actually securing 
a more equitable distribution of the national income. Thus 
the downward spiral was stopped; and not merely stopped, 
but started on an upward course, a trend lasting through 
four years and a half. 

In 1928 the national income was $80,000,000,000; in 1932 
it had fallen to less than $40,000,000,000. 

Since the low point of 1932, each year, including 1937, has 
shown a steady increase in the income which the Nation 
produced, reflected in increased wages and salaries, in in- 
creased dividends, interest, and individual’s income. In 1937 
the total of our citizen’s income had risen to $68,000,000,000. 

At the end of 1936 the efforts of the Government to aid 
in increasing the Nation’s purchasing power and in stimu- 
lating business had become so well recognized that both the 
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business community and the Government felt that a large 
measure of the Government’s spending activities could be 
materially reduced. 

But the very vigor of the recovery in both durable goods 
and consumers’ goods brought into the picture early in 1937 
certain highly undesirable practices, which were in large 
part responsible for the economic decline which began in 
the later months of that year. Again production outran 
the ability to buy. 

There were many reasons for this overproduction. One 
was fear—fear of war abroad, fear of inflation, fear of Na- 
tion-wide strikes. None of these fears have been borne out. 
There were other causes of overproduction, and these causes 
differed in each industry. 

The net result of these causes and ill-advised practices 
was a repetition, on a small scale, of what had happened in 
1927, 1928, and 1929 on a much larger scale. In other words, 
production in many important lines of goods outran the 
ability of the public to purchase them. For example, 
through the winter and spring of 1937 cotton factories in 
hundreds of cases were running on a three-shift basis, piling 
up cotton goods in the factory and in the hands of middle- 
men and retailers. For example, also, the automobile man- 
ufacturers not only turned out a normal increase of fin- 
ished cars, but encouraged the normal increase to run into 
abnormal figures, using every known method to push their 
sales. This meant, of course, that the steel mills of the 
Nation ran on a 24-hour basis, and the tire companies and 
cotton factories speeded up to meet the same type of abnor- 
mally stimulated demand, The buying power of the Nation 
lagged behind, 

Thus by the autumn of 1937 the Nation again had stocks 
on hand which the consuming public could not buy because 
the purchasing power of the consuming public had not kept 
pace with the production. 

During the same period prior to the last autumn, the 
prices of many vital products had risen faster than was 
warranted. For example, copper—which undoubtedly can 
be produced at a profit in this country for from 10 to 12 cents 
a pound—was pushed up and up to 17 cents a pound. The 
price of steel products of many kinds was increased far 
more than has justified by the increased wages of steel- 
workers. In the case of many commodities the price to the 
ccnsumer was raised well above the inflationary boom prices 
of 1929. In many lines of goods and materials, prices got 
so high that buyers and builders ceased to buy or to build. 

Once more, as in 1929, the economic process of getting 
out the raw materials, putting them through the manufac- 
turing and finishing processes, selling them to the retail- 
ers, selling them to the consumer, and finally using them, 
got completely out of balance. The Government of the 
United States, fearing just such an event, had issued warn- 
ings in April 1937 against these practices of overproduc- 
tion and high prices. The Federal Reserve System cur- 
teiled banking credit, and the Treasury commenced to “ster- 
ilize”’ gold as a further brake on what it was feared might 
turn into a runaway inflation. 

The simple fact is that the laying off of workers came 
upon us last autumn and has been continuing at such a 
pace ever since that all of us, Government and banking and 
business and workers, and those faced with destitution, 
recognize the need for action. 

It should be noted in fairness that since January 1, 1937, 
the President has recommended to the Congress only four 
measures of major importance to the business of the coun- 
try: 
1. Legislation to stabilize agriculture. A comprehensive 
law was approved by me 2 months ago. 

2. Legislation to end serious loopholes in our personal 
income-tax laws. This was enacted last summer. 

3. Legislation to put a floor under wages and a ceiling 
over hours of labor in industry; and 

4, Tax legislation to remove inequities from the undis- 
tributed-profits tax, especially as they affect the smaller 
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type of business. Both this measure and the third are still 
under consideration by the Congress. 

The record speaks for itself. No other measures affecting 
business have been proposed. 

All the energies of Government and business must be 
directed to increasing the national income; to putting more 
people into private jobs; to giving security and the feeling 
of security to all people in all walks of life. 

I believe that improvement in Government and business 
practices must go hand in hand with recovery—that they 
should be, and will be, a definite aid to recovery. While I 
do not wish in this message to overemphasize some of the 
needs, I do want to say that I believe that we must be defi- 
nitely aware of certain of them—the elimination of future 
tax-exempt bonds of all kinds of Government agencies; the 
subjecting of Government salaries and wages of all kinds to 
Federal and State income taxes; a serious undertaking to 
solve the railroad problem and the problems of monopolistic 
practices and price fixing. These are no new subjects; nor 
have I anything to add to them, except the statement that 
their solution will help and not hurt business. 

At the same time, I must repeat what I believe the over- 
whelming majority of both Houses of the Congress will agree 
to—that the Congress and the Chief Executive can ill-afford 
to weaken or destroy great reforms which during the past 
5 years have been effected on behalf of the American peo- 
ple. In our rehabilitation of the banking structure and of 
agriculture; in our provisions for adequate and cheaper 
credit for all types of business; in our acceptance of national 
responsibility for unemployment relief; in our strengthening 
of the credit of State and local government; in our encour- 
agement of housing, slum clearance, and home ownership; 
in our supervision of stock exchanges and public-utility hold- 
ing companies and the issuance of new securities; in our pro- 
vision for social security—the electorate of America wants no 
backward steps taken. 

We have recognized the right of labor to free organiza- 
tion, to collective bargaining; and machinery for the han- 
dling of labor relations is now in existence. The principles 
are established, even though we can all admit that through 
the evolution of time administration and practices can be 
improved. Such improvement can come about most quickly 
and most peacefully through sincere efforts to understand 
and assist on the part of labor leaders and employers alike. 

The never-ceasing evolution of human society will doubt- 
less bring forth new problems which will require new adjust- 
ments. Our immediate task is to consolidate and maintain 
the gains achieved. 

In this situation there is no reason and no occasion for 
any American to allow his fears to be aroused or his energy 
and enterprise to be paralyzed by doubt or uncertainty. 

Our situation is vastly different from that which we faced 
5 years ago. Let us use the tools already forged and laid 
out on the bench. 

At this immediate time we suffer from a failure of con- 
sumer demand. The hoped-for reemployment of this spring 
is not proceeding fast enough to create an economic upturn. 
Therefore, the problem calls for action both by the Govern- 
ment and by the people. é 

It cannot be disputed that the national income, which was 
thirty-eight billions in 1932, sixty-eight billions in 1937, is 
now running at the lesser rate of about fifty-six billions, If 
it can be increased to $80,000,000,000 in the course of the 
next year or two, the whole economic picture will be dif- 
ferent. Hundreds of thousands more people will be em- 
ployed in private industry, hundreds of thousands fewer will 
be in need of relief, and consumer demand for goods will be 
greatly stimulated. I do not set $80,000,000,000 as the na- 
tional income goal. It ought to rise in the next decade to 
more than one hundred billions: I want to make it clear 
that we do not believe that we can get an adequate rise in 
national income merely by investing, lending, or spending 
public funds. It is essential in our economy that private 
funds be put to work, and all of us recognize that such funds 
are entitled to a fair profit. 
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As citizen income rises let us not forget that Government 
expenditures will go down and Government tax receipts 
will go up. 

How and where can and should the Government help to 
start an upward spiral? 

I propose to the Congress three groups of measures: 

First. In the first category I place additional appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year beginning July 1938. These will not 
put more money in the hands of the consuming public than 
we are spending in the current fiscal year, but they will pre- 
vent men and women from being thrown out of work on 
July 1. They will stop the spiral from continuing its down- 
ward course. 

(a) Irecommend an appropriation of $1,250,000,000 for the 
Works Progress Administration, to be used during the first 
7 months of the next fiscal year. Such a grant is ammuni- 
tion of the highest grade for attack on recession. It will not 
greatly increase the present rate of expenditure, but ought 
to be sufficient to care for the additional men and women 
who have come or are coming to an end of their unemploy- 
ment insurance payments. 

(b) For the Farm Security Administration an appropria- 
tion of $175,000,000 for the next fiscal year. 

(c) For the National Youth Administration the sum of 
$75,000,000 to cover the full fiscal year. 

(d) For the Civilian Conservation Corps the sum of $50,- 
000,000 additional to maintain the existing number of camps 
now in operation, 

I call your attention to the fact that these appropriations 
will avert the laying off of people now receiving assistance 
from the Federal Government. 

In this same category of stopping the downward spiral I 
also place the authorization recently given for the lending 
of money to business enterprises by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. I do so because the greater part of such 
loans will go to businesses which are in grave danger of shut- 
ting down and throwing people out of employment. Some of 
the money, but, in all probability, only the smaller part of 
the loans, will enable businesses to employ more people or 
start new enterprises. 

Second. In the second category the administration proposes 
immediately to make additional bank resources available for 
the credit needs of the country. This can be done without 
legislation. It will be done through the desterilization of 
approximately $1,400,000,000 of Treasury gold, accompanied 
by action on the part of the Federal Reserve Board to reduce 
reserve requirements by about three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. The Federal Reserve Board informs me that they 
are willing to do so. These measures will make more abun- 
dant the supply of funds for commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture. By themselves, however, monetary measures are 
insufficient to start us on a sustained upward movement. 

As a part of better administration, I hope that Federal 
banking supervision can be better coordinated. In addition, 
I am requesting that the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion consider such simplification of regulations as will assist 
and expedite the financing particularly of small business 
enterprises. e 

Third. I comé, therefore, to the third category which I 
consider to be vital. The first two categories—maintenance 
of relief and the expansion of credit—might prove sufficient; 
but, in my judgment, other measures are essential. You and 
I cannot afford to equip ourselves with two rounds of am- 
munition where three rounds are necessary. If we stop at 
relief and credit, we may find ourselves without ammunition 
before the enemy is routed. If we are fully equipped with 
the third round of ammunition, we stand to win the battle 
against adversity. 

This third proposal relates solely to definite additions to 
the purchasing power of the Nation by providing new work: 

(a) I ask for certain amendments to the United States 
Housing Authority Act to permit the undertaking of the im- 
mediate construction of about $300,000,000 of additional proj- 
ects. The Federal Housing Administration is prepared to 
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increase the already mounting volume of home and apart- 
ment construction. 

(b) I ask for a renewal of public-works projects. I believe 
that by the expenditure of $450,000,000, and the granting of 
authority to loan up to $1,000,000,000 to States and their 
subdivisions, a vast number of well thought out, needed, and 
permanent public improvements can be undertaken this sum- 
mer and autumn. I believe that the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be put in optional form—either the existing 
method of 45-percent grant and 55-percent loan, or the ad- 
vancing of the whole sum as loans to States and their sub- 
divisions without interest. Under such a plan the Federal 
Government would assume the payment of interest and the 
borrowing authority would assume the payment of the prin- 
cipal by amortization or rental. 

Under either method the ultimate cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to the States and their subdivisions is approxi- 
mately the same. 

It is my thought that the total ultimate out-of-pocket cost 
to the Federal Government by either or both methods should 
be limited to $1,000,000,000; and, furthermore, that no loans 
or grants should be made on any State or local projects 
which cannot be started within 6 months of the date of the 
enabling legislation, and completed within a year or a year 
and a half from the commencement of work. 

(c) I recommend the appropriation of $100,000,000 to the 
Bureau of Public Roads for highways in excess of the amount 
I have previously recommended in the Budget for the fiscal 
year 1939, but I request that this additional amount be used 
only for projects which can be definitely started this calen- 
dar year. 

(d) I recommend an appropriation of $37,000,000 over and 
above estimates for the immediate undertaking of flood con- 
trol and reclamation works to be expended on projects 
already authorized by this or former Congresses. 

(e) I recommend the appropriation of $25,000,000 addi- 
tional for Federal buildings. 

A summary of these recommendations falls into two cate- 
gories: 

1. Expenditures from the Treasury for work: 
Works Progress Administration $1, 250, 000, 000 


Farm Security Administration 75, 000, 000 
National Youth Administration 75, 000, 000 
Civilian Conservation Corps 50, 000, 000 
Public Works Administration 2 450, 000, 000 
RENEE WAGE ore ans E ee 100, 000, 000 
Flood control 37, 000, 000 
Federal buildings_ 25, 000, 000 
2, 062, 000, 000 

2. Loans from the Treasury for work: 
Farm Security Administration 100, 000, 000 
Public Works Administration 650, 000, 000 
U. S. Housing Administration 300, 000, 000 
950, 000, 000 


It should be noted that State and local public works under- 
taken on a loan basis instead of a loan and grant basis will 
reduce the item in the first classification and increase the 
item in the second classification. 

Let us unanimously recognize the fact that the Federal 
debt, whether it be twenty-five billions or forty billions, can 
only be paid if the Nation obtains a vastly increased citizen 
income. I repeat that if this citizen income can be raised to 
$80,000,000,000 a year the National Government and the 
overwhelming majority of State and local governments will 
be “out of the red.” The higher the national income goes 
the faster will we be able to reduce the total of Federal and 
State and local debts. Viewed from every angle, today’s 
purchasing power, the citizens’ income of today, is not suffi- 
cient to drive the economic system at higher speed. Re- 
sponsibility of government requires us at this time to supple- 
ment the normal processes and in so supplementing them to 
make sure that the addition is adequate. We must start 
again on a long steady upward incline in national income. 

I have set my hope, my aim on stabilized recovery through 
a steady mounting of our citizens’ income and our citizens’ 
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wealth. And in that process, which I believe is ready to 
start, let us avoid the pitfalls of the past—the overproduction, 
the overspeculation and indeed all the extremes which we 
did not succeed in avoiding in 1929. In all of this, govern- 
ment cannot and should not act alone. Business must help. 
I am sure businesses will help. 

We need more than the materials of recovery. We need 
a united national will. 

We need to recognize nationally that the demands of no 
group, however just, can be satisfied unless that group are 
prepared to share in finding a way to produce the income 
from which they and all other groups can be paid. Unjust 
claims defeat themselves. You, as the Congress, I, as the 
President, must, by virtue of our offices, seek the national 
good by preserving the balance between all groups and all 
sections. 

We have at our disposal the national resources, the money, 
the skill of hand and head to raise our economic level—our 
citizens’ income. Our capacity is limited only by our ability 
to work together. What is needed is the will. 

The time has come to bring that will into action with 
every driving force at our command. And I am determined 
to do my share. 

The responsibility for making this national will effective 
rests on every individual whether in the Government or in 
industry, or in finance, or in labor, or in the professional 
fields. Every man and woman in the United States has the 
great privilege of making this will productive. And the bene- 
ficiary will be the whole of the American people. 


Certain positive requirements seem to me to accompany 


the will—if we have that will. 

There is placed on all of us the duty of self-restraint. We 
still rely on personal responsibility—a responsibility guided 
by a common conscience. That is the discipline of a 
democracy. Every patriotic citizen must say to himself or 
herself that immoderate statement, appeals to prejudice, the 
creation of unkindness, are offenses not against an individ- 
ual or individuals, but offenses against the whole population 
of the United States. 

Use of power by any group, however situated, to force its 
interest or to use its strategic position in order to receive 
more from the common fund than its contribution to the 
common fund justifies, is an attack against and not an aid 
to our national life. 

Self-restraint implies restraint by articulate public opin- 
ion, trained to distinguish fact from falsehood, trained to 
believe that bitterness is never a useful instrument in public 
affairs. There can be no dictatorship by an individual or 
by a group in this Nation, save through division fostered by 
hate. Such division there must never be. 

Amid the voices which now seek to divide group from 
group, occupation from occupation, section from section, 
thinking Americans must insist on common effort in a com- 
mon endeavor and a common faith in each other. Let every 
businessman set out to use his strength of mind and heart 
and his confidence in his fellow man and his country. Let 
every labor leader find not how work can be stopped but 
how it can be made to proceed smoothly, continuously, and 
fairly. Let every public official consider that his task is to 
use his authority so that the service he renders is adapted 
to curbing abuses and helping honest effort. Let every one 
of us work together to move the life of the Nation forward. 

We, a successful democracy, face a troubled world. Else- 
where schools of thought contend that democracy is doomed 
to failure. They tell us that free speech and the free ex- 
change of views will destroy democracies. My conviction 
on the contrary is that the United States retaining free 
speech and a free exchange of views can furnish a dynamic 
example of successful government, provided the Nation can 
unite in practical measures when the times call for united 
action. The driving force of a nation lies in its spiritual 
purpose, made effective by free, tolerant but unremitting 
national will. 

In the Western Hemisphere the good-neighbor policy 
has so strengthened the American republics that a spiritual 
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unity in our relations now prevails. Can that good-neighbor 
message be accepted and practiced in our national life? 

If we accept that high and splendid road this free democ- 
racy will give successful answer to the fears and question- 
ings which today trouble the minds and souls of men and 
women the world over. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THe WHITE House, April 14, 1938. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (S. 1998) to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the collection and publication of statistics of peanuts 
by the Department of Agriculture,” approved June 24, 1936, 
may be recommitted to the Committee on Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Labor may be permitted to sit during 
the session of the House today. 

Mr. TABER. Reserving the right to object—and I shall 
object—I do not propose to have any committee sitting dur- 
ing the session of the House when a member of a subcom- 
mittee on appropriations needs to attend that meeting be- 
cause of its importance, while at the same time that sub- 
committee on appropriations has a bill under consideration 
on the floor. Therefore I object. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. St. Claire, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 9682) entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize taxation, and for other purposes,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Harrison, Mr. Kinc, Mr. GEorGE, Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. CAPPER, and Mr. VANDENBERG to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 7084) entitled “An act to 
provide that all cabs for hire in the District of Columbia be 
compelled to carry insurance for the protection of passen- 
gers, and for other purposes,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Typincs, Mr. Hrrcucock, and Mr. Brinces to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had 

Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 2206) to pro- 


vide for the transfer of enlisted men of the Coast Guard to the 
Coast Guard Reserve. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Izac, Mr. Corrxx of Washington, and Mr. LEMKE asked 
and were given permission to extend their own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a statement I made this morning before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no. objection, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a unanimous- 
consent request, at the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fıs]. The gentleman received permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recor by publishing an address 
by ex-President Hoover. The gentleman has been informed 
that the publication of this address will cost $45 more than 
the regulations permit. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the gentleman from New York may have per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein the complete speech, notwithstanding the extra cost. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York? 
There was no objection. 
AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 10238) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 10238, with Mr. Netson in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I realize the amendment 
to add $1,000,000 to this bill is a very popular amendment. 
I do not yield to the gentleman from Virginia or any Mem- 
ber of this House when it comes to taking an interest in 
and promoting conservation. Anyone who knows the record 
must admit that since President Roosevelt took office more 
has been done for conservation in this country than ever 
before in its entire history. Look at the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars that have been appropriated for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and look at the benefits that every State 
in this Union has received as a result of such appropriations, 
The President, in his message which has just been read at 
the desk, recommends that $50,000,000 additional be ap- 
propriated to continue all the C. C. C. camps. What for? 
Not only to keep the boys at work but for the purpose of 
conserving our resources. Wildlife, fish, and game of every 
character is benefited by the work of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. If the depression had not occurred it would be 
a hundred years or more before the States would receive the 
benefits that have accrued by reason of the activities of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

I have received messages from my State, just as you have, 
urging me to vote for this appropriation. Who is responsible 
for the activity of the State organizations. Are we to legis- 
late by propaganda? Is our judgment going to be cast aside 
every time the wires get hot? Let us have the courage to 
consider this question just as though there had been no 
pressure. 

Last year my State adopted an amendment to its consti- 
tution by the greatest majority any amendment had ever 
received. This amendment set up a nonpolitical conserva- 
tion commission. I do not believe there was another candi- 
date for office in the State of Missouri who went as far as 
I did to bring about the adoption of that amendment. Many 
of my political friends were opposed to it. The people wanted 
it, and I supported it, contributing my money to the organ- 
ization back of the amendment. We have our commission 
now, and it has just been organized. Iam advised part of this 
money could be used to advantage. They are short of funds 
because they closed a fish hatchery in my city that had been 
in operation since 1878. I had the Government take it over 
for the time being. This appropriation would benefit my 
State, but I say to you it is our duty to hold down some of 
the normal appropriations the best we can. The committee 
has brought in its recommendation, and why should we not 
follow the committee? If conservation had not benefited 
as it has through the Civilian Conservation Corps, then I 
would say, go along with the gentleman from Virginia. The 
sportsmen of this country understand what has been done 
for conservation by this administration. Since President 
Roosevelt took office over 1,000,000 acres of land in Missouri 
has been purchased or is being purchased for forest reserva- 
tions. The C. C. C. boys have many camps in the reserva- 
tions. Game is being placed therein, and I hope the moun- 
tain streams will be cleaned this year, which means more 
fish. The streams have been filling up; fish dams must be 
constructed, and when they are, our State will be one of 
the greatest playgrounds in the country. Illinois, Indiana, 
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and Iowa, that practically have no mountains, benefit be- 
cause their people spend their vacations in the Ozarks of 
Missouri. Not one C. C. C. camp in my State or in yours is 
going to be closed. 

I have cooperated with the gentleman from Virginia at 
all times, but I do not believe a vote against this amendment 
is a vote against conservation. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps which are to be continued will carry on their 
work in our forests, and we will require during the present 
fiscal year $276,000,000. They spend for conservation pur- 
poses through the C. C. C. almost as much every day as you 
are asking for in this amendment. Surely that should sat- 
isfy us, because it is more than we ever dreamed of. If 
those of us who are interested in conservation will join 
together and get the Civilian Conservation Corps to clean 
out our rivers and springs, create lakes, and establish nat- 
ural national fish hatcheries with the money they have and 
which we will continue to appropriate, we will be doing 
something worth while. 

Federal-aid appropriations are most popular. In this in- 
stance I understand that only a few States have passed the 
necessary legislation that will enable them to take advantage 
of this appropriation if it is agreed to. In other words 
sportsmen from those States which cannot participate get 
no benefit from the tax that is collected which created the 
fund you desire to use. The Bureau of the Budget sub- 
mitted the recommendation because they thought it was 
earmarked but it was not. It was simply authorized. 
Sportsmen are losing nothing, but on the contrary they 
are getting 276 times the amount they have contributed 
through the tax, when we appropriate $276,000,000 for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Unless we are going to stand 
by the recommendations of our Appropriation Committee we 
are going to continue to increase our normal expenditures, 

Taking everything in consideration, you know and I know, 
a vote against this amendment is not a vote against con- 
servation. It is my purpose to stand by the committee. I 
realize it would be more popular for me to remain silent, 
but this is not the first time I have opposed popular appro- 
priations, and it will not be the last, especially when I know 
I am right. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Dakota. As I under- 
stand it, this amendment does not add to the appropriation 
but merely has the effect of earmarking a fund that has 
already been collected from the sportsmen of this country. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I cannot yield just now, I am sorry. I will 
yield later. 

There are two good reasons why this committee ought 
to adopt the amendment. The first is that the House of 
Representatives in a way has given its word to the sports- 
men of this country that the fund that is to be collected 
and is being collected from a special excise tax upon their 
equipment and from their license taxes will be appropriated 
to be used in the activities of the wildlife conservation forces 
in this country. 

The second reason, and a better one, is that the money 
we are proposing to earmark here is coming out of the 
pockets of the sportsmen of this country, and they are 
paying at the rate of $3,250,000 a year and asking for 
$1,000,000 in this appropriation. I have never believed it 
is right to take money from one man and give it to another 
man, and I do not yet believe it. 

May I give you an illustration of how hard and how dif- 
ficult it is, when funds are permitted to get into the Treas- 
ury of the United States as being earmarked for a particular 
purpose, ever to get those funds back. 

I want to cite this instance. During the World War there 
was collected from the fighting men in the trenches what 
was known as the Stars and Stripes Fund. This was money 
taken out of the pockets of the privates in the trenches in 
France while they were fighting for their country, and it was 
known as the Stars and Stripes Fund, but it was paid orig- 
inally into the Treasury of the United States. 
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This fund belongs to the Gold Star Mothers and the vet- 
erans of foreign wars, and there has been legislation before 
the Congress for the last 10 years to try to apportion it 
among three different organizations and get it out of the 
Treasury, but it is there yet. It has been there for 20 
years. 

Now, here we are with an excise tax of 10 percent upon the 
purchases of the sportsmen of this country for the purpose of 
raising a fund to promote the conservation and the preserva- 
tion of wildlife, and I want to say to you that in my district, 
in one county, there is a wildlife organization with 2,500 
members and they have done much more for conservation 
than any bureau in Washington has done in that county in 
the last 5 years. They are a live, active group of citizens 
that are rendering a great public service. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HAINES. And in my State, Mr. Chairman, we have 
600,000 sportsmen who are contributing to the Treasury of 
the United States and to our local funds for game preserva- 
tion, and I think it is time something should be done along 
this line by the Government. 

Mr. MAY. Yes; and while I have received some telegrams 
from the chairman of the State fish and game commission 
in my State, who happens to be the president of the Pike 
County Game and Fish Commission, I happen to know that 
he represents 2,500 of my constituents, and it is not propa- 
ganda, it is a demand for justice, and I am for it. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. I am sure the gentleman wants to pre- 
sent the facts on the question of whether or not this money 
is earmarked. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], a member of the Ways and Means Committee, just 
stated in the presence of the gentleman from Kentucky that 
the tax was in existence for years before this act was passed. 

Mr. MAY. Yes; and if the gentleman will read again from 
the provision he read from the act a while ago on the question 
of earmarking, if that is not an expression of congressional 
intention that it should be earmarked, then I will withdraw 
my support of the amendment. Will the gentleman read it? 

Mr. UMSTEAD. I have read it. 

Mr. MAY. Well, read it again. If the gentleman does not 

read it I will. Public Law No. 415, passed at the last session, 
bears this title, To provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in wildlife restoration projects and for other 
purposes”; and the particular section which I contend is an 
expression of congressional intent is section 3 of that act 
which provides: 
- Sec. 8. An amount equal to the revenue accruing during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and each fiscal year thereafter, 
from the tax imposed by section 610, title IV, of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 (47 Stat. 169) as heretofore or hereafter extended and 
amended on firearms, shells, and cartridges is hereby authorized 
to be set apart in the Tr as a special fund to be known as 
The Federal aid to wildlife restoration fund.” 

Mr. Chairman, if I know what the English language means, 
that language means that every cent of this fund belongs to 
the sportsmen of this country and I hope the amendment 
may be agreed to. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania: Mr. Chairman, the wires 
are not hot so far as I am concerned, but the cockles of my 
heart have long since been warm in the interest of the con- 
servation of wildlife. 

It would scarcely be conceivable that having risen yester- 
day and 1 year ago on the floor of this House in the interest 
of the protection of insectivorous birds, I would have over- 
looked the wild fowl or the transmigratory birds. 

I well remember how much I was touched by the statement 
that appeared annually in the press that the last known 
sage hen would appear on Nantucket Island off the coast of 
Massachusetts and the statement that it had disappeared. 
I recall how it has been stated that the prairie chicken has 
almost become extinct. 
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I believe this conservation of wildlife should be continued 
and that the funds from the sale of the stamps that even 
Justice Van Devanter forgot to buy should go into this fund— 
that the amendment be adopted and these funds be immedi- 
ately allocated to their pledged purpose. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment opens a subject the importance of which cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. The conservation of our wildlife is 
of interest not only to the sportsmen, the scientists, and the 
conservationists, but. its preservation involves one of the 
great economic resources of the Nation and, Mr. Chairman, 
unless effective action is taken, there are valuable species of 
game and other wildlife that will never be seen by our grand- 
children outside of a museum. 

The local community cannot handle this question: the 
State unaided cannot handle it. It is a national problem. 
With that in view, the Federal Government is today co- 
operating on every front in the preservation of wildlife and 
the increase of all varieties of game and fish available to 
American sportsmen. Up until the last two decades, Mr. 
Chairman, our game was decreasing at such a rate that ex- 
tinction was merely a matter of time, and we have had al- 
ready the unspeakable tragedy of the total extinction of 
species of game which can never be reproduced. But with 
the cooperation of the Federal Government, the States have 
introduced measures of conservation under which the march 
of destruction has been halted, and I am glad to report that 
the evidence adduced in our hearings this year is that there 
is an increase in practically every species of game. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. What contribution to the conservation of wild- 
life does the gentleman think has been made by the sports- 
men of the country in their own communities, as ig tec 
with the Federal bureaus in Washington? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. They have given us fine co- 
operation, and owing to their interest and support we are 
bringing back both large and small game. For instance, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, where a few years ago the bear 
was practically extinct, they are now killing 400 bear, in the 
season, every year, and where there were only a few scattered 
deer left in Pennsylvania a few years ago, they are now kill- 
ing as high as 40,000 deer in one season. 

Mr. SWOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. With pleasure. 

Mr. SWOPE. The gentleman knows that the increase in 
game in Pennsylvania has been due largely to the work that 
Pennsylvania has done in creating that increase, and not 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri, The State has had advantage 
of all the governmental machinery and Federal appropria- 
tions, and the services of the Biological Survey for which we 
are here appropriating. The gentleman is here today, ask- 
ing an increase in that cooperation. The Federal Govern- 
ment has cooperated in every possible way at every oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The Federal Government 
has taken no great part in the conservation of much of the 
wildlife. The Federal Government has been more inter- 
ested in migratory birds, and the States and communities 
have taken care of the deer and the local game which does 
not travel in interstate commerce and game not cared for 
by the treaty with Canada. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. In confirmation of what the 
gentleman has said, even where I live, where the canvas- 
back and the redhead were being thinned out every year 
they are coming down now in rapidly increasing flights 
every fall. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Appropriations ap- 
proached this problem in this frame of mind, with a view 
of cooperating fully and adequately, and of carrying out to 
the letter of the law the Robertson-Pittman Act. That was 
our intention, and that is what we did. A close reading of 
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the law will reveal the fact that Congress did not intend 
that an appropriation should be made this year. It was 
intended that this law should really go into effect in the 
next fiscal year, and it is the intention of the Committee on 
Appropriations to recommend in the next appropriation 
bill a larger appropriation, if possible, than the one which 
is suggested by this amendment, but if gentlemen will read 
that law, they will see that there is a provision in the bill 
that none of this money shall be spent in any State unless 
the State legislature shall have passed specific laws, and 
unless such laws have been enacted or the Governor has as- 
sented, not a dollar can be expended for this purpose in 
any State. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Did not the testimony in 
the hearings show that there were only two States that 
could not qualify, and that they could qualify with the as- 
sent of the Governor this year, and this amendment merely 
appropriates the Budget recommendation of $1,000,000. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No. They mentioned Montana, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Nevada as not being able 
to qualify under any circumstances, and the Solicitor said he 
could not say that any particular State could qualify, and he 
was now submitting the question to the Accounting Office. 
To show you that it was not intended that the appropriations 
should be made this year, the law does not provide for the 
appropriation of any particular amount, it does not author- 
ize the use of any specific fund but it takes as a yardstick, 
as a unit of measure, the amount of fees received under the 
tax on firearms and ammunition for the year ending 1939. 
How can we know what the yardstick is? How can we know 
how much money will be accrued in the year 1939 until the 
end of the fiscal year 1939? 

Mr. GREEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GREEVER. The Budget approved the amount stated 
in this amendment, did it not? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The Budget sent us up an esti- 
mate, but when they came before us the Director of the Bio- 
logical Survey stated that the law was uncertain, that the 
intent of Congress was not definite. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri) there were—ayes 53, noes 20. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, on that I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 27 of the bill for the purpose of presenting 
an amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I 
shall have to object to that request. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman tell us what that 
section is? 

Mr. KLEBERG. It has to do with an increase in the 
appropriation made available to the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try for the purpose of tick eradication. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I shall not object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will it apply to Bang’s disease? 

Mr. KLEBERG. An increase was granted for that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 27 for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follcws: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KLEBERG: Page 27, line 12, strike out 
“$503,940" and insert in lieu thereof “$903,940”; and in line 22, 


strike out the period, insert a colon and the following: “Provided 
further, That of the sum $903,940, $400,000 shall be available for 
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eradication of cattle ticks in States only where the Secretary of 
Agriculture has satisfactory assurance that there is emergency 
need for additional funds for this purpose.” 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 10 minutes in case I should need it. 
I do not think I shall. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. i 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, the unusual request to 
return to a previous page in the bill for the purpose of con- 
sidering this amendment is due primarily to a condition 
surrounded, as I conceive it, by considerable misunderstand- 
ing. Some time ago I appeared with the chairman of the 
Texas Livestock Sanitary Commission before the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
to discuss a desperate situation which confronted the State 
of Texas. At the last meeting of the legislature in Texas 
consideration of the appropriation item carried for tick 
eradication in Texas was so confused by a three-way scrap 
which arose down there that finally in the last few days of 
the session an appropriation was made which did not har- 
monize with any of the appropriations theretofore made for 
this purpose. As a matter of fact, for the past several years 
the State of Texas has appropriated $2 for every $1 con- 
tributed by the Federal Government for this work. Work 
on tick eradication was originally undertaken in Texas in 
an area comprising 198 counties. The present situation in 
Texas leaves only 15 counties under the direct blanket quar- 
antine and 6 other counties in which there are one or two 
herds in each county affected by cattle tick. A total of 21 
counties out of 198 remain looking toward the final com- 
pletion of that work. 

The Federal and State Governments have spent millions 
of dollars carrying on continuously the work of tick eradica- 
tion in this area, including other States, pushing it down 
now to where the infestation in my State is found solely 
in 15 east Texas counties and 6 other counties wherein 
reinfestation has recently occurred. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I shall be delighted to yield a little later. 
I hope the gentleman will permit me first to complete the 
picture of the situation and then I shall be glad to yield. 
That will be in just a few minutes. 

Tick eradication, I may say to Members who do not know 
as much about it as I do possibly, is a proposition which 
cannot be successfully discontinued. It is a proposition 
which cannot be held in what might be termed abeyance 
for any appreciable time. This is true for two major 
reasons. First of all, certain areas which have carried on 
this work may lose their immunity. Whenever infested 
with the southern fever cattle tick the cattle die and there 
is no maybe about it. There is no scourge known to the 
livestock man which produces greater loss and a greater 
percentage of complete destruction of livestock, and cer- 
tainly of value, than the infestation of the fever tick in 
an area where cattle nonimmune are found. Witness 198 
counties in my State, beginning this work and now with 
only 15 counties conducting systematic work, and 6 counties 
having a total of possibly not more than 18 or 20 herds 
in all 6 of them remaining ticky. The Federal Govern- 
ment has spent millions of dollars on this matter. The 
State of Texas has spent a little in excess of $2 for every 
$1 spent by the Federal Government. It is false economy to 
attempt to continue this work only up to a certain date when 
the State of Texas runs out of money, which will be about 
the first of June, unless action is taken on this appropria- 
tion. I am sure every Member will agree that to permit 
this to occur would be to bring about the future expenditure 
of several million dollars in order to make up for the ground 
lost if we do not make this appropriation. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. I want to understand clearly the gentle- 
man’s position. As I understand it, if the Texas Legislature 
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had made the appropriation it should have made or ought 
to have made, this would not be necessary. 

Mr. KLEBERG. And which the legislature had regularly 
made. 

Mr. TARVER. Then the necessity for agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas would not 
exist? 

Mr. KLEBERG. That is true. 

Mr, TARVER. The gentleman asks us to provide $400,000 
more for the State of Texas, almost equal to the entire 
appropriation recommended by the Budget for the entire 
country, in order to take care of a situation which the Texas 
Legislature did not provide for, and to enable the State to 
have funds on a basis other than that which has always 
obtained in the allocation of funds to other States? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I do not know whether that is entirely 
true or not, may I say to the gentleman from Georgia, 
because I do not know to what extent other States have 
cooperated with the Federal Government in reference to 
tick eradication. 

Mr. TARVER. The State of Texas had allotted to it a 
few years ago $700,000 from W. P. A. funds for tick eradi- 
cation; is that not correct? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Yes, that is correct; and just to show 
the gentleman how important the expenditure of that 
$700,000 was to the Federal Government, and to advertise 
the importance of the present request, may I say the $700,000 
expended by the Federal Government was expended within 
the confines of 15 counties, which are conducting systematic 
work along these lines, and are now using the vats built 
with this $700,000. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KLEBERG. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Is the point of the gentleman’s 
argument this, that if his amendment is adopted and this 
money is appropriated now, vast sums will be saved the Fed- 
eral Government in future years, because the eradication 
work will be finally completed with this appropriation? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Absolutely and unquestionably. May I 
continue with this added statement? Following the wind-up 
of tick-eradication work in Texas, the only remaining task 
left to the Federal Government will be the matter of quaran- 
tining the Mexican boundary, which work as an international 
proposition the Government has always had to do, and will 
have to continue. Appropriations up to an average of $200,- 
000 each year, which has been the Federal Government’s 
proportion, and in excess of $400,000, the average for the 
State, will come immediately to an end. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. Is it not a fact that the expenditure now 
of the money requested in this amendment to clean up the 
situation is in the nature of insurance against a very much 
larger expenditure if the fever ticks are allowed to continue 
to operate and destroy the herds of this country? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Yes, certainly; and in addition to the 
statement of the gentleman, may I say it is an insurance 
against absolute, definite, and certain loss of a great portion 
of the livestock in areas which have been cleaned up by those 
who operated in full conformity with the law. 

Mr. GREEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. GREEVER. Can the gentleman tell me whether or 
not the Mexican Government is doing anything toward tick 
eradication south of the border? 

Mr. KLEBERG. They have done some little work here 
and there on ranches operated by Americans, but only for 
the purpose of controlling the ravages of the fever tick on the 
cattle. They have gone into no definite program to eradicate 
the fever tick, as far as I know. 

Mr. GREEVER. Will the gentleman tell me the estimated 
loss in the United States every year due to this tick fever? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I would not be able to give the gentleman 
exact figures on that, but I recall very definitely two matters 
that came before this House with reference to one reinfesta- 


tion and one outbreak, due purely to carelessness, which cost 
owners in other States heavy loss, which ran to around 
$800,000. Claim bills originated in this House permitting the 
Government to be sued on these claims. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
KLEBERG]. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much to find it necessary to 
oppose the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas, 
whose sincerity of purpose I do not in any way question. But 
let us understand just exactly what the facts are with regard 
to this situation. 

The State of Texas would not now be having any trouble 
about the tick-eradication work if the State Legislature of 
Texas had made the same provision the legislatures of other 
States have made for carrying out the State’s part of the 
expense of such work. Because its legislature has failed to 
do that, provision is made by this amendment for $400,000 
which may be allotted in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the State of Texas, to do what? Not to defray 
the Federal Government’s part of the expense for this eradi- 
cation work but to defray the part of the expense of this 
work which ought to be paid by the State of Texas and is 
paid by other States whose legislatures have made the neces- 
sary provision for their State contributions. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KLEBERG. May I suggest to the gentleman that the 
expenditure of this $400,000 is requested in this amendment 
to be allocated to the States only when satisfactory assurance 
is given to the Secretary of Agriculture that an emergency 
exists, and this should indicate to the gentleman that if the 
$400,000 to be expended by the Federal Government is not 
allowed in the bill it will, in my candid opinion, cost the 
Federal Government many times more than this amount. 
Therefore, this is an assurance and a protection against the 
future spending of the Federal Government, as well as it is 
due to the failure of our legislature to perform its usual and 
customary function. 

Mr. TARVER. That argument might be advanced by the 
Representatives of any State who desire any similar service, 
as to which cooperation required from the State under the 
Federal law has not been provided. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Not at this point. 

The situation is simply this. I am violating no confidence 
when I say the gentleman from Texas advised me this morn- 
ing that the Budget had in substance offered to approve his 
proposed appropriation. 

Mr. KLEBERG. May I correct the gentleman on that? 

Mr. TARVER. Very well. Did I misunderstand the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. KLEBERG. The Budget at one time sent to the 
President an estimate including this amount, which I did 
not include in my remarks. The President found he could 
not meet the requirements as then framed because he could 
have no assurance from the State of Texas that this money 
would be repaid. Now the question is squarely in the lap 
of the House of Representatives as to whether the House 
of Representatives is willing to make a wise expenditure of 
money on a sound economic basis for this purpose. 

Mr. TARVER. I do not believe I misunderstood the gen- 
tleman. Will the gentleman allow me to continue? The 
suggestion was made by the Budget that provision be made 
for repaying the money. That is what the gentleman is 
now saying, in substance. 

Mr. KLEBERG. The 8 is correct. 

Mr. TARVER. Because this money would be advanced 
to the State of Texas to pay for what the State of Texas 
ought ordinarily to pay. The gentleman’s amendment as 
originally drawn provided for the repayment of this money 
by the State of Texas, but the gentleman has stricken out 
that provision and there is now a suggestion here that the 
Federal Government advance to the State of Texas $400,000 
to cover an expense the State ought ordinarily to take care 
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of, with no suggestion at all of repayment by the State of 
Texas to the Federal Government. This is not fair to the 
other States of the Union which have had this tick problem 
and which have advanced their parts of the expense that has 
been necessary in connection with the attempted eradica- 
tion. They have had no contributions of this sort and have 
done the work entirely without such contributions of an 
unmatched character from the Federal Government. 

In addition, as I pointed out in my question to the gen- 
tleman a while ago, the State of Texas has already been 
favored above other States in the allocation of relief funds 
in the amount of $700,000 to that State, which, of course, 
did not have to be matched in any way, to assist in wiping 
out this tick infestation. I do not want to be unfair to the 
State of Texas, but I do think they are asking too much 
here. I believe they are asking for partiality to that State. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr..Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. The subcommittee or any member of the 
Committee of the Whole could have prevented returning 
to this item simply by objecting, because the item was 
passed on yesterday, and the gentleman asked unanimous 
consent to return to it. However, the subcommittee, feeling 
that the judgment of the House in such a matter should be 
had, made no objection to the gentleman’s returning to this 
page for the purpose of offering his amendment. Of course, 
I know the attendance here is very small. The Texas dele- 
gation has almost enough Members here to adopt this 
amendment if nobody else should vote for it except the 
Representatives from the State of Texas. However, this 
proposition is fundamentally unfair and discriminatory, and 
in my judgment it certainly ought not to be agreed to by 
the Committee. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SOUTH. I am wondering if any other State has 
spent as much money as the State of Texas has spent on 
this problem. I am trying to bring out that it is a big 
problem, peculiarly as it affects the State of Texas. I doubt 
if any other State has spent as much money on it. 

Mr. TARVER. Of course, no other State is as large as 
the State of Texas, but I believe that my own State in pro- 
portion to its territorial area has undoubtedly spent, on this 
problem, as much money as the State of Texas, and we have 
eradicated the cattle tick. 

Mr. SOUTH. Will the gentleman admit also that the 
2-for-1 basis upon which Texas has heretofore contributed 
is rather a liberal contribution as such appropriations usually 


go? 

Mr. TARVER. I believe the gentleman’s idea of 2-for-1 
applies only to certain years and not to the entire contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. SOUTH. I think it will average that. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, those Members who have served in this 
body for some years are quite familiar with the fact that it 
is a very rare thing that I appear on the floor asking 
for any increase of an appropriation. I doubt if there is a 
man in the Congress who has a better record for economy in 
governmental expenditures than I have, and I rise at this 
time to impress upon you the necessity of the adoption of 
this amendment, because I realize its urgent importance. 

This is not a local matter. It is not merely a proposition 
of protecting the State of Texas. This is a matter that 
affects, and affects very vitally, the cattle industry of the 
United States, and that industry is one of great importance 
from the standpoint of furnishing a dominant element of 
our food supply in times of peace and in times of war. 

We have a serious situation in our State because we have 
such a long boundary line bordering on Mexico, which is a 
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source of the splenetic fever tick that comes to infest 
the cattle of this country. Now, what has the State of 
Texas done? The State of Texas, through a long series 
of years, has been appropriating $2 for every dollar that 
the Federal Government has appropriated in order to wipe 
out this scourge, which is national and not local and affects 
not only the State of Texas but the food supply of all of this 
Nation. You have but to make your inquiry of those in 
charge of the Department of Agriculture to realize the impor- 
tance of this work. 

Now, if we do not make this appropriation, then the 
time is coming through the spread of this infestation when 
it is going to be necessary to expend very much larger sums 
of money, not for our protection merely but for the protec- 
tion of the cattle industry throughout this country and the 
protection of the people in a fundamental food supply. 

The Legislature of Texas, it is true, did not make as great 
an appropriation this year as it has made heretofore, but 
if you will look back through the series of years you will 
see it has been rendering a national service in providing 
for the protection of this country from infestation through 
the Mexican border, which extends for more than 1,000 
miles in our State, and that we have been fighting a national 
problem for the people of this country, and this is the first 
time we have come to ask for an appropriation when we 
have not appropriated two dollars in our State for every 
dollar furnished by the National Government. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Is it not a fact that the Legislature of 
Texas, beginning in 1912, long before the Federal Govern- 
ment began putting up anything, began this fight with 
State money without one dollar of Federal money for a 
number of years, and if they give us credit for the money 
Texas spent before they went into the fight, we are entitled 
to have the Federal Government close up the whole thing 
now. 

Mr. LANHAM, I thank my colleague. We have been 
carrying on the work in that State because of the impor- 
tance of the cattle industry to that State and to the Nation. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman from Texas has covered the 
point I wanted to bring out, which is that this infestation is 
more like an invading army.. If an invading army came from 
Mexico or from some other foreign country, you would not 
regard it as a State problem, and even when the infestation is 
cleared in Texas there will still be some necessity for protec- 
tion down there which is not, as the gentleman has stated, a 
State matter but a national matter, because that is the place 
from which most of this infestation comes, 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman’s statement is true. We 
have been guarding the frontier for years at our own expense, 
and, I repeat, it is very seldom you see me on the floor ask- 
ing for an increased appropriation, but I hope in the interest 
not only of Texas but in the interest of this great industry 
and this great Nation, you will vote for this amendment, 
Applause. ] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, it appears to me, of course, 
on a matter of this kind that Dr. Mohler, of the Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry, is, after all, the best authority, and if you 
will go back and examine the record and the tables that have 
been inserted you will find we have been doing work on this 
cattle-tick matter for about 30 years. It. began back about 
1906 when they quarantined 985 counties in 15 different 
States, and after 30 years of effort it has been reduced from 
15 States to 2 States. The only two States infested today are 
Texas and Florida. In the case of Florida it has been car- 
ried, in large measure, by both wild and domestic deer, and 
I think only seven counties altogether in Florida, four in 
whole and three in part, are under quarantine. In the State 
of Texas there are 15 entire counties and I think 6 counties 
in part that are still under quarantine. 

This came along last year. I think the appropriation was 
$513,000. That has been reduced from $513,000 to $503,000. 
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When we talk about this being a national menace, let us 
agree with every statement made, but has it not been reduced 
from 15 States to 2 States, and from 985 counties to about 
25 counties over this period of 30 years? Has not the Fed- 
eral Government put up most of the money? Did Dr. Mohler 
come before us and say that more money is necessary? 
Indeed he did not. In fact, the appropriation has been 
reduced after it cleared the Budget by $10,000, and by both 
on-the-record and off-the-record testimony this committee 
has reason to believe that Dr. Mohler felt this is an adequate 
amount of money for the purpose of attacking the last 
vestiges of the cattle-tick fever. What sense would there be 
in dipping into the Treasury for another $400,000? And if the 
committee does it, then there is no reason why we should not 
torpedo this bill for everything in every State of the 48 
States, and let the ultimate total go to the devil. If you are 
going to put it on the basis that the State has spent a great 
deal of its own money, then, it is not only fair that the State 
that is the beneficiary of this fund ought to cooperate? If 
you are going to raise this $400,000, then let us appropriate 
some more money for the Mormon cricket and the chinch 
bug and everything else, for the same reason. You may 
increase all of the items, and yet you will not have answered 
the statement of Dr. Mohler that this will be enough to take 
care of this situation. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Of course the gentleman has made a fine 
statement and a very plausible statement. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. It is founded in fact, and is taken from 
the record. 

Mr. KLEBERG. It is founded in fact as far as the gentle- 
man knows. As a matter of fact, what States are contribu- 
ting to the eradication of the Mormon cricket? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know. That matter was not 
under discussion. That was a matter that was handled in 
the deficiency bill earlier in the session. 

Mr. KLEBERG. The point I am driving at is that the 
gentleman has overlooked the important fact in history about 
this being inaugurated in 1906. The active-dipping proposi- 
tion in my State was far earlier than that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Federal quarantine began in 1906. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Yes; but no money was used for tick 
eradication. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The efforts of the Government were cen- 
tered upon this matter at that time, and it has been work- 
ing diligently for the 30 years. Would not the gentleman 
take the statement of Dr. Mohler, the director of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, as to this money being all that is 
necessary? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Will the gentleman agree to raise the 
appropriation for this item if Dr. Mohler would recommend 
to the Director of the Budget that $400,000 be allocated? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no other opinion upon which to 
base my wishes other than that which Dr. Mohler pre- 
sented to the subcommittee, as to whether this is a sufficient 
amount of money. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Will the gentleman agree upon my state- 
ment and my responsibility as a member of Congress, that 
Dr. Mohler would be in favor of this appropriation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My distinguished friend from Texas puts 
me on the spot in that matter, and for this reason. I can 
fancy going down to Dr. Mohler’s office with a contingent 
of Members of this House and getting from him perhaps 
some confirmation as to the desirability of more money, but 
vhen it comes to absolute necessity for more money, with 
a proper regard for the fiscal condition of the Government, 
I think we are entitled to rely upon the dispassionate state- 
ments that have been made before the subcommittee, and 
the gentleman really ought not to ask me such a question. 


Mr. KLEBERG. Was the gentleman present at the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee on this issue? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; but I have read all of the gentle- 
man’s testimony. That is to say, that I was present when 
Dr. Mohler came before the subcommittee and testified on 
this item but I was absent at the time the gentleman from 
Texas appeared before the committee and made his state- 
ment. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I felt that after the clear discussion 
of this proposition by the gentlemen from Texas [Mr. 
LanHaM and Mr. KLEBERG], it would be unnecessary to 
call anyone’s attention to the fact that this is not a propo- 
sition simply to take care of some counties in Texas; but 
after the discussion that we have just listened to, I see it is 
evident that there are a lot of members who are still labor- 
ing under the impression that the cleaning up of the cattle 
tick is for the benefit of the ticky areas only. That is not 
true. The southern sections of this Nation, where cattle 
tick originally abounded are the only sections known where 
cattle do not get fever when the tick attacks them. It is 
your cattle to the North that fever and die. It is not the 
cattle in the tick-infested area. The cattle of these 15 
counties in Texas do not die from tick fever; they are im- 
mune, but the cattle in any other territory are subject to 
tick fever, and as long as you keep within that territory a 
group of cattle that spreads that disease, it is just like bring- 
ing someone in your midst with a disease that is contagious 
to human beings. It is not the people that are now in- 
fected that present the problem, the problem is to prevent 
the spread of the infection to other sections of the United 
States. That is what justifies this work. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. SOUTH. And im that connection is it not true that 
the great section of Texas where most cattle are raised, in 
the district of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG] and 
other cattle-raising districts there are no ticks and that we 
are trying to clean up the ticks in east Texas? 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct. If I may be pardoned for 
making a very personal reference, attention was called 
earlier in the debate to the establishment of the quarantine 
line in 1906 by the Federal Government. That quarantine 
line went right north of my father’s ranch. I was reared 
as a child on that quarantine line. The Swenson ranch 
was up above the line. If our cattle went up to the Swenson 
ranch it caused their cattle to have fever and die. I have 
seen it from a boy of 6 or 7 years on up into manhood. I 
have seen that thing happen on that quarantine line, but 
I know that the Federal Government did nothing except tell 
us that we could not move cattle across that line. Not one 
dollar did the Federal Government pay toward cleaning 
up the tick fever on my father’s ranch. As a boy I drove 
those cattle to the dipping vats, and he paid for the 
dip. It was done because the State of Texas spent its own 
money, sent out paid inspectors to clean those counties, and 
it was a number of years before one solitary penny of Fed- 
eral money was spent in the State of Texas. We had cleaned 
something like 70 or 80 counties, as I recall it, before there 
was any Federal money spent in the State of Texas or any 
Federal effort made there except to establish a quarantine 
line and just say, “Do not cross that line.” They did not 
give any money to our State, as they did to some of the 
others, and say, “Boys, we will join with you and jointly 
we will clean this thing up.” The State of Texas had al- 
ready cleaned at least one-third of the ticky counties in the 
State before the Federal Government came there with their 
offer of matching with us. Since that time we have spent 
more than $2 of State money for every $1 of Federal money 
that has been spent there. So when the gentleman sug- 
gests that most of this work had been done at Federal 
expense he may be correct as far as the Nation is concerned, 
but it has not been true in Texas. 

I hope the House will recognize that we are faced with a 
program that endangers the livestock industry of the Nation, 
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that the Members will realize that the State of Texas has 
done more not only in dollars, I may say to the gentleman 
from Georgia, but more in proportion to the number of its 
cattle and to the number of its people than any other State. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to be from California, not from 
Texas. I do not know how many Members here realize 
what it is to have a herd of cattle stricken with some dread 
disease or infestation, with herd after herd wiped out. Just 
a few short years ago in my State of California I happened 
to have a string of dairy cattle. Foot-and-mouth disease 
struck in that herd of cattle and many other herds, although 
I was some 220 miles from where the terrible disease came 
from. How it got there no one ever will know. 

In the State of California they kill hundreds of head of 
cattle and spend millions of dollars to eradicate these things. 
One never knows how far-reaching an infestation such as 
this might become in just a short period of a few hours. 
I do not think the gentlemen from Texas, representing their 
State, are asking anything that is unfair. I appeal to my 
colleagues from California to support these men from the 
cattle country in the State of Texas. It is not a State prop- 
osition. I would rather take the judgment of these men 
from Texas than that of some bird down in the Department. 
The people have elected these men to Congress and these 
men know the needs of their districts. I have not found 
aman from Texas, while I have been here, who has tried to 
take something that was unjust or not right. I ask my 
colleagues from California to support the boys from Texas 
in this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 5 minutes. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
is seeking recognition. He has already had time and as I 
understand the rules of the House he cannot be again recog- 
nized to address the House on the amendment without 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. KLEBERG. May I submit a unanimous consent re- 
quest for that purpose in order to answer the gentleman who 
said something in his presentation that was not correct. 
I want to make this clear because the State of Texas is not 
asking for anything that we deem unfair. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri) there were—ayes 42, noes 18. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

General administrative expenses: For necessary expenses for 
general administrative purposes, including the salary of Chief of 
1 0 and other personal services in the District of Columbia, 

Agricultural engineering investigations: For investigations, ex- 
periments, and demonstrations involving the application of engi- 
neering principles to agriculture, independently or in cooperation 
with Federal, State, county, or other public agencies or with farm 
bureaus, organizations, or individuals; for investigating and re- 
porting upon the utilization of water in farm irrigation and the 
best methods to apply in practice; the different kinds of farm 
power and appliances; the flow of farm water in ditches, pipes, 
and other conduits; the duty, apportionment, and measurement 
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of farm irrigation water; the customs, regulations, and laws affect- 
ing farm irrigation; snow surveys and forecasts of farm irrigation 
water supplies, and the drainage of farms and of swamps and 
other wet lands which may be made available for agricultural pur- 
poses; for preparing plans for the removal of surplus farm water 
by drainage; for developing equipment for farm irrigation and 
drainage; for investigating and reporting upon farm domestic 
water supply and drainage disposal, upon the design and con- 
struction of farm buildings and their appurtenances and of build- 
ings for processing and storing farm products; upon farm power 
and mechanical farm equipment; upon the engineering problems 
relating to the processing, transportation, and storage of perish- 
able and other agricultural products; and upon the engineering 
problems involved in adapting physical characteristics of farm 
land to the use of modern farm machinery; for investigations of 
cotton ginning under the act approved April 19, 1930 (7 U. S. C. 
424, 425); for giving expert advice and assistance in agricultural 
engineering; for collating, reporting, and illustrating the results 
of investigations and preparing, publishing, and distributing bul- 
letins, plans, and reports; including the employment of persons 
and means in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and not to 
exceed $5,000 for construction of buildings, $401,200. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: Page 74, line 18, strike 
out “$401,200” and insert in lieu thereof “$417,400.” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, the section under 
consideration provides for agricultural engineering. The 
amount carried in the bill is $401,200; the amendment offered 
by me increases this amount by $16,200. The increase will 
be devoted to increasing the amount carried in the bill in 
the sum of $35,000 to $51,200 for investigations of cotton 
ginning under the act approved April 19, 1930. The Director 
of the Budget recommended that the appropriation for last 
year in the sum of $51,200 be continued, but the committee 
reduced the item by $16,200. The amendment offered by me 
will, therefore, provide the amount recommended by the 
Budget for investigations of cotton ginning. 

As stated, the section deals with agricultural engineering 
investigations. These investigations cover farm irrigation, 
farm drainage, farm buildings, and farm mechanical equip- 
ment; they are not made for the benefit of the manufacturers 
of farm equipment, but critical studies at the farm tillage 
implement laboratory respecting the types of plows and discs 
are made to aid growers of cotton, corn, and other products. 
Plow shape studies are conducted; sweeps, cultivators, and 
shovels are studied so as to promote their design to better 
enable them to stand up under conditions in the Southeast. 
The Bureau cooperates to increase production by conducting 
experiments in farm equipment. These experiments have 
been especially beneficial to the cotton growers, as I under- 
stand they have been to wheat growers. 

Cotton gins are utilized in processing or preparing cotton 
for the market; they are the most important and the most 
expensive machinery in connection with cotton growing. 

The late Representative Buchanan, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and chairman of the subcommittee 
on agricultural appropriations, collaborated in the passage of 
the bill approved April 19, 1930, for investigations of cotton 
ginning. He was a student of agricultural problems; he 
understood the problems in connection with cotton ginning; 
and he recognized the importance of improving cotton gin- 
ning to enable the grower to receive a better price for his 
product. 

A plant was established at Stoneville, Miss., at a cost of 
several hundred thousand dollars; it has rendered excellent 
service to the cotton growers of the South. 

I have read the hearings and I am familiar with the 
statement of Mr. S. H. McCrory, Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering. Personally I wish that in his 
statement to the subcommittee he had covered the work 
at the cotton-ginning experiment station more fully, but 
it is fair to say that he made his statement under the direc- 
tion of the committee. The distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia, Representative Tarver, had charge of the inves- 
tigations. Mr. McCrory was, of course, subject to his con- 
trol in the examination. Representative Tarver passed to 
cotton-picking machines and other subjects. 
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Cotton-ginning machinery is expensive. The purpose of 
the experiments was to benefit growers. Manufacturers 
have been interested primarily in selling their products. 
They have emphasized speed and profit but the grower is 
interested in a better quality and a better price for the 
cotton. 

Experiments with ordinary machinery have increased 
production. As a cotton grower I believe that the experi- 
ments at the cotton-ginning laboratory have increased the 
grade of the cotton, and like all experiments they must 
cover a long period of time; they have been beneficial. I 
mention a few of the benefits: 

First. It has been shown that cleaners and extractors 
do not damage dry cotton even when used extensively. 

Second. Better ginning has resulted from the removal 
of foreign matter. Huller fronts on gin stands may im- 
prove the staple by a half grade or more. This is very 
important in the southeastern States where plain gins have 
been generally used. Cleaning machinery cannot fully sub- 
stitute for clean hand picking. 

Third. The experimental laboratory has demonstrated that 
loose-roll ginning increases the value from $1.50 to $4.50 
per bale on long- and from 62 cents to 95 cents on short- 
staple cotton. 

Fourth. The experiments demonstrate that good saws im- 
prove the value of a bale $2 or more on long cotton and 
$1 or more on short cotton. 

Fifth. It has been shown that the shape of the teeth 
in gin saws is most important. Straight teeth gin about 
9 percent faster and give from 8 to 13 pounds more lint 
per bale than roach teeth. Wear or sharpening will reduce 
the capacity approximately 20 percent. 

Sixth. Good brushes in gin stands are necessary. Poor 
brushes may cause losses ranging from 60 cents to $1.50 
per bale through decreased lint turn-out, especially on damp 
cotton. 

Seventh. A cotton drier has been perfected. This is 
especially beneficial in ginning green cotton. It is most 
useful in rainy harvesting seasons; it is of great benefit to 
the growers. 

Eighth. Fuel and power costs are important. The engi- 
neers at the experimental ginning plant are trying to 
simplify machinery layouts to reduce the costs of ginning. 
Planters have obtained layouts from experiments at the 
laboratory that have resulted in reducing the costs of power 
per bale from 90 to 44 cents. 

Ninth. It has been suggested that the plant is for the 
benefit of the manufacturers of machinery. I was a Mem- 
ber of Congress when the plant was established. I collab- 
orated with Representative Buchanan; the matter was never 
mentioned to me by a cotton-gin manufacturer. Cotton 
manufacturers had nothing whatever to do with the estab- 
lishment of the plant. It was urged by the growers of 
cotton. Cotton is napped often in ginning. Manufacturers 
of cotton goods join with the growers in urging better 
ginning. The manufacturers of gin machinery, I am sure, 
like the manufacturers of farm machinery, have cooperated. 
It is necessary to try all types of gins and all types of gin 
machinery. Such machinery is being constantly changed; it 
is necessary to buy machinery for the experiments. It would 
be just as reasonable and just as logical to say that the 
engineering studies generally are for the benefit of the manu- 
facturers of farm machinery as it is to say that the ginning- 
plant experiments are for the benefit of the manufacturers 
of cotton-gin machinery. 

Tenth. There is great need for improved cotton ginning, 
just as there has been great need for improving the culti- 
vation of cotton. I have in mind an efficient cotton grower 
who operates his own gin and he has the latest gin ma- 
chinery. As a result of the improper processing and the 
ginning of his cotton in the unusually unfavorable season of 
1937, I recall that this efficient producer, after utilizing all 
of the information at his command, suffered a loss of $15 
@ bale because of the improper ginning of a lot of 252 bales 
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of cotton. The lint was damaged 3 cents a pound in the 
ginning. The manufacturers did not lose, but the farmer 
lost. The purpose of the experiments is to eliminate such 
losses, 

It is impossible for all of the cotton growers of the South 
to visit the ginning experimental station, just as it is im- 
possible for them to visit all of the experiment stations 
and all of the laboratories conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture. The results of experiments and of research are 
furnished in bulletin shape. A number of bulletins have 
been issued covering cotton ginning and related subjects. 
I call attention to some of these bulletins that are available 
to the cotton growers of the South. 

(a) A revised bulletin was issued in August 1937 on cotton 
ginning. It is Farmers’ Bulletin 1748; it is most helpful to 
cotton growers; it embraces the results of the experiments at 
the ginning plant up to the time of the issuance of the 
bulletin. 

(b) Miscellaneous Publication 239 was issued in April 1936. 

The title is “The Vertical Drier for Seed Cotton.” This bul- 
letin is most helpful, for driers are of great benefit in cotton 
ginning and thus to the cotton growers. 

(c) In July 1936 a bulletin on care and maintenance of 
cotton-gin saws and ribs, embracing experiments conducted 
at the gin plant, was issued, and this bulletin is most helpful. 

(d) Technical Bulletin 503, issued February 1936, entitled 
“Effects of Gin-Saw Speed and Seed-Roll Density on Quality 
of Cotton Lint and Operation of Gin Stands” is available, 
and the experiments conducted at the gin plant were utilized 
in the preparation of this bulletin. 

(e) Techincal Bulletin No. 508 on the effect of artificially 
drying seed cotton before ginning on certain quality ele- 
ments of the lint and seed and on the operation of the gin 
stand was issued in May 1936. Without the experiments of 
the ginning plant this bulletin could not have been so au- 
thoritative. 

(f) Leaflet 151, entitled “Effects of Feeds and Saw Speeds 
on Cotton Turnout and Quality” was issued in November 
1937. Tight rolls and saw speeds have much to do with the 
quality of cotton. This bulletin could not have been issued 
without the experiments at the ginning plant. 

(g) I am advised that there is in process and will soon 
be available a bulletin entitled “Modernizing Cotton Gins,” 
It will be Farmers’ Bulletin 1802. 

(h) I am further advised that another bulletin is in proc- 
ess and will be available soon. It will probably be Technical 
Bulletin 467-C, entitled “Care and Repair of Cotton Gins.” 

The demand for continued research on cotton-gin prob- 
lems is greater than ever before. The staff at the laboratory 
cannot meet the problem if the reduction of $16,200 made by 
the committee is not restored. 

Comparatively few of the amounts carried in the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill are for the benefit of cotton growers. 
The amount of direct aid to cotton growers in the pending 
bill is small. As a cotton grower I do urge that every provi- 
sion be made for the proper operation of the ginning 
laboratory. 

I cannot understand how any representative of cotton 
growers, when hundreds of thousands of dollars, and millions 
of dollars are provided for other purposes, can oppose the 
restoration of the $16,200 in behalf of better cotton ginning 
for cotton growers. 

The importance of this work to the cotton growers is shown 
by the fact that 11 of the cotton-growing States have em- 
ployed extension specialists in cotton growing to carry the 
results from the work of the cotton-gin laboratory to the 
cotton growers of their States. Surely the argument that 
the station is for the benefit of manufacturers and not for 
the benefit of the cotton growers is thus completely refuted. 

It is an injustice to the memory of the late Representa- 
tive Buchanan and other friends of the cotton growers to 
say that they fostered a project for the benefit of manu- 
facturers when the agency of the Government charged with 
the operation of the laboratory and when the cotton growers 
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who are advised inform Congress and the country that the 
ginning plant is primarily for the benefit of the growers 
themselves. 

Both manufacturers of machinery, as well as manufac- 
turers of cotton, should profit by the experiments; they 
should not be denied the benefits that accrue from better 
cotton ginning, but I repeat to emphasize that I favored the 
establishment of the gin plant and urge its support primarily 
for the cotton growers of the South. 

I do trust the amendment will be adopted. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON.: Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I should like 1 minute in order to ask a question. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this will give 
1 minute to the gentleman from Nebraska, 7 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia and 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I am advised by 
the chief in charge that two bulletins, as I have stated, are 
in preparation and will be made available to the cotton 
growers of the country very shortly. I know of no more im- 
portant matter to the eotton growers than the proper prepa- 
ration and the proper ginning of cotton. If this Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture, in connection with the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, is to furnish information to 
the cotton growers so they can demand of the ginners the 
proper conduct of their gins and so the growers who them- 
selves operate gins may properly conduct them, I respectfully 
submit this increase, made necessary by the experiments that 
are under way, ought to be granted in order that the infor- 
mation disseminated by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics may be sound and a benefit to the cotton growers of the 
South. This is a matter that affects not only the people of 
the South, or Southeast, but the cotton growers of the South- 
west. To show you the importance of the matter, as above 
stated, I am advised that 11 States in the cotton-growing sec- 
tion have employed extension agents to give to the cotton 
growers the benefits of experiments and the work of this 
cotton-gin laboratory, founded, as I have stated, upon a bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Texas. 

I do not urge that the Budget recommendation be in- 
creased but I do insist that if we are to continue to spend 
around $400,000 a year for agricultural engineering, no more 
important activity can be fostered than that of providing 
adequate information to the cotton growers of the South. 
I urge the adoption of this amendment, recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask the gentleman 
one question in connection with his proposed amendment. 
To the total of $401,200 suggested in the bill for agricultural 
engineering my colleague suggests an increase of $16,000 in 
order to continue the work of experimenting with cotton 
ginning. Would this $16,000 be spread around so it would 
be included in the projects covered by the total of $401,000, 
so experimenting could also be done in agricultural engineer- 
ing in my State of Nebraska, or does the gentleman want this 
entire amount for his district? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Just the amount recommended by 
the Budget for the cotton-ginning plant. : 

Mr. TARVER.. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi recognizes in his statement that the hearings con- 
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tain no justification for the increase he seeks, although he 
states that he feels that if Dr. McCrory had been more thor- 
oughly interrogated he might have disclosed facts justifying 
the increase for which the gentleman’s amendment provides. 

I have questioned the authorities from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering for 3 years with regard to this 
plant at Stoneville, Miss. On one occasion we sent down to 
Mississippi and paid the expenses of the manager of the 
plant up here to testify before the committee, so he could 
show us, if he could, that something of real benefit to the 
cotton farmers of the South is being accomplished at that 
plant. I confess he failed to satisfy my mind and be failed 
to satisfy the minds of the other members of the subcom- 
mittee also, since the increase which was being sought at 
that time was not allowed. 

I represent a cotton section. If I thought this $16,000 
the gentleman from Mississippi wants added to the appro- 
priation for the benefit of the plant at Stoneville, Miss., 
would help the cotton farmers of the South I would be in 
favor of it. However, the experimentation that is going 
on down there is not, in my opinion, helping the cotton 
farmer. It may have helped the cotton-gin manufacturers 
some. This plant is experimenting on improvements in gin- 
ning machinery, although the officials have not been able to 
point out where they have ever accomplished anything of 
importance except the development of an improved dryer, 
in 1934. Every time these officials have come before our 
committee they have made reference to the fact they de- 
veloped that dryer in 1934, and it seems that is about the 
sum total of their accomplishments. That dryer has been 
used to some extent by the cotton- gin manufacturers of the 
country. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? i 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman speaks of this as 
being an aid to the manufacturers of cotton-ginning ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. By the same token, would not all 
experiments with respect to agricultural machinery, by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, be of aid to the manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery? 

Mr, TARVER. If you make any appropriations sup- 
posedly for the benefit of the farmers of the country, I 
want you to show us how it is going to help the farmers. I 
have never had a single farmer communicate with me indi- 
cating he had been benefited by anything done at Stone- 
ville, Miss., in experimenting in cotton-ginning machinery. 
I have had some communications from cotton-gin manu- 
facturers. They believe that work might possibly be helpful 
to them in the future if the Government carries it on. As 
I have stated, these officials apparently have done nothing 
in the past, however, except the invention of this one dryer. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Does the gentleman mean that in this 
$401,000 appropriation there are sufficient funds for experi- 
ments in connection with cotton ginning? 

Mr. TARVER. Certainly the same amount is set aside— 
$35,000—that they have had every year except the last year 
and the year before—the same amount they had when they 
developed this dryer about which they talk so much. 

Mr, STEFAN. Does the gentleman mean to intimate that 
the $16,000 additional suggested here would mean a sort of 
subsidy to the ginning-machinery manufacturers? 

Mr. TARVER. Oh, it would mean additional experimen- 
tation in the development of cotton-ginning machinery. 
These cotton-gin manufacturers are conducting such experi- 
mentation themselves at their own expense. This is a pro- 
posal that the Government continue to help them develop 
better gins. It may be a worthy enterprise, but they have 
not accomplished anything by their experimentation as yet, 
except the development of this one dryer. Certainly it is 
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not directly for the benefit of the cotton farmers of the 
country; neither, in my opinion, will it help them indirectly 
to any considerable extent. , 

To answer a little further the question of the gentleman, 
if this amendment is not adopted, they still will have $35,000 
for this plant, which is all they had for years, and it ought 
to be amply sufficient. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman has always been fighting 
the battles of the cotton farmer on the floor of the House, 
so, if the gentleman says this is not necessary, I do not see 
why we should allow the $16,000 increase. 

Mr. TARVER. If I could see any benefit for the cotton 
farmers in this, I would be for it, but I do not believe there is. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Like the late Representative Bu- 
chanan, if I did not think this plant of benefit to the cotton 
growers, I would not ask for the appropriation. I am not 
here representing any manufacturers, but I speak for cotton 
growers. 

Mr. TARVER. I am sure the gentleman is absolutely sin- 
cere and I claim that consideration for myself in the gentle- 
man’s estimation. I also am sincere in my feeling that this 
amendment would not do the cotton farmer any good. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Luptow). The gentleman from 
Georgia yields back 2 minutes. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for the 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, if I yield back the balance 
of my time, I think it is hardly fair for the gentleman to con- 
clude, but I shall not object. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. All right; let us go ahead and vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division 
(demanded by Mr. Tarver)—ayes 17, noes 29. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSERVATION AND USE oF ÅGRICULTURAL LAND RESOURCES, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the 
provisions of sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, approyed February 29, 1936 (16 
U. S. C. 590g-590q), and the provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 (except the making of payments pursuant to 
secs, 303 and 381 and the provisions of titles IV and V), including 
the employment of persons and means in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere; rent in the District of Columbia; printing and 
binding; purchase of law books, books of reference, periodicals, 
and newspapers, $330,000,000, together with not to exceed $155,- 
000,000 of the unexpended balance of the appropriations made by 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1936, under the 
head “ a tay. for Agricultural Adjustment” (49 Stat. 1116), by 
section 12 (a), title I, of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of May 
12, 1933 1 U. 8. O. 612), and by section 2 of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1937, approved March 19, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1183), in all, not to exceed $485,000,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1940, for compliances under said act of February 29, 1936, 
as amended, pursuant to the provisions of the 1938 programs car- 
ried out during the period November 1, 1937, to December 31, 
1938, inclusive: Provided, That no part of such amount shall be 
available for carrying out the provisions of section 202 (f) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and not more than $1,000,000 
shall be available to carry out the provisions of sections 202 (a) 
to 202 (e), inclusive, of said act: Provided further, That no part 
of such amount shall be available after June 30, 1939, for salaries 
and other administrative expenses except for payment of obligations 


therefor incurred prior to July 1, 1939: Provided further, That such 


amount shall be available for salaries and other administrative 
expenses in connection with the formulation and administration 
of the 1939 programs or plans now or hereafter authorized under 
section 7 or 8, or both, of said act of February 29, 1936, or under 
said provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discre- 
tion, from time to time transfer to the General Accounting Office 
such sums as may be necessary to pay administrative expenses of 
the General Accounting Office in auditing payments under this 
item: Provided further, That such amount shall be available for 
the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, lime, trees, or any other farming 

materials and making grants thereof to agricultural producers to 
aid them in carrying out farming practices approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the 1933 and 1939 under said act 
of February 29, 1936, as amended; for the reimbursement of the 
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Tennessee Valley Authority or any other Government agency for 
fertilizers, seeds, lime, trees, or other farming materials furnished 
by such agency; and for the payment of all expenses necessary in 
making such grants, including all or part of the costs incident to 
the delivery thereof: And provided further, That the funds pro- 
vided by section 32 of the act entitled “An act to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 612c), shall be available during the 
fiscal year 1939 for administrative expenses in accordance with the 
provisions of section 392 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 in carrying out the provisions of said section, including the 
employment of persons and means in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, in accordance with the provisions of law applicable to 
the employment of persons and means by Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCGEHEE: On page 91, line 11, after 
the word “Provided,” strike out “That no part of such amount 
shall be available for carrying out the provisions of section 202 (f) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938,” and insert in lieu 
thereof “That the sum of $1,000,000 shall be available to carry out 
2 3 of section 202 (f) of the Agricultural Adjustment 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Chairman, under the act passed by 
this Congress some 2 or 3 weeks ago, known as the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, in section 202 of that act, subsection 
(f), there was a provision authorizing an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 to be used by the Department of Commerce to find 
markets for the farm products of this country. 

The wording of subsection (f) is as follows: 

There is hereby allocated to the Secretary of Commerce for each 
fiscal year beginning with the first fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1938, out of the funds appropriated for such fiscal year pursuant 
to section 391 of the act or section 15 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, the sum of $1,000,000 to be 


expended in the promotion of the sale of farm commodities and 
products thereof in such manner as he shall direct. 


I note in this bill, Mr. Chairman, the committee has left out 
the appropriation of this amount to the Department of Com- 
merce. To the contrary they have a provision in here that 
none of this appropriation shall be allocated for the Soil 
Conservation Act or for the purpose I have mentioned. 

Until we can find markets for the farm products of this 
country and assist the farmers in some way in the sale of 
such products, we can appropriate billions of dollars a year 
from now until the dawn of the millennium and we will 
never have recovery. We know the Department of Commerce 
has a set-up not only throughout this country, but in the 
foreign countries throughout the world, and they are in a 
better position than any department of this Government 
to assist the farmers of our Nation in the sale of their com- 
modities, and I believe there is a duty devolving upon this 
Congress to appropriate this amount of $1,000,000 or allow 
them to use the amount of $1,000,000 from the appropriation 
herein made for the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 in 
aiding and assisting the agricultural people of our Nation 
in the sale of their products. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairmen, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McGEHEE. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Failure to include this ap- 
propriation is simply setting aside the will of Congress as 
expressed in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, is it not? 

Mr. McGEHEE, That is absolutely true, and not only 
that, you are denying this help to that class of our people 
that constitute the very bulwark of our existence. We 
should aid them in every way possible, and as I have said, 
this Department is in a better position to do this than any 
department of our Government, 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGEHEE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. In the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act the House also provided that 30 percent of the 
tariff revenues that came in should be used to find markets 
for farm products, but last year they only used $17,000,000 
out of the $131,000,000. It occurs to me there is a great lack 
of interest in carrying out the very thing agriculture needs 
in the way of help. 
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Mr. McGEHEE. Absolutely so; and if you will analyze 
the appropriations that have been made by this Congress 
for the past few years you will find that the farmers of our 
Nation, who constitute one-third of our people, have not 
received the benefits of 10 percent of it, and I therefore beg 
and urge the membership to adopt my amendment to this 
bill for $1,000,000 to carry out the purpose and the will of 
this Congress which passed the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
providing for the same, the Congress doing so in an effort 
to give unto our farmers every aid possible in the disposition 
of their crops. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGEHEE. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. Has the gentleman any idea how $1,000,- 
000 could be used by the Department of Commerce to in- 
crease the sale of agricultural products? They say they have 
no plan. What ideas has the gentleman about how it 
should be done? : 

Mr. McGEHEE. I am informed otherwise, I will say to 
my colleague. I have talked with members of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and they are most anxious to place every 
facility at their command to carry out the wishes of Con- 
gress as expressed in the Triple A Act of 1938, and give unto 
our farmers this needed assistance, but the Department must 
have funds to do it. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman has not examined the 
hearings, then. 

Mr. McGEHEE. They have set-ups in the gentleman’s 
section and they could probably add one or two experienced 
men to that Department who could and would be of ma- 
terial help to the farmers of that section in the disposition 
of their commodities. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman speaks of helping locally. 
This appropriation was intended for use abroad. 

Mr. McGEHEE. I appreciate that; but with the situation 
before us a great aid could be given locally as well as abroad. 
The trouble with the farmers throughout the country is that 
they produce the crops, but are unable to market them at 
a price that covers the cost of production. The most profit- 
able money that this Congress could spend would be in this 
respect, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 8 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I think it should be explained 
more clearly that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. McGEHEE] does not appropriate any 
additional funds. The authorization contained in the new 
farm bill provided that of whatever funds are appropriated 
under this paragraph $1,000,000 should be used by the De- 
partment of Commerce in promoting foreign markets for 
agricultural commodities. Here is the sole issue involved by 
this amendment. The Department of Agriculture has had 
section 32 funds for several years, and instead of using those 
funds and using all those funds—and they could be used 
profitably in promoting export of farm commodities—they 
have used only a small portion and turned the remainder 
back into the Treasury; and we feel that it would not be 
unwise to allow the Department of Commerce, with all of its 
foreign connections, at least $1,000,000 of this money which 
is now handled by the Department of Agriculture in promot- 
ing foreign trade in agricultural commodities. The amend- 
ment does not appropriate an additional dime. The ques- 
tion is whether or not it shall all be handled by the De- 
partment of Agriculture or shall we allow the Department 
of Commerce through their agencies, through their experi- 
ence, to use $1,000,000 of it? 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. Yes. 

Mr. PIERCE. Would the gentleman not be duplicating? 

Mr. PACE. We are not duplicating; we are, I hope, sup- 
plementing. The agricultural condition of this country 
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now, and I know the gentleman will agree, is such that we 
need every agency that we can get to give us an export 
market for our farm commodities. 

Mr. PIERCE. The Department of Agriculture informed 
me that they had made every possible effort this year to 
sell wheat in foreign lands, cutting the price under the . 
price for which wheat was being sold in the open market, 
but could find no buyers. Why put another agency at work, 
where we have one agency that is doing everything possible 
that can be done? 

Mr. PACE. I simply feel that two salesmen will probably 
give us better results than one. The Department of Com- 
merce has representatives in every nation on earth and they 
are specially trained in promoting our trade abroad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I trust the 
House realizes that the Committee on Appropriations takes 
no action until it has fully considered the matter at issue, 
and makes no report until it has ample reason for any 
Tecommendation it makes to the House. The committee, 
after a full consideration of this proposition, failed to make 
an appropriation here for two reasons. In the first place, 
because a representative from the Department of Commerce 
authorized to speak for the Department of Commerce, 
when asked what plans the Department had for the ex- 
penditure of this money or how this money could be ad- 
vantageously expended for the purpose, told us they had 
no plans, that they had made no arrangements, that they 
did not know at the time how it should be expended. 

Mr. PACE. Is it not true that the law has been in effect 
only less than 60 days, and that no department could be 
expected to provide plans within that time? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. But in the same length of 
time the Department of Agriculture provided elaborate plans 
for the expenditure of every dollar appropriated in the same 
bill. Furthermore, there was carried in the newspapers of 
the country, and notably in the Washington Evening Star, 
a statement that the Department of Commerce, after con- 
sidering the matter, had decided that it did not know how 
it could use the money to help market farm products abroad, 
and, therefore, if that Department spent it, they would 
expend it with the idea of increasing the markets of manu- 
factured products upon the theory that if they could sell 
the manufactured product abroad, they would create a 
greater demand for agricultural products at home. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Les. 

Mr. LEAVY. I am reading from page 1222 of the record, 
from the testimony of Mr. Draper, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce— 

Mr. Cannon. * * Has the Department of Commerce 
adopted a program for the expenditure of that money? 

Mr. Drarer. We have no definite program as yet, Mr. Chairman, 
but, of course, we have been studying the problem very carefully. 

Mr. Cannon. You have not at this time, then, agreed on any 


definite plan for the expenditure of this money? 
Mr. Draper. We have agreed on no program at this time. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, another reason 
why we did not make this recommendation was that there is 
already available every year under the amendment to section 
92 of the revenue act 30 percent of the customs duties for 
this specific purpose, the purpose for which this amendment 
proposes to spend this $1,000,000, and the law is now bring- 
ing in an average of $120,000,000 every year. Certainly with 
this amount available and only a small part of it expended 
annually it would be “carrying coals to Newcastle” to bring in 
an additional appropriation for this purpose. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Is it not true that the ex- 
penditure of these funds has been in such small amounts and 
the Department has engaged in it in such a half-hearted way 
that the results have not been what they should be? Does 
not the gentleman think that if we appropriate to the De- 
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partment of Commerce, which already has this machinery, 
as was authorized under the farm bill, that it would stimu- 
late activity in the Department of Agriculture and result in 
something being done? The securing of markets for agri- 
cultural products is of vital importance. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The Department of Agriculture 
has man for man, consul for consul, representative for repre- 
sentative, in every country in the world, a representation 
exactly equivalent to that of the Department of Commerce. 
The Department of Commerce has its own problems, its own 
job, its own business abroad, and certainly the Department 
of Agriculture is the Department which should handle this 
matter inasmuch as it has all the machinery for that pur- 
pose the other Department has. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri, I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. We have tried in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to encourage the Department to use 
this fund the gentleman has mentioned of 30 percent of the 
customs revenues, We have tried to get them to use that 
money to encourage the exportation of surplus commodities 
from this country to foreign countries, but they refuse to go 
along with the policy; consequently, last year they used only 
a little over $17,000,000 out of $120,000,000. It looks to me as 
though the attachés abroad of the Department of Agriculture 
are more interested in encouraging foreign farmers to produce 
so they can ship into this country rather than aid our 
farmers to ship their goods out of this country. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri) there were—ayes 29, noes 30. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL Crop INSURANCE ACT 

Administrative and operating expenses: Not to exceed $5,000,000 
of the unobligated balance of the appropriation made in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1938, under the heading 
“Conservation and Use of Agricultural Land Resources, Department 
of Agriculture,” is hereby made available for operating and adminis- 
trative expenses under the Federal Insurance Act (title V, 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938), approved February 16, 1938, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, to be allotted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture (a) to the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration, as authorized by section 516 (a) of such act, and (b) to 
bureaus and offices of the Department of Agriculture or for transfer 
to other agencies of State and Federal Governments, as authorized 
by section 507 (d) of such act; and such part as the Secretary allots 
under clause (b) hereof, shall be available for the employment of 
persons and means in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, rent 
im the District of Columbia, printing and binding, purchase of law 
books, books of reference, periodicals, and newspapers. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taser: Page 93, line 4, strike out all 
the balance of the page beginning with line 4. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is an opportunity to 
save $5,000,000. Let me tell you what the situation is. It 
is to wipe out the appropriation for the establishment in 
each county in which wheat is produced of an office with a 
manager and a staff to negotiate the sale of crop insurance 
policies on wheat. It has been established by the Depart- 
ment that the rate of premium that would be charged would 
be 2% bushels out of each 9 bushels insured, practically a 
30 percent premium. No farmer is going to take out such 
a policy of insurance. 

Mr. HAINES. I did not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. The premium would be 2½ bushels out of 
9, a 30 percent cost. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. What section does that apply to? 

Mr. TABER. That applies to the wheat territory. 

Mr. COOLEY. Not to the entire wheat territory of the 
country. 

Mr. TABER. My understanding is that it does. 
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Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman is in error, because 
my understanding of the crop insurance bill is that it pro- 
vides for different premiums in different areas. 

Mr. TABER. My understanding is, and I would like to 
ask the chairman of the subcommittee who has studied it 
ned a bit, if it is not about correct, about 2½ bushels out 
of 9. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the risk on crop 
insurance varies like the risk on fire insurance, under the 
present system practiced in all parts of the country where 
the risk is great the premium is high, where the risk is 
lower the premium is correspondingly less. For example, in 
a territory where there is danger of fire, close to railroads, 
or danger from depredations of animals, the rate is high. 
In those areas where there is danger of drought and a high 
percentage of drought failures in the last 25 years the rate is 
high. So it varies from about 25 percent in the low risk 
class, 50 percent in the medium risk class and 75 percent in 
the high risk class. On the low risk class the rate is one- 
half bushel to a bushel; on the medium class it is a bushel 
to a bushel and a half; and on the high risk class it is, as 
the gentleman from New York has just said, from 2 bushels 
to 2% bushels. 

Mr. TABER. That is about the lowest premium they 
would have to pay. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No, it is the maximum. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. There are more than 
2,000,000 wheat farmers in the United States. This means 
they will have more than 2,000,000 individual rates in this 
country because they will fix the rate for every wheat farmer 
in the United States. 

As the gentleman from Missouri stated, the rates will run 
from a little less than one-half bushel to two and one-half 
bushels. In the areas where they need the insurance, the 
rate will be so high for 75-percent protection that the farm- 
ers in those areas will not be able to pay the premium on the 
insurance. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. In the areas in which there 
will be the largest number of applications, the areas in which 
the need for insurance is greatest on account of higher 
risks, of course, the higher premiums will obtain. It will 
cost from 2 to 2½ bushels, 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Another thing I may say 
to the gentleman is this: In all of these wheat areas and 
wheat counties, offices will be set up for an agent and his 
staff under the Federal Government, and these men will visit 
the farmers and attempt to induce them to write all of this 
insurance. There will be approximately 2,000 such offices set 
up under the provisions of the appropriation carried in this 
act. 

Mr. TABER. At a cost of $5,000,000. You all know that 
the farmers are not going to take this insurance at that high 
rate. Therefore, it is ridiculous for us to spend $5,000,000 
to set up these offices. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this means the establish- 
ment of probably a thousand offices with an office force 
which will be entirely useless. Can we not use our ordinary 
common sense and save this $5,000,000 for the Treasury? 
I do not see why the Committee should not accept this 
amendment, and I hope it will do so. 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. Chairman, I am perhaps not as familiar with this as 
I would like to be, and neither is the gentleman who just 
preceded me, as familiar as he should be or he would not 
have made the statements he did. 

The fact is this is a part of the farm program and, in my 
judgment, one of the fine features of it. 

The fact is, further, it is something the farmers desire, 
and the fact is it will bring to the wheat farmers some 
degree of protection. There is not a thing in the record that 
supports the statement that the premiums will be anything 
like those announced by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser]. No schedule of premiums has yet been announced. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Can the gentleman tell us how these 
rates compare with commercial rates for the same purpose? 

Mr. LEAVY. The commercial rates, of course, cover sub- 
jects other than those that would be covered under this 
act, but these rates would be lower than commercial rates 
for the same subject, and the whole subject of crop insurance 
is covered as no commercial insurance company can do it. 
However, it is optional with the farmers whether they want 
to come in or not. The American farmer has shown a de- 
sire to get this type of insurance. He feels it meets a real 
need, and I agree with him. May I say further this does not 
set up the thousands of agencies referred to. A reading of 
the hearings will show that only a small portion of this 
$5,000,000 goes to pay employees and help. It will be used 
largely for paying storage on the grain and paying for 
activities in setting up the work. The insurance premium 
is paid in grain and the county agents through county com- 
mittees will voluntarily administer the act, except that in 
each State there will be a supervisor for the State who will 
have a small office force. As a matter of fact, our committee 
should have granted the full amount allowed by the Budget, 
$6,000,000, and I favored that amount. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 
Mr. COOLEY. In answer to the gentleman from Kansas 
who asked a question about commercial rates, is it not a 
fact there are no commercial rates, due to the fact no 
private corporation has undertaken to write this kind of 
all-risk insurance as contemplated by the Crop Insurance 
Act? 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman is right, because it covers 
flood, drought, wind, hail, and all of those things. 

Mr. COOLEY. And in answer to the gentleman from 
New York, is it not a fact that this is an experiment which is 
being undertaken by the Government on behalf of the wheat 
farmers? 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. HOUSTON. There is no compulsion about this at all. 

Mr. LEAVY. It is entirely a voluntary matter. It is de- 
sired by the wheat farmers throughout America. I think it 
would be a very serious mistake for this committee to agree 
to the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is the gentleman familiar with the fact that 
the hearings before the Agricultural Committee disclosed the 
size of the premiums along the lines I suggested? 

Mr. LEAVY. No; I am not familiar with that fact, I 
know that the hearings before the Appropriations Committee 
disclosed no such fact. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. I may say to the gentleman that there were 
submitted to the Committee on Agriculture some proposed 
premium rates, based upon investigations which had been 
made up to that date. Those rates varied very materially, 
depending upon the risk, because they were based on ac- 
tuarial studies. There were, in some counties, tentative rates 
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as high as the gentleman from New York suggested, but I 
might say that was very unusual. In the great wheat-grow- 
ing area the rates would not be that high. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman is correct. If you will refer 
to the hearings, page 1206 and following, you will find the 
schedules are not to be determined until some experimenta- 
tion was had in this undertaking and further study made. 
They are based upon average crop yields over a period of 
years for a particular region. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman explain to the Mem- 
bers of the House what coverage is afforded the insured 
under a policy of this character and what commodities are 
insurable? 

Mr. LEAVY. My understanding is it applies largely to 
wheat. It is an almost all-inclusive coverage against 
drought, flood, storms, and so forth, if proper husbandry is 
used in the production of the crop. 

Mr. GARRETT. At what stage does that coverage begin? 

Mr. LEAVY. It begins with the beginning of the crop 
year and covers that growing season. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
— to revise and extend the remarks I made earlier in 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Taser) there were—ayes 6, noes 50. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Farm Tenant Act 
FARM TENANCY 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the provi- 
sions of title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, approved 
July 22, 1937 (7 U. S. C. 1000-1006), including the employment 
of persons and means in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
as authorized by said act, $15,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: On page 95, 
une 24, after the word “act” strike out “$15,000,000” and insert 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 45 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, 2 days ago 
during the general debate on this bill I gave notice as a 
member of the Committee on Appropriations that I would 
offer the amendment now pending to increase the amount 
proposed by the subcommittee to the amount authorized 
under the Jones-Bankhead Act. I also gave such notice to 
the full Committee on Appropriations at the time the pend- 
ing bill was reported. It will be recalled that when the 
Jones-Bankhead bill was enacted last July after many 
months of controversy over its provisions, many Members 
of Congress hesitated to vote for it because the bill author- 
ized such a small amount especially for the first and second 
years. It will also be recalled that the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones] had introduced a bill that proposed an 
authorization of $50,000,000 for the first year. The bill that 
finally was enacted, the Jones-Bankhead bill, was a com- 
promise. The small amount of $10,000,000 for the first year 
was authorized on the theory that it would take several 
months to get the machinery in operation. But the organi- 
zation is now set up and beginning to make a few loans. Of 
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course, the amount authorized as I stated in my previous 
remarks on this bill day before yesterday, is not a drop in 
the bucket compared with the widespread and urgent needs 
of the country. Of course, the job of banishing farm tenancy 
cannot be accomplished with so small annual Federal appro- 
priations. Of course, no sincere advocate of legislation to 
go to the root of the farm tenancy problems is satisfied with 
the present law. But it is at least a beginning. Because 
of that modest beginning I am unwilling to believe that 
Members of Congress by their actions here now will throw 
up their hands and say they were not sincere when they 
voted only a few months ago to authorize $25,000,000 for 
the next year to aid the farm tenants in the way of loans 
in order that they might own their own homes. As I have 
said, the $25,000,000 the second year was a compromise, but 
you will recall that during that fight leaders of both Houses 
of Congress pledged that the $25,000,000 would be appropri- 
ated and the tenant farmers throughout the country had 
every reason to believe the Congress would keep faith with 
them. 

I do not mean to criticize the subcommittee that reported 
this bill. Well do I realize what Members were confronted 
with. I sympathize with the committee in its serious efforts 
to try to economize. The fact is I have repeatedly suggested 
drastic cuts in departments of government, but such sudden 
and drastic so-called economy at the expense of the tenant 
farmers of the country cannot in my judgment be justified in 
view of oft-repeated promises. I do not hesitate to say that 
in my judgment such a move is not only short-sighted but 
absolutely false economy. [Applause.] 

May I again call your attention to the fact that within the 
next few weeks or perhaps days we are going to be called 
upon to spend hundreds of millions of dollars in an effort to 
put men to work and provide homes for the underprivileged 
in the great cities? A large share of that money at least 
will be spent in the great cities of the country. Members of 
Congress from the agricultural districts have gone along 
with that program to aid the city dwellers and I dare say will 
continue to do so in any reasonable way, in order to demon- 
strate that we believe in doing unto others as we would be 
done by. It is my judgment that a vast majority of those 
representing agricultural districts will in the main support 
the President’s suggestion in his message to this House today 
of pouring millions of Federal funds into the arteries of 
business in order to bring about business recovery. But 
let me say that in all fairness, the least Congress can do is 
keep faith with the 3% millions of tenant farmers through- 
out the land who are looking to Congress to appropriate 
the amount promised last year in order to help homeless 
farmers help themselves. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Has the gentleman given any thought to 
that part of the President’s message today in which he recom- 
mended for the Farm Security Administration an appropria- 
tion of $175,000,000 for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes; and the very sugges- 
tion of the President of the United States that $1'75,000,000 
be appropriated by this Congress in order to rehabilitate the 
needy farmers of America is mighty strong evidence of wide- 
spread need and actual suffering among that group for which 
I am today pleading. But I would remind the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina that not one dollar of that 
$175,000,000, if appropriated, is proposed to be loaned for 
the purchase of farm lands for homeless or landless people. 
That entire amount, if I understood the President’s message 
correctly, is proposed to be loaned to farmers who are in 
great need and actual distress, and who are unable to obtain 
credit and assistance elsewhere. It is a regrettable and dis- 
tressing fact that millions of our farmers, not only tenants, 
but many of our landowners, today find themselves upon the 
brink of bankruptcy, their children in rags, and in some 
instances actually hungry. Much has been said about the 
unemployment, distress, and actual need of the workers in 
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the great cities, and they have my sympathy, but as bad as 
it may be in some instances, I am doubtful if it offers a pic- 
ture more pathetic than many of the cotton oe of 
Oklahoma. [{Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taner to the amendment offered by 
Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: Strike out “$25,000,000” and insert 
“$10,000,000.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph and this 
amendment propose to appropriate funds to the extrava- 
gantly operated Farm Security Administration for the pur- 
pose of setting up tenant farmers in business and letting 
them have an opportunity to buy farms. I know in my part 
of the country, and I am sure this is true in almost every 
other part of the country, any worthy tenant farmer can be 
financed by farm owners to buy any farm he has any legiti- 
mate right to buy. The result of this whole operation is to 
take out of the Treasury of the United States a large block 
of money which ought not to be taken out because we cannot 
afford it, and to put this money into a use to which it is not 
necessary to put it for any economic purpose in this country. 
Unless we get to the point sometime where we are willing to 
consider the economic necessity, the ability of our people to 
pay, and the fairness of the proposition, we will never get 
out of this depression, Perhaps as near as some of them 
get to the mark is the questions relating to the President’s 
message on this proposition. Everyone who knows what is 
done with the money to which the President refers knows it 
goes for direct relief to farmers and not for anything of this 
character whatever. 

I do hope the House will adopt the amendment I have 
offered to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma and keep the amount of this appropriation down 
to what it is for the current year, which is more than it 
really ought to be. We ought not to go along with this 
extravagant way of doing business. We ought to wipe out 
any attempt whatever to spend all this money. I am offer- 
ing this amendment only because I believe it is more than 
fair to cut the amount to $10,000,000, which is the appropri- 
ation for this current year. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. For a question. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Does the gentleman believe 
there are private facilities for lending to any tenant farmer 
in any part of the country? 

Mr. TABER. There are people who own farms, who are 
prepared to sell on time very liberally to any tenant farmer 
anywhere in the United States who has shown by his career 
that he is able to become a farm owner. This condition 
exists everywhere in the United States. 

Outside of the original financing, the financing will be 
done by the landowners, who will be tickled to death to sell 
their farms to any tenant who has shown by his ability in 
operating a farm that he can do it successfully, and I hope 
the committee will adopt this amendment. There can be 
no excuse for not cutting down on this operation. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, nobody has any greater in- 
terest in the attempted solution of the tenant problem than 
I have, but I hope both of these amendments will be voted 
down. 

So far as the question of extravagance is concerned, we 
are dealing with a problem involving approximately half 
of the farmers of the United States, and to say that an 
appropriation which would amount to only $5,000 for each 
farm county in the United States, in an attempt to approach 
a solution of this problem, is extravagance, is ridiculous. 

The amount of the appropriation which is recommended 
by the Budget is $10,000,000 under an authorization which 
we provided only last July by an overwhelming vote of both 
Houses of the Congress, and so far as I ar concerned I 
would like to see the appropriation approach the full amount 
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of the authorization of $25,000,000 instead of only the $15,- 
000,000 which has been approved by the Budget, but at the 
same time I realize that the Farm Security Administration has 
not spent the appropriation of $10,000,000 provided for this 
fiscal year, and the work which is to be carried on under 
this appropriation is progréssing very slowly in my section 
of the country, and I think this is true elsewhere. 

I have an amendment here, which has the approval of 
the chairman of the subcommittee, which proposes to reap- 
propriate whatever unexpended balance there may be of 
this $10,000,000 for use during the next fiscal year. In 
other words, if they do not expend it this year, then it will 
be made available by this amendment for expenditure next 
year. As I have said, I would like to see the full amount of 
the authorization used, if it could be used intelligently, but 
in view of the way in which they have neglected to press 
this program during the present fiscal year, I do not see 
any chance for them to use more than the amount esti- 
mated by the Budget and the unexpended balance. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOPE. Can the gentleman tell us how much has 
been spent this year of the $10,000,000? 

Mr. TARVER. No; it has been impossible to find out, 
except the authorities of the Farm Security Administration 
have stated they think they will spend practically all of it 
by the ist of July; but so far as I have observed their work 
in my section of the country they have only made loans to 
a very small number of tenants, and if their work over the 
country has been as slow in its progress, then they cer- 

` tainly cannot haye expended up to this time a very large 
proportion of the $10,000,000, and it seems to me it is too late 
now for them to put such tenants in the possession of farms 
in time for farming operations during the present year. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Is it not true that the ex- 
penditures have been made slowly because, as they claim, the 
funds were not sufficiently large to do otherwise? For in- 
stance, in Texas only 22 counties in which this money could 
be spent were allocated funds. They could have gone into 
a number of other counties and increased the amount of 
their expenditures, and I think that now that we have set 
up the organization they can expedite and accelerate the 
expenditure of these funds, and I am sure the tenant farmers 
in my district and in other districts in Texas, where there 
are a great many tenant farmers, and where the problem is 
a great one, need this money now; and if we are going to 
spend $5,000,000,000, would it not be wise to accelerate the 
spending of this money so the tenant farmer may get homes? 
I receive letters daily from tenants in my district who desire 
to avail themselves of these loans. 

Mr. TARVER. I will say in answer to my colleague, if 
they have not spent $10,000,000, this is not due to the fact 
there is not enough of it; this Would not prevent them from 
spending what there is of it; and the excuse the gentleman 
states they are making would not be a valid one, although 
they have not offered such an excuse in their testimony 
before our subcommittee. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. I gather from reading the hear- 
ings that Mr. Alexander, of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, requested of the Budget the full amount of $25,000,000? 

Mr, TARVER. I think that is true. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. This would indicate to me that 
the Farm Security Administration feel they could profitably 
utilize the full $25,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I may say that I have just 
this moment talked with a gentleman in the Farm Security 
Administration, who can speak with authority, and he tells 
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me they will spend all or practically all of the $10,000,000 
by July ist, and could spend the full $25,000,000 as provided 
in my amendment for the next fiscal year very advanta- 
geously and economically. The fact is that with their ma- 
chinery now set up they could spend several times the 
amount to a good advantage. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by my colleage from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Jounson]. You need not talk to me about the facilities for 
home loans to tenant farmers throughout this Nation. I 
am not in a position to argue with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] about conditions up there, but in 
Oklahoma a tenant farmer cannot get a dollar from a lending 
agency in that section of the country. It takes a pretty 
good man to get money enough to buy a milk cow out there. 
This act as administered during the few months that it has 
been in operation has raised a feeling in our country such 
as this Nation needs. The people out there feel and have 
felt, according to what has happened, that perhaps there is 
a tendency on the part of Congress to look after those people 
that are worth while in America. I do not mean to say, of 
course, that the tenant class of people is the only class worth 
while, but I do say that they are the bed rock of civilization 
in America. They are the people that Congress has neg- 
lected heretofore. Let me give you an illustration of what 
happened in one county, and it is not in my district, under 
the operation of this act. Im Major County, a county ad- 
joining my district in Oklahoma, there were five men who 
were enabled by this act to purchase farms. These pur- 
chases have already been completed, and men that are 
worth while as prospective citizens of this Republic were 
able to-go and select reasonably good farms costing on an 
1 about $9,000, and take a new lease and a new hope 
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What is there in front of the average poor devil who 
has to move and shift from day to day and year to year 
on these rented farms? In the first place, he cannot rent 
them because the great corporations and others that have 
amassed these farms will not rent them to a poor fellow, 
They will not rent a farm comprising only 160 acres because 
he cannot farm it according to modern standards. He has 
to have a fleet of tractors and trucks before a man can rent 
farms from those large owners. On Tuesday last, the day 
before yesterday, they had a celebration at Fairview, the 
county seat of Major County, Okla., to give expression of 
their appreciation of the Farm Tenant Act as it impresced 
the people of that and surrounding counties. This celebra- 
tion was attended by thousands of people. They came to 
Fairview for the sofe purpose of letting the citizens of that 
community express their appreciation of the law that Con- 
gress passed making it possible for a tenant farmer of good 
repute and of good farming ability to acquire a home. To 
them it is the first evidence that the Congress has shown 
a disposition to really get down to business and help a 
fellow to get back on his feet, to live at home, and to become 
a home owner, with a chance of the real security that every 
American citizen is entitled to have. 

This celebration was sponsored by the chamber of com- 
merce and citizens of the city of Fairview. They viewed 
it as an epoch for in it they see in the distance, of course, 
the probable disappearance of the evil of farm tenancy. 
They can fancy the men who were given the right to pur- 
chase these farms under the Farm Tenant Act as real 
worth-while and permanent contributors to the citizenship 
of their community. They met to extend to these men and 
their families congratulations on the fact that by the gen- 
erosity of Congress they were taking their place among the 
permanent home-owning citizenship of Major County. I do 
not know of any greater service that Congress can do than 
to add numbers of worthy farm tenants to the citizenship 
of various counties of the Union from year to year. 

Just in a few years’ time, under the operation of this act, 
it will be possible to have from 50 to 100 families reestab- 
lished as home owners in each county of the United States, 
and in a few more years, they will be there by the thousands. 
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In my judgment, the Government of the United States will 
become a stronger and greater Nation and power than it 
has ever been. 

When these men are established in their homes by Gov- 
ernment assistance, it is but reenacting the procedure by 
which nearly all homesteads were acquired in the west 
central section of the United States in years gone by. In 
the earlier days the millions of acres of unsettled public 
land were thrown open to settlement for those hardy 
pioneers who wanted to establish homes for themselves, and 
the Homestead Act of that day made possible the largest 
and greatest expansion of the home-owning element in 
America that this country has experienced. This process, 
of course, is very different from the one of the earlier period. 
Necessity, occasioned by bad economic conditions of this day, 
demands something of this sort, even though it may cost 
many millions of dollars. The Government of the United 
States cannot hope to prosper and have a happy citizenship 
unless homes are provided for those citizens. The people, 
with rare exceptions, are not able financially to buy homes 
for themselves. But the people are here, and they are here 
without homes. There are about 3,000,000 tenant farmers 
in the United States, and practically all these tenant farm- 
ers have families. These families must have places to work 
and houses in which to live, and I believe this is the most 
sensible approach to home ownership among agrarian peo- 
ples that the Government can now devise. Even if it costs 
a huge sum of money, it will be abundantly justified, for 
these tenant farmers converted overnight into home owners 
will change the entire mental and moral attitude of prac- 
tically every one of the beneficiaries toward the Government 
in which he lives and to which he will naturally be ex- 
pected to render the best service that he is capable of 
rendering. It is an incentive to him to rear a family, and 
this restores in him the hope and the belief that he can 
maintain that home and educate his children without the 
constant fear before him of being driven from that home in 
order to seek some kind of income in some other kind of em- 
ployment. It will create in the mind of the beneficiary a 
sentiment, as was expressed on one occasion by the late 
Robert G. Ingersol, of a feeling of partnership between him 
and his Government; and as long as that feeling exists, the 
Government of the United States need not fear that such 
person will ever fail in his loyalty and devotion to his 
country. 

In these times of fascism, nazi-ism, and communism, a 
contented citizenship is the best guaranty that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States could possibly have. The 
presence of such rehabilitated good American home owners 
scattered throughout the Nation will act as a wet blanket 
against the spread of the dangerous doctrines that are now 
involving Europe in rioting and bloodshed. These men who 
are getting their farm homes may be likened to an eagle 
that has been released from its cage; or to a person re- 
ligiously inclined who has had a satisfactory revival of his 
religious enthusiasm. It refreshes him in both mind and 
body and makes him more eager to take up full duties of 
citizenship. I wish it were possible in time to extend the 
benefits of this act to any well-disposed and well-meaning 
citizen of the United States, for homes are essential to the 
well-being of any Nation. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is it not a fact that most of the 
$10,000,000 is or will have been spent in the deep South, 
probably justly so, and that unless we increase the appro- 
priation to $25,000,000, according to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JoHnson], very little money 
will trickle to the West, the far West, and the North. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. That may result. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cxla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it necessary 
to discuss this amendment very much further. Everyone 
knows that the contention of the gentleman from New York 


[Mr. Taber] that farm tenants can buy farms almost any- 
where from landlords who are anxious to sell is a condition 
that, generally, does not prevail. There is such a thing as 
good faith. The Farm Tenancy Act of 1937 promised the 
tenant farmer of this Nation a small sop. In the enactment 
of that they were promised that in the fiscal year 1939 
$25,000,000 would be appropriated and that $50,000,000 a 
year thereafter would be appropriated. I think it is a 
question of honor of carrying out the solemn promise that 
we made. The law was passed by unanimous vote of the 
House in the last session, If the $25,000,000 is granted, I 
am sure that it will only allow slightly more than one loan 
to a county, in my State, according to the allotment to 
Missouri under the first $10,000,000 appropriation, which 
gave Missouri 53 loans. In my district there are more than 
11,000 tenant farmers. I do not think we ought to raise 
hope in the heart of the tenant farmer and then fail to 
appropriate a sufficient amount to at least start the law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I notice in the President’s message 
today that one of his recommendations was for the Farm 
Security Administration, $175,000,000 for the next fiscal 
year. Does the gentleman not think it will be reasonable to 
put $10,000,000 additional on this appropriation? 

Mr. WOOD. That is very true. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. In answer to the gentleman from New York, 
I call his attention to the fact that when farms are sold at 
private sale the time of payment is ordinarily so short and 
usually interest rates are so high that very few purchasers 
can have any hope of making sufficient above a living to pay 
for the farm. For this reason, notwithstanding the sales 
that have been going on, tenancy has been increasing. 

Mr, WOOD. Yes; and, Mr. Chairman, low rates of in- 
terest and 40 years in which to amortize the loan makes it 
possible for the tenant farmer to acquire a farm, and he is 
given an opportunity to make a payment upon the farm 
every year. The average tenant farmer has not the money 
with which to make even the down payment required when 
he buys a farm from a private owner. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WCOD. I yield. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. The gentleman realizes, I 
think, that there are some 2,860,000 tenant farmers. Were 
we to lend sufficient money to buy farms for all, it would 
require some $14,000,000,000. Whether or not the appro- 
priation carried this year is $10,000,000, $15,000,000, or 
$25,000,000 is going to make no difference, because it is but 
a drop in the bucket as far as the farm-tenant situation 
is concerned. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, it makes just the difference 
of two and one-half times more tenants established as farm 
owners in 1939 than in 1938; and the money is lent upon 
the best security in the world, the land. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KITCHENS. If we slowly reduce tenancy in this 
country, will it not increase the advantages that the re- 
maining tenants may have? 

Mr. WOOD. It certainly will; yes. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

“Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Does not the gentleman think that 
perhaps the greatest contribution of this program is to 
return the man to a normal condition where he will appre- 
ciate rather than despise the Government under which he 
lives? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; and give him an opportunity to realize 
his aspiration of owning a home of his own. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the greatest 
menace to this Nation today is the concentration of our popu- 
lation in the great centers. It is an almost hopeless situa- 
tion back on the farm and unless you offer some inducement 
to the man whereby he can realize some of the dreams you 
have, a home of his own, there is going to be a further con- 
centration in your cities, and that is now where your relief 
problem is, that is where your crime problem is, and that is 
where your disease problem is. 

I want to read just one statement from the hearings. The 
program this year provided $10,000,000. Listen to this state- 
ment taken from the hearings: 

The program for the current fiscal year will assistance 
to not more than 2,000 farmers. The number of farm tenants is 
increasing at the rate of approximately 40,000 per annum. 

As has been stated by the gentleman from Kansas, there 
are now nearly 3,000,000 tenant farmers in this Nation. They 
are increasing, if you please, at the rate of 40,000 a year. If 
this continues the day is not far distant when you will have 
only a limited number of farmers on the farm. The re- 
mainder of your population will be concentrated in the great 
industrial centers. 

I appeal to you as you give billions to those without work 
in the cities, as you spend $500,000,000 for slum clearance in 
the cities, that you at least give us this additional $10,000,000 
that we may provide that poor fellow back on the farm a 
home of his own and some inducement to keep him there and 
make him a worth-while American citizen. [Applause.] 

We are asking no gift. This $25,000,000 is to be used for 
loans to deserving tenants and sharecroppers, so they may 
secure a home of their own, so they may enjoy the blessings 
of their own fireside, so they may have something to hope 
for, something to take pride in, something to love, something 
to protect, something to work and fight for. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I just want to call atten- 
tion to a comment that has already been made. A year 
ago this House went up a hill, down the hill, and back up 
again trying to determine what they were going to do for 
the tenant farmers of this Nation. We worked it out after 
a long argument and fair compromise; at least, we worked 
out a compromise which was the best we could get, but it 
was an effort to give some kind of relief to the farm tenants 
of this Nation. We got a commitment here and we entered 
into a contract here that we would provide $10,000,000 in 
1938, $25,000,000 in 1939, and $50,000,000 the next year to 
be loaned to tenant farmers to purchase homes of their 
own. I call your attention to the fact that we have a lot 
of programs to provide work for people in order to take 
care of their immediate necessities. We have other pro- 
grams to provide homes for people, but none of those pro- 
grams provides them any way of making a living. The 
relief programs provide ways of making a living but do not 
provide homes. 

These housing programs, and they are all good, provide 
only homes, but no way to pay for them. This farm tenancy 
program is the only program that has been brought before 
the Congress which provides at one and the same time a 
means for our citizens to become home owners, either rural 
or urban, and provides with it the means of making the pay- 
ments for those homes. 

Mr. Chairman, this provides not simply the putting of a 
roof over a man’s head. It provides with it the workshop 
in which the man makes his livelihood to pay for that roof. 
Your city slum clearance programs provide only for the 
roof. They do not give a man any tools with which to make 
a living. Other programs only give him the tools, but give 
him no place to reside. 

These farms provide both a job and a dwelling place for 
the farmer and his family. The strictly urban housing 
projects—which have a proper place and are good in their 
place—provide only a dwelling place for the beneficiary and 
his family. The family livelihood must be earned elsewhere 
and the payments on the property must come from some 
other source. On the other hand these loans to tenant 
farmers provide not only dwelling places as the urban pro- 
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grams do but this program provides the opportunity for 
work that will make unnecessary some of our other work 
relief programs—and it does all of this at a unit cost of less 
than the unit cost of the urban slum clearance programs. 
This program renders a wider service and at lower cost 
than any other Government undertaking. 

We have here a combination of the two most desirable 
features of a broad long-time relief program. Why should 
we scrap and relegate to the graveyard the one and only 
program that has in it the opportunity to give both a 
permanent home and the means to pay for it? 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Members of the House this 
afternoon will not scrap or impair a program that has in it 
these desirable features. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I can 
add anything to the present discussion. A year ago we of 
the Agricultural Committee worked many long weeks over a 
farm-tenant bill which provided a hundred million dollars 
a year during a period of 10 years. I voted against that 
proposed legislation because it looked too much like reset- 
tlement. But when this program came up I voted in the 
Agricultural Committee for it, because I believe it is a proper 
program, although it approaches the problem at too slow a 
rate. 

The condition described by the gentleman from New York 
does not apply to the great western country. There is little 
chance for a tenant farmer out there to buy a farm. This 
bill will permit him to buy a small farm costing perhaps 
$3,000, which does not purchase much of a farm. He can 
get the money at 3 percent. This is not permanently appro- 
priated out of the Treasury. It is simply a loan, as the 
gentleman from Missouri said, on the very best security on 
earth—the soil. If this is not good, there is nothing good. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not throwing money away here as 
we may have done on battleships. We are not throwing it 
away as we have many millions of dollars since I have been 
a Member of the House. We are giving the man a chance 
to acquire a home, and we need that stabilizing influence. 

I am opposed to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York applying to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. I am going to vote for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Jounson]. I think it should be agreed to. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. I yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Is it not true that in some 
of even the less-progressive countries of Europe they have 
done more for their peasant farmers than we have done in 
the United States for the tenant farmers? 

Mr. PIERCE. That is true. They lend at a lower rate of 
interest and have a longer time in which to amortize the 
total cost than is contemplated in this act. There can be no 
loss, because the county committee will supervise the loans 
and see that there is real value in the land that the tenant 
buys. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, out of the time 
allotted me I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
CARTWRIGHT] such time as he may require. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the Committee, the late beloved William Jennings Bryan 
whose memory we honor, respect, and revere once said: 

A man who goes forth in the morning and toils all day, who be- 
gins in the spring and toils all summer, and who by the applica- 
tion of brain and muscle and the natural resources of our country 
creates wealth, is as much to be considered as the few financial 
magnates who in some back room corner the wealth of the world 


or those who go upon the board of trade and bet upon the price of 
grain. 


[Applause.] 
That important statement of one of the world’s greatest 
patriots has been read and quoted around the world. It 


seems apropos just now in connection with the pending 
amendment to give aid and assistance to the millions of tenant 
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farmers who cannot be here on this floor and plead in their 
own defense. 

Mr. Chairman, I am appearing here this afternoon on þe- 
half of that class of people who constitute more than 75 per- 
cent of the farmers in the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent. I am glad to raise my voice on behalf of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHN- 
son] in order that we may keep faith with the distressed 
farmers who are the backbone of our country. [Applause.] 

They have been hard hit because of low prices, boll weevil, 
drought, and so forth. I resent insinuations made on the 
floor of this House that the tenant farmers of Oklahoma and 
other States are not industrious. 

Today we have many such insinuations from those who 
come from the great cities when the tenant farmers are 
pleading for just recognition at the hands of this Congress. 

The reactionary groups from New York City and other 
great cities of the East today have became very economy- 
minded in opposing the amendment offered by my colleague 
LMr. Jounson] in an effort to keep faith with the tenant 
farmers of this country. 

It is a very significant fact that when any bill to put money 
into the cities is offered we hear no such cry coming from 
these spellbinders from the great cities. 

When I hear city Congressmen talking about the problems 
of agriculture, they remind me of the two sailors who got into 
a discussion over the kind of animal a heifer was. One sailor 
claimed that the heifer belonged to the hog family, the other 
that it was a variety of sheep. Finally they called in Boat- 
swain Bill. Bill, wot’s a heifer; is it a hog or is it a sheep?” 
Boatswain Bill bit off a large chew, reflectively. Then he 
said, “To tell you the truth, mates, I don’t know much about 
poultry.” 

Of course, $25,000,000 to aid our deserving farm tenants to 
own their own homes as provided by the pending amendment 
is but a drop in the bucket, but it is a small step in the right 
direction. If we turn down our farm tenants now, then next 
year the committee would naturally refuse to appropriate the 
$50,000,000 which has been authorized and promised. We 
must keep the faith. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. UMSTEAD]. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I am as much interested 
in legislation having for its purpose the assistance of ten- 
ants in the United States as any Member of this House. 
I believe the program which was authorized by the Farm 
Tenant Act is capable of producing much good. I suppose 
that every man in this House knows that it was approached 
from the standpoint of trying to find some reasonable pro- 
gram which could be put into effect and form the basis 
for an approach to the solution of the farm-tenant problem. 
I take it that no man here today believes that even the 
maximum amount of money ultimately contemplated by 
the act will be enough to handle the farm-tenant problem 
in this country. 

In the testimony given before the committee, and I ask 
you to read it, you will find that the Department of Agri- 
culture, through the bureau handling and administering 
this act, stated that it had not been able to make as much 
progress as it would have liked to have made for the reason 
that the utmost of care is necessary in setting up the 
operating machinery for the Farm Tenant Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I am as anxious to see the act succeed as 
any man in the Congress. I am unwilling to admit that 
farm tenancy in the United States is a problem which can- 
not be solved. But I also know, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
not to be solved by words spoken on this floor, that it 
cannot be solved overnight, and that it is a long-range pro- 
gram which requires careful planning, wise administration, 
and a solid approach. This committee has allowed every 
dollar the administration’s Budget recommended to the 
Congress, which was $15,000,000. Everyone connected with 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture is tremendously interested in the tenancy pro- 
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gram. Not a man on the subcommittee would throw one 
obstacle in the way of the success of that program. How- 
ever, your committee, after hearing everything Dr. Alexan- 
der had to say, and after considering all the testimony 
submitted to us, even with the depth of our interest and 
sympathy for this situation, felt then, as we do today, that 
the amount carried in this bill, together with unexpended 
balances, is as much money as the Farm Security Admin- 
istration can wisely use during the next fiscal year in laying 
a solid base for a successful farm-tenancy program. The 
gentlemen who have spoken in behalf of this matter ought 
not to overlook the fact that too much hurry, too much 
money, and too mush waste may kill the very program we 
are all so anxious to have succeed. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
JOHNSON. ] 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jonnson) there were—ayes 55, noes 26. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarver: On page 95, line 24, at the end 
of the paragraph, strike out the period and insert a comma and the 
following, “together with the unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tion made under said act for the fiscal year 1938.” 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, this is the amendment, ac- 
cepted by the chairman of the subcommittee, to which I 
made reference a while ago. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments there- 
to has been closed by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Some of us want to know what this amendment is. I hope 
the Committee does not want to prevent the gentleman at 
least stating what the amendment is. 

Mr. TARVER. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the gentleman makes a point of 
order he does not want us to know what this is. The Com- 
mittee at least ought to know what this is all about. 

Mr. TARVER. I have no objection to the amendment 
being again reported for the benefit of the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; but a mere statement that some- 
one accepts the amendment is not sufficient. 

Mr. TARVER. I addressed the Committee a while ago on 
that amendment. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from New York may be given 5 
minutes so he can at least inquire what this is about. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the Budget estimated 
$15,000,000 for this activity, $5,000,000 above the current 
appropriation. You have already agreed to an amendment 
raising the amount to $25,000,000, and this, with the unex- 
pended balance, will probably raise the amount available 
to $30,000,000, which is just about double the Budget esti- 
mate. This is a terrible activity, extravagant and reckless. 
It does not accomplish good. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. The tenants have been selected. The only 
thing remaining now is to perfect the titles. Can the 
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gentleman object to this appropriation’s remaining available 
until the titles can be perfected and the funds delivered? 

Mr. TABER. It makes available, in all, double the amount 
of the Budget estimate. I believe this activity ought not to 
have any more money than the Budget allowed, under any 
circumstances. I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I sought to explain this 
amendment a while ago, but apparently some gentlemen 
were not present. This amendment involves only a com- 
paratively small sum of money, in the opinion of the authori- 
ties of the Farm Security Administration, who believe they 
will be able to expend the appropriation for the present fiscal 
year practically in its entirety before July 1. I do not know 
whether they can do it or not, but if there should be any 
amount, small or large, which they are not able to expend 
in the present fiscal year, as Congress intended they should, 
it certainly seems to me there should be no objection to their 
carrying out the making of loans to worthy tenants who 
have filed applications during this fiscal year and having 
that money available for such purpose after July 1. This is 
all the amendment does. As I have stated, it has the ap- 
proval of the chairman of the subcommittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Taper) there were—ayes 58, noes 15. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, Farm Tenant Act, $19,500,000. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word just for the purpose of asking the chairman of 
the subcommittee why the Budget approval of $10,000,000 
was reduced to $2,500,000, especially in view of the fact the 
House Committee on Agriculture authorized the appropria- 
tion of $20,000,000 for the land-utilization section. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, we have been 
acquiring land in the last 4 years at an astonishing rate, 
until the United States Government today owns one-fifth 
of all the land in the United States. It seemed to us in 
view of that fact, the rapid acquisition of land in recent 
years, and the necessity for assimilating what we have already 
acquired, together with the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment now owns this enormous amount of land, that the small 
amount should be sufficient. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did not that situation exist when the House 
passed the act carrying the authorization of $20,000,000? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Oh, no; we have acquired mil- 
lions of acres in the last few years. During the period July 
1, 1933, to December 31, 1937, the Government has acquired 
or contracted to acquire 24,772,364 acres of land, at an 
aggregate cost of $202,592,000. 

Mr. COOLEY. Since that act was passed? 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. And we have been acquiring a 
great deal of it, under authorizations previously made, since 
the act was passed. 

Mr, COOLEY. Do I understand the gentleman to take the 
position that because it appeared to his committee that we 
had gone too far in the acquisition of land that his com- 
mittee is seeking to curtail the activity by reducing the ap- 
propriation, with the approval of the Budget? 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. No; the project does not end 
when we acquire the land. The project is merely begun. 
Then it takes time, it takes administration, it takes money, 
and it takes organization to bring this land into coordination 
for the purpose for which it was intended. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did not the House have all that informa- 
tion before it at the time it passed the bill and did not the 
Director of the Budget have such information at the time 
he approved $10,000,000 for land-utilization purposes? 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The same House authorized 
the establishment of the Committee on Appropriations to 
pass on the advisability of appropriating money for purposes 
authorized by the House and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is exercising this function. If the gentleman thinks the 
Committee on Appropriations ought not to handle these mat- 
ters, he should introduce an amendment to the rules, taking 
it away from the committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not trying to upset the rules of the 
House, but I was wondering whether the gentleman could 
give the House the benefit of any good reason, other than 
that which he has just given, why the amount should be cut 
from $20,000,000 down to two and a half million dollars? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. From $10,000,000 to two and a 
half million dollars. 

Mr. COOLEY. Can the gentleman tell us how much is the 
unexpended balance in the land-utilization section at the 
present time? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We have not those exact fig- 
ures, because the amount fluctuates every day, but the inten- 
tion is to commit the money before the end of the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman understands it is the inten- 
tion of the Department to obligate all of the unexpended 
balance which is now on hand? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is the understanding of 
the committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. And even if it remains unobligated on 
June 30 it will be available after that time? 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. That is provided in the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentleman think this is a 
rather drastic cut, from $10,000,000 to two and a half million 
dollars? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I do not, because the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, trying to keep pace with such land as we 
already have and such additional duties as have already 
been delegated to it, is hard pressed with its limited facilities 
te keep up with the mushroom growth. If we add more land 
before we have assimilated the land we have already ac- 
quired, I do not believe it would be considered good business. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman think the $2,500,000 
will enable the Department properly to administer the lands 
they now own? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That was the judgment of the 
committee after considering all the evidence submitted. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to observe 
in this connection that we are still proving up on 1,600,000 
acres of this 9,000,000 acres of land and if they had all this 
money they still could not do more than complete options on 
it and then go ahead with their title searching. So it does 
not make any difference, from a practical standpoint, whether 
they have more or less. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It would hardly change the 
program of the Department if the amount were increased 
any amount. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WATER FACILITIES, ARID AND SEMIARID AREAS 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to promote conseryation in 
the arid and semiarid areas of the United States by aiding in the 
development of facilities for water storage and utilization, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 28, 1937 (16 U. S. C. 590r—590x), 
including the employment of persons and means in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere; printing and binding; purchase of law- 
books and books of reference; the purchase, exchange, operation, 
and maintenance of passenger-carrying vehicles; and rent in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, $500,000. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dempsey: On page 97, line 8, strike 
out the period, insert a comma and the following: “Provided, 
That this appropriation shall not be available for expenditure for 
any project designed in whole or in part to benefit land by the 
irrigation thereof if the total estimated cost of construction, in- 
cluding labor, materials, supplies, land and rights in land, and 
rights to the use of water, shall exceed $15,000, and all facilities 
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and appurtenances thereto which depend for their utility in whole 
or in part upon each other or upon any of the same facilities 
shall be deemed to be parts of the same project.” 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the reason for offering this 
amendment is that last year a bill was passed by unanimous 
consent with the understanding the Secretary of Agriculture 
would build some small dams or some small ponds for farmers. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] was rather re- 
luctant to permit the bill to pass by unanimous consent until 
such time as he had assurance about what was to result. 
Now, what do we find in this bill? We discover an item of 
$500,000 to be given to the Secretary of Agriculture to build 
one dam, if he pleases, two dams, if he so chooses, or any other 
number of dams he may decide to approve. 

If the purpose it to build small dams and small ponds, then 
33 are not too many throughout the United States, but 1 or 
2 are too few. We have made representations to the farm- 
ers in the different States that they are going to get water- 
conservation aid by having ponds and these small dams con- 
structed for them. Now there appears to be opposition to 
saying what amount we should place as a maximum which 
could be expended for any one project, and I submit that, if 
we cannot build 33 of these projects, we have made misrepre- 
sentations to the farmers by promising any such program as 
we included in the bill that went through this House last year. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the gentleman have any informa- 
tion as to where the former appropriation was spent and what 
for? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There was no former appropriation 
made, but in many of the agricultural counties throughout 
the United States, promises have been made as to what the 
farmers could expect. Now it is proposed to give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture a blank check for $500,000 and say to 
him that he may build one dam if he desires in some part 
of the United States. I say that is wrong. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Is it not true that all over 
the West and South there are numerous points where such 
dams ought to be built and could be built, not coming within 
the realm of the Reclamation Service? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There are probably a hundred in my 
own State, but what can you expect if you fail to put some 
limit on the individual projects? Five hundred thousand 
dollars is a lot of money for one project of the character 
contemplated. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. The gentleman does not re- 
gard this as legislation on an appropriation bill, but as 
merely a limitation on an appropriation. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. That is exactly what it is. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Is it the gentleman’s apprehen- 
sion that we are setting up now a reclamation department 
in the Agricultural Department, which would be a duplica- 
tion of the Reclamation Bureau in the Interior Department? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is exactly what the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] pointed out last year, and it is exactly 
what has happened. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is there any reason to believe that any 
of this money may be spent in western Kansas, where it is 
needed? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Not with this $500,000 limit, the way it 
is proposed; but at $15,000 a project in western Kansas could 
expect some benefits. The gentleman undoubtedly knows 
that to build a little dam in a creek, or to create a pond, 
$15,000 is ample. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That would cover almost any project 
that we have. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And any project that would be needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from New 
Mexico has expired. Does the gentleman from Missouri in- 
sist upon his point of order? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I withdraw the point of order. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I think there has not been anything pre- 
sented to the House during my service that I am as much 
interested in as I am in this appropriation, and I very much 
hope that the House will not adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Dempsey], for 
whom I have a very high regard. In all the period of the 
past in the district which I represent, and which up until 2 
years ago was larger than the State of Ohio and which since 
the division is as large as the average State, containing 
30,000 square miles, there has never been a reclamation 
project or a dam of any kind constructed. I do not say that 
in criticism of the Reclamation Bureau, but it simply 
happens that they did not fit into that area, and that they 
have never done anything, and this is the only time in the 
area represented in the Great Plains part of the United 
States that it has become possible for some small dams and 
ponds to be constructed—not with the thought that they will 
go beyond a reasonable amount, or go into the reclamation 
or irrigation feature. That will never be done, that is not 
contemplated, but if you place this limitation on this amount 
you make it practically impossible to operate it. The gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hope] is very much interested in this, 
and went before the committee and urged this provision be 
made. The proper use that will probably be made of this 
during the coming fiscal year will be to take care of the little 
extra expense in the various projects. A number have been 
constructed this past year under W. P. A., under which, in 
the country areas, the labor costs became too great, or the 
labor was not available to do the job right. This will furnish 
a fund for that purpose and some of it will probably be used 
for individual pumping plants. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I do not care to yield at this time. I think 
that many more than 33 dams will be built through the 
means and utilization of this fund and through W. P. A. 
funds. I believe it is the finest thing that can be given 
all of the 10 great States in the Great Plains area, many 
of which have supported these irrigation and reclamation 
projects in the other States all through the years, and I 
believe much more can be done with this program in those 
States than in any other way. This is in the area where the 
great dust storms have come and caused great damage. 
There is sufficient rainfall in that area to make crops and 
to save that country, the average rainfall being sufficient in 
most years if properly utilized. This covers not only lakes, 
dams, and ponds, but pumping plants and water utilization 
generally. It seems to me that it is just as senseless to 
put a small limitation on this amount as it would be were 
I to offer an amendment on a bill making appropriations 
for an irrigation or a reclamation project, a rivers and har- 
bors bill, or a flood-control bill, limiting the cost of any one 
project to $500,000 or $1,000,000. You cannot put these 
things in a strait jacket. They are tackling a great problem 
out in this Great Plains area. It is hoped that through 
the use of this fund great things may be accomplished in 
saving that country. : 

I understand that this amendment rises through the 
fear that some other Department may be interfered with. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Insofar as I am concerned I am not 
interested in what any other Department does about it; 
and I may say further to the gentleman that when we ask 
for a reclamation project the farmers pay for the project. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. I will withdraw any reference so far as the 
gentleman is concerned, but I will state that some of the 
territory of New Mexico is just as much interested in that 
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as are the people in the districts represented by the gentle- 
man from Kansas and myself. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We are vitally interested in New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the gentleman will not make it im- 
possible to operate as we are hoping this will be operated, be- 
cause I think this amendment would make operation im- 
practical. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am trying to make it possible to spread 
this money. 

Mr. JONES. I assure the gentleman that this money will 
not be used on just one project, on two projects, or three 
projects. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. If that is the intention, it does no harm 
to have it so stated in the bill. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I remember very well the last session when a 
similar proposition was before us the gentleman standing on 
the floor and saying that the intention was to make this 
available for the building of small ponds, dams, reservoirs, 
and so forth for the purpose of raising the water level. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; and they have been doing a great many 
things and a great deal of good, but they have run into this 
difficulty, and that is what this fund will be used for mainly; 
that is, this year. In those thinly settled western areas a 
great many of the farmers could not qualify for relief, and a 
great many others did not want to; they were too proud— 
and I am proud of their Americanism when they did not 
want to go on relief; but they could not get labor costs down 
to the point where they could build them in a great many 
instances the way they wanted to build them, and this fund 
can probably be used in helping to build many more than 33 
dams. I think it is of tremendous importance, It is a 
wonderful purpose and one in which I am personally more 
interested than I have been in anything I have presented in 
a long time. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. I have been enjoying the statement 
of the able chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. I 
would call his attention to the language in this bill that it is 
to “promote conservation in the arid and semiarid areas of 
the United States.” I wonder if the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture now standing before me 
would not use some of his suavity to get the semiarid line 
extended about 50 miles east of where it is supposed to be 
now? 

Mr. JONES. I may state to the gentleman that Nature 
takes care of that proposition, and I have not the power to 
control it. 

Mr.MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Of the number of small dams that have been 
built, are they earthen dams, rock dams, or what is the 
nature of their construction? 

Mr. JONES. Some of them are earthen dams; others are 
earthen dams reinforced with local stone and concrete. 
None of them have been expensive dams. 

[Here the gavel fell. !] 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know of anything I would rather 
do than cooperate with the Great Plains States in building 
the dams, reservoirs, ponds, and other water-conservation 
works that are so necessary in the arid and semiarid sec- 
tions of the United States. Coming from the arid part of 
the United States I think I appreciate thoroughly how neces- 
sary these dams and the conservation of water are; but the 
thing of which I am fearful, the thing the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. Dempsey] fears, the thing that every Mem- 
ber from Colorado, Idaho, Montana, and Nevada and all 
other irrigation States is fearful of—and we have good right 
to be fearful—is that certain agencies of the United States 
Government in the last year have sponsored and are- now 
sponsoring legislation which would interfere with the sov- 
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ereign right of my State and the other irrigation States to 
control the appropriation and use of water for irrigation 
in those States. When the Reclamation Act was passed, 
special attention was given to that feature, and the sovereign 
right of those irrigation States was set out, specifically 
guaranteeing to them in perpetuity the right to control the 
appropriation and use of water. In the irrigation States, 
of which my State was the pioneer, water is our life; on it 
our very existence depends. For this reason, those noble 
pioneers who reclaimed the great West fought for the estab- 
lishment of State sovereignty over the control, ownership, 
appropriation, and use of water. For the same reason, down 
through the years those pioneers and their posterity have 
jealously guarded and protected those sovereign State rights. 
Each of the irrigation States by constitutional provision, 
supplemented by statutory law, has solemnly proclaimed 
these sovereign rights. In all litigation coming before the 
Federal courts, including the Supreme Court, those States 
have been upheld in their position and contention without 
exception. And in all Federal legislation on the subject of 
water the sovereign rights of the irrigation States in respect 
to the appropriation, control, and use of water have been 
protected, preserved, and perpetuated. Some may think 
that I am over zealous today; if so, then it is because you 
do not understand the utter dependence of people in the 
irrigation States on our meager supply of water. If I ever 
falter as a Representative in protecting and preserving those 
rights, then I am derelict in my duty and not worthy to 
claim to be a son of those great old pioneers and empire 
builders. 

There is language in the act which this appropriation is 
authorized by which it provides for— 

Agreements or covenants in regard to the maintenance and per- 
manent use of such waters, facilities, or lands benefited by such 
facilities. 

This language appears innocent enough, but its implication 
may be far-reaching. 

In other words, we find the United States Government 
again stepping in and asking that it be given the power to 
enter into contracts and agreements with reference to the 
use of water. That is the thing about which I am appre- 
hensive. The thing that every man representing an irriga- 
tion State should be apprehensive about is encroachment by 
the United States Government on the sovereign right of those 
States to control the appropriation and use of the waters of 
the State which are absolutely necessary to our very existence. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman does not understand that 
under the act, a copy of which he holds in his hand, there is 
any desire on the part of the Federal Government to go into 
the States and embark upon great irrigation projects or proj- 
ects which would control the water in any way except in 
small local communities or on individual farms. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. The reason I have taken the 
floor on this matter today is not so much on account of this 
bill but on account of the persistent effort that has been 
made during the last year by certain agencies of this Goy- 
ernment to encroach upon the right of my State and other 
irrigation States in the control of water in those States. 
I want to get a statement from the gentleman from Kansas 
and also the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] that there 
is no intention whatever under the Jones Act or under this 
appropriation to in any way encroach or infringe upon the 
State rights that have been acknowledged by the Government 
since the admission of the first irrigation State into the 
Union. 

Mr. HOPE. I may say to the gentleman I am in entire 
sympathy with his position in that matter and, as far as my 
understanding of the act to which the gentleman refers is 
concerned, there is no intention of doing anything of that 
kind or of interfering with the States in the control of their 
water resources, 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. One of the reasons I took the 
fioor today was to get that statement from the gentleman, 
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Mr. JONES. I may say to the gentleman I made the 
statement at the time of the passage of the act here, and 
I am glad to repeat it, that there is no such thought. This 
is simply to handle local water and it will not go into irriga- 
tion matters. It will not go into the big reclamation projects 
in any sense. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. On the assurances just given by 
my distinguished colleagues, Mr. Horz, of Kansas, and Mr. 
Jones, of Texas, in both of whom I have the utmost con- 
fidence and for both of whom I have the highest respect and 
esteem, my apprehension is allayed and I am happy to co- 
operate with them in projects which will conserve the water 
resources of those sections where the supply is so limited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jones) there were—ayes 34, noes 29. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. g 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. 
Dempsey and Mr. Jones to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
there were—ayes 39, noes 32. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BELTSVILLE RESEARCH CENTER 
For general administrative purposes, including maintenance, 
ration, repairs, and other expenses, $75,000; and, in addition 
ereto, this appropriation may be augmented, by transfer of funds 
or by reimbursement, from applicable appropriations, to cover the 
cost, including handling and other related charges, of services and 
supplies, equipment and materials furnished, stores of which may 
be maintained at the Center, and the applicable appropriations may 
also be charged their proportionate share of the necessary general 
expenses of the Center not covered by this appropriation: Provided, 
That not to exceed $600 may be expended from this appropriation 
for the purchase of one passenger-carrying automobile for official 
purposes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the language appearing in lines 20, 21, and 22 of page 
97. I make the point of order that this automobile is not 
authorized and I make the point of order to the language 
pertaining to the automobile. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this is merely 
a limitation. Without this provision they could spend any 
amount for this automobile. As the language reads, they 
cannot spend more than $600. It is a limitation and there- 
fore is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair inquires from the gentle- 
man from Missouri whether there is an authorization for 
the purchase of an automobile? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Under section 78, title V of the 
Code, there is a restriction of estimate for the purchase and 
operation of passenger-carrying vehicles. 

Mr. TABER. That is not authority for the purchase of 
an automobile. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Missouri cite 
the section again to which he referred? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Paragraph 78, title V, page 41 
of the Code, reading as follows: 

In the estimates for each fiscal year there shall be submitted 
in detail estimates for such necessary appropriations as are in- 
tended to be used for the purchase, maintenance, repair, and op- 
eration of all motor-propelled or horse-drawn ger vehicles, 
specifying the sum required and the public purpose for which 
such vehicle shall be intended— 


And so forth. I may say exactly the same point of order 
was raised by the gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] last 
year and was overruled at that time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, it would seem clear 
from the language read that that statute has to do with the 
making of estimates. You can only make estimates or sub- 
mit estimates where the purchase of the thing itself is au- 
thorized. I am wondering where you find the authority for 
the purchase. The gentleman has cited the authority for 
the estimate. There is no doubt but what the Committee 
is authorized to recommend an appropriation for the carry- 
ing out of an estimate, but there must be somewhere along 
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the line an authority for the estimate in order to make it 
conform to the rules. , 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No. The Department is not 
authorized to submit it. The President is authorized to 
submit it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair reads: 

There shall not be expended out of any appropriation made by 
Congress any sum for the purchase, maintenance, repair, or oper- 
ation of any motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying 
vehicle for any public branch of the public service of the United 
States unless same is specifically authorized by law. 

Will the gentleman from Missouri cite the specific author- 
ization to which he refers? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Decisions of the Chair on 
identical appropriations have held that this is covered by 
section 71 of this act. 

I am not at this time able to refer the Committee to the 
day or to the page of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, but the de- 
cision is on all fours with the case here presented. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman cite 
the decision? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was just about to suggest 
that he would like to have the decision cited. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman is an authority on par- 
liamentary law. He may have the decision stored away 
somewhere in his memory, but may we venture the sugges- 
tion that the gentleman refer to the books where the holding 
to which he refers is recorded? 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. No digest of the decisions 
of the Chair has been made since this decision was handed 
down, but it was made when the bill was before the House 
last year, and the Parliamentarian can doubtless cite the 
decision to the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Missouri in- 
form the Chair when the decision was made? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. My recollection, Mr. Chairman, 
is that the decision was made last year at the time the Agri- 
culture appropriation bill was under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

In the absence of specific citation, the Chair sustains the 
point of order. The proviso is stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INTERCHANGE OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Not to exceed 10 percent of the foregoing amounts for the 
miscellaneous expenses of the work of any bureau, division, or 
office herein provided for shall be available interchangeably for 
expenditures on the objects included within the general expenses 
of such bureau, division, or office, but no more than 10 percent 
shall be added to any one item of appropriation except in cases 
of extraordinary emergency, and then only upon the written order 
of the Secretary of Agriculture: Provided, That a statement of 
any transfers of appropriations made hereunder shall be included 
in the annual Budget. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph that it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill and is not properly a part of an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this is not an 
appropriation. This is merely an allotment of appropria- 
tions made in the bill for the foregoing amounts. This pro- 
vision has been carried in the bill for many years, but 
additional language renders it subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Last year on a similar proposition the 
Chair sustained the point of order on the proviso. The 
Chair reads: 

The Chair is ready to rule. 

The proviso at the bottom of the paragraph is clearly legisla- 
tion, and therefore the point of order is sustained. 

Therefore, the Chair sustains the point of order on the 
ground that the proviso is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

This title may be cited as the Farm Credit Administration Ap- 
propriation Act of 1939. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help feeling that it was not the 
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who offered the amendment a while ago, to set up a limita- 
tion in just the way he did. In the Great Plains area 
W. P. A. projects have been formulated the past year, and 
it is expected that some of them will be formulated in the 
years to come, which will cost more than $15,000. The pur- 
pose of the fund this year was largely to enable some of 
those projects to be approved that cannot be approved under 
the regulation. If the amount had been $25,000 and the 
provision had been that the project itself would not be 
limited to $25,000 but the amount that would be used from 
this fund in any one project should be limited to $25,000, 
it would not have been so bad; but it seems to me the pur- 
pose of the provision for the coming year will be largely 
interfered with. I hope the conference committee—and I 
do not believe the gentleman from New Mexico would ob- 
ject—will so modify the provision as to make it read that 
$25,000 is the amount that may be used out of this fund 
on any one project, without limiting the amount of the proj- 
ect. For instance, there are a number of lakes and dams in 
those areas that involve projects approved by W. P. A., or 
which are in the course of approval, and they might cost 
much more than the amount indicated. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am interested, as is the gentleman from 
Texas, in seeing these projects constructed. It is my pur- 
pose that as many of them as possible be constructed, rather 
than just a few. I join the gentleman in hoping the com- 
mittee of conference, with all the information its members 
have, will arrive at a figure that will do the very thing we 
wish to do. However, I do not want to have one project 
costing $500,000. 

Mr. JONES. Would not the gentleman be willing to have 
a unanimous-consent agreement to modify his amendment in 
such a way that not to exceed $25,000 of this fund shall be 
used on any one project? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not propose to object to that. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. If these projects become much larger than a 
$15,000 project, there is a strong probability they will have 
involved in them a reclamation or an irrigation feature. 

Mr. JONES. No; there is no provision for reclamation. 
I have stated repeatedly there is no purpose to have any 
reclamation at all in connection with any of these projects. 
I would be as much opposed to that as the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. Any irrigation or reclamation should come 
under the Bureau of Reclamation, 

Mr. JONES. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to return to the 
paragraph to which the amendment was offered by the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico and adopted, and that the proceed- 
ings by which it was adopted be vacated and the amendment 
be modified and adopted with the simple provision that not 
over $25,000 of the funds provided in this paragraph shall be 
expended on any one project. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, have the gentleman from Texas and the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico reached an agreement on this 
request? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is agreeable to me. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I shall not object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, this matter was given consideration and was de- 
bated just a few minutes ago. Members are not on the 
floor now who were here then. 

Mr. JONES. The author of this amendment is the one 
most interested in this change, and he has agreed to it. He 
wants to make the provision work. 

Mr. MICHENER. I take it if the one Member has agreed 
to it that should be sufficient. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman knows that is not sufficient. 
There is no objection to this change. 

Mr. MICHENER. If a conversation over there between a 
Couple of Members has satisfied the gentleman the House 
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was wrong 15 minutes ago and has changed its attitude 
after he has made one of his powerful addresses, I shall not 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment offered by Mr. Dempsry: On page 97, after 
line 8, insert “Provided, That not over $25,000 of funds provided 
for in this paragraph shall be expended on any one project.” 

The modified amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, most of the appropri- 
ations bills this session have carried increases over the same 
bills last session, however, you will note that this bill as 
reported from our committee provides a grand total of funds 
for the Department of Agriculture and the Farm Credit 
Administration of $797,222,159, which is $72,539,049 less than 
the bill for 1938, and $9,994,763 under the Budget estimates. 
Thus, you see your committee has given something besides 
“lip service” in the way of cutting expenses. While the sums 
of money appropriated may seem large to those unfamiliar 
with the broad scope of work carried on under the auspices 
of the Agriculture Department, still, when it is better under- 
stood the work being done and just what departments of 
Government are included under the agricultural appropria- 
tions bill, it will be seen that the appropriations for this 
great governmental agency are well in line with the appro- 
priations made for other important fields of activity. 

APPOINTED ON APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 

I was placed on the Agricultural Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations last year soon after the death of our distinguished 
colleague from Texas, the late James P. Buchanan. You 
gentlemen, I am sure, remember the distinguished service 
my predecessor, the gentleman from Texas {Mr. Buchanan], 
rendered as chairman of the Appropriations Committee and 
as chairman of the Agricultural Subcommittee. I hope to be 
able to measure up to the high standards of service set by 
him. I greatly appreciate the confidence shown in placing 
me on this important committee and have been carefully 
studying the subject. to familiarize myself with the work of 
this great field of government, 

FUNCTIONS OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

The new Department of Agriculture as it functions today 
is entirely different from the old Department of Agriculture 
that existed largely as a scientific research and educational 
agency. There are some 30 important divisions or bureaus 
under the Department of Agriculture, and included in these 
different. bureaus which have functioned for many years in 
furnishing the Nation information are: Experiment stations, 
Extension Service, Weather Bureau, Animal Industry, Dairy 
Industry, Forest Service, Chemistry and Soils, Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Biological Survey, Public Roads, Agri- 
cultural Engineering, Agricultural Economics, Home Eco- 
nomics, Commodity Exchange, and Food and Drug. 

Some of the newer agencies recently created for harmon- 
izing and better coordinating the work of the old agricul- 
tural departments, and in order to revitalize and give action 
to the program of this administration, the following agencies 
have been set up: 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, Surplus Commodities Corporation, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, Coordinator for the Dust Bowl, Water 
Facilities Act, Crop Insurance, Beltsville Research Center, 
Flood Control, and Land Use Coordination. These new agen- 
cies work in harmony with and coordinate the work of the 
scientific research divisions, and the records show this 
splendid cooperation has been largely responsible for the 
splendid results obtained in carrying out the policies of this 
administration’s agricultural program. 

At the risk of being boresome, let me briefly refer to some 
of the more important divisions of the Department of Agri- 
culture, both old and new, in order that you, and particu- 
larly our friends back home, may become better acquainted 
with the work they are doing. First, let me refer to some of 
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the more important bureaus under the old Department of 
Agriculture. 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

When our constituents back home request certain informa- 
tion on different agricultural subjects, little perhaps do they 
Tealize the experimental research on the ground under dif- 
ferent soil and climatic conditions that have been conducted 
by the Government, in order to give them the latest and 
best information possible. The farmers’ bulletins compiled 
and printed in each of the bureaus of the Agriculture De- 
partment, containing the result of experimental research and 
study, come from the best trained minds the Nation affords 
and assures us of the best information possible on the subject 
matter covered. 

The bill provides a total of $6,232,500 for grants to States 
and Territories for experiment stations which is the same 
amount appropriated for this purpose last year. We are all 
familiar with the great work of this Department in collecting 
and distributing information and carrying on scientific re- 
search that has brought about such great improvement in 
the field of agriculture. 

EXTENSION SERVICE 

The Extension Service cooperates with the State agricul- 
tural colleges in coordinating the extension activities of the 
several bureaus. of the Department with similar work con- 
ducted by the agricultural colleges. This division is also 
charged with the preparation, distribution, and display of 
agricultural exhibits and coordinating these activities. This 
bill carries an appropriation of $233,662, less than recom- 
mended by the Budget. 

THE WEATHER BUREAU 

This bill carries an appropriation for this Bureau this 
year of $4,678,049, which is $541,951 less than recommended 
by the Budget. 

This important Bureau covers one of the most important 
fields of activities of the Department, which has charge of 
forecasting the weather, as you know, and the displaying of 
weather forecasts of storm warnings and warnings of forest 
fires, flood warning, gaging and report of river stages, col- 
lection and transmission of commerce and navigation infor- 
mation, reporting temperature and rainfall conditions for 
agriculture, and all other scientific information concerning 
weather, which is so vitally important to all of our people. 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY 

The Animal Industry Department is concerned primarily 
with the protection and development of the livestock and 
meat industries of the United States. It conducts scientific 
investigations on swine, sheep, goats, horses, mules, beef cattle, 
poultry, and so forth, in order to keep us informed on the 
causes, prevention, and treatment of diseases of these ani- 
mals; and also the best methods of feeding and preparing 
them for market. It is also the duty of this division to 
supervise the Meat Inspection and Quarantine Acts and to 
compile information on interstate and foreign shipments of 
meat products. 

Dr. Mohler, who is in charge of this department, and his 
able assistants are certainly on the job and have done a 
splendid work in cooperating in every way possible with the 
livestock and poultry industries, especially in Texas. 

DAIRY INDUSTRY 

The dairy industry conducts investigations of the various 
problems concerning the dairy farmer in the production, 
manufacture, and distribution of his products. This Bureau 
furnishes information as a result of these studies covering 
almost every conceivable angle of the dairy industry includ- 
ing breeding, feeding, management, nutrition, sanitary 
methods, dairy machinery, plant operation, bacteriology, and 
chemistry of milk and all its byproducts, and so forth. 

PLANT INDUSTRY 

The Bureau of Plant Industry is devoted to plant research 
and conducts experiments in improvement of plants to in- 
crease their yield, quality, and resistance to diseases, insects, 
and pests. Investigations under this department cover a 
study of all phases of breeding, diseases, transportation, 
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storage, and marketing of all fruits, vegetables, and other 
plants grown in the Nation. Experiment stations and lab- 
oratories are conducted throughout the Nation in coopera- 
tion with the State agricultural experiment stations and the 
result of these studies and experiments are published for 
our use. 

Now, after reviewing the work of some of the older bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture, let me call to your attention 
some of the newer departments set up under this administra- 
tion, in order to administer the laws enacted by Congress. 


FORESTRY SERVICE 


The Forestry Service administers all laws concerning our 
national forests and cooperates with the States in maintain- 
ing organized fire protection for State forests, and assists 
in every way possible in conserving, distributing, planting, 
and supervising the growth of new forests for the lumbermen 
and assists the farmers with their windbreaks, shelterbelts, 
and farm woodlands. 

This department also conducts investigations into the en- 
tire field of forestry, including industrial research on best 
uses of forests and forest products. Approximately one- 
third of the timber in the United States is within the na- 
tional forests, and this department supervises the forage and 
recreational resources of this great public domain. 

CHEMISTRY AND SOILS 

The Chemistry and Soils Department is primarily con- 
cerned with saving the country’s soil resources to insure bet- 
ter farm profits for the farmer. It is organized in three 
divisions: (1) Chemical and technological research; (2) soil 
investigations, and (3) fertilizer investigations. As a result 
of their many studies and investigations, we have scientific 
information as to the soil resources of practically all parts 
of our country. 

This Bureau has been of great benefit to the land-use pro- 
gram now in operation. It is very important that our farm- 
ers know their land and how to conserve the soil. It is hard 
enough to make a living on good soil under present condi- 
tions; and especially under our advanced technological de- 
velopment it is important that our farmers have every pos- 
sible advantage if they are to continue to farm at a profit. 

ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 

The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine conducts 
investigations on insects and their economic relationship, 
methods of eradication and control, and cooperates with the 
States in carrying out this program. These investigations 
are conducted in connection with all fruits and plants such 
as apple, peach, grape, nut, citrus-fruit crops, and all other 
crop pests doing damage to our agricultural crops, forests, 
and animals. This bill carries a reduction of $95,400 over 
the recommendations of the Budget for this department. 

BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 

The Biological Survey Bureau looks after the wildlife serv- 
ice of the Federal Government and studies the habits, needs, 
and utilization of our wild animals, birds, and reptiles, and 
makes this information available to all. It assists in provid- 
ing protection and control to the wildlife of the Nation. This 
agency is also charged with the enforcement of our wildlife- 
conservation laws and the elimination of predatory animals, 
The appropriation for this department is reduced under this 
bill $990,000. 

PUBLIC ROADS 

The Public Roads Bureau deals with the highway functions 
of the Federal Government, and the administration of Fed- 
eral aid to the States for road construction. It conducts a 
well-equipped research laboratory for all highway designs, 
construction, and economics. This department also super- 
vises. the construction of all national-park roads for the Gov- 
ernment and spends annually, in connection with highways, 
some $180,000,000. There are probably more people em- 
ployed directly under the works program of this department 
than any other regular agency of the Government and a 
larger percent of the money expended for road construction 
actually goes direct to labor than any other kind of work 
projects conducted by the Government. 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

This department conducts investigations on farm irriga- 
tion, drainage, machinery, building, and all other farm engi- 
neering problems. It also gives supervision to the Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps on drainage problems. The dif- 
ferent studies made covering every conceivable water, irriga- 
tion, drainage, and sanitation problem of the farmer have 
proven the worth of this department. 

HOME ECONOMICS 

The Home Economics Department conducts research on 
foods and nutrition, economic problems, textiles, clothing, 
housing, and equipment, from the consumers’ standpoint. 
The many splendid publications issued by this department 
attest their worth and the results obtained. They are now 
conducting research into new uses for cotton, and from 
information available it is believed they will soon report 
favorably a satisfactory cotton substitute for silk hose. 
Other studies being conducted by this department promise 
similar results in other fields of endeavor. The appropriation 
for this department was increased $62,000 because of the 
need shown for money to carry on their investigations. 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

This important Bureau conducts studies of the economics 
of production and marketing at home and abroad, farmer or- 
ganization, farm financial relations, farm labor, land eco- 
nomics, and in fact all problems dealing with our farm life. 
It is the duty of this department to collect and distribute in- 
formation on all these subjects to the farmers of the Nation. 

I would like to call to the attention of the committee the 
export-import situation on cotton, corn, meat, and their 
byproducts, as shown from the agricultural appropriation 
hearings on pages 844-860 from information furnished us by 
the Agricultural Economics department. 

You will note that last year we imported some 495,000 
head of live cattle, and on the basis of 575 pounds per 
head, we imported 566,608 head of cattle in canned meats, 
which would make 1,061,608 head of cattle imported on the 
hoof and in cans last year from South America. In addi- 
tion to this, as shown by the records, we have been im- 
porting millions of pounds of bacon, ham, shoulders; and 
other kinds of meats—most of it coming from South Amer- 
ica, except the pork products which come from Europe, 
You will note that Wilson, Armour, and Swift, with other 
wholly American-owned packing plants in South America 
process and import this meat into this country. 

I requested the Department to estimate as nearly as pos- 
sible what it would cost to transport this same volume of 
products imported, if they were shipped from Fort Worth, 
Tex., to New York City, the point of debarkation. The De- 
partment replied that it would be about 106,168 carloads 
which would cost $17,547,754. That it would conservatively 
give employment for 1 year to some 2,000 railroad workers. 
I asked how many American workers would be needed to 
process these meat products, to which they replied some 700 
workers would thus be employed in the United States to 
process the imported corned beef, and 1,000 employees to 
process: the ham, and a similar number of employees for 
other products imported in proportion to the amounts im- 
ported. : 

. COST OF CANNING BEEF 

Data collected by the Tariff Commission showed that beef 
imported in this country had an invoice value at the South 
American port of shipment of 9.6 cents per pound, and that 
the transportation cost to New York City was 0.5 cent per 
pound, making the cost when delivered at New York City, 
10.1 cents per pound. Adding the duty of 6 cents per pound 
makes a final delivery cost at New York City of 16.1 cents 
per pound. Such beef sells at wholesale prices of 18 to 20 
cents per pound. 

Canning costs in Argentina were not furnished. Canned 
beef from cattle, of canner grade, produced in this country 
and sold at the prices prevailing for such cattle will cost 
about 28.3 cents per pound, or 12.2 cents per pound more 
than the South American product. ‘Thus our American pack- 
ers, by establishing plants in South America and using cheap 
South American labor, are able to furnish a better beef at a 
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satisfactory profit to themselves of over 12 cents per pound 
cheaper than the same American packer can furnish an 
inferior grade of meat in this country by patronizing the 
American producer and using American labor and products; 
and it must be remembered that our American packers who 
have built packing plants abroad are making some ten 
millions annually due to the low standards of living of these 
South American countries. It is easy to understand the 
effect this program is having on the American cattlemen and 
all other labor which would be employed if these products 
were produced, processed, and marketed in this country. 
CORN OIL IMPORTS 

The records show 32,926,000 pounds of corn oil was im- 
ported last year, coming principally from South America. 
This corn oil, you will notice, was processed largely in Eng- 
land. The price of crude corn oil averaged at about 7 cents 
per pound last year, with about 1½ pounds of corn oil 
processed from each bushel of corn. This would make it cost 
in America, duty paid, less than 15 cents per bushel. Our 
own corn farmers and laborers generally could grow and 
process this corn oil if given the opportunity, but they cannot 
compete with cheap foreign producing and processing condi- 
tions abroad. 

COTTONSEED-OIL IMPORTS 

In recent years cotton and cottonseed-oſl imports have 
slightly increased. You will note that last year we imported 
207,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil, and that represented 
520,000 short tons of cottonseed, and at $33 per ton, last 
year’s prices of cottonseed in Texas, our farmers would have 
received $18,000,000 additional revenue for this cottonseed 
oil processed abroad and imported into our country, to say 
nothing of what it would have meant to our railroad em- 
ployees, our cottonseed-oil mills, and others who would have 
been employed had we been allowed to grow and process 
these products in the United States. 

WORLD MARKET AND WORLD PRICES 


You will note from the hearings that it cost from 3 cents 
to 3% cents per pound to produce cotton in Brazil and 
slightly higher to produce cotton in other foreign countries, 
according to the latest information available. Yet our cot- 
ton farmers are being forced to produce and sell their cotton 
in the world market, competing with this cheap foreign labor 
under these low standards of living. 

It seems clear that we should give the American farmer 
the American market and allow him to produce his sur- 
pluses for sale in the world market after our relief needs are 
cared for. In this way, we can successfully compete in the 
world market under world conditions if we give the Ameri- 
can farmer the same tariff protection we have given the 
American manufacturer and all others with whom the 
farmer has dealt through the years. 

Oh, but it is argued that our farmers are not prohibited 
from producing these products or growing these crops thus 
imported. Yet we find the facts to be, because of unrea- 
sonable freight rates and the inability of our farmers to 
control the market at home, that they are unable to control 
the home market or compete in the foreign markets. Thus 
we find the American farmer is forced to compete with farm 
products produced abroad and under very cheap growing 
and labor conditions, and processed there are shipped into 
our country to compete with American farm products and 
against American labor. It must be remembered that the 
American farmer and the American wage earner, the lowest 
paid workers of our Nation, are thus being forced to produce 
their crops and sell them in an unprotected market at world 
prices, apparently in order to maintain a satisfactory export 
market for the farm machinery trust and the automobile 
and tractor manufacturers who sell in a protected home 
market and then receive the lion’s share of our export busi- 
ness, made possible largely by the tariff and other discrim- 
inatory laws favoring them at the expense of the great 
masses of our people. 

ECONOMIC STATUS OF AGRICULTURE AND ITS RELATION TO INDUSTRY 
AND NATIONAL INCOME 

I have placed in the agricultural appropriation hearings, 

pages 867-875, seven charts furnished me by the Agricultural 
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Economies department, which show the economic status of 
agriculture and its relation to industry and the national in- 
come. The time has come when we must better understand 
the economic conditions of our country and through under- 
standing correct them. 

Chart 1 shows the percentage of farms operated by tenants 
and sharecroppers and percentage farm is of total popula- 
tion covering period from 1880 to 1935. It shows the per- 
centage of farm population in relation to total population in 
the United States from 1880 to 1935. At the beginning of 
this period, 45 percent. of our population lived on farms. By 
the end of the period the percentage had declined to 25 per- 
cent. This means that a much smaller proportion of the 
population is now required to produce the basic necessities of 
life for the support of the entire population. This has come 
about for several reasons, chief of which are technological 
improvements and increased efficiency in agricultural pro- 
duction. It is a normal development in the progress of a 
country from a predominantly agricultural economy to an 
industrial economy. 

Chart 2 shows the value of all farm property and of mort- 
gages on all farm real estate. 

This chart shows that farm-mortgage indebtedness in- 
creased gradually from 1910 to about 1918, and rapidly from 
that year to 1922. After 1922 the increase was brought 
about in large part by foreclosures and assignment of deeds 
in the depression. The severity of the debt, however, is 
indicated more definitely by its relation to the value of farm 
land and buildings, upon which the farm-mortgage debt 
rests. Because of the sharp decrease in value of farm prop- 
erty from 1929 to 1933, the percentage which debt was of 
value increased sharply, reaching in 1933 about 37 percent. 
Since that year indebtedness has declined and values have 
increased, with the result that the percentage which mort- 
gage debt is of the value of land and buildings has declined 
to slightly more than 20 percent. 

Chart 3 shows the prices received for farm products and 
paid for farm machinery, also taxes on real estate and 
freight rates in the United States from 1910 to date. 

Taxes on farm real estate, expressed in percentage of the 
average for 1910 to 1914, increased very sharply from 1914 
to 1921, reaching in that year about 140 percent above the 
pre-war level (chart 3). Taxes per acre continued to in- 
crease gradually up to the years 1927-30, in which years 
the taxes were more than 160 percent above the 1910-14 
average. Then came the depression with sharp drop in farm 
income and forced curtailment in local expenditures for 
school and other purposes, resulting in a rapid decline in 
tax levies, which continued until 1934, at which time the 
taxes were less than 80 percent of the pre-war level. Since 
that time there has been a gradual increase, in response to 
higher income of agriculture. This chart also shows violent 
fluctuations in prices received for farm products. Despite 
the drop in farm prices to nearly 40 percent below the pre- 
war level, freight rates on farm products and prices of farm 
machinery, including tractors, remained above the pre-war 
level through nearly the entire period since 1920 and even 
during the period of the deepest depression. This rigidity 
of prices of things farmers buy in the face of rapidly falling 
farm prices resulted in severe agricultural disparity. 

Chart 4 shows the agricultural and industrial production 
in the United States from 1919 to date. 

Production in agriculture remained relatively constant 
even during the depression, as shown in this chart. The 
drop in agricultural production in 1934-36 was due mainly 
to drought; yet, despite the devastating drought, production 
remained at a high level. In contrast, industrial production 
in the depths of the depression dropped to 40 percent below 
the pre-war level. This vast curtailment of industrial pro- 
duction, with attendant unemployment and reduced con- 
sumer income along with relatively stationary farm produc- 
tion, is the basic cause of agricultural price disparity. 

Chart 5 shows the industrial production and prices of 
durable goods in the United States from 1919 to date. 

The casual relation between curtailment in industrial pro- 
duction and rigidity of industrial prices is further illustrated 
in this chart, which shows the trends of industrial produc- 
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tlon from 1929 to 1932 prevented industrial prices from fall- 
ing as much as otherwise would have been the case. This 
drop in industrial production was accompanied by much 
unemployment and reduced demand for farm products. 

Chart 6 shows the agricultural production and prices in 
the United States from 1919 to date. 

The bottom dropped out of agricultural prices—as shown 
in this chart—hbecause of falling general price level, large 
and stable farm production, and sharply curtailed industrial 
production with accompanying unemployment and reduced 
buying power of the masses of people. 

Chart 7 shows the value of all farm property and the 
mortgages on farm real estate in the United States from 
1910 to date. 

National income increased up to 1929 and declined sharply 
into the depression. Meanwhile, the income of agriculture 
dropped even more rapidly, causing the percentage which 
the agricultural income is of the national income to fall in 
1932 to the lowest level on record. Since 1932 both national 
income and the income of agriculture have increased, the 
latter increasing at a more rapid rate, as shown by that line 
in chart 7 which represents agricultural income in percent 
of the national income. 

COMMODITY EXCHANGE 

The Commodity Exchange Bureau is charged with the 
enforcement of the Commodity Exchange Act, which involves 
Federal regulation of all trading in futures markets, of all 
farm commodities, including wheat, cotton, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, rice, flaxseed, grain sorghums, mill feeds, butter, 
eggs, and potatoes, wool, and mohair. Reports are compiled 
and released daily concerning volume of trade and amount 
of open futures contracts in various commodities. There 
has been a great deal of complaint made in recent years 
against the way in which futures tradings affect the rights 
of the farmer and the price of his products. 

OBJECTIONS TO FUTURES TRADING 

The following objections are constantly being raised 
as to trading in futures contracts on the commodity 
exchanges: 

First. Futures quotations set the pace for cash prices— 
downward. Futures quotations are usually lower than prices 
paid for actual commodities in the “cash” commodity mar- 
ket, and they tend to pull “cash prices” down. It is a 
senseless way of arriving at reasonable prices for farm 
products, by letting a bunch of “bulls” and “bears” in 
La Salle Street manipulate the ticker tape that sets the pace 
for cash prices. 

Second. The ticker tape of the futures market assumes 
to quote only world prices on farm products and makes no 
effort to quote American prices. Instead of protecting 
American agriculture it invites foreign competition and has 
forced American farmers to abandon the American stand- 
ard of living, and to depend, for a bare subsistence, on doles 
and subsidies based upon European standards of living. 

Third. The ticker tape of the futures market ignores 
American tariff laws intended to aid agriculture. In 1932 
we had a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat, and wheat 
sold in this country for 25 cents a bushel. At the same 
time we had a tariff of 25 cents a bushel on corn, and corn 
sold in this country for 10 cents a bushel. 

Fourth. The futures market nullifies the law of domestic 
supply and demand. As was stated by the supreme court 
of Illinois in the case of Cothran v. Ellis (125 Ml. 500): 

Through its instrumentality the laws of supply and demand 


have been reversed, and the market is ruled by the amount of 
money its manipulators can bring to bear upon it. 


Even if futures trading did not tend to reverse the 
laws of supply and demand, it operates on the basis of 
world supply and demand, not American supply and Ameri- 
can demand. Crop control, limited to this country, can 
have no effect in raising agricultural prices so long as the 
futures market ticker tape quotes only world prices or less. 

Fifth. It deprives the farmers of this country of the pur- 
chasing power they should justly have and would have if 
they were not forced, by the influence of the futures ticker 
tape on the prices they receive, to sell farm products, both at 
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home and abroad, on the basis of world prices, which are far 
less than their actual production costs, 

Sixth. It deprives workers in city factories of adequate 
employment and adequate wages as a result of the fact that 
our farmers have seven or eight billion dollars less of pur- 
chasing power than they would have from a more equitable 
system of marketing farm products, 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


The Food and Drug Bureau is charged with the enforce- 
ment of the Pure Food and Drug Act and other Federal acts 
regulating the sale and distribution of food and drugs, Labo- 
ratories are maintained in Washington and field stations 
throughout the Nation in order to properly conduct investi- 
gations to protect the health of the consuming public against 
misbranded or adulterated foods and drugs. 

I have mentioned some of the more important bureaus 
under the old Department of Agriculture; I will now refer to 
some of the more important bureaus in the Department of 
Agriculture set up under this administration, 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act approved May 12, 1933, 
was the first major farm bill enacted by this administration. 
The purpose of this legislation was to stabilize farm in- 
come in line with that of other groups in the Nation. Two 
methods of increasing the agricultural income were pro- 
vided in this act, one by payments under voluntary agree- 
ments to the producer who agreed to adjust his production 
and the other through marketing agreements among the 
distributors and manufacturers of agricultural goods. 

Funds for making these benefit parity payments to the 
farmer were provided through processing taxes on all basic 
commodities, including wheat, cotton, corn, hogs, tobacco, 
rice, milk, cattle, barley, rye, flax, grain, sorghum, and 
peanuts. 

The records show how successful this legislation really 
was in increasing the farmers’ income. We all remember 
the sad state of affairs existing in 1931 and 1932 when farm 
prices reached the lowest level within the memory of any 
of our people. 

A. A. A. DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


After the enactment of the Agricultural Adjustment. Act, 
you remember how farm prices more than doubled and, with 
other legislation enacted, it truly seemed like the farmer and 
laboring men had really come into his own. But the “Wall 
Streeters” were not satisfied. They had the Supreme Court 
they had largely appointed declare this legislation unconsti- 
tutional. These Supreme Court decisions, nullifying this legis- 
lation, left us no alternative other than to enact the best 
substitute we could, which was the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Acts, since the Supreme Court decision. The 
Court, nullifying the processing taxes, has left us without any 
direct method of raising sufficient revenue to give the farmer 
parity for his products. The recent farm bill goes as far as we 
can under the Court decision in doing justice to the farmers of 
our Nation. However, it must be borne in mind that under 
this legislation we must annually come to Congress for a direct 
appropriation for this program and this bill provides $485,- 
000,000 for the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act. 


REGIONAL LABORATORIES 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish four regional labora- 
tories, one in each major farm producing area to conduct 
researches into and to develop new scientific chemical and 
technical uses for farm products and their byproducts. 

I have always favored such a program and trust that the 
Secretary of Agriculture will soon be able to announce the lo- 
cation of these major laboratories in order to begin this im- 
portant field of work. Of course, the cotton research lab- 
oratory should be located in Texas, because of our strategic 
location in the Cotton Belt, the amount of cotton we produce 
and market abroad and from every other logical standpoint, 
an important research laboratory should be located in Texas. 
This bill provides $1,000,000 to be used in starting this work. 
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FEDERAL SURPLUS COMMODITIES CORPORATION 

This agency under recent legislation removes all surplus 
agricultural commodities from trade channels and distrib- 
utes these surplus agricultural commodities to the needy and 
underfed. In passing it may be said that this agency has 
been of great service to the farmers in taking temporary sur- 
pluses off the market in order to provide a fair price for the 
products produced. For example when poultry, eggs, and 
dairy products, due to large seasonable production destroys 
the market, this agency steps in and buys sufficient products 
for the needy to feed them and at the same time help the 
farmer to receive a living price for his products. 

THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Soil Conservation Service really had its beginning in 
west Texas, when one of my own constituents, Mr. John Car- 
michael, then a county agent, along with others, began ex- 
perimenting on ways and means of retaining rainfall on our 
semiarid west Texas farms. These experiments were proven 
successful, and were taken up through A. and M. College 
and the Government agents, who immediately saw the 
great benefit to be derived from such a program. This 
broad program is concerned with land-use methods which 
will control soil erosion, conserve moisture, curtail sedi- 
mentation of our streams and rivers, and thus prevent the 
deterioration of our productive farm lands. The Govern- 
ment soil-conservation program is now carried on principally 
in three ways: First, assistance to legally organized soil- 
conservation districts under State laws; second, the con- 
ducting of erosion-control demonstration projects in coop- 
eration with individual farmers in selected areas; and, third, 
the conducting of research and survey projects, found neces- 
sary to provide a continuing development of scientific knowl- 
edge regarding soil-erosion and related subjects. More than 
18,000,000 acres have been treated on private land and 
17,000,000 acres treated on public land under this service, 

FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


The Farm Security Administration absorbed the Resettle- 
ment Administration shortly after it was transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture. Under the Farm Tenancy Act, 
approved last July, there was appropriated $10,000,000 for 
tenant loans and $10,000,000 for a program of land utiliza- 
tion and purchases of submarginal land. This important 
program, which has for its purpose the assistance to tenants 
and sharecroppers who are unable to secure loans elsewhere, 
While the need has been great and the funds greatly limited, 
still the work has made great progress, and it is to be hoped 
that this program will receive more consideration at the 
hands of Congress in the future than it has in the past, 

The purpose of the Farm Security Administration is to 
enable farm families on or near relief to become perma- 
nently self-supporting. Its work is divided into three phases: 

First. A rehabilitation program under which (a) farmers 
unable to obtain credit from any other source may receive 
small production loans; (b) farmers excessively burdened 
with debt may find a machinery for negotiating with their 
creditors a reasonable adjustment of their debts; (c) farmers 
handicapped by an uneconomic scheme of operations may 
obtain the assistance of experts in scientific cultivation and 
sound farm-management methods in planning a better sys- 
tem of farming; and (d) farm families in urgent need of food 
and clothing but without prospect of making a crop—as in 
drought or flood areas—may receive small grants to tide 
over until an opportunity to go on farming opens up. This 
program, although largely self-liquidating, is financed 
through relief appropriations. 

Second. A farm-purchase program for tenants under which 
landless farm families may receive a loan for purchase and 
improvement of a farm of their own. This program was 
instituted by Congress through passage of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, and is in its first year. 

Third. Completion of a program for the establishment of 
communities where underprivileged families may find op- 
portunity to fight their way back to self-sufficiency and 
eventually to security in home ownership on a sound eco- 
nomic basis. This program was initiated by Subsistence 
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Homesteads Division of the Department of the Interior and 
the Resettlement Administration. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is completing the activities begun under this 
program by the earlier agencies; no extension of the pro- 
gram is being undertaken. 

As an illustration as to what is being done for the farm 
families under this administration, let me point out the record 
made in my district in Texas, as an example as to the work 
being carried on throughout the farm belt of the Nation. 

Rehabilitation in the Thirteenth District: Under the 
rehabilitation program, approximately 3,209 farm families in 
the Thirteenth District have received loans totaling $784,- 
265.55. These loans have been used to buy feed, seed, farm 
animals, equipment, and, where necessary, food and clothing 
to enable farm families to continue their farming. 

Debt adjustment: More than 379 debt-ridden farmers of the 
Thirteenth District have found, through the Farm Security 
Administration, an opportunity to sit down and talk things 
over with their creditors across the table, with a voluntary 
committee of local citizens to counsel and advise both farmer 
and creditor in reaching an amicable and reasonable settle- 
ment of excessive debts out of court. In this work the Farm 
Security Administration has acted as a largely disinterested 
intermediary in organizing the local committee, in bringing 
farmer and creditor together in an atmosphere of mutual 
friendliness and give and take. 

Through such arbitration these farmers have had debts 
which totaled $1,252,931 adjusted downward by $240,861, to 
81 percent of their former size. In many instances in which 
the total debt was not reduced terms and interest rates have 
been revised. This process has been generally welcomed. It 
has helped many farm families to escape complete loss of 
their stake in life and has enabled creditors to collect some- 
thing on what would otherwise have been a hopelessly bad 
debt. 

Sound management: All farmers who have obtained stand- 
ard loans from the Farm Security Administration have had 
the assistance of local Farm Security Administration em- 
ployees in making plans for a more efficient management of 
their homes and farms, : 

These plans have generally looked toward establishment 
of an effective base for farm operations, toward a more bal- 
anced distribution of acres among various crops, toward an 
adequate subsistence livestock raising, toward greater con- 
servation of the land, and toward live-at-home practices 
which would (a) give the family a higher standard of living, 
(b) provide them security against the vagaries of cash-crop 
prices, and (c) release cash income, previously required to 
buy food and feed, for retirement of debts and improvement 
of home and farm. 

A check up was made recently on 1,131 families which had 
received loans and technical assistance in management from 
the Farm Security Administration in the Thirteenth District. 
These families, embracing 6,062 persons, had received loans 
totaling $619,178. Facts brought to light concerning progress 
they had made indicate some of the methods and results of 
the program. 

A sound operating basis: Many of the northwest Texas 
farmers who applied for loans were cultivating farms too 
small to support a sound farm enterprise. These farmers 
were given assistance in finding additional land or a farm of 
a more economic size. The average number of acres in culti- 
vation on farms operated by farmer borrowers of the Thir- 
teenth District at time of acceptance on the rehabilitation 
program was 43 acres, at close of the 1937 crop year 69 acres. 

Several families did not have enough work stock or subsist- 
ence livestock to meet the needs of their farm. The 1,131 
farmers studied in the Thirteenth District owned only 1,279 
work animals between the lot of them at the time of accept- 
ance on the Farm Security program. By the end of the 1937 
crop year they owned a total of 2,601 work animals. 

More attention to subsistence livestock: Of these same farm 
families, 436 did not own a milk cow when they applied for 
a loan. At the end of 1937, only 174 families were without 
a cow to supply milk for the family, and 642 families had 
increased their ownership of milk cattle. The number of 
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families without hogs decreased during the same period from 
687 to 294. Six hundred and four families were feeding more 
hogs in the fall of 1937. Of 287 families which did not own 
poultry at time of entry into the program, 156 acquired 
flocks before the end of 1937. Eight hundred and forty-five 
families had increased their ownership of poultry. 

To support this increase in the farm livestock enterprise 
without going into debt for food, the rehabilitated families 
made additions to acreages of feed and forage crops on their 
home farms. At time of acceptance on the program, these 
farmers had a total of 20,450 acres planted in such crops. 
During the last crop year, they had a total of 31,932 acres in 
feed and forage. 

A higher standard of living: This increase in subsistence 
livestock and attendant farm management changes resulted 
in marked improvement of the standard of living in many 
Thirteenth District families. The average production of milk 
for each member of the family increased from 48 quarts per 
year to 93 quarts. The average weight of fresh and cured 
meat produced annually for home consumption had increased 
from 12 pounds per member of the family to 63 pounds. 
Production of eggs for home consumption doubled. 

Families who joined in the program planned adequate 
gardens to supply the home kitchen. They spent time be- 
tween peak labor periods in the fields, canning and preserving 
foods to carry the family through a winter, without resorting 
to heavy cash expenditures for subsistence. After joining the 
program, the quantity of fruits and vegetables canned and 
stored increased from 5 quarts to 13 quarts per year for each 
member of the family. 

All told, the real income taken directly from the farm by 
these Thirteenth District families who received loans and as- 
sistance in farm planning from the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration grew significantly. The wholesale value of products 
produced and consumed at home in the course of a year in- 
creased approximately $125, to an average of $192 for each 
family under the better-planned system of farming. 

Increase in net worth; This increase in standard of living 
has been attended by an improvement in net worth of bor- 
rowers. The decrease in cash outlay for subsistence has had 
a counterpart in increased expenditures for other more last- 
ing betterments. Debts have been retired and home and farm 
improvements made. The net worth of these farm families— 
that is, value of furniture, clothing, stored supplies, and 
equipment, minus debts—averaged $268 at time of receiving 
loans from the Farm Security Administration. At the end of 
1937 these families were worth an average of $467. With the 
credit and advice extended by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion they had been able to increase the value of goods owned 
above amount of debt—including debt to the Farm Security 
Administration—by a total of more than $225,069, an average 
of $199 per family. These prospective relief clients of 1935 
and 1936 had become assets to the Nation and to their com- 
munity in 1937; they had added nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars to the net wealth of the Thirteenth District through 
their own efforts. 

The full meaning of the rehabilitation program in the 
Thirteenth District, however, is not bound up in these fig- 
ures on physical and financial betterment. There are, for 
instance, 2,115 children in the Thirteenth District who have 
increased their school attendance since their parents joined in 
the rehabilitation program. Adult training in scientific farm 
practice has been one of the most important parts of our work. 
But the benefits derived from these aspects of rehabilitation 
are hardly to be measured or expressed in a statistic, 

There were 800 other farm families of the Thirteenth Dis- 
trict. eligible for Farm Security loans this year. But we were 
unable to aid all eligible families because of lack of funds, 
The appropriation for Farm Security work will be somewhat 
larger than before under the appropriation voted this session 
by the Congress. 

The grant program: From its beginning in 1935 through 
March 31, 1938, 8,973 grant payments, totaling $125,418.60, 
have been made under the rehabilitation program. In some 
instances the same client may have received several grant 
payments over a period of time, and consequently the actual 
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number of clients receiving grants is not represented by the 
number of grant payments. 


The tenant purchase program: Under the provisions of the 


Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act passed by the current 
Congress, seven tenant families in the Thirteenth District 
will be made loans for purchase and improvement of farms 
of their own this year. 

Those loans, which will be made in Baylor County, will 
average approximately $5,400 per family and will cover cost 
of buying and making necessary improvements on a farm. 
The object of the loan is security and an adequate home- 
stead for the tenant family. The loan will be secured by 
a mortgage to be held by the Government. Repayment will 
extend over a period of 40 years. Annual payments, in- 
cluding interest and amortization, will average 4.3 percent 
of the total loan. Each year’s payment, however, will be 
reckoned on the basis of fluctuations in farm production in 
the county. When a flood or drought or plague cuts crops 
short, the payment will be smaller; when a bumper crop 
is made in the county, the payment will be somewhat larger. 
Payments, while averaging the required amount over a 
period of years, must not be disastrously burdensome to the 
new farm owners in any one year. 

Communities of home owners: The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is also encouraging home ownership in the 
Thirteenth District by carrying to completion two communi- 
ties initiated by its predecessor where more than 150 families 
are finding an opportunity to begin the fight back up the 
scale to home ownership on a sound economic basis. These 
resettlement communities, Wichita Valley Farms and 
Wichita Gardens, represent an approach toward the goal of 
security on the farm and in the home for low-income 
families of Texas, similar in objective but somewhat dif- 
ferent in technique to that which has found expression in 
the Bankhead-Jones Act. Since their beginnings in the 
Subsistence Homesteads Division of the Department of the 
Interior and the Resettlement Administration, they have 
been the occasion for an expenditure of approximately $7,700 
per home and farm located thus in the Thirteenth District. 

Funds made available for completion of Wichita Gardens, 
Wichita Falls, from its beginning to its completion will total 
$200,000. Funds set aside for Wichita Valley Farms total 
$994,056. Most of this money has been spent. 

WATER FACILITIES 

The Water Facilities Act was passed last August to pro- 
mote water utilization in the Great Plains area. This legis- 
lation makes available the facilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment to bring about the development of ponds and small 
reservoirs in this area where water is always so badly needed. 
Sufficient water in this great area will make the farmers 
independent of any need for Government aid. 

CROP INSURANCE 

This bill provides $25,000,000 for crop insurance limited 
by the act to wheat. 

Under this appropriation $20,000,000 will be used by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase capital stock in the 
Federal Insurance Corporation, which it is believed will be 
sufficient to carry on this important work. Much will de- 
pend upon the success of this enterprise. If it is successful, 
it is believed that other basic agricultural crops will come 
under the program in the future. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH CENTER 

This Research Center, set up by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, has eight bureaus of the Department of Agriculture 
and two bureaus of the Department of Commerce, including 
the following: Animal Industry, Experiment Stations, Animal 
Husbandry, Biological Survey, Dairy Industry, Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Food and Drug, Forestry Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, Plant Industry; from the Department 
of Commerce the Bureau of Standards and the Bureau of 
Air Commerce. 

This Research Center, covering divisions from the above- 
mentioned bureaus, attests the importance of the kind and 
character of the investigations and studies conducted in this 
Department, 
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LAND USE COORDINATION x 

The Land Use Coordination Bureau directs the program 
of land-use planning, land-policy, and land-survey activities 
as they relate to the entire Department of Agriculture. This 
important Division working in harmony and under direc- 
tion of the Secretary, supervises and controls the entire 
land-use program of the Agricultural Department. 

THE RECORD MADE 

Now that I have briefly reviewed some of the major activi- 
ties of the more important old and new divisions of the 
Department of Agriculture and the program being con- 
ducted, I want to refer to the conditions confronting us when 
this administration came into power in 1933 and the battles we 
have waged since that time to correct these conditions. 

We are all familiar with the sad state of affairs existing 
not only among the farmers but throughout the business 
world as well. We well remember the deplorable conditions 
of agriculture, with cotton selling at 5 cents per pound; 
wheat, 25 cents per bushel; corn, 10 cents per bushel; and 
everything the farmer produced in proportion with these 
prices; with 14,000,000 unemployed, and with more than 
6,000 bank failures with depositors losing their life’s savings. 
With fear gripping the hearts of everyone because of the 
“hear nothing, say nothing, do nothing” attitude of the three 
previous administrations. 

The President and the Congress elected with him promised 
the people of the Nation a definite program of action to cor- 
rect these known existing evils which had brought about 
such chaotic conditions. Without relating in detail the pro- 
gram enacted—we are all familiar with that program and 
the results obtained—we first fought through a program 
that revised our banking laws and guaranteed our bank 
deposits, loosened credit to the banks, railroads, and manu- 
facturers in order to reemploy labor. We speedily enacted a 
relief program to take care of the hungry unemployed. 

In fact, a well-rounded legislative program was worked out 
for the benefit of the banks, the merchants, the manufac- 
turers, the farmers and the laborers, and as conditions rap- 
idly improved, millions of our people were reemployed and 
smiles replaced the frowns as our people returned to work 
and smoke again poured from the smokestacks. But big 
business was not satisfied. As has always been the case with 
them and their “rule or ruin” attitude they did not like the 
N. R. A., the A. A. A., the Guffey Coal Act, and other legisla- 
tion enacted to give the great masses of our people a little 
better chance in life. Having lost control of the White House 
and both Houses of Congress big business appealed to their 
last line of defense, the Supreme Court, which they largely 
had appointed and who through the years has always been 
largely dominated and controlled by their line of thought, 
and they brought suit and contested the heart of the New 
Deal program which did not directly benefit them. You 
know the result. The N. R. A., the A. A. A., Guffey Coal Act, 
and other important New Deal measures were declared un- 
constitutional, 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1936 

We all remember the bitter campaign of 1936 which was 
waged between the special-privilege groups on the one hand 
fighting against the President and those standing with him 
fighting for an equal opportunity for all our people. The 
issue was clearly worded as stated in our 1936 platform: 

The American people are called upon to choose between a Re- 
publican administration that has and would again regiment them 
in the service of privileged groups and a Democratic administration 


dedicated to the establishment of equal economic opportunity for 
all our people. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THIS ADMINISTRATION 

Those of us who believe in the Democratic platform and 
the principles voted for under this administration are proud 
of the record made. Let me submit a brief summary of a 
report received from the National Emergency Council this 
month of Federal funds loaned and expended from new and 
emergency appropriations from March 4, 1933, through De- 
cember 31, 1937, for the Nation, the State of Texas, and for 
the Thirteenth Congressional District, for the following 
agencies: 
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I have requested the National Emergency Council to compile as near as possible the benefits received from the different governmental agencies for the Thirteenth 
Congressional District in Texas, which is as follows: 
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We have not accomplished anything like as much as we 
would have accomplished if we had had the united support of 
our party solidly behind the President and the platform upon 
which we were elected. 


THE PRESIDENT CLARIFIES THE ISSUES 


The President, in closing that memorable campaign in 
Madison Square Garden in New York City on October 31, 
1936, in making clear the issue over a Nation-wide radio 
broadcast, in closing his speech, said: 

Our vision for the future contains more than promises, 

This is our answer to those who, silent about their own plans, 
ask us to state our objectives. 

Of course, we will continue to seek to improve working conditions 
for the workers of America—to reduce hours overlong, to increase 
wages that spell starvation, to end the labor of children, to wipe out 
sweatshops. Of course, we will continue every effort to end mo- 
nopoly in business, to support collective , to stop unfair 
competition, to abolish dishonorable trade practices. For all these 
we have only just begun to fight. 

Of course, we will continue to work for cheaper electricity in the 
homes and on the farms of America, for better and cheaper trans- 
portation, for low interest rates, for sounder home financing, for 
better banking, for the regulation of security issues for reciprocal 
trade among nations, for the wiping out of slums. For all these 
we have just begun to fight. 

Of course, we will continue our efforts in behalf of the farmers 
of America. With their continued cooperation we will do all in our 
power to end the piling up of huge surpluses which spelled ruinous 

rices for their crops. We will persist in successful action for better 

d use, for reforestation, for the conservation of water all the 
way from its source to the sea, for drought and flood control, for 
better marketing facilities for farm commodities, for a definite 
reduction of farm tenancy, for encouragement of farmer coopera- 
tives, for crop insurance, and a stable food supply. For all these 
we have just begun to fight. 


THE PEOPLE APPROVE THE PLATFORM 


We all remember the results, 46 of the 48 States said by 
their vote, with a majority of more than 11,000,000 de- 
manded that we drive through and enact into law our 
program. This we have tried to do as best we can, since the 
Supreme Court nullified the A. A. A., we have enacted the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, and through 
this legislation tried to off-set the unfair tariff laws which 
have worked such a hardship on the farmers of the Nation. 
You will remember the Supreme Court nullified the proces- 
sing tax under the A. A. A. that permitted this act to func- 
tion independently of separate appropriations from the Con- 
gress and gave the farmer parity for his products which had 
been denied him for so long. 

We amended the law setting up cooperative farm forestry, 
farm security administration, farm tenancy act, and other 
agencies all having for their purpose the working out of a 
well-rounded program of soil conservation and land use de- 
signed to permit the farmers of the Nation to go back on 
their farm and to receive a living price for their products. 
We have tried to stabilize the farmers income at a level 
which would be fair both to the farmers and those living in 
the cities and towns. We believe we have made great prog- 
ress in the enactment of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, and the overwhelming endorsement given this legisla- 
tion by the farmers themselves last month clearly shows 
they have confidence in this administration and this legis- 


lation and what we are trying to do to better their living 


conditions. 
BIG BUSINESS REBELS 

You are familiar with the fight we had in trying to enact 
into law the program upon which we were elected. Big 
business, as we understand the term, has organized to fight 
to the last ditch this program. This fight was started early 
last year as soon as the program was announced and the 
legislation offered to carry out our platform pledges being 
defeated at the first session last year in the enactment of 
the major parts of the program. The President called a 
Special session last November in order to get the program as 
far along as possible for this session. The fight grew hot 
and many Members deserted the administration because of 
political pressure even though they were elected primarily 
on the New Deal platform. Early this session, we finally 
passed the new Triple A act but after a hard fight lost the 
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wage and hour and departmental reorganization bills. Leg- 
islation affecting social security, cheap electricity, wage and 
hour, and Government economy are still pending, awaiting 
our action. The question is, what are we going to do 
about it? 

THE SUPREME COURT FIGHT 

The Nation will long remember the bitter Supreme Court 
fight; our enemies dubbed this fight as trying to “pack” the 
Supreme Court. As a matter of fact, we were trying to 
“unpack” the Supreme Court which had been packed against 
the masses of the people for many years. The subsidized 
press gloated over the fact that the Senate by indirect vote 
defeated this measure, however, the facts remain that through 
the resignation of Justices Sutherland and Van DeVanter we 
now have a bare working majority favorable to New Deal leg- 
islation. So the battle was not made in vain. We all realize 
that because of the facts made known, the arrogant attitude 
of the Court has changed and their decisions show through 
their reversals of previous decisions affecting wage and hour, 
pensions, T. V. A., and other parts of the administration’s pro- 
gram that the Supreme Court is conscious of the attitude and 
the will of the people back home as expressed in intervening 
elections as the duly-elected Members of Congress should be. 

THE ISSUE TODAY 

The questions our people must decide in the coming elec- 
tion are: 

Do they want to go back and have the special privileged 
groups again take control of our Government, or do they want 
our Democratic administration to continue the battle for 
equal economic opportunity for all of the people? 

Shall we continue to fight for cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit for agricultural products, or shall we turn 
back to the do-nothing program advocated by our reactionary 
friends of the previous 12 years’ standing? 

This administration is the first administration in Wash- 
ington that has honestly, sincerely, and fairly tried to give 
the people on the farms and in the cities and towns cheaper 
electricity. Shall we go forward with this program or shall 
we turn back the Government to the “Tools” of Wall Street? 

We pledged to enact wage and hour legislation and to 
correct child labor and sweatshop conditions. Shall we 
go forward with this administration on this program, or 
shall we turn back to the empty promises and nonper- 
formances of the opposition? 

We have made great progress in home construction and 
refinancing. Shall we go forward with this program, con- 
tinuing to fight for lower interest rates for all our people, 
or shall we turn back the Government to the special-interest 
group? 

We have enacted legislation requiring better banking and 
better regulation of the sale of securities. Shall we 
strengthen these laws to protect your rights, or shall we 
say by our vote that we do not approve of the progress 
thus made? 

Shall we go forward with the farm program which is well 
under way and continue to enlarge and expand further 
benefit for all our farmers or shall we stop the progress 
thus made? 

The Supreme Court will anxiously be watching the re- 
sults of your vote. If the people of this country want the 
President and this administration’s program to go forward 
it is imperative that they support this administration and 
its Members of Congress who have supported administra- 
tion measures. 1 

It is useless to have a platform and to elect men on that 
platform unless the platform is to be honestly, fairly, and 
conscientiously carried out. Members of Congress who are 
thus elected on such a platform are traitors to their cause 
and the platform on which they were elected when they 
failed to keep faith with such promises. The Supreme 
Court and our reactionary critics will be anxiously watching 
the primary elections. The issue is to be decided by the 
people back home. It will be very heartening to the special 
privileged groups if they are able to defeat the Members of 
Congress who have kept faith with their constituents and 
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have honestly voted to enact into law the platform upon 
which they were elected. 

Much of this administration’s program is yet to be passed 
upon by the Supreme Court. T. V. A., S. E. C., social security, 
Soldiers’ benefits, relief and recovery, monopoly, taxes, wage 
and hour, and many other important „pieces of legislation 
are hanging in the balance. A vote to send reactionaries to 
Congress will be taken by the Supreme Court as a vote for 
the odd man on that Court to turn reactionary again and 
declare unconstitutional these important laws, and thus 
stopping the progress we have made. 

These and many other important New Deal measures may 
be nullified by the decision of the odd man on the Supreme 
Court should the primary results of the Nation show a re- 
pudiation of the progressive legislation enacted by this ad- 
ministration. It will be taken immediately by the Court as 
sufficient justification for them again to change their minds, 
and thus changing the Constitution, 

In conclusion it seems clear that it is the duty of all friends 
of the administration to stand together and fight the common 
enemy, the special privileged group. Under our solemn 
promises to our people we can do no less under the platforms 
upon which we were elected. It is our duty to continue the 
battle to fight for the rights of the masses of the people. 
Equal rights and opportunities for all and special privileges 
for none. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order previously made by 
the Committee, we now return to page 69 of the bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOTT, My understanding is that near the beginning 
of this session there was a unanimous-consent agreement 
that we would for the present skip the road items, and as 
soon as the bill was read we would return to the considera- 
tion of the road items. Has anything intervened to change 
that unanimous-consent order? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, we will take up 
the road items the next time the Committee is in session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. RAYBURN] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Netson, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10238) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of Agriculture and 
for the Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend the observations I made this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the present occupant of the chair 
tell us what the program will be on Monday or whenever this 
bill is taken up again? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. We will first consider the 
Consent Calendar on Monday. The committee in charge of 
the pending bill has not informed the Chair of its plans. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, is the present occupant of the 
chair in position to inform the House whether or not there 
will be any suspensions on Monday? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Speaker has not in- 
formed me in that respect. If there are to be any sus- 
pensions I do not know about them. I rather think there 
will not be any. 

Mr. REED of New York, Mr. Ford of California, and Mr. 
Maverick asked and were given permission to revise and 
extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to your attention and to the attention of the Members 
of the-House the fact that the hearings before the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information are not published. I maintain 
that they should be printed in order that the people who are 
interested, including Members of Congress who have agricul- 
tural interests in their districts and various other industries 
that may be very adversely affected by these reciprocal 
agreements, may have the benefit of such hearings. The 
jobs of thousands of women in industry and in agriculture 
are at stake in these trade treaties. I understand $100,000 
is spent, Mr. Speaker, for propaganda for the reciprocal- 
trade agreements. I refer you to the hearings and the 
appropriation bill for the Department of State. I maintain, 
Mr. Speaker, that we should have every bit of information 
we can get, including all the valuable testimony presented at 
these hearings. At the present time the whole agreements 
are carried on under star-chamber proceedings. This is just 
another instance. At the present time only one side of the 
reciprocal-trade agreements is presented to the public. It is 
manifestly unfair to do otherwise, and I believe the member- 
ship of the House will join me in asking Mr. Hull, the Secre- 
tary of State, to have these hearings printed so that we may 
have the privilege of securing copies of them. 

(Here the gavel fell. ] 

5 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorn and include therein an 
address given by the Honorable Eero Jarnefelt in the city 
of Philadelphia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to include a radio 
address. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include a radio 
address made by me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include a letter received from the 
Independent Bankers Association. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Last evening a very able 
address on the life of Thomas Jefferson was made by the 
Honorable James A. Farley, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, in which he made comparison between 
Jefferson and President Roosevelt. The present occupant 
of the chair asks unanimous consent that he may extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and to include this address. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RomsveE, Mr. UMSTEAD, Mr. Moser of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Maverick, Mr. SHANLEY, and Mr. Munpock of Arizona, by 
unanimous consent, were granted leave to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp. 
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N ALBERT PINA AFONSO 

- The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, 
which was read: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith, without my approval, H. R. 
3657, Seventy-fifth Congress, entitled “An act for the relief 
of Albert Pina Afonso, a minor.” 

Assuming that there was negligence on the part of the 
driver of the Government truck, which is questionable, the 
payment of $5,000, in a case of this kind, where no loss of 
services is involved, must be predicated on the possibility 
that the injuries sustained by a 2-year-old child will result 
in a permanent impairment of health and earning power 
upon maturity. 4. 

If, as may well happen, the injured child, now apparently 
recovered, though not in robust health, should in the course 
of a few years have arrived at a condition of normality, 
without more expense, the payment of the sum involved in 
this bill would constitute, in effect, a gratuity to the parents 
of three or four thousand dollars. 

If the bill were drafted to allow a sum more commen- 
surate with the actual expense and injury sustained, I 
should gladly affix my signature thereto. 

In withholding my approval I must, obviously, take into 
consideration the usual amount of payments made by way 
of compensation in similar cases. 

D. ROOSEVELT. 

THe WHITE House, April 13, 1938. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The objections of the Pres- 
ident will be spread upon the Journal. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the veto and 
on cg a papers be referred to the Committee on 

The motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, can the present occupant of 
the Chair inform me whether it is the purpose to finish 
the agricultural appropriation bill on Monday? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the agricultural appropriation bill will not be called up for 
consideration until Tuesday next. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to 
Mrs. Jencxes of Indiana, for 2 weeks, on account of 
important business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under previous order of 
the House the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PETTENGILL] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

THE PAN AMERICAN UNION THE SYMBOL OF AMERICA’S 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, among all the republics 
of the Western Hemisphere this 14th day of April is being 
celebrated as Pan American Day. President Roosevelt spoke 
this noon at the Pan American Union. No one will be so 
ungenerous as not to accord him the genuine satisfaction 
which must be his over the fact that the most cordial rela- 
tions for many years now exist between our own and the 
other republics of the Western World. 

In the capitals of all these nations this day of good will 
is honored by not only official gatherings but by school 
children and dozens of civic and patriotic organizations from 
our northern boundary to the Straits of Magellan. 

In the midst of the uncertainty, turmoil, and spirit of 
aggression prevailing in so many sections of the world, it is 
with a feeling of real relief that one turns to the conditions 
prevailing on the American Continent. For the first time in 
the history of civilization an international system is develop- 
ing in the Western Hemisphere, based upon mutual confi- 
dence and cooperation. The great achievement which we 
are witnessing is all the more praiseworthy because of the 
fact that in the Western Hemisphere many difficult and 
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delicate international questions have presented and are today 
presenting themselves. They have, almost without excep- 
tion, been settled by the orderly processes of conciliation, 
mediation, and arbitration. 

We have but recently witnessed the settlement of a delicate 
question between the Dominican Republic and Haiti which 
threatened at one time to give rise to armed conflict. Chile 
and Peru have settled their long-standing differences. Co- 
lombia and Peru have also reached an amicable agreement 
and recently an arbitration tribunal which met at the Pan 
American Union settled a long-standing controversy between 
Guatemala and Honduras. In fact, it is now taken for 
granted that the settlement of any differences that may 
arise on the American Continent are to be settled by peaceful 
means. 

It is a significant fact that at the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace held at Buenos Aires 
in December 1936, the 21 Republics there represented as- 
sumed the responsibility for the maintenance of peace of the 
Western World. It was solemnly declared that any menace 
to peace no matter in what section of the continent it may 
arise is a matter of concern to all the Republics members of 
the Pan American Union, and that such menace will immedi- 
ately give rise to consultation in order to seek the best means 
for peaceful settlement. 

In the development of this new continental system which 
means so much to the peace and progress of the world, the 
Pan American Union, in its capacity as the permanent organ 
of the Pan American Conferences has played a most im- 
portant part. We are in the presence of an international 
organization, the full significance of whose labors we have 
only begun fully to appreciate. 

Nearly half a century has elapsed since the first Pan 
American Conference, officially known as the First Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, met at Washington 
in 1889. That gathering, at which were represented all of 
the independent nations of the Western Hemisphere with the 
exception of the Dominican Republic, marked a new de- 
parture in international relations. The conference of 1889, 
and the consequences which were to flow therefrom, were 
destined to give further impetus and to carry to a full reali- 
zation the ideal which had always been a characteristic of 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere; namely, a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness and cooperation in their reciprocal rela- 
tions. 

The most lasting result of the 1889 conference was the 
adoption of a resolution creating a central bureau which is 
today the Pan American Union. In its inception the Union 
was established as a Commercial Bureau, and was intended 
to serve as an agency “for the collection, tabulation, and 
publication of information as to the productions 
and commerce, and as to the customs laws and regulations 
of their respective countries.” This function is still per- 
formed by the Pan American Union, but at the present time 
the activities of the organization extend far beyond those 
contemplated by the original resolution of the 1889 con- 
ference. 

With each succeeding conference the scope of activity of 
the Pan American Union has been enlarged until today it 
covers virtually every field of inter-American activity which 
tends toward the development of closer relations between 
the American republics. At the present time the Pan Amer- 
ican Union embraces the 21 republics of the American con- 
tinent and is under the direction of a governing board com- 
posed of the Secretary of State of the United States, and the 
Ambassadors, Ministers, and Chargés d’Affaires of the repub- 
lics of Latin America, resident at Washington. The Chair- 
man of the Board, under the terms of the resolution adopted 
at the Fifth International Conference of American States, 
is elected each year. The Chairman at this time is that fine 
and balanced statesman, the Honorable Cordell Hull. The 
Board meets on the first Wednesday of each month to con- 
sider matters of common interest to the republics of the 
American continent. The executive officers of the Union 
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are a director general and an assistant director, appointed 
by and responsible to the Governing Board. 

OFFICIAL FUNCTIONS 
The Pan American Union fulfills a two-fold function, one 
of which may be termed official, the other unofficial. 

In its official capacity, the Pan American Union is the per- 
manent organization of the International Conferences of 
American States. It prepares the program and regulations 
of each conference, compiles documentary material for the 
information of the delegates; and, following each conference, 
assists in obtaining ratification of the treaties and conven- 
tions that may have been signed, and in securing action on 
the resolutions adopted at the conference. From an inter- 
national standpoint this is a most important function, inas- 
much as one of the great dangers confronting all interna- 
tional conferences is the absence of a permanent organiza- 
tion to give effect to the conclusions reached by such assem~ 
blies. In this respect the Pan American Union has per- 
formed a most important service and the record of achieve- 
ment is most encouraging. 

The International Conferences of American States usually 
meet at intervals of 5 years and the eighth of the series is 
scheduled to convene at Lima, Peru, on December 9, next, 
anniversary of the Battle of Ayacucho, which definitely se- 
cured the independence of the Spanish-American colonies. 
In addition to these, what. might be termed “diplomatic” 
gatherings, there have been a large number of special or 
technical conferences of a Pan American character. The 
agendas of the International Conferences of American States 
are so broad, and the time available for the consideration of 
the topics frequently is so short that the delegates are un- 
able to give to all the subjects the detailed attention which 
their importance merits. Consequently, the practice has 
developed in recent years of referring many of these subjects 
to special or technical gatherings which meet in the interval 
between the international conferences. Several of these 
specialized conferences may be traced back over a period of 
years, particularly the Pan American sanitary conferences, 
the scientific congresses, and the commercial conferences, 
During the last 10 years gatherings of this character have 
increased greatly in number, and the subjects which they 
have been called on to consider cover virtually every phase 
of inter-American activity. Some of the most important 
accomplishments of the last few years haye been achieved 
at these special or technical conferences. Thus the ad- 
vanced treaties on arbitration and conciliation signed in 
1929 were negotiated at the specialized International Con- 
ference of American States on Arbitration and Conciliation. 
Likewise, the Inter-American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace, which met in Buenos Aires in December 
1936, with such far-reaching results, was not one of the 
regular series of conferences, but was an extraordinary gath- 
ering convened to consider ways and means of strengthening 
the peace machinery of the continent. Other subjects 
which have been considered at these technical gatherings 
are the protection of trade-marks, commercial aviation, high- 
way development, educational problems, child-welfare, 
financial questions, and many others. As in the case of the 
International Conferences of American States, the Pan 
American Union likewise aids in the preparation of these 
specialized gatherings. 

Several of them have been organized and held under the 
immediate auspices of the Pan American Union; and for 
virtually all of them the Union prepares special material 
and cooperates with the organizing committees in prepara- 
tions for the conferences. 

The Pan American Union serves as the depository of the 
instruments of ratification of treaties and conventions signed 
at the conferences. For many years the Union has been the 
custodian of the archives of the international conferences, 
and at the Sixth International Conference of American 
States, held at Habana in 1928, the Union was made the 
official depository for the instruments of ratification for 9 
of the 11 conventions signed at that time, This innovation 
was followed at subsequent conferences, and has the decided 
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advantage of concentrating in one place all information with 
reference to the status of treaties and conventions signed at 
pan-American conferences. 

UNOFFICIAL ACTIVITIES 

Equally as important, and perhaps to the great mass of our 
citizens of greater importance than its official duties, are the 
unofficial functions of the Pan American Union, In its un- 
official capacity the Pan American Union is a great center 
of information on virtually every question affecting the inter- 
est and welfare of the nations and people of the American 
Continent. In this capacity the Union serves as the cooper- 
ating organ of the governments, members of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and furnishes to them complete and detailed in- 
formation on any subjects required by the various adminis- 
trative departments of each government. In like manner the 
Pan American Union extends its facilities as a center of 
information to the citizens of all the republics in the Western 
Hemisphere, and each year answers thousands of inquiries 
covering the widest range of subjects. 

This aspect of the Union’s work covers every phase of 
activity, whether it be economic, cultural, or social. Since 
the date of its establishment, the Pan American Union has 
undertaken the compilation of statistics on the commerce of 
the republics of the American Continent, as well as on the 
customs laws and regulations of the respective countries. 
At the present time the work of the Union embraces virtually 
the entire field of economic activity. Equipped with a well- 
organized foreign-trade office, as well as a division of 
economic and financial information and a statistical divi- 
sion, the Union is ever ready to furnish complete and ac- 
curate data to governments and citizens desiring informa- 
tion. Annual reports are published on the export and import 
trade of each country, and the Union also issues reports on 
the principal commodities of each of the countries members 
of the Union. In addition booklets descriptive of the mem- 
ber countries and principal cities are published, and the 
Union also prepares and distributes a monthly report en- 
titled “Commercial Pan America” in which economic subjects 
of current interest are discussed. 

One of the principal functions of the Pan American Union 
during recent years has been the promotion of closer cultural 
ties between the republics of America. It is equipped with 
a well-organized division of intellectual cooperation which 
keeps in close touch with educational developments in every 
section of the continent. This division aims to encourage 
the interchange of professors and students between the 
republics of America, and furnishes to students accurate 
information relative to conditions of admission, courses of 
study, and the cost of living in the countries in which they 
may wish to pursue their work. Through the work of the 
Pan American Union many Latin-American students have 
come to this country and have availed themselves of the 
facilities of our educational institutions. 

The Pan American Union has also made extensive use of 
the radio in promoting closer relations and better under- 
standing among the republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
Programs featuring the music of the Americas as well as 
addresses by prominent officials and educational talks have 
been presented at the Pan American Union, where they have 
been heard by large and distinguished audiences. Through 
the utilization of the radio these programs are also brought 
to the vast radio audiences, not only of the United States, 
but by means of the short wave to all the nations of Latin 
America. 

There is established at the Pan American Union a Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, the services of which are placed 
at the disposal of public health officers throughout the Con- 
tinent, and which acts as a clearing house of information 
relative to all matters affecting public health and hygiene. 
The Sanitary Bureau publishes a monthly bulletin intended 
especially for public-health officers. 

Inasmuch as agriculture is the basic industry of all the 
republics of America, the Union a few years ago established 
a separate Division of Agricultural Cooperation. This divi- 
sion has rendered a very real service to the departments of 
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agriculture of the several governments, as well as to indi- 
vidual agriculturists in all the countries, members of the 
Union. 

One of the most recent activities undertaken by the Pan 
American Union is that of promoting tourist travel to the 
republics of America, and to this end a Travel Division has 
been established. The nations of America offer every variety 
of attraction to the tourist, and it is gratifying to observe 
the increase in inter-American tourist travel that has oc- 
curred in recent years. This movement is certain to prove 
beneficial and its growth, from the United States to Latin 
America, as well as from Latin America to this country, 
should be fostered in every possible way. 

In addition to its many specialized reports, the Pan Ameri- 
can Union publishes a monthly bulletin in the English, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese languages, which contains detailed infor- 
mation relating to the cultural, economic, and social devel- 
opment of the republics of America. Through the Bulletin, 
and through the other publications of the Union, closer ac- 
quaintance, closer cultural ties, and closer commercial rela- 
tions are fostered. 

One significant feature of the organization and functions 
of the Pan American Union to which special attention should 
be called, is that the Union does not engage in political activi- 
ties. In fact, by the terms of the resolution under which 
the Pan American Union is now functioning, it is specifically 
precluded from exercising functions of a political character. 
The idea underlying the Pan American Union is the devel- 
opment of a spirit of cooperation between the American Re- 
publics, under which the benefit of the- experience of each 
is made available to all. In no case is any attempt made 
either to bring pressure to bear or to use compulsion in se- 
curing action. Through constantly united action, however, 
a spirit of continental solidarity has gradually developed 
which is of incalculable value in the maintenance of friendly 
relations and in the settlement of political differences that 
may arise. 

In other words, the Pan American movement is based not 
on the negative principle of avoiding strife but on the positive 
principle of promoting such a spirit of cooperation and such 
an atmosphere of mutual understanding and good will that 
strife becomes impossible, or, if controversies should unfor- 
tunately arise, that they will be settled by the orderly proc- 
esses established in the various treaties and conventions that 
have been signed between the American Republics. This is 
what might be termed the “American system”—a system that 
has been highly beneficial to the 21 Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere—and one that may well serve as an example to 
the entire world. 

This splendid record of achievement has been made possible 
by the character of the personnel responsible for the activi- 
ties of the Pan American Union. 

First, of course, is the governing board, which determines 
its policies. The cooperative spirit which has harmonized 
their judgments is one of the most inspiring forces now oper- 
ating in the entire world. Under the board there is an effi- 
cient staff rendering devoted service in all its far-flung activi- 
ties. The director general, Dr. L. S. Rowe, is making a 
notable contribution of culture, tact, and penetrating insight 
into the problems of the Americas. 

He and his staff welcome every visit from Senators and 
Representatives. Busy as we all are, it is of lasting benefit 
to ourselves and our constituencies to avail ourselves in every 
possible way of the hundreds of avenues they keep open to 
the western world. 

May the Americas, and each of them, prosper in perpetual 
peace, “diverse as the billows and one as the sea.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
20 minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with its pre- 
vious order, adjourned until Monday, April 18, 1938, at 12 
o’clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


Set forth below are dates, times of meetings, subjects of 
hearings, and parties to be heard with respect to a number 
of hearings scheduled before the Flood Control Committee: 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Friday, April 15, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representatives 
of the lower Mississippi River and other tributaries will be 
heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Saturday, April 16, 1938, at 10 a. m. Local representa- 
tives of the lower Mississippi River and other tributaries will 
be heard. 

The Committee on Flood Control will continue hearings 
on Monday, April 18, 1938, at 10 a. m. Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress will be heard. 

COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries will 
hold hearings at 10 a. m. in room 219, House Office Building, 
on the following bills on the dates indicated: 

Thursday, April 14, 1938: 

H. R. 8533. To amend section 4370 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 46, sec. 316). 

Tuesday, April 19, 1938: 

H. R. 5629. To exempt motorboats less than 21 feet in 
length not carrying passengers for hire from the act of June 
9, 1910, regulating the equipment of motorboats. 

H. R. 7089. To require examinations for issuance of motor- 
boat operator’s license. 

H. R. 8839. To amend laws for preventing collisions of ves- 
sels, to regulate equipment of motorboats on the navigable 
waters of the United States, to regulate inspection and man- 
ning of certain motorboats which are not used exclusively 
for pleasure and those which are not engaged exclusively in 
the fisheries on inland waters of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization in room 445, House Office Building, 
Thursday, April 21, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., for the considera- 
tion of unfinished business, private bills. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

There will be a hearing before subcommittee No. 1 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary at 10:30 a. m. Wednesday, 
April 20, 1938, in room 346, House Office Building, for 
the consideration of H. R. 9745, to provide for guaranties of 
collective bargaining in contracts entered into and in the 
grant or loans of funds by the United States, or any agency 
thereof, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1235. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting three supplemental estimates of appro- 
priation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, for the 
War Department (Quartermaster Corps), amounting to 
$2,721,875 (H. Doc. No. 590); to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 

1236. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, for the Department 
of Agriculture in the amount of $101,500,000 (H. Doc. No. 
591); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1237. A letter from the Chairman, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, transmitting a report of the activities and ex- 
penditures of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
the month of February 1938 (H. Doc. No. 592); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed. 

1238. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
the draft of a proposed bill to remove certain inequitable 
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requirements for eligibility for detail as a member of the 
General Staff Corps, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

1239. A letter from the President, Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting the draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “An act relating to the levying and 
collecting of taxes and assessments, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1240. A letter from the President, Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting the copy of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “An act to provide for the classification 
of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and in 
the field services”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 463. Resolution providing for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 9997; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2137). Referred to the House Calendar. j 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S.5. An act to prevent the adulteration, misbrand- 
ing, and false advertisement of food, drugs, devices, and 
cosmetics in interstate, foreign, and other commerce subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States, for the purposes of 
safeguarding the public health, preventing deceit upon the 
purchasing public, and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2139). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FULMER: Committee on Agriculture. Senate Joint 
Resolution 201. Joint resolution for the relief of certain 
persons conducting farming operations whose crops were 
destroyed by hailstorms; with amendment (Rept. No. 2140). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. EDMISTON: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
3618. A bill to reestablish the longevity pay of warrant 
Officers; without amendment (Rept. No. 2141). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 842. An 
act to provide for an investigation and report of losses re- 
sulting from the campaign for the eradication of the Med- 
iterranean fruit fly by the Department of Agriculture; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2142). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 2001. 
A bill to provide for an investigation and report of losses 
resulting from the campaign for the eradication of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly by the Department of Agriculture; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2143). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 6830. A 
bill to prohibit the exportation of tobacco seed and plants 
except for experimental purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2144). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOUGHTON (by request): A bill (H. R. 10272) to 
terminate the tax imposed by section 601 (c) (7) of the 
Revenue Act of 1932; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOLEY: A bill (H. R. 10273) to amend the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act, as amended, by the addition of cer- 
tain sections; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: A bill (H. R. 10274) to extend the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act for the establishment 
of marine schools, and for other purposes,” approved March 
4, 1911, to marine schools at Bangor and Eastport, Maine; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. BOYKIN: A bill (H. R. 10275) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
and causeway across the water between the mainland at or 
near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, Ala.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOUTON: A bill (H. R. 10276) to authorize the 
reimbursement of Iberia Parish, La., for work done at the 
éxpense of local interests in enlarging the improved channel 
in Bayou Petit Anse; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

By Mr. BIGELOW: A bill (H. R. 10277) to define and pro- 
hibit certain unfair and discriminatory business and labor 
practices that impair the obligations of contracts, violate 
the rights of labor as defined by the Congress of the United 
States, and create unfair competition by persons, partner- 
ships, and corporations engaged in interstate and/or foreign 
commerce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10278) to add cer- 
tain lands to the Shasta National Forest, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KITCHENS: A bill (H. R. 10279) to amend the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the construction of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for flood control, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 22, 1936, and more particu- 
larly to raise, enlarge, and extend existing levees at Fulton, 
Ark., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10280) to amend the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the construction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for fiood control, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 22, 1936; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. BROOKS: A bill (H. R. 10281) to authorize a pre- 
liminary examination and survey for flood control along the 
east bank of Red River, beginning at the south bank of Loggy 
Bayou at the hill line, and thence along the south bank of 
Loggy Bayou to the east bank of Red River, and from thence 
along the east bank of Red River to Coushatta Bayou, being 
all in Red River Parish, La.; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 10282) relating to the dispo- 
sition of funds derived from the Coos Bay Wagon Road grant 
lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: A bill (H. R. 10283) to authorize the 
acquisition of land for cemetery purposes in the vicinity of 
Grafton, W. Va.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 10284) to authorize a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Tiffin River and its trib- 
utaries in the States of Ohio and Michigan for flood control, 
for run-off and water-flow retardation, and for soil-erosion 
prevention; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. OLIVER: A bill (H. R. 10285) to extend the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act for the establishment of 
marine schools, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 
1911, to marine schools at Portland, Maine; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 656) to 
provide for the erection of a memorial to the memory of 
Newton D. Baker; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. FULMER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 657) to 
pg a joint committee on forestry; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXIII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 10286) for the relief of 
Anthoula S. Maskas; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. BOYER: A bill (H. R. 10287) granting a pension 
to John R. Malone; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 10288) for the relief of 
F. C. Pennington; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: A bill (H. R. 10289) granting a pension 
to Mildred Moran; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. WHITE of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10290) for the 
relief of W: C. Dewey, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4834. By Mr. BARRY: Resolution of the Chichester Ave- 
nue Association of Hollis, Inc., opposing all new or contem- 
plated taxes in the State of New York, with a view to reduc- 
ing present taxes and thereby increasing purchasing power, 
decreasing unemployment, and making for a higher stand- 
ard of living; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4835. By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Resolution of the 
American Radio Telegraphists’ Association, Local No. 6, at 
Seattle, Wash., T. J. Van Ermen, secretary, describing the 
dangers of depletion of natural resources of salmon in the 
Alaska area due to fish traps; stating that the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries has given concessions to certain pack- 
ers in the form of locations for fish traps; indicating that 
25,000 workers are employed in the salmon industry in 
Alaska; arguing that the canned-salmon industry is threat- 
ening not to operate their fish traps and therefore resolv- 
ing that the United States Bureau of Fisheries withdraw 
concessions of fish-trap locations not operated during the 
1938 season; to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

4836. By Mr. LAMNECE: Petition of J. S. Coffey, secre- 
tary, Ohio State University department of animal hus- 
bandry, Columbus, Ohio, urging all Ohio Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to give serious consideration 
to raising the import duty on pork and pork products to 
the extent that it is the same as that imposed upon foreign 
beef and mutton; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

4837. By the SPEAKER: Resolution of the Potomac 
Heights Community Church, Washington, D. C., expressing 
disapproval of House bill 9790; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, APRIL 15, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 5, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, April 14, 1938, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Calloway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment the bill (S. 3400) to 
extend from June 16, 1938, to June 16, 1939, the period 
within which loans made prior to June 16, 1933, to executive 
officers of member banks of the Federal Reserve System may 
be renewed or extended. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 7187) to amend section 12B of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Bankhead Bone Brown, N. H. 
Andrews Barkley Borah Bulkley 
Ashurst Berry Bridges Bulow 
Austin Bilbo Brown, Mich. Burke 
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Byrnes. Harrison McCarran Russell 
Capper Hatch McGill Schwartz 
Caraway Hayden McKellar Schwellenbach 
Chavez Herring McNary 
Connally Hill Miller Shi 
Copeland Hitchcock Minton Smith 
Dieterich Holt Neely Thomas, Utah 
Duffy Johnson, Norris Townsend 
Ellender Johnson, Colo, O'Mahoney Tydings 
Frazier King Overton Vandenberg 
George La Follette ttman Van Nuys 
Gerry Lodge Wagner 
Gillette Lonergan Radcliffe Walsh 
Glass Lundeen Reames White 
Hale McAdoo Reynolds 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bartey], the Senators from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK and Mr. Truman], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. DonaHey], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Gurrrey], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
HucuHEs], the Senators from Oklahoma [Mr. Ler and Mr. 
THomas], the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Locan], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Matoney], the Senators from 
New Jersey [Mr. MILTON and Mr. Smatuers], the Senators 
from Montana [Mr. Murray and Mr. WHEELER] and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper] are detained from the 
Senate on important public business. 

e pe mien) from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] is unavoidably de- 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that my colleague the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Grsson], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Davis], and the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. NYE] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

SUPPLEMENTAL Fe eee pe i ESTABLISHMENT (S, DOC, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Legislative Establishment, maintenance of Senate Office 
Building, fiscal year 1939, amounting to $31,620, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMA’ CONSERVATION CORPS (S. DOC. 


NO. 168) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, fiscal year 1939, amounting to $22,- 
000,000, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

FEBRUARY REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the Corporation 
for the month of February 1938, including statement of loan 
and other authorizations made during the month, showing 
the name, amount, and rate of interest or dividend in each 
case, which, with the accompanying report, was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by Southern California District Council, No. 4, Mari- 
time Federation of the Pacific Coast, San Pedro, Calif., favor- 
ing the enactment of House bill 8430, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to make a survey of the proposed “T” tunnel 
and highway project as a means of communication and trans- 
portation between San Pedro, Wilmington, Terminal Island, 
and Long Beach, Calif., which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry employees 
of the Postal Telegraph Co., of Baltimore, Md., praying for 
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the adoption of Senate Resolution 247, providing for an 
investigation of certain aspects of the wire-communications 
industry in the United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the 
Bronx County (N. Y.) American Legion, protesting against 
the enactment of the bill (H. R. 9102) to provide for a perma- 
nent Bureau of Fine Arts, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Scars- 
dale, N. Y., remonstrating against the enactment of the bill 
(H. R. 9102) to provide for a permanent Bureau of Fine Arts, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by St. Thomas 
Branch, No. 1100, Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Association, of 
Massena, N. Y., favoring the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the publication of obscene literature, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York, remonstrating against the enactment 
of the bill (S. 25) to prevent profiteering in time of war and 
to equalize the burdens of war and thus provide for the na- 
tional defense, and promote peace, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Buffalo, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the advertising of alcoholic beverages by the press and radio, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Malta, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the sending of samples of liquors through the mails, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Franklin 
County (N. Y.) Petroleum Industries Committee, favoring 
the repeal of Federal taxes on gasoline and lubricating oils, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 

which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 627) pro- 
viding an additional appropriation for the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, reported 
it without amendment. 
_ Mr. BULOW, from the Committee on Civil Service, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3087) for the relief of Chester J. 
Babcock, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1604) thereon. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan (for Mr. MILTON) , from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 3031) for 
the relief of the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1605) thereon. 

He also (for Mr. Mr rox), from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 375) for the relief of Mrs. 
John Olson, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1606) thereon. 

Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them each without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 


H. R. 146. A bill to require contractors on public-building 
projects to name their subcontractors, material men, and 
supply men, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1608) ; and 

H. R. 9683. A bill to amend the act of June 25, 1910, relat- 
ing to the construction of public buildings, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1609). 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 262) to set apart public ground for the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1610) thereon. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. TYDINGS. From the Committee on Appropriations 

I report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 
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10216) making appropriations for the legislative branch of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and 
for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1607) thereon. 
I ask that the bill and report may be printed, so that the 
Senate may take up the bill for consideration on Tuesday 
next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill and 
report will be received and printed, as requested. 

VIOLATIONS OF FREE SPEECH AND RIGHTS OF LABOR (REPT. NO, 46, 
PT. 4) 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit an interim report from the Committee on 
Education and Labor, created under Senate Resolution 266 
(74th Cong.), dealing with its investigation of violations of 
civil liberties and the rights of labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received and printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: 

A bill (S. 3848) for the relief of Howard Arthur Beswick; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD (by request): 

A bill (S. 3849) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to transfer on the books of the Treasury Department to the 
credit of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota the proceeds of 
a certain judgment erroneously deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States as public money; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

A bill (S. 3850) to authorize the reimbursement of Iberia 
Parish, La., for work done at the expense of local interests in 
enlarging the improved channel in Bayou Petit Anse; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3851) to amend the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Civilian Conservation Corps, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 28, 1937; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3852) to provide for the election of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

A bill (S. 3853) to authorize the presentation of a Medal of 
Honor to Frank L. Williams; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7187) to amend section 12B of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

AMENDMENTS OF FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT 

Mr. HAYDEN and Mr. TRUMAN, jointly, submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by them to the bill (S. 
3309) to amend the Federal Aid Highway Act, approved July 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYDEN submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3309) to amend the Federal Aid 
Highway Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
menfed, and for other purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to 
be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1917 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 1543) to amend section 
24 of the Immigration Act of 1917, relating to the compensa- 
tion of certain Immigration and Naturalization Service em- 
ployees, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 
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VIOLATIONS OF FREE SPEECH AND RIGHTS OF LABOR—LIMIT OF 
EXPENDITURE 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 266), which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures under Senate Resolution 
266, Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, agreed to June 6, 1936, 
and under Senate Resolution 70, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, 
agreed to February 19, 1937, and under Senate Resolution 154, Sev- 
enty-fifth n session, agreed to August 12, 1937, to in- 
vestigate violations of the right of free speech and assembly and 
interference with the right of labor to organize and bargain collec- 
tively is hereby increased by $60,000. 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
four telegrams which relate to the subject matter of the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE]. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: : 

Sours BEND, IND., April 15, 1938. 
Senator SHERMAN MINTON: 

Six thousand five hundred members of this organization insist 
that the $100,000 appropriation be made for the Civil Liberties 
Committee at once. All telegrams and all other requests on this 
to be brought upon the floor of the Senate and read today. 

R. E. SHATTUCK, 
Executive Secretary, Local No. 5, Studebaker, 
919 South Michigan Street. 


MISHAWAKA, IND., April 15, 1938. 
SHERMAN MINTON, 
United States Senate: 

One thousand two hundred workers demand appropriation $100,- 
000 for Civil Liberties Committee. Request copies of letters reso- 
lution on Senate floor today. 

PAUL J. GIBSON, 
President Local 917, U. E. R. M. W. A. 


Sour BEND, IND., April 15, 1938. 
Senator SHERMAN MINTON, 


Senate Office Building: 
Insist that bill appropriating hundred thousand dollars for Civil 
Liberties Committee be passed. 
BENDIX Loca, No. 9, INTERNATIONAL 
Union U. A. W. oF AMERICA, 


MisHawaka, IND., April 15, 1938. 


MINTON, 
United States Senate: 
Four thousand four hundred workers demand appropriation 
$100,000 for Civil Liberties Committee. Request copies of letters 
resolution on Senate floor today. 


Scorr FRIES, 
President, Local 65, U. R. W. A. 
ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR WILSON AT AMERICAN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, BERLIN 

(Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered on April 13 by Hon. Hugh 
R. Wilson, American Ambassador to Germany, at a dinner 
of the American Chamber of Commerce in Berlin, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

THE EXISTING DEPRESSION—ADDRESS BY COL, FRANK KNOX 

(Mr. Broces asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a radio address delivered by Col. Frank Knox 
at Wichita, Kans., on April 8, 1938, which appears in the 
Appendix.] ‘ 

TERMS OF COURT AT FAIRMONT AND BECKLEY, W. va. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1645, being Senate bill 3684. I have the consent of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Giass], who is in charge of the 
measure now before the Senate, and also that of the major- 
ity as well as the minority leader. If the consideration of 
the bill leads to a moment's debate, I shall withdraw my 
request. The bill simply provides for the holding of terms 
of District Courts of the United States for West Virginia 
at Fairmont and Beckley. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill which the clerk will report by title? 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3684) to provide for 
the holding of terms of the District Courts of the United 
States for West Virginia at Fairmont and Beckley. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I should like to know what 
this bill provides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the bill. It 
relates to the holding of terms of the district courts in 
West Virginia. 

The legislative clerk read the bill (S. 3684), as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the district judge for the northern and 
Southern districts of West Virginia, appointed under the act ap- 
proved June 22, 1936, shall hold regular terms of court at Fair- 
mont at least once in each calendar year, at such times as may 
be fixed by rules of the court, when suitable rooms and accom- 
modations for holding terms of the court shall be provided at 
Fairmont free of cost to the United States or a Federal building 


containing such suitable rooms and accommodations shall be 
erected at such place. 


Sec. 2. The present district judge for the southern district of 
West Virginia shall hold regular terms of court at Beckley at least 
once in each calendar year, at such times as may be fixed by rules 
of the court, when suitable rooms and accommodations for hold- 
ing terms of the court shall be provided at Beckley free of cost 
to the United States or a Federal building containing such suit- 
able rooms and accommodations shall be erected at such place. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I was under the impression 
that the bill created a new judgeship. I now understand that 
it does not do so, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill merely provides for hold- 
ing a term of court at a certain point in West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. That is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question before the Senate is 
the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry] that 
the Senate recede from its amendment No. 28, known as the 
oleomargarine amendment, to House bill 8837, the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill. When the Senate took a recess 
yesterday the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Greorcr] had the 
floor and expressed a desire to continue his remarks. The 
Chair, therefore, recognizes the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, when the Senate recessed 
yesterday we were discussing the motion made by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry] to recede from a certain amend- 
ment to the independent offices appropriation bill. I had 
finished practically all I cared to say upon the amendment. 

I desire to say to the Senator from Wisconsin that I am 
duly appreciative of the fact, as are all other Senators from 
the South, that citizens residing within the dairying areas 
purchase the products that are grown in the South, and that 
they are purchasers of cottonseed products. I also remind 
the Senator, as I do the Senate, that the South is a very large 
purchaser of the dairy products coming from the dairying 
sections of the United States. That is as it should be. The 
main objection to the provision in the appropriation bill 
which came over from the House is that it is a needless limi- 
tation and prohibition upon the purchase of a commodity 
produced in one section of the country and not produced in 
another section of the country, 

No very considerable quantity of cottonseed oil enters into 
the composition of oleomargarine, used for domestic purposes. 
It has other and far vaster uses; but a relatively very small 
percentage of cottonseed oil is used for the production of 
oleomargarine. The fat of certain animals is used for the 
same purpose, especially for the purpose of coloring. oleo- 
margarine. It is manifestly unfair, for the Federal Govern- 
ment in its appropriation acts itself forbids and makes 
unlawful the purchase by its own agents of this domestic 
product, although it may be, and in a measure is, competitive 
with butter and with other dairy products. At the same time 
the very section of the country in which cottonseed oil is pro- 
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duced and in which the oils from which oleomargarine is 
made are produced is a large consumer of the dairy prod- 
ucts of other sections; and, by and large, the purchases made 
in the South from the dairy areas are relatively as great as 
the purchases made in the dairy areas of southern products, 
or products grown in other sections of the country. 

So, Mr. President, with a clear understanding that the 
amendment merely lifts the prohibition which makes it un- 
lawful to use moneys appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purchase of oleomargarine when made wholly 
and entirely of American-grown products, and with a clear 
statement that it is not anticipated that the mere lifting 
of the prohibition will, in all reasonable probability, actually 
lead to the purchase by the agencies of the Government of 
oleomargarine in any large quantity, I have nothing to add 
to what I have already said. 

I wish though to impress upon the Senate, if I may, one 
consideration. It is pernicious in the highest degree to 
undertake to limit the expenditure of tax money by a Fed- 
eral agency to the purchase of particular products, or to 
outlaw the purchase of particular products by such agency, 
if such products are not injurious but are wholesome. 

Mr. President, the plain fact is that under the whip and 
spur of the lobbyist this provision was written into the 
appropriation acts. The plain fact is also that because of 
the existence of the political power to which I have referred, 
there has already been imposed upon this important product, 
using cottonseed oil produced in the South, a tax ranging 
from 1 cent per pound to 10 cents per pound. In its nature 
the tax is almost prohibitive, and yet there is nothing wrong 
with the product. If there were anything wrong with the 
product, the same spirit which has been back of the legisla- 
tion which has imposed this prohibition against the use of 
taxpayers’ money for the purchase of a wholly American- 
grown product would have brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Food and Drug Administration of the Govern- 
ment, and not a pound of oleomargarine could have been 
sold on the American market. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr, GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It would seem to me, from the argument 
of the Senator from Georgia, that if he is correct the whole 
section to which he refers should be stricken out of every 
appropriation act. 

As I understand, at the request of various organizations of 
veterans, the provision in question was placed in an appro- 
priation act about 1931, and has been retained in subsequent 
acts. If Congress sees fit to announce that disabled veterans, 
for instance, undergoing treatment by the Government in its 
hospitals should not be required to eat oleomargarine instead 
of butter, Congress has that authority; but if Congress is to 
state that butter is more wholesome for edible purposes than 
oleomargarine and that oleomargarine may be used by Goy- 
ernment agencies only for cooking, then certainly the fact 
that it is produced in the United States does not make it any 
more edible. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, Mr. President; it does not make it any 
more edible. I think, however, the Senator from Nevada 
would resent the incorporation in an appropriation bill of a 
provision making it unlawful for a Federal agency to pur- 
chase a product grown in his State, the sale of which is legal, 
and which under the Pure Food and Drug Act has been sub- 
jected to regulation, and which is on the American market. 

The amendment which I offered is to a provision which 
ought to be stricken out of the appropriation bill; but the 
amendment does not require the purchase of oleomargarine. 
The amendment does not even authorize the purchase of 
oleomargarine. The amendment merely lifts the prohibition 
of the law against its use if Federal agencies desire to buy it. 
That is all there is to it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia whether he knows how much cottonseed oil was im- 
ported into this country last year, for instance, 
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Mr. GEORGE. No; I do not. That has not anything to 
do with this question. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I understand more was imported than was 
used for the making of oleomargarine. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not able to answer the Senator off- 
hand, not without referring to the statistics; but that has not 
anything to do with this question. I am perfectly certain 
of that. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It seems to me it has a good deal to do 
with it. 

Mr. GEORGE.. I should be glad to have the Senator en- 
lighten me. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Is the essential ingredient of oleomargarine 
cottonseed oil, or are there other kinds of oil used in the 
making of oleomargarine? 

Mr. GEORGE. There are other kinds of oil sa, but the 
amendment which I offered excepted from the prohibition 
oleomargarines wholly madè of products grown in the United 
States. 

Mr. POPE. I was wondering whether or not animal fats 
go into the making of oleomargarine. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; certain animal fats are used, but 
largely for coloring purposes. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. I made some study of that G a few 
years ago, when we were considering an excise tax on the first 
processing of coconut oil in this country, and the evidence at 
that time disclosed that until 10 years ago animal fats con- 
stituted 75 percent of the composition of oleomargarine. 
About that time there developed the use of cottonseed oil and 
coconut oil, so that the proportion was about reversed, and 
the normal content was 75 percent vegetable oil and about 
25 percent animal fats. 

I should like to ask the Senator a further question. As his 
amendment is worded, would it apply to oleomargarine made 
largely or in part from coconut oil brought in from the 
Philippine Islands? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; it would exclude it entirely. 

Mr. BURKE. It refers only to continental United States? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it refers only to that; and the com- 
modity must be made exclusively of American-grown products. 

I desire to repeat that I am not laboring under any impres- 
sion that Federal agencies will buy oleomargarine as a sub- 
stitute for butter except where it is a proper and, in some 
instances, a necessary substitute; but here is an industry 
which has to meet the most unfair competition on earth, to 
wit, a declaration in the law passed by Congress which makes 
it unlawful to buy its product with moneys appropriated from 
the Public Treasury. 

Suppose it has some foreign market; suppose, as is the 
case, it has a large sale in some Latin-American country, in 
Cuba, for instance, and suppose, as is the case, Congress has 
outlawed its purchase by a Federal agency. Although we 
tax it; although it is subject to regulation and control under 
the Pure Food Act, although everything that could possibly 
be done to cripple domestic use and sale has been done by the 
Congress except outlawing it, what kind of situation is met 
by that product, for instance, when it is offered to a Cuban 
buyer? How easy it is to say, “Your. own government has 
forbidden the use of public moneys for the purchase of this 
particular product.” 

Mr. President, such a prohibition should not be in any 
appropriation act. If there is any reason, if there is any 
substantial basis for outlawing the sale of oleomargarine, or 
the manufacture and production of oleomargarine altogether 
in the United States, that is quite another question; but that 
matter was gone into thoroughly in the past, when the tax 
was proposed, intended, I must confess, to be prohibitive, at 
least to a large degree, and I dare say that no case could be 
made for outlawing the product. 
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Mr. President, the manufacturers, the processors of cotton- 
seed oil mixed with a relatively small proportion of animal 
fats ought to be able at least to go into a neutral market 
without having the condemnation of the Government written 
against their product, without having a prohibition written 
into the law against the use of public moneys for the pur- 
chase of that product by a Federal agency. 

The incorporation of this amendment will not be harmful 
to the dairy interests of the country. The people of the South, 
where oleomargarine is made, use dairy products; they are 
going to continue to use dairy products. They use them in 
large quantity. They purchase them from the dairy States 
of the West and of the North. They do not produce a quan- 
tity of dairy products equal to the local demand. But we 
have this other product which we must grow, which we do 
grow, an important product to us. We have a market even 
outside of the United States for this product, but it is made 
difficult by the Government slapping the industry and the 
product in the face by a prohibition of this kind. This 
product is not hurtful to the dairy interests. I am as con- 
fident of that asIcan be. It is not hurtful even in the area 
where it is grown. It is a substitute product, of course, but 
it was not for the purpose of hurting the dairy interests 
that this amendment was offered. The amendment proposes 
to withdraw the condemnation of the product in this form 
and in this fashion, which is the most injurious form and 
fashion in which the Government itself could condemn the 
product for all purposes, not merely to prevent competition 
with the dairy-producing areas of the United States but so 
far as its sale in the tropical countries where oleomargarine 
is necessary, or where it is highly desirable to have it, is 
concerned. 

Let me remind the Senator from Wisconsin and other 
Senators, as I said yesterday, that the War Department 
itself came to the Congress a few years ago, when I had 
the honor to serve on the Military Affairs Committee, and 
said to us, “Here is a prohibition against the purchase of 
oleomargarine with Federal funds, and we must have oleo- 
margarine for the use of the marines in South America. 
Butter becomes rancid; it cannot be used there, where re- 
frigeration does not exist, and where it is impossible to keep 
it under proper temperature. But we can use oleomarga- 
rine.” 

The soldiers of the United States prefer it under those 
conditions; and in the War Department appropriation bill 
there is an exception which allows its purchase under un- 
usual conditions. That provision has been retained in the 
‘pill since that time, but it was inserted for the purpose of 
‘enabling the War Department to buy an American product, 
subjected to all the taxes of the Government, subjected to 
the regulations of the Pure Food and Drugs Act. The provi- 
sions in the appropriation acts constitute a direct blow to a 
product of the South, and an important product to every 
Central and South American and every tropical market, a 
direct blow, because it is a condemnation by the Government 
itself, a declaration that it will not permit a dollar of the 
public money to go into the purchase of oleomargarine. 

Mr. President, it is not intended to hurt the dairy inter- 
ests; that is not the purpose of the amendment. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is to remove a prohibition in an 
appropriation act which can be used to destroy in markets 
actually outside of the United States a product which can 
be produced from the oils and fats produced in the South 
and in the West. < 

When there were no restrictions upon the importation of 
coconut oils and other foreign oils, the use of cottonseed oil 
almost disappeared, or was very greatly reduced in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine; but we finally succeeded in 
keeping out foreign oils, and in imposing some burden upon 
the coconut oil even from the Philippines, so that some oleo- 
margarine, a relatively small quantity, is again made from 
cottonseed oil. It ought to be made, in order to take care 
of market demands of consumers who cannot purchase dairy 
products, whether they be produced in the South or in other 
sections of the country; and it ought to be produced for the 
purpose of meeting a legitimate demand in certain tropical 
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countries which lie close to the cotton fields of the South, 
countries where oleomargarine will be sold anyway, but 
where oleomargarine made from products not grown in the 
United States will be sold, because our Government has said 
that the taxpayers’ money, the money paid out of the 
pockets of the cotton producer as well as the dairy money, 
may not be used to buy this product. It is under the ban, 
and therefore the outside market will go, not to butter but 
it will go to other oleomargarine; it will go to the foreign- 
made product, it will go to some other kind of substitute 
that is on the market, because the provision carries the flat 
condemnation of the Government of the United States, a 
condemnation which carries weight, not only at home but 
in all adjacent countries with which we have commercial 
relations, and with which we hope to build up even greater 
commercial relations. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr, SMITH. I see by the terms of the amendment to 
which the Senator offered an amendment, that oleomargarine 
is to be allowed to be used for cooking purposes. Does not 
the Senator think that the lard producers of this country 
would have just as good a case as the butter producers, by 
reason of the fact that this excellent edible vegetable oil is 
ped 2 extensively for cooking purposes as a substitute for 

Mr, GEORGE. I should think so. The Senator from 
South Carolina is quite right. Of course, one of the largest 
uses of cottonseed oil is in compounds. 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly. And should we not impose a tax on 
rayon and all substitutes for cotton, in line with the pro- 
posal we are now considering? Should we not also impose 
a tax on automobiles and busses and trucks which compete 
with the railroads? Have we come to that point where we 
are applying a high protective tariff between industries within 
our country? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not only that, Mr. President, but the Gov- 
ernment itself is making it unlawful to buy the products 
grown in one State out of Federal funds, out of the taxpayers’ 
money. No more extreme case can be imagined. 

Mr. President, I think the Senate should vote against the 
motion to instruct the conferees. It may be that the con- 
ferees will yield when they go back and meet with the House 
conferees, but that is a different matter from the Senate 
itself instructing its own conferees to abandon the amend- 
ment. Such action ought not to follow from our vote. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. I was about to yield the floor. 

Mr. DUFFY. In view of the fact that the House of 
Representatives rejected the amendment specifically by a 
vote of 289 to 15, I was wondering if there was much like- 
lihood that the House would recede. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it does not matter. This 
provision is wrong, and the amendment I have offered is 
right, and on that basis the Senate ought not to support the 
motion made by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I shall not occupy the floor 
more than a few moments. I wish to support the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin that the Senate recede from 
amendment numbered 28. I have listened to the learned 
discussion of the amendment by the Senator who is its 
author—the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Georce]—and it has 
occurred to me that his opinion, which usually I am so glad to 
accept, I cannot follow. I cannot follow the theory that this 
earmarking of money in an appropriation bill is wrong. 

My understanding is that at least theoretically,every dollar 
in an appropriation bill is appropriated to a definite use. 
Of course, in this particular case it appears as a total 
Veterans’ Administration, so many hundred million dollars— 
and then the issue arises in the proviso which follows, 
namely: 

That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the 
purchase of oleomargarine or butter substitutes, except for cook- 


ing purposes, unless made wholly from products grown or pro- 
duced in the United States. 
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That may not be the ideal way. of earmarking the money. 
Perhaps a more perfect manner of doing it would be to 


reverse the expression and say that when it comes to the. 


purchase of fats this money shall be used for the purchase 
of butter instead of oleomargarine. But, in any event, it 
occurs to me that there is not anything wrong about ear- 
marking funds, whether they are earmarked by a prohibition, 
or whether they are earmarked by the direct affirmative allo- 
cation of the funds to a particular matter. 

In the Senate we deal with conditions, as well as with 
theories, and for years the production of butter in this coun- 
try has been protected in a manner similar to this. For 
many years the appropriations for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion have contained a proviso that oleomargarine may be 
purchased only for cooking purposes, which leaves the impli- 
cation that butter will be purchased for other purposes. Of 
course, this answers the objection of the learned Senator 
from South Carolina. This bill does permit the purchase 
of oleomargarine, whether manufactured in the United States 
or outside of it, for cooking purposes, and it permits it to 
be used in the Veterans’ Administration. 

Let me now call attention to a simple fact. I live in the 
northern part of the United States on the highway from a 
foreign country, whose people devote a good deal of time and 
property to the production of dairy products, and I am tell- 
ing the Senate that within a week the conspicuous fact has 
been noted in the newspapers of the northern border of our 
country that butter is cheaper south of the Canadian line 
than it is north of the Canadian line, and it is mentioned in 
connection with the natural and obvious fact that the cus- 
toms offices report practically no importations of butter from 
Canada. 

The competition in dairy products this side of the line and 
domestically is so great that butter is cheap; too cheap, 
probably, to enable the producers to get a fair return from it. 

Why should we at this time, when that is a condition which 
accompanies a very bad depression in this country, under- 
take to heap upon the dairy industry additional competition 
by opening up a new door for the use of a substitute for this 
cheap product—butter? I think there is nothing wrong in 
adhering to the practice which is well settled in this country 
in connection with appropriation bills. It would be wrong, 
as I see it, to introduce a new practice and impose another 
burden upon the dairy industry. f 

In order to point out that there is not a disposition on our 
part to make the burden heavier for the producers of cotton 
in the South than it has been in the past, I call attention to 
certain facts for which I cannot vouch, but which come to 
me from the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, through its secretary, Mr. Holman, and I should like to 
read a part of a statement relating to the effect of such a 
provision upon the production of cotton: 

The cotton farmers of the South are being misled and used as 
the innocent dupes of the ol industry. They are told 
that oleomargarine is an important source of income to the cotton 
producer because of the use of cottonseed oil in the manufacture 
of ol e. The actual figures are too involved to be quoted 
here, but they demonstrate the speciousness of this argument. The 
only effect on cotton farmers in the South increased use 
of cottonseed oil in oleomargarine is to shift this oil from shorten- 
ings and other edible products, where it is now used, into oleo- 
margarine. This will not in any way affect the prices received by 
the cotton farmer for his cottonseed. Moreover, dairying today is 
the second most im t cash crop in the South. Southern 
farmers in 1936 (the latest available Government statistics) re- 
ceived a cash income of $19.21 and a gross income of $43.15 for 
every dollar of income which might be attributed to cottonseed oil 
used in oleomargarine. In addition, during the crop year 1936-37, 
dairy farmers used as feed for their cows cottonseed products 
valued at over $46,000,000, or approximately seven times as much 
as the farm value of cottonseed oil used in the production of 
oleomargarine, 

Mr. President, if these are facts which are stated in this 
communication to me, there is no occasion whatever for 
raising a sectional issue or raising the question as between 
butter and cottonseed oil. As a matter of fact, I under- 
stand that two other appropriation bills—namely, the War 
Department appropriation bill and the Interior Department 
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appropriation - bill—both contain the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce]. If that amendment 
were struck out, as was evidently strongly urged by the 
House, and urged by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Dourry], in my opinion, the economic situation of the South 
would not be very much changed. As a matter of fact, I 
doubt if the packers, the men who are obviously directly 
interested as beneficiaries of such an amendment, would 
suffer much from it. 

Mr. President, if it is an ethical thing to do, if it is accord- 
ing to the custom and practice in parliamentary procedure, 
to appropriate money to a special use in this particular man- 
ner, I do not see any earthly reason why we should abide 
by the amendment of the Senator from Georgia; and I 
therefore hope the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin 
will be agreed to. - 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, I shall try not to cover any 
of the ground we went over last evening; but in view of 
some of the statements made by the Senator from Georgia 
I desire to call attention to the fact that the amendment 
before us applies only to the Veterans’ Administration. 
As the bill came over from the House, there was the usual 
provision in the Veterans’ Administration appropriation that 
no part of the appropriation should be expended for the 
purchase of oleomargarine or butter substitutes except for 
cooking purposes. Such a provision has been in the appro- 
priation bill, certainly so far as it applies to the Veterans’ 
Administration, for some 6 or 7 years, starting, I believe, 
in 1931. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia 
would open the door to the use of butter substitutes for the 
sick and the disabled in hospitals. Those hospitals are lo- 
cated in the United States. We need not talk about what 
might be the situation in the Tropics. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals are located in the United States, and 
the amendment of the Senator from Georgia would open the 
door so that oleomargarine could be used as food for the 
disabled veterans. 

Let me invite attention again to the fact that the House 
has acted upon this amendment. The question was put 
squarely up to the House as to whether it would agree to 
the Senate amendment, and the House voted 289 to 15 not 
to accept the Senate amendment. As a practical matter, ir- 
respective of anything else, it is not likely that there would 
be a recession on the part of the House conferees after such 
an overwhelming one-sided vote. 

The Senator from Georgia has brought in some rather 
vague charges about some insidious lobbyists who are repre- 
senting the dairy interests. I desire to tell the Senator who 
some of the lobbyists are who have asked me to help in keep- 
ing the provision just as it has been for some years past. I 
have a telegram here from Ralph E. Ammon, the acting direc- 
tor of the department of agriculture and markets of my 
State. I do not believe he is an insidious lobbyist; he says: 

Word has reached us that there is a move in Washington to per- 
mit use of butter substitutes in veterans’ hospitals and homes— 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DUFFY. May I finish reading? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. DUFFY. The telegram continues: 

We think such substitutes unfair to both the veterans and the 
dairy industry. 

I now yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the signer of the telegram say how 
“word has reached us”? 

Mr. DUFFY. No; he does not. I could make invidious 
suggestions that the packers of this country would be inter- 
ested in oleomargarine. I have not said anything about that. 
I do not think that is the way to discuss a question of this 
kind. If they are interested, I suppose they have a right to 
have their views presented. 

I have a telegram from a dairy cooperative in my State, in a 
little town named Elmwood, Wis: I do not suppose that this 
cooperative is any kind of an insidious influence that we ought 
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to be scared about, so far as lobbyists are concerned. I have 
many other communications of that kind. 

I think a fine spirit was shown by the House of Representa- 
tives when Mr. Wooprum; who comes from the southern part 
of the country, made this statement: 

I believe that when you give a person in a hospital anything, 
whether a pill or butter, it ought to be what it is stated to be on 
the label. If it is given to them as butter or cream, it ought to be 
butter or cream. I do not know of a substitute anywhere, even if 
it comes from cottonseed oil made in my own section of the coun- 
try, that is as good as butter made from good old cow’s milk. 

I quoted yesterday from the statement of one of the con- 
ferees, Mr. Jonnson of Oklahoma, who said: 

I come from one of the greatest cotton districts in Oklahoma. 
My home county is one of the champion cotton-raising counties In 
the United States, * * * but I could not, in good conscience, 
as one of the conferees on this bill, have a part in forcing oleomar- 
garine or any other substitute for butter upon the sick veterans in 
the hospitals of the United States. 

The Senator from Georgia says this amendment does not 
compel the veterans’ hospitals to serve oleomargarine. No, 
it does not; but the officials in charge of the hospitals take 
great pride in trying to keep the cost of their food down so 
that they can stay within their appropriation. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1937, the average cost of raw food in the 
hospitals run by the Veterans’ Administration was 42 cents 
a day per man. It has been reduced to 36.4 cents a day. 
Butter being probably twice as expensive as oleomargarine, 
it is only human nature to expect that if the officials had the 
right to serve oleomargarine as a butter substitute, as food— 
they now have the right to use it for cooking purposes—there 
is not much question that that would be done. 

The tragedy is that oleomargarine is never served as oleo- 
margarine. It is colored to look like butter. It is made as a 
substitute for butter. We can well imagine that the disabled 
veterans in the hospitals would not be calling for oleo- 
margarine. 

The amendment with which we have to deal has to do only 
with the food which the Veterans’ Administration serves. 

In the tuberculosis hospitals the average cost of food is 
somewhat higher than in other institutions, being approxi- 
mately 53 cents a day. But even in tuberculosis hospitals 
there is the same tendency to keep down the costs, 

So I say this question should not be regarded as a sectional 
matter. It should be regarded as just what it is. The ques- 
tion is whether we should open the door to serving oleo- 
margarine as a butter substitute for our sick and. disabled 
veterans. It is not as though we were talking about a C. C. C. 
camp or some other place where the men are healthy. These 
are men who are sick. 

I like this statement, which was made by Mr. Wooprum, 
from whom I have previously quoted. I read: 

I think when we provide food for them— 


He refers to the veterans— 
it ought to be the very best; and, in my opinion, good old creamery 
butter is better than anything you can buy to spread on bread. 

The fact of the matter is, in spite of what the Senator 
from South Carolina said yesterday, that it is admitted in 
scientific circles that oleomargarine is not so good food as 
butter. It is not so digestible. The lower the melting point, 
the more digestible food is. Oleomargarine, because of the 
fats and oils in it, does not have as low a melting point as 
butter, which melts at 90° F. Oleomargarine is inferior to 
butter as a food. Those who want it ought to have the right 
to have it; but when the Government of the United States is 
buying butter in the open market to try to stabilize the price 
of butter, I think we ought to protest against opening the 
door to serving oleomargarine, an inferior food product, to 
the sick and disabled veterans in our hospitals as a substitute 
for butter. I think when we protest against it we should not 
be charged with having our judgment in that respect in- 
fluenced by some insidious lobbyist. 

So I submit that the attitude of the Senate on this question 
should be the same as that of the House of Representatives, 
in which the vote was 289 to 15 against the Senate amend- 
ment. I think in good conscience, no matter whether we 
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come from dairy States or not, we should say that the same 
provision which has been contained in the appropriation bill 
year after year should continue, and that we should not open 
the door to the use of oleomargarine as a substitute for butter 
in the veterans’ hospitals. 

The Senator from Georgia said it would be a slap at the 
cotton producers if the Government did not permit the serv- 
ing of oleomargarine in the hospitals. We can well imagine 
the full-page advertisements which the oleomargarine pro- 
ducers would use if we should open the door, They would 
say, “Oleomargarine is used even in the Government hospitals 
of the United States to serve as food to disabled soldiers.” 
That would be a fine advertisement. 

So I hope the Senate, by its action, will adopt the motion 
I have made, which is in agreement with the overwhelming 
vote in the House, and which offers a means of settling the 
question. Should we adopt the other attitude, I do not think 
we would ever get anywhere. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DUFFY. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Has the Senator brought out the fact 
that butter contains certain vitamins necessary to the re- 
covery of the sick which oleomargarine does not contain? 

Mr. DUFFY. I was trying to curtail my remarks, What 
the Senator says is very true. One of the great complaints 
from a medical standpoint is that oleomargarine is deficient 
in vitamins, especially vitamin A, which is very important to 
sick persons who are trying to get well. I understand there 
is some attempt now being made to inject vitamins into cer- 
tain brands or types of oleomargarine. But, by and large, 
the point which the Senator mentions has been a very serious 
complaint and one which doctors and others have pointed 
out. I quoted yesterday from a doctor who is a Member of 
the House of Representatives, and who said that it takes 25 
pounds of oleomargarine to provide as much nutritive value 
as is contained in a pound of wholesome butter made from 
cow’s milk. I have no scientific knowledge on the question, 
I merely quoted from a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives who is also a doctor. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DUFFY. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have a good deal of sympathy with 
the argument of the Senator from Georgia when he put it 
on the basis of a punitive tax, a penalty, but, as a matter 
of fact, the selling and serving of oleomargarine colored to 
resemble butter is a deception upon those who have to eat it. 
Coloring makes it look like butter, but it has none of the 
qualities of butter except that it has some calories, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I assume that the Sena- 
tor knows that there is a tax of 10 cents a pound for putting 
coloring matter in oleomargarine? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. No matter what the tax is, the coloring 
matter is put in for the purpose of deception, to make oleo- 
margarine look like butter. 

Mr. DUFFY. I call the attention of the Senator to the 
device which is employed of having the coloring matter 
shipped separately. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator must recognize that there 
is no deception when they are sold separately. 

Mr. DUFFY. There is no deception on the person in the 
pantry or the kitchen who is mixing it up, but I would not 
say there is no deception on the one who has to eat it. 

Mr. GLASS, Mr. President, so far as that is concerned, 
there is scarcely a dairy in the country which is operated 
with a certain breed of cows that does not color its products 
the same as oleomargarine is colored. 
$ Mi SHIPSTEAD, That is true, but the product is still 

utter. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, in my interest in and loyalty 
to the veterans, I yield to no one on the floor of the Senate, 
but I am really astounded that the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Durry] should try to defeat the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] on a pathetic and senti- 
mental appeal to the Senate based upon our love for the 
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veterans, appropriations for whom happen to be involved in 
this particular bill. 

The fight to defeat this amendment is not in the interest 
of the veterans, because a similar amendment is found in 
the War Department appropriation bill and in the Interior 
Department appropriation bill. The real purpose is to per- 
mit one group of American farmers to discriminate against 
another group by trying to outlaw the product of one group 
of American farmers as against that of another. 

It may be of interest to the Senator from Wisconsin and 
the Senate to know just what materials are used and in 
what proportion in the manufacture of oleomargarine. The 
World Almanac for this year states that the materials used 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine for the year ending 
June 30, 1936, are as follows: 


Pounds 


me me ee eee ee = 


SEI TO paai A ͤAAT—TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— 401, 271, 583 


It will be noted that there a total of 401,000,000 pounds 

were used in 1936 in the manufacture of oleomargarine. 
I will admit that if this were an attempt to sdve the Ameri- 
can dairymen from the competition of imported foreign oils, 
I would join hands with the Senator from Wisconsin, because 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine during the year 1935-36 
there were 167,000,000 pounds, in round numbers, of coconut 
oil used in the manufacture of oleomargarine, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I find that in 1937 there were 194,000,000 
pounds of cottonseed oil imported into the United States. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr, FRAZIER. And much of that, undoubtedly, went 
into the manufacture of oleomargarine. 

Mr. BILBO. That is not pertinent to this discussion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What the Senator from North Dakota 
has said is merely another evidence of the discrimination 
against cottonseed oil, which adds to the burden which this 
amendment, if adopted, would decrease. 

Mr. BILBO. It might be of interest to those engaged 
in dairying to know that in the manufacture of oleomargine 
in the year for which I am giving the figures, 75,000,000 
pounds of milk were used, or almost as much milk was used 
as cottonseed, there having been 75,000,000 pounds of milk 
used and 93,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil. 

Mr. President, I am not here fighting especially for the 
cotton farmer, for I have a constituency which is engaged, 
to a very large extent, in the dairy business. My State is 
covered with cheese plants and with milk-condensing plants, 
and I am just as much interested in the welfare of the 
dairyman as is the Senator from Wisconsin. I repeat, if 
this were a fight to protect the American farmer from im- 
ported oils or any other importations, I would join hands 
in providing an import tax in order to protect American 
industry and the American farmer. I am that much of a 
tariff man, but, after all, the tariff is purely a local issue. 
There is, however, in this matter a principle involved. Is 
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it right to take the tax money that is put up by all Ameri- 
can farmers, by all American citizens, and then outlaw a 
product grown by a group of American farmers who help 
to pay that tax? 

I repeat, there is a principle involved, and I cannot un- 
derstand how any Senator who first represents his State 
and then represents the American public can give his consent 
to any legislation that would discriminate against one group 
of American citizens as against another group. That is the 
principle involved. I cannot believe that the self-interest 
of Senators will go so far that they will be willing to join in 
a campaign to destroy one industry in order to benefit 
another industry within the same ranks, by using the tax 
money paid by both groups alike. That is the proposition. 

The cards may be stacked; the vote in the other House 
on this particular item was secured by a specious, I might 
say an emotianal, appeal that they were voting for the benefit 
of the veterans in the hospitals. That question is not in- 
volved at all, because an amendment similar to this is found 
in every appropriation bill that goes through the Senate, 
and it represents an attempt to discriminate against one 
group in favor of another. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. DUFFY. If the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia which is now before the Senate should prevail, and 
the House should recede, the only persons to whom oleomar- 
garine could be served as food would be veterans in our 
hospitals. Is not that true? 

Mr. BILBO. So far as it relates to this particular ap- 
propriation bill, yes; but would the Senator be willing, as 
a matter of principle, as a matter of equity and justice, to 
one group as compared to another, to eliminate this oleo- 
margarine provision from all other appropriation bills in 
which veterans are not involved? 

Mr. DUFFY. I think it ought to be eliminated from all 
of them, and that we should not use Government money 
in the purchase of oleomargarine. 

Mr. BILBO. In other words, the Senator is not in favor 
of Government money being used for the purchase of the 
American-grown product of oleomargarine? 

Mr. DUFFY. Not as a substitute for butter. 

Mr. BILBO. Then, I take it, the Senator is opposed to the 
campaign that the American Congress is now entering upon 
in the establishment of four great regional research labora- 
tories and with other research activities, involving the ex- 
penditure of approximately $30,000,000 a year, which is the 
amount of appropriation provided, designed to enable the 
scientific world and the commercial world to try to find other 
uses for farm products in order to make farming profitable 
to the American producer. 

Mr. DUFFY. I will say to the Senator that a means has 
been devised to use cottonseed meal and hulls for dairy 
cattle. I think that is very fine. We used for dairy-cattle 
feed last year between $36,000,000 and $40,000,000 worth of 
cottonseed meal and hulls. 

Mr. BILBO. We in the South appreciate the business 
which is thus given to us; but, in other words, after we have 
invested these millions of dollars to discover new commer- 
cial uses for the farm products of America, if in the investi- 
gation and discovery we happen to find some use of which 
we have known nothing heretofore, and if that use happens 
to be in competition with the product of some other group 
of the country, then we are to destroy or tax it to death or 
outlaw it, as is endeavored to be done in this instance? 

Oleomargarine is a substitute for butter. It takes the 
place of butter; and it is a great boon to the poor people of 
the country, who are not able to balance their family budget 
if they buy pure yellow Jersey cream butter produced in 
Wisconsin, to be able to buy oleomargarine, notwithstanding 
the fact that there is a wholesale tax and a retail tax and, 
in some places, a State tax and a Government tax upon it. 
Notwithstanding all that, the poor people of the country are 
able to buy this substitute, which is wholesome and takes the 
Place of butter and enables them to balance the family 
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budget; and yet some Senators are not willing to give this 
product, made from ingredients grown in our country, a fair 
show even in the laws of the Nation. They want to put a 
cloud on it. They want to cast odium on it. They want to 
leave the impression that there is something wrong with 
oleomargarine—that it is unwholesome, that it is not good. 
It may be that some soldiers cannot take butterfat and that 
vegetable fat is the kind their system requires; yet under 


this provision of law Government officials would be pro-. 


hibited from using it even for a sick man in a hospital. 

In other words, the Senator from Wisconsin is trying to 
legislate in the Halls of the American Congress and provide 
the menu of Government hospitals. That.is what he is try- 
ing to do. Why does not the Senator finish out the rest of 
the menu for the hospitals of the country? He is attempting 
to put his finger on one item in the menu. Why not pre- 
scribe by. law the whole menu of the soldiers Who unfortu- 
nately are under treatment in the hospitals of the country? 

Mr. President, a principle is involved in this matter. The 
proyision which is the subject of the amendment under dis- 
cussion is a deliberate discrimination. I am speaking both 
for the dairyman and the cotton man. Some Senators repre- 
sent the soybean section. As much soybean oil as cottonseed 
oil is being used or will be used in making oleomargarine. 
It is not right to have this discrimination, and I appeal to 
the Senate, as a matter of equity and fairness and justice, to 
do away with any such petty discriminating statute as that 
contained in this bill, and let the doctors and the dieticians 
and those who are in charge of the veterans’ hospitals decide 
upon the menu they want to serve. If those who favor this 
provision want to look after the soldiers, if that is their 
theory, they should go and do business with General Hines, 
who is responsible for the conduct of the veterans’ hospitals 
of the country. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. I wish to indicate to the Senator how much 
of sincerity should be attached to this pathetic appeal about 
the veterans. The Senate conferees proposed to amend the 
provision by making another exception, as follows: 

And except to supply an expressed preference on the part of the 
veteran therefor, or to comply with direction of physician— 

But the House conferees would not consent to it. 

Mr. BILBO. I appreciate the observation of the Senator. 
L yield the floor. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I am in accord with the 
statements and arguments presented both by the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce) and by the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. BILBO]I, who have spoken on this 
subject today. 

Iam at a loss to understand the reason for the original 
assault by Congress upon the oleomargarine business, I can, 
of course, realize where the assault comes from. We all know 
that it comes from the organized representatives of the dairy 
business. Unhappily, we are constantly confronted here 
with sectional issues, based, as I frankly believe, in large part 
upon sectional economic differences and interests. I hope 
they are based upon that idea. I hope that the constant sec- 
tional program which is injurious to the economic interests of 
the Cotton Belt is not accelerated by sectional feeling. Un- 
happily, whatever may prompt it, whatever if anything may 
accelerate it, we know that in Congress from time to time 
issues have been voted upon and settled upon the basis of 
the parts of the country they affected, either advantageously 
or injuriously. 

What was the theory of including this provision in the first 
appropriation bill? I may go back further, Mr. President. 
This subject has not been reviewed since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, and it is not my purpose now to take much 
time about it. Unfortunately, from 1 to 2 o’clock it is im- 
possible to have any considerable number of Senators on the 
floor of the Senate. I think the rules ought to be changed, 
and we ought to take a recess at 1 o’clock, so as to afford 
Senators an opportunity to have their lunch and then come 
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back to the Chamber. Someone has to fill in the time from 
1 to 2 o’clock. 

What started this thing? What was the motive for it? It 
started with a tax on oleomargarine. No other commodity 
except oleomargarine—fish, flesh, or fowl, vegetable or fat— 
has ever in the history of America, so far as I can ascertain, 
had a tax levied upon it by the Federal Government. What 
was the object of the tax? Was it to reduce the consump- 
tion of a competitive commodity? Was it, on the other 
hand, a device to justify an increase in the price of butter? 
Surely, Mr. President, whoever may have been affected by it, 
Congress did not deliberately set about to destroy a harmless 
industry in America simply because the commodity served as 
a substitute for something produced in a larger, more popu- 
lous, more powerful area of the country. 

Was that the object of Congress? Did it deliberately take 
action of that kind? What are the circumstances about it? 

The tax upon oleomargarine was first pitched upon the 
coloration of the product, and the assertion that thereby a 
deception was being practiced upon the consuming public. 
Finally, when it developed that that did not prevent the use 
of oleomargarine or wipe out its sale, other proceedings were 
resorted to in order to make it certain that butter would have 
no competition in the American trade. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It seems that the dairy interests are 
going to permit the use of oleomargarine for cooking pur- 
poses. If oleomargarine is such a bad thing, so destructive 
of health, and all that, why permit its use for cooking? Why 
let the consumers have it at all? 

“Mr. BANKHEAD. It seems to me perfectly clear, Mr. 
President, that this provision was intended and was put into 
this bill solely as a sales argument in favor of the selection 
of butter as against a cheaper commodity which might be 
used as a substitute. Whether a fat is used in a cooked prod- 
uct or in the of a raw fat, if it is swallowed and taken 
into the system, it has the same effect, As suggested by the 
Senator from Texas, if it is deleterious, if it is injurious, why 
provide for its use even in a hospital by giving it to patients 
in their meals? 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
another question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why cannot the Government, and why 
cannot we trust the dietitians and the doctors in the Govern- 
ment hospitals,-to regulate the food and treatment of the 
patients and things of that kind? If we cannot trust them, 
why should we let them hold their present jobs? Further- 
more, is it not conceivable that frequently it might be desir- 
able, in the case of persons who are suffering from overweight 
or obesity, to diet them, not with fat-producing food such 
as it is said butter is but to make oleomargarine part of their 
diet, and thus give them the satisfaction they would have 
from eating butter without the fat-producing qualities of 
butter? Is not that conceivable? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I think there is but one 
argument for this provision, and that is that certain con- 
stituents of certain Senators want it to stay in the bill. 

I do not think anyone pretends that this program is 
intended for the physical protection of veterans in the hospi- 
tals. If it is, if Congress has progressed to the point where 
the Members feel that they must exercise their judgment as 
dietitians in substitution for the judgment of the doctors in 
charge of the patients in the hospitals, that is a confession 
that the whole medical department of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration should be eliminated or reorganized. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why not insert à provision in the bill 
requiring that every veteran, before he may obtain treat- 
ment in a hospital or get his pension, should eat so many 
pounds of butter a day? That would help the butter interests. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. On that point I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to something which may not previously 
have been brought to the attention of the Senate. Let me 
read the item to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have it, 


Mr. President, may I-ask the Senator 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I read from the original bill, on page 53: 

Total— 

That is, after mentioning a number of items, including 
pensions, where the ex-soldiers are at home, and all that— 

Total, Veterans’ Administration, $547,917,500, Provided 


That is, referring to the $547,000,000— 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
the purchase of oleomargarine or butter substitutes except for 
cooking purposes. 

Who says that is not a limitation on the amount appro- 
- priated for hospitals? Who as a lawyer will say that that 
does not limit the use of $547,000,000 of money appropriated 
by the Congress, and would not prevent the purchase of oleo- 
margarine with any part of that tremendous fund? Who 
will contend, I inquire, that that does not, if properly carried 
out in its letter and spirit, prevent a pensioner, an ex-soldier, 
drawing a pension under this bill, living in the State of Texas, 
or the State of Virginia, or the State of Alabama, from 
spending a cent of this $547,000,000 for the purchase of oleo- 
margarine except for cooking purposes? 

Mr. President, it is a monstrosity in legislation. We are 
not only setting ourselves up as dietitians, not only substi- 
tuting our judgment for that of the doctors in charge of the 
hospitals, but we are going further and saying as to this 
great appropriation, “Do not spend a dollar of this appro- 
priation for the purchase of oleomargarine except for cook- 
ing purposes.” 

Of course, that construction gives to the butter interests a 
pleasing feeling, I am sure, that they have not only cut 
oleomargarine from the list of possible uses in hospitals, but 
they have said to everyone drawing money out of this 
$547,000,000 fund, “The Government has given it to you upon 
one condition, a proviso, just after the total amounts have 
been brought together, that you must not use any part of it 
for the purchase of oleomargarine except for cooking pur- 
poses.“ 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The thing that strikes me as rather sig- 
nificant is that, according to the Customs Bureau figures, 
194,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil were imported into the 
United States in the year 1937, and from the Department of 
Agriculture, in a bulletin issued by the Bureau of Economics, 
I find that the ingredients which go into the manufacture of 
oleomargarine are given, and in 1937 only 171,000,000 pounds 
of cottonseed oil went into the manufacture of oleomargarine 
in the United States. In other words, the importations of 
cottonseed oil in that year exceeded what went into the man- 
ufacture of oleomargarine by 23,000,000 pounds. 

I assure the Senator from Alabama that all of us who 
live in dairying States will be glad to support the people of 
the cotton-producing States in having a tariff imposed on 
the importation of cottonseed oil that will keep out a large 
portion of it at least. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am familiar with the facts stated by 
the Senator from North Dakota. However, I wish to call 
his attention to the fact that he and others from the dairy 
section of the country are unwilling to support a tariff on 
any agricultural commodity produced in the South if it com- 
petes in any way with products of their section. 

A few days ago there was proposed a tariff on jute, a 
commodity raised in India, the pauper labor there displacing 
over 2,000,000 bales of cotton in the American market. Where 
did the Senator and the other Senators from the dairy States 
Stand when the question of a cent or two upon a bag here 
and there for potatoes or something else was before us? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator is unfair in his comparison. 
I yoted against the duty on jute, because it would raise 
the cost of potato bags, twine bags, and that sort of thing. 
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The trouble is that those who raise cotton neglect or refuse 
to manufacture a cheap cotton bag that will hold potatoes, 
and which will take the place of jute bags at anything like 
a reasonable price. If they will manufacture a cotton bag 
we can buy we will use it and be glad to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The southern Senators have not refused 
to join in having tariffs imposed on commodities produced 
in the Senator’s State, such as wheat, barley, oats, and 
flaxseed. Everything that is produced in that section of the 
country costs the southern cotton farmers more money, by 
reason of the tariff, than it would cost them if the Sena- 
tor’s section were not protected by the protective tariff, and 
the prices thereby increased. But, as I have said, we are 
unhappily confronted with economic sectional differences in 
interest. When the cotton farmers have a program, they 
are in the minority, When the eastern farmers have a pro- 
gram, they are in the majority. 

The Senator asks about a tariff on cottonseed oil. Un- 
happily, the southern cotton farmers have not received pro- 
tection against the importation of cottonseed oil similar to 
the protection the wheat growers, the barley growers, and 
the oat growers in the West have received. They have not 
received protection on raw cotton; they have not received 
protection on manufactured cotton. Our country has been 
flooded with importations of cheap Japanese cotton goods 
during the past few years. Southern cotton producers have 
had no sort of protection, while the agricultural interests and 
the producers in every other part of the United States have 
demanded the American market for the American farmers. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. In a recent agricultural bill there was 
a provision that militated against the interests of the live- 
stock producers; and, if I recall correctly, the Senators from 
the cotton States voted against an amendment which would 
have given the livestock interests a fair break. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not know what the Senator is talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I am referring to the provision under 
which acreage was taken out of cultivation, and practically 
the only thing that could be raised upon the land so taken 
out of cultivation would be livestock. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I shall not go into that; 
but the Senator realizes how he is stirred and aroused when 
the issue comes home to him. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. What I really had in mind in mention- 
my statement—under the agricultural measure to which I 
have referred—acreage was taken out of cultivation, and 
practically the only thing that could be raised on that acre- 
age was livestock, and the man who is thus raising live- 
stock is paid a bonus on his land. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I do not see why the Senator applies 
that to the South. I wonder if the Senator thinks the South 
is the only area in this country where the production of live- 
stock and dairying can be increased. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. What I really had in mind in mention- 
ing the matter was that it is possibly the conflicting economic 
interests which produce situations which confront us, and it 
is not the desire of anyone to injure anyone because he is 
from the South. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The very program the Senator is now 
mentioning was a direct blow at the South, and was so in- 
tended, because its purpose, as the Senator knows, was to 
prevent any expansion in the Cotton Belt, either of livestock 
or of dairying. In all the history of agricultural legislation 
or any other sort of legislation in this country I have never 
known of any demand, except by the dairy interests and the 
livestock interests, for a complete, 100-percent regimentation 
of the agricultural land in the United States. No one else 
has ever demanded—certainly no one in my section of the 
country—that when a farmer shifts from one crop to another, 
he must be penalized for it. We have never taken that posi- 
tion as to any agricultural commodity produced in this coun- 
try. We have taken the position consistently that we depend 
upon each other; that it is to the interest of one section of 
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the country that other sections should have adequate pur- 
chasing power. We have not only insisted upon that as be- 
tween agricultural groups but we have insisted upon it as 
between industry and agriculture. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I know this matter has been discussed on the 
floor, and I reproach myself for not recalling all the details, 


but I wish to ask whether the cotton industry has ever been. 


able to produce a cotton bag that was competitive in price 
with the jute bag? The Senator has heard the discussions 
on the floor, and I wonder if he knows whether by any 
technique in the industry the cotton bag has ever been made 
thick enough and heavy enough, containing sufficient cotton 
to be strong enough to hold potatoes, wheat, corn, and the 
like? Has the cotton industry been able to turn out a bag 
which for these uses can compete with the jute bag? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am not a technician on the subject, 
but it is my understanding that there are many purposes for 
which cotton is properly suitable, but for which jute is now 
being used. When the subject of jute was under discussion 
on the fioor of the Senate it was proposed to make an excep- 
tion in the case of jute used in connection with agricultural 
commodities, 

Mr. BONE. I do not want to divert the Senator in his 
argument. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. The Senator is not diverting me. I 
have no prepared address. I myself proposed to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Borax] that if cotton bags, at a price equal 
to the price of jute bags, were not adequate for agricultural 
uses, the amount of jute necessary to be imported for agricul- 
tural uses should be eliminated from consideration. But 
very few Senators were willing to support such a proposal. 
We could not get over 20 or 25 votes favoring such a proposal. 

Two million bales of cotton are displaced by jute, and the 
use of jute is increasing year after year, by leaps and bounds, 
and, as has been pointed out, it comes largely from the chief 
competitor with America in the matter of cotton, India, one 
of the largest cotton-producing countries in the world, whose 
cotton is largely displacing American cotton. Unhappily 
that is our situation. 

Mr. BONE. It would be a wonderful achievement if some 
method could be devised in our industrial life whereby cot- 
ton bags could be substituted for other types of bags. Of 
course, cotton bags are widely used in the flour industry, but 
if cotton bags could be substituted for the more widely used 
jute bags in certain fields of activity, it would be a tremendous 
stimulus to cotton. I admit it is not the happiest picture, 
but, as the Senator knows, the farmers of the West and the 
Northwest have violently protested against a duty on jute, 
first because they want jute bags, and, second, because by 
reason of the duty the price of jute bags would go up. It is 
for that reason that some Senators have taken the position 
they have assumed with respect to the importation of jute. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator knows that as the result of 
the tariff the price goes up on beef, hogs, cheese, and other 
commodities produced outside the South, but bought in large 
quantities in the South. Now, we have been asking for a little 
help with respect to the importation of jute, 

Mr. BONE. The Senator does not have to argue with me 
about the logic of some of those things. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I appreciate the friendly attitude of the 
Senator. I am sorry that he does not now represent some 
other section of the country, because I know he is trying to 
provide for the economic interests of his own constituents. 

Mr. President, all of us realize that only a few seem to care 
anything about the philosophy of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia. I suppose there are very few Sen- 
ators who are concerned about whether it is justified in logic 
and in precedent and in economic justice to all sections of 
America. I presume it is a good deal like the division we had 
on jute, or the division we had on the antilynching bill, and 
the division we had in large part upon the McNary-Boileau 
amendment. I think we are confronted with the same situa- 
tion, each Senator looking to the economic interests of his 
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own section. We find also the organized support of the posi- 
tion taken by the Senators from the dairy States by a certain 
group organized years ago. I do not condemn such organiza- 
tions. I wish other farmers were better organized. I have 
often expressed the thought that if the wheat farmers, and 
the corn farmers, and the cotton farmers were organized as 
are the dairy farmers, their plight would be less unhappy 
and their position with respect to legislation would be better. 
Mr. President, there is not any real money involved in this 
matter. Of course, no one, except, perhaps, the hospital 
authorities, is going to pay any attention to the mandate that 
none of this money shall be used for the purchase of oleo- 
margarine. Something is being placed in the bill that will be 
totally and utterly ignored, and ought to be ignored, of course. 
However, that is the situation. It is not a matter of money. 
It is a matter of keeping on hammering on a sectional 


One of the Senators made a statement with reference to the 
large quantity of milk used in the production of oleomar- 
garine. Let me state it again. Last year 72,000,000 pounds 
of milk were used in the production of oleomargarine. If the 
dairymen succeed in eliminating that outlet for 72,000,000 
pounds of milk, where will it go? Is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that it will move into the market for milk in further 
competition with the dairymen who are now supplying that 
market? r 

I wish the Senator from Wisconsin and the other Sena- 
tors from the Northwest would cooperate with us in the effort 
to get an effective tariff on cottonseed oil. We cannot do it 
by ourselves. I would not stop with cottonseed oil. If 
those Senators would join hands with us, I would be willing 
to help with respect to placing a tariff on coconut oil. If 
they will help protect the cotton market for the American 
farmers, I will go the whole length with them, notwith- 
standing my traditional and inherited opposition to the 
tariff. Since I have been in the Senate I have seen the 
western farmers and the southern farmers marching together 
in a common interest, standing by each other, helping each 
other so far as they were asking for the right thing. But, 
Mr. President, unhappily, I do not see any opening in the 
clouds that have been hanging over us since the days of 
the Civil War, so long as any sort of sacrifice is involved. 
It is very fine if we can all sit back in peace and complacency 
and say, “Yes; we are standing together. It will not cost 
us anything. We have what we need. Now we will go along 
with you fellows, unless it costs us something. Then we 
will separate.” But we cannot do that. 

When the tax of a quarter of a cent upon white oleo- 
margarine and 10 cents a pound upon any sort of colored 
oleomargarine was imposed, did Congress stop simply with 
the application of the tax? 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a memorandum which 
relates to this subject, I think it is well for the public to 
know what has taken place with respect to this matter. The 
public has no doubt forgotten it. It has been a long time 
since those sections were put into the Federal law. I ask 
that the memorandum be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE TAX ON OLEOMARGARINE IMPOSED BY SECTION 8 
3 OF THE ACT OF AUGUST 2, 1886, AS AMENDED 

Section 8 of the act of August 2, 1886 (24 Stat. 210), imposed a 
tax of 2 cents per pound on oleomargarine, to be paid by the 
manufacturer. Section 8 of that act reads as follows: 


“Sec. 8. That upon oleomargarine which shall be manufactured 
and sold, or removed for comsumption or use, there shall be as- 
sessed and collected a tax of 2 cents per pound, to be paid by the 
manufacturer thereof; and any fractional part of a pound in a 
package shall be taxed as a pound, The tax levied by this sec- 
tion shall be represented by coupon stamps; and the provisions 
of existing laws governing the engraving, issue, sale, accounta- 
bility, effacement, and destruction of stamps relating to tobacco 


and snuff, as far as applicable, are hereby made to apply to stamps 


provided for by this section,” 

By section 3 of the act of May 9, 1902 (32 Stat. 194), the tax 
imposed by section 8 of the act of August 2, 1886, was increased 
to 10 cents per pound, except when the oleomargarine was not 
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artificially colored, then at one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, sec- 
tion 8 of the original act being amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 8. That upon oleomargarine which shall be manufactured 
and sold, or removed for consumption or use, there shall be as- 
sessed and collected a tax of 10 cents per pound, to be paid by 
the manufacturer thereof; and any fractional part of a pound in 
a package shall be taxed as a pound: Provided, When oleomarga- 
rine is free from artificial coloration that causes it to look like 
butter of any shade of yellow said tax shall be one-fourth of 1 cent 
per pound. The tax levied by this section shall be represented 
by coupon stamps; and the provisions of existing laws governing 
the engraving, issue, sale, accountability, effacement, and destruc- 
tion of stamps relating to tobacco and snuff, as far as applicable, 
are hereby made to apply to stamps provided for by this section.” 

Section 8 of the act of August 2, 1886, as amended, was further 
amended by section 2 of the act of March 4, 1931 (46 Stat. 1549), 
without changing the rates of tax imposed on oleomargarine to be 
paid by the manufacturer, to read as follows: 

“Src. 8. (a) Upon oleomargarine which shall be manufactured 
and sold, or removed for consumption or use, there shall be as- 
sessed and collected a tax at the rate of one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound, to be paid by the manufacturer thereof; except that such 
tax shall be at the rate of 10 cents per pound in the case of oleo- 
margarine which is yellow in color. 

“(b) For the purpose of subsection (a) and of section 3, oleo- 
margarine shall be held to be yellow in color when it has a tint or 
shade containing more than one and six-tenths degrees of yellow, 
or of yellow and red collectively, but with an excess of yellow over 
red, measured in the terms of the Lovibond tintometer scale or its 
equivalent. Such measurements shall be made under regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and such regulations shall 
provide that the measurements shall be applied in such manner 
and under such conditions as will, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner, insure as nearly as practicable that the result of the 
measurement will show the color of the ol e under the 
conditions under which it is customarily offered for sale to the 
customer. 

“(c) The tax levied by this section shall be represented by 
coupon stamps; and the provisions of existing laws governing the 
engraving, issue, sale, accountability, effacement, and destruction 
of stamps relating to tobacco and snuff, as far as applicable, are 
hereby made to apply to stamps provided for by this section.” 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, after securing the pas- 
sage of that tax, which has no precedent in American history, 
and which, so far as I have been able to ascertain, is totally 
unlike any other tax on the statute books 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. DUFFY. The Senator recognizes, I am sure, that some 
of the States have such taxes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I was referring to Federal taxes. 

Mr. DUFFY. Some of the Southern States have taxes on 
oleomargarine. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I was referring to the Federal tax on 
interstate commerce between the States, which should move 
freely. 

Mr. DUFFY. Does the Senator recognize that some of the 
Southern States have also passed similar laws? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have heard that the dairymen in Ten- 
nessee slipped one over, but I have not heard of any other 
instance. 

Mr. DUFFY. There is a 10-cent tax on oleomargarine in 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD.. It is just as shameful in Tennessee as it 
is in Wisconsin: No tax has been levied on Wisconsin cheese. 
As I stated, I recently saw a statement to the effect that 
Alabama imported last year $500,000 worth of cheese from 
the Northwest and $750,000 worth of butter for its industrial 
cities. We do not put any tax upon imports from other 
States, or the products of other States. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. DUFFY. Of course, when cheese is served, it is not 
served as a substitute for something else. When oleomar- 
garine is served for any ordinary use, it is used as a substi- 
tute for something which it is not. The producers of oleo- 
margarine try to make it look like butter. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is not butter a substitute for cheese? 

Mr. DUFFY. No. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course it is. It is one step above 
butter in the concentration of fats. 
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Mr. DUFFY. There is no substitution. Oleomargarine is 
faked to make it look like something which it is not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall not enter into a condemnation 
of the commodities produced in the State of my colleague 
from Wisconsin. I think it is a great State. The people of 
that State are great people and they have a great industry. 
I am proud to see it prosper. The complaint I have is that 
the people of Wisconsin ought to be satisfied to sell their 
great appealing commodity upon its merits in the free mar- 
kets of the country, without coming to Congress and asking 
for a congressional condemnation of one of the competitors 
which they must meet in the free markets of the country. 
Why not try to sell the commodities of the Senator’s State in 
the open market, in competition with all other agricultural 
and industrial commodities, on the basis of merit and quality? 

I have never had any sympathy for a salesman whose chief 
argument was a criticism and condemnation of competing 
commodities, so I regret that the Senator sees fit to make 
adverse comments of the sort he has made. If he is so sure 
about the things he says, why does he not let his salesmen 
go to the people and make the argument in an effort to 
displace oleomargarine in the channels of trade? 

As I previously stated, there are tariffs upon cheese and 
upon butter and upon milk. Does that satisfy the dairy 
interests? It does not. The dairy interests were successful 
in obtaining a direct tax upon cleomargarine, both white 
and colored. Even that did not satisfy them. They induced 
Congress to require the manufacturers of oleomargarine to 
obtain a license. As I understand, two licenses are required 
in connection with the manufacture of oleomargarine. One 
is a license for the manufacturer of white oleomargarine. 
The other is a license for the manufacturer of colored oleo- 
margarine. The licenses cost $600 per annum. 

Is there any similar tax upon other manufacturers in 
America? There is none upon butter. The tax levied upon 
oleomargarine is not because of the factor of deception. 
There is a tax upon pure white oleomargarine, as there is 
upon colored oleomargarine. The subject of deception is 
not involved. The subject of suppression in trade is the one 
involved, making it difficult for some cheaper commodity to 
move in the channels of trade. 

Did the dairy interests stop there? Oh, no. They de- 
manded an annual license fee of the wholesale dealers in 
oleomargarine. The manufacturer’s tax is $600. Wholesale 
dealers must pay a license fee of $480 a year. 

Did the dairy industry stop there? No. It wanted to 
reach the little retail merchant, the man selling to the poor, 
selling to persons unable to pay 30, 40, or 50 cents a pound 
for good Wisconsin butter. The poor must be deprived, if 
possible, of an opportunity to buy a competing commodity. 
Is a wholesaler’s license required by the Government in con= 
nection with any other commodity in America? Is a retail- 
er’s license required by the Government in connection with 
any other commodity in America? 

There are a great many dairymen in my part of the 
country. Our friends from Wisconsin have made the dairy 
business attractive by reason of eliminating competition, 
Not only is the dairy industry trying to destroy the con- 
sumption of 72,000,000 pounds of milk which goes into oleo- 
margarine every year but it is trying to throw such safe- 
guards and protection around the dairy business that every 
farmer in America will be induced to enter the dairy busi- 
ness. I do not think that is a service to the dairymen in 
my State. If all forms of competition are eliminated, the 
result may be similar to the situation in the cotton business. 
Overproduction may be encouraged, because conditions 
brought about by Federal legislation will be so favorable as 
to encourage overproduction because profits are so inviting. 

I should like to mention the effect of the price of cotton- 
seed oil on the price of cottonseed. Cottonseed oil is the 
chief element of value in cottonseed. The price of cotton- 
seed oil directly affects the price of cottonseed. When we 
try to eliminate the use of cottonseed oil, what do we do? 
At whom are we striking? Are we striking at well-to-do 
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dairymen? No. Regardless of whether they live in Alabama 
or Wisconsin, they are not the group at which we strike a 
solar plexus blow when by legislation we reduce the price 
of cottonseed oil, and therefore, directly and of necessity, 
the price of cottonseed itself. That is the chief money crop 
of the tenants in the Cotton Belt, both white and black. 
We may, by legislation affecting cottonseed oil, reduce the 
price of cottonseed and benefit a class who have earnings 
3 or 4 or 10 times as much as the poor devils who are 
working in the cotton fields; but, Mr. President, there is 
one great group of the population of this country, the under- 
privileged third, who are concerned, if they only knew it, in 
the result of a drive here against the price of cottonseed 
oil and of margarine. 

First is the poor underpaid man upon the cotton farm, 
and especially the tenants who, in most instances, get most 
of the cottonseed. It is the chief money crop, as I have said, 
of hundreds of thousands not only of white but of colored 
people in the South. When we strike at the price of cot- 
tonseed oil, we strike at that humble but large group of 
people. That is one element in the underprivileged third of 
our population at whom the blow is aimed. The other ele- 
ment is the poor consumers in the towns and cities of 
America who do not now buy butter, who are unable to 
buy butter, whose purchasing power is insufficient to enable 
them to buy high-class Alabama and Wisconsin Jersey but- 
ter. What are we going to do with them? What have we 
been doing to them? The dairy interests are not being 
injured when there is provided a cheap fat spread for their 
bread. 

Of the underprivileged third of our population, those living 
in the cities probably constitute one-half or more. Are we, 
Senators, going to continue driving along this line and de- 
prive them of the right to buy what little edible fat they can 
buy out of their small incomes? They have always had small 
incomes, not merely those now upon the relief rolls; there has 
always been a large group of people who are unable, by rea- 
son of unemployment, by reason of sickness, and of other 
fortuitous happenings in their families and their small earn- 
ing power, to put butter on their tables. 

I do not think Senators ought to vote against oleomar- 
garine and condemn it unless they have tried it on their 
own tables. I think they should first try its flavor; I think 
they should decide for themselves whether it is edible and 
tasteful, and whether spreading it upon dry bread helps to 
keep the bread from being “choky,” so to speak. 

It is a good food; not so good as butter in vitamin A, doubt- 
less, though that deficiency is being rectified; but the trouble, 
if we will be frank with each other, is that it is not produced 
by the dairymen. I wish the dairymen would take over the 
business of making oleomargarine. I have often wondered 
why the railroads did not take over the bus business, in- 
volving competition on the public roads, and take it under 
their wings as a part of the transportation system. So I 
would be happy to see an organized program undertaken by 
the dairymen under which they would not substitute it for 
butter but provide for the distribution of this edible fat to 
those who cannot buy their higher-priced butter. Why 
should they not, instead of condemning it, instead of crucify- 
ing, so to speak, the poor of this country by seeking to de- 
prive them of an edible fat which is similar to butter itself, 
upon which all are dependent and which so many cannot get, 
devise some plan to help along this line? 

I have no purpose to injure the dairymen; there are too 
many good ones all over America; but, Mr. President, we do 
not have to injure any group of people in order to make pos- 
sible the use of a food such as this, which can be used so 
healthfully by millions of American people who can get none 
or not enough of high-priced butter. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 
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Mr. SMITH. Has the Senator ever heard of any officials of 
the Government charged with administering the Pure Food 
and Drug Act or officials of any other department condemn- 
ing oleomargarine as being unwholesome or deleterious to 
health as compared with other edible fats? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have not, Mr. President. I will make 
a statement now to the Senator that I have never before 
made in public. Last summer I tried oleomargarine. I have 
never even mentioned the fact before, except in my family, 
but since the question has arisen here I will refer to it. Mrs. 
Bankhead and I kept upon our table a plate containing 
one block of butter and one of oleomargarine. I ate the 
oleomargarine purposely. I was not doing it to test it; I 
was doing it because my doctor told me I was becoming too 
obese, and he recommended the use of oleomargarine in- 
stead of butter. I did use it, and I enjoyed it. So I am 
not afraid to stand anywhere in the presence of any 
audience of doctors or dairymen and say that from my 
experience there is nothing deleterious in the oleomargarine 
sold in the market where I live. 

Mr. SMITH. Was its taste offensive? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It was delightful; I could scarcely tell 
the difference between it and butter. I invite Senators to 
get some of it and take it to their own homes and try it. 
I would not make that suggestion if I had not tried it myself 
and know what I am talking about. 

Mr. SMITH. It might be interesting to Senators to know 
that in the investigation in which I participated Dr. Harvey 
Wiley, who was then at the head of the pure food and drug 
organization, testified that certain butter was reworked 
and colored with extract of carrots in order to give it the 
high color that usually comes from the proper grazing of 
the cattle. If it is wrong to color oleomargarine, why is 
it not wrong to color certain butter which when it comes to 
the market is weak and the butter is strong? There has 
been that sort of butter. 

As Senators know, when certain butter becomes rancid it 
is treated by a chemical process so as to eliminate the ele- 
ments that create the rancidity, and then it is recolored. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not intend to make a 
speech, but I have been here a long time, and I do not know 
of any act of Congress that is so subject to denunciation 
as a deliberate attempt to tax out of existence or to make 
as difficult as may be the sale of a wholesome vegetable 
edible fat, as is illustrated by the case of oleomargarine. 
The moye was instigated by those who wanted a monopoly 
in the market for butter; it was fostered by the Congress 
to the detriment of those who produce an article that could 
be used universally by all the people because it is cheap, 
and it is not a substitute, but is an actual competitor in all 
the chemical elements that constitute an edible fat. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SMITH. I do. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not true that we permit the im- 
portation of vegetable fats from other countries? Though 
we put a tariff on them, we do not prohibit them; we do not 
put an embargo on them; but this provision amounts to an 
absolute prohibition against a domestic article that, for its 
particular purposes, is just as good as any other. 

Mr. SMITH. Precisely. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So we discriminate against a domestic 
product in favor of a foreign product? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think all of us will take off 
our hats to the earnest workers in the field of science. They 
have made modern civilization luxurious as compared to yes- 
teryear’s. I myself can recall the time when most of the 
cotton gins of the South, when it was convenient, were con- 
structed over running streams, so that the seed might be 
washed away. They were considered worthless. Today, by 
actual comparison of the standard marketable products 
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made from seed, a ton of seed is intrinsically worth as much 
as an equal amount of the lint which produces the seed: 
Forty-eight standard commercial articles are made from seed 
alone. 

The dairymen who are inveighing against this product feed 
their cows on cottonseed, and then milk the proceeds of the 
cottonseed, and churn it into butter. Science has discovered 
a process by which we need not run it through the chemical 
apparatus of the cow, but run it through the chemical ap- 
paratus of a machine and extract the butter. I vote for the 
machine product, because the old cow might have disease. 
Identically the same extraction through the machine pro- 
duces butter. Others run it through the cow and produce 
butter; they want the cow process. We can furnish the ma- 
chine process. Take the product to analytical chemists, 
have them analyze oleomargarine made from cottonseed oil, 
and it will be found that it contains identically the same 
chemical constituents as butter made from milk taken from 
the cow. 

It is a disgraceful shame that in this diversified region of 
America, when there is discovered a process by which the 
hungry millions may be fed, we come in here, as the Senator 
from Texas says, and put on it not a tariff but a prohibition. 
We do not allow it to be sold as a table article in the form of 
an edible fat made pleasing to the eye. It is already digesti- 
ble and palatable. No, this provision is a bare-faced, open 
assault by a vested interest upon another interest. 

If there were something about oleomargarine which might 
impair the health, or if it were greatly lacking in the elements 
of an edible fat, there might be some ground for the Federal 
Government, on its own initiative, calling attention to it. 
The provision contained in the bill, however, is the direct re- 
sult of a dairy lobby; and as those who favor the provision hap- 
pen to come from the regions that have the most votes, they 
perpetuate an outrage merely by their appeal to the voters. 

I know that all of us are subject to more or less political 
hysteria when our right to warm these seats is threatened. 
Political justice is determined by the number of votes on each 
side of the question at issue. The 10-cent tax on oleomar- 
garine ought to have been invalidated by the Supreme Court 
of the country. It was not a tax for revenue. It was a tax 
for the destruction of the marketable character of a great 
food product. There is not a Senator who dares say that the 
license tax on the manufacturer, the tax on the wholesaler, 
the tax on the retailer, were taxes for revenue. They were 
taxes to prohibit, so far as taxes could do so, the sale of the 
product; and now comes this monstrous proposition that 
oleomargarine may be used only for cooking purposes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Since we are undertaking to dictate to 
the Veterans’ Bureau dietitians and doctors how they shall 
feed their patients, prohibiting them from using this particu- 
lar article of food, why should we not go further and go into 
the medical treatment of the patients, and tell the doctors 
how to treat them? Why should we not provide that they 
should use no surgical dressing except those made in certain 
factories? 

Mr. SMITH. We are assuming the function of dietitians. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why should we not make provision in 
this bill that patients in these hospitals should not wear any 
cotton underclothes, but that they should be obliged to wear 
woolen underclothes, so as to help the wool growers and the 
wool producers? Why should we not provide that they should 
use no handkerchiefs except those of a certain kind and 
character? 

Mr. SMITH. Or a particular mineral water. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Or a particular sort of drug. Why 
should we not provide that codeine should not be employed 
in the treatment of any veteran, or any of the various chemi- 
cals in the Pharmacopoeia, and things of that kind? Why 
should we not tell the doctors how to do those things as well? 

Mr. SMITH. If a drug could be found that competed with 
& dairy product, there is no question that a tax would be 
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placed on it. It is only the articles that interfere with some- 
body’s monopoly of the market of this country that are 
singled out for prohibitive taxation. That is the whole prop- 
osition. It is the prolific mother of the infamous protective 
tariff that has ruined the standing of this country amongst 
the nations of the earth and caused the present widespread 
unemployment, 

There is not a man here worthy to be a Senator who 
should vote for this infamous open assault upon an edible 
product. It is without excuse—a tax of 10 cents a pound if 
oleomargarine is colored, so much a pound if it is not colored, 
a license for the manufacturer who makes it, a tax on the 
wholesaler, a tax on the retailer, every device known to 
check the use of this vegetable fat. No one pretends to argue 
that it is in the interest of the public welfare. It is in the 
interest. of the dairy people wherever found; that is all. 
Sweet Jersey butter, most of it treated with formaldehyde 


and colored, reconditioned butter, is all right; but genuine, 


pure oleomargarine, perhaps the greater part of it produced 
from cottonseed oil, is taboo. 

Mr. President, in closing I repeat that I had occasion to 
ask Dr. Wiley, who was then at the head of the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, as to the nutri- 
tive qualities of oleomargarine, its digestibility, palatability, 
and general wholesomeness as compared with butter. He 
answered categorically that it was equal to butter in each 
one of these respects, and added of his own accord that when 
colored with extracts of certain vegetables—he mentioned 
carrots—it was as pleasing to the eye as butter. Yet we are 
attempting not only to tax it, but by actual statutory enact- 
ment to prohibit.its use, on the ground that it competes with 
butter. That is all. That is the whole story. 

I hope that in spite of the action of another body, the 
Senate in common, ordinary justice will vote to maintain 
the right of those who produce this commodity to have the 
markets of America as open and free to their product as 
they are to any other food product that meets the require- 
ments of the Food and Drugs Act. We ought to repeal the 
10-cent tax. We ought to repeal these mulcting taxes: We 
would do it if we were not afraid we would lose a vote some- 
where. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry] 
that the Senate recede from its amendment No. 28 to the 
independent offices appropriation bill. 

Mr. DUFFY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Chavez Johnson, Calif. Pope 
Andrews Connally Johnson,Colo. Radcliffe 
Ashurst Copeland Reames 
Austin Dieterich La Follette Reynolds 
Bankhead Duffy ge 

Barkley Ellender Lonergan Schwartz 
Berry Frazier Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bilbo George McAdoo Sheppard 
Bone Gerry Shipstead 
Borah Gillette McGill Smith 
Bridges Glass McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Brown, Mich. Hale McNary 

Brown, N. H. Harrison Miller 

Bulkley Hatch Minton Vandenberg 
Bulow Hayden Neely Van Nuys 
Burke He: Norris Wagner 
Byrnes Hill O'Mahoney Walsh 
Capper Hitchcock Overton White 
Caraway Holt Pittman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present: 

The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry] to recede from Senate amend- 
ment No. 28. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GEORGE. The vote is on the motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin to recede from Senate amendment No. 28. 
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Those who wish to recede will vote yea“ and those who wish 
to have the conferees on the part of the Senate again present 
the matter to the conference will vote “nay”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to be heard 
briefly before the vote is taken. The issue presented, as I 
see it, is whether or not agencies of the Government called 
upon to furnish food to inmates of institutions, or to the 
Army and Navy, are to furnish butter, or whether they are 
to furnish oleomargarine. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator quite fair in his state- 
ment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to be fair. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The provision is that they shall not buy 
any oleomargarine—that is all; that they shall not buy any. 
The bill does not say anything about ham from Wisconsin, 
does not say they may not buy any ham; it does not say any- 
thing about them not buying any bacon from Wisconsin or 
any flour from Minnesota. It merely provides that they 
shall not buy any oleomargarine; that is all. 

. Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will bear with me, I 
think I will make clear the point. which I am trying to 
develop. 

As I see the issue, it is whether or not various agencies 
and instrumentalities of the Government in buying food- 
stuffs shall furnish butter for edible purposes, or whether 
they shall furnish oleomargarine or butter substitutes. The 
Senator from Georgia has stated that he does not believe 
that these various institutions will purchase oleomargarine 
or butter substitutes for edible purposes. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
make merely a suggestion? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think the Senator is stating the 
matter in the spirit in which those of us who are opposing 
the provision oppose it, It is not a question whether they 
shall buy butter or oleomargarine, but we want it left to 
their discretion whether they shall buy one or the other, 
or both, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As I see the proposition, and as I 
shall show in a few moments, when such discretion was 
permitted oleomargarine for edible purposes was purchased 
by many of the institutions under the supervision and con- 
trol of the United States Government, and it was the fact 
that oleomargarine was furnished to inmates of hospitals 
and homes for disabled veterans of past wars that caused 
Congress to adopt the policy of providing that in the pur- 
chase of oleomargarine and butter oleomargarine should be 
purchased only for cooking purposes. 

The provision was first embodied in the law as the result 
of the efforts made by my former colleague, the late Sena- 
tor John J. Blaine; and in order that the Senate may have 
in mind some of the facts upon which it first determined 
this policy which is now sought to be reversed, I have had 
recourse to the information which Senator Blaine obtained 
from the various Departments and agencies as to the use of 
oleomargarine in Government institutions and which he 
used in support of his contention that they should be pro- 
hibited from furnishing oleomargarine for edible purposes 
and should be permitted to buy it for cooking purposes only. 

The findings of Senator Blaine are to be found, if anyone 
is interested, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 17, 1930, 
at page 7227. They are as follows: 

In the 11 national homes for disabled volunteer soldiers 
there were used in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 
91,356 pounds of butter and 502,407 pounds of oleomarga- 
rine or butterine. 

In the five United States prisons for that same fiscal year 
there were used 20,139 pounds of butter and 196,627 pounds 
of oleomargarine and butterine. 

In the 51 United States veterans’ hospitals under United 
States Veterans’ Bureau supervision there were used 979,918 
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pounds of butter and 157,073 pounds of oleomargarine for 
cooking purposes only. 

In two of the five United States hospitals for present sol- 
diers in service there were used 214,780 pounds of butter and 
11,872 pounds of oleomargarine or butterine. 

In the marine hospitals under the Public Health Service 
there were used in that fiscal year 187,759 pounds of butter 
and 8,804 pounds of oleomargarine. 

In the United States naval hospitals, 15 in number, there 
were used 250,875 pounds of butter and no butterine or oleo- 

ne. 

It will be observed from these figures that the policy varied 
greatly in various institutions and hospitals. In some a con- 
siderable percentage of oleomargarine for edible purposes 
was used, in others a minor amount was used, and in some 
none at all was used. 

At that time in St. Elizabeths Hospital, for the care of 
insane patients, oleomargarine was used exclusively. 

As I see it, Mr. President, this is not a question whether or 
not the Congress of the United States is in favor of oleo- 
margarine and butter substitutes being manufactured and 
produced and offered for sale in the United States. The 
issue, as I see it, is whether or not we shall provide as a 
general matter of policy that, with respect to the inmates of 
institutions and those in the service of the United States who 
are furnished rations, those in control shall provide butter 
for edible and spread purposes or whether they shall be per- 
mitted to choose between butter and oleomargarine. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. Does the Senator think it is the business of 
the Congress to prescribe the diet and the menus for the in- 
mates of the hospitals of the country? Do we not have suf- 
ficient faith in the doctors and the dietitians who have charge 
of these institutions to believe that they will do their best to 
protect the welfare and the health of the inmates? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In answer to the Senator from 
Mississippi, I will say that I think a responsibility rests upon 
the Congress of the United States, when facts such as I have 
recited are brought to its attention, to adopt a policy in con- 
nection with providing for the inmates of hospitals and in- 
stitutions and for persons in the service of the United States 
Government who are receiving their food from the Govern- 
ment that a butter substitute shall not be furnished to those 
persons, Those were the facts upon which the Congress de- 
termined upon this policy in the first place. 

If that policy is to be reversed by adopting the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator from Georgia, then we 
will in effect be saying to those who are responsible for the 
conduct of these institutions that they are once more at 
liberty to furnish oleomargarine instead of butter. I do not 
believe that on the past record the Congress should take that 
attitude. I do not believe, Mr. President, that we have 
reached such a condition that the Government of the United 
States cannot afford to furnish butter to persons who are in 
its care. That is the issue before us, as I see it. 

It is well enough to take the position, as some Senators 
have taken who support this amendment, that it was not 
designed to provide for the furnishing of oleomargarine in- 
stead of butter, and for some of them to state, as they have 
stated, that they did not believe any oleomargarine would be 
furnished; but the fact is that oleomargarine and butter 
substitutes were furnished when the administrative officers 
had the discretion which is now. sought to be returned to 
them by the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. If the Senator wants to be consistent in pro- 
tecting inmates in Government institutions, does he not 
think he ought to offer an amendment to the bill that none 
of this public money shall be spent for any beef except tender- 
loin, sirloin, and T-bone steaks for the inmates in question? 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, Mr. President; I do not think 
that that is necessary or consistent. I contend that there 
is not a Senator present who does not recognize that, from 
the standpoint of diet, butter is preferable to a butter substi- 
tute. That is the issue. Are we going to permit those ad- 
ministering Government institutions to have the discretion 
to revert to the practice of furnishing a substitute for butter 
to those who are dependent upon the Government for their 
rations and for their food? I do not believe there is a re- 
sponsible physician in the United States who would prescribe 
oleomargarine or a butter substitute in preference to butter 
for a general hospital diet. That is the issue before us. If 
the Senate wishes to reverse its policy, if it wishes to return 
to the situation which existed prior to the time this policy 
was incorporated in the law in 1932, all well and good. But 
the issue, in the last analysis, is whether or not we are going 
to provide this more healthful substance for the use of the 
inmates of Government institutions and the patients in Goy- 
ernment hospitals or whether we are going to permit those 
in charge to purchase butter substitutes and offer them to 
the patients and to the inmates of these institutions. 

I say that we are justified in considering this as a matter 
of what the general policy is to be, for the simple reason 
that it has been stated again and again on the floor that 
the position of the Senate conferees in relation to the other 
appropriation bills will be determined by the outcome and 
the action of the Senate and its conferees upon the amend- 
ment to this particular appropriation bill. So that if the 
Senate shall not recede from this amendment there will be 
very grave danger that the policy which is now sought to be 
reversed will be reversed not only so far as appropriations 
provided in this measure are concerned but in the appropria- 
tions provided in every other appropriation bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the motion 
offered by my colleague will prevail. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it had not been my pur- 
pose to say anything on this amendment, but the Senator 
from Wisconsin has provoked me into saying just a few 
words. The Senator from Wisconsin says the issue is the 
great question of policy. He says that is the real issue. 
Mr. President, that is just the window dressing. That is just 
a mask. That is not the issue before us. The issue really 
is the greater use of butter. Those who advocate that say, 
“We want to make these persons eat butter whether they 
want to or not, and the reason we want to make them eat 
butter is that we want butter to cost more so that those 
who make butter out in certain sections will get more for 
their butter.” That is all there is to it. 

Those of us who are opposing this amendment are not 
saying that those in charge of the matters of diet in hos- 
pitals have to buy oleomargarine. We are simply saying that 
we are opposed to the Congress, all of whose Members are 
doctors, of course, all of whom are experts in matters of diet, 
all of whom are medical men, all of whom know better how 
to operate hospitals than do the hospital authorities to whom 
they turn over the management of the hospitals, by law tell- 
ing the real doctors in charge how to feed their patients and 
how to treat them. We know more about that subject than 
they do, and therefore we are going to tell them, “You can- 
not buy any oleomargarine at all.” 

We do not leave them free to act. We do not say that they 
shall buy any oleomargarine, and I do not suppose they will 
buy it, and perhaps even if this amendment were adopted 
they would buy none, but the provision of the bill is unfair, 
unjust, and discriminatory. It is just another kick in the 
face of an edible food produced in America, a food that is 
wholesome and healthful, having no tuberculosis in it. The 
Senator from Wisconsin helped to get from Congress an ap- 
propriation of $200,000,000 to eradicate tuberculosis among 
cattle. There is no tuberculosis in oleomargarine. It is not 
necessary to spend $200,000,000 to keep oleomargarine safe 
and pure, but it was necessarry to spend money to get rid of 
the old tubercular cows that were producing the butter that 
the veterans were by law obliged to eat. 
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I think we would help the dairy industry much more if we 
were to provide that every man in a Government hospital 
and every soldier who draws a pension, before he gets his 
pension should be required to sign an agreement that he will 
eat so many pounds of butter a day. Make him eat it 
whether he wants to or not. Mussolini administers the cas- 
tor-oil treatment. Why should we not give the veterans the 
butter treatment? Make them eat butter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, if the Senate follows the Senator from Wis- 
consin, it will put itself in the ridiculous position of saying 
to the doctor and the surgeon in the hospital: “Now, Doc, 
we will trust you to give these patients dangerous drugs, 
poisonous drugs, antidotes, and things of that kind, which 
may mean taking their lives if you make a mistake or if you 
give them the wrong antidote for a poison. We will trust 
you to do that, but we will not trust you to say whether or 
not, in balancing their rations, they should use a little oleo- 
margarine now and then. You must use butter, coming from 
a certain part of the country. Now, Doctor, we will let you 
open up a fellow, we will let you operate on him, cut him 
open, take out his liver and his lights, and readjust his in- 
sides. We are willing for you to do that, but we are not 
going to trust you to say whether or not a little particle or 
two of oleomargarine shall get into his diet. It is poison. 
We will permit you to give him opium, morphine, and all 
sorts of dangerous poisons, but for God’s sake do not let any 
veteran get a particle of oleomargarine in his system. If 
you do, you will upset the economics of a certain part of the 
country.” 

If we adopt the attitude suggested, the dairy lobbyists will 
be turning handsprings. One runs in with an amendment, 
and as soon as he turns a handspring many Senators begin 
to turn handsprings to match his handspring. That is all 
there is to it. Senators know the situation. It is useless for 
any Senator to say that the issue is whether or not the hos- 
pitals shall be forced to buy oleomargarine. There is no such 
provision in the amendment. Such an attitude is merely a 
pretext, a make-believe, something to ease the conscience of 
Senators. Senators know they are doing wrong when they 
discriminate by law and absolutely prohibit the purchase 
of oleomargarine. The argument which is made is merely to 
soothe the conscience of a Senator when he says to him 
self, “I know I am doing wrong, but I must have a reason.” 
The theory is that we must not let anything be put over on 
the veterans. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] stated that 
when he was sick the doctor prescribed oleomargarine for 
him. Under the provisions of the proposed law, we let 
the Senator from Alabama have his way about it. We let 
his doctor prescribe for him. But when it comes to a poor, 
disabled veteran who cannot select his own doctor, we are 
going to make him eat butter whether the doctor wants him 
to eat butter or not. A doctor might prescribe oleomar- 
garine for a man in a veterans’ hospital with the same ill- 
ness which the Senator from Alabama had, but under the 
proposed law he could not do it. The man might have to 
go to jail, and the doctor might have to go to the peni- 
tentiary for spending money which he had no authority 
to spend, if he should buy an ounce of oleomargarine. 

We do not shut out foreign fats. We let them come in. 
We tax them, it is true. In the case of oleomargarine, a 
domestic product, we not only tax it almost to death, but 
if there is any expiring gasp left in its body, we prohibit 
it. We will not let them use it at all. 

Why not prohibit the use of castor oil in hospitals, and 
make them use domestic petroleum? We have mineral oil 
which is just as good as castor oil. Why let doctors import 
castor oil from other countries and use it in the Govern- 
ment hospitals? Let us tell the doctors by the proposed law 
that they must use mineral oil produced in the United States 
and refined by American refiners. 

Why permit the use of silk socks or silk underwear made 
from a product which comes from abroad? Let us provide 
in this bill that none of the money shall be spent for silk 
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socks or woolen underwear. Let us take care of our people 
and, incidentally, principally ourselves. 

Oft course, Mr. President, the Senate will do what it wants 
to do; but the action proposed is unjust. It is outrageous. 
It is wrong. It is discriminatory and prejudicial. It is 
merely the result of a bitter feeling toward a product from 
a certain section of the country. 

I thought the war between the States was over in 1865. 
My father came back from the Confederate Army to find his 
little farm grown up with brush and weeds. My mother said 
he told her that the war was over, but I believe it has been 
going on ever since—not with guns and bayonets, not with 
artillery, not with cannon, but with laws. The attitude 
toward the South has been, “Tax them with high tariffs on 
everything they consume and give them no tariffs on what 
they produce.” We export our cotton. Then somebody asked, 
“Have they anything else down there that we have not 
done something to?” “Yes; they have oleomargarine.” 

So in 1888 they came along and said, “Well, we shall have 
to do something about oleomargarine. If we do not, some- 
body is going to buy it. If we do not do something about 
oleomargarine, somebody who wants to eat it is going to eat 
it. We must stop it. We know better what is good for 
them than they do. Therefore we will put a heavy tax on 
it.” Then, when people paid the tax and still wanted to 
eat oleomargarine, the next proposition was, “We are going 
to make it unlawful. Not a dollar of money in this appro- 
priation shall be spent for oleomargarine.” 

It is true that much of this money comes from the South. 
It is true that many veterans from the South, when the call 
came, assembled under the banners of the Republic and 
spilled their blood in France; but we are not going to let 
them have any oleomargarine, even if they did eat it before 
they went to the war. They cannot have any oleomargarine. 
We are not going to spend a red cent for oleomargarine, 
although oleomargarine pays into the Treasury large sums 
of money by reason of taxes. The producers of oleomar- 
garine use not only cottonseed oil and other vegetable oils 
but beef fat as well. Much of the fat that goes into oleo- 
margarine comes from the State of Nebraska, from the big 
packing yards out in Omaha. Some of the other fat prob- 
ably comes from New York. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. I desire to say to the Senator that I am 
heartily in favor of the amendment. I think it is quite as 
unjust and improper to provide that no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be spent for oleomargarine as it would be 
to provide that no part of the appropriation should be used 
to buy beet sugar for the veterans, or to require that they 
be served only with cane sugar. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. 

Mr, BURKE. As a matter of fact, anyone who knows 
anything about the production of oleomargarine knows that 
it compares in every respect with the very best butter. The 
crocodile tears shed by those who fear that the veterans 
in hospitals might have to eat oleomargarine are altogether 
wasted on anyone who knows the facts. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator from Nebraska. 
He expresses wisely and well the sound views which he 
usually entertains on public issues. The Senator from Ne- 
braska has made my speech, Mr. President; so I submit 
that the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin to recede 
from the Senate amendment ought to be defeated. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, we have been discussing this 
question now for 3 hours, I have not occupied 3 minutes of 
the time of the Senate. I wish again to impress upon the 
Senate the fact that all this pathetic talk about our concern 
for the veterans has no substance whatsoever. It was that 
sort of talk which caused the House to reject the Senate 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE]. 

The Senate conferees distinctly offered to the House con- 
ferees a modification of the amendment which prohibited the 
use of oleomargarine so as to make an exception in the case 
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of an expressed preference on the part of a veteran therefor, 
or to comply with the directions of the veteran’s physician; 
but the House conferees would not even listen to that offer, 
The truth of the whole business is that the dairy interests 
got after them, and they were afraid to do the just thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. DUFFY] 
that the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 28 to 
thè independent offices appropriation bill. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been demanded and ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On this vote I have a general pair with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE]. Not knowing 
how he would vote if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that my colleague [Mr. GIBSON] 
is necessarily absent from the Senate today. Upon this vote 
he has a pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
ton]. If present, my colleague would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Louisiana would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] has a general 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Locan]. If pres- 
ent, the Senator from Pennsylvania would vote “yea.” I am 
not advised how the Senator from Kentucky would vote, if 
present. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Townsenp], who is un- 
avoidably absent, if present, would vote “yea.” 

Mr. FRAZIER. My colleague [Mr. NYE] is necessarily ab- 
sent. If present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Townsenp] to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mrs. Caraway], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MINTON. I am authorized to say that if the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], who is unavoidably 
detained from the Chamber, were present he would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] is paired 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Anprews]. If present, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS and Mr. PEPPER], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BarLey], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Butow], the Senators from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK and Mr. Truman], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mrs. Caraway], the Senators from Illinois [Mr. DIETE- 
RIcH and Mr. Lewis], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. DonaHey], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. HucHes], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Harcu], 
the Senators from Oklahoma [Mr. Lee and Mr. Tuomas], the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Locan], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr, Kal, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MALONEY], 
the Senator from California [Mr. McApoo], the Senators 
from New Jersey [Mr. MILTON and Mr. Smatuers], the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] are detained from the Senate on 
important public business. 

I am advised that if present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hucues], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Matonry], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrrey], and the Senators from New 
Jersey [Mr. MILTON and Mr. SMATHERS] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WacNner], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. REYNOLDS], and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] are unavoidably detained. I am advised that if 
present and voting the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Montana would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—39 
Adams Brown, N. H. Frazier Holt 
Austin Bulkley Gillette Johnson, Calif, 
Bone Capper Hale Johnson, Colo. 
Bridges Copeland He: La Follette 
Brown, Mich. Duffy Hitchcock Lodge 
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Lonergan Minton Reames Vandenberg 
Lundeen Norris Schwartz Van Nuys 
McCarran O'Mahoney Schwellenbach Walsh 
McGill Pittman Shipstead White 
McNary Pope Thomas, Utah 
NAYS—22 

Bankhead Chavez Harrison Russell 
Berry Connally Hayden Sheppard 
Bilbo Ellender Hill Smith 
Borah George McKellar Tydings 
Burke Gerry Miller 
Byrnes Glass Radcliffe 

NOT VOTING—35 
Andrews Dieterich Lewis Pepper 
Ashurst Donahey Logan Reynolds 
Batley Gibson McAdoo Smathers 
Barkley Green Maloney Thomas, Okla, 
Bulow Guffey Milton Townsend 
Byrd Hatch Murray Truman 
Caraway Hughes Neely Wagner 
Clark King Nye Wheeler 
Davis Lee Overton 


So Mr. Durry’s motion that the Senate recede from its 
amendment No. 28 to House bill 8837 was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! that the Senate 
further insist on its amendments which are still in disagree- 
ment and request a further conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the same 
conferees who served on the original conference. 

APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS—PRINTING OF BILL 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. Mr. President, there has been consid- 
erable demand for copies of the bill extending the civil service 
to postmasters as amended by the Senate. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 1531) extending the 
classified civil service to include postmasters of the first, sec- 
ond, and third classes, and for other purposes, as amended, 

be printed for the use of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, yesterday I announced that, 
in all probability, we would take up the calendar today, but, 
in view of the time consumed on the motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry] to recede from Senate amend- 
ment No. 28 to the independent offices appropriation bill, that 
plan has been abandoned. I therefore move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the clerk will state in order the nominations on 
the calendar. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of John B. 
Colpoys to be United States marshal for the District of 
Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of M. Frank 
Hammond to be United States marshal for the southern 
district of Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS—NOMINATIONS REPORTED ADVERSELY 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Roy R. Roude- 
bush to be postmaster at Greenfield, Ind., which had been 
reported from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
adversely. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate. 


advise and consent to this nomination? 
I The nomination was rejected. 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of Tobias V. 
Chieffo to be postmaster at Cliffside Park, N. J., which had 
been reported from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads adversely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was rejected. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of James Bennett 
Cooper to be postmaster at Dover, N. J., which had been 
reported from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
adversely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was rejected. 


POSTMASTERS—NOMINATIONS REPORTED FAVORABLY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read the nominations of 
sundry postmasters, which had been reported favorably from 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters which have been reported favorably 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions of postmasters which have been reported favorably are 
confirmed en bloc. 

IN THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read the nominations of 
sundry appointments, by transfer and promotion, in the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I ask unanimous.consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Army be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Army 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

IN THE NAVY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
for promotion in the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions in the Navy be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions in the Navy are confirmed en bloc. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Col. Russell B. 
Putnam to be paymaster of the Marine Corps with the rank 
of brigadier general. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. That completes the calendar. 

AUTHORITY TO COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS TO REPORT DURING 
RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at the request of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Naval Affairs may be authorized 
to report the naval expansion bill during the recess of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky to include in his request that the rule 
requiring a bill to lie over 1 day before being considered 
shall be waived? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make that request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

AUTHORITY TO COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO REPORT 
DURING RECESS 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I likewise ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on the District of Columbia be 
permitted to file a report during the recess of the Senate on 
the tax bill now pending before that committee, with the 
understanding that the provision of the rule with respect to 
a bill lying over 1 day after being reported shall be waived. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Kentucky? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


RECESS TO TUESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon on Tuesday next. 
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- The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Tuesday, April 19, 1938, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 15 
(legislative day of January 5), 1938 
THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
John B. Colpoys to be United States marshal for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
M. Frank Hammond to be United States marshal for the 
southern district of Texas. 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Thomas V. Holmes, Duarte. 
Bertha V. Eaton, Florin. 
Mary B. Bradford, Galt. 
Ada E. Bradley, Gustine. 
Genevieve Frahm, Palmdale. 
‘Ryland M. Gorham, Palm Springs. 
Mabel B. Mosgrove, Perris. 
Leslie J. Thomas, Richmond. 
William W. R. Reeves, Suisun City. 
E. Louise Holmquist, Tarzana. 
IDAHO 
George Alley, Bancroft. 
Claude Ballard, Fairfield. 
Frank M. Heistand, Hazelton. 
Homer W. Woodall, Soda Springs. 
ILLINOIS 
Owen Kelly, Farmington. 
John H. Priepot, Mendon. 
Robert J. Blum, Nauvoo. 
Fred N. Mayer, Jr., Virden. 
Ira Dezouche, Wayne City. 
IOWA 
George Ritz, Rockwell City. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Thomas L. White, Northboro. 
Felix A. Dalmas, Wellfleet. 
MICHIGAN 
Charles W. Tallant, Shelby. 
NEW JERSEY 
George M. Beaman, Keansburg. 
Martin Kenneth Collins, Marlboro, 
Ella M. Fables, Whippany. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mary Ellen Siebert, Edgewold. 
Pretto H. White, Ehrhardt. 
Luther C. Davis, Georgetown. 
John A. Howell, St. George. 
TEXAS 
Anathalie Boyd, Ingleside. 
Margaret E. Lasseter, Westbrook. 
VERMONT 
_Anson S. Hawkins, South Shaftsbury. 
WISCONSIN 
Helen A. Tuttle, Balsam Lake. 
Perlee W. Dickey, Black River Falls. 
Joseph O. Goff, Bristol. 
Sheldon S. Chandler, Brooklyn. 
George J. Armbruster, Cedarburg. 
Will Riley, Darlington. 
Frank N. Scherer, Kohler. 
Cora J. Sorenson, Mount Horeb, 
Louis W. Kurth, Neillsville. 
Hilary T. Karis, Norwalk. 
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Edmund J. Piechowski, Redgranite. 
Joseph P. Kelly, Richland Center. 
Miles Colligan, Wautoma. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Capt. Raymond Stone, Jr., to Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment. 
Capt. Philip McIlvaine Whitney to Adjutant General's De- 
partment. 
Capt. Edward Harvey Clouser to Quartermaster Corps. 
Capt. Clinton John Harrold to Quartermaster Corps. 
Capt. Fred William Makinney to Quartermaster Corps. 
Capt. Richard Francis Stone to Quartermaster Corps. 
First Lt. John Abner Meeks to Ordnance Department. 
Maj. Samuel Alexander Greenwell to Cavalry. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
William Robert Nichols to be colonel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Paul Henry Herman to be colonel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Oscar Czar Warner to be colonel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Frank Sheldon Clark to be colonel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Kelley Benjamin Lemmon to be colonel, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 
Hollis LeRoy Muller to be colonel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Eugene Manuel Landrum to be lieutenant colonel, In- 
fantry. 
Frank Glenister Ringland to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 
Edwin Charles Mead to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. l 
William Fenton Lee to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
George Worthen Teachout to be lieutenant colonel, In- 
fantry. 
Winchell Ivan Rasor to be lieutenant colonel, Signal Corps. 
Oliver Irey Holman to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 
Frederick William Huntington to be lieutenant colonel, 
Infantry. 
Howard J. Houghland to be lieutenant colonel, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 
Merrick Gay Estabrook, Jr., to be major, Air Corps (tem- 
porary major, Air Corps). 
Arthur James Russell to be major, Infantry. 
Wilbur Joseph Fox to be major, Infantry. 
Frank Eckel Taylor to be major, Judge Advocate General’s 
Department. 
Charles William Burlin to be major, Corps of Engineers. 
William Vincent Witcher to be major, Infantry. 
Oscar Ripley Rand to be major, Judge Advocate General’s 
Department. 
Lester Joslyn Harris to be major, Signal Corps. 
Hubert Wiley Keith to be major, Quartermaster Corps. 
Joseph Francis Stiley to be major, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Richard Harrington Darrell to be major, Cavalry. 
Edward Henry Dignowity to be major, Corps of Engineers. 
Earl Gordon Welsh to be major, Infantry. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
Lewis Manning Means to be brigadier general, National 
Guard of the United States. ; 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
Lemuel E. Lindsay to be captain. 
Wilber M. Lockhart to be commander. 
Robert W. Morse to be lieutenant commander. 
Earl V. Sherman to be lieutenant commander. 
Rogers Elliott to be lieutenant commander. 
Thomas W. Marshall, Jr., to be lieutenant. 
Samuel H. Pattie to be lieutenant (junior grade), 
Elmo D. Runyan to be chief machinist. 
Eli Fildes, Jr., to be chief machinist. 
Michael P. Sarcone to be chief carpenter. 
George W. Todd to be chief pharmacist. 
Walter S. Parr to be chief boatswain. 
MARINE CORPS 
Col. Russell B. Putnam to be paymaster of the Marine 
Corps, with the rank of brigadier general, for a period of 4 
years from May 1, 1938. 
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REJECTIONS 


Executive nominations rejected by the Senate April 15 (legis- 
lative day of January 5), 1938 


POSTMASTERS 
INDIANA 
Roy R. Roudebush, Greenfield. 
NEW JERSEY 


Tobias V. Chieffo, Cliffside Park. 
James Bennett Cooper, Dover. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MONDAY, APRIL 18, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, the Father of our Lord and Saviour, we 
praise Thee for the glory of the Resurrection; its message 
is the supremacy of the spiritual. In its glow all things vital 
stand unimpaired and all essential values unmolested. We 
pray that we may never lose ourselves in caring for the things 
we must lay down and leave behind at the gate of death. 
We rejoice that at this shrine we may realize every dream of 
our immortal souls; in its light there is no defeat and no loss. 
Blessed Lord, over against the desolations of human experi- 
ences, do Thou calm all confusion and silence all fears. Let 
the spirit of the glorified Master guide us each day into 
strong and beneficent living. We wait: Once more, our 
Father, an alarm bids us bow our hearts in sorrow. A zeal- 
ous and a faithful Member has left us. Wherever he served 
he met all problems with courage and intelligence. Be very 
near all who mourn him and comfort them in the blessed 
promises of Easter Day. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, April 14, 1938, 
was read and approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from a Philadelphia paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to insert a very 
brief newspaper account of expenditures in the State of 

a. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to insert a 
brief letter from the United States district engineer at Gal- 
veston, Tex., with a short table of the commerce handled at 
the various ports of Texas in the past year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to postpone to some future date the address 
which I was to have made today before the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp, and to include therein 
a brief report on a series of lectures recently given in the 
city of Washington by Professor Laskey. 

LXxXxI0-——346 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and to include a 
telegram from the Reverend W. W. White, president of the 
Biblical Seminary of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
may extend his own remarks in the Recorp, and to include 
an editorial taken from the Johnstown Democrat of Monday, 
April 11, 1938. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and include therein 
an editorial from the Christian Science Monitor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Burpick asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I noticed in the paper last week 
that the Treasury is going to buy 1,300 tons of paper in order 
to print paper money. You remember that Germany 
started to print paper money about 1920. I hold in my hand 
a German 100-mark certificate which today is not worth the 
paper on which it is written. Then it was valued at 24 cents 
per mark or $24 in our money. Whenever this Government 
starts the printing presses on an enormous scale like this 
proposal to print dollar bills, eventually they will be worth 
nothing. Will we do as Germany did? We want to be very 
careful in the House of Representatives, Mr. Speaker, that 
we do not permit a lot of worthless money to be printed in 
this country, and go through inflation or lose our form of 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, we are trying so many New Deal measures 
and ideas that I fear the same results for America as Ger- 
many has achieved—the final outcome a Hitler in Amer- 
ica sitting in the White House. Mr. Speaker, it is horrible 
to think about. Will our public officials ever gain by 
experience, will they protect America and her Constitution? 

[Here the gavel fell. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the bill (S. 
2838) to establish a public airport in the vicinity of the 
National Capital, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a letter 
received from the President on that subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CocHRAN asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
brief editorial and also some extracts from a speech made 
in 1910 by the Senator from Idaho. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
radio address by my colleague the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FISH I. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cannon] may have permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record] and include therein a radio address delivered by 
himself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R, 10291) making ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, for 
civil functions administered by the War Department, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2145), which was read a first 
and second time, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. POWERS reserved all points of order on the bill. 

THE PRIVATE CONTROL OF PUBLIC CURRENCY AND THE 1937 

DEPRESSION 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 1 minute and to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

FOURTH: SPEAKING ON THE PROMPT AND IMMEDIATE REMEDY FOR THE 
1937 DEPRESSION 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members 
of Congress, in my first address of this series I explained or 
tried to explain that industry was men working together, 
that it was the use of money that made industry possible, that 
a failure of the money supply would compel men to separate 
and work alone. 

In my second address I compared industry to a great ma- 
chine and made an analysis or inquiry of all its different 
dependent parts during panics or economic depressions to 
show that all were working in order, except one, and only one, 
vital part of industry. 

In my third address I tried to explain that this one failing 
part of industry was the want of a sufficient supply of money, 
and that this 1937 depression was caused or brought on by 
the Federal Reserve banks in secretly contracting currency 
and credit and bringing a scarcity of money in industry. 

From these brief explanations the simple remedy for this 

depression will appear as requiring and only requiring a 
restoration of the normal money supply necessary to enable 
industry to function for the exchange of services, com- 
modities, and property, and to balance production and 
consumption. 
And it would further and logically appear that the rem- 
edy or relief would be to command the Federal Reserve banks 
to reverse the currency and credit operations and restore 
back the money contracted to balance production and con- 
sumption and revitalize business and industry. 

But it would be impossible or impracticable to reverse the 
currency and credit operations which brought on the 1937 
depression by resorting to the means and facilities of the 
private Federal Reserve banks, through which the money 
was deflated or contracted. 

There are a number of reasons why the private Federal 
Reserve banks, by and through the means of which the 
currency was contracted and withdrawn which brought a 
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want and scarcity of money, cannot be resorted to and used 
to restore the depleted money supply to bring back this 
one failing part of industry, 

First, the Federal Reserve banks in fact are not public or 
governmental agencies, and the Government is without posi- 
tive power to exert any compelling or mandatory force to 
require the Federal Reserve banks to act, and to reverse 
their currency operations. 

But even if in the power of Government to command and 
compel the Reserve banks to act, to reverse and restore back 
the currency and credit, the Reserve banks are without power 
within and of their own currency facilities to act upon their 
own initiative or compulsion to restore the currency and 
credit withdrawn. 

The Federal Reserve Bank System is a passive money 
agency, with facilities only to be acted upon in the operations 
of making loans and extending credit to borrowers. While 
they can contract and withdraw currency they are without 
positive or compelling force to expand, reflate, or restore 
the currency. 

The Federal Reserve banks have powers and facilities to 
contract or withdraw currency or credit. But are without 
power to expand or reflate currency. This has been il- 
lustrated by a string with which an object can be drawn or 
pulled, but with which it cannot be pushed. So the Federal 
Reserve banks can pull or contract currency back but are 
powerless to push money out into circulation. 

And their power to contract or withdraw money with their 
failure of power to expand or reflate, may be further illus- 
trated by the rat trap so provided and designed that the rats 
can go in but are unable to go out again. Money can be 
called back in the banks, but cannot again get out into 
circulation unless and until the people first act themselves, 

Banks cannot be compelled to make loans. Men cannot be 
forced to borrow money, nor to go into business or enterprise, 
nor to make investments in property, but all must wait some 
positive compelling force to break the economic inertia or 
stagnation, and first set the wheels of industry going before 
forcing money back into circulation. 

The one exception to the Federal Reserve banks under 
which its currency facilities could operate with positive or 
compelling force, to restore currency and credit back in use 
and circulation, is the open-market operations, in buying 
bonds, money contracts, and securities. 

But this would be practically fruitless in effect as it would 
add no new or increased currency, and would leave the 
distribution of money going to a very limited or exclusive 
class, to a comparatively few surplus investors, and not to 
the active producers or consumers. 

But if the private reserve banks were possessed of the 
power within themselves to restore currency back into cir- 
culation, yet by reason of the private ownership and control 
and the selfish impulse for profit and gain, they could not 
be trusted or depended upon to give up their profits gained 
by contraction. 

It is for these reasons that the President’s gold reserve 
program, which I approve and endorse as far as it goes, 
cannot be given prompt and practical effect by and through 
the Federal Reserve banks as contemplated by the President, 
and would fail of prompt administration and enforcement to 
relieve the money stringency of the times. 

But fortunately we have two currency systems. We have 
another and independent currency system with which to 
exercise such positive force to restore money back in circula- 
tion, replenish the depleted money supply, promptly without 
hesitation or delay, and that is our public governmental 
system provided by the Treasury Department and facilities 
and other direct agencies of the Government. 

When panics or industrial depressions come, the industrial 
conditions are bogged down, the conditions become stagnant, 
at a standstill, like an automobile stalled in the mud and 
powerless to start of its own power, and without some out- 
side, extraneous force to give it momentum and start it 
going. 
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The emergencies of this panic or depression call for the 
exercise of positive power to force or compel money to go 
out into circulation, and while the Reserve banks are without 
such power, we are especially fayored and most fortunate in 
having a currency system available to us for the exercise of 
such compelling force or positive power. 

By the means and facilities of our public currency sys- 
tem, money can be paid out and put in circulation, by all 
disbursing officers of the Government. for recovery and relief 
expenditures, for everyday and current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, to pay interest and all maturing obligations, and 
by making all payments of money authorized and directed 
by law. 

Our public or governmental currency system is provided to 
exert positive power, force and compel money out in circula- 
tion. And to resort to this public currency system the money 
contracted and taken out of circulation can be promptly 
forced back into use and circulation, and the money equilib- 
rium restored to industry. 

What I am trying to do here is to make prompt and 
immediate resort to these positive powers and compelling 
forces of our public or governmental currency system to 
restore back into use and circulation a sufficient volume and 
supply of money to balance consumption with production 
and start the wheels of industry going. 

And in this we are most fortunate. To bring full and com- 
plete relief from this depression we do not require a single 
new currency law; we do not require a new currency board 
or bureau. We do not require a new office created, nor a 
new public official provided to restore back the normal supply 
of money. 

The Government currency means and facilities to restore a 
balance of currency in industry and bring a return to normal 
prosperity promptly, immediately, and without delay are all 
as full and complete as Nature to provide in abundance for 
all the people all the necessities and comforts of life. 

Under the provisions of the Constitution, Congress, in the 
exercise of such power, has provided for the issue of such 
legal-tender money by laws enacted February 28, 1862, and 
by laws supplemental thereto, enacted July 11, 1862, and 
March 3, 1863, all of which remain in full force and effect. 

And we can proceed with absolute assurance. The United 
States Supreme Court, the highest judicial tribunal in the 
land, the Court of final and last resort, has considered, ad- 
judged, and decreed that Congress is duly empowered and 
authorized to issue full legal-tender money and to regulate 
and control its value. 

In the case of Hepburn v. Griswold (8 U. S. 603) and the 
Legal Tender cases of Knox v. Lee and Parker v. Davis (79 
U. S. 457) these several laws enacted by Congress are con- 
firmed and valid exercises of powers under the provisions of 
the Constitution. 

All that remains for Congress to do is to command officials 
already empowered to act to direct the functions and opera- 
tions of existing governmental means and agencies is to smite 
the rock of constitutional powers, and full legal-tender cur- 
rency or money will come like gushing waters. 

The 1929 panic could have been prevented, and after it 
came could have been stopped, and prosperity restored to the 
people. And this panic could have been prevented; and now 
that it has come, it can be stopped and remedied and pros- 
perity started back in 30 days. 

It will be criminal indifference and disregard of public 
duty for this Congress to adjourn or recess until some posi- 
tive and certain remedy is provided to arrest the further 
progress of this panic or economic depression, and relief and 
recovery started back on the way. 

If these existing currency facilities now standing ready and 
waiting were resorted to to replenish the money supply to 
restore prices and commodity values, and thereby earnings, 
income, and employment and the buying and consuming 
power of the people, the effect to revive industry would be like 
magic. 

The doors of factories, mills, and workshops would swing 
open, stand ajar. The wheels of industry would start, the 
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whir of machinery in motion, the din of saw and hammer, 
would sing a song of prosperity returning, beginning in less 
than 30 days. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein brief 
comments by newspapermen on House Joint Resolution 
634, introduced by myself, designating the third Sunday in 
June as Father’s Day, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the appropriation bill for the 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department has just been 
reported. This bill carries a total of $221,150,000, which is 
$24,000,000 above the Budget. This seems to be the style at 
present. This year the total for the two War Department 
appropriation bills is $668,000,000, as against $609,000,000 a 
year ago, an increase of $59,000,000. That is the way we are 
going. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

THE CONSENT CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER. This is Consent Calendar day. The 

Clerk will call the first bill on the Consent Calendar. 
LANDS ALLOTTED TO INDIANS 

The Clerk called the first bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 2534, to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate and report on the loss of title to or the encum- 
brance of lands allotted to Indians. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS IN NATIONAL PARKS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6350, to amend the 
act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 460), as amended, with re- 
gard to the limitation of cost upon the construction of 
buildings in national parks. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

WESTERN BANDS OF THE SHOSHONE NATION OF INDIANS 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 68, authorizing the West- 
ern Bands of the Shoshone Nation of Indians to sue in the 
Court of Claims. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

INDIANS OF THE QUINAIELT RESERVATION 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1517, authorizing the 
payment of attorney fees contracted to be paid by certain 
Indians allotted on the Quinaielt Reservation, State of Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OF WISCONSIN CHIPPEWA JURISDICTIONAL ACT 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8502, to amend the 
Wisconsin Chippewa Jurisdictional Act of August 30, 1935 
(49 Stat. L. 1049). 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


EXPATRIATION LAWS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7546, to clarify the 
expatriation laws with regard to certain native-born citi- 
zens of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
hold his request? 

Mr. TABER. Yes, Mr. Speaker; I withhold the request. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman knows, 
this bill seeks to clarify the expatriation laws with regard 
to certain native-born citizens of the United States. In 
other words, a father and a mother may leave this country 
and apply for citizenship in some other country. This au- 
tomatically takes the children out of the category of becom- 
ing American citizens. At no time can they become Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Mr. TABER. I do not understand it that way. I under- 
stand that by coming back here and meeting residential re- 
quirements they can become citizens. This bill goes so far 
that, frankly, I am afraid of it. I do not believe such a 
matter should be considered on the Consent Calendar. I 
believe it ought to go over until a Calendar Wednesday and 
be properly considered at that time. 

Mr. Speaker, I renew my request that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


LEASING INDIAN LANDS FOR MINING PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7626, to regulate the 
leasing of certain Indian lands for mining purposes. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection, 


FORT PECK PROJECT, MONTANA 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2650, to authorize. the 
completion, maintenance, and operation of the Fort Peck 
project for navigation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this bill has been on the Consent Calendar for 
3 Consent Calendar days. I have talked about this bill with 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Worcorri and he has no 
particular objection to it except that he believes it ought to 
be considered on a Calendar Wednesday. I may saythe Mem- 
bers of the gentleman’s party on the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors are for the bill. The gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Donpero], who studies these matters very thoroughly, 
has endorsed the bill and believes it ought to be passed. I 
sincerely hope the gentleman will withdraw his action and let 
the bill be considered. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill contemplates an or- 
ganization to maintain and operate the entire Fort Peck proj- 
ect in Montana. It creates several positions at a salary of 
$10,000 a year and it is our idea it has no place on the Consent 
Calendar, because it is too comprehensive and too important 
a measure to be considered in the short time allowed for the 
consideration of bills on the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. MCLEAN]? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 
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Mr. SNELL, Mr. TABER, Mr. McLEAN, and Mr. PLUMLEY 
objected, 
CLAIMS OF THE SIOUX INDIANS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 438) re- 
storing the right of appeal to the Supreme Court in certain 
cases involving claims of the Sioux Indians. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this joint resolution may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


REESTABLISHMENT OF THE REGULAR ARMY RESERVE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9359, to amend the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as amended, by reestab- 
lishing the Regular Army Reserve, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a similar Senate bill (S. 3530) may be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the Senate bill, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 30 of the National Defense Act 
of June 3, 1916, as amended, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
1 . out the same and inserting the following in lieu 

ereof: 

“Sec. 30. The Regular Army Reserve: Under such regulations as 
the President may prescribe there shall be organized and main- 
tained as a part of the Regular Army and in addition to the 
authorized strength thereof otherwise provided a Regular Army 
Reserve. Any person who has served in the Regular Army and 
who has been honorably discharged therefrom, and who is less than 
36 years of age may, under regulation prescribed by the President, 
be reenlisted for the Regular Army Reserve. Each soldier thus 
reenlisted shall be entitled to receive, during each year of his 
service in the Regular Army Reserve, an enlistment allowance of 
$24 per annum payable in installments under such regulations and 
conditions as the President may prescribe. Service in the Regular 
Army Reserve not on active duty shall confer no right to pay, 
longevity pay retirement or retired pay or any other emoluments 
upon members thereof except as provided in this section; and 
members of the Regular Army Reserve shall become entitled to 
pensions only due to disability incurred while on active duty in 
the service of the United States. Active duty for such p 
shall be deemed to begin on the date of acceptance for such duty 
following compliance with the order to report for active duty and 
shall terminate when relieved or discharged from such duty. 
Members of the Regular Army Reserve may be ordered to active 
duty only in case of emergency declared by the President and when 
so ordered shall be furnished transportation and subsistence allow- 
ances at Government expense from their homes within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States or its possessions to points where 
ordered to report for active duty. In addition, if found qualified 
and accepted for active duty following such order they shall receive 
a sum at the rate of $3 per month for each month they have been 
enlisted in the Regular Army Reserve but not to exceed $150. 
While on active duty they shall have the same status and receive 
only the same pay and allowances provided by law for enlisted 
men of the active Regular Army of like grade and length of service. 
In computing length of service for pay purposes, time spent on 
active duty only will be counted. Within 6 months after the termi- 
nation of an emergency declared by the President, they shall be 
placed in an inactive status or discharged, whichever is appropriate. 

“Members of the Regular Army Reserve shall be subject to mili- 
tary law only from the date they are required to obey an order to 
report for active duty.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

The similar House bill (H. R. 9359) was laid on the table. 

SMITHSONIAN GALLERY OF ART 

The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 599) to set 
apart public ground for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this joint resolution be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. KELLER. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to make an explanation. There was objection to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution at the last call of the cal- 
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endar, when the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr] 
called my attention to the necessity of an amendment, which 
I have now prepared. 

Mr. TABER. I think this joint resolution had better go 
over. It would be a little safer to give bills of this character a 
little more consideration, and I shall have to ask that it go 
over or else I shall object to the present consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York that the joint resolution be passed 
over without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 

SPRINGFIELD-GREENVILLE MEMORIAL COMMISSION 

The Clerk called the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 211) estab- 
lishing a Springfield-Greenville Memorial Commission to for- 
mulate plans for the construction on Memorial Common, 
Springfield, Ohio, of a monument to commemorate the Battle 
of Piqua, and for the construction of a memorial building to 
commemorate the Treaty of Greene Ville, at Greenville, Ohio. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this joint resolution be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

GEN. FREDERICK FUNSTON 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6153, to provide for 
the erection of a monument to the memory of Gen. Frederick 
Funston. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

PAINTING OF “SIGNING OF THE CONSTITUTION” 

The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 487) to 
authorize the painting of “The Signing of the Constitution” 
for placement in the Capitol Building. 

Mr. TABER, Mr. McLEAN, and Mr. PLUMLEY objected, 
and the joint resolution was stricken from the calendar. 

VETERANS’ REGULATION NO. 10 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7880) to amend the Vet- 
erans’ Regulation No. 10 pertaining to “line of duty” for 
peacetime veterans, their widows, and dependents, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
and call attention to the last three words in the committee 
amendment, line 24, page 4, “and so forth.” That does not 
mean anything, and unless that is corrected I shall ask that 
the bill go over without prejudice. 

Mr. GASQUE. That is the language of the old bill. This 
part of it is copied from the Old bill, but I have no objection 
to offering an amendment to strike those words out and shall 
be glad to offer it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go over without prejudice. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This is a small bill, it does not entail any money to amount 
to anything. It does not look as if we would have another 
Calendar Wednesday, and I would like very much to have 
this bill passed at this time. It corrects an inequality that 
exists at the present time and I am willing to offer to strike 
out the offending words. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman will offer such an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Then, Mr. Speaker, under those circum- 
stances I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraphs VIII and IX of Executive 


Order No. 6098, dated March 31, 1933 (Veterans! Regulation No. 
10 (38 U. S. C., ch. 12, appendix) ), be amended to read as follows: 
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“Par. VIII. An injury or disease will be deemed to have been 
incurred ‘in line of duty’ when the person on whose account 
benefits are claimed was, at the time the injury was suffered, or 
disease contracted, in the active service of the military or naval 
forces, whether on active duty or on authorized leave, unless it 
appears that the injury or disease has been caused by his own 
willful misconduct: Provided, however, That the requirement will 
not be met if it appears that at the time the injury was suffered 
or disease contracted the person on whose account benefits are 
claimed (1) was avoiding duty by deserting the service or by ab- 
senting himself without leave; (2) was confined under sentence 
of court martial or civil court or was resisting lawful arrest; 
(3) was relieved from all active performance of duty by com- 
mand of his superior officer as a result of the intemperate use of 
drugs or alcoholic liquor or because of injury or disease con- 
tracted or suffered as a result of his own willful misconduct; (4) 
was acting in disobedience of the lawful orders of his superior 
officer or in violation of the rules and regulations of his organiza- 
tion; or (5) whether at his post or lawfully absent, if the injury 
or disease was in fact caused by something not involving willful 
misconduct but done in pursuing some private business. 

“Where the injury or disease occurs while on leave, the burden 
of proof shall be on the claimant to show that it was incurred in 
the line of duty, but where the injury or disease occurs while at 
camp or post of duty, the burden shall be upon the Government 
to show that the disability was not in line of duty. 

“Par. IX. A disability will be held to have resulted from willful 
misconduct when it is due to venereal disease, unless it is afirma- 
tively shown that the disease was, in fact, innocently acquired, or 
when caused by an act of commission or omission, wrong in itself; 
or by an act contrary to the principles of good morals; or as a 
result of gross negligence, gross carelessness, alcoholism, drug ad- 
diction, self-infliction of wounds, and so forth.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That paragraphs VIII and IX of Executive Order No. 6098, 
dated March 31, 1933 (Veterans’ Regulation No. 10 (39 U. S. C., 
ch. 12, appendix)), be amended to read as follows: 

Pan. VIII. An injury or disease will be deemed to have been 
incurred “in line of duty” when the person on whose account bene- 
fits are claimed was, at the time the injury was suffered or disease 
contracted, in the active service in the military or naval forces, 
whether on active duty or on authorized leave, unless it ap- 
pears that the injury or disease has been caused by misconduct on 
his part: Provided, however, That the requirement will not be 
met if it appears that at the time the injury was suffered or 
disease contracted, the person on whose account benefits are 
claimed (1) was avoiding duty by deserting the service or by 
absenting himself without leave; (2) was confined under sen- 
tence of court martial or civil court or was resisting lawful 
arrest; (3) was relieved from all active performance of duty by 
command of his superior officer as a result of the intemperate use 
of drugs or alcoholic liquor or because of injury or disease con- 
tracted or suffered as a result of his own misconduct; (4) was 
acting in disobedience of the lawful orders of his superior officer 
or in violation of the rules and regulations of his organization; 
or (5) whether at his post or lawfully absent, if the injury 
or disease was in fact caused by something not involving mis- 
conduct but done in pursuing some private business or avoca- 
tion. 

Where the injury or disease occurs while on leave, the burden 
or proof shall be on the claimant to show that it was incurred 
in the line of duty, but where the injury or disease occurs while 
at camp or post of duty, the burden shall be upon the Government 
to show that the disability was not in line of duty. 

PAR. IX. A disability will be held to have resulted from mis- 
conduct when it is due to venereal disease, unless it is affirma- 
tively shown that the disease was, in fact, innocently acquired, or 
when caused by an act of commission or omission, wrong in itself; 
or by an act contrary to the principles of good morals; or as a 
result of gross negligence, gross carelessness, alcoholism, drug ad- 
diction, self-infliction of wounds, and so forth.’” 


Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GASQuE: Page 4, line 24, strike out the 
words “and so forth” in the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the committee amend- 
ment, as amended, was agreed to; and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on 
the table. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 2, MASON COUNTY, WASH. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6970) to provide funds for 

cooperation with school district No. 2, Mason County, State 


of Washington, in the construction of a public-school build- 
ing, to be available to both white and Indian children. 
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Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PENSION BENEFITS BECAUSE OF BOMBING OF U. S. S. “PANAY” 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8763) to provide pension 
benefits at wartime rates on account of disability or death 
incurred in line of duty in the armed forces of the United 
States resulting from the bombing of the U. S. S. Panay 
incident to the conflict in the Far East, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PENSIONS TO CERTAIN SOLDIERS, ETC., CHINA RELIEF EXPEDITION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6289) granting a pension 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines for service in the War 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, and the China Relief 
Expedition. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PENSIONS TO CERTAIN NEEDY WAR VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8729) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to needy war veterans. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PURCHASE OF PUBLIC LANDS FOR HOME SITES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8008) to provide for the 
purchase of public lands for home and other sites. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the author of the bill explain it? 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, this has to do with the public 
lands that have been withdrawn from entry. Under its 
terms the Secretary of the Interior would be allowed to sell 
5-acre lots. 

Mr. TABER. To whom? 

Mr. IZAC. To individuals. It is offered primarily in the 
interest of the war veterans, to permit them to take up a 
little piece of ground out in the desert. It is contemplated 
that the Government would receive enough for the land to 
cover the cost of surveying and the like. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, in his 
discretion, is authorized to sell to any person who is the head of a 
family, or who has arrived at the age of 21 years, and is a citizen 
of the United States, or who has filed his declaration of intention 
to become such a citizen, as required by the naturalization laws, a 
tract of not exceeding 5 acres of any vacant, unreserved, surveyed 
public land, or surveyed public land withdrawn or reserved by the 
Secretary of the Interior for any other purposes, or surveyed lands 
withdrawn by Executive Orders Nos. 6910 of November 26, 1934, 
and 6964 of February 5, 1935, for classification, which the Sec- 
retary may classify as chiefly valuable as a home, cabin, camp, 
health, convalescent, recreational, or business site in, reasonably 
compact form and under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, at a price to be determined by him, for such use: Pro- 
vided, That no tract shall be sold for less than the cost of making 
any survey ne to properly describe the land sold; that no 
person shall be permitted to purchase more than one tract under 
the provisions of this act, except upon a showing of good faith and 
reasons satisfactory to the Secretary; and that patents for all 
tracts purchased under the provisions of this act shall contain a 
reservation to the United States of the oil, gas, and other mineral 
deposits, together with the right to prospect for, mine, and remove 
the same under such regulations as the Secretary may prescribe. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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LIBRARIANS OF CONGRESS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8136, authorizing re- 
tirement annuities for certain Librarians of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio, Mr. PLUMLEY, and Mr. TABER 
objected. 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 5633, to provide 
additional funds for buildings for the use of the diplomatic 
and consular establishments of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. TABER, Mr. CHURCH, and Mr. PLUMLEY objected. 

CLAIMS OF CERTAIN GRAIN FIRMS 

The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 421) au- 
thorizing and directing the Comptroller General of the 
United States to certify for payment certain claims of grain 
elevators and grain firms to cover insurance and interest on 
wheat during the years 1919 and 1920 as per a certain con- 
tract authorized by the President. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution may be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

KLAMATH TRIBE OF INDIANS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9128, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to pay salaries and expenses of the 
chairman, secretary, and interpreter of the Klamath general 
council, members of the Klamath business committee and 
other committees appointed by said Klamath general council, 
and official delegates of the Klamath Tribe. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. TABER, Mr. PLUMLEY, and Mr. CHURCH objected. 

GENERAL PULASKI’S MEMORIAL DAY 

The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 622) au- 
thorizing the President of the United States of America to 
proclaim October 11, 1938, General Pulaski’s Memorial Day 
for the observance and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the author of the joint resolution explain it a little? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I trust that there will be 
no objection to this resolution and that it will be allowed to 
pass. Its purpose is to authorize the President of the United 
States to proclaim October 11, 1938, General Pulaski's Me- 
morial Day for the observance and commemoration of the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski. The resolution has a 
worthy purposeand is a meritorious proposal. General Pulaski, 
a native of Poland, came to this country and aided the Col- 
onies in the American Revolution in their struggle for free- 
dom and independence. He became a member of General 
Washington’s staff and rendered valiant service at the Battle 
of Brandywine. Given an independent command he fought 
in the seige of Savannah. He was wounded in that engage- 
ment and died as a result of his wounds on October 11, 1779. 

General Pulaski was a patriot who gave his life for our 
country. American citizens of Polish birth and extraction 
have contributed much to our national welfare. October 11, 
1938, should be set aside to commemorate the services and 
heroic death of General Pulaski and also as a recognition 
of the splendid character and patriotism of our fellow citizens 
of Polish ancestry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the joint resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the President of the United States is au- 
thorized and directed to issue a proclamation calling upon officials 
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of the Government to display the flag of the United States on all 
governmental buildings on October 11, 1938, and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe the day in schools and 
churches, or other suitable places, with appropriate ceremonies in 
commemoration of the death of Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

OGLETHORPE NATIONAL TRAIL AND PARKWAY 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6243, to authorize 
an appropriation of $50,000 with which to make a sur- 
vey of the old Indian trail and the highway known as 
“Oglethorpe Trail” with a view of constructing a national 
roadway on this route to be known as “The Oglethorpe Na- 
tional Trail and Parkway.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 5763, to provide for 
the extension of the boundaries of the Hot Springs National 
Park in the State of Arkansas, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

PAY AND ALLOWANCES, ACT OF SEPTEMBER 3, 1919 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 3272, to clarify the status 
of pay and allowances under the provisions of the act of 
September 3, 1919. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, may I ask the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to explain this bill? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, this bill relates to pay and al- 
lowances under the provisions of the act of September 3, 
1919, to officers and employees of the Federal Government 
in the Foreign Service. This particular bill relates to one 
individual only, Gen. John J. Pershing, who was made chair- 
man of the War Memorials Commission, a commission 
charged with seeing that the graves of our veterans were 
properly identified. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. MAAS. May I ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
whether he intends to bring up the Camp Springs Airport 
bill today? 

Mr. MAY. Not at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection 
to the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That pay and allowances accruing under the 
provisions of the act ‘of Bepteniber 3, 1919 (41 Stat. 283), during the 
periods of service heretofore or hereafter performed in Europe under 
the provisions of the act of March 4, 1923 (42 Stat. 1509), shall be 
considered as within the scope of the act of March 26, 1934 
(48 Stat. 466), and included in the computation of exchange losses 
thereunder. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

ARMY GENERAL STAFF DUTY 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 3590, to amend an act 
entitled “An act for making further and more effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, 
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so as to make available certain other officers for General Staff 
duty. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, may we have this bill explained? 

Mr, FADDIS. I may say to the gentleman from New York 
this is a bill to make officers on duty with the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves available for general staff duty. 
The original act provides that only officers actually in com- 
mand of troops may be detailed to General Staff duty. This 
is to clarify that act and allow these officers on duty with the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserves the status of 
officers actually in command of troops. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the fifth sentence of section 4 (c) of the 
act entitled “An act for mi further and more effectual provi- 
sion for the national defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, be, and the 
same is hereby, further amended to read as follows: “In time of 
peace no officer of the line shall be or remain detailed as a member 
of the General Staff Corps unless he has served for 2 of the next 
preceding 6 years in actual command o or on duty other than 


serves; and in time of 
that of brigadier general shall perf: 
or more of the combatant arms for at least 


: 
i 
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duty with troops of one 


DS stad? corps SHAU ‘dt . oe tees 
General Staff Corps unless he has served for 1 of the next preced- 
ing 5 years with troops of one or more of the combatant arms or 
as instructor with the National Guard or Reserves.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 4, strike out “Guard or” and insert “Guard.” 
Page 2, line 4, after the word “Reserves”, insert “Reserve Officers’ 


Training 4 

Page 2, line 16, strike out “Guard or” and insert “Guard”; and 
8 the word “Reserves”, insert or Reserve Officers’ Training 

rps.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PRIVATE AIR LAW 


The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 636) 
to authorize an appropriation for the expenses of participation 
by the United States in the Fourth International Conference 
on Private Air Law. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this joint resolution may go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

NORWEGIAN STEAMER “SAGATIND” 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 10085, to authorize 
the payment of an indemnity to the Norwegian Government 
in full and final satisfaction of all claims based on the de- 
tention and treatment of the crew of the Norwegian steamer 
Sagatind subsequent to the seizure of this vessel by the 
U. S. Coast Guard Cutter Seneca on October 12, 1924. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, directed to pay to the Norwegian Government, as an 
act of grace and without reference to the question of legal Habil- 
ity, the sum of $5,000, in full and final settlement of all claims 
for reimbursement on account of the detention and treatment of 
the crew of the Norwegian steamer Sagatind subsequent to the 
seizure of this vessel by the U. S. Coast Guard cutter Seneca on 
October 12, 1924; and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a 
sufficient sum to carry out the purposes of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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READING MATTER FOR THE BLIND 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9601, to amend the 
acts for promoting the circulation of reading matter among 
the blind. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved April 27, 1904 (33 
Stat. 313), the supplemental provision in the act approved August 
24, 1912 (37 Stat. 551), the joint resolution approved June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat. 668), and the act amen these acts approved May 9, 
1934 (48 Stat. 678; 39 U. S. C. 331), be, and the same are hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Books, pamphlets, and other reading matter published either 
in raised characters, whether prepared by hand or printed, or in 
the form of sound-reproduction records for the use of the blind, 
and containing no advertising or other matter whatever, unsealed, 
and when sent by public institutions for the blind, or by any 
public libraries, as a loan to blind readers, or when returned by 
the latter to such institutions or public libraries; magazines, 
pericdicals, and other regularly issued publications in such raised 
characters, whether prepared by hand or printed, or on sound- 
reproduction records (for the use .of the blind), which contain 
no advertisements and for which no subscription fee is charged, 
shall be transmitted in the United States mails free of postage 
and under such regulations as the Postmaster General may pre- 
scribe. 

“Volumes of the Holy Scriptures, or any part thereof, published 
either in raised characters, whether prepared by hand or printed, 
or in the form of sound-repreduction records for the use of the 
blind, which do not contain advertisements (a) when furnished 
hy an organization, institution, or association not conducted for 
private profit, to a blind person without charge, shall be trans- 
mitted in the United States mails free of postage; (b) when fur- 
nished by an organization, institution, or association not con- 
ducted for private profit to a blind person at a price not greater 
than the cost price thereof, shall be transmitted in the United 
States mails at the postage rate of 1 cent for each pound or frac- 
tion thereof; under such regulations as the General 
may prescribe. 

“Repreducers for sound-reprcduction records for the blind or 
parts thereof which are the property of the United States Govern- 
ment, when shipped for repair purposes by an organization, insti- 
tution, public library, or association for the blind not conducted 
for private profit, or by a blind person to an agency not conducted 
for private profit, or from such an agency to an organization, in- 
stitution, public library, or association for the blind not conducted 
for private profit, or to a blind person, may be transmitted through 
the mails at the rate of 1 cent per pound or fraction thereof; 
under such regulations as the Postmaster General may prescribe. 

“The Postmaster General may in his discretion extend this rate 
of 1 cent per pound or fraction thereof to privately owned re- 

roducers for sound-reproduction records for the blind, or parts 
ereof, under such regulations as he may prescribe. 

“All letters written in point print or raised characters or on 
sound-reproduction records used by the blind, when unsealed, 
shall be transmitted through the mails as third-class matter.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 1, after the word “blind”, insert “in packages not 
exceeding the weight prescribed by the Postmaster General.” 

: rage 3, strike out lines 14 to 18, inclusive, and insert the fol- 
owing: 

“The Postmaster General may in his discretion extend this 
rate of 1 cent per pound or fraction thereof to reproducers for 
sound-reproduction records for the blind, or parts thereof, which 
are the property of State governments or subdivisions thereof, or of 
public libraries, or of private agencies for the blind not conducted 
for private profit, or of blind individuals, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 

APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8037, to amend the law 
relating to appointment of postmasters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, the Senate on Monday of last week had under con- 
sideration the companion bill to this one, which bill was 
passed by substituting H. R. 1531, which will go to confer- 
ence. For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill (H. R. 8037) may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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COMPENSATION FOR THE CARETAKERS OF FEDERAL PROPERTY IN 
CUSTODY OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9721, authorizing the 
disbursement of funds appropriated for compensation of 
help for care of material, animals, armament, and equipment 
in the hands of the National Guard of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. J 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That moneys hereafter appropriated under 
the provisions of the National Defense Act, as amended, for com- 
pensation of help for care of material, animals, armament, and 
equipment in the hands of the National Guard of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia shall be available 
for the hire of caretakers who may also perform clerical duties 
incidental to their employment, and such moneys may be used as 
supplemental to money appropriated by the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia for the support of the National 
Guard: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to prevent the utilization of the services of such caretakers 
on duties other than those indicated above, if such additional 
services do not interfere with the complete performance of the 
duties for which they are employed under the provisions of this 
act: Provided further, That not more than 10 percent of all 
moneys so appropriated by Congress may be allotted by the Secre- 
tary of War under such regulations as he may prescribe for the 
employment exclusively of clerks to assist the United States 
property and disbursing officers in the performance of their offi- 
cial duties: Provided further, That payments heretofore made for 
said help which now stand disallowed or would hereafter be dis- 
allowed but for this act are hereby ratified and validated as to the 
disbursing officers making the same in such amounts only as are 
approved by the Secretary of War, whose determination shall be 
final and conclusive, and the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby directed to allow credit in the accounts of said 
disbursing officers for and on account of such payments in said 
amounts: And provided further, That nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to prevent the collection from the personnel concerned of 
any amounts determined by the Secretary of War to be due the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PRIVATE AIR LAW 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


return to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 636) to authorize 


an appropriation for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in the Fourth International Conference on 
Private Air Law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall object to all re- 
quests of that kind until the calendar is completed. 

PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO RED LAKE BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8936, authorizing a 
per capita payment of $25 each to the members of the Red 
Lake Band of Chippewa Indians from the proceeds of the 
Sale of timber and lumber on the Red Lake Reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? d 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this bill was originally introduced to provide 
$25 for the Red Lake Band of Indians, this money to be paid 
out of the timber funds held by the Department. However, 
the committee has amended it, making the amount $15. 

Mr. CHURCH. It is still $30,000, and no report from the 
Department. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. No; there is no report. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is the reason I am asking unani- 
mous consent that it be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, may I say that 
this bill was passed last year providing for $25, but the Pres- 
ident vetoed it because he felt it would take too much of 
those funds. As I remember, the committee amended this 
bill making the payments $15 instead of $25. There have 
been a large amount of funds accumulated to the credit 
of these Indians. The report made last year was unfavor- 
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able, but the unfavorable report was based on the fact that 
this would take nearly all of that money. 

Mr. CHURCH. I think we ought to have a report from 
the Department. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. It is the same bill exactly, 
except the amount is reduced from $25 to $15. 

Mr. CHURCH. I believe we are entitled to that report. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. I object to the request, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to withdraw as much as may be necessary 
from the fund in the Treasury of the United States arising from 
the proceeds of the sale of timber and lumber within the Red 
Lake Reservation in Minnesota, according to the provisions of the 
act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 137), and to make therefrom a 
per capita payment or distribution of $25 to each of the living 
members of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians of the State 
of Minnesota, immediately payable upon the passage of this act, 
under such rules and regulations as the said Secretary may pre- 
scribe: Provided, That the money paid to the Indians as author- 
ized herein shall not be subject to any lien or claim of attorneys 
or other parties: Provided further, That before any payment is 
made hereunder the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians in Min- 
nesota shall, in such manner as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, ratify the provisions of this act and accept same. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 2, line 1, strike out “$25” and insert in lieu thereof “$15.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing 
@ per capita payment of $15 each to the members of the Red 
Lake Band of Chippewa Indians from the proceeds of the sale 
of timber and lumber on the Red Lake Reservation.” 


SURPLUS WAR DEPARTMENT REAL PROPERTY 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1279, to authorize the 
sale, under the provisions of the act of March 12, 1926 (44 
Stat. 203), of surplus War Department real property. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to sell or cause to be sold, under the provisions of the 
act of March 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 203), the several tracts or parcels 
of real property hereinafter designated, or any portion thereof, 
upon determination by him that said tracts or parcels are no longer 
needed for military purposes, and to execute and deliver in the 
name of the United States and in its behalf any and all contracts, 
conveyances, or other instruments necessary to effectuate such 
sale and conveyance. 

Name of reservation with approximate amount of land involved 
in each instance: Calf Island, including Little Calf Island, Mass., 
18.05 acres; Great Brewster Island, Mass., 21.7 acres; Fort Ward, 
Wash., 320.33 acres; Boca Grande (Cayo Costa) Military Reserva- 
tion, Fla., 37 acres (portion excepted and reserved by act of March 
12, 1926): Provided, That the net proceeds from the sale of the 
above properties shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 
“Miscellaneous receipts." 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed, after due advertisement, to sell or cause to be sold 
upon such terms and conditions as he deems advisable, but at not 
less than the appraised value, the remaining portion of Camp 
Taylor, Ky., approximately 30 acres, which was not sold under the 
act of February 20, 1931 (46 Stat. 1191), together with any other 
portion of Camp Taylor which was sold prior to the passage of the 
act of February 20, 1931, and title to which may revert to the 
United States because of default; and he is further authorized, if 
he deems it advisable, to have said land appraised again, the cost 
of each appraisal and all other expenses incident to the sale to be 
paid from 8 of sale and the net proceeds of such sale 
shall be deposi in the Treasury to the credit of “Miscellaneous 
receipts.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

MILITARY RESERVATIONS 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2531, to authorize the 

transfer of certain military reservations to other agencies of 
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the Government and to the people of Puerto Rico, and for 


other purposes. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized to transfer to the agencies hereinafter set forth 
the military reservations hereinafter named. or any portions 
thereof, upon determination by him that said military reserva- 
tions, or portions thereof, are no longer needed for military pur- 
poses: Provided, That in case any of these reservations, or portions 
thereof, with the exception of the Escambron Tract, Puerto Rico, 
shall at any future time become surplus to the needs of the agency 
to which transferred, the head of such agency is hereby directed 
to transfer the same back to the Secretary of War to be sold under 
the provisions of the act of March 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 203): Pro- 
vided further, That in the event the transfer of any of these reser- 
vations, or portions thereof, with the exception of the Escambron 
Tract, Puerto Rico, is not desired by the respective agencies here- 
inafter set forth, then the Secretary of War, after the expiration 
of 90 days following the passage of this act, shall be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to sell such reservations, or any portions thereof, 
under the provisions of the foregoing act of March 12, 1926. 

The agencies to which transfers are authorized and the names of 
the reservations, with the approximate amount of land involved in 
each instance, authorized to be transferred are as follows: 

To the Department of Justice: Alcatraz Island, Calif., 12 acres. 

To the Department of Agriculture: Fort DeSoto, Fla., 449.26 
acres; Fisherman's Island, Va., 225 acres. 

To the Veterans’ Administration: Fort Miley, Calif., 23 acres. 

To the Department of Commerce: Fort Dade, Fla., 5.5 acres; 
Stewart Avenue Reservation, Atlanta, Ga., 1.25 acres}; Fort Liv- 
ingston, La., 126.16 acres; Fort Gorges, Maine, 1.5 acres; Fort 
Scammel, Maine, a tract 20 feet square, with privilege to land any- 
where at any time at the shore line of the 12-acre tract comprising 
Fort Scammel; Fort Independence, Mass., 1 acre; Gasparilla Island, 
Fla., 81.5 acres; Fort Popham, Maine, 0.85 acre; Salisbury Beach, 
Mass., 5 acres. 

To the Treasury nt: Fort Dade, Fla., 369.02 acres; Fort 
Caswell, N. C., 57.2 acres; St. Andrews Sound Military Reserva- 
tion, Fla., 21.64 acres. 

To the people of Puerto Rico: That certain tract or parcel of 


‘land within the Main Military Reservation, San Juan, P. R., 


containing 46.04 acres, more or less, known as the Escambron 
Tract.” 

Sec. 2. The net proceeds from any sale of the properties named 
in this act shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 
“Miscellaneous receipts.” 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

EXCHANGE OF LAND IN ALASKA 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 3160, to provide for the 
exchange of land in the Territory of Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to convey all the right, title, and interest of the United States of 
America in and to that parcel of land in the Territory of Alaska 
containing 227.09 acres reserved for use by the Department of War 
as a site for a radio station by Executive Order No. 7135, dated 
August 9, 1935, in exchange for a conveyance to the United States 
of America, without cost, of the fee-simple title to privately owned 
land of equal or greater value than the land first herein referred 
to, and more adaptable for radio-station purposes. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


OGLETHORPE NATIONAL TRAIL AND PARKWAY 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No, 746, the bill (H. R. 6243) to authorize 
an appropriation of $50,000 with which to make a survey of 
the old Indian trail and the highway known as “Oglethorpe 
Trail” with a view of constructing a national roadway on this 
route to be known as “The Oglethorpe National Trail and 
Parkway.” 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, why should we return to this bill? 

Mr. McLEAN. It was objected to under the belief it 
appropriates $50,000. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. 
appropriate $50,000? 

Mr. McLEAN. My understanding is that it merely ear- 
marks $10,000 of an appropriation already made. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Peterson] is the author of the bill. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I should like to have the gentleman 
explain just what this bill does. 


As a matter of fact, does it 
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Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. The bill as amended provides 
for the Department of the Interior to use $10,000 of money 
which has already been appropriated for the purpose of 
making this survey of the old Oglethorpe Trail in the State 
of Georgia. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Why not amend the bill by cutting 
the amount from $50,000 to $10,000? 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. It is amended. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The bill has been amended? 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. It has. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Then I have no objection, Mr. 
Speaker. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, may I ask the gentleman if a previous authorization 
of any kind has been made by the Congress for the appro- 
priation of money for the survey of this parkway? 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. No; there has been no pre- 
vious authorization, and this bill does not provide for any 
authorization of large sums of money to be spent in the 
future. The bill merely provides that $10,000 of the money 
already appropriated may be used in this way, with a spe- 
cific recommendation from the Department against future 
appropriation of funds for the purpose of building the 
parkway. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. From what appropriation is this 
$10,000 to be taken and used for this purpose? 

Mr, PETERSON of Georgia. From the funds appropri- 
ated to the National Park Service for survey of historical 
sites throughout the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Can the gentleman give us a gen- 
eral estimate of the ultimate cost of the Oglethorpe Park- 
way? 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Not over $10,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I mean the parkway itself. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. No; because the Department 
has in its recommendations on this bill specifically recom- 
mended against the use of any Federal funds for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
the Department has specifically requested this measure? 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is just the opening of the door. 
This is the authorization for the survey. The appropri- 
ation for the building of the parkway will come later. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. I believe the gentleman will 
find from the record that I am just about as consistent as 
the gentleman from New York in voting against wasteful 
and extravagant expenditure of Federal funds. I certainly 
feel that way in this instance as well as in any other instance 
in this country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the idea in the mind of the 
gentleman? If we make the survey, shall we then go ahead 
with the project, or not? 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Not by any means, because 
there are other agencies in the Stateof Georgia which are very 
much interested in this project but have no facilities for 
making surveys. We need this particular survey made in 
this manner. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Whereas the ancient Indian trail, extending from Savannah, the 
scene of the English colonization of Georgia, northwestwardly 
along the route of the Savannah River in the direction of the city 
of Augusta, and thence in a northwesterly direction, furnished a 
trail along which passed the great Indian migrations and also fur- 
nished a means of communication between the Indian tribes travel- 
ing from the Middle West and North to the Southeast; and 

Whereas General Oglethorpe, in establishing a thoroughfare from 
Savannah to Augusta (upon returning, in September 1739, from his 
famous treaty conference with the Creek Nation, which was held 
at Coweta), followed this ancient Indian tratl—this thorough- 
fare having been used thereafter by the colonists of Georgia in 
establishing their trading posts and outposts along the banks of 
the Savannah River into the great heart of the southeastern ter- 
ritory of the United States; and 


Whereas this thoroughfare from Savannah to Augusta was desig- 
nated in 1780 as a British military road; and 
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Whereas for nearly three-quarters of a century this thoroughfare 
was used as a stage road, President George Washington having 
traveled this road during his southern tour in 1791 in going from 
Savannah to Augusta; and : 

Whereas many important and historic sites are located on or near 
this road, including (ascending from Savannah) Old Yamacraw; 
the Hermitage Plantation; New Yamacraw; the Indian Mound 
Irene (site of John Wesley’s Mission); Mrs. Musgroves Cowpen; 
Joseph’s Town; Mulberry Grove (Nathanael Greene’s plantation 
and site of invention of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney); the town 
of Abercorn; Dacre’s Tavern; New Ebenezer; Old Ebenezer (site of 
the Salzburger settlement in 1734); the Palachocolas River crossing; 
Mount Pleasant (site of the trading post and fort); Hudsons Ferry; 
Uchee Town; Brier Creek Battlefield (site of important Revolu- 
tionary War battle); Burtons Ferry; Telfare’s sawmill; Telfare’s 
plantation; Stony Bluff (site of prehistoric Indian stone imple- 
ment factory); Gorham's Ferry; Shell Bluff (site of deposits of 
gigantic fossilized oysters 5 inches wide by 24 inches long); and 

Whereas not only is the area traversed rich in historic and pre- 
historic sites but it contains tremendous scenic value, passing 
through deep, junglelike river swamps which abound in game; over 
small black water creeks well stocked with bass, perch, and bream; 
across flat pine barren lands and rolling hills, and along command- 
ing bluffs on the banks of the Savannah River; and in the spring- 
time when dogwood, laurel, and magnolias are in bloom the area 
becomes a veritable garden; and 

Whereas the entire Indian trail and the original thoroughfare 
from Savannah to Augusta lends itself particularly well to treat- 
ment as a national historic parkway (aside from its own signifi- 
cance it appears entirely feasible and desirable to link this pro- 
posed parkway to other national parkways, now under construction, 
by developing the Cherokee Indian trail from Augusta over the 
mountains to Tennessee); and 

Whereas the cities and counties located in the area through 
which this roadway passes are interested in the building of this 
national parkway—numerous organizations, associations, and pri- 
vate citizens having already sponsored many projects to mark 
various of the historic sites along the roadway; and 

Whereas the Government has recently adopted a policy and set 
up a division in the Department of the Interior known as the 
“National Park Service” to engage in a national way in laying out 
parks, reservations, and building parkways: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of the Treasury of the United States, a sum not exceeding 
$50,000 to be used by the Department of the Interior in the office of 
the National Park Service, with which to make a survey of the old 
Indian and Oglethorpe Trail throughout its entire length leading 
from the city of Savannah to the city of Augusta, Ga., the same to 
be known as “The Oglethorpe National Trail and Parkway.” The 
said survey shall locate the parkway as nearly as practicable in its 
original route. An estimate of cost of construction of an appro- 
priate national parkway on this route, and such other data as 
would be valuable, shall be obtained by said survey, with the 
objective of determining matters concerning the construction of 
the parkway. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 3, strike out lines 3 and 4, and on page 4 strike out lines 
1 and 2, and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to use 
a sum not in excess of $10,000 of the regular roads and trails or 
parkway appropriations available to the National Park Service.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize a 
survey of the old Indian trail and the highway known as ‘Ogle- 
thorpe Trail’ with a view of constructing a national roadway 
on this route to be known as the ‘Oglethorpe National Trail 
and Parkway.’” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is advised that all bills have 
been called that are eligible to be called on today under the 
rule. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PRIVATE AIR LAW 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to Calendar No. 646, House Joint Resolution 636, 
to authorize an appropriation for the expenses of participa- 
tion by the United States in the Fourth International Confer- 
ence on Private Air Law. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, what is the gentleman’s 
request? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I have asked unanimous 
consent to return to this joint resolution, which, by unanimous 
consent, was passed over without prejudice because I under- 
stand that one of the members of my committee has ex- 
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plained the matter to the gentlemen on the other side, ex- 
plaining that this is an important conference, and they 
agreed not to raise any objection to it. 

Mr. TABER. I think the bill should go over until the 
next time the calendar is called. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I withdraw the request, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. KELLER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Illinois rise? 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to announce that here- 
after I shall object to passing over Calendar Wednesday for 
this reason: When I call up bills that ought to be considered 
immediately, which are of no great importance, they are 
continually objected to for some reason or other, and there- 
fore, for the protection of my committee, I am going to be 
compelled to object to passing over any Calendar Wednesday 
during this Congress. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and insert in connec- 
tion therewith a part of the testimony by former United 
States Senator Robert L. Owen before the Banking and 
Currency Committee on the bill H. R. 7230; also to insert an 
editorial from the Eastern Dealer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend the remarks I previously made in connection 
with House Joint Resolution 622. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CosTELLO and Mr. Buck asked and were given permis- 
sion to revise and extend their own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
and include therein a speech made at the National Safety 
dinner by Governor Hurley regarding national safety. Mas- 
sachusetts was awarded the prize for the State that had the 
best safety program and the smallest number of lives lost, 
as well as the best all-round program in the entire country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

; LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. FERNANDEZ, for 1 week, on account of official Gov- 
ernment business. 

To Mr. Taytor of South Carolina (at the request of Mr. 
McMILLAN) on account of illness. 

To Mr. Matoney, for 10 days, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. HARLAN, for 1 week, on account of official business, 

To Mrs. ODax, for 1 week, on account of official business. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a state- 
ment by M. J. Flynn, executive secretary of the American 
Wage Earners’ Protective Conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
letter from the commissioner of highways of Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

MINIMUM WAGES 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for a minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr, RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I have in my hand an 
article on- Minimum Wages by Democratic Technique, by 
Dorothy Sells, printed in the Journal of Electrical Workers 
and Operators in the issue of April 1938, with reference to 
the method of determining minimum wages in Great Britain. 
In view of the fact that the House has pending before it or 
will have soon a wage and hour bill, it seems to me that 
this will prove a most interesting statement of the policy 
followed in that country. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein the article referred to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators for April 
1938] 
Minimum WAGES BY Democratic TECHNIQUE 
(By Dorothy Sells) 

(Miss Sells is a specialist in English labor history and techniques, 
She has written widely in current months on the British system of 
wage boards. Her incisive analysis has meaning for millions of 
unionists, and for Congress at the present moment when minimum- 
wage, maximum-hour legislation is being considered.) 

To the British we owe representative government. To the British, 
working men and women, we are also indebted for collective bar- 
gaining, which is as fundamental to industrial democracy as is rep- 
resentative government to political democracy. With the same sure 
instinct for government, the British have found a democratic 
method for placing a floor in the wage structure and a ceiling over 
hours without in the least restricting either the right to organize 
or the right to strike, both of which are so jealously guarded by 
workers throughout the world. In fact, self-government is the 
principle and collective bargaining the method by which minimum 
wages and maximum hours in the lowest-paid and least-or, 
industries have, through legislative action, been determined for the 
past quarter century in Great Britain. 


THE FIRST MINIMUM-WAGE LAW 


The first minimum-wage law, entitled the “Trade Boards Act,” 
was adopted in 1909, following several years of agitation to abolish 
sweating.” It was patterned after the minimum-wage provisions 
contained in the Factory and Shops Act of Victoria, Australia, 
passed in 1896. Prior to 1918 wage boards composed of representa- 
tives of employers and workers in equal numbers and several public 
members were established in nine trades where wages were no- 
toriously low. 

During the war British labor advanced greatly in organization 
and power. Both the right of workers to bargain col- 
lectively and the advantage of fixing legal minimum wages 232 
firmly established through emergency wage tribunals operating be- 
tween 1915 and 1918. As a means of forestalling the industrial 
conflict bound to occur with a sudden fall in wages incident to 
cancelation of war contracts and glutting of the labor market by 
returning soldiers at the end of the war, the Whitley committee 
was appointed as early as 1916 to make recommendations looking 
toward industrial peace. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WHITLEY COMMITTEE 


As fundamental to achieving that end the Whitley committee 
made three basic recommendations as follows: (1) Establishment 
of voluntary national joint industrial councils, district councils, 
and works committees to operate as instruments of self-govern- 
ment, including consummation of collective agreements with re- 
gard to wages, in well-organized industries; (2) revision and 
extension of the statutory minimum-wage machinery set up under 
the Trade Boards Act, 1909, so that the trade boards might serve 
as instruments of self-government and collective bargaining in 
those industries where no voluntary machinery for effective col- 
lective agreement existed; (3) constitution of a standing, volun- 
tary, arbitration tribunal representative of the two parties to indus- 
try and the public to hand down awards in disputes which the 
collective-bargaining machinery failed to prevent. 

In accordance with the first of these recommendations Whitley 
councils, as the national joint industrial councils are known, were 
voluntarily established in 73 industries immediately following the 
armistice. District and shop committees were also set up in a 
number of industries. Approximately 64 of these national councils 
survived more than a decade of depression in Great Britain and 
are still functioning as the voluntary agencies of self-government 
and joint-wage negotiation which they were intended to be. With 
the recent upward turn in business new councils are being or- 
ganized. Being voluntary, the Government has no power to estab- 
lish Whitley councils beyond supplying such information and help 
as the workers and employers request. 

To meet the third recommendation cited above, the industrial 
court was established by an act of Parliament passed in 1919. Dis- 
putes can be referred to this court by the Minister of Labor only 
with the consent of both parties thereto and only after the volun- 
tary joint machinery set up by organized industries for dealing 
with disputes has been used to the fullest. Even in such cases 
acceptance of the court's award is a purely voluntary matter, either 
side being entirely free to reject it. 
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THE TRADE BOARDS ACT, 1918 


In answer to the second proposal of the Whitley committee 
advocating extension of the existing minimum-wage legislation as 
imperative to industrial peace, Parliament passed the Trade Boards 
Act, 1918, amending the principal act in several important re- 
spects. As then revised, the act operates today and is regarded by 
many authorities as probably the most successful piece of social 

legislation yet enacted by any country. 

In its present form the act provides that the Minister of Labor 
may appoint a trade board for any industry in which there exists 
councils, as the national joint industrial councils are known, were 
throughout the trade and for which he regards it expedient that 
legal minimum rates of wages should be fixed after considering 
the prevailing rates of wages in that trade or any part of it. By 
law the initiative for establishing a board lies with the Minister of 
Labor; but with boards already established in the lowest-paid and 
least-organized industries, the ministry has in recent years adopted 
the policy of taking such action only upon approval by both em- 
ployers and workers in the trade in order to avoid possible litiga- 
tion. In any case a period of at least 40 days is allowed during 
which objections to establishment of a particular board may be 
lodged by persons affected, the minister being required either to 
amend the draft order establishing the board accordingly or to 
institute an impartial public inquiry. This provision and others 
guard against arbitrary action on the part of the Minister, though 
in practice objections are rarely filed. 

Since the act conditions formation of a board primarily upon 
the fact that an industry is not sufficiently organized for collective 
bargaining, it is also specifically provided that whenever an industry 
having a board becomes well enough organized that effective col- 
lective agreements can be made, it may by special order be with- 
drawn from operation of the acts. In other words the board is 
dissolved and wages are left to bargaining between employer and 
worker organizations. Thus, what the British Government in 
effect said to British employers and workers when it passed the 
trade boards act in 1918 was: 

“If you get busy and organize on both sides so that you can 
arrive at reasonable joint wage agreements, the Government will 
not interfere. But, so long as organization is not strong enough to 
prevent payment of oppressively wages, the Government is 
bound to set up machinery for the protection of underpaid workers 
in fairness to employers who pay reasonable wages, to workers who 
do a fair day’s work, and in the interests of the nation as a whole.” 

Trade boards are composed of equal numbers of employers and 
workers, most of them actually engaged in the industry, and in 
addition, three independent persons, known as appointed members. 
Those representing the two sides are nominated by their respective 
organizations insofar as these exist, otherwise they are selected by 
the Minister after consultation with persons belonging to the side 
they are to represent, for trade boards, according to the law, can 
only be set up in relatively unorganized industries. All members 
are appointed by the Minister of Labor. The boards range in size 
from 15 to 71 persons, depending upon how many persons are re- 
quired to render a board thoroughly representative of every organi- 
zation, interest, area, and branch of the trade or special circum- 
stances existing in that industry. If there is a substantial number 
of women or homeworkers in a trade, they must be represented 
upon the board. Whether or not a trade is well organized at the 
beginning several persons acquainted with collective bargaining 
technique are invariably named for each side, one of whom acts as 
the spokesman for each side. Boards are permanent bodies, but 
are reconstituted every 2 years, changes being made in such a 
fashion as to improve the working ability of that particular board 
in relation to its industry. 

COVERAGE OF THE ACT 

Forty-seven trade boards covering 1,350,000 male and female 
workers are now functioning. In addition similar boards estab- 
lished to determine legal minimum rates of wages for agriculture 
and coal mining under separate statutory provisions include prob- 
ably another million and three-quarters persons, making a total 
of about 3,000,000 work people whose minimum rates of pay are 
directly governed by statutory machinery. 

HOW THE BOARDS WORK 


The trade boards are charged with the duty of fixing minimum 
time rates of wages and may also fix piece rates, both to apply 
universally throughout the trade or to one special process, area, or 
class of workers. Indirectly a board may determine maximum 
hours of work by establishing overtime rates to be paid after a 
stipulated number of hours, on Sundays and holidays. Boards 
may also cancel these rates or alter them, provided the rate has 
been in operation for at least 6 months. 

No guidance as to what constitutes a minimum wage is given 
in the act. The reason for this is that trade boards were con- 
ceived as instruments of self-government and expected to work by 
a process as near as possible to collective bargaining, in the absence 
of strong organization. In practice, that is exactly what they do. 
Prior to the formal board meeting, each side convenes a separate 
meeting to formulate its demands. At these side meetings every 
member is free to express his opinion. But the chosen spokesman 
or leader presents the demands and usually expresses the opinions 
of his side in the meeting of the entire board. This procedure 
both insures a voice in the determination of minimum wages to 
each member of the board at the same time that it prevents a 
large board from becoming unwieldly. The object of a trade board 
meeting is agreement. This the appointed members attempt to 
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achieve by a method resembling conciliation. Though they have 
the power to cast the decitling vote, since each side votes as a unit, 
this is seldom done except when the worker and employer mem- 
bers reach a deadlock. When the independent or appointed mem- 
bers do cast the deciding vote, they act very much in the 
capacity of arbitrators handing down a decision. This provision 
is, of course, a protection to the weaker side on the board, espe- 
cially since the workers always remain free to strike for a higher 
wage while the employers are bound by law to pay the legal 
minimum. 

As a basis for the bargaining process which goes on in the 
board meeting and at separate meetings of each side with the 
appointed members a certain amount of statistical and factual 
material is presented by each side bearing upon the cost of living, 
costs of production, the state of trade, wages paid in this or allied 
industries, the value of the work, etc., as the case demands. In- 
creasingly over a period of years the tendency to use factual ma- 
terial grows, but even yet allegation bears a disproportionate rela- 
tion to information in the process of de a minimum 
wage. This weakness is not inherent in the British method, how- 
ever, since there exists no reason why collective bargaining should 
not be facilitated by greater use of facts. 

Though the final word as to what shall constitute a minimum 
wage rests entirely with the board for that particular industry, it 
is provided as a safeguard against unfair or unwise action that a 
trade board shall first issue notices of proposal prior to actually 
prescribing a minimum rate. During the following 2 months ob- 
jections may be lodged with the board against making these rates 
obligatory by any persons, employers or workers in the country. 
At the end of this objection period a board reconsiders the pro- 
posed rates in the light of the objections. At this time it may 
decide either to fix the rates already proposed or it may vote 
again to propose a revised set of rates. Ordinarily the objections 
are few and not very cogent, though there have been instances in 
which objections prevented establishment of unsuitable minima. 
Before the wage rates fixed by a board becomes effective, how- 
ever, they must be confirmed by the Minister of Labor. The Min- 
ister is not empowered to determine what the rates shall be; but 
as a further safeguard he is required either to confirm the minima 
fixed by a board or to refer them back to the board for considera- 
tion. But in practice, the Minister seldom questions the wisdom 
of a board. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACTS 

A careful distinction is made in the acts between legislative 
powers vested in the boards as instruments of collective bargaining 
and the administrative powers resting with the Ministry of Labor 
as the instrumentality for seeing that the acts are carried out, 

The boards determine what the minimum rates shall be. They 
may vary or cancel these rates at their discretion. They call their 
own meetings; make their own regulations; grant exemptions to 
infirm workers; issue learners’ certificates and all minimum wage 
orders; investigate special matters relating to determination of 
rates; receive reports from the Minister of Labor regarding the 
operation and enforcement of the rates they have fixed, and other 
pertinent matters such as inclusion of the branches of the indus- 
try within their scope; and upon request advise various Govern- 
ment departments on questions g to their trade, like ad- 
visability of a tariff, for example. They have their own secretariat, 
which is independent from, though nominally attached to, the 
Ministry of Labor, and except for the requirement that rates be 
confirmed by the Minister, are practically autonomous. Over a 
period of years they have, as was intended, become trade bodies 
integral to their industry and the foundation upon which the 
collective agreements of nearly 7,000,000 other workers rest. 

The chief powers of the Minister of Labor are to determine what 
industries shall have trade boards; to define those industries; to 
appoint the members of boards and set them in operation; to 
confirm rates fixed by the boards or refer them back to the board 
for reconsideration; to supervise inspection and enforcement of 
minimum rates and to take court proceedings in cases of viola- 
tion by employers; to see that the acts are carried out and that 
the boards conform to their terms. 

It is significant in connection with the phenomenal success of 
the trade boards that the democratic spirit of the acts has been 
carried out in their administration by the Ministry of Labor. 
Shortly after the amending act of 1918 was passed and most of 
the boards set up, the issue of relative power arose between the 
two sides of this bipartite system, the boards on the one hand 
and the minister on the other. But a satisfactory working equa- 
tion was found so that the issue no longer exists. The boards are 
now as instruments of representative government. Only 
when a board inadvertently transgresses the letter or the inten- 
tion of the acts does the minister interpose his authority. In 
general the administrative division of the Ministry of Labor as- 
sumes the attitude of servant rather than of master. Not only 
are the boards consulted upon administrative matters concerning 
them, but each board is regarded as an individual entity. 

An important part in administration of this minimum-wage 
system is played by both the Trade Union Congress and the Na- 
tional Confederation of Employers’ Associations. Each of these 
national bodies has special committees which deal exclusively with 
trade-board matters. By nominating members for boards, regis- 
tering complaints re violations of the legal wage rates, supplying 
information and advice to member organizations concerning the 
boards, and by formulating general trade-board policy, the per- 
sons to whom the acts apply are educated in their purpose and 
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operation, while at the same time administration is greatly aided. 
To the Trade Board's Advisory Committee, the workers, and through 
the Trade Board’s Consultative Council, the employers, throughout 
Great Britain are thus intimately related to the whole minimum 
wage fixing system. 

WHAT HAVE THE TRADE BOARDS DONE? 

In the nearly 80 years since minimum-wage legislation was in- 
augurated, what has been achieved? First, with regard to wages, 
the trade boards have raised the rates of the lowest-paid workers 
in the industries which they govern to the level of wages paid 
for similar work by the best employers in each trade; even 
within the past 5 years there has been a gain in real wages. In 
this way a bottom has been placed in the entire wage structure, 
rendering collective bargaining in other industries more effective 
and tending toward orderly coordination of wage rates in different 
industries or areas as well as stabilization of the economic fabric 
during periods both of rising and falling prices, By working slowly 
and permitting reasonable differentials where temporarily required, 
the boards have been able over a period of years to increase wage 
rates materially without causing industrial dislocation, unemploy- 
ment, or price increases which would offset any advantage to the 
workers otherwise accruing from increased wages. 

It has been the custom of the boards to establish the prevailing 
number of hours worked in a trade as the norm for more than 
which overtime rates must be paid. This has meant 47 per week 
in the metal trades, 48 in others; but with the adoption of a 
44-hour week in the printing industry, boards for the allied paper- 
box and paper-bag trades followed suit. Maximum hours worked 
in trade-board industries thus tend to represent the minimum 
prevailing in similar industries. 

By emphasizing organization and collective-bargaining methods, 
the British type of minimum-wage legislation also tends to en- 
courage organization both among workers and employers. In 
several industries the entire ion of workers and in others 
that of employers was built after the establishment of a trade 
board. Announcement that a board is to be appointed is invari- 
ably accompanied by fresh organizing activity. Both the possi- 
bility of obtaining direct representation upon a board and of 
eventually graduating into the voluntary Whitley Council stage 
of stimulate organization efforts and diminish em- 
ployer opposition to workers’ organization. 

How much is achieved, of course, depends largely upon the per- 

organizers. Trade board 
trades generally being those lowest paid and often those with a 
preponderance of women workers, are also likely to be those most 
difficult to organize under any conditions. The fact that they 
were sufficiently unorganized to be brought within the purview 
of the acts indicates this. Nevertheless, participation in the work 
of the boards enhances interest in organization, educates future 
worker and employer leaders and trains new members in the art 
of negotiation. Even though all organization has been retarded 
by an almost continuous depression in Great Britain lasting from 
1921 to 1933, few dissentients to this view are to be found. The 
few contending otherwise belong to those industries in any cir- 
ces most resistant to organization. With the recent re- 
turn to prosperity, organization, especially of workers, in the trade 
board trades is markedly increasing. 

Another real contribution to industrial life made by the trade 
boards is advancement of industrial peace. Besides removing one 
of the basic causes of industrial unrest by eliminating oppressive 
wages, the presence of independent members on each board and 
the continuous discussion of concrete industrial problems “round 
a table“ from both the workers’ and employers’ points of view has 
created an understanding and good feeling which is reflected in 
employer-employee relations generally. Of course, workers covered 
by the trade boards for the most part represent those in the least 
advantageous economic position, therefore those least in a position 
to strike. Yet the fact that they participate in determining stand- 
ards satisfactory to themselves is important, because inarticulate 
unrest almost surely finds expression sooner or later among allied 
or other workers possessing the power to strike. Altogether only 
three or four strikes have occurred in industries having a trade 
board, though workers are quite free to strike at any time. Prob- 
ably more than to any other one factor Great Britain's present and 
exceptional freedom from industrial warfare is due to the habit of 
cooperation between employers and labor, which has been gradually 
built up through collective bargaining in its various forms. 

From the angle of administration the democratic board method 
of establishing wage minima has brought about a high degree of 
compliance with relatively low cost. It has proved that minimum 
wages fixed by persons actually engaged in an industry, therefore 
thoroughly acquainted with its problems, who feel the responsi- 
bility of belonging to a permanent “trade body,” have a better 
chance of being suitable and enforceable rates than those deter- 
mined by outside experts alone, even with the help of statistics and 
hearings. Its flexibility has made it possible to put an extensive 
and complex minimum-wage schedule into operation gradually 
and realistically without any substantial opposition from employers 
and little, if any, from organized or unorganized labor. 

Though rumblings have at times issued from both employer and 
worker camps, they have usually come from groups not subject to 
these acts; they have been sporadic and dependent upon the 
economic weather. Almost without exception employers and work- 
ers actually connected with trade boards warmly support the sys- 
tem. The favorable attitude of the workers is evidenced by reso- 


lutions passed by the trade-union congress, by its constant par- 
ticipation in the work of trade boards and by the testimony of 
numerous outstanding trade-union organizers and leaders. Though 
the trade boards advisory committee of the trade-union congress 
holds a regular triennial review of the operation of trade boards 
with a view to recommending removal of any trade from applica- 
tion of the acts where it is considered the workers would be better 
off without a board, no such recommendation has ever been made. 
Both employers and workers once accustomed to the operation of 
a board prefer to continue under it because all employers in the 
re are thus subjected to the same minimum labor standards. 

e chiefly to an abrupt fall in prices, repeal of the acts was 
threatened in 1922. And during the depression only a few new 
boards came into being. But with an upturn in business during 
the past several months a movement for establishment of trade 
boards in six new trades is starting, in four of which the “good” 
employers are taking the initiative as a means of protecting them- 
selves by insuring that their competitors will be required grant 
the wage increases which their workers demand and which they 
themselves are prepared to grant. 

SIGNIFICANCE TO THE UNITED STATES 


Under the trade board acts of 1909 and 1918, Great Britain has 
evolved a method of establishing minimum wages in line with the 
democratic tradition of Anglo-Saxon countries. The principle of 
these acts is industrial self-government; the method, industrial 
democracy working from the bottom up through collective bar- 
gaining rather than from the top down through government fiat. 
This method differs radically from that of the rigid court system 
employed in New Zealand and in most of Australia, both of which 
underwent drastic alteration under the strain of depression. It is 
also essentially different from that of the small boards commonly 
used to determine minimum wages for women in certain of the 
United States. 

The question of Federal minimum-wage and maximum-hours 
legislation is now pending before the Congress of the United States. 
Though it is never possible nor advisable to transplant without ` 
change any machinery devised to meet the uliar needs of a 
foreign people, it is nothing less than unintelligent not to profit 
by the long-tested and successful experience of another country 
sọ much like our own in „tradition, law, and aspirations 
as is Great Britain. Should we not, therefore, examine and utilize 
those parts of Great Britain's democratic system for establishing 
minimum-wage standards which are applicable to our own indus- 
trial situation? 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled 
bill of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 3400. An act to extend from June 16, 1938, to June 16, 
1939, the period within which loans made prior to June 16, 
1933, to executive officers of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System may be renewed or extended. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES J. COLDEN 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my unhappy duty to 
announce to the House the death of Hon. CHARLES J. COLDEÑ 
in this city on the 15th of April. Mr. Corp was a Repre- 
sentative for 6 years of the Seventeenth District of Cali- 
fornia. He established himself in this House as a man of 
modesty, sincerity, ability, and loyalty to his duty. He will 
leave with the House a happy memory in the affection and 
respect of all its membership. I send to the desk the fol- 
lowing resolution for present consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 464 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of Hon. CHARLES J. CoLpEN, a Representative from the 
State of California. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Members of the House, 
with such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed 
to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Chair appointed the following funeral committee: 
Mr. DOCKWEILER, Mr. COSTELLO, Mr. Scott, and Mr. WELCH., 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House do now 
adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the 

House adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 19, 1938, 
at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries will 
hold hearings at 10 a. m. in room 219, House Office Build- 
ing, Tuesday, April 19, 1938, on the following bills: 

H. R.5629. To exempt motorboats less than 21 feet in 
length not carrying passengers for hire from the act of June 
9, 1910, regulating the equipment of motorboats. 

H. R. 7089. To require examinations for issuance of motor- 
boat operator’s license. 

H. R. 8839. To amend laws for preventing collisions of ves- 
sels, to regulate equipment of motorboats on the navigable 
waters of the United States, to regulate inspection and man- 
ning of certain motorboats which are not used exclusively 
for pleasure and those which are not engaged exclusively in 
the fisheries on inland waters of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the bridge subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 2 p. m., 
Thursday, April 21, 1938. Business to be considered: Hearing 
on H. R. 9740—to create a Wilmington Bridge Authority. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization in room 445, House Office Building, 
Thursday, April 21, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., for the consideration 
of unfinished business, private bills. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

There will be a hearing before subcommittee No. 1 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary at 10:30 a. m. Wednesday, 
April 20, 1938, in room 346, House Office Building, for 
the consideration of H. R. 9745, to provide for guaranties of 
collective bargaining in contracts entered into and in the 
grant or loans of funds by the United States, or any agency 
thereof, and for other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs Tuesday, April 19, 1938, at 11 a. m., in the committee 
rooms, Capitol Building, for the consideration of H. R. 8177, 
to create a commission to be known as the Alaskan Interna- 
tional Highway Commission. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

1241. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting an estimate 
of an appropriation submitted by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to pay a claim which has been settled 
by them under the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to settle claims and suits against the District amounting to 
$1,000 (H. Doc. No. 601), was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMIITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 10291. A bill making appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, for civil functions admin- 
istered by the War Department, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2145). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Agriculture. S. 2221. An act 
to facilitate the control of soil erosion and flood damage 
originating upon lands within the exterior boundaries of the 
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Cache National Forest in the State of Utah; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2146). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAGNUSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 2338. 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 
with the construction of certain public works and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2147). Referred to 
5 Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

Mr. CUMMINGS: Committee on Agriculture. Senate Joint 
Resolution 256. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution making funds available for the 
control of incipient or emergency outbreaks of insect pests or 
plant diseases, including grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, and 
chinch bugs,” approved April 6, 1937; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2148). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SCOTT: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 7777. A 
bill to further amend section 3 of the act entitled “An act 
to establish the composition of the United States Navy with 
respect to the categories of vessels limited by the treaties 
signed at Washington, February 6, 1922, and at London, 
April 22, 1930, at the limit prescribed by those treaties; to 
authorize the construction of certain naval vessels; and for 
other purposes,” approved March 27, 1934 (48 Stat. 505), as 
amended by the act of June 25, 1936 (49 Stat. 1926; U. S. C., 
sec. 496); without amendment (Rept. No. 2149). Referred 
7 5 1 Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 7933. A 
bill to facilitate the control of soil erosion and/or flood dam- 
age originating upon lands within the exterior boundaries 
of the San Bernardino and Cleveland National Forests in 
Riverside County, Calif.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2150). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 9417. A bill to amend the District of Columbia Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Act; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2151). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr, KNIFFIN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9965. 
A bill to provide for civilian naval training, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2152). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSAY: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 10250. 
A bill to amend an act entitled “An act relating to the lia- 
bility of common carriers by railroad to their employees in 
certain cases”, approved April 22, 1908 (U. S. C., title 45, sec. 
51); without amendment (Rept. No. 2153). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. STACK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10135. A 
bill for the relief of James Philip Coyle; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2154). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. ‘ 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEA: A bill (H. R. 10292) to provide for the regula- 
tion of the sale of certain securities in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and through the mails, and the regulation of the 
trust indentures under which the same are issued, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. TOLAN: A bill (H. R. 10293) to authorize the ac- 
quisition of a site and the construction of a Federal office 
building at Oakland, Calif.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10294) to authorize the construction of a 
Federal office building in Berkeley, Calif., for the use of Fed- 
eral agencies maintaining offices on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 10295) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to construct and maintain a Government 
radio-broadcasting station; authorizing the United States 
Commissioner of Education to provide programs of national 
and international interest; making necessary appropriations 
for the construction, maintenance, and operation of the sta- 
tion and production of programs therefor, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HEALEY: A bill (H. R. 10296) to amend an act 
entitled “An act relating to the liability of common carriers 
by railroad to their employees in certain cases,” approved 
April 22, 1908, as amended (U. S. C., title 45, ch. 2); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUCKEY of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10297) to ex- 
tend the times for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Rulo, 
Nebr.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10298) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Resolution (H. Res. 465) requesting the 
President of the United States to submit certain data relative 
to treaties between nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 10299) for the relief of 
John K. Kennelly; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: A bill (H. R. 10300) granting a 
pension to Forrest E. Andrews; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LUCKEY of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10301) for the 
relief of Ladisloy Knizek; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: A bill (H. R. 10302) for the relief of 
Mrs. J. R. Bennett; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 10303) for 
the relief of Reynold F. Migdalski; to the Committee on 
. Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PATRICK: A bill (H. R. 10304) granting a pension 
te Cliffie Frederick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: A bill (H. R. 10305) to authorize ap- 
pointment of Robert T, Eilertson as warrant officer, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4838. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the American Legion, 
New York County organization, New York City, urging the 
retention of all post exchanges at the Army posts and the 
establishment of post exchanges at Army encampments, 
bases, forts, and reservations; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

4839. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of J. Webb 
Howell, Bryan, Tex., opposing the wage-and-hour bill; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

4840. By Mr. KENNEDY of New York: Petition of the 
American Legion, concerning the retention of all post ex- 
changes without restrictions to be established in Army en- 
campments, bases, forts, and reservations so that enlisted 
men and officers will receive its benefits; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

4841. Also, petition of citizens of Buffalo, N. Y., stating 
that permanent improvement requires the sincere cooperation 
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of Government with business and industry (including capital, 
labor, and management) and requesting the Federal Gov- 
ernment to evidence an acceptance of its share of this joint 
responsibility by discouraging propaganda which inflames 
emotions and breeds dissension among the various sections 
of the population, and by removing obstacles which have 
prevented business from planning ahead and have made 
investors afraid to supply the capital needed by industry; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

4842. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the New York Board of 
Trade, Inc., New York City, opposing the passage of House 
bill 3134, imposing a 1 cent per gallon tax on fuel oil; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

4843. Also, petition of the New York Board of Trade, New 
York City, concerning Senate bill 3390, to extend the power 
of the National Labor Relations Board; to the Committee on 
Labor. $ 

4844. Also, petition of the American Legion, New York 
County organization, New York City, N. Y., advocating the 
retention of all post exchanges without restriction; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

4845. Also, petition of the Window Advertising, Inc., New 
York City, concerning title 9 of the pending revenue act; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4846. By Mr. MEAD: Petition. of the Erie County Indus- 
trial Union Council, urging expansion and continuation of 
Works Progress Administration activities; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

4847. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the Maritime Ex- 
change at the city of New York, stating that the executive 
committee of the Brooklyn-Battery tunnel committee of the 
Maritime Exchange earnestly urge city, State, and Federal 
officials to coordinate their efforts in supporting the applica- 
tion to be filed by the New York City Tunnel Authority for 
necessary funds for early construction of the Brooklyn-Bat- 
tery tunnel; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

4848. Also, resolution of the New York County organization 
of the American Legion, requesting that post exchanges be 
established in Army encampments, bases, forts, and reserva- 
tions so that enlisted men and officers receive its benefits; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4849. By Mr. WELCH: Joint Resolution No. 5 of the Cali- 
fornia Senate relative to memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States to enact House bill 9256, rela- 
tive to reimbursement by the Federal Government to States 
and counties for expenditures in behalf of nonresidents, and 
to make available Federal funds for flood relief; Joint Reso- 
lution No. 6, relative to Federal tax on oil; Resolution No. 7, 
relative to memorializing the President and Congress to pro- 
vide all necessary aids to night air navigation; also, Joint 
Resolution No. 15, relative to aliens in America; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

4850. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition signed by a num- 
ber of citizens of the Williamsbridge section of the Bronx, 
New York City, N. Y., urging the passage of the 30-year 
retirement bill, necessitating compulsory retirement of .post- 
office clerks and carriers after 30 years’ service, and House 
bill 9924, requiring that all post-office substitutes after 1 
year’s service be appointed regulars; also Congressman CEL- 
LER's bill, House Joint Resolution 346; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 


SENATE 
TUESDAY, APRIL 19, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 5, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 


7 


THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Friday, April 15, 1938, was dispensed with, and the Journal 
Was approved. ; 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On April 15, 1938: 

S. 112. An act for the relief of O. W. Waddle; 

S. 284. An act for the relief of Clear Creek Mountain 
Springs, Inc.; 

S. 1660. An act for the relief of Essie E. Leatherwood; 

S. 2022. An act for the relief of Lt. V. Balletto and others; 

S. 2091. An act for the relief of Ada Saul, Steve Dolack, 
the estate of Anthony Dolack, and Marie McDonald; 

S. 2138. An act for the relief of Nelson W. Apple, George 
Marsh, and Camille Carmignani; 

S. 2378. An act for the relief of Sam Green; 

S. 3130. An act for the relief of W. O. West; and 

S. 3464. An act to extend the Metlakahtla Indians’ Citizen- 
ship Act. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of Hon. CHARLES J. 
Co pen, late a Representative from the State of California, 
and transmitted the resolutions of the House thereon. 

The message announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 1279. An act to authorize the sale, under the provisions 
of the act of March 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 203), of surplus War 
Department real property; 

S. 2531. An act to authorize the transfer of certain mili- 
tary reservations to other agencies of the Government and 
to the people of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes; 

S. 3160. An act to provide for the exchange of land in the 
Territory of Alaska; 

S. 3272. An act to clarify the status of pay and allowances 
under the provisions of the act of September 3, 1919; and 

S. 3530. An act to amend the National Defense Act of June 
3. 1916, as amended, by reestablishing the Regular Army 
Reserve, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3590) to amend an act entitled “An act for 
making further and more effectual provision for the na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 
1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, so as to make 
available certain other officers for General Staff duty, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had 
passed the following bills and joint resolution, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 6243. An act to authorize a survey of the old Indian 
trail and the highway known as “Oglethorpe Trail” with a 
view of constructing a national roadway on this route to be 
known as the “Oglethorpe National Trail and Parkway”; 

H. R. 7880. An act to amend the Veterans’ Regulation No. 
10, pertaining to “line of duty” for peacetime veterans, their 
widows and dependents, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8008. An act to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites; 

H.R. 8936. An act authorizing a per capita payment of 
$15 each to the members of the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians from the proceeds of the sale of timber and 
lumber on the Red Lake Reservation; 

H. R. 9601. An act to amend the acts for promoting the 

circulation of reading matter among the blind; 
H. R. 9721. An act authorizing the disbursement of funds 
appropriated for compensation of help for care of material, 
animals, armament, and equipment in the hands of the 
National Guard of the several States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10085. An act to authorize the payment of an in- 
demnity to the Norwegian Government in full and final 
Satisfaction of all claims based on the detention and treat- 
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ment of the crew of the Norwegian steamer Sagatind sub- 
sequent to the seizure of this vessel by the U. S. Coast Guard 
cutter Seneca on October 12, 1924; and 

H. J. Res. 622. Joint Resolution authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to proclaim October 11, 
1938, General Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 3400) to extend from 
June 16, 1938, to June 16, 1939, the period within which 
loans made prior to June 16, 1933, to executive officers of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System may be re- 
newed or extended, and it was signed by the Vice President. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LEWIS. I note the absence of a quorum, and ask that 
the roll be called in order to secure one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Dieterich Lee Radcliffe 

Andrews Donahey Lewis 

Ashurst Duffy Lodge Reynolds 

Austin Ellender Russell 

Bailey Prazier Lonergan Schwartz 

Bankhead George Lundeen Schwellenbach 

Barkley Gerry McAdoo Sheppard 
Gillette McCarran ipstead 

Bilbo Glass McGill Smathers 

Bone Green McKellar Smith 

Borah Hale McNary Thomas, Utah 

Bridges Harrison. Maloney 0 

Brown, Mich Hatch Miller 

Brown, N. H. Hayden Milton 

Bulkley Herring Minton Vandenberg 

Bulow Hill Murray Van Nuys 

Byrd Hitchcock Neely agner 

Byrnes Holt Norris Walsh 

Capper Hughes Nye Wheeler 

Caraway Johnson, Calif O'Mahoney White 

Chavez Johnson, Colo. Overton 

Connally King Pittman 

Copeland La Follette Pope 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. BURKE], the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Cuarx], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER], and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS] are detained from the Senate on important public 
business. I ask that this announcement stand of record for 
the day. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that my colleague the junior. 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Grsson] and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] are necessarily absent from the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators haye an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF GEODESY AND GEOPHYSICS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the enclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing and requesting 
the President of the United States to invite the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics to hold its Seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly in the United States during the calendar year 
1939, and to invite foreign governments to participate in 
that general assembly; and authorizing an appropriation of 
$5,000 to assist in meeting the expenses necessary for par- 
ticipation by the United States in the meeting. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, April 19, 1938. 

EXPENSES OF PARTICIPATION IN THIRD PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
CONFERENCE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 

from the President of the United States, which was read, 
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and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the enclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing an appropriation 
of the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Third Pan American Highway Conference, to be held 
at Santiago, Chile, in September 1938. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, April 19, 1938. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF MOREHEAD CITY (N. C.) TARGET RANGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the transfer 
to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
portions of the property within the military reservation 
known as the Morehead City (N. C.) Target Range, 
for the construction of improvements thereon, and for other 
purposes, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

AMENDMENT OF ALASKA RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend sections 6 and 7 of 
the act entitled “An act for the retirement of employees of 
the Alaska Railroad, Territory of Alaska, who are citizens of 
the United States,” approved June 29, 1936, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate letters from 
the Archivist of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, lists of papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of the Treasury, Interior, and Post Office, and 
the Works Progress Administration, which are not needed in 
the conduct of business and have no permanent value or his- 
torical interest, and requesting action looking to their dispo- 
sition, which, with the accompanying papers, were referred 
to a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. 
Geson members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE TENNESSEE VALLEY 

AUTHORITY 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter, 


which was read, as follows: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1938. 
Hon. JOHN N. GARNER, 
Vice President, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Prestvent: I regret very much that I feel compelled 
to ask to be relieved from membership on the special joint con- 
onal committee to make an investigation of the Tennessee 
Valley Anoy: 
Respecti yours, 
7 ARTHUR CAPPER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Davis to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. CAPPER. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing joint resolutions of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, which were referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Assembly joint resolution relative to memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to make available Federal 
funds for flood relief 


Whereas in the wake of a succession of recent unprecedented 
storms and floods which have resulted in a deplorable loss of life 
and destruction of property, the State of California faces relief and 
reconstruction problems reaching the proportions of a major dis- 
aster; and 

Whereas the total public and private losses sustained will exceed 
$52,000,000, according to conservative estimates prepared by State 
engineers and by representatives of various counties and cities; 
and 
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Whereas every resource of its citizenry and of its State, county, 
and municipal governments is being employed torelieve suffering and 
to effect essential restoration of its highways, bridges, streets, 
and flood-control works; and 

Whereas California moneys available for flood relief and for high- 
way and flood-control repair and maintenance, together with sup- 
plementary funds potentially available for such purposes, is not 
expected to exceed $11,000,000; and 

Whereas such moneys will be totally inadequate to meet all the 
expenditures necessitated by the present emergency: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of California, 
jointly, That the State of California through its legislature 
hereby respectfully requests the President and the Congress of the 
United States that Federal funds be made available for expenditure 
in the State of California for flood relief and for the repair and re- 
construction of damaged highways, streets, and flood-control works, 
under the supervision of any Federal agency that might be desig- 
nated; and be it further 

Resolved, That a portion of such moneys be allocated for the sup- 
port of the coordinated Federal and State program of farm debt 
adjustment to whose personnel has been entrusted certain details 
of distress relief in the rural areas; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor is requested to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and to the Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to the 
Senators and Representatives of the State of California in Congress. 


Senate joint resolution relative to memorializing the President 
and Congress to provide all necessary aids to night air navigation 


Whereas the Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., an air line, 
has been granted permission to operate and maintain passenger, 
mail, and express schedules between San Francisco, Calif., and 
Winslow, Ariz., by way of Fresno, Calif., and Las Vegas, Nev.; and 

Whereas the present established airway between San Francisco, 
Calif., and Winslow, Ariz, via Fresno, Calif., and Las Vegas, Nev., 
is not completely lighted for night flying; and 

Whereas a completely lighted airway for night flying between 
San Francisco, Calif., and Winslow, Ariz., or an, Ariz., would 
relieve the necessity of using portions of the present coast airway 
for night or instrument flying, which is indirect; and 

Whereas a most unfortunate plane disappearance occurred on this 
airway which experienced aviators attribute to the lack of adequate 
signal facilities, which disappearance has probably resulted in the 
loss of lives of a number of persons: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved the Senate and the Assembly of the State of Cali- 
fornia, jointly, That the Legislature of the State of California 
respectfully urges and memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States of America to take such steps as are proper to 
remedy the present situation and to speedily cause to be installed 
all the n aids to air navigation as to permit regular night 
scheduled air-line operation direct between San Francisco, Calif., 
and Winslow, Ariz., or Kingman, Ariz. (whichever would prove to 
be more suitable), by way of Fresno, Calif., and Las Vegas, Nev.; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State of California is hereby 
requested to transmit copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and Member of the House of 
Representatives from California in the Congress of the United 
States; and that such Senators and Representatives from California 
are hereby respectfully urged to support any necessary or appro- 
priate measures for legislation to accomplish the purposes set forth 
in this resolution. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
California, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


Senate joint resolution relative to memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to enact H. R. 9256, 
relative to reimbursement by the Federal Government to States 
and counties for expenditures in behalf of nonresidents 
Whereas the problem of relief for indigent nonresidents of the 
State of California has reached alarming proportions; and 
Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress H. R. 9256, by 
Congressman Voornis providing for aid by the Federal Government 
to States which can and will meet the requirements of said act; and 
Whereas said bill provides for the return of unemployable indi- 
gent transients to the State of their legal settlement at Federal, - 
expense, and gives the Social Security Board power to determine 
the State of legal settlement; and 

Whereas said bill provides for Federal reimbursement to States 
and counties of moneys spent for relief and medical care of non- 
residents; and 

Whereas the provisions of said bill require that eligibility for 
relief thereunder is contingent upon registration for work with 
the United States Employment Service or an affiliated State em- 
ployment service; and 

Whereas, while no State is required to come under the terms 
of the bill, the provisions thereof are pecullarly applicable to the 

State of California, because of the fact that this State, by reason 

of its higher relief standards, has encouraged the migration of 

indigents into this State; and 
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Whereas the enactment of this bill would be of peculiar benefit 
to the State of California: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, 
jointly, That the President and the Congress of the United States 
are hereby memorialized and requested to enact said H, R. 9256; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States, the Vice President, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to the members of the dele- 
gation from California in the Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration: 

Assembly joint resolution relative to aliens in America 


Whereas the presence of the alien in this country and his activi- 
ties constitute a grave problem that demands the immediate 
attention of Congress; and 

Whereas this alien question directly affects every American wage 
earner, employer, and taxpayer, and forms the basis for much of the 
current distress, expense, and danger resulting from unemployment, 
relief, crime, and the activities of subversive minority groupa: and 

Whereas we know little about the aliens who are in country, 
legally or otherwise, but we do know, however, according to repu- 
table estimates, that there are three and a half million aliens un- 
lawfully in this country, and the same sources indicate that there 
are from one million to one and a half million aliens on public relief. 
Others have estimated that one out of eight persons now on relief is 
an alien, while another set of reliable figures shows that there are 
6,000,000 aliens enjoying regular employment in this country; and 

Whereas California is not spared the disturbing effect of the alien, 
the 1930 census showing that there were in this State 256,147 
unnaturalized aliens; and 

Whereas it is safe to estimate that with the great influx of popu- 
lation from all over the country during the past 4 years, this 
California total has been swollen to formidable proportions; and 

Whereas these estimates of the alien population of the United 
States cannot be taken lightly, and every American wage earner who 
has been replaced by foreign workers who refuse to swear alle- 
glance of our country, every taxpayer who supports aliens on the 
relief rolls, and every citizen whose peace and security have been 
jeopardized by alien gangsters, criminals, kidnapers, drug peddlers, 
and mental defectives will testify to the gravity of the situation; and 

Whereas this trouble will not end here, for on the day we started 
our vast social welfare program each alien within our borders became 
a distinct liability, as our relief agencies make no distinction 
between American citizens and aliens in administering relief, and 
the Social Security Act makes no distinction in the application of 
its terms between American citizens and aliens; and these factors, 
unless relieved by legislation, must necessarily result each year in 
an increasing burden for the taxpayer; and 

Whereas a great percentage of the alien population, as long as it 
remains in this country, will continue to compete with the Ameri- 
can workingman for jobs, and the alien is not only to be found 
enjoying employment in private industry but, strange enough, is 
to be found on the pay rolls of the Government; and 

Whereas in addition to the millions of aliens who are in this 
country illegally there are hundreds of thousands of others who 
have entered legally but have since abused the privileges of resi- 
dence, many having engaged in violent crimes and haying been con- 
victed by courts, and in California alone one-eighth of the popula- 
tion of Folsom and San Quentin prisons is composed of alien 
felons; and 

Whereas a vast number of alien agitators in this country have 
committed no offenses of the types outlined in our present deporta- 
tion laws but still have been able to incite others to the widespread 
commission of acts hostile to the security of communities and States 
in which they live, and many of the activities of these alien agita- 
tors are known to have been financed by foreign agencies, for the 
sole purpose of und and destroying the American form of 
government and American institutions; and 

Whereas nowhere in the world today does a similar situation exist 
where citizens of a country are forced to suffer in order to provide 
plenty for aliens, the major countries of Europe having laws which 
pre preference of employment to the citizens of their country, and 

e American workman, however skilled, cannot secure employment 
in those countries if there is a citizen of that country who desires 
and can do the work; and 

Whereas American citizens are not accepted and cared for on 
relief in foreign countries, being promptly sent home, while ours is 
the only country on earth that gives aliens the same opportunity 
for work and the same relief as American citizens, and no other 
country tolerates the situation that exists in the United States 
today; and 

Whereas the answer to the alien problem is control; control at the 
gates of the country by smaller and more selective quotas; control 
of alien movements and activities within our borders by strict 
registration; control of alien conduct by mandatory deportation 
laws that will effect the immediate and certain deportation of those 
who violate the laws or the hospitality of our country; and 

Whereas the present laws regulati aliens and deportation of 
aliens have proven inadequate, particularly in the so-called “hard- 
ship” cases, which have proven to be difficult of decision under 
existing regulations, but which can best be cared for by regulations 
written by Congress itself; and 
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Whereas California, with a heavy relief burden on its hands, con- 
fronted by a serious unemployment problem, already a victim of 
the alien criminal, gangster, dope peddler, is weary of the trials and 
distractions of the alien agitator: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of California, 
jointly, That the Legislature of the State of California most respect- 
fully urges and petitions the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation providing for three steps to deal 
with the alien problem: First, drastic reduction in now-existing 
quotas and the establishment of quotas for the countries of North 
and South America; second, registration of all aliens in the United 
States; and third, deportation of all aliens unlawfully in the United 
States, and the deportation of undesirable aliens, including dope 
peddlers, gangsters, racketeers, and criminals, the definitions and 
directions to be specific, leaving but a minimum of discretionary 
power to any administrative official; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State of California is hereby 
requested to transmit copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the Speaker of the House, 
and to the Senators and Representatives of the State of California 


in Congress. 
The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 


following joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
California, which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Assembly joint resolution relative to Federal tax on oil 


Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States House of Representatives bill No. 3134, which would 
impose an excise tax of 1 cent per gallon on fuel oil used to 
generate heat or power; and 

Whereas there is produced in the State of California over 
200,000,000 barrels of crude oil annually, a great portion of which 
is fuel oil which may be used to generate heat and power; and 

Whereas the industry which produces this crude oil contributes 
great benefits to the State by creating a new wealth and pro- 
vides work for many thousands of individuals; and 

Whereas other industries in the State of California such as 
railroads, steamship lines, manufacturing plants, and agricultural 
pursuits all utilize vast amounts of fuel oil to generate heat and 
power, and the imposition of this tax would add greatly to their 
cost of doing business to the disadvantage of these industries 
compared with industries in other States using other sources of 
fuel: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of California, 
jointly, That the President and the Congress of the United States 
are respectfully urged not to enact such legislation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted by the 
Governor of the State of California to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker of the House, and 
to the Senators and Representatives of the State of California in 
Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions of the General Court of Massachusetts, protesting 
against the inclusion of furniture and toys in any recipro- 
cal-trade agreement made with foreign governments, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

(See resolution printed in full when presented today by 
Mr. WALSH.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution adopted by the Regular Democratic Club of Valley 
Cottage, N. Y., protesting against opposition in Congress and 
by various financial interests to the general policies of the 
President of the United States, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. WALSH presented the following resolutions of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Boston. 


Resolutions memorializing the Federal Department of State in 
opposition to the inclusion of furniture and toys in any recipro- 
cal-trade agreements made with foreign countries 


Whereas the furniture industry and the toy industry furnish 
employment and livelihood for thousands of citizens in the Com- 
monwealth, particularly in the city of Gardner and vicinity and in 
the town of Winchendon and vicinity; and 

Whereas said industries are already suffering from the competi- 
tion of imported furniture and imported toys under tariff rates 
which are insufficient to measure the cost of production abroad and 
bce cost of production in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
ani 

Whereas the wages of employees engaged in the forel roduc- 
tion of furniture and toys are substantially less than (heso paid in 
our domestic industry; and 

Whereas the importation of furniture and toys into this country 
under a reduced rate of duty can have only one of two results, 
namely, a reduction in wages of the employees engaged in the pro- 
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duction of furniture and toys in the Commonwealth or a closing 
and liquidation of the industries in the Commonwealth which are 
engaged in the production of furniture and toys, thus causing a 
total loss of employment for our citizens employed in said indus- 
tries and greatly adding to the number of the unemployed; and 

Whereas the loss of said industries would seriously affect the tax 
revenues of cities and towns of the Commonwealth and seriously 
affect the economic status of all the residents thereof; and 

Whereas the Federal Department of State has announced that it 
is contemplating negotiations of reciprocal-trade agreements with 
the British Empire and with Czechoslovakia contemplating a reduc- 
tion in the present tariff upon furniture and certain toys: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the negotiations of such reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments, if the same include furniture and toys, is strongly opposed 
by the people of this Commonwealth, as represented by the general 
court thereof, and said general court urgently requests said 
Department of State to eliminate furniture and toys from further 
consideration in such trade agreements; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Commonwealth forward copies 
of these resolutions to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State of the United States, the presiding officers of 
both branches of Congress, and each Member of Congress from this 
Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives, adopted April 5, 1938. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, April 11, 1938. 

A true copy. Attest: 

[SEAL] F. W. Coox, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, protesting against the inclusion of furniture 
and toys in any reciprocal-trade agreements made with for- 
eign governments, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See resolutions printed in full when presented today by 
Mr. WALSH.) 

Mr. COPELAND presented the memorial of Mary Robin- 
son, corresponding secretary, and sundry other members of 
Tau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, National Honor 
Music Sorority, of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the enactment of the bill (S. 3296) to provide for 
a permanent Bureau of Fine Arts, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the third dis- 
trict of the United States Naval Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion, of New York City, N. Y., favoring an amendment to 
House bill 8790, to provide for civilian naval training, so as 
to permit the personnel of the Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
serves being used for the same purposes as well as the per- 
sonnel of the Regular Naval Establishment, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the third dis- 
trict of the United States Naval Reserve Officers’ Associa- 

tion, of New York City, N. Y., favoring the enactment of 
legislation appropriating $100,000 so that the fleet class of 
the Naval Reserve may be established at the full authorized 
strength of 12,500 enlisted men, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

PROTECTION OF DRY STATES FROM LIQUOR SHIPMENTS 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, several of my colleagues and 
I have united in the introduction of certain proposed legis- 
lation. I have here a petition from one community of my 
State—Corinth, Miss. concerning that proposed legislation. 
I present it for reference to the proper committee, and ask 
that the body of the petition, signed by 367 citizens, be made 
part of my remarks in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, without the signatures, as follows: 

To the HONORABLE UNITED STATES SENATOR THEODORE G. BILBO: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Corinth, Miss., being interested 
in the health and morals of the people of our city and State, 
sincerely believe the liquor traffic is enhanced because the Federal 
Government issues license to liquor dealers in Mississippi, a pro- 
hibition State. 

We further believe that the Federal Government by issuing such 
license is promoting the welfare of those who violate our State 
prohibition laws. 

Therefore, we urge you to take such steps as are in your power 
and as are necessary under the law, to put into effect laws that 
will prevent the issuing of such license in Mississippi and the re- 
maining prohibition States, and to take such other action as you 
think necessary to give the desired protection. 


NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM—REPORT 

Under authority of the order of the Senate of the 15th 
instant, Mr. Wars, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9218) to establish the 
composition of the United States Navy, to authorize the con- 
struction of certain naval vessels, and for other purposes, 
reported it on April 18, 1938, with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1611) thereon. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TAXES—REPORT 

Under authority of the order of the Senate of the 15th 
instant, Mr. Kınc, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10066) to 
amend the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, and for 
other purposes, reported it on April 18, 1938, with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1612) thereon. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee on Immigration, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3633. A bill authorizing the naturalization of Albin H. 
Youngquist, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1613); and 

S. 3758. A bill for the relief of Emily Gertrude Toby (Rept. 
No. 1614). 

Mr. OVERTON, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3354) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the 
control of floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
and for other purposes’, approved May 15, 1928”, approved 
June 15, 1936, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 1615) thereon. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH, from the Committee on Immi- 
gration, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6391) to author- 
ize the prompt deportation of criminals and certain other 
aliens, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 1616) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3490) for the 
relief of Benjamin H. Faith, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1617) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with amendments and submitted a report as indicated: 

S. 3078. A bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1618); and 

S. 3845. A bill to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, and 
to promote the development and safety and to provide for 
the regulation of civil aeronautics. 

Mr, COPELAND also, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them each with amendments and submitted reports 
thereon: 

H. R. 6869. A bill to regulate the occupation and prac- 
tices of cosmetology, to create a District of Columbia Board 
of Cosmetology for the examination and licensing of persons 
to carry on or to teach such practices, to insure the better 
education of such practitioners, to provide rules regulating 
the proper conduct and sanitation of cosmetological estab- 
lishments and schools, for the protection of the public 
health, and to provide penalties for violation thereof (Rept. 
No. 1622); and 

H. R. 7085. A bill to regulate barbers in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1623). 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3611. A bill to further extend the times for commenc- 
ing and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River between the towns of Decatur, Nebr., and 
Onawa, Iowa (Rept. No. 1620); and 

H. R. 9286. A bill to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Cairo, III. (Rept. No. 1621). 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


: rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 2344) to provide 


. 
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for the regulation of the sale of certain securities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and the trust indentures under 
which the same are issued, and for other purposes, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1619) 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3854) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

By Mr. GREEN: 

A bill (S. 3855) for the relief of Gardiner & Lake; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3856) for the relief of Charles Proulx; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: 

A bill (S. 3857) for the relief of Arrena J. Longman; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 3858) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of the Borg-Warner Corporation; and 

A bill (S. 3859) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of Robert Henry Parry, trading as American Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Designing School, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

A bill (S. 3860) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to cooperate with the States or political subdivisions thereof 
in the development, operation, and maintenance of recrea- 
tional areas within national forests and on lands owned by 
the said States or the political subdivisions thereof; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3861) relating to the maximum rate of interest 
on loans secured by Government life-insurance policies; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3862) for the relief of Rogowski Bros.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

A bill (S. 3863) granting an increase of pension to Kath- 
arine H. Fuller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

A bill (S. 3864) to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and to promote the development and safety and to provide 
for the regulation of civil aeronautics; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or ordered to be placed on 
the calendar as indicated below: 

H. R. 6243. An act to authorize a survey of the old Indian 
trail and highway known as “Oglethorpe Trail” with a view 
of constructing a national roadway on this route to be known 
as the “Oglethorpe National Trail and Parkway”; and 

H. R.8008. An act to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 7880. An act to amend the Veterans’ Regulation No. 
10, pertaining to “line of duty” for peacetime veterans, their 
widows and dependents, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. R. 8936. An act authorizing a per capita payment of $15 
each to the members of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians from the proceeds of the sale of timber and lumber 
on the Red Lake Reservation; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

H. R. 9601. An act to amend the acts for promoting the 
circulation of reading matter among the blind; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
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H. R. 9721. An act authorizing the disbursement of funds 
appropriated for compensation of help for care of material, 
animals, armament, and equipment in the hands of the Na- 
tional Guard of the several States, Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 10085. An act to authorize the payment of an in- 
demnity to the Norwegian Government in full and final 
satisfaction of all claims based on the detention and treat- 
ment of the crew of the Norwegian steamer Sagatind sub- 
sequent to the seizure of this vessel by the U. S. Coast Guard 
cutter Seneca on October 12, 1924; to the calendar. 

H. J. Res. 622. Joint resolution authorizing the President of 
the United States of America to proclaim October 11, 1938, 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BONE submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 9218) to establish the com- 
position of the United States Navy, to authorize the con- 
struction of certain naval vessels, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

SEPARATION OF PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF PETROLEUM 

PRODUCTS—-AMENDMENT 

Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3752) to divorce the busi- 
nesses of production, refining, and transporting of petroleum 
products from that of marketing petroleum products, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 
to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. CONNALLY submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10238) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as 
follows: 

At the proper place in the bill to insert the following: 

“For the purpose of the provisions (relating to cotton price 
adjustment payments with respect to the 1937 cotton crop) of the 
Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1937, cotton not 
sold prior to September 10, 1937, shall be held and considered 
to have been sold on a date when the overage price of %-inch 
middling cotton on the 10 designated spot markets was less 
than 9 cents per pound and the date of sale, if any, shall not 
be required to be established for such cotton. An application 
made as prescribed by the Secretary shall be acceptable as the 
basis for payment; and such payments shall be made as soon as 
practicable to all producers who agree to comply with the 1938 
agricultural adjustment program, subject, however, to the further 
agreement of each such producer to refund any such payment 
made to him, forthwith upon demand by the Secretary, in case 
such producer fails to comply with such program.” 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO PUBLIC EDUCATION—AMENDMENT 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, during the first 
session of the Seventy-fifth Congress the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison] and former Senator Black, of Ala- 
bama, introduced Senate bill 419, entitled “A bill to promote 
the general welfare through the appropriation of funds to 
assist the States and Territories in providing more effective 
programs of public education.” 

Extensive hearings were held upon the bill, and the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor reported the bill favor- 
ably, and it was placed on the calendar, being Calendar No. 
224, Report No. 217. 

In the meantime the President of the United States ap- 
pointed the Advisory Committee on Education, with instruc- 
tions to study the whole field of Federal relations to State and 
local conduct of education, and to report to him in time for 
action during the session of the Congress in 1938. 

The report of the Advisory Committee on Education was 
submitted to the Congress February 23, 1938, and referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The Senator from Mississippi and I have consulted with 


the chairman, the vice chairman, and the secretary of the 


1938 


Advisory Committee and many other persons conversant with 
the recommendations of the Advisory Committee, and have 
had drafted an amendment to Senate bill 419, which we are 
offering as a substitute for the original provisions of Senate 
bill 419, with the approval of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

I should like to say that the report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education and the investigations on 
which it is based substantiate practically every conclusion of 
the report of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
Report No. 217, of March 19, 1937. Federal assistance to the 
States in support of public education is an inevitable neces- 
sity. 

For the information of the Senate I am submitting a com- 
parison of Senate bill 419, now on the Senate Calendar, and 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
and me, 

Copies of the report of the President’s Advisory Committee 
are available to Senators who are interested in the subject. 
This report is a summary of the exhaustive studies carried 
out by the President’s Committee and sets out in detail the 
facts and conclusions upon which this amendment is based. 

I desire to call attention to the fact that except for 
$1,250,000, no appropriations are to be authorized for the 
fiscal year beginning in 1938. 

Mr. President, in connection with this statement, I ask to 
have inserted in the Rrcorp a comparison between the 
amendment which we now offer and the original Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher bill, so that the Senate may be informed with 
respect to the differences between the amendment and the 
original measure. 

There being no objection, the comparison was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PROVISIONS OF S. 419, CALENDAR PROVISIONS OF AMENDMENT IN 
NO. 224, REPORT NO. 217 NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
S. 419, BASED ON REPORT OF THE 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION 


1. Federal assistance to the 
States for public education. 

2. Beginning at 8100, 000, 000 
and increasing to $300,000,000 in 
5 years. 

3. Grants to States in lump 
sum to be used for public edu- 
cation as determined by the 
States, apportioned to States on 
basis of number of persons 5 to 
20 years old in each. 


1. Federal assistance to the 
States for public education. 

2. Beginning at $72,000,000 
and increasing to $202,000,000 in 
6 years. 

3. Trrtze I: Grants to the 
States for the improvement of 
public elementary and secondary 
schools. 


Part 1. General Federal aid 
for lessening inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity, and ap- 
portioned to the States on the 
basis of financial need as meas- 
ured by the number of children 
5 to 19 years old and ability to 
support schools, $40,000,000 in 
1939-40, increasing to $140,- 
000,000 in 1944-45. 

Part 2. Aid for improving the 
facilities for teacher training, 
and apportioned to the States 
on the same basis as general 
aid, $2,000,000 for 1939-40 and 
increasing to $6,000,000 in 1941- 
42 and thereafter through 1945. 

Part 3. Aid for the construc- 
tion of school buildings, espe- 
cially those in connection with 
desirable reorganization of local 
school districts and apportioned 
to the States on the same basis 
as general aid, $20,000,000 in 
1939-40, $30,000,000 in 1940-41, 
and thereefter through 1945. 

Part 4. Aid for improvement 
in the facilities of State depart- 
ments of education and appor- 
tioned on the basis of $5,000 to 
each State and the remainder 
on the same basis as general 
aid, $1,000,000 in 1939-40, $1,- 
500,000 in 1940-41, and $2,000,- 
5 each year thereafter through 
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PROVISIONS OF s. 419, CALENDAR 
NO, 224, REPORT No. 217—con- 
tinued 


4. Federal control of public 
education prohibited (sec. 11). 


5. Standards to be met by 
States: 


(a) No reduction in State 
and local funds below amounts 
spent in year ending in 1936 
(sec. 8). 

(b) School term of 160 days. 


(c) Just and equitable ap- 
portionment of funds among 
schools for separate races in 
States where separate schools 
are maintained. 

(d) Provision for adequate 
reports and audits, 
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PROVISIONS OF AMENDMENT IN 
NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
S. 419, BASED ON REPORT OF THE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
caTion—continued 


Trrte H. Grants to the States 
for adult education: For the 
purpose of stimulating and en- 
abling the States to make ade- 
quate provision for civic, part- 
time, vocational, and general 
adult educational services, 
grants are authorized to the 
States on the basis of adult 
population 20 years of age and 
over in the amount of $5,000,- 
000 in 1939-40, $10,000,000 in 
1940-41, and $15,000,000 each 
year thereafter through 1945. 

Titmz III. Grants to the 
States for rural library service: 
For the purpose of stimulating 
and enabling the States to pro- 
vide adequate library services 
for rural inhabitants of the 
States, grants are authorized to 
the States on the basis of rural 
population in the amount of 
$2,000,000 in 1939-40, $4,000,- 
000 in 1940-41, and $6,000,000 
Soe 3 year thereafter through 

Trrr IV. Grants for cooper- 
ative research, planning, and 
demonstrations: For the pur- 
pose of making necessary sur- 
veys and plans in connection 
with the best utilization of 
grants to States and for other 
cooperative educational re- 
search, planning, and demon- 
stration projects there is au- 
thorized the sum of $1,250,000 
in 1938-39, $2,000,000 in 1939- 
40, and $3,000,000 for each year 
thereafter through 1945. Of 
these amounts, 40 percent will 
be available to the United 
States Office of Education and 
60 percent will be allotted to 
the States and bona fide re- 
search agencies, 

TITLE V. Education of chil- 
dren of Federal wards, em- 
ployees residing on Federal 
reservations and at foreign sta- 
tions. The funds for this pur- 
pose are for purely Federal 
responsibilities and definite 
amounts are not fixed. The 
best estimations available indi- 
cate $3,000,000 annually, 

4. Federal control of public 
education prohibited (sec. 51, 
sec, 208, sec. 308 (b)). 

5. Standards to be met by 
States: 

(a) No reduction in State 
funds below amounts spent in 
year ending in 1938 (sec. 52). 


(b) Provide a plan of appor- 
tionment to local school juris- 
dictions that will most effec- 
tively lessen inequalities of 
educational opportunities with- 
in the State. 

(c) Just and equitable ap- 
portionment of funds among 
schools for separate races in 
States where separate schools 
are maintained. 

(d) Provision for adequate 
records and audits. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, also for the in- 
formation of the Senate I ask that a copy of the list of the 
personnel of the Advisory Committee on Education be in- 
serted in the Recor in connection with these remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was ordered to be printed 


in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


PERSONNEL OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
Educators: Chairman, Floyd W. Reeves, professor of education, 


University of Chicago; Edmund de S. 


Brunner, professor of rural 
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sociology, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; 
Frank P. Graham, president, University of North Carolina; Charles 
H. Judd, head, department of education, University of Chicago; 
Arthur B. Moehiman, editor, the Nation's Schools, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; and George F. Zook, president, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington. 

Government officials: Oscar L. Chapman, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior; Gordon R. Clapp, director of personnel, Tennessee 
ay Authority, Knoxville; Ernest G. , Assistant Secretary 

Commerce; Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser to the Secre- 
— —5 Department of Agriculture; and Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief, Children’s Bureau. 

Labor: Miss Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer, National 
Women's Trade Union League, Washington; George L. Googe, 
chairman, Southern Organizing Committee, American Federation 
of Labor, Atlanta; and Thomas Kennedy, Lieutenant Governor, 
Pennsylvania, and secretary-treasurer, United Mine Workers. 

Business: William Rowland Allen, personnel director, L. S. Ayres 
& Co., Indianapolis; T. J. Thomas, president, Valier Coal Co., Chi- 
cago; and John H. Zink, president, Heat & Power Corporation, 
Baltimore. 

Other members; Miss Alice L. Edwards, home economist, New 
York City; Luther Gulick, director, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, New York City; Rev. George Johnson, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington; and Henry C. Taylor, director, 
Farm Foundation, Chicago. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I now ask that the 
amendment which we are to offer as a substitute at the 
proper time may be now presented and lie on the table, and 
that it may be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the proposed 
amendment will be received, printed, and lie on the table. 


TREATIES WITH DEBTOR NATIONS AND RIGHTS OF THE SENATE 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I submit a resolution and ask 
that it be read, and then that it may lie on the table for the 
purpose of affording the basis of my addressing the Senate 
at an appropriate time upon the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 267), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Department of State, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, transmit at the earliest convenience to the 
United States Senate the terms and form of any trade agreement 
or reciprocal treaty with either of the nations that are now in debt 
to the United States where the indebtedness is not in anywise being 
adjusted or the interest of same being paid or in anywise the 
basis of present financial settlement. That such proposed trade 
treaty be transmitted to the Senate in detail as offered by the 
United States or as tendered by the debtor nations; that the United 
States may in the fulfillment of its authority review the treaty 
and submit to the State Department or the President of the United 
States such suggestions of revision, amendment, ratification, or 

rejection as the Senate would feel necessary to the welfare of the 
United States of America. It is herein expressed that the United 
States assumes that it is not within the power of the State Depart- 
ment of the United States Government to make any treaty or trade 
agreement that involves a sovereignty of any foreign nation with 
the sovereignty of the United States of America without the United 
States Senate having the privilege to treat the same treaty as a 
compact wherein the United States Senate must ratify or take ac- 
tion on the same within the privilege of its duty under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


Mr. LEWIS. I now ask that the resolution lie on the table, 
subject to á further motion, when I shall ask the privilege of 
addressing the Senate upon it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Illinois 
will not call up the resolution during the absence of some of 
us, for it is of such great importance that we may desire to 
submit some observations in opposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Illinois, which he suggests he hopes to discuss 
later, will be printed and lie on the table. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE 

On motion by Mr. McNary, it was 

Ordered, That the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AUSTIN] be dis- 
charged from further service on the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds and that the Senator from New Hampshire 
[ Mr. Bums] be appointed to fill the vacancy. 

TRIBUTE TO SENATOR NORRIS BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 

(Mr. Bone asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp a tribute to Senator Norris, delivered over the radio 
on April 1, 1938, by Dorothy Thompson, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
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FOUNDING OF THE STATE OF DELAWARE 
[Mr. LunpEen asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp addresses made at the University of Delaware on 
March 29 on the subject of the founding of the State of 
Delaware.] 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate consider at this time House Joint Resolution 627, 
which provides for an additional appropriation of $50,000,000 
for the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolu- 
tion by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (H. J. Res. 627) providing 
an additional appropriation for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That for an additional amount for all authorized 
and necessary expenses of the Civilian Conservation Corps in carry- 
ing into effect the provisions of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Civilian Conservation Corps, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 28, 1937, there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, the sum of $22,000,000, and in addition 
thereto there is hereby reappropriated and made available for 
such purpose the unobligated balance on June 30, 1938, of the ap- 
propriation “Civilian Conservation Corps, 1938,” and of the total 
amount made available hereby not less than $30 ,000,000 shall be 
available only for pay, subsistence, clothing (and repair thereof), 
transportation, and hospitalization of enrollees. The foregoing 
appropriation and reappropriation shall be added to, and be avail- 
able for the same objects of expenditure and within the limitations 
specified in, the appropriation for the Civilian Conservation Corps 
in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1939, and no part of 
the amounts made available hereby shall be used for the construc- 
tion of any new camps. 

Mr. OVERTON. I offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 12, it is proposed, after 
the word “camps”, to insert “The same percentage of drain- 
age camps shall be continued during the fiscal year 1939 as 
were in operation during the first half of the fiscal year 
1938.” 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment is to assure the continuance during the next 
fiscal year of the drainage camps. There are two such drain- 
age camps in Delaware, five in Illinois, six in Indiana, five in 
Iowa, two in Kentucky, five in Louisiana, three in Maryland, 
four in Missouri, and seven in Ohio. These drainage camps 
are doing valuable work, particularly in the State of Louisi- 
ana, where I am more familiar with their operations than I 
am in the other States. 

According to official reports I have received, the number of 
people benefited by the 5 drainage camps in the State of 
Louisiana was 175,775; the number of landowners benefited 
was 12,128; the number of acres benefited was 557,822; the 
miles of ditches cleared numbered 535; the miles of ditches 
excavated aggregated 495; the number of spoil banks leveled, 
67, and the number of drainage boards cooperating, 72. 

Permit me to say to the Senator from Utah that, as I under- 
stand the situation, there is no intention on the part of the 
administration to decrease the number of camps other than 
drainage camps and Army camps. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, OVERTON. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the amendment which the Senator has 
offered undertake to freeze the number of drainage camps, or 
to prevent the establishment of other drainage camps in lieu 
of camps that may be discontinued? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; the amendment merely provides that 
the same percentage of drainage camps as are now provided 
shall be continued during the next fiscal year. 

I understand that there is a possibility that the drainage 
camps will be entirely discontinued. The purpose of the 
amendment I have offered is to authorize the continuance of 
the same percentage of drainage camps that has existed dur- 
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ing the present fiscal year, and to continue that program 
during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Under the terms of the amendment, as I 
understand, there is not anything to prevent the creation of 
additional drainage camps. The amendment merely prevents 
a reduction of the number below the present number. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam in sympathy with what the Senator 
has in mind, because I am interested in the drainage camps, 
and they are performing an excellent service in reclaiming 
for cultivation a great deal of very fertile land. Some of this 
work is being done under the malarial-protection. activities of 
the Bureau of the Public Health Service, but I am wondering 
whether it is really wise to earmark any of this fund for a 
particular type of camp. 

Mr. OVERTON. I will say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that my purpose in doing so is to save the drainage camps. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The object of the joint resolution is to 
preserve the number of camps that are now in existence. 
The $50,000,000 fund does not permit the creation of any 
additional camps of any sort. It simply obviates the neces- 
sity of abandoning about 300 camps which are already sched- 
uled for closing on the 1st day of July. I think not only the 
Civilian Conservation Corps but the Bureau of the Public 
Health Service are interested in preserving the drainage 
camps, and I certainly desire to see them preserved. I should 
like to see them increased. 

Mr. OVERTON. I am advised that unless some provision 
of this kind is inserted in the joint resolution the drainage 
camps will disappear from the picture. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not conferred with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering or with the C. C. C., but I under- 
stood that they had contemplated a reduction of the drain- 
age camps because they had to reduce the total number of 
camps by 300, and the drainage camps were among those 
that were to be reduced; but, now that we are preserving the 
status quo as to number, I am wondering whether there is 
really any danger of losing the drainage camps. 

Mr. OVERTON. I will state to the Senator from Kentucky 
that I think there is. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, that is a matter which the 
Senate will have to decide. The committee has not consid- 
ered it at all; and until today I had no notice of any purpose 
to offer an amendment to the joint resolution, or I would not 
have brought it up under a promise that it would not lead to 
any discussion. 

Mr. OVERTON. The situation in that connection is that 
when the Senate Appropriations Committee met for the 
purpose of considering this joint resolution I was present, 
and stated to the chairman of the committee that I wished 
to offer this amendment to the joint resolution and desired 
to offer evidence in support of it. He advised me that the 
joint resolution would not be taken up on that day, and that 
it would await a report from the Bureau of the Budget. 
Subsequently the Appropriations Committee convened under 
a notice that it would take up the legislative appropriation 
bill. I was unable to be present at the time the committee 
met. I did not know they were going to take up the C. C. C. 
joint resolution. It was taken up during my absence. For 
that reason I did not have an opportunity to offer the amend- 
ment, but I had advised the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee that I desired to offer it. 

The amendment will not interfere with the program that 
is contemplated by the joint resolution. I assume that the 
joint resolution contemplates that an appropriation will be 
made to continue these camps. 

Mr. GLASS. All existing camps. 

Mr, OVERTON. All existing camps; and all I wish to be 
assured of is that they will be continued. It is my infor- 


mation that it is upon the program, in all probability, to 
discontinue all of the drainage camps. 

In certain States the drainage camps are of more value 
than any other C. C. C. camps. I think I can say that for 
the State of Louisiana, and I think possibly I can also say 
that for the State of Ohio. They are used in the States I 
mentioned a while ago—Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, and Ohio—and in 
those States they do very essential work, and they work in 
cooperation with the drainage districts which are public 
agencies of the Government. We in Louisiana consider 
them as essential as any other camps. The sole purpose of 
the amendment is to continue the program in reference to 
the drainage camps for the next fiscal year, and I hope the 
Senator from Virginia will accept the amendment, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I cannot accept the amend- 
ment, because I do not know what the purpose of the C. C. C. 
authorities is beyond their statement that this appropriation 
is to avoid abolition of 300 existing C. C. C. camps. The 
question very naturally arises, if a part of this fund, amount- 
ing to over $7,000,000, should be earmarked for some par- 
ticular purpose, would it not involve the abolition of some of 
the camps in other States? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Lou- 
isiana will yield to me, an appeal was made to me by certain 
persons interested in a type of grazing camp that is used on 
the public domain. They heard a rumor that that type of 
camp was to be discontinued. 

Mr. OVERTON. The reclamation camps are not to be 
discontinued. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; but these camps were established 
under the Taylor Grazing Act. I was asked to do just what 
the Senator has in mind, to earmark the appropriation. It 
seemed to me that if we started in to do that, we should 
label every kind of C. C. C. camp there is in the United 
States, and say that it should not be changed. I do not see 
how the committee could consistently do that. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not authorized by the committee to do 
that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There are certain C. C. C. camps in the 
Western States which have been performing work on what 
we call private irrigation districts. That is, a district was 
formed under the law of the State. It sold its bonds. It 
built its dams and its reservoirs. The district is connected 
with the State. Some of the camps have been established in 
those districts to aid with regard to flood control where there 
are washouts or cloudbursts, and to remove obstructions, and 
they have even been established to a certain extent in con- 
nection with Indian reservations. All of those districts want 
to retain their C. C. C. camps, and we have been petitioned 
to request the Government to retain them. The answer we 
have received from the Interior Department is that the order 
now is that the money shall be used only for C. C. C. camps 
on Government land or Government projects, and that these 
districts being private districts, the C. C. C. camps cannot 
be continued there. 

Mr. OVERTON. I may say to the Senator from Nevada 
that the drainage camps do not work on private land. They 
work on ditches and drains that are owned and controlled 
by drainage districts. 

Mr. PITTMAN. State drainage districts, or national 
districts? 

Mr. OVERTON. They are recognized political subdivisions 
organized under State law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are on private land, though. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; and the situation in Nevada is 
exactly the same. The land in the district is owned by the 
district, which is a subdivision of the State; but it is not a 
Federal reservation or reclamation project. ‘These camps 
in the past have been doing valuable work in private rec- 
lamation districts; but I am informed by the Secretary of 
the Interior that the proclamation of the President limits 
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the activities of C. C. C. camps exclusively to work on Gov- 
ernment land, or other Government property, or in Govern- 
ment reclamation districts. If the act is to be changed, it 
will be absolutely essential for us to state that in all camps 
where work has been going on and where the work is not 
completed, it shall be completed. If that is to be the rule, 
we might as well go through with it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
Senator from Virginia one or two questions about the joint 
resolution itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana has 
the floor. Does the Senator from Louisiana yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I notice that the joint resolution, 
in addition to a direct appropriation of $22,000,000, reappro- 
priates the unobligated balance on June 30 of the 1938 
appropriation. How much is that unobligated balance? 

Mr. GLASS. It brings the total up to $50,000,000. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. I ask the Senator whether the 
$50,000,000 would permit the operation of all camps which 
have heretofore been operated, or, if not, what proportion 
of them? 

Mr. GLASS. It would merely prevent the discontinuance 
of 300 camps now existing. They would have to be abolished 
on the ist of July unless the appropriation were made. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Are there any others which will be 
abolished in spite of this appropriation? 

Mr. GLASS. That I do not know. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana 
has the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The information given the committee 
was that this appropriation would keep the camps going 
substantially as at present, in substantially the same num- 
bers. There would be no increase and no diminution. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. With the consent of the Senator 
from Louisiana, I should like to ask how much was appro- 
priated for the C. C. C. in the regular appropriation bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would have to get the bill in order to 
answer the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, how much are we 
to spend this year, as a total, on the C. C. C. camps? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will get the bill and see what the ap- 
propriation is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The $50,000,000 is supposed to make it 

possible to preserve 300 camps. There are altogether 1,250 

camps in existence, I understand, so that if $50,000,000 repre- 
‘sents 300, it is easy to calculate how much 1,250 camps cost. 
I have not the figures here at the moment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It might be pertinent to know 
| whether it is $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 or $400,000,000. 
However, I do not want to raise any inconsequential question. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask either the Senator from 
Louisiana or the Senator from Virginia whether or not, if 
the joint resolution shall be enacted, all the camps which it 
is contemplated abandoning if we do not make the appropria- 
tion are to be continued in operation, whether the number is 
to be “frozen” during the next year, or whether there is to be 
authority in the organization to abandon some which are not 
needed, and to place the camps at places where they are 
needed? 

Mr. OVERTON. According to my understanding the pro- 
gram is a continuous one. Some camps are abandoned, new 
camps are established, and the work goes on. 
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Mr. KING. If the intention is to close camps whose effec- 
tive and valuable work has been completed and to transfer 
their activities to other places, that is one thing. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think that is the intention. 

Mr. KING. If the joint resolution contemplates the con- 
tinuation of camps which should be closed, it seems to me 
there ought to be an amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the joint resolution as it 
is brought before us merely adds $50,000,000 for the Civilian 
Conservation Service to continue the policies they have here- 
tofore adopted. Wherever a camp is located, when it finished 
its work, of course, it would be moved somewhere else. So 
far as I know, none of the camps have ever been located in 
any community that was willing to give them up, even when 
the work was finished. They would always find something 
else they would like to have the camps do. But the addi- 
tional appropriation leaves the matter in statu quo, so that 
if any camp has finished its work, it may be moved to some 
other point. Whether they are drainage camps, soil-conser- 
vation camps, or forestry camps, whatever their nature, the 
community which has them wants to keep them, and the 
question which confronts me, as a Member of the Senate, is 
whether we ought to say that this appropriation shall be 
earmarked so as to keep a certain type of camp in existence, 
without doing the same as to all the others, because in the 
communities where the camps exist the people are proud of 
them and are anxious to keep them. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Louisiana 
will yield, the simple purpose of the joint resolution is to avoid 
the discontinuance of 300 C. C. C. camps. The national pre- 
sumption is that if any were discontinued, the least desirable 
of them would be discontinued. But the committee felt that 
the authorities having jurisdiction of the C. C. C. camps 
ought to be permitted to exercise their own judgment about 
it. The committee did not know how to exercise any judg- 
ment about matters of that sort, indeed, had no judgment 
about it. 

I will now answer, if I may, the inquiry of the Senator from 
Michigan. The total appropriation for C. C. C. camps in the 
general appropriation bill is $226,331,000, and the appropria- 
tion in the joint resolution is in addition to that amount. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. So, if the Senator will permit, that 
makes a total of $276,000,000. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Can the Senator tell me how many 
young men this $276,000,000 cares for in these camps? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I cannot. My sole interest in the mat- 
ter was to prevent the discontinuance of 300 C. C. C. camps. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator from Tennessee is 
correct in this statement to me that this would permit the 
continuance of practically all existing camps, why is there 
any necessity for protecting drainage camps, or any other 
kind of camp? 

Mr. OVERTON. If I had the assurance that the drainage 
camps would not be done away with, I would be perfectly 
willing to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is the Senator from Tennessee justi- 
fied in his statement that the appropriation will permit the 
continuation of all existing C. C: C. camps? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That it will permit it? 

Mr. OVERTON. That there will be sufficient funds, but 
that it is proposed to do away with the drainage camps, 
which are so essentially a part of this program in a certain 
number of States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator has said it is 
contemplated. Has the Senator that information from the 
authorities, the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, and the 
Civilian Conservation Service? 

Mr. OVERTON. The Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 
I understand, is very anxious to continue these drainage 
camps. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I so understand. 

Mr. OVERTON. But it is my understanding that in all 
probability Mr. Fechner contemplates abolishing the drain- 
age camps. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Did the Senator get that information 
from Mr. Fechner? 

Mr. OVERTON. I talked with Mr. Fechner, and he would 
give me no assurance at all that they were going to continue 
the drainage camps. On the contrary, as I understand the 
statement he made to me, it is contemplated that the drain- 
age camps will cease to exist; that is, within a very limited 
time. There is certain work it is desired to finish in certain 
of the drainage camps, and it will be completed, probably, 
at the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will ask the Senator from Louisiana 
whether it is not pretty generally understood, and has been 
for several months, that all drainage camps are going to be 
abandoned, and that his amendment is to prevent the au- 
thorities abandoning drainage camps and using the camps 
for some other purpose. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is the very purpose of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senate should be assured by 
evidence, if the amendment of the Senator is to prevail, 
that these drainage camps or at least some of them, have 
not completed the work. It would not be wise for us by 
statute to require the retention of men in a drainage camp 
after the drainage work had been completed. There would 
then be no further use for a drainage camp at that place. 

Mr. OVERTON. My amendment does not contemplate 
such a program. 

Mr. NORRIS. It does not? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; it does not. It merely provides that 
the same percentage of drainage camps shall be continued. 
Of course, we authorize them to abolish one drainage camp 
when it has completed its work, and establish another drain- 
age camp at some other place where the work is necessary. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Who owns the land in these drainage 
districts in Louisiana? 

Mr. OVERTON. Some of them are private lands and some 
of them are public lands. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What character of public lands? 

Mr. OVERTON. Some of the lands which are in the 
streams belong to the State, and some that are in the levee 
districts belong to the State. Some are public and some are 
private. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As I understand, most of this land is pri- 
vate land, included in a State irrigation district for the 
purpose of having the land drained and placed in cultivation. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If it is the policy of the Government now 
not to expend C. C. C. money on privately owned land, or.on 
State land, as seems to be the case, the Senator is simply 
making an exception for the benefit of privately owned land 
in the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. But it is the policy today to establish 
these drainage camps, and it has been the policy heretofore. 
These drainage camps are being maintained today. 

Mr. PITTMAN. So the policy has been in the State of 
Nevada, but it is now desired to change it. If the Senator 
from Louisiana wishes to include in the joint resolution a 
provision with respect to Louisiana, I shall ask to have 
included a provision with respect to Nevada. 

Mr. OVERTON. Very well; I shall agree to that. 

Mr. GLASS rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 


Mr. OVERTON. I shall yield to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia in a moment, 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Nevada will propose an 
amendment such as he just suggested, I shall be very glad, 
indeed, to support the amendment. However, I am looking 
after the drainage camps. The Senator from Nevada may 
offer such amendment as he may think necessary in order to 
preserve the reclamation camps. 

I now yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr, President, in fairness to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], unless this matter is speedily 
closed, I shall have to withdraw my motion to proceed with 
the consideration of the joint resolution. I told the Senator 
from Massachusetts that I did not think it would take more 
than 2 minutes to dispose of the joint resolution, inasmuch 
as the only proposition involved, so far as I could see, was the 
avoidance of abandoning 300 camps. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. WALSH rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield; and if so to whom? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. WALSH. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the Senator from Virginia withdrawn 
the pending measure? 

Mr. GLASS. No, Mr. President. I said that unless the 
matter should be closed in the next 5 minutes I felt that in 
fairness to the Senator from Massachusetts the joint reso- 
lution should be withdrawn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, Mr. Fechner, in testify- 
ing in the hearings before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House on the supplemental 
appropriation for the Civilian Conservation Corps, 1939, 
said: 

If this additional money is allowed— 


That is, the $22,000,000 provided in the pending measure, 
and the reappropriation of the unexpended balance— 

If this additional money is allowed, we will not close any C. C. C. 
camp with an unfinished project on May 31 except on the War 
and Navy reservations, and 1,500 camps, with a peak strength of 
approximately 300,000 enrollees, will be maintained during the 
fiscal year 1939. 

Mr, SMATHERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wish to say to the Senator from 
Louisiana that I do not see the necessity of his amendment, 
because in my State of New Jersey the finest work done by 
the C. C. C. camps has been the draining of the meadows in 
south Jersey to eradicate the mosquito, and in the list of 
States that the Senator gives as having drainage camps he 
does not include New Jersey. Therefore, I do not under- 
stand the necessity of undertaking to earmark some of these 
funds for drainage camps. I should like to have him ex- 
plain why he thinks it is necessary by his amendment to ear- 
mark funds for these drainage camps. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the Senator from New Jersey had 
been listening to me he would have heard me undertake to 
present that amendment and give the reasons for it. The 
men in the C. C. C. drainage camps are doing valuable work. 
It has been the policy of the Government to establish and 
operate these drainage camps, and there is no reason pre- 
sented why they should be discontinued. All Senators who 
are interested in drainage camps have been informed, as I 
understand, that the probability is that, notwithstanding 
the passage of this joint resolution providing an additional 
appropriation, the drainage camps are going to disappear 
from the picture. 

I ask the Senator from Virginia if he would have any ob- 
jection to withdrawing his motion until we can have some 
statement that is official, one way or the other, from Mr. 
Fechner, as to whether or not the drainage camps are to 
be continued or whether the drainage camps are to be 
abolished. 
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Mr. GLASS. I would not withdraw the motion on that 
account. I would withdraw it because I promised the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts to let him proceed with the bill in 
which he is interested. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I will say that if I had 
had the opportunity to present testimony before the com- 
mittee, I think I could have presented testimony from the 
Department of Agriculture as to the great advantage in hav- 
ing drainage camps, and the valuable work these drainage 
camps are doing. Unfortunately I did not have that oppor- 
tunity, and the matter was taken up hurriedly and without 
any notice by the Senate Appropriations Committee. I did 
not have the opportunity to present certain witnesses from 
the different Departments of the Government whom I would 
have liked to present to the committee. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, let us vote on the proposition 
now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, may we have the amend- 
ment stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 12, it is proposed, 
after the word “camps”, to insert: 

The same percentage of drainage camps shall be continued dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1939 as were in operation during the first half 
of the fiscal year 1938. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana a question. 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Will the Senator tell us what effect, if 
any, his amendment will have on other C. C. C. camps 
throughout the country? In order to maintain the number 
of drainage camps at the number we have had heretofore, 
as provided by the Senator’s amendment, will it not be 
necessary to reduce the number of C. C. C. camps elsewhere? 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not understand that any other 
C. C. C. camps will be lost by reason of the amendment. The 
purpose of the amendment is simply to continue the drain- 
age camps along with the other camps, and I do not under- 
stand there will be any reduction in the number of camps 
as the result of this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
TON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the third 
reading and passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
which I should like to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the appropriate place in the 
joint resolution it is proposed to insert the following: 

. That the salary of the Director of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps be restored to the sum of $12,000 per annum, 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is simply to correct a grave injustice which I think 
was done by the Congress a short time ago in reducing the 
salary of Colonel Fechner from $12,000 to $10,000 per an- 
num. Colonel Fechner has proved himself to be one of the 
most efficient officers of the Government. I know of no man 
in charge of such important work as that of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, who has performed a finer service than 
Colonel Fechner has performed. 

At the same time that his salary was being reduced from 
$12,000 to $10,000 a year the salary of Mr. Hopkins, the 
Director of the W. P. A., was reduced a similar amount. 
Subsequently the Congress restored Mr. Hopkins’ salary to 
$12,000 a year, as I recall, and I simply ask that this act of 
simple justice be done to an excellent public official by cor- 
recting the previous injustice and restoring his salary to 
$12,000 per annum. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 
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Mr. GLASS. Is not that amendment subject to a point 
of order on the score that it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion measure? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution under con- 
sideration is not a general appropriation measure. 

Mr. GLASS. Very well. Let us have a vote on the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from California [Mr. Mc- 
Apoo]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

NAVAL-EXPANSION PROGRAM 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider House bill 9218, being Calendar No. 1681. 

ne VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the bill by 
title. 
` The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 9218) to establish the 
composition of the United States Navy, to authorize the 
construction of certain naval vessels, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 9218) to establish the composition 
of the United States Navy, to authorize the construction of 
certain naval vessels, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with 
amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts desire that the committee amendments be first 
considered? 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent that the commit- 
tee amendments be considered first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The clerk will state the first amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Dieterich Lee Radcliffe 
Andrews Donahey Lewis Reames 
Ashurst Duffy Lodge Reynolds 
Austin Ellender Logan Russell 
Bailey Frazier Lonergan Schwartz 
Bankhead George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Barkley Gerry McAdoo Sheppard 
Berry Gillette McCarran Shipstead 
Bilbo Glass McGill Smathers 
Bone Green McKellar Smith 
Borah Hale McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Harrison Maloney Townsend 
Brown, Mich Hatch Miller Truman 
Brown, N. H Hayden Milton Tydings 
Bulkley H Minton Vandenberg 
Bulow Hill Murray Van Nuys 
Byrd Hitchcock Neely agner 
Byrnes Holt Norris Walsh 
Capper Hughes Nye Wheeler 
Caraway Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney te 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Overton 

Connally King Pittman 

Copeland La Follette Pope 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think this is the appro- 
priate time to make an explanation of the bill. 

At the close of the World War we had the largest Navy 
in the world, a Navy unsurpassed by any other navy. In 
1922 we joined with other nations in holding a conference 
for the limitation of naval armaments. As the result of 
that conference a limit was placed, by our own choosing, 
and in agreement with other nations, upon the size of our 
Navy in certain categories of naval vessels, principally capi- 
tal ships, known as battleships and also aircraft carriers. As 
a result of the agreements entered into among the five great 
powers at that time—Great Britain, Japan, France, Italy, and 
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ourselyes—we surrendered the position which we had there- 
tofore held as the leading naval power of the world. From 
that day to this we have never been, and are not today, the 
leading naval power. 

At the conference of 1922 the famous 5-5-3 ratio was ac- 
cepted as a naval-limitation principle among the three prin- 
cipal powers—Great Britain, Japan, and our country. We 
scrapped several capital ships in process of construction and 
suffered a loss of $180,000,000 as a result of that agreement. 

From that day to this we have honestly and scrupulously 
sought to live up to the terms of that agreement. The 5-5-3 
ratio was reached and agreed upon by the various nations 
after long study and consideration of what were the naval 
needs of Great Britain, Japan, and our own country. Con- 
sideration was given to such factors as island possessions 
beyond the mainland of each country, trade routes which 
ought to be protected and maintained in order that the 
people might sustain themselves—that being particularly 
true of Great Britain—location of naval bases, and the pro- 
tection needs of each country against the naval bases of 
a possible enemy country being in too close proximity. All 
the parties solemnly agreed and signed the agreement for 
a ratio of 5-5-3, which was considered sufficient for each 
of the countries, and was expected to tend to promote and 
maintain peace among them, and, in the event of war, to 
give no country an undue advantage over the others. 

The conference of 1922 was only the beginning, the first 
step toward limitation of naval armaments. It dealt with 
only two categories of naval vessels, battleships and air- 
craft carriers. There was no limitation upon such effective 
naval craft as cruisers and destroyers, there was no limita- 
tion upon submarines, and there was no limitation upon 
airplanes. 

After 1922 we continued to live up to the terms of the 
agreement of 1922, which was known as the Washington 
Treaty. In 1930 another conference of the great nations 
was held for the purpose of attempting additional limita- 
tions in naval armaments, particularly in the categories 
which were not included in the Washington Treaty. 

The conference in London in 1930 reiterated and again 
sanctioned the 5-5-3 ratio. It expanded somewhat the 
categories of naval craft which were to be limited, and 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines were included. . But at 
no time had there been any agreement limiting or restrict- 
ing airplanes or airships to be used by the navies of these 
countries. 

The London Treaty remained in operation from 1930 to 
December 31, 1936, when it appeared because of limitation 
and failure it was discontinued. 

After the conference of 1930 we were made to realize that 
we were much below the 5-5-3 ratio in the extent and scope 
of our Navy. Let me add that we have never maintained 
and are not at this hour maintaining the 5-5-3 ratio. 

In 1934, upon the recommendation of the President, the 
Congress passed the so-called Vinson-Trammell Act, which 
was somewhat like the bill now before the Senate for con- 
sideration, in that it merely provided an authorization of 
law. It was an attempt, through authorization on the part 
of Congress, to indicate to the world that we intended to 
build up to the 5-5-3 ratio. Briefly stated, the Vinson- 
Trammell Act authorized the President to proceed to build 
up to the ratio of 5-5-3 at such times as he chose and under 
such circumstances as he chose. As a result, we have been 
building new naval vessels since the passage of that act and 
have made some progress toward reaching the 5-5-3 ratio. 

As I understand the situation, at all the naval armament 
conferences we have been at a disadvantage in bringing about 
a real limitation of naval armament, because, aside from 
the Washington agreement, we were never in the position 
to make sacrifices of naval vessels. We were always inferior 
and below the ratio of 5-5-3. When we pleaded for lower- 
ing the number and tonnage of naval craft, we were con- 
fronted with the argument, by both Great Britain and 
Japan, that we were asking those countries to scrap and not 
doing any scrapping ourselves. 

We could not scrap, because we were below the 5-5-3 ratio. 
It is reported by those who represented us at the confer- 


ences that the fact which I have stated was a decided dis- 
advantage. The statesmen of the other countries were em- 
barrassed at the prospect of returning to their people and 
stating that they had sunk millions of dollars worth of naval 
craft, and that the United States, the richest country of all, 
had made no sacrifices. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me that argument might have 
been met by the fact that in the 1922 naval conference we 
scrapped far in excess of what any other nation did. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is absolutely correct. We 
scrapped far in excess of any other nation. In fact, we were 
practically the only country which did scrap on a large scale 
after 1922, although Great Britain did some scrapping and 
Japan a little. 

When the time for the expiration of the 1930 treaty ar- 
rived, in 1936, an impasse followed. The other countries 
were unwilling to proceed further with the treaties. On 
December 31, 1936, all limitation by agreement between these 
nations in regard to naval craft ended, and today every 
nation in the world is as free as it chooses to build as many 
and as large and as expensive naval vessels as it may deter- 
mine, with the exception of some minor agreement between 
Great Britain and ourselves in reference to furnishing in- 
formation to each other with reference to the size of capital 
ships and the caliber of guns, and also in reference to size of 
cruisers. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Senator leaves the Vin- 
son-Trammell Act, may I ask him a question for informa- 
tion respecting it? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Am I correct in recollecting that 
the total authorizations under the Vinson-Trammell Act 
were in the neighborhood of $4,000,000,000? 

Mr. WALSH. I am pleased that the Senator has asked 
that question. I shall discuss it. I had intended to dis- 
cuss it later, but I will do so now. 

There has been wide circulation of the story that the 
Vinson-Trammell Act provided authorizations involving ex- 
penditures for our Navy in the amount of $4,000,000,000. 
That, however, is not true. The story with relation to the 
$4,000,000,000 authorizations originated from the fact—and 
I desire this to be made clear and definite—that the replace- 
ment value of our entire Navy today, if we had to replace 
it, would be $4,000,000,000. That is how the story in regard 
to the $4,000,000,000 arose. Of course, if that were so, when 
we add the $1,000,000,000 of which I will speak later under 
the pending bill, we will have a Navy the replacement value 
of which will be $5,000,000,000. But, as a matter of fact, the 
total amount of money we actually spent under the Vinson- 
Trammell Act was $247,000,000. In 20 years, however, 
because this act authorized replacement of all obsolete ves- 
sels the entire Navy would have to be reconstructed and 
cost the amount named; in 40 years it would be $8,000,000,000, 
and so forth. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Precisely. The Senator is coming 
to the information I want. We have spent in new construc- 
tion $247,000,000 under the Vinson-Trammell legislation, 
How much was authorized by the Vinson-Trammell Act? 

Mr. WALSH. There was authorized all of that and a suffi- 
cient amount to build new vessels to bring us up to treaty 
strength. There was also an authorization for replacements 
which extended it indefinitely. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How many battleships? 

Mr. WALSH. The Vinson-Trammell Act, like the pend- 
ing bill, was a continuing authorization. It authorized the 
building of our Navy with appropriations of the necessary 
money for the essential capital ships, cruisers, submarines, 
and destroyers to reach the 5-5-3 ratio. It authorized the 
replacement of obsolete craft. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; but were there no estimates in 
dollars and cents as to what the Vinson-Trammell Act con- 
templated? 
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Mr. WALSH. So far as I know, there were no such esti- 
mates made. I suppose there was an estimate of the cost 
of the new vessels authorized. This amount was $380,329,250. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Did it authorize any additional ‘cap- 
ital ships, battleships? 

Mr. WALSH. It did not, but it authorized the replace- 
ment of capital ships as they became obsolete. I may add 
that in the treaties to which I have referred there were em- 
bodied agreements as to what should be considered an obso- 
lete ship, and the limitations were phrased so that each 
country, when a battleship had been used for a given num- 
ber of years, could, without the permission of the other and 
without violation of the treaty, proceed to build a replace- 
ment ship for the obsolete ship. 

Let me add in that connection that, under the original 
treaty of 1930, the life of a capital ship, or the under-age 
period, which is the term now used, of a capital ship which 
was 20 years, of a cruiser 16 years, and of a submarine 13 
years. Now, under a later arrangement with Great Britain, 
which is incorporated in the pending bill, the under-age 
period of ships is increased so that 26 years is the under-age 
period for capital ships. The agreed under-age is now as 
follows: 

Years 

APRA BIN eaaa a e a | me, 

% AA oc eee 20 
(c) Cruisers, subcategories (a, heavy; b, light): 

If laid down before Jan. 1, 1920 


If laid down after Dec. 31, 1919__._..--..--.---........ 20 
(d) Light surface vessels, subcategory AGP EENAA NNE eke ewan 16 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator bear with me 
further? 

Mr. WALSH. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. This is the information I am trying 
to obtain: There must be a vast reservoir of unused authori- 
zations upon which we have not as yet undertaken construc- 
tion. Is not that correct? 

Mr. WALSH. There is, for replacement of ships only. I 
will later refer to a table and give that information to the 
Senator in detail, if he will permit me. This bill promulgates 
the authorizations in the Vinson-Trammell Act and provides 
for a 23-percent increase in our Navy. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let us personify it in respect to bat- 
tleships. What would be the situation in respect to author- 
ized battleship construction without the pending bill which 
the Senator is now presenting? In other words, how many 
authorized battleships have we not as yet undertaken to 
construct? 

Mr. WALSH. The number is seven. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, we could build seven 
additional battleships for which we have not as yet made 
any appropriation? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; to take the place of old ships. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. All of them to take the place of old 
ships? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; of obsolete ships. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The obsolete ships are not decom- 
missioned, however, as I understand? 

Mr. WALSH. That is true. They need not be destroyed, 
but will probably not be kept on actual duty with the fleet. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. But in terms of dollars and cents 
the Senator can give me no information as to either the 
prospectus of the Vinson-Trammell Act or the amount of 
authorized construction under it with respect to which no 
effort has been made to proceed? 

Mr. WALSH. I can tell the Senator the amount of money 
that has actually been expended under the Vinson-Trammell 
Act, part of it being for replacements and part of it for new 
ships. I can inform the Senator as to the number of de- 
stroyers and the number of submarines that should be 
replaced and fer which we have never appropriated money 
for under the Vinson-Trammell Act. I repeat, during the 
next 20 years we can replace all obsolete naval vessels under 
the Vinson-Trammell law. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me ask the Senator if this 
figure would seem to be correct, that the total cost of the 
ships now authorized but not yet begun exceeds $650,000,000? 
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Mr. WALSH. That may be correct, if we replaced all 
our obsolete ships. In dealing with this question we should 
keep in mind that authorizations and appropriations are 
for two purposes, namely, replacement of old ships and the 
building of new ships. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask a question. How many battle- 
ships would we have if we should complete the program with- 
out the aid of the provisions of the pending bill? 

Mr. WALSH. We would have 15 under-age battleships and 
we might have a few that were over-age. 

Mr. BORAH. We are building two battleships at the 
present time and two more are authorized. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WALSH. They are to replace two ships which will soon 
become over-age. 

Mr. BORAH. The replaced ships, however, are not decom- 
missioned? 

Mr. WALSH. No, sir; that is true, but the others are not as 
yet commissioned. It takes 3 or 4 years to build them. 

Mr. BORAH. Can the Senator advise me, leaving out now 
the provisions of the pending bill, what would be the strength 
of our Navy in battleships without the enactment of the 
pending bill should we complete the present authorized 
program? 

Mr. WALSH. We would have 15 under-age vessels and 
a considerable number of over-age vessels. 

Mr. BORAH. Can the Senator advise me as to the num- 
ber of over-age ships? 

Mr. WALSH. There will be six or seven in the course of 
the next 4 years. 

Mr. BORAH. So we would have more than 19 battleships? 

Mr. WALSH. That is correct, but only 15 would be under- 
age. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor a further question? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Inasmuch as our construction facil- 
ities are necessarily limited, would it be possible to complete 
construction under the existing authorizations and still 
proceed with the new construction contemplated by the 
pending authorization short of 5 or 6 years to come? 

Mr. WALSH. We will not have completed all the naval 
vessels for which we have appropriated money and which 
are now being constructed until 1942. 

3 VANDENBERG. Without reference to the pending 
? 

Mr. WALSH. Without reference to any more building. 
If we stopped right now, and did not spend another dollar, 
it would take that period of time in order to complete such 
naval craft as are now being constructed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator mean that under 
the authorization which we are now proposing to make, con- 
struction is not to begin until 1942? 

Mr. WALSH. The authorization bill we now have before 
us contemplates a 10-year program of building. If this bill 
is enacted, it is expected that only about $22,000,000 will be 
expended during the next fiscal year. Thereafter the amount 
of money which we shall probably be asked for each year 
for new construction, unless some unforeseen emergency 
arises, is $110,000,000. It contemplates that the construc- 
tion will spread over a period of 10 years. However, if the 
President and the Budget Bureau and the Congress agree 
to appropriate, for a given year, more money than is con- 
templated by the present program, they are at liberty to 
do so. 

In my opinion, the net appropriation each year for re- 
placements and for new vessels will not be greatly in excess 
of what we have been appropriating under the Vinson- 
Trammell law, which is in the neighborhood of $150,000,000, 
for replacements and for new vessels. In my opinion this 
10-year program, if put in operation, will require a yearly ap- 
propriation of $110,000,000 for new construction, and I should 
say from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 for replacements, be- 
cause, of course, there will have to be more replacements as 
the number of our versels increases, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator, in his good nature, 
will let me submit just one more question to him, I desire 
to tell him very frankly one of the fundamental things that 
bothers me, and I should like to have his comment on it. 
I have the deepest respect for the Senator’s candor. 

On January 21, 1938, the House of Representatives passed 
this year’s naval appropriation bill, carrying nearly $550,- 
000,000, probably the largest peacetime bill that Congress 
ever passed; and the Senate has accepted it to all net effect. 
When Congress was asked on January 21 to put $550,000,000 
into the Navy this year, there was no suggestion that it was 
necessary even to use up the unconstructed existing authori- 
zations under the Vinson-Trammell Act. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On January 21 the President and 
the Navy Department, assessing the national defense and 
our naval needs, recommended the enactment of a bill carry- 
ing $550,000,000, and did not find on January 21 that it was 
necessary even to exhaust the existing appropriations in order 
to provide for the national security. Yet on January 28, 
7 days later, the President’s message indicated that it was not 
only necessary in the name of national security to complete 
the construction of all the unconstructed authorizations 
theretofore existing, but that it was also necessary to add 
another billion dollars of authorization. 

Will the Senator tell me what happened between January 
21 and January 28 to make that enormous difference in thé 
picture of the national security? 

Mr. WALSH. I cannot tell the Senator what happened 
during those 7 days, but I can tell the Senator what has been 
happening since December 31, 1936. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, yes; and the President’s Chicago 
speech acknowledged the existence of all the difficult situa- 
tions in the name of which we are now asked to create this 
additional national defense. That was in October 1937. All 
of this mad armament race was under way last year, all of 
these terrifying developments were well understood, and the 
President identified them specifically in October 1937. But 
on January 21, 1938, it still was not necessary to build up the 
existing authorizations; yet 7 days later it was necessary to 
do that, and to add a billion dollars. I confess to the Senator 
that I cannot see the answer. 

Mr. WALSH. I think I can give the Senator an answer 
as I understand the situation. Of course, I cannot presume 
to explain the Chicago speech, or what was in the President’s 
mind. I was going to develop this matter without these ques- 
tions if I had gone along chronologically in developing my re- 
marks, although I think the questions are apropos. One thing 
happened on December 31, 1936. A momentous question 
presented itself to us as a Nation, and that question has been 
with us and with the President from that day to this hour 
and to this bill: “What kind of a naval program are we 
going to have—the United States of America? What are 
now our naval needs to protect our people? 

Now, there is no limitation on navies; and immediately 
upon the ending of limitations—we have the figures here— 
Great Britain began to expand tremendously her Navy. 
Japan began to expand her Navy. These things have been 
occurring since December 31, 1936. It was the duty of some 
Official of the Government—the President or the head of 
the Navy Department—to tell us what we ought to do, or at 
least what the facts were, and to make recommendations to 
us. Can Senators conceive of anything worse happening in 
the line of bringing into disrepute our Navy or the present 
President if he had remained silent, and had not asked for 
this authorization, and 5 years from now an enemy should 
meet us at sea, and we should have to confess that we had 
failed in our responsibility and obligation of knowing what 
was going on in the world in neglecting naval preparedness? 
It was the duty of someone, somewhere, to call our attention 
te what happened on December 31, 1936, and what has been 
happening since that time, and the diminishing relative 
strength of our Navy as in comparison with other navies. 

Let me say now that even after all these ships are author- 
ized, from this day to the day the last ship is built we shall 
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only way in which we could possibly reach the 5-5-3 ratio 
would be through the immediate construction of practically 
all of these ships, which would be impossible. We have not 
the facilities to do it. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. The Senator speaks of sinking ships as the 
result of the Washington Conference. I believe $200,000,000 
worth of ships were sunk, or thereabouts. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I believe one of them, costing $40,000,000, 
and almost completed, the Washington, was taken out into 
the ocean and sunk. I wonder what kind of statesmanship 
that was. Iam sure the Senator’s committee would not O. K. 
that sort of thing. What kind of statesmanship was it when 
America, finding herself the leading power on the waters of 
the earth, listened to foreign diplomats and sank part of her 
fleet, and now we find ourselves discussing and debating 
about building a fleet, part of which is to replace vessels we 
sank because siren songs from across the waters were sung to 
our so-called statesmen here? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know what the motive was, but I 
know that I personally favor every effort that can be made by 
any official of any Government to bring about a limitation 
of naval armaments. I applaud every effort that is made 
anywhere at any time to bring that about, and in this bill 
there is still the hope that it may be done. There is an ex- 
pression in this bill requesting it or inviting it, if it can be 
done; and let me say here—after all, we are in the family, 
and thinking about our national defense or welfare—I have 
no authority for saying it, no one has mentioned it to me, but 
I have a feeling that the passage of this bill may promote 
some activities among the nations in the direction of bring- 
ing about a limitation of naval armaments, 

Mr. LUNDEEN. But the Senator would not approve of 
limitation by sinking our Navy? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Minnesota has called at- 
tention to an event which has been a source of criticism upon 
the part of the American people. I think the Senator from 
Minnesota is justified in making the comment he has made. 
Whether or not that was a wise act, I do think, somewhat in 
justification, that it was a gesture toward world peace. The 
air at that time was full of expressions of sentiment along the 
line of world peace. We were going to have a league of na- 
tions, a limitation of armament, and so on; peace was to dawn 
upon the world; and no nation was striving more strenuously 
than was our Nation to promote world peace. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to say that at that time I strenuously opposed that pol- ; 
icy, and I think I was right. 

Mr. WALSH. Events have tended to show the correctness 
of the position then taken by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, let me state just one thing, and then I shall: 
be glad to answer all questions. 

I said that on December 31, 1936, all treaties for the 
limitation of naval armaments expired. What is our naval 
program now? What should it be? Should we go back 
to the condition before the World War and have no pro- 
gram, but build up our Navy from year to year as we think 
it wise and proper to do so? That is one course. Should 
we abandon the theory and principle of maintaining any- 
thing more than a mere shell of a navy, having no relation- 
ship to the navies of other countries? Should we engage 
in a mad race to have the largest navy in the world? Or 
should we take the course which this bill points out, of say- 
ing to the world, “We propose to maintain the 5-5-3 ratio, 
and we propose a building program which will approach 
the 5-5-3 ravio. That is the position which the United 
States takes among the navies of the world”? 

That is this bill. That is the issue here. Shall we try 
to maintain a 5—5—3-ratio navy, in view of what the other 
countries are doing in the line of building navies, or shall 
we abandon any naval program? Shall we drift along? 
Shall we wait until the enemy is at our gates, or what shall . 
we do? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 


be below the 5-5-3 ratio. We are now below that ratio. The Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator speaks about the neces- 
sity for a pregram. Of course, I see how there could be no 
challenge to a program, but I ask, the Senator whether we 
have any assurance that even under the pending bill we have 
@ program, because the program is changed stupendously 
within 3 weeks, since the bill passed the House. Is not that 
correct? Then we suddenly discover that we need 45,000- 
ton ships instead of 35,000-ton ships. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am pleased to reply to the 
Senator. There is not a material change in the bill between 
the bill as it passed the House and the bill now before us 
except in two particulars. The House provided for three bat- 
tleships of 35,000 tons. Information that one country was 
building a 45,000-ton battleship led our naval experts and 
authorities to suggest before the Senate committee that we 
ought to give them the option of building 45,000-ton battle- 
ships instead of 35,000-ton ships, no more ships, only three, 
but the 45,000-ton ship will be more powerful. It will also be 
much more expensive than the 35,000-ton ship, and adds to 
the amount of the authorization in the bill. That is the 
first change. No more ships are provided for. 

Will the ships be 45,000-ton or 35,000-ton? We cannot de- 
cide that question, we must leave it to the naval experts, that 
we will give them the authorization for the three ships, but 
that they will have to determine. We decided to give them 
enough for the 45,000-ton ship. That is the only change, and 
that is very important. Not a single additional combatant 
ship has been added to the House bill. 

The other change relates to aircraft carriers. The House 
bill provided for two aircraft carriers of 15,000 tons each. 
The Senate committee bill proposes two aircraft carriers of 
20,000 tons each. I again say that no larger number of air- 
craft carriers has been provided for—only two. The ques- 
tion of aircraft carriers has been one that has been given 
much study and thought, and we are somewhat in the ex- 
perimental stage with this type of naval craft. We now 
have two aircraft carriers of 15,000 tons each, we have two 
of 20,000 tons each, and we have two of 33,000 tons, which 
were converted to aircraft carriers from battle cruisers. I 
-had the privilege of seeing one of the larger aircraft car- 
riers, which carries a hundred planes. I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing one of the smaller aircraft carriers of 15,000 
tons, which carries about 70 planes. To my mind, to the 
lay mind, there was a tremendous difference between the two 
types. I am speaking now from information I got person- 
ally. I learned from the officers of the Navy with whom I 
conferred that the 15,000-ton aircraft carrier was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, that the larger vessels were the better, 
in their judgment; and I think that is universally recog- 
nized in the Navy. 

The committee finally accepted the recommendation of 
the naval officials that two 20,000-ton aircraft carriers could 
be built, if they chose to build them. We gave them the 
choice of building either 15,000-ton or 20,000-ton aircraft 
carriers. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will let me take him 

back just a moment to the change from 35,000-ton battle- 
ships to 45,000-ton battleships, as I understood the Senator, 
the reason for the change was that some word had been 
received that some other nation was building 45,000-ton 
ships. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Suppose the week after this bill was 
enacted we should hear that some nation was building 
50,000-ton ships. Would we then immediately have to pro- 
ceed to build 50,000-ton ships? 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Why not? 

Mr. WALSH. Forty-five-thousand-ton battleships are as 
powerful ships as can be built at the present time. There is 
no advantage in building ships larger than about 45,000 tons. 
If a majority of the Senate want to provide for the 35,000- 
ton ships, they may do so. All that I can do, as chairman of 
the committee, is to take the advice and suggestions of the 
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experts of the country, just as the chief of a fire department 
in a city has to take advice as to what is the best way to 
cope with fires. I cannot substitute my judgment that a 
35,000-ton battleship is as effective and as powerful and as 
valuable as a weapon of defense as a 45,000-ton ship. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. I hope the Senator will not construe 
any of my questions as suggesting any criticism of his 
attitude. 

Mr, WALSH. I understand that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I know of no more patriotic Senator 
in this body, or one who is constantly more responsive to his 
duties, than the able Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am merely seeking from the Sen- 
ator, in his official capacity as chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, some information to bear upon the maze 
in which I find myself when I try to discover any reason for 
the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. For the bill itself? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. If it is reasonable to jump 
from 35,000- to 45,000-ton ships in the course of 3 weeks, 
while the bill is traveling from the House to the Senate, 
because we hear that some nation is building 45,000-ton 
ships, then it is logical to look forward to jumping to 50,000- 
ton ships, if that is the next news we hear. I cannot con- 
template how we are to have a program or how we can ever 


Stabilize ourselves in reason if our program is constantly 


influenced by a relative construction that is reported to us 
from some foreign source. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator need not answer this question 
unless he chooses. Does the Senator think our present Navy 
is sufficient for our defense? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator thinks the present 
Navy is of complete adequacy within the Vinson-Trammell 
authorization for any emergency we shall confront if we 
mind our own business and keep out of other people’s wars. 

Mr. WALSH. In yiew of the Senator’s position, it is very 
clear that he should oppose the bill; but I feel that I must 
take the advice of the naval authorities of the country and 
favor this program. 

Let me now say this about battleships: The ship-of-the- 
line—the battleship at the present time—ever has been and, 
as far as can be foreseen, ever will be the supreme embodi- 
ment of sea power. The battleship is the least vulnerable of 
any vessel against air or any other form of attack. It is the 
most formidable and hardest hitting. It is capable of with- 
standing maximum punishment from guns, torpedoes, mines, 
and bombs. No fleet can afford to lack them if they are 
contained in an enemy’s fleet. As a reserve in power and 
as a rallying point for all other types of warship, the battle- 
ship is yet the backbone of sea power. 

A fleet of which battleships are the basic element is the 
only naval force that can avoid being driven from the sea 
by enemy battleships. 

Under no circumstances should the United States agree to 
abolish battleships until every country in the world has 
agreed to abolish this type and also to abolish submarines. 

The main strength of our Navy that now rests in our 
battleships could, if battleships were abolished, be replaced 
only by a large number of heavy cruisers. Our defense would 
be stronger and better if we had battleships, even if other 
nations did not have this type. 

If other nations build battleships larger than 35,000 tons 
it will be necessary for our Navy to possess ships in excess 
of 35,000 tons if it is to perform its vital function of meet- 
ing and defeating an enemy at sea. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg to aid the Senator, the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and bring to the attention of 
the able Senator from Michigan a matter which I am sure 
has escaped him, in view of the great volume of investigation 
this question would require. j 

The Senator from Michigan appropriately asked the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs whether he knows 
and can explain why, after certain figures of authorization 
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had been given, the President subsequently, within 3 weeks, 
tendered another figure that was somewhat increased. 

I take the liberty of inviting attention to the fact that on 
the floor of the Senate, at about the date of these differences, 
I assumed to sit in judgment and somewhat to criticize a class 
of citizens who had refiected on the Government of our Na- 
tion as an institution of extravagance and barbarity in seek- 
ing to construct a Navy. 

Senators may recall that the eminent leader of the Pro- 
gressive Party, the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FOLLETTE], assumed that I was referring to an 
eminent educator at that time, one known as Professor Beard. 

I call to the attention of the Senate, and advise Senators 
now, that at that time, as the able Senator from Michigan 
will recollect, the Navy Department had submitted a con- 
fession that some of the vessels which they had theretofore 
depended on as strong enough for use were obsolete; that 
some along the line of the new suggestions wliich the chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee now brings to our atten- 
tion as to other nations, were unfitted, and had to be changed, 
and I take the liberty to advise the Senator from Michigan 
that it was the opinion of us all, and I make bold to state it, 
that the President’s addition, to which the Senator from 
Michigan appropriately refers, was because of the new in- 
formation brought to the State Department, that the ships 
which previously were treated as being sufficiently adequate 
were either obsolete or in a condition needing such repair as 
calls for this increase, for which the Senator from Michigan 
asked the reason. 

I take the liberty of bringing these matters to the attention of 
Senators as coming from the report of the Navy Department. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am pleased to have the 
helpful observations of the Senator from Illinois. Let me 
say that this program was not a 7-day program; that the 
naval authorities fully realized that with the ending of the 
treaties they had an obligation to their country to tell what 
was happening in the world and what was developing among 
other navies, and to put the issue up to us. It is now our 
responsibility. 

Let us see whether the Senator from Michigan wants to 
stay in the position in which he puts himself. If we stop 
building under the Vinson-Trammell Act we will permit 
Great Britain to have 25 battleships, while we have 19; we 
will permit Japan to have 14; we will permit Japan, Italy, 
and Germany together to have 30; we will permit Italy and 
Germany together to have 16. 

It is all well enough to talk about the Vinson-Trammell 
Act and it being sufficient to provide us with the necessary 
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naval defense, but we cannot settle this issue with mere 
comparison of the navies of other countries, before the ex- 
piration of the treaties on December 31, 1936, and our Navy 
under the Vinson-Trammell Act. An entire and complete 
new situation has been brought about, and I will now present 
to the Senate the latest table we have available as to what 
the present situation in the world is, as of March 15, 1938, 
with respect to battleships, aircraft; cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines. 

The United States has 17 battleships. Great Britain has 
20. Japan has 10. This has no reference to what we know 
now that Great Britain is doing. Let me say we know accu- 
rately and definitely Great Britain’s program. We do not 
know Japan's program. No one does, and no one can find 
out. No one can receive any direct information with respect 
thereto through any direct sources. 

We now have 6 aircraft carriers. Great Britain has 11, 
or almost two to our one. Japan has 6. 

We have 37 cruisers of both types, the heavier and the 
lighter. Great Britain has 57. We have 37 to their 57, and 
we are supposed to be on a 5-5 ratio with Great Britain. 
Japan has 28 vessels in the cruiser class. 

The United States on March 15 had 84 destroyers. Japan 
has 85, and our ratio with Japan is supposed to be 5-3. 
Great Britain has 129, and our ratio with Great Britain is 
supposed to be 5-5. 

Submarines. The United States has 38, Japan has 44, and 
Great Britain has 57. There is positive proof that we have 
not built up to the 5-5-3 ratio. 

I wish to add that 10 years from now, after this program 
is completed, if it takes 10 years to complete it, we will then 
not have a 5-5-3 ratio, but we will be approaching it, but if 
the other two countries continue building as they are now 
building the United States will be far below a 5-5-3 ratio. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GILLETTE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator from Massachusetts in 
connection with his speech place in the Rrecorp the figures 
for the navies of Japan, Germany, and Italy, so far as they 
are known to this Government? I do not ask the Senator 
to take the time to do it now. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be pleased to do it. The Senator 
will find these tables on pages 26, 28, and 29 of the com- 
mittee report. 

The tables are as follows: 


Summary—Germany 
[From information received up to Mar. 15, 1938] 


Type London Treaty ! 


Approxi- 
mate tons 


Age limits for other types the same as in the 1936 London Treaty. 
Age as at the end of 1937. 


Under-age under 1936 | Ovetr-age under 1936 
London Treaty ! 


Number 


Built 


Building and appro- 
priated for Grand total 


d destroyers, under-age and over-age, under 
ashington and 1930 London Treaties 


Capital * 


Under-age Over-age 


8 Approxi- Approxi- 
Number | nata tons | Number ppr : 
ane 3 30, 000 2 
Te eB 2 25, 850 6 — 3 
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Summary—Japan 
{From information received up to Mar. 15, 1938] 


Under age under 1936 
London Treaty! 


Capital ships and destroyers, under-age and over-age, under Washington 
and 1930 London Treaties 


NOON IDI E I EENEI PREE A A L EANN —ç , o i A a MA 
Destroyers. 


Age limits for other types the same as in the 1936 London Treaty. 


1 Age as at the end of 1937. 

Includes Miyei (29,330 tons) which was converted 3 the 1930 London Treaty, but is now reported being rearmed. 

c eae aro a (reported projected for laying down in 1938). Would be in 5-year replenishment program beginning Apr. 1, 1938. 

Nork.— Above summary shows all information released to the public by N on ships in the above categories. not include any ships under the 5-year replen- 
ishment program which commenced Apr. 1, 1937, This estimated to include approximately: 3 tal shi reported 0 be 4,000 tos each, with 10 nch gun; 
6 sircraft carriers, subcategory (*) (without ‘fight deck); 43 — 7 cruisers (>) (G. I- inch guns); 8 — aon ips (report 

Summary—Italy 
[From information received up to Mar. 15, 1938) 
Built 
Building and a; Grand total 
Under age under | Over-age Total propriated fora 
Type 1936 London Treaty!|1 1909 London Trea Treaty! 
Approxi- | Num- | Approxi- | Num- | Approxi- 

Capital shi 90, 354 4 140,000 8 230, 354 
Cruisers (* F 8 79, 232 
Cruisers (è). ON Up REESE) BGS Saree 15 83, 820 
Destroyers. 106, 587 44 56, 724 150 163, 311 
Submarines. 61, 022 327+ 23, 434 110+- 84, 456+ 


421,015 75+) 220, 158+- 201+) 641, 173+ 


Capital ships and destroyers, under-age and over - age, under 
Washingeon and 1930 London Treaties 


Age limits for other types the same as in the 1936 London Treaty. 
3) the following: The: included under “Building and appropriated for” column; 2 capital ships (35,000 tons each) totaling 70,000 tons; 
— are z ca ns . 
c < tons; “numerous” submarines, * 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have seen that table be- Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
fore, but I am wondering if that table is based upon what Mr. WALSH. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
the Senator deems accurate information? Minnesota. 

Mr. WALSH. All the tables are furnished us by the Navy Mr. LUNDEEN. The Senator is very good-natured with 
Department and are based upon the latest reliable informa- | respect to yielding. I thought perhaps the Senator pre- 
tion. We receive them from no other source. Not one of | ferred to make his statement now and to yield to questions 
these tables has been received from any other source than | later. But it occurs to me that if America had not been so 
the Navy. free in financing the nations which we are supposed to be 
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building against, and if we had not poured billions of dol- 
lars into Europe, with a portion of those very billions of 
dollars being turned into battleships and instruments of war, 
we would not now be engaged in this long drawn-out debate. 

I have in mind, for instance, that if we take into considera- 
tion the-amount of rehabilitation loans and other loans which 
we made to European nations, with interest over a period 
of 62 years, the amount owed us will be about $25,000,000,000. 
Then, under the terms of the Washington Conference, we 
sank some of our ships. All this financing was being done 
while we have had millions of starving people in this coun- 
try. I do not approve the kind of statesmanship that is 
shown by such actions. I am sure the Senator does not ap- 
prove of such statesmanship. 

Mr. WALSH. I am in sympathy with the Senator’s ob- 
servations. 

Mr. President, why do we have a navy at all? What is 
the purpose of a navy? A navy—I am afraid this will be 
shocking to some ears—is for the prevention of war. That is 
the first reason for having a navy. The second reason for 
having an adequate and a strong navy is that in the event 
of an enemy attacking us we can shorten the war, and we 
can reduce to a minimum the loss of life and the loss of our 
natural resources. Let us keep that in mind. In the event 
of war a strong navy which is capable of overpowering the 
enemy can shorten the war and can reduce to the lowest 
degree the loss of life and the loss of property. 

There are many ramifications to this subject, but I do not 
think it is necessary for me to prolong discussion at this time. 
Probably other questions will arise from time to time. 

I should like now briefly to analyze the bill and show just 
what it contains and just what its provisions are. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds 
may I propound a single question to him? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. NYE. Did I understand the Senator to say that the 
Navy or the authorities were without the ability to know 
definitely and accurately what the Japanese plans of build- 
ing at the present time were? 

Mr. WALSH. The testimony before our committee given 
by Admiral Leahy was that the Navy Department is unable 
to get accurate testimony as to the plans of Japan in the 
direction of naval expansion. That she is expanding and 
building up her Navy we know, but the extent and degree 
we do not know. 

Mr. NYE. Is there accurate knowledge that Japan is 
building these 45,000-ton battleships? 

Mr. WALSH. I am not satisfied that information was 
given us that there was accurate knowledge of it. 

Mr. NYE. There is not then definite, accurate knowledge 
that Japan is planning such construction? 

Mr. WALSH. That is my impression. The best reliable 
information is that Japan began the construction of three 
46,000-ton battleships carrying 16-inch guns about April 1, 
1937. Japan has refused to officially deny or affirm these 
reports. I think it a safe assumption to say that she would 
deny these reports if they were not true. 

Let me say in this connection that the Navy Department 
would prefer to build 35,000-ton battleships. It does not 
want to go into the building of 45,000-ton battleships unless 
some possible enemy builds battleships of that tonnage. If 
left to its own desires and wishes, if left to think of the kind 
of a navy it would like to build, without- considering the 
navy of any other country, I am convinced that 35,000-ton 
battleships would be satisfactory to the Navy Department. 
As the Senator knows, the size of battleships is left optional 
in the bill. 

Mr. NYE. I understand. So far as our planning now is 
concerned, as respects these 45,000-ton battleships, our plans 
are based wholly upon rumor or gossip, or guessing as to what 
Japan might be doing or planning to do. 

Mr. WALSH. Some information is from press reports. 
Some is information that perhaps I ought not to mention on 
the floor of the Senate, but I may say that the Senator knows 
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that every government has in every other government certain 
official staffs who have duties to give information to their 
country in reference to matters of this kind. 

Mr. NYE. Everyone knows also from the record that has 
been made in recent years where a great deal of this thought 
is generated, where it has its birth, and that it has no founda- 
tion whatsoever in fact in many instances. We find those 
who would profit out of a larger shipbuilding program always 
eager to convince us that other nations are planning some 
heretofore unthought of thing, and then we are driven into 
an action that at once requires other nations to keep up with 
us, and I am satisfied that if we do authorize, as we are asked 
to do now, the construction of 45,000-ton battleships, we will 
only be handing down a challenge that will be quickly ac- 
cepted perhaps by countries that have no thought at the 
present time of any such construction. To that extent we will 
be responsible for a tremendous armament race. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me say that so far as I am concerned, 
I do not care whether the Senate reduces the tonnage to 
35,000, 25,000, or 15,000. After conferring with the represent- 
atives of the Navy, after hearing their testimony, and getting 
their views, and after seeing the picture of what is going on 
in the world, I feel it is my duty to present their viewpoint to 
the Senate, and let the Senate take the responsibility. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I want to make my position clear. I do not 
want to be in the position 10 years from now that the course 
I took as chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee in oppos- 
ing a 45,000-ton battleship may represent the difference be- 
tween defeat and victory if naval conflict happens, which God 
forbid. 

Mr. NYE. On the other hand, the Senator would not want 
to be responsible 10 years from now for a race in the larger 
construction, for which we might easily be responsible. 

Mr. WALSH. I agree with the Senator. But I do not 
think we are engaging in a race when we confine ourselves to 
a navy even less than the 5-5-3 ratio, a navy less than other 
governments said we ought to have as a matter of security for 
ourselves, and less than our own officers said we needed in 
view of the size of other navies. 

Mr. NYE. Of course, the understanding respecting the 
5-5-3 ratio is now a thing of the past. It is no longer rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. WALSH. It is a formula which the experts of all the 
great powers determined was a relationship of navies which 
was more likely to promote peace, and less likely to give undue 
advantage to any navy in the event of war. Do I state my 
position clearly? 

The committee opinion on the 5-5-3 ratio as stated in the 
report is as follows: 

The committee is of the opinion that if in each class of ships 
we maintain not less than a 5-5 ratio with Great Britain, and a 
5-3 ratio with Japan, we will make war unlikely for us, will 
insure the well-being and prosperity of our people, and will 
shorten any war we may be forced into. 

Mr. NYE. I think the Senator does. But when the 5-5-3 
ratio was agreed upon, some group of minds had to be the 
parties to it. By what right would an American insist today 
that we need as much naval preparedness as Great Britain 
needs, for example, with her possessions flung all over the 
face of the earth and our interests as concentrated as they 
are? By what right do we insist that we need as much 
naval preparedness as Great Britain needs? 

Mr. WALSH. That is a question which would require 
some time to answer. I shall attempt to answer it briefly. 

Mr. NYE. I am only trying to make the point that there 
might be disagreement as to what was a fair ratio. 

Mr. WALSH. No other country in the world has as 
extensive a seacoast as we have. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I am trying to answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion, 

No other country in the world has the obligation which 
we have under what is known as the Monroe Doctrine. So 
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long as we have the Philippine Islands, we have as great an 
obligation as Great Britain in providing proper defense 
for the people in possessions or colonies which we assume 
to protect and guard. 

No other country in the world has Alaska, with its tre- 
mendous seaccast, to protect and defend. No other country 
except China is within a few hundred miles of one of the 
countries of the world which has given evidence of great 
militaristic ambitions. I do not think we realize how close 
the coast of Alaska is to one of the great naval and military 
powers of the world. 

Great Britain has extensive trade routes, reaching into 
every part of the world, which it is necessary for her to keep 
open in order that she may survive in case of attack by an 
enemy. We, too, have trade routes. It is estimated by our 
experts that unless we are able to keep open certain trade 
routes the United States of America could not maintain 
itself for more than 2 years without being defeated by a 
powerful enemy. We must have rubber. We cannot store 
rubber, because it decays. Can Senators conceive of a situa- 
tion in time of war in which it would be absolutely impos- 
sible to obtain tires for our automobiles, trucks, and com- 
mercial vehicles of all kinds and descriptions? 

We cannot build battleships in time of war unless we keep 
the trade routes open to bring in manganese. We cannot 
make munitions in time of war unless we keep the trade 
routes open to bring in certain essential raw materials. 
So, in answer to the Senator, in very many respects we 
are in exactly the same situation as Great Britain. 

Furthermore, I may say that it is estimated that the navy 
of any enemy which could get within 1,500 miles of either 
shore, Pacific or Atlantic, could do great havoc to our cities 
along the ocean fronts. We have the most valuable re- 
sources in the world contained in the cities along the At- 
lantic and the Pacific seacoasts. Without a navy sufficiently 
strong to keep a potential enemy 1,500 miles away, the 
damage which could be done would be tremendous. 

Iam sure we all entertain great sympathy for the people of 
England who live in constant dread of war and unceasing 
fear of the possibility of air attack upon her great cities. 
But while we are farther away from potential enemies than 
Great Britain, we have cities with millions of people, where 
the resources are of stupendous value; and it would be one 
of the functions of an adequate navy to protect us against 
the possibility of an attack through the air. 

The committee’s analysis of aviation is contained on page 
6 of the report. It is as follows: 

AVIATION 

Naval aviation’s function is to operate as an arm of the fleet 
and to assist local naval defense forces in the patrol of coastal 
zones and the protection of shipping therein. Naval aviation, in 
operating as an arm of the fleet, will support the fleet in all its 
tasks, including scouting, engagements with the enemy, and pro- 
tection of commerce. The endeavors of naval aviation are to in- 
crease the efficiency and striking power of our fleet. 

Aircraft, without the assistance of surface vessels, cannot deny 
an enemy control of the sea. A sufficiently powerful fleet could 
do it without aircraft assistance. It could do it better with air- 
craft assistance. The roles cannot be interchanged as long as 
weather varies and aircraft must land. 

Ship-based aircraft, and all types of naval aircraft, including 
patrol planes, can provide very valuable assistance to naval ves- 
sels in protecting our essential trade routes, and shore-based 
aircraft can be of some assistance in protecting coastal shipping; 
but no air force can, in itself, adequately protect our shipping. 
Only ship-based aircraft can assist in this at great distances from 
our coasts and possessions, where our essential trade routes could, 
without the protection of our fleet, be disrupted and destroyed 
quite as effectively as, and more easily than, at points close at 
hand. 

Air forces cannot protect our industrial centers and cities from 
aircraft attack from beyond the seas if an enemy has control of the 
sea and maintains battleships and aircraft carriers upon the seas. 
Shore-based aircraft cannot take the place of a mobile fleet. 

In the event of war shore-based aircraft could not bring the war 
to a successful conclusion. This has been illustrated with increas- 
ing positiveness throughout the war in Spain. If we became in- 
volved in a war with an overseas enemy, the usefulness of shore- 
based aircraft would have to remain secondary to the primary role 
of the Navy, that of protecting our commerce and preventing the 
enemy from & position from which he could effectively 
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attack in any manner our country and our possessions. Shore-based 
aircraft alone, even were they able to present an inconceivably—and 
impossibly—impregnable defense, would still be only defending. 
This can never defeat any enemy. He could still take all manner 
of extremely harmful action other than direct attack and the war 
could be brought to a conclusion only by our agreement of terms 
satisfactory to the enemy and not by any means of our own that 
would be limited to hoping that he would, as it were, impale himself 
on our aircraft. 

In the opinion of the committee nothing would be more con- 
ducive to aggression on the part of an unscrupulous and reason- 
ably ‘intelligent enemy outside this hemisphere than the knowl- 
edge that he could wage war upon this country while exposed only 
to the negligible injury of the passive defense to which we should 
be committed by primary reliance on shore-based aircraft. 

The committee is convinced of the very great importance af 
aircraft in our scheme of national defense. No force, ashore or 
afloat, can afford under any circumstances to be without ample 
aircraft support. In the committee’s opinion aircraft alone can- 
not fill the role of primary defense of this country. The Navy, 
our first line of defense, may not always be available for defense 
against raids at every time and place. The necessity for sound 
secondary defense is obvious. There is therefore great need for a 
strong shore-based aircraft arm in our coastal defense. 


I am afraid I have imperfectly answered the Senator, but, 
in a general way, I have given the picture presented to us. 

Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator. However, he makes the 
point that an enemy navy which could get within 1,500 miles 
of either shore would be a real danger to our cities along the 
Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. 

Mr. WALSH. It could do much damage. 

Mr. NYE. Is not the danger wholly dependent upon the 
degree of defense we have upon land, and upon our defense 
with aircraft, so far as the Army is ready to afford it? 

Mr. WALSH. In a measure that is true. 

Mr. NYE. Is not defense against that sort of attack much 
more largely a question of military rather than naval pre- 
paredness? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not much better to prevent the 
enemy from reaching New York or the coastal points, by 
destroying him at sea? Then we would not need such a big 
army at home. Is not that the answer? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has made the answer for me. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator makes the point of sympathy with 
Great Britain in her danger from attack. Does Great Brit- 
ain’s Navy mean anything to her against such an attack from 
across the channel? 

Mr. WALSH. It would if we went to war with her. 

Mr. NYE. If we went to war with Great Britain? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; or if Japan did. If Germany, or Italy, 
or one of the nearby countries went to war with England, the 
same situation would not apply. 

Mr. NYE. In other words, in such event England’s de- 
pendence would be upon land forces, rather than upon naval 
craft. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GERRY. Does not the history of the World War 
very clearly show that England’s Navy is her main reliance 
in keeping the food line open? While she defends with her 
own airplanes from attack by air, she also keeps open her 
sea lanes with her Navy, and keeps food coming into Eng- 
land. It was the English Navy which saved England in the 
World War. 

Mr. WALSH. That is true; but I think the Senator from 
South Dakota is eorrect in calling attention to the fact that 
England has a somewhat greater problem than we have so 
far as naval defense is concerned. I may add that, in my 
opinion, Great Britain would not be Great Britain today if 
it were not for her Navy. If I may digress, the history of 
the world shows that overpopulated countries seek to find 
places to colonize their excess population. Such countries 
look for the best country they can find which they can 
conquer. They would rather take a rich and prosperous 
country, if they thought there was a possibility of conquer- 
ing it, than to take Ethiopia or China. If during the past 
England had not had a powerful navy which the whole world 
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has always feared, in my opinion, she would never have been 
able to maintain her security. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I understand the Senator is advocating 
the policy of the Navy; but, in reality, so far as I can see, it 
comes down to the question of our foreign policy. ‘The size 
of the Navy we should have, whether a great navy or a super- 
navy, or whatever it may be called, depends on the foreign 
policy of our State Department, as I understand it. 

If we are to have gunboats up the Chinese rivers, and 
maintain fleets in oriental waters, if we are going to send 
fleets into European waters, if we are going to police the 
world, I think the Navy is right in maintaining that we 
should have a supernavy. If we are going to do those 
things, we will need all the navy that is proposed and more, 
too. However, I have to be convinced that that is the policy 
we should pursue. I do not believe that it is the policy of 
the founders and the fathers of this country. 

If the Senator will bear with me a moment further, let me 
say that recently I voted for a $50,000,000 appropriation, or 
thereabouts, for coast defenses, and I was very glad to do so. 
There was recently presented a bill which carried nearly 
$500,000,000 for the Army, and we were glad to support it. 
I do not believe any Senator opposed the $550,000,000 regular 
appropriation for an increased navy, which is $100,000,000 
more than it was last year. We are going a long way in the 
matter of coast defenses, a greater army and a greater navy, 
and then we find, superimposed upon it all, this proposal 
which I think is due to the foreign policy of this country. 
I am wondering if I am correct in that contention. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have never been able to 
find a definition of foreign policy satisfactory to myself. 
I know it is a very imperfect definition, but, personally, 
it is my view that the foreign policy of this country de- 
pends upon the state of mind of the President and the 
State Department at any given time under a given state of 
facts. If any Senator can improve upon that suggestion, 
I should like to have him do it. The issuing of a note or 
the writing of a letter to a foreign country written in a 
wrong tone and couched in inappropriate language may 
destroy all the foreign policy that we have theretofore 
declared. + 

I do not desire to argue that the enactment of this bill 
is going to insure peace to us and prevent war. You and 
I, Mr. President, cannot control the foreign policy of some 
future President or of some future Secretary of State. We 
have got to express the hope that they will comply with 
what is almost the universal sentiment of the American 
people, that we keep out of the foreign affairs of other 
nations and-have no alliances with them; that we mind our 
own business; that we pursue a strict course of neutrality 
when other countries become involved in trouble; and that 
we do everything that is humanly possible to keep out of 
war when war is raging in any part of the world. 

However, in considering this bill we should keep in mind 
the words which are found in the title of the bill and which 
express the purposes of the bill. The bill fixes the author- 
ized “composition of the United States Navy” as of today 
and as we see it in the future. That is all. The ships pro- 
vided for by the bill may never be constructed; they never 
ought to be constructed if there should be a change in the 
next 5 or 10 years in the situation in the world so far as the 
prospects of war are concerned and if the present mad rush 
for the building and expanding of navies and the mainte- 
nance of large armies should cease. But is there anything 
wrong or improper or unsound, in view of the fact that the 
naval armament limitation treaties have ended, and no such 
treaties are in force, in view of the fact that Great Britain 
is building and expanding her Navy rapidly, in view of the 
fact that we have every reason to believe that Japan is 
doing the same thing, to say here and now to the world that 
the authorized composition of our Navy is going to be some- 
what less than the 5-5-3 ratio and not in excess of it. That 
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is the whole question at issue; and I think we ought to keep 
to that issue. 

I will refer to a table showing what will be the composition 
of our Navy as soon as we shall have completed this program. 
I now refer to Admiral Leahy’s testimony. 

On the assumption that reported Japanese and other foreign 
programs are correct, the relative ratios of approximate tons of 
the various types of warships, over age and under age, reported 
built, building, appropriated for, or projected, including tonnage 
authorized in this bill will be— 

Understand, the figures include all that we say we may 
do in the next 10 years or may authorize to be done, but does 
not include what other nations are going te do within the 
next 10 years. The figures I am about to quote relate only 
to what we know they have done up to this time. So it 
may be seen the figures are imperfect in that they do not 
give us a picture of the future. Let us take the ratio first. 

Great Britain, 5— 


The reference is still to the 5-5-3 ratio— 
the United States 4.9. 


In other words, if Great Britain should not build another 
battleship in the next 10 years, assuming our program 
stretches over 10 years as is contemplated, and we build all 
that are provided for in the pending bill in 10 years, it will 
take more than 10 years to bring about that ratio, for it 
requires 4 years to build, and then on the basis of present 
figures we will have a 4.9 ratio as against Great Britain’s 5. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH. I will refer to the figures affecting Japan, 
and then will be glad to yield to the Senator. I am calling 
attention to what Admiral Leahy said. On the assumption 
that the Japanese program as reported is correct, Japan 
will have 2.9 ratio as against our 4.9 ratio without Japan ever 
building any more ships. France will have 1.6; Italy, 1.6; 
Germany, 1.4; Union of Soviet Social Republics, 1.2. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska and will read 
the other figures in a moment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have some information 
from the Senator about these ratios. As I understand, the 
Senator says if we complete the program which is now con- 
templated, at the end of it, without Great Britain, for in- 
stance, building another ship, we will be one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent below Great Britain? 

Mr. WALSH. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, have we heretofore been misinformed 
as to our standing as compared with that of Great Britain? 

Mr. WALSH. We have not been misinformed, but most of 
us have not realized that our Navy was inferior to Great 
Britain’s. 

Mr. NORRIS. Instead of our Navy being equal to that of 
Great Britain it has been away below that of Great Britain? 

Mr. WALSH. Our Navy has never been on an equality with 
Great Britain’s Navy since the day the Washington Treaty 
was signed. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the reason we have had misinfor- 
mation that has led us all astray on that point? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not believe we have been misinformed. 
We have had authority to build up to a strength equal to 
Great Britain, but we have never made sufficient appropria- 
tions to reach this strength. The Senator will recall the 
action taken by President Coolidge in 1926 when he sought 
another limitation conference and had sent delegates to 
Geneva for that purpose. 

There was a complete failure and our representatives re- 
turned home. It was discovered that during the period of 
time between the Washington conference and 1927 the other 
countries had been building and expanding their navies in 
all other categories except battleships, the limitation agree- 
ment being confined to the one category. 

Mr. NORRIS. And we had not done so? 

Mr. WALSH. We had done nothing; we did not expand 
our Navy between the time of the Washington Treaty and 
the time of the Coolidge recommendation for the building of 
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18 cruisers so as to show the other nations that we were 
not going to let our Navy become obsolete. 

Mr. NORRIS. At the time of the Washington Conference, 
Japan’s navy was on a ratio of 3 to 5 in comparison with 
ours, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I understand so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Japan has been building all the time after 
that treaty. Was that in violation of the treaty? 

Mr. WALSH. No, Mr. President. For 3 years after the 
Washington Treaty the United States did not start the con- 
struction of any naval vessels in any of those categories not 
included in the treaty. In 1925 we built 1 combatant vessel; 
in 1926, 1; in 1927, 3; in 1928, 6; in 1929, none; and in 1930, 4; 
a total of 15 vessels in 8 years. During these 8 years Japan 
began the construction of 21 combatant vessels in 1922, 10 in 
1923, 16 in 1924, 11 in 1925, 13 in 1926, 9 in 1927, 7 in 1928, 
10 in 1929, 6 in 1930, a total of 103 combatant vessels. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then how does it happen, if we complete 
this great program and Japan does no more building, that 
we shall be only a little ahead of her? 

Mr. WALSH. The Washington Treaty was the most over- 
rated treaty that ever was promulgated. All that that 
treaty did was put a limitation upon capital ships and air- 
craft carriers. There were no limitations upon anything 
else. Each nation could build all the cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines it wanted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did we fool anybody besides ourselves? 
Were the people of Great Britain deceived? Were the people 
of Japan deceived by it, as we were? 

Mr. WALSH. If they did not read the treaty and did not 
note the events that followed, they were deceived. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; or would the Senator be willing to have 
me go ahead with the table? 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me finish this table, because, after all, 
it gives us a picture of what the situation will be, assuming 
that we carry out this authorization, and on the assumption 
that the navies of Great Britain and Japan remain sta- 
tionary. 

I shall not read the detailed ratios; but the totals will be 
as follows: 

Great Britain, 5. Some one of the nations must have 
a ratio of 5 in order to determine the relationship of the 
other two. 

United States, 4.6. 

I desire to have it understood just as emphatically as 
possible that after this $1,100,000,000 is spent, requiring at 
least 10 years, if Great Britain does not build an additional 
single naval vessel within the next 10 years, we shall have a 
navy inferior to hers; and we know, or have every reason to 
believe, that she will build more naval vessels in the mean- 
time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course it is foolish to assume that she 
will not build anything during the next 10 years. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course; and it is only in the light of 
these comparisons that Senators can appreciate—shall I say 
it—how meager is the request in this bill. Terrible as it is, 
shocking as it is, to think that it is necessary to spend 
$1,100,000,000 for naval craft in this time of distress and 
trouble and sorrow and grief and unemployment, there are 
certain things that a government cannot escape doing. A 
city may give up everything else—its schools, its health de- 
partment, and so on—but it must maintain a police force 
and a fire department. The Federal Government may give 
up everything else, but it cannot give up the lives of its peo- 
ple and its property. It must have a navy! and it is only a 
question of what kind of a navy and what size navy we must 
have. The Navy is our police force. It is our fire depart- 
ment. It is our protection. It is our life. 

There is no better example of that in the world than the 
way in which Great Britain, because of her navy, has sur- 
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vived in spite of all the enemies she has had, and the condi- 
tion today of poor China, without a navy. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator says we must have a navy. 
We ought to have one that is at least not just big enough 
to get licked. 

Mr. WALSH. That is very true. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH. May I finish this statement? Then I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. NYE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. If we build all the vessels authorized in 
this bill we shall have a navy which will be 4.6 in propor- 
tion to Great Britain’s 5. Japan will have a navy of 3.2. 
If we build all the vessels authorized in this bill, and Japan 
builds no more than we know, or think we know by reports, 
that she intends to build, she will have a ratio of 3.2, and 
we shall have a ratio of 4.6, showing that she is ahead of us 
on the 5-to-3 ratio. The ratio of France—I do not know 
that it is of consequence—will be 1.8. The ratio of Italy 
will be 1.7. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
Japan’s quota, let me ask him a question. He says her ratio 
will be 3.2. That means, does it, that even then her Navy 
will be larger than ours? 

Mr. WALSH. Japan’s Navy today is on a ratio of 3.2 to 
Great Britain’s 5. After 10 years the ratio of our Navy will be 
4.6, after we have spent all the money authorized in this bill, 
if we spend it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If Japan does not build anything in the 
meantime, we shall have a navy a little bit larger than hers? 

Mr. WALSH. That is it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Instead of having a larger navy than Japan 
all these years, as we believed to be the case, does the Senator 
mean to say that we have, in fact; had a smaller navy and 
a less efficient navy than Japan has had? 

Mr. WALSH. Icannot say that in tonnage, or in the num- 
ber of naval craft, our Navy has ever been smaller than that 
of Japan; but the 5-3 ratio between Japan and this country 
was based upon the fact that since Japan had no colonies, 
no extensive trade routes, no extensive coast line, no Monroe 
Doctrine, and no outside possessions like Hawaii and the 
Philippines, which we then had, if she was going to be a 
peaceful nation she did not need a ratio larger than 3 to 5 
to us and to Great Britain. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I should like to say to the Senator that 
I believe we now have an invincible Navy, and a Navy suf- 
ficient to protect America. 

Mr. WALSH. May I interrupt the Senator for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. LUNDEEN, Les, indeed. 

Mr. WALSH. For the sake of informing Senators now 
present on the things we discussed in the committee, does 
the Senator from Minnesota think that if we had to engage 
in war with one nation on the Atlantic seacoast and an- 
other one on the Pacific seacoast, we should have a suf- 
ficient Navy? 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I cannot conceive of that happening. In 
fact, I am willing to state for the Recorp, and leave it there, 
that we are not going to be attacked in this generation by 
any one nation or a group of nations. We shall not be able 
to get into the next world war unless we go hunting for it 
on Chinese rivers or oriental or European waters. 

I should like to say to the Senator that of course I am 
merely attacking the supernavy policy which the Senator 
so ably presents. If we build this supernavy, are we sure 
that we shall be able to elevate our guns to a sufficient eleva- 
tion to hit an enemy ship; or will Great Britain tell us that 
we may not elevate the guns on our ships sufficiently to get 
within range of an enemy? 
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I remember that not long ago there was some agreement 
about that matter; and I hotly resented the idea that any 
foreign country should tell us whether or not we might ele- 
vate our guns. I do not like that sort of a policy. I do 
not think it is an American policy. Has that been dropped? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; the technical question as to the eleva- 
tion of guns was settled in our favor some 8 or 10 years ago. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I am glad we are becoming more Ameri- 
can. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Minnesota states that he 
has the positive assurance, which satisfies him, that we are 
not going to have any war. If there is any man in the Sen- 
ate or in the country who can assure himself and the 
American people that there will not be war within 25 years, 
we not only ought not to pass this bill but we ought to 
scrap the present Navy and stop naval appropriations; but 
what assurance of that sort have we? I said on another 
occasion, and I now repeat, that war is like the angel of 
death. No human being knows when death is coming, and 
no nation knows when war is coming, unless it be a war de- 
clared by a nation which prepares itself for war and gets 
ready to declare war. 

Who would have dreamed in 1914 that we would be in- 
volved in the World War? Yet we were; and let me call 
attention to testimony before our committee which will im- 
press the Senator from Minnesota, I am sure, and my learned 
and distinguished friend from North Dakota [Mr. NYE]. 
Testimony was given before our committee quoting Lloyd 
George as saying that if, upon the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914, the United States had proceeded to build up 
a strong and powerful navy, we never would have been in 
the World War. That is what Lloyd George said; and why? 
Because Germany and Great Britain, both of which imposed 
upon our rights on the sea, would have been afraid to do so, 
and neither Germany nor Great Britain would have wanted 
us to be on the opposite side from them in the war. 

I am very much impressed with that statement—that had 
we, at the outbreak of the World War, built up the powerful 
Navy which we had at the end of the war, we would have 
avoided a tremendous expenditure, we would have saved the 
lives of many, many human beings that were lost in the war, 
and in all probability we would have entirely escaped the 
war. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. Mr. President, alongside of that, let 
us lay down the statement by André Tardieu, of France, that 
the moment we made our first Anglo-French loan he knew 
we were going to be in the war. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that was afterward. That had 
nothing to do with the matter of preparedness. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; but it has something to do with 
whether or not the angel of death is quite so sudden and 
unanticipatable as the Senator has indicated. 

Mr. WALSH. God knows, it was sudden to the American 
people. I do not know who, on the inside, had knowledge 
of it. It was sudden to the American people. It was sud- 
den to the Congress to think they were voting for war. It 
was sudden to the boys who marched out and went across 
the sea. It could not have been more sudden. What went 
on behind the scenes leading up to it I do not know; but 
I do not think anybody deliberately led us into the war. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, no. 

Mr. WALSH. I think there may have been misjudgment 
of facts, or perhaps not the necessity of the severe action 
that we felt obliged to take from time to time, that step by 
step led us into the war. 

Mr, LUNDEEN. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Perhaps if we had quoted a little more 
from George Washington and Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson and Abraham Lincoln and not so much from Lloyd 
George and other present-day foreign statesmen we should 
not have gotten into the World War. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, Lloyd George did not say what 
I have quoted until after the war. 
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Mr. LUNDEEN. We are not saying, and should not say, 
that there cannot be war. Of course there can be war. I 
agree with the Senator there; but my point is that we are 
not going to be attacked. The powerful nations of Europe 
are watching each other across very thin lines. If they 
engage in a war they will be exhausted after the war, and 
will not be able to attack us within a generation, no matter 
who wins. We are bound to get jittery, however; and we 
shall have to have some foreign statesmen come over here, 
and come on the floor of the Senate and the floor of the 
House, and present their pleas for men and money. 

Iam glad the Senator opened up the subject of the World 
War, although we cannot go into that at this moment, 
because the Senator is making his own statement; but cer- 
tainly we shall have to hunt now for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who voted for entrance into the World War who 
will stand up and say that it could not have been avoided. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to make this statement, that 
no one could be familiar with the affairs of our Navy, and 
have intimate knowledge of the problems of our Navy, without 
realizing that we had at least one potential enemy in the 
world, one enemy which, in my opinion, if it had a navy of 
sufficient size, would be a source of great anxiety and worry to 
this country. I need say no more. I think Senators can 
infer from that statement what I have in mind. 

Mr. President, there are very few Americans, the number 
is infinitesimally small and negligible, who do not favor a 
navy. That is the first proposition. What kind of a navy? 
They say an adequate navy; but they all have their own 
judgment as to what is an adequate navy. Where are we 
to go to find out what is an adequate navy and what is not? 
To whom are we to go? Are we to go to the munition 
makers? No. To the engineers? No. To the students 
of international affairs? No. We must go to the men who 
are charged every day in the year with knowing what is 
going on in the world, with knowing the activities of other 
navies, and the needs of our Navy. We finally come down 
to the proposition that we must rely upon our naval experts 
as to what is an adequate navy. 

I choose to call a navy adequate—and I do not know a 
better definition—to be one which in time of peace the whole 
world respects as a strong and powerful and efficient navy, 
and a navy which in time of war every potential enemy in 
war will fear. That is an adequate navy. Anything less 
than that is like a fire department which may be efficient 
for 9 out of 10 conflagrations in the community, but when the 
tenth comes, it is inefficient and useless. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GILLETTE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I am sure that the able and distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts will tell us that our Navy today 
is just the kind of a navy he describes, that it is a powerful, 
splendid, invincible navy, one which the world respects, and 
one upon which we can depend. I know of no war in which 
we have been engaged where our Navy did not give a good 
account of itself. 

Mr. WALSH. Our Navy in combatant vessels and in the 
efficient personnel is creditable. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I am glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. WALSH. Many of our ships are old and obsolete. This 
bill provides for the replacement of old ships as well as the 
building of new vessels. But our Navy today, if engaged in a 
conflict with a combination of nations or with Great Britain— 
and I am almost inclined to include Japan, but I will not, in 
making this statement—is, in my opinion, insufficient to 
guarantee the destruction of an enemy navy. 

Let me explain that. I refer to combatant vessels and 
efficient personnel. We cannot measure the strength of a 
navy, its power, its usefulness, its effectiveness, without going 
beyond combatant vessels. We must have, next, auxiliary 
vessels. In auxiliary vessels we are tremendously deficient. 
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Our Navy has asked us to build 48 auxiliary vessels, and in 
the pending bill all we have given it is 26. 

What do I mean by auxiliary vessels? I refer to the re- 
pair vessels, which go out to sea with the fleet, and when 
bombs strike a cruiser, or battleship, or some other craft, 
there is an auxiliary ship or there are several auxiliary ships 
to do the repair work in order to get the combatant 
vessels back so that they can continue the battle. There 
are hospital ships, to take off the dying, the wounded, and 
the injured. We have not enough oil tankers to supply the 
oil so that the combat vessels will not have to come back 
to shore, perhaps 1,500 miles. 

There are various types of auxiliary ships. In that re- 
spect we are tremendously deficient. I am developing this 
so as to show that while in combatant vessels we might be 
able to make a creditable showing, it does not follow, when 
we measure all the factors we have to take into considera- 
tion, that we have an adequate navy. 

What is the next factor? The next is the merchant 
marine. What kind of a merchant marine have we to assist 
us in. time of war? Who has forgotten the terrible story of 
outrageous and stupendous expense to which we were put in 
order to transport in foreign vessels our own soldiers to the 
fields of France because we had no merchant marine? 
Great Britain has a powerful merchant marine. The vessels 
in her merchant marine are so constructed that they can he 
quickly put to war purposes. We have none. Japan has an 
efficient merchant marine in comparison with ours. 

The point I am trying to make is that, being deficient in 
@ merchant marine, having practically none at all; being 
deficient in auxiliary vessels; we cannot be very boastful 
about what our Navy could do in the event a powerful enemy 
or a combination of enemies should beset us. If a combina- 
tion of enemies attacked us, we could not hope for success 
with our Navy, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield: 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I am, of course, a layman in this matter. 

Mr. WALSH. I spent a long time in learning some of 
these things, as I have stated today, and I do not think I 
know them any too well yet. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I have not served as a member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate, although I am 
a member of the Military Affairs Committee. I wonder just 
how much credence we are to give to the reported state- 
ment of Admiral Sims that the safest place for dreadnaughts 
and superwarships in the next war will be as far up the 
Mississippi River as we can get them. I am wondering what 
credence we should give to that. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know just what he meant by that. 
Did he mean that our Navy was so weak that it would be 
better for it to go and hide, as the German Navy had to do? 

Mr. LUNDEEN. No. I do not suggest this or even at- 
tempt to imply that I have expert knowledge, but the reports 
given out have been that the hidden dangers, the dangers 
from submarines, and aircraft, and sea sleds, and whatever 
they may be, these rapid craft which fire torpedoes, and that 
sort of thing, are multiplied so much now that when we build 
a battleship we will have to spend a great deal of money in 
order to protect that battleship. For instance, I recall that 
it was stated in the debate in the House of Representatives, 
that whenever we spend $52,000,000 for a battleship we have 
to spend another $52,000,000 to protect it, so that it will not 
be sunk after it is built. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, all those things are matters of 
expert knowledge and information. We have had a variety 
of opinions presented to us, not exactly along the line the 
Senator quotes, although I have heard the expression of the 
late Admiral Sims. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I am wondering whether it is correct or 
not. 

Mr. WALSH. The naval experts say to us that no Navy 
is of any value that cannot go out and fight the enemy 
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when it is coming to us, that our Navy cannot hide up the 
Mississippi River, or up the Hudson River, or anywhere 
else, without surrendering. The World War proved that 
a defense navy must be a navy which, when an enemy 18 
approaching, is capable of going out and meeting it and 
of annihilating it, and that a navy that is merely sufficient. 
to patrol the shore, like a policeman patrolling his beat, 
and even the policeman has to be augmented in time of 
danger with an increased number of men, is inadequate. 
A navy when threatened with attack has to be capable of 
going forward and opening up the attack. Otherwise, the 
experts say, a war would be prolonged indefinitely. They 
say that. it is necessary, in order to shorten a war, to have 
a navy of such size and strength as to make an attack suc- 
ceed. Otherwise, the vessels will stay around the harbors 
and around the shore, the war will go on and on and on, 
with the cost piling up, more battleships and more planes 
being built all during the period of the war, trade routes 
being cut off, and the supply of necessities for carrying 
on the war being diminished. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. As I understand from the Senator’s 
statement, so far as combat is concerned, we are all set; 
we have a combat navy that will account for itself on the 
high seas. 

Mr. WALSH. No, Mr. President, I did not say it is all set. 
I used the word “creditable,” I think. I do not want to say 
anything against our Navy. I think it is a creditable navy. 
I do not know a better word to use in connection with it. 
We have a reasonable number of combatant vessels. We 
have them fairly well proportioned in the different cate- 
gories. We have a fine personnel. I cannot speak too 
highly of the personnel of our Navy. I think from that 
standpoint we have the best Navy in the world. The young 
men are given fine training, and in the maneuvers of our 
fleet show remarkable efficiency, if we can judge by the 
reports that are made by their superior officers. All the 
things that the Senator speaks of as implications arising 
from Admiral Sims’ remarks are tried out by the Navy. All 
those things are experimented with. 

The different units have conflicts with each other. They 
check up on each other. It is determined which side won in 
the conflict. They are all the time trying to determine the 
value of each one of these craft, the submarine, the cruiser, 
the destroyer, their importance and the positions they should 
take in time of conflict. All these matters are subjects of 
daily study. That is why we give the Navy the money in 
times of peace, that the Navy may be studying these prob- 
lems, — in the event of difficulties it will be able to take care 
of itself. 

Our battleships will be used just as the British and Ameri- 
can battleships were used in the World War. The battleships 
of the British Grand Fleet, which included some of the bat- 
tleships of the United States Fleet, from their position at 
Scapa Flow and elsewhere in the British Isles, blockaded all 
of the surface vessels of the German Navy in their own 
ports. The trade routes of the world were thus kept open for 
allied commerce and military communications. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I am in favor of supplying 
the Navy with funds with which to experiment. When the 
Senator comes to that portion of the bill, I hope he will 
explain why we are dropping out the $3,000,000 appropria- 
tion for lighter-than-air craft, which have always been con- 
sidered of value in war. We seem to have gotten ourselves 
tangled up in connection with the sale of helium in the last 
few days, if the Senator will permit me to mention that. 
First, we had hearings in the Committee on Military Affairs 
with respect to the matter of permitting a foreign country 
to obtain helium from us. We permitted that country to 
get just enough for commercial purposes, but not enough so 
it could be used for war purposes. Then some officer of the 
Government did not permit it to be sent over to the other 
country, but now I understand we are obliged to send it over 
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there because we have suddenly discovered that the lighter- 
than-air craft is of no value in war. 

I am wondering if some layman might not know these 
things perhaps as well as some naval experts who are con- 
tradicting each other every 10 minutes. 

I wish to ask the able Senator about another matter. 
Three weeks ago the House and the naval experts, as I under- 
stand, thought that 35,000-ton ships were ample, but now we 
are perhaps to have 45,000-ton ships. The experts do not 
seem to know what they want. It seems to me we had better 
go along the established standards we have tried out and 
seem to have found sufficient. 

I wish to say just one further word. I am sure the Senator 
from Massachusetts agrees with me that our personnel and 
our Navy are fully effective with respect to anything which 
concerns American territorial waters. If we draw a line 
from the Bering Sea to the Hawaiian Islands and thence to 
the Panama Canal, and then from the Panama Canal to the 
northeast coast of Maine, and consider those waters to be 
our territorial waters, I believe we have an invincible fleet 
within those waters. But if we are to send that fleet out to 
guard Standard Oil tankers in Chinese rivers—and, by the 
way, we are getting an indemnity for the tankers that were 
sunk—and we send them all over the world, into oriental or 
European waters, and that is why I reverted to the foreign 
policy, then I should be inclined to go with the Senator from 
Massachusetts and vote for greater appropriations or authori- 
zations. 

Mr. WALSH. Our only difference, of course, is with respect 
to the size of the Navy. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Yes. We may belt the globe, as it were, 
with American vessels, we may police the earth, we may tell 
various governments what they are to do—and every day I 
read in the press that we are lecturing foreign countries 
upon what they should do—but it seems we are not able to 
take care of our own unemployment situation and take care 
of our own front yard. If the Senator will permit me, I 
wish to add one word, and that is that with our great un- 
employment and the poverty and destitution in our own 
great land, we are developing destructive forces within 
our country that are far more dangerous, in my opinion, 
than any possible, vague, foggy attack that might come from 
foreign countries which are too busy watching each other 
and planning for the next war against one another, and 
when that war is fought they will be too exhausted to at- 
tack us. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator will agree with me 
that we should talk more about unemployment and social 
security problems in the United States than to be everlast- 
ingly debating warships and fleets, and planning to send 
Americans to every war that is going to be fought the world 
over. I think that is contrary to the fixed foreign policy 
of this country. I think we have a fixed foreign policy of 
this country and that policy is to trade with all and to be 
friends with all, and not mix in their quarrels. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has covered so many subjects, 
properly and appropriately, that it is difficult to answer them 
all. I wish to reply to one comment that he made with 
reference to our Navy in Chinese waters. I hope the Sena- 
tor will not blame the Navy. The Navy never enters a for- 
eign port or goes near a foreign country without directions 
from the State Department. The Navy has troubles enough 
of its own without entering foreign territory. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. It may be the fault of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. It can be blamed, perhaps, for inefficiency, 
if there is any inefficiency, but it certainly cannot be blamed 
for being directed by the Commander in Chief to go to a 
given spot in the world where there may be war. It is its 
duty to obey orders. Of course, there is a defense which 
the State Department would make to the presence of the 
Navy in Chinese waters, namely, the treaty obligations, 
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which, as the Senator knows, exist as to the patrolling, with 
other countries, of that water. 

The other subjects mentioned by the Senator from Minne- 
sota are matters of great and vital interest to our people, and 
should be weighed in connection with whether we should not 
be spending more money and giving more time to those prob- 
lems than to the problem that happens to be before us now, 
which I am obligated to present to the Congress. 

Mr. President, I wish to have printed in the Recorp at the 
end of my remarks the table from which I read before I was 
interrupted, and also some other tables and quotations from 
the committee’s report giving information to the Senate. 

(The matters referred to appear at the conclusion of Mr. 
Watsn’s remarks.) 

Mr. WALSH. I would now like to state briefly and con- 
cisely what is contained in this bill. 

First, the bill, I repeat, is an authorization bill merely, 
and nothing authorized in this bill can ever be converted 
into naval craft without the approval of the President of 
the United States and a vote of the Congress appropriating 
the necessary money. The bill increases the number and 
tonnage allowances of combatant vessels in the Navy by 
approximately 23 percent. 

Second, the bill authorizes the President to build up the 
Navy to the new authorized strength, including replacement 
of vessels as they become over-age. 

Third, the bill authorizes the President to acquire or 
construct additional naval airplanes, including spare parts 
and equipment, so as to increase the number of useful 
planes from 2,050 to a total of not less than 3,000. 

The reason for that is that the number of airplanes be- 
longing to the Navy has some relation to the number of 
combatant vessels that it has. At the time of the passage 
of the Vinson-Trammell Act the Navy considered 2,050 air- 
planes a sufficient unit to accompany the other units of the 
Navy. It now fixes the amount, in view of the authoriza- 
tion in this bill, at 3,000. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. While the bill authorizes the President to do 
so and so, the Congress would have to act in the matter of 
appropriations. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, surely. I mentioned that. It is very 
important and very essential, and a very wise provision, that 
authorization does not mean appropriation, and that there 
must be separate action when it comes to the matter of 
appropriation. 

Fourth, the bill authorizes the construction of 26 auxiliary 
vessels, 3 destroyer tenders, 2 submarine tenders, 3 large 
seaplane tenders, 7 small seaplane tenders, 1 repair ship, 
4 oil tankers, 1 mine layer, 3 mine sweepers, and 2 fleet tugs. 

I call attention to section 4 of the bill. 

I wish to repeat with great emphasis and call attention 
to the woeful inadequacy of our Navy medical equipment. 
We have one hospital ship, an almost broken down, useless 
hospital ship. Think of having only one such ship in a con- 
flict. I only speak of that as an example. 

Oil tankers are yery essential. Without them the fleet 
has to go back to shore every time it needs oil. The House 
limited the request of the Navy in that respect. 

The Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate requested the 
Navy to supply it with a list of such auxiliary vessels as the 
Department deemed immediately necessary. We have sub- 
stituted for the provision in the House bill the auxiliary ves- 
sels which the Navy Department considers somewhat pref- 
erable to those named in the House bill. We have increased 
the number by four; but because the vessels which we have 
selected would cost less than the auxiliary vessels provided 
for in the House bill, the amendment reduces the authoriza- 
tion by $30,000,000. So that while there is an increase in 
the number of auxiliary vessels, because we have provided 
more of the less expensive auxiliary vessels, the particular 
item involves a saving of $30,000,000. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator’s statement re- 
garding oil tankers take into consideration the auxiliary oil 
tankers now being contracted for by the Maritime Com- 
mission? 

Mr. WALSH. I am informed by the expert that the 
tankers in question are to be used by the Navy in peacetimes. 
The oil tankers to which the Senator refers are to be taken 
over in wartimes. 

The next provision in the bill 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Before the Senator takes up the next 
provision, I should like to say to the Senator that so far as 
I am concerned I should like to go along with him on the 
matter of the auxiliary vessels. I think many of them are 
needed. However, I object to these wandering warships, 
which meddle and muddle everywhere, perhaps under orders 
of the State Department. I do not blame the officers. We 
are ready to vote for whatever auxiliary vessels we need. 

Mr. WALSH. The bill authorizes the appropriation of 
funds necessary to carry out the purposes of the act, includ- 
ing such sums as may be necessary to provide the essential 
equipment and facilities at navy yards for building any ship 
or ships heretofore or herein authorized. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation of $15,000,000 to be 
expended at the discretion of the President for the purpose 
of experimenting with light surface craft. 

That item needs some explanation. We have merely re- 
iterated one provision in the House bill. We have a serious 
problem in the defense of shores and harbors against attack 
from submarines which escape the fleet, or pass the fleet at 
sea. Vessels of a type known as patrol vessels will be 
built. They are in the experimental stage. They are small, 
fast vessels which, it is believed, would afford a valuable 
harbor defense. The authorization is for that purpose. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Coming back to the question of authoriza- 
tion, if the President cannot go ahead and commit the 
country to the building of ships, what does the authoriza- 
tion amount to? 

Mr. WALSH. It does not amount to anything. It is 
simply a piece of paper. In the absence of the Senator I 
called attention to certain language in the first section of 
the bill which says: 

The authorized composition of the United States Navy in under- 
age vessels is hereby increased by the following tonnages. 

That language is a statement to the world of what we con- 
template at this moment will be the composition of our Navy 
within the next 10 years. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it the view of the Senator that the 
President could not, under the phrase with reference to 
authorization, commit us to any building program in ad- 
vance of appropriation? 

Mr. WALSH. There is no doubt about that. I will say 
to the Senator that the President should not be permitted 
to do so. 

The bill brings the construction of the vessels herein au- 
thorized under the terms and conditions of the act of March 
27, 1934, as amended. 

The bill defines the term “under-age”, and states that this 
term shall be construed in accordance with the terms of the 
treaty signed at London, March 25, 1936. 

I shall request at the conclusion of my remarks that a 
table of under-age vessels under the treaty referred to be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The bill states that the United States would welcome and 
support an international conference for naval limitations, 
and in the event of an international -treaty for further 
limitation of naval armaments to which the United States 
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is signatory, the President is authorized to suspend naval 
construction, except that such suspension shall not apply 
to vessels and aircraft actually under construction. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the Navy to appoint a 
board consisting of not less than five officers to investigate 
and report on the need, for the purposes of national de- 
fense, for the establishment of additional submarine, de- 
stroyer, mine, and naval air bases on the coasts of the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions. 

The bill directs the Navy Department to construct on the 
Pacific coast of the United States such vessels as the Presi- 
dent may determine to be necessary in order to maintain 
shipyard facilities upon the Pacific coast necessary and ade- 
quate to meet the requirements of national defense. 

The shipbuilding and airplane procurement programs will 
probably be spread over a period of 5 years or more. : 

The estimated additional cost over a period of years to 
carry out the provisions of the bill is as follows: 


46 combatant vessels ---- $811,095, 000 
— 216,451,000 
apis mite bees i an rains E E oat 106, 000, 000 

Additional equipment and facilities at navy yards 
(House committee’s estimate7ꝛꝛ 8, 000, 000 
Expenditure for experimental purposes 15, 000, 000 
mS SERINE T..... 1, 156, 546, 000 


Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary for me to 
speak further at this time. 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator plan to speak further in sup- 
port of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. If any questions are asked, or any features 
of the bill need further explanation in the opinion of any 
Senator, I shall be glad to speak. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator has put in an arduous afternoon, 
and I realize that he may well have good reason to be tired at 
this time, but I had hoped that he might choose to discuss 
our naval policy. Does he plan to do so? 

Mr, WALSH. I can answer the Senator now. 

The question of adopting a naval policy was taken up in 
the House, and a declaration of policy was prepared, which 
was rejected on the floor of the House. The Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the Senate gave much consideration to the 
question, and decided not to make an announcement of a 
naval policy. 

Personally I think it is impossible to declare a naval policy. 
The Navy Department itself from time to time has issued 
what it calls a naval policy. I think the first declaration of 
naval policy was in 1916, and the last was in 1933. The 
declaration, in my opinion, was nothing more nor less than 
a set of instructions for the guidance of the Navy. There 
seems to be nothing in it which to my mind indicates any 
restrictions or limitations upon the activities of the Navy. 

So far as a national policy is concerned, I confess that I 
have given much thought to the matter, as have the mem- 
bers of the committee. None of us knows just what to de- 
clare in the way of a national policy. Perhaps the Senator 
was absent when I volunteered a definition of my own. 

Mr. NYE. I heard the Senator's definition. 

Mr. WALSH. My definition is very imperfect; but in the 
last analysis, the naval policy is what the Commander in 
Chief says and does under a given state of facts or in a 
given situation. Of course, if Congress should define what 
the President may and may not do, I suppose the President 
could be impeached if he sent the Navy more than 150 miles 
from the shore. 

However, it is my opinion, and I believe the opinion of 
all the members of the Committee on Naval Affairs, that our 
efforts in that direction lead us up against a stone wall. In 
my opinion it is impossible satisfactorily to define a naval 
policy. If I were personally defining a naval policy—which 
would be only the beginning, and which would lead into a 
thousand avenues of increase—I should say the Navy exists 
to keep us out of war, and that we should maintain the Navy 
at sufficient strength to overcome any potential enemy in the 
event of war. 
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That definition is a statement of policy in a very few 
words. I am sure the distinguished Senator who is now 
interrogating me would not even want to agree to that state- 
ment. If he did, he would have to accept the bill, which the 
Navy Department thinks is possibly sufficient to keep us out 
of war. 

But how shall we declare a policy? If the Senator has 
any suggestions, I should be pleased to hear them. How 
shall we define a national policy? Is not the national policy 
continually changing? What is our national policy today 
toward Italy? Who can define what we are to do with re- 
spect to recognition of the conquest of Ethiopia? What is 
our national policy toward Japan and China? Perhaps we 
could get together and define our policy with relation to 
those two countries; but we should have to define a different 
policy for every other country in the world. 

It just could not be done, in my opinion, much as we would 
have liked to work out a policy. Particularly is that true 
of myself, because I am opposed to an aggressive navy. I 
do not want aggression; I do not want a navy that is going 
around with a chip on its shoulder; I do not want a State 
Department or a President that is looking for trouble, that 
is not alert to keep us out of trouble, that is not for peace, 
that is not willing to compromise and compromise and com- 
promise rather than to lead us into the hell which is war. 
But how is the policy going to be defined? In what way 
are we going to handcuff the Navy or the State Department 
so as to be able to define it? 

We have simply got to trust to the integrity, the patri- 
otism, the ability, and the genius of the President of the 
United States and the check which the Congress has if he 
declares or attempts to declare war which in our opinion is 
not justified. I do not know that I have given the Senator 
an adequate answer, but I have expressed my personal 
views in reference to those two policies. 

Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator. Let me further ask: Were 
there any discussions at all before the committee relating 
to policy in connection with the consideration of bills such 
as that now pending before the Senate? 

Mr. WALSH. We talked about that question; we dis- 
cussed it at different times. We examined the document 
which the Navy Department itself has which is said to 
evidence its policy. It is larger than this bill; there are 
more words in it than this bill contains. My interpretation 
of it was that it was very good—in fact, excellent—and there 
was nothing to criticize about it, but that it was made up 
more or less of rules and regulations for the guidance of 
the Navy itself. It seemed to me to be designed so that a 
young man entering the Navy reading this policy would get 
a conception of the Navy he would not get if he did not read 
it—as to the purpose of the Navy, its activities, the duties 
that the Navy was to perform, and so forth. 

Mr. NYE. Is it fair to ask—— 

Mr. WALSH. Anything is fair in war. 

Mr. NYE. To ask what was the origination of this ex- 
pansion program in the Navy? Was it originated in the 
Navy itself? 

Mr. WALSH. The information before the committee was 
that it was originated by the Navy itself. 

Mr. NYE. It was so initiated? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. Admiral Leahy—and his testimony 
is very interesting, by the way, although some of it was 
somewhat confidential—said he himself approached’ the 
President; that he felt it was his duty, as Chief of Naval 
Operations, to inform the President of the naval -races that 
were taking place in the world, of the fact that the United 
States was gradually and steadily becoming a less and less 
powerful naval factor in the world; and that the 5-5-3 
ratio or any semblance of approach to it was fast disappear- 
ing, and that some action should be taken. I said to him— 
and I remember definitely the question I asked him Were 
you actuated in presenting the situation to the President 
by a desire to perform your full obligation and duty as the 
head of the United States Navy by informing the President 
and the Congress what the situation was, and did you feel 
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that in doing this you had relieved yourself of criticism in 
years to come for failure to perform your duty in the event 
that you allowed this situation to pass without calling public 
attention to it?” He said, “That was exactly my motive.” 
I want to make clear that the program was not formed in 1 
day or in 1 hour. I understand there were several confer- 
ences; but it originated in the Navy and evidently they 
worked out this 20-percent increase proportion. 

Mr. NYE. Was there any evidence before the committee 
that any part of this program was undertaken in coopera- 
tion with other powers? 

Mr. WALSH. When Admiral Leahy was before us some of 
the questions were in executive session, but I think the Sen- 
ate is entitled to know this. I wrote out a series of questions 
which I will be glad to submit to the Senate; I prepared in 
advance of the hearing probably a hundred questions which 
I sent to Admiral Leahy and a similar number to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy covering every phase of the question. One 
of the very first questions I asked him when he appeared 
before the committee was, “Has there been any consulta- 
tion, any communication, any suggestion of any kind in 
any shape, form, or manner, in reference to this proposal 
with any other country?” To that he replied emphati- 
cally, “No.” I asked him about the incident that was dis- 
cussed in the other House about the visit of a naval officer to 
Great Britain, because, like the Senator from North Dakota 
himself, I was desirous of not being a party to any movement 
to increase our Navy through any understanding with any 
other country or to have our Navy linked in any way, shape, 
or form with any other country. I do not know whether the 
Senator has read the record in the House. If he has read 
it, he will remember, I think, that two other suggestions of a 
possible unity of interest upon the part of Great Britain and 
ourselves were made. 

I asked him about them. I asked him what was the occa- 
sion of the visit of the naval officer to Great Britain sometime 
in January of this year. It will be recalled that that fact 
was given publicity, and the suggestion was made that it was 
to negotiate or to become a party to some understanding 
with Great Britain. He told me that it was even stated 
that the naval officer crossed the Atlantic and went to 
England under an assumed name. Admiral Leahy said that 
was not the fact; that it was false. He said the presence of 
the naval officer in London was known and understood, and 
that he went there solely to consult with reference to the 
provisions of the London Treaty of 1936. It will be recalled 
that we made a treaty in 1936 in London in reference to 
certain technical provisions of naval building, and the naval 
officer went over solely to discuss them with the naval au- 
thorities of Great Britain. His presence was known in 
London, and there was no secret about it at all. He did dis- 
cuss with the British naval authorities technical matters, 
and there was a determination upon the interpretation of 
some of the technical features of that treaty. 

I asked Admiral Leahy about the presence of our two 
cruisers at Singapore. He replied that the two cruisers had 
gone to New Zealand upon invitation to participate in some 
celebration in New Zealand and that the officers of the ves- 
sels, as I understood, suggested they be permitted to stop at 
Singapore on the way back; that he took up the suggestion 
with the State Department, that consent was given and that 
they made the visit to Singapore simply, in part, at least, to 
break the trip and in part to visit Singapore; and he added 
that he was pleased because it gave—this perhaps is going 
beyond the record—the naval officers a chance to learn some- 
thing about Singapore and its defenses which they would not 
have otherwise known. 

Mr. NYE. Am I to understand that there was not an 
invitation extended to our Navy to participate in the demon- 
stration at Singapore? 

Mr. WALSH. I asked him about that, and he said, “No, sir.” 

Mr. NYE. That there was no invitation? 

Mr. WALSH. I asked him that very question, and he said 
“No.” He was very frank about it. I am convinced that, 
so far as we can believe a human being, the suggestion as 
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to any understanding is not founded on fact. Of course, we 
knew nothing about the State Department or negotiations 
that may have taken place in the State Department in ref- 
erence to any of these subjects. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The questions to which the Senator has re- 
ferred were propounded to whom? 

Mr. WALSH. To Admiral Leahy. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not, of course, prepared to challenge 
the veracity of Admiral Leahy or anyone else, and what I am 
about to suggest is in no sense an intimation along that 
line 

Mr. WALSH. I understand. 

Mr. BORAH. But Winston Churchill, the ex-Chancelor 
of the Exchequer, said in the debate in the House of Com- 
mons after the Austria incident, that they, the English, had 
an excellent relationship with the United States. The press 
quoted him as using the word “adgreement” and that the 
United States would not permit her Navy to fall below a 
certain ratio or standard. 

Mr. WALSH. We will admit, I think, that Admiral Leahy 
may not know anything about that. 

Mr. BORAH. But it is a most extraordinary thing that 
@ man with the standing of Mr. Churchill and a man of his 
well-known independence should make a statement of that 
kind, unless there was something upon which to base it. If 
it was without warrant, it was without warrant, but I won- 
der how Mr. Churchill was misled. 

Mr. WALSH. I. of course, can say only that it is possible, 
it is conceivable, that just what he said is true; but Ad- 
miral Leahy would not necessarily know it. I think we all 
agree to that, but I have no reason to think that either the 
State Department or the President has any understanding 
with Great Britain along the lines suggested. 

Mr. BORAH. I thought I had Mr. Churchill’s statement 
with me. I find that I have not. I may not have quoted it 
exactly, but certainly I have quoted it in substance. 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose any Senator is at liberty to ask 
the Secretary of State for his statement in reference to that 
matter. Here is the answer he made on February 8, 1938: 


FEBRUARY 8, 1938. 
The Honorable Key PITTMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR PrrrMAN: My attention has been called to Sen- 
ate Resolution No. 229, introduced by Senator JOHNSON of Cali- 
fornia on January 5 (calendar day, February 7), 1938, and ordered 
to lie on the table. F 

Under the terms of the proposed resolution the Secretary of State 
is requested, if it be not incompatible with the public interest, to 
advise the Senate in response to three inquiries. 

For your information, and for such information as you may desire 
to make thereof, I desire to state to you very definitely that in 
Tesponse to point (a), which reads, “whether or not any alliance, 
agreement, or understanding exists or is contemplated with Great 
Britain relating to war or the possibility of war,” the answer is 
“No”; in response to point (b), which reads, “whether or not there 
is any understanding or mt, express or implied, for the use 
of the Navy of the United States in conjunction with any other na- 
tion,” the answer is “No”; with regard to point (c), which reads, 
“whether or not there is any understanding or agreement, express 
or implied, with any nation that the United States Navy, or any 

of it, should police or patrol or be transferred to any particu- 
waters or any ocean,” the answer is “No.” 
Sincerely yours, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to ask the Senator something in 
relation to the naval policy he has been discussing and the 
difficulty of determining it. I think I appreciate the dif- 
ficulty. 

ae not the Senator think that one of the main items in 
the difficulty, or one of the main things that make outlin- 
ing a policy difficult 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator let me interrupt him to 
read what the House committee declared as its policy? It 
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might help the Senator in his question. This is what the 
House committee reported, but it was struck out on the floor 
of the House. I thought reading it might help the Senator 
from Nebraska to develop the question he is about to ask: 

It is declared to be the fundamental naval policy of the United 
States to maintain a navy in sufficient strength to guarantee our 
national security, not for aggression but to guard the continental 
United States by affording naval protection to the coast line in 
both oceans at one and the same time; to protect the Panama 
Canal, Alaska, Hawaii, and our insular possessions; to protect our 
commerce and citizens abroad— 

See how sweeping that is. Who is able to describe a naval 
policy that will enable us to protect our commerce and citi- 
zens abroad”? It shows the difficulty involved in drawing 
up anything of the kind— 
to insure our national integrity— 


What do we mean by national integrity“? 
and to support our national policies. 


What are our national policies“? I am reading this only 
for the purpose of showing the Senator the difficulties 
involved. : 

Let me read further: 

It is further declared to be the policy of the United States that 
an adequate naval defense means not only the protection of the 
Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii, and our insular possessions, but also a 
defense that will keep any potential enemy many hundreds of miles 
away from our continental limits. 

The United States looks with apprehension and disfavor upon the 
general increase in naval building throughout the world, but it 
realizes that no single nation can reduce its naval armament with- 
out jeopardizing its national security, except by common agreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the Senator reading? Is that the 
report of the House committee or the bill itself? 

Mr. WALSH. That is an actual section of the bill which 
was considered by the House, but was stricken from the bill 
on the floor of the House. I read it to show the Senator the 
difficulty involved, to show that we have a fight over every 
clause in the bill, with motions to restrict it and enlarge it 
and modify it; so we abandoned the idea of stating a naval 
policy. 

I started out wanting a naval policy. I made up my mind 
that I was going to have one in this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator could not get any? 

Mr. WALSH. I could not get anywhere with it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, I desire to ask the Senator if the 
matter as to which I am about to inquire is not one of the 
great difficulties making it practically impossible to establish 
a naval policy. 

A few years ago, within our recollection, there was an honor 
existing between nations that was respected by every civilized 
nation, and that was carried to the limit. That is all changed 
now, as I see the matter. There are now several great 
nations in the world which, it seems to me, are disregarding 
a policy which a few years ago was recognized and respected 
by every nation on earth. But when Italy attacked Ethi- 
opia—a weak, unarmed nation—without any cause, without 
any reason; when Japan took portions of China, and now 
is undertaking to take larger portions of China, without giv- 
ing any reason, without any declaration of war, without any 
pretense of a right to do so that had been recognized by the 
nations of the world up to that time; when that was followed 
by Germany taking Austria without notice, without declaring 
war, and without any reason; what are respectable, honorable 
nations to feel that they are going to be called upon to meet, 
and how can they be expected to adopt a policy that will be 
just and will apply to all nations, if there are other nations— 
and there are, I think—which still respect their national and 
international obligations? 

The policy that would fit a set of outlaw nations would 
have to be entirely different from a policy that would 
apply to nations of honor and self-respect which had some 
conception of the rights of humanity and innocent, unarmed 
people. 
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Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Nebraska has very con- 
cisely and directly and ably presented the difficulties in- 
volved in fixing a naval policy. 

Mr. NORRIS. That question, it seems to me, arises in 
drawing up a naval bill, What shall be our attitude? 

Will not this be conceded? Does not the Senator concede 
that the reason why we have been immune from attack, while 
‘Ethiopia and China and Austria have not been immune, is 
because we have a navy and an army of some size that can 
defend us and can prevent such a thing taking place? If 
we were not so situated, would not some of the outlaw na- 
tions rather take our country than to take Ethiopia, for 
example? 

Mr. WALSH. They most certainly would, because we 
have more to give them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; there is more for them to get here. 

Mr. WALSH. A selfish, despotic nation which is out for 
gain and money and pillage will take the best country it can 
get that is unarmed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Absolutely; and the only reason why they 
have not taken us so far is because they think we probably 
are too powerful. That is the only reason why they have not 
undertaken to take England. 

Mr. WALSH. All the history of the world confirms what 
the Senator says—that the weak and unprotected are the 
victims of the avaricious-minded rulers of the world. 

Mr, LUNDEEN and Mr. NYE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). To 
whom does the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. To the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, I should like to inquire of the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska if there is any differ- 
ence between Italy taking Ethiopia and Great Britain taking 
the Boer Republic. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think there is a great difference. 
However, as I look at the matter, the action of Great Britain 
cannot be used as an excuse for Italy taking Ethiopia. If 
Italy should kill our women and children, and destroy our 
property, and take possession of our country, would the fact 
that Great Britain took the Boer Republic be an excuse for 
her doing so? 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Not an excuse—with the permission of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. But what is the difference? 

Mr. NORRIS. If there is not any difference we ought not 
to object to it if we did not object in the other case. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In line with what the Senator from 
Nebraska said might have been our situation had we not 
been reasonably well prepared, is it not true that all that 
kept Napoleon from conquering England was the British 
Navy? } 

Mr. WALSH. History confirms that statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The British Navy destroyed the French 
fleet, and thus kept Napoleon from invading England. 

Mr. WALSH. Iam thoroughly convinced that a navy that 
is respected the world over in time of peace, and that other 
countries fear to have combat with, is our greatest security 
and protection. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield; but I ask the Senator from North 
Dakota to permit me to be brief in my answer, so that I may 
yield the floor. 

Mr. NYE. Certainly. 

A moment ago the Senator read from what purported to 
be a portion of the bill as it was reported to the House by 
the House committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. NYE. Were the lines which undertook to define naval 
policy a part of the bill at the time of its original intro- 
duction? 
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Mr. WALSH. No. I think what I read was an attempt 
upon the part of the Members of the House committee to 
draft a naval policy. It was not part of the original bill. 

Mr. NYE. It was not, then, an effort on the part of the 
naval authorities themselves to define a naval policy? 

Mr. WALSH. I personally do not think so. I think the 
members of the House Committee on Naval Affairs them- 
selves tried to make a definition. I do not believe they 
were furnished by the Navy Department with any such 
definition as that contained here. No doubt they consulted 
some naval people. As I told the Senator before, I can 
bring over tomorrow some of the maps or charts which at- 
tempt to define a naval policy, approved by the Secretary of 
the Navy; but I repeat what I said before: They are more 
in the nature of rules and regulations than a policy. So far 
as I know, the Navy Department has never written, for pur- 
poses of incorporation in a law, any policy. 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator feel that if we were to fulfill 
the authorization under this bill we should be able to bring 
about full protection of our interests on the high seas? 

Mr. WALSH. Personally, I do not think so. I think we 
should approach it. In the face of this record, in the face 
of the fact that after 10 years, if we should build all the 
ships authorized in this bill, and Japan and Great Britain 
should stop and never build another vessel, we should have 
a deficiency in the 5-5-3 ratio, I cannot say that even then 
we should be powerful enough to overcome possible enemies; 
but we certainly should be approaching it, and perhaps in 
the event of being able to delay a war, if war should come, 
we might be able hastily to build sufficient other naval craft 
to give us equality. 

The committee’s opinion as stated in the report on the 
bill is as follows: 

The committee is of the opinion that the Navy authorized in 
this section of the bill will be sufficient to provide an adequate 
defense to America provided the foreign nations do not expand 
their navies beyond what we now believe they are doing. It is 
not, in the committee’s opinion, sufficiently strong to make cer- 
tain our success in case of foreign attack, but it is believed to be 
sufficient to provide reasonable assurance that we will not be 
attacked. 

Mr. NYE. Admiral Leahy testified, if I am not mistaken, 
that we were maintaining something like 42 ships in Asiatic 
waters, including 6 submarines. 

Mr. WALSH. I think that is correct. 

Mr. NYE. Is the Senator prepared to say what the cost 
of maintenance of this fleet is? 

Mr. WALSH. The officers and the vessels would have to 
be somewhere, and the officers and men would have to be 
furnished food. I suppose the real additional cost would be 
for fuel for the trip there and back. Of course, if the 
vessels were in San Pedro Harbor, they would have to be 
fueled. I doubt whether the cost would be very much greater. 
I am answering the Senator hastily and quickly. The men 
would be on the vessels even if they were on our own coast, 
the vessels would be here, they would be using fuel here, and 
the men would be eating food here. So I am inclined to 
think that the cost would not be very much greater. Of 
course, the cost of going back and forth, through that. long 
mileage, would be an item which would be substantial be- 
cause of the fuel used. If we think in terms of the men not 
being on the naval pay roll and the vessels not being naval 
vessels, then, of course, the cost would be very great. 

Mr. NYE. Just one more question. I hesitate to keep the 
Senator on his feet longer. 

Mr. WALSH. I am thankful if this is the last question. 

Mr. NYE. Are we not confronted with this situation, that 
it is utterly impossible for us to hope to maintain that 
adequacy of naval preparation which would permit us to 
defend our interests whatever they might be, wherever they 
might arise? 

Mr, WALSH. I personally think it is not impossible for 
us if we want to spend the money. I do think that the 
American people, and I think the present administration 
wisely feel that we ought to approach as near as possible 
that degree of naval strength which would give us a fighting 
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chance in the event of war, and that by certain maneuvers 
after war began we should be in a position to expand quickly 
and develop the balance of our Navy. I am frank to say 
that I think—and this was not my approach to the subject— 
the authorization is a mild one in view of the statistics we 
have, and I think it is helpful to the whole world to have 
an announcement made of what our policy is to be. I think 
it will lead within a reasonable time to the reaching of some 
understanding as to a limitation of naval armaments in the 
future. 

I do not see how we can escape the responsibility of build- 
ing up a Navy that will be adequate and will have some 
chance in conflict to protect us against an enemy. I can- 
not conceive of anything worse than having an impotent 
navy, ships going up and down the coast afraid of an 
enemy, a navy which will not come out and meet the enemy 
before they begin to bombard our cities, a navy that is con- 
scious of its weaknesses, which realizes that the other navy 
has six more powerful battleships, has double the number 
of submarines and cruisers, has triple the number of air- 
planes. What would be a wise and sensible policy for the 
head of the Navy except to hug the shore, as poor Germany 
had to do during the World War, afraid to go out, knowing 
that the ships would be lost, as they were finally destroyed? 

Mr. NYE. The Senator will agree that these possible 
enemies must come from across the Atlantic or across the 
Pacific? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. I would say so. I do not at the pres- 
ent time anticipate any enemies from South America. I 
think it is quite possible for some European country or some 
country in the Orient to seek, within a reasonably short 
time, within a few years, naval bases and possessions in 
South America. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator really fears that? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not say I fear it; I say it is a possibility 
which ought to be considered in connection with any pro- 
gram of defense. Of course, the Senator has heard a great 
many rumors, and has heard it suggested again and again 
that we ought to acquire land south of the southern California 
peninsula for purposes of defense, and the Senator has heard 
the inferences which have been drawn from that situation. 

Mr. NYE. I have. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not pay any special attention to it. I 
have no information along that line. But I do know that 
there is a belief, and a strong conviction, on the part of our 
defense officers, that we have to be very careful with respect 
to South America, and the prevention of any potential enemy 
from any other country getting in there. 

Mr. NYE. From establishing a base there. 

Mr. WALSH. One of the most effective ways of making a 
great deal of trouble for us in the event of war would be to 
get an effective air base in South America. If any country 
in South America were hostile to us and wanted to give 
encouragement to any potential enemy, they could be very 
embarrassing and troublesome to us by permitting bases to be 
set up. : 

Mr. NYE. Of course, I am ready to concede, and I want 
it understood that if any effort were made to establish such 
a base in South America I would be one of those who would 
want to destroy any chance of that development. 

Mr. WALSH. It is gratifying to find that we are all in 
accord in desiring a Navy, and we have little criticism to 
make of it. What we are concerned and troubled about is 
that the situation is so pressing that we ought to expand. 
There is a friendly difference of opinion, and an honest 
difference of opinion, and I want the Senator to know that, 
so far as I am concerned, I respect the views he and those 
who think with him entertain. 

Mr. NYE. My own conclusion is that we are adequately 
prepared to repulse any such effort, even in South America, 
on the part of a foe from across the Atlantic or across the 
Pacific. I am at a loss to understand why any of us would 
fear the ability on the part of any European power today 
to chance departure from its own front yard or back yard 
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long enough, with such force as it would need to have weight, 
to establish bases in South America. Does the Senator feel 
that that is within the possibilities in a generation? 

Mr. WALSH. I personally feel that the fears of our ex- 
perts are in another direction than the one to which the 
Senator has referred. Is that plain enough? 

Mr. NYE. I think the Senator makes himself understood. 

Mr. WALSH. I am trying to avoid a record which might 
tend to increase any differences which may exist, if they do 
exist, rather than diminish them. 

Mr. President, in yielding the floor, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the tables and other data 
to which I have referred during the course of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the matters were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT FROM THE REPORT OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 
AFFAIRS ON THE 5-5-3 RATIO 


The 5-5-3 ratio fixed by the Washington Treaty of 1922 was one 
part only of a system of interdependent provisions agreed upon at 
that time, including the nonfortification provision (which required 
material sacrifices by the United States), the Four Power and Nine 
Power Pacts. The object of the ratio was, to assure each of the 
parties to the treaty security against one or a combination of the 
other parties. It was worked out upon a strictly scientific basis 
and, after some discussion, was accepted by the parties concerned 
as a fair basis of security. 

Since this ratio was agreed upon as one part of a series of inter- 
dependent provisions, the situation in the Pacific has altered 
radically. Japan has occupied by force large sections of China. 
It has ignored the Four Power Pact. It has declined to partici- 
pate in a conference called under the Nine Power Treaty. It has 
denounced the Washington Naval Treaty and declined, subse- 
quently, to give assurances that it would observe in fact the pro- 
visions of that treaty or in fact be bound by any restrictions upon 
naval construction, It is believed to be in the interest of the 
security of the United States to adhere to the principle of the 
5-5-3 ratio unless the political situation in the Pacific shall have 
been so altered as to permit agreement upon some other basis. 

Whether or not the 5-5-3 ratio can be changed without disad- 
vantage to the United States at a later date can be determined 
only by further study. 

The committee is of the opinion that if in each class of ships 
we maintain not less than a 5-5 ratio with Great Britain, and a 
5-3 ratio with Japan, we will make war unlikely for us, will insure 
the well-being and prosperity of our people, and will shorten any 
war we may be forced into. 


The following is a section by section explanation of the bill: 
SECTION 1 


Public, No. 135, Seventy-third Congress, approved March 27, 
1934—the so-called Vinson-Trammel Act—established the composi- 
tion of the United States Navy with respect to the categories of 
vessels limited by the treaties signed in Washington, February 6, 
1922, and at London, April 22, 1930, at the limit prescribed by those 
treaties. It authorized the President to construct a sufficient 
number of vessels to bring the United States Navy up to treaty 
strength and to maintain it thereat by replacing over-age vessels 
with vessels of modern design and construction. 

Article 21 of the London Treaty of 1930, the so-called escalator 
clause, provides that any high contracting party which considers; 
her national security to be materially affected by the new con- 
struction of a nonsignatory power may, with due notification to 
other signatories, increase tonnages within one or more cate- 
gories. Other signatories may then make proportionate increases 
in the categories specified. 

Great Britain invoked article 21 of this treaty on July 15, 1936, 
and on December 23, 1936. Japan invoked this article on De- 
cember 29, 1936. The total tonnage allowed the United States 
was increased by 75,868 tons. 

The present Navy building program, if continued until 1941 or 
1942, will bring the United States Navy up to the original strength 
authorized for under-age vessels, except in the battleship class, 
The London Treaty of 1936 changed the effective life of battle- 
ships from 20 to 26 years. This change in the effective life of 
battleships and the increases in allowances due to the so-called 
escalator clause have changed the situation very materially. 
Under these conditions we have now built, building, and appro- 
priated for our full allotted under-age strength in battleships, 
cruisers, and aircraft carriers, and we are short approximately 
63,935 tons in destroyers and 8,813 tons in submarines. 

Section 1 of the bill increases the authorized number and ton- 
nage allowances of combatant vessels in the Navy by approximately 
23 percent. The following table shows the original allowances as 
authorized by the treaties and the act of March 27, 1934, the in- 
creased allowances due to the so-called escalator clause, the total 
allowances now authorized; the increased allowances proposed by 
the bill, as amended, and the total allowed under-age strength of 
the Navy if the bill is enacted: 
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1 Present law (Vinson-Trammell Act) limits total tonnages only in these categories. 


3 H. R. 9218 combines cruiser tonnages authorizing a total of 412,524 tons. 
3 Great Britain invoked art. 21 of the London Treaty of 1930 on Dec. 23, 1936. 


The bill as passed by the House of Representatives authorized 
an increase of 105,000 tons in battleship tonnage and 30,000 tons 
in aircraft-carrier tonnage. Three battleships of 35,000 tons each 
and two aircraft carriers of 15,000 tons each could be built under 
this authorization. The committee amendment increases the 
battleship tonnage by 30,000 toms and the aircraft-carrier tonnage 
by 10,000 tons. This will permit the construction of three battle- 
ships of 45,000 tons each and two aircraft carriers of 20,000 tons 
each. 


The United States and Great Britain in the London Treaty of 
1936 agreed to limit the size of battleships to 35,000 tons standard 
displacement. Japan is not a signatory to this treaty. This agree- 
ment on the size of capital ships was in effect when the bill 

the House of Representatives. Since that date this agree- 
ment has been abrogated. It now appears that other nations will 
build battleships in excess of 35,000 tons displacement, If other 
nations build large ships it will be necessary for our Navy to 
possess ships in excess of 35,000 tons if it is to perform its vital 
function of meeting and defeating an enemy at sea. 

The Navy now has two 15,000-ton aircraft carriers and two 
20,000-ton aircraft carriers, in addition to the U. S. S. Lexington 
and U. S. S. Saratoga, which are 33,000-ton ships. It is now 
definitely established by extensive experience in the fleet that 
tonnage is critical as regards the war usefulness of aircraft car- 
riers. If two new carriers of 20,000 tons each are built they will 
be as effective as the Yorktown and Enterprise. These ships have 
with respect to the 15,000-ton carriers greater speed, armor, and 
torpedo protection, better stability for rough-weather operation, 
longer cruising radius, and more room and better facilities for 
efficient and rapid operation of their aircraft. These advantages, 
particularly in speed and protection, are vital and out of all 
proportion to the moderate increase in cost. 

This increase in aireraft carrier tonnage will greatly increase the 
national-defense value of these carriers. 

The committee is of the opinion that the Navy authorized in 
this section of the bill will be sufficient to provide an adequate 
defense to America provided the foreign nations do not expand 
their navies beyond what we now believe they are doing. It is 
not, in the committee’s opinion, sufficiently strong to make cer- 
tain our success in case of foreign attack, but it is believed to be 
sufficient to provide reasonable assurance that we will not be 
attacked. 

: SECTION N 

The act of March 17, 1934, not only authorized the President to 
construct a sufficient number of vessels to bring the Navy up to 
treaty strength but it also authorized him to maintain it thereat 
by replacing over-age vessels with vessels of modern design and 
construction. Section 2 of this bill authorizes the President to 
construct a sufficient number of vessels to bring the Navy up to 
the new authorized strength and to maintain it thereat by replacing 
vessels as they become over-age. 

The Navy can be maintained permanently at the under-age 
strength shown in column 5 of the table without additional leg- 
islative authority and subject only to appropriations made by the 


Congress. 
SECTION II 


An act approved June 24, 1926 (Public, No. 422, 69th Cong.), 
established the number of useful airplanes (including spare parts 
and equipment) to be employed in the Navy at 1,000, and author- 
ized the Secretary of the Navy to acquire and maintain not less 
than this number of useful airplanes. This act also stated: 

“That ‘useful airplanes,’ as used in this act, shall be those air- 
planes on the Navy list which are, or which after reasonable re- 
pairs can be made, in all respects safe to fly and fitted to take 
part in active military operations in time of war, and shall be 
exclusive of those airplanes classified as experimental or, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Navy, declared obsolete.” 

An act approved March 27, 1934 (the Vinson-Trammell Act), au- 
thorized the President to procure the necessary naval aircraft for 
vessels and other naval purposes in numbers commensurate with 
a treaty navy. The Secretary of the Navy has determined that 
2,050 naval aircraft are required for such a navy. 


(Column 4) 


(Column 5) 


Total author- 

ized by H. R. 

9218, in under- 
essels 


‘Great Britain invoked art. 21 of the London Treaty of 1930 on July 15, 1936. 
Japan invoked art. 21 of the London Treaty of 1930 on Dec. 29, 1936, 


Section 3 of the preseht bill authorizes the President to acquire 
or construct additional naval airplanes, including patrol planes, 
spare parts, and equipment, so as to bring the number of useful 
naval airplanes to a total of not less than 3,000. This is an in- 
crease of 950 useful airplanes. 

The increased number of planes is based upon the requirements 
for a naval aeronautical organization proportionate to the in- 
creased Navy contemplated by the bill. 

Not less than 3,000 useful naval airplanes can be maintained 
permanently without additional legislative authority and subject 
only to appropriations made by the Congress. 

The committee is impressed with the marked increase that has 
been taking place in the range, speed, and bomb capacity of new 
naval aircraft, and the increasing capabilities of naval aviation in 
operations with the fleet. The authorization in this section recog- 
nizes the value of our naval aviation and will make it possible for 
Se weapon to support effectively the efficiency and power of the 

SECTION 4 


Section 4 of the bill as passed by the House of Representatives 
authorized the construction of 22 auxiliary vessels. The com- 
mittee amendment authorizes the construction of 26 auxiliary 
vessels—3 destroyer tenders, 2 submarine tenders, 3 large seaplane 
tenders, 7 small seaplane tenders, 1 repair ship, 4 oil tankers, 1 
mine layer, 3 mine sweepers, and 2 fleet tugs, of a total light dis- 
placement tonnage of 133,650 tons. 

This is the number and type of auxiliary vessels that the Navy 
Department believes are most urgently needed at the present time. 
The estimated cost of these 26 auxiliary vessels is $216,450,000, an 
amount $30,000,000 less than the estimated cost of the 22 auxiliary 
vessels proposed by the House committee. 

Auxiliaries may be divided into two broad classes—tenders and 
other auxiliaries, 

The tenders are those vessels which serve destroyers, submarines, 
and patrol planes, and which are essential to their operation and 
maintenance at all times, both in time of peace and in time of war. 
They, therefore, should be provided in a definite proportion to the 
vessels or planes they tend. 

The other types of auxiliaries, oilers, store ships, cargo ships, 
mine sweepers, etc., will be required in large numbers in time of 
war, in numbers too great to be built or operated by the Navy in 
time of peace. 

The bill authorizes the construction of only those types of aux- 
iliary vessels that will be required for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the fleet in time of peace. The bill does not authorize 
the replacement of auxiliary vessels as they become obsolete. 

The fleet in fulfilling its naval mission of protection to the 
homeland in time of war must take up its station far from normal 
bases of supply and repair. To be effective the combatant vessels 
of the Navy must be so mobile and so self-sufficient that they can 
be projected a thousand miles or more from our coast and be 
maintained on their far-distant stations. The combatant fleet 
requires naval auxiliaries that must operate and train with the 
fleet during peacetime as well as in war. The mission of the aux- 
iliaries is to make effective, through the function of service and 
supply, the fighting vessels of the fleet. 

The committee was informed that additional auxiliary vessels 
will be required for the operation of the fleet in peacetime and 
that it will be necessary for the Navy to request the Congress in 
the near future for authority to acquire or construct additional 
auxiliary vessels. The present bill is therefore not a complete 
program covering all the needs of the Navy for auxiliary vessels. 
The committee is of the opinion that additional authorizing acts 
for auxiliary vessels should be made from year to year. 

Additional data on auxiliary vessels 


DESTROYER TENDER 


Destroyers are comparatively small vessels, with a large amount 
of their interior space devoted to boilers and engines. They carry 
a large armament of guns and torpedoes, which require a com- 
paratively large crew. Consequently there is not room on such 
small vessels for all the facilities they must have to maintain them 
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for long periods. Their storerooms are limited, they have no fa- 
cilities for making extensive repairs, they lack many facilities for 
personnel such as dental offices, and space for men incapacitated 
by illness. The tender supplies these shortcomings for the de- 
stroyers she serves. It accompanies the fleet to which the destroy- 
ers are attached or remains at the base to repair or overhaul 
them, overhaul their torpedoes, or to supply torpedoes to take the 
place of torpedoes expended, to refuel them, to fill up their ice 
boxes and provision storerooms, give them fresh bread, take care 
of any seriously sick men. Tenders were at one time called 
“mother ships.” 

Each of these destroyer tenders will have a displacement of ap- 
proximately 9,000 tons and a speed of 1644 knots. 


SUBMARINE TENDERS 


Submarine tenders, like destroyer tenders, are “mother ships” 
for the submarines based on them. The submarines are even more 
dependert on tenders than destroyers because the submarine, de- 
signed to operate both on the surface and beneath the surface, 
has the interior so cramped with machinery that space is very 
limited for the accommodation of personnel or the stowage of 
spare parts, provisions, ammunition, and similar essential items. 
The complement of a submarine is based on the number of men 
required for battle and watch-standing duties. Since the number 
must be kept at a minimum because of lack of space, the comple- 
ment cannot include the artificer specialists required for material 
upkeep. The submarine is dependent, therefore, on the tender for 
not only the general overhaul of machinery, torpedoes, optics, and 
general construction work but for assistance in routine upkeep 
as well. All the shortcomings of the submarine have to be pro- 
vided for in the tender. She carries their doctor, their paymaster, 
and other personnel for whom there is no room on the submarines. 
The submarine tender is specifically a supply, repair, provision, and 
ammunition ship for a squadron of submarines. 

Each of these submarine tenders will have a displacement of 
approximately 9,000 tons and a speed of 16% knots. 


SEAPLANE TENDERS 


The seaplane tender is designed to serve as a floating base for 
large patrol seaplanes, sometimes called flying boats. The tender 
permits the patrol planes to operate anywhere away from a regular 
shore air station. It permits the patrol planes, which are a part 
of the fleet, to accompany the fleet wherever it may go. Patrol 
planes are not carried by the tender but fly from one position to 
another. The tender, however, can hoist planes on its deck for 
repairs, and it can pick up damaged planes, The tender provides 
barracks for the crews of the planes, and provides all the facilities 
for the personnel that any large ship has. It also carries gasoline, 
bombs, stores, spare parts for the planes, and can make all neces- 
sary repairs short of a complete rebuilding, which can only be done 
at a shore base. 

The bill provides for three large seaplane tenders and seven small 
seaplane tenders. 

REPAIR SHIP 


All large vessels of the fleet have some facilities for making their 
own repairs, for routine upkeep, and to meet emergencies. They 
Ihave a machine shop, a carpenter shop, an electrical shop, black- 
smith shop, etc. These with their artificers are utilized to the 
fullest extent. Repair ships fill in the gap to make repairs that 
are beyond the capacity of the individual ships and still not of 
such a character as to require a ship to go to a navy yard. The 
repair ships have foundries and machine shops that are capable 
of doing much heavier work than can be done on the combatant 
ships. They can make major electrical repairs, repair navigation 
instruments, fire-control gear, optical instruments and other 
delicate work requiring highly specialized mechanics. Repair ships 
can supply light and power to a 3 repair if 8 Š 
speaking, the repair ps e repairs in e- 

vessels, while 


the tenders repair the destroyers, submarines, and aircraft. 

In time of war, the repair ships accompany the fleet and in 
addition to normal repairs, inflicted by the enemy 
or patch the ships so they can get back to a navy yard for exten- 
sive repairs. 

The existing repair ships in the Navy are not well adapted 
for making large-hull repairs, such as would result from hits by 
guns or bombs. 

The repair ship included in this bill will be about 9,500 tons, 
light displacement, and 16% knots speed. 

OIL TANKERS 


The primary service of oilers is to all kinds of fuel 
and oil for the use of the fleet. Navy oilers carry not only 
fuel oil for the boilers of the ships of the fleet, but they also 
carry Diesel oil for submarines, lubricating oils for machinery, 
gasoline for airplanes, and gasoline for ships’ boats. They differ in 
this respect from merchant oilers which usually carry only one 
kind of fuel. They should have speed in order that they can 
accompany the fleet and refuel it immediately after arrival at its 
destination. Navy oilers also must be fitted with the necessary 
gear for refueling small vessels at sea. This requires pumps that 
can discharge at a rapid rate. Merchant oilers do not have such 
gear for refueling vessels at sea, and as a rule do not have pumps 
of the required capacity because they usually depend upon pump- 
ing systems ashore to load and discharge them quickly. These re- 
quirements for Navy oilers are in addition to their guns, ammuni- 
tion, and other strictly military features. 
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MINE LAYERS 


Mine layers may be used to lay mines in defense of our own home 
ports or bases, or they may be used to lay mines in enemy waters. 
There are two mine layers in the Navy at the present time. Only 
one of these, the Oglala, is in commission. None were built as mine 
layers, but were converted from coast freight steamers. Both are 
now almost unseaworthy. 

It is considered essential that at least one currently designed mine 
layer be provided for service in the fieet without delay in order that 
the art of mine laying may be kept alive in the Navy and that we 
may keep abreast of modern developments in the art. 

This vessel would be of about 6,000 tons, light displacement, and 
ebout 18 knots speed. 
. MINE SWEEPERS 


Mine sweepers, as the name implies, are used to sweep areas and 
channels, through which the fleet or other vessels must pass, to clear 
them.of mines.. They will be used-in war to accompany the fleet 
and they will also be employed off important bases or commercial 
ports where mines may be laid. 

The question might be asked, “Why not have a vessel that would 
be a combined mine sweeper and tug?” Mine sweepers should be 
as small as possible in order to be handy, should have light draft 
to lessen the chances of their hulls striking a mine, and should 
have twin screws for good maneuverability. Tugs should be deep 
draft with large single screws, deeply immersed in order to get a 
good grip on the water for towing. Mine sweepers and tugs, there- 
fore, are almost opposite extremes in underwater design. They 
cannot be combined without obtaining an indifferent vessel for 
either purpose, 

The new vessels will have a displacement of approximately 700 
tons and a speed of 18 knots. 


TUGS 


Tugs are a well-known type of vessel. Fleet tugs are used to tow 
targets for target practice, to assist in berthing vessels at docks, or 
to assist large vessels to maneuver in restricted space. In time of 
war they would be used to tow damaged vessels to port, to assist 
in their salvage, to place them alongside repair ships, to take dis- 
abled vessels in tow, and to tow or shift barges or lighters at ad- 
vanced fleet bases. 

In time of peace they are used for every kind of service in the 
2 districts and at outlying naval stations, as well as with the 

SECTION 5 


Section 5 of the bill authorizes to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to effectuate the purposes of this act, including 
appropriations for such essential equipment and facilities at navy 
yards as may be necessary in the construction of such ships as have 
been authorized or as are provided for in this bill. 

To carry out the construction provisions of this bill, in conjunc- 
tion with the construction program authorized by the act of March 
27, 1934, some new equipment and facilities and the replacement of 
some existing equipment and facilities, such as cranes, tools, build- 
ing ways, and other items, will be necessary. 

The House report stated that the essential equipment and facili- 
ties required could be obtained at a cost of about $8,000,000. 

Under date of March 8, 1938, the Secretary of the Navy inf 

the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Repre- 
sentatives, that the amount of money required to provide equipment 
and facilities at navy yards for building ships is not $8,000,000, but 
a much larger sum depending upon the exact work assigned in any 
particular navy yard and the extent of the additional facilities that 
must be provided to permit undertaking the assigned construction. 

This letter stated that if battleships are to be constructed in the 
navy yards at Norfolk, Philadelphia, and New York, and if the navy 
yards at Portsmouth, N. H., Boston, Mass., Charleston, 8. C., Puget 
Sound, Wash., and Mare Island, Calif., are to be provided with addi- 
Sree 2 ities the estimated cost would be in the neighborhood of 

This estimate of $30,000,000 for equipment and shipbuilding 
facilities at our present navy yards is to take care of the construc- 
tion of approximately 50 percent of the ships authorized in this 
bn and the replacements authorized under the Vinson-Trammell 


ot ji believed that the authorization contained in this section of 
e necessary order that the shipbuilding programs may 
be carried out economically and efficiently. 

SECTION 6 


The committee amendment strikes out all of section 6 which 
authorizes’ an appropriation of $15,000,000 to be expended for 
experimental work in connection with surface craft, lighter-than- 
air craft, heavier-than-air craft, aerial mines, and torpedoes, and 
which included an expenditure of $3,000,000 for the construction of 
a rigid airship to be used for training and experimental purpose. 
It also strikes out the proviso that the Secretary of the Navy is 
authorized to enter into contracts with inventors and manu- 
facturers for mtal work, models, plans, and other projects 
useful to the national defense to the extent of $15,000,000. 

In lieu thereof the committee amendment authorizes an appro- 
priation of $15,000,000 to be expended at the discretion of the 
President of the United States for the construction of experi- 
mental vessels none of which shall exceed 3,000 tons standard 
displacement. 

The committee was informed that no additional statutory au- 
thority is a necessary precedent to appropriations by the Congress 
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for general purposes of experimentation. It is necessary, however, 
to provide an authorization for appropriations for the construction 
of experimental vessels. 

The committee considers that the primary needs of the Navy 
Department for experimental purposes will be met by an authori- 
zation of $15,000,000 to be expended for the construction of ex- 
perimental- vessels. 

The committee is also of the opinion that early action should be 
taken by the Appropriations Committees to provide ample funds 
for aviation experimentation and development. 

SECTION 7 


This section of the bill directs that the allocation and construc- 
tion of the vessels authorized and their replacements as well as 
the procurement and construction of airplanes and spare parts 
shall be in accordance with the act of March 27, 1934, as amended. 
This act provides (1) that normally 50 percent of the vessels will 
be constructed in Government yards; (2) that no less than 10 
percent of the aircraft, including engines therefor, shall be con- 
structed in Government aircraft factories; and (3) that the profit 
on contracts, except for scientific instruments, where the award 
exceeds $10,000 is limited to a maximum of 10 percent. 

SECTION 8 


Section 8 of the bill defines the term “under-age” as that given in 
accordance with the London Treaty of 1936. 

In accordance with the London Naval Treaty of 1936 vessels of the 
following categories and subcategories shall be deemed to be “over- 
age” when the undermentioned number of years have elapsed since 
completion: 


Years 
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T—T—T—TT—T—.. . we eens wn 20 
(c) Cruisers, subcategories (a, heavy; b, light): 

If laid down before Jan. 1, 1920——— e ERE 

If laid down after Dec. 31, 1919___...-.--_--_- 20 

(d) Light surface vessels, subcategory (o) 16 

(e) Submarnes 2 13 

SECTION 9 


Section 9 states that— 

“The United States would welcome and support an international 
conference for naval limitations and in the event of an inter- 
national treaty for the further limitations of naval armament to 
which the United States is signatory, the President is authorized 
and empowered to suspend so much of its naval construction as 
has been authorized as may be necessary to bring the naval arma- 
ment of the United States within the limitations so agreed upon, 
except that such suspension shall not apply to vessels and aircraft 
then actually under construction.” 

SECTION 10 

In view of the increases provided for the Navy in this bill, it 
appears that additional naval operating bases for some of the units 
of the fleet will be necessary. 

Section 10 authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Navy to 
appoint a board of not less than five officers to investigate and 
report upon the need, for purposes of national defense, for the 
establishment of additional submarine, destroyer, mine, and naval 
air bases on the continental coasts of the United States, its Ter- 
tories, and possessions. 

It further directs the Secretary of the Navy to cause the report of 
this board to be transmitted to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 

SECTION 11 


Section 11 directs the Navy Department to construct upon the 
Pacific coast of the United States such vessels as the President of 
the United States may determine to be necessary in order to main- 
tain shipyard facilities on the Pacific coast necessary and adequate 
to meet the requirements of national defense. 

Although prior to and during the World War shipbuilding was a 
major industry on the Pacific coast, it has practically ceased to 
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exist, and, except for limited activity in the two navy yards in that 
ee and ship construction would have become a 


In the event of a major naval engagement in the Pacific its 
casualties, unless very limited in number, would be repaired only 
after the long and hazardous voyage to the more highly organized 
shipyards on the Atlantic coast. The resulting delay might spell 
disaster. It might be impossible for a seriously crippled major 
vessel to pass through the Panama Canal, and the trip around Cape 
Horn would be out of the question. 

The inclusion of this section in the bill may lead to the restora- 
tion of these facilities, old shipyards may be rejuvenated, and the 
necessary trained personnel may be reorganized, all of which are 
essential in our scheme of national defense. 


SECTION 12 


The new section which has been added to the bill provides that 
the vessels authorized in this bill shall be built in accordance with 
the provisions of Public, No, 846 (74th Cong.), commonly known as 
the Walsh-Healey Act. This law requires the Navy Department and 
every other Department of the Government in contracting for sup- 
plies and materials to adhere strictly to the provisions of the act, 
which fixes maximum hours and minimum wages. The Navy De- 
partment must comply with this law for all contracts let for the 
purchase of supplies and materials in excess of $10,000. The Baker- 
Davis law fixes minimum wages and maximum hours in the letting 
of contracts by the Government in the construction of public 
buildings, The original act, i. e., the Walsh-Healey Act, does not 
apply to the construction of vessels. This provision would require 
the Navy Department to incorporate the terms of this law in its 
contracts with private shipbuilding concerns in the building of 
vessels in accordance with Public, No. 846, 

The President’s message on national defense, the Navy Depart- 
ment’s report on the bill, statistical tables, and data furnished the 
committee by the Secretary of the Navy and the Department of 
State are hereby made a part of this report. 


TABLE I—Treaty allowances under the Washington Treaty of 1922 
and the London Treaty of 1930 


115 vessels. 

1 Replacement allowances. 

20 vessels. 

‘France and Italy are not limited as to number of vessels, but are limited in 
tonnage to 175,000 tons. 

France and Italy did not ratify the London Treaty fixing allowances in these 


cai 

500 tons may be added to this amount if the United States elects to have only 
15 8-inch gun cruisers instead of 18 f. inch gun cruisers. 

730,000 tons may not be completed 1936, 1937, and 1938. 


TABLE II 


Table II shows the comparison between the original 
ances and naval authorized by H. R. 9218. 

The following table shows the original allowances as authorized 
by the treaties and the act of March 27, 1934, the increased allow- 
ances due to the so-called escalator clause, the total allowances 
now authorized; the increased allowances proposed by the bill, as 
amended, and the total allowed under-age strength of the Navy if 
the bill is enacted: 


allow- 


TABLE I 


Capital ships eee EEE SNAN REEE EE E A 
8 carri 


1 Present law (Vinson-Trammell Act) limits total tonnages only in these cat- 


? H. R. 9218 combines cruiser tonnages authorizing s total of 412,524 tons. 


3 Great Britain invoked art. 
4 Great Britain invoked art. 


Japan invoked art. 21 of the London Treat 
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~- Taste III. Summary United States 
[Table III is a summary of United States vessels built; building, and appropriated for as of Mar. 15, 1938] 
[From information received up to Mar. 15, 1938] 
Built 
Building and a Grand total 


Under. under 
1936 2 


C%JJT%%%%%TTTCVTVVVVVTVTVTVVTVVVTVTVTTVVJVVVVVTVTſTVVVVVVVVVTV(Eõfne RUE DIB A ARR eho Ro) 


o7ers——7———.—..——. —b— 2 — — —ͤÆ'T— 


Age limits of other types the same as in the 1936 treaty. 
Age as at the end of 1937. 


2 Under-age and total built do not include the following ships commissioned but not fully. completed: 3 cruisers B, Philadelphia, Savannah, and Brookl; 
000 tons; I aircraft carrier, Yorktown, 19,900 tons; 14 destroyers (12 of 1,500.tons each, 2 of 1,850) totaling 21,700 tons; 1 submarine, Snapper, 1,445 tons, Inel 


20, 
“Building and appropriated for.” 


Over-age i under 
Treaty * 1036 London Treaty 


———— —— —.— 


propriated ſor 


Capital and destroyers, under-age and over- age, under 


ashington and 1930 London Treaties 


Under-age Total 
Num- | A b 
mate tons ber mate tons 
15 464, 300 


227, 500 
49, 510 


totaling 
under 


3 Summary does not include the following over. age cruisers, not disposed of, but equivalent to hulks; 2 erulsers A, Seattle, 13,700 tons; Rochester, 7,350 tons, 1 cruiser B, 


0 5,400 tons, awaiting congressional action to establish ‘her as a- naval reli 


0. 
ver- age destroyers include the following: 8 light minelayers. 9, 400 tons; 2 mobile targets, 2, 150 tons; total (10 vessels), 11, 550 tons. 


Table IV shows naval vessels built (under-age), building and 
appropriated for, as of March 15, 1938, by the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan. 

Tan IV.—Vessels built (under-age), building and appropriated for, 
as of Mar. 15, 1938 


United States 


Approximate ratio 5.00 


Battleships 
Aircraft carriers. 
isers 


Note—The information regarding Japan does not include any 
ships under the 5-year replenishment program which commenced 
Apr. 1, 1937. This program is estimated to include approximately 66 
vessels, as follows: 3 capital ships, 5 aircraft carriers, 7 cruisers, 43 
destroyers, 8 submarines. 

Table VI is a comparison of sizes of navies of Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States in the event Japan and Great 
Britain build no additional naval vessels and the United States 
completes the naval vessels authorized in H. R, 9218. 

On the assumption that reported Japanese and other foreign 
programs are correct, the relative ratios of approximéte tons of 
the various types of warships, over-age and under-age, reported 
puilt, building, appropriated for, or projected, including tonnage 
authorized in this bill, will be: 


TABLE VI 
Tons are in hundreds of thousands] 


Type 

2 2 2 2 

zZ — = z 
a a E E 
5 2.9| 2.3] 1.6] 2.3] 1.6 
5 280 9 1.2/0 |0 

4. a4} <7] 23) -8| 24 
5 2.4] 1.0) 1.1 9 
3. 2.9] 1.5] 2 22 
3. 3.8| 0 3. 4.6) 
5 3. L 7 


Table VII shows the existing ratios in the number of under-age 
vessels in the navies of the United States, Great Britain, and 


Japan. 

ratios in the number of under-age vessels in the navies 
of Japan, United States, and Great Britain, including those in 
commission, building, appropriated for, and projected at the 
present time, from the best information available from foreign 
sources are as follows: 


Taste VII 


“annn 
popapo 
o 
papaa 
Corn aa 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the questions just asked by 
the Senator from North Dakota and the observations of the 
Senator from Massachusetts prompt me to say a brief word. 

Iam not as yet certain whether I shall vote for the pend- 
ing bill or vote against it. I would not knowingly vote for 
the expenditure of a single dollar which would lead to ag- 
gression, or which would contribute to war with other 
nations of the earth. I do want a Navy adequate to the 
needs of the country, and I suppose every other Senator has 
the same desire. The difficulty which confronts us is the 
application of this principle to the troubled facts which exist 
in the world today. 

I am particularly interested in what was said about the 
countries to the south of us. I have been abroad for some- 
thing more than 3 months and have but recently returned. 
In my contacts in Egypt, where I have been with citizens 
of other nations, it was impressed upon me that war is ex- 
pected by every nation in Europe. There was not a delegate 
from any country in Europe with whom I talked who did 
not expect war in Europe, and no man with whom I con- 
ferred had the temerity to express an opinion as to the 
limits within which war could be confined. 

I think we all recognize that there are throughout the 
world what we call “have not” nations. There are three 
conspicuous examples of nations which are without foreign 
territorial possessions. Each of those nations is an expand- 
ing and an aggressive nation. Each one of them has gone 
beyond its limits, and by force has sought to assert author- 
ity over what has been heretofore land foreign to them, 
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One of the nations is overrunning a part of the East. 
Another of those nations has crossed the Mediterranean 
and gone into Africa. Still another has very recently ex- 
tended its boundaries at the expense of a nation of Europe 
with which it was nominally at peace. What the end of 
these ambitions and aggressions will be I do not know. 

Mr. President, I have observed one disturbing thing. It 
does not harmonize with what we call our good-neighbor 
policy. I cannot square it with what I should like to believe. 
I think it was demonstrated at the recent conference which I 
attended that there are nations of Europe which have a 
greater influence to the south of us than has the United 
States. I think there are three nations in Europe that today 
have in South America, and particularly in the countries of 
the eastern seaboard of South America, a greater influence 
than has the United States of America. 

Mr. President, I do not consider it beyond the range of 
possibility that we in this country will sometime in the future 
have to abandon the traditional policy of this United States 
for more than 100 years of time, or we may have to go to war 
to insure the territorial and political integrity of some of the 
nations of South America. 

I am not troubled about aggression by the United States, 
I am not disturbed as to the possibility of the United States 
meddling in Europe, but I am gravely concerned as to 
whether some of the nations in the Far East and whether 
nations in Europe may not bring their meddling here to this 
continent and to the waters adjacent to this continent. 
That, to me, is a very real and a very serious problem to be 
taken into account in the consideration of the naval bill. 

Mr. President, I interrupted the Senator from Massachu- 
setts only because I wanted to give expression to this doubt 
which is in my mind and which has some bearing on my 
attitude toward the naval bill. 

€ NATIONAL DEFENSE—GENERAL STAFF 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3590) to amend an act entitled “An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended by 
the act of June 4, 1920, so as to make available certain other 
officers for General Staff duty, which were, on page 2, line 4, 
to strike out “Guard or” and insert Guard,“; in line 4, after 
“Reserves”, to insert a comma and “or Reserve Officers’ 
Corps”; in line 15, to strike out “Guard or” and insert 
Guard,“; and in the same line, after “Reserves”, to insert a 
comma and “or Reserve Officers’ Training Corps.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TRANSPORTATION OF PASSENGERS ON CANADIAN VESSELS 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 463, to permit the transportation of passengers 
by Canadian passenger vessels between the port of Rochester, 
N. Y., and the port of Alexandria Bay, N. Y., on Lake Ontario 
and the St. Lawrence River. The joint resolution is Order 
of Business No. 1631 on the calendar. 

This measure is similar to the bill we passed last year to 
cover that one season, and is to cover the present season. 
There are no American ships operating in that service. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, this joint resolution is similar 
to the bill the consideration of which I objected to in the last 
session, Has the matter had further consideration by the 
committee at the present session? f 

Mr. COPELAND. It has; yes. 

Mr. WHITE. I am not going to object, but I dislike ex- 
ceedingly to see even an exception made and a breach in the 
protection to American ships which we have heretofore ac- 
corded them. I shall not object, but I express my regret that 
the chairman of the Commerce Committee has given his 
approval to the proposed legislation. 

LXXXI— 349 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I regret that there are 
no American ships operating in that service. 

Mr. WHITE. Of course, if we are going to permit foreign 
ships to engage in the service we will never have American 
ships operating in it. 

Mr. COPELAND. The joint resolution provides for one 
season, and it was the conclusion of the committee that the 
permit should be granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. COPELAND. I understood the Senator from Maine to 
state that he would not object. 

Mr. WHITE. I expressed my feeling but did not object. 

Mr, McNARY. I have no objection. Will not the Senator 
from New York make a brief statement concerning the 
measure? 

Mr, COPELAND. The joint resolution is designed to per- 
mit a shipping line running from Rochester, N. Y., to the port 
of Alexandria Bay, N. Y., on Lake Ontario and the St. Law- 
rence River, to be operated in what is really coastal trade. 
We have no American ships in this service. This is the only 
service out of the city of Rochester. It is desired that it may 
be continued this year as it was last. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate having heard the 
statement of the Senator from New York, is there objection 
to the present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
463) to permit the transportation of passengers by Canadian 
passenger vessels between the port of Rochester, N. Y., and 
the port of Alexandria Bay, N. Y., on Lake Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence River, was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That until such time as passenger service shall be 
established by vessels of the United States between the port of 
Rochester, N. T., and the port of Alexandria Bay, N. Y., the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is authorized in his discretion to issue annually 
permits to Canadian passenger vessels to transport passengers be- 
tween these ports; such Canadian vessels holding such permits not 
to be subject to the provisions of section 8 of the act of June 19, 


1886, as amended by section 2 of the act of February 17, 1898 (46 
U. S. C., sec. 289). 


NAVAL-EXPANSION PROGRAM 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States Navy, 
to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and for 
other purposes. 
Mr. McNARY. In the absence of the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Dieterich Lee Radcliffe 
Andrews Donahey Lewis Reames 
Ashurst Duffy Lodge Reynolds 
Austin Ellender Logan Russell 
Bailey Frazier Lonergan Schwartz 
Bankhead George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Barkley Gerry McAdoo Sheppard 
Berry Gillette McCarran Shipstead 
Bilbo Glass McGill Smathers 
Bone Green McKellar Smith 
Borah Hale McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Harrison Maloney ‘Townsend 
Brown, Mich. Hatch Miller 

Brown, N. H. Hayden Milton dings 
Bulkley Herring Minton Vandenberg 
Bulow Hill Murray Van Nuys 
Byrd Hitchcock Neely Wagner 
Byrnes Holt Norris Walsh 
Capper Hughes Nye Wheeler 
Caraway Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney White 
Chavez Johnson, Colo Overton 

Oonnally King Pittman 

Copeland La Follette Pope 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair). Eighty-nine Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH. May we now proceed to dispose of the com- 
mittee amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 
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The first amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
was, in section 1, page 2, after line 2, to strike out: 


(a) Capital ships, 105,000 tons, making a total authorized un- 
der-age tonnage of 630,000 tons. 

(b) Aircraft carriers, 30,000 tons, making a total authorized 
under-age tonnage of 165,000 tons. 


And insert: 


(a) Capital ships, 135,000 tons, making a total authorized under- 
age tonnage of 660,000 tons. 

(b) Aircraft carriers, 40,000 tons, making a total authorized 
under-age tonnage of 175,000 tons. 


So as to make the section read: 


That in addition to the tonnages of the United States Navy as 
agreed upon and established by the treaties signed at Washington, 
February 6, 1922, and at London, April 22, 1930, and as authorized 
by the act of March 27, 1934 (48 Stat. 503), as amended by the 
act of June 25, 1936 (49 Stat. 1926), the authorized composition 
of the United States Navy in under-age vessels is hereby increased 
by the following tonnages: 

(a) Capital ships, 135,000 tons, making a total authorized under- 
age tonnage of 660,000 tons. 

(b) Aircraft carriers, 40,000 tons, making a total authorized un- 
der-age tonnage of 175,000 tons. 

(c) Cruisers, 68,754 tons, making a total authorized under-age 
tonnage of 412,524 tons. 

(d) Destroyers, 38,000 tons, making a total authorized under-age 

of 228,000 tons. 


(e) Submarines, 13,658 tons, making a total authorized under- 
age tonnage of 81,956 tons. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I should be inclined to oppose the 
first committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the first committee amendment 
be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the first 
committee amendment will be passed over. The clerk will 
state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

Src. 4. The President of the United States is hereby further 
authorized to acquire or to undertake the construction of the 
following auxiliary vessels: 

(a) Five destroyer tenders, a total of 45,000 tons light displace- 
ment tonnage; 

(b) Three submarine tenders, a total of 27,000 tons light dis- 
placement tonnage; 

(c) Four large seaplane tenders, a total of 33,200 tons light 
displacement tonnage; 

(d) Seven small seaplane tenders, a total of 11,550 tons light 
displacement tonnage; and 

(e) Three repair ships, a total of 28,500 tons light displacement 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 4. The President of the United States is hereby further 
authorized to acquire and convert or to undertake the construction 
of the following auxiliary vessels: 

(a) Three destroyer tenders, a total of 27,000 tons light displace- 
ment tonnage; 

(b) Two submarine tenders, a total of 18,000 tons light displace- 
ment tonnage; 

(c) Three large seaplane tenders, a total of 25,000 tons light dis- 
placement tonnage; 

(d) Seven small seaplane tenders, a total of 11,550 tons light 

lacement tonnage; 

(e) One repair ship of 9,500 tons light displacement tonnage; 

(f) Four oil tankers, a total of 32,000 tons light displacement 


e; 

(g) One mine layer of 6,000 tons light displacement tonnage; 

(h) Three mine sweepers, a total of 2,100 tons light displacement 
tonnage; and 

(i) Two fleet tugs, a total of 2,500 tons light displacement 
tonnage. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be glad to explain the amendment 
briefly. The House bill authorized the construction of 22 
auxiliary vessels. The Senate bill authorizes the construc- 
tion of 26 auxiliary vessels. The Senate amendment strikes 
out section 4 of the House bill and inserts a new section 
authorizing the construction of 26 auxiliary vessels. 

It so happens that although the number of vessels is in- 
creased, the authorization costs are decreased. We asked 
the Navy Department to reduce to a minimum the absolute 
needs in the way of auxiliary vessels and to suggest those 
vessels which would be needed at once. The number of 
auxiliary vessels which the Navy Department appears to 
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need is increased; but by reason of the fact that most of the 
increases were of less expensive types, and the fact that 
the more expensive types were limited, the saving in the 
authorization is $30,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next committee amendment was on page 5, after line 
3, to strike out: 


Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$15,000,000 to be expended at the direction of the President of 
the United States for purposes of experimenting with surface 
craft, lighter-than-air craft, heavier-than-air craft, aerial bombs, 
aerial mines, torpedoes, and other inventions and material develop- 
ments for the national defense, of which sum $5,000,000 shall be 
expended for the construction of experimental vessels, none of 
which shall exceed 3,000 tons standard displacement, and $3,000,- 
000 of which shall be expended for the construction of a rigid 
airship of American design and American construction of a ca- 
pacity not to exceed 3,000,000 cubic feet either fabric covered or 
metal covered to be used for training, experimental, and develop- 
ment purposes: Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to enter into contracts with inventors and manufac- 
turers for experimental work, models, plans, materials, and the 
development of projects useful to the national defense to the ex- 
tent of $15,000,000 in addition to the sum authorized by this sec- 
tion to be appropriated. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$15,000,000 to be expended at the discretion of the President of the 
United States for the construction of experimental vessels, none 
of which shall exceed 3,000 tons standard displacement. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next committee amendment was, on page 7, after 
line 17, to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 12. The construction, alteration, furnishing, or equipping 
of any Government vessel authorized by this act, or the construc- 
tion, alteration, furnishing, or equipping of any Government ves- 
sel with funds from any appropriation available for such purposes 
after July 1, 1938, whether by contract or otherwise, shall be in 
accordance with the provision of Public Law, No. 846, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, approved June 30, 1936. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That completes the com- 
mittee amendments, with the exception of the one passed 
over. 

Mr. WALSH. That leaves the first amendment, in sec- 
tion 1. 

Mr. NYE. Has the amendment on page 5, consisting of 
striking out section 6 of the House bill and inserting a new 
section 6, been adopted? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. NYE. I should like to know just what is intended 
under that amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be glad to explain the amendment. 
Section 6 of the House bill was struck out, and a new sec- 
tion 6 was substituted by the Senate committee. The House 
provision contained three authorizations, in the following 
language: 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$15,000,000 to be expended at the direction of the President of the 
United States for purposes of experimenting with surface craft, 
lighter-than-air craft, heayier-than-air craft, aerial bombs, aerial 
mines, torpedoes, and other inventions and material developments 
for the national defense, of which sum $5,000,000 shall be ex- 
pended for the construction of experimental vessels, none of which 
shall exceed 3,000 tons standard displacement, and $3,000,000 of 
which shall be expended for the construction of a rigid airship of 


American design and American construction of a capacity not to 
exceed ,000 cubic feet either fabric covered or metal covered 


to be used for training, experimental, and development purposes, 

Then there was a proviso to which I shall refer in a 
moment. It will be noted that the House authorized $15,- 
000,000 for experimental purposes, to be used at the discre- 
tion of the President, $3,000,000 of which was to be for an 
airship, 

In addition to the items I have read—namely, $15,000,000 
for experimental purposes, $3,000,000 of which was to be for 
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an airship, and $5,000,000 for the construction of experi- 
mental vessels—in the House bill there was a proviso reading 
as follows: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized 
to enter into contracts with inventors and manufacturers for 
experimental work, models, plans, materials, and the development 
of projects useful to the national defense to the extent of $15,- 
000,000 in addition to the sum authorized by this section to be 
appropriated. 

Therefore we had $15,000,000 for experimenting with sur- 
face craft, lighter-than-air craft, heavier-than-air craft, and 
so forth, $5,000,000 of which was to be expended for the con- 
struction of small surface vessels, and $3,000,000 of which 
was to be expended for the construction of an airship. In 
addition, there was $15,000,000 to permit the Navy Depart- 
ment to enter into contracts with inventors and manufac- 
turers for experimental work, models, plans, and so forth. 
The Senate committee amendment strikes out the second 
$15,000,000 and strikes out $3,000,000 for the airship, leaving 
the first $15,000,000, but confining it to experiments in only 
one field, namely, the construction of experimental vessels, 
none of which shall exceed 3,000 tons standard displacement. 

The testimony before the committee was that the Navy 
Department needs no authorization whatever for experi- 
mental purposes. Under the provisions of the general law, 
the Navy Department can come to Congress at any time and 
obtain an appropriation for such purposes. Therefore no 
such provision is necessary in this bill. 

The second committee amendment retains the first $15,- 
000,000, but limits it to one field of experimentation. The 
Navy Department needs an authorization practically only for 
the construction of vessels. It will be noticed that the bill 
specifically authorizes the construction of certain types of 
vessels with specified tonnages. The first $15,000,000 is 
limited to experimentation in the field of small vessels, none 
of which shall exceed 3,000 tons standard displacement. 
Such vessels would be small, fast vessels, of about 120 feet in 
length. 

For some time the Navy Department has been disturbed, 
in its program of defense, by the lack of defense in our 
harbors and on our shores, in the event the Navy is at sea 
and an attack is made by submarines which cannot be 
reached by the shore defense guns, 

They have been experimenting with vessels of reasonably 
small dimensions that would be able to attack submarines. 
There is a suggestion that there may be developed a type 
of vessel having great speed and apparatus designed to at- 
tack submarines that could go very close and drop a bomb 
and destroy the submarine. In any event, the Senate com- 
mittee felt, as the members of the House committee felt, 
though they went into a larger and broader field, that it 
was a worth-while undertaking to authorize an appropriation 
of $15,000,000 for experimenting with what would be not a 
fleet combatant vessel but a harbor defense vessel. Without 
such vessel if we were engaged in conflict with the enemy 
and all our fleet were at sea, the harbors would be unpro- 
tected or we would have to bring back our destroyers and 
keep them in the harbors and therefore lessen the strength 
and the power of our fleet. So this is an effort to develop 
and construct a type of vessel that will be purely and solely 
a harbor protection vessel. It is proposed to build a type 
which could be produced very rapidly in case of emergency. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. DUFFY. Is there any interpretation to be placed 
upon the action of the committee in striking out the pro- 
vision for experimentation with lighter-than-air craft and 
other specific things and simply providing $15,000,000 for ex- 
perimental vessels? Is it to be interpreted that by that ac- 
tion the committee disapproves of any experimentation 
along the line of the other items? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; it is. 

Mr, DUFFY. Is that the interpretation? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but I want to speak of the $3,000,000 
item in the House bill for the construction of a rigid airship. 
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I have always had much trouble about airships and 
lighter-than-air craft. It is a most fascinating subject, and 
it is very difficult to know what to do at this time. The 
House decided to provide, out of the $15,000,000, the sum of 
83,000,000 for the construction of a dirigible, or lighter- 
than-air ship, of the proportions mentioned in the bill. 
After 16 years’ experimentation in lighter-than-air craft, 
we have now quite a number of blimps at the naval station 
at Lakehurst, some balloons, and one lighter-than-air ship 
called the Los Angeles, which has a capacity of about 
3,000,000 cubic feet. It is a lighter-than-air ship used for 
training; it is getting old and is not being flown at the 
present: time. 

The House thought that we ought to build another ship of 
the same proportions and size. The Senate committee 
gave a great deal of attention and consideration to the mat- 


ter. We thought, first of all, because of the fact that there 


is not today any military power in the world using lighter- 
than-air craft—perhaps for the reason that they have not 
the helium gas—that we did not need them. I think that was 
the controlling factor in the judgment of the committee in 
eliminating the provision, namely, that we did not need to 
venture into a new field of naval weapon that is not in use 
by other countries, and, in view of our unfortunate experi- 
ences involving the loss of life and loss of airships in the 
past we ought to take a holiday for a time and not build 
any of these ships. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. DUFFY. In view of the Senator’s previous statement 
about the Navy not needing authority to make experiments 
of various kinds, is it the Senator’s idea that the Navy, how- 
ever, would need specific authority in order to build lighter- 
than-air craft? 

Mr. WALSH. The Navy would need such authority. Per- 
haps I was a little careless in the statement I made, for I 
meant to say that in connection with experiments if a man 
comes with a patent or a new idea the Navy does not need 
authority to negotiate with him and contract with him; it 
can come here and say, “We have got this idea and it is val- 
uable and we want the money for it”; but for the building 
and construction of airships it is necessary to obtain authority 
from Congress. 

Commander Rosendahl is the one officer in the Navy who 
has achieved great reputation for his knowledge of lighter- 
than-air craft. He is a very sincere, high-minded, efficient, 
capable officer, of whom any American may well be proud. 
America will be forever indebted to him for his contribution 
to the development of this science; and some day, I think, 
if lighter-than-air craft become a useful and efficient means 
of travel or a sufficiently powerful military weapon, there 
might properly be a monument erected to him. He wanted 
us to go further. He was full of zeal for this undertaking; 
he believes in lighter-than-air craft; he is convinced that 
lighter-than-air craft is bound to come sooner or later. So 
we were very much troubled about it. 

We did not think that by not appropriating the $3,000,000 
we would be surrendering all that we had gained, including 
the lessons learned from the great losses we have sustained 
in this field of which the Senate knows and of which I need 
not remind them, the disasters that have occurred, one 
after another, due to structural or other faults. 

That is the one thing that troubled us. Should we now 
close the doors forever and get entirely out of the field or 
should we carry on even with an appropriation of only 
$3,000,000 and put the men, some of whom have been trained 
for 16 years in this work, into the further development of 
lighter-than-air craft and perhaps have the same experi- 
ences we have had in the past? 

I hope the Senate will permit its conferees, when this bill 
goes into conference, to give very serious consideration to 
the House provision on that matter, because the appropria- 
tion is only $3,000,000 out of $15,000,000, and I should like 
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to feel at liberty, unless instructed otherwise by my col- 
leagues, to give especial attention and consideration to this 
further experimentation. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield in a moment. Commander 
Rosendahl wanted two more vessels of the larger dirigible 
type, two 10,000-ton airships costing about $8,000,000 apiece. 
He favors and believes strongly in such dirigibles to operate 
in the air as aircraft carriers. They would have something 
in the nature of a ladder or hook attachment on which six 
or seven airplanes could be carried which could be released 
at any time and being high in the air could obtain a 
momentum and speed that they could not get if started 
from land, and could carry more bombs and heavier weight. 

Commander Rosendahl is very earnest and very serious 
and very anxious to have us enter upon that undertaking. 
Admiral Cook, who is the head of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
was in sympathy with him, but did not press the matter 
strenuously. The committee felt, inasmuch as the problem 
is so difficult and there is such a wide division of opinion 
regarding it, that we ought not to appropriate money for two 
larger dirigibles, and we finally removed the provision for 
the lighter-than-air ship costing $3,000,000 from the bill, 
but not because of the fact that we did not believe it would 
be of sufficient military value. As I said before, I think if we 
knew the item would not remain open and would not be a 
matter for discussion in conference, we probably would have 
voted to put it in the bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DUFFY. I may say to the Senator that very careful 
investigation was made 2 or 3 years ago by a joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate after the disaster to the 
Akron, and after careful consideration I think the com- 
mittees, representing both Houses, felt that there was a con- 
siderable field for lighter-than-air craft that should be 
further explored. The idea of being able to release and 
pick up planes at sea is not entirely theoretical. Both the 
Akron and the Macon, as I recall—certainly it is true of the 
Macon—were so constructed that they could carry airplanes 
three or four hundred miles to sea, and the airplanes could 
then leave the mother vessel and in turn could scout a large 
area and return. The mechanics of the operation had been 
worked out. 

So I think experimentation with lighter-than-air craft 
should not be too lightly passed over, for in them lies a real 
possibility of defense. I do not think lighter-than-air craft 
are worth anything as a matter of offense even though the 
Germans used them during the World War—with the speed 
fighting planes now have, but, as a matter of scouting 
and as a defense, I think there is a real possibility of 
advantage in their use being found by further investigation. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has made a constructive and 
valuable statement in connection with this subject. If we 
had thought this action would end the question of what our 
policy should be in regard to lighter-than-air craft, we might 
not have taken the action we did take. We felt that it was 
not such a precedent, or so important, or so necessary to 
incorporate it in the bill at this time as to justify raising a 
discussion here and there as to the wisdom of building lighter- 
than-air craft, which, as the Senator knows, is a highly con- 
troversial question. 

Does that answer the Senator’s question with regard to that 
amendment, which, I understand, has been adopted? 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I should like to have the amendment go 
over until tomorrow. 

Mr. WALSH. The amendment has already been adopted. 
The vote on it would have to be reconsidered in order to 
have the amendment go over until tomorrow. I have no 
objection to reconsideration, if the Senator wants to have 
that done. Does he not think, however, that the Senate has 
rendered a service in saving $15,000,000 in connection with 
this amendment? 
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Mr. LUNDEEN. I do not. I believe that expenditure of 
$3,000,000 for a rigid airship would be wise. 

Mr. WALSH. The other $15,000,000? 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I do not say that. I am referring now 
more particularly to the $3,000,000. I think it should be 
given further consideration, and I did not understand that 
the amendment had been adopted. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment which was adopted on page 6, being section 6 of the 
bill, be reconsidered, and remain without action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McG in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I appreciate the Senator’s action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the first amendment passed over. The amendment in 
question, on page 2, was passed over at the request of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE]. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the amendment known as sec- 
tion 6 also was passed over. Except for those two amend- 
ments, the committee amendments have been adopted by 
the Senate, as I understand, 

Mr. WALSH. The only amendments left for action now 
are the amendment on page 2, section 1, relating to capital 
ships and aircraft carriers, and that on page 6, known as 
section 6. 

Now let me very briefly recapitulate the situation, May 
the amendment which is now before the Senate be stated? 

1 5 PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
8 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2 it is proposed to strike out 
lines 3 to 8, inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

a) Ca > A . — 
oo * n 1 ma making a total authorized under 

(b) Aircraft carriers, 40,000 tons, making a total authorized 
under-age tonnage of 175,000 tons; 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that amendment does not 

increase the number of battleships authorized in the bill. It 
does not increase the number of aircraft carriers. Let that 
be understood. Just the same number is authorized. There 
is no increase, but both of the paragraphs give an option to 
the President to determine whether, in the interest of na- 
tional defense, it is better to have three battleships of 45,000 
tons, or three battleships of 35,000 tons, or one of 45,000 tons 
and two of 35,000 tons, or two of 45,000 tons and one of 35,000 
tons, than to have what the House bill provides, confining 
the new construction solely and alone to 35,000-ton battle- 
ships. 
In other words, we say, “The responsibility is yours. We 
will give you the authorization.” Of course, the Navy Depart- 
ment will have to come before Congress and ask for the neces- 
sary appropriations, and then the whole matter can be 
thrashed out here. We have only given them a limitation of 
tonnage, so that they will not be confined, when they come 
before the committee, to battleships of 35,000 tons and no 
more. 

In regard to the airplane carriers; we have not increased 
the number, but we have given an option, because aircraft 
carriers are new types of vessels, That is almost a new field 
of naval construction. Some persons think that the first two 
aircraft carriers we built, the Leæington and Saratoga, which 
were made over from battle cruisers, are the best aircraft 
carriers we have, and that the 15,000-ton aircraft carriers 
that we have built recently are not as satisfactory as the 
20,000-ton ships. The pending bill as reported from the Sen- 
ate committee says, “If you want to do so, you may build air- 
craft carriers of 20,000 tons, but you may build only two. We 
will not confine you to vessels of 15,000 tons, for in that event 
you might come around in 5 or 10 years and say, ‘You con- 
fined us to vessels of 15,000 tons. We wanted to build vessels 
of 20,000 tons, but you would not permit us to do so, and now 
we have not the kind of aircraft we need.“ 

With that explanation I leave the subject. 
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Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I think the Senator should 
make it clear that when he says we have not increased the 
number of battleships or the number of aircraft carriers, he 
means we have not increased them over the House bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; the Senator is right. 

Mr. HALE. Of course, we have increased them over the 
provisions of the Vinson-Trammell Act. 

Mr. WALSH. I was making a comparison between the 
House bill and the bill as reported from the Senate committee. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, let me ask my friend the 
eminent chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee if it is 
understood that the provisions in which the able Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. NYE] is interested shall go over until 
tomorrow? 

Mr. WALSH. I thought perhaps the Senator was going 
to speak this afternoon. 

Mr, LEWIS. I thought he desired to have the matter go 
over until tomorrow, and for that reason I was communi- 
cating to the Senator from Massachusetts his wishes. 

Mr. WALSH. Otherwise there is nothing for us to do 
today, unless some Senator wishes to ask questions regard- 
ing the bill. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I very much dislike to start in at 
this hour when I realize that inside of half an hour the 
Senate will be prepared to adjourn until tomorrow. I wonder 
if we cannot have an adjournment at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, we all know that we have 
a great deal of work to do if Congress is to adjourn at the 
time we hope to have it adjourn. I think we shall have to 
adopt the policy of continuing the sessions certainly later 
than 4:20 o’clock if we are to accomplish our purposes. I do 
not want to insist on the Senator from North Dakota speak- 
ing this afternoon if he cannot finish his remarks today. 

Mr. NYE. I could not hope to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A considerable part of the time tomorrow, 
as we know, will be taken up by services in honor of our 
late distinguished leader, the former Senator from Arkansas, 
Mr. Robinson. 

Outside of the matter to which the Senator from North 
Dakota is to address himself, may I ask what other contro- 
versial matter remains in the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. There is nothing left of a controversial 
nature except this one item, and that is a very narrow one; 
but I assume that the Senator from North Dakota, and per- 
haps other Senators, will wish to speak on the bill as a whole. 

Mr. NYE. I may say that several Senators do. 

Mr. WALSH. Can any of them speak tonight? 

Mr. NYE. I see none of them present, and I do not know 
that any are prepared. Certainly none would want to begin 
their remarks at this time of day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am willing to move an 
adjournment now until tomorrow; but I serve notice that 
Senators will have to be ready, so far as possible, to continue 
here until 5 o’clock at least for the remainder of the present 
session of Congress, because that will be necessary if we are 
to conclude the business of the session. Five o’clock is not 
an unreasonable hour of adjournment. 

Mr. NYE. I quite agree with the Senator that it is not an 
unreasonable hour of adjournment; but I should very much 
dislike to start my remarks now, knowing that an adjourn- 
ment will be taken so soon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall move an adjournment now, with 
the understanding that tomorrow at 2 o'clock we are to begin 
the memorial service, and that from the time we meet until 
that hour we shall go on with this bill. 

Mr. NYE. Very well. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Men in the chair) 
laid before the Senate messages from the President of the 
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United States submitting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Committee on Education 
and Labor, reported favorably the nomination of Charles 
J. Maxcy, of New Jersey, as Director of Finance and Ac- 
counts Division of the United States Housing Authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state in their order the nominations on the calendar. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of Spruille 
Braden, of New York, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Colombia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the nom- 
inations of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. That com- 
pletes the Executive Calendar. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE COLDEN, OF CALIFORNIA 


The Senate resumed legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate resolutions from the House of Representatives, which 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. CHARLES J. CoLpEN, a Representative from the State 
of California. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and that the ni 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased, 

Resolved, That as a er mark of respect the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk resolutions which I ask to have read and immediately 
considered. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 268) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. CHARLES J. COLDEN, late a 
Representative from the State of California. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the 


President of the Senate to join the committee appointed on the 
part of the House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the 


deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the second resolu- 
tion the Chair appoints the senior Senator from California 
[Mr. Jonnson] and the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
McApoo]} as the committee on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. As a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased Representative, I move 
that the Senate stand adjourned until tomorrow at 12 
o’clock noon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 19 
(legislative day of January 5), 1938 
Farm SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Harry S. Muir, of Minneapolis, to be Regional Director 
of the Farm Security Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Maj. Edward Avery Austin, Infantry, with rank from Au- 
gust 1, 1935, effective September 5, 1938. 

Maj. Earl LeVerne Lyons, Infantry, with rank from Au- 
gust 1, 1935. 

Capt. Harry Edwin Magnuson, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from August 1, 1935. 

Second Lt. Theodore Janof, Infantry, with rank from June 
12, 1936, effective July 1, 1938. 

TO FIELD ARTILLERY 

First Lt. Harold Webb Browning, Infantry, with rank from 

June 12, 1937, effective June 16, 1938. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonels 

Lt. Col. Shelley Uriah Marietta, Medical Corps, from May 1, 
1938. 

Lt. Col. Robert Skelton, Medical Corps, from May 3, 1938. 

Lt. Col. Omar Heinrich Quade, Medical Corps, from May 
4, 1938. 

Lt. Col. Thomas Ewing Scott, Medical Corps, from May 
5, 1938. 

Lt. Col. Thomas Everett Harwood, Jr., Medical Corps, from 
May 9, 1938. 

Lt. Col. Samuel Jay Turnbull, Medical Corps, from May 
11, 1938. : 

Lt. Col. Michael Andrew Dailey, Medical Corps, from May 
12, 1938. 

Lt. Col. Alvin Charles Miller, Medical Corps, from May 18, 
1938. 

Lt. Col. Chester Raymond Haig, Medical Corps, from May 
19, 1938. 

Lt. Col. William Eugene Hall, Medical Corps, from May 21, 
1938. 

Lt. Col. Hew Bernard McMurdo, Medical Corps, from May 
22, 1938. 

Lt. Col. Thomas Ward Burnett, Medical Corps, from May 
23, 1938. 

Lt. Col. Robert Morris Hardaway, Medical Corps, from May 
25, 1938. 

Lt. Col. John Wesley Sherwood, Medical Corps, from May 
26, 1938. . 

Lt. Col. Guy Logan Qualls, Medical Corps, from May 27, 
1938. 

Lt. Col. James Ernest Baylis, Medical Corps, from May 28, 
1938. 
Lt. Col. Douglas Wiltz McEnery, Medical Corps, from May 
30, 1938. 

Lt. Col. John William Meehan, Medical Corps, from May 
31, 1938. 

To be lieutenant colonel 
Maj. Ralph Ellis Murrell, Medical Corps, from May 7, 1938. 
To be captains 

First Lt. Weldon Kenneth Ruth, Medical Corps, from May 
1, 1938. 

First Lt. Gus Warlick Neece, Medical Corps, from May 10, 
1938. 

First Lt. Ryle August Radke, Medical Corps, from May 18, 
1938. 
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DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonels 
Wai Col. William Archer Squires, Dental Corps, from May 
, 1938. 
ign Col. Arnett Percy Matthews, Dental Corps, from May 
1938. 
To be lieutenant colonels 
oe Herman James Lambert, Dental Corps, from May 13, 
e James Barrett Mockbee, Dental Corps, from May 22, 
2 Rage Purnell Albert Chesser, Dental Corps, from May 
To be captain 
First Lt. Hutton A. Shearer, Dental Corps, from May 8, 
1938. 
VETERINARY CORPS 
To be captain 
First Lt. Walter Smit, Veterinary Corps, from May 1, 1938. 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 
To be captain 
First Lt. Edward James Gearin, Medical Administrative 
Corps, from May 18, 1938. 
CHAPLAIN 
To be chaplain with the rank of major 
Chaplain James Hugh O'Neill (captain), United States 
Army, from May 11, 1938. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 19 
(legislative day of January 5), 1938 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Spruille Braden to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Colombia, 
POSTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT 
Florence W. Latham, Eastford. 
Matthew F. Geary, Uncasyille. 
INDIANA 
Jennette R. Winkelmann, Austin. 
George W. Purcell, Bloomington. 
Charles L. Wolford, Linton. 
Lueldo R. Davis, Marengo. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Ivy G. Hill, Cleveland. 
Fletcher H. Womack, Crenshaw. 
Joseph W. George, Greenwood. 
George D. Pylant, Purvis. 
Lillie B. Carr, Sumner, 
MISSOURI 
Leslie B. Kincaid, Braymer. 
Max Clodfelter, Dexter. 
Thomas F, Herndon, Hume. 
Willie D. Groom, Kearney. 
Louis N. Bowman, King City. 
Charles E. Sears, Macon. 
Ruth Vandiver, Orrick. 
Rosa M. Hall, Parma. 
Leonard D. Dyer, Rushville. 
William B. Maus, Schell City. 
NEBRASKA 
Louis C. Kuster, Tecumseh. 
VIRGINIA 
M. Estes Cocke, Hollins College. 
‘WASHINGTON 
Pearl B. Burrill, Snoqualmie Falls. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, APRIL 19, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rev. Thomas E. Flynn, St. Mary’s, Chorley, Lancashire, 
England, offered the following prayer: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who in the glory of Thy resurrec- 
tion didst appear to Thy distracted disciples saying, 
“My peace I give unto you,” deign to be with us now who 
are struggling in the darkness of the world which too often 
forgettest Thee and grant Thy peace to us. May the Para- 
clete, the Comforter, whom Thou didst promise the spirit 
of wisdom, be with us in all our deliberations and save us 
from being deflected either to the right hand or to the left 
by private interests or by acceptance of persons, so that we 
may always pursue our duties in a straight line toward Thy 
glory and honor. O Lord Jesus Christ, grant that we 
may ever remember our responsibility as representatives of 
a great and peace-loving nation and do what in us lie to 
promote peace and justice and love among our own people, 
hoping that thereby we may contribute to the happiness of 
the world at large. Send forth Thy spirit and they shall be 
created and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Sundry messages in writing from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
that on the following dates the President approved and 
signed bills of the House of the following titles: 

On April 14, 1938: 

H.R.3776. An act for the relief of T. T. East and the 
Cassidy Southwestern Commission Co., citizens of the State 
of Texas. 

On April 15, 1938: 

H. R. 7448. An act to provide for experimental air-mail 
services to further develop safety, efficiency, and economy, 
and for other purposes, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the House is requested, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 1531. An act extending the classified civil service to 
include postmasters of the first, second, and third classes, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House thereon, and appoints Mr. McKetrar, Mr. 
Hayven, Mr. O’Manoney, Mr. La FOLLETTE, and Mr. LOGAN to 
be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate recedes from 
its amendment No. 28 to the bill (H. R. 8837) making ap- 
propriations for the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, still 
further insists upon its amendments Nos. 24, 26, 27, and 37, 
asks a still further conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Grass, Mr. Byrnes, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Apams, and Mr. HALE 
to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
a bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3684. An act to provide for the holding of terms of the 
District Courts of the United States for West Virginia at 
Fairmont and Beckley. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the reorganization 
bill. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include a radio 
address I delivered on Sunday. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp at this point 
and to include therein a copy of a resolution received by me 
from the Chicago Livestock Exchange, and also a resolution 
of my own which I am introducing this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I rise to place 
in the Recorp a resolution dated April 14, 1938, copy of 
which was sent me by the Chicago Livestock Exchange, in 
which it is charged that the different Departments having 
jurisdiction over C. C. C. camps, have lately been purchasing 
abroad, particularly in South America, considerable quanti- 
ties of canned meats for their C. C. C. camps and other 
agencies: 

Whereas prosperity of the livestock industry depends in large 
part upon the amount of consumption in the United States of 
domestic meats; and 

Whereas advice has been received by the members of the Chi- 
cago Livestock Exchange that our Federal Government has lately 
purchased abroad, and particularly from South America, consider- 
able quantities of canned meats for their C. C. O. camps and 
other agencies; and 

Whereas the members of the Chicago Livestock Exchange are 
sure that such a policy and practice on the part of our Federal 
Government is highly injurious to the producers, farmers, feeders, 
and shippers of livestock out the United States; and 

Therefore the members of the Chicago Livestock Exchange in 
convention assembled, most emphatically condemn such a prac- 
tice and policy on the part of our Federal Government, and most 
respectfully urge the President of the United States, the members 
of his Cabinet, the heads of the interested Departments of the 
Government, and the Members of Congress to cease and desist 
from such practice and policy; and 

Further urge that the President of the United States, the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, the heads of the interested Departments of 
the Government, and the Members of Congress insist that in future 
purchases of meats for C. O. C. camps and other agencies and 
activities of the Government, the Government purchasing agents 
confine themselves entirely to the purchase of domestic-produced 
meats; and 

Further, that copies of this resolution be forwarded by the sec- 
retary of the exchange to the President of the United States, 
members of his Cabinet, heads of the inerested Departments, and 
all Members of Congress. 


It must seem incredible to the Members of this House, 
as it is incredible to me, that while we are restricting agri- 
cultural production on the ground that overproduction of 
farm commodities, which certainly include meat products, 
is resulting from a lack of consumer demand, that govern- 
mental Departments should be purchasing canned meats for 
the use of these C. C. C. camps and other agencies from 
foreign producers. 

There could be no excuse whatsoever for this action on the 
basis of price, because even though such products might 
be secured abroad at a lower price than they could be se- 
cured from our own producers, certainly the administra- 
tion’s own proposals that we spend vast sums of money to 
restore employment, to lend to small business, and to re- 
lieve.jobless citizens of privation until work can be provided 
for them, is in itself a sufficient argument against any such 
outrageous procedure as this appears to be. 

The only possible reason that I can imagine to excuse such 
an action as this, if these charges be true, would be that 
there existed in this country such a shortage of meat prod- 
ucts that these supplies were not procurable in the United 
States. If that situation does exist, then certainly any 
limitation on corn production, livestock production, and on 
the processing of domestic meats could not possibly be 
justified. 

I shall at the end of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, introduce a 
resolution calling upon the cooperative agencies under which 
the C. C. C. camps are operated, namely, the Department 
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of Agriculture, Department of Labor, Department of the In- 
terior, and Department of War, instructing them forthwith 
to prepare and transmit to this House a complete statement 
of all such purchases made from foreign producers, giving 
the dates thereof, the prices. paid, the total amount spent 
in such transactions, together with a full statement as to 
the reasons for such purchases of goods from other than 
American producers. 

Mr. Speaker, unless there is a very valid reason for this 
action on the part of these departments, and as I have said 
the only possible reason I can imagine would be such a short- 
age of meat products in this country that the Government 
actually cannot procure its necessary supplies from our do- 
mestic producers, then such a practice as this can prove to be 
highly injurious to our domestic producers, farmers, feeders, 
and shippers of livestock. 

Certainly the administration is as fully aware of the neces- 
sity for providing the greatest possible amount of business at 
home for our own producers of agricultural products, as are 
the Members of this Congress. í 

I am tempted to say more on this subject, but I shall 
refrain from doing so until such time as this information 
which is requested in the resolution I shall now introduce 
has been transmitted to this House. I call upon my col- 
leagues in this body to pass this resolution. If these charges 
are untrue, that fact should be established. If these charges 
are true, then certainly this Congress should immediately put 
itself in possession of the reasons behind such an incredible 
procedure. If these supplies are procurable from our domes- 
tic producers, then whatever action is necessary to put a stop 
to this business of purchasing such supplies from foreign pro- 
ducers should be taken. In any event there cannot be the 
slightest objection to this House moving by this resolution to 
secure this information forthwith. 

My resolution reads: 

Whereas it is alleged by a resolution dated April 14, 1938, passed 
by the members of the Chicago Livestock Exchange in convention 
assembled, that considerable quantities of canned meats have been 
purchased from South America for the C. C. C. camps and other 
Government agencies; and 

Whereas if these charges are founded on fact the prosperity of 
the livestock industry of the United States is being injured by such 
practices; and 

Whereas such a practice is highly injurious to producers, farmers, 
feeders, and shippers of livestock throughout the United States; 
and : 

Whereas under present conditions obtaining in the United States 
all supplies of this character procurable from our own producers 
should be purchased at home; and 

Whereas this practice of purchasing from foreign producers may 
be more extensive than is now known: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Agriculture, Department of 
Labor, Department of the Interior, and the Department of War be, 
and they are hereby, instructed immediately to prepare and trans- 
mit to the House of Representatives a complete statement of any 
and all supplies and goods of any and every character whatsoever 
which have at any time in the past 5 years been purchased from 
producers in any country other than the United States by these 
departments for the use of C. C. C. camps under their jurisdiction, 
or for any other activities over which they have jurisdiction. 

Such reports shall include the character of such purchases, dates 
thereof, amounts thereof, the prices paid therefor, and the total 
amounts spent in such transactions, together with a full state- 
ment as to the reasons for such purchases of goods from other than 
American producers. 


BOXWOOD HALL, ELIZABETH, N. J. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill the 
purpose of which is to preserve as a national shrine the 
colonial mansion house in Elizabeth, N. J., known as Box- 
wood Hall. It was the home of Elias Boudinot, and after- 
ward Jonathan Dayton. 

Boxwood Hall was owned and probably built by Samuel 
Woodruff, mayor of the town before 1763—some claim 1750— 
and was the center of many important gatherings and 
events of colonial days. During the Revolution it was the 
home of Hon. Elias Boudinot. He was one of our great 


Revolutionary statesmen. He was of French ancestry; a 
counselor at law, and a trustee of Princeton University. 
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He was an important factor in all the events leading up to 
the Declaration of Independence, and was closely associated 
with Washington throughout the War for Independence, 
He was a delegate to the Continental Congress, serving as its 
president, and acting as secretary of foreign affairs. He 
signed the the treaties of peace with Great Britain and of 
alliance with the French King; proclaimed cessation of hos- 
tilities, thanksgiving, discharging the Army, and removal of 
the Congress to Princeton, and presided at the session in 
Nassau Hall when Washington was thanked for his services 
“in establishing the freedom and independence of your 
country.” He was the first counselor named by the United 
States Supreme Court. Jonathan Dayton was a son of a 
Revolutionary officer, and was himself an officer in the 
Revolutionary Army—one of the youngest. He was a dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention and was a signer of 
the Constitution of the United States. He served in the 
Continental Congress, the New Jersey Legislature, in the 
House of Representatives of the United States—as its Speaker 
in the first session of the fourth Congress from December 7, 
1795, to June 1, 1796—and in the United States Senate. He 
was one of those who migrated to the West and contributed 
to its development. What is now the city of Dayton, Ohio, 
was named in his honor. His remains are interred beneath 
the vestry room of St. John’s Church in Elizabeth. 

Boxwood Hall, sometimes called the Boudinot mansion, 
is now owned by an organization composed of public-spirited 
women who have used it for some years as a home for aged 
women. Their work has been so successful and the demands 
upon them so great that they have found it necessary to 
provide larger and more modern quarters, and if Boxwood 
Hall is not acquired for patriotic purposes it will be sold to 
private investors and its historical sentiments and patriotic 
inspiration lost to the community and the Nation. The 
generosity of the present owners make it possible to acquire 
the property at this time at a nominal cost. The house is an 
excellent example of colonial architecture, both inside and 
out, and is in a perfect state of preservation. Its location is 
near the heart of the city on an important thoroughfare, 
which was one of the main highways of travel to the prin- 
cipal ferry leading from all parts of the South and West to 
the city of New York. On the stone steps at the front of 
the house, in 1781, was placed the murdered body of the 
Reverend James Caldwell, chaplain in the Army, that it 
might be viewed by the people; over it Boudinot made a 
powerful address. The Marquis de Lafayette was a guest 
here in 1824. General Washington, on his journey to New 
York for his inauguration as the first President of the United 
States, passed through Elizabeth to take the ferry at Eliza- 
bethport and was met at Boxwood Hall by a committee of 
Congress. An elaborate luncheon was served, attended by 
many of the important men and women of the land. To 
celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of that 
event a pageant reenacting the arrival and departure of 
General Washington on that day has been arranged under 
the auspices of the United States Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission. 

Alexander Hamilton was a frequent visitor at Boxwood 
Hall. Elizabeth was the first place he lived after being sent 
to America to complete his education, and in his active politi- 
cal life the opportunity to consult with leading men of his 
day—among them William Livingston and William Pater- 
son, those two great minds who so materially aided in the 
formation of the Constitution and who lived nearby—made 
him a frequent guest at Boxwood Hall. 

These are only a few of the important facts which justify 
the preservation of Boxwood Hall as a national shrine. 
Should it be made available for the purpose, the State of New 
Jersey will include it in its program of preservation of his- 
torical sites, and many of the patriotic citizens of Elizabeth 
and vicinity will contribute appropriate furniture and other 
mementoes which will restore Boxwood Hall as it was in 
colonial days. 

I speak today for the Governor of New Jersey, the State 
senator and members of the New Jersey Legislature from 
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Union County, and the mayor of the city of Elizabeth, all 
of whom have communicated with me in behalf of the proj- 
ect, and for the patriotic societies, principally the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the American Legion posts, 
and the Union County Historical Society. My suggestion is 
that the Congress of the United States shall by the appro- 
priation of funds for the purchase of Boxwood Hall give 
its endorsement to the movement for its preservation. 
[Applause.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—THIRD 
PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY CONFERENCE, SANTIAGO, CHILE 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the enclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing an appropriation 
of the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Third Pan American Highway Conference, to be held 
at Santiago, Chile, in September 1938. 

: D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE Howse, April 19, 1938. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF GEODESY AND GEOPHYSICS 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the enclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing and requesting 
the President of the United States to invite the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics to hold its Seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly in the United States during the calendar year 
1939, and to invite foreign governments to participate in that 
general assembly; and authorizing an appropriation of $5,000 
to assist in meeting the expenses necessary for participation 
by the United States in the meeting. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, April 19, 1938. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 10238) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 10238, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill, 1939, with Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes at the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, when the Com- 
mittee rose last Thursday there remained to be read the 
section on the Bureau of Public Roads, beginning at page 
69, the consideration of which was passed over by consent 
of the Committee. I ask that the Clerk read this section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL~AID HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to provide that the United States shall aid the States in the 


construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355-359), and all acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto, to be expended in accordance 
with the provisions of said act, as amended, including not to 
exceed $1,120,000 for departmental personal services in the District 
of Columbia, $63,000,000, to be immediately available and to remain 
available until expended, which sum is a part of the sum of 
$125,000,000, authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
1938, by section 1 of the act approved June 16, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1519-1520): Provided, That none of the money herein appro- 
priated shall be paid to any State on account of any project on 
which convict labor shall be employed, except this provision shall 
not apply to convict labor performed by convicts on parole or 
probation: Provided further, That not to exceed $45,000 of the 
funds provided for carrying out the provisions of the Federal 
Highway Act of November 9, 1921 (23 U. S. C. 21, 23), shall be 
available for the purchase of motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicles necessary for carrying out the provisions of said act, in- 
cluding the replacement of not to exceed one such vehicle for use 
in the administrative work of the Bureau of Public Roads in the 
District of Columbia at a cost, including the exchange value of 
the vehicle to be replaced, not to exceed $1,200: Provided further, 
That during the fiscal year 1939, whenever performing authorized 
engineering or other services in connection with the survey, con- 
struction, and maintenance, or improvement of roads for other 
Government agencies the charge for such services may include de- 
preciation on engineering and road-building equipment used, and 
the amounts received on account of such charges shall be credited 
to the appropriation concerned: Provided further, That during 
the fiscal year 1939 the appropriations for the work of the Bureau 
of Public Roads shall be available for meeting the expenses of 
warehouse maintenance and the procurement, care, and handling 
of supplies, materials, and equipment stored therein for distribu- 
tion to projects under the supervision of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and for sale and distribution to other Government activ- 
ities, the cost of such supplies and materials or the value of such 
equipment (including the cost of transportation and handling) to 
be reimbursed to appropriations current at the time additional 
supplies, materials, or equipment are procured, from the appro- 
priation chargeable with the cost or value of such supplies, ma- 
terials, or equipment: Provided further, That the appropriations 
available to the Bureau of Public Roads may be used in emergency 
for medical supplies and services and other assistance necessary 
for the immediate relief of employees engaged on hazardous work 
under that Bureau. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against the language beginning on line 23, page 70, 
starting with the words “Provided further“ and ending on 
line 7, page 71, with the sign and figures “$1,200”, that it is 
not authorized by law. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the point of 
order raised by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CART- 
WRIGHT] involves the same question raised by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] on last Thursday just before 
the Committee rose. 

At that time the Committee of the Whole was consider- 
ing an appropriation for general administrative purposes 
of the Beltsville Research Center, and the gentleman from 
New York made the point of order that a proviso carried 
in the paragraph for the purchase of an automobile was not 
authorized by law. 

I cited the statute and reminded the Chair that a similar 
point of order made by the gentleman from New York 
against a paragraph in the same bill last year had been 
overruled and referred him to the Parliamentarian for the 
specific citation. But as the Parliamentarian did not recall 
the decision and I was unable to give the exact page at the 
time, the Chair held: 

The Chair is ready to rule. 


In the absence of specific citation, the Chair sustains the point 
of order. The proviso is stricken out. 


This decision is so far reaching in its effect and is such 
a departure from the established procedure of the House, 
and affects so vitally the futuré consideration of all annual 
appropriation bills, that we venture to again raise the ques- 
tion at this time in the hope that the Chair, on further 
reflection, will reconsider his decision. With that in view, 
we submit for the consideration of the Chair the decision 
to which I referred last Thursday, reported in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 23, 1937—almost a year ago—at page 
3783. 

That one decision is in itself conclusive, but as it is only 
one of a long series of decisions under which the doctrine 
of authorization by implication has been built up, and in 
view of the gravity of the parliamentary situation which 
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would follow if the decision of last Thursday were permitted 
to stand and should be cited as a precedent in the con- 
sideration of future appropriation bills, I ask the indulgence 
of the Chair to submit corroborating opinions by Chairmen 
and Speakers passing on similar points of order over a 
period of many years. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that the pro- 
viso be read again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may say that the point of 
order is against the language beginning in line 23, page 70, 
through to line 7, page 71. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, there is a long 
line of decisions under which it is held that the law creating a 
governmental agency impliedly authorizes an appropriation 
for maintenance, including allowances for automobiles and 
other essential equipment, under which the law authorizing a 
governmental agency to perform certain duties is held by 
implication to authorize appropriations for the necessary sup- 
plies and implements essential to the proper performance of 
such duties; under which authorization for an appropriation 
is held to authorize provision for material ordinarily required 
in effecting the purpose for which the appropriation is made. 
Decisions to this effect include, among others, two opinions 
by Chairman William J. Graham, of Illinois (Cannon’s Prece- 
dents, secs. 1193, 1195). 

A notable decision on this point was handed down by Chair- 
man Roeert Luce, of Massachusetts, one of the best-versed 
Members of the House in parliamentary procedure and the 
author of books which are landmarks in constitutional and 
legislative literature, in which he said: 

The Chair is of opinion that by an attempt to put into the law 
minute provision for all possible manner of expenditure the size of 
the statute books would be largely increased, and that by reason of 
the impossibility of foresight in matter of detail more harm than 
ee It has been the uniform ruling of preceding 

, 50 far as the Chair can ascertain, that these minor and 
incidental objects of expenditures are natural to the conduct of the 


business establishment concerned. For these reasons the Chair 
overrules the point of order. 


A similar decision was made by Chairman Joseph Walsh, 
of Massachusetts, in 1921 (Cannon’s Precedents, sec. 1237), 
and in the same year a point of order against a comparable 
item was overruled by Chairman James R. Mann, of Tlli- 
nois, one of the most eminent authorities on procedure who 
ever served in the House. Mr. Mann said: 

The Chair thinks that is an incident quite within the power of 
Congress to appropriate for without specific authorization, the same 
as for the purchase of pens and ink, or anything else necessary 
for the conduct of the embassy, The Chair overrules the point of 
order (Cannon's Precedents, sec. 1253). 


By a coincidence, Chairman Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio 
(sec. 1127), overruled the same point of order in the same 
session of Congress. 

Lest section 78, title V, of the Code, to which reference 
was made when the point of order was under discussion 
Thursday, might be cited as limiting or nullifying the gen- 
eral rule laid down in the decisions just cited, I include a 
decision by Chairman Joseph W. Byrns, the late Speaker, on 
a point of order raised against an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of automobiles in the Indian appropriation bill, Janu- 
ary 5, 1915. Section 5 of the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1915 (the pres- 
ent sec. 78, title 5, U. S. Code) had been cited in support of 
the point of order. Chairman Byrns held (sec. 1126, Can- 
non’s Precedents) : 

The Chair has some personal knowledge of the reasons which 
brought about the action of the Committee on Appropriations in 


recommending the enactment of such legislation. As has been 
stated several times, it was intended to correct a possible abuse in 
applying the lump-sum contingent fund to the purchase of auto- 
mobiles, and so forth. This section was passed in order to afford 
Congress some information as to the autompbiles that were to be 
purchased, and why they were to be purchased. i 

The Chair does not think it was intended by Congress to deny 
itself the right in an appropriation bill to authorize any executive 
department of the Government to purchase motor-drawn vehicles 
or any other kind of vehicles where they are needed as an admin- 
istrative necessity. The section in question provides that these 
automobiles and vehicles shall be purchased for the use of super- 
intendents, farmers, physicians, field matrons, allotting, irrigation, 
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and other employees of the Indian field service in the supervision 
and administration of the affairs of the Indians. 

It is very clear to the Chair that the occasion might arise as an 
administrative necessity where an automobile, or a motor-drawn 
vehicle, or some other class of vehicle, like a wagon or other horse- 
drawn vehicle, would be necessary in order to properly perform the 
duties of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Chair does not think 
that the section which has been quoted and relied on to sustain 
this point of order goes so far as to require, or that it was intended 
to require, special legislation. It seems to the Chair that it was 
passed for the purpose of providing a check by Congress, so to speak, 
on the purchase of motor-drawn vehicles used by the various 
departments of the Government, so that Congress might have 
before it estimates from these various departments as to the num- 
ber of vehicles required, and why they were needed. 

The point has been made that this section of the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Act provides that there shall not be ex- 
pended out of any appropriation, etc., any money for any vehicle 
for any branch of the Government service unless the same is 
specifically authorized by law. The Chair thinks that is nothing 
more or less than limitation upon an administrative officer, and 
that if Congress in its wisdom sees fit to authorize the purchase 
of motor-drawn vehicles or other vehicles for the administrative 
purposes set forth in this bill, then it would be authorized by law 
within the meaning of the section referred to, because an appro- 
priation bill after it has passed is as much law as any other 
statute which may be passed. 

The Chair therefore overrules the point of order. 


In this connection, may I call particular attention to an 
authoritative decision by one of the ablest and most experi- 
enced parliamentarians in the House today, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. DowELL], confirming the operation of sec- 
tion 78 of title V of the Code as impliedly authorizing ap- 
propriations for automobiles. In effect, his decision holds 
that when a statute provides, as section 78 provides, that no 
appropriation made in any act shall be available for ex- 
penditure for a given purpose unless specific authority is 
given therefor, it impliedly assumes that the specific au- 
thority required will or may be in the language of the 
appropriation and inferentially authorizes the inclusion of 
such specific authority in the appropriation bill. 

In passing on the question February 14, 1930 (sec. 1201, 
Cannon’s Precedents), Chairman DowELL ruled: 


The point of order is made to this language because there is no 


authorization for it under the law. The attention of the Chair has 
been called by the chairman of the subcommittee to title 5, chap- 
ter 1, section 83, of the law, which was read and which is as follows: 

“No money appropriated by any act shall be expended for mem- 
bership fees or dues of any officer or employee of the United States 
or of the District of Columbia in any society or association or for 
expenses of attendance of any person at any meeting or convention 
of members of any society or association, unless such fees, dues, or 
expenses are authorized to be paid by specific appropriations for 
such purposes, or are provided for in express terms in some general 
appropriations.” 

It seems to the Chair that the language used in the appropriation 
carries out specifically what the law says shall be done if appro- 
priations are made. The Chair overrules the point of order. 


In conclusion, permit me to cite a decision by Chairman 
John N. Garner, of Texas, subsequently Presiding Officer of 
both the House and the Senate (sec. 1209, Cannon’s Prece- 
dents) , substantiating the doctrine under which authorization 
of estimates is held to authorize appropriations made pur- 
suant to such estimates. 

The concluding sentence of section 78, title V, United States 
Code, directs the departments, in their annual estimates, to 
submit detailed estimates of their requirements for automo- 
biles for the ensuing year. The decision by Chairman Garner 
holds that where the law directs a department to submit esti- 
mates for a given purpose it impliedly authorizes an appro- 
priation therefor. I shall not delay the Committee with 
further details of the decision. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the Chair is disposed to render a 
decision in conformity with the precedents just cited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. i 

Since last Thursday, when the Chair passed upon a some- 
what similar proposition, an opportunity has been afforded 
to look more fully into the precedents governing such cases, 
The Chair has examined the precedents which may be found 
in Cannon’s Precedents, volume 7, sections 1127, 1193, 1197, 
1235, and 1245. The Chair finds that those decisions uni- 
formly hold that an appropriation for the hire or purchase of 
automobiles is in order on a general appropriation bill. In 
this connection the Chair desires to call attention to the fact 
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that on February 8, 1929, a point of order was raised against 
the provision in the naval appropriation bill appropriating 
money for the hire of automobiles. In overruling the point 
of order the Chairman, Mr. Luce, of Massachusetts, stated: 

The Chair is of opinion that by an attempt to put into the law 
minute provision for all possible manner of expenditure the size 
of the statute books would be largely increased, and that by reason 
of the impossibility of foresight in matter of detail more harm 
than good would result. It has been the uniform ruling of pre- 
ceding Chairmen, so far as the Chair can ascertain, that these 
minor and incidental objects of expenditures are natural to the 
conduct of the business establishment concerned, 

The Chair also desires to call attention to the fact that 
on April 23, 1937, Mr. Taner, of New York, made a point of 
order against an identical provision in the agriculture appro- 
priation bill authorizing the expenditure of not to exceed 
$45,000 for the purchase of automobiles by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and contended that there was no authoriza- 
tion of law for the purchase of automobiles by that Bureau. 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri and Mr. Umsteap argued that 
the provision was purely a limitation on an appropria- 
tion and that, without it, the Bureau would have authority 
to spend the entire appropriation for automobiles if they so 
desired. 

The Chairman, Mr. Hancock of North Carolina, in over- 
ruling the point of order stated: 

The Chair overrules the point of order on the ground that the 


proviso constitutes a limitation, without which the Secretary could 
spend any amount within the total of the appropriation for this 


purpose. 

The Chair, in view of the precedents just cited, thinks that 
the proviso to which the point of order has been directed is 
in order and overrules the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cad No of Missouri: On page 70, 
000,000 „strike out “$63,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 8125, 

On page 70, lines 15 and 16, strike out “a part of the sum of 

$125,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof “the amount.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, I am glad to 
be able to offer this amendment. There is no subject on 
which the Members of the committee and the House are 
in more complete accord than the necessity of maintaining 
our national highway program, and there are few projects 
which contribute so effectively to the alleviation of unem- 
ployment as road-construction projects. And certainly no 
relief activity provides such permanent benefits and leaves 
behind such substantial assets to the community and the 
Nation at large. For this reason the committee directs me 
to offer an amendment appropriating the full amount car- 
ried in the supplementary estimate submitted by the Budget. 
The bill as originally reported to the House carried a total 
appropriation of $100,000,000 for this purpose. This amount 
was to provide for all public roads, including the Federal aid 
primary system, the feeder roads system, elimination of grade 
crossings, and forest roads and trails, a total of $100,000,000 in 
all. At that time, in response to a request from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the States were marking time on the submis- 
sion of projects, and no additional obligations were accruing. 
Had that situation continued, the $100,000,000 would have 
been ample to take care of all requirements under the bill 
until Congress would again be in session. However, subse- 
quent to the date on which the Budget estimate was sub- 
mitted, and subsequent to the time the matter was under 
consideration in the subcommittee, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture notified the States that the inhibition against the 
submission of projects was no longer in effect and that they 
were at liberty to submit projects as formerly. Of course, 
when such additional projects were submitted they became 
contractual obligations under the law, and it was necessary 
to make provision for them in the appropriation. For that 
reason a supplemental estimate was submitted by the Bureau 
of the Budget in the sum of $101,500,000. 
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This specific amount was arrived at after consultation and 
collaboration with the Committee on Roads. The legisla- 
tive Committee on Roads had made a Jong study of the sub- 
ject and finally reported a bill providing the usual authori- 
zation for the years 1940 and 1941, equivalent to the au- 
thorization previously given for the years 1938 and 1939. 

In this connection the Committee on Appropriations de- 
sires to express its appreciation both of the generous con- 
sideration and cooperation given it by the Committee on 
Roads, and especially by the able chairman of that com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTWRIGHT], 
who collaborated with us in submitting to the Budget the 
figures which were finally adopted as now incorporated in 
the estimate, and which conform to the views of the Com- 
mittee on Roads and its chairman, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. This amount will take care of every obligation for 
1938 and 1939 and will insure ample support of an unre- 
stricted highway program until Congress is again in session. 

Also, by direction of the Committee on Appropriations, 
in conformity with the estimate submitted to us, and with 
the approval of the Committee on Roads, I will submit the 
remaining five of a series of six amendments which pro- 
vide for the increase of $101,500,000 in the appropriation to 
an aggregate of $201,500,000 for primary roads, feeder roads, 
grade crossings, forest roads and trails, park and reserva- 
tion roads, and all purposes for which the Government 
will incur obligations under the authorization act before 
the next session of Congress. 

The following table indicates the allocation of road funds 
as supplemented by the appropriation carried in the pending 
amendment: 


Supplemen- 
tal estimate 


Class of roads 


Regular 
Budget 


Federal-sid: 


The amounts provided under the amended Budget shown 
above will be sufficient to meet all accruing obligations under 
both the 1938 and 1939 authorizations until Congress shall 
have had opportunity at the next regular session to provide 
additional appropriations. The road program will proceed, 
under the amended Budget, as expeditiously as though the 
full amount of the 1939 authorization were appropriated at 
this time. 

The state of the appropriations with respect to the author- 
ization will be as follows: 


Amount of estimate 


Annual applicable to 
Class of roads author- 
ization 1938 author- |1939 author- 
ization 
Federal aid: 
Primary system --| $125, 000, 000 | $125, 000, 000 | $125,000, 000 — 
Feeder roads 25, 000, 000 — — 
Elimination of grade 
nr 000,000 | 40,000,000 | 40, 000, 00 
Public lands highways- 2,500,000 | 2. 500, 000 $2, 500, 000 
Forest roads and trails.| 14,000,000 7, 000, 000 


Under the established practice in the expenditure of road 
funds, sums appropriated under 1938 authorizations are 
available to pay obligations accruing under 1939 authoriza- 
tions. The language in the estimate relating to the year’s 
authorization, of which the appropriation is a part, is 
merely descriptive and does not limit the use of the money 
to the year’s authorization so designated. Many of the 
States are not abreast of their 1938 allotments, which makes 
it possible to meet obligations under the 1939 authorization 
for States which are current in their programs out of sums 
herein provided against the 1938 authorizations, 
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The appropriation of the full Budget estimates, regular 
and supplemental, aggregating a total of $201,500,000, sup- 
plies every need which can be anticipated in the mainte- 
nance of the road program as originally projected and as 
continued in the current authorization. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever may have been the reason for the 
change of attitude on the part of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I am very glad, indeed, that the committee has 
changed its mind and that it has finally decided to increase 
the appropriation for Federal-aid highway construction up 
to the full amount authorized by the Committee on Roads. 

I am also glad that the President and the Budget Director 
have changed their minds in this regard. 

The amounts which were decided upon by the Roads Com- 
mittee and written into the 1936 road authorization bill, after 
long and careful and painstaking study and consideration, 
never should have been reduced in the first place by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

The Roads Committee, in my opinion, performs a work 
the value of which is not exceeded by that of any other 
committee of this body. I have always taken a great deal 
of pride and a great deal of pleasure in being a member of 
this committee, and so has everyone who serves upon it. 
We appreciate the confidence which the Congress and the 
country have always shown in the Roads Committee and the 
general approval which has been given to its work. 

There are 48 States of the Union which depend upon and 
rely upon the work of the Committee on Roads to enable them 
to make and to carry out their road-building programs. 
When this committee reports an authorization bill it assumes 
& serious responsibility. If the authorization of any com- 
mittee of this House ought to be taken as a mandate by the 
Committee on Appropriations, it is an authorization from 
the Roads Committee. The Committee on Roads is charged 
with the duty of evolving the road policy of the United 
States and of determining the amounts needed to carry out 
that policy. When it has done this and has submitted its 
findings to the House in the shape of an authorization bill, 
and when the House has passed that bill, then, it seems to 
me that that action on the part of the House is a mandate 
to the Appropriations Committee to appropriate the amount 
authorized. 

I am glad that these amendments, which will be offered 
in a series, have now been agreed to and that there is to be 
no further controversy about them from the Appropriations 
Committee, because they will restore all of the road funds au- 
thorized by the Roads Committee in its last road bill to be 
appropriated in the present Congress. 

These amendments will put the road-building program of 
the United States and of the several States back in the posi- 
tion where it was under the 1936 bill. That position never 
should have been disturbed. To refuse to adopt these amend- 
ments now would be to demoralize the road programs of every 
State in the United States. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOWELL. And is it not true that the Committee on 
Roads calls before it the engineers from all over the United 
States engaged in road building and that the committee has 
made such an investigation that it is familiar with road 
building in all the States of the Union? 

Mr. MOTT. That is correct; and I believe everyone in 
Congress understands that and appreciates it. No legisla- 
tion has the benefit of more expert advice and opinions and 
none is more thoroughly worked out and considered than 
that which is reported during each Congress from the Roads 
Committee. Every highway department of every State plans 
its program in accordance with this legislation. Those plans 
are always 2-year plans. State road-building plans are 
always made on the basis of the amounts of Federal funds 
authorized by the Roads Committee bills, and they are made 
with the full confidence and expectation that the amounts 
authorized will be appropriated. 
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Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Is it the purpose or the intention, 
if this amendment is adopted and this $100,000,000 restored, 
it will not be necessary to come forward with another $100,- 
000,000 for what I see referred to in the papers as a part of 
the relief program? 

Mr. MOTT. No; this is not a part of the relief program. 
This is the Federal road-building program; the regular pro- 
gram carrying out the accepted policy of furnishing Federal 
funds in aid to States for road building; but, incidentally, 
I may say to the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, it is 
one of the greatest and most beneficial relief programs we 
could possibly have. The money that is spent in the building 
of roads furnishes jobs to hundreds of thousands of men who 
would not otherwise have them, and at the same time it gives 
to the taxpayer value received for the money he spends. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am very much in favor of it, but 
I want to know whether the gentleman understands it is the 
intention of the administration or some other influence to 
come forward with another road program or another $100,- 
000,000 for road purposes? 

Mr. MOTT. I cannot speak for the administration, but the 
appropriations in this bill are the only ones that have been 
authorized by the Roads Committee for this year. However, 
we do intend at this session to bring in another road authori- 
zation bill for the next 2 years, so that the States may have 
something on which to base their plans for 1940 and 1941, 
and we hope it may receive a rule from the Rules Committee 
and that it may be considered here and enacted before the 
adjournment of the Congress. [{Applause.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Answering the inferential question of my 
friend from Oregon, may I say in deference to the subcom- 
mittee, we were guided in large measure, at least, by the 
indications from the Budget Bureau, seeking also to cooper- 
ate with the President of the United States in approximating 
a balanced Budget at some time. So the action of this sub- 


committee was taken pursuant to the recommendation that 


came from the Budget Bureau to the committee. 

Mr. MOTT. In reply to that, may I say that the Budget 
Tecommendations should have been in accordance with the 
authorizations of the Committee on Roads in the first place, 
and then the gentleman’s committee would not have been 
put in the position of changing its mind every time the 
Budget Director got a new idea. If you were going to begin 
now to balance the Budget, after 6 or 8 years of continuous 
unbalancing, I think your committee began at the very poor- 
est place it could possibly select. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman think it is possible for 
this administration ever to balance the Budget? 

Mr. MOTT. Oh, yes; it would be possible, I think. 

Mr. RICH. What gives the gentleman any idea that a 
thing like that could happen? 

Mr. MOTT. I am an optimist, 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, this is one time it is very evident that the 
recommendation of the President is going to be agreed to 
by practically every Member of the House, Democrats, Re- 
publicans, and Progressives, including those who are con- 
tinually demanding to know “where we are going to get the 
money.” I do not hesitate to say that if conditions in this 
country had not changed last fall, I would have stood 
squarely behind the President in his efforts to reduce the 
regular annual appropriations for Federal aid for roads. 

We started off in 1917 when Mr. Shackleford, of Mis- 
souri, the first chairman of the Committee on Roads, spon- 
sored a bill for $75,000,000 for Federal aid to roads, over a 
period of 5 years, $5,000,000 the first year, $10,000,000 the 


{Laughter and applause. 1 
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second year, $15,000,000 the third year, $20,000,000 the fourth 
year, and $25,000,000 the fifth year. What for? To stimu- 
late States in the construction of hard-surface roads. 

Congress has stimulated the States since that time until 
they are now thoroughly intoxicated. Well over $4,000,000,- 
000 of the public’s money has been allocated for Federal aid 
for roads. When the depression came along Congress in- 
creased the amount of its yearly contribution from year to 
year. This is legislation that Congressmen like to vote for. 
The highway departments are well organized in every State. 
The contractors are also well organized, and, while many 
demand a reduction in the normal expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, when it comes to something they have an interest 
in they forget their desire for a balanced Budget and urge 
liberal appropriations. Members of Congress who stand for 
economy likewise forget economy when such popular appro- 
priations are under consideration. Today, of course, you say 
the President asked for it in his message read at the desk a 
few days ago and you support the President. It remains to 
be seen how many will go along with the President on the 
other recommendations he made. 

There is no doubt about the road program being valuable. 
It is probably the soundest investment we make from the 
standpoint of benefit to the public. Every State in the Union 
has a gasoline tax, which should be applied to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads. Let me ask the Chairman, 
not only of the subcommittee but also of the Committee on 
Roads as to whether or not anything has developed to disclose 
how many States of the Union today are diverting the money 
collected from gasoline taxes to purposes other than the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. A few States have diverted funds, 
but we are trying to perfect legislation that will stop the 
diversion of gasoline-tax funds to other purposes than roads. 
Congress should set the example itself, however. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I come from the city, not from the coun- 
try, but I am in favor of earmarking the appropriations for 
roads so that not less than 35 percent shall be used for farm- 
to-market roads. We promise the farmers we are going to 
build farm-to-market roads, but in the main the money has 
been used for primary roads. It so happens that I was partly 
responsible during the vacation period of this Congress in get- 
ting the Bureau of Public Roads and the President to issue 
an order that 25 percent of the appropriation of 1 year be 
devoted solely to farm-to-market roads. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. That was under the emergency ap- 
propriation, and a bill which will be considered later in this 
session provides that $25,000,000 each of the years 1940 to 
1941 shall be applied to farm-to-market roads. Nineteen 
hundred and thirty-six was the first time that was put in the 
regular Federal-aid roads bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As I said, this is one of these popular 
appropriations that every one votes for, but I insist that the 
Congress should provide in language that cannot be mis- 
understood that when the States of this Union divert the 
money they collect from automobile taxes and gasoline taxes 
to purposes other than the construction and maintenance of 
roads, we shall not allocate any money to that particular 
State until that practice has been discontinued. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I agree with the gentleman on that, 
and we are trying to do that. 

Mr, COCHRAN. I hope the gentleman’s committee will 
bring in legislation that will so provide. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. We have it in mind now. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Missouri be extended for 
an additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I agree entirely with what 
the gentleman had to say about diversion. Most decidedly, 
diversion of gasoline taxes for purposes other than road 
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building is wrong. Very few States, however, I may say to 
the gentleman, are guilty of diversion. My own certainly 
is not. But may I ask the gentleman if he knows that the 
Federal Government is the greatest diverter of gasoline-tax 
funds that there is in the United States? i 

Mr. COCHRAN. Oh, no. The United States Government 
is not. I looked that up. The United States Government 
collects about $200,000,000 in gasoline taxes and is allocat- 
ing many times that amount for Federal aid for roads. 

Mr. MOTT, The figures show that the Federal Govern- 
ment is collecting more in gasoline and other automobile 
taxes than it is appropriating for roads. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Oh, no. Furthermore, the gasoline tax 
was not put on the tax bill solely for the purpose of being 
used for the construction of roads in this country. 

Mr. MOTT. I know that, and therefore I say it is a 
diverson. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has again expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 1 additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. In 1937, according to the figures sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Ways and Means, $178,000,000 
was collected. 

Mr. MOTT. That is for gasoline alone. The gentleman is 
not including oil, tires, or any other of the excise taxes 
levied against .automobiles and accessories, which would 
bring the figure to an annual amount considerably in excess 
of our road appropriation, The figures are given in detail 
in Road Committee hearings and report for this year. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does the gentleman feel that the tobacco 
tax should be applied to tobacco only? 

Mr. MOTT. I am not talking about tobacco. I am merely 
stating to the gentleman that the Federal Government col- 
lects more in excise taxes from gasoline, oil, automobiles, 
and the things allied to automobiles than it pays out in road 
appropriations. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And I am telling the gentleman that 
the record will show that his statement is not correct. I am 
going to get the record and place it in my remarks later in 
the day. When you see the tremendous amount we have 
allocated you will then be forced to admit at least a billion 
more has been used for road construction than has been 
collected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has again expired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. I take this time in the belief that a 
good many Members here are like myself—they do not know 
all the facts about what is going on here. I ask the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTWRIGHT] 
and ask him what it is proposed to do with reference to the 
regular road program? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. All of these amendments which are 
being presented by the chairman of the subcommittee merely 
take care of all obligations until Congress will have an oppor- 
tunity to meet again. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Does that mean that the gentle- 
man’s road program will not come up for consideration at 
this session of Congress? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. No; it does not. This is a proposi- 
tion that the Committee on Roads should have been kept 
out of; but because of confusion, because of certain recom- 
mendations that had been made, we were forced into it. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. If we adopt this amendment, 
which I hope we will as far as that is concerned, being in 
favor of roads as I am, does that mean that State road au- 
thorities of the country will have the usual appropriation 
with which they have been operating? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. And does it mean if we do not 
edopt this amendment that they will not have the usual 
appropriation? 
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Mr. CARTWRIGHT. They will not; the gentleman is 
„correct, 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Just one more question concern- 
ing a matter that the gentleman and I and others have been 
very actively interested in for several years—how much will 
go to secondary roads? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. It means $10,000,000 more for farm- 
to-market, rural free delivery, school-bus roads. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Is that sufficient? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. That is sufficient to carry out the 
obligations. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. And I understand that the gentle- 
man, as chairman of the Committee on Roads, is here favor- 
ing this, and that it will be a well-rounded-out program for 
the furtherance of our program to get aid for farm-to-market 
roads. The gentleman and I made the first big fight for this 
program, 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. The gentleman is correct. The Com- 
mittee on Roads is here on this. I am merely the chairman, 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MOTT. Apropos the colloquy between the gentleman 
from Missouri and myself a few moments ago, I have the 
figures which I would like to put in the Record. This is taken 
from the report of the chairman of our committee on the 
pending road bill. The total authorizations per year for the 
next 2 years are $283,000,000. The collections in taxes from 
gasoline, lubricating oil, oils, tires and inner tubes, automo- 
biles and motorcycles, automobile trucks, auto parts and ac- 
cessories, amount to $359,948,439 per year. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes; I yield to permit the gentle- 
man from Missouri to reply to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Certainly the gentleman does not think 
for one moment that when the revenue bill was passed carry- 
ing the taxes on gasoline and various excise taxes on automo- 
biles and accessories that these taxes were adopted with the 
understanding that this specific money would be used for 
roads only. Furthermore, this report shows only the regular 
appropriations for Federal-aid highways. I ask the gentle- 
man to find out how much W. P. A. spent, and find out how 
much extra money Congress appropriated for roads. 

Mr. MOTT. I was not raising that point. The point I was 
raising was that the Federal Government was a greater 
gasoline-tax diverter than any State government. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I want to emphasize for just a moment the statement of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CocHran] with reference 
to the diversion of gasoline taxes and automobile taxes from 
the construction of Federal-aid roads. The Committee on 
Roads has insisted that the Federal-aid appropriations 
should be matched by the States and that the gasoline tax 
and automobile tax should be used for that purpose and not 
diverted to other uses. 

There are at present nearly 30,000,000 motor vehicles on 
the streets and highways in the United States, and it is 
necessary that the road building be continued if we are to 
keep up with the great increase of the automobile traffic. 

We have found that some of the States have diverted the 
gasoline money to other purposes than matching the Gov- 
ernment Federal-aid fund. When a State diverts the gaso- 
line and automobile taxes to other purposes and fails to 
match Federal-aid road funds, and the roads are not con- 
structed, it is curbing and interfering with the Federal-aid 
system. It is intended that the Federal-aid funds shall be 
used in the construction of roads throughout the Federal- 
aid system, and it is intended that the several States will 
match these funds and construct the roads in the several 
States out of gasoline and automobile taxes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield. 
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Mr. MICHENER. If I understand the gentleman cor- 
rectly, his theory is that the Congress of the United States 
should go into a State and tell the State which taxes it may 
raise and what it may do with the money after it levies 
the tax. 

Mr. DOWELL. No. My position is that the tax raised for 
road construction by the States under its Federal-aid system 
should be from the gasoline and automobile tax. 

Mr. MICHENER. Let us assume a State decided to raise 
its road money otherwise, or decides to levy a 7-cent tax on 
gasoline. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is all right. 

Mr. MICHENER. And it provides that 5 cents go to roads 
and 2 cents to something else. Does the gentleman insist that 
the Federal Government has any right to tell a State what it 
shall do with the taxes it levies and raises for State internal 
purposes? 

Mr. DOWELL. If the gentleman understood me that way, 
it is not correct. At least, I did not so intend it. I did 
intend to say that the matching of Federal-aid funds should 
be paid out of gasoline and automobile taxes. 

The testimony before the Committee on Roads shows that 
from 85 to 90 percent of the Federal-aid funds go to labor, 
and I doubt if there is any other construction work done by 
the Government where so much of the appropriations goes to 
labor. These highways are badly needed, including the farm- 
to-market and rural route roads, and the men out of employ- 
ment are in great need of the employment. : 

WEATHER BUREAU IMPORTANT TO BUSINESS, AGRICULTURE, AND AVIATION 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, I am going to speak on 
a subject which is not specifically in order so far as roads are 
concerned, but it does have to do with this bill, and, in my 
opinion, it is a matter of extreme importance. 

There was approved by the Bureau of the Budget the sum 
of $541,951 for the development of aerological service in the 
Weather Bureau. The Weather Bureau does essential and 
most important work for agriculture and business in general, 
and for civil and military aviation, 

I want to explain why I think this extra appropriation 
ought to be approved. We are going to approve, and every- 
body knows we are going to approve, the sum of $100,000,000 
in addition to the provisions of this bill for roads. This 
weather item of $500,000 amounts to about one two-hun- 
dredths of the $100,000,000, yet, apparently, we are not going 
to approve it at the present time. I am making this talk so 
the record will show the importance of Weather Bureau 
work and that aviation needs this extra appropriation. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 33 STATIONS AT AIRWAY TERMINALS 

The purpose of this additional Weather Bureau service is 
to establish 33 stations at airway terminals in the United 
States of America. They will give a civilian and military 
service and, as I stated, the item was approved by the 
Department of Agriculture and was requested by both the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
The Budget urged its adoption. It was not objected to so 
far as the War Department is concerned and, in fact, I talked 
to them and they were hoping it would be agreed to. 

As I said it establishes 33 air stations. The Federal air- 
ways in the last several years have greatly increased and 
from every standpoint of commerce and business are just as 
important as roads or, at least, proportionately important. 
It is essential for air travel that this item be included and if 
the House does not do so I hope the Senate does approve it. 

PROVIDE SERVICE; PUT IN PROPER DEPARTMENT 

The item is for the purpose of giving details on heights, 
visibility, upper-aid soundings, maps, and information of that 
kind, If a member of the committee would like to say a 
few words I certainly would like to hear him because I 
believe if this item is not approved now it ought to be as 
soon as we can get around to it. 

I heard one of the members of the committee say that 
this ought not to be under the Department of Agriculture. 
If it does not belong there, let us put it in the Bureau of Air 
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Commerce or in the War Department, wherever it properly 
belongs. 

I heard others say that this would benefit the big airplane 
companies. Well, when you ride in an airplane and get 
killed, it does not make very much difference whether you 
are in a big plane or a little plane, or whether the plane is 
owned by a big company or a little company. This is for the 
benefit of human life, the defense, and the commerce of the 
country, and the item ought to be included. 

I repeat, we are spending $200,000,000 and we are all agree- 
ing to it, yet we are passing up an item one two-hundredths 
as large, which is extremely important to the people of the 
United States, both from the viewpoint of life and business. 
Applause. ] 

In order that the Recorp may show the recommendations 
of the Department of Agriculture, I insert them from the 
hearings, and they are as follows: 

AEROLOGY 


Mr. Cannon. The next item is aerology, as follows: 

“Aerology: For the maintenance of stations for observing, meas- 
uring, and investigating atmospheric phenomena, including sal- 
aries and other expenses, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, 
$2,732,130, of which $55,000 shall be immediately available.” 

JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Dr. Greece. The following statement is presented for the record 
in explanation of this item: 


Appropriation act, 1988. $2, 190, 179 
Budget estimate, 1939_-________.___-_____--_----.----. 2, 732, 130 
Therese. enen 541, 951 


“The net increase of $541,951 in this item for 1939 consists of: 

“(1) An increase of $544,951 for commercial airway meteoro- 
logical service, as follows: 

„(a) $449,951 for establishment of Weather Bureau sta- 
tions at 33 airway terminals; and for inaugurating hourly weather 
reporting service at 9 points on airways: The Secretary of Com- 
merce has requested the establishment of Weather Bureau air- 
port stations at 40 important airway terminals which do not now 
have Weather Bureau service, in order that weather maps, hourly 
weather reports, upper-air wind data, and meteorological advice 
may be available at those points and along radiating airways for 
the safety of air navigation and for the particular requirements 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce airway traffic control program. 
With the above amount, the Weather Bureau would establish a 
minimum of 33 stations at airway terminals, manned by full-time 
Weather Bureau personnel, and a minimum of 9 stations for hourly 
weather reporting service on airways manned by part-time ob- 
servers under the supervision of a full-time Weather Bureau 
employee. 

“(b) $20,000 for establishment of new stations and extension 
of airway weather service in Alaska: The Secretary of Commerce 
has also recommended that the Weather Bureau obtain funds for 
the extension and strengthening of the airway meteorological sery- 
ice in Alaska, to keep pace with and for the protection of the 
rapidly expanding air transport and aviation activities. Due to 
the deficiency of surface transportation, aviation is a major factor 
in the development of the Territory, and the airway meteorological 
service should be expanded and intensified to meet this situation. 
The $20,000 increase will permit the establishment of first-order 
Weather Bureau stations at Anchorage and Ruby, with facilities 
for taking upper-air wind observations; the assignment of one 
additional employee to each of the existing first-order stations at 
Juneau, Fairbanks, and Nome, thus permitting additional obser- 
vations and service at those points; and some slight intensifica- 
tion of service at and in the vicinity of other important points. 

„(e) Seventy-five thousand dollars for the procurement, instal- 
lation, and maintenance of modern instruments for airway sta- 
tions now having incomplete or outmoded equipment: The Sec- 
retary of Commerce has recommended that the Weather Bureau 
request funds for replacing outmoded instruments and completing 
the instrumental equipment at airway stations now deficient in 
this respect. At present many of the airway weather reporting 
stations are incompletely equipped with instruments, and at many 
places the present equipment is partially or almost completely out 
of date. This results in incomplete and inaccurate reports being 
received from such points, omissions, and inaccuracies usually 
showing up in the most vital data, such as ceilings, dew points, 
winds, etc., which must, as a safety factor, be measured carefully 
by the most improved equipment possible to obtain. Because 
pilots and others using the airways, as well as the meteorologists 
of the Weather Bureau, are for to use observations based on 
questionable or inadequate data, the efficiency of the service as a 
whole is greatly weakened. 

“(2) A reduction of $3,000 made possible through the contem- 
plated completion during the fiscal year 1938 of a type of radio- 
meteorograph by the Bureau of Standards, funds for which were 
provided during the fiscal years 1937 and 1938. 
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“WORK UNDER THIS APPROPRIATION 


“General: As a consequence of the provisions of the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, meteorological information and flying-weather 
forecasts are furnished to pilots on all airways designated by the 
Secretary of Commerce as routes suitable for air commerce. 
addition, investigation and study and general weather forecasting 
of the upper air in the interest of air navigation are conducted 
under this appropriation. 

“A. AEROLOGICAL SERVICE 


“1. Commercial airway meteorological service: Intensive weather 
service for air navigation was inaugurated by the Weather Bureau 
soon after passage of the Air Commerce Act in May 1926. At the 
close of 1926 the transcontinental airway was the only one on 
which flights were being made both day and night. Since that 
time the airway weather service has expanded with increased 
number of Federal airways. In 1937 there was approximately 
20,000 miles of airways over which 24-hour weather service was 
maintained and approximately 15,000 miles over which service was 
maintained on a less than 24-hour basis. The airway weather 
service is maintained to provide the maximum amount of safety 
possible in air navigation so far as weather is concerned. 

“Specific and accurate weather information is essential in air 
travel, particularly as regards ceiling heights and visibility. Tho 
airway weather service consists primarily of hourly reports from 
stations on the airways and 6-hour reports from off-airway sta- 
tions, the latter category being composed of about 160 stations, 
thus providing a dense network of reports over the country as a 
whole. These reports are collected at 11 designated centers where 
they are charted and aviation forecasts prepared, These fore- 
casts are promptly distributed over the airways, network, chiefly by 
means of teletype and radio, with special advices at 3-hour intervals 
whenever important weather changes justify. 

“2. Upper-air soundings: Observations in the upper air were be- 
gun in 1898 by the use of kites and captive balloons. Airplane 
observations began to displace kites and captive balloons in 1931 
and wholly supplanted them in 1933. 

“In July 1934 the Weather Bureau operated six airplane observa- 
tion stations by contracting with commercial flyers, and the War 
and Navy Departments made airplane observations at approxi- 
mately an equal number of stations each. Beginning in the first 
half of the fiscal year 1938, the Weather Bureau will have under 
contract 13 airplane observation stations, including 1 at Fair- 
banks, Alaska. The War and Navy Departments will make observa- 
tions at eight and nine stations, respectively, including the Navy 
Department’s stations at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; Coco Solo, Canal 
Zone; and St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. The Dominion of Canada 
will make airplane observations at Toronto, Canada; and the Gov- 
ernment of Newfoundland will make such observations at Norris 
Arm, Newfoundland. All of these observations will be available for 
use at forecast centers and other points in the United States. 

“Pilot-balloon observations were inaugurated by the Weather 
Bureau in 1918, with the number of stations gradually increasing 
to some 77 in 1937. Airplane and pilot-balloon observations are 
2 in both general and airway forecasting and in identifying 

masses. 

“Sounding-balloon observations provide the same data as both 
airplane and pilot-balloon observations but to much greater 
heights. The records, however, are not available for current use, 
as the meteorograph usually lands at a considerable distance from 
the stations. 

“Radiometeorograph sounding-balloon observations will be made 
in 1937 at Burbank, Calif.; Fairbanks, Alaska; Washington, Mass.; 
and Washington, D. C. Airplane observations are made daily to 
heights of 16,500 feet, and free-air temperatures, pressures, and 
humidities are obtained. Pilot-balloon observations are made four 
times daily, and free-air wind directions and velocities at various 
elevations are obtained, These data are furnished to local flying 
interests and promptly transmitted to the various forecast centers. 
The computed records are forwarded to the central office of the 
Weather Bureau at Washington, where they are summarized and 
used in special studies and investigations. Monthly free-air tem- 
peratures and relative humidities for each station and monthly 
free-air wind resultants for a selected number of key stations are 
published regularly in the Monthly Weather Review. Sounding- 
balloon observations are made at only one or a relatively few sta- 
tions in connection with special investigations of particular 
weather conditions and during international programs. 

“B. AEROLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


“3. Commercial airway forecast investigations: With the accu- 
mulation of observational data obtained since the inauguration of 
intensive airway weather service subsequent to the passage of the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926, studies have been made with a particu- 
lar view to determining average flying weather conditions along 
the airways. Such studies are valuable in laying out new 
and airways and for determining regular flight schedules. In- 
vestigations under this project are conducted at the central office 
at Washington, D. C., and at stations where qualified personnel 
and the necessary data are available. 

“4. Upper-air surveys and investigations: Numerous aerological 
surveys have been made to determine average temperatures, pres- 
sures, humidities, densities, winds, etc., at various elevations for 
different sections of the country, as well as special studies and 
investigations of upper-air conditions. Upper-air observations are 
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classified and correlated with surface conditions in order to de- 
termine significant relationships which may be useful in fore- 
casting or to aid in a better understanding of the mechanics of 
the atmosphere. All observational data are forwarded to the cen- 
tral office of the Weather Bureau in Washington, where they are 
summarized and classified. The data are then used for making 
special studies and investigations leading to the improvement of 
general and airway forecasting, both as regards accuracy and length 
of time covered; to determine meteorological conditions favorable 
for the formation of ice on aircraft; and to effect improvements in 
methods of pressure reductions to sea level and to the 5,000-foot 
plane; and to increase our knowledge of the mechanics of the 


atmosphere.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL~-AID SECONDARY OR FEEDER ROADS 


For secondary or feeder roads, including farm-to-market roads, 
rural free delivery mail roads, and public-school bus routes, $10,- 
000,000, to be immediately available and to remain available until 
expended, which sum is part of the $25,000,000 authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1938 by section 7 of the act ap- 
proved June 16, 1936 (49 Stat. 1521). 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cannon of Missouri: On page 72, 
line 12, strike out “$10,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$20,000,000.” 

On page 72, line 13, strike out “part” and insert in lieu thereof 
“the remainder.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment doubles the amount provided for secondary roads. In 
response to the suggestion by my good friend, the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Morr], to the effect that the Committee 
on Appropriations had changed its mind, may I say that the 
Committee on Appropriations has experienced no change 
either of heart or mind in its purpose to make ample provi- 
sion for national highways. We originally provided a total of 
$100,000,000 because at that time $100,000,000 was all that 
was needed to meet conditions as we found them. It was only 
when those conditions changed and the submission of new 
projects by the States which made it necessary to enlarge the 
appropriation that we amended the bill. It was not a change 
of attitude on the part of the committee but a change of cir- 
cumstances and an increase in the obligations for which the 
appropriation was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the attention of the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Mort]. With further reference to the use of 
Federal funds by the Federal Government, I hold in my 
hand hearings before the Committee on Appropriations. 
Mr. Hopkins is testifying, and in speaking of the 1935 emer- 
gency relief appropriation, he says that nearly $500,000,000 
of that money was allocated for highway work under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads, for the con- 
struction of highways, streets, and grade crossings. I also 
find the W. P. A. had used its money to construct roads 
and streets in connection with its general work, spending 
nearly $2,000,000,000 for the purpose. I am advised the 
Civilian Conservation Corps has likewise used a tremendous 
sum of money in constructing roads not only in national 
parks but in all the forest reservations of the United States. 
Therefore, when the record is consulted the gentleman from 
Oregon will find that even though the revenue bill did not 
provide specifically that the revenues from the gasoline tax, 
and so forth, were to be used solely for road purposes, never- 
theless, the Government has taken out of the Treasury and 
spent over a billion dollars in excess of that which has been 
collected under the Revenue Act. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentleman from Oregon, 

Mr. MOTT. Nothing the gentleman has just stated con- 
tradicts anything I said in my statement of a few moments 
ago. We all know that in the early depression years and 
in the years of emergency W. P. A. money, C. C. C. money, 
work-relief and direct-relief money was used for certain 
kinds of road work under certain well-known conditions. 
We are all glad that these relief agencies used some of their 
money for road work because there is no place you can put 
money, relief or otherwise, that will give as great a return 
in relief as in road work. The expenditure the gentleman 
refers to, however, was for relief. The road work was in- 
cidental. That situation is fully covered in the 1938 Road 
Committee hearings by the testimony of the representatives 
of those relief agencies themselves. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I did not yield for a speech. In agree- 
ing with what the gentleman states, let me say the gentle- 
man did not bring out in his statement or in his questions 
any information with reference to the vast amount of money 
that has been spent for road purposes other than the direct 
appropriations we make. My purpose in rising was to show 
the gentleman by the record that we have spent an enor- 
mous sum of money in excess of that which we appropriated 
directly for road purposes. The gentleman claimed a few 
moments ago the Government was diverting money collected 
in taxes. 

Mr. MOTT. If that is all the gentleman is trying to tell 
me, he is telling me nothing I do not already know. I am 
quite familiar with the relief work these agencies did. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman did not place the facts 
in the Record. I wanted to place them in the RECORD so 
the Recorp would show what has happened. 

Mr. MOTT. If the gentleman means that some of the 
relief work was done on roads, I am glad that happened; 
but my statement still stands; that annually, year after year, 
for this year as well as for next year and for the past year, 
the Government has collected and will continue to collect 
more in taxes from gasoline, oil, automobiles, and accessories 
than it has expended or will expend on roads. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say to the gentleman that in the 
end he will find his statement will not be correct, because 
we will use for road purposes a tremendous amount of the 
money we will appropriate in the relief bill this year as we 
did in the past and I propose to prove this statement before 
I complete my remarks. 

Mr. MOTT. I hope after a while the Government will 
adopt a policy of paying out for road building at least as 
much as it collects in gasoline and other automobile taxes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. When will the gentleman be willing to 
vote for a policy that will stop Federal aid for roads? 

Mr. MOTT. When will I vote to stop it? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman will never vote for it. 

Mr. MOTT. I certainly will never vote to stop the Fed- 
eral-aid highway policy because it is a sound policy and I 
very much doubt whether the gentleman will ever vote to 
repeal it. May I ask whether the gentleman is going to 
vote now for these amendments to increase the road appro- 
priations for this year? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; because the President this week 
recommended that the money be appropriated; but I will 
again say if the President had not made the request I would 
have stood by his original recommendation for a reduction. 
Is that plain enough? Where does the money come from 
that we allocate to the States? 

Mr. MOTT. It comes from Federal taxes, of course. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It comes out of the pockets of the States. 
All we do is hand back to them that which we collect. Why 
not let a State collect the money itself and spend its own 
money, without having Uncle Sam be the papa all the time? 

Mr. MOTT. If the gentlerhan keeps on talking he will 
convince me he is against this bill, and he has just said that 
he is not. 

Mr. MICHENER. I wonder if the gentleman means what 
he says. My State, for instance, gets back about $2 or $3 
for every $9 it pays in. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. So does mine. Missouri is like Michigan, 
what is called a taxpaying State, one that pays into the 
Treasury in normal times more than it gets back in Federal 
aid. 

Mr. MICHENER. We are very glad to accept the gentle- 
man's philosophy, if that is the philosophy of the administra- 
tion. In other words, we will collect our own money and 
spend our own money, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Iam not speaking for the administration. 

Mr. MICHENER. What will become of the States that 
have no money? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I have in mind to let the States take care 
of themselves for a while. 

Mr, MICHENER. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. COCHRAN. My viewpoint is if the Federal Govern- 
ment would discontinue the gasoline tax, provided it discon- 
tinued Federal aid for roads, and say to the various States 
if you want more money for roads add the tax the Govern- 
ment was collecting to your State tax and use it specifically 
for roads. If that was done I think my State would get more 
in the additional tax than it is now receiving from the Federal 
Government under the regular allocation for Federal high- 
ways. If the States desired to divert the money collected then 
that would be the business of the individual States and not the 
Federal Government. 

Now as to the expenditures of Federal funds for road pur- 
poses. Let us take the report of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration published last December. On page 10 of that report 
you find a table which shows for highways, roads, and streets 
a total of $2,374,573,434 was spent by the W. P. A. and other 
Government agencies from 1935 until September 1937. Of 
this amount $1,716,575,184 was spent on W. P. A. projects and 
$657,998,250 by other Government agencies including the 
Bureau of Public Roads. Of the $1,716,575,184 disbursed by 
W. P. A. the sponsors, the States, and subdivisions contributed 
between 20 and 25 percent, the balance coming out of the 
Federal Treasury. Does this look like the Government col- 
lected more for gasoline and automobile taxes than it dis- 
bursed? The statement that the Government used less than 
was collected for road purposes is certainly not justified by 
this record. We are more than 15 years ahead of our regular 
appropriation for roads due to the depression. Of course, it 
is a lasting improvement and money well spent when money 
must be spent to help the unemployed. 

I include the following brief excerpts from the report of 
the Works Progress Administration: 

About three-quarters of the estimated total cost of all W. P. A. 

projects initiated by the end of June 1937 is for construction 

Petivities. Repair, improvement, and modernization work account 

for a little more, and new construction work for a little less, than 

half the total cost of construction projects. Road construction and 

improvement are predominant and include large amounts of 

farm-to-market and other secondary road development as well as 
t street work in many cities. 

Complete summarization of the accomplishments of the works 
program is virtually impossible because of the wide variety of the 
work and the varying local circumstances under which it is carried 
out. 
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grade crossings have been eliminated through projects of 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

During about 1 year of Rt z PASA 8 Work project 
. extensive and ‘diversified. At that time more 
than 29,000 miles of new road had been laid and about 93,500 
miles had been repaired or improved. 

It is reasonable to assume that the same amount of work 
on roads was accomplished from September 15, 1936, to 
September 15, 1937. 

Remember the activities of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration is from relief money and not from the regular appro- 
priations. 

The record certainly bears out my statement that we are 
more than 15 years ahead of our regular road program due 
to the depression. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ELIMINATION OF GRADE CROSSINGS 

For the elimination of hazards to life at railroad grade crossings, 

including the separation or protection of grades at crossings, the 
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reconstruction of existing railroad grade-crossing structures, and 
the relocation of highways to eliminate grade crossings, $20,000,000, 
to be immediately available and to remain available until ex- 
pended, which sum is part of the $50,000,000 authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1938 by section 8 of the act 
approved June 16, 1936 (49 Stat. 1521). 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cannon of Missouri: On page 72 
pope srpen strike out “$20,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 

On page 72, line 24, strike out “part” and insert in lieu thereof 
“the remainder.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer a fur- 
ther amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cannon of Missouri: On page 73, 
after line 2, add a new paragraph, as follows: 

“PUBLIC-LANDS HIGHWAYS 

“For the survey, construction, reconstruction, and maintenance 
of main roads through unappropriated or unreserved public lands, 
nontaxable Indian lands, or other Federal reservations other than 
the forest reservations, under the provisions of the act of June 
24, 1930 (23 U. S. C. 3), $2,500,000, to be immediately available and 
to remain available until expended, which sum is the amount 
authorized for the fiscal year 1939 by section 3 of the act approved 
June 16, 1936 (49 Stat., p. 1520).” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is not authorized by law. As I understand, there 
is no statute authorizing this particular appropriation. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, in response to the 
point of order I call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that this is authorized in the act of 1936 and this is the 
exact amount and the exact language of the authorization. 
Section 3 of the act authorizes it, and I have the act before 
me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, Bureau of Public Roads, $93,000,000. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment correcting the total. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by; Mr. Cannon of Missouri: On page 73, 
line 3, strike out “$93,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$187,- 
500,000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, there remains 
one paragraph on page 97 providing for forest roads and 
trails which was passed over by direction of the Committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 

For carrying out the provisions of section 23 of the Federal 
Highway Act approved November 9, 1921 (23 U. S. C. 23), age 
not to exceed $59,500 for departmental services in 
District of Columbia, $7,000,000, which sum is the balance ‘ot the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1938 by 
the act approved June 16, 1936, to be immediately available and to 
Temain available until : Provided, That this appropriation 
shall be available for the rental, purchase, or construction of build- 
9 2 for the storage of equipment and supplies used for 

on and maintenance, but the total cost of 
r TTT 
tion shall not exceed $7,500: Provided further, That there shall be 
availiable from this appropriation not to exceed $50,000 for the com- 
pletion of construction of buildings at Denver, Colo., for the storage 
and repair of Government equipment for use in the construction 
and maintenance of roads. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CANNON of Missouri: On page 98, 
—* * Strike out “$7,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 614, 


On page 9 98, line 3, strike out “is” and insert in lieu thereof 
“co 

On page 98, line 4, after “1938” insert “and $7,000,000 of the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1939," 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is not authorized by law and call the Chair’s atten- 
tion to the language on page 98, “which sum is the balance 
of the amount authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1938,” and so forth. It is evident that the authorization 
is exhausted by previous appropriations. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this is author- 
ized by the law quoted to the gentleman from New York in 
response to his point of order raised a few minutes ago. 
Under the Federal Aid Highway Act, approved June 11, 1916, 
section 2, there is specific authorization for this purpose. 
-The provision is not subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that the appropriation 
is duly authorized and therefore overrules the point of 
order. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Your Honor, I close for the 
defense. Quite a number of the jury, I am afraid, have 
already expressed an opinion, but I would like to submit 
final argument in behalf of my client, the Treasury of the 
United States, before we take a final vote on the amend- 
-ments to this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the committees of the House are directed 
to investigate and report to the House such information 
as they are able to secure on the legislation which they 
report for the consideration of the House, and in this spirit 
the Committee on Appropriations submits such information 
as we have at this time pertinent to the question at hand: 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, the committee is not chargeable 
with prejudice. Every member of the subcommittee rep- 
resents an agricultural district. Every member of the sub- 
committee represents a district which would participate in 
the increases added to the pending bill in the Committee of 
the Whole. We could go back to our districts, after voting 
for these amendments, and get a few more votes, perhaps, 
because we supported them and be received more cordially at 
our State capitols if we supported the amendments that have 
been added to the bill by the Committee of the Whole. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this bill is already top-heavy. It is 
already the largest bill for this purpose ever submitted to 
the House by the Committee on Appropriations in the his- 
tory of the American Congress. With the additions which 
have been made in the Committee of the Whole it now ap- 
propriates between $900,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. I am 
certain Members of the House remember very well the pro- 
test that went up from the country when it was reported in 
the headlines of the Nation’s newspapers that Congress had 
adjourned after voting $1,000,000,000 for all governmental 
purposes. And Speaker Reed retorted that this was a bil- 
lion-dollar country. Everywhere the Congress was decried, 
and criticized as “a billion-dollar Congress,” yet we are here 
appropriating between $900,000,000 and a billion dollars in 
this one bill. 

Furthermore, the addition of the amounts added to the 
bill by these amendments throw the bill far over the Budget 
estimates. Here is $3,800,000 for Bang’s disease, $1,000,000 
for wildlife, $400,000 for cattle ticks, $10,000,000 for farm 
tenancy, a total of $15,200,000 tacked onto the bill after 30 
or 40 minutes’ consideration. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that all these amendments 
are to spend money. Not an amendment proposes to save 
money; not a proposition is offered to reduce a bill carrying 
thousands of items and millions of dollars. Nobody is in- 
terested in economy but the committee; everybody wants to 
spend—and that after the committee has already spent so 
much it is ashamed to spend any more. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to my friend from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. In a week or so we are 
going to vote a lot of money here for the purpose of getting 
out of this depression. Does not the gentleman agree that 
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many of these items were arbitrarily reduced by the Bureau 
of the Budget beyond a reasonable reduction? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No, Mr. Chairman, it is an 
entirely different proposition. We will shortly be called on 
to vote on a relief measure appropriating a very large sum, 
but under vastly different circumstances. In voting relief we 
are voting because there is no alternative. We are at war 
with adverse economic conditions which make relief indis- 
pensable. We have no choice in the matter. We cannot de- 
bate starvation. But in voting on these amendments we are 
free agents. They are purely business propositions. And 
since the beginning of recorded history elemental business 
principles have required rigid economy in expenditures ex- 
ceeding incomes whether public or private. 

And every dollar carried in these amendments is an ap- 
propriation beyond our national income. 

Every dollar you are about to add to this bill will have to 
be borrowed. According to the latest and most authorita- 
tive estimates the deficit, as of the present date, is in excess 
of three and a half billion dollars. We have already spent 
over three and a half billion dollars more than the national 
revenues for the year. 

So, Mr. Chairman, when you vote for these amendments 
you are not merely voting to appropriate money, you are 
voting to borrow money. You are not merely voting to spend 
money for cattle ticks, Bang’s disease, and wildlife and free 
farms, but you are voting to increase a deficit already so 
large it staggers human comprehension. You are voting to 
add to the national debt, already the greatest national debt 
in the annals of international finance. You are voting to 
abandon every assurance of drastic economy given by every 
party in every national convention in the last decade. 

These amendments do not provide for essentials. They 
are not indispensable. They do not even provide appreciable 
employment in comparison with roads, public buildings, and 
similar projects. Let me repeat, a vote for these amend- 
ments is a vote to borrow millions of dollars we have not got 
and never will have from present revenues; a vote to appro- 
priate millions over the Budget; a vote to add millions to 
rte deficit; a vote to add millions to the national 

Let us take a sober second thought. Let us give Uncle 
Sam a break. If there is any doubt about these amend- 
ments, let us resolve that doubt in favor of the Government, 
in favor of the Treasury, in favor of the unborn genera- 
tions which some bitter day will have to pay back every 
dollar we are voting to appropriate this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee do now rise. 

Mr. IGLESIAS, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 16 to correct an omission that has been 
made in regard to a statute passed by the Congress. That 
has been omitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico asks unanimous consent to return to page 16 for 
the purpose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject, and I shall not object after the paragraph under 
consideration is disposed of, but the paragraph beginning on 
page 97 and ending on page 98 is still open to amendment. 
After that is disposed. of, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I have no objection to the gentleman dis- 
cussing his amendment, but I much regret that under the 
rules of procedure I am compelled to object to returning to 
the item at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

Mr. BOILEAU and Mr. WITHROW rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does tne gentleman 
from Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. WITHROW. I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
At the beginning of the session of the Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon, the Chairman, the gentleman from 
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Missouri [Mr. Cannon], asked unanimous consent that after 
the conclusion of the bill he might have 10 minutes in which 
to close the debate. That is tantamount to an agreement 
that debate should close with the use of the 10 minutes by 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

I therefore insist on it, because all debate on the bill has 
been closed. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr, Chairman, I desire to be heard on 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the para- 
graph beginning on page 97, line 25, and ending with line 
16 on page 98, is still open for amendment. This paragraph 
was the last paragraph of the bill for consideration. It was 
read and certain amendments were offered. Immediately 
upon the adoption of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] the gentleman from Mis- 
souri got the floor and started to talk without making any 
motion, without moving to close debate on the paragraph, 
and without any announcement from the Chair stating that 
debate had closed on the paragraph; and even though the 
gentleman from Missouri got the floor at that time as he 
probably could have gotten it at a later time, it does not 
foreclose Members from offering amendments to the para- 
graph. There was no announcement to the effect that all 
debate on the bill had closed, and there is neither rhyme nor 
reason for precluding the gentleman from Wisconsin from 
talking for 5 minutes on a motion to strike out the last two 
words of this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentle- 
man from Missouri was recognized for 10 minutes under 
previous order, and that this concluded gll debate on the bill. 

Mr. BOILEAU. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I make the point of order that the steno- 
graphic record will not show that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union recog- 
nized the gentleman from Missouri pursuant to the former 
request made by him or the former order entered, and there 
was no notice served on the Members that the gentleman 
from Missouri was talking as a result of permission received 
earlier. The Chair did not state that the gentleman was 
recognized pursuant to the former order, and there was no 
reason for anyone to assume that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri was taking the last 10 minutes of debate, nor will the 
Record show any reason so to assume. I submit that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is entitled to recognition because 
this paragraph is still open to debate. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, to the contrary, 
the Chair recognized the gentleman from Missouri without 
his asking for recognition saying that it was in conformity 
with the previous order of the Committee. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I will agree to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is cor- 
rect. The Chair proceeded under the agreement previously 
entered into. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that the Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the Chair, Mr. Netson, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 10238) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, 
directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all amendments to final 


passage. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri moves 
the previous question on the bill and all amendments to 
final passage. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

es SPEAKER, The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and forty-three Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 59] 

Evans McClellan Ryan 
Anderson, Mo Fish McCo: Sabath 
Andrews Fitzpatrick McFarlane Schuetz 
Arnold Flaherty McGranery Schulte 
Atkinson Flannery McKeough Scott 
Barden Fieger McSweeney Sirovich 
Barton Ford, Calif Maas Smith, Okla. 
Beam Frey, Pa. Magnuson Smith, Wash. 
Bell Fries, Il. Maloney Smith, W. Va. 
Boehne Gasque Snell 
Boykin Gingery Martin, Mass. Snyder, Pa. 
Boylan, N. Y. Green Mason Somers, N. Y. 
Buckley, N. Y. Greenwood Mead Starnes 
Byrne Griswold Mills Steagall 
Caldwell Hamilton Mitchell, Tl Sullivan 
Cannon, Wis. Hancock, N.C Mo Sumners, Tex. 
Carter Harian Nichols Swope 
Champion n Norton Taylor, S. C 
Chandler Harter O'Brien, I Thomas, N. J. 
Clason Hartley O'Brien, Mich Thompson, III 
Claypool Healey O'Connell, Mont 
Cole, Md. Hennings O'Connor, Mont. Tobey 
Cooley O'Connor, N.Y. Towey 
Costello Hoffman O'Day Vincent, B. M, 
Crosby Honeyman O'Malley Wallgren 
Culkin Izac Pettengill Weaver 
Delaney Jenckes, Ind Pfeifer Welch 
Disney Kelly, Il. Phillips Wene 
Ditter Kocialkowski Plumley Whelchel 
Dockweller Kramer Powers White, Idaho 
Douglas Lemke Reece, Tenn White, Ohio 
Eaton Lewis, Md. Reilly cox 
Edmiston McAndrews Robsion, Ky. Wolcott 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-three Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Cannon of Missouri, further proceedings 
under the call were dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] that the previous 
question be ordered on the bill and amendments to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a sepa- 
rate vote on the amendment appearing on page 25, having 
to do with Bang’s disease; the amendment on page 27, with 
regard to cattle ticks; the amendment on page 68, with 
regard to wildlife; and the amendment on page 95, offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Jounson], providing 
for an increase in the farm tenancy allowance. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any of 
the other amendments? If not, the Chair will put them 
in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment on which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 25, line 15, strike out “$1,603,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$5,403,000.” 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FULLER. The Members of the House cannot under- 
stand the amendment to which reference has just been made. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 
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Mr. FULLER. We heard the Clerk report the amendment, 
but it deals with figures only. Which amendment is it com- 
monly known as? Is this the Bang’s disease amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri stated this 
was the amendment increasing the appropriation for the 
eradication of Bang’s disease. 

Mr. FULLER. That is what we want to know. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri) there were—ayes 167, noes 51. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment on which a separate vote is demanded, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, line 12, strike out “$503,940” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$903,940"; and in line 22, strike out the period, insert a colon and 
the following: “Provided further, That of the sum $903,940, 
$400,000 shall be available for eradication of cattle ticks in States 
only where the Secretary of Agriculture has satisfactory assurance 
that there is emergency need for additional funds for this 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KLEBERG and Mr. LANHAM) there were—ayes 56, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment on which a separate vote is demanded, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 68, line 22, after the period, insert a new paragraph reading 


as follows: 
“FEDERAL AID IN WILDLIFE RESTORATION 


“For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in wildlife res- 
toration projects, and for other purposes,’ approved September 2, 
1937 (50 Stat. 917), $1,000,000: Provided, That expenditures here- 
under shall not exceed the aggregate receipts covered into the 
Treasury under the provisions of said act.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri) there were—ayes 163, noes 41. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
o, order a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri object 
to the vote on the ground a quorum is not present? 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. I do, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.) 
Two hundred and thirty-elght Members are present, a 
quorum. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment on which a separate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 95, line 24, after the word “act”, strike out “$15,000,000” 
and insert “$25,000,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma and Mr. Woop) there were—ayes 
71, noes 101. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma and Mr. WOOD demanded the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 149, nays 
154, not voting 125, as follows: 


[Roll No. 60] 
YEAS—149 

Aleshire Burdick Crowe Elliott 
Allen, La. Carlson Deen Farley 
Allen, Pa. Cartwright Dempsey Flannagan 
Bernard Case, S. Dak, DeMuth Ford, 
Bigelow Chapman DeRouen Fuller 
Binderup Clark, Idaho Dies Fulmer 
Boileau Coffee, Wash. Dowell Garrett 
Boren Collins Doxey 
Brooks Colmer Driver Gilchrist 
Brown Cooper Duncan Gildea 
Buckler, Minn. Creal Dunn Gray, Ind. 


Greever 
Gregory 
Griffith 
Harrington 
Havenner 
et 


Jacobsen 
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Johnson, Luther A. Massingale 
Johnson, i Maverick 


Boykin 
Boylan, N. Y., 
Buckley, N. Y. 
Burch 


Lanham Owen 
Long Pace 
Lucas Parsons 
Luckey, Nebr. Patman 
Luecke, Mich, Patterson 
McCormack Patton 
McFarlane Pearson 
McGrath Peterson, Fla. 
McReynolds Pierce 
McSweeney Poage 
Magnuson Ramsay 
Mahon, 8. C eck 
Mahon, Tex. Randolph 
Mansfield Rankin 
Martin, Colo. Rees, Kans. 
ee 
igney 
May Rogers, Okla. 
Mead Romjue 
Meeks Ryan 
Mills Sadowski 
Mitchell,Tenn. Sanders 
Mouton Sauthoff 
Murdock, Ariz. Schaefer, Il. 
Murdock, Utah Schneider, Wis. 
Nelson 
O’Connell, Mont, Shanley 
NAYS—154 
Dirksen Kinzer 
Dixon Kirwan 
Dondero Kleberg 
Dorsey Knutson 
Doughton Lambertson 
Drew, Pa. Lambeth 
Drewry, Va. Lanzetta 
Eberharter Leavy 
Eckert Lesinski 
Eicher Lewis, Colo. 
Engel rd 
Englebright Luce 
Pitzgerald Ludlow 
Fitzpatrick McLaughlin 
Fletcher McMillan 
Forand Maas 
Gamble, N. Y. Mapes 
Gambrill, Md. Merritt 
Gasque Michener 
Gearhart Mitchell, Tl. 
Gifford r. 
Goldsborough Mosier, Ohio 
Gray, Pa. Mot 
Gwynne O'Connell, R. I. 
Haines fey 
Halleck Oliver 
Hancock, N. Y. O'Neal, Ky. 
O'Neill, N. J. 
Healey O'Toole 
Holmes Palmisano 
Hook Peterson, Ga. 
Jarman Powers 
Jarrett Rabaut 
Jenkins, Ohio Rayburn 
Jenks, N. H Reed, Il. 
Kee Reed, N. Y. 
Kelly, N. Y. Reilly 
Kennedy, Md Rich 
Robertson 
NOT VOTING—125 
Douglas Kocialkowski 
Eaton Kramer 
Edmiston Lamneck 
Evans Larrabee 
Faddis Lea 
Ferguson Lemke 
Fernandez Lewis, Md. 
Fish McAndrews 
Flaherty McClellan 
Flannery McGehee 
Fieger McGranery 
Ford, Calif, McGroarty 
Frey, Pa. McKeough 
Fries, III. McLean 
Gavagan Maloney 
Gingery Martin, Mass. 
Green Mason 
Greenwood Nichols 
Griswold Norton 
Guyer O'Brien, III. 
Hamilton O'Brien, Mich. 
Hancock, N. C. O'Connor, Mont. 
Harlan O'Connor, N. Y. 
Harter O'Day 
Hartley O'Malley 
Hendricks Patrick 
Hennings Pettengill 
Hoffman Pfeifer 
Honeyman Phillips 
Jenckes, Ind. Plumiey 
Kelly, Ill. Polk 
Kennedy, N.Y. Quinn 


So the amendment was rejected. 
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Shannon 
Sheppard 
Sirovich 
Smith, Wash. 
South 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Stefan 


Robinson, Utah 
Rockefeller 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rutherford 
Sacks 


Satterfteld 
Secrest 


Tarver 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn, 


Wolfenden 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
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The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 


Mr. O'Malley (for) with Mr. Ditter (against) 


General pairs: 


. O'Connor of New York with Mr. Martin of Massachusetts, 
. Whittington with Mr. Eaton. 

. Steagall with Mr. Carter. 

. Cooley with Mr. Guyer. 

Sullivan with Mr. Reece of Tennessee, 


. Burch with Mr. Hartley. 

Cox with Mr. Barton. 

. McAndrews with Mr. Wolcott. 

. Kennedy of New York with aa Mason. 
. Maloney with Mr. Hoffman. 


. Thompson of Ilinois with Mr. Clason. 
. Weaver with Mr. Robsion of Kentucky. 


ingery. 

„Taylor of South Carolina with Mr. 3 of New Tork. 

Sumners of Texas with Mr. Disne: 

Patrick with Mr. Hancock of North Carolina. 
Mr. Schuetz with Mr. Ferguson. 
Mrs. Jenckes of Indiana with Mr. Stack. 
. Towey with Mr. Fries of 15 
. Atkinson with Mr. McGran 
Bell with Mr. O’Brien of Allos. 
Harlan with Mr. Hendricks. 
Polk with Mr. Welchel. 
Barden with Mr. Fisherty 
. Scott with ud Papi 
Delaney with 
. White of Idaho with Mr, McKeough. 
Anderson of Missouri with Mr. Flannery. 
Nichols with Mr. O’Brien of Michigan. 
Boykin with Mr. Harter. 
Green with Mr. O’Connor of Montana, 
Boylan of New York with Mr. Wilcox. 

with Mr. Caldwell. 

. Hennings with Mr. Crosby. 
. Phillips with Mr. Chandler. 


Aa la bala 
4 
5 
By 


| Kelly of Nlinois with Mr, Larrabee. 
. Cole of Maryland with Mr. Kocialkowski. 

Evans with Mr. Starnes. 

Dockweiler with Mr. Swope. 

Somers of New York with Mr. Lewis of Maryland. 

Faddis with Mr. Smith of Oklahoma. 

Dingell with Mr. McClellan. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado changed his vote from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

Mr. Sapowskr and Mr. Iarrorr changed their votes from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

'The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cannon of Missouri, a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that all Members who spoke on the Agricultural 
Department Appropriation bill, 1939, may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks in the Recor on the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a newspaper article upon a distinguished constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Rogertson and Mr. Voornis asked and were given 
permission to extend their own remarks in the RECORD. 

CHARLES J. COLDEN 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
spread upon the record at this point resolutions adopted 
this morning by the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
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Fisheries on the life and services of Hon. CHARLES J, COLDEN, 
expressing sympathy for his death. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The resolutions referred to are as follows: 

Whereas the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries finds 
its personnel reduced by the loss of one of its most diligent and 
faithful members and notes with sorrow the presence of a vacant 
nad „3 its former occupant will not return: Now, there- 
ore, 

Resolved, First, that this committee recognizes in the death of 
Hon. CHARLES J. Cotpen, Representative from the Seventeenth 
District of California and a member of this committee, the loss 
of a devoted public servant, a faithful Representative, a loyal 
American, a sterling patriot, and a loving friend whose record 
in Congress was marked by industry, ability, fidelity, and zeal, and 
whose sound judgment and ability were of inestimable 
benefit to this committee in all of its deliberations; 

Second, that this committee will ever cherish the memory of its 
association with Mr. CoLpen and will find in the patience, intelli- 
gence, and zeal with which he served an example and inspiration; 

Third, that this committee extends to the district which Mr. 
CoLDEN served and to the family which survives him its deepest 
sympathy in their sorrow; and 

Fourth, that these resolutions shall be spread upon the records 
of this committee, that a request be made to have this resolu- 
tion made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and that a copy 
shall be sent to the family of the deceased. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Indian Affairs may be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bills S. 
3166 and H. R. 10126, to amend section 2139 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, and that the bills may be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. SMITH] 
may have permission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including some 
statements by my fellow townsman, Mr. Steiner, with refer- 
ence to the transcontinental highway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF CIVIL SERVICE TO INCLUDE POSTMASTERS 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1531) ex- 
tending the classified civil service to include postmasters 
of the first, second, and third classes, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment, disagree to the Senate 
amendment, and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

Mr. BACON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

COAST GUARD 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a re- 
quest from the Senate, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

January 5 (CALENDAR Day, APRIL 7), 1938. 

Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to request the House 
of Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 2206) to 


provide for the transfer of enlisted men of the Coast Guard to 
the Coast Guard Reserve. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 
There was no objection. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Thursday next, after the disposition of the busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s table and following the legislative 
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program of the day, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

MEMORIAL TO THE LATE GUGLIELMO MARCONI 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, there is space in Washington 
for a memorial to an outstanding man. I am proud to rise 
in support of House Joint Resolution 499, to authorize the 
erection of a memorial to the late Guglielmo Marconi. 

The Marconi Memorial Foundation, Inc., headed by the 
outstanding Italian-American editor, Gr. UFF Generoso Pope, 
and including among its members many prominent Ameri- 
cans, has offered to donate a suitable monument. 

Signor Marconi was an inventive genius, surpassed by few, 
if any, the world has ever known. As such he is rightfully 
entitled to be suitably honored by the citizens of the United 
States. He belonged to us, as to his native land, and might 
better be called a citizen of the world. His fame is limitless, 
as is the area covered by his great inventions of wireless 
telegraphy and radio. His life, too, is typical of a great 
person. 

He was born at Bologna, Italy, on April 25, 1874. At an 
early age he showed his ability in science and mathematics 
and at the early age of 21 he believed electric waves could 
be transmitted great distances through the air. He was 
fortunate at this time to be privileged to study under Prof. 
Augusto Righi. 

At Marconi’s father’s house, Villa di Pontecchio, near Bo- 
logna were built what were the world’s first wireless tele- 
graph stations. Constant application and improvement were 
crowned with success with the opening on October 16, 1907, of 
a regular wireless telegraph service between the United States 
and Europe. 

From wireless telegraphy—transmitting sounds—Signor 
Marconi moved ahead until in 1924 he transmitted the human 
voice in short waves from England to Australia, a distance of 
10,500 miles. 

With the development of this great invention the world 
was made small, distance was dissolved, and world-wide in- 
terchange of thought made possible. To the genius who was 
the inventor came many honors from his own native Italy, 
from the United States, from the world. His King made 
him a marquis, his people elected him to the Senate. Every 
country decorated him, and the universities of Bologna, Co- 
lumbia, Oxford, Cambridge, and many others conferred hon- 
orary degrees. In 1909 he divided the Nobel scientific award 
for physics and received many other awards and medals from 
honorary and scientific societies. In 1928 he was elected 
president of the National Research Council of Rome and in 
1930 president of the Royal Academy of Italy. He was fit- 
tingly honored by the world’s fair at Chicago, to which he 
was invited by the United States. October 2, 1933, was dedi- 
cated, at the fair, as Marconi Day as a mark of respect and 
admiration to the great inventor. 

Mr. Speaker, there is space in Washington for a memorial 
to Senator Guglielmo Marconi. There is space here thus 
to honor fittingly a distinguished life spent in serving and 
benefiting mankind, and there is space here thus to show 
the deep respect we hold for this great son of Italy; and 
through him to show abiding respect for the many other 
citizens of that country who, having come here, have spent 
their lives in serving and benefiting their fellow man and 
making ideal citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 499 has received 
favorable consideration, and I was happy to join my colleague 
the distinguished gentleman from New York [ Mr. LANZETTA] 
in urging favorable action by the President. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by including therein a brief 
article written by one of the outstanding citizens of my dis- 
trict, George Ade, for the Greenwich Times, of Greenwich, 
Conn, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


‘WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 10291) making appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, for civil functions administered by the 
War Department, and for other purposes; and pending that, 
I ask unanimous consent that general debate on the bill may 
run along for the remainder of the day, the time to be equally 
divided between the gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
Powers] and myself. On Thursday when we take up the 
sideration of this bill we can decide how long general debate 
shall continue. 

Mr. POWERS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I suggest to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that we 
agree that general debate continue for 2 hours today. Of 
course, there will be no general debate on this bill tomorrow. 
May I further suggest that general debate continue on Thurs- 
day until 2 o’clock, and that at 2 o’clock the reading of the 
bill be started? I also suggest that the time be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
modify his request to provide that general debate on the bill 
continue for 2 hours today, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentleman from New Jersey and himself, and 
that general debate conclude at 2 o’clock on Thursday, the 
time to be equally divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from New Jersey and himself? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. I so modify my request, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10291, with Mr. Doxey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL]. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, some 2 years ago there was 
attached to the civil functions bill of the War Department 
a rider providing for the selection of a site and the erection 
of two palaces for the High Commissioner of the Philippine 
Islands. 

During the hearings on this bill, with the help of some of 
my able friends on the committee from both sides of the 
aisle, I asked the High Commissioner, Mr. McNutt, about 
the ground upon which these palaces are to be built and 
who was responsible for the selection of the ground and the 
erection of these two palaces. I found that when the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act was passed it provided for turning 
over to the Philippine government the great palace which 
the Governor General occupied. This was the last thing, 
I think, we had left for the $20,000,000 we paid for the 
Philippine Islands. The Philippine government was sup- 
posed to furnish us with a site upon which to build a new 
palace somewhere in Manila. When it came to the selection 
of this site the Philippine government, with the aid of the 
then Governor General or the High Commissioner later on, 
selected 17 acres of Manila Bay, and we are now just com- 
pleting the making of 17 acres of land. We have built a 
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sea wall that is more than 1,700 feet long in some 38 feet of 
water with the foundation beneath the bottom of the bay, 
and filled that in with 45 feet of dirt, at a cost of $75,000. 


I want to read the testimony of Commissioner McNutt be- 
fore our committee: 

Mr. ENGEL. The $55,000 is for what? 

Mr. McNott. For a sea wall. 

Mr. ENGEL. Is that the place where they were making land? 

Mr. McNutt. Yes; the site of the High Commissioner’s residence 
in Manila is made land, made out of the bottom of Manila Bay. 

Mr. ENGEL. How much is it costing to make that land? 

Mr. MeNurr. It is costing us around $75,000. 

Mr. ENGEL. How much land are you making there? 

Mr. McNutt. Seventeen acres. 

Mr. ENGEL. In other words, you are making 17 acres of land 
where the ocean now is? 

Mr. McNourr. We are making it of what is now Manila Bay. 

Mr. ENGEL. To get a residence for the High Commissioner? 

Mr. McNutt. That is right. 

Mr. ENGEL. On the 17 acres of made land, at a cost of $75,000, 
we are ad this one residence at Manila? 

Mr. satan: tn She: oa That is as of December 31, the total 
expenditure including the plans for the building amounted to 

5. 
na ENGEL. What about the balance? 

Mr. McNourr. The balance of $75,631 was expended or obligated in 
Manila for the construction of the sea wall and the fill. The 
pumping was done by the Philippine Commonwealth. 

Mr. TERRY. “he pass pagers staan? te tape 


Mr. TTT onio quediich? Aian T ONER, I 
mite agree with you. 
q Mr. ENGEL. Was there not some other place available? 
Mr. McNorr. There was not any question about it. I do not 
know how it was selected. 
Mr. Terry. Who selected the site? i 
Mr, McNutt. I suppose it was selected by my predecessor. 
Mr. ENGEL. There are a lot of other sites that would have been 
available? 
Mr. MeNwrr. If I had been choosing a site, there is one of 
the other sites I would have chosen. 
FC 

Mr. McNorr. At no expense. We owned it. 
Mr. ENGEL. In other words, we had other sites available that we 
owned, on which we could have put this residence, without an 


Mr. McNorr. That is right. 

Mr. ENGEL. Did not Rigi that it was close to the center of 
activities have something to do with it? 

Mr. McNourr. I suppose there were those possibilities. For ex- 
ample, that question was not for me to decide; when I got there 
it was almost caine i 

Mr. ENGEL. I am not ding you respo: e. 

Mr. McNurr. I do not now whit reason brought about Bn 
final decision to put it there. You asked me the question; whe 
there was another site that I would have liked better. I 3 
Occupation Point, which was the first place where the flag went 
up, would have been ideal, and how it happened to be passed up 
for this site, I do not know. 

Mr. ENGEL. We owned that point? 

Mr. McNutt. We could have had anything we wanted. There 
may have been reasons; I am not gainsaying that. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL, I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. Who was the commissioner who made the 
selection of the site? 

Mr. ENGEL. Governor Murphy, of Michigan. 

Then I wrote the State Department about the matter, but, 
first, Admiral Peoples came over, with two assistants, and 
then the Assistant Secretary of State, with an assistant, and 
they passed the buck to the War Department, and then the 
War Department wrote me as follows: 

The question of securing a suitable site for an office and resi- 
dence in Manila was taken up by this Bureau with Governor Gen- 
eral Murphy, who, after a careful survey of various locations, decided 
that a site in the general area of the Luneta, Dewey Boulevard, 
was most suitable for our requirements. 

There is no question but what Governor Murphy was the 
man who recommended this site and recommended that the 
War Department go out there and spend $75,000. To put a 
sea wall in 38 feet of water and build 17 acres of land is an 
outrage, but that is not the end of it. They are building a 
palace there and I asked for the plans of the palace. I have 
them here with me and I want to tell you something about 
that. 
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This palace, Mr. Chairman, is actually 263 feet long and 
183 feet wide, taking in all the wings, but, taking the Treasury 
Department figures and excluding the wings, it is 203 feet 
long, or 33 feet longer than the White House. It is 134 feet 
wide, or 49 feet wider than the White House. Can you 
imagine building a palace over there that is 33 feet longer 
and 49 feet wider than the White House? I am taking the 
figures of the Congressional Library for the dimensions of 
the White House. The White House has 18 acres of land, 
while this will have 17 acres of made ground, and the palace 
itself covers very nearly an acre of ground. 

This palace has a total of approximately 86 rooms, loggias, 
halls, and what not. It has 19 lodges, loggias, and so forth, 
which are from 9½ to 13 feet wide, and in the aggregate 825 
feet long, all lounges. They must have a lot of lounge 
lizards over there. 

Now, let me describe the palace there. It has a ballroom 
in it and the dance floor. Just the floor where they dance is 
40 feet wide and 65 feet long and two stories high. I think 
that would make a pretty good-sized farmer’s barn. 

It has two alcoves or lounges 94 feet wide by 65 feet long, 
with a reception hall 13 feet wide and 62 feet long. Think 
of it! This all goes with the ballroom, and they tell us we 
are getting out of the Philippine Islands. 

This palace has a library 22 feet wide and 30 feet long, 
two stories high. It has a banquet hall 22 feet by 40 feet, 
two stories high. It has a study 14 feet by 13 feet, all this 
on the first floor. Two foyers, 12 feet by 22 feet each. Two 
loggias, 9% feet by 44 feet each. Entrance lobby, 15 feet by 
62 feet. Entrance loggia, 6 feet by 59 feet. Kitchen, 14 feet 
by 24 feet. Pantry, 7 feet by 134 feet. Storeroom, 7 feet 
by 10 feet. Powder room, 8 feet by 13 feet. Private dining 
room, 18 feet by 23 feet. Vestibule, 94 by 9½ feet. Another 
foyer, 10 feet by 22 feet. Passageway, 8 feet by 22 feet. 
Entrance loggia, 942 feet by 41 feet. Porte cochére, 15 feet 
by 15 feet. Women’s checkroom, 10 feet by 23 feet. Two 
anterooms, 10 feet by 11 feet each. Men’s checkroom, 8 feet 
by 22 feet. Porter’s room, 12 feet by 22 feet. Anteroom, 7 
feet by 13 feet. Men's checkroom, 9 feet by 13 feet. Five 
toilet rooms, seating capacity 20. First floor has 37 rooms, 
loggias, foyers, and so forth, but not including office space. 

Now, we shall take the mezzanine floor. There is another 
library also on the mezzanine floor. They have one on the 
first floor 32 by 30, and then one on the mezzanine floor 12 
by 22. In all there are 20 rooms, loggias, foyers, and so forth, 
on the mezzanine floor. On the second floor they have 12 
bedrooms, several bathrooms, a sitting room 20 by 30, a 
trunk storage room, and what not. There are 19 rooms, halls, 
and so forth on the second floor. Altogether there are 86 
rooms, halls, and loggias in this palace that we are building 
at a cost of $500,000 on this 17 acres of land. Then think 
what it will cost to go down through 45 feet of fill to the 
bottom of Manila Bay, and then down beyond that for the 
foundations of this building that we are constructing. It is 
an outrage. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman remembers that I appeared 
before his committee nearly every year for the past 3 years, 
protesting against the useless expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money in the Philippine Islands. The gentleman will also 
recall that I called the attention of his committee to the 
useless expenditure of nonmilitary appropriations in the 
islands; also I called the attention of the committee to use- 
less expenditure of $15,000,000 in the Philippine Islands and 
wondered why the gentleman’s committee has not seen fit 
to reduce expenditures as I have suggested so many times, 
not only in the gentleman’s committee but on the floor of 
the House, calling attention of the Members to the very same 
thing which the gentleman is pointing out today. à 

Mr. ENGEL. I am not presuming to talk for the com- 
mittee, but I say the time has come when we ought to pull 
out of the Philippine Islands. I say that it is ridiculous and 
absurd to increase our Navy by a billion two hundred million 
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dollars just because the Philippine Islands want us to pro- 
tect them. We got a lemon in the first place, and we have 
it now, and we will have it as long as we have control of 
the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Did the gentleman give us any figures 
as to the final cost of this elaborate home of the High Com- 
missioner? 

Mr. ENGEL. The estimate is $500,000. They have to go 
down through that 45-foot fill to what was the bottom of 
Manila Bay and sink the foundations for this building below 
that, and that and the palace will cost a great deal more 
than $500,000. When they get through furnishing these 
palaces, the cost will be increased still more. Then will 
come the tremendous cost of maintaining the building after 
it is finished. 

Mr. TREADWAY. How much longer are we supposed to 
have any control over the Philippines? 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. McNutt, as I understood him, wants us 
to keep the Philippines. 

Mr, TREADWAY.. What does the present law provide? 

Mr, ENGEL. Eight years from now. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And how long will it take to build this 
wonderful residence? 

Mr. ENGEL. I do not know, but I should say a couple of 
years. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then it will not be to exceed 5 years 
that the Commissioner would occupy it. 

Mr. ENGEL. But they are going to keep him there as 
Ambassador. Mr. McNutt, who is the High Commissioner, as 
I understand it, wants to be President of the United States, 
and, if he should be elected, I am afraid that the first thing 
that he will want to do will be to tear down the White House 
because it is too small, because if he needs a building that is 
33 feet wider and 65 feet longer than the White House as 
Lord High Commissioner of the Philippines, the White House 
will be too small for him when he gets in there as President— 
if he ever does. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I happened to have been one of the 
party that went to the Philippine Islands 2 years ago, and it 
was astonishing to me that our Government ever agreed to 
give up the home of the then Resident Commissioner and 
turn it over to the Filipinos. It was a fine big residence, as 
all you gentlemen know who were on that trip. And whoever 
is running this and wants these appropriations is asking the 
Government to build something they need not have the 
expense of, if they had retained the beautiful palace that 
belonged to this Government at that time. 

Mr. ENGEL. Oh, I do not quite agree with the gentleman 
about giving the palace away for nothing. We got 17 acres 
of Manila Bay and 38 feet of water for the palace. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And what kind of a trade would the 
gentleman from Michigan call that—salt water for a high- 
grade house? 

Mr. ENGEL. Well, we are getting water for it. 

Mr, TREADWAY. We got water in front and water 
behind. 

Mr. LORD. The gentleman has neglected to state that 
they also got a palace at Baguio. 

Mr. ENGEL. I am coming to that. So much for the 
palace in Manila Bay. They are not satisfied with this 
palace of 86 rooms and loggias and halls and what not. 
But let me insert here the list of rooms in the Manila palace: 


DESCRIPTION OF ROOMS AND SPACE OF THE PALACE BEING BUILT FOR THE 
LORD HIGH COMMISSIONER OF THE PHILIPPINES AT MANILA 


First floor: Ballroom—Dance floor, 40 feet by 65 feet, two stories 
high; two alcoves. or lounges, 9½ feet by 65 feet each; reception 
, 13 feet by 62 feet; library, 22 feet by 30 feet, two stories 
high; banquet hall, 22 feet by 40 feet, two stories high; study, 14 
feet by 13 feet; two foyers, 12 feet by 22 feet each; two loggias, 
9% feet by 44 feet each; entrance lobby, 15 feet by 62 feet; en- 
trance loggia, 6 feet by 59 feet; kitchen, 14 feet by 24 feet; pantry, 
7 feet by 1344 feet; storeroom, 7 feet by 10 feet; powder room, 8 
feet by 13 feet; private dining room, 18 feet by 23 feet; vestibule, 
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9% feet by 91⁄4 feet; another foyer, 10 feet by 22 feet; passage- 
way, 8 feet by 22 feet; entrance loggia, 9½ feet by 41 feet; porte 
cochére, 15 feet by 15 feet; women’s checkroom, 10 feet by 23 feet; 
two anterooms, 10 feet by 11 feet each; men’s checkroom, 8 feet 
by 22 feet; porter’s room, 12 feet by 22 feet; anteroom, 7 feet by 
13 feet; men’s checkroom, 9 feet by 13 feet; 5 toilets, seating capac- 
ity, 20. First floor has 37 rooms, loggias, foyers, etc., not includ- 
ing office space. 

Mezzanine floor: Another library, 12 feet by 22 feet; 2 bedrooms, 
14 feet by 14 feet; 1 bedroom, 12 feet by 14 feet; 1 bedroom, 10 
feet by 14 feet; storage room, 14 feet by 16 feet; storage room, 10 
feet by 14 feet; storage room, 14 feet by 18 feet; passage, 8 feet 
by 22 feet; loggia, 20 feet by 22 feet; 2 loggias, 914 feet by 65 feet; 
2 loggias, 914 feet by 44 feet; 1 loggia, 8 feet by 62 feet; foyer, 12 
feet by 22 feet; 4 toilets, seating capacity of 12; 2 toilets, seating 
capacity not given; 20 rooms, loggias, foyers, passageways, etc., 
on this floor. 

Second floor: 3 bedrooms, 15 feet by 22 feet; 3 bedrooms, 12 feet 
by 16 feet; 1 bedroom, 12 feet by 17 feet; 2 bathrooms, 6 feet by 
8 feet; 3 bathrooms, 7 feet by 8 feet; bedroom, 15 feet by 22 feet; 
bath, 9 feet by 13 feet; dressing room, 9 feet by 13 feet; sitting 
room, 20 feet by 30 feet; hall, 5 feet by 35 feet; trunk storage, 9 
feet by 12 feet; loggia, 5 feet by 15 feet. The second floor has 
19 rooms, halls, loggias, etc, This floor has 7 baths or toilet rooms, 
seating capacity not given. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE WHITE HOUSE AND HIGH COMMISSIONER'S 
PALACE 

The palace is actually 263 feet long by 183 feet wide, taking in 
all wings, but taking Treasury Department's figures, it is 203 feet 
long, or 38 feet longer than the White House and 134 feet wide, 
or 49 feet wider than the White House; the White House being 
according to the figures furnished by the Congressional Library, 
170 feet long and 85 feet wide. 

The White House has 18 acres of ground, the palace 17.26 acres. 

This palace covers, over all, nearly an acre of ground. 

This palace has a total of 18 toilets or bathrooms with seating 
capacity of approximately 43. It has 19 lounges, loggias, lobbys, 
foyers, etc,, which are from 9½ feet to 13 feet wide and are in 
the aggregate 825 feet long—86 rooms, halls, etc. 


They are not satisfied with this new palace out there. 
Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ENGEL, I yield. 

Mr. TERRY. While the gentleman is making this inter- 
esting statement I wish he would convey the information to 
the committee that the item of this building and the home 
of the High Commissioner in the Philippines is not a matter 
that comes before this subcommittee; and this subcommittee 
had nothing whatever to do with the question of buildings, 
or of building this palace or this residence. 

Mr. ENGEL. As I understand the facts—and I was not a 
member of the committee at the time—this item was added 
by the Senate. That is correct is it not? 

Mr. TERRY. But it did not originate with this subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. ENGEL. No; it was added on to a deficiency bill, was 
it not? 

Mr. TERRY. It was added to a deficiency bill. 

Mr. ENGEL. It came from the Senate and was passed 
here without any hearings. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. TERRY. I just want the gentleman to tell us whether 
or not the matter that we are discussing now comes under 
this bill at all. 

Mr. ENGEL. The Philippine government comes under the 
bill, and this is general debate. 

Mr. TERRY. But this palace as the gentleman calls it 
that is being built over there is not a matter with which this 
committee has anything whatever to do; we were not called 
upon in regard to it at all. 

Mr. ENGEL. It comes under the Insular Bureau of the 
War Department, which would be a part of the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill and come before our committee; but 
this particular item was added on to a deficiency bill. 

Ene oak And this committee had nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. ENGEL. Not with that item as the deficiency bill 
comes before a different subcommittee but the same full 
committee. y 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 
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Mr. STEFAN. It is a fact that the bill we are now dis- 
cussing and debating contains appropriations for the non- 
military activities of the Philippines, including the expenses 
of the High Commissioner of the Philippines which are 
higher than the expenses of the Ambassador to England. 

Mr. ENGEL. There is no question about it. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. HOOK. Was it not a Republican administration that 
wished the Philippine Islands on us? 

Mr. ENGEL. A Republican administration won the Span- 
ish-American War, but it was a Democratic administration 
that passed the Tydings-McDuffie Act and gave away this 
palace, and it is the present Democratic administration that 
is building these two palaces now for the High Commissioner. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Regardless of the merits of the contro- 
versy as to which committee is responsible for this item, the 
expense that is proposed comes upon the taxpayers of the 
country, does it not? 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Should not the gentleman be a little 
more considerate, inasmuch as this building, this palace, the 
selection of the site was made by a Democratic High Com- 
missioner who is now the Governor of Michigan? 

Mr. ENGEL. The selection of the site was recommended 
by the present Governor of Michigan, but I do not know who 
recommended the palace. The plans were revised later. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. TERRY. Is it not a fact that the Government of the 
United States did not own the residence that was formerly 
occupied by the Governor General of the Philippines? 

Mr. ENGEL. I do not know about that. I understood 
that we owned it, that we received it from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. I may be mistaken about that, however. 

Mr. TERRY. Has it not always been a fact that the ex- 
penses of the High Commissioner are less than the expenses 
of the Governor General under the Republican administra- 
tion? 

Mr. ENGEL. I do not think the Governor General ever 
paid any $15,000 a year rent. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman will agree, will he not, 
that this will give an excellent yardstick for other embassies? 

Mr. ENGEL. I agree. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman is greatly excited over 
something that does not appear to be connected with this 
particular bill. I really would suggest that if the people in 
that hot territory get as excited over the thing as he is get- 
ting here there might be some real need for those 40 sit- 
downs. Now, the Malacana Palace did not belong to the 
American Government at any time. 

Mr. ENGEL. Does the gentleman justify the taking of it? 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman ought to be sincere about 
it. The Malacana Palace never did belong to the American 
Government. 

Mr, ENGEL. To whom did it belong? 

Mr. RABAUT. It belonged to the Filipinos. The Fili- 
pinos have always owned it and lived in it. It was turned 
over during the first part of the time we had a Commis- 
sioner there. When we changed the office from that of 
Governor General to High Commissioner the palace was 
turned back to the Filipinos, and President Quezon took up 
residence in it. The Governor General went to live in some 
club and was criticized for it. 

Now, the gentleman talks as though Governor Murphy is 
to blame for it. He has left the Philippines. There is 
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nothing at the bottom of this but cold polities, and the 
gentleman is bringing it out here and spreading it all over 
the House. : 

Mr. ENGEL. Politics nothing! 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as far as politics is concerned, you can 
call it anything you want to; the fact remains that Governor 
Murphy is responsible for making 17 acres of land in Manila 
Bay where there was 38 feet of water and for the building 
of the sea wall. He selected it. The Secretary of War says 
so. Mr. McNutt says so. Mr. McNutt put the bee right on 
Murphy. 

Mr. RABAUT and Mr. KITCHENS rose. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield further. 

I do not see how anybody here can justify the building of 
an 86-room palace covering an acre of ground. Of course, 
you on that side do not like it. 

Mr. RABAUT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I do not yield any further. Of course, you 
do not like it. You cannot take it, and neither can Governor 
Murphy take it. 

Mr. RABAUT. You are not stating it correctly. 

Mr. ENGEL. If you can justify the building of a palace 
of that kind im this day and age with people going hungry, 
with 13,000,000 people unemployed, a palace larger than the 
White House, containing 86 rooms with a ballroom floor 
40 by 65, with 825 feet of loggias and what not, I say you are 
a better Democrat than I think you are. 

I want to discuss the second palace. I have referred to 
only one of them so far. That was just one palace. They 
are building another one up in the hills. 

Now I want to tell you about this second palace. I do not 
know of anything you Democrats can say to justify this thing. 
I have already told you about the first palace and its land. 

The second palace is 134 feet long and 64 feet wide, just 
a small one. It is only 36 feet shorter than the White House 
and about 24 feet narrower than the White House. It is a 
small place compared to the first palace. It only has 43 
rooms, hallways, passageways, and so forth. It has a recep- 
tion room 38 feet long and 25 feet wide. It has a dining room 
21 feet by 29 feet. It has a kitchen, pantry, and powder room. 
As a matter of fact, they have a powder room in both of these 
palaces. You would think you were going to some ancient 
palace in Europe. This, however, is a face powder, not a 
gunpowder room. They have a sitting room 21 by 25 on the 
second floor. Here is one bedroom 31 by 19 and another one 
21 by 12. Altogether they have 43 rooms in this second 
palace up in the hills. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What is the seating capacity in this sec- 
ond palace? 

Mr. ENGEL. The seating capacity is unknown. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
observation? 

Mr. ENGEL. The gentleman may take time on his side. 
I have been very liberal in yielding, and I want to finish. 

The following gives a description of the rooms, and so forth, 
of the second palace, excluding rooms used for office space: 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SUMMER PALACE IN THE MOUNTAINS AT BAGUIO 


Dimensions are 134 feet long and 64 feet wide. White House 
dimensions are 170 feet long and 85 feet wide. The palace has 43 
various rooms, hallways, passageways, including 10 toilets or bath- 
rooms; seating capacity unknown. 

First floor: Reception hall, 38 by 25 feet; dining room, 21 by 
29 feet; kitchen, 16 by 21 feet; pantry, 8 by 21 feet; powder room, 
10% by 15 feet; library, 21 feet 6 inches by 25 feet; loggia, 6 by 
68 feet; storage, 8 by 19 feet; hall, 8 by 25 feet; hall, 8 by 5½ feet; 
3 bedrooms, 10 by 11.6 feet. 

Second floor: sitting room, 21 by 25 feet; 3 bedrooms, 16 by 13 
feet; 1 bedroom, 15 by 13 feet, 1 bedroom, 21 by 12.6 feet; dressing 
room, 8 by 1014 feet; bedroom, 31 by 19 feet; dressing room, 8 
by 16 feet; bedroom, 21 by 12 feet; bedroom, 16 by 11.6 feet; hall, 
11 by 19 feet; storage room, 25 by 16 feet; pantry, 7½ by 10% 
feet (second floor); linen closet, 444 by 9 feet; porch, 10 by 41 
feet and 10 by 75 feet. 

The cost of the summer palace is $250,000. 
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May I say, in all seriousness, Governor Murphy was re- 
sponsible for selecting the site; he was responsible for recom- 
mending it, according to both the War Department and the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an outrage and a shame to go out there 
and build these palaces in the Philippine Islands with the 
money of the taxpayers of this country. I repeat, it is an 
outrage and a shame in this day and age, when we are run- 
ning behind billions of dollars. As a matter of fact, we 
should get out of the Philippine Islands. A statement was 
made in the paper with reference to the money we are asked 
to pay for rent over there. Mr. McNutt wants to pay 
$15,000 a year rent for a palace. Let me tell you what he 
said about that palace when I tried to get some information. 
I am speaking now of the palace he wants to rent pending 
the construction of the new palace over there. He was 
asked, “How much is that per year?” Mr, McNutt said that 
$15,000 a year is a reasonable rent over there. Mr. TERRY 
asked him, “How many rooms will it have?” Mr. McNutt, 
the High Commissioner of the Philippines, who wants us to 
pay $15,000 rent, answered the question. 

Did he tell us how many rooms? Did he say anything 
about the size? No. His answer was, “I have not seen the 
layout.” Now, beat that if you can. He is asking this Con- 
gress to appropriate $15,000 a year to pay rent for that 
palace that he wants to use pending the building of the new 
one, yet he has not seen it and cannot even tell us the num- 
ber of rooms, 

That palace that he wants us to rent is worth, so he says, 
275,000 pesos, about $138,000 American money. That would 
be giving them about 11 percent gross on their investment 
if the palace is worth the money Mr. McNutt says it is 
worth, which is a mighty good return on the investment. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. I am very much interested in the 
gentleman’s description of the palaces. I should like the 
gentleman to inform the House, if he can, inasmuch as he 
has stated that one of these palaces has 49 so-called “sit- 
downs” whether Chick Sale was one of the architects of the 
building. 

Mr. ENGEL. I may say to the gentleman I do not believe 
that in view of the price the High Commissioner is asking 
us to pay as rent that he is going to use any Sears-Roebuck 
catalogs and it is not any “two and a half holer,” according to 
Chick Sale’s specifications. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein certain 
tables compiled by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH]. 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I think every Member of 
this House would consider it too preposterous to be true if 
I were simply to say that one of our bureaucratic Govern- 
ment officials has been deliberately endeavoring to promote, 
through his official position, the private interests of a lawyer 
engaged in private practice here in Washington. That was 
my reaction when I was advised a few days ago that a 
million or more letters had been sent out by the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation to lawyers and individual citizens who 
made loans with the Corporation to impress them with the 
ability of a Washington attorney. I dismissed the story as 
mere rumor. I simply could not believe that anyone would 
be guilty of such unethical practice. It is a violation of the 
canons of legal ethics for any lawyer to advertise. It is 
certainly a violation of every rule of good government and 
common decency for any official to use his position to 
advertise the services of a member of the bar. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I find that it was not rumor but a 
fact: Mr. Horace Russell, general counsel of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, has sent out such letters adver- 
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tising the legal services of Judge O. B. Taylor, who recently 
resigned as associate general counsel of that Corporation. 
I have just received a number of these letters from persons 
to whom these “advertisements” were addressed. 

Permit me to read this letter, several of which I hold here 
in my hand. I hope I may have your undivided attention 
in noting carefully the language of this letter: 

Hom Owners’ Loan CORPORATION, 
OFFICE or Horace RUSSELL, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, April 11, 1938. 

My Dear Frrenp: I wrote you many months ago of the resigna- 
tion and return to private practice of Mr. W. T. Stockton, associate 
general counsel in charge of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
legal staff. It is with much regret that I must now announce the 
resignation of Judge O. B, Taylor, associate general counsel in 
charge, to engage in the private practice of the law in Washington, 
D. O. He will engage in practice before the bureaus, commissions, 
and Departments of the Government, as well as in the courts. We 
deeply regret losing one who has made such a major contribution 
to the success of our legal department. 


Judge Taylor is a lawyer of great ability and a man of the utmost 
tact and possessed of a great capacity for accomplishment. Having 
participated in the direction of this staff these several years in 
Washington, he has gained an intimate knowledge of the United 
States Government, its Departments, agencies, and bureaus. As a 
result, his success in private practice in Washington is assured. I 
am sure that many of us will be interested to turn to him for assist- 
ance and advice in his capacity as a private lawyer. 

It is encouraging, as responsible members of our staff resign for 
more lucrative private practice, to find them succeeding throughout. 
the country. The Washington staff of Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration will function as heretofore under the three divisions, with. 
three associate general counsel, and with the employees of Judge 
Taylor's office attached to my office. 

Very truly yours, 
Horace RUSSELL, General Counsel. 

P. S—Judge Taylor's address is the Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I should like to finish my statement, if I 
may. 

Mr. KITCHENS. I would like to know to whom that let- 
ter was addressed. 

Mr. CHURCH. I wil answer that in a moment. I have 
a number of these letters here. 

You will note that this letter is written on the letterhead 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation from the “office of 
Horace Russell, general counsel,” and that it bears the sig- 
nature of “Horace Russell.” Insofar as the appearance of 
the letter is concerned, it is an “official communication” 
from the United States Government. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Was it sent under the frank also? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; with the notice regarding the pen- 
alty of $300 printed on the envelope. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I shall be pleased to yield a little later, in 
order that my remarks will have a continuity. 

I call your special attention to the fact that great care 
is taken to emphasize the fact that Judge O. B. Taylor, 
formerly associate general counsel of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, “will engage in practice before the bu- 
reaus, commissions, and Departments of the Government.” 
It goes on to say, “Judge Taylor is a lawyer of great ability 
and a man of utmost tact and possessed of a great capacity 
for accomplishment.” 

Mr. Chairman, does that phrase “great capacity for ac- 
complishment” mean to imply that he can, because of his 
previous associations, contacts, and friends, accomplish much 
more than some other attorney? Does not that language 
leave the impression with the party who receives the letter 
that it would be well for him to give his H. O. L. C. business 
to Judge Taylor? He has “great capacity for accomplish- 
ment.” He has the “in,” so to speak. 

And, Mr. Chairman, listen to this sentence: “I am sure 
that many of us will be interested to turn to him for assist- 
ance and advice in his capacity as a private lawyer.” Does 
that mean that the Corporation itself will have occasion to 
“turn to him for assistance and advice“? The letter states: 
“Many of us will be interested to turn to him.“ “Many of 
us,” Mr. Chairman. 
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Not to'be overlooked is the all-important postscript of this 
letter. It reads: 

Judge Taylor's address is the Investment Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

In other words, the reader is not only advised of Judge 
Taylor’s previous services with the Corporation, he is not 
only advised of his “great capacity for accomplishment,” 
but it was made certain that everyone knows where he can 
be contacted. 

Considering the tone of this letter and the fact that it was 
written on official stationery, I do not think I would do any 
injustice to Judge Taylor and Mr. Russell if I were to say 
that it appears the firm of Taylor & Russell has been estab- 
lished with offices in the Investment Building and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. It amounts to a public an- 
nouncement to that effect. As to the manner of distribution 
of the partnership fees, I am not advised. 

As scandalous and disgraceful as this letter is, in which 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation solicits the legal busi- 
ness of millions of home owners and lawyers for an in- 
dividual lawyer, I wish to point out that every one of these 
letters was sent out under the frank of the Corporation 
as official business. I have here in my hand a number of 
the envelopes. I call your attention to one of them. It 
shows: 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, Washington, D, ©. Official 
ait for private use to avoid payment of postage, $300. 

Mr. Allen Gurney Mills, attorney at law, 53 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, II. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Briefly. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I am very much interested in 
what the gentleman from Illinois is saying because I, too, this 
morning received through the mails from a constituent the 
identical letter to which the gentleman is referring, which my 
constituent states came to him as Government printed matter 
and as franked mail. My constituent went on to state that 
he was enclosing the envelope in which the communication 
came to him, whereon is printed “Penalty for private use to 
avoid payment of postage, $300.” He stated that it seemed 
to him very much like private use, and suggested that, per- 
haps, Mr. Russell might like to pay $300 to the Government 
for the private use he has made of the mails. 

Mr. CHURCH. I may say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that that is the same letter of which I am speaking. 
Many Members of the House have today called my attention 
to the fact that in Michigan, Massachusetts, and many other 
States people have received this letter from Horace Russell 
dated April 11. In Chicago they were receiving it on the 
13th and 14th, as these postmarked envelopes indicate. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I will yield in just a minute. 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman, a letter of this kind being sent 
out by one of our officials as official business, with the 
postage being paid for by the taxpayers. The taxpayers 
paid for the paper, and no doubt they paid for the printing 
and addressing, and they paid the postage for this ad- 
vertisement. Doubtless millions of these letters were sent 
out all over the United States. It is clearly a violation of 
the franking law, for each violation of which there is a 
penalty of $300. It thus becomes the duty of the Postmaster 
General and the Attorney General to prosecute for each and 
every violation. It becomes their duty to collect the penalty 
for each of the millions of letters distributed. 

Permit me to read to you just a few extracts from one of 
the letters from a party who received one of these com- 
munications. His statement is merely a sample of the reac- 
tion of the attorneys and others who received this “official 
advertisement”: 

I think this is one of the most disgraceful and unjustifiable 


efforts on the part of a representative of the administration to 
promote the private interests of an individual at the taxpayer's 
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expense. The letter also seems to me to be a flagrant violation of 
one of the canons of the American Bar Association covering the 
unethical practice of advertising by members of the bar. 

It makes a taxpayer’s blood boil to receive letters of this kind, 
which the taxpayer himself must pay for. 

Mr. Chairman, my constituent is correct. This is disgrace- 
ful. It is scandalous. It is bureaucracy at its worst. It is 
nothing more than using the Government for private gain. 
It violates our laws and it violates the ethics of the legal 
profession. It is personal advertisement at the taxpayer’s 
expense. It is a disgraceful personal advertisement at the 
expense of the millions of poor H. O. L. C. applicants who are 
losing their homes. I cannot tolerate this practice. 

Mr. Chairman, a congressional investigation is unneces- 
sary. We have the facts. I call for the dismissal of Mr. 
Horace Russell immediately, and I call upon the Postmaster 
General and Attorney General to prosecute immediately for 
the violations of our postal laws. It is the duty of Congress 
to stop these vicious bureaucratic practices. This is merely 
one of them. 

It is the duty of every Member of this Congress to call this 
sort of thing to the attention of the Attorney General and 
to the public, in order that the pressure of public opinion 
may bring an end to such practices as this. 

I am told that Mr. Horace Russell is president of the 
Federal Bar Association. This is indeed a peculiar situation 
where the head of an association which should advance legal 
ethics himself engages in an unethical practice such as this. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. I agree with the gentleman that this thing 
is absolutely wrong. I should like to call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that the Chairman of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation should be responsible and should 
look after such things. The Chairman of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation was one of the campaign managers for 
Hoover when he ran for President. I am just wondering 
whether some of the Republican chicanery has gone down 
into that organization. 

Mr. CHURCH. This is not a political matter, and I do 
not wish to discuss politics. But I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that if he uses that argument to justify this thing, 
it is indeed a poor one. 

Mr. HOOK. It is my thought that if we Democrats were 
at the head of such organizations we would not have such 
conditions. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr, MICHENER. May I suggest for the benefit of my 
colleague from Michigan [Mr. Hoox] that conditions similar 
to those complained of by the gentleman from Illinois were 
so bad after the World War that the Congress passed an 
act, which is the law today, making it unlawful for any 
person connected with the Government to engage in prac- 
tice before the Departments or against the Government 
until the expiration of 2 years after they had severed their 
connections with the Government. If what the gentleman 
from Illinois has stated is happening, it must be because 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is a Federal corpora- 
tion and not a bureau, so that this may be done without 
violating the particular statute to which I have referred. 
As I understand it, Colonel Taylor was an attorney in Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation and should be limited by the 
2-year provision of this law. 

In 1921 it was a common thing for those leaving the Gov- 
ernment—and I am not talking about polities, because some 
of the best men in the country were included, and some of 
them are here today—to send out letters that they had been 
connected with the Government, that they knew about par- 
ticular contracts, that they were in a better position to effect 
settlements with the Government than one not connected 
with the Government, and in this manner solicited business. 

There are printed hearings in which this is all a matter 
of record. If Mr. Fahey was appointed by Mr. Hoover, and 
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if Mr. Roosevelt has retained him as Chairman of the 
Board, that has nothing to do with the complaint of the 
gentleman from Illinois about the conduct of Mr. Russell. 
If the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoox] could find it 
possible to consider the facts and forget that he is a partisan 
new dealer for a minute, he might appreciate such repre- 
hensible conduct on the part of any representative of the 
Government or any of its agencies. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the gentleman for his contri- 
bution. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I just want to say that I agree with 
the gentleman 100 percent, and as a Democrat I want to 
join with the gentleman in protesting this kind of action 
on the part of any Government official. They have no 
right to do this, and it is absolutely wrong; and whether it 
is a Democratic or a Republican administration it should 
not be tolerated. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, there is no secret about 
the number of letters that have come to me. I have a few 
of them here, and I hope that the lawyers and the appli- 
cants for H. O. L. C. loans all over the United States will 
not be afraid to advise us so that we may know exactly 
as to the number of letters that have been distributed. 

Here is one of these envelopes. I have one here addressed 
to G. E. Dierson, attorney at law, room 612, South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. I quoted this one from Mr. Mills in my 
first statement. I have another one from Mr. Stanley G. 
Armstrong, attorney at law, 201 North Wells Street, Chicago, 
III., and another one addressed to Mr. James M. Gillespie, 
attorney at law, 29 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. I 
could quote from a number of others, but I do not have them 
here handy. I call upon the Attorney General and call upon 
the Postmaster General to go into this matter. We must stop 
this vicious conduct, as well as the growth of bureaucracy 
in which it thrives. This is just one small illustration of 
what is going on. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. HAINES. I want to compliment the gentleman for 
bringing this to the attention of the House. I think the gen- 
tleman is doing the country a good service in bringing it to 
our attention. Did the gentleman say there were about 
1,000,000 of these letters sent out? 

Mr. CHURCH. I was informed just the other day to that 
effect. I did not believe it. Was the gentleman on the floor 
when I started my statement? 

Mr. HAINES. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. I did not believe it—I could not believe it. 
I passed it off and forgot about it, but then these letters were 
received by me, as I have explained, and then I believed it. 

Mr. HAINES. Did these letters go only to lawyers? 

Mr. CHURCH. Those I have here went to lawyers, but I 
understand that other letters were received by H. O. L. C. 
applicants. I have been informed that there are a number of 
persons who do not want to disclose the fact that they re- 
ceived these letters. I understand that lawyers and appli- 
cants for H. O. L. C. loans from all over the United States 
have received these letters. I believe that my informant was 
correct in stating that over 1,000,000 of these letters were sent 
out soliciting business for Judge Taylor. 

Mr. HAINES. Does the gentleman infer from that letter 
that the gentleman who has just left the Department, Judge 
Taylor, could be of assistance in obtaining relief on the part 
of distressed home owners? 

Mr. CHURCH. The best way I can answer the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is to say that Mr. Russell emphasizes in 
his letter that Judge Taylor is a lawyer of great ability and a 
man of the utmost tact. 

You know tact is a very valuable thing around the Goy- 
ernment bureaus. The letter further says that he is possessed 
of great capacity for accomplishment, and another paragraph 
says that the Washington staff of the Home Owners’ Loan 
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Corporation will function as heretofore under the three divi- 
sions of the three associate general counsel, with the em- 
ployees of Judge Taylor’s office attached to “my office.” 
Moreover, the letter says that Judge Taylor has gained an 
intimate knowledge of the United States Government. You 
draw your own conclusions. 

Mr. HAINES. The gentleman himself is a distinguished 
lawyer, and I am just wondering how much the gentleman 
would pay for that sort of an advertisement going out 
through the Nation. 

Mr. CHURCH. I want in my humble way to show what the 
members of the bar in my State where I practice think of 
this kind of activity by a Government official. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Just to keep the record straight, 
it is my impression that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hook! is in error. The present Chairman of the H. O. L. C. 
Board, Mr. Fahey, a distinguished citizen of Massachusetts, 
so far as I know, has been a lifelong Democrat. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. BACON. Do I understand that this law firm has been 
advertised under Government frank? 

Mr. CHURCH. I show the gentleman these franked en- 
velopes, one of which I am placing in the Recorp. On the 
envelope is notice to the user that he is liable to a $300 
penalty for every one of these envelopes that he places in the 
mail for a private purpose—and advertising the private prac- 
tice of Judge Taylor is a private purpose. 

Mr. BACON. The frank itself says that for private use 
to avoid the payment of postage there is a fine of $300. It 
seems to me that the gentleman ought to bring these facts 
to the attention of the Attorney General; because if the 
Attorney General does his duty, he will prosecute this case. 

Mr. CHURCH. I have been requested by a number of 
Members to make this statement and to send these records 
to the Attorney General and to the Postmaster General. I 
am glad to be assured of the cooperation of those on the 
Democratic side in this matter. I shall endeavor to see that 
this is not only stopped but that all parties guilty of such 
conduct are prosecuted. 

If there are no more questions, I shall ask leave to include 
in my remarks some of the letters I have received. They 
show how our people react to this kind of action. 


Dear RALPH: This letter prepared and sent at Government 
expense doesn't just sit right with me. How about you? 


Sm STEIN. 


Cutcaco, April 16, 1938. 
Hon. RALPH E. CHURCH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHURCH: I have, this mor , received and am en- 
closing herewith a letter, dated April 11, 1938, from Horace Rus- 
sell, of Washington, D. C., general counsel for the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. I am also enclosing the envelope in which 
the letter was received, which shows the letter was sent out 
as an official communication without postage and at the expense 
of the taxpayer. The printing bill was also incurred at the 
expense of the taxpayer. 

I think this is one of the most disgraceful and unjustifiable 
efforts on the part of a representative of the administration to 
promote the private interests of an individual at the taxpayer's 
expense. The letter also seems to me to be a flagrant violation of 
one of the canons of the American Bar Association covering 
the unethical practice of advertising by members of the bar. 

It makes a taxpayer's blood boil to receive letters of this kind 
which the taxpayer himself must pay for. No doubt there are 
many other similar flagrant violations of conduct comporting with 
the rules of common decency, and the number of such violations 
may have been so great that the conscience of the representatives 
of the people in Congress may have become seared. 

My residence is 790 Sheridan Road, Glencoe, Ill, which is in 
your district. 

Yours very truly, 


— 


ALLEN G. MILLS. 
P. S—I presume the enclosed letter has been sent out to the 
members of the bar throughout the country. 
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Cuxicaco, April 16, 1938. 
Hon. RALPH E, CHURCH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear RALPH: This morning I received the letter which I am 
enclosing in the envelope in which it came, which I take to be an 
announcement of the return to private practice of one of the 
employees of the H. O. L. C. 

I thought you might be interested in knowing that they are 
evidently using Government mails under their frank for the purpose 
of making private announcements. 

I congratulate you on your renomination and assure you that 
I shall do everything that I can between now and November to 
return you to the post, the duties of which you have so ably per- 
formed. 

Yours very truly, 
James M. GILLESPIE. 


Cuicaco, April 16, 1938. 
Hon. RALPH E. 


CHURCH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear RaALyR: It seems hardly necessary to congratulate you on 
your victory of last Tuesday, as we well knew that the people of 
our district fully appreciate the splendid work you are doing, and 
thus the vote you received is wholly a vote of confidence. We 
rejoice that our people rightfully have that confidence in zon 
We are sure that we will now go on to a glorious victory in 
November. 

Now, Ralph, while considering ways and means of raising funds 
to conduct our Government, may we suggest that you devise a way 
of compelling Mr. Horace Russell and Judge O. B. Taylor to pay the 
penalty provided for the use of the franking privilege to avoid the 
payment of postage. 

As proof, we are enclosing a letter received this morning from 
Mr. Russell in a franked envelope, and being nothing but an 
advertisement for business for 3 Taylor. 

If this letter has gone to all the members of the bar in the 
country, the penalty should just about pay off the national debt. 


Yours truly, 
STANLEY C. ARMSTRONG. 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Missouri 5 minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures, I have repeatedly stated on the floor 
of the House that the committee would welcome any evidence 
where any Member of the House or any individual could show 
that Government officials were not conducting themselves 
properly. Further, that whenever that evidence was pre- 
sented the committee would be glad to make an investiga- 
tion if the facts warranted it. 

It so happens the Committee on Expenditures in this par- 
ticular instance is just a few days ahead of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH]. I do not think there is a Mem- 
ber of the House who condones the offense. I for one do not, 
and as chairman of that committee I have already taken this 
matter up with the Chairman of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and my communication to him was not sent to 
the office of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation but sent to 
his hotel, so that I would be sure he would receive it. I sent 
him a copy of a letter similar to the one that the gentleman 
has just read, and I am going to get an answer from the 
Chairman of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and if 
that answer is not satisfactory I can assure the Members of 
the House that the official of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration responsible for the sending out of the letters will be 
called before the Committee on Expenditures, and we will 
get the information then. I think I speak for every member 
of the Committee on Expenditures, in the expression of my 
views, and I am also quite sure that there is not a Member of 
the House who does not agree with me, that no one will con- 
done this offense, a direct violation of the franking privilege. 
It should be stopped and will be stopped. 

The one responsible should be punished for it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. I regard the gentleman who has just 
spoken as one of the most able and valuable Members of 
the House, and I am glad that he has made the statement 
that he has. This is not a partisan matter in any way, 
and I am glad to stand aside and give the gentleman the 
opportunity to develop this situation. I am sorry that I did 


not know he had taken the matter up. I am glad, however, 


to have learned that both sides of this House are interested 
in cleaning up this thing which should be cleaned up. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I asked the gentleman from Illinois to 
yield to me during the course of his speech, but he would 
not yield. I, therefore, requested this time to make the 
statement I have made. 

Mr. CHURCH. When I finished I asked if there were any 
other questions. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Under permission to revise my remarks 
let me state for the Recorp when I returned to my office I 
found a message from Mr. Fahey, chairman of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. It had been there for some time 
and I immediately called him. He told me that Mr. Russell, 
who had sent out the letters, was resigning immediately. Mr. 
Fahey stated he deeply regretted the sending out of the 
letters and could not understand why they had been mailed, 
other than out of friendship and in appreciation of the 
loyalty of the men who had left the service. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Rapaut]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, in answer to my colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL], who spoke a few moments ago 
regarding the proposed building activities at Manila, I wish 
to say that this House did not originate the idea of building 
the palace in Manila. That was put in the deficiency bill 
of 1935 in the Senate; but for the purpose of clearing the at- 
mosphere on what went on here this afternoon I want to call 
attention to the hearings on the War Department civil func- 
tions appropriation bill that is now pending before the House. 
I read the following from page 52: 

Mr. ENGEL. Will you kindly tell us just what it is proposed to 
do or is being done in the way of providing a residence for the 
High Commissioner in the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. MeNurr. Plans and specifications have been drawn and bids 


have been asked for for the quarters and offices in Manila. 
Mr. ENGEL. That is for the High Commissioner’s residence? 


This is not simply for the palace; it is going to be for 
offices, too. 


Mr. McNourr. That, of course, is a combination residence and office. 

Mr. ENGEL. All in one building? 

Mr. McNourr. That is right. If the contract is made in the latter 
part of next month, it is esttmated that it will be not less than 18 
months before the house is ready for occupancy. 

Mr. ENGEL. At a total cost of how much? 

Mr. McNurr. For the construction both at Manila and Baguio 
the amount is $750,000. 

Mr. ENGEL. How much for each? 

Mr. MeNurr. The division, as I remember it, ts $522,000 for Manila 
a for Baguio, and there is a reserve of the amount of the 

ce. 

Mr. ENGEL. One house is for the summer residence and the other 
one for the winter residence? 

Mr. McNorr. We begin the hot season about now, and it gets 
hotter and hotter until the end of June. The first time I stopped 
at Manila was the 26th of April, and it felt as if you were going 
through hot soup. Everybody goes to Baguio at that time. 

Mr. ENGEL. It is cooler there? 

Mr. MCNUTT. It is cooler, and that is one of the most delightful 
spots in the world. It is the marvel of the Tropics. You have to 
have a fire every night, and you sleep under blankets. You cannot 
believe you are in the Tropics. 

Mr. ENGEL. What proportion of this total amount is devoted to the 
Capcana what percentage to the residence, at each place, approxi- 
mately 


This is where you get the facts and discount some of the 
ravings. 


Mr. McNurtr. I would say it is about 60 percent for the office and 
40 percent for the residence in Manila, and about 75 percent for the 
residence and 25 percent for the office in Baguio. 

Mr. ENGEL. It is all one building? 

Mr. MeNwrr. Yes; it is all one building in both places. 

Mr. ENGEL. Not a group of buildings? 

Mr. McNutt. No; it is one building in each place. 

We can never move the office from Manila, but when we 
go to Baguio we take a part of the staff up there to work. But a 
part of the staff always remains in Manila. 

Mr. ENGEL. Baguio is up in the mountains? 

Mr. McNutt. Yes; approximately 160 miles from Manila. 

Mr. ENGEL. Where you get away from the heat? 

Mr. McNutt. Yes. The Army makes an allowance of a month to 
every officer on duty out there so that they can go to Baguio, to 
Camp Hay during that time. 

It is one thing that makes it possible for people who have grown 
up in this country to live out there. 
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Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. RABAUT. Just a moment. I will not yield now. We 
talk about this made land out in Manila Bay. This created 
land is a 17-acre tract that has been created in the bay. 
According to the statement, it cost $75,000 for 17 acres; 
the acre cost $4,000. Incidentally, it is the most choice 
piece of property perhaps in Manila. I saw the property. 
I would say that it is a good investment. It is next door 
to the Army and Navy Club. To believe that ground in 
that vicinity could be acquired at $4,000 an acre would 
stretch the imagination even of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan to imagine where similar land could be bought in a 
metropolitan area for $4,000 an acre. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I shall be happy to yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL. Could the gentleman justify paying $4,000 
an acre for ground when the Government already owned 
ground to put the palace on, according to McNutt’s testi- 
mony? 

Mr. RABAUT. The Malacafian Palace was next door to 
a brewery. I do not suppose the gentleman knows that. 

Mr. ENGEL. Does the gentleman think the expense of 
creating this site justified when other equally desirable sites 
were available on land the Government owned? 

Mr. RABAUT. If the gentleman will search the record 
he will find that this site was approved by both the Army 
and the Navy engineers. 

Mr. ENGEL. On recommendation of Governor Murphy. 

Mr. RABAUT. I suppose Governor Murphy, acting as 
High Commissioner of the islands, had the right to approve 
something the Army or Navy did. 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes; but taking it out of the public’s purse. 

Mr. RABAUT. That is an unfair statement. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. KITCHENS. The great River Pasig runs through 
the city of Manila and empties into Manila Bay. The old 
city of Manila had a high wall around it and water moats 
around it filled with cholera germs and disease germs of 
every kind. The Americans went in there, cleaned that up, 
filled those moats, and made land out of it. 

Mr. RABAUT. They play golf there today. 

Mr. KITCHENS. It is the finest place for a Government 
building that there is in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. RABAUT. The wall is still there. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Part of the wall. 

Mr. RABAUT. Part of the wall is still there. 

Mr. ENGEL. Does the gentleman think we ought to 
spend $750,000 in this day and age with the condition of the 
times to build two palaces out there for the High Commis- 
sioner of the Philippines to live in? 

Mr. RABAUT. I ask the gentleman to state where he 
gets the $750,000 for a palace. There is nothing to that but 
a red herring. 

Mr. ENGEL. The site was approved by and the project 
undertaken upon the recommendation of Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. RABAUT. That is nothing but drawing a red herring 
across the trail. 

Mr. ENGEL. Drawing a red herring across the trail at a 
cost to the people of the country of three-quarters of a 
million dollars. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Ragaur] 3 additional minutes. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, may I say to my friend from 
Michigan that I do not blame those on the minority side. In 
fact, it is their particular function to find fault with those 
on the majority side of the House. However, I hardly think 
it is the proper thing to come here and dig up something 
that happened over in the Senate and then heap all of that 
upon the head of some man who was Commissioner at that 
time, whose particular function it was to O. K. certain 
things that were presented to him in his official capacity. 
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I do not think it is quite fair to bring it up here today after 
that individual has left office. He has left Manila and is 
now Governor of Michigan, the State from which the gentle- 
man comes. 

Mr. ENGEL. Gone but not forgotten. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, he is going to come up this 
year for election, so it is now time to get out the brickbats 
and what-have-you, throw them around so that they may 
resound from the Halls of the national body here, permeate 
throughout the Nation and have their echo in Michigan to 
find comfort with a few who happen to hold the same views 
as does the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL. Does the gentleman think that I, being a 
Member of Congress, should remain silent about those won- 
derful palaces they are building, which palaces contain among 
other things a dance hall 40 by 65 and all these rooms, and 
say nothing about it because I am a Republican and Governor 
Murphy is a Democrat? 

Mr. RABAUT, I heard some gentlemen on that side quiz 
the gentleman and enter into the argument for the sole 
purpose of egging on the situation. I also saw those same 
gentlemen gracefully glide across those very floors in the 
Malacafian Palace to the tune of three or four orchestras, 

Mr. ENGEL. The gentleman did not see me do that. 

Mr. RABAUT. And they are just as subject to this glow of 
the tuned life as anybody who sits on the Democratic side. 

Mr. ENGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. Surely. 

Mr. ENGEL. The gentleman glided across the floors but I 
did not. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman from Michigan was not 
there. 

Mr. ENGEL. Indeed, I was not there. 

Mr. RABAUT. But I was there. 

Mr. ENGEL. Why did the gentleman not tell us, then, 
about these palaces? 

Mr. RABAUT. I never saw those palaces. I told the gen- 
tleman about the old palace. I told him also that it never 
belonged to the United States. 

Mr. ENGEL. I am interested in the new palaces. Why did 
the gentleman not tell us? He was there and saw this going 
on. Why was he so silent? Why did he not tell us about this 
86-room palace? 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman is entirely wrong. These 
two palaces are only a piece of paper. They do not even exist. 

Mr. ENGEL. I have the plans right here. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman knows about the 40 sit- 
downs, and all that, and he is getting quite nervous. 

Mr. ENGEL. I have the plans. 

Mr. RABAUT. At any rate, the gentleman is a good fellow. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Razaut] 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. ENGEL. We will call it the McNutt-Murphy palace. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said 
here, some serious and some otherwise, concerning the pro- 
posed palaces or the proposed new residences to be erected 
in the Philippine Islands. The gentleman from Michigan 
knows just as well as I do or any other Member of this body 
that all over the world there are embassies of the different 
governments, many of them being here in Washington, of 
the sister governments on the various continents of the 
world. It is only natural, we having been the guardian of 
the Philippines, for this country to have established herself, 
as it were, in a remembering mode or fashion in the estab- 
lishment of a residence for the High Commissioner and 
later for the Embassy at Manila. When we hear of the 
necessity, resulting from the temperature of the place, for 
the erection of a palace at Baguio, it is readily to be recog- 
nized by anyone. As I read from the hearings, the members 
of the Army go to Baguio for a month each year under 
official orders. It seems that relief is necessary from the 
heat which exists over there. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is very easy to find fault. Someone 
has rightfully said that anyone can be a wrecker, but it takes 
a great deal to be a constructionist. I dislike very much to 
stand up here in the House and enter into an argument, 
especially with a Member from my own State; but after all 
is said and done, the highest office in a State is the office of 
Governor. When the Governor of a State, an honest and 
respected individual, is being blamed for something which, 
to my way of thinking, was simply an official act on his 
part, and when it is sought to make it a personal blame, 
laying it on in a special manner, then I regard it my duty 
to rise in defense of his position. For this purpose and this 
reason alone I entered into the argument this afternoon on 
the floor concerning the activities with reference to the build- 
ing of these edifices at Manila. [Applause.] 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very frank to say that I have not had 
the opportunity that the gentleman from Michigan, who 
just spoke, has had of visiting the Philippine Islands at the 
expense of somebody—I do not know whom—and gliding over 
the floors under a tropical moon, dancing the light fantastic 
with fair, dusky sefioritas. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not have the opportunity of seeing 
that wonderful 17 acres with 38 feet of water, that 17 acres of 
land with a sea wall which cost us $75,000. I did not know 
anything about this palace. If I had known about it at the 
time the gentleman from Michigan did I certainly should 
have been on the floor to make a protest. 

The gentleman speaks about being a constructionist. I 
agree with the gentleman that the Democratic Party, Mr. 
Murphy, the War Department, and the State Department 
are constructionists to the extent of spending $500,000 for 
this 86-room palace in Manila and $250,000 worth of palace 
up in the hills at Baguio. I do not object to erecting a fine 
building and I do not object to the High Commissioner’s going 
up into the hills where it is cool, but I do object in this day 
and age when the conditions are as they are to spending that 
amount of money for a palace which is 33 feet longer and 
49 feet wider than the White House. I say it is an outrage, 
and I do not care whether it is a Democrat or a Republican 
who is responsible. 

The gentleman says I am blaming Mr. Murphy. Mr. 
McNutt testified his predecessor was responsible. Mr. Bur- 
nett, of the War Department, whose statement I read into 
the Rrcorp, stated it was upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Murphy that this site was chosen. So it is members of the 
Democratic Party who are making that statement, and I 
am quoting them. If it is a crime to quote them, then I 
am quilty of a crime. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the time has come when we must 
eliminate every bit of waste from the Government. I think 
this is the most extravagant, sinful, and outrageous piece 
of waste of the people’s money that has taken place in the 
history of this country. It may be only $750,000 or $1,000,000. 
It may be what a Member on the other side of the aisle 
called “only chicken feed,” but it is hard cash and comes 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets. You can talk all you want to 
and draw your red herring across the path and talk politics, 
but the fact remains, Mr. Chairman, that the palace is being 
built by the Democratic Party, that Murphy recommended 
it, that it is larger than the White House, and you have an- 
other one up in the hills at Baguio which is costing some- 
where near a million dollars, 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. KITCHENS]. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Chairman, I have read the bill now 
before the Committee, and find nothing in it about an 
appropriation of $750,000 or even $50 for the building of 
any palaces in the Philippine Islands or anywhere else. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHENS. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. McNutt testified it would cost $750,000. 
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Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. McNutt has not testified about the 
bill now before the Committee, as far as I know. I am speak- 
ing about an appropriation in this bill for buildings in the 
Philippine Islands. There is no such thing in this bill. 

I understand that 2 or 3 years ago the Senate put that 
provision in a bill, it was passed, and it has almost been 
forgotten. Of course, if we want to go back into other years 
we can talk of the $44,000,000 Commerce Building in the 
city of Washington built at the instance of Mr. Hoover, 

As far as the location of any building of the Government 
of the United States is concerned, since the city of Manila 
was built on low ground, since there was and is a great river 
coming down out of the mountains and running right 
through the city of Manila into Manila Bay, since this 
ground was low and there were old moats around the walls, 
and since this was a city of disease, full of the germs of 
cholera, bubonic plague, and other diseases, with the rubbish 
of the ages, the United States Government, its Army, and 
the Filipinos cleaned up this site, filled up all the moats, tore 
down part of the old wall, and filled in part of Manila Bay, 
thus giving the city of Manila more and higher ground. 
While I do not know anything about the value of the build- 
ings or what would be necessary to construct proper and ade- 
quate buildings for the United States High Commissioner in 
the Philippine Islands, I submit I do know there is no more 
beautiful and no better site on which to place a building for 
an American official than the place that has been indi- 
cated here this afternoon. However, I understand that has 
nothing to do with the bill before us. I understand they 
are already putting up the building and that these 17 acres 
were filled in years ago. I was there 29 years ago when they 
were filling up a part of the Bay of Manila. They filled 
more than 100 acres. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a correction? 

Mr. KITCHENS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL. The work on the 17 acres they are filling in 
for the palace is just being completed now. The appropria- 
tion was made only 2 years ago. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Very well; I think it would be a great 
thing if they would fill in a great deal more of the bay 
for the city of Manila if they would do as good a job as 
we did when I was there 29 years ago, because they have 
made a most beautiful city of Manila. The Americans 
did it, and they established a precedent. there for the Fili- 
pinos which they will appreciate as long as there is a Com- 
monwealth in the Philippine Islands. As I have said, I 
do not know anything about the cost of the building, but 
I understand from the gentleman from Michigan they were 
just going to build a palace there for the Commissioner to 
live in, but it results from the statement of the other gen- 
tleman from Michigan that the building will include all the 
offices; in fact, 60 percent of the building will be for Gov- 
ernment offices, and was provided for over 2 years ago. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

. Mr. KITCHENS. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL. The rooms I gave excluded the space used 
for offices. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Well, the impression I had from the 
gentleman’s statement was that he was referring only to 
the Commissioner’s residence. 

Mr. ENGEL. The rooms I refer to are the living quar- 
ters and the rooms used by the Commissioner, und I 
excluded the office space. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoox]. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I was rather surprised at some 
of the statements made here this afterncon. In my opinion, 
some cheap politics is being played. You know in the State 
of Michigan we have a Governor who is absolutely honest, 
and there has never been anybody able to challenge the 
honesty of that man. He has given us an administration in 
Michigan that has been relieved of dishonesty. I do not know 
what these castles in the air amount to. Ido know that there 
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are many blueprints that never do come into existence, and I 
do know that when a party cannot attack the integrity of the 
opposing party’s leader they must be able to go out somewhere 
and pick some castles out of the air. 

The Republican Party in Michigan has no issue. They can- 
not condemn Governor Murphy’s administration because he 
has given us not only an efficient administration but he has 
given us an economical administration. Together with being 
a great humanitarian, not only in the State of Michigan 

Mr, SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK, Not right now. 

His record from the time he sat on the bench in the State 
of Michigan has been a record of greater things each day 
of his life. He was chosen from the State of Michigan and 
sent to the Philippine Islands, and his record as a humani- 
tarian resounded throughout the world, and he was acclaimed 
by the residents of the Philippine Islands, and he was ac- 
claimed by the people of the United States as one of the 
greatest officials that ever ruled over those islands. So much 
so that when he was receiving a salary of $18,000 he resigned 
that post to come back to the State of Michigan and be 
elected Governor of that State at the meager salary of $5,000, 
and he did this because of the fact that Michigan needed a 
real Democrat and needed democracy to clean up some of 
the things that were a stench in the nostrils of the public 
when we lock back on some of the Republican administra- 
tions, and I do not believe the gentleman who is picking the 
castles out of the air and would try to have some sort of 
issue against Governor Murphy would even defend the Re- 
publican administration that preceded Murphy's. They will 
not defend it themselves, and this is all the more reason that 
we were happy to know that Governor Murphy stands as a 
man of high repute in the State of Michigan, not only by 
Democrats but by Republicans as well, and the honest and 
leading Republicans of the State of Michigan do respect Gov- 
ernor Murphy for his honesty, his integrity, and his ability as 
aman. We are proud of him. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Doxey, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 10291) making appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, for civil functions administered by the War 
Department, and for other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 

Mr. Fapnis, for 4 days, on account of important business. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD, by direction of the Committee on Rivers, 


and Harbors, reported the bill H. R. 10298 (Rept. No. 2162) 
authorizing the construction and repair and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, which was read a first and second time and, with 
the accompanying report, referred to the Union Calendar and 
ordered printed. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939—CONFERENCE 

REPORT AND STATEMENT 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference re- 
port and statement upon the bill (H. R. 8993) making appro- 
priations for the Navy Department and for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other pur- 
poses, for printing under the rule. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS $ 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter 
from a constituent, Mr. Booth Tarkington, on legislative 
topics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the ex- 
tension of my remarks this afternoon I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include four short letters referred to in those 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unammous consent 
to extend the remarks that I made on the agricultural bill 
and to include therein brief excerpts from the report of the 
Works Progress Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 
S. 3684. An act to provide for the holding of terms of the 
District Courts of the United States for West Virginia at 
Fairmont and Beckley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 1279. An act to authorize the sale, under the provisions 
of the act of March 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 203), of surplus War 
Department real property; 

S. 2531. An act to authorize the transfer of certain mili- 
tary reservations to other agencies of the Government and 
to the people of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes; 

S. 3160. An act to provide for the exchange of land in the 
Territory of Alaska; 

S. 3272. An act to clarify the status of pay and allowances 
under the provisions of the act of September 3, 1919; and 

S. 3530. An act to amend the National Defense Act of 
June 3, 1916, as amended, by reestablishing the Regular 
Army Reserve, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
16 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 20, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
There will be a hearing before subcommittee No. 1 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary at 10:30 a. m. Wednesday, 
April 20, 1938, in room 346, House Office Building, for 
the consideration of H. R. 9745, to provide for guaranties of 
collective bargaining in contracts entered into and in the 
grant or loans of funds by the United States, or any agency 
thereof, and for other purposes. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization in room 445, House Office Building, 
Thursday, April 21, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., for the consideration 
of unfinished business, private bills. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of Mr. Eicher’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Monday, April 25, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Hearing on H. R. 10292, trust indentures. 

COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 

The Committee on the Library will hold hearings at 10:30 
a. m., on Thursday, April 21, 1938, in room 1536, New House 
Office Building, on the following bills: H. R. 10217, House 
Joint Resolution 656, House Joint Resolution 631, House 
Joint Resolution 620, and House Joint Resolution 647. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
1242. A letter from the Comptroller of the Currency, trans- 
mitting a copy of the Annual Report of the Comptroller 
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of the Currency for the year ended Octcber 31, 1937; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1243. A letter from the president, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia, transmitting a proposed bill to provide 
for appointment of research assistants in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1244. A letter from the president, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia, transmitting a proposed bill entitled 
“A bill to provide for an additional judge for the police 
court of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1245. A letter from the Acting Secretary, Department of 
the Interior, transmitting the copy of a bill to amend the 
Alaska Railroad Retirement Act, approved June 29, 1936 (49 
Stat. 2017); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1246. A letter from the Acting Secretary, Department of 
the Treasury, transmitting the draft of a proposed bill to 
authorize the transfer to the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury of portions of the property within the mili- 
tary reservation known as the Morehead City Target Range, 
N. C., for the construction of improvements thereon, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1247. A letter from The National Archives, transmitting a 
list of papers consisting of 1,260 items among the archives 
and records of the Department of the Treasury which the 
Department has recommended should be destroyed or other- 
wise disposed of; to the Committee on the Disposition of 
Executive Papers. 

1248. A letter from The National Archives, transmitting a 
list of papers consisting of 50 items among the archives and 
records of the Works Progress Administration which the Ad- 
ministration has recommended should be destroyed or other- 
wise disposed of; to the Committee on the Disposition of 
Executive Papers. 

1249. A letter from The National Archives, transmitting a 
list of papers consisting of 292 items among the archives and 
records of the Department of the Interior which the Depart- 
ment has recommended should be destroyed or otherwise 
disposed of; to the Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers. 

1250. A letter from The National Archives, transmitting a 
list of papers consisting of 105 items among the archives of 
the Post Office Department which the Department has rec- 
ommended should be destroyed or otherwise disposed of; to 
the Committee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

1251. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting three supplemental estimates of appro- 
priation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, for the De- 
partment of the Interior, amounting to $8,750,000 (H. Doc. 
No. 602); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 7271. A bill authorizing the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear 
and determine certain claims of the Seminole Nation or Tribe 
of Indians; with amendment (Rept. No. 2155). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. HEALEY: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 6656. 
A bill making the 11th day of November in each year a legal 
holiday; without amendment (Rept. No. 2156). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9611. 
A bill to permit sales of surplus scrap materials of the Navy 
to certain institutions of learning; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2157). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9801. 
A bill to provide for the retirement, rank, and pay of Chiefs 
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of Naval Operations, Chiefs of Bureau of the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Judge Advocates General of the Navy, and the 
Major Generals Commandant of the Marine Corps; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2158). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3459. An 
act to authorize the Secretary of War to acquire by donation 
land at or near Fort Missoula, Mont., for target range, mili- 
tary, or other public purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2159). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
9123. A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to lease to the 
village of Youngstown, N. Y., a portion of the Fort Niagara 
Military Reservation, N. V.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2160). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 8148. 
A bill to amend Public Law No, 692, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
second session; with amendment (Rept. No. 2161). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD: Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
H. R. 10298. A bill authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2162). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOYKIN: A bill (H. R. 10306) to confer jurisdic- 
tion on the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and enter 
judgment upon the claims of Government contractors whose 
costs of performance were increased as a result of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, June 16, 1933; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOCKWEILER: A bill (H. R. 10307) to amend 
paragraph (k) of section 303 and paragraph (b) of section 
319 of the Communications Act of 1934; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 10308) for the erection of 
a public building at Macon, Noxubee County, Miss.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DISNEY: A bill (H. R. 10309) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
easements in and upon public military reservations and 
other lands under his control,” approved May 17, 1926; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCK: A bill (H. R. 10310) to amend sections 
210 (b) and 811 (b) of the Social Security Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 10311) to provide relief, 
work relief, and increase employment by grants to the 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PALMISANO (by request): A bill (H. R. 10312) 
to amend section 3 of the act entitled “An act to protect’ 
the lives and health and morals of women and minor workers 
in the District of Columbia, and to establish a Minimum 
Wage Board, and to define its powers and duties, and to 
provide for the fixing of minimum wages for such workers, 
and for other purposes,” approved September 19, 1918 (65th 
Cong., 40 Stat. 960); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 10313) authorizing pay- 
ment to the Devils Lake Band of Sioux Indians, of the 
Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Indian Reservation, at the Fort 
Totten (N. Dak.) Indian Agency, for damages for wood and 
timber used and destroyed by the armies of the United States 
while maintaining a military post at Fort Totten, N. Dak., 
between the years 1867 and 1890, and for which damages the 
said Indians have not been heretofore compensated; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10314) authorizing payment to the 
Devils Lake Band of Sioux Indians of the Devils Lake 
(N. Dak.) Indian Reservation, at the Fort Totten (N. Dak.) 
Indian Agency, for 64,000 acres. of land of which said band 
of Indians was deprived by the erroneous survey made by 
the United States Government under the treaty of February 
19, 1887, between the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux 
Indians and the United States (15 Stat. L. 505), ratified 
April 15, 1867; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 10315) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to further promote the merchant 
marine policy therein declared, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10316) to amend section 203 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MAY (by request): A bill (H. R. 10317) to remove 
certain inequitable requirements for eligibility for detail as 
a member of the General Staff Corps; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: Resolution (H. Res. 466) 
requesting certain data on imports from the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Labor, the Department of the 
Interior, and the War Department; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res 658) for 
the designation of a street or avenue to be known as “Maine 
Avenue”; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXI, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States to enact House bill 9256, rela- 
tive to reimbursement by the Federal Government to States 
and counties for expenditures in behalf of nonresidents; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, memorializing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their Senate Joint Resolution No. 7, 
relative to necessary aids to night air navigation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, memorializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to consider their joint resolution No. 6, 
relative to Federal tax on oil; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, memorializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to consider their joint resolution No. 5, 
with reference to flood relief; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, memorializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to consider their joint resolution No. 15, 
relative to aliens in America; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, memorializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States to consider their resolution dated April 
11, 1938, with reference to reciprocal-trade agreements; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BERNARD: A bill (H. R. 10318) for the relief 
of Itasca County Abstract Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CARLSON: A bill (H. R. 10319) for the relief of 
Thomas J. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CLARK of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10320) directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to Lester E. Joslin a 
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patent to certain lands in the State of Idaho; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: A bill (H. R. 10321) for the relief of 
Capt. Malcolm K. Beyer; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 10322) for the relief of 
James William Cole; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMACE: A bill (H. R. 10323) for the relief 
of the Lamson Co., Inc.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 10324) for the relief 
of Paul T. Sims; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: A bill (H. R. 10325) for the relief 
of the estate of Alfred Batrack; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: A bill (H. R. 10326) to authorize and 
direct the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to set 
aside the trial-board conviction of Policeman David R. 
Thompson and Ralph S. Warner and their resultant dis- 
missal and to reinstate David R. Thompson and Ralph S. 
Warner to their former positions as members of the Metro- 
politan Police Department; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 10327) for the 
relief of A. S. Tait; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10328) for the 
relief of S. A. Rourke; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10329) for the 
relief of the New Amsterdam Casualty Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10330) to pro- 
vide for the reimbursement of certain enlisted men of the 
Navy for the value of personal effects lost in a fire at the 
Naval Air Station, Hampton Roads, Va., May 15, 1936; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIMMERMAN; A bill (H. R. 10331) for the relief 
of Otho L, Curtner; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4851. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Buffalo and vicinity, Buffalo, N. Y., urging appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000,000 for Public Works Administration and 
Works Progress Administration, and advocating liberalization 
of Works Progress Administration rules governing eligibility 
of applicants for employment; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

4852. Also, petition of the American Legion, New York 
County organization, urging establishment of post exchanges 
in Army encampments, bases, forts, and reservations so that 
enlisted men and officers may benefit, and advocating reten- 
tion of all post exchanges without restriction; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

4853. By Mr. BIERMANN: Petition of Mrs. A. M. Avery 
and others, of Mason City, Iowa, asking for legislation stop- 
ping the advertising of alcoholic beverages by press and 
radio; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

4854. By Mr. BOYLAN of New York: Resolution adopted 
by the American Legion, New York, N. Y., favoring the reten- 
tion of all post exchanges in Army encampments throughout 
the United States without restriction; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

4855. Also, resolution unanimously adopted by the execu- 
tive committee of the New York Typographical Union, No. 6, 
representing more than 10,000 workers employed in the print- 
ing industry in Greater New York, calling for an investiga- 
tion by Congress into the condition of the newspaper print 
stock used by publishers throughout the United States; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4856. Also, resolution adopted by the members of the New 
York Board of Trade, New York, N. Y., opposing House bill 
3134, placing a tax on fuel oil; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

4857. By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Resolution of tha 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League of Wayne County, Mich., Alan 
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Strachan, secretary-treasurer, setting forth that the culture 
of our native land should march hand in hand with our 
economic program, and that the enlightening influence of 
the arts on our national character is a vital part of our 
democratic heritage and that encouragement of the arts has 
been sadly lacking in the United States heretofore, and 
therefore heartily endorsing the pending Coffee bill (H. R. 
9102) for the establishment of a permanent Bureau of Fine 
Arts; to the Committee on Education. 

4858. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution of the Massachusetts 
State branch, American Federation of Teachers, recording 
uncompromising opposition to the so-called industrial mobi- 
lization bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4859. Also, resolution of the Massachusetts State branch, 
American Federation of Teachers, recording its hearty sup- 
port of the National Labor Relations Act; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

4860. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the American Legion, 
New York County organization, urging the retention of all 
post exchanges without restriction; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

4861. By Mr, FLAHERTY: Petition of the United Office 
and Professional Workers of America, protesting against the 
passage of the May bill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

4862. Also, petition of the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, expressing its approval of the provisions 
of Senate bill 3390; to the Committee on Labor. 

- 4863. By Mr. HAVENNER: Petition of the Senate of the 
State of California, memorializing the President and Con- 
gress of the United States concerning Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 7, relative to providing all necessary aids to night 
air navigation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

4864. Also, petition of the Assembly of the State of Cali- 
fornia, memorializing the President and the Congress of the 
United States concerning Assembly Joint Resolution No. 6, 
relative to Federal tax on oil; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

4865. Also, petition of the Assembly of the State of Cali- 
fornia, memorializing the President and the Congress of the 
United States concerning Assembly Joint Resolution No. 15, 
relative to aliens in America; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

4866. Also, petition of the Assembly of the State of Cali- 
fornia, memorializing the President and the Congress of the 
United States concerning Assembly Joint Resolution No. 5, 
relative to making Federal funds available for flood relief; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

4867. Also, petition of the board of supervisors of the 
city and county of San Francisco, imploring the President 
of the United States and the Maritime Commission to with- 
draw their opposition to the McAdoo-Welch resolution and 
make every effort to retain at least the Panama-Pacific liners 
in their present essential intercoastal service; to the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs. 

4868. Also, petition of the Senate of the State of Califor- 
nia, memorializing the President and the Congress of the 
United States concerning their Senate Joint Resolution No. 
5, relative to reimbursement by the Federal Government to 
States and counties for expenditures in behalf of nonresi- 
dents; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4869. By Mr. KENNEDY of New York: Petition of the 
New York Board of Trade, Inc., concerning Senate bill 3390, 
to extend the powers of the National Labor Relations Board; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

4870. Also, petition of the New York Board of Trade, Inc., 
concerning House bill 3134, to impose a tax on fuel oil; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4871. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the Central Civic Asso- 
ciation of Hollis, Inc., Hollis, Long Island, N. Y., concerning 
the Barry bill (H. R. 2717); to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

4872. Also, petition of the Long Beach Municipal Band, 
Long Beach, Calif., concerning House bill 4947 and Senate 
bill 2369; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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4873. Also, petition of Peter J. Salmon, secretary and as- 
sistant director, the Industrial Home for the Blind, favoring 
the passage of Senate bill 2819 and companion bill intro- 
duced by Mrs. O’Day, for the creation of a Committee on 
Purchases of Blind-made Products, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

4874. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Memorial of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, protesting against the in- 
clusion of furniture and toys in any reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4875. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the Navy Yard Local 
Union, No. 543, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of America, Brooklyn, N. Y., concerning the 
Federal Workers Minimum Wage Act of 1938 (H. R. 9158); 
to the Committee on Labor. 

4876. Also, petition of the Industrial Home for the Blind, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., urging consideration of Senate bill 2819; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

4877. By Mr. PLUMLEY: Resolution of the Vermont So- 
ciety of Engineers, protesting against the curtailment of the 
Federal-aid highway program; to the Committee on Roads, 

4878. By Mr. QUINN: Resolutions of Local 610, United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America, Wil- 
merding, Pa., protesting against the May bill (H. R. 9604); to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4879. Also, resolutions of the Duplate Local, Federation 
of Flat Glass Workers, Creighton, Pa., on State and Federal 
work relief; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4880. By Mr. RICH: Petition of citizens of Williamsport, 
Pa., protesting against the passage of the so-called anti- 
firearms bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

4881. By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: Petition signed by 
270 residents of Sussex County, N. J., protesting against the 
National Firearms Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4882. By the SPEAKER: Petition of veterans’ nonpartisan 
clubs of the Twelfth District, Pomona, Calif., urging a con- 
gressional investigation of the trial and conviction of Con- 
gressman John H. Hoeppel; to the Committee on Rules. 

4883. Also, petition of the Valley Cottage Regular Demo- 
cratic Club of Rockland County, N. Y., petitioning consider- 


ation of their resolution dated April 12, 1938, with reference 


to Roosevelt haters; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4884. Also, petition of the South Carolina Federation of 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Industry, Columbia, S. C., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with reference to 
national economic problems; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1938 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z¢Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


I am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die. 

Let us pray. 

O Eternal God and Heavenly Father, whose mercies cannot 
be numbered, in whose presence there is the fullness of joy, 
and at whose right hand there is pleasure for evermore: draw 
us closer unto Thee and to each other as we pause to pay 
reverent tribute to the memory of our brother beloved whom 
we have loved long since and lost a while, whose conspicuous 
devotion to his country crowned his gifts of leadership, and 
whose loyalty to friends was as the armor of a knight dedi- 
cated to a divine adventure. 

Help us, therefore, we beseech Thee, to learn to understand 
wisdom secretly, for Thou requirest truth in the inward parts, 
and grant us the spirit of humility, without which faith be- 
comes presumption, hope delusion, and loye weakness, that 
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we may find it the source of deathless courage as it calls the 
soul to the Christ, where it may learn its deepest wisdom 
from the open bock of His meek and lowly heart. We ask it 
in His name and for His sake. Amen. 
For all emotions that are tense and strong, 
And utmost knowledge, I have lived for these— 
Lived deep, and let the lesser things live long, 
The everlasting hills, the lakes, the trees, 
Who'd give their thousand years to sing this song 
Of life, and man’s high sensibilities, 
Which I into the face of death can sing— 
O death, thou poor and disappointed thing— 


Strike if thou wilt, and soon; strike breast and brow; 
For I have lived: and thou canst rob me now 

Only of some long life that ne’er has been. 

‘The life that I have lived, so full, so keen, 

Is mine! I hold it firm beneath thy blow 

And, dying, take it with me where I go. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with us all evermore. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLey, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Tuesday, April 19, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Cal- 
loway, one of its reading clerks, returned to the Senate, in 
compliance with its request, the bill (S. 2206) to provide for 
the transfer of enlisted men of the Coast Guard to the Coast 
Guard Reserve. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 10238) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1279. An act to authorize the sale, under the provisions 
of the act of March 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 203), of surplus War 
Department real property; 

S. 2531. An act to authorize the transfer of certain mili- 
tary reservations to other agencies of the Government and to 
the people of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes; 

S. 3160. An act to provide for the exchange of land in the 
Territory of Alaska; 

S. 3272. An act to clarify the status of pay and allowances 
under the provisions of the act of September 3, 1919; and 

S. 3530. An act to amend the National Defense Act of June 
3, 1916, as amended, by reestablishing the Regular Army 
Reserve, and for other purposes. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the exercises set for today 
make it appropriate that a quorum should be present. I 
suggest the absence of one and ask for a roll call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Caraway Hatch McKellar 
Andrews Chavez Hayden McNary 
Austin Connally Herring Maloney 
Bailey Copeland Hill Miller 
Ban! Davis Hitchcock Milton 
Barkley Dieterich Holt Minton 
Berry Donahey Hughes Murray 
Bilbo Duffy Johnson, Calif. Neely 
Bone Ellender Johnson, Colo, Norris 
Borah Frazier King Nye 
Bridges George La Follette O'Mahoney 
Brown, Mich, Gerry Lee Overton 
Brown, N. H. Gibson Lewis Pittman 
Bulkley Gillette Lodge Pope 
Bulow Glass Radcliffe 
Burke Green Lonergan 

Byrd Guffey Lundeen Reynolds 
Byrnes Hale 

Capper McGill Schwartz 
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Schwellenbach Smith Tydings Walsh 
Sheppard Thomas, Utah Vandenberg Wheeler 
‘Townsend Van Nuys White 
Smathers ‘Truman Wagner 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from California [Mr. McApool, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] are detained from the Senate on 
important public business. I ask that this announcement 
may be recorded for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL (S. DOC. 

NO. 169) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Architect of the Capitol, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the office of the Architect of the 
Capitol for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the 
Live Stock Exchange of Chicago, Ill., protesting against the 
purchase abroad by the Federal Government of canned meats 
for the personnel of the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
other agencies, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Townsend Club, 
No. 12, of Rochester, N. Y., favoring the enactment of House 
bill 4199, the so-called General Welfare Act, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Trades As- 
sembly of the American Federation of Labor, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., favoring the enactment of legislation to provide for 
Government ownership of railroads and other common car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of New York, praying for the enactment of legislation to re- 
duce the present tax on capital gains and losses, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


TAXATION OF RELIGIOUS AND PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
haye printed in the Recor» and referred to the Committee 
on Finance an editorial from the Bee Hive for April 1938, by 
Mr. E. W. Thompson, on impractical taxation. This is an 
excellent statement of the necessity for protection of religious 
and philanthropic institutions from the destructive power of 
taxation. i 

There being no objection, the editorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

IMPRACTICAL TAXATION 

If the taxpayers of America were called upon to care for the 
orphans, the widows, the destitute, and the aged that the fra- 
ternal tions of the United States of America care for, 
it would be a different story from what it is today, when téns 
of thousands, representing millions of dollars of fraternal and 
benevolent expenditures, are cared for through the channels of 
fraternity. If these wards of charity now cared for by the fra- 
ternal institutions of the country were to be made public wards, 
and the taxpayers were to be called upon to bear this added bur- 
den, it would be, in our opinion, next to impossible for them to 
meet the conditions and successfully carry the load. 

It is upon these grounds that the fraternal institutions of this 
country and Canada have always been given exemption of taxation 
by the Federal Governments and by the States and Provinces. 
To tax the funds of the fraternal beneficiary associations would 
be a matter of double taxation and will ultimately lead up to 
vast burdens in financial demands for the care of the destitute 
being heaped upon the already overburdened taxpayer. 

We have always believed that in the world of Christian 
civilization there were four things that should not be subject to 
taxation: First, the church, the conservator of public morals; 
second, the educational institutions of the country, which afford 
enlightenment and culture to the people, rich and poor alike; 
third, the fraternal beneficiary associations, which protect the in- 
dividual and the homes of the country in a common security and 
a common service; and, fourth, the „Where all find a 
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last place of rest in the great common democracy and fraternity 
of death. 

These are all vital essentials of Christian civilization. The 
elimination of these essential elements in the operation of civi- 
lized society would cause it to cease to be Christian or civilized. 
These elements constitute not only the essential social and fra- 
ternal elements of life but the sacred things of life; and advanced 
modern Christian civilization cannot afford the loss of any of 
these common elements of service. With all these things so essen- 
tial to the welfare of society, it causes one to marvel that anyone 
would favor placing any obstacles in the way of the preserva- 
tion of these higher essentials of life which assures us a common 
purpose and a common service that means a common and uni- 
versal security. It is these things alone that enable us to live in 
security and at last to die in peace. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF 


Mr. BYRNES, from the Special Committee to Investigate 
Unemployment and Relief, which was directed by Senate 
Resolution 36 to make an investigation of unemployment 
and relief, submitted a preliminary report (No. 1625), which 
was ordered to be printed. 

ST. CLAIR RIVER BRIDGE, PORT HURON, MICH. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. From the Committee on Commerce 
I report back favorably without amendment House bill 9257, 
to extend the time for building a bridge across the St. Clair 
River at Port Huron, Mich., and I submit a report (No. 1624) 
thereon. The bridge is practically completed, but the time 
of the authorization has almost expired. There is a com- 
plete agreement regarding the bill, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the bill by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 9257) to extend the 
time for completing the construction of a bridge across the 
St. Clair River at or near Port Huron, Mich. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for completing the construction 
of a bridge across the St. Clair River at or near Port Huron, Mich., 
authorized to be built by the State of Michigan, by and through its 
State bridge commission, or the successors of said commission, by 
an act of Congress approved August 30, 1935, is hereby extended 
2 years from August 30, 1938. 

Sec. 2. The right to ‘alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 

As in executive session, 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of several 
postmasters, which were ordered to be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3865) for the relief of the Lamson Co., Inc.; and 

A bill (S. 3866) for the relief of John R. Holt; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 3867) authorizing the North Dakota State High- 
way Department and the Department of Highways of the 
State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Red River; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3868) to provide for the acquisition of certain 
property for park and recreational purposes in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 3869) for the relief of Ida F. Braun, Alice Braun 
Menges, and Carl J. Braun, individually and as executors of 
the estate of Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, and as legatees and 
beneficiaries of the will of Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, and 
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as the sole parties in interest by succession under the last 
will and testament of Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, and under 
the last will and testament of Herman W. Braun, deceased 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 3870) to add certain lands to the Shasta Na- 
tional Forest, Calif.; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. BONE: 

A bill (S. 3871) to create a commission to be known as the 
Alaskan International Highway Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A bill (S. 3872) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States to consider certain claims aris- 
ing out of the Tariff Act of 1922; to the Committee on 


By Mr. CONNALLY: 

A bill (S. 3873) to authorize the construction and opera- 
tion of an auditorium in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: 

A bill (S. 3874) to amend the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act, the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and the National Housing Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 3875) to amend section 313 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934; and 

(By request.) A bill (S. 3876) relating to the transporta- 
tion by railroad of persons and property for or on behalf of 
the United States; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 


A joint resolution (8. J. Res. 284) to authorize an appro- 
priation for the expenses of participation by the United 
States in the Third Pan American Highway Conference; and 

A joint resolution (S, J. Res. 285) to authorize and request 
the President of the United States to invite the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics to hold its seventh gen- 
eral assembly in the United States during the calendar year 


1939, and to invite foreign governments to participate in 


that general assembly; and to authorize an appropriation to 
assist in meeting the expenses necessary for participation by 
the United States in the meeting; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 10238) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


RELIEF APPROPRIATION FOR 1938—-AMENDMENT 


Mr. HATCH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill ——,, the 1938 relief appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill to insert the following new 
section: 

“Sec. —. No person whose compensation, or any part thereof, 
is paid from funds appropriated by this act shall use his official 
authority or influence for the purpose of interfering with an 
election or affecting the results thereof. Any such person shall 
retain the right to vote as he pleases and to privately express his 
opinions on all political 8 but shall take no active part 
in political management or in political 8 Any person 
violating the provisions of this section shall be immediately re- 
moved from the position or office held by him, and thereafter no 
part of the funds appropriated by this act shall be used to pay 
the compensation of such person.” 


AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MURRAY submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10238) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1939, and for other purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as 
follows: 


On page 11, line 14, to strike out 81,800,000“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “$2,400,000”; 

On page 11, line 16, to strike out “$6,232,500” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$6,832,500”; and 

On page 14, line 11, to strike out “$1,200,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$1,600,000.” 


COMPENSATION IN IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H. R. 1543) to amend section 24 of the Immigration Act 
of 1917, relating to the compensation of certain Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service employees, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


DEALINGS OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA AND P. W. A. 


Mr. GUFFEY submitted the following resolution (S, Res. 
269), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Resolved, That the Administrator of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, Hon. Harold L, Ickes, is hereby requested to send to the 
Senate copies of any letters which have been written to him by 
any official of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania authorizing any 
particular party or parties to represent him or the Commonwealth 
or the State Authority of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
its dealings with the Public Works Administration. 


CLAIM OF IDA F. BRAUN ET AL. 
Mr. COPELAND submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 270), which was referred to the Committee on Claims: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 3869) entitled “A bill for the relief 
of Ida F. Braun, Alice Braun Menges, and Carl J. Braun, indi- 
vidually and as executors of the estate of Hedwig W. Braun, de- 
ceased, and as legatees and beneficiaries of the will of Hedwig W. 
Braun, deceased, and as the sole parties in interest by succession 
under the last will and testament of Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, 
and under the last will and testament of Herman W. Braun, de- 
ceased,” now pending in the Senate, together with all the accom- 
panying papers, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the Court 
of Claims, in pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911, and the said court shall proceed with the 
same in accordance with the provisions of such act and report to 
the Senate in accordance therewith. 


KOSHER POULTRY AND THE CONSUMER—ADDRESS BY WILLIAM F, 


MORGAN, JR. 


[Mr. CorzLaxp asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address on the subject Kosher Poultry and 
the Consumer, delivered by William Fellows Morgan, Jr., 
commissioner of markets of New York City, on April 11, 
1938, which appears in the Appendix.] 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr, President, I submit a conference report 
on the Interior Department appropriation bill and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9621) 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 6, 15, 
16, 17, 21, 26, 29, 30, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 44, 62, 77, 84, 85, 86, 92, 93, 
99, 100, and 105. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 4, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 19, 23, 24, 25, 
31, 32, 33, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, 47, 48, 49, 55, 56, 57, 66, 67, 73, 74, 76, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 94, 95, 97, 101, 103, 104, and 106, and agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from tts dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$260,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$253,470”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert “$82,790”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
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inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “$660,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 

, insert $104,260"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “, and 
$10,000 shall be available for the repair and maintenance of build- 
ings and utilities"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In leu of the 
sum proposed, insert “$378,810”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 

“Shawnee Sanatorium, Oklahoma: General repairs and improve- 
ments, $35,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert “$1,870,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment, insert “$750,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 75, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert “$65,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 78, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum insert “$635,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert 6250, 400“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert $365,000"; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert 824,500“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$230,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert “$2,264,760"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment, insert the following: for the acqui- 
sition by purchase or condemnation of certain lands, within Mount 
Rainier National Park, $30,000; in all, $176,555”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert “$5,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 102, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
perp stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
‘ollows: 

“All appropriations for yocational education under the Office of 
Education in this act shall be used exclusively for vocational edu- 
cation purposes,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in disagreement amend- 
ments numbered 2, 3, 20, 22, 28, 34, 46, 53, 54, 60, 61, 63, 64, 68, 69, 
70, 71, 72, and 98. 

Cart HAYDEN, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Alva B. ADAMS, 
GERALD P. NYE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
JED JOHNSON, 


ALBERT E. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


1938 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
what action was taken with regard to the amendment deal- 
ing with butter substitutes which was attached by the Senate 
to the Interior Department appropriation bill? It will be 
recalled that the Senate receded from a similar amendment 
which had been added to the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senate conferees receded from that 
amendment in conformance with the action taken by the 
Senate on the similar amendment to the independent offices 
appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of the unfinished business, being the 
naval expansion bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9218) to establish the com- 
position of the United States Navy, to authorize the con- 
struction of certain naval vessels, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in addressing myself to the 
pending bill which proposes such a tremendous expansion of 
our Navy, I should like, first of all, to have it clearly under- 
stood for the sake of the record, that my attitude toward the 
issue of national defense is not different from that which is 
entertained by those who are holding a brief for this bill. 
I want my country adequately prepared at any hour success- 
fully to defend itself against any attack, singly or jointly, by 
a foreign foe or foes. I want my country prepared to repel 
any attack that might place any American property directly 
in jeopardy. I think we have such a degree of preparedness 
today. So far as our Naval Establishment is concerned, I 
think we have the adequacy of defense necessary to repulse 
any foe or group of foes that might choose to attack us. So 
far as ability abroad to attack us is concerned, and so far as 
present preparation upon our part is concerned, we have 
every bit of what is called an adequate national defense. 

What is proposed in addition to what we have is most em- 
phatically a preparation, not to defend ourselves, but to 
carry on aggressive warfare thousands of miles away from 
the shores and the homes for which national defense should 
be provided. 

The current number of the Foreign Affairs Magazine car- 
ries a very interesting article by Hanson W. Baldwin, an au- 
thority on the question of the degree of adequacy of our 
defense. At page 444 of that magazine I find him express- 
ing himself in this manner: 

The Army and Navy are at present prepared to defend both 
coasts of the United States against simultaneous invasion, and at 
the same time to protect Hawaii, Panama, Alaska, and probably 
South America from any attacks that can reasonably be foreseen; 
but they cannot, either with our existing defense establishment 
or with any now contemplated, defend the Philippines or Guam; 
they cannot keep the “open door” in China from being slammed in 
our faces, and they cannot protect our commerce and citizens 
everywhere. The question before the American people therefore is, 
Shall the Army and Navy be strengthened sufficiently to enable 
them to do any one or all of these things? 

Mr. President, I insist that that is the challenge which we 
face today. If we are to undertake to defend American com- 
merce and citizens anywhere upon the face of the earth, I 
say to the Senate that the United States will break its back 
in preparation for that sort of emergency before it ever has 
a chance to resort to its preparations for the emergency. 
We cannot reasonably afford in time and money to provide 
the adequacy of defense which would be necessary to meet 
all the challenges with which some may surmise we shall have 
to contend. 

I repeat that we have an adequate national defense. In 
all probability there is not a foe, there is not a group of 
foes that might be conceived today who could, first of all, 
afford to leave their own front yards and back yards long 
enough even to threaten an encroachment upon American 
territory. The problems at home of the nations that are 
looked to as being potential enemies today are problems which 
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will occupy their time, their attention, and their energy for 
years and years and years to come. Anyone who is lying 
awake nights fearing what particular potential foes might 
do to us, or to our neighbors to the south or to the north, it 
seems to me is wasting a great deal of energy which might be 
directed into far more profitable channels. 

We could, however, without a penny of expense to ourselves, 
enlarge greatly upon our national defense; and I should like 
to have a course pursued which would eliminate some of 
these things which constantly threaten and agitate us and 
cause a feeling that we are not adequately prepared for any 
peed p which might arise in the way of an attack upon our 
country. 

aa VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. NYE. I gladly yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Senator leaves his gen- 
eral observation in regard to adequacy of existing defense, I 
should like to remind him of a statement made by the Sec- 
retary of War on March 15 at Miami, Fla., which may have 
escaped his attention. Certainly it has not had the emphasis 
it deserves. This is a statement from official sources. 

The Secretary of War, speaking at Miami on March 15, as 
reported by the Associated Press, said: 

The United States is better prepared today than at any time in 
its history for whatever happens. 

Mr. NYE. May I ask the Senator again the date of that 
address? 

Mr, VANDENBERG. March 15. 

Mr. NYE. Of this year? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. NYE. So it is, Mr. President, that, privately and 
sometimes when they are off guard, responsible authorities 
will and do acknowledge an adequacy of preparation on the 
part of our country, what we commonly refer to as an ade- 
quate national defense, to meet emergencies which might 
arise. Certainly there is no occasion for the alarm which 
many are sounding today about our country and our citizens 
and our homes being in jeopardy, and about the grave dan- 
ger of some foreign foe showing up over the horizon some 
morning with a force sufficient to make any impression at 
all upon the country. There is no occasion for it; and yet 
we have to acknowledge that those influences have been at 
work instilling within the minds and hearts of the patriotic, 
honest people of this country the idea that our defense is 
not what it ought to be to guard against some of the emer- 
gencies which may arise. If we continue to entertain and 
nurse such fear, we shall be moving in a direction which 
ultimately will find us opening the Treasury of the United 
States to the extent, not of a billion dollars, not of a billion 
and a half dollars a year, but of two, three, four, or five 
billion dollars a year. 

Let me point out, Mr. President, that our outlay this year 
for national defense—our outlay this year in the name of 
preparedness for war—is very nearly four times greater than 
it was the year before we entered the war which was going 
to end war and do away with all of this waste of expensive 
preparation. We know, too, that, however successful may 
be our opposition to the pending bill, there is going to be a 
great enlargement next year over present budgets in the 
mame of preparedness for war. There is not any end to 
this program. If we let ourselves go, we shall find one day 
that the sky is the limit as it relates to budgets in the name 
of national defense. 

Before being interrupted by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG], I was about to speak of certain steps 
which might be taken by the Congress which would very 
greatly enlarge our national defense without entailing a 
penny of cost to the United States Government. : 

There are pending in one committee and another of the 
Congress certain legislative proposals which, were they to 
be enacted into law in toto, would, I believe, eliminate 90 
percent of the danger of our country ever having to partici- 
pate in another war; measures which would in very large 
degree make impossible the attitude of a great many per- 
sons who contend that war is sometimes a preferable thing, 
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certainly not a thing to be feared from their standpoint. 
We have in the United States today an element which la- 
bors under the impression that a war would be a good thing 
for the United States; that we could anticipate from war a 
recovery from the present depression; that if we were to 
engage in war, there would at once be a quick swing that 
would afford employment to all the unemployed; that there 
would be available for products of all kinds prices which 
would represent something more than the cost of produc- 
tion; that if we were to go to war we could bring to our- 
selves a great degree of prosperity; and I think there is 
reason to believe that such hope and feeling might be ful- 
filled. All we need do is to recall the experience of some- 
thing more than 20 years ago, when we gave the American 
people a large education in the thought that there is profit 
to be had in war. 

Unfortunately, the memories of some persons are too 
short to enable them to recall that while we enjoyed a mo- 
mentary prosperity as a result of the World War, we after- 
ward paid the penalty for it; today we are still paying the 
penalty for it; and generations unborn at this hour will 
have their turn some day in carrying a part of the burden 
of cost, debt, and waste that resulted from our participation 
in a fruitless venture starting back in 1917. 

It ought to be the desire of everyone who really is opposed 
to war to destroy the influence which make so readily for 
war. It ought to be the hope of every one of us and the 
effort of every one of us to give so emphatic a notice in the 
way of legislation that no American citizen may have cause 
to believe that it would be possible for any American to 
make one penny of profit out of it if and when our country 
should engage in another war. That profit possibility can 
be removed, very definitely removed, if we but have the will 
to turn ourselves to the task of writing a revenue bill to 
become effective automatically with a declaration of war 
on the part of our country, a revenue bill fixing rates of 
taxation on incomes of individuals and corporations, not 
fixing them so high that it will alter their standard of liv- 
ing, but so high that war is not going to be possible of 
meaning a penny of profit to anyone in this land. I think 
that if we were to enact that kind of legislation we would 
quickly put an end to the sentiment which is so often ex- 
pressed, that what we need in order to get out of the depres- 
sion we are in, and have been in, is another little war. 
Those who speak so idly, those who are so shortsighted as 
to speak in that manner, would, if notice were given that 
no one would be able to make profit out of another war, at 
once become parties to a cause that would maintain the 
policy, “Let America avoid entanglements abroad again by 
resort to whatever reasonable methods may be necessary.” 
“Let us avoid war,” as some would put it, “at any cost, if it 
is possible reasonably to avoid it.” 

There is pending in the Congress, and has been for nearly 
4 years, a bill which would insure that kind of revenue rates, 
a bill which would most emphatically destroy that method 
of profit which is playing so large a part in the considera- 
tion of many people today. That bill as introduced in the 
present Congress is identified as Senate bill 1331. 

During the last 3 or 4 years there has been widespread 
agitation, there has been agreement on every hand, that 
we ought to take the profit out of war. At one time it ap- 
peared as though Congress was able to do the job. There 
were those who were entertaining grave fears privately about 
the job being done, men and influences who did not want 
the job done, and, as a consequence, an effort was made 
to camouflage the issue, to befuddle the American mind, to 
bring forth things called war-profit bills, which did not 
begin to take the profit out of war. 

First of all was the inception, the introduction, of the 
so-called Hill-Sheppard bill, which pretended to take the 
profit out of war and accomplish universal conscription. 
The accomplishment of universal conscription, to my way 
of thinking, is not attainable except and until the people 
are ready by constitutional amendment to make certain that 
the Government is going to have the same right over prop- 
erty and capital in the event of war that it exercises over 
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lives during war. There is now in time of war very definitely 
a double standard, a standard which treats a human life as 
if it were only so much ashes, but proceeds with greatest 
caution and with due process before it takes property that 
is needed in winning the war. 

The Hill-Sheppard proposal,.so far as it would attempt 
to take the profit out of war, would fail of that object. 
Had the Hill-Sheppard bill been the law of the land in 
1917 and 1918, when the United States was engaged in the 
World War, thousands of Americans would not have paid 
as much in the way of taxes to the Federal Government 
as they paid under the lesser rates of taxation which pre- 
vailed at that time. 

Take the profit out of war. The bill referred to does not 
begin to tackle that job, it does not begin to do that job. Yet 
there are thousands of people in the country laboring under 
the impression that the Hill-Sheppard bill is designed to 
take the profit out of war. 

More recently there has been injected into the picture, be- 
cause the Hill-Sheppard program was so thoroughly dis- 
eredited, what is known as the May bill. It is not suffi- 
ciently different from the bill to which I have just referred 
to deserve any different description than I have given of the 
Hill-Sheppard bill. If we would secure for ourselves a really 
adequate national defense, I repeat, one of our first steps 
should be to insure against the possibility of any American, 
anyone, profiting from another war in which our country 
might engage. 

National defense—and we are told this by reason of the bill 
that is pending before us at the present time—an adequate 
national defense demands that by all means we remove the 
motive of profit which leads so many influential men and 
interests constantly to agitate the public into a belief that 
we are inadequately prepared for emergencies. There are 
persons who know that there is much profit to be made out 
of armament races, there is money to be made out of national 
defense, and when a national-defense program can be 
whipped into the proportions of an armament race, the 
greater is the chance for profit. 

Time and again, when the emergency seemed great, and 
when Congress was meeting the emergency by appropriating 
hundreds of millions of dollars, we have seen men and insti- 
tutions who were dependent on producing the things de= 
manded for a defense program kite prices until the cost of 
building a given thing was all out of proportion to the cost 
which prevailed before the emergency was alleged to exist. 

Since the introduction of the pending naval bill we have 
found prices mounting day after day, until today the esti- 
mate is that it will cost a billion and a quarter dollars, 
whereas originally it was estimated that the cost of the 
program before us would be approximately $800,000,000. 

Mr. President, there is only one way of destroying the 
influence which in the interest of profit is constantly at 
work building up fear concerning the adequacy of our na- 
tional defense. There is only one way to do it, and that is 
by a program of legislative regulation of private industries 
which engage in the manufacture of the instruments of 
warfare. 

We know, too, that no program of regulation is going to 
affect some of the racketeering corporations which have 
demonstrated again and again and again their bad faith 
when it comes to fulfilling the orders of the Government 
in the name of national defense, and because that is true 
there is most emphatic need for a legislative program which 
will find the United States entering more largely than it 
already has entered into the field of providing its own na- 
tional-defense requirements. That program of regulation 
and that program of nationalization in a limited degree is 
involved in Senate bill 2603, which was sponsored by a 
majority of the members of the Senate Munitions Committee 
2 years ago. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Speaking of adequate national defense, 
I should like to ask the Senator a question. Suppose we 
draw a line from Bering Sea to the Hawaiian Islands, to 
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the Panama Canal, to the Virgin Islands, to northeast 
Maine, and call that area our territorial waters, and confine 
our present fleet to those American territorial waters; in 
the opinion of the Senator, would our Navy as now con- 
stituted be adequate? 

Mr. NYE. I may say to the Senator that I read from an 
authority, probably before he came into the Chamber, in the 
person of Hanson W. Baldwin, who maintains that our de- 
fense at the present time is adequate to protect us. I read 
his exact language: 

The Army and Navy are at present prepared to defend both 
coasts of the United States against simultaneous invasion, and 
at the same time to protect Hawaii, Panama, Alaska, and probably 
South America from any attack that can reasonably be foreseen. 

It seems to me that is a complete answer to the Senator’s 
question. He indicates that we would be able, within the 
line drawn, adequately to provide for and take care of our 
defense in the territory indicated. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I am delighted to have the Senator 
clarify that point, for much is being said, and has been said, 
that seems to indicate that our Navy is not first-class, that 
our Navy is inadequate and unequal to any such occasion as 
might arise on either coast. It is my belief that unless we 
send our fleets into remote waters, in Europe, Asia, or 
Africa, our Navy is adequate. But I am willing to grant 
that if we are to send our Navy to belt the globe and police 
the world, then the provision and authorization now under 
consideration is not sufficient. 

Mr. NYE. No, Mr. President;.and no provision that could 
be measured within a reasonable number of billions of dol- 
lars will be adequate, if we shall make it our policy to send, 
whenever occasion may arise, great strength in naval craft, 
in marines; and in army preparation up all the rivers of the 
world, including the Yangtze, to which the Senator made 
reference yesterday. We cannot hope to provide that de- 
gree of adequacy of national defense. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GILLETTE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Idaho? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Who is Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin, whom the 
Senator cites as his authority? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. Baldwin writes in Foreign Affairs maga- 
zine. He has written various articles in that magazine as 
an authority upon the issue of national defense. 

Mr. POPE. Does he give reasons for his statement, or is 
that simply his opinion? 

Mr. NYE. I must confess to having had this particular 
paragraph in his article called to my attention. I have not 
had a chance to read his entire article. The Senator’s inter- 
est, however, will probably prompt him to read the article, 
and I shall not take the time of the Senate to read it now, 
but will be glad to let the Senator have it to read if he wishes. 

Mr. President, I was speaking of what might be done to 
afford a more adequate national defense without great out- 
lay to the people of the United States. I spoke first of the 
necessity of taking the element of profit out of war; then of 
taking the motive of profit out of the game of preparing for 
war. If we want a further adequacy in our national defense, 
the Congress would be wise to take up where the House left 
off and give consideration to that clause which would let a 
certain question in the future be determined by all the people, 
rather than by only a few of us who might be under the ut- 
most pressure at the moment. I have reference to what has 
commonly been referred to as the Ludlow proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution, an amendment which would give 
to the people a voice in determining when again our country 
should engage in another foreign war, 

In the Senate several proposals were offered by various 
Senators, and in February those who were interested joined 
hands in sponsoring a joint resolution which is now identified 
as Senate Joint Resolution 270. The joint resolution is 
simply a proposal to amend the Constitution of the United 


States so as to provide for a referendum on war. It was 
offered by Senators La FOLLETTE, BONE, CAPPER, CLARK, DONA- 
HEY, FRAZIER, HITCHCOCK, LUNDEEN, MURRAY, NYE, SHIPSTEAD, 
and WHEELER. I have since learned that others have ex- 
pressed the wish that they may be included as sponsors of 
that particular joint resolution. 

There is not any good reason, Mr. President, why the 
people, the duly qualified electors of this land, should not 
be given & direct voice in determining when again they and 
their sons shall be dispatched into service in another foreign 
war. Sponsors of efforts of this kind are not those who are 
afraid of war. They are men and women who under certain 
conditions would not only rally, but would cause others to 
rally to the defense of their country if it were under attack; 
but they are men and women who deeply resent the idea 
that in this advanced day and age it is possible for a mere 
handful of men in these United States to move 130,000,000 
people into a cause that may not be of their choosing, of 
their making in any degree, in any way, in any shape, or in 
any manner, 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. As I remember, the resolution is very 
brief, and I hope the Senator will place the exact text in 
the Recor for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. NYE. I shall be glad to do that. Perhaps that is a 
suggestion of merit. Senate Joint Resolution 270 reads as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following article is pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the 


Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States: 
“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Except in case of attack by armed forces, actual or 
immediately threatened, upon the United States or its territorial 
possessions, or by any non-American nation against any country 
in the Western Hemisphere, the people shall have the sole power 
by a national referendum to declare war or to engage in warfare 
overseas. Congress, when it deems a national crisis to exist in 
conformance with this article, shall by concurrent resolution refer 
the question to the people. 

"SEC. 2. Congress shall by law provide for the enforcement of 
this section. 


“Sec. 3. This article shall become operative when ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution.” 

That, Mr. President, is the extent of the joint resolution 
which would accomplish the desirable purpose to which I 
have made reference. 

Mr. NORRIS. From the reading of the joint resolution 
it seems that it provides that it shall be referred to the legis- 
latures of the several States and also to conventions of the 
several States for ratification. I think the Senator will agree 
with me that both those proceedings are unnecessary. In 
fact, only one is necessary. 

Mr. NYE. Only one is necessary, of course, and I think 
if the Senator will read the language he will find that it is 
in the alternative rather than containing a double require- 
ment. That sort of constitutional provision, Mr. President, 
would aid materially our national defense and would aid us in 
avoiding wars of other countries. 

A fourth step might be taken to enlarge upon and improve 
our national defense. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I further interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. NYE. I hope the Senator will. 

Mr. NORRIS. The resolution provides as follows: 

That the following article is proposed as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as a part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States: 

That is a legal submission, of course; but, as the Senator 
knows, article V of the Constitution provides not only for 
that method of submitting a proposed amendment. 

Mr. NYE. It also provides for the constitutional method 
as well; that is, ratification by conventions. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Section 3 of the joint resolution provides: 

This article shall become operative when ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by conventions in the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution. 

Mr. NYE. That is an unnecessary repetition. The provi- 
sion ought to be made at least in the alternative; and I may 
suggest that, since the joint resolution is pending before the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, of which the Senator 
from Nebraska is a member, I, for one, should be glad to 
delegate to him the watchfulness that would bring about the 
correction that is certainly called for. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator has answered the 
question I was about to ask him with respect to where the 
joint resolution is now. The Senator having made the state- 
ment that at this moment the joint resolution is before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I have received the information 
I desired to obtain from the Senator. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I understand the present air force of 
the United States is about 2,000 airships. Does the Senator 
think that that is a sufficient air force for the United States 
of America? 

Mr. NYE. No;Idonot. Iam glad to support such efforts 
as will undertake to provide a more adequate defense in the 
air, but I want that undertaken not by the Navy, where it 
is so costly a process; I want it undertaken as a unit of the 
Army, providing our own soil as the base for the ships that 
we will depend upon to take off and provide defense against 
attack if and when it ever comes. I may point out to the 
Senator, however, that while it is maintained today that we 
have only a limited number of airships—the Senator says 
2,000—we have many more airships than that in the form 
of a reserve in one degree or another. No nation upon this 
earth has available so many commercial planes as we have in 
the event of emergency. I think we need not be immediately 
worried or concerned about any inadequacy in that particu- 
lar field. 

Before being interrupted, Mr. President, I was undertaking 
to make point of another step that might be taken. I have 
already made reference to it, namely, the need for a pro- 
vision of law or of Constitution which will make sure that 
the Government, in time of war, will have the same power 
over a dollar, the same power over a piece of property, that 
it has exercised and will doubtless exercise again over the 
lives of its citizens in time of war. 

There is no excuse for the continuation of the kind of 
standard we have pursued in time of war in the past. That 
challenge would be met by the enactment of Senate Joint 
Resolution 124, which would remove any doubt as to the 
right of Congress or of the Government to exercise its pow- 
ers over mere capital and property in time of war as it 
exercises power over human life. 

Incidentally, I think we could very greatly improve upon 
the morale of our country and upon our degree of national 
defense if we would abandon the cause of compulsory mili- 
tary training, which a few States have already accom- 
plished, which more States will accomplish, and which might 
be eliminated in its entirety by the enactment of Senate bill 
367, which undertakes to afford Federal aid only to those 
schools which provide military training on a voluntary basis. 
The plan is not working injuriously in the States in which it 
is being tried. Military training is being continued. Cer- 
tain students want it and have access to it on a voluntary 
basis. It seems to me the theory that no young man is 
deserving of a diploma from certain schools of learning until 
he has to his credit a certain amount of military training 
hardly becomes a nation and a race of people who pride 
themselves, as we do, on their advancement. 

An immediate challenge to the United States, if it wants 
to provide an adequate national defense for itself, is that 
the Congress enact a law which will forbid, in peacetime and 
wartime alike, the sale or exportation of any instruments 
of war to any other nation upon the earth. That result 
would be accomplished under Senate Joint Resolution 120. 
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Various measures are pending which would effect embar- 
goes against the exportation of this, that, and the other 
thing to nations engaged in war. For approximately 2 years 
a-bill which would forbid the exportation of scrap iron to 
nations engaged in war has been pending before a committee 
of the Senate. Where is the bill? It is still in committee. 
Hearings have been conducted. More hearings are to be 
conducted. At every turn of the road, when there has been 
threat of interference with the scrap-iron business, a quiet 
something in the way of an influence has dictated, “We must 
not act too quickly upon a matter of this importance.” 
The result is that for the past 3 or 4 years a greater quantity 
of scrap iron than ever before has been leaving our shores 
for shipment upon the high seas. Where has the scrap iron 
been going? Sixty-five percent of it has gone to Germany 
and Japan, the nations which those who fear the inadequacy 
of our national defense are most likely to regard as our most 
powerful potential foes in the future. 

Mr. President, we in the United States are engaging in a 
program of arming all the world. Of course the more we 
arm the world the greater is the obligation upon us to pro- 
vide larger funds necessary for the degree of national de- 
fense required to defend us some day against the weapons 
we have sold to others. 

The chances are about 10 to 1, or perhaps 100 to 1, 
that the gasoline which powered the motors of the Japanese 
planes which descended upon and bombed the Panay in the 
Yangtze River sometime ago was gasoline delivered to Japan 
by American corporations, which had to have gunboats along- 
side their tankers to protect their opportunity to win a con- 
tinuation of profits from the game of arming nations, that 
they may prolong their struggles against each other. Inci- 
dentally, these American corporations are wholly neutral, 
delivering oil to both China and Japan, under contract to 
keep the supply in Japan at a certain level at every hour of 
every day. The chances are 10 to 1, or perhaps 100 to 1, 
that the bombs which Japanese planes dropped upon the 
Panay were bombs manufactured in the United States. 
Greater than that chance is the chance that the shrapnel 
which found its way into the flesh of the occupants of the 
Panay was scrap iron in the United States in 1934, 1935, 
1936, and 1937, gathered up in response to the high prices 
which were available and exported to Japan in unheard-of 
quantities. 

Is there any good excuse for a nation which prides itself 
on its intelligence and its progressiveness continuing to make 
available to nations which are the troublemakers of today 
the instruments and supplies which are so essential to them 
in continuing their nefarious operations? I ask that ques- 
tion in all seriousness. It seems to me the answer is very 
clear. America’s first obligation, if only to herself, is to 
cease the game of arming the rest of the world in such a 
way as better to prepare other nations to attack us and make 
trouble for us at some time in the future. I insist that the 
program of putting an end to supplying foreign requirements 
for armaments, and the other steps I have proposed, are 
essential to any reasonable program of national defense. 

In addition, besides maintaining the portions of our neu- 
trality law which are not in dispute, we ought to enlarge 
upon that law. We ought to strengthen it, at least to the 
extent of removing the remaining elements of discretion in 
the law. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I gladly yield. 

Mr. POPE. Does the Senator think the time has come 
for us to reconsider our so-called neutrality law which was 
passed some time ago? 

Mr. NYE. I am ready to agree that reconsideration is in- 
vited as respects the phase of the law dealing with civil 
wars in other lands. Beyond that, except for the removal 
of certain discretions in the law, I think no remodeling or 
reshaping of policy is called for at the present time. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. Gladly. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. The Senator has just attacked the right 
to make profits out of war. The Senator realizes, of course, 
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that that is a “divine right” which must not be disturbed, so 
say the profiteers. 

Mr. NYE. I presume it is generally considered that the 
right to make profit out of war is a divine right.” I know 
the Senator from Minnesota does not entertain any such 
conviction. I know I do not. I do not believe the majority 
of the Members of the Congress, or even a small proportion 
of the Members of the Congress, believe in the right of any- 
one to profit out of the blood which the Nation spills in time 
of war. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator again yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I. understood the Senator to say that he 
thought a reconsideration of our neutrality law so far as 
civil wars are concerned might be in order. In what way? 
Would the Senator make some discrimination between the 
sides in a civil war for any reason? 

Mr. NYE. No; I think I should not discriminate. I think 
I should not provide any different treatment for one side 
than for the other in a civil war. I may say to the Senator, 
however, that I hope within a few days to speak at some 
length upon that general subject; with particular reference 
to the situation in Spain and the effect of our policy upon 
that situation. 

Mr, POPE. The Senator does not feel, does he, that we 
should determine which side is the aggressor in a civil war, 
and ship supplies and munitions to the victim and not to 
the aggressor? 

Mr. NYE. No; I am not ready to grant to anyone the 
right of discrimination, or the right to undertake to deter- 
mine who is the aggressor in any conflict. 

Mr. POPE. Would the Senator make any determination 
as to which side represented a democratic form of govern- 
ment, as against a fascist or undemocratic form of gov- 
ernment, in shipping arms? 

Mr. NYE. I do not think I should do so. The Senator 
puts his question very directly and specifically; so much so 
that I am inclined to ask him how many so-called democ- 
racies in the world he is ready to acknowledge as democra- 
cies as we commonly understand the term. I am not ready 
to try to determine such questions which ought to be left 
more largely to the determination of the people who have 
to live under the particular governments. However, as a 
result of our neutrality policy, plus the act of last January 
8, by which we fixed embargoes against exportations to 
Spain, we have very definitely and completely altered what 
had theretofore been the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment through all the ages, a policy of recognizing the 
existing order of government, as we recognized the Govern- 
ment of Spain up until last January. By reason of our act 
in January and the inclusion of the provisions relating to 
civil wars in our neutrality act, I think we have worked 
grave injustice upon a duly constituted government, and 
we have worked an injustice upon ourselves and our own 
traditions in America. 

Mr. President, the suggestions I have made as to a pro- 
gram designed to afford a more adequate national defense 
for the United States without cost to the United States 
must not be accepted as anything resembling a cure-all for 
war. That it is not in any degree. Yet it would, I am sure, 
eliminate so largely the danger of our country ever having 
to participate in another war that it would seem to me the 
program, as a whole, merits devoted consideration by the 
Congress, to the end that the worth-while features might be 
incorporated into the law of the land as quickly as is 
possible. 

Of course, certain features of that program involve de- 
partures; for example, the policy which would have the Goy- 
ernment more largely manufacture its own national-defense 
requirements; yet that would not be a complete departure, 
for in virtually all fields of military preparation, notably in 
powder manufacture, gun manufacture, and shipbuilding, 
the United States is already engaged in a very large way. 
I think it ought to be in that field to the extent of providing 
our full requirements at all times. But the moment it is 
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suggested that the Government provide its own national- 
defense requirements, without acknowledging that the Gov- 
ernment is already doing it in part, influences assert them- 
selves, insistence grows that we must not do anything of 
that kind, because it would constitute, to a degree, socialism, 
and we do not want any of that in our country. Mr. Pres- 
ident, we had better have some of that in this country or we 
are going to find those whose dependence is upon war and 
preparation for war constantly agitating and forcing this 
country first into arms races and then into the wars to which 
arms races inevitably lead. Nationalization, men say, should 
not be contemplated. There must be found another way 
around it. We have tried to find other ways around it. The 
Congress has written into its national-defense program and 
has surrounded its appropriations with safeguards intended 
to avoid the wastefulness, intended to avoid the frauds that 
have been practiced against the Government by the ship- 
building interests of this country. Yet our provisions have 
been of little or no avail in restricting or limiting profits, and 
they have been of little or no avail in determining what are 
the actual costs of producing ships for the United States 
Government. 

If we continue without resort to a changed program of this 
kind, we ought to learn to like the things that are taking 
place in this world today, for we found, for example, our 
own country within the year seriously contemplating build- 
ing some ships for the Russian Navy here in the United 
States; we found our Government seriously considering loan- 
ing some American naval vessels to a South American re- 
public. What kind of consideration is it that lets us con- 
template the possibility of arming other nations with instru- 
ments which by chance some day may be used against us? 

Recently a visitor abroad observed a most interesting thing 
in one land. He found under construction in Switzerland 
a gigantic seaplane. It was being built in a German-owned 
factory in Switzerland; it was being built not for Germany, 
not for Switzerland, but for Yugoslavia. The labor that was 
being employed in turning out that great seaplane was Ger- 
man, Swiss, and Austrian; the ship was being fitted with 
French motors; it had already had mounted in it machine 
guns manufactured in Sweden; it was ready for launching, 
except for the absence of the propellers, delivery of which 
was being awaited from a British corporation that was turn- 
ing out propellers under a license sold to it by an American 
corporation. 

That kind of thing is going on all over this world day after 
day and day after day, and the naval authorities tell us that 
we must not do anything about it, that we cannot do any- 
thing about it, because it is to our advantage to continue in 
the business of arming the rest of the world, so that we may 
more accurately watch over what the rest of the world is 
doing and win quicker access to their new inventions for our 
own advantage by reason of that kind of a course. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Then, the armament trust is an interna- 
tional institution, a world-wide institution, that seeks a profit 
everywhere in every land under the sun; it has no flag; it 
knows no patriotism, and it worships no god but the god of 
gold, as I understand? 

Mr. NYE. Exactly. I do not have with me here but I 
have in my possession actual photographs that tell a most 
interesting story. I recall one photograph of a great gun 
before which many British soldiers laid down their lives be- 
fore the British captured the gun. With the war ended, the 
survivors of that battle thought how nice it would be if they 
could take that gun which they had captured back to their 
home community in Britain, mount it, erect it in the town 
square, in the park, as a monument to the buddies who were 
not able to come back. It stands there thus mounted today; 
engraved on the side of the great barrel of that gun are the 
names of those of that community who laid down their lives 
before it, and on the butt end of the gun, deeply engraved, is 
the name of the British corporation that manufactured and 
sold that gun to the nation that ultimately used it against 
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the sons of the fathers whose labor had made the gun possible. 
Endless experiences of that kind could be recited. 

An investigation conducted by the Senate some 3 years ago 
finally had the result of awakening the British authorities 
to a course of conduct somewhat resembling an investigation 
over there. The British investigation revealed that British 
sons had been shot in France by bullets that had been man- 
ufactured in Great Britain. A great protest, a profound 
spirit of resentment arose. It became so vocal that there 
seemed to be something in the way of a revolution about to 
develop. In the Parliament so much was that true that the 
Minister of War of Great Britain appeared before Parlia- 
ment and delivered himself of an explanation, his ex- 
planation being this, “Yes, it is true that British sons 
were killed by British bullets in that war, but,“ he said, 
“after all, it matters little to these boys whether death came 
to them from a German bullet or from a British bullet.” 
Such is the cold-blooded consideration that will not permit 
any cessation of the mad race that civilization pursues today 
of arming all the world against itself. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Then, as I understand, patriotism is of 
no concern to the armament makers; they are not con- 
cerned with the sons of Great Britain or the sons of Amer- 
ica or the sons of any other country; but they are concerned 
with profits? 

Mr. NYE. The Senator has put it well. The one interest 
that motivates those people is the interest of profit. It 
hurts to find the authorities to whom we look for our leader- 
ship in matters of such importance as national defense oc- 
cupying a position which has them holding a constant brief 
for these very same profiteers. 

I have before me a clipping from the Army and Navy 
Journal which undertakes to put at rest for all time the 
thought that there is any advantage to be gained out of a 
program of nationalizing any part of the armament indus- 
try. In that article I find this paragraph: 

A perspective is hard to maintain amid wild claims and 
counter claims. We have often heard arguments that collusion 
by munitions men was indicated in the World War because 
the Prench and Germans did not fire on coal and tron fields. A 
little thought will throw light on that. Naturally each side de- 
sired to save such fields, believing it had a chance to take them 
for its own use, an accomplishment that would have ended the 
war in a hurry. 

I wonder if Members of the Senate measure the impor- 
tance of that expression? Here was the charge that the 
munitions plants on each side of the lines for 4 years were 
not fired on; that the safest place at the front every hour 
of every day was under the roof of a munitions plant. Here 
was the charge that neither side was trying to destroy the 
coal and iron fields of the other side; that they never 
dropped shells where they would interfere with those 
industries. Along comes the authority I have just quoted, 
saying that that is understandable; that they did not want 
ta. destroy the things they hoped to take, and that if they 
could take those things they could end the war in a hurry. If 
war can be ended in a hurry by taking the coal and the 
iron fields of others away from them, why cannot war be 
ended in an equal hurry by destroying the utility of those 
properties to one’s enemies? 

Who is the authority for the expression I have read? 
Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord. And so it is all over the 
world, too often, that military and naval authorities rally to 
the defense of a private industry which reaps a never-ending 
profit out of the fears of nations, out of their preparations 
for war, and then out of their engagement in war. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN] puts his finger 
very, very definitely upon the fault when he points to the mo- 
tive of profit. We came out of the World War with an awful 
depression on our hands. We slashed at it here year after 
year and made no inroads upon it. Five years ago we con- 
ceived the idea that the way really to take this trouble- 
maker out of circulation, and substitute prosperity in its 
place, was to engage in a gigantic public-works program, in 
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which I concurred, which I gladly supported and will do so 
again. The first act under that public-works authority, even 
before the Public Works Administration was set up, was an 
Executive order by the President of the United States appro- 
priating $231,000,000 to the United States Navy to be used in 
building more ships to get ready for more war, all for the 
purpose of meeting the depression that the last war caused us. 

Mr. President, I make this point because I wish to further 
the suggestion which the Senator from Minnesota has made 
regarding the element of profit. I want him to see what 
happened after this allocation of money. I want him to see 
how private industries grabbed and played their game to get 
huge, unbelievable profits out of these mad defense programs. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Presiden 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I am very happy to get the facts on that 
point from the Senator. However, it now appears, does it not, 
that all the ships which have been constructed with the 
$231,000,000 are not enough? Was there not a time a short 
while ago, however, when we had too many ships, when our 
Navy was too large? 

Mr. NYE. The Senator refers to the time when we had to 
sink some of them? 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Yes. Then we took $200,000,000 worth of 
warships out into the Atlantic Ocean and sank them. One of 
the ships, the Washington, cost $40,000,000; yet in the midst 
of the unemployment, starvation, misery, and poverty of the 
American people we took this costly, valuable ship, built by 
the energy and industry and money of the American people, 
out into the ocean and sank it. Now we are engaged in a 
very intellectual debate on all sides here in connection with 
the creation of a bigger Navy because we sank a part of our 
Navy a while ago. 

Mr. NYE. Only yesterday the Senator heard the chair- 
man of the committee which has had this bill under consid- 
eration make the point that we are today in a very, very 
weak position to demand any consideration on the part of 
other powers that would accomplish a limitation program in 
these armament races because we have not a sufficiency of 
Strength so that we can afford to agree to scrap some more 
vessels—the very same things of which the Senator has just 
been speaking. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

a NYE. I gladly yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
ts. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the Senator only in part misquoted 
me. I said my information was that that was our experience 
at past conferences. 

Mr. NYE. That we were without adequacy of defense, or 
without an advantage which would let us have trading stock 
in these conferences? 

Mr. WALSH. My information is that the reason for the 
failure of the conference in 1926, which was a complete 
failure, and the reason why no special progress was made 
by the conference of 1930, and the reason for the failure of 
the 1936 conference, was in part the fact that on each occa- 
sion our Navy was so far below the 5-5-3 ratio that the only 
proposition looking toward further limitation of naval arma- 
ments involved scrapping by Great Britain and Japan, and 
not by us. 

Mr. NYE. Then does it follow that the only way in which 
we can hope to plead and appeal to other nations to stop 
arming is for us to have more armaments than they have? 

Mr. WALSH. No; but it is conclusive proof, it seems to 
me, in view of the fact that the treaties have now expired, 
that there is nothing for us to do except to establish some 
kind of a naval program, or let our Navy deteriorate, let it 
slip back far below the 5-5-3 ratio, or do what this bill pro- 
poses to do—to approach, in view of the naval building of 
other nations, a continuation on our part of the 5-5-3 ratio. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. Yes; I gladly yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I should like to ask the Senator if it is 
not a fact that when the navy of a foreign power ap- 
proaches the shores of the United States to engage in com- 
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bat it must have at least a 2-to-1 preponderance; and is that 
fact being taken into consideration when we think of the 
relative size of our Navy? 

We keep our Navy around our own coasts. I take it that 
the American people built their warships for coastal protec- 
tion and the protection of America, and not to wander all over 
the earth. If we keep them on our own coasts, the fleets of 
other nations must have a 2-to-1 preponderance, at a mini- 
mum, before they can even have a chance of victory on our 
coasts. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senafor yield? 

Mr. NYE. Gladly. 

Mr. POPE. I can see, with the Senator from Minnesota, 
that the destruction of warships only a few years ago, and 
the building of more warships at this time, is an inconsist- 
ent policy; but I wonder if the Senator from Minnesota— 
who seems to criticize the Government most severely for 
sinking those ships in a limitation agreement—was justified 
in doing so. 

I, for one, had at that time a great deal of confidence in 
a limitations program. I strongly favored it, and favored 
the United States doing its part in limiting our Navy. I 
am wondering if the Senator was opposed to the Washing- 
ton Conference, and opposed to what was done under it, 
opposed to the policy then pursued. I was strongly in favor 
of that policy. 

Mr. NYE. Is the Senator addressing himself to me? 

Mr. POPE. Either to the Senator from North Dakota 
or to the Senator from Minnesota. I think the policy in 
question is inconsistent; but I think one who favors a policy 
of limitation of armament would certainly favor the Wash- 
ington Conference and whatever was done under it in the 
way of sinking ships. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Dakota will permit me, I should like to say to the Senator 
from Idaho that I did not favor the Washington Conference. 
I shall never favor any conference which proposes to scrap a 
larger proportion of our ships than other countries scrap. I 
am exceedingly doubtful of the wisdom of ever scrapping any 
of our ships. 

We have had plenty of experience with foreign diplomats. 
Diplomacy seems to be the art of skillful falsehood. It in- 
volves our sitting down at tables with foreign diplomats and 
believing them as against the best interests of our country. 

At the time of the Washington Conference our Navy was 
first among the navies of the world. It was not to the interest 
of foreign countries to have the American Navy the greatest 
navy, so they came over and got us around the table, and 
with their blandishments induced us to cut down our Navy so 
as to bring it below their navies. Was it in the interest of 
America to cut our Navy below theirs? I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUNDEEN. If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
permit me, in addition to that we accepted such absurdities 
as, for instance, the dictation of foreign countries to our own 
Navy and our own ships that we must not elevate our guns 
sufficiently to hit the targets that may be before them, while 
foreign ships could elevate their guns. That limitation 
expired, if I am correct, on the 31st of December 1936. 

Mr. WALSH. All treaties looking toward the limitation of 
naval armaments expired on that date. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. That ended that particular restriction on 
the elevation of guns, too, I take it? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I hope that the American Congress and 
the American Government from now on will cease to permit 
foreigners to dictate to us or permit foreign governments to 
tell us how we may elevate our guns or how many ships we 
may build. If we permit such a situation to continue, we will 
be in the position to which the late Will Rogers referred some 
time ago. He put it about like this: “They have these con- 
ferences in Europe. We send over a lot of long-haired indi- 
viduals; and when they get through with the conference, they 
have to borrow carfare to get back home.” We have been 
bested at every conference where we sat down at a table with 
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foreign diplomats. Our conferees come back with the short 
end of the stick, and I am nationalist enough to oppose that 
kind of procedure. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the Senator against all conferences seek- 
ing limitation of naval armaments and also against increas- 
ing our Navy at this time? 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I may say to the Senator from Massa- . 
chusetts, who so ably presented the case yesterday, that I 
voted for a common-sense, reasonable increase in our Navy 
as provided for by the regular appropriation bill, which in- 
creased the Navy appropriation by over $100,000,000. We 
were all for that because we thought it was necessary, and 
we thought that $100,000,000 in excess of last year’s appro- 
priation ought to be sufficient, and we thought that last 
year’s appropriation was large enough. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator think the present Navy is 
large enough? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield the floor? 

Mr. NYE. No; I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. If I may be permitted to proceed to an- 
swer the question of the Senator from Massachusetts, I 
reply that with the expenditures for the Navy, which have 
continually increased as the years have gone by, and with 
the increase in this year’s appropriation for the Regular 
Navy, without this super-Navy being considered, we will be 
given ample protection within our own territorial waters, as 
indicated by those of us who believe that there should be a 
line drawn, roughly, from the Bering Strait, or the island 
of Attu in the Aleutians, to the Hawaiian Islands, to Panama, 
to the Virgin Islands, to the northeast coast of Maine; and 
within those territorial waters we have a strong, invincible 
Navy that is unconquerable. Our naval experts support us 
in that view. 

Mr. WALSH. 
vincible Navy. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts 
will not maintain that if we were attacked within the waters 
I have indicated we would lose the war. 

Mr. WALSH. I certainly claim that a combination of 
nations attacking us within the area the Senator has named 
could destroy our Navy. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I cannot join the Senator in that con- 
tention. In the first place, I wish to invite the Senator to 
name the combination of nations he believes may attack us. 

Mr. WALSH. Germany and Japan, for instance. 

Mr, LUNDEEN. Oh, Germany and Japan! | 

Mr. WALSH. Russia and Japan, possibly. | 

Mr. LUNDEEN. The Senator says Russia and Japan? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; almost any combination of two nations, 
operating in both oceans. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I had a discussion sometime ago about 
the Russian Navy. Russia has the world’s greatest Army, I 
understand—if the Senator from North Dakota will continue 
to permit me to proceed. I was speaking with an individual 
about the Russian Navy, and great alarm was expressed lest 
the Russians invade this country. I said, “I understand they 
have a great Army, but, as to their present Navy, the only 
danger I can see is that they may be teaching their Army to 
swim with full equipment and some day they might land in 
New York.” 

How absurd it is to talk about the present Russian Navy 
attacking the United States, And if we take the figures 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this morning, we find 
that Japan and Germany together cannot furnish a navy 
which would preponderate or even have equality in attacking 
the American Navy within its own territorial waters. I think 
the Senator will admit that to be so. When a foreign navy 
advances to attack it must have a minimum of at least 
2-to-1 preponderance when coming into our own waters. 
All naval experts freely admit that. Every great nation is 
arming against its near neighbors in Europe and Asia. They 
dare not and cannot attack us. These nations, continually 
at war among themselves, always find themselves exhausted 
at the end of each war and require at least a generation to 
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regain their fighting strength. Anyone who thinks can see 
that. 

Mr. WALSH. The difficulty is, of course, that we would 
have to fight on two oceans. We would have to split our 
fleet in two, and our fleet split in two would be wiped off 
the seas by the Japanese fleet, assuming now, that they 
should meet in combat under ordinary circumstances and 
with half of the present fleet on each ocean. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts believe that Germany will be able, within a matter 
of hours, or days, or weeks, or years, to leave her own diffi- 
culties on the continent of Europe to the extent that would 
be required to constitute a grave threat toward us? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not. 

Mr. NYE. Is there any likelihood that Japan, in combina- 
tion with any other power on the other continent—— 

Mr. WALSH. I would prefer not to answer that question. 

Mr. NYE. I sometimes think I would like to see them 
come, because I think there would be a grand party in store 
for them before they got within striking distance or smelling 
distance of any part of our shore line. They might easily 
destroy themselves before they got here. I think it was 
Gen. Smedley Butler who suggested that the best way to 
deal with Japan when she starts out on her naval madness 
is for our Navy to run just a little faster than the Japanese 
Navy until the Japanese Navy has entirely exhausted her 
supply of fuel, and the war would then be over. 

Mr. President, I wish to answer the question the Senator 
from Idaho propounded, and to which the Senator from 
Minnesota has given his answer. I was not here at the 
time of the Washington Conference, and yet I am satisfied, 
as I recall my sympathies at that time and my sympathies 
now, that had I been here I should have been most heartily 
endorsing the outcome of the Washington Conference. I 
think all the liberality in the world was evidenced on our 
part at that time, and if we could be instrumental in bring- 
ing to an end the madness that had seized the world we 
should have been willing to take our losses along with others, 
perhaps taking larger losses than others did. I have no 
criticism to offer of those who at that time permitted the 
destruction of the vessels which were scrapped; but I am 
unalterably opposed to this country of mine trying to put 
itself again in the position it was in at that time, with the 
largest navy, the most to sink, in order that we might 
bargain with the rest of the world again to engage in a 
repetition of that experience. 

The exact language to which we were referring as having 
been used by the Senator from Massachusetts yesterday, was 
this: 

As I understand the situation, at all the naval armament con- 
ferences we have been at a disadvantage in bringing about a real 
limitation of naval armament, because, aside from the Washing- 
ton agreement, we were never in the position to make sacrifices 
of naval vessels. 

I insist that the Senator was arguing that if we were ever 
again going to be an influence that could accomplish arma- 
ment limitation in this world we would have to put ourselves in 
a position where we could destroy or abandon more of arma- 
ment than would be expected in the way of destruction by 
others. 

Mr. WALSH. Or stop replacing obsolete vessels. That 
form of agreement can be entered into at any time without 
destroying new vessels. 

Mr. NYE. Very well. I only repeat that I hope we are not 
going to let ourselves be drawn into an expensive program, 
oh, so expensive a program as we are started on here, building 
up a navy with the thought that perhaps some day the rest 
of the world will say, “Now, Uncle Sam, if you sink two 
ships we will sink one,” or “Uncle Sam, if you sink three we 
will sink one.” I think we ought to have learned our lesson 
in that field. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. Gladly. 

Mr. POPE. I thoroughly agree with the Senator; the size 
of our Navy in itself means little. It is relative size, as 
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compared with the navies of other nations which might pos- 
sibly attack us, that is important. The 5-5-3 ratio, which 
was agreed upon in good faith, I take it, certainly by our own 
country, it seems to me was a very fine thing, and if some 
sacrifice was mecessary to carry that out, that sacrifice 
ought to be made. But I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. When Navy and Army bills are presented, year 
after year, we find them larger than the bills for the previous 
year. The Senator and I and some others are disposed to 
question the incyeases, if not oppose them. Yet the practice 
goes on. There will be a dozen Senators in the Chamber 
when the Senator from North Dakota discusses the matter, 
and when the Senator from Utah discusses it. There will be 
a very small number here. A great majority of the Senate 
votes, without the flicker of an eyelash, a larger Navy bill 
or a larger Army bill each year just as it is proposed. 

Has the Senator any hope, so long as a majority of the 
Senate and a majority of the American people think that 
we should be secure through a larger navy, to accomplish 
very much by the speeches he is making here, or does he 
think that much will be accomplished by the speeches I 
may make from time to time? Just so certain as that he 
and I are here, the American people, and the people of 
every other nation, will attempt to secure themselves by 
ever-increasing armies and navies. Unless something can 
be done to give them security otherwise, as we do in our 
local communities, I wonder whether the Senator is justified 
in hoping to bring about any substantial reduction or stop 
this arms race by merely talking about it. 

In the West, for instance, our people used to carry guns 
to protect themselves. They had their six-shooters and 
their knives, and whatever was necessary in order to pro- 
tect themselves. If one talked to any of those men about 
disarming as a matter of good conscience, he would never 
do so. It would be necessary to establish law and order in 
the community, and provide some power in organized so- 
ciety to give him the protection necessary. Does the Sen- 
ator eyer hope to accomplish the purposes of disarmament 
without something else being done to give security to the 
nations of the world? 

Mr. NYE. If the Senator is referring to complete dis- 
armament, then I must respond that, so far as the Sen- 
ator’s days and mine upon this earth are concerned, we 
cannot hope for it. If the Senator has reference to the 
possibility or the hope of accomplishing any degree of arms 
limitation, I have to respond by saying that I have not any 
means of knowing how far one’s voice in speeches in the 
Senate may be effective. All that the Senator has said is 
quite true. There is a very definite limit upon the influ- 
ence of speech in the Senate, but however limited it may 
be—and I know the Senator entertains the same identical 
theory that I do—I for one am going to avail myself fre- 
quently of the opportunities afforded, if for no other reason 
than for the benefit of at least some of the people of the 
United States, to demonstrate from time to time the influ- 
ences which are so actively at work year in and year out, 
and which are threatening and making more difficult the 
accomplishment of any degree of arms limitation. 

The Senator knows, as I know, that nations send to dis- 
armament conferences, to accomplish arms limitations, the 
type of men to whom the Senator from Minnesota has re- 
ferred, and I think without an exception every nation places 
its first dependence in arms limitation conferences upon 
military men. If I am mistaken in that I wish to be cor- 
rected. Our delegates to disarmament conferences invariably 
lean most heavily upon the naval authorities who are dis- 
patched as delegates or who go as experts with the delega- 
tion. What is the result? The London Conference was held 
about a year ago. The naval representative, who has been 
the No. 1 man at all these conferences so far as I can re- 
member, was Admiral Standley. When he came back after 
that London Conference the New York Times reporter and 
other reporters greeted him at the port and asked him what 
he thought of the treaty that had been agreed to. I think 
the Senator from Idaho will remember what his response 
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was. I remember it word for word. He said, “I do believe 
we have not lost a damn thing.” Mr. President, so long as 
that is the spirit which moves men who are sent by nations 
to accomplish arms limitation in international conferences, 
it is as obvious as anything can be that there is not going 
to be any arms limitation. Other nations are doing the 
same thing, sending the same type of men. Some go a step 
further and send the directors of corporations that are 
engaged in the manufacture of munitions of war, men who 
would be money out of pocket if any measure of arms limita- 
tion. were accomplished. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. ; 

Mr. POPE. Does the Senator have any hope that that 
situation will be changed so long as each nation feels that it 
must have a superior army or a superior navy in order to 
protect itself? In other words, will not disarmament con- 
ferences be mockeries and will they not be ineffective so 
long as the people of the country generally and most of the 
leaders in each nation believe that their particular nation 
must have a superior army or navy? Is that not a situation 
which will prevent any real limitation of armaments? 

As an historical fact, disarmament among individuals never 
could be accomplished until society as a whole decided to 
organize and give each individual citizen reasonable security. 
Words fell on deaf individual ears until society gave indi- 
vidual security. Will not our words counseling disarmament 
fall on deaf ears until nations by concerted effort give each 
nation security? 

Mr. NYE. Perhaps the Senator is right in pointing out how 
difficult the objective is going to be of accomplishment, but 
I believe there can be larger accomplishments as first one 
nation, and then another, and then another, may be brought 
to a point where, in establishing their policing forces, main- 
taining their armies and navies, they put themselves strictly 
on a defensive kasis. 

I am trying to say that if the United States would refrain 
from annual increases in naval preparation, if Members of 
Congress and newspaper editors would refrain from making 
speeches and writing about the danger of war with Japan, the 
military crowd in Japan would not have the picture of arma- 
ments that such action creates to place before their people 
and demonstrate the need in Japan of a more adequate 
national defense to take care of the attempt which the United 
States is getting ready to make upon them. 

Mr. President, this debate has taken me far afield and off 
the course that I had intended to pursue. When last inter- 
rupted I was undertaking to show first how we had convinced 
ourselves that in order to get out of the depression which the 
last war brought upon us we ought to engage in a public- 
works program to be used in part in building more ships, to 
get ready for another war, to bring on another depression 

We know now, and did not know then, that behind the 
efforts made with respect to a part of that public-works pro- 
gram were lobbyists bent upon seeing to it that there was 
written into the public-works law at the time provisions 
which would permit of shipbuilding. Congress was not aware 
of the fact that this money was to be largely used in a naval 
program, but when the bill had passed there was rejoicing in 
the head office of every shipbuilding yard in the United States. 

One who had been very active in urging this thing along 
seemingly, and according to the record, was a chap by the 
name of A. P. Homer, an avowed lobbyist in Washington for 
the shipbuilding interests. He is an elaborate entertainer, 
and one who seems to have accomplished large results. 

With the passage of the public-works program we find 
Mr. Homer writing to the president of a shipbuilding cor- 
poration in this country in a way clearly revealing what may 
have been going on. I shall ask, Mr. President, that the 
entire letter may be printed in the Record at this point, but 
I wish to make reference to one lone feature of it. After 
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glorying in the large sum of money that would be made 
available for shipbuilding under the public-works bill, Mr. 
Homer told the president of this shipbuilding corporation: 


I think it would be very wise for you to come down to Washing- 
ton in the near future and talk to the gang. 


I am going to repeat that: 


I think it would be very wise for you to come down to Washing- 
ton in the near future and talk to the gang. I will keep my ear 
to the ground and the moment that anything starts that will 
interest you, I will let you know. 


I repeat: 
You had better come down to Washington and talk to the gang. 


Mr. President, I ask that the letter written by Mr. Homer 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 
The letter is, as follows: 
EXHIBIT NO. 1577 
[Letterhead of A. P. Homer, Washington Bldg., Washington, D. C.] 


Marca 14, 1933. 
Mr. W. S. NEWELL, 
Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine. 

Dear Pete: What do you think about our Commander in Chief 
now? He certainly has done one whale of a job and the complete 
response of the American people and their confidence is one of 
the most startling things that this country has ever seen. We are 
on our way and all of the nations had better watch their step be- 
cause we have found ourselves again. From what I can gather we 
ere going ahead to a full treaty-strength navy and we are going to 
do it quick. 

I think it would be very wise for you to come down to Washing - 
ton in the near future and talk to the gang. I will keep my ear 
to the ground and the moment that anything starts that will 
interest you, I will let you know. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) A. P. Homer. 


Mr. NYE. I hope Senators see the picture. Congress has 
appropriated millions of dollars, a portion of which is to 
be used for public works. The shipbuilding industry at once 
knew that there would be a large shipbuilding operation 
under the public-works program. Before the Public Works 
Administration had been completely set up by Executive 
order $231,000,000 of that public-works money was made 
available for shipbuilding. There would have to be bids in- 
vited; and Mr. Homer is simply saying to one of his em- 
ployers, “You had better come down to Washington and 
talk with the gang.” 

We had Mr. Homer appear before our committee, and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] will remember 
well that day. It was a day that followed weeks of effort. 
The man was ill day after day when subpena servers found 
him, but he was finally prevailed upon to come one day in the 
company of a nurse armed with a bottle of pills, as I remem- 
ber, to sustain life through those harrowing hours. Among 
other things he was asked under oath was, “Whom did you 
mean by ‘the gang’?” 

He hemmed and he hawed. He did not want to answer. If 
I am not mistaken, he said something about declining to 
answer on the advice of counsel; whereupon a member of 
the committee reminded him that a chap by the name of 
Sinclair had once taken the advice of counsel and declined 
to answer and went to jail for it. Mr. Sinclair went to jail, 
not the counsel, as I remember. We made that fact very 
clear to Mr. Homer. After a 5-minute recess and a further 
conference with his counsel Mr. Homer came back and an- 
swered the question, “Whom did you mean by ‘the gang’?” 
Mr. Homer named admirals and commanders in the Navy 
Department. Among those he named as members of his gang 
was Admiral Standley, of whom I have recently spoken as 
being one of those upon whom we lean heavily in connection 
with ‘armament limitation conferences abroad. The men 
referred to were “the gang.” Why in the world should they 
be referred to as “the gang”? 

From day to day the story developed. From hour to hour 
there was a little more light on the subject. We finally 
developed some very interesting evidence in the form of a 
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letter which had been written by Mr. H. M. Southgate, who 
was a Washington representative of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. watching in Washington: the busi- 
ness of his company as it might be involved in these Navy 
bids. 

The matter to which I now refer was an earlier experience 
than the public-works experience. We find Mr. Southgate 
giving some little indication of what goes on behind the 
scenes when the Navy is advertising for bids. Mr. South- 
gate wrote under date of March 5, 1931, to Mr. W. S. Newell, 
president of the Bath Iron Works at Bath, Maine. I ask that 
the entire letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[Letterhead of Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.] 
Manch 5, 1931. 
Mr. W. S. NEWELL, 
President, Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine. 

Dran NEWELL: The sooner you take the senior Senator from 
Maine out and sink him the quicker you will get destroyer 
business in your yard. 

The naval appropriation bill went through the House with the 
Dallinger amendment omitted. The Naval Affairs Committee of 
the Senate under the able and progressive management of the 
senior Senator from Maine proceeded to insert that noxious piece 
of legislation that has appeared in the last few bills. Of course, 
he was aided and abetted by Senator Swanson, and I suppose that 
probably he may claim that the Senator from Virginia was re- 
sponsible for all the trouble, but I rather doubt it. At any rate, it 
is now in the bill and the only way that you are going to get any 
destroyers built in Bath, Maine, is for you to compete in price 
with the navy yards. In the words of the act, you must be able 
to contract at a price that is not “appreciably” higher than the 
navy-yard bids. 

I understand the morning after the bill went through every 
east coast yard had its representatives in Washington with their 
tongues hanging out and all teeth showing ready to fight for 
their share of the plunder, and the only thing that stopped the 
west coast yards from being here was the fact that they couldn't 
come bodily by telegraph. 

All this looks as though you would have your work cut out, and 
also have to do some hustling right here in Washington to develop 
a situation that will enable you to see that the Secretary interprets 
the word “appreciable” in the proper way. 

The Westinghouse Co. is going after the job hard. We would 
like these 11 sets of propelling machinery, and I want to work 
with you on the job, because I honestly believe that if you put 
up the right kind of a fight and don’t try to make so much money 
that you will break yourself paying the income tax, that you will 
be able to compete with at least some of the navy yards. Only 
three of them, Puget Sound and Mare Island and Charleston, so 
far as I know, have had any destroyer experience, and the others 
may be a little bit careful in their estimating, although any 
amount of money will not make up for lack of knowledge and 
experience. 

Be sure and let me know when you are coming down, as we must 
get together and see if we cannot work up something on this 
proposition. 

Congressman French told me that he did not feel that the act 
would be restrictive and prevent the private yards getting their 
share of the business, but I think he is unduly optimistic, and 
that while the Navy Department will give the private yards every 
opportunity the whole question will undoubtedly resolve itself into 
a question of price. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) H. M. SOUTHGATE. 


Mr. NYE. I read only the third paragraph from this let- 
ter, in which Mr. Southgate depicts what occurred the 
morning after the shipbuilders had responded to the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Homer: 

Come down to Washington * * and talk to the gang. 

Mr. Southgate said in his letter to Mr. Newell: 


I understand the m. after the bill went through every 
east coast yard had its representatives in Washington with their 
tongues hanging out and all teeth showing ready to fight for their 
share of the plunder, and the only thing that stopped the west 
coast yards from being here was the fact that they couldn't come 
bodily by telegraph. 

Notice, please, how these businessmen who profit from 
armament programs regard the matter. Notice what they 
call the appropriations after we have made them. The pro- 
grams lose their identity as national-defense programs im- 
mediately after the appropriation is made, and they become, 
in their own parlance, “plunder” programs. I am using 
their own language. 
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In 1933 the shipbuilders, in response to Mr. Homer's re- 
quest, came to Washington, and they stayed here for weeks. 
They spent many weeks in Washington in the hot summer 
doing, I presume, what Mr. Homer suggested they do— 
“talk to the gang.” 

Then the day came when the bids were opened. Ten 
days before the opening of the bids, but after the bids had 
been submitted, Mr. C. L. Bardo, the president of the New 
York Shipbuilding Co., one of the Nation’s leading ship- 
building yards, undertook to report to his directors in New 
York, writing from Washington, what he guessed might be 
the result when the bids were opened 10 days later. 

There were three leading bidders for the Navy work— 
namely, the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., the New York 
Shipbuilding Co., and the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. 
Ten days before the bids were opened Mr. Bardo reported 
to his directors in New York. This was after weeks of con- 
ferring with “the gang,” the men who had the awarding of 
the bids. I read: 

I know from my talks with some of the representatives of the 
Navy who are keenly interested in this work that they are de- 
sirous of finding some substantial reasons for awarding this work 
to the largest possible extent to private yards upon whom they 
must rely for the necessary engineering to complete the ships. 

In other words, “I know from my talks with representatives 
of the Navy that they are going to try to find a way to award 
these contracts more largely to the private shipbuilding yards, 
rather than let the Government yards do the work.” 

I read further from the same letter of Mr. Bardo to his 
directors in New York: 

There was also expressed to us the desire that the builders 
themselves should get together and agree as far as we could upon 


what each would bid and then bid on nothing else. The situation 
as it stands now is substantially as follows: 


Mr. Bardo, the responsible president of a responsible cor- 
poration, responding to the urge of lobbyists to come to 
Washington and “talk to the gang,” reported to his directors 
that the Navy had asked the private shipbuilders to get to- 
gether and see that they did not bid against each other. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the Senator’s committee investigate that 
accusation? 
= NYE. Mr. Bardo acknowledged having written the 
etter, 

Mr. WALSH. Did the committee call before it any naval 
officers? 

Mr. NYE. Yes; we had naval officers before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr, WALSH. Was anything incriminating found? 

Mr.NYE. As I remember, every naval officer who had been 
mentioned denied that he had been a party to any such 
program. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator believe that? 

Mr. NYE. Do I believe what? 

Mr. WALSH. That the admirals or the naval officers were 
blameless and free from any undue influence? 

Mr. NYE. I do not. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. However, the Senator took no 
action. I agree that great pressure and improper influence 
are repeatedly exerted by private special interests on Mem- 
bers of the Congress and chiefs of Departments. 

It seems to me the Senator should have called the men 
whose names were given to him and should have found out 
if there was any misconduct or misfeasance in office on 
their part, and, if so, should have taken appropriate action. 
I cannot, without making a protest, hear the names of 
Officers of the Navy, including Admiral Standley, who at 
one time was acting Secretary of the Navy, dragged in as 
being members of a “gang” suspected of being improperly 
influénced or controlled by private shipping or munitions 
interests. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 
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Mr. LEWIS. Was there any evidence before the com- 
mittee indicating that Admiral Standley was connected 
with any private shipbuilding enterprise? 

Mr. NYE. No; there was not. The letter referring to 
“the gang” was written by a shipbuilding lobbyist to the 
president of a shipbuilding company. When he was required 
to name whom he meant by “the gang,” he named naval 
officers, including Admiral Standley. 

Mr. WALSH. He might just as well have named Members 
of the Senate as “the gang.” 

Mr. NYE. Some of the communications did name Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the Senator suspect Senators of being 
involved in collusion with private interests? 

Mr. NYE. I do not think there was any instance in 
which the committee even seriously considered it. But the 
Senator from Massachusetts could not possibly have sat 
day after day and week after week in the extended ship- 
building hearings, and encountered again and again and 
again the evidence of the work of the shipbuilders, the 
influence they exerted, and the hand of the naval authori- 
ties in the shipbuilding contracts without being ready to 
conclude that Mr. Bardo and his men were not merely talk- 
ing “through their hats” when they reported to their direc- 
tors back home how things were progressing. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator that I concur in 
everything the Senator said against lobbyists. I appreciate 
the power and the subtlety of the pressure of the munitions 
interests. I am in full accord and sympathy with the 
Senator’s denunciation of them. However, there is a dis- 
tinction between denouncing them and putting the Gov- 
ernment in the position of failing to establish its proper 
naval defenses. 

IN MEMORIAM—JOSEPH T. ROBINSON 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, the hour of 2 o’clock 
having arrived, the special order of the Senate becomes ef- 
fective. The clerk will read the special order. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on Wednesday, April 20, 1938, at 2 o’clock p. m., 
the legislative business of the Senate be suspended for the purpose 
of permitting memorial addresses to be delivered on the life, char- 
acter, and public service of the Honorable JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 
late a Senator from the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, in view of the character of 
the proceedings to take place under the special order, and 
because of the solemnity of the occasion, I ask that the roll 
be called in order to assure the presence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Dieterich K Pope 
Andrews Donahey La Follette Radcliffe 
Austin Duffy Reames 
Bailey Ellender Lewis Reynolds 
Bankhead Prazier Lodge Russell 
Barkley George Logan Schwartz 
Berry Gerry Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Bilbo Gibson Lundeen Sheppard 
Bone Gillette Shipstead 
Borah Glass McGill Smathers 
Bridges Green McKellar 
Brown, Mich Guffey McNary Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N. H. Hale Maloney Townsend 
Bulkley Harrison Miller 
Hatch Milton Tydings 
Burke Hayden Minton Vandenberg 
Byrnes Herring Murray Van Nuys 
Capper Hill Neely Wagner 
Caraway Hitchcock Norris Walsh 
Chavez Holt Nye Wheeler 
Connally Hughes O'Mahoney White 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Overton 
Davis Johnson, Colo. Pittman 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] has been called to his home by illness in his 
family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, it is an indication that 
we have not deviated greatly from customs of our forefathers, 
when, in a world torn by foreign wars, upset by economic 
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distress, and confronted with labor conditions causing un- 
precedented unrest, we can still pause to pay tribute to one 
who has gone far beyond all of us to that haven where no 
worldly strife can enter. 

If “it is after death that we measure men,” is it the body 
of clay from which the spirit has departed or is it the spirit 
itself that we would seek to measure? Death is no respecter 
of persons, but is the one great equalizer. 

The greatest emperor of all time is no greater, when his 
spirit has been released from his body, than the lowliest babe 
in his empire who may have died from starvation. ‘Dust 
thou art, to dust returneth,” illustrates the fact “that all men 
are created equal.” They live, achieve, and die, again be- 
coming equal. So it must follow that a man is measured by 
that indomitable something within himself which made him 
achieve whatever distinction he may have attained. 

The late Senator JOSEPH TAYLOR ROBINSON, whose portrait 
has just been unveiled, to hang hereafter in the corridor of 
the National Capitol, was one of a large family, born to par- 
ents not blessed with great worldly goods, but having the 
spirit of real pioneers, the spirit which is a compound of 
honesty, courage, and endurance. The facilities for educa- 
tion in those days were not very accessible, but this son man- 
aged to fit himself for the practice of law. 

His natural ability, combined with a pleasing personality, 
soon led him into the field of politics. He served with dis- 
tinction as a Member of the National House of Representa- 
tives for many years, became Governor of our State, was 
speedily promoted to the Senate, where he served continu- 
ously until the day of his death, July 14, 1937. As minority 
leader, the position to which he was called by his colleagues 
in 1922, he displayed marked ability in handling men and 
legislation. 

When the Democrats came into power in 1932, he was the 
unanimous choice for the majority leadership. How faith- 
fully he performed that service is indelibly written in the 
history of this administration. He was unwavering in his 
allegiance to a democratic form of government and to his 
party’s policies. I am free to say that he carried a burden of 
responsibility exceeded by none, not even that of the Chief 
Executive. So when we come to measure this man after 
death, we measure him by those outstanding qualities of 
spirit, courage, honesty, clear thinking, loyalty to our country, 
our State, and our people, and mark him as a man deserving 
of our respect and affection, worthy of all the honors and 
eulogies that we, his friends, can bestow. 

Mr. E. R. Robinson, of Lonoke, Ark., who is a man of deep 
feeling, wrote that he designates a character etching of his 
brother. I shall quote here a part of what he has written: 

ETCHING 


This etching comes from one who knew him best; 
Who toiled beside him, shared his home in youth, 
His struggles to attain his aims, his quest 
For worthy knowledge, and for vital truth. 
His faithful service to his fellowman 
His high ideals held until the end, 
His discontent against an outworn plan 
A brother, comrade, and a constant friend. 


In sacred fires of home he found the source 
Of inspiration and the vital power 
That made him master, steered his tireless course 
From striving youth to his last trying hour. 
Here he was drilled in deep respect for law, 
Through strict compliance to a father’s rule; 
Around that altar he was filled with awe, 
His character found here its shaping school. 


A mother’s love enshrined him in her heart, 
She sacrificed her life for children’s weal; 
A mother’s love played that heroic part 
Which stamped upon his soul the martyr’s seal. 


Stored all the lessons history could bring 

Absorbed the light from every age and clime. 
Though all his youth he bore the hardest toil, 
Yet through its grind the visions which he dreamed 
Brought flaming star to beam on lowly soil, 

Thus drudgery of labor he redeemed. 
Here is the magic wand that made his life 

So great, gave him the power to lead great men, 
Undaunted will amid opposing strife 

Magnetic force, keen comprehensive ken, 
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To those of us who only knew him in his success, this little 
pen picture of his early life, portraying the forming of his 
character by associations and environment, gives us a better 
understanding of his reactions and his power of leadership. 
He had learned early that when one would govern others, he 
must, perforce, be able to govern himself. He was honest in 
his convictions and, therefore, respected the convictions of 
his colleagues. His was a warrior spirit, but with a sense of 
justice which disarmed his critics. 

While I am speaking here of the late Senator Rosrnson, I 
should like also to pay tribute to all those Members of both 
Houses of the Congress who, after faithful and arduous serv- 
ice, have answered the final roll call, and wrapping the 
drapery of their couch about them have lain down to pleasant 
dreams. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow wrote: 

There is no death. 

What seems so is transition; 

This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call death. 

He, our friend, has entered that portal, preceding us by a 
few years or months or days. May we, when our names are 
called, respond “here,” and enter into the last and greatest 
house with our escutcheons as untarnished, our records as 
clear, as that of this man, the favored of my State, a great 
leader, Arkansas’ late Senator, JOSEPH TAYLOR ROBINSON. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am sure no one can feel 
more deeply than I feel at this moment the responsibility 
which rests upon anyone who seeks briefly to describe his 
impressions. of, his regard for, or his estimate of a man such 
as the late Senator RoBINsoN, of Arkansas. 

We all appreciate how inadequate our mother tongue may 
be in portraying our feelings on such an occasion as this, It 
has been said that there are many languages that are more 
descriptive and more capable of intimate and detailed ex- 
pression than is the English language in portraying the feel- 
ings of the heart. I am not fully qualified to confirm or 
deny that statement; but I realize how inadequate my own 
language and my own mother tongue is to express the senti- 
ments which actuate my heart at this moment, standing as 
I do in the place which was so long occupied by my predeces- 
sor, sitting in a seat which I may occupy but cannot fill as he 
filled it during the many years of his leadership in this body. 

Senator Rosrnson, during his private and public life, cov- 
ered a wide field of occupation. We are all familiar with the 
hardships he underwent in securing the necessary education 
to prepare him for a life which was to be distinguished in 
service and in attainment. How many of our illustrious men 
have started life in the humble schoolroom with a little com- 
pany of students gathered from the rural settlements, to be- 
come a sort of inspiration for their young lives, to be known 
forever afterward as “professor”? for, however humble the 
school may have been, in our youthful days we were taught 
to refer to our teachers as “professor.” 

Neither time nor propriety permits me to give a list of the 
illustrious Americans who began their careers in the humble 
schoolrooms of our Nation; and yet, knowing as I do and as 
we all do the subsequent life of our departed leader and 
friend, we may well imagine the admiration and the con- 
fidence and the reverence with which many young students 
in the State of Arkansas looked upon the man who was in 
later life to become one of the outstanding statesmen not 
only of his day and generation but of the entire history of 
America. 

Not only was Senator Rosinson the type of man who 
would inspire confidence and esteem and affection on the 
part of the youth of his State and Nation, but as a devotee 
of the profession which is sometimes referred to as a hard 
taskmaster—that of the law—he equally distinguished him- 
self. I have often, in thinking of Senator ROBINSON long 
before he passed away, marveled at his ability to retain his 
close touch with the legal profession, because if there ever 
was a man who, in the same sense in which we refer to 
Webster and Calhoun and Clay, devoted himself to the career 
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of government, or politics, or whatever it may be called, it was 
Senator ROBINSON. After all, those are interchangeable 
terms. Whether we refer to it as politics or as government 
or as law, it all means the same thing; for in the dictionary 
we are told that politics is the science of government, and 
that a politician is a man versed in the science of govern- 
ment, which is only another way of saying that a man who 
is versed in the science of government is versed in the science 
of law. In the true and broader sense, a man who is versed 
in the science of the law, in the science of politics, and in the 
science of government is one and the same, because in the 
har peat sense of the words they are interchangeable 

Senator Rosrnson was a great lawyer, not only in the 
practice of his profession in the courts of his own State but 
in his ability, with all of his arduous duties and his multiplied 
obligations, to keep intimately in touch with the trend of 
legal lore and jurisprudence, not only in Arkansas but 
throughout the United States. To me that was one of the 
things that stamped him as an exceptional man—not only 
lawyer but statesman. Within the circle of my acquaintance 
during the past quarter of a century, since I have been hon- 
ored with membership in the House of Representatives and 
in this great body, I do not think I can recall any man who 
so completely combined the qualities of the lawyer in the 
deepest and profoundest sense of the term and at the same 
time those of statesmanship. ? 

As a legislator, Senator Robson carved for himself a 
niche in the history of the Nation which has been seldom, 
if at all, excelled since the formation of our Government. 
I need not refer to the measures he sponsored in the House 
of Representatives or in this body. For 10 years he occu- 
pied a seat in the coordinate branch of the American Con- 
gress; and with a zeal and a fidelity, an enthusiasm and a 
devotion never excelled, so far as I know, he gave all that 
he had to the service of his State and to the service of his 
country. In September 1912 he was elected Governor of 
Arkansas, and shortly before his inauguration he resigned 
from the House of Representatives; then, within a few 
weeks after his inauguration as Governor he was elected to 
the Senate. So, due to peculiar circumstances, which are 
very rare in their occurrence, within a very few weeks he 
had the distinction of having been a Member of the House 
of Representatives, Governor of his State, and a Member 
of the United States Senate. 

I recall the circumstances under which he was elected to 
the Senate of the United States. If not the last, he was 
one of the last Members of the Senate to be elected by the 
legislature of the State prior to the effective date of the 
amendment to the Constitution which provided for the 
popular election of United States Senators instead of their 
election by the legislature. I recall that he had been elected 
for a term as Governor of his State; and when 2 weeks after 
his inauguration as Governor, he was elected to this body, 
there was some disappointment in the State of Arkansas 
because he had given up the governorship, to which he had 
been elected, to accept membership in the Senate. That 
disappointment was perfectly natural and easy of under- 
standing, because his record in Arkansas and here in Wash- 
ington had been of such a character as to give great hope 
to the people of Arkansas that his term as Governor would 
usher in a new day for the people of that great State. 
When the time and the opportunity came for him to be 
transferred here, I can well understand that there was some 
disappointment in the minds and hearts of his own people, 
because he had served for only 2 months as Governor of 
Arkansas. Yet as we look back upon his career we must 
recognize the fact that fate played some part in shaping his 
destiny, for he was destined to become one of the great 
Senators of the United States, one of the great statesmen 
of our day, a man of intellect, a man of integrity, a man of 
consummate courage, a man who was able to look down what 
are sometimes oratorically called the dim corridors of time 
and see in the clearest way and fashion the welfare and 
destiny of a great nation. 
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The course he marked out for himself, the pathway he 
hewed for himself in the forest of legislation here, justified 
the legislature of his State, and the people of his State as 
represented in that legislature, even after his brief term as 
Governor, in transferring him to this great body, where his 
character, his talents, his long preparation, made him ready 
for a most distinguished career. 

Sometimes in our sober moments we contemplate the value 
of a man’s life. How much is a man worth to the world? 
If his contribution to society and civilization could be trans- 
lated into monetary value and measurements, how much 
would the life of Senator Rosrnson be worth in the coin of 
our realm? If he had devoted himself to his own private 
affairs with the same assiduity, the same industry, the same 
devotion he displayed toward the public welfare, he might 
have accumulated a fortune which, as we measure fortunes 
from a monetary standpoint, would have made him one of 
the wealthy men of the Nation, for if all the service he 
rendered to Arkansas, all the service he rendered to America, 
all the service he rendered to the world in his capacity as 
an international statesman, viewing the conditions of man- 
kind in all parts of the world, could be translated into 
money, I have no doubt, Mr. President, that JoseP T. RoB- 
Inson would have died one of the wealthiest men in America. 
There is no way by which we may in monetary terms value 
the life of any American. 

Not long ago I stood in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the city 
of London. I had just left Westminster Abbey, where I 
looked upon the wax figures of kings and queens and his- 
torians and warriors, and I found it difficult to arouse much 
enthusiasm in my heart for these wax figures, much as I 
respected those whom they represented. 

As I wandered through the pews and aisles of the great 
St. Paul’s, built by Sir Christopher Wren, after the dome of 
which the dome of our own National Capital was patterned, 
I came upon Christopher Wren’s tomb, and I read upon its 
face this inscription: 


Here lies the body of Sir Christopher Wren, the builder of this 
cathedral. He lived not for himself alone, but for mankind. 


Then, as if speaking to me, it said: 

“Stranger, if you seek a monument, look around.” “Look 
around” at no great equestrian statue built in honor of some 
man who drenched the fields of this earth with human blood. 
“Look around” at no monument built by the hands of slaves, 
as the pyramids of Egypt were built. “Look around” at no 
great mound like that at Waterloo, built by the toil of men 
and women, who carried the dirt there in baskets upon their 
shoulders. But “look around” at a house of God, built in 
honor of the Deity, which is his monument because he conse- 
crated his life to the edifice in which he lies buried today. 

As we contemplate the life of Senator ROBINSON, our friend, 
our comrade, our leader, I know of no more fitting encomium 
or epitaph than this: “Stranger, if you seek a monument, 
look around. Look around at a city in which he lived, a 
better city because he lived in it. Look around at a State in 
which he lived, a better State because he lived in it. Look 
around at a Nation in which he lived, a better Nation because 
he lived in it. Look around at a better Government, a more 
responsive Government, a more democratic Government, be- 
cause for more than a quarter of a century he lived in it and 
was a part of it, gave of his mind and of his heart and of his 
experience in order that it might be a better Government and 
a better Nation. Look around at a better world, because in 
his relationships here, and his associations and acquaintance- 
ship with the outstanding men and women of all nations, he 
gave to them such an idealism and impressed upon them 
such a high conception of public duty that he left his imprint 
upon the civilization of which he was a part and to which he 
made a lasting contribution.” 

In life we admired and loved and respected Senator ROBIN- 
son. In death we honor and revere him. Many years will 
7 before his equal shall occupy the place which he 
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I am glad, Mr. President, with these humble but sincere 
words, to pay my tribute of respect, admiration, and love to 
one of the great statesmen of America. 

Mr. McNARY. Mme. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. Caraway in the chair). 
The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mme. President, last July the sudden death 
of our colleague, JosepH T. Rogrnson, shocked the coun- 
try and stirred the Senate to its depths. I have been here 
many years, but have never seen surpassed such general and 
deep-felt consciousness of loss. There are some feelings 
that time cannot benumb, and the years will serve only to 
heighten our sense of the worth of this man. 

I became acquainted with Joe Rosrnson when I entered the 
Senate in the summer of 1917 and, seasonably following, we 
developed a fine and firm friendship which continued un- 
interrupted to the end. A short time thereafter he was 
elected leader of the Democratic minority and, by the force 
of public opinion that led his party to victory, became ma- 
jority leader in 1933. I was assistant leader of the ma- 
jority and later leader of the minority, and our positions 
drew us close together because of policies and programs which 
well-organized parliamentary parties must follow if their 
purposes are to be carried to fruition. 

When he was minority leader of the Democrats in the Sen- 
ate, JoE ROBINSON was always human and helpful, never 
badgering, never baiting, never biting at the program initiated 
by the dominant party. Then, when our beloved Senator was 
elevated to the position of majority leader of this body he 
was tolerant ever of the aspirations of the minority, and 
through instinct, understanding, and experience exhibited a 
Sympathy and knowledge of those bereft of temporary con- 
trol by political processes. 

Mme. President, I am not undertaking to disclose the 
Senator as a saint. He had his human foibles. He had a 
fervent, emotional side, quick to strangle wrong; equally 
quick to combat the arguments of those who stood in his 
path. At times in debate his poise and innate judicial 
temperament were submerged by the resurgence of his emo- 
tionalism. Then he was the warrior bent on destruction. 
Master of inscrutable keenness and mental alertness, he 
possessed confidence, which in turn begat courage. These 
mental and temperamental qualities made him a conspicuous 
and constructive force in public life for a period extending 
over a third of a century. His nature was lovable, and the 
road to his heart was broad, and paved with generous im- 

There was another side to the life of our beloved colleague 
revealed only to those who knew him intimately, and in this 
environment he was an exemplar. He loved the woods, the 
mountains, the streams, the lakes, and the sea. He had a 
kinship with Nature, and was enamored of the primeval and 
all that abundant Nature bestowed in flowers and trees, fish 
and fowl. He lived much in God's glorious out-of-doors, 
where there are “tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” From 
such scenes he took inspiration and inculcated practical 
philosophy, which sustained him in many a tired and trying 
day and restless night. 

As with all men in public life, his path alternately was 
strewn with tears and joy. During the last few years of his 
life, as leader of the Senate, his responsibilities grew mani- 
fold, but he carried them uncomplainingly, and never veered 
from what he thought was the true course when the welfare 
of his country was involved, even when personal ambition 
indicated an opposite path. 

I pleasantly recall the words of one of the less well-known 
poems of Joyce Kilmer which our friend, Joz ROBINSON, re- 
cited to me on more than one occasion. 

They say life is a highway and its milestones are the years; 
And now and then there's a tollgate where you pay your way with 


tears; 
It’s a rough and a steep road and it stretches broad and far; 
But it leads at last to a golden town where golden houses are. 
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Mme. President, Joe Rosson never wished to wear the 
crown: he never hesitated to bear the cross. He sought 
equality for all and envied none, and my thought is that he 
lives today in a “golden town where golden houses are.“ 

Mr. BORAH. Mme. President, when word reached his col- 
leagues that Senator Ropmyson had died during the night I 
think we all felt that a life had been given in response to 
the arduous call to duty. We know that he was fully ad- 
vised of the threat to his health involved in a continued ap- 
plication to hard work, but, with unflinching devotion he 
remained with his task. The answer to the charge some- 
times heard that public service no longer furnishes examples 
of personal sacrifice to public duty is answered by the life 
and death of our former colleague. 

Others will dwell more at length upon the details of his 
long and successful public career and of the many splendid 
qualities which graced his private life. I must be content to 
pay a brief and simple tribute to a strong, brave colleague 
who met and discharged the heavy obligations made upon 
him with a fidelity to his trust which may well excite the 
admiration and the emulation of all who come into this 
body in search of worthy and lasting honors. 

Senator Ropinson was always just what he was—no 
shadow of display, no pretense. He was able, industrious, 
courageous. And he died with the deep respect and affec- 
tionate regard of the entire Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mme. President, I am very grateful for 
this privilege to pay my brief and poor tribute to the late 
Senator Joserm T. Rosryson. Our associations and our 
affection for each other were quite remarkable. I met him 
first just after my entrance into the United States Senate 
in February 1913. At that time he was a Member of the 
House of Representatives and Governor-elect of his State 
of Arkansas, but even at that moment he knew that the 
incoming legislature intended to elect him as a Senator in 
this body. In that moment I was drawn close to Jon RoB- 
rmnson. I was even then impressed and inspired by his vigor 
of mind and body, his frankness, his sincerity, enthusiasm, 
and aspiration to take part in the great work of this body 
in support of the incoming President and of all his great 
and constructive work. 

It was not alone, however, in his political work that I be- 
came so intimate with him. He was a man who loved 
Nature. He loved his fellow men. He loved the out-of-doors, 
the birds, and the animals, and everything that God has 
made, Together we hunted and fished. We have occupied 
the same room on our hunting trips, sometimes in beautiful 
homes, sometimes in clubs, and sometimes in cabins. We 
have gotten up together in the early morning, before day- 
light, and have had our breakfast together as we thought 
with pleasant anticipation of the shoot out on the water. 
Through the misty dawn in many a blind we have sat and 
listened to the whistle of the wings of the birds before light 
permitted them to come into sight. : 

I have watched the sportsmanship of that man on the 
hunt. I have watched it in the boat. I have watched it on 
the side of the stream. I have watched him in those times 
when the soul of a man is bared, but no selfishness was 
ever evinced by him, only generosity. Then any man watch- 
ing him would say, There is a true sportsman.” 

I had the honor and privilege of being associated with 
him under the great administration of Woodrow Wilson. I 
saw then in him those evidences of courage, of loyalty, of 
industry, of sincerity, and of greatness which marked his 
whole life. I watched him throughout those great days of 
constructive legislative work. I watched his unselfish and 
patriotic services during the war. I watched his efforts in 
support of Woodrow Wilson that there might be established 
throughout the world some instrumentality for peace that 
might put away forever, or at least for a long time, the suf- 
ferings resulting from war. I watched him as minority 
leader, when he fought with all the courage and fortitude 
and ability which he possessed in so marked a degree. I 
watched him as majority leader of this body when he led 
with a vigor and an intelligence that distinguished him 
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among the leaders who have served in this body. Yet 
through it all there was a tolerance for his opponents. 
Courtesy always abode with him. Back of it all, back of 
the heat of debate, there was the love that Joe ROBINSON 
had for his colleagues, for his fellow men. 

No body of men ever responded to those characteristics 
better than did this body, because when it appeared that 
possibly the ambition of his life, the ambition of every great 
lawyer, was about to be fulfilled, and that perhaps the time 
had come when he would be named to the highest Court in 
the land, every Member of this body, without regard to 
party, without regard to previous disputes or contentions, 
rose as one Senator, as one Member, and assured not only 
the President of the United States but the whole country 
that the appointment of Joz Rosryson would be approved 
by this body, that the customary reference to the nomina- 
tion to the Committee on the Judiciary would be waived, 
and that his nomination would be confirmed by acclamation. 

Mme, President, I know of no such tribute ever having been 
paid by the Senate to any other man. That tribute stands 
so much higher than any we are now able to pay, that I 
feel that I have said all that I may say in this particular. 

I think of Joe Rostnson as the man that I knew, whose 
soul I think I understood, a man who loved his family, who 
loved his friends, who was loyal to his State, loyal to his 
Government, loyal to his leader, a man of courage, of forti- 
tude, of integrity, and of tolerance. His family, his friends, 
his State, and our Government have suffered an irreparable 
loss. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mme. President, I first knew Joz RoB- 
Inson when he and I were young men practicing law. He 
practiced in Lonoke, Ark., and I in Memphis, Tenn. The 
two cities are only 50 or 60 miles apart, and the law firm 
of Trimble & Robinson represented in Arkansas some of my 
Memphis clients. This was long before either of us came 
to Congress. In all his fine career, I never knew him to do a 
more proper thing than to secure the appointment as a 
Federal judge of the Honorable Thomas C. Trimble, Jr., a 
son of his former splendid law partner. This happened 
only a short time before Senator Rogrnson passed away. It 
was not long after he came to the bar that he entered poli- 
tics, and for some years he was not actively engaged in the 
practice of law, but he had already made his mark as a 
splendid lawyer before he entered politics. We were close 
friends in those early days. 

As I recall, he was first elected to the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress, in 1902, 8 years before I came to the House. After 
he came to Washington he often stopped in Memphis to visit 
me on his way to or from Washington. After I became a 
Member of the House he did this even more frequently. I 
always esteemed him very highly, and for a period of more 
than 30 years there existed between us the warmest and 
strongest ties of friendship. 

On the morning prior to the night Senator ROBINSON 
passed away he called a conference in his office of a number 
of his colleagues concerning the judiciary bill, which was 
very close to his heart. He complained of the heat. He was 
not very well, and rested his head on his hands on the table, 
but no one then dreamed he was seriously ill. 

There never was a truer, nobler or finer man; never a 
more honest or fairer man. It is true that he was some- 
times impetuous, but he was always sincere, and as straight a 
man as ever lived. 

Senator Ronson was a lawyer of great ability. He had 
an analytical mind, and a very methodical mind. He had 
what we lawyers call a legal mind, and would have adorned 
any court. As we all know, it was the height of his ambi- 
tion to become a member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In my mind there was not the slightest 
doubt that President Roosevelt would have appointed him 
to the Supreme Bench in place of Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
who resigned. Senator Rosinson’s untimely passing kept 
him from realizing his greatest dream. Regardless of poli- 
tics, I believe every Senator not only favored the choice of 
Senator Rosrvson for the Supreme Bench but was just 
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awaiting the time when the nomination would be sent in 
to give it unanimous and immediate approval. 

Senator Rosrnson and I served in the House together for 
only one term. He was a very vigorous and active Repre- 
sentative, and stood high in that body. He became a candi- 
date for Governor of Arkansas, and was elected. In this 
connection, it is quite remarkable that Senator ROBINSON 
was Representative, Governor, and Senator, all within a 
period of about 5 weeks. He resigned his position as Rep- 
resentative in January 1913 to become Governor. He had 
served only a few weeks in that position when Senator Jeff 
Davis passed away. That was before the adoption of the 
seventeenth amendment, providing for the election of United 
Statés Senators by the people. At that time the State legis- 
lature had the power to elect Senators, and Governor Ros- 
INSON was elected to the Senate by his State legislature to 
fill the place left vacant by the death of Senator Davis, He 
stayed in the Senate for the remainder of his life. r 

Senator Rosrnson soon rose to high position in the Sen- 
ate, and in 1923, when Senator Underwood declined to be- 
come a candidate for leader, Senator RosBINsoN was elected. 
unanimously as I recall, to the minority leadership. As 
minority leader, he was a wonderful success and, of course, 
when the Democrats came back into power he was elected 
majority leader. Without criticizing anyone at all, I think 
I may say he was the greatest leader our party ever had 
in the United States Senate. Certainly he was the greatest 
leader I ever knew. All of the great legislative acts of the 
Roosevelt administration were passed under his leadership 
and guidance. Farm legislation, banking legislation, farm- 
and home-loan legislation, the Coal Act, all labor legislation, 
railroad legislation, the Social Security Act, and all other 
kinds of legislation put forward by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion were under his general direction. 

As everyone knows, legislation under the Roosevelt admin- 
istration has covered a wide field. Senator ROBINSON was 
an adviser in every instance. He became familiar with every 
species and kind of legislation in order to be able to take 
the leadership in piloting such legislation through the Sen- 
ate. Some of the more important of these legislative accom- 
plishments were laws enacted relating to agriculture, air 
mail, antitrust measures, appropriation reforms, banking, 
civil service, interstate and foreign commerce, crime, flood 
control, holding companies, home financing, labor, liquor, 
military affairs, national defense, neutrality, power—espe- 
cially the T. V. A—public utilities, relief, revenues, roads, 
securities, shipping, tariffs, trade agreements, transportation, 
treaties ratified, veterans’ affairs, war debts, and a vast num- 
ber of lesser measures as well. 

Senator Rosson served on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and took a great deal of interest in that field of legis- 
lative work. He served on various other committees from 
time to time. His aid and assistance to committee chairmen 
were valuable to a high degree. It may be said of him that he 
probably had more to do with more different kinds of legis- 
lation than did any other man who ever sat in the Senate. 

His devotion to President Roosevelt was sincere and beau- 
tiful. He believed in President Roosevelt. No President ever 
had a more faithful, a more loyal, a more clear-minded, a 
more resourceful-minded, a more ingenious, or more suc- 
cessful leader than President Roosevelt had in Senator 
ROBINSON. 

He was one of the hardest workers we had in the Senate, 
and no legislation was too small or too unimportant to re- 
ceive his attention. He kept up with it all. 

Senator ROBINSON liked to fish and hunt, and frequently 
did so. He liked to go to parties; but work was his first 
interest. He earned for himself a high place indeed among 
American statesmen. As a speaker, JOE ROBINSON was vigor- 
ous and often impassioned. He started early in life as a 
debater and was always willing to join issue with any other 
speaker at any time. He always gave a good account of him- 
self in such discussions. 

Senator ROBINSON traveled a great deal, read a great deal, 
and was a very learned and attractive man. Socially, he 
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was delightful and pleasant and in great demand in Wash- 
ington social circles as well as in his home State. He en- 
joyed the society of his friends and they enjoyed him. He 
was an excellent after-dinner speaker and, as such, was in 
great demand. His family life was very beautiful. He had 
a charming wife; and a more devoted couple I never knew. 
Mrs, Robinson went with him-everywhere on all his trips. 
They had traveled all over the world. His devotion to her 
and to her family, as well as to his own family, was very 
beautiful. 

Jor Rosinson’s life was an open book. He loved people 
and people loved him. He was generous to a fault. While 
somewhat quick to anger—and I could never blame him for 
that—he was just as swift to make every proper amend. 
His mind was most remarkable. It was an educated mind. 
It was a mind which reasoned things out. He reached his 
conclusions slowly, but always thoroughly. He was ever 
thoughtful of his friends. To illustrate: He went fishing 
only a day or two before he passed away. That night upon 
returning home, tired as he was after the long trip, he took 
his catch around to a number of his friends. He was every 
inch a man, and a statesman second to none. 

For several years Senator Rostnson and I had adjoining 
Seats in the Senate. He was always ready to listen to any 
other Senator who approached him. It is true that some 
too-troublesome Senators did occasionally ruffle him, but I 
do not recall his ever having said anything offensive to any 
Senator who came to confer with him. As a Democratic 
leader he was patience personified. I often told him I did 
not see how he stood the strain. 

In the more than 20 years I have been in the Senate I 
have seen great men come and go; I have been associated 
with them for a long, long time; but I think I may truth- 
fully say that Senator Rosrmnson was “the noblest Roman of 
them all.” 

I had the same feeling for him that I had for members of 
my own family. I sincerely mourn him still. He was one of 
the most useful, one of the most successful, one of the most 
brilliant, and one of the ablest Senators who have served in 
the United States Senate within my time. Peace to his 
ashes! 

Mr. HARRISON. Mme. President, during the last decade 
Joe Ropinson was the most influential legislator in the 
American Congress. He possessed such dynamic and force- 
ful qualities, employed such studious precision in the mastery 
of every subject he approached as to make his legislative 
achievements preeminent in this generation. As a debater 
he will be long remembered, because he was forceful, logical, 
and convincing. He carried at all times a persuasiveness in 
argument which was inspiring to his friends and destructive 
to his foes. 

His achievements were many, because he possessed the 
necessary qualifications and the indefatigable industry to 
accomplish difficult legislative tasks. 

Imbued with strong personal convictions, but possessed with 
a spirit of cooperation, he often yielded to the counsel of 
others upon whom he depended. His leadership was all the 
more successful because he sought the advice of his fellow 
Senators. He was never hasty in reaching a conclusion or 
formulating a plan of party policy. He was practical in the 
truest sense. How often while leader did he call around him 
the steering committee, or those of his colleagues upon whom 
he relied, telling them of the magnitude of the problem he 
was called upon to solve, and without suggesting a formula, 
first invite frank, free, and full discussion of the subject? He 
was a good listener and open at all times to the counsel and 
suggestions of his colleagues. Because of his admirable traits 
of leadership and the legislative achievements under his 
guidance his name will go down as one of the great statesmen 
of his day and generation. 

But why particularize his career when he was, it seems only 
yesterday, so close to us, and his accomplishments are so fresh 
and numerous that for me to say more would be superfluous? 

While I admired his strong and unusual qualities as a 
statesman, it was as a friend that I valued him most. For 
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more than a quarter of a century he and I served in the two 
Houses of Congress together, fought political battles together, 
fished and hunted, golfed, played, and journeyed together. 
He was one of the most agreeable companions and finest 
friends that ever lived. He was gentle and kind as a husband, 
thoughtful and considerate in an unusual degree of all those 
near and dear to him, 

Others have spoken or will speak of the many places of high 
honor which marked his career, but I must repeat that I like 
to think of him and shall always remember him as a true 
friend, a real sportsman, and a great American statesman. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mme. President, I am glad to have an 
opportunity to pay my humble tribute to the late Senator 
ROBINSON. 

When I became a Member of the Senate in 1923 Senator 
RoerInsoN had just been elected minority leader. I immedi- 
ately recognized in him a master of men. Not only was he 
the leader of the minority party, but he also became, almost 
immediately, the majority leader of the United States Senate, 
for when he took a position nearly always the majority of 
the Senate followed him, whether they were Republicans or 
Democrats. 

No one ever came in contact with Senator ROBINSON ex- 
cept to love and respect him, and very few men ever came in 
contact with him who were not dominated by him. 

Senator Ropinson was a partisan, sometimes I thought too 
partisan, but he was always tolerant of those who disagreed 
with him. 

I admired him because of his devotion to his family; I 
admired him because of his loyalty to his friends; I admired 
him because of his great legal ability, because of the force 
of his character, and because he was a master of men. 

As has been well said, Senator Rozsrnson will go down in 
history as one of the great statesmen of all time. Neither 
the Democratic Party nor the Republican Party will ever 
have a greater leader in the United States Senate. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mme. President, I first met JOSEPH 
T. Roprnson when he came to the Senate in 1913. As a 
young man, then only 18 years of age, I shall never forget 
the kindly interest he displayed. Later when I became my 
father’s secretary a strong personal friendship developed 
which continued until Senator Rosrnson’s untimely death. 
During the ensuing years we often differed upon issues, but 
he was a man who never allowed the sharp clash of debate 
to mar his personal relationships with his colleagues. 

No one who has served as majority leader in the Senate 
ever had a heavier load to carry than did Senator ROBINSON. 
The economic crisis presented a host of complex problems 
which have taxed the energy of every Senator, but the re- 
sponsibility which his position entailed would have broken 
a man with less vitality and ability. I believe that all his 
fellow Senators, whether they belong to the majority or 
minority, will bear witness to the skill and fairness with 
which he met his arduous tasks. 

Through the 12 years we served together in this body I 
had the experience of fighting with him and against him 
upon various important measures. His long legislative serv- 
ice and ability in debate made him a tower of strength in any 
cause which he espoused and a respected and powerful adver- 
sary in opposition. In running colloquy he was quick to 
seize upon any weakness in the argument of his opponent. 


He had a ready wit, and knew the effectiveness of irony and 


sarcasm at the opportune time in debate. 

Senator Rosrnson was a man of natural dignity. He car- 
ried the honors conferred upon him by his fellow citizens and 
colleagues with simple grace. He was withal an approach- 
able man whose personal charm and social qualities equipped 
him to carry the burdens of legislative leadership at a time 
when fundamental differences in points of view prevailed 
among the members of his own party in the Senate. 

He was a many-sided man. Although an indefatigable 
worker, he was fond of the out-of-doors. A skilled fisherman 
and a crack shot, he enjoyed to the full every opportunity 
which his busy life afforded to take his rod or gun and 
spend a few hours or days with congenial friends close to 
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nature. He was interested in literature, history, the spoken 
drama, and liked occasionally to go to the “movies” for relax- 
ation. He took an active part in the social life of Washing- 
ton, where his long service had won him many close friends. 
Senator Rosinson’s gifts as a storyteller, and his genuine 
interest in people, made him a charming companion and a 
most delightful friend. 

Fortunate indeed was the ideal relationship with his de- 
voted wife. Throughout a long and strenuous public career 


they gave each other the combined strength which alone can 


come from mutual love and deep attachment. Having no 


children of their own, the Senator lavished his affection upon 
the boys and girls of his relatives and friends. He was never 


too busy to think of some kindness to the young people he 
knew. 

Representative in Congress, Governor, Senator, minority 
leader from 1922 to 1933, majority leader from that year 
until his death, Josera T. Rosrnson had a long and distin- 


guished public service. History will accord him his place in| 
the annals of the Republic. We who knew him will cherish ' 


his friendship and his memory. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mme. President, I humbly partici- 
pate in this memorial out of debt to a great friendship and 
in gratitude for a great life. 

My affection for the late Senator Josera T. ROBINSON is 
as fresh today as it was upon that burning July Sunday 
afternoon last summer when I joined the mourning pil- 
grimage of sorrow that followed him to his long, last home 
in the soil of his beloved Arkansas. My reflective estimate 
of his patriotic stature, his genius of leadership, his courage 
of battle, his implacable loyalty to his commitments does 
not dim with time. It grows with the lengthening years. 
Thus it is a joy to me—if joy may linger in the valley of the 
shadow—that the Senate of the United States should turn 
from the pressures of these engrossing legislative hours and 
from the cruel habits of human forgetfulness and should 
pause in reverence and appreciation before an honored 
tomb that greatly deserves to be a precious shrine. 

Never shall I forget the shock and chill that took posses- 
sion of our hearts when the dark news spread through a 
stunned and unbelieving Capitol that this sturdy captain 
of democracy had fallen in his sleep. No partisan aisle 
divided our riven griefs. We were akin in our burden and 
acknowledgment of universal loss—loss to us as a company 
of understanding friends despite all scars of combat, loss to 
a parliament wherein strong men are indispensably price- 
less to the destiny of a great nation, loss to the great 
America which we all worship with a common love. He had 
died in the very climax of historic combat which divided 
men as deeply as any issue can cut conscience to the quick. 
He had died, it may be said, embattled in his armor at the 
head of troops. But every vestige of the bitter conflict 
swiftly melted into armistice that brought all contenders to 
their knees before his bier, one spontaneous sentiment tri- 
umphant over all—“There was a man!” 

Others, here and elsewhere, have dwelt in well-earned 
eulogy upon the honorable credits which illuminate and 
glorify a lifetime record of notable public service that took 
him, step by step, up the ladder of fame and power and exact- 
ing responsibility to a place of critical authority scarcely less 
important than the Presidency itself. It is an epic in the 
story of our land. He richly deserved every tribute that may 
thus address itself to these achievements, because he won 
his way to the confidence alike of constituents and colleagues 
by constant proof of unremitting and dynamic worth. No 
statesman more definitely left his mark upon the annals of 
his time. He would have made a great President. He 
would have made a great Chief Justice of the United States. 

Others have defined his splendid contributions to the wel- 
fare of commonwealth and country. Others have justly as- 
sessed his commanding stature in the Senate Chamber, where 
he strode among its giants for many years. Whatever cause 
he embraced, he sustained it with superb vigor, with incor- 
rigible loyalty, and with all the earnestness of his great 
heart and soul, He was ever worthy of any foeman’s steel. 
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I can see him now, standing yonder at the corner desk, 
eloquently demanding approval for his point of view, giving 
blow for blow in the blazing rigors of debate—powerful in 
physique, powerful in argument, powerful in conviction, pow- 
erful in command, powerful in influence, and—most impor- 
tant of all—powerful in character. All these things are 
history. 

I could add nothing to this epitaph. He wrote it for him- 
self. But I can give myself the privilege of testifying that 
from the first moment when I entered this Chamber 10 years 
ago up to the last hour of the last day when Joe strode his 
manly way among us—and he was just Joe to each and all— 
he was my sympathetic, helpful friend. Despite his high 
role in the greatest government on earth, despite his au- 
thority and place, he was simple and generous and kindly 
and companionable. He was considerate and helpful and 
gentle in his human contacts. He loved the great out-of- 
doors and reflected its strength in his own rugged nature. 
He loved his fellow men and reflected these generosities in all 
his human attitudes. I shall ever think of him as typifying 
the southern gentleman—the practical Christian—at his best, 

Ah, yes! There was aman! There was a friend! 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mme. President, I count it a great priv- 
ilege to join in these tributes to the character, the services, 
and the personal relationships of Senator Josera T. RoB- 
INSON. 

Mme. President, Senator ROBINSON as a Senator and a po- 
litical figure was distinguished not alone by his adroitness 
in counsel but by his vigorous, aggressive championship of 
the causes he represented. He was a sage in counsel, and 
yet a Titan in debate. He was a man who was broad in his 
views. He was familiar not alone with problems of a do- 
mestic character but with world problems. He had traveled 
extensively, and he was deeply interested in international 
affairs. 

Those of us who associate with Senators on this floor meet 
them usually after they have attained success. Some of us 
are thrown up here by reason of political convulsions, or 
accident, or chance. To me, it is always interesting to. ask, 
“Whence came this man? Whois he? Where is he from?” 

In that connection I like to dwell upon the life of Senator 
Rosson, which is a refutation of the theory that the small- 
town character cannot rise to eminence. I have been in his 
home town, almost a village, in Arkansas, where Senator 
Rosrnson lived until quite recent years, a town of probably 
not over a thousand population. It was there that he prac- 
ticed law. It was there that he rose to eminence in his 
profession, not restricted, of course, to the local bar, but 
having a practice extending over a large area. His home, 
however, was in Lonoke, Ark. It was from there that he 
became a Member of the Congress, from there that he be- 
came Governor, and later United States Senator. 

There is an erroneous concept in the minds of some col- 
umnists and magazine writers that those who live in isolated 
or small communities are provincial. Senator Rosinson’s 
life is a refutation of that. He lived down close to the peo- 
ple. He struggled and fought in country courtrooms, and 
from thence on to larger forums and larger arenas. Fre- 
quently the man who lives in the great city is so busy with 
the immediate problems about him, and the noises and ex- 
citements and amusements, that he becomes provincial; his 
horizon does not extend much farther than the city limits. 
But Senator Rosrvson’s ability, character, and imagination, 
with his books, opened up a vista not alone of his own State 
but of his Nation and the world, and his ambition was 
kindled and went soaring from this little village in Arkansas, 

Senator Rosrnson was a product of a small community. 
He went to a small college. I do not know who his professors 
were, but I dare say there were some lofty souls amongst 
them. I remember having read some years ago about Wil- 
liam and Mary College. George Wythe was a professor of 
law in William and Mary, and in his classrooms there sat 
John Marshall, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and other 
great men of that generation. I have often wondered 


whether or not down in that little dim classroom in William 
and Mary the brain that moved the hand of Thomas Jeffer- 
son when he wrote in letters of flame the great Declaration 
was not even then envisaging and arming itself for the strug- 
gles and trials of the years of the Revolution, and that Madi- 
son was garnering the wisdom and profound statesmanship 
that were later reflected in the Constitution, and as John 
Marshall sat there under the teachings of George Wythe 
I doubt not that his soul was stimulated and kindled and his 
judicial character molded long before he wrote the opinion 
of the Supreme Court in Marbury against Madison and Mc- 
Cullough against Maryland, and other great constitutional 
opinions, 

I glory in the fact that in Joe Rosrvson there was a life 
and a character that sprang from right down among the 
people. He secured his election to Congress by reason of no 
machine. No great political boss selected him and elected 
him. No particular commercial or financial interest in 
Lonoke, Ark., could have dominated a district and placed 
their servant in the Congress or in the Governor’s chair. He 
was instinctively a Democrat. He saw the people in their 
everyday life. He knew their hardships and their troubles 
and their trials, and instinctively he became a great 
Democrat. 

Mme. President, Senator Rosrnson stood high among the 
great political figures of his generation. He walked with the 
great, yet he died poor. He did not capitalize his public 
service to his private purse. He died with empty hands, and 
unspotted vestments. 

There have been some expressions here today which seemed 
to indicate a regret that Senator ROBINSON was not ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court of the United States. Yet I 
wonder whether it is not just as well that he was not. It is 
better to be worthy of and to deserve a seat on the Supreme 
Court than to have one. His theater was here. His stage 
was here in the forum. I rather fancy that had he lived 
he would have been.a Justice of the Supreme Court, worthy, 
able, a profound lawyer; yet I wonder whether it would have 
added anything to his fame. 

Mme. President, were I a farmer I think I should prefer 
to fall amidst my acres and my growing crops. Were I a 
physician I think that I should prefer to fall while on some 
mission of mercy and healing. Were I a soldier I should 
prefer to die with a sword in my hand. 

Jor ROBINSON is dead. His body occupies only 6 feet of 
earth, no more than the humblest laborer in all the land; 
but his spirit outshoulders much of the sky. He will loom 
larger and larger as the lengthening years stretch onward 
toward eternity. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mme. President, the passing of Senator RoB- 
INSON was a genuine loss to the Senate and to all its Members. 
When I first came to Washington, 17 years ago, I had the 
opportunity to know him, and from the very first respected 
his fine abilities as a leader and a servant of the people. 
When I became a Member of the Senate he was kind and 
gracious to me and did much to make me feel at home in this 
place. He was a stanch friend, a strong opponent, and a 
fearless defender of the cause which he accepted. j 

His devotion to duty was an example to all who knew him. 
He was an indefatigable worker, and, indeed, the very great- 
ness of his labors and the intensity of his efforts helped to 
bring on his sudden death. 

When the evening of life comes for each of us, as it must 
inevitably come to all, what better hope can we have than 
that our tasks shall still be found in our hands and our 
hearts set on the high enterprise to which we have set our 
faces? This was the lot of Senator Rosrvson—to be busy, 
tremendously busy, to the very end. 

O Paradise! O Paradise! 
Who doth not crave for rest? 
Who would not seek the happy land 
Where they that loved are blest; 
Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light 


All rapture through and through 
In God's most holy sight. 
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Senator Rogrrvson has entered into his rest and into a 
larger place of affection and good will in the hearts of his 
fellow countrymen. His spirit lives on in this Chamber— 
a constant reminder of the high service a true statesman can 
render to his country. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mme, President, the career of Senator 
Rogrnson was without parallel in Congress in certain im- 
portant aspects. We may recall others who have served 
longer, we may think of some who may be regarded as more 
brilliant, and of others perhaps more eloquent, but we can 
think of none in the long history of this body, 150 years of 
continuous existence, who has been more diligent, none who 
carried such great burdens, none who pressed to successful 
conclusion so many great measures, and none who carried 
with him throughout so much of the confidence and the good 
will of his colleagues. He takes his place as one of the great 
figures in the historic Senate. 

The career of Senator Rogprnson is an inspiration to every 
man who beholds it. It is a career of constant rise and 
honor, ever expanding in influence, ever increasing in sery- 
ice to his country, whether as citizen, Representative in the 
National House of Representatives, Governor of his State, 
Senator of the United States, and minority leader and major- 
ity leader therein. In each relation he quickly established a 
distinguished place, he quickly found, not in the acclaim of 
men, but in an inevitable recognition, the justification of his 
elevation, 

His was no middle flight, and as I think at this moment 
of his career from a young man in a small hamlet of a 
mid-western city, rising after and in the midst of the hard 
days of the Civil War, soaring ever and widening ever, un- 
broken, I am reminded of Shelley’s description of the skylark 
that— 

Singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


His was a remarkably sustained flight in ever widening 
and ever more elevated circles. 

I like to think at this moment that there is no end of that 
flight, and that the spirit of our friend who here was visible 
with us so long and so happily will still soar around us and 
lead us on as by a holier and a more ennobling inspiration 
than when we knew him as he sat in yonder seat. 

Senator Roprnson was subjected here to the severest of 
all tests through long years, and in a deeply troubled period, 
tests, I think, by reason of the troubled character of his 
time, from 1914 to the moment of his death, more exacting 
than those to which any of his predecessors was subjected— 
the test of being leader of his party, the test of leader 
for the administration, the test of the infinite demands 
that are made by Senators upon such a leader. You and I 
will bear witness at this moment that Senator ROBINSON 
not only met those tests, but he proved himself in an 
astonishing way superior to them, and, after long years, 
more than 20 years of that testing, now that we see that 
he is gone from among us, there is not one Member in the 
Senate, and there was not one Member in the Senate when 
he was living, but would bear witness to the good will that 
he felt in his heart for the leader, whether agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with him, whether in victory or in defeat. 

I suppose no man ever served in this body who had such a 
rare faculty for dealing with and differing with his colleagues 
and at the same time commanding something far more to 
be prized than mere admiration for his strength of charac- 
ter or his capacity for service. 

We have heard on this occasion the language of some- 
thing more than good will, something deeper than appre- 
ciation. We have heard the language of a profound affec- 
tion, a real and abiding love for a man who notwithstand- 
ing all his rugged manliness, the great manly qualities that 
were resident in him, carried at the same time the antidote 
to criticism, carried in his very being, in the genial twinkle 
of his eyes, in the friendly touch upon the shoulder after 
the difference in debate, or the comradeship along the 
stream or in the field, something indefinable that justifies, 
nay, demands, the love of one’s fellow men. I do not think 
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that we could analyze, I do not think that we could worthily 
bear witness to it, but we could not resist speaking of it. 

Senator Rosrnson was cast in the mold of greatness. He 
had a great physique. There was something about him that 
gave one the sense of unusual physical power as he moved in 
one’s presence. There was something of tireless physical 
energy about him. He was an indefatigable man, who at 
yonder desk and in his position of leadership day by day did 
probably more work than any five of his colleagues, a mam 
who rarely became impatient, who rarely seemed to be 
hurried, and who on all occasions, notwithstanding the great 
host of measures and demands that confronted him, was 
singularly ready and never wearied until those last few 
hours in a great struggle in which he was last of all of ug 
to recognize that he was weary. 

He had a very great mental energy and a quick, compre- 
hensive intelligence. He met the issues of debate day by day. 
You and I had the benefit of reports and committee hear- 
ings. Our leader had no such benefits, but there were few 
who could match him in debate on any question. 

Added to these unusual qualities there was another quality 
to which I wish especially to refer. I think Senator ROBIN- 
SON was endowed with a phenomenal ardor. I have observed 
it amongst others, but I have never known a human being 
who had his capacity for ardor. One might observe it in 
the fishing excursion. With what zest and enthusiasm he 
went into that diversion! Or if he were called to the field 
in the hunt, none could surpass him in the pursuit of the 
prey or the joy in the pursuit, and none could quite equal his 
relish in the reminiscence of the day’s excitements. 

In the tasks in the Senate, day after day and hour after 
hour, through more than 4 years, with legislation of the 
utmost importance and the greatest sort of variety being 
poured into the arena, in such a stream, and of such a 
newness as the Congress has never known before, and had 
never suspected could be possible, he met the demands of 
it all, and he met them with his whole heart, his whole 
mind, and soul, and being. That was his ardor, and that 
was the secret of his power and his greatness. 

He reminded me of Lord Nelson’s definition of honor. Lord 
Nelson always told his sailors and his captains that they 
had not discharged the obligations of honor in battle until 
they had exposed themselves in the utmost degree to the 
enemy, and had done everything that men could do to win 
the battle, regardless of the consequences to themselves. 
The great admiral’s conception of honor was that in the 
conflict he who fought should consider no exits, no means 
of escape, You and I bear witness that as our friend did 
battle here he threw into the battle every ounce of his whole 
being—physical, mental, moral, and spiritual. He seemed 
fully taken up and carried away with it. He staked all upon 
the issue. 

I think that brings us to the fact that most distinguished 
him and which most commanded our confidence. When 
Senator Rosinson was there he was all there. When he 
was on a side all of him was on it. That is the great 
definition of character in terms of description. When he was 
on a side everything there was within him was on that side. 

I remember Romola answering a question which her son 
put to her in the fourteenth century. He asked his mother 
how a man could be both great and happy. The mother 
discussed greatness in terms of her acquaintances. She said 
of Fra Girolamo: Fra Girolamo has the greatness of 
integrity.” 

I believe every Senator will join with me in bearing witness 
to just that—that Joz Rosrnson had the greatness of in- 
tegrity, the wholeness of all that was within him being just 
as it was represented to be. He was integrity in action. 

Mme. President, time does not permit of a real effort to 
analyze the character of our friend. I draw to the conclusion 
with just one remark: That to all these great qualities were 
added a remarkable breadth of view and a beautiful tolerance 
of spirit. I think it may well be said that the sportsman on 
the stream or in the field was no less a sportsman in the 
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arena of the Senate and in the wider arena of American 
politics. 

But it must be said that there is but one interpretation of 
his course here that is consistent with all that we know of 
him—and that is that he was actuated by a high sense of 
duty. He supported measures that were new to him in the 
profound conviction that there must be unity of leadership in 
a great emergency. This was his conception of his leader- 
ship, and I honor him for it and the vigor with which he 
maintained it. He was moved by no selfish motive but by a 
sense of duty in the highest loyalty. 

He was overtaken in an hour of great struggle. His spirit 
had demanded of his mighty frame more than it could 
sustain, and it broke away. It is significant that a copy of 
the Recorp was found beside his body. He had been read- 
ing the debate of the day to prepare for the morrow. He 
was stricken in the thick of the battle and at the forefront. 
His death made history. 

I think it is well with our friend. I believe it is worth 
while to remark that if we may believe the greatest Interpre- 
ter of life here and the life to come it is well with Joz Ros- 
Inson. It was that Interpreter who said that he who is 
faithful in a few things shall be made ruler over many 
things; that he who does well with the talents with which he 
is entrusted here shall be given larger talents with which 
to deal in the hereafter. He further said, “Whosoever would 
be first among you, let him be the servant of all.” 

Measured by the standards of the Great Interpreter, I 
think we may hold to our hearts the assurance that his 
spirit will dwell here with us in a happy and inspiring 
memory; that he is now a part of the living, historic Senate; 
and that he still serves, he still increases, he still grows, still 
rises. 

In the words of Milton: 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame—nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 

Mr. HATCH. Mme. President, as one of the newer Mem- 
bers of this body, it was not my privilege to have that long 
and close association which many Senators have had with 
him whom we seek to honor and to whom we pay tribute. 
However, my association with him was sufficiently long and 
sufficiently close to give me a deep and lasting impression 
of what I think were the outstanding traits and character- 
istics of Senator ROBINSON. 

I shall not attempt to restate or review the details of his 
life in this body or in his native State. That has been done 
well, ably, and eloquently. I should like to speak for a 
moment in, perhaps, a somewhat different vein, but em- 
phasizing and again stressing the traits of character which 
spell the words which make the life history of Josy T. 
ROBINSON. 

Only recently, Mme. President, I heard one of the ablest, 
wisest, and most learned Members of this body, one of a 
philosophical turn of mind, discussing the subject of what 
imprint or impression is made on the lives of men and 
nations by those who serve in affairs of state. His philoso- 
phy was a gloomy one. It was the philosophy of the for- 
gotten; for he said that all men, regardless of rank or 
station, are forgotten almost as soon as breath departs. So 
when I learned that we were to meet today to pay tribute 
to him who was our friend and associate, I could not help 
but meditate upon the words of the Senator who spoke this 
gloomy philosophy. I wondered if his words were true. Is 
it true that we are all so soon forgotten? 

Of course, some men will not remember and will have no 
occasion to revere the character of such a man as Senator 
Rosinson. Men who are weak and afraid; men who do not 
understand and appreciate courage and bravery; men who 
are dishonest or given to short turns and sharp practices; 
men who are selfish, mean, and little of soul and mind; 
men who do not admire strength of intellect and patriotic 
statesmanship—such men will not remember Senator Ros- 
Sor, and in the houses where they dwell no room will be 
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found in which to store the memory of such a man as 
Senator Rosrnson. By them, and by all their ilk and breed, 
he is forgotten. 

Notwithstanding the philosophy of the forgotten, it pleases 
me today to believe that there is a difference, and that that 
philosophy is not true. I choose to believe that the coura- 
geous and brave remember the courageous and brave; that 
those who are honest and who deal squarely with their fellow 
men remember those who deal honestly and fairly with 
their fellow men. Those who are great of soul, mind, and 
character remember those who are great of soul, mind, and 
character. 

This is the tribute I bring to Senator Roprnson. Among 
the courageous and brave, among the honest and loyal, 
among men of character, intellect, and vision, among men 
of patriotic statesmanship, the memory of JOSEPH T. ROBINSON 
will not fade away and die. Among such men everywhere 
he is remembered. 

ih agi a tree today 
ere a tre 
And it will ive 1 ly ta RATEI 
An hundred years or more. 
Children playing beneath 
Will eat of the fruit of my tree, 


Men will rest within its shade 
And some may speak of me. 


But on through the long, long years to come, 
Surely I will not care 

Whether men praise or whether they blame, 
So long as my tree grows there. 

And on through the trend of an hundred years, 
Perhaps alway 

My tree will live and live and live. 

I planted a tree today. 

In the forests of men Josepa T. Ronson planted many, 
many trees, trees of courage, loyalty, bravery, devotion, 
friendship, honesty, and all the virtues which go to make a 
true and rugged American citizen. So long as those trees 
live and grow, so long will the memory of Senator ROBINSON. 
“live, and live, and live.” 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mme. President, in the death of the late 
Senator Rozrnson the country lost one of its great statesmen, 
the Senate an able leader, the State of Arkansas a courageous, 
resourceful representative. His passing was a profound per- 
sonal loss to many of us in the Capital City. 

The memory of the late Senator from Arkansas as a states- 
man and an able representative has been recalled by those 
who have preceded me. It is as his personal friend that I 
wish to speak at this time. 

Coming to the Senate as one of the Senators from a State 
with one of the largest constituencies of the Union my task 
at the beginning in serving my Commonwealth was to me one 
of gigantic proportions. My first duty naturally was to make 
acquaintanceship at the Senate, to learn its routine and the 
intricacies of its proceedings. Fortunately for me, one of my 
first actions upon my arrival was to call upon the leader of 
the Senate, who was my old friend in many political cam- 
paigns of years past. 

Senator Rosinson, in the genial way which made him be- 
loved by us all, immediately made me comfortable, and ex- 
pressed his pleasure to greet a Democratic Senator from what 
he had thought in years past the rock-ribbed Republican 
State of Pennsylvania. Naturally I was pleased by this 
cordial recognition. 

This consideration by the Senator in the interest of an 
incoming Senator I learned, while at the time I thought it 
was personal to me, was characteristic of the man. I appre- 
ciated the genuineness of his interest, his solicitude, and 
friendly inquiries, and learned afterward in conferring with 
my colleagues that he was able to show the same interest in 
all the newly elected, and to help in assigning them to 
committees appropriate to their natural abilities and of bene- 
fit to their home interests. 

What better tribute can be paid to a man than to acknowl- 
edge that you felt his intense personal interest in your wel- 
fare; that he took each individual case of an incoming Sen- 
ator as a personal one; that he gave to its needs thought and 
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consideration; that he made you feel he was centering his 
interest in you; and that he was devoting his time and atten- 
tion to aiding you in the new fields of public service which 
were opening wide to you? 

Senator Rosinson, at the beginning of his leadership of 
the majority party in 1933, commanded as leader the great- 
est number of Democrats ever elected to the Senate in one 
Congress. His many years of service as minority leader had 
fitted him for this unprecedented task—leader of 59 mem- 
bers of his own party. The task before him in finding com- 
mittees that fitted individual and State qualifications for so 
large a number would have seemed to many men a difficult 
undertaking, but the manner in which he mastered the sit- 
uation showed that he had been trained to handle these 
matters. 

It was daily contact with Senator Rosrvson in the trans- 
action of senatorial business, and a happy custom we had 
of lunching together very frequently, that gave me the op- 
portunity to know of his ability and charm. It was this 
close contact that afforded me insight into his masterful 
strategy in engineering legislation through the Senate which 
enabled me to know the genuineness of his love for his work, 
to know of his faithfulness to party ties, to hear him tell the 
lovable and homely stories of the mountain folk, to hear him 
relate the humorous darky stories he told so well, to learn 
of his experiences in field and stream, to gain knowledge of 
his travels, to respect the logic and accuracy of his asser- 
tions, and, all in all, to be a better Senator for having had 
this association with him. It was this close contact that 
gave me the opportunity of knowing of his faithfulness to a 
promise and loyalty to a friend. It was these characteristics 
that give me reverence for his memory. I am proud to re- 
call that he was my friend. 

Mr. MILLER. Mme. President, Jose T. ROBINSON, 
foremost public man in the history of Arkansas, was born 
in the rural community of Concord, in Loncke County, Ark., 
August 26, 1872. He was the youngest of 10 children born 
to Dr. James and Matilda Jane (Swaim) Robinson. 

He was educated in the public schools of the State, the 
University of Arkansas, where he worked his way, and the 
University of Virginia. 

His public service began at the age of 22 with his election 
to the General Assembly of Arkansas as the representative 
of Lonoke County for a 2-year term. He studied law in the 
office of Judge Thomas C. Trimble at Lonoke, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1895. 

In 1896 he married Miss Ewilda Miller, the lovely and 
gracious woman who profoundly influenced the character 
and quality of all his remaining years. 

From 1895 until 1902 he devoted himself most assiduously 
and successfully to the practice of law. In the latter year 
he was a candidate for Congress, and after a friendly joint 
campaign in which he and his opponent often traveled to- 
gether, defeated the amiable and popular Col. Sam Taylor, 
of Pine Bluff. He was reelected to the House of Represent- 
atives four times. 

In September 1912, after a brilliant campaign, he was 
chosen as Governor over a stalwart, able, and highly es- 
teemed opponent, Hon. George W. Donaghey. On January 
14, 1913, he resigned his seat in the House of Representatives 
and was inaugurated Governor 2 days later, January 16, 
1913. 

On January 28, 1913, he was elected Senator by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Arkansas to fill the unexpired term of Sena- 
tor Jeff Davis. Thus he was a Representative in Congress, 
Governor of his State, and Senator-elect, all within a period 
of 14 days, a record unequaled in the history of American 
politics. But he did not take his seat in the Senate until a 
few weeks later, on March 10, 1913. 

Those were stirring days in the politics of Arkansas. The 
brilliant young leader, flashing like a meteor across the po- 
litical heavens of that State, led many to predict a meteoric 
end to his career. There were those who were moved with 
indignation because of his leaving the Governor's office, and 
they prophesied that he had gone up like a rocket, but that 
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he would come down like the stick. But he met the crucial 
test with poise, character, and ability; and the bright star 
of Joz Rostnson’s public service, growing in luster through 
the advancing years, was at its zenith when the dark shadow 
of death threw it into untimely and sad eclipse. 

Five times he was elected to this body by the people of 
his State. In his last race in 1936, in which he was re- 
turned by the largest majority of his experience, again 
carrying every county as he did in 1930, he did not make a 
campaign speech nor write a campaign letter. 

I do not need to say in this place that this was not the 
haughty and disdainful strategy of a proud master of an in- 
vincible political machine. Rather it was the natural ac- 
tion of a public servant who had confidence in those whom 
he served and who was willing to test the gratitude of his 
native State and the fine principle laid down by Addison: 

"Tis not in mortals to command su ` 
But we'll do more, Sempronius—we'll deserve it. 

Of his long and distinguished service in this body others 
have spoken with greater appropriateness and authority than 
can I. But as his successor, I take this opportunity of at- 
testing the affectionate pride with which he was regarded by 
the people who so consistently honored him and whom he 
so steadfastly served. 

It has been said that Senator Ronson was never a popu- 
lar idol in Arkansas. He never cared to be. He loved many 
people and thousands loved him. He held some people in 
contempt, especially the hypocritical, but no one held him in 
contempt. He had his country doctor father’s sympathy for 
the poor. He came to manhood in the bitter panic of the 
early nineties and was an economic and political liberal as a 
freshman Congressman. He was proud of his unchanging 
fidelity to the cause of underprivileged men, and in the last 
interview of a personal nature he ever gave he more or less 
impatiently admonished his friend, S. J. Wolff, of the New 
York Times, to review the consistent record of 35 years’ devo- 
tion to the welfare of the common man. 


But Arkansas respected her great champion most for his 
candor, his rectitude, his loyalty, and his unflinching courage. 
His friends love to tell the story of a pompous gentleman 
with important financial connections who came to him on a 
delicate and urgent mission. He sought the Senator’s in- 
fluence with an official of the Government, but with awkward 
condescension explained that he did not desire to use “politi- 
cal influence.” 


In that event,” said Jor, “you don’t need me, for that’s the 
only kind of influence I have.” 

The people of Arkansas respected Jor T. Rosrnson because 
over a period of 35 years he had the courage and the common 
sense to follow, in public office, the tart admonition of 
Emerson: 

Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 

When the great leader of the majority was stricken on 
July 14 last, falling “with face to the battle,” there ran 
through every estimate of his character and service, like the 
refrain of an old and noble hymn: 

His word was good; his courage unflinching; his character was 
granite. 

Men might differ in their estimates of his intellectual 
endowments, his insight into the hopes and aspirations of 
humanity, and the quality of his political faith, but with one 
accord they echoed the unforgettable tribute paid by Antony 
to Brutus: 

The elements (were) 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 

Here was a public servant who believed that a promise 
should be matched with a performance, and who regarded a 
pledge as he would a promissory note. He neither saw nor 
talked double. His capacity for seeing things in their true 
relation was almost clairvoyant; and his ability and willing- 
ness to express in blunt, clear speech his views on public 
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matters was a tradition in his home State, as it later became 
in the Nation. 

In speaking of his passing, a great editor of Arkansas who 
knew him well, and who immediately preceded him in this 
body as the interim appointee after the death of Senator 
Davis, said: 

The untimely loss of the leader of the Senate, the great lieu- 
tenant of President Roosevelt, is of deep concern to the whole 
Nation because he bore so large a part in national affairs. But 
here in his own State the first reactions are those of human grief 
and sorrow. It has been said of some beloved and honored men in 
history that when they died little children cried in the streets. 
There were literal tears when the sad news came that JOSEPH TAY- 
Lor Roprnson, Arkansas’ beloved and honored son, had been taken 
away. The people of this State were moved by feelings so deep 
and poignant that they far transcended all ordinary public regret 
at the death of a distinguished public officer. 

His death was heroic. Into the battle he was called to lead 
he threw all his physical strength and mental powers, all 
his great personality, all his parliamentary experience and 
ability, and all his fighting heart—the brave heart that only 
death could conquer. 

Many of us here today were at the grave when this great 
son of Arkansas was committed to the soil of the State he 
loved and served. I think there was something symbolic in 
the behavior of the elements that day. The great humidity 
of midafternoon, settling like a pall over the capital city and 
suggesting the pent-up emotions of the people, presaged the 
coming storm. The cortege moved from the church through 
solid lines of silent men, women, and children, black and 
white, rich and poor, great and humble. The last sad rites 
of his church were spoken with beautiful simplicity by the 
minister, who concluded with Stevenson’s noble Requiem: 

Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 

As the final prayer died on the lips of the minister, the 
lightning flashed, “the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew; and beat upon” the grave of the departed 
leader. I could not escape then, nor can I in retrospect, the 
feeling that the sudden fury of the long-gathering storm was 
the symbol of the anguished cry of sorrow which rose from 
the hearts of the people when the gallant leader passed from 
view. 

But the storm passed quickly, and the glory of a July 
sunset bathed the hillside and the mountain of flowers under 
which Jor Ropinson was sleeping. Fragrant as those flowers, 
and warm as that sunset, is the memory of Jox ROBINSON in 
the hearts of the people of Arkansas. 

And now, Mme. President, as a further mark of respect. to 
the memory of the deceased Senator, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

RECESS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock 
and 17 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomor- 
row, Thursday, April 21, 1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1938 


The House was called to order by the Speaker at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against us. 
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And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
For Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory for- 
ever. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of yesterday will be dispensed 
with and the Journal will stand approved. 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE CHARLES J. COLDEN 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, we have again been sad- 
dened since the printing of the program for the memorial 
exercises today by the passing of our distinguished and be- 
loved colleague and friend, Hon. CHARLES J. COLDEN, of Cali- 
fornia. As you know, the flags are still at half-mast in his 
memory. 

In deference to the wishes of the members of his family, 
the paying of tribute to him is being deferred until this 
occasion a year hence, when it is hoped they can be with us. 

RECESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House Resolution 445, the 
Chair declares the House to be in recess for the purpose of 
holding memorial services as arranged by the Committee on 
Memorials. 

Accordingly, the House stood in recess to meet at the call 
of the Chair. 

MEMORIAL SERVICE PROGRAM 
APRIL 20, 1938 
Prelude, Sacred Selections (11:30 to 12) 
United States Army Band Orchestra 


Presiding Officer_.____ The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Invocation The Chaplain, Dr. James Shera Montgomery 


W. L. Thickstun 
Interstate Male Chorus 
Scripture Reading and Prayer The Chaplain 
Roll of Deceased Members -The Clerk of the House of Representatives 
Devotional Silence 
A —— E S TS Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 
Representative from the State of Vermont 

The Lamp in the West Horatio Parker 


Representative from the State of Texas 
Cornet Solo—Nearer My God to Thee Ralph K. Ostrom 
Master Sergeant, United States Army Band Orchestra 
Siege r a tanto eee The Chaplain 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 


The SPEAKER of the House of Representatives presided. 
The Chaplain, Dr. Montgomery: 


Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are hid, cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may perfectly love Thee and worthily magnify Thy 
holy name. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Interstate Male Chorus sang Crossing the Bar, by 
W. L. Thickstun. 
The Chaplain, Dr. Montgomery: 


The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for His name’s sake. Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me. Thou preparest a table before me in the pres- 
ence of mine enemies: Thou anointest my head with oil; my 
cup runneth over. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life and I will dwell in the house of 
the Lord forever. (Psalm 23.) 

Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever Thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world, even from everlast- 
ing to everlasting Thou art God. For a thousand years in 
Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past and as a watch 
in the night. Thou carriest them away as with a flood; they 
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are as a sleep; in the morning they are like grass which 
_groweth up. In the morning it flourisheth and groweth up, 
in the evening it is cut down and withereth. So teach us 
to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. (Psalm 90.) 

There is one glory of the sun and another glory of the 
moon and another glory of the stars; for one star differeth 
from another in glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption; it is 
soon in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a nat- 
ural body, it is raised a spiritual body. But when this cor- 
ruptible shall have put on incorruption and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall come to pass the saying 
that is written: Death is swallowed up in victory. 


Almighty and most merciful God, our Father, from whom 
our spirits come and to whom they shall return, grant unto 
all sorrowing hearts the consolation of Thy grace. 
Strengthen, we beseech Thee, the faith of all bereaved ones, 

that they may contemplate with peace the blessedness of 
that eternal home which Thou hast prepared for all whom 
Thou hast redeemed. Grant that all others whose joy is 
turned into mourning may not murmur nor faint under their 
afflictions; but cleaving more closely unto Thee, O blessed 
Lord and Savior, who art the resurrection and the life, may 
be led by Thy Holy Spirit through all the trials of this un- 
certain life, till the day break and the shadows flee away. 
Amen. 


Still, still with Thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh and the shadows flee; 
Fairer than morning, holier than daylight 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with Thee. 


So shall it be at last, in that bright morning, 
When the soul waketh and life’s shadows fiee; 

Oh, in that hour fairer than daylight dawning, 
Shall rise the glorious thought, I am with Thee. 


ROLL OF DECEASED MEMBERS 


Mr. A. E. Chaffee, reading clerk of the House, read the 
following roll: 


JOSEPH TAYLOR ROBINSON, Senator from the State of Arkansas: 
Lawyer; member of the General Assembly of Arkansas, 1895; Presi- 
dential elector, 1900; Member of the House of Representatives 
Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth, Sixty-first, and Sixty-second 
Congresses; Governor of Arkansas, 1913; elected to the United 
States Senate January 1913; reelected in 1918, 1924, 1930, and 1936. 
chairman of the minority conference, 1922-33, and chairman of the 
majority conference, 1933-37. Died July 14, 1937. 

PHILIP ARNOLD Goopwin, Twenty-seventh Congressional District 
of New York: Businessman; engaged in steel bridge building, 1902- 
16; director and president of the National Bank of Coxsackie; 
vice president of the Coxsackie Milling & Supply Co.; trustee, 
Heermance Memorial Library; Member of the Seventy-third, Sey- 
enty-fourth, and Seventy-fifth Congresses. Died June 6, 1937. 

WILLIAM PATRICK Connery, Jr., Seventh Congressional District of 
Massachusetts: Actor, theatrical manager, soldier, lawyer; served 
19 months in France in all major operations of the Twenty-sixth 
(Yankee) Division; promoted from private to regimental color ser- 
geant for meritorious service; Member of the Sixty-eighth and each 
succeeding Congress; chairman of the Committee on Labor. Died 
June 15, 1937. 

THEODORE ALBERT PEYsER, Seventeenth Congressional District of 
New York: Businessman; special agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; collector of etchings; member of the 
Jefferson Island Club and Wild Goose Club at Harmony, Maine; 
elected to the Seventy-third, Seventy-fourth, and Seventy-fifth 
Congresses. Member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Died August 8, 1937. 

ROBERT POTTER HILL, Fifth Congressional District of Oklahoma: 
Lawyer, educator, police magistrate of Marion, Ill., 1903; city at- 
torney of Marion, 1908-10; member of the Illinois State House of 
Representatives, 1910-12; Member of the Sixty-third Congress from 
Illinois; assistant county attorney, Oklahoma County; district judge 
of Oklahoma; Member of the Seventy-fifth Congress from Okla- 
homa. Died October 29, 1937. 

EDWARD ALOYSIUS KENNEY, Ninth Congressional District of New 
Jersey: Lawyer; admitted to the bar of the State of New York in 
1908, and to the bar of the State of New Jersey in 1917; member 
of Legal Advisory Draft Board in 1917; judge of recorder’s court 
of Cliffside Park, 1919-23; Member of the Seventy-third, Seventy- 
fourth, and Seventy-fifth Congresses. Died January 27, 1938. 


Mrs. Norton, a Representative from the State of New 
Jersey, standing in front of the Speaker’s rostrum, placed a 
memorial rose in a vase as the name of each deceased 
Member was read by the Clerk. 

Then followed 1 minute to devotional silence. 
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Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, a Representative from the 

State of Vermont, delivered the following address: 
ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

Mr. Speaker, we have met once more according to our 
reverent custom in order to note the passing of the year 
and properly to observe the absence of those colleagues and 
friends of ours departed. 

This memorial day is in some respects the most signifi- 
cant and important of our calendar, with its solemn and 
tender associations. Solemn, for it bids us pause and 
measure each for himself the duty he owes to a common 
country; tender, since it opens the floodgates of memory 
to a tide of emotions and recollections which bring before 
us again in form and in voice those colleagues of ours who 
“short days ago lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, loved, 
and were loved.” 

I see a hand you cannot see! 
I hear a voice you cannot hear. 

They have gone, but, as the poet has said: 


Whatever comes must go—and so the rose 
That for a little trembles on its stalk, 
Dying, will cast its petals in a shower 
Upon the garden walk, 
There is no permanence: Impatient time 
So swiftly shifts the curtains of life’s show, 
It will not long possess us, ill or good— 
Whatever comes, must go. 

And so today those of us who are still standing on this 
“narrow isthmus twixt two boundless seas”; the past, the 
future; two eternities, are living again those happy days of 
friendship, association, and fellowship, in the land of yes- 
terday of memory, a paradise out of which fate cannot 
drive us. 

Oh memories that biess and burn, 
Oh barren gain and bitter loss; 


I kiss each bead and strive at last to learn 
To kiss the cross. 


Those colleagues of ours. Once more we seem to see 
them and to hear them trying to make some nook of God’s 
creation a little more fruitful, better, more worthy of God; 
endeavoring to make some human hearts a little wiser, more 
mindful, happier, more blessed, less accursed; striving to 
widen the intellectual horizon of the people, helping to lay 
the foundation of a better individual life, showing them new 
goals for endeavor; inspiring them with more varied and 
higher ideals— 

To strive to seek, to find 
k And not to yield, 

The good which these friends of ours did and tried to do 
will never die, whether it be recognized or unrecognized as 
such, for it lives and will live and work through endless 
ages, since no truth or goodness realized by man ever dies 
or can die. 

Perchance beyond the veil unreal there lies 
Somewhere fulfillment we now court in vain; 

Perchance beyond this haggard life that dies 
Dwells that for which our spent ideals strain. 

There is no heroic poem in the world but in reality is a 
biography of a man. There is no life of a man faithfully 
recorded but is in itself a heroic poem, rhymed or un- 
rhymed. All that history and biography and experience 
teach is summed up in the fact that no great freedom has 
ever been established by spontaneous growth, nor has it ever 
been self-sustaining or self-protecting. Liberties are rare 
plants demanding eternal vigilance and continuous defense. 
No great expansion or extension of human opportunity has 
ever come to pass by accident. Somewhere, sometime, 
somehow, some man has paid the price. 

This is the inexorable and unchanging law. The advance 
of truth across the world has been marked by little circles 
of blackened earth, where yesterday the martyr stood. 

America stands before the world äs the highest and al- 
most the only representative of a political system which gives 
each individual a common share of authority and responsi- 
bility of government. It necessarily follows that the collec- 
tive wealth and intelligence of our people are but agencies 
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to conserve the rights, the principles, the liberties, and the 
essential dignity of man as man. The work of patriots is 
never finished. The theory of our citizenship is larger today 
than yesterday, and the inalienable right of the common cit- 
izen to life, liberty, and happiness has changed our declara- 
tion of rights into a declaration of obligation, and made it 
necessary for each one of us to bear the burden of the 
responsibility of the liberties which we enjoy. 

As George William Curtis said of friends of his, so I say 
of those colleagues of ours, “To them the welfare of their 
country was dearer and meant more than any mere partisan 
political victory. This patriotism is scorned by some as an 
impracticable theory, as a dream of a cloister, and even by 
some as the whim of the fool.” But such was the folly of 
the Spartan Leonidas, staying with his 300, the Persian horde, 
and teaching Greece the self-reliance that saved her. Such 
was the folly of the Swiss Arnold von Winkelried, gathering 
into his own breast the host of Austrian spears, making his 
dead body the bridge of victory for his countrymen. Such 
was the folly of the American Nathan Hale, gladly risking 
the seeming disgrace of his name, and grieving that he had 
but one life to give for his country. Such are the beacon 
lights of a pure patriotism that burn forever in men’s 
memories and answer each other through the illuminated 
ages. This is the spirit of a patriotism that girds the Com- 
monwealth with the resistless splendor of the moral law 
“the invulnerable panoply of States, the celestial secret of a 
great nation and a happy people.” 

America has made her progress through and by the neces- 
sity and the agitation of man for equal opportunity and for 
individual expression, by the urgency in man for liberty to 
grow, by the necessity for man that political conditions 
should respond more nearly to the urging of man’s inner and 
spiritual nature. 

This day forcefully reminds us that heroism is not confined 
to the tented field and that courage is not required ex- 
clusively for war and death. Not every great cause leads to 
battle and to death and only a few are called upon to die 
for their country, while all of us are called upon to live for 
it. To die nobly is heroic, but to live nobly is magnificent. 
These colleagues of ours taught us how to live as well as how 
to die. They played the game until it was called on account 
of darkness. As someone has well said: 

We play with life—a that ends in losing 

And yet still must be played, though cards are stacked. 

What matter if the deal is not our choosing? 
we play with bodies racked 
joy? The game is such 
We gamble till death shows the winning hand. 
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It TEKE be that the game is never ended, 

Though death may win from life, there still may be 

A power beyond time, uncomprehended, 

That does not fear to fight for such as we. 

To futures that forever will endure 

This life and death may be the overture. 

These colleagues of ours were all strong, able men who 
exemplified the finest traditions of America’s equality of op- 
portunity not one of whom ever thought of himself as a 
great man. My friends, nothing is more simple than great- 
ness, for to be simple is to be great. 

That man is great, and he alone 

Who serves a greatness not his own 
For neither price, nor pelf; 

Content to know and to be unknown, 
Whole in himself. 

We are more than ever this day impressed by our conclu- 
sion that the welfare of our country depends upon such men 
as they were; upon the courage and the spirit and the under- 
standing with which we, each one of us, meet and discharge, 
as they did, the ever recurring, homely, undramatic duties 
of everyday life. 

How well we know that just in proportion as each citizen, 
as the average man, may meet and discharge his patriotic 
duty and make the necessary sacrifices required of every un- 
selfish loyal American citizen, to just this extent can the 
stability, the permanency, and the character of our institu- 
tions be assured. 
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Throughout the pages of history the force of dynamic per- 
sonalities is projected beyond the workaday sphere of ordi- 
nary mortals. Their thoughts and their actions, because of 
the fact that their viewpoint is accompanied by a contagious 
sense of honesty, justice, and truth, live after them for 
succeeding generations to emulate and apply. The lives of 
such men as these colleagues and friends of ours, and their 
efforts, and what they sought to accomplish, or effected, in 
political, social, and economic institutions, make history. 

They, each and every one of them, would be the last to 
admit it, much less to boast of the fact; nevertheless it is 
true that they inherently possessed those qualities of char- 
acter which made them great in spite of themselves; quali- 
ties which at any time and all times in any person have 
won, and always will win, a positive and indestructible claim 
to a place among the select nobility of mankind. 

We must still serve if we would save, still sacrifice if we 
would preserve; to get is not all or much; to give is the 
nobler part. License is not liberty, for anarchy knows no 
true liberty. Freedom is blessed only when held in reason- 
able restraint, and to obey the law, not to avoid or evade it, 
is the duty of all. 

It also follows, therefore, that the rule of service and 
sacrifice, animating and controlling all hearts, shaping all 
actions, declaring alike the duty and ability of all, is the 
only sure safeguard of our American institutions, as it is 
also the secure and sustaining bulwark of this Republic. 

As I listened just now to the roll call and no familiar 
voice responded, and there was no answer, I was reminded 
that from the date of his death on June 27, 1800, at Ober- 
hausen, Bavaria, until 1814 the name of Latour d'Auvergne 
was retained on the roll of his company of grenadiers, as 
a mark of honor. At each and every roll call when d’Au- 
vergne’s name was reached, the color sergeant answered: 
“Dead on the field of honor.” 

So do we answer for those friends of ours. 

As the poet would have it— 

We met like ships upon the sea 
Who hold an hour’s converse so short, so sweet! 
Oh, little hours! and then away they speed 


On lonely paths through mist ana cloud and foam 
To meet no more. 


To meet no more? Ah, there is the rub! 
If immortality— 
As Senator Ingalls said— 


be a splendid but delusive dream, if the incompleteness of their 
human career, e’en the longest and most fortunate, be not per- 
fected and supplemented after its termination here, then he who 
fears to die should dread to live, for life would be a tragedy more 
desolate and inexplicable than death. 


The old, old fashion—death—with its perpetual, persist- 
ent, and ever-recurring challenge, “If a man die, shall he 
live again?” 

From remote antiquity men have tried to find an answer 
to that question. Scientists and philosophers, Sophists, and 
logicians have pointed intellectual telescopes toward the in- 
scrutable fastnesses of futurity, only to be thwarted and set 
at naught by that blank wall which separates the seen from 
the unseen, the fathomed from the unfathomable. 

Strange, is it not, that with the inevitability of death 
always before them, men find it possible, under ordinary 
circumstances, to draw the curtains of their minds against 
it? Yet there are moments in the life of almost every man 
when “sad images of the shroud, and pall, and breathless 
darkness, and the narrow house” cause him “to shudder and 
grow sick at heart.” And, however they may be formulated, 
these thoughts inevitably resolve themselves at last into 
Job’s poignant question. 

That question has been answered. But the answer did 
not come from the scientists or the philosophers, the Soph- 
ists or the logicians. It came from a Man in far-off Pales- 
tine nineteen hundred years ago, and He framed it in these 
simple but dynamic words: 

Because I live ye shall live also. 
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So today we say with Dickens: 


The golden ripple on the wall came back again, and nothing 
else stirred in the room. The old, old fashion! The fashion that 
came in with our first garments and will last unchanged until 
our race has run its course and the wide firmament is rolled u 
like a scroll. The old, old fashion—death! Oh, thank God, 
who see it, for that older fashion yet—of immortality! 

The Interstate Male Chorus sang The Lamp in the West, 
by Horatio Parker. 

Hon. Fnrrz G. Lanuam, a Representative from the State of 
Texas, delivered the following address: 

ADDRESS OF HON. FRITZ G, LANHAM 


Mr. Speaker, out of the past and into the future come and 
go the children of men. In their brief sojourn on earth they 
learn of that past through history, of that future through 
revelation. Only in that present of their three score years 

and ten may they exemplify actively to their fellow men their 
| bountiful heritage from the past, their blissful hope for the 
| future. 

Today we pause to meditate upon the lives of friends and 
colleagues who have completed but recently that interim be- 
‘tween two great eternities. The records of service they have 
left, the confidence in their ability and integrity their asso- 
‘ciations here have established, the affectionate regard their 
worth as true Americans has invited and received now warm 
‘our hearts and will endear them to us forever. The memory 
ol their loyalty to our institutions and our ideals will remain 
* an inspiration and a benediction. 

With narrowed vision we are prone to regard such an occa- 
sion as this as one of sorrow and gloom. It is not so. The 
work of these colleagues is not finished, their course has not 
been run. No man lives here to see the perfection of his 
‘work; that is what eternity is for. It is not for us to write 
„finis to their helpful accomplishment. It is for us, rather, to 
remember and appreciate their faithful service and to cherish 
the confident hope that even the cordial relations we have 
enjoyed with them are in recess, not in adjournment. 

| To this encouraging and uplifting contemplation I would 
direct our thought, that to us and to those assembled loved 
ones who suffer most the pangs of temporary parting may 
come the solace of an assuring comfort that must be real. 
Long before revelation came to teach the doctrine of the 
‘resurrection, peoples of all races desired and believed in the 
‘continuity of life. Orientals cherished the firm conviction 
of the transmigration of souls. The ancient Greeks dreamed 
of a blissful Elysium, the Indians of the happy hunting 
ground. In the tombs of antiquity, food and raiment and 
‘the adornments and implements of happy and useful living 
were interred with the departed. To this belief in immortality 
the redskin sacrificed the steed of the fallen warrior, and the 
‘Arab the camel. Reason seemed the herald of revelation. 
: The heavens had declared the glory of One Omnipotent, the 
firmament had shown His handiwork, and from the beginning 
¿could creep in no skepticism of that Supreme Existence that 
decreed the orderly courses of worlds and the orderly proc- 
esses of nature. 

And reason taught another thing to stimulate that innate 
hope. In goodness, and in goodness only, is there true su- 
premacy. In evil there is depravity. Even to the ancients 
it seemed unthinkable that man, the highest order of divine 
creation, in attributes akin in miniature to the Almighty, 
could have been fashioned as an amusing pastime. It was 
rational to assume that he came as an expression of love and 
care and providence, with a purpose in his making, attesting 
the goodness of that One Supreme who would satisfy the crav- 
ing of his soul to live and not to die. Even the low order of 
the vegetable kingdom, with its contributions of beauty and 
sustenance, taught the doctrine of its continuing existence. 
To the grain of wheat came death before it emerged into more 
luxuriant life. The heat of the sun, stored for thousands of 
years in the bosom of the earth, came back in coal to spread 
that warmth anew. All Nature died and lived again. Was 
man destined for a humbler heritage? Was there for him no 
glorious resurrection? Reason rebelled at the contemplation 
of such flippant mockery. 
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Through the ages, learning ever and more forcefully the 
dependence upon a beneficent Providence, there came to 
man the startling discovery that, despite his powers, he him- 
self could create nothing. What has man created? Let us 
suppose, for example, that he created this magnificent and 
artistic edifice in which we assemble; but he did not. Every 
item of material for its construction was furnished him in 
advance. He did no more than change its position and its 
form, And its art is but an imitation, exemplified and sur- 
passed in countless natural wonders since the world began. 
The One Supreme is the materialman and the artist in this 
and every other structure, however poorly we may copy the 
pattern of the Infinite. 

Has man created a mighty power plant at Niagara Falls 
or at Muscle Shoals? Oh,no. He has but harnessed a part 
of the power placed there by the Almighty and diverted to 
his temporal needs its natural force. In the roaring cataract 
may be found both the motive and the means of the human 
accomplishment. 

But what of the outstanding achievements of physicists 
and chemists in their laboratories of research? Research— 
the very word connotes the lack of man’s creative genius. 
At the root of every flower is a chemical laboratory so per- 
fect that man cannot approximate it. In his every effort 
he relies, perforce, upon things already made and upon nat- 
ural laws already enacted. There is no field in which some 
brave Columbus can discover an America which is not 
already there. 

And man has observed another thing—what has been cre- 
ated he cannot destroy. He may resolve matter into its 
constituent elements, but the elements remain to perform the 
functions of their creation. Again he can but change the 
form and position of the things he uses. Against the works 
of the Almighty the iconoclast labors in vain. 

Was man, then, made to be destroyed? Was it for this 
inglorious end Omnipotence designed the highest order of 
creation? Is the thought compatible with the purpose of 
One Supreme in goodness and in wisdom? Reason replied 
to those queries. It was a matter of common observation 
that the things of earth do not attain their full usefulness 
until they have reached a certain maturity. Fruit is eaten 
when ripe. It is when the sapling becomes a tree that its 
timbers make a dwelling and a thousand articles of domestic 
and social progress. And so, the ages have asked, is man to 
come to the development of his manifold powers, to cultivate 
the mind and spirit to the greatest possibility of service, 
only to be cast aside as useless rubbish? Is the image of 
God the one thing God Himself would destroy? 

So it is not strange or surprising that early peoples found 
in the light of reason a firm basis for their belief that this 
innate longing for life was predicated upon a logical hope 
which would ripen into the fulfillment of their most cherished 
wish. It would have staggered their credulity had one pre- 
dicted with confidence the telephone, the radio, the air- 
plane, the X-ray, but their abiding faith in this inspiring 
doctrine of immortality could not be shattered or repressed. 
Even to their worthy fellow men who had departed to that 
unknown realm they accorded such enduring earthly remem- 
brance as their restricted powers permitted. Sleeping or 
waking, they still dreamed of them as living and laboring 
at their customary tasks. Their tombs were kept with 
scrupulous care, their memories honored, their wisdom pre- 
served, that such a one as Socrates might live on to teach 
that everything implies its opposite—that the foul implies 
the fair, the cold implies the heat, the darkness implies the 
light, to sleep implies to awaken, to die implies to live 
again—that in fond recollection they might continue to hear 
him say, “Wherefore, O Judges, be of good cheer about 
death, and know this of a truth—that no evil can happen to 
a good man, either in life or after death.” 

It is our good fortune to live in a time when reason has 
been confirmed and reinforced by revelation. In its light 
the vague and hazy notions of the past become the clear and 
well-defined knowledge of the present. It has given a new 
and imperishable foundation for the truth which the groping 
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reason of man had always sought. It has illumined this 
earthly existence with a new radiance. It has added in- 
spiration to the effort to build and develop our minds and 
hearts and characters for life unending. It has manifested 
A purpose in our making which keeps us pressing onward 
toward the goal of our perfection. Work has a new mean- 
ing, worth a new significance. We are citizens of eternity, 
unfettered by the limitations of time. 

Our departed colleagues have left examples we may emu- 
late. They labored in the light of this enduring assurance. 
The memory of their worth and work accentuates the prom- 
ise and the hope which lead us to the heights of our best 
selves. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers embarked to find a home in this 
new land they took in the bow of their boat the bulbs and 
seeds and shrubs and plants which after the long voyage 
would be useful in the home of their quest. In the voyage 
on life’s great sea we, too, like the loved ones who have left 
us, may take with us those fruits of mind and heart and 
spirit which will be of service over there. 

And so, in the firm conviction of this faith, and in keep- 
ing with reason and with revelation, to each of these, our 
beloved comrades, we may join with family and friends in 
saying: 


A cornet solo, Nearer My God to Thee, was played by 
Ralph K. Ostrom, master sergeant, United States Army 
Band Orchestra. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
pronounced the benediction: 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Spirit be with you all. Amen. 


AFTER RECESS 
At the conclusion of the recess the Speaker called the 
House to order, and then, pursuant to House Resolution No. 
445, as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, declared the House adjourned. 
ADJOURNMENT 
Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.), pursuant 
to its order heretofore entered, the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Thursday, April 21, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

There will be a hearing before Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary at 10 a. m. Thursday, April 21, 
1938, in room 346, House Office Building, for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 9745, to provide for guaranties of collec- 
tive bargaining in contracts entered into and in the grant 
or loans of funds by the United States, or any agency 
thereof, and for other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 

The Committee on the Library will hold hearings at 10:30 
a. m., on Thursday, April 21, 1938, in room 1536, New House 
Office Building, on the following bills: H. R. 10217, House 
Joint Resolution 656, House Joint Resolution 631, House 
Joint Resolution 620, and House Joint Resolution 647. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization in room 445, House Office Building, 
Thursday, April 21, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., for the consideration 
of unfinished business, private bills. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Eicher’s subcommittee of 

the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 


10 a. m. Monday, April 25, 1938. Business to be consid- 
ered: Hearing on H. R. 10292, trust indentures. 
COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 
The Committee on the Civil Service will begin hearings 
on the general subject of civil-service retirement on Tues- 
day, April 26, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., in room 246, House Office 
Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 

were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1252. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting 

the draft of a proposed bill entitled “An act for the transfer 

of United States Employment Service records, files, and prop- 

SAG salar as a ne Ber os Go ear ears eli 
r. 

1253. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 4, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustration, on reexamination of 
Herring Bay and Rockhold Creek, Md., requested by resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted January 27, 1937 (H. Doc. No. 595); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustration. 

1254. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 11, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustration, on reexamination of 
Richmond Harbor, Calif., requested by resolution of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, adopted May 10, 1937 
(H. Doc. No. 598); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

1255. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
April 4, 1938, submitting a report, together with accompany- 
ing papers and illustration, on a preliminary examination 
and survey of channel from Seaboard Air Line Railway 
through Bay of Naples and adjacent waters to Gordons Pass 
and Big Marco Pass, via Dollar Bay and adjacent waters to 
Big Marco Pass, Little Marco Pass, and entrance into Rook- 
ery Bay, authorized by the River and Harbor Act approved 
August 30, 1935 (H. Doc. No. 596); to the Committee’ on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
tration. 

1256. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 6, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustrations, on a survey of, and re- 
view of reports on, Mississippi River at and near New Or- 
leans, La., authorized by the River and Harbor Act approved 
August 26, 1937, and requested by resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted July 6, 1937, and March 25, 1938 (H. Doc. No. 597); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with two illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XMI, 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. S. 1998. An 
act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
collection and publication of statistics of peanuts by the De- 
partment of Agriculture,” approved June 24, 1936; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2165). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs: H. R. 9226. 
A bill to amend the act of March 9, 1928, authorizing appro- 
priations to be made for the disposition of remains of mili- 
tary personnel and civilian employees of the Army, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2166). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 
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Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10193. A 
bill to authorize the President, when the public interest ren- 
der such course advisable, to detail any civilian employee of 


the United States Government to temporary duty with the- 


government of any American Republic or the Commonwealth 
of the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2167). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 10315. A bill to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to further promote the merchant marine policy 
therein declared, and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2168). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Invalid Pensions. H. R. 
10332. A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain widows, former widows, and helpless and dependent 
children of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2164). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 10333) to authorize an ap- 
propriation for the purpose of establishing a national ceme- 
tery at Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: A bill (H. R. 10334) to 
extend for 2 additional years the 344-percent interest rate 
on certain Federal land-bank loans, and to provide for a 4- 
percent interest rate on land-bank commissioner’s loans for 
a period of 2 years; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H. R. 10335) to amend section 
301 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BULWINELE: A bill (H. R. 10336) to impose a 
duty on nepheline syenite; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 10337) to amend title VI 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BULWINELE: Resolution (H. Res. 467) to create 
a select committee to investigate the desirability of consoli- 
dating agencies of the Government concerned with trans- 
portation; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BLAND: Resolution (H. Res. 468) for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 10315; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOLAND of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10338) for 
the relief of Joseph Kenney; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: A bill (H. R. 10339) for the relief of 
Isaac Friedlander; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4885. By Mr. BUCK: Assembly Joint Resolution No. 6 of 
the State Legislature of California, relative to Federal tax on 
oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

© 4886. Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 5 of the State 
Legislature of California, relative to House bill 9256; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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4887. Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 7 of the State 
Legislature of California, relative to provision of all neces- 
sary aids to night air navigation; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

4888. Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 15 of the State 


‘Legislature of California, relative to aliens in America; to 


the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4889. Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 5 of the State 
Legislature of California, relative to Federal funds for flood 
relief; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1938 
(Legislative.day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Wednesday, April 20, 1938, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. LEWIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Davis Johnson, Colo. Pope 
Andrews Dleterich King Radcliffe 
Ashurst Donahey La Follette Reames 
Austin Duffy Lee Reynolds 
Balley Ellender Lewis Russell 
Bankhead Frazier Lodge Schwellenbach 
Barkley George Logan Sheppard 
Lonergan Shipstead 
Bilbo Gibson Lundeen Smathers 
Bone Gillette Smith 
Borah Glass McGill Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, Mich. Green McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N. H. Guffey McNary Townsend 
Bulkley e Maloney 
Bulow Miller Tydings 
Burke Hatch Minton Vandenberg 
Byrd Hayden Murray Van Nuys 
Byrnes Herring Neely Wagner 
Capper Norris Walsh 
Caraway Hitchcock Nye Wheeler 
Chavez Holt O'Mahoney White 
Connally Hughes Overton 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Pittman 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce for the Recorp that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from California 
(Mr. McApoo], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MILTON], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are detained from 
the Senate on important public business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SCHWARTZ] is e 


‘ably detained. 


I request that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate concludes its business today it stand 
in recess until noon on Monday next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

PETITION 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the Veterans’ Relief Commission of Madison 
County, Ill., favoring the enactment of legislation to provide 
sufficient Public Works projects necessary to give work to 
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veterans and other citizens who are out of employment, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


GAMBLING IN WHEAT FUTURES AND PROCESSING TAXES—PETITION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire to read to the Senate 
the following petition, signed by C. C. Frevert and 104 other 
prominent farmers and citizens, of Holyrood, Kans., relating 
to gambling in wheat futures and processing taxes to enable 
the Department of Agriculture to make the parity payments 
provided in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938: 

We the undersigned farmers and citizens of Holyrood, Kans., 
and vicinity, urge you to take the proper steps to stop gambling 
in grain futures. We feel that if these gamblers have money with 
which to do this, let them set up gambling houses, but forbid them 
to use the farmers’ products. 

We further urge you to see to it that parity prices for wheat 
may be made effective by a processing tax, or provide the necessary 
funds for the same. Farmers cannot exist on 50-cent wheat when 
the parity price is $1.15. We feel that the parity price in our new 
farm bill is an empty promise or a cruel joke, 

I find myself in agreement with these petitioners. I ask 
that the petition itself be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills and joint 
resolution, reported them severally with an amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

S. 1694. A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
to the town of Montgomery, W. Va., a certain tract of land 
(Rept. No. 1626) ; 

H. R. 6652. A bill to provide for the administration and 
maintenance of the Natchez Trace Parkway, in the States of 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee, by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1627); and 

S. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution to provide for the transfer 
of the Cape Henry Memorial site in Fort Story, Va., to the 
Department of the Interior (Rept. No. 1628). 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4852) to 
provide for the creation of the Saratoga National Historical 
Park in the State of New York, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1629) 
thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3843) to remove certain 
inequitable requirements for eligibility for detail as a mem- 
ber of the General Staff Corps, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1630) thereon. 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which were referred the following joint resolutions, re- 
ported them each without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

S. J. Res. 284. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Third Pan American Highway Conference (Rept. No. 
1631); and 

S. J. Res. 285. Joint resolution to authorize and request the 
President of the United States to invite the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics to hold its seventh general 
assembly in the United States during the calendar year 1939, 
and to invite foreign governments to participate in that gen- 
eral assembly; and to authorize an appropriation to assist in 
meeting the expenses necessary for participation by the 
United States in the meeting (Rept. No. 1632). 

Mr. PITTMAN also, from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to which was referred the bill (S. 3804) authorizing the 
temporary detail of United States employees possessing spe- 
cial qualifications to governments of American republics and 
the Philippines, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1633) thereon. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported favorably the nominations of sundry officers for 
appointment, by transfer or promotion, in the Regular 
Army. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of several 
postmasters. 

Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Michael F, L. Walsh, of 
New York, to be United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York, vice Leo J. Hickey, deceased. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported favorably, with a reservation, Executive 
W, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, draft convention 
(No. 54) concerning annual holidays with pay for seamen, 
adopted by the International Labor Conference at its twenty- 
first session held at Geneva, October 6-24, 1936, and sub- 
mitted a report (Ex. Rept. No. 5) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reports will be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

A bill (S. 3877) to provide for a more effective and eco- 
nomical administration of the laws relating to banking 
institutions; to provide a self-sustaining agency of the Fed- 
eral Government, independent of any conflicting interest, to 
examine and supervise banking institutions; to facilitate the 
maintenance of the merit system and to develop a career 
service within such agency; to provide for the insurance of 
deposits in banks; and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S. 3878) for the relief of William Armstrong Holla- 
day; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BULOW (by request): 

A bill (S. 3879) to amend sections 6 and 7 of the act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees of the 
Alaska Railroad, Territory of Alaska, who are citizens of the 
United States,” approved June 29, 1936; to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 

By Mr. TRUMAN: 

A bill (S. 3880) for the relief of Jesse Claud Branson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3881) granting a pension to Anna Hindman; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 3882) amending the act authorizing the collec- 
tion and publication of cotton statistics by requiring a rec- 
ord to be kept of bales ginned by counties; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 3883) to prohibit the exportation of tobacco seed 
and plants except for experimental purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD (by request): 

A bill (S. 3884) relating to the determination and pay- 
ment of certain claims against the Government of Mexico; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

A bill (S. 3885) to extend for 2 additional years the 
3ha- percent interest rate on certain Federal land-bank loans, 
and to extend for 2 additional years the period during 
which installments of the principal portions of certain of 
such loans may be deferred; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. DUFFY: 

A bill (S. 3886) for the relief of Otis M. Culver, Samuel 
E. Abbey, and Joseph Reger; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3887) to amend the retirement law of April 
23, 1904; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

A bill (S. 3888) for the relief of Charles L. Kee; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. DAVIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10238) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as 
follows: 

On page 45, line 4, to strike out “$638,403” and insert “$678,403.” 
GOVERNMENT-INSPIRED PROPAGANDA—ADDRESS BY SENATOR HOLT 


(Mr, Hott asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio speech delivered by him on April 18, 
1938, on the subject Government-Inspired Propaganda, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM OF PUBLIC HEALTH—ARTICLE BY JOSEPH 
F, THORNING 

[Mr. WatsH asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an article by Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., of 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., entitled “A 
Constructive Program of Public Health,” which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

THE EXECUTIVE POWER—ADDRESS BY COL. O. R. M’GUIRE 

(Mr. Locan asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record an address delivered by Col. O. R. McGuire at 
the annual meeting on April 19, 1938, in Washington, D. C., of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, on the subject the 
Executive Power in the Federal Government, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 

CHRISTIAN FAITH AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(Mr. Locan asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record an editorial published in the Western Recorder 
of April 14, 1938, on the subject Christian Faith and Na- 
tional Defense, which appears in the Appendix.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8993) making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 9544) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and 
for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, that the 
House receded from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate Nos. 14 and 15 to the said bill and concurred 
therein, and that the House receded from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 51 to the bill and con- 
curred therein with an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 3590) to amend 
an act entitled “An act for making further and more ef- 
fectual provision for the national defense, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of 
June 4, 1920, so as to make available certain other officers 
for General Staff duty, and it was signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 
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INSURANCE OF TAXICABS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted the following report, which was 
ordered to lie on the table: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7084) 
to provide that all cabs for hire in the District of Columbia be 
compelled to carry insurance for the protection of passengers, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 
18, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In addition to the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment, on 
page 2, line 7, of the House bill strike out “surety or”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In addition to the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment, on 
page 2, line 17, of the House bill strike out “bond or undertaking 
or“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 2, line 
15, of the Senate engrossed amendments strike out “at” and insert 
“and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 3, line 18, 
of the House bill strike out “twenty” and insert “ten”; and on 
page 3, line 14, of the House bill, strike out “or termination”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
—— to be inserted by the Senate amendment, insert the 


“Sec. 3. Any corporation, company, association, joint-stock com- 
pany or association, partnership or person, and any lessee, trustee 
or receiver, who violates any of the provisions of this Act, or the 
regulations lawfully promulgated thereunder, shall, upon convic- 
tion, be punished by a fine of not more than $300 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than ninety days, and by cancelation of license. 
For violations of this Act, the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are authorized to suspend or revoke licenses issued under 
paragraphs 31 (c), (d) and (e) of section 7 of the Act entitled 
An Act making appropriations to provide for the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 
and for other purposes’, approved July 1, 1902, as amended; and 

suspension or revocation may be without prior conviction.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amen 
of the Senate to the title of the bill, and agree to the same. 

M. E. TYDINGS, 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 
VINCENT L. PALMISANO, 
Jack NICHOLS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States Navy, 
to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, when the hour of 2 o’clock ar- 
rived yesterday and the Senate, by agreement, entered upon 
proceedings in tribute to the late Senator Robinson, I was 
engaged in an argument whereby I was undertaking to 
demonstrate what the Congress might do without cost to 
the Public Treasury to accomplish a larger and more ade- 
quate national defense than we now have. I was trying to 
make the point that we are subjected in the name of na- 
tional defense to influences which look upon national de- 
fense as being primarily an instrument for their profit. I 
had revealed some few instances demonstrating how the 
Public Treasury is made the plunder chest for some interests 
and some men whenever the Treasury is opened in the name 
of national defense. 
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I was engaged when the hour of 2 o’clock was reached 
yesterday in reading from a letter which had been addressed 
to his board of directors by Mr. C. L. Bardo on June 22, 
1933. He wrote this letter here in Washington, where he 
had been for some weeks negotiating in connection with the 
bids which had been invited for naval construction under 
the Public Works program. I had read two paragraphs 
from his letter, and I think, Mr. President, for the purpose 
of my argument today, I should read those two paragraphs 
from his letter, even though they constitute repetition: 

I know from my talks with some of the representatives of the 
Navy who are keenly interested in this work that they are de- 
sirous of finding some substantial reasons for awarding this work 
to the largest possible extent to private yards upon whom they 
must rely for the necessary engineering to complete the ships. 

There was also expressed to us the desire that the builders 
themselves should get together and agree as far as we could upon 
what each would bid and then bid on nothing else. The situation 
as it stands now is substantially as follows— 

Again I repeat, Mr. President, when I call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that here was the responsible presi- 
dent of a great corporation writing to his board of directors 
revealing to them that representatives of the Navy were 
working with them to avoid any of this new construction 
work being awarded to the Government’s own shipbuilding 
yards, and advising his board of directors that the same 
naval authorities had expressed a desire that the ship- 
builders get together on their bidding and avoid serious com- 
petition with one another. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. NYE. I gladly yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Am I right in my memory that on yes- 
terday, in response to a question from the Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Senator from North Dakota stated that 
Admiral Standley and other naval officers referred to had 
been invited before the committee with regard to this 
matter? 

Mr. NYE. No; as the question was put I do not think it 
directly inquired whether Admiral Standley himself had been 
invited before the committee, but there were authorities in 
the Navy Department at the time who did answer the 
charges that were involved in those communications. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Was Admiral Standley invited before the 
committee and given an opportunity either to admit or to 
deny the statements in that letter written by this lobbyist 
to his board of directors? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, at the time this particular 
inquiry was under way, Admiral Standley was connected 
with the Navy Department here. As fast as the hearings 
were held and printed, proof sheets were invariably sent to 
the Navy Department. Somehow, I am impressed at the 
moment that they were addressed personally to Admiral 
Standley, the understanding being prevalent at the time that 
the Navy would be constantly on notice as to what the 
charges were, and would always be expected to have repre- 
sentatives appear and respond if there were developments to 
which they wanted to respond. Some weeks, perhaps 
months, after that, there was entered in the record the dis- 
closure that as these proof sheets reached the Navy Depart- 
ment no attention was paid to them. Someone in the Navy 
Department testified that no particular attention had been 
paid to them. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What I wish to know is whether or not 
a committee of the Senate is interested in the honor and 
reputation of one of the highest officers of the Navy. 

Mr. NYE. Yes; of course we are interested, and we 
wanted to give every one of them a chance to be heard, and 
they had such chance. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And yet the committee heard a lobbyist 
whom the Senator now condemns; they incorporated in the 
record a private letter from him to his board of directors, 
and did not invite one of the highest admirals of the Navy 
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before tte committee and give him an opportunity to answer 
the lobbyist. 

Mr. NYE. If the Senator is suggesting that in any de- 
gree the door was closed to Admiral Standley or any one else 
to come before the committee and respond to the charges 
that were made in the hearings, he is wholly misinformed and 
mistaken, because we welcomed and we invited and we 
urged the Department to maintain representatives there who 
could keep their superiors advised as to what was developing, 
and enable them to be heard whenever there was desire on 
their part to be heard. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is not a question of closing the door. 
It is a question of the attitude of a committee which is now 
attacking one of the highest admirals in our Navy, a man of 
high reputation and honor, on the strength of a letter writ- 
ten by a man whom I think the Senator holds to be a con- 
temptible lobbyist; does he not? 

Mr. NYE. No; this letter was not written by a lobbyist. 
The letter was written by the president of the New York 
Shipbuilding Co. to his board of directors in New York. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And the Senator does not consider that 
the character of the letter indicated that he was a lobbyist, 
or worse than a lobbyist? 

Mr. NYE. I certainly would hold no brief for Mr. C. L. 
Bardo, from what we know to have been his practice and 
his pursuit in efforts to obtain contracts with the Government 
for this naval construction work; not for 1 minute. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The letter practically charges a con- 
spiracy, does it not, between the man who wrote the letter 
and officers of the Navy Department? 

Mr. NYE. The president of the New York Shipbuilding 
Co. practically charges conspiracy; yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And yet the committee never invited be- 
fore it the admiral to whom reference has been made—a 
man who stood high in the Government service and a man 
of high reputation—to give him an opportunity to condemn 
those men as liars? 

Mr. NYE. This occurred 2 years ago. I shall make it a 
point to check and ascertain just what was done at that 
time, and whether or not Admiral Standley himself was 
urged to come before the committee. At the moment I am 
unprepared to state what the fact is. 

Nevertheless, we find the president of the New York Ship- 
building Co. doing what the Senator from Nevada indirectly 
charges, namely, publicizing what amounts to a conspiracy 
to which he himself was a party. In this letter to his board 
of directors, in which he pointed out that the Navy was 
urging the shipbuilders to get together, he undertook to 
guess what the result would be in awarding the contracts 10 
days later, when the bids were opened. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator from North Dakota 
approve Mr. Bardo, to whom he has referred? Does he 
think he is a man of integrity and honor? 

Mr. NYE. I do not entertain any degree of respect for 
men who have been demonstrated to have acted as Bardo 
and other shipbuilders acted when it came to looting the 
Treasury in the name of national defense. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In other words, the Senator, in effect, 
considers him a conspirator and a crook, does he not? 

Mr. NYE. I do not say that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is the trend of the Senator’s re- 
marks; yet he is willing to take the unsworn statement in a 
letter of that kind of a man, according to his estimation, 
and conclude, on the statement of such a man, that the 
naval officers are all conspirators and dishonest men. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. NYE. It may be of interest to the Senator from Texas 
fo know that Mr. Bardo, as a witness before the committee, 
identified this letter and acknowledged having written it. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly; but the conclusion is, ac- 
cording to the Senator himself, that Mr. Bardo is a con- 
spirator and a man who is trying to loot the Treasury; and 
yet, on the strength of a letter written by that kind of a 
man, the Senator from North Dakota is willing to condemn 
all the naval officers and charge them with conspiracy. The 
Recorp of yesterday shows what the Senator from North 
Dakota said about the matter. 

Mr, NYE. I desire to suggest to the Senator that there 
was adequate publicity of this development at the time; 
that everyone in the Navy Department had every chance to 
know what the charges were, and had every chance to ap- 
pear and deny them if they chose, but they did not choose 
to do so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from North Dakota is not 
fair to officers of the Navy or anyone else if he depends 
upon their relying upon all the publicity that emanated from 
the Senator’s Committee on Munitions, or whatever it was. 
The chief activity of the committee, so far as the public 
could draw any conclusions, was a campaign of publicity. If 
the Senator really believed that these naval officers were 
guilty of a conspiracy, if he really believed the statements 
made about them by this Mr. Bardo, who he says is a 
scoundrel, he ought to have summoned the naval officers and 
given them an opportunity to refute the insinuations and 
slanders of Mr. Bardo. 

Mr. NYE. If I had been in the position of any of the 
naval officers who were involved in these allegations, I am 
sure that upon learning that the allegations were of record 
I should have sought opportunity to be heard before the 
committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And yet the Senator, under a solemn 
appointment of the Senate, was chairman of a committee 
dealing with men’s reputations and characters. Does he 
not regard it as part of his duty in a case of that kind to 
see that unfounded and unwarranted charges are not made, 
or, if they are made, that those who are attacked shall have 
an opportunity to defend themselves and clear their records? 
Has the Senator no responsibility in the premises? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, there was no contention that 
these charges were unfounded and without basis in fact. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No one had an opportunity to make 
such a contention. The Senator accepted the charges at 
face value. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I again make the point that 
day after day while the hearings were pending there sat 
with the committee a representative of the Navy Department 
whose job it was to keep his superiors informed as to what 
was developing, whose task it was to aid the committee if 
he could do so. There never was any request to be heard 
in response to the charge which Mr. Bardo made in this 
letter which he himself, as a witness before the committee, 
acknowledged having written. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did the committee have Mr. Bardo 
before it? 

Mr. NYE. The committee had Mr. Bardo before it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did the Senator from North Dakota 
ask Mr, Bardo who were the individuals who were referred 
to in his letter? 

Mr. NYE. His letter named them. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator knows whether or not he 
did that? 

Mr. NYE. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He did ask him? 

Mr. NYE. ‘That is right. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But he did not ask them? 

Mr. NYE. They were not asked. They had the chance 
to come and deny the charges which had been made. 

Mr. President, in this letter written by Mr. Bardo to his 
board of directors he undertook to guess what the result 
would be when the bids were opened 10 days later by the 
Navy Department, just what the division would be among 
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the three big shipbuilding companies which had been operat- 
ing together. I quote again from Mr. Bardo’s letter: 

Newport News: The two airplane carriers, which, while not 
duplicates of the Ranger, but of similar type. 

Bethlehem: The 10,000-ton, 8-inch cruiser, a duplicate of the 
ship which they are now building. 

New York Ship: A new 10,000-ton, 6-inch cruiser and a dis- 
tribution of the eight destroyer leaders. 

I continue reading from Mr. Bardo’s letter: 


This new work would amount approximately to the following 
* 
x P. 1 5 „ may slightly 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask—if it is proper, and I suppose it 
is—how the committee secured possession of that letter? 
I make the inquiry for the reason that I think it throws 
much light upon this record. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the letter, along with other 
communications which were of interest to the committee, 
was brought into the possession of the committee by reason 
of a subpena issued upon the New York Shipbuilding Co. 
for certain evidence which we asked to have delivered to the 
committee. Whether or not the New York Shipbuildng Co. 
was one of those that responded in this manner, I am not 
prepared at the moment to say; but some of them made 
available their files to the representatives of the committee, 
who brought either the originals or photostats of the orig- 
inals to the committee for development in its hearings. 

Mr. BORAH. Who issued the subpenas? 

Mr. NYE. The subpenas were properly issued. 

Mr. BORAH. Upon the company? 

Mr. NYE. That is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. Anticipating that the committee might find 
something of value relating to the subject which it was in- 
vestigating? 

Mr. NYE. Being quite certain that there were matters 
of value in those files. 

Mr. BORAH. And out of this expedition—“fishing” ex- 
pedition, if I may say so—came this letter? 

Mr. NYE. That is correct, along with the other letters to 
which I referred yesterday. 

I should like to point out that here was a man guessing, 
10 days before bids were opened by the Navy Department, 
as to just what would be the division of the amount that 
was ready for allocation, approximately, $100,000,000, and 
Mr. Bardo in his guess says that one of the three companies 
would get approximately $28,000,000, another approximately 
$30,000,000, and the third approximately $28,000,000. 

Amazing was the revelation of the accuracy with which 
Mr. Bardo guessed what the results would be when the bids 
were opened. There were some little discrepancies, some 
little departures from his estimates of what would be the 
award, but not material, which rather definitely reveals 
that the three big shipbuilding companies did manage to get 
together, did pursue the course which Mr. Bardo suggests 
the Navy Department suggested that they pursue, namely 
get together on their bidding. 

I submit, in conclusion of this point, the lone thought that 
we have had demonstration after demonstration of the de- 
gree to which certain industries look upon national defense 
as being a holiday for them, the opening up of the Public 
Treasury to their looting, as it were. 

I made the point yesterday that the estimates first pre- 
pared of the cost of the program of the Navy bill now pend- 
ing before the Senate approximated $800,000,000; but since 
then, since it became apparent that the country would en- 
gage in this larger Navy building program, the estimates have 
mounted and mounted and mounted, until today we find that 
a billion and a quarter dollars are to be required to fulfill 
what would be our obligation under this shipbuilding pro- 
gram. How much higher they will go before we are ready 
to award contracts no one can foretell. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
written by Mr. Bardo to Mr. Flook be printed in the RECORD 
in its entirety at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Exutsrr No. 1554 
JUNE 22, 1933. 
Mr. W. M. FLOOK, 

Dear Mr. FLOOK: I spent the last 2 days in Washington in con- 
nection with the Shipbuilders’ and Ship Repairers’ Code required 
by the Industrial Recovery Act. We finally worked out a code which 
‘was reasonably satisfactory to the ship repairers, although there are 
come questions of a more or less controversial nature which we will 
have to iron out between now and the time the code is made ef- 
fective. 

Three or four of these smaller yards, including the Todd and 
United Dry Docks in New York, who have never been engaged in 
Navy work, have had their eyes set right along upon having allo- 
cated to them some of the destroyers. 

It was necessary for me to be here today and it was also neces- 
sary for Ferguson to be in Newport News, so that the Shipbuilders’ 
Code could not be completed. In order, however, to set the ship 
repairers aright, I sent the attached telegram to Mr. Smith, who 
was presiding at the meeting. I outlined our company’s position 
on this matter of allocation to yards not heretofore engaged in 
shipbuilding activities. I talked to Ferguson on the phone this 
afternoon, and he fully approved of this position, 

I know from my talks with some of the representatives of the 
Navy, who are keenly interested in this work, that they are desir- 
ous of finding some substantial reasons for awarding this work to 
the largest possible extent to private yards upon whom they 
must rely for the necessary engineering to complete the ships. 

There was also expressed to us the desire that the builders 
themselves should get together and agree as far as we could upon 
what each would bid and then bid on nothing else. The situation 
as it stands now is substantially as follows: 

Newport News: The two airplane carriers, which while not dupli- 
ı cates of the Ranger, are of similar type. 

Bethlehem: The 10,000-ton 38-inch cruiser, a duplicate of the ship 
which they are now building. 

New York Ship: A new 10,000-ton 6-inch cruiser, and a distri- 
‘bution of the eight destroyer leaders. 

This new work would amount approximately to the following 
values: Newport News, $30,000,000; Bethlehem and New York Ship, 

; $28,000,000 each, although the final estimates may slightly change 
these figures. 

I have a suspicion that the Department has clearly in mind 
ordering some additional cruisers once this first lot is out of the 
way, and I am also clearly of the view that they regard our cruiser 

output as being superior to that of the other yards. 

I am now of the opinion that we will probably submit a bid for 
six of the eight destroyer leaders, although it may be necessary to 
reduce this slightly in the final set-up. 

We are preparing a clause to be inserted in the contract, which 

‘we think will be acceptable to the Navy, to the effect that in the 
event labor and material charges under these contracts should ex- 
ceed the labor and material estimates of the yard to a point where 

| losses would accrue, that the contractor will be authorized to apply 
to the President, who in his discretion can cancel the contract 
and order the work completed on the basis of a cost plus a fixed fee. 


Very truly yours, 
©. L. Banpo. 

P. S. — As near as we can figure out, the distribution of the new 
Navy program will run about 60 percent to private yards and 40 
percent to navy yards, although this may later be changed with- 
out further notice.. L. B. i 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, very zealously do some of us rally 
whenever there is the least suspicion directed against anyone 
within the Navy Department, and I would be the last one to 
reflect without cause upon those who have prepared them- 
selves to assume posts of leadership if and when emergency 
should again confront our country. But I insist that there 
has been developed in the last 3 and 4 years a record of 
findings which no one can honestly pursue without reaching 
the conclusion that there are real causes for suspecting that 
there is a large degree of understanding between the Navy 
Department, the shipbuilders, and those agencies in the pri- 
vate commercial fields which are interested in supplying the 
orders for which a defense program calls. That interest, that 
association, has gone even so far as that our Naval Establish- 
ment is going hand in hand with American munitions makers 
over the face of the globe and aiding such munitions makers 
in effecting sales of American-made munitions to other 
nations. 

When it was charged 2 or 3 years ago that the American 
ship Raleigh, one of our fleet, had anchored in the port at 
Constantinople, and that there had been brought on board 
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the Raleigh emissaries of the Turkish Government for the 
purpose of enabling them to see a demonstration of the new 
type of American guns which had been mounted on that ship, 
and that the party instigating that demonstration was the 
foreign agent of the American corporation which produced 
those guns and sold them to the Navy, there came from the 
Secretary of the Navy himself a statement published in the 
press denying that anything of the kind had ever occurred, 
which made necessary the revelation before the committee of 
photographs taken on board the Raleigh on that day, when 
it stood anchored in the port at Constantinople, photographs 
revealing in uniform the American officers of that ship, re- 
vealing in uniform the Turkish officers who had been invited 
on board, revealing as well the person of the salesman of the 
American corporation which had engaged in that kind of a 
program. I have the photographs here before me, if any 
Members of the Senate are interested. 

Mr. President, national defense becomes too often a matter 
merely of chance for profit for a few men or interests who are 
never going to be satisfied with the adequacy of our national 
defense, who will spend large fortunes to keep the people 
fearful about that inadequacy, suspicious, afraid that we are 
unprepared for some emergency which might arise. If 
America wants a more adequate national defense than she 
has today, she will do herself a fine service, indeed, if she will 
remove herself from influences of that kind, which seem at 
times to delight in arming all the world, and then coming 
back to us and demonstrating what the world is armed with, 
and insisting that we ought to have twice or thrice as much 
of the same weapons if we want to call our defense sufficient 
against preparation on the part of the rest of the world. 

Mr. President, it is not my plan to proceed longer today, 
because other Senators are prepared to speak, but I wish, in 
concluding for the day, to make the point that while the legis- 
lative program suggested yesterday and today, the purpose of 
which is to take the profit out of war, to remove the motive 
of profit and the part it plays in programs of preparation for 
war and in bringing about armament races—while that fea- 
ture and the other features of that legislative program, were 
they enacted, would not constitute, and no one, least of all 
myself, would contend that they would constitute a guaranty 
against the danger of war or a cure-all for the disease of war; 
yet the bill we have pending before us at the present time is 
no cure-all, is no guaranty against the things that are being 
whispered today as menacing dangers confronting the 
country. 

Mr. President, when I resume the floor to pursue the argu- 
ment I have undertaken I shall want to make the point that 
the bill before us now is only the beginning of a much larger 
program that may be expected from year to year, of enlarg- 
ing our Naval Establishment. The call now is for a billion 
dollars in addition to the $600,000,000 we have already 
appropriated for the regular expenditures of the Navy. 

It is only a start, Mr. President. 

In keeping with this thought, I shall, when I again have 
the floor, pursue it in a way which I am satisfied in my own 
mind will carry conviction to some few Senators at least that 
it is a mad program upon which we are launching today; 
that there is no need for it; that we are not in jeopardy, 
and that we are not in danger from any foreign foe. I am 
also satisfied that I shall carry conviction to some minds 
that, in view of the large scale on which the naval program 
is presented and the statements as to our naval needs at 
this hour, those favoring the pending bill must have in con- 
templation an emergency thousands upon thousands of miles 
away from our own shores, and that in spite of the fact that 
the great majority of the people of the United States are 
very highly resolved that their sons, though they are avail- 
able for use in defense of their country whenever attack may 
come, shall never be used in so futile a venture as another 
foreign engagement. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I send to the desk a 

newspaper clipping, which I ask to have the clerk read. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


[From the New York Times of April 20, 1938] 

BRIDGES CRITICIZES GARNER Over T. V. A-—CHarces New Dear 
IGNORED PRECEDENT IN LEAVING HIM- Orr INQUIRY COMMITTEE— 
Davis GETS Last PLACE—PENNSYLVANIAN ACCEPTS APPOINTMENT 
as CONGRESSIONAL Group Is COMPLETED 
WASHINGTON, April 19.—Senator Brmces, of New Hampshire, a 

leader in the fight for an investigation of the Tennessee Valley 

Authority, contended tonight that “the Roosevelt administration 

had kept him from being a member of a joint congressional in- 

vestigating committee. 

“I believe the people are fully aware of the purpose of the Roose- 
velt administration which motivates its leaders to exclude me 
from the committee at all costs,” he said. He did not elaborate. 

Mr. Brmces’ charge came soon after Vice President Garner had 
appointed Senator Davis, Republican of Pennsylvania, to the com- 
mittee. His acceptance completed the personnel of the 10-man 
committee. 

Formation of the group had been delayed by the refusal of 
three Republican Senators, CAPPER, of Kansas, Boram, of Idaho, 
and McNary, of Oregon, to serve. A 

Mr. Bnrnors told reporters that he was “naturally disappointed 
but not surprised that the administration has seen fit to bar me 
and my services from the committee.” 

He asserted that under Senate custom Senators who have done 
“the initial spade work” for and have procured passage of investi- 
gation resolutions have been named to inquiry committees. 

SAYS COURTESY IS IGNORED 

“Precedent and courtesy in the T. V. A. investigation have been 
thrown overboard,” he added. 

“I hope the investigation will be fair, impartial, and searching. 
Had I been named I would have leaned over backward in main- 
taining that attitude. 

“This is not a political investigation in any sense of the word. 
The T. V. A. is not the personal property of the New Deal or of 
the Republican Party, but of the American people.” 

Senator Frazier, Republican of North Dakota, a member of the 
committee, said he thought the group would organize soon and 
then employ experts to make a preliminary study of the T. V. A 

Other Senators on the committee are Donaney (Democrat, 
Ohio), Brown (Democrat, New Hampshire), and ScHwarTZ (Demo- 
crat, Wyoming). 

House Members are Representatives MEAD, Driver, THOMASON, 
JENKINS, and WOLVERTON. 

DAVIS ACCEPTS POST 
INIONTOWN, PA., April 19—Senator James J. Davis, swinging 

88 western Ivania on a campaign tour for renomina- 

tion, today said that he would accept appointment on the T. V. A. 

in ting committee. 

“I talked with Senator McNary, the minority leader, by telephone 
today and he asked me if I would accept the appointment. I told 
him I would serve if named. I hadn’t intended to make the 
announcement until I returned to Washington, but if I have been 
appointed, I will make it now.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
Ji. 
ithe legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Davis Johnson, Colo. 
Ashurst La Follette — 

Donahey le 
Austin Duffy Lee Reynolds 
Bailey Ellender Lewis Russell 
Bankh: Frazier Lodge wellenbach 
Barkley George Logan Sheppard 
Berry Gerry Lonergan pstead 
Bilbo Gibson Lundeen Smathers 
Bone Gillette Smith 

Glass McGill Thomas, Okla, 
Brown, Mich Green McKellar ‘Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N. H Guffey McNary Townsend 
Bulkley Hale Maloney 
Bulow Harrison Miller Tydings 
Burke Hatch Minton Vandenberg 
Byrd Hayden Murray Van Nuys 
Byrnes Herring Neely Wagner 
Capper Hill Norris Walsh 
Caraway Hitchcock Nye 
Chavez Holt O'Mahoney White 
Connally Hughes Overton 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Pittman 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ninety Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the clerk has just read, 
at my request, a newspaper article from the New York Times 
headed “Bridges Criticizes Garner Over T. V. A” I have in 
my possession a copy of his complete statement, furnished me 
by the office of the Senator from New Hampshire, and I 
shall later ask to have it inserted in the Recorp, because I 
desire to be fair to the Senator from New Hampshire, In- 
stead of confining myself to the newspaper article, I wish to 
put in the Recorp his entire statement. 

I regret the absence of the Senator from New Hampshire. 
When I purposed making some remarks on this subject I 
called his office and advised him that I intended to do so, 
and invited him to be present. I regret to say that the 
Senator from New Hampshire is indisposed and unable to 
be present. I wish to express my deep regret at having to 
do what I am about to do in his absence. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. One of the reasons which prompted me 
to ask the Senator to yield so that the roll might be called 
was to give the Senator from New Hampshire an opportunity 
to be present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. As I have said, I 
informed the office of the Senator from New Hampshire, and 
I regret very much to make these remarks in his absence. 
However, in view of the fact that the Senator from New 
Hampshire did not make his charges on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, in the presence of the President of the Senate, but 
sought to make this attack on the Vice President through the 
press and in his absence, I feel warranted in speaking at this 
time, even in the absence of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

It will be recalled that the Senator from New Hampshire 
was one of the coauthors of a resolution looking to the in- 
vestigation of the T. V. A. The resolution of the Senator 
from New Hampshire provided that the committee to be ap- 
pointed under the resolution should be appointed by the 
President of the Senate. In other words, the Senator from 
New Hampshire, when he submitted his resolution, was 
willing to trust, and did trust, the judgment, wisdom, and 
integrity of the Vice President in making the appointments. 
He now complains of the action of the Vice President in not 
including him as a member of the committee. 

If it had been the purpose of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to have himself included as a member of the commit- 
tee, it would seem to have been wiser, instead of vesting the 
power of appointment in the Vice President, to provide in his 
resolution that the committee “shall be composed of five 
Senators, consisting of the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces] and four others to be appointed by the Vice 
President.“ 

Mr. President, the proposed investigation ought to be an 
impartial, full, and complete investigation of every matter 
relating to the T. V, A. However, the Senator from New 
Hampshire insists that the administration has some sort 
of unworthy motive in having him excluded from the com- 
mittee. In his statement the Senator says: 

I am naturally disappointed, but not surprised, that the admin- 
istration has seen fit to bar me and my services from the congres- 
sional investigating committee which will shortly undertake to 
investigate the Tennessee Valley Authority. The reasons for this 


action on the part of the administration are obvious to any fair- 
minded individual. 


If the motives of the administration are obvious, what 
are the motives? What are the dark, unworthy motives: 
what are the presumably corrupt motives, which have caused 
the Vice President, in the exercise of his duty under the 
resolution, and in the discharge of his responsibility to the 
Senate, not to appoint the Senator from New Hampshire a 
member of the committee? 

Is the Senator from New Hampshire a fair and impartial 
investigator? Is he an unbiased judge? Is he a juror who 
can go into the jury box with clean hands and impartial 
mind? What is the record in that respect? 
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As long ago as January 18, 1938, the Senator from New 

Hampshire made an address in this body. I quote from the 
REcoRD, on page 692: 
Mr. Bripces. Mr. President, I have asked for the floor at this 
particular time to discuss a very timely subject. I wish to have 
it distinctly understood that I am not participating in the debate 
which has been going on upon this floor for some time. 

It will be recalled, at that particular time, the Senate 
was engaged in a rather lengthy, very illuminating, and 
very statesmanlike discussion of a bill introduced by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys], and so the Senator from New 
Hampshire was careful to exclude himself from taking up 
any time on that bill. However, he said: 

I am about to speak on a subject of vital interest to the coun- 


try, a subject which is extremely important at this time, a subject 
of vast moment all over the Nation today. 


Skipping some of his remarks he further said: 
I nave chosen as my subject today Has the T. V. A. Betrayed Its 


That was his text—Has the T. V. A. Betrayed Its Trust? 

A Senator who thinks he ought to be on the investigating 
committee starts during the early discussion of this matter 
with at least the implied charge that the subject of his 
investigation has already betrayed its trust. 

One of his subtexts was, Is the Federal Administration 
Two-faced? Is there any implication in those words? Do 
they represent the thought of a man seeking the truth, and 
following the thread of truth, wherever it may lead? Or 
are they the considered opinion and view of one who has 
already made up his mind, who has already determined not 
only that the T. V. A. has betrayed its trust, but that the 
administration of President Roosevelt, including all who are 
under its influence, is “two-faced,” and is adopting a hypo- 
critical attitude with respect to the T. V. A.? 

Let us see what the Senator from New Hampshire said: 


I shall conclusively prove to the Senate— 


When one conclusively proves a thing, there is no way 
of overcoming it. When a fact is conclusively established, 
it is useless to hear any evidence on the other side. Back 
in January the Senator from New Hampshire was prepared 
conclusively to prove something; and he now complains that 
he was not appointed on the committee so that he could 
conclusively prove it— 


I shall conclusively prove to the Senate, first, that the T. V. A. 
has betrayed its trust. 


That is what the Senator from New Hampshire said he 
was going to do. On the 18th of January he already had 
the proof. He, himself, was already convinced, not tenta- 
tively, but conclusively. Men sometimes arrive at a tentative 
opinion, and then, when they hear the evidence, they change 
their minds. But when something is conclusively proved, no 
change of mind is possible. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire was prepared in January conclusively to prove that 
the T. V. A. had already betrayed its trust. 

What is a betrayal of trust? A trust relationship is a 
sacred relationship. A man who violates a trust is a man 
who has had confidence reposed in him, and who has been 
vested with a certain responsibility. There is something 
sacred about trusteeship. When the Senator from New 
Hampshire said in January that the T. V. A. had already 
betrayed its trust, it inevitably follows as an implication 
from his language that the T. V. A. had not been true to 
the law, that it had violated the law, that it had not met 
its responsibilities, and that it had betrayed the trust re- 
posed in it by the Congress and by the people of the United 
States when it was created under the act of Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On March 27, 1938, the Senator from 
New Hampshire made a radio address, which was put in the 
Appendix of the Record at page 1223. This is what the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire said at that time: 
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There has been almost no defense to T: V, A. on the merits of 
the issue of the charges that have been leveled a it. The 
administration’s strategy has been to cover up T. V. A. dirt by a 
phony counterattack. The New Deal apologists in Congress and 
in the press impugn the motives of those who seek decency and 
honesty in government, and who believe in a square deal for all. 
They revile us with scurrilous remarks and level false 
Having been in a position of leadership in forcing the T. V. A. 
investigation I seem to be the object, personally, of this con- 
temptible, smearing attack. 


I again call the Senate’s attention to a later statement 
in reference to the Vice President, in whom I think every 
Member of this body has, or ought to have, the most perfect 
confidence. He says: 
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I have every confidence in the integrity of the Speaker of the 


House and of the Vice President. 


Mr. CONNALLY. That statement, however, was made be- 


fore he was not appointed a member of the committee. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; that statement was made before: 


he was not appointed to the committee. On March 27 he 
said: 

I have every confidence in the integrity of the Speaker of the 
House and of the Vice President. But I realize the terrific admin- 
istration pressure that will be put upon them to appoint so-called 
friends of T. V. A. or persons who will be amenable to adminis- 
tration control of the investigating committee— 


And so forth. So not only in January, but as late as 


March 27, similar statements were made to the public over 


the radio. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator from Tennessee. 


Of course the Senator from New Hampshire was prepared 
conclusively to prove that the T. V. A. had betrayed its trust, 
but he was not prepared conclusively to trust the Vice Presi- 
dent. He was willing to trust the Vice President when he 


thought the Vice President was going to put him on the 


committee, but when the Vice President did not put him on 
the committee, then the man whom he had trusted had also 
betrayed his trust because the Senator from New Hampshire 
was not placed upon the investigating committee. 

Mr. President, not only on the 27th of March, as suggested 
by the Senator from Tennessee, did the Senator from New 
Hampshire express confidence in the Vice President, but he 
expressed confidence also from time to time in the Vice Pres- 
ident and the Speaker of the House here on the floor of the 
Senate. The charges of the Senator from New Hampshire 
are not only a reflection and an attack upon the integrity 
of the President of the Senate, the Vice President of the 
United States, and an attack upon the administration of 
President Roosevelt, but they are an attack upon every mem- 
ber of the committee that was actually appointed. By what 
sort of magic has the Senator from New Hampshire, of all 
the Members of this body, been endowed with such integrity 
and character that he only is capable of investigating the 
T. V. A.? 

The Vice President has appointed a committee consisting 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Donaney], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Scowartz], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazer]. Who 
is there in this Chamber who will rise and say that any Sen- 
ator appointed to the committee is not honest, that he is not 
going to discharge his duties faithfully, and that he is not 
going to pursue the quest upon which he has launched with 
impartiality and fairness? Yet the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire implies that this committee of five Senators, unless he 
be one among them, will not develop the facts with regard 
to the T. V. A. and will not bring to light the conditions 
which it is the object of the investigation to expose. Speak- 
ing of politics, Mr. President, it is palpably a cheap, low 
form of politics emanating from the Senator from New 
Hampshire. What did he say in March?— 


T. V. A. is what the public seeks to find the truth about. There 
has been almost no defense to T, V. A. on the merits of the issue 
of the charges that have been leveled against it. 


In March he was assuming the charges as having been 
proved. 


The administration’s strategy has been to cover up T. V. A. dirt 
by a phoney counterattack. 
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Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire charges 
that the administration has covered up T. V. A. “dirt.” Well, 
in order to cover up “dirt” there has first got to be “dirt.” 
So he charges that the T. V. A. has “dirt.” What does he 
mean by that? He means corruption; he means wrongdoing; 
he means malfeasance; he means misfeasance. He not only 
says that there has been corruption and wrongdoing but 
he adds to that that the administration is covering up “dirt 
by a phoney counterattack.” “A phoney counterattack,” 
not a real counterattack, but merely a make-believe sort of 
artificial camouflaged effort to counterattack. 

The New Deal apologists in Congress and in the press impugn 


the motives of those who seek decency and honesty in Govern- 
ment, and who believe in a square deal for all. 


Who is this little select group that want honesty in gov- 
ernment? There must be only a few of them. 


They revile us with scurrilous remarks. 


In other words, the Senator from New Hampshire places 
himself in that little reserved group, that little group with 
thinning ranks, only a few of them, “who seek decency and 
honesty in Government, and who believe in a square deal 
for all,” and whose motives are impugned. In order to 
identify himself with that group he says: 


They revile us— 


Meaning that he is one of that small group who believe 
in honesty in government and decency. The implication is 
that the rest of us who want an unbiased investigation are 
not believers in honesty and decency in government. No, 
that belief is restricted to that little intellectual aristocracy, 
that little moral royalty, that little nobility of integrity, con- 
sisting of the Senator from New Hampshire and I do not 
know whom else. I have not heard the Senator from New 
Hampshire name anyone else in that group, save himself— 


They revile us with scurrilous remarks and level false charges. 


Mr. President, I have heard no “scurrilous remarks” 
leveled at those who believe in honesty and integrity and 
decency in government; but the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire attacks not only the administration but attacks every 
member of the committee which has been appointed, and 
attacks the Vice President of the United States who ap- 
pointed the committee. 

Again quoting briefly from the first speech, as I recall, 
which the Senator from New Hampshire made on this ques- 
tion, and then I hope to conclude: 

I shall conclusively prove to the Senate, first, that the T. V. A. 
has betrayed its trust, and, second, that the present Federal ad- 


ministration is two-faced in its attitude toward the huge trusts 
and monopolies in the Nation today. 


This unbiased judge, this unprejudiced juror who wants 
to sit on the destinies of the T. V. A. in the interest only of 
honesty in government and decency in government—no 
other motive actuates his mind; no vile purpose soars in the 
empyrean of his intellect; he is devoted to honesty and 
decency in government, desires to serve on a committee 
when already in January he said he could conclusively prove 
the T. V. A. had betrayed its trust. He says: 


The administration cannot blow hot and cold at the same time. 


Is that the charge of an unbiased, fair judge? Is not that 
a partisan political charge at the very beginning, at the very 
threshold of the investigation? Before the resolution au- 
thorizing the investigation was even passed, we find the 
Senator from New Hampshire appearing as a prosecutor, 
as an informer, a man with his mind already made up, his 
judgment already formed, the decree of his intellect already 
written down on the tablets of his memory. Yet now he 
complains that the Vice President of the United States, as 
the result of some dark conspiracy, has excluded him from 
membership on the committee. 

Further quoting the Senator from New Hampshire: 

Therefore, it is my intention to bring before the Senate what 


is to me a startling revelation, which to the public can mean only 
that the Federal Government today is a double-headed monster. 
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Mr. President, I want those words to go down in this 
Recorp. They are the words of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, the Senator who attacks the Vice President, the 
administration, the Senate committee, and the Senate itself, 
when he says: 

Therefore, it is my intention to bring before the Senate what 
is to me a startling revelation, which to the public can mean only 
that the Federal Government today is a double-headed monster. 

The Federal Government, of which the Senator from New 
Hampshire is part, “is a double-headed monster.” Those are 
not my words; they are the words of the Senator from New 
Hampshire—“a double-headed monster’—and he wants to 
be the Theseus to slay the monster. I remember when in 
college reading Greek mythology—a subject in which some 
Senators still deal—and I recall reading of Theseus, who pur- 
sued the terrible monster, the Minotaur, through a labyrinth. 
The fair goddess Ariadne gave him a skein of silk and he 
retraced his steps after he had killed the Minotaur by fol- 
lowing back the skein itself, and then he got out of his trouble. 
Now, however, the Senator from New Hampshire, in his dis- 
tempered dreams about the greatness he was going to achieve 
through this investigation, evidently has reverted to his col- 
lege days and the story of Theseus killing the monster, and 
so he now envisages the Federal Government as a double- 
headed monster—double headed! He bites in front, and he 
also bites behind. [Laughter.] That is the view entertained 
of the present Government of the United States by this fair 
judge, this impartial juror, who wants to get on the com- 
mittee purely in the interest of honesty and decency in gov- 
ernment, and everybody who has criticized or has attacked 
him has been assailing him with scurrilous remarks because 
he is a believer in decency and honesty in government. 

All right! Let us see what other thoughts the Senator 
expressed, on page 692 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. This 
was in January of this year: 

I have come to the conclusion that the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity has betrayed its trust, and that the New Deal administration is 
actually two-faced in its attitude toward business and in its action 
toward speeding up national recovery. 

What has the Senator from New Hampshire ever done to 
speed up national recovery except to stand on the side lines 
and throw mud balls at the administration in its effort to 
secure a return of prosperity and a speeding up of recovery? 

Here is what he says, furthermore: 

The T. V. A. could, I thought, be trusted to fulfill its function, 
to throw light into the darkness of the utility jungle. 

I now wish to refer to a colloquy which the Senator from 
New Hampshire had with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]. The Senator from New Hampshire expressed ad- 
miration for the Senator from Nebraska. I do not know 
whether or not he would do so now, since he has not been 
put on the committee. I doubt if he would do so. 

On the 9th of March the Senator from New Hampshire 
made another speech, in the search for truth, of course, in 
the pursuit of facts. He was just a seeker after knowledge, 
though his opinion was already made up in January that he 
could conclusively prove that the T. V. A. had betrayed its 
trust, and that the administration was a double-crosser. This 
is what the Senator, still having this lofty purpose of getting 
the facts, said on March 9, found on page 3097 of the Rxconp: 

Can there be those who would whitewash the Authority and 
paint it whiter than the driven snow? Who would suppress the 
real truth? Who would gloss over the failures? Who would blind 
themselves to broad hints of corruption and conspiracy? 

Not the Senator from New Hampshire. At the first inti- 
mation he swallows these reports whole, without waiting for 
the committee to prove them or to investigate them. All that 
is necessary to convince the Senator from New Hampshire 
that the administration is two-faced, and that the T. V. A. is 
corrupt, is for somebody to say so. 

Who would ignore the charge of dictatorship on the part of the 
Authority? I hope such individuals may not be found among the 
membership of this body. 

That is an intimation that they are here. While the Sena- 
tor expressed the hope that there were not any such men 
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in the Senate, his statement can be interpreted only as an 
intimation that he thought probably some of them were here, 
or he would not be expressing a hope; he would say, “They 
are not here, I know.” He is hoping that Senators are 
honest. He is hoping that Senators are impartial and fair 
and that they want a real investigation. That is the attitude 
of the Senator from New Hampshire with his utterances, but 
it is not his attitude with reference to his own position on 
this subject. He has prejudged it. He has written the ver- 
dict. He has signed the decree. He has entered the sentence. 
The T. V. A. is already convicted; it is already on its way to 
the death house, in the mind of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces]; and yet he complains because the Vice 
President did not appoint him as the official executioner. 

This is the point at which the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire referred to the Senator from Nebraska: 

For years I have followed the career of the senior Senator from 
Nebraska. It has been a brilliant chapter in the history of the 


Senate. His dauntless battles against corruption and wrongdoing 
in high places have been an inspiration to me. 


If they have been, he is not paying much attention to that 
inspiration at the present moment. He was not paying any 
attention to the inspiration of the Senator from Nebraska 
when he issued this statement. He was not being infatuated 
and beguiled by that inspiration when he rose here in Janu- 
ary and made this speech in which he had already prejudged 
the T. V. A. and indicted the administration. 


His dauntless battles against corruption and wrongdoing in high 
places have been an inspiration to me. 


I admire the Senator from Nebraska greatly; but I desire 
to say to him that if his inspiration has the effect on others 
that it had on the Senator from New Hampshire, he ought 
to look into his inspiration and modify it somewhat. 
(Laughter.] 


He has been nonpartisan. 


Think about that—the Senator from New Hampshire ad- 
miring a Senator who is nonpartisan! Nonpartisan! Well, 
if he admires a man who is nonpartisan, why does he not 
emulate him a little? Why does he not approach this ques- 
tion with an open mind, instead of an open mouth? [Laugh- 
ter in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There must be no demon- 
strations in the galleries, or the galleries will be cleared. 

Mr. CONNALLY. This is the indictment. This is where 
the Senator from Nebraska comes in. After saying that the 
Senator from Nebraska has been an inspiration to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, that he has been nonpartisan, 
that he has always sought to be fair, the Senator from New 
Hampshire says: 

Has he changed? 


So says the Senator from New Hampshire. The Senator 
from Nebraska has been nonpartisan for 40 years, we will 
say. He has been an inspiration to the Senator from New 
Hampshire since the Senator from New Hampshire was just 
an ordinary citizen up in New Hampshire, just an ordinary, 
plain man, before he came to the Senate. The Senator 
from Nebraska was an inspiration to him. The Senator 
from Nebraska has been nonpartisan for 40 years, and he 
has been fair for 40 years, or fifty, or seventy-five. 


Has he changed? 


When the Senator from Nebraska does not agree with 
the Senator from New Hampshire in his prejudgment of the 
T. V. A., when the Senator from Nebraska does not agree to 
convict the T. V. A. without trial and without witnesses and 
without facts, the Senator from New Hampshire immedi- 
ately begins to doubt him. “He is not going to be an in- 
spiration to me any longer unless he helps get me on the 
investigating committee. He will not be nonpartisan unless 
he makes up his mind in advance, and prejudges the T, V. A., 
and calls the administration double-faced, and says that 
the Federal Government is a two-headed monster. If he 
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will do that, I shall continue to be inspired by him, and I 
shall continue to follow his nonpartisan policy.” 

Has he changed? I hope not, and I believe not, but why is he 
now seeking to cloak the sins of this agency behind the sure pro- 
tection of a second administration controlled agency? J 

In other words, the Senator from Nebraska was seeking to 
hide the sins of the T. V. A. If the T. V. A. has sinned, it has 
already been convicted, has it not, by the Senator from New 
Hampshire? He says the T. V. A. has sinned, and that the 
Senator from Nebraska is seeking to hide those sins behind 
the cloak of an investigation. I suppose this statement re- 
ferred to the proposed investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Well, whatever may be said of the Federal 
Trade Commission, it has conducted a number of notable in- 
vestigations. It has laid the facts before Congress and the 
country, and, so far as I know, it has never been charged with 
partisanship or partiality. 

Oh, but the Senator from New Hampshire is concerned 
about this investigation: 

We need and must have an honest investigation by a congres- 
sional committee of the charges of gross waste, mismanagement, 
and possible corruption. Any other kind of investigation one 
would expect from a rubber-s' , machine-led partisan but not 
from the very distinguished and able Senator from Nebraska. 

In other words, we would not expect that kind of an 
investigation from the Senator from Nebraska, but if we 
followed his plan, the inference of the Senator from New 
Hampshire was that would be the kind of investigation we 
would: get. “Rubber-stamp, machine-led partisan.” 

It is refreshing, Mr. President, in this time of political pas- 
sions, to find a really nonpartisan spirit like that of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. It is as refreshing as a breath of 
spring after the chill of winter, when the buds begin to burst 
and when the perfumed breezes of spring are wafted over 
the velvety greensward. It is very refreshing to have a 
breath of air like this from the Senator from New Hampshire, 
nonpartisan, impartial, one who believes in honesty in gov- 
ernment, devoted to decency. His implication is, however, 
that he is the only prophet crying in the wilderness in behalf 
of decency in office. He would have us believe we cannot 
trust the five members of the committee, that we cannot trust 
the Vice President of the United States. 

On March 9 the Senator from New Hampshire said: 

I have tried to be fair about this question and to answer the 
questions asked by my colleagues. I should like now to ask them to 
answer one. I will ask them whether or not they favor a real, 
honest investigation? 

He proceeded at some length. 

Mr. BarRKLEY. Would the Senator insist that the precedent which 
is usually followed in the appointment of committees be followed 
in this instance by including the two authors of the resolution, 
both of whom are enemies of the T. V. A.? 

Mr. Brinces. I will leave that to the judgment of the Vice Presi- 
dent. I have confidence in his judgment and integrity. 

If the Senator from New Hampshire on the 9th of March 
had confidence in the judgment and integrity of the Vice 
President, what has transpired since then to cause him to lose 
that confidence except the failure of the Vice President to 
put him on the committee, to give him a place of prominence, 
to give him a sounding board, to give him a place for publicity, 
to give him a station from which he could carry on his bitter 
personal and political attack upon President Roosevelt, his 
administration, upon this committee, upon the T. V. A. itself, 
and upon the Vice President of the United States? 

Mr. President, I do not desire to take up more of the time 
of the Senate. Let me say in this presence that those who 
know the President of the Senate, the Vice President of the 
United States, know that he honestly and faithfully and im- 
partially undertakes to discharge the high functions of the 
exalted station which he occupies. I have known the Vice 
President for 37 years. I sat with him in the lower house 
of the Texas Legislature when I was a mere boy, 31 years ago 
this March. I have watched his career from that time until 
this, and no one can justly say that the Vice President of the 
United States has ever used the power vested in him as Vice 
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President, or as Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
any low or unworthy purpose. The Vice President has at- 
tained what he has accomplished by reason of his own in- 
tegrity, his own character, his own intellect, and his own 
efforts. He has risen from obscurity in a small county-seat 
town to the second highest station in this Republic. He has 
lived a life upon which has beat the white sunlight that floods 
the throne, and no one can with justice hint at a charge 
against the Vice President of any dishonorable or unworthy 
act in his long and distinguished career. 

Mr. President, when the Senator from New Hampshire 
returns to the Chamber, I shall probably have additional 
remarks to submit, 


NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States 
Navy, to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed as part 2 
of Senate Report No. 1611 some observations by me respect- 
ing certain financial aspects of the problem involved in the 
passage of the pending naval authorization bill, House bill 
9218, this statement to accompany the bill. The matters 
I discuss in the statement relate to the extent to which the 
Navy may be expanded under existing legislative authority, 
and the discussion also relates to navy yards and our for- 
eign policy. I cherish the hope that the facts I present 
may be helpful to Senators in their consideration of the 
pending bill. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have published in the 
body of the Recorp a copy of the statement, which I send 
to the desk, and which I ask to have made a part of my 
remarks at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
requests of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears 
none, and the document to which the Senator has referred 
will be printed as a part of the report, and also printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The statement is as follows: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs has recommended the passage 
of H. R. 9218 with certain committee amendments. 
mental statement is tendered for the purpose p. 
aspects of the problem embraced in this bill. Other aspects, which 
may interest Senators, are discussed in the minority report from 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives. 

It will be remembered that the Vinson-Trammell Act of 1934 
gave full authority to the President to undertake the construction 
of one aircraft carrier, 99,200 tons aggregate of destroyers to re- 
place over-age destroyers, 35,530 tons of aggregate of submarines to 
Teplace over-age submarines, and these authorizations were in 
addition to six cruisers not yet constructed under authority of the 
act approved February 18, 1929. and in addition to the vessels 
being constructed pursuant to Executive Order No. 6174, of June 
16, 1933. The Vinson-Trammell Act also authorized the President 
to replace by modern vessels all of the vessels in the Navy in the 
category limited by the 1922 Washington Treaty and the 1930 Lon- 
don Treaty, when their replacement was permitted by these treaties. 
Both of these treaties have expired, and therefore any reference 
to a treaty navy in the Vinson-Trammell Act is practically mean- 
ingless because there are no limitations to the size of the fleet which 
would make it a treaty-size navy. 

These treaties having expired, the United States is now free to 
replace any and all vessels over and above the age limits 
to in the subsequent naval agreement with Great Britain and 
France signed at London on March 25, 1936. In this treaty it is 
ponn that vessels falling into certain categortes shall be deemed 

be “over-age.” Capital ships are determined to be “over-age” 
when 26 years have elapsed since completion. This limitation is 
made to apply to aircraft carriers at 20 years; light surface vessels, 
such as cruisers, at 16 and 20 years, dependent upon caliber of 
guns; light surface vessels under 3,000 tons, 16 years; and sub- 
marines, 13 years. This treaty limits capital ships to 35,000 metric 
tons, but contains escape clauses that permit the contracting 
parties to suspend the obligations of this treaty in time of war 
and to depart from its limitations and restrictions as to displace- 
ment and armament if any power not a party to the treaty builds 
larger vessels in the class of capital ships, aircraft carriers, and 
submarines. This treaty is in force until December 31, 1942. 

The authorization for building under the Vinson-Trammell Act 
would probably reach $4,000,000,000. Since the enactment of that 
act Congress has acted under it and appropriated money for new 
maval vessels and replacements, and the under these 
appropriations to date amount to $245,736,025. As a result of this 
expenditure, to date 74 ships have been built and are under con- 
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struction. The appropriations under this particular authorization 
were made in 1935, 1936, 1937, and include the best possible esti- 
mate for the year 1938. 

It will be recalled that in addition to these expenditures, and 
under the recovery program launched by the administration in 
1933, the President was authorized to and did allocate $238,000,000 
of relief funds for new naval construction, and these funds were 
applied on the construction of new vessels in addition to the above- 
mentioned expenditures under the Vinson-Trammell Act. Thirty- 
two vessels were built with funds from this relief appropriation 
and included cruisers, destroyers, and su some of which 
are still in process of construction. The total of these two ex- 
penditures for naval construction has amounted to nearly 

,000 since 1933. 

In addition to the $245,736,025 actually expended under the 
Vinson-Trammell Authorization Act of 1934, the Government has 
contract commitments on vessels now being constructed under 
that act in the further sum of $366,137,595, making in all a 
total of only $611,873,620 out of the possible expenditure of 
$4,000,000,000. The remainder of this vast sum can be made 
be a for new construction if and when Congress appropriates 

money. 

With $245,736,025 actually expended to date under authority of 
the Vinson-Trammell Act; $366,137,595 in addition thereto tied up 
m contract commitments under authority of the same act; and 
the further sum of $238,000,000 lifted out of 1933 relief funds 
and expended in enlarging the Navy, we have a grand total of 
$849,873,620 spent and pledged under the Vinson-Trammell Act 
and the relief funds since 1933. 

When the author of these observations employs the figure of 
$4,000,000,000 in connection with the possible ion under 
authority of the Vinson-Trammell Act, let it be understood that 
this figure is merely an estimate of the total amount that might 
possibly be spent under that act. To be sure, this is an esti- 


„mate of possible expenditures, but it must be borne in mind that 


the Vinson-Trammell Act did not authorize appropriations but 
rather it authorized the building of vessels, and no one knows 
what they will cost. At the time the ding bill was first 
brought under discussion, the best was that the vessels 
authorized under the Vinson-Trammell Act would easily cost 
$4,000,000,000, but at that time most people were not aware of 
the frightful increases in naval costs that were being thrust 
upon the country, which, of course, inevitably tend to modify 
that estimate upward. If the outrageous bids now received 
on naval vessels and auxiliaries continue to soar into the strato- 
sphere, it is possible that the amount that could be expended 
under the tonnage authorizations of that act might reach the 
astounding figure of 86,000, 000.000 if we attempted to do the 
work in the near future. No one can prophesy with safety what 
be ultimate cost might be for the vessels authorized under that 


The bids that the Government is now receiving give every 
indication that private shipbuilding interests hope to make à 
veritable “Roman holiday” of this shipbuilding p unless 
they are checked by the salutary force of 2 opinion. Cer- 
tainly shi e present time to 


Propriatlon act a specific authorization for the Secretary of the 
Navy to take every bit of construction and building work out of 
Government yards and award such work to vate yards. In 
my judgment, this is certainly a gentle hint, not a patent bid, 
to private shipbuilding firms to “make hay while the sun 


Under provisions of the Vinson-Trammell Act, construction of 
two battleships was begun with funds provided by the Congress in 
1937. The regular naval appropriation act just carries funds 
to begin two more battleships. The first of these new battleships 
will not be finished until about January 1, 1942, as they require 
approximately 54 months for completion. In the next 5 years five 
additional capital ships may be built under the Vinson-Trammell 
Act, due to the fact that five of our present capital ships will 
become “over-age.” 

Under the Vinson-Trammell Act it is also possible for the Navy 
at the present time to lay down 40 destroyers, 16 submarines, and 
2 light cruisers, as well as 3 additional battleships. 

With respect to the potential possibilities in our building pro- 
gram, Admiral Leahy suggested that it would be possible to start 
building seven capital ships if the new bill were d, but that 
the Navy Department had no thought of doing t at this time 
because of limited shipbuilding facilities and the financial pro- 
gram of the Government. This would include the four battleships 
now being constructed and to be constructed under the Vinson- 
Trammell Act and the three new battleships authorized by the 
pending bill. Admiral Leahy and the chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the Senate have expressed some ion as 
to the authority granted under the broad terms of the Vinson- 
Trammell Act. In this connection it may be noted that the 
minority members of the House Committee on Naval Affairs are 
of the opinion that in the next 5 years there is now ample au- 
thorization to build nine battleships in addition to the two now 
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Existing treaties do not requir 
age ships and the United States does face the necessity of 
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scrapping our present capital ships when th 
of 26 years fixed by the London Treaty of 1936. 

It is not the purpose of the Government to build the ships 
authorized under the pending bill in the immediate future, but to 
extend the building program over a period of approximately 10 
years. Admiral Leahy advised the committee that he had been 
studying a 10-year program of construction and that it might take 
longer than that, but would not be likely to consume less time. 

The hearings before the committee indicated the necessity of a 
large annual increase over the regular annual naval appropriation, 
which increase might amount to somewhere around $120,000,000 
or more. This increase would make the annual naval budget from 
now on amount to $700,000,000 or more. Admiral Leahy was not 
able to express a conclusive opinion as to the amount of money 
the Navy might spend annually to secure the greatest efficiency in 
the execution of the program, but his view was that the addi- 
tional expenditures which might be incurred under the pending 
bill, if its adoption was followed by appropriations to carry out its 
terms, would amount to from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 per 
annum in addition to the regular naval budget, which, of course, 
would include money for building of additional ships under the 
Vinson-Trammell Act program, 

These are financial considerations deserving of serious considera- 
tion at the hands of the people as we present to them this am- 
bitious program of naval expansion. It is not the purpose of those 
who share in the expression of these views to question the ability 
of the Navy. It is manned and staffed by capable men. Congress, 
however, faces the duty of passing upon the question of public 
policy involved in the expenditure made necessary by the building 
program authorized by this bill and preceding legislation. Such 
questions are generally resolved one way or another in the con- 
sideration of the appropriation bills, for, of course, it is known to 
everyone that the pending bill is not an appropriation, but a mere 
authorization for future appropriations, which must be made in 
regulation appropriation bills. 

If the pending authorization bill passes, it will, of course, be 
formal notice to the world that the United States is preparing 
to meet all real or unreal threats in the way of competitive build- 
ing by other nations, and it is conceivable that such a contempla- 
tion would open the way to a reappraisement of the whole prob- 
lem of competitive armament races and the dire threat to world 
stability implicit in such folly. 

The necessitous condition of the great army of unemployed in 
the United States, whose problem of involuntary idleness and 
consequent lack of the means wherewith to live, immeasurably 
complicates the financial problem of government, and cannot be 
overlooked in a realistic consideration of the necessity of increas- 
ing the large program of expansion possible now under the Vinson- 
Trammell Act, which in itself will not become an accomplished 
fact for many years to come, unless Congress is prepared to 
appropriate vastly increased amounts for the Navy. 

OUR NAVY YARDS 

Back of the fleet stand our naval shore establishments. Con- 
gress should now appropriate ample money to fully overhaul and 
reequip Government yards to handle our naval program. It has 
been suggested by naval officials that $30,000,000 might be re- 
quired to so expand the facilities of navy yards and furnish them 
with up-to-date equipment. Recent studies of bids to the 
Maritime Commission and on Navy vessels reveal that all previous 
ideas of costs will have to be revamped. It is probable that the 
new 45,000-ton battleships may cost this Government as much 
as $100,000,000. If bids on other ships are in line with such 
fantastic prices, the cost of executing the naval program con- 
templated in this bill will soar to dizzy heights. The one and 
only answer to such a threat of excessive costs is to build these 
ships in our own navy yards and to begin immediately the task 
of expanding the facilities of our yards to handle the entire 
building program. 

In this connection attention is directed to the formal state- 
ment of naval policy published by the Navy Department in 1933 
over the signature of the Secretary of the Navy. It announces 
(in part) that policy to be: 

“To maintain a shore establishment sufficient to sustain the 
forces afloat in peace and capable of expansion to meet our needs 
in emergency. To maintain shore activities in such operative 
status as is necessary to support the Navy in time of peace.” 

If such language does not imply that the navy yards should be 
capable of sustaining our Navy and meeting its needs, then the 
language is utterly meaningless. Strange to say, the Navy Depart- 
ment has invariably repelled proposals to expand navy yards to 
handle its building p. am with its own formal declaration staring 
it in the face, The House Naval Affairs Committee was told by 
officers of the Navy, who appeared to be expounding its views, that 
it was the policy of the Navy to stimulate private shipbullding-yard 
expansion and that the Navy will urge Congress to abandon legisla- 
tive restrictions of other years giving Government yards preference 
for construction allocations. That this is to be the policy of the 
Navy hereafter is made still more evident by language in the Naval 
Appropriation Act just passed by Congress, which specifically 
authorized the Secretary of the Navy to send all repair work as well 
as all construction work out of Government yards. The grant of 
this power to the Secretary of the Navy was broad enough to accom- 
plish that very thing. The House Naval Affairs Committee, accord- 
ing to press reports, was told that the Navy hopes to foster and 
encourage commercial gun manufacture, which would, of course, 
change the practice of the Government in making its own naval 
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When the bids on new ship construction begin to come in the 
American people will then realize what the vast increase in the cost 
of naval vessels is going to mean to them. The full significance of 
the cost of the pending naval building program will not come until 
the Navy gets well into its building program. The Associated Press 
recently published some figures on one of our capital ships, the 
West Virginia, commissioned on December 1, 1923, said to be the last 
battleship to be completed by the United States under the terms of 
the Washington Treaty of 1922. The West Virginia is 624 feet long 
and is a 33,000-ton battleship. It cost $26,889,851 to build. It is 
probable that a ship comparable in size might now cost $70,000,000, , 
or almost three times as much. Labor costs and the cost of steel 
could not possibly account for such a frightful gap between these 
figures. We confront the probability that bids on 45,000-ton 
battleships may run from ninety to one hundred million dollars. 

Admiral Leahy has pointed out that the Navy does not contem- 
plate rushing the building program through, but wants to extend 
it out over something like a 10-year period. In 1934, and every 
year following, Congress has been asked to provide the money for 
expanding our Government yards and to direct that all naval con- 
struction and repair work be done therein. Had such efforts been 
successful the navy yards today would be able to take over the whole: 
program, and it is our earnest belief that the saving in such an 
operation would be tremendous. 

If private yards are now expanded to take up part of this program, 
obviously the Government will have to pay for that expansion, in the 
cost of the vessels, and when the program is over the Government 
will have lost the money expended in that direction. If we invest 
this money in our own navy yards, the Government will own such 
additional facilities—all procured at public expense in either case, 
There ought to be no argument about the merits of such a proposal. 

NAVAL POLICY 


It cannot be doubted that the overwhelming mass of Americans 
sincerely want adequate national defense, but it is also a fair 
assumption that they are sincerely opposed to any policy which 
might involve this Government in attempts to police the world 
or in actions which might involve us in foreign controversies over 
the property of our nationals in the far corners of the earth. 
They know that if we become embroiled in another great war 
we will thereby impose upon the people of this country a financial 
burden so frightful that the probable result would be the destruc- 
tion of the Republic, 

That public opinion is definitely set against American interven- 
tion in foreign difficulties of any kind should be evident to all 
thoughtful observers. If we attempt to preserve the so-called 
business rights of a few of our nationals in far-away corners of 
the earth by employing some form of coercion, we immediately 
face the imminent possibility of war. The assertion that any 
American has the right to jeopardize the very life of the Republic 
to secure protection for his property in a foreign land, does 
violence to logic and makes a mockery of patriotism. By the 
wildest stretch of the imagination, going to war on such a flimsy 
protest could not possibly be called national defense. It would 
be a high crime against humanity—against the people of this 
Republic—to send our boys out to die merely to protect the right 
of some American to do business in an alien land, The life of the 
Republic should come first in the hearts of Americans. The 
property rights of Americans in foreign countries should never be 
permitted to imperil national safety. A so-called public policy that 
calls, or seems to call for war, if need be, to defend the property 
of nationals in far-flung corners of the globe, merely invites 
national suicide. 

It is not necessary to call upon witnesses to prove the reasonable 
and well-grounded fears that Americans entertain concerning such 
matters, but it will not be amiss to point out that Secretary of 
War Woodring only a short time ago announced that another 
world war would “prove universally disastrous—to victor, to van- 
quished, and to neutral” and that another world war would 
endanger civilization. 

William Dodd, former American Ambassador to Germany, asserts 
that despite the tragic experience of the World War, the nations 
of the earth are rushing into debt as they arm for another world 
war that probably will destroy civilization. 

Only a few days ago Herbert Hoover, former President of the 
United States, suggested abandonment of the Philippines as a 
line for defense, and proposed that our arms should be utilized 
solely to repel aggression and that we should not engage ourselves 
to use military force in an endeavor to prevent or end other 
people’s wars. 

Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain of Great Britain announced 
only a few days ago that a new world war which might result in 
the defeat of Britain would unleash a scramble for territory not 
witnessed since the fall of the Roman Empire, and that conflicts 
growing out of such a scramble would inevitably last for genera- 
tions and deluge the whole world with blood, and probably destroy 
existing civilization. < 

With all the instrumentalities of modern science marshalled in 
a new war, the world would rapidly slide down into the abyss of 
savagery and barbarism. There is so much cruelty let loose upon 
the world today that we have almost lost the capacity to cry out 
against such wantoness. At least we can retain the one emotion 
of gratitude that we of America are as yet spared the horrors of 
war, but as one of the prominent newspapers of this section of 
the country recently said: “The winds of disaster blow stronger 
and stronger, and it is certain, if anything is certain, that should. 
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world chaos spread with its inevitable concomitant of increasing 
barbarism, no nation and no people would be 

For the reasons indicated, the problem of curbing the activities 
of our own nationals to the end that such activities may not in- 
volve us in war, becomes one of vital concern to every American, 
and a consideration of this problem is of paramount importance 
and of the very essence of national defense. 

The impossibility of stating a national policy which will fit 
every emergency is recognized by all, but it is possible to lay down 
by law certain broad principles which we have every moral and 
legal right to apply to our nationals who are engaged in extra- 
territorial business operations. We cannot make the whole world 
safe for men who elect to go into business in foreign lands unless 
we expect to police the whole world. If such a viewpoint becomes 
enthroned as the dominant American foreign policy, this nation is 
headed for disaster. 

Few men can be found who honestly believe that our economic 
and social system could successfully withstand the financial im- 
pact of another war debt, which might easily reach $50,000,000,000. 
Not only would such an addition to our national debt 
constitute an unbearable burden, but along with this addition of 
debt would be added a new army of maimed and dead boys and 
new pension lists that would stretch to infinity. It is a contem- 
plation of these social and financial horrors that induced the men 
I have named to prophesy the end of civilization as the result of 
a new world war. 

There is one final consideration. It is conceded that the pro- 
visions of the Vinson-Trammell Act authorize a program in itself 
so large that Congress will not provide the funds necessary to 
carry it out except over a period of several years. That act au- 


program 
building possible under the Vinson-Trammell Act to defer for a 
time the authorizations contemplated in the pending bill. 
It is argued, and perhaps the t is justified, that the 
bill will serve notice on the whole world that the United 


It is suggested in the following language, which might well 


incorporated in the bill: 
“In order to effectuate and maintain a state of neutrality and 
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Attu Island Midway Island, to the Ha Islands, 
thence to the Panama Canal Zone, thence to the Virgin Islands, 
thence to the eastern extremity of the State of Maine. 


“It is further declared to be the naval policy of the United 
States that the naval forces of the United States shall be em- 
said defensive sea area inviolate against any 

oe. 


“Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the 


States or its Territorial possessions, or to repel attacks upon any 
country in the Western Hemisphere in violation of the historic 
policy of the United States as expressed in the Monroe Doctrine or 
as forbidding peacetime maneuvers on the high seas or visits of 
courtesy by vessels of the United States to foreign waters and 
P Thasa who believe that defense of America and our American 
possessions is our highest duty, transcending in importance all 
others, will not find it objectionable. Those who believe that we 
should go to war, if necessary, to protect every American engaged 
in business in foreign lands, will not agree with it. It is our 
judgment that very soon the American people must definitely 
make up their minds whether they want to adhere to the policy 


Nothing in the 
degree the operation of our Navy in performing the vital function 
of national defense. It does definitely part company with the 
theory that a national duty rests upon us to make every spot on 
earth safe for American business interests—a doctrine fraught 
with deadly menace in this tragic era. 


Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hircucocx in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


slightest 


Adams Bankhead Borah Burke 
Andrews Barkley Brown, Mich. Byrd 
Ashurst Berry Brown, N. H. Byrnes 
Austin Bilbo Bulkley Capper 
Bailey Bone Bulow Caraway 
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Chavez Hatch McGill Schwellenbach 
Copeland Herring McNary. Shipevead 

ary ipstead 
Davis Hill Maloney Smathers 
Dieterich Hitchcock Miller th 
Donahey Holt Minton Thomas, Okla, 
Duffy Hughes Murray Thomas, Utah 
Ellender Johnson, Calif. Neely wnsend 
Frazier Johnson, Colo, Norris 
George King Nye 
Gerry La Follette O'Mahoney Vandenberg 
Gibson Overton Van Nuys 
Gillette Lewis Pittman Wagner 
Glass Lodge Walsh 
Green Logan Radcliffe Wheeler 
Guffey Lonergan White 
Hale Lundeen Reynolds 
Harrison Russell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I now call the Sen- 
ate back to a consideration of the unfinished business, House 
bill 9218, to establish the composition of the United States 
Navy, to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, 
and for other purposes. 

The able and distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. Wars], the eminent chairman of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee, has made as persuasive a statement in 
behalf of this bill as could possibly be presented. I have 
the greatest respect in the world for the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts, particularly in his capacity as chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, and it is only with the 
greatest reluctance that I am forced to say that he leaves 
me completely unconvinced respecting the justification for 
the action which he seeks from the Senate. 

So, Mr. President, I rise in opposition to this super-super- 
Navy bill. I do not believe it is justified by any conclusive. 
demonstration of national necessity. I do not believe it is 
required by any rational estimate of an essential national 
defense. I do not believe it is warranted by any authentic 
executive disclosures. 

With greatest respect for the opinions of Senators who 
conscientiously take a contrary view, I am driven to the 
conclusion that we are not entitled to put this new billion- 
dollar burden upon the backs of the American people, par- 
ticularly at a moment when the public credit already is in 
dangerous jeopardy. A sound public credit is just as vital a 
part of the national defense as are battleships and armed 
battalions. I think the danger of national bankruptcy is 
far more realistic, infinitely more imminent, vastly more 
menacing to the integrity of the United States than is any 
danger of alien assault. I conceive it to be just as great a 
duty and responsibility to defend against the former as 
against the latter. Meanwhile, I am unable to assess the 
latter in any such present or prospective hazard—if we shall 
mind our own business and keep out of other people’s wars— 
as to justify this pending super-super-Navy bill. I do not 
believe we are required, by our own defensive necessities, to 
join an international armaments race which we all have 
heretofore regarded as appallingly suicidal for other nations, 
and which becomes no less suicidal because we join in it 
ourselves. 

Mr. President, I doubt if there is a Member of the Senate, 
I doubt if there is a rational-minded citizen in America, 
who has not said to himself in the course of the last 15 
months that the rest of the world has gone utterly mad in 
respect to its armament competition. I submit that the 
world is no less mad because we associate ourselves with the 
insanity. I believe there is a better way. I propose, in 
these observations, to make this position wholly plain. 

Let me remind the Senate and the country at the outset 
that this is no pacifist speaking. I have always believed 
in preparedness; and I believe in preparedness today. Any 
foreign chancellory which mistakes these remarks about 
this bill—or the attitude of millions of citizens who share 
this view—as indicative of the pursuit of “peace at any 
price” will be dreadfully disillusioned. There is no remote 
element of such surrender in my viewpoint. I have been in 
the Senate 10 years. During this decade I have voted for 
every Navy bill that has been presented. During these 10 
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years I have voted for a total of some $4,000,000,000 for the 
Navy. Within the month I have voted for the regular 
1939 naval appropriation bill with its $549,000,000. Last 
year I voted for $528,000,000. 

These were the greatest peacetime appropriations ever 
dedicated to the Navy. They were staggering sums. Their 
magnitude was supported by the plea that nothing less 
would implement an adequate national defense. Many Sen- 
ators were skeptical. They did not believe it was necessary 
for us to go so far. I gave the national defense the prefer- 
ence over my own doubts. I voted for these appropriations. 
I am not sorry. But, Mr. President, I am unable suddenly, 
and without convincing proofs, to abandon the belief, based 
upon the expert assurances given us in each instance, that 
this $4,000,000,000 has bought us adequate naval pre- 
paredness. If it is to match the feverish armament hysteria 
in other lands that we are called summarily to pile new 
billions upon old, then the formula in this pending bill is 
not enough. If it is to serve some new but undisclosed 
American foreign policy, then I want first to pass upon the 
policy. If it is neither of these, then it is just a restless and 
fearful emotion to which my preparedness-devotion is not 
required to yield. 

I have spoken, Mr. President, about the four billions of 
cash that I have joined in voting to the Navy during the 
past decade. There is another $4,000,000,000 item which is of 
even greater importance, and which has a significance that 
should not be forgotten for a single moment while this 
super-super-Navy bill is under survey. I refer to the Vinson- 
Trammell Act of 1934. While there is no accurate estimate 
of the money value of new naval construction which was 
contained within the boundaries of the Vinson-Trammell 
Act—or at least we were unable to obtain any such figure 
from the able chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee yesterday—nevertheless, since it comprehended com- 
plete replacement of the complete Navy within 20 years, and 
since the Navy itself represents a $4,000,000,000 investment, 
so did the Vinson-Trammell Act. That act—and remem- 
ber, it was passed back in 1934—authorized this vast and 
gigantic naval expansion to bring our fleet up to the treaty 
strength prescribed at Washington in 1922 and at London in 
1930. We have not yet exhausted that authorization. We 
have not yet approached the naval strength already ap- 
proved by the Congress. We are still far behind the exist- 
ing program as of today. This year’s regular naval appro- 
priation bill, the $549,000,000 monster, passed the House on 
January 21, 1938, on the basis recommended by the Presi- 
dent and the Navy Department; and there was no demand 
in these recommendations for money to complete the exist- 
ing program. Mark that well, that in January 1938—this 
year—there was no demand even to complete the existing 
program, although the armaments race elsewhere in the 
world had long been under way. The President’s famous 
and still unexplained speech at Chicago on October 5, 1937, 
was 4 months old—the speech in which he found that 

The political situation in the world is such as to cause grave 
concern and anxiety to all the peoples and nations who wish to 
live in peace and amity with their neighbors— 

And that— 

The landmarks and traditions which have marked the progress 
of civilization toward a condition of law, order, and justice are 
being wiped away. 

What I am trying to say is that the world unrest, the world 
arms competition, which are pleaded as the justification of 
this new super-super-Navy bill, were a long-established and 
a long-recognized fact in January 1938, when our regular 
annual naval appropriation bill was passed, without any 
effort or purpose to build our Navy up to the 1934 speci- 
fications. 

There was no word from the President or the Department 
demanding that we build all that we are already authorized 
to build. Yet 1 week after the bill passed the House the 
President suddenly discovered the immediate need to pile 
$1,000,000,000 worth of new authorizations on top of authori- 
zations still unfulfilled. Why? What happened in that tell- 
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tale week? What so suddenly changed our defense neces- 
sities? Why were we faced with the demand for a billion 
dollars’ worth of new and additional ships on January 28, 
when on January 21 there had been no demand even to 
build the ships already authorized? 

I confess that I have never seen or heard a conclusive or 
even a plausible answer to these questions; and I, for one, 
demand an adequate answer before plunging into this new 
adventure. 

Let me pursue the inquiry a little further, Mr. President. 
Without the new super-super-Navy bill, we already have four 
new battleships under actual construction. Without this 
bill the Navy Department has authority to construct nine 
more battleships within the next 5 years. At any rate, that 
is the information given the House. Slightly different in- 
formation is given the Senate. There appears to be no sta- 
bility in the information, even respecting the actual facts of 
the status quo as they exist today. But I shall rest this 
exhibit, for the moment, upon the situation as officially dis- 
closed by the House. 

I repeat that without the super-super-Navy bill we already 
have four new battleships under actual construction. With- 
out this bill, the Navy Department has authority to con- 
struct 9 more battleships within the next 5 years, or a total 
of 13 new battleships, without a single word of new law. 
The bill raises the limit to 16, or, according to the figures 
submitted in the Senate yesterday, to 19. 

It is no rebuttal to argue that the bulk of this construc- 
tion is replacement, first, because the replaced ships are not 
to be decommissioned; and, second, because under any cir- 
cumstances the limitations upon our construction resources 
are such that it would be years before all the new ships 
could be built. That being the indisputable case, since we 
inevitably deal with a prospectus rather than present real- 
ity—I almost said because we deal merely in bluff—why 
must we now pile Ossa on Pelion and charge the future 
with a battleship obligation which may be—and, pray God, 
will be—wholly unnecessary when the time arrives to lay 
down new keels? 

I cannot overemphasize the fact that today, without one 
line of new authority, authority exists for $650,000,000 worth 
of naval construction upon which not one nickel has been 
spent. I repeat, because it seems to me it is so fundamen- 
tally challenging, that in spite of this great reservoir of 
existing authorizations, in spite of what is claimed to be a 
world menace, as late as January 21, 1938, there was never 
a suggestion from the President or the Navy Department 
that we found ourselves in such a position that it was neces- 
sary to build up to the existing authorizations. No one has 
yet disclosed to the Senate or to the American people, who 
must foot the bill, what happened between January 21, 1938, 
and January 28, 1938, when all of a sudden we had to have 
a super-super billion-dollar addition to the Navy, over and 
above the authorizations already existing and unused. 

Mr, BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. Did the Senator say a billion-dollar addi- 
tion? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will say to the Senator from 
Washington that I am coming to the reality of the figures 
a little later. 

Mr. BONE. I hope the Senator will not omit to discuss 
the character and the Gargantuan size of the bids which 
are now coming in. I am sure the Senator will abandon the 
billion-dollar estimate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The suggestion that this is only a 
billion-dollar program is almost as fantastic as the program 
itself, as I shall disclose in a moment in connection with the 
figures. I completely agree with the viewpoint of my able 
friend from Washington, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator has referred to the pro- 
gram as fantastic. Can it be any more fantastic or any 
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more of a mystery than our foreign policy? As I under- 
stand, the Navy is supposed to be used to carry out our for- 
eign policy. Can any Member of this body tell us what our 
foreign policy is? 

Mr, VANDENBERG. The Senator is again anticipating 
me. When we finally have an expression of the mathemat- 
ies, we confront precisely the challenge which is now sub- 
mitted in the interrogatory of my able friend from Minne- 
sota. In the final analysis, the necessity for armament is 
primarily dependent upon foreign policy. An adequate 
armament to implement the President’s Chicago speech is 
one thing. An adequate armament to implement America 
attending to her own business is something else. I will say 
to the Senator that I shall come to that question very 
shortly. 

Mr. President, I was discussing the existence of the unused 
authorizations. I could carry this sort of analysis into every 
nook and corner of this super-super-Navy bill. We have 
not built what we are already authorized to build; yet we 
are suddenly asked, in the name of emergency, to authorize 
more new construction which cannot, in reality, be reached 
for years to come. It just does not make sense. 

The President and the Navy Department, charged with 
primary responsibility for an adequate national defense, did 
not find it necessary as late as last January to require im- 
mediate construction of all ships previously authorized. 
National security did not require it on January 21; but on 
January 28 national security suddenly required all that and 
$1,000,000,000 more. I searched the story of that week in 
vain to discover what sudden jeopardy threatened the United 
States of which there had been no prior inkling. If such 
jeopardy is hidden from the public view, it should be dis- 
closed. At least the Senate of the United States should 
have tangible and persuasive reasons for the sudden change 
in the estimates of our necessity. The world is no more on 
fire today than it was during all the past 12 months, when 
the President and the Navy Department made no demand 
on us to conclude the existing naval authorizations and to 
build what already had been authorized to be built, to the 
extent of more than $600,000,000 worth of navy. If any- 
thing, the world’s fires have somewhat subsided, particularly 
in the light of the new agreement between Great Britain and 
Italy, which helpfully relieves the situation at one of its 
most dangerous tension points. 

What has happened, I again ask, since New Year’s day 
to put us suddenly to the necessity of a new super-super- 
Navy, when prior to January 28 there was no necessity even 
to build the Navy already authorized? In the absence of 
anything but patriotic generalties, closely akin to hysteria, 
I am bound to believe that the President and the Navy De- 
partment were doing their full duty by their country and its 
national defense by their attitudes and recommendations 
prior to last January 28. Their full duty to the national 
security did not require immediate construction of the full 
Navy authorized in 1934, with no thought of these present 
Super-super additions. In the absence of any rational ex- 
planation for a sudden change, I am unable to believe that 
my full duty to the national security now requires that I 
shall suddenly commit my country to a billion-dollar naval 
burden on top of the 1934 commitments, which are still 
unfulfilled to the tune of more than $600,000,000. 

Perhaps it will be said that time marches on with such 
ruthless speed, that history is writing with such a rushing pen, 
that the old program is already antiquated. It may be argued 
that yesterday’s adequate national defense is tomorrow’s in- 
adequate national defense. This may be so, particularly 
since the battleships have had to go from 35,000 to 45,000 
tons within the brief time since the House acted on this 
super-super-Navy bill, and during the 3 weeks the Senate 
committee has had it under consideration. That is almost 
as spectacular, almost as baffling, almost as ominous a devel- 

‘ opment, almost as breathlessly swift as the quick shift in the 
basic program between January 21 and January 28. But 
such an argument, in attempted justification for this super- 

| super-Navy bill, puts the whole program under skeptical sus- 
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Picion. Will there be another shift in these necessities from 
45,000- to 55,000-ton battleships before we can get the present. 
program going? Where are the reliable and constant cri- 
teria as to what constitutes the necessities of an adequate 
national defense? Up to last week 35,000-ton ships sufficed. 
Now it takes 45,000-ton ships. What will it take next week? 
Where does this mad race for adequacy end? And does not 
the world end with it? Are we Americans bound to be as 
nervous and as restless and as jittery about these things as 
are the nations that crowd each other’s boundaries in the Old 
World? May we not, at the very least, be a bit more deliber- 
ative about it? Despite all the foreshortening which now 


| admittedly annihilates both time and space, is it not still true 
| that two oceans are a special and precious dispensation to 
| us in our scheme of national security? 


I desire to repeat at this point what the Secretary of War 
said at Miami on March 15 last. I introduced his statement 
into the Recorp yesterday in connection with the address of 
the able Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye]. This is the 
Secretary of War speaking. He ought to know what he is 
talking about; he is certainly one of the official spokesmen 
for the Nation with respect to national security. Speaking 
at Miami, Fla., on March 15—and I quote from an Associated 
Press dispatch—Secretary of War Woodring said: 

The United States is 
* pall Sn pontar prepared today than at any time in 

Mr. President, that is a pretty fair, sturdy, sterling com- 
mitment as to our state of preparedness. “Whatever hap- 
pens” America is better prepared, according to the sitting 
Secretary of War, than it has ever been heretofore. That is 
reassurance from a high and authentic source. We are 
better prepared, says he, “for whatever happens” than at 
any other time in our history. Does that sustain the idea 
that we must now rush pell-mell into bankrupting and in- 
conclusive experiments? 

And, Mr. President, they are inconclusive experiments. 
The arts of mass murder—which is to say the mechanism 
of war—are refining themselves every hour of every day. 
Who knows what product of the devilish ingenuity of the 
brain of man will dominate the issue in this next war, which 
we discuss and against which we now rush to arms? Will 
it be a conflict in which lethal gases, rather than battleships 
and such, will hold the balance of power? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In view of the statement which the 
Senator from Michigan has quoted as coming from the Sec- 
retary of War, does the Senator attach any significance 
to the fact that neither the committee of the House nor 
the committee of the Senate consulted with or took the 
advice or testimony of any of the ranking officers of the Army 
in connection with the problem of national defense? Pur- 
ther, does not the Senator believe that in considering 
national defense it is vital that there should be a coordinated 
and well-rounded program as between the Army and the 
Navy? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Senator for the ques- 
tion and the implication which it carries. I did not know 
that neither of the civilian secretaries had testified in the 
hearings. I knew that professional soldiers and sailors—I 
do not say that invidiously—had testified. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My point is that no expert advice 
has been secured from the Army in connection with this 
proposed tremendous increase in our Naval Establishment, 
which it seems to me, as a layman, of necessity must, if it is 
to be a well-rounded program of national defense, have 
bearing and relation to the activities of the Army as well. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I completely agree with the view- 
point of the able Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to my friend from Texas. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator from Michigan 
is not the best army which the United States can have an 
invincible navy? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is a very interesting state- 
ment and, of course, there is a large element of truth in it. 
But the fact remains that the best army the Navy can 
have is a good army after the Navy gets through. 

Mr. CONNALLY. After the Navy is whipped; yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Or long before the Navy has com- 
pleted its job. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I know we are going to hear a great deal of 
discussion on this bill about preparing for defense; and let 
it be understood—and I say once for all that if I am in error 
I hope someone will correct me—that the program contem- 
plated will require not less than 10 years, and possibly 20 
years, and this country could be wiped off the map in 
that time. It takes 5 years to build a battleship. We are 
doing violence to logic and reason in talking about building 
a navy to defend America in the emergency, when, accord- 
ing to every statement I have heard in the committee and 
elsewhere, it will take from 10 to 20 years to build this new 
navy. The assumption seems to be that we are facing a 
war tomorrow or next day or within the next 2 years, but 
the battleships which are now proposed, and those for which 
we haye made appropriations, will not be finished for many 
years because of delayed appropriations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is entirely correct. 

Mr. BONE. Then all this talk about what the Navy can 
do, in the light of the statement of Admiral Leahy and in 
the light of the information the Congress has that this 
program will not be completed in from 10 to 20 years, is, to 
say the least, misleading. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is entirely correct. 
The able chairman of the Senate Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, with his usual fine candor, very frankly indicated that 
it is a 10-year program. 

Mr. BONE. In that event, why not have done with jug- 
gling facts and admit that we are going to build this navy 
not now but over a period of from 10 to 20 years? I sug- 
gest that because I think when Senators rise on the floor 
of this body and talk about this program, they ought to be 
fair with the country and not present a distorted picture of 
facts. That is precisely what much of this argument may 
result in. It is not fair to the American people to make 
them believe that we are building a great addition to the 
Navy to defend this country from a prospective foe within 
the next 2 or 3 years. This new navy may not be all built 
for a decade. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, Mr. President, if 
there is any contemporary emergency of the nature which is 
pleaded by way of justification for this super-super program, 
it is an emergency that ought to require an immediate ap- 
propriation rather than a mere authorization for day after 
tomorrow. It ought to require construction at top speed, 
using all the resources available, realizing all the time that 
these resources are insufficient to permit a single new ship to 
be completed prior to 1942. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I intend to submit some remarks on this sub- 
ject at the proper time and to tender two amendments; but 
I believe that if one-tenth of what has been asserted about 
the danger to the Republic is true, then the other House of 
Congress and this body are recreant in their duty to America 
if they do not push the matter right now, crowd every ship- 
yard in America, and with feverish haste prepare for the 
national defense concerning which so much has been said 
and will be said here. We could build this Navy in 4 or 5 
years if we had the courage to expand our own navy yards 
and appropriate the money, but let us abandon a lot of this 
talk about some danger descending on us that will have to be 
met right away when we refuse to appropriate the money 
already authorized. Under the Vinson-Trammell Act we 
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could appropriate a huge sum right now. Depending on 
the cost of the ships, we could go ahead and build them 
without delay, if the crisis is real. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. When I was interrupted, as I was 
very happy to be, I was discussing the fact that, even though 
at the moment we undertake a prodigal program, it is en- 
evitably bound up in inconclusive experiments. I was saying 
that the arts of war are being refined by the devilish ingenu- 
ity of man at such a speed that no one can tell precisely what 
the element of control will be. If, as, and when we confront 
another emergency who knows but what the next conflict will 
be a conflict in which lethal gases rather than battleships and 
such will hold the balance of power. Will it be a conflict in 
rival chemistry? Will it be a plague of germs? “European 
governments jealously guard their new weapons,” wrote 
Joseph Grigg, Jr., in the United Press 4 weeks ago. What 
are these new weapons? What is “adequate preparedness” 
against them? Can there be but one answer? The answer 
is that there is no such thing as “adequate preparedness” 
because there is no such thing as static specifications in the 
implements of war. We will be no surer of ourselves after 
the super-super-Navy bill shall have been passed than we were 
last New Years when the President and the Navy Depart- 
ment were quite content to live along in calm and orderly 
development under the untouched circumference of the Vin- 
son-Trammell Act of 1934. The greatest assurance which we 
might hope to have, it seems to me, would be to husband our 
resources; not to dissipate them in a quick and hysterical 
effort suddenly to match the other fellow in kind; to protect 
the public credit, which is the final key to the national de- 
fense and the national security; to protect it against new 
authorizations of new and speculative billions; to have the 
resources, in the fatal hour of judgment, to meet whatever 
situation may ultimately develop, meanwhile carefully ex- 
ploring and sensibly preparing against such an hour. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator, as I understand, of course, 
is against this bill? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Texas is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He and the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Bone] a moment ago were discussing the alternative of 
immediately beginning a building program, providing a navy 
just as quickly as we can do so. Does the Senator advocate 
that? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No. Ishall present my own alterna- 
tive in a very few moments, if the Senator can abide himself 
in peace until that time arrives. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thought 
I interrupted him with his consent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Entirely with my consent; but I 
am answering the Senator’s question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator referred to the Senator 
from Texas abiding himself in peace. I am not hostile. I 
am seeking information. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But, as I understand, the Senator from 
Michigan is against this bill, and, on the other hand, he is 
not in favor of the other alternative of going ahead and 
doing now what the bill authorizes. When would the Sen- 
ator do it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Michigan will 
make his position perfectly plain before he shall have con- 
cluded. He does not propose to have his course altered in 
the presentation of his argument. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. I hope he will 
not alter the course of national defense. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, before I was inter- 
rupted the last time by the able Senator from Texas, I was 
trying to indicate the impossibility of knowing what adequate 
defense specifications are at a time when defense methods 
are changing so swiftly in the world. Why, Mr. President, 
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we even have an unliquidated argument right here at home, 
in connection with this super-super-Navy bill, as to whether 
battleships or aerial bombers are the preferable reliance for 
contemporary defense. I do not purpose to pose as an ama- 
teur admiral or as a curbstone technician in pretending to 
try to settle this dispute, although I confess to a nonexpert 
personal belief that the nation which is dominant in the air 
will be the victorious nation in another war, and I confess 
to a greater willingness to put our emphasis upon martial 
aviation than upon ships at sea. But that opinion deserves 
little weight. Yet the fact that the dispute exists among ex- 
perts themselves is entitled to great weight when we are 
asked to decide whether now is the time to put another 
superbillion into the national defense along naval lines. If 
we could be placid and deliberative about these decisions as 
recently as last January 21, why must we rush to premature 
judgments 3 months later? To me it simply does not make 
sense, 

We do not even know what may be the grim reality of the 
expense inyolved in this super-super program. 

Since it was born yonder at the other end of the Capitol 
a few weeks ago, it has already grown from $800,000,000 to 
$1,156,000,000. It has grown at the rate of $35,000,000 a 
week since it was born under congressional auspices, and 
even the original basic estimates are probably a snare and 
a delusion. 

An original estimate of one billion dollars, made as late as 
last November, is ancient history, as the United States Mari- 
time Commission discovered to its sorrow when it recently 
took bids on a fleet of tankers, and found the bids to average 
50 percent higher than the estimates. Prices are calculated 
to go still higher up, instead of down, under the influence of 
the deliberate inflationary program upon which the admin- 
istration is preparing to embark. But even if the price is 
tilted only 50 percent, the billion grows to a billion and a 
half. That is not all. Remember that the chief of the 
Navy has said that his full fieet ultimately needs 500 mer- 
chant marine auxiliaries to give it full efficiency, at a cost 
originally estimated at $1,200,000,000, which would grow to 
$1,800,000,000 on a 50-percent differential. Now we are 
crowding another $4,000,000,000—the third time we have 
met that figure in this brief discussion. Just how much of 
this can the American taxpayer take? Just how much can 
the public credit stand, particularly at a moment when our 
internal situation is calling for stupendous sums to fight 
depression? 

It is true that any investment is better and cheaper, as a 
matter of cold doNars and cents, to say nothing of precious 
human lives, than the cost of a war which the preparedness 
might avert. The last war cost this country $66,000,000,000. 
It cost the world $189,000,000,000, not counting destruction of 
property, loss of production, interruption of trade, and uni- 
versal economic disarrangement. Economists have put the 
total cost at $337,000,000,000, if there can be such a Gar- 
gantuan figure. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator fixes at about $66,000,000,000 the 
cost to the United States of its participation in the last war. 
Will he not make the further point that we have not yet 
paid the cost in its entirety, and that the $66,000,000,000 will 
mount considerably before we see the end of that respon- 
sibility? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is not any doubt in the world 
about that, because the war itself completely upset not only 
the economy of the world but the character of the world, 
and God only knows when the last bill will be paid. 

In the World War it cost $25,000 to kill each soldier. What 
a travesty on civilization. Taken with the infinitely greater 
challenge that lies in the sacrifice of human life, what a black 
condemnation of all war as an instrumentality of national 
policy. What a mandate to avoid war whenever it can be 
honorably averted. How utterly insane the whole war scheme 
of things is. How desperately important it becomes that all 
nations and all peoples should put themselves relentlessly to 
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the task of ending war, and that our America should be par- 
ticularly zealous to keep out of other people’s wars by avoid- 
ing every international alliance or entanglement or commit- 
ment which might needlessly take us into avoidable war. 

But we were discussing the wisdom of investing in pre- 
paredness in order to avoid, if possible, the subsequent ne- 
cessity of investing in war itself. I am one of those who 
frankly believe that an adequate national defense is good 
war insurance. But I also am one of those who believe that 
excessive armaments are likely one day to encourage their 
own use in self-justification of their existence. The prob- 
lem, of course, is to get the former without the latter. I 
believe we had an adequate national defense, made and in 
the making, when the regular appropriation bills—bigger 
than ever before in any peacetime era—recently went 
through Congress. I believe the President and the depart- 
ments thought so when they made their regular budgets. 
I believe they thought so on January 21. If they changed 
their minds between January 21 and January 28, I can only 
say, with great respect, that they have disclosed nothing to 
make me change mine. If we are to arm on a basis which 
would make us theoretically impregnable against a combina- 
tion of all the other major powers, then the super-super- 
Navy envisioned by the pending bill is not enough; it is just 
an aggravation. We should require a super-super-super- 
super-Navy and all that goes with it. No one has yet had 
the temerity to suggest such a thing. Well, then, if we are 
not to arm against them all, just how many of them in con- 
cert shall we arm against? And where, for us, are these 
hostile probabilities? It seems to me that it is the simple 
truth and elemental sanity that the national security requires 
of us only that we be reasonably prepared to defend our 
shores against normal expectancy of trouble, if trouble 
comes; and I am unable to read into any expert testimony 
that has yet come to my notice that we are not — 
prepared in the programs already under way. 

To say that we must be proportionately influenced by arms 
madness under other flags is to say that we shall be cursed 
by the intimate frictions and jealousies and suspicions and 
imperial aspirations in other lands which have induced this 
madness elsewhere. But I comparably find none of these 
frictions and jealousies and suspicions and imperial aspira- 
tions related to our situation. I want America to be strong 
in her might of righteousness and to be obviously able to 
preserve her own independence and integrity. I shall never 
consciously vote her into any physical inferiority which 
might encourage a designing foe to think our conquest easy. 
But, in the circumstances which I discuss, I am unable to 
believe, I repeat, that this calls us to match arms with other 
nations that are beset by vicissitudes to which we are rela- 
tively immune. Where would any other policy take us—con- 
templating 40,000,000 men, equipped with the deadliest 
weapons ever invented, ready to march and fight in the next 
European war? 

That is the continental status at this moment, and if we 
are to proceed upon the matching theory, ship for ship and 
man for man, put 40,000,000 men under arms beneath our 
flag tonight. Then you match, and until you have done so 
you cannot justify your theory of national security. But I 
submit that such a theory is not only indefensible, not only 
utterly impossible of achievement, but that it lacks every 
element of sane reality in respect to the position which Amer- 
ica occupies in the world. 

The truth of the matter is, Mr. President, that our defense 
needs—our national security needs—are far more intimately 
attuned to our own foreign policies than to any other factor 
in the world. Our own foreign policies can have more to do 
with our naval needs than the naval might of other powers. 
I do not mean—nor do I remotely infer—that our foreign 
policy should be so supine and surrendering as to seek peace 
at any price. That would not—could not—be America. But 
I do mean that an American foreign policy which avoids all 
foreign entanglements and essentially minds its own business 
requires far less navy than an American foreign policy which 
might aspire to police the world. I do mean that a lesser 
navy can adequately implement an American foreign policy 
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built upon Washington’s Farewell Address than would be re- 
quired to implement an American foreign policy built either 
upon the doctrine of the League of Nations or upon Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Chicago speech last October. That speech 
has never been explained. It twice called for “concerted 
effort” on the part of some nations, obviously including our 
own, against other nations. It called for “quarantines,” 
which is certainly a synonym for “sanctions.” It sounded 
like the Franklin D. Roosevelt who campaigned for Vice 
President in 1920 on a League of Nations platform, 

What is the American foreign policy to which this pro- 
posed super-super-Navy shall be related? That is another of 
the unanswered questions. O Mr. President, we are entirely 
surrounded by unanswered questions when we seek to find 
reality in this program now pending for our vote. Whither 
shall we sail—and why? Was the American Foreign Policy 
Association right, in its bulletin of last February 11, when it 
said: 

In the minds of many * * * critics the evidence, while not 
conclusive, confirms other indications that the Navy is in fact 
designed to serve as an active instrument of diplomacy in the 
present far eastern crisis. 

That could still be part of a purely defensive national pro- 
gram, I suppose. But if we are voting “an active instrument 
of diplomacy,” whether in Asia or in any other place, we are 
engaged in an enterprise which moves out of the Navy De- 
partment and over into the State Department. It may 
involve many things besides our own immediate physical se- 
curity. At least, it deepens the mystery for me as to why an 
‘adequate-plus navy on January 21 suddenly became an inade- 
quate navy on January 28. Certainly it puts the question of 
“foreign policy” ahead of “naval policy,” and it poses the 
unanswered question: What American foreign policy requires 
this new super-super-Navy? Then comes the next question: 
Is it a change in American foreign policy which requires this 
sudden change in naval policy? If so, what change? And 
shall the Senate approve it in the dark? 

I am unable, Mr. President, to dismiss these considerations 
of foreign policy from the reasons which, unwittingly or 
otherwise, may motivate this super-super-Navy bill. The 
Constitution lodges large primary discretions in the Chief 
Executive in the conduct of foreign relations. This neces- 
sarily is so; and I would not trespass upon these Executive 
prerogatives. On the other hand, the Congress is a consti- 
tutional partner with the President in any declaration of war. 
We must share that critical responsibility. Yet, in the very 
nature of the case, the Executive—moved, of course, by 
wholly patriotic sincerities, which are no less to be respected 
than our own—the Executive may, in the exercise of his pre- 
liminary prerogatives, commit us to a course from which it 
is impossible with honor to recede. Under all these circum- 
stances there is a mutuality of interest in foreign policies that 
may lead to war. 

The President says that he hates war. Of course, I take 
him at his word. I know that the American people hate 
war and desire to keep out of it—short of national dishonor 
or the surrender of national independence. They particu- 
larly want us to mind our own business, so far as possible, 
and keep out of other people’s wars. They want none of the 
international sanctions which would identify and punish 
aggressors in unrelated quarters of the globe. They want 
none of the “concerted efforts” or the “quarantines” to which 
the President addressed himself approvingly at Chicago last 
fall. Yet here is a super-supernavy bill which has no 
factual justification in any present hazards to which we may 
be exposed. It is unrelated to the national security as we 
see it at this hour, or as the President and his Navy Depart- 
ment saw it less than 3 months ago. Has it any hidden im- 
plications? What are these purposes to use this Navy as 
“an active instrument of diplomacy” to which the Foreign 
Policy Association refers? What diplomacy? Where? How? 
And to what end? The lack of other adequately persuasive 
reasons for the super-super-Navy leaves an emphasis upon 
this “diplomacy” phase, which requires far more convincing 
information and reassurances than are thus far available 
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to those who would justify their approval of this startling and 
utterly burdensome measure. 

But I hasten to add, Mr. President, that there is one 
diplomatic field in these connections where there must still 
be hope, unless the world, ourselves included, is bent on 
suicide. There is one diplomatic enterprise which I should 
like to encourage. I refer to another final, emphatic effort 
to bring the world back from its dulled senses to a realiza- 
tion of actuality in behalf of an agreement to limit arma- 
ments. I know that the prospects of success would not 
be too cheerful—although it is always darkest just before 
the dawn, and the nearer a disease approaches to a crisis, 
the nearer it approaches to a cure. I know that our own 
diplomatic authorities frown upon further contemporary 
efforts in this direction. But it is just so elemental in its 
logic—a logic that actually is sustained rather than dis- 
couraged by the desperate plight in which the whole world 
finds itself today—that I am unable to believe that a rational 
approach to the subject would be denied all possibility of 
success. 

So long as the naval effort, here and elsewhere, is to build 
in unlimited competition with others—and every country in- 
sanely does it—there is a never-ending, serial enlargement 
of objectives, each new ship under one flag being feverishly 
matched by a corresponding ship under other flags. The 
international relationship is never leveled off. No one ever 
actually catches up. Instead, there is simply a relentless 
and hysterical rise in the line of whatever international 
naval inequality existed before each of us set out to match 
the other. That is precisely what we are doing in this bill. 
Because others expand, we are told that we must expand. 
But the effect of our expansions will be precisely the same 
upon the other fellow. He will argue as do we. Once more 
he will lift his limits. So once more we lift ours. It is ever 
a stern chase, each of us on the trail of the other, none of us 
ever reaching stabilized par. The end is never the relative 
theoretical security which each one of us sets out fo get. The 
end always is precisely the same relative insecurity, even 
from the standpoint of those who would build navies on this 
theory. The end is insecurity—plus the final bankruptcy of 
civilization. Each one of us is Sisyphus, rolling a stone 
uphill that never reaches the top. 

If we must all build relative navies—if national security is 
to be measured solely in relative armaments, which is the 
theory of this bill—the only way in which it can be depend- 
ably obtained, even by so rich a country as America, which 
can ultimately afford to outbuild every other power on 
earth, is by international agreement upon mutual limita- 
tions. I am frank to say, Mr. President, that I infinitely 
prefer that method to international bankruptcy and chaos 
by mutual rivalries. 

But, it is immediately declared, today’s naval rivals are so 
bloodthirstily intent upon preparedness that they are in no 
mood to talk of mutual limitations; and even if they were, 
there could be no reliance upon their pledged word in a 
sanguinary era when might seems to be the sole measure of 
right. In my opinion, however, the truth of that assessment 
depends entirely upon the basis on which limitations may be 
sought. If sought on a realistic basis, which takes account 
of things as they are, whether we like them or not, these 
contemporary conditions might hasten rather than dis- 
courage an agreement upon mutual limitations. 

I agree that there could be no hope of concord upon a 
naval formula which, like the last broken ratio, forces an 
outmoded measure of inferiority upon nations which no 
longer intend to accept inferiority, and which are proving 
their ability to escape it. It may well be argued that it is 
to escape from this inferiority that other powers have set 
the new naval tempo which is now said to require of us 
the most staggering naval expenditures we have ever faced. 
Out of the lessons of Versailles we ought to know that the 
most dangerous thing the world can do is to attempt to dic- 
tate inferiority to any of its major sectors. 

What I am saying is that any realist will recognize that 
any lingering insistence upon an old 5-5-3-2-2 naval ratio 
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which may have been justified 15 years ago is not justified 
today by the sheer force of facts as they are. Suppose our 
invitation to discuss naval limitations were frankly to ad- 
mit this fact, which it is folly to ignore. There undoubtedly 
continue to be relative differences in defensive needs, based 
upon physical responsibilities. But an arbitrary “inferiority” 
based on ancient history is something else. Suppose our in- 
vitation to discuss new limitations were frankly to confront 
this status quo and suggest a new consideration of limita- 
tions de novo. Is it impossible that such an attitude might 
sweep away at one stroke the feeling of discrimination which 
is at least partially at the base of today’s suicidal naval com- 
petitions? Might it not hope to terminate the competitions 
themselves? Would not the same national prides and na- 
tional motives which now strive against inferiority through 
rival construction be somewhat hospitable to a much speedier 
and surer termination of inferiority through mutual agree- 
ment; and might not self-interest permanently police these 
agreements? 

It may be said that some of us might thus give away some 
sort of an existing advantage. What advantage? Has not our 
own former ratio advantage all but disappeared, in terms of 
actual construction, over the years? And is not the pending 
super-super-Navy bill merely an authorization which it will 
take years to conclude? If there is an advantage, is it not 
largely fictitious? Which is better, which is safer in terms 
of national security, to watch and then join a mad naval 
competition which never ends until somebody’s national 
credit totally collapses, and in which the relative “advantage” 
is ever a speculative factor, or to grip the tangible ad- 
vantage of a mutual limitation agreement which defends 
every major power according to its realistic down-to-date 
needs and then protects this status by contract? 

Yes; the world knows that we always have been and still 
are ready to agree to limitations—although everything we 
have said upon the subject has been in stubborn fidelity to 
the ancient ratios, which may still be right, but which may 
now be wrong. But do we know that the world is not ready 
to join us in saving itself in kind? 

I offer just one incidental exhibit, a recent quotation from 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, as follows: 

Tokyo's refusal to disclose its naval program begins with an 
avowal that Japan “is prompted by a spirit of nonmenace and 
nonaggression” and concludes with a declaration that Japan “will 
be ready at any time to enter into any discussion on the matter 
of disarmament that gives primary importance to fair, quantitative 
limitations.” 

No invitation to discuss disarmament can, it seems to me, be 
prudently ignored by the administration when it is asking for 
an authorization to increase the Navy; the fact that so consid- 
erable a number in Congress and among the people are opposed 
to naval expansion makes it important that the administration 
should not seem to be rejecting any chance to avoid a race of 
armaments. There is nothing to be lost by taking the Japanese 
at their word. 

A GOOD THING IN EITHER CASE 


If the basis for an argument can be found, obviously it will be 
a good thing. If it cannot be found, the fact of having made a 
sincere effort to find such a basis will place the administration on 
firmer ground and insure it more united popular support. 


Mr. President, if the other major naval powers, frankly 
conferring in the presence of each other, should decline 
mutual limitation agreements, based upon today’s needs and 
today’s realities, and forgetting all historic inferiorities, thus 
stabilizing the world’s navies on a rational basis, then I 
should feel greatly different about our own requirement in 
the presence of unreasoning rivalry and potential war. But 
until a new naval limitation conference fails, on this basis 
of down-to-date reality—and I cannot overemphasize the 
necessity that it should be down to date—I decline to believe 
that our wholesome and justified contribution to our own 
welfare and that of the world is to join and thus encourage 
this international insanity. 

For the reasons I have given, I shall, at the moment, vote 
against this super-super-Navy bill. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE. JUSTICE, ETC.. APPROPRIATIONS—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the d g votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
s making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
J ce and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Com- 
mercè and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference, have 
23 0 to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 10, 12, 
13, 24, 27, 29, 31, 33, 36, 37, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 50. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 16, 20, 22, 23, 25, 32, 38, 39, 41, 
42, 44, 45, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, and 58, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
named in said amendment, insert 825,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as follows: 
Provided, That 5 per centum of the foregoing amounts shall bo 
available interchangeably for expenditures in the various offices 
and divisions named, but not more than 5 per centum shall be 
added to the amount appropriated for any one of said offices or 
divisions and any interchange of appropriations hereunder shall be 
reported to Congress in the annual Budget”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 

to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$185,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment insert the following: “or the head of 
the division”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum p insert “$430,660”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $3,634,440"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its dis- 

agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$3,010,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 
Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert 62,191,140“; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as follows: 

“None of the funds appropriated by this title may be used to 
pay the compensation of any person hereafter employed as an at- 
torney unless such person shall be duly licensed and authorized 
to practice as an attorney under the laws of a State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$4,575,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 

insert “$6,758,680”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$1,249,800"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“No part of the funds herein appropriated for the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce shall be used to pay the salary 
of any employee or officer, other than the Director and Assistant 
Directors, engaged on regular work of the Bureau within the conti- 
mental limits of the United States, for a period longer than three 
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consecutive months, at an annual rate in excess of $7,000 per 
annum.” 

And the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 35: That nat the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$100,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$80,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment insert the following: “, of which sum 
$7,440 shall be available for temporary employees”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
Inserted by said amendment insert the following: “, of which 
$50,000 shall be used for increased compensation to persons re- 
ceiving less than $2,000 per annum”; and the Senate agree to the 
same 


The committee of conference report in disagreement amendments 
numbered 14, 15, and 51. = 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I move the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr: McNARY. Mr. President, I am not sufficiently con- 
versant with the amendment numbers to recall just what 
they specify in the House and Senate hills. I think a state- 
ment should be made of what occurred in conference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very happy to do that. There 
were quite a number of very small differences. The differ- 
ences between the two Houses were not great. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not wish to be technical in the mat- 
ter. I do not care for an explanation of minor items, but 
were there not some major controversies before the con- 
ferees? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not recall any major controversies 
in the case of this particular bill. This is the bill making 
appropriations for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Labor. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A few additional items added by the 
Senate constituted the only differences in the case of the 
State Department appropriations. The principal conten- 
tion made in reference to the State Department was with 
respect to the proposal to allow the State Department to 
use 10 percent of the appropriations interchangeably be- 
cause of the difference in rates of exchange. The provision 
inserted in the Senate, that the State Department may use 
as much as 10 percent interchangeably among the various 
purposes for which the appropriations are made has been 
agreed to by the House. 

Mr. McNARY. I should call that provision one of the 
major controversies. It was discussed in the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. It was not taken back to the House for 
a vote, but was agreed to by the conferees? 

Mr. McKELLAR, It was agreed to by the conferees. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the conference agreement been sub- 
mitted to the House? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The report has been agreed to by the 
House. 

I will say that the principal differences with respect to 
appropriations for the Department of Justice were in con- 
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nection with marshals and district attorneys. The lowest 
limit of pay was made $1,800. 

With respect to appropriations for the Department of 
Labor, there were practically no changes, or very few 
changes. In fact, there were very few changes in the entire 
bill. 

One change has been agreed to which I think I should 
explain when the time comes. The first thing to do is to 
adopt the conference report, after which I shall move that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 51. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives on certain amend- 
ments of the Senate, which was read, as follows: 

In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
April 21, 1938. 


Resolved, That the House recede from its ement to the 


disagre 
| amendments of the Senate numbered 14 and 15 to the bill (H. R. 


9544) making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for 
other purposes, and concur therein; and 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 51 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert: 
“Construction of fish screens: For construction, operation, and 


maintenance, in cooperation with the Bureau ‘of Reclamation 


and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, or either, of fish screens and 
Yadders on Federal irrigation projects, and for the conduct of 
investigations and surveys, the preparation of designs, and super- 
vision of construction such screens and ladders; and for 


Commission in with p 
the Federal Water Power Act (16 U. S. C. 791), $20,000, of which 
mot to exceed $6,400 may be expended for the pay of permanent 
employees.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, amendment numbered 
51 was offered on the floor of the Senate by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. The amendment merely provided 
for the construction of fish screens on Federal irrigation 
projects, and the sum of $20,000 was appropriated for that 
purpose. The House insisted upon an amendment which I 
shall read at this time. After the words “fish screens and 
ladders on Federal irrigation projects,” these words were 
inserted by the House: 
and for the conduct of investigations and surveys, the preparation 
of designs, and supervision of construction of such screens and 
ladders; and for determining the requirements for fishways and 
other fish protective devices at dams constructed under licenses 
issued by the Federal Power Commission in accordance with the 
provisions of the Federal Water Power Act. 

That amendment was agreed to by the House as an amend- 
ment to the Senate amendment. 

I now move that the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I inquire whether the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] has been consulted 
about the matter? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; he has been consulted. It is his 
amendment, and he is entirely satisfied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. BXRNES submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8993) making appropriations for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1939, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 
Soe Ph oe Sats (((( 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 10, 20, 29, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
40, 41, and 42, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
et proposed insert “$35,457,649”; and the Senate agree to the 


3 numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$1,716,318”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
-matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: “except not more than one officer of the rank of rear 
admiral”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
—— sum proposed insert 647,368,478“; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert “$176,841,282"; and the Senate agree to the 
same 


Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert 8200, 940,752“; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
eps stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
‘ollows: 


“STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


“For the procurement and transportation of strategic and critical 
materials, $500,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That materials acquired hereunder shall not be issued for current 
use in time of peace without the approval of the Secretary of 
the Navy, except that materials acquired under this title may be 
issued for current use when replaced by materials purchased from 
current appropriations: Provided further, That for the purposes of 
this paragraph, the Secretary of the Navy shall determine what 
materials are strategic and critical.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Calloway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had insisted upon its amendments to the bill (S. 371) 
for the relief of William R. Kellogg, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Kennepy of Maryland, Mr. RAMSPECK, and Mr. CARLSON were 
appointed managers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 1043) for the relief of A. C. 
Williams, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland, 
Mr. Ramspeck, and Mr. Cartson were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1882) for the relief of the Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corporation. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1948) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the United States District Court 
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for the District of Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of certain property holders 
within the Old Harbor Village area of Boston, Mass., asked 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Kennepy of Maryland, 
Mr. RamspecK, and Mr. CARLSON were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had disa- 
greed to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2191) for the relief of Roberta Carr, asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Kennepy of Maryland, Mr. RAMS- 
PECK, and Mr. Cartson were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2362) for the relief of Henry M. Hyer, asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Kennepy of Maryland, Mr, RAMs- 
PECK, and Mr. CaxLsox were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had disa- 
greed to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2665) for the relief of W. D. Presley, asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Kennepy of Maryland, Mr. RAMS- 
PECK, and Mr. CARLSON were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6618) for the relief of Miriam Grant, asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Kennepy of Maryland, Mr. RaMspEck, 
and Mr. Cartson were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had sev- 
erally agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 

H. R. 3915. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Virginia to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim of 
the Tidewater Construction Corporation; 

H. R. 5338. An act for the relief of George Shade and 
Vava Shade; 

H.R.5731. An act for the relief of Ruth Rule, a minor; 

H. R. 5737. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of George W. Hall against the United States; and 

H. R. 6370. An act for the relief of John Calareso, a minor. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 30) rescinding 
the action of the presiding officers in signing the enrolled 
bill (H. R. 5793) for the relief of Josephine Fontana, and 
authorizing its reenrollment with amendments. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bill and joint 
resolutions, and they were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 9257. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the St. Clair River at or 
near Port Huron, Mich.; 

H. J. Res. 463. Joint resolution to permit the transportation 
of passengers by Canadian passenger vessels between the 
port of Rochester, N. Y., and the port of Alexandria Bay, 
N. L., on Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River; and 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution providing an additional ap- 
propriation for the Civilian Conservation Corps for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939. 

NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States 
Navy, to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, 
and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
on the first committee amendment, on page 2 of the naval- 
expansion bill. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. LunpEEN] is prepared to speak upon the bill. 
I believe he has been momentarily called from the Chamber. 
I therefore feel under obligation to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Davis Johnson, Colo, Pope 
Andrews Dieterich King Radcliffe 
Ashurst Donahey La Follette 
Austin Duffy Lee Reynolds 
Bailey Ellender Lewis Russell 
Frazier Lodge Schwellenbach 
Barkley George Logan Sheppard 
Berry Gerry Lonergan ipstead 
Bilbo Gibson Lundeen Smathers 
Bone Gillette McCarran th 
Borah Glass McGill Thomas, Okla 
Brown, Mich Green McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N. H. Guffey McNary Townsend 
Bulkley Hale Maloney Truman 
Bulow Harrison Miller Tydings 
Burke Hatch Minton Vandenberg 
Byrd Hayden Murray Van Nuys 
Byrnes g Neely Wagner 
Capper Norris Walsh 
Caraway Hitchcock Nye Wheeler 
Chavez Holt O'Mahoney White 
Connally Hughes Overton 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Pittman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I have just received a let- 
ter from the head of the department of history and political 
science of the University of Delaware relating to an inter- 
view with Henry Clay by Gov. Louis Kossuth, the distin- 
guished Hungarian patriot, in 1852. The letter reads: 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


Newark, Del., April 18, 1938. 
Hon. ERNEST LUNDEEN, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LUNDEEN: In compliance with your request, I 
enclose herewith a carbon copy of an extract from the New York 
City Council’s book on the visit of Kossuth in this country. It 
relates to Kossuth's interview with Henry Clay in 1852, a few 
months before the death of the latter in Washington, D. C. It 
forms, therefore, a sort of “farewell testament” by Henry Clay 
on American foreign policy. As it is the only copy that I have, 
I should appreciate its return when your secretary has copied it. 

I was very glad to have seen you again and to have met Mrs, 
Lundeen and I hope the pleasure will soon be repeated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE H. RYDEN, 


Chairman, Department of History and Political Science. 


I think this statement, coming from the lips of that great 
statesman, Henry Clay, is most remarkable, and in some 
respects, at least, fits the situation which we are facing in 
the debate upon the pending naval expansion bill. I think 
I shall read it: 


FAREWELL ADDRESS OF HENRY CLAY 


M. Kossuth was introduced by Mr. Cass. 

On being presented to Mr. Clay, who rose to receive him, “Sir,” 
said he, “I thank you for the honor of this interview.” 

“I beg you to believe,” said Mr. Clay, interrupting him, “ that it 
is I who am honored. Will you be pleased to be seated?" 

After the mutual interchange of civilities, “I owe you, sir,” said 
Mr. Clay, “an apology for not having acceded before to the desire 
you were kind enough to intimate more than once to see me. But 
really my health has been so feeble that I did not dare to hazard 
the excitement of so interesting an interview. Besides, sir,” he 
added, with some pleasantry, “your wonderful and fascinating elo- 
quence has mesmerized so large a portion of our people wherever 
you have gone, and even some of our Members of Congress,” 
waving his hand toward the two or three gentlemen who were 
present, “that I feared to come under its influence, lest you might 
shake my faith in some principles in regard to the foreign policy of 
this Government, which I have long and constantly cherished. 
And in regard to this matter you will allow me, I hope, to speak 
with that sincerity and candor which becomes the interest the 
subject has for you and myself, and which is due to us both as 
the votaries of freedom. I trust you will believe me, too, when 
I tell you that I entertain ever the liveliest sympathies in every 
struggle for liberty in Hungary and in every country. And in this 
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I believe I express the universal sentiment of my countrymen. 
But, sir, for the sake of my country, you must allow me to protest 
against the policy you propose to her.“ 


LET SENATORS REMEMBER THESE WORDS 


Senators will remember that this is Henry Clay speak- 
ing to the great patriot from Hungary, who was appealing 
for help for his country, struggling for liberty. We have 
here the words of the great statesman who once said, “I 
would rather be right than be President.” 


QUOTING HENRY CLAY ON AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Walving the grave and momentous question of the right of one 
nation to assume the executive power among nations, for the en- 
forcement of international law, or of the right of the United 
States to dictate to Russia the character of her relations with 
the nations around her, let us come at once to the practical con- 
sideration of the matter. You tell us, yourself, with great truth 
and propriety, that mere sympathy, or the expression of sympathy, 
cannot advance your purposes. You require material aid. 

MATERIAL AID ASKED BY HUNGARY 


And, indeed, it is manifest that the mere declarations of the 
sympathy of Congress, or of the President, or of the public, 
would be of little avail, unless we were prepared to enforce these 
declarations by a resort to arms, and unless other nations could 
see that preparation and determination upon our part. Well, sir, 
suppose that war should be the issue of the course you propose 
to us, could we then effect anything for you, ourselves, or the 
cause of liberty? To transport men and arms across the ocean 
in sufficient numbers and quantities, to be effective against 
Russia and Austria, would be impossible, 


SECOND WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


It is a fact which, perhaps, may not be generally known, that 
the most imperative reason with Great Britain for the close of 
her last war with us, was the immense cost of, and the trans- 
portation and maintenance of forces, and munitions of war, on 
such a distant theater, and yet she had not, perhaps, more than 
30,000 men upon this continent at any time. Upon land Russia 
is invulnerable to us, as we are to her. Upon the ocean, a war 
between Russia and this country would result in the mutual an- 
noyance to commerce, but probably in little else. I learned re- 
cently that her war marine is superior to that of any nation in 
Europe, except, perhaps, Great Britain. Her ports are few, her 
commerce limited; while we, on our part, would offer, as a prey to 
her cruisers, a rich and extensive commerce, 

OUR ANCIENT AND FIXED FOREIGN POLICY 


Thus, sir, after effecting nothing in such a war, after abandoning 
our ancient policy of amity and nonintervention in the affairs of 
other nations, and thus justifying them in abandoning the terms 
of forbearance and nonintervention, which they have hitherto pre- 
served toward us; after the downfall, perhaps, of the friends of 
liberal institutions in Europe; for despots, imitating, and provoked 
by our fatal example, may turn upon us in the hour of our weak- 
ness and exhaustion, and with an almost equally irresistible force 
of reason, and of arms, they may say to us, “You have set us the 
example; you have quit your own to stand on foreign ground; you 
have abandoned the policy you professed in the day of your weak- 
ness, to interfere in the affairs of the people ee, this continent, 
in behalf of those principles the supremacy of which, you say, 
is necessary to your prosperity, to your existence. We, in our turn, 
believing that your anarchical doctrines are destructive of, and bone 
monarchical principles are essential to, the peace, security, and 
happiness of our subjects, will obliterate the bed which has 
nourished such noxious weeds; we will crush you, as the propa- 
3 doctrines so destructive of the peace and good order of 
the world.” 


OUR WORLD WAR EXPERIENCE 


How strangely reminiscent that is of our experience in the 
World War. 


The indomitable spirit of our people— 


Says Henry Clay— 


might and would be equal to the emergency, and we might remain 
unsubdued, even by so tremendous a combination, but the conse- 
quences to us would be terrible enough. You must allow me, sir, 
to speak thus freely, as I feel deeply, though my opinion may be 
of but little import, as the expression of a dying man. 

Sir, the recent melancholy subversion of the republican Govern- 

ment of France—and that enlightened nation voluntarily placing 
its neck under the yoke of despotism—teach us to despair of any 
present success for liberal institutions in Europe; it gives us an 
impressive warning not to rely upon others for the vindication of 
our principles but to look to ourselves, and to cherish, with more 
care than ever, the security of our institutions, and the preservation 
of our policy and FF epg mn By the policy to which we have 
adhered since the days of Washington— 


FOREIGN POLICY OF WASHINGTON AND CLAY 

Mark these words— 

By the policy to which we have adhered since the days of 
Washington— 
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These words were uttered in 1852— 


SAVING THE WORLD BY EXAMPLE “LET YOUR LAMPS SO SHINE” 


we have prospered beyond precedent; we have done more for the 
cause of liberty in the world than arms could effect; we have 
shown to other nations the way to greatness and happiness. 
And if we but continue united as one people, and persevere 
in the policy which our experience has so clearly and trium- 
Phantly vindicated, we may, in another quarter of a century, 
furnish an example which the reason of the world cannot resist. 
But if we should involve ourselves in the tangled web of Euro- 
pean politics, in a war by which we could effect nothing; and if 
in that struggle Hungary should go down, and we should go down 
with her, where, then, would be the last hope of the friends 
of freedom throughout the world? Far better is it for ourselves, 
for Hungary, and for the cause of liberty, that, adhering to our 
wise pacific system, and avoiding the distant wars of Europe, we 
should keep our lamp burning brightly on this western shore, 
as a light to all nations, than to hazard its utter extinction, 
amid the ruins of fallen or falling republics in Europe. 


KEEPING OUR LAMPS BURNING BRIGHTLY ON THIS WESTERN SHORE 


Throughout Mr. Clay's remarks M. Kossuth listened with the 
utmost interest and attention; and, indeed, throughout the whole 
interview he illustrated the rare combination of the profoundest 
respect without the smallest sacrifice of his personal dignity, 
exhibiting in all his bearing the most finished and attractive 
stamp which can be given to the true metal of genius. He did 
not enter, in his turn, upon a controversy of Mr. Clay's views, but 
began by stating what he thought the reasons of the repeated 
failures to establish liberal institutions in France. Education and 
political information, he said, did not descend very deep into the 
masses of the French people; as an illustration of which fact he 
stated that hundreds of thousands, when voting for the first time 
to elevate Louis Napoleon to the Presidency, thought the old 
Emperor was still alive and imprisoned, and that the vote they 
then gave would effect his deliverance. He gradually diverted his 
remarks to the affairs of Hungary, Austria, Russia, and Turkey; 
speaking of the exaggerated estimate of the strength of Russia; of 
the strength and weakness of Turkey—her strength, which con- 
sisted in her immense land force, and especially in her militia, 
or “landwehr,” as he termed it; her weakness, which was the liability 
of the assault of Constantinople by sea. And here, apparently, in 
allusion to Mr. Clay’s conviction of our being unable to effect 
anything in a European war, he spoke of the material aid which 
might be rendered Turkey in a war with Russia by a naval force 
for the protection of her capital. After a series of entertaining 
and instructive remarks about the condition and prospects of 
Europe generally, he rose to depart. 

EVERY GREAT AMERICAN ADHERED TO THE SAME FOREIGN POLICY 

Mr. Clay rose and bade him farewell forever, with the utmost 
cordiality and the kindliest sympathy beaming in his face and 
suffusing his eyes, and grasping Kossuth's hand, he said, “God 
bless you and your family. God bless your country, may she yet 
be free.” 

Kossuth, apparently overwhelmed by the warm and earnest 
sympathy thus exhibited for himself, his suffering family and 
country, profoundly bowing, pressed Mr. Clay's hand to his heart 
and replied, in tones of deep emotion, “I thank you, honored sir. 
I shall pray for every day that your health may be restored and 
that God may prolong your life.” Mr. Clay's eyes filled with tears; 
he again pressed the hand which clasped his own, probably for 
the last time, but he could say no more. 

Thus closed one of the most interesting scenes it has ever been 
the fortune of man to witness. 


HENRY CLAY A WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON AMERICAN 


Mr. President, I desire to say that this was, in effect, the 
farewell address of Henry Clay to the American people. 
I hope the Members of this great deliberative body, where 
Henry Clay once stood and where he once reasoned with 
Senators, will regard and consider and weigh his words in 
this hour. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, Iam very happy that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN] has seen fit to bring 
into the consideration of this naval program the human 
element which he has injected. One does not, of course, 
consider the pending bill without first acknowledging that 
behind it is a policy other than a naval policy; that behind 
this program is a foreign policy. The Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who spoke so eloquently and in so 
unanswerable a way this afternoon, made very clear the 
thought which prevailed in my mind, that almost overnight, 
so far as our Government is concerned, there has developed 
a change in our foreign policy. What was not required a 
few weeks or a few months ago, under what was then our 
foreign policy, now seems to be very much required. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McG in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. NYE. I do. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Can the Senator state what our for- 
eign policy was before the 26th of January, or after the 
28th of January? 

Mr. NYE, Mr. President, no one has undertaken to ex- 
plain what our foreign policy was, to say nothing of offering 
an explanation as to what it is. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Would it not be well to find out what 
our foreign policy is before we enunciate a naval policy? 

Mr. NYE. Has the Senator from Minnesota any thought 
wed Dow we might proceed to ascertain what is our foreign 
policy 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I know nothing except some loose talk 
about “quarantining” peoples who think differently from 
the way we think. We used to send missionaries with Bibles 
all over the world to induce the people of other countries to 
adopt Christian teachings. I am wondering if it is contem- 
plated to send battleships and cruisers and bombing planes 
as missionaries to foreign countries to do missionary work 
among people whom we consider to be political heathen, or 
who have been called “outlaws” because they have done what 
every nation in the world has done; namely, broken and 
violated treaties. 

If we are going to punish people who have violated 
treaties, we ought to begin at home, and punish ourselves. 
We, together with the Allies, violated a treaty when we 
broke the promise of the armistice which ended the last war, 
and inaugurated the hunger blockade that starved the pop- 
ulation of Germany. If we are going to bring equity and 
justice to the world, we ourselves ought to go into court with 
clean hands, I think the first thing we ought to do is to 
find out what our foreign policy is, and shape our naval 
policy accordingly. 

Mr. NYE. Obviously it is very, very unfair to turn to 
Congress and ask for an outlay of more than a billion dollars 
to back up or support a policy about which we know nothing. 
I think it is very unfair to present this demand for a larger 
naval appropriation without making clear to the Congress 
what is its purpose. What are the things we are seeking to 
provide for, or provide against, by this obviously mad pro- 
gram, this mad effort on our part to get into the foreign 
armament race which the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] so adequately presented this afternoon? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. NYE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, 
and yet I cannot resist referring to some of the things the 
Senator has said. 

The Senator says we ought not to do anything until we 
determine what our foreign policy is. Is it not true that the 
policy of this bill is the policy of self-defense against any 
warlike, treaty-defying international outlaw that may attack 
us? Is not that the policy of the bill? 

Mr. NYE. That is declared to be the policy of the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator prepared to say that 
those of us who are supporting the bill are not supporting 
it for that reason? 

Ca NYE. No; Iam not prepared to say anything of the 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator a believer in the theory 
of waiting until after we are licked and then building a 
navy? 

Mr. NYE. Oh, certainly not; and no one else in the Sen- 
ate entertains any such theory as that; but the point has 
been made again and again and again, and it will be made 
again and again and again through this debate, that we are 
adequately prepared against any such emergency as the Sen- 
ator from Texas suggests may be our lot, provided we here 
in America are ready to confine ourselves to minding our 
own business, and do not take upon our shoulders the re- 
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sponsibilities and the quarrels of other nations across one 
ocean or the other. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr, BONE. When we go probing and plumbing into the 
attitudes of minds of Members of the Senate as to whether we 
are going to get licked, and how we are going to get licked, and 
when we are going to get licked, as was suggested by a recent 
question, the question immediately confronts us, who is going 
to lick us, and when are they going to do it? And if that 
horrible, cataclysmic thing is going to overwhelm us, then 
why are we postponing building this navy for 10 years or 20 
years? 

I want to know where this unutterable, ghastly, Gargantuan 
horror is that impels us to engage in all this conversation, 
instead of voting the money right now to build a navy, and 
crowd our navy yards, and go ahead and build it. The 
trouble is that though we are told that the one thing we need 
to fear is fear, all we talk about on this floor is fear. If it is 
a real fear, and men honestly believe it, in God’s name, then, 
let us vote the money to build this navy now! 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington vote to build the Navy now? 

Mr. BONE. Yes; if what the Senator from Texas says is 
true, I will vote to build it now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Regardless of whether or not what I say 
is true, does the Senator favor building the Navy right now, 
and will he vote to do it? 

Mr. BONE. The Senator from Texas expresses a fear, not 
I. If the Senator from Texas believes there is cause for the 
fear, his duty as an American citizen and as a Senator of 
the United States is to amend the pending bill to carry appro- 
priations to build this navy, and defy the very thing that he 
sets up as a threatening, impending catastrophe for this 
country. 

Let us quit talking about fear, or else be men enough to 
vote the money to repel the attack that the Senator says is 
going to be made on us. Let us either do that or quit talking 
about fear. If this thing is real, then our duty as patriotic 
Americans is to vote the money now and quit talking about 
fears that may have no foundation in fact. If they have a 
foundation in fact, then the duty of the Senator from Texas 
is very plain. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Allow me to say, in response to the 
very enthusiastic and distempered statement of the Senator 
from Washington, that the Senator from Texas has not been 
talking about fear. 

Mr. BONE. I know it; but the Senator from Texas has 
been talking about our being licked. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. BONE. Licked by whom and when? If the Senator 
from Texas knows we are going to be licked, let him tell us 
who is going to do it, when, and why. 

Mr. CONNALLY. All right; I will tell the Senator. 

Mr. BONE. Well, tell us. That is the important thing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If we are not prepared, we shall be 
licked by anybody. 

Mr. BONE. Then why wait 20 years to be prepared? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Texas is supporting 
this bill. The Senator from Washington is fighting this bill. 

Mr. BONE. Will the Senator point out one utterance of 
mine fighting this bill? I have told the Senator I would 
vote the money to build this navy. I voted to report the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator supporting the bill? 

Mr. BONE. The Senator will learn what my views are 
when I take the floor to discuss the bill; but the Senator 
from Texas has talked about fears, fears, fears. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Texas has never used 
the word “fear” until it was introduced into the debate by 
others. 
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Mr. BONE. The Senator has used the term about being 
whipped. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Les. 

Mr. BONE. By whom and when? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will tell the Senator. 

Mr. BONE. Very well. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Washington wants to 
know by whom we are going to be whipped. The Senator 
from Texas is for a policy that will not permit anybody to 
whip us, and that is to be ready when any of the interna- 
tional outlaws shall attack us. I am surprised that a Sen- 
ator from the Pacific coast who reads the newspapers, and 
listens to the radio as its throbbing pulsations carry the 
news across the Pacific, cannot understand what has been 
transpiring in the world in recent years. 

I marvel that the Senator from Washington cannot en- 
visage any dangers when he listens to what is transpiring in 
Europe, with ambitious masters, proponents of imperialism, 
hungry for conquest, grabbing new lands and bringing under 
their dominion new territories. 

The Senator from Texas does not believe in fear. The 
man who does not fear is the man who is prepared to meet 
dangers when they come. The one who believes in fear is one 
who is unprotected and undefended, and who quivers and 
shakes in his boots when any outlaw walks the streets shoot- 
ing off his pistol. The city that has peace is the city that has 
a police force that is not afraid of outlaws, because the police, 
too, are armed. They, too, are prepared to meet attacks. 

The Senator from Washington says he supported this bill 
in the committee and that he voted to report it. He declines 
to say whether or not he is now going to support it. I am 
ready to vote for this bill to build a navy in 10 years; and if 
the naval authorities tell me they can build it by tomorrow 
at noon, I will vote for that. I want to be ready, not only 
during my lifetime but during the lifetime of my son and 
his children, and, if need be, his children’s children. Democ- 
racy and democratic institutions are challenged all over the 
earth today, and America has to be prepared to fight if neces- 
sary to maintain those institutions. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator from North Dakota for 
his kindness in yielding to me a moment. 

Mr. NYE. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, some Senators say it is 
going to take 10 years to build this navy, and they say, “Let 
us not build it at all; it will take 10 years.” The fact that it 
will take 10 years to do it is one of the strongest reasons for 
starting on it now. If we wait 10 years more, we will have to 
start again. If it will take 5 years, very well; let us start. If 
it will take 1 year, let us start. The Senator from Texas 
believes that it is much better for the United States to serve 
notice that in this time, when democracy and democratic 
institutions are being challenged all over the world, America 
proposes to let those who challenge her democratic institu- 
tions know that we are going to build a navy as great as any 
navy that floats on the seven seas, and if they want to come 
here and challenge it, we will not meet them after they get 
in the front door, we will not wait until they come and land 
on our shores, we will not wait until they invade our home- 
steads and our farms, but we will meet them on the ocean, 
and we will destroy them before they can ever set an unhal- 
lowed foot upon our territory. That is the doctrine of the 
Senator from Texas. If that may be called a doctrine of fear, 
well and good. But fear is not necessarily caution. Fear and 
wisdom do not mean the same thing. China believed in not 
building a navy. She believed in peace. She believed in 
staying at home and not spending any money for defense. 
What is happening to China now? Do we want that to 
happen to us? If taking measures to prevent that sort of 
thing indicates fear, let it be called fear. 

Mr. President, 150 years ago American patriots, in order 
to establish democratic institutions, had to take up the 
sword against the mother country. They won independence 
because they were ready to fight. They won independ- 
ence because they were willing to take up the sword when 
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conciliation and conferences and discussions around the table 
with the ministers of England failed. They won independ- 
ence and established on this hemisphere a great republic, 
and did it with the sword. I hope and pray God that we will 
never have another war. God knows I do not want my son, 
or my neighbor’s son, or the sons of other Senators, ever to 
be called to the battlefield, and the best way to keep them 
from being called to the battlefield is to let the aggressor 
nations, the international outlaws, the swashbuckling dic- 
tators, know in advance that America is going to have as 
good a navy as there is on this revolving globe. If we can 
avoid war, let us avoid it; but if nothing will do them but 
to challenge the might and the majesty of this Republic, 
then there is no other thing for this Republic to do but to 
meet them out yonder at sea and destroy them before they 
can land upon American soil. That is the doctrine of the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. The Senator from North Dakota is so good- 
natured I do not like to ask him to yield his time, but the 
discussion is getting far afield. All this going back and 
discussing American history to justify a viewpoint about the 
necessity for immediate expenditures is wholly beside the 
point. 

Every American may well shiver in his boots at the gory 
picture painted by the Senator from Texas about an immedi- 
ate attack upon us, but if that attack is going to come, then 
certainly we confront the stern duty of doing something 
right now, and not building this great Navy at sometime in 
the future. 

Let us examine the record for a moment. The Senator, of 
course, tries to place me in the position of fighting the bill, 
which is not unusual in tactics on this floor. Distorting 
another man’s viewpoint is far from unusual. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am willing 

Mr. BONE. I do not want my viewpoint distorted. If 
the Senator from Texas would express his own viewpoint and 
not assume to express the viewpoints of others, this would 
be a much happier body. We will be much happier if the 
Senator will discuss the altogether charming Texas view- 
point, and not speak for the Pacific coast. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would not assume to discuss the Sena- 
tor’s viewpoint, because nobody knows what it is. 

Mr. BONE. The Senator seems to have had a hard time 
making up his mind about what ought to be done, because at 
one moment he is aghast at the terrible horror that is about 
to overwhelm us, and he speaks the next moment of building 
a navy to protect his son and his grandson. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
what is the Senator’s thought concerning the merit of a navy 
that we may build between now and 10 years from now so 
far as the Senator’s great, great, great, great, great grand- 
children are concerned? 

Mr. BONE. He is like a man sitting down at a table and 
making an agreement with himself to build a room on his 
house 2 years from now. He has the money to build it now, 
but he decides that in the interest of more pleasant housing 
arrangements he will build it 2 years from now. But he 
wants to start boasting what he will do 2 years from now. 
If he wants the room, he can build it, but manifestly if not 
having it now is going to result in some evil condition 
descending on his family right now, then he ought to build 
it now—not 2 years or 10 years from now. 

The point I am making, I say to the Senator from North 
Dakota, is this: I assume that everything that has been 
said on this floor about the possible horrors that may soon 
overwhelm America is true. If all that is true, then we ought 
not to postpone the building of the Navy for 10 years. 

We have plenty of authorization to build now. I hope I 
shall be able to make that very plain when I get around to 
it. I served on the Committee on Naval Affairs. I know 
what we authorized under the Vinson-Trammell Act. I 
helped report it and get it through, and I think I am quali- 
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fied to express an opinion on what can be done under that 
liberal authorization. 

When Admiral Leahy was before the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs only a few days ago he was asked some ques- 
tions by members of the committee. Senator Byrp, for in- 
stance, asked: 

The total authorization of this bill is $1,100,000,000 approxi- 
mately; is that right? 

Of course, the Senator was perfectly sincere and honest 
in asking his question, but the figure is misleading, because 
it may ultimately be $2,000,000,000. It is an authorization 
for tonnage, not money, and by the time the bids are finally 
plucked out of the superstratosphere; if we can finally get 
them out of the empyrean, where they are now, and down 
to mother earth, we will probably find that it will cost us, 
not $1,100,000,000, but $2,000,000,000, under the proposed 
authorization, 

Admiral Leahy answered that that was true. Since that 
time, by increasing the tonnages in the pending bill, we 
are going to add to the authorization for the expenditure 
of money. Senator Byrp asked: 

3 much would that increase the appropriation bill for this 

Admiral Leahy replied: 

That can only be decided when a decision is reached as to how 
rapidly this program should go forward. 

The admiral did not appear to be worried about somebody 
trying to take America, or conquer her, tomorrow. He was 
thinking in terms of long-range planning for an enemy that 
might try to overwhelm us in the next 10 to 20 years. 

I should think it would be safe to divide that total by 10 for 
the average annual expenditure. 

This proposed increase is to be added by only 10 percent 
a year, so this enemy which is at our gates, thundering at our 
doors and putting its cloven as well as mailed hoofs on the 
hearthstones of American homes, appears not to be a menace 
of tomorrow, but of the decade that lies ahead. 

Senator Byrp asked: 

And you think the increased cost to th asury 
approximately $150,000,000 a your? OB on ae set 

pny ari epee replied that he thought it would be about 
one-ten the total estimated amount necessary each year. 
Then I asked Admiral Leahy: 


Admiral, does this program cover a 10-year period? 


Let me read his answer. Let Senators consider this an- 
swer as we contemplate the Banquo’s ghost of war which 
shakes its gory locks at us here in the Senate. 

Admiral LxaRT. The program has not been worked out to that 
extent, Senator. I have been endeavoring to study a 10-year pro- 
gram of construction to complete this authorization, but it has 
not yet been completed. It might take longer than that, and it 
would not be likely to consume less time. 

That is the statement of Admiral Leahy, and Senators will 
find in further observations in the report of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, I think, statements to the effect that the 
program might conceivably extend over a period of 20 years. 

What I am getting at, in summarizing my whole position, 
is this: Assuming there is danger of this country facing 
war because of the unsettled conditions of the world and 
Senators honestly believe that—then we ought not to post- 
pone this program, but should appropriate the money and 
rush it through our navy yards as fast as possible. 

Several years ago on the floor of this body, in 1934, in fact, 
I urged that our Navy yards be expanded so as to handle a 
program, to meet this alleged, or assumed, or actual, or real 
threat to America, but the Senate repelled my suggestion. 
Now we are told we are facing immediate trouble, an awful 
crisis. Some of us have begged and pleaded on the floor 
of this body that our navy yards be put in such condition 
that when the danger became real and terrifying, and when 
it became exigent, we could meet it promptly with expanded 
facilities. 
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If we have defaulted in our duty to America we cannot 


blame anyone but ourselves. I have stood on the Senate 
floor year after year and begged and pleaded that our navy 
yards be expanded sufficiently to handle this kind of work, 
and to do all of it for us, and Admiral Leahy says it cannot 
be done over a short period of time, because it would create 
too great a “hump” in the work load. The admiral stated 
in reply to a question asked him by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] that if we did all this work at once it 
would create a hump in the work that the Navy contem- 
plated, and disarrange their ordered schedules, It is not 
that delay is going to injure “America,” but a delay is going 
to injure the “work program.” I happened to have heard 
those arguments, and Senators who are members of the 
Naval Affairs Committee and who are on the floor today 
heard this discussion of “proper work loads.” 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr.LUNDEEN. I understand that the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] found, upon investigation, that 
the total cost of the Navy during the last 10 years was $4,- 
000,000,000? 

Mr. NYE. That is, that the Congress has appropriated 
$4,000,000,000 for the Navy in the last 10 years. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. In the last 10 years we have appropriated 
a total of $4,000,000,000 for the Navy. Yet we hear able 
Senators stand on the floor of the Senate and place us in a 
class with China. We have appropriated $4,000,000,000 for 
the Navy in the last 10 years, and Senators present who 
yoted for the appropriation of that money, and who are 
speaking against the pending bill, are held up before the 
American public as trying to place America in the same class 
with China, Mr. President, any country which attacks Amer- 
ica on any of its coasts, north, southeast, or west, or within 
the territorial waters of the United States, will find an an- 
tagonist somewhat different from China. The ships built by 
the $4,000,000,000 which have been appropriated, will be 
ready to meet the invader, and he will find on those ships 
officers and men who are courageous and efficient. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, it seems to me the Senator could 
go a step further and make point of the fact that it had been 
demonstrated on the floor of the Senate that in some quar- 
ters there is such complete dissatisfaction with our naval 
strength of today as to indicate that in some minds at least 
we are wholly unprepared or that our Navy is not worth 
anything at all to us. As the Senator from Minnesota has 
just said, some would say that we are in the same identical 
position as China is today, even though during the last 10 
years we have spent $4,000,000,000 on our Navy. That view 
is held by some, even though we have spent $4,000,000,000 
in the last 10 years to bring our Navy up to a point where 
we hoped it amounted to something in the way of national 
defense. But now, it is said that we are where China is today 
even after we have made all that expenditure. The same 
argument will be made after we appropriate a billion dollars 
more. The same argument will be made after we shall have 
appropriated $10,000,000,000 more. It will still be said that 
we are inadequately prepared for the emergencies that men 
can create in their minds and fancies. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, if the Senator will further 
permit me, I should like to say that I have heard more in- 
sults hurled at the magnificent and invincible American Navy 
upon the floor of the Senate in the last 2 days than I haye 
ever before heard. I hope I shall not hear any more of 
them. I think such statements are a reflection upon the 
officers and the men on the ships of our Navy which we have 
built with the huge sums of money we have appropriated. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
make an observation at this point? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I wish to say to the able and esteemed Sena- 
tor from Minnesota that if the bids which come from pri- 
vate shipbuilding interests on the fighting ships proposed 
to be constructed are anything like we have a right to as- 
sume they will be, those interests are going to take the 
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American taxpayer to the cleaners so thoroughly that they 

are likely to make a financial Chinaman out of him before 

heal are through with this program, {Laughter in the gal- 
J 

Mr. NYE, I thank the Senator for that observation. And 
while I heard a little snickering and laughter around 
through the galleries, it is not altogether a laughing matter. 
It is quite as serious as the Senator from Washington would 
make it. 

Mr. President, yesterday we heard the point made that 
the United States may be in some jeopardy if certain for- 
eign powers should combine against us. We were told by 
the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee that a combi- 
nation between Germany and Japan might cause us a great 
deal of misery so far as naval encounters are concerned; 
that if Russia and Germany and Japan joined hands we 
would have something to worry about, or if Germany, Italy, 
and Japan were to join hands we would have a real task on 
our hands with our present naval strength. 

Mr. President, I know that every Senator will shudder at 
the thought of the possibility of Japan and Russia joining 
hands to make war against the United States. I suppose 
there is real fear of the day when Russia and Italy will join 
hands to give combat to the United States, when they will 
come to our shores to make war against us. 

I wish to speak just a little concerning the strength of 
the navies of these combinations of nations compared to our 
Navy as of today, or that which is already authorized by the 
existing law. In the Senate yesterday the Senator from 
Massachusetts, the chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, declared that “a combination of German and Japanese 
sea power” or the navies of Russia and Japan together could 
successfully attack the present United States Navy. This 
assertion, which is frequently made, deserves close analysis 
and a categorical answer. The facts can be readily ascer- 
tained from official documents. The following points are, 
to say the least, pertinent. 

In the Anglo-German naval agreement signed on June 18, 
1935, Germany accepted a “permanent” ratio of 35 to 100 
in relation to Great Britain. This agreement is most ex- 
plicit. I quote from the agreement: 

The ratio of 35 to 100 is to be a permanent relationship; that 
is, the total tonnage of the German fleet shall never exceed the 
percentage of 35 of the aggregate of actual tonnages of members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations . 

Germany will adhere to the ratio 35 to 100 in all circumstances; 
that is, the ratio will not be affected by the construction of other 
powers. If the general equilibrium of naval armaments, as nor- 
mally maintained in the past, should be violently upset by any 
abnormal and exceptional construction by other powers, the Ger- 
man Government reserves the right to invite His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment to examine the new situation thus created. 

At the time this agreement was. signed the total tonnage 
permitted to Germany was only 60,000 tons of under-age 
vessels. The total permitted under the new agreement was 
420,000 tons, a figure which has increased somewhat since 
Great Britain began her naval expansion program. 

At the present time, however, March 15, 1938, Germany 
has only 67 under-age ships totaling 103,674 tons. Count- 
ing obsolete or over-age ships and including all vessels 
building or authorized, Germany’s total tonnage is 426,364 
tons. 

In agreeing to the 35 percent limitation, Germany for- 
mally announced its decision not to attempt to challenge 
British or Japanese supremacy on the seas. The new Ger- 
man fleet is designed primarily for service on the Baltic 
and it cannot operate in the North Sea or the Atlantic 
without the permission of Great Britain. 

Such a fleet, even if it could get out of the Baltic, would 
be incapable of crossing the Atlantic and operating against 
a hostile force thousands of miles form its base. 

There is little accurate information about the size of the 
Russian Navy. Information compiled by our Navy De- 
partment and published in the committee print prepared by 
the chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee gives 
the present strength in under-age vessels as 193,390 tons. 
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Counting over-age vessels and also ships building and ap- 
propriated for, Russia’s maximum strength is estimated at 
276,313 tons. 

The Italian Navy, which has also on occasion been included 
in a possible hostile combination is limited to operations 
in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Both outlets from 
the Mediterranean—Gilbralter and Suez—are controlled by 
Great Britain. The total tonnage of the Italian Navy today 
consists of 373,319 toms in under-age ships or a total ton- 
nage, counting over-age vessels and ships building and ap- 
propriated for, of 641,000 tons. 

A summary of the comparative strength of the combina- 
tions conjured up by the chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee are shown in a table which I ask to be included 
in my remarks at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

Comparative strength in ships built, building, and appropriated for 


Mr. NYE. I point out that from this table it will be ob- 
served that the United States has 412 ships built, building, 
or appropriated for, with an approximate tonnage of 1,419,000 
tons, If Germany and Japan were to combine their naval 
preparations against us, they would have to bring across both 
oceans 349 ships, with a total tonnage of 1,280,000 tons, to 
give combat to our 412 ships, with an approximate tonnage of 
1,419,000 tons. Everyone knows that a nation engaging in 
naval operations as far away from home as Germany and 
Japan would be if they chose to attack us would need far 
more ships to be successful in such an engagement. But 
assume that Russia, Germany, and Japan should combine 
and move all their naval strength against us. In that event 
we should have only 412 ships against 610 ships of the com- 
bination of our three enemies, but the total tonnage which 
the three enemies would have available to bring into play 
against us would be only 1,556,000 tons, as against 1,419,000 
tons which are ours. In other words, so far as tonnage is 
concerned, we are prepared to go half way across the At- 
lantic and the Pacific and meet the naval strength of these 
three nations in combination, with virtually the same identi- 
cal tonnage to draw upon. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President 

Mr. NYE. Just one more point. 

Suppose the combination chosen against us were to con- 
sist of Germany, Italy, and Japan. Such a combination 
would give us an opposition of 640 ships, as against our 412 
ships. In that event the enemy would have a total tonnage 
of 1,921,000 tons, as against our tonnage of 1,419,000 tons. 

I now yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Is it not true that when the enemy ap- 
proaches our shores he must have a preponderance of ton- 
age of at least 2 to 1? 

Mr. NYE. That conclusion has been reached again and 
again by naval experts. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. So I understand. In most instances the 
combined navies of foreign powers would have a tonnage 
inferior to ours, as I understand the figures. Therefore, it 
must be assumed from the reasoning of our opponents that, 
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man for man, our personnel is inferior. I do not accept such 
reasoning. Man for man, the Army and Navy of the United 
States will measure up to those of any other nation in the 
world—and I think would prove superior—in combat courage 
and efficiency. The reasoning of our opponents is merely a 
continuation of slighting remarks against the Navy of the 
United States. 

Mr. NYE. It is precisely that; and I thank the Senator 
for his observation. 

I hope the Members of the Senate will give study to the 
table which I have just introduced into the Recorp, showing 
the strength of possible combinations against us, compared 
with our strength. In that connection I hope Senators will 
constantly remember that naval experts have testified upon 
many occasions that the combat strength of a navy operat- 
ing far from its own base decreases as much as 40 percent. 
In order successfully to plan any attack on the United States 
in the Western Hemisphere, any hostile combination would 
need a superiority of at least 2 to 1 over the United States, as 
the Senator has suggested. Even the combined strength of 
the three powers last referred to does not provide any such 
ratio. 

Mr. President, when the debate is renewed next week I 
shall have seme information to bring to bear having relation 
to the fear which is being injected into American homes, 
offices, and shops, that some terrible foreign influence from 
across the Atlantic is at work among our neighbors in 
South America, the intent always being to cause us to 
believe that foreign powers are determined to establish bases 
in South America which will enable them to accomplish a 
better approach to what is alleged to be their desire to make 
war against the United States. 

When Italy, Germany, Japan, or any other power which 
is alleged to entertain an appetite for any part or share in 
the United States is at liberty to leave its troubles and 
difficulties at home, no present Member of the Senate will 
be alive to see that particular experience. For generations 
to come, none of the European powers will be permitted to 
turn its eyes for more than a moment from its immediate 
dangers and threats at home. Nevertheless, some Amer- 
icans will give ear to the thought that great jeopardy 
awaits our country just around the corner by reason of the 
plans of foreign dictators to move in on South American 
republics, and establish bases there to make trouble for the 
United States. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I gladly yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. As the leader of the group of Senators who 
desire to make known their views in opposition to the bill, 
the Senator a moment ago spoke about the debate being 
continued on Monday. Am I to understand that the Sena- 
tor expresses on his own behalf a desire to suspend at this 
point and continue on Monday? 

Mr. NYE. I have no desire to continue on Monday. I 
understand that a colleague hopes to obtain recognition 
when the Senate convenes on Monday. The Senator is very 
considerate in suggesting that a recess at this time may 
be in order. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator has been engaged in debate for 
a considerable number of hours; and if he feels that he 
would be accommodated by a recess at this point, and pre- 
fers to suspend, such a desire, of course, would make an 
appeal to me, if the Senator desires to be relieved from any 
further physical effort this afternoon. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator is very considerate; but any de- 
gree of fatigue which is mine at this stage is occasioned by 
the fact that I have done considerable yielding to other 
Senators this afterncon. Before the Senate takes a recess 
today I should like to round out an argument which I 
started yesterday, and which I should like to complete this 
afternoon. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Before the Senator proceeds, I should 
like to call attention to an article in which I believe Sen- 
ators will be interested. It is entitled, “What Is Our Foreign 
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Policy?” and is found in Harper’s Magazine for May. The 
title further reads: Where Are You Going, Mr. President? 
Notes on the Trend of Our Foreign Policy, by Hubert Her- 
ring.” I believe Senators will find much interesting infor- 
mation in the article, and that it will be of value in con- 
sidering the subject matter of this great debate. 

Mr. NYE. May I ask the Senator to give again the name 
of the author of the article to which he refers? 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Hubert Herring is the author; and 
the subject is “Where are you going, Mr. President?” The 
article appears in Harper’s Magazine for May. 

Mr. NYE. I am glad the Senator brings the article to the 
attention of the Senate. If the article is as fine a piece of 
work as a recent book by the same author which has come 
from the Yale University press, I am sure it will merit the 
attention of Senators. The volume to which I refer is en- 
titled “And So to War.” I had hoped to make reference to 
it today. One of the chapters of this splendid book by Mr. 
Herring is entitled The March of 1917,” which we today 
know was the march to war. This chapter is followed by a 
chapter under the title “The March of 1938.” Any Senator 
who can sit down and give thought and study and heed to 
the step-by-step progress of the past few months, under the 
title “The March of 1938,” and feel that the United States 
is entertaining any real assurance of ability to fulfill her 
resolve to stay at home and mind her own business, keeping 
out. of other people’s wars, does not possess the degree of 
intelligence with which I credit every Member of this body. 
I hope the article to which the Senator from Minnesota 
refers may be found as interesting and worth while as the 
book “And So to War.” 

I had hoped this afternoon to substantiate the contention 
that behind the new naval policy is a new foreign policy, 
knowledge of which has not yet been shared with the Con- 
gress of the United States. In the light of what happened 
beginning with the President’s address at a certain bridge 
dedication in Chicago last October, I think it altogether fair 
to say that our policy, our course of recent months, is wholly 
contrary to the spirit and the wish of the American people, 
most of whom must realize the direction in which we are 
headed at this hour. 

However highly resolved may be the American people to 
avoid participation in another foreign war, taking the irons 
out of the fire for other nations thousands of miles away 
from our own shores, however high may be their resolve to 
avoid such an experience, unless they are on their guard, 
unless they more closely watch their step, one morning— 
who knows how soon?—we shall find ourselves confronted 
with a situation which will make it extremely difficult, even 
for men of high resolve here in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives, to stand up and oppose what at the mo- 
ment may seem to be a step the United States ought to take, 
a step that we are committed to take, though the people and 
the Congress will have had no hand in making the particular 
commitment. 

The resolve of the American people today to stay at home 
and mind their own business and to have our Government 
pursue a course and a policy of minding its own business is 
a resolve which everyone has observed in no uncertain way 
during the last several months. It has been a resolve evi- 
dently that has been embarrassing at moments to some in 
authority who have discovered that the American people are 
not easily moved, are not easily made to accept what is given 
to them as being a moral challenge, a challenge to America’s 
great obligations to the world. However embarrassing it may 
be to some men, that resolve is the best thing that democracy 
has today, and unless that resolve can be maintained and can 
prevail, I wonder if there is anyone prepared to say how 
long the greatest democracy of them all will live. I think 
it is pretty generally agreed that if our country were to 
participate in another war of such magnitude as was the last 
war, however successful we might be in winning such a war, 
even though it might again be a war “to make the world 
safe for democracy,” the chances are a hundred to one that 
at the end of that war not even our own democracy would 
survive. 
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Where does this resolve of the American people come 
from; where does it have its birth? I should like, as I 
know Americans generally should like, to believe that the re- 
solve to avoid another experience like that of 20 years ago 
grows out of the memory of broken homes and the heart- 
break that came to so many of our people. I should like to 
believe that our resolve today is largely determined by the 
living and moving monuments which we observe in every 
community in this land in the form of men who gave so 
largely of themselves in the last war. I should like to be- 
lieve that our high American resolve to have no more of 
that thing called foreign wars grows out of the experience 
of men and women who may occasionally visit the veterans’ 
hospitals of the land and observe there are terrible conse- 
quences of war. I should like to believe our American re- 
solve is traceable to a desire to avoid a recurrence of that 
kind of thing. I do not like to acknowledge, but, in all 
frankness and fairness, I think it ought to be acknowledged, 
that those probably are not the guiding, moving considera- 
tions which have made Americans so highly resolved to stay 
out of another foreign engagement. 

What is it, then, that today moves Americans into this 
determined position that we find them occupying, to mind 
our own business, to have nothing to do with other people’s 
wars? Where does it have its birth? I think that resolve 
has its birth more largely than anywhere else in the indi- 
vidual pocketbooks of the American people; the purses that 
are being drawn upon to pay the bill that grew out of that 
experience of 20 years ago, a bill that is not going to be 
paid in full by this generation, a bill that we are going to 
pass on even to unborn generations to share in large part; 
and who knows but what the second and third generations 
will have to get under that load of cost and debt which was 
caused by our participation in the last war? 

We listened this afternoon to the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG] revealing what seemed to stagger some 
minds in the Senate, that our total outlay thus far by reason 
of our participation for 2 years in the World War was 
$66,000,000,000. Calvin Coolidge asserted before his death 
that before the United States had paid the last penny of cost 
growing out of the World War the total would be in excess 
of a hundred billion dollars. Already I am satisfied that 
before we pay the last penny of cost once again Calvin 
Coolidge will have been demonstrated to have been a very, 
very conservative man. A hundred billion dollars, in other 
words, is not going to begin to pay the cost of America’s 
participation for 2 years in the last European war. 

Mr. LUNDEEN, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I am wondering, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, about the situation which will arise 
this week end. If we are going to be attacked right away, 
and have to build a navy right away, how is it that hundreds 
of Members of the House and Senate can leaye the Capitol 
for 4 or 5 days, when they ought to stay here and pass this 
bill at once, because before they get back the Navy might be 
sunk by some foreign foe or combination of foreign foes? 

Mr. NYE. I am glad to know that some Member of the 
Senate is worried and concerned about this week end, but I 
assume, in the light of the arrangements that have been 
made for a recess until Monday, that there have been as- 
surances from Japan, assurances from Italy, assurances from 
Germany, assurances from Russia that they are not going 
to do anything to us this week end. I hope the Senator is 
not going to be gravely concerned for this week end in the 
light of the assurance which seems to be entertained by our 
leadership. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Then, in view of what the Senator has 
said, it seems we are safe from attack until next Tuesday? 

Mr. NYE. I think that is a reasonable degree of security 
to entertain, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr, NYE. I yield. 
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Mr. WALSH. If the opponents of the pending measure 
desire to have it done, I will be very happy to request that a 
session of the Senate be held tomorrow and on Saturday. 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator suppose a quorum could be 
made available tomorrow? 

Mr. WALSH. I think so. 

Mr. NYE. Well, the Senator is in charge, and if he enter- 
tains a fear as to what might happen over the week end, 
he may take the course he suggests. 

Mr. WALSH. I assume the leader on this side had in 
mind when he obtained consent for a recess until Monday 
giving the opponents of the measure more time in which to 
prepare their speeches rather than to give a week-end's en- 
joyment to some of our colleagues. 

Mr. NYE. That was very considerate on the part of the 
majority leader. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
I believe that Senators and Members of the House should 
have this week-end vacation; they are weary after a long 
session; but I made the reference to show the absurdity of 
the intimations of some terrible and sudden attack by certain 
nations now in disfavor with the administration—nations 
that have not yet recovered from the World War, too weak to 
do anything but defend their own home territory—and yet we 
hear Senators say that these nations will attack us most any 
night in the dark of the moon. They know, or should know, 
that any and all of these nations have their hands full at 
least for the present and must strain every resource to defend 
their own borders, and should there be war over there each 
and all of these nations involved would come out of that war 
too weak to attack the powerful and unconquerable United 
States—certainly for a full generation. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have been speaking of the high 
resolve that the American people have developed against 
their country’s participation in another foreign engagement. 
I repeat the expression of hope that the resolve may con- 
tinue to prevail and that it may grow stronger, as I believe 
it will when the American people are made to realize what 
might readily be the consequences of our embarking again 
on a foreign war. We know, though, whatever is responsible 
for this resolve of the American people, that it has very con- 
siderably slowed down the program of some influences, some 
forces which have been greatly embarrassed by reason of 
this developed attitude on the part of the American people 
to stay home and mind their own business, and to have their 
Government stay home and mind its own business. Because 
this resolve has grown so strong, because it has developed so 
mightily, we have observed during recent weeks and months 
that resort has been had by some men to a very definite 
program intended to break down that American resolve, in- 
tended to undermine that resolve, intended to inflame the 
American people with such fear as would lead them to re- 
verse their attitude against the idea of not getting into 
another foreign war. Some of the things that have been 
done have been not only surprising but amazing. I wish 
with all my heart that one or two of the charges I am about 
to mention might be considered by the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee and thoroughly studied and investigated in order 
to ascertain what degree of truth there may be in them. 
The first reference need not concern the committee for a 
moment; but I am wondering what some gentlemen are 
going to do when it comes time in their conventions to draft 
resolutions condemning Members of the Senate who stand 
in opposition to this insane naval program, who stand in 
opposition to our participation in the insanity of the 
world as it is involved in a naval race. I amt wondering 
what certain societies are going to do when they get down 
to the business of writing their resolutions of bitter opposi- 
tion to any and all who will not stand by and support 
anything and everything that carries upon it a national- 
defense label. 

Heretofore, the simple way of getting at those who would 
not go the full route has been to remind them in resolu- 
tions that they were affiliating with, or were lending aid 
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and comfort to, the Communist cause. The Senator from 
Washington I[Mr. Bone] has observed many resolutions of 
that kind almost year after year. Any opposition to the 
naval building program was aid to the cause of com- 
munism; and an array of evidence was brought in to dem- 
onstrate that the Communists were against the naval build- 
ing programs. What are those societies going to do this 
year, with the record as clearly written as it is that the 
communist organization in this country is openly, boldly, 
brazenly on record urging and supporting the full and com- 
plete program that is now here before us? 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Is it not a fact that we are supposed to 
be comrades in arms with the Russians against certain ter- 
rible dictators in the next war? 

Mr. NYE. The purpose of the Communists in this coun- 
try is obvious. Their determined program is plainly that of 
putting the United States in opposition to Japan, putting 
us in a warlike position toward Japan, because the minute 
we do that we shall be hand in glove with Russia. I do not 
think their purpose is any more subject to criticism than are 
the purposes of others who argue for the great Navy cause, 
for this, that, or any other cause; but let the record be 
clear. The naval program that is now pending is urged 
by the Communists of these United States. They have 
urged more than that. They want us to engage in a col- 
lective program with other nations of the world to operate 
against certain countries that they do not like at the 
moment. They are urging a collective or a “parallel” policy, 
as they sometimes call it, which has sometimes been de- 
veloped with great heat. Not only are they for this col- 
lective policy, not only are they for a big navy, but they are 
for the United States engaging in a warlike way against 
certain nations of the earth. 

The Communists are not opposing this big-Navy program. 
The Communists are urging its enactment. What are some 
persons going to say this year about those of us who stand 
in opposition to this program? What will they draw upon 
beg will cast reflections upon those who stand in opposition 

it? 

Mr. President, the effort which has been made, and is 
being made today, to undermine the confidence which might 
be placed with any who have fought-these military pro- 
posals, has sometimes assumed unbelievable proportions. It 
was in January or February, or perhaps in December—the 
Senator from Washington may be able to help me out by 
way of affording accuracy—that there was developed, and 
brought to a number of us in the Senate, knowledge of a 
secret meeting which had been held in New York City to 
which ultrapatriots had been invited, including some repre- 
sentatives of our military establishments, at which the dis- 
cussion centered around the question, “How can we break 
down those who have caused this American spirit that makes 
it so difficult to get anywhere with these military programs?” 
Very, very reliable and responsible persons came to Wash- 
ington with stories of that conference. An eminent colum- 
nist of the country, writing under date of February 19, had 
this to say regarding that matter: 

The air is filled with rumors of impending war. 

There is, of course, the usual amount of utterly irresponsible 
rumor-mongering. There are those who would hatch any rumor 
they thought might embarrass the President. They are victims 
of the disease of irresponsible partisanship, for which there can 
be no defense. 

But there are a few authenticated facts that deserve recording. 

We may begin with the fact that we are in a war-mad world, in 
which nation after nation is in the hands of a dictator who may, 
for any one of many reasons, choose war as a blind to his own do- 
mestic blunderings. In a world where the question of war or 
peace can be decided in so many nations by the whim of one man, 
it is but elementary horse sense that we be fully prepared for de- 
fense against wanton attack. Just what such defense implies no 
one in touch with the first-hand information can presume to say. 

It is not the prospect of building more battleships or enlarging 
the contingent of reserve officers that gives us concern; it is the 
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intentions and theories surrounding this preparation that really 
matter, 

It is known, for instance, that in recent weeks a group of men 
of significant position met to consider ways and means of condi- 
tioning the American mind to war. Radio, press, church, school, 
and all other agencies of influence were talked over in this meet- 
ing, and plans eyolved for swinging them into line for war. 

It is further known that important men in both political 
parties have surrendered to the fantastic notion that the United 
States should join a certain coalition of powers in a war designed 
to break the fascist front. 

The joker in this deck is that, should we plunge into war to 
save the world from fascism as we once plunged into war to save 
the world for democracy, we would ourselves be in the grip of an 
essentially fascist dictatorship within a few weeks. 


I read again— 

It is known * * + that in recent weeks a group of men of 
significant position met to consider ways and means of condition- 
ing the American mind to war. 


Knowing what was going on in 1914, 1915, and 1916, when 
the American people were saying day after day, “No. We 
want none of Europe’s mess”; knowing how highly resolved 
we were then to keep out of the European war, and yet 
ultimately were brought into it; and knowing today what 
we did not know then—namely, the influences that were then 
at work conditioning the American mind to one cause as 
against another engaged in the European war—I say to 
you, Senators, do not be too sure about what challenge is 
or is not going to be ours tomorrow morning or Monday 
morning. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, was there any evidence or is 
there any evidence that the Communist Party was repre- 
sented at this gathering? I ask that question because the 
Communist newspapers which come to my desk all indicate 
an apparently very sincere desire on the part of the Com- 
munist Party to have the United States immediately go to 
war to achieve some protection of democracy in the far 
corners of the earth. I wondered if any representatives of 
that party were at this meeting. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I was equally interested when 
one informant advised me of this conference, and I asked 
that very question, and was told most emphatically that no 
representative of the Communist cause was in attendance at 
this very strange gathering in New York in February. 

Mr. President, strange things are happening. There are 
influences which are fearful that the American people may 
one day put down their foot emphatically and say, “When 
we build national defense we mean national defense, and not 
more than that.” 

Not the least interested party in preventing the growth 
and development of that resolve and spirit in the United 
States is the United States Navy. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. Perhaps it is not the noblest form of enter- 
tainment and diversion, but I have a habit of clipping edi- 
torials from the leading organ of the Communist Party and 
from the leading representative papers of the very con- 
servative press of the country, all dealing with our foreign 
policy. Those editorials deal with war and preparedness 
and kindred and allied subjects. Occasionally I have some 
friend come to my office and I will read an editorial out of 
the New York Daily Worker demanding that we go to the 
extreme in chastising recalcitrant and stubborn totalitarian 
nations and policing the earth; then I will read an editorial 
out of one of the very conservative, and what our com- 
munistie brethren call “capitalistic,” newspapers, and I ask 
my friend which editorial came out of the conservative and 
which out of the Communist paper. I have yet to find a 
friend who can tell me which editorial came out of which 
newspaper, and that, I submit, is an astounding thing, to 
say the least. That we find the leading exponents of ultra- 
conservatism in the United States in holy communion with 
the leading exponents, journalistically speaking, of the ultra- 
radical viewpoint in the United States is a sight that ought 
to halt the stars in their courses. 
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Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr, President, does the Senator mean to 
say that these Wall Street conservative papers and editorial 
writers and interests have gone Communist? I am 
astounded. 

Mr. BONE. The Senator from Minnesota poses a question 
which is unanswerable. I do not know whether capitalism 
has gone Communist or communism has gone capitalist. 
Has the Senator a small boy? 

Mr, LUNDEEN. I have a son 16 years old. He is as big 
as Iam. 

Mr. BONE. Your boy would probably call it “screwy” or 
“cockeyed” if he employs the inelegant vernacular of child- 
hood. The people of this country will never understand this 
sweet concord between the citadel of capitalism and the 
inner holy of holies of communism. It is the most bewilder- 
ing picture ever presented to this country. f 

A few days ago I heard someone on the floor of the Senate 
say that the forces of ultraradicalism, meaning communism, 
were so violently opposed to increased armament that he felt 
he must support increased armament. I hope that I have and 
always will have a due and proper respect for the opinions of 
my colleagues, but I was astonished when I heard that state- 
ment, because in my office I have probably 50 pounds of Com- 
munist literature demanding bigger and bigger armaments, 
so that we can whip the whole world in the interest of par- 
allel action” or “collective security.” My senatorial brethren 
know this to be a fact. In other words, the demand is made 
that Uncle Sam police the whole world. That is the present 
Communist formula. If anyone doubts it, I would consider 
myself an extremely poor lawyer if I could not prove my case 
beyond a reasonable doubt in any court. There is not a 
Senator here who is a lawyer who would not believe me after 
spending 20 minutes in my office. Of course, the Senator 
from Minnesota knows that is true; everyone knows it is true. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I am wondering whether some of the ad- 
vocates of this super-Navy program may be misled by the 
Communists. No Senator, of course, would be led astray— 
I refer to some of these folks who listen to any floating prop- 
aganda which so abounds in our papers and press today—and 
further, please remember that Senators who now want to 
spend upwards of $4,000,000,000 additional on a super-Navy as 
stated by the able Senator from Michigan, or Senators who 
seek to make this vast expenditure under which the tax- 
payers will stagger through life. Then some Senators in a 
few days from now will cry “economy” and “where will we 
get the money” when it comes to bread for the hungry and 
jobs for the unemployed. 

Mr. BONE. I would not assume for one moment that that 
is the case. I want my own position made plain as the debate 
proceeds, because I voted to report out the pending bill. 
Further, I wish to say that never in my years in the Senate 
have I met a finer gentleman than the able and distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. He has at all 
times been the soul of courtesy. He has not only listened 
with infinite patience in committee hearings, but he has been 
most helpful to those who wanted to appear and who have 
appeared before the committee to give the fullest expression 
to their views. So whatever may be said on this floor, it is 
said in light of a favorable committee vote on the pending 
bill. I am merely expressing my own views about necessities 
and costs, and because I think that if the threat is as grave 
as it is painted we ought to go ahead and build a big navy 
now. That is why I am making this statement. I do not 
want any lack of ability to take care of ourselves if we are to 
be attacked and if we are in real danger. I, as an American, 
want a navy big enough to frighten any nation in the world 
which might attack us. 

I do not want any misapprehension as to the attitude of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, because the fine and able 
chairman of that committee has courteously allowed every- 
one to be heard, and no Senator living could ask for finer 
treatment than the chairman of that committee has tendered 
to all those who desired to appear. I think he has made a 
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dispassionate and realistic statement of the case for the bill. 
The Senator from Massachusetts is an able committee chair- 
man. He has a hard job to perform here, and he is doing his 
duty and doing it well. I have no quarrel with the position 
he takes. But what I have said today has been said because 
Senators rise here and paint pictures of such unutterable 
horror, of grisly Gorgons shaking their gory locks at us right 
now, and yet they do not offer any encouragement to our 
going ahead now and building a much bigger navy, as we can 
build it under the Vinson-Trammell authorization if Congress 
will vote the funds. If the dangers are as grave as they have 
been portrayed by fearful Senators and equally fearful news- 
papers, I think the duty of Congress is very plain. We should 
immediately start the wheels rolling, and appropriate the 
money, which we can appropriate under the Vinson-Trammell 
Act. The sums which would be required under that act are 
enough to arouse the country to a realization of defense costs. 
Either our fears are well founded or they are unreal. That is 
my attitude toward the problem wrapped up in this legisla- 
tion. If we need a bigger navy, proceed to build the great 
increases possible under the Vinson-Trammell Act now. 
Otherwise we will merely be playing poker in international 
politics with a new “authorization” which carries no money. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am not given to flattery, and if 
I have not paid the tribute which I have heard others pay to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, who has the responsible 
chairmanship of the Committee on Naval Affairs, I know he 
will realize that it has not been because I have not enter- 
tained much respect for him. In the presence of the Senator 
from Washington, who I know will share in what I have to 
say now, I should like the Recor to contain just this bit of 
language of mine, that during those trying months and years 
when the Senator from Washington, the Senator from Michi- 
gan, and others here who were members with me of the Sen- 
ate munitions committee, were laboring with its gigantic task, 
at times under terrible handicaps, I doubt that there came to 
us larger encouragement in those hours than came from the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and his encouraging words and 
suggestions in those hours will never be forgotten by me, and 
I am sure will not be forgotten by any other member of the 
munitions committee. 

Mr. President, I have made the poin* that there was a set 
purpose on foot in this country to condition the American 
mind for war, and I had just made the point, before the 
interruption, that no one was more interested in undermin- 
ing the influence of those who were playing a part in build- 
ing this resolve to have nothing to do with other people’s 
wars than our own Naval Establishment, and, I might add, 
those institutions which derive large profit from armament 
programs. 

Listen to this: 

Navy Department is sending Navy intelligence officers around 
the country who call on chiefs of police, district attorneys, and 
other law officers to check up on members of peace organizations 
which have protested big navy bills. 

High Army and Navy officers touring the country to put pres- 
sure on editors and other influential persons who oppose arms 
program, 


Mr. President, the author of that is Mr. Lawrence Martin, 
an editor of the new magazine entitled “Ken.” I am not 
asserting, I am not charging, but here is a frank, forward 
statement, a charge that the Army and Navy, with their 
intelligence forces, are out over this country engaged in an 
organized effort to promote a war mind in America. I re- 
peat, it is that kind of thing I should like to see thoroughly 
investigated by some standing committee of the Senate with 
authority and an interest to know what are the facts. 

Through the past winter there has been developing a 
spirit, notably on the part of some of the newspapers of 
the country, to sit down hard on anyone who for one moment 
differed with what appeared to be the direction and the 
prevailing order in the international field as it was being 
pursued by our own Government. 

In December I accepted an invitation to speak before 
the Rotary Club in Chicago. On the following day there 
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came forth in the Chicago Daily News a double column 
front page editorial, the nature of which has made it ex- 
ceedingly difficult for me to remain quiet as long as I have 
remained quiet about it. It was vicious; it was nasty; it 
was dirty; yet, not any more so than that which will be 
leveled against others if and when it shall be necessary 
to stand up and oppose a course which will result in our 
country moving into other people’s wars. 

Listen to this editorial appearing in Colonel Knox’s Chi- 
cago Daily News, upon its front page, under date of Decem- 
ber 15, 1937: 

None but fools want war. But— 

What is equally important, none but fools think to escape 
war by announcing in advance that no matter what the provoca- 
tion, they won't fight. 

Everyone knows what happens to the individual peace-at-any- 

price citizen when he falls into the hands of a ruthless, aggres- 
sive opponent. 
- But great nations are not such easy victims—particularly na- 
tions of virile self-respecting men and women. Such a nation, 
loving peace and abominating war, may permit pacifist spokes- 
men to misrepresent it for a time, even to a point of earning 
the contempt of a warlike nation whose aspirations and interests 
threaten conflict. But— 

There comes a time when such a nation’s patience ends. 
Some outrage, some insult, some flagrant, deliberate deflance 
puts spark to the tinder and overnight the face of that nation 
changes. It loses its easygoing tolerance; domestic worries and 
concerns are forgotten; political partisanship is adjourned; 
ranks are closed up; and the nation faces a possible foe united 
behind its chosen leader, ready for what comes. 

We don't mean to imply that this country has reached such 
a situation—that war with Japan immediately impends. But 
we do mean that we should not have found ourselves in the 
present extremely perilous position if we had not thoughtlessly 
and good-naturedly let a lot of silly, peace-at-any-price advocates 
seem to represent the attitude of the Nation as a whole. 


I wonder if any Senator would be able to name any Mem- 
ber out of the 96 in this body whom he could charge with 
being a peace-at-any-price advocate? There is no such 
Senator in this body. But such Senators must be in this 
body in order to enable the writer to build up to this grand 
conclusion of his editorial effort. There must be such peace- 
at-any-price advocates, otherwise there is no target. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. ; 

Mr. LUNDEEN. In answer to that statement in the edi- 
torial I will say that if I remember correctly we have voted 
in the Senate to make available huge sums of money in the 
regular appropriation bills for the Navy. Those sums have 
been made available to the Navy by unanimous votes on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. NYE. So we have voted again and again. I continue 
reading this editorial. 


The United States is not a peace-at-any-price nation. 


As though anyone had to make an announcement to that 
effect. 

It never has been. It probably never will be. 

We are a peace-loving nation. We have no aims that require 
the use of military force for their accomplishment. We are not 
overzealous in the defense of our rights and interest abroad. We 
carry no chip on our shoulder. We sincerely want to live on good 
terms with other peoples. But we are an extremely volatile people. 
Our patience is not inexhaustible. We will go along peacefully 
enough up to a certain point. Then look out! 

It is 3 in the American character that the pacifists 
don’t und d, or that they ignore. And it can be ignored 
only at grave peril, how grave is notably illustrated by what has 
just happened on the Yangtze River. 


At the time when this editorial was written there had not 
been announcement of the presence in the Yangtze River 
of more than the American gunboat Panay. The informa- 
tion was not then made available to the public that a nest 
of Standard Oil tankers, profiting from prolonging the war 
in China, were there alongside of the Panay. At the time 
this editorial was written all the Nation was being fanned 
as if to build up a flame of hate and readiness to declare the 
time at hand when we should march our sons over to China 
and Japan to avenge the sinking of the Panay. 

I continue reading from the editorial: 


The American river gunboat Panay would still be afloat, and we 
should not be confronted with the most serious international situa- 
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tion since the World War, if the Japanese military leaders had 
not long been convinced that Senator Nxx, of North Dakota, repre- 
sented the true American attitude, if they had not believed that 
the numerically insignificant group of peace-at-any-price pacifists 
constituted a true cross section of American public opinion, if the 
Japanese Ambassador in Washington had not been misled by cer- 
tain senatorial back-door callers, who assured him that, no matter 
what happened, the United States would not fight. 

Mr. President, who is the Member of the Senate who has 
been constituting himself a back-door caller at the Embassy 
of the Japanese Government? Who have been the visitors 
at the Japanese Embassy tipping off the Ambassador from 
that little land to the fact that the United States would not 
fight Japan under any circumsances? Who are they? The 
Senate has a right to know, and I should like with all my 
heart to see the Senate demand that the editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News make known who those Senators are. They 
do not exist. They existed only at that moment in the mind 
of the editor of the Chicago Daily News, who was bent, as 
others were bent at that moment and since, upon the one 
cause of undermining the confidence of the American people 
in any and all persons who dared to criticize what they 
feared to be a course that was contrary to American wishes 
and American interests. 

The concluding paragraph of this editorial is as follows: 

Now we must pay the penalty for this misrepresentation. It 
may not be actual resort to arms. But it does necessitate the 
strongest possible measures to convince the Japanese of their error. 
President Roosevelt indicated clearly his appreciation of the gravity 

ol the situation by addressing his demands directly to the Emperor. 
He may find it necessary to withdraw our Ambassador and give 
Saito his passports, thus breaking off relations in order to bring 
home to the war-drunk militarists of Japan the actualities of the 
crisis they have deliberately precipitated. Let there be no further 
mistake by Nye and his followers. In whatever the President does 
to maintain American self-respect and the respect of other nations 
he will have the overwhelming support of the Nation. 

Mr. President, there was excellent warning for one day 
at least as to what might be expected of those who would 
to the last ditch fight against our country participating in 
another foreign engagement, at least until we could have 
some little measure of assurance at another time that in ad- 
dition to helping other nations with their wars we would 
have some voice in determining the peace; that in addition 
to winning the war we could win at least one of the causes 
which at the moment we might declare was responsible for 

our participation in the war. 

I am satisfied that there is a sufficiently large element in 
the United States today which is acquainted with or is 
acquainting itself with the experiences of other days, and 
which is strong enough to prevent the effort that is being 
made today to shape the American mind for war. I am sure 
that element possesses sufficient strength to resist and to 
prevent us from proceeding in the direction which some few 
would have us go. 

In light of past experiences, Mr. President, and in spite 
of the world conditions prevalent today, I do not believe it 

Is going to be possible to change the determination of the 

American public to stay at home and mind our own business, 

and, while providing ourselves with an adequate national 
defense, to quit this game of providing the kind of defense 
which contemplates naval excursions around the earth, naval 
visitations to other quarters of the earth, at the same time 
being able successfully to meet any emergency that may 
arise or that may challenge us anywhere upon this globe. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hucues in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment on 
page 2 of the bill. 
Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will not insist upon the adoption of that amendment 
tonight. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from North Dakota thinks, 

does he not, that other Senators will want to speak on the 
bill? 

Mr. NYE. Yes; Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the Senator’s suggestion is a reason- 
able one. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER as in executive session, laid 
before the Senate messages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

RECESS TO MONDAY 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate take a recess under 
the order previously entered. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 48 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until Monday, April 25, 1938, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate Thursday, 
April 21 (legislative day of April 20), 1938 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 


Paul B. Witmer, of California, to be register of the land 

office at Los Angeles, Calif. Reappointment. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Dr. Lloyd D. Felton to be senior surgeon in the United 
States Public Health Service, to take effect from date of 
oath. 

Asst. Dental Sur. (R) George E. Waterman to be assistant 
dental surgeon in the United States Public Health Service, 
to take effect from date of oath. 

Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 

Boatswain Page R. Loyd to be a chief boatswain, to rank 
as such from February 15, 1938. 

Boatswain (L) William E. Crapo to be a chief boatswain 
(L), to rank as such from February 15, 1938. 

Radio Electrician Miles W. Hopkins to be a chief radio 
electrician, to rank as such from February 15, 1938. 

Machinist John R. Cody to be a chief machinist, to rank 
as such from February 15, 1938. 

Machinist William E. Shipway to be a chief machinist, to 
rank as such from February 15, 1938. 

Machinist James Madole to be a chief machinist, to rank 
as such from February 15, 1938. 

Machinist Walter W. Bond to be a chief machinist, to 
rank as such from February 15, 1938. 

Machinist Clarence C. Alexander to be a chief machinist, 
to rank as such from February 15, 1938. 

Machinist Herman H. Ternau to be a chief machinist, to 
rank as such from February 15, 1938. 

Pay Clerk Howard R. Pickering to be a chief pay clerk, 
to rank as such from February 15, 1938. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our most merciful Heavenly Father, help us to begin this 
day with the right spirit in our hearts—the spirit of love to- 
ward Thee and our fellow men. We pray that we may be 
ever mindful of what we owe Thee, our friends, ourselves, and 
our country. Unfettered by unholy passions and free from 
the spirit of unforgiveness, oh, let us feel the unity of the 
bonds of brotherhood. May we give praise and thanks- 
giving to that ageless song: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty.” We beseech Thee that these may be the days of 
the high tides of cooperation and mutual understanding, 
when the streams of thought and wisdom shall flow from all 
lips. O God, if pride or presumption imperil and vision 
becomes distressful, oh, take our wills and help them to pass 
into an assured reasonableness and peace which form the 
strength of life. In the holy name of our Savior. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill and joint resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R.9257. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the St. Clair River at or near 
Port Huron, Mich.; 

H. J. Res. 463. Joint resolution to permit the transporta- 
tion of passengers by Canadian passenger vessels between the 
port of Rochester, N. Y., and the port of Alexandria Bay, 
N. Y., on Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River; and 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution providing an additional ap- 
propriation for the Civilian Conservation Corps for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to 
the amendments of the House to a bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 3590. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for mak- 
ing further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended by the act of June 4, 1920, so as to make available 
certain other officers for General Staff duty. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Frazier and Mr. Davis members on the part 
of the Senate of the Special Joint Congressional Committee 
to Investigate the Tennessee Valley Authority, as provided 
for in Public Resolution No. 83, approved April 4, 1938, super- 
seding Messrs. McNary and Boram, resigned. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 9621) entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes,” 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. BaRKLEY and Mr. Grnso members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the Senate, as pro- 
vided for in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by 
the act of March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and 
provide for the disposition of useless papers in the execu- 
tive departments,” for the disposition of executive. papers 
in the following departments: The Department of the Treas- 
ury, the Department of the Interior, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Works Progress Administration. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
the following resolution: 

Senate Resolution 268 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. CHARLES J, COLDEN, late a 
Representative from the State of California. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the 
President of the Senate to join the committee appointed on the 
part of the House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the 
deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
file a minority report on behalf of myself and other Members 
on the bill S. 5, to prevent the adulteration, misbranding, 
and false advertisement of food, drugs, devices, and cosmet- 
ics in interstate, foreign, and other commerce subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, for the purposes of safe- 
guarding the public health, preventing deceit upon the pur- 
chasing public, and for other purposes, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection, 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado submitted a conference report 
and statement on the bill H. R. 9621, making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. h 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Colorado when this conference report will be 
considered? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think next Tuesday, 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am very much interested in a Senate 
amendment. It will not be considered this week? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Colorado if he has filed a committee report with this con- 
ference report to be printed? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. RICH. May we have the opportunity to file a minor- 
ity report? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Personally, I do not know. I 
did not know the gentleman wanted to file a minority report. 

Mr. RICH. I should like to file a minority report and have 
it printed with the conference report the gentleman is now 
offering the House. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Of course, this is a conference report, 
There is no rule which provides for a minority report to be 
filed with a conference report. The gentleman as a conferee 
may refuse to sign the conference report. 

Mr. RICH. I have refused to sign the conference report, 
but I would like to give the House a little information. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman may make a big speech 
here and tell us all about it. 

Mr. RICH. When you make a speech to the House of 
Representatives, unless you are in favor of spending and con- 
tinuing to flounder the Treasury, it does not carry much 
weight in this House. All the Members of the House want to 
do is to squander Government funds. The Members are 
not interested in listening to someone who wants to econ- 
omize. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I would suggest the gentleman ask unani- 
mous consent to file a report. 

[Here the gavel fell,] 

DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR APPRO= 
PRIATION BILL, 1939 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 9544) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, 
and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the statement may be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9544) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the Judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
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That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 10, 12, 
13, 24, 27, 29, 31, 33, 36, 37, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 50. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 16, 20, 22, 23, 25, 32, 38, 39, 41, 
42, 44, 45, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, and 58, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
named in said amendment, insert “$25,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as follows: 
: Provided, That 5 per centum of the foregoing amounts shall be 
available interchangeably for expenditures in the various offices and 
divisions named, but not more than 5 per centum shall be added to 
the amount appropriated for any one of said offices or divisions and 
any interchange of appropriations hereunder shall be reported to 
Congress in the annual Budget”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$185,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by sald amendment insert the following: or the head of 
the division”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$430,660”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$3,634,440”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$3,010,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 

to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$2,191,140”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as follows: 

“None of the funds appropriated by this title may be used to pay 
the compensation of any person hereafter employed as an attorney 
unless such person shall be duly licensed and authorized to practice 
as an attorney under the laws of a State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$4,575,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its dis- 

nt to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$6,758,680”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert 81,249,800“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“No part of the funds herein appropriated for the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce shall be used to pay the salary 
of any employee or officer, other than the Director and Assistant 
Directors, engaged on regular work of the Bureau within the 
continental limits of the United States, for a period longer than 
three consecutive months, at an annual rate in excess of $7,000 
per annum.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its disa- 
S to the amendment ot the Senate numbered 35, and agree 

the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$100,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu o? the sum 
proposed insert 880,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment insert the following: “, of which sum 
$7,440 shall be available for temporary employees”; and the Senate 
agee to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment insert the following: “, of which 
$50,000 shall be used for increased compensation to persons re- 
ceiving less than $2,000 per annum”; and the Senate agree to the 


same 
of conference report in disagreement amend- 


The committee 
ments numbered 14, 15, and 51. 
THos. S. MCMILLAN, 
M. C. TARVER, 
JAMES MCANDREWS, 
Lovis C. RABAUT, 
MILLARD CALDWELL, 
ROBERT L. BACON 
(Except as to amendment 34). 
ALBERT E. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
R. B. RUSSELL, Jr., 
PAT MCCARRAN, 
KEY PITTMAN, 
FREDERICK HALE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill, H. R. 9544, making appropriations for the De- 

artments of State and Justice and for the Judiciary and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action recommended in 
the accompanying conference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 


State Department 


On amendment No. 1: Appropriates $5,588 for the Permanent 
Association of International Road Congresses, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $588, as provided hy the House, of which amount 
$5,000 is available for participation in meetings of the association 
on the part of the United States, as proposed by the Senate, 

On amendment No. 2: Corrects a total. 

On amendment No. 3: Appropriates $25,000 for fence construc- 
tion on the Arizona-Mexico boundary under the administration of 
the Mexican Boundary Commission instead of $50,000, as provided 
in the Senate amendment. 

On amendment No. 4: Corrects punctuation. 


Department of Justice 


On amendment No. 5: Appropriates $566,070 for salaries in the 
Administrative Division, Office of the Attorney General, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $559,300, as proposed by the douse. 

On amendment No. 6: Corrects a total, 

On amendment No. 7: Makes the amount that may be trans- 
ferred among the various divisions and offices under the Office of 
the Attorney General not to exceed 5 percent. This compares with 
the Senate action striking out all authority for transfers and the 
House action in permitting transfers up to 10 percent. 

On amendment No, 8: Appropriates $185,000 for of the 
Bond and Spirits Division instead of $165,000, as proposed by the 
House and $203,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 9: Exempts the head of the Bond and Spirits 
Division from civil-service requirements, as proposed by the 
Senate, but eliminates language inserted by the Senate which 
would have required confirmation by the Senate and Presidential 
appointment. 

On amendment No. 10: Restores the 10 percent transfer author- 
ity among certain appropriations under the Bureau of Prisons 
which had been eliminated by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 11: Appropriates $430,660 for salaries, United 
States Supreme Court, instead of $426,100 as proposed by the 
House and $431,110 as provided by the Senate. : 

On amendment No. 12: Puts reimbursements from District of 
Columbia funds for percentage costs of expenses of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Columbia and the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia on a 
basis of expenditures as proposed by the House, instead of appro- 
priations, as provided by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 13: Same as amendment No. 12. 

On amendment No. 16: Makes appropriation for United States 
Court for China available for expenses connected with travel of 
officers and employees of the court and of their dependents, while 
en route to or from places of temporary refuge in time of war, or 
other emergency. 

On amendment No. 17: Appropriates $3,634,440 for salaries and 
expenses of marshals and their deputies, instead of $3,594,440, as 
provided by the House and $3,639,440 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 18: Appropriates $3,010,000 for salaries and 
expenses of district attorneys and their assistants, instead of 
$2,990,940, as proposed by the House and $3,025,000 as provided by 
the Senate. 

On amendment No. 19: Appropriates $2,191,140 for salaries and 
expenses of clerks of courts, instead of $2,179,800, as proposed by 
the House and $2,219,800 as provided by the Senate. 
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On amendment No. 20: Appropriates $737,650 for salaries of 
officials and employees of the Federal judiciary, as provided by the 
Senate, instead of $731,970, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 21: Amends the limitation prohibiting the 
use of any funds appropriated in the act for the Department of 
Justice to pay the compensation of any person as an attorney 
unless such person shall be duly licensed to practice as an attorney 
under the laws of a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
by making it apply only to those hereafter employed as an attor- 
ney instead of eliminating the limitation entirely, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On amendment No. 22: Inserts language proposed by the Senate 
to permit title 2 of the bill to be cited as an act. 

Department of Commerce 


On amendment No. 23: Authorizes $6,000 of the appropriation 
for traveling expenses to be available for hire of automobiles for 
travel on official business, as provided by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 24: Appropriates $650,000 for departmental 
salaries, Bureau of Air Commerce, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $625,000, as provided by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 25: Makes appropriations for establishment 
of air navigation facilities, Bureau of Air Commerce, available for 
purchase of an automobile, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 26: Appropriates $4,575,000 for establish- 
ment of air navigation facilities, Bureau of Air Commerce, instead 
of $4,463,500, as provided by the House, and $4,713,500, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 27: Eliminates language proposed by the 
Senate to authorize additional contractual authority for air navi- 
gation aids, Bureau of Air Commerce. 

On amendment No. 28: Appropriates $6,758,680 for maintenance 
of air navigation facilities, Bureau of Air Commerce, instead of 
$6,726,400, as provided by the House, and $6,792,400, as proposed by 
the Senate 


On amendment No. 29: Restores House limitation of $10,000 on 
use of aircraft in commerce appropriations, Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, for purchase of automobiles, instead of $5,000 limitation, 
proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 30: Appropriates $1,249,800 for aircraft in 
commerce, Bureau of Air Commerce, instead of $1,232,300, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $1,267,300, as provided by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 31: Appropriates $258,000, as provided by 
the House, for safety in Bureau of Air Commerce, instead 
of $240,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 32: Modifies provision appertaining to use 
of Bureau of Air Commerce appropriations for transporting house- 
hold effects of employees to limit weight in any one case to 6,000 
pounds net weight when shipped without packing, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On amendment No. 33: Appropriates $323,000 for expenses of 
district and cooperative offices, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, as proposed by the House, instead of $285,000, as pro- 
vided by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 34: Amends a limitation inserted by the 
Senate affecting certain salaries and personnel in the Department 
of Commerce by making limitation applicable to only the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and inhibiting the payment 
of any salaries therein in excess of $7,000 under certain conditions 
and with certain exceptions. 

On amendment No. 35: Limits amount that may be expended 
for personal services in the District of Columbia in custom statis- 
tics work, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to $100,000, 
instead of $87,880, as provided by the House, and $120,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 36: Appropriates $148,800, as p: by 
the House, for transportation of families and effects of officers and 
employees and allowance of living quarters, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, instead of $160,525, as provided by the 
Senate. : 

On amendment No, 37: Eliminates Senate language proposing to 
make $16,725 of the appropriation for transportation of families 
and effects of officers and employees and allowances for living 
quarters available to furnish quarters allowance in foreign posts 
for clerks. 

On amendment No. 38: Agrees to Senate 1 technically 
rewording limitation on amount available for expenses of attend- 
ance at meetings concerned With the promotion of foreign and 
domestic commerce and expenses of illustrating the work of the 
Bureau at such meetings. 

On amendment No. 39: Same as amendment No. 38. 

On amendment No. 40: Appropriates $80,000 for expenses of 
furnishing old-age information, Bureau of the Census, instead 
of ne De as proposed by the House, and $100,000, as provided by 
the ate. 

On amendment No. 41: Appropriates $2,322,000 for salaries and 
general expenses, Bureau of Marine and Navigation, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $2,202,000, as provided by 
the House. 

On amendment No. 42: Appropriates $130,000 for departmental 
salaries, Bureau of Lighthouses, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $125,000, as provided by the House. 

On amendment No. 48: Amends Senate language which pro- 
posed to make appropriation for departmental salaries, Bureau of 
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Lighthouses, available for certain specified temporary positions, by 
eliminating the naming of such specified positions and making a 
lump sum available for temporary employees. 

On amendment No. 44: Appropriates $2,332,000 for salaries, light- 
house vessels, Bureau of Lighthouses, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $2,302,000, as provided by the House. 

On amendment No. 45: Makes appropriation for field expenses, 
coastal surveys, Coast and Geodetic Survey, available for employ- 
in oi the field and office of two physicists, as proposed by the 

nate. 

On amendment No. 46: Restores appropriation of $64,550 for 
magnetic and seismological work, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
makes $4,550 of such appropriation available for resurvey of San 
Andreas fault line, both of which were provided by the House, in- 
stead of appropriating $60,000 and eliminating the aforementioned 
survey, as proposed by the Senate, 

On amendment No, 47; Appropriates $582,000 for pay of officers 
and men on vessels, Coast and Geodetic Survey, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $554,500 as provided by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 48: Appropriates $580,000 for departmental 
salaries, Coast and Geodetic Survey, as proposed by the House. in- 
stead of $570,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 49: Appropriates $962,000 for propagation of 
food fishes, Bureau of Fisheries, as proposed by the House, instead 
of $1,002,000, as provided by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 50: Eliminates Senate language roposing to 
make appropriation for propagation of food Maha EEA of 
Fisheries, available in the amount of $40,000 to acquire fish 
cultural stations in Oklahoma. 

On amendment No. 52: Inserts Senate limitation of $67,000 on 
pay of permanent employees, fishery industries, Bureau of Fish- 
eries, instead of $60,000, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment no. 53: Appropriates $83,600 for fishery indus- 
tries, Bureau of Fisheries, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$73,600, as provided by the House. 

On amendment No. 54: Corrects punctuation. 

Department of Labor 
On amendment No. 55: Makes appropriation for families, field 
h tion and Naturalization Service, available in the 
amount of $50,000, instead of $100,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for increase in salaries of employees receiving less than $2,000 
per annum. 

On amendment No. 56: Corrects punctuation. 

On amendment No. 57: Amends a limitation, the effect of which 
is to require officers and employees of the United States appro- 
priated for in the act to be citizens of the United States, by ex- 
empting persons in the service of the United States on the date of 
the approval of the act, who, being eligible for citizenship, had 
filed a declaration of intention to become a citizen, or who owed 
allegiance to the United States, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 68: Further limits the subject matter of 
amendment No. 67 by providing that the limitation shall not 
apply to the employment of interpreters in the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (not to exceed 10 permanent employees 
and such temporary employees as are required from time to time) 
where competent citizen interpreters are not available, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

The committee of conference report in disagreement amend- 
ments No. 14 and No. 15 relating to pay of certain employees of 
the District Court, Panama Canal Zone, Department of Justice 
and amendment No, 51 relating to appropriation for construction 
of fish screens and their installation on certain property, under 
the Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce. 


MILLARD CALDWELL, 
ROBERT L. Bacon, 
(Except as to amendment No. 34), 
ALBERT E, CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Before we take up the amendments in 
disagreement, Mr. Speaker, I think I should call the House’s 
attention to the fact that the bill is over $1,000,000 less than 
the Budget estimates. The total appropriation carried in 
the bill is $130,825,300, which is $313,585 in excess of the 
amount carried when the bill originally passed the House. 

For the purposes of the Recorp the following statement 
indicates a comparison of the appropriations for each of 
the four Departments carried in this bill with the appropria- 
tions for the current year and the estimates for 1939: 
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Appropriations 5 Ex 

for 1083 i er n ay 

estimates 
State Department — 4.9 819.340, 713. 34 $16, 663, 750 —$354, 220. 73 
Justice Department ------- +--+ ++ enn nnn een . ——— 42, 404, 265 —1, 263, 496, 00 
Commerce Department. —— 47, 424, 335 +641, 615.00 
Labor Department —— 2 ———ꝙ——————— 24. 332, 950 —112, 810. 00 
Grand total— .. ————— 130, 825, 300 | ½2, 928, 994. 66 —1, 088, 911. 73 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 14: Page 51, line 4, strike out 844,812“ and 
insert “$46,085,” 

Mr. McMILLAN: Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 15: Page 51, line 4, after the figures “$46,085”, 
insert “together with not to exceed $1,500 of the unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriation for this purpose in the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Act, 1938, and such amount shall be available 
to pay additional compensation to the following Officials of the 
court for the fiscal year 1938: District attorney, $500; assistant 
district attorney, $250; marshal, $500; deputy marshal, $250: Pro- 
vided further, That during the fiscal year 1939 the compensation 
of the court officials named shall be at the rates as follows: District 
attorney, $5,500; assistant district attorney, $4,050; marshal, $5,500; 
deputy marshal, $3,125.” 2 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me 
about 3 minutes? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under the statutes the salaries 
of these officials, which this law attempts to raise, are subject 
to being fixed by the President of the United States. That 
is the way the law is drawn at present. It is different from 
the Classification Act. 

This amendment attempts to change the salaries in cases 
where the President has refused to grant certain increases. 
On top of that it dates these increases back to the Ist of July 
1937. I do not like that way of doing business. Frankly, I 
believe that when we set up a certain method of handling 
-salaries and increases, that method should be adhered to. I 
do not believe in increasing salaries and dating the increase 
back to a period more than 9 months prior to the time when 
the raise takes effect. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will not agree to this 
amendment. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, the amendment to which the 
gentleman from New York objects does not propose to date 
back extra compensation for the officials named in the 
amendment, There was some discussion of this matter when 
the bill originally passed the House, and the gentleman from 
New York then raised a point of order against this provision, 
which had been reported to the House by the House com- 
mittee. 

Last year when we passed the appropriation bill of the 
‘Department of Justice for this fiscal year 1938, the House 
made provision for these so-called retroactive increases. In 
other words, the House made provision for these exact in- 
creases in the salaries of these officials, beginning July 1, 
1937. Its action in so doing was prospective and not retro- 
active. The attention of neither the committee nor the 
House at that time was called to a peculiar circumstance 


with regard to this court, in that as originally created and 
before it was transferred to its present status as a Federal 
court provision was made for the fixing of the salaries of 
these officials by the President. For that reason, the in- 
creases which the committee and the Congress sought to pro- 
vide for these officials and which, according to the evidence 
before our committee, were amply deserved and sufficed to 
make them somewhat in line with the salaries of similar offi- 
cials in other United States courts, were not made effective 
and these officials did not receive the increases in salary for 
which the Congress had provided. Therefore, when we be- 
gan to formulate the bill for the fiscal year 1939 we sought 
to place in the bill language which would assure these offi- 
cials the benefit of the increases which had been intended 
by the Congress. This language was stricken out on a point 
of order raised in the House by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] but was reinserted in the Senate. 

The President has never passed on this question one way 
or the other, as far as I am advised. There is no question 
here of overriding Presidential action, because there has been 
no Presidential action. There is simply an effort by the 
committees of the House and Senate who have heard the 
evidence relating to this matter to afford these employees 
salaries commensurate with the duties they perform and 
comparable to the salaries received by similar officials in 
other courts of the United States. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I call the gentleman’s attention to this lan- 
guage: 

And such amount shall be available to pay additional compen- 
sation to the following officials of the court for the fiscal year 1938. 

Does this not carry the increases in salaries back to July 1, 
1937? According to my understanding, it does. 3 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman evidently did not clearly 
understand my attempted explanation. We appropriated 
these same amounts last year, the increases to be effective 
July 1, 1937, for these officials for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. TABER. I understand that. 

Mr. TARVER. They expected to receive it. It was pro- 
vided by Congress. This is simply a reappropriation of 
what we have already provided for their benefit. 

Mr. TABER. That is true, but the President failed to put 
into effect the increase he had the authority to allow. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman stated the President had 
denied the increase. 

Mr. TABER. No; he failed to put it into effect. 

Mr. TARVER. As far as I am advised, the President has 
not passed upon the matter one way or the other, but the 
committees have passed on the matter on the evidence they 
had before them, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McMILLAN] that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Taser) there were—ayes 67, noes 20. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 51: On page 93, after the period in line 8 
insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“Construction of fish screens: For construction, operation, and 
maintenance, in cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation, of 
fish screens and ladders on Federal irrigation projects, $20,000, of 
which not to exceed $6,400 may be expended for the pay of em- 
ployees engaged in the conduct of investigations and surveys, the 
preparation of designs, and the supervision of construction, in 
connection with such screens and ladders.” 


Mr, McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN moves that the House recede and concur in the 

Senate amendment with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of all 
of the matter inserted by the Senate amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: 
“Construction of fish screens: For construction, operation, and 
maintenance, in cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, or either, of fish screens and ladders 
on Federal irrigation projects, and for the conduct of investiga- 
tions and surveys, the preparation of designs, and supervision of 
construction of such screens and ladders; and for determining the 
requirements for fishways and other fish protective devices at 
dams constructed under licenses issued by the Federal Power Com- 
mission in accordance with the provisions of the Federal Water 
Power Act (16. U. S. C. 791), $20,000, of which not to exceed $6,400 
may be expended for the pay of permanent employees.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I may say this word in 
explanation. 

The Senate amendment provided for this cooperation be- 
tween the Bureau of Fisheries and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in the matter of installing screens to protect fish life. 
This amendment merely extends that same measure of co- 
operation to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in addition to the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and permits studies and work to be 
undertaken respecting fish conservation in connection with 
projects licensed by the Federal Power Commission, 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by which the several 
motions were agreed to was laid on the table. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 


Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 8993) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the statement may be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 8993) 
“making appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other pur- 
poses,” having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 


lows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 28, 31, 32, 39, 43, 
44, 45, and 46. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 10, 20, 29, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 
and 42, and agree to the same. ; 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$35,457,649”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$1,716,318”; and the Senate agree to the 
same 


Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as fol- 
lows: “except not more than one officer of the rank of rear ad- 
miral”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
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sum proposed insert “$47,368,478”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert “$176,841,282"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert “$200,940,752"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


“For the procurement and transportation of strategic and critical 
materials, $500,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That materials acquired hereunder shall not be issued for current 
use in time of peace without the approval of the Secretary of the 
Navy, except that materials acquired under this title may be issued 
for current use when replaced by materials purchased from current 
appropriations: Provided further, That for the purposes of this 
paragraph, the Secretary of the Navy shall determine what ma- 
terials are strategic and critical.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

WILLIAM B. UMSTEAD, 

W. R. THOM, 

J. G. ScrucHAM, 

JOSEPH E. CASEY, 

CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

JAMES F. BYRNES, 

Davin I. WALSH, 

FREDERICK HALE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8993) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompanying conference report 
as to each of such amendments, namely: 

‘On amendments Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 28, 
31, 32, 39, 43, and 46, relating to limitations upon expenditures 
for pay of Group IV-B employees: Restores the arrangement of 
such limitations in the bill as proposed by the House. 

On amendments Nos. 9 and 10, relating to the appropriation 
“Maintenance and repairs, Naval Academy”: Appropriates 
$1,062,566, as proposed by the House, instead of $1,073,816, as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and makes immediately available the amount 
of $14,000 proposed by the House for the provision of an addi- 
tional well, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 16, 17, 18, and 19, relating to flight pay of officers: 
Limits the number of officers of flag rank who might draw flying 
pay to one, instead of two, as proposed by the House, and none, as 
proposed by the Senate. The one is intended to be the incumbent 
of the office of Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. This action 
details a lesser appropriation by $4,000 than proposed by the 
House, and a greater appropriation, by a like amount, than pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 20: Corrects the spelling of a word. 

On amendments Nos, 21, 22, 23, 25, and 26, relating to the appro- 
priation “Pay, subsistence, and transportation of naval personnel”: 
Eliminates the increase of $317,248 proposed by the Senate for pay, 
subsistence, and transportation for an average increase of 5,285 
enlisted men, thus maintaining the increase at the average number 
of 5,050, proposed by the House. 

On amendments Nos. 24 and 27: Changes totals to conform with 
action touching officer and enlisted personnel. 

On amendment No. 29: Broadens source of income from sales, 
with view to augmenting capital of Naval Supply Account Fund, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 30: Appropriates $500,000 for the procurement 
of strategic and critical materials, instead of $3,000,000, as proposed 
by the House. The Senate proposed no appropriation. 

On amendment No. 33: Provides for the procurement of 11 pas- 
senger-carrying automobiles, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
10, as proposed by the House. ` 

On amendments Nos. 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38, relating to Public 
Works, Bureau of Yards and Docks: Raises the cost of the store- 
house at the Mare Island Navy Yard from $500,000, as proposed by 
the House, to the authorized limit of $800,000, as proposed by the 
Senate; provides that the appropriation proposed by the House 
for dredging at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, shall be available for dredg- 
ing in the fourteenth naval district, as proposed by the Senate; 
appropriates $40,000 for officers’ quarters at the Naval Station, Bal- 
boa, Canal Zone, as proposed by the Senate; and appropriates 
$120,000 for officers’ quarters at the submarine base, Coco Solo, 
Canal Zone, to cost in all $360,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendments Nos. 40, 41, and 42, relating to the Marine 
Corps: Provides for continuation of existing limitation upon em- 
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ployment. of enlisted men at Marine Corps Headquarters, as pro- 

by the Senate, instead of providing for ultimate discontinu- 
ance of the practice, as proposed by the House, and appropriates 
$2,400,000 under the miscellaneous subhead of the appropriation 
“General Expenses, Marine Corps,” as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $2,385,000, as proposed by the House. 

On amendments Nos. 44 and 45, relating to “Replacement of 
Naval Vessels”: Appropriates $117,363,150 under the “Construction 
and machinery” subhead, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$119,900,000, as proposed by the Senate, and restores the provision 
proposed by the House designed to curtail the period following 
the first commissioning date of new ships during which obligations 
might be incurred. The limitation is not intended to interfere 
with expenditures in consequence of properly incurred obligations. 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, the Budget approved esti- 
mates for the Navy Department for the fiscal year of 1939 
in the sum of $564,406,461. As passed by the House, the 
naval appropriation bill carried $549,195,494. The Senate 
added items to the bill calling for an addition of $3,040,348, 
and it subtracted from our bill in two places a total of 
$3,008,000, the net result being an increase of $32,348 over 
the amount carried in the House bill. 

The Senate has receded from all of its increases but 
$175,000, and of its decreases we have accepted $2,504,000. 

Therefore the bill will carry, if you approve this confer- 
ence report, $546,866,494, which is $2,329,000 less than the 
bill carried as it passed the House, $2,361,348 less than it 
carried as it passed the Senate, and $17,539,967 under the 
Budget estimate, excluding reappropriations of $4,071,000. 

Taking into account the reappropriations, the bill is still 
$13,468,967 below the Budget estimates for 1939, and I might 
say in that connection, Mr. Chairman, that this is the third 
successive regular annual appropriation bill for the Navy 
that I have been able to bring back from conference calling 
for less money than the bills carried when they left the 
House. 

If there are any questions, I shall be pleased to answer 
them. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from North Carolina yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman from 
Georgia 5 minutes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, when this confer- 
ence report is disposed of, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Umsteap] will have finished his responsibilities in 
connection with the regular annual naval appropriation bills, 
because, as all of you know, he has announced his intention 
not to be a candidate for reelection. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, there is not a Member of this 
body who will not have a feeling of profound regret that 
we are to lose Mr. UMSTEAD as a colleague and that we shall 
not have his wise counsel and leadership as regards financ- 
ing naval legislation. 

Mr. Umsteap entered the House at the beginning of the 
Seventy-third Congress. One term later, at the beginning of 
the Seventy-fourth Congress, he had the distinction of being 
assigned to membership on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Among other assignments on that committee, he was 
given membership on the subcommittee having charge of 
appropriations for the Navy Department. After 1 year’s 
service on that subcommittee it devolved upon Mr. UMSTEAD 
to bring into the House and engineer the passage of the 
naval appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1937. It will be 
recalled that the chairman of the subcommittee, the late 
Hon. Glover H. Cary, was suddenly stricken with an illness 
from which he never recovered. 

The masterful way in which Mr. Umsteap stepped into the 
breach and handled that measure won the respect and ad- 
miration of every Member of this House. He there at once 
demonstrated those qualities which earn Members of this 
body the confidence and respect of their colleagues and of 
their country. He was a master of his subject, he knew 


whereof he spoke, he was convincing, he was forceful, he was 
fair, he was gracious, and, above all, he was courteous. 

The year following Mr. Umsreap succeeded to the chair- 
manship of the Naval Subcommittee and was responsible in 
his own right for the appropriation bill for the current fiscal 
year, as he has been for the one now about to become law. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the seventeenth annual naval appro- 
priation bill that has been handled by the Committee on 
Appropriations. Prior to the fiscal year 1922 such bills were 
under the jurisdiction of the committee of which I have the 
honor to be chairman. In those 17 years Mr. Umstrap’s 
predecessors as subcommittee chairmen have been the Hon- 
orable Patrick J. Kelley, of Michigan; the Honorable Burton 
L. French, of Idaho; the Honorable William A. Ayres, of 
Kansas; and the Honorable Glover H. Cary, of Kentucky. 
Those of you who served here when those distinguished men 
had charge of appropriations for the Navy know of their 
high caliber and of the regard and esteem entertained for 
them by their colleagues without regard to party. In my 
judgment the roster is enriched by the addition of the name 
of WILLIAM B. UMSTEAD. [Applause.] 

I am sure every one of you regrets as keenly as I do his 
departure from our midst and join with me in the fervent 
hope that he and his loved ones may live to enjoy a long and 
prosperous life. {Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to concur 
very heartily in everything that the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia has said about Mr. UMSTEAD. I have served on 
the Appropriations Committee with the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina, and I have observed, as have 
other Members, his high sense of duty, his indefatigable ap- 
plication to that duty, his splendid conception of the func- 
tions of the Appropriations Committee and its limitations, 
and his courtesy always to his colleagues. I join with the 
gentleman from Georgia and the other Members of the 
House in feeling that Mr. Umsteap’s leaving this body will be 
a great loss to the country. [Applause.] 

Mr.SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Georgia 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. SNELL. As one of Mr. Umstean’s colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle, I heartily approve everything that the 
gentleman from Georgia has said about his service in the 
House. I feel it is very much to be regretted that a man 
with his fine sense of honor, good judgment, and ability is 
going to retire at the end of the present session. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. RAT BURN. I want to join, with all the sincerity that 
is in me, in every compliment that has been paid to our 
colleague, Mr. Umsteap. I have said in other places, and I 
say it here, that I do not know of a man who has come to 
this House in the years I have been honored by membership 
in it, who for the time he has served, has better, if as well, 
impressed himself upon the membership of this body by his 
outstanding ability, by his fairness, and by the wonderful 
character that he exhibits upon all occasions. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I feel I would be unfaith- 
ful to my own feelings and my sense of duty were I not to 
speak a word in connection with my friend and colleague 
the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Umstgap, who 
is to retire from this body at the end of this present term. 
The things that have been very appropriately said this 
morning concerning his services, by those from other States, 
I am sure will be highly appreciated by his friends in North 
Carolina. Being the dean of the North Carolina delegation 
in the House of Representatives, and having observed very 
carefully the men whom our State has sent here since I 
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have been a Member of this body, as well as those sent 
here by other States, I am free to say that I have never 
known a man who has more faithfully, more competently, 
or more assiduously discharged the duties incumbent upon 
a Representative in Congress than my beloved colleague 
from North Carolina, Mr. Umstreap, and I am sure that 
his leaving the House is not only a distinct loss to the 
House and to the country, but primarily it is a great loss to 
North Carolina and the North Carolina delegation, and no 
matter who may succeed him, it will take him years of 
work to ever equal the services rendered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. No one has come from our State 
since I have been here whose leaving has been a greater 
loss than that which we feel in the going of our colleague, 
Mr. UMSTEAD. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KERR. Mr, Speaker, I share with deep pride the 
fine expressions manifested by this House in relation to 
my beloved colleague Mr. Umstrreap. Probably I have 
known him better than anybody else in this House. When 
I was a judge in North Carolina he came to the bar, and 
I have observed him for the last 20 years. He has always 
manifested as a citizen, as a lawyer, and as a public official 
the same fidelity and exact observance of duty manifested by 
him since he has been a Member of this House. My State 
is thrilled with pride, I assure you, in the realization that 
he has made a reputation such as has brought forth the 
expressions we have heard from his colleagues here today. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I very deeply appreciate the 
remarks concerning me and my service here in the House by 
the distinguished gentlemen who have just spoken. 

I move the previous question on the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the conference 
report was agreed to was laid on the table. 

TIDEWATER CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
3915) conferring jurisdiction upon the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Virginia to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the claim of the Tide- 
water Construction Corporation, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amendment, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

2, line 20, after “act”, insert: And rther, 
aia eee if any, shall not exceed the ene of 29500 at 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

GEORGE SHADE AND VAVA SHADE 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
5338) for the relief of George Shade and Vava Shade, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 15, after “Iowa”, insert: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 


shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection with this claim, and 
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the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 


standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 


deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and ya conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

GEORGE W. HALL 

Mr, KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
5737) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the claim of George 
W. Hall against the United States, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, after the word act“, insert “Provided furt 
That the judgment, if any, shall not exceed the sum of $15,000." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to, 

RUTH RULE 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
5731) for the relief of Ruth Rule, a minor, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$5,000” and insert 83, 500.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

JOHN CALARESO, A MINOR 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unant- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 6370) for the relief of John Calareso, a minor, with 
Senate amendment thereto, and agree to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,075” and insert: “$1,000.” 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

OLD VILLAGE HARBOR AREA OF BOSTON 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 1948) conferring jurisdiction upon the United States 
District Court for the District of Massachusetts to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the claims of certain 
property owners within the Old Harbor Village area of Bos- 
ton, Mass., with Senate amendments, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendments, and request a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Kennepy of Maryland, Ramsreck, and CARLSON. 

ROBERTA CARR 


Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 2191) for the relief of Roberta Carr, with a Senate 
amendment, disagree to the Senate amendment, and re- 
quest a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
KENNEDY of Maryland, RaMSPECK, and CARLSON. 

HENRY M. HYER 

Mr, KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 2362) for the relief of Henry M. Hyer, with a Sen- 
ate amendment, disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
request a conference, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
KENNEDY of Maryland, RAMSPECK, and CARLSON. 

W. D. PRESLEY 


Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 2665) for the relief of W. D. Presley, with a Senate 
amendment, disagree to the Senate amendment, and re- 
quest a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Kennepy of Maryland, RAMSPECK, and CARLSON. 

MIRIAM GRANT 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 6618) for the relief of Miriam Grant, with a Senate 
amendment, disagree to the Senate amendment, and request 
a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Kennepy of Maryland, Ramspeck, and CARLSON. 

WILLIAM R. KELLOGG 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(S. 371) for the relief of William R. Kellogg, insist upon the 
House amendments, and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs, 
Kennepy of Maryland, RAMSPECK, and CARLSON, 

A. C. WILLIAMS 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(S. 1043) for the relief of A. C. Williams, insist upon the 
House amendments, and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Kennepy of Maryland, Ramspeck, and CARLSON, 

CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the confer- 
ence report on the bill (S. 1882) entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of the Consolidated Aircraft Corporation”, and agree 
to the same. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1882) 
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entitled “An Act for the relief of the Consolidated Aircraft Cor- 
poration”, having met, after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 


10 : 
That the House recede from its amendment. 


AMBROSE J, KENNEDY, 
EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
FRANK CARLSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
L. B. SCHWELLENBACH, 
M. M. LOGAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1882) for the relief of the Consolidated Air- 
craft Corporation submit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 
The House Committee on Claims recommended the bill to the 
House in the amount of $92,993.40, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for additional costs incurred by such 


corporation in the performance of a contract with the Department 


of War. This is the amount for which the Senate passed the bill. 
An amendment was offered on the floor of the House reducing the 
amount from $92,993.40 to $75,805.34. This amendment was ac- 
cepted by the House. 


At the conference the House conferees receded from the amend- : 


ment of the House and the original amount of $92,993.40 was 
agreed upon by the conferees, 


The conference report was agreed to, and a motion to re- 

consider was laid on the table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Drrrer] may extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp at this point by in- 
serting my statement made before the House Committee on 
Flood Control. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN FULLER BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 

ON FLOOD CONTROL 
Mr. FYLLER. I have a bill pending before this committee, known 


as H. R. 9701, providing for reservoirs at Beaver and Wild Cat 
Shoals on White River; at Norfolk on the North Fork River; and 


near Lone Rock on the Buffalo River, all in the Ozark Mountains 
in northwest Arkansas. These reservoirs to be built for the dual 
purpose of power and flood control, From the report of the Army 


engineers, while Beaver could be used for both purposes, its pri- 


mary purpose was considered more as a reservoir and the engi- 
neers have made no detailed report upon this project. 
The National Rivers and Harbors Congress has endorsed Norfolk 


and Lone Rock. In Committee Document No. 1, known as a 
Comprehensive Flood Control Plan for the Ohio and Lower Mis- 


sissippi Rivers, Norfolk and Lone Rock are both included, together 


with a plat, as shown in your committee room. No report was ' 
made on Wild Cat Shoals, as testified to by Colonel Reybold, for 


the reason that the Army engineers thought a permit or license ' 


had been granted on this site to a corporation. However, in his 
testimony Colonel Reybold gave a statement concerning its possi- 
bility and declared it to be a wonderful project for power and 
flood control. 

House Document No. 102, of 1932, by the Army engineers, goes 
into elaborate details as to Wild Cat Shoals, Norfolk, and Lone 
Rock. These three projects are located in a circle of approxi- 
mately 12 miles, could and should be used as one unit. In my 


opinion they are the best sites for power and flood control in the 


United States, between the Allegheny and Rocky Mountains, and 
should be utilized only for the dual purpose, and will control flood 
waters and produce more power than any comparable sites. 

The approximate cost, as estimated by the Army engineers, as 
peme by Colonel Reybold, for these three main projects are as 
ollows: 


Wild Cat Shoals, 216-foot dam 


eee ter b k et — 300, 000 
Acre-feet for flood 2, 155, 000 
ec E N E E 2, 455, 000 
—— — 
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Wild Cat Shoals, 216-joot dam—Continued 
Cost — construction: 


—̃—7＋—˖V»‚̃ ̃ —̃ T EEE SR ie: $8, 000, 000 

Por- TOG ee sateen 18, 161, 000 

——— — — 8 26. 170, 000 

5 t 411, 000 
Og Se EN: SEOs = š 

Damages for flood control———— 2, 954. 000 

ne.... 3, 365, 000 

— — 

rer ree nae sana memes 8, 420, 000 

Total cost for flood control 21, 115, 000 


DRTC LOC bas sini . . ainimdns 750, 000 
Cost of construction: 
Por DOC ass oo oe d $6, 693, 000 
For food control. nine stn dea a 11, 978, 000 
6 ‚— i!— ˙² . ODOUR 
Plus: k 
Damages for power 913, 000 
Damages for flood control—— - — 1,202,000 
Tot. 0 
Total cost far po Wes „4%“ 7. 606, 000 
Total cost for flood control——— - 13, 180, 000 
Grand: e oa ck re eon 20, 786, 000 
Lone Rock, 230-foot dam 
Acre tet.. Ls 600, 000 
Cost of construction: 
Peer 3889000 
e ..-3u bose n 8, 128, 000 
71 VEE SRS MO starter a let Bey a A a 14, 982, 000 
Plus: 
Damages for power 695, 000 
Damages for flood control— 673, 000 
Mo a OI Re SO I ALN ee any ee AAE HEFL Fs. 1, 368, 000 
Total cost for power «% — 7, 549, 000 
Total cost for flood. oontrol ... en msee 8, 791, 000 


Grand total.... — 16, 350, 000 


Over 15 years ago, when the Federal Power Commission was first 
created, the White River Power Co. obtained license No. 1 for a 
power project located at Wild Cat Shoals on White River in Arkan- 
sas. This company now has an application pending before said 
Commission—No. 654—for a new license. The outstanding capital 
stock of the White River Power Co. is owned by the Garland Power 
& Development Co., the common stock of which is in turn owned by 
the Arkansas Power & Light Co., and it is generally understood that 
the Arkansas Power & Light Co. is owned and controlled by the 
Electric Bond & Share Co. of New York. And the latter company 
operates a majority of the electric plants in Arkansas and an 
equivalent number in Mississippi and Louisiana. 

It is generally known that the Couch interests in Arkansas do not 
intend to build a plant at Wild Cat Shoals; do not now have and 
will not be granted a license for such purpose. 

The electric power in the State of Arkansas is controlled by two 
large utility companies and approximately one-half the power is 
developed outside of the State. In addition thereto there is scarcely 
a State in the Union that pays a higher rate for electric power and 
lights. The State of Arkansas ranks among the first in rural elec- 
trification, and unless a cheaper power is obtained I fear for the 
welfare of these farmer organizations. North Arkansas is not only 
in need of for the farmers and city dwellers in a 
position to buy, but for the purpose of developing its great mineral 
resources, which include an abundance of lead, zinc, manganese, 
marble, iron, phosphate, glass sand, etc. 

No project where flood control dominates or where the reservoir 
is to be for a dual purpose can be built where the local people are 
required to pay the . As a matter of fact, there is no 
reason why local people should pay damages. The flood-control 
value is for the lower White and Mississippi Rivers and the power 
for the States of Arkansas and Missouri. 

From the above figures it will be noticed there are 1,350,000 acre- 
feet in the Norfolk and Lone Rock Reservoirs, damages for flood 
predominate, as is true in the cost of construction. These two 
reservoirs present wonderful potentialities for power as well as flood 
control. It will be noticed that the Wild Gat Shoals project, with 
almost twice as many acre-feet, costs approximately seven and a 
half million dollars less than the other two, creates more flood pro- 
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tection, and de twice the electric power. The cost for flood 
control on this reservoir is almost 70 percent of the entire cost. 

While all three of these reservoirs must be considered in a flood- 
control program on the White River, I can conceive of no reason 
why they should be erected solely for that purpose, and would 
bitterly oppose any undertaking to build the reservoirs for flood 
control only. 


No license should be given to any private concern to erect a 
power or flood dam on White River near Wild Cat Shoals. While I 


project, in my opinion, that could be sub- 
mitted to this committee. It only costs 9.80 per acre-foot for 
flood control and for such is the least cost submitted to your com- 
mittee. It covers the largest drainage area and will not interfere 
with any Federal highways, towns, or railroads. There is ample 
demand and will continue to be for the sale of power. 

This site is ap 


According to the estimate of the Army engineers, it will yield an 
average annual output of 522,776,000 kilowatt-hours, with an esti- 
mated net average return on the investment of 9.8 percent, figured 
on a basis of 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, for secondary, and 8 mills 
per kilowatt-hour for 90 percent time power. 

This is one project which will be self-liquidating in 15 years— 
20 years at the limit—and in time all three of the dams should 
be erected and placed in one unit. 

It will furnish more electric power than is now used by the 
entire State of Arkansas and in conjunction with Norfolk, Lone 
Rock, and Beaver would furnish more than twice the power now 
consumed in Arkansas. 

These reservoirs, with the other four projects recommended by 
the engineers in north Arkansas and one in Missouri, will reduce 
the height of a flood on the lower White River between 8 and 9 
feet; and likewise reduce the flood height on the Mississippi 214 
feet. There is no other combination, such as presented in my 
bill, for an ideal T. V. A. project in the Nation, especially when 
the cost is considered. In addition thereto the main cost of these 
reservoirs is flood control and by their erection will serve a dual 


x Some provision should be included in the bill to take care of a 
reasonable tax upon the inundated lands and installation of nec- 
essary machinery and equipment for development of power. 

I am assured the entire delegation in Congress from Arkansas 
joins in my contention for the inclusion of Wild Cat Shoals. 

In this the Arkansas State flood-control committee joins. 

There are some who would like to make a flood-control project 
only out of Norfolk and Lone Rock, thus taking lands cut of cul- 
tivation and off the tax books and leaving dirty banks in the 
summer and fall when water is scarce and bringing no returns of 
local benefit. But I am sure this will never occur as long as I 
am in Congress. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of H. R. 4721, and to include therein a statement 
by Martin A. McCormick, president of the Cleveland chap- 
ter of the National Lawyers’ Guild, on the same bill, which 
has to do with the reform of Federal procedure in our courts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under a previous 
order, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Boyan] had time 
allotted to him to speak today. He will be unable to be 
present today and will not need the time allotted. On his 
behalf, I ask unanimous consent that he may extend his 
remarks in the Record at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mr. BOYLAN of New York. Wednesday, April 13, was the 
one hundred and ninety-fifth anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Jefferson. Thomas Jefferson was the foremost 
apostle of liberty—human liberty—the world has ever known. 
Other men, including many who were associated with him 
in creating this great Republic, were more interested in the 
forms of freedom, in liberty as an abstract idea, than in 
universal emancipation. Some sought to trammel liberty 
and keep it within narrow bounds. Many of the founders 
proposed a system of government which would have been 
little short of a republican monarchy. 

But Jefferson had an infinite faith in the people. In days 
of distrust of the populace, agitation, and revolution, and 
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at a time when democracy was but a name, he stood firm 
for a government in which the power would be resident not 
in the men of intellect, of financial influence, or social stand- 
ing, but in the artificers of the cities, the woodsmen of the 
frontier, the laborers of the farms and plantations, the sea- 
men along the Atlantic coast. He was the plain people’s 
only champion at a time when they were inarticulate. 

Jefferson’s birthday should be a day upon which we 
rededicate ourselves to the many great causes and the 
single great principle—human liberty—for which he fought 
over a period of 40 years. It may seem trite to recall his 
services to liberty, his struggling for the doctrine of universal 
emancipation, but it was not so in his day. His enemies, at 
home and abroad, sneered at his demands for the fullest 
form of freedom. They pointed to the excesses of the French 
Revolution and shuddered at the resulting wars which 
drenched Europe with blood from the north to the Red Sea. 

“This,” they retorted, “is what liberty would give us in 
America.” 

But Jefferson never faltered; his vision was keener than 
theirs, his trust greater, his understanding deeper. Jefferson 
labored to such avail that he created not only a nation but a 
party. 

It was only a few years afterward that Jefferson became 
President of a nation and a party which, largely through his 
own efforts, were builded on the doctrine that all men are 
equal in the eyes of Nature and the law; that life, liberty, 
and happiness are inalienable rights; that the function of 
government is to safeguard and guarantee those rights; and 
that all authority and inspiration of government are drawn 
from the consent of the governed. 

At the present time, when violent attacks are being made 
against democracy, not only here but throughout the world, 
and when the democratic idea is challenged in many coun- 
tries, it is good to consider, even for a brief moment, the 
inspiring life and works of the first Democrat of our country, 
Thomas Jefferson. 

It is admitted by the leading students of American history 
that Thomas Jefferson is one of the great Presidents of our 
country. He was more than a great President, he was a 
great man, whose influence is an active force in our own 
day, and will be for generations to come. 

Let us ask ourselves why this is so—why Jefferson’s name 
is one to conjure with. Let us analyze his character and 
review his accomplishments. Let us see what he has done 
in his own day that is of such vital importance in ours, 

First, Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence. 
Except for a few minor verbal changes suggested by Adams 
and Franklin, this epoch-making document was entirely the 
result of his own brain and hand and reflected his own per- 
sonal views. We need not dwell upon the importance of the 
Declaration to our country. But consider how much light 
it throws upon Jefferson’s mind and character. 

“ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL” 

These words were first used in a great. political document 
by Jefferson. It was not a new idea of philosophy, but it 
was a new idea in practical politics; and had not Jefferson 
written the Declaration, these ringing words, it is quite likely, 
would have been missing therefrom. 

What is more, Jefferson meant these words as written— 
not simply as a fine sentiment to be expressed on an impor- 
tant occasion. 

Jefferson was a firm believer in the common people. He 
trusted them and considered their instincts wholesome and 
right. On this principle he fought Hamilton, who distrusted 
the people, doggedly, never yielding an inch. Jefferson could 
never yield on this principle for it was the foundation of his 
political faith. He was sure of his ground. He knew that 
democracy was safe in the hands of the Americans, because 
he knew his countrymen. 

Consider what this country would be today if Jefferson and 
those who thought like him had not existed in the revolu- 
tionary period and Hamilton and his supporters had had 
their way. 


We who enjoy religious freedom might fall into the errone- 
ous belief that such freedom came to us as a matter of 
course. Religious freedom like political freedom had to be 
fought for and fostered. No great advance in civilization or 


human freedom has ever been accomplished without strife—., 
oftentimes bitter strife. It is well to remember that Jefferson 


is the author of the Virginia statute separating church and 


state and guaranteeing religious freedom. In due time this 


important idea was made part of our Constitution. No one 


can possibly estimate the amount of good this provision has 


done and how much it has contributed to our happiness. 

Jefferson went further. He fought for the establishment 
of free public schools and in due time became the father of 
the University of Virginia. He knew very well that igno- 
rance and political and religious freedom do not well go 
together. He knew that the common people required educa- 
tion in order to preserve the liberties that they had won. 
No one knew better than he that education is the best 
weapon against tyranny and bigotry, and that an enlightened 
people cannot be enslaved. 

It will always be remembered that nothing gave him so 
much happiness as the founding of the University of Vir- 
ginia. He himself was a learned man in the best sense. He 
had an unquenchable curiosity about all things that con- 
cerned human beings. Knowledge to him was something to 
be treasured both for its own sake and for the use that 
human beings could make of it. For he was a great humani- 
tarian. 

Jefferson’s opposition to slavery was well known. He was 
responsible for the Virginia law prohibiting the importation 
of slaves. In the original draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence one of the important charges he made against 
George III and his Parliament was that they were responsi- 
ble for slavery in America—the inhuman traffic in human 
beings. This was omitted in the final draft out of deference 
to Adams and Franklin. There was not much he could do 
about slavery in his own day. What he could he did. 

Jefferson did much to widen the borders of our country. 
The Louisiana Purchase, for which he was responsible, in- 
creased the national territory about 140 percent and 13 
States, in whole or in part, were carved out of it. 

It will be remembered that he was the moving spirit behind 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition, which opened the West to 
the United States and made it possible for our country to 
grow as it did. 

Jefferson never coveted or courted public office. His per- 
sonal modesty followed him through life. In a sense he had 
no ambition whatever except the ambition to spread his 
democratic principles and do as much good as possible for 
his country and his countrymen: 

He served as Ambassador to France and later as Secretary 
of State in a critical period of our country. He accomplished 
wonders in international relations. The dispatches he sent 
home are among the great state papers in our possession. 
His influence as a diplomat is lasting. He won respect for 
the young Republic abroad. 

We can get some estimate of Jefferson as a diplomat from 
the following words taken from a communication of his to 
the American commissioners at Madrid. Jefferson wrote: 

We love and we value peace; we know its blessings from expe- 
rience; we abhor the follies of war and are not untried in its dis- 
tresses and calamities. Unmeddling with the affairs of other 
nations, we have hoped that our distance and our disposition 
would have left us free in the example and indulgence of peace 
with all the world. * * * We confide in our strength without 
boasting of it; we respect that of others without fearing it. 

The sentiment behind these words is so modern that had 
they been written yesterday we would not be astonished. 

Jefferson served his country as President for 8 years, years 
marked by many important achievements. He did not want 
the Presidency, but his personal desires did not deter him 
from accepting the office when he realized that he was 
needed, nor from serving his country well. As President he 
showed the country that its affairs could be administered 
properly without catering to wealth and the special interests. 
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He demonstrated to the world that a democracy could func- 
tion successfully and that freedom of speech and the press 
does not endanger the existence of a government. He fol- 
lowed Washington in not accepting a third term, thus helping 
to establish an important American custom. ` 

Jefferson would not permit the country, while he was 
President, to embroil itself in any war. Above all, he taught 
the American people to trust in common sense and in reason. 

In all his dealings with his fellow men he was frank and 
unassuming. He was a loyal friend and a magnanimous 
opponent. His lifelong fight was against false principles, 
never against persons. He was a great theorist, but a 
theorist who kept his feet on the ground. He was the most 
practical of idealists. 

Volumes could be written on Jefferson the scholar, the civil 
engineer, the lawyer, the agriculturist, the architect, the in- 
ventor, the author, the philosopher, the statesman, the diplo- 
mat, the President, the nation-builder. 

But if Jefferson himself could choose the subject of one 
biography of himself it is certain that the title of the book 
would be “Jefferson the Democrat,” the word “democrat,” of 
course, used in its widest connection. 

Jefferson’s general attainments were high. His knowledge 
of men was noteworthy and he was peculiarly fortunate in 
having such disciples as Madison and Monroe. Jefferson 
preferred never to speak of his achievements, and when he 
was obliged to mention his own work he did so with the 
utmost modesty. 

He was indeed a great man who took everything, good 
and evil alike, in his stride. 

A roll call of Jefferson’s accomplishments and the broad 
principles he fought for sounds very much like the life work 
of a dozen statesmen. 

“Jeffersonian democracy” is not a mere political catch- 
word, It is a glowing ideal that should animate us, regard- 
less of party today, even in the face of triumphs by those 
who have abandoned his principles, who still manifest dis- 
trust in the people’s right and ability to govern their own 
affairs. As against the theory that people were created for 
the Government, which is at the root of many of our evils 
today, he proclaimed the principle that the Government was 
established for the people. Liberty to him was not a privi- 
lege—it was a right—and government a mere responsibility 
delegated by the people. The first and only consideration 
was how much government was necessary to achieve human 
happiness and freedom—freedom in government, freedom 
in education, freedom in worship. 

It is time to reexamine our Government in the light of 
these flashes of inspiration enjoyed by our great leader. It 
is time for us to make a pilgrimage, if only in fancy, to the 
grave of Thomas Jefferson and draw renewed faith in the 
people from the following epitaph which he wrote himself: 


Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration 
religious 


of American Independence, of the statute of Virginia for 


freedom, and father of the University of Virginia. 

On a beautiful site adjoining the Tidal Basin, in the city 

of Washington, D. C., the Jefferson Memorial Commission 
proposes to erect a fitting memorial to properly honor the 
great Jefferson. 
This site has been approved by the Fine Arts Commission 
and the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 
The plans are by the famous architect, John Russel Pope. 
Application has been made to Congress for funds to com- 
mence this work. 

It will then be possible for a visitor to Washington to view 
the magnificent Jefferson Memorial, then proceed southward 
over a hard macadam road to Jefferson’s home at Monticello, 
Va. His home was purchased in 1922 by the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Foundation in New York, of which the Honor- 
able Stewart G. Gibbony is chairman. 

The buildings have been restored to their original lines 
by the Foundation under the direction of Dr. Fisk-Kimball, 
of Philadelphia. 

A day thus spent will revive patriotic memories in the 
hearts of all who visit it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMASON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp and to include therein an address by Mr. R. E. 
Sherman, former mayor of El Paso, Tex., at the Jefferson 
Day dinner in Phoenix, Ariz., on April 13. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp by inserting an ad- 
dress by George E. Sokolsky on the subject of How Long 
Will We Have Religious Liberty? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHANLEY asked and was given permission to revise 
and extend his own remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a radio address made by me last evening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein an address by Howard Costigan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
an address delivered by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
Delegate from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Record and to in- 
clude therein a letter written to me by Secretary Woodring. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recor and to include therein 
two editorials from the Country Gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 minute and to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to get any 
time this afternoon during the consideration of the bill now 
pending. 

However, I have painstakingly gathered many opinions 
relative to the spending process suggested, and I wish to revise 
my own remarks relating to what one writer has called The 
dance of the billions—sweet music to the spenders, but a dirge 
to the taxpayers.” I trust the following remarks under 
privilege to revise are timely. 

Interesting, indeed, to read the comments and learn the 
views of the people regarding the decision of the adminis- 
tration to resume the discredited pump-priming process on 
the huge scale presented to Congress. Further borrowing of 
the funds and savings of the people again to be lavished upon 
nonprofitable, nonliquidating, extravagant, and wasteful 
projects, the inactive gold purchased with borrowed funds 
at interest, and regarded as hot money because it is subject 
to withdrawal by foreign countries, is now to be converted into 
greenbacks to run the Government, assuring our people that 
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this process will not greatly increase our indebtedness—that 
is, to increase spending of four billions, it is only necessary to 
borrow one billion. Those beyond the primer class in finance 
will fail to see much difference if we spend our assets and 
recoverables. It is suggested that the process is similar to 
spending the savings in the baby’s bank. This spending 
process is terrifying to thoughtful people. This is but a repe- 
tition of the process which brought us straight into this great 
Roosevelt depression. Can this be the only answer of the 
miracle men in Washington? 

After months of inaction and wishful waiting for business 
up-turn, what a barrage of spending Government money is 
to be fired in one volley! A message to the Congress oy stag- 
gering amounts demanded. A fireside chat follows with the 
admonition that “there is placed on all of us the duty of self- 
restraint by articulate public opinion.” Opposition to this 
program is most articulate, and it is generally condemned by 
public opinion. He asks for a common effort and a common 
faith in each other. Who is it that has constantly, during 
the past 5 years, expressed lack of faith in those who manage 
affairs of business and finance? He would not let the people 
down. The question is sharply asked, “Will he let the people 
up?” Under the vast powers granted him over business and 
finance, certainly it is he that has been holding them down. 
More gifts and loans to States and municipalities. Their 
own borrowing capacity has been largely used up and cannot 
even furnish the 10 percent generally required. As in the 
past, will many not resist repayment? Although States 
might share proportionally in the largesses, certain States, 
through the years of repayment, would pay many times their 
share. Indeed, these latter States are far outnumbered by 
those which would repay but little. Since the sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution the backward States have 
learned that it is only votes that are needed, and, because 
they are in the majority, vote themselves vast improvements 
at the expense of the more thrifty. I repeat, how comforting 
to the Nation to be told that we need not go further into 
debt, but will dissipate our assets. Will this serve to allay 
the great fear in the hearts of our people? Can it be possible 
that our President has again yielded to those whose advice 
has brought us to our present predicament? True, brave 
words of Eleanor Patterson, “It is fear, Mr. President, and 
it is fear of you.” The swift recessions in business after 
every temporary up-turn during the past 5 years have fur- 
nished ample proof of her assertion. Emanations of en- 
couragement or displeasure from the White House have im- 
mediately been followed by favorable or unfavorable results, 
Declaration from that source that copper and other basic ma- 
terials were too high immediately caused prices to fall on 
the market. Self-restraint in articulate damnations of our 
Nation’s leaders in finance and business has not been prac- 
ticed by the President. Ugly phrases—a long list—coined 
by him are now historic and of record, and well may we 
doubt any real change of heart in spite of recent fireside 
conciliatory declarations. 

Many of us may recall a former schoolmaster who might 
apologize after administering harsh punishment, but we knew 
full well that he would do the same again when he was suffi- 
ciently irritated. The proposal to administer this same med- 
icine as in 1933, 1934, and 1935, after full knowledge of its 
utter failure to bring any permanent recovery, should be dis- 
heartening, disappointing and, I repeat, terrifying to even 
his faithful followers. To spend our gold and recoverables 
as fast as they are realized upon in view of the more than 
$7,000,000,000 of foreign deposits and investments in this 
country causes us to recall the President’s own worry, ex- 
pressed about a year ago, concerning the grave danger of 
hot money and sudden withdrawals. The question is point- 
edly asked, “Does the issuance of gold certificates by the 
Treasury to the Federal Reserve banks in return for money 
or credit really mean that if and when actual gold is released 
the Federal Reserve banks and member banks will be entitled 
to it?” From our past experience with this administration, 
we may well believe that the Treasury can issue any so-called 
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lawful printed money and demand that the banks should 
accept such money for these highly prized gold certificates. 
Let us be reminded that the Federal Reserve System already 
holds these gold certificates to the amount of some $8,000,- 
000,000 against our supply of a total of twelve billion in gold. 
Those who have a realization of what inflation means have 
reason to doubt the 40-percent value back of the notes issued, 
if canceled by forced acceptance of any printed money. 

However, this Government of ours has maneuvered itself 
into such a hodge-podge of money manipulation that no 
economist seems able to advise the duly accredited commit- 
tees of the Congress with any assurance of the effects to be 
anticipated. The Federal Reserve Board must subordinate 
its own opinions, acts, and decisions to harmonize with the 
needs of the Treasury in its huge borrowings and loan re- 
newals, with about one-half the Treasury borrowings on a 
short-time basis. Business investment must not, and can- 
not, be allowed to become as attractive as a United States 
bond or certificate of indebtedness. All informed persons 
fully understand that as soon as business and investment 
offer more attractive rates of interest, United States securi- 
ties will be placed upon the market in dangerous quantities. 
Can financiers be blamed for the lurking suspicion that many 
measures have been deliberately planned and thought neces- 
sary to accomplish the present condition? However, the 
maze of doubt and uncertainty and lack of understanding of 
these problems have left us in a hazy, helpless state of inac- 
tion, and we are forced to drift toward the rocks we all know 
are not too far ahead. We seem not to have the courage to 
retrace our course to the safer harbor. 

Constant reiteration of the President’s words to us on 
March 10, 1933, may startle us from our insensibility and 
remind him of his emphatic description of the only safe 
road to follow. I quote: 

“For 3 long years the Federal Government has been on the road 
toward bankruptcy.” He then recounted the Hoover deficits, total- 
ing the combined red figures of 1931, 1932, and the fiscal year 
estimated until June 30, 1933, and said: 

“Thus we shall have piled up an accumulated deficit of 
$5,000,000,000.” 

In his first and second administrations, Mr. Roosevelt now has 
piled up nearly $17,000,000,000 of deficits. His words on March 
10, 1933, were: 

“With the utmost seriousness, I point out to the Congress the 
profound effect of this fact (the $5,000,000,000 deficits) on our 
national economy. It has contributed to the recent collapse of 
our banking structure. It has accentuated the stagnation of the 
economic life of our people. It has added to the ranks of the 
unemployed. Our Government’s house is not in order and for 
many reasons no effective action has been taken to restore it to 
order. * 

“Upon the unimpaired credit of the United States Government 
rests the safety of deposits, the security of insurance policies, the 
activity of industrial enterprises, the value of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and the availability of employment. 

“The credit of the United States Government definitely affects 
these fundamental human values. It, therefore, becomes our first 
concern to make secure the foundation. National recovery depends 
upon it. 

ro often in recent history liberal governments have been 
wrecked on the rocks of loose fiscal policy. We must avoid this 
danger.” 

In the words of David Lawrence— 

Patriotic citizens will agree with the resolute and heroic 
Roosevelt of 1933 and not with the political-minded Roosevelt of 
1938, who has just ordered more pump priming even after the first 
experiment proved a ghastly failure. 

And also by the same writer: 

To know that at any moment, if you do not toe the mark, Mr. 
Roosevelt will send word to your State or district and encourage 
some local candidate to enter the race against you, letting you 
know that the White House and the Federal officeholders will be 
behind that candidate, is enough to line up certain wavering 
votes in Congress. 


Have we arrived to a condition of bankrupt statesman- 
ship? Is the present philosophy of government a philosophy 
of despair? We have tried managed money; we have not 
been able to manage the money users! Large sums for 
pump priming have found their way to the hoarders and 
Government bond purchasers and generate no business, 
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There appears but little printed support of this pump- 
priming process. It would seem to be almost a unanimous 
protest against it. A reasonable amount for relief, if wisely 
spent, is not challenged; but against expenditures for cer- 
tain types of made work, where not over 25 cents of the dol- 
lar actually is received by the reliefer, strong protests should 
certainly be made. The Congress should specify in no un- 
certain terms the conditions under which relief money is to 
be spent. 

Personal letters written to me contain such comments as 
follows: 

t schemes that 
i o ipie prama iare saraa aa aaraa a 
plunging this country into bankruptcy. 


Cut expenses rather than taxing us all to financial death. 


Congress is our only hope. 


Do get busy and do something. 


Pump priming of no avail unless shackles are taken off and 
persecution of business ceases. 


Business would be aided by elimination of Government com- 
petition, curing of labor difficulties, cooperation instead of per- 
secution by Government. 

Confusion, inefficiency, waste, ineffectiveness are charged 
in this political orgy of spending. The country is against it. 
Are politicians—as we are called—the only ones besides the 
direct beneficiaries in favor of it? 

To return to the safe road would not be difficult. It lacks 
only the determination and courage of those in power to 
acknowledge failure of present policies and ‘return to the 
more simple fundamentals. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein two statements of mine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF OF JOSEPHINE FONTANA 


Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 30, which has to do with the bill 
(H. R. 5793) for the relief of Josephine Fontana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolution, as follows: 

Concurrent Resolution 30 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the President of the Senate in signing the enrolled bill (H. R. 5793) 
for the relief of Josephine Fontana be, and it is hereby, rescinded, 
and the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to reenroll the bill with the e amendments, viz: 
On page 1, lines 6, 7, and 8 of the engrossed bill, strike out Jose 


M. 

Fontana, late of West Springfield, Mass., the 
satisfaction of the claim of the said Josephine Fontana”; and amend 
the title so as to read: “An act for the relief of Nathaniel M. Harvey, 
as administrator of the estate of Josephine Fontana, deceased.” 

‘The Senate concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. Berrer asked and was given permission to extend his 

own remarks in the RECORD. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. MEAD, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and to extend my own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, our distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] recently introduced a 
bili creating a national system of unemployment insurance 
for employees engaged on our transportation systems. This 
is a very necessary and essential piece of legislation, and 
should be agreed to without delay in order to prevent State 
systems from coming into being. These State systems would 
prove costly and burdensome; they would be difficult to ad- 
minister; and in the interest of clarity and orderly proce- 
dure, as well as economy and efficiency of operation, a 
national system should supplant them. I trust the bill will 
receive prompt consideration by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and that it will pass the Con- 
gress at this session. 

I. GENERAL CONTENT 

The bill creates a national pooled-fund system of unem- 
ployment insurance for railroad workers. To that end Con- 
gress asserts its constitutional jurisdiction over this type of 
interstate employment, and, as of July 1, 1939, requires the 
States to cease covering this employment under their unem- 
ployment compensation laws and excludes it from coverage 
under title IX of the Social Security Act. In line with the 
growing recognition of the necessity for simplification of the 
social-security program, it is provided that both old-age and 
unemployment insurance for railroad workers will be wholly 
administered by a single Federal agency, on the basis of a 
single set of reports, from exactly the same employers, paying 
what is in effect a single tax, because the contributions under 
this bill are levied on exactly the same base as the taxes 
levied by the Carriers’ Taxing Act. 

I. SUMMARY OF MAIN PROVISIONS 


First. Coverage: Identical with that of Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937, namely, interstate railroads, certain of 
their operating subsidiaries, sleeping-car and express com- 
panies, traffic and similar associations maintained by the 
railroads, and railroad labor organizations. 

Second. Contributions: After July 1, 1939, covered em- 
ployers will pay 3 percent of wages payable, excluding any 
amount in excess of $300 per month payable to any em- 
ployee. The rate is the same as the combined rate under a 
typical State unemployment compensation law and title IX. 
The wage exclusion is the same as that in the Carriers’ Tax- 
ing Act. 

Third. Railroad unemployment insurance account: Ninety 
percent of the contributions will be deposited in the railroad 
unemployment insurance account, to be maintained, like 
the State unemployment compensation accounts, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the unemployment trust fund 
established by section 904 of the Social Security Act. 

Provision is also made for the transfer to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account from State unemploy- 
ment compensation accounts of the balance of the amounts 
paid to them by the employers covered by this bill. 

The railroad unemployment insurance account can be 
used solely for the payment of benefits. 

Fourth. Railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund: Ten percent of the contributions, together with any ad- 
ditional appropriations which Congress may make will be 
maintained in the Treasury as the railroad unemployment 
insurance administration fund, to be used solely for the pay- 
ment of administrative costs. 

If this fund has excessive balances after 1946, such part 
thereof as the Railroad Retirement Board deems proper may 
be transferred to the railroad unemployment insurance 
account. 

Fifth. Qualifications for benefits: An employee of a covered 
employer will be qualified to receive benefits— 

(a) Prior employment: If within the appropriate preceding 
calendar year he had earned $150 or more from covered 
employment. 

(b) Waiting period: If within 6 months preceding the be- 
ginning of any benefit year he had had 15 consecutive days 
of unemployment or 2 half months in each of which there 
were 8 days of unemployment, for which benefits were not 
paid. 
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Sixth. Disqualifications: An employee will be disqualified 
for benefits for defined periods of 15, 30, 45, and 75 days 
for such reasons as unavailability for suitable work, refusal 
to accept suitable work, voluntarily quitting without good 
cause, discharge for misconduct, and the making of fraudu- 
lent claims for benefits. 

An employee will also be disqualified for benefits, while on 
a strike in violation of the Railway Labor Act or of the 
rules of his labor organization; while in receipt of an 
annuity or pension under the Railroad Retirement Act, or 
old-age insurance under title II of the Social Security Act, 
or unemployment benefits under any State unemployment- 
compensation law; and during any month—or half month— 
during which he performs 50 percent—25 percent—of the 
maximum employment allowable to him under a contract of 
employment providing for the determination of his com- 
pensation, wholly or partially, on a mileage basis. 

Seventh. Benefits: Benefits will be paid for each day of 
total unemployment in excess of seven during any period of 
15 days, in an amount ranging from $1.75 to $3, according 
to the employee’s total earnings from covered employment in 
a preceding calendar year. The maximum total amount of 
benefits payable to any employee during a period of 12 
months will be 80 times his so-called daily benefit amount. 

Benefits are paid on a daily basis for administrative con- 
venience. They are paid for days of unemployment in excess 
of seven in order not to pay benefits to a worker who has 
earned about 50 percent of his normal semimonthly wage. 

Translated into more customary terms, the rates range 
from $14 to $24 per half month of total employment; the 
maximum duration is a flat 5 months. 

The benefit schedule is reproduced below: 


Total compensation in base year 


Ke E A a —Lꝙ6w— 
$200 to 8474.99 ze 
$475 to 8749.99 
$750 to 81,024.99. 
$1,025 to $1,299.99.. $ 
D ASA VRAA a 


Eighth. Administration—(a) General: The plan is to be 
administered by the Railroad Retirement Board, which is 
given the necessary powers, among which is that of appoint- 
ing, subject to civil-service rules and regulations, a director 
of unemployment insurance at a salary of $10,000 per year. 

The Board is authorized to establish special employment 
offices for railroad workers and to enter into arrangements 
with employers, labor organizations, State unemployment 
compensation and employment service agencies, and others 
to assist in its work, particularly that of registering the un- 
employed for work and receiving claims for benefits, and to 
pay for such services. 

(b) Claims for benefits: Duly authorized employees of the 
Board make the first determination on any claim for bene- 
fits. From this determination a worker may appeal to a 
district board, consisting of one representative each of the 
Board, of employees and of employers. The Board may re- 
view the decisions of the district boards, or permit a worker 
to appeal such a decision to the Board itself. 


After all administrative remedies within the Board have 


been exhausted, any claim may be appealed to the Federal 
courts. 

(c) Reciprocal arrangements with other unemployment- 
compensation agencies: With respect to workers who have 
been employed both by railroad and nonrailroad employers, 
the Board is authorized to enter into arrangements by which 
(a) if a State agency pays benefits to such workers, in part 
on the basis of their railroad employment, the Board will 
equitably reimburse the State agency or (b) if the Board 
pays benefits to such workers, in part on the basis of their 
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nonrailroad employment, the State agency will equitably 
reimburse the Board. 

(d) Advisory councils: The Board may appoint, without 
compensation, national or local advisory councils of repre- 
sentatives of employers, employees, and the public to discuss 
problems in connection with the administration of the plan 
and to help in the formulation of policies. 

Ninth. Social Security Act and Social Security Board—(a) 
Title III: Section 303 is amended by providing that the So- 
cial Security Board shall make no certification for payment 
of an administrative grant to any State unemployment com- 
pensation agency if it finds that the agency (1) does not 
make its records available to the Railroad Retirement Board, 
or (2) does not afford reasonable cooperation to every 
anih agency administering an unemployment-insurance 

W. 

(b) Title IX: Sections 904 (a) and 904 (e) are amended 
to provide for the railroad unemployment-insurance account 
in the unemployment trust fund. Section 907 (c) is amended 
to exempt employment covered by this bill from the title LZ 
tax. 
(c) Transfer from State funds: The Social Security Board 
is directed to determine, by agreement with the Railroad 
Retirement Board and after consultation with each State, a 
rough approximation of the balance of the amounts col- 
lected by each State unemployment-compensation fund prior 
to November 1, 1939, from employers covered by this bill. 
Unless a State shall direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
transfer this balance to the railroad unemployment-insur- 
ance account, the Social Security Board shall deduct this 
amount from its administrative grants to the State, until 
the total balance has been so deducted, and certify such 
amount for deposit in the railroad unemployment-insurance 
account. Notwithstanding the present restrictions in sec- 
tions 303 (a) (5) and 903 (a) (4) of the Social Security Act, 
the State may then withdraw from the unemployment trust 
fund the amounts which the Social Security Board finds to 
be necessary for proper administration of its unemployment- 
compensation law. 

Tenth. District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act: The District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act is amended, effective July 1, 1939, to exclude employment 
as defined in this bill from coverage both for contribution 
and benefit purposes and to direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make the transfer of the amount required to be 
transferred to the railroad unemployment insurance account. 

Eleventh. Transitional provisions: These provide that if a 
worker has started a benefit year under a State law between 
July 1, 1938, and June 30, 1939, he shall be eligible during the 
balance of such year to receive benefits under this bill. 

(a) If qualified as of July 1, 1939: At the rate to which he 
is entitled under this bill, until he has drawn, including the 
amounts already received under the State law, the maximum 
payable to him under this bill. 

(b) If not qualified as of July 1, 1939, but solely because of 
the passage of this bill, is ineligible to continue to receive 
benefits under the State law: At the minimum rate herein 
provided until he has drawn the balance of the benefits which 
he would otherwise have been entitled to under the State 
law. 

WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 10291) making appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, for civil functions administered by the 
War Department, and for other purposes. Pending that, 
Mr. Speaker, may I say that we had an understanding the 
other day we would continue general debate until 2 o’clock 
today. 

Mr. POWERS. That is correct. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. We did not assume this 
much time was going to be taken up by other matters, so I 
suggest, in view of that fact, that general debate run until 
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2:40, which will give within 10 minutes of 2 hours for gen- 
eral debate. This is in keeping with the spirit of the agree- 
ment made the other day. 

Mr. POWERS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
we have requests on this side for approximately an hour 
and thirty-five minutes of time. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Then I will make it the 
full 2 hours of general debate. 

Mr. POWERS. That is very satisfactory. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, we agreed the other day that we would close gen- 
eral debate at 2 o’clock, and no time for general debate was 
agreed upon. We debated this bill for 4 hours. 

Mr. TABER. We did not understand an hour was going to 
be consumed on other matters. 

Mr. RAYBURN. We want to pass this bill and another 
one this afternoon, if possible- - 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand, as far as the bill itself is 
concerned, its consideration will not take very long. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Very often we hear that, and the oppo- 
site is true. f 

Mr. SNELL. I know that. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. I do not believe there is 
any controversy over the time. 

Mr. SNELL. When the original agreement was made it 

-was not expected we would run until 1 o’clock on something 
else. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Snyper] that general 
debate on the bill be limited to 2 hours, the time to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Powers] and himself? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 

of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 10291, with Mr. Doxey 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Appropriations, I reported to the 
House on yesterday the second installment of the War De- 
partment budget. It will be recalled that nonmilitary ap- 
propriations were divorced from appropriations for the 
Military Establishment last year; so this is the second sepa- 
rate measure for handling those appropriations of the War 
Department which do not properly constitute a charge to 
national defense. I desire to speak briefly about some of its 
provisions. 

As to its Engineer Corps phases, this measure reaches prac- 
tically into every nook and corner of the country; and I 


-might say we hear from most of them in one way or another 


‘during our subcommittee labors. 

Aside from rivers and harbors and flood-control works, 
the bill carries appropriations for the establishment, support, 
and maintenance of burial places of our soldier dead; for 
the Army’s radio communication system in and with the 
Territory of Alaska; for all expenses attaching to the office 
of our High Commissioner in the Philippine Islands; for 
running the Soldiers’ Home here in Washington; and for 
the maintenance and operation of the Panama Canal and 
the Canal Zone, 

As to such propositions, there is little in the bill about 
which I feel there is warrant for special or extended com- 
ment. Collectively, the bill makes available for them $12,- 
812,925, which includes a reappropriation of $25,000. That 
amount is $106,838 less than the sum of current appropria- 
tions and $381,162 less than Budget recommendations, 
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As to cemeterial expenses, we have deducted $329,692 
on account of a proposed new cemetery in the vicinity of 
San Francisco. The authorization act countenances an ex- 
penditure of $200,000 for the purchase of land for that 
additional cemetery. and the Budget looks to the payment of 
as much as that amount for land, but we found that it was 
planned to buy but something like 165 acres and to pay 
therefor something like $1,200 per acre. That struck us as 
a bit too high. It is our thought that a further canvass 
should be made, possibly going somewhat farther away from 
the city limits. 

For the Alaska communication system, aside from an in- 
crease occasioned by the transfer of the expense of travel to 
this bill from the military bill, there is but one other addi- 
tion of consequence, namely, $7,250 for providing additional 
facilities to cope with the increasing load and to handle 
trafic more expeditiously. The system turned into the 
Treasury last year $366,780. 

For running the office of the United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines we met with an increase of 
$28,200, which is broken down for you on page 4 of the 
report. You will see there that the principal item is rent. 
This year $18,600 is available for rent. For next year we 
are asked to provide $33,000, and we also are asked to make 
an additional $2,100 available for the present fiscal year. 

The $33,000 divides—$18,000 for offices and $15,000 for 
quarters—as opposed to the set-up this year of $12,000 for 
offices and $6,600 for quarters, to which latter amount $2,100 
will need to be added. 

These rent items it should be understood will disappear 
as soon as our own building for offices and quarters in Ma- 
nila, for which an appropriation has been made, has been 
erected. Construction is still in the blue print stage, but 
should be commenced in the very near future. 

As to office space, the High Commissioner stated to us that 
expansion is imperative in the interest of efficiency and for 
the health of his staff. That is a tropical climate and the 
offices are not air-conditioned and he has as many as seven 
employees in a single small room. For increasing the pres- 
ent space about a third of its present size will require an 
additional $6,000. 

As to quarters, it seems that the owner of the residence 
now occupied has returned to Manila after an extended 
absence and wants his property back. He has been renting 
it to the High Commissioner at the rate of $6,600 per an- 
num, which just about pays the taxes. We are advised that 
the only other immediately available property at all suitable 
rents at the rate of $15,000 per annum, and that property, 
I understand, has been rented, subject to an appropriation 
being made, effective the Ist of this month. 

I call your attention to another matter touching this 
office. Commissioner McNutt appeared before the Subcom- 
mittee in person and was very much disturbed because the 
Budget had turned a deaf ear to his recommendations 
touching personnel, both in the way of extra help and ad- 
vances in pay. His rejected recommendations called for a 
total of $18,760. The committee went over each proposi- 
tion with him and concluded later to approve of the items 
shown on page 5 of the report, amounting to $5,530. In 
that itemization you will see two American caretakers. At 
the present time two guards are appropriated for at $900 
each. The incumbents are Filipinos. Mr. McNutt asked us 
to allow the two caretakers, and four guards at $1,200 each, 
all to be Americans. I think you will agree that he makes 
a very good case for all of them in his statement on page 
46 of the hearings, but the subcommittee concluded to 
recommend as you see there on page 5 of the report. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ricuil. 

Mr. RICH. Referring to this increase of rent for Mr. 
McNutt from $6,000 to $15,000, it seems to me that is an 
awful high price to pay for rent for the space required in 
the Philippines. 
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Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. I may state to my friend 
from Pennsylvania that the committee thought the same 
way, but inasmuch as the man who owned this place un- 
expectedly came back and demanded it because he wanted 
to live in his own home, they had to get quarters elsewhere, 
and these were the only available quarters that were at all 
suitable. So the committee, after hearing much that is 
not on the record, I may say to my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania, decided that this was the only thing we could do. 

Mr. RICH. I was just thinking, perhaps, because Mr. 
McNutt came over here and spent $3,000 for one party, 
maybe he is getting high-hat and thought he required a 
new and greater palace to live in on going back to the 
Philippines. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. McNutt is leaving 
the Philippines for good the Ist of October and he stated 
it did not make any personal difference to him whether 
we allowed this or not, because he would not enjoy it, 
inasmuch as he would not be over there. I might also 
make this statement. You can readily see, with all the 
turmoil in the countries right around the Philippine Islands, 
that more guards and caretakers are required than would 
be the case under normal social conditions in other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be seen that the Soldiers’ Home 
appropriation is slightly reduced. As a matter of fact, there 
are a number of minor increases which are offset by expected 
lighter demands for hospitalizing members elsewhere than at 
the home. The principal increase, an item of $13,500, is for 
rehabilitating and extending the chicken-farm plant. 

For the Panama Canal and Canal Zone the appropriation 
proposed is $323,635 less than the current year total, and 
$57,000 under the Budget estimate. The Budget reduction 
is contributed to for the most part by a lessened outlay, as 
it nears completion, upon the new dredging division station 
at Gamboa. The reduced amount for that project, in con- 
junction with planned smaller outlays upon other improve- 
ments and betterments, compensate for the quadrennial 
expense, occurring in 1939, of overhauling the Atlantic locks 
and leave a substantial margin besides. 

I shall turn now to the Engineer Corps, and first direct 
your attention to the summation at the bottom of page 5 of 
the report, pertaining to rivers and harbors. 

There you will see that we are going along with the Budget 
as to maintenance. The increase over the current year is 
$322,101, and that, obviously, is not a great deal considering 
the projects that have been brought to a maintenance status 
within the past few years. 

For new work, the Budget sent in an estimate of $32,800,000 
to apply on presently authorized projects, some in a going 
status and others—many others—remaining to be initiated, 
which will cost to complete $209,113,000. Eighteen million 
dollars of the Budget estimate is earmarked right off as indi- 
cated on page 9 of the report. It just is not good business 
nor good engineering practice to dally along with projects 
once undertaken, nor would it seem conformable with intent, 
after laws are enacted authorizing meritorious projects, to 
treat as inconsequential the time of their initiation, and 
delay their commencement indefinitely. Here we have, as I 
have stated, $209,000,000 worth of projects ready to be pro- 
ceeded with; there is another authorized group, some tem- 
porarily and others permanently in a shelved status, which 
have a total authorized cost of $47,000,000 plus, and, I under- 
stand, another authorization bill is now in the making, and 
yet we meet with an estimate of $32,800,000, largely ear- 
marked as I have indicated. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How does the amount you are recom- 
mending compare with the Budget estimate? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. We are proposing here 
$94,300,000 all told for rivers and harbors, Of that amount 
$56,800,000 is for new work. 


Mr. KNUTSON. How does that compare with what the 
Budget recommended? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. The Budget recommended 
$32,800,000 for new work. 

Mr. Chairman, we felt that something more.ought to be 
done than it would be possible to do under the Budget esti- 
mate. I might say we were not alone in that view, for we 
were besieged at every turn to make more generous pro- 
vision than did the Budget. 

Our solution is to make available possibly as much as $24,- 
000,000 more than the Budget estimate by way of a reappro- 
priation. The bill last year, it will be recalled, specifically 
set aside $52,000,000 of W. P. A. funds for flood-control uses. 
That amount has been separately warranted by the Treasury 
and cannot be used for any other purpose. We are advised 
that at least $18,000,000 of the total will not be spent and that 
the unused part may reach $24,000,000. Whatever the 
amount, not exceeding $24,000,000, we are proposing its diver- 
sion to river and harbor uses, and, if our proposal be ap- 
proved, the money will be employed as indicated in the 
second column of figures in the table commencing on page 
6 of the report. 

Now, flood control: First, may I call your attention to the 
table on page 10 of the report: For the present year, under 
the Copeland and Overton Acts, there is a total available 
of $105,000,000. We are advised that it may not be possible 
to expend as much as $24,000,000 of that amount. That is 
the W. P. A. money to which I referred a moment ago. 

For. 1939 the original Budget included a total of $76,000,000, 
$50,000,000 under the Copeland or General Act, and $26,000,- 
000 under the Overton Act relating to the Mississippi. 

In his message the other day, which has been printed as 
House Document No. 594, the President recommended an 
appropriation of $37,000,000 over and above the estimates 
for the immediate undertaking of presently authorized flood- 
control works. After consultation with the office of the 
Chief of Engineers, we have added $32,000,000 of that 
amount to the original estimate of $50,000,000 for general 
flood control, and $5,000,000 to the original estimate of 
$26,000,000 for flood-control work under the Overton Act. 

Under the General Flood Control Act, the authorized proj- 
ects have an authorized cost of $344,000,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Let me complete the flood 
control first. The current appropriation is the first specif- 
ically made toward the accomplishment of that work. 
There remains to be appropriated, subject, of course, to the 
amount of W. P. A. funds which are not expended, some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $300,000,000. The appropria- 
tion proposed is in the neighborhood of 27 percent of that 
amount, which certainly cannot be said to be a too rapid rate 
of progress considering the ever present possibility of recur- 
ring devastating floods in many sections of the country with 
the attendant loss of life and property. 

I cannot indicate to you exactly how the appropriation 
will be allocated. In the first place the law gives the Presi- 
dent exclusive say as to that. If you will turn to page 150 
of the hearings you will see how the Chief of Engineers 
would employ the original Budget estimate, which came to 
us including $1,000,000 for surveys. We are proposing to 
make $6,000,000 available for surveys. That excess, however, 
will be charged to the amount we are adding to the original 
estimate. I should say, therefore, that the projects will fol- 
low rather closely those embraced on the table to which I 
have called attention, possibly with somewhat larger alloca- 
tions to some projects, and, in addition, selected projects, 
which qualify as to local cooperation, from the list com- 
mencing on page 154 of the hearings. 

The survey money will be available one-half to the Corps 
of Engineers and one-half to the Department of Agriculture, 
conformably with the authorization act. 

Now, directing your attention to the Mississippi project, I 
call your attention to page 12 of the report. As there stated, 
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the existing authorization permits of a total expenditure of 
$597,000,000. Roundly $333,000,000 of that amount has been 
appropriated, including $15,000,000 the present fiscal year 
by way of allotment of emergency relief funds, of which it 
appears that not more than $2,000,000 will be obligated. 
This bill provides for the reappropriation of that unused 
money to river and harbor uses. Therefore, actually there 
remains to be appropriated roundly $277,000,000. However, 
that figure may be very substantially reduced in consequence 
of a restudy under way of the so-called Eudora floodway 
project. A sum in excess of $100,000,000 would be needed 
to accomplish the Eudora project. 

The additional amount of $5,000,000 we are proposing, I 
understand, would be employed in augmentation of the 
amounts shown in the break-down of the original estimate 
on page 12 of the report. The total sum of $31,000,000 rec- 
ommended for appropriation exceeds by about $3,000,000 the 
total average annual expenditure since the fiscal year 1928, 
and is about the equivalent of the amount that will be ex- 
pended or obligated of the $45,000,000 made available the 
present fiscal year. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to point out that 
‘there is something more than $830,000,000 worth of author- 
‘ized river and harbor and flood-control projects awaiting 
the provision of funds for their prosecution. It seems to 
me that we should weigh with exceeding care any new addi- 
tions to that total. I address that observation particularly 
to those of you who have projects which have not even been 
started or which are not going forward as rapidly as they 
undoubtedly should. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. The gentleman referred to the 
President’s message of April 14, 1938. ‘That message con- 
tained a statement, I quote, as follows: 

I recommend an appropriation of $37,000,000 over and above 
estimates for the immediate undertaking of flood-control and 
reclamation works to be expended on projects already authorized 
by this or former Congresses. 

The gentleman referred to only that portion of the mes- 
sage which concerns flood control. Do I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman that he is taking the words of the 
President as meaning that $32,000,000 shall be used for 
flood control and nothing for reclamation? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Yes. : 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. That certainly was not the 
understanding of the Members of Congress from the irri- 
gated-land States. I should like to ask the gentleman if he 
does not believe that reclamation is a distinct part of the 
recommendation of the President in his message? I am not 
criticizing the gentleman, except I disagree with his inter- 
pretation of the President’s message. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. We interpreted it as being 
for flood-control projects. 

- Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. 
reclamation. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. There is a certain element 
of reclamation in flood- control work. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. We from the irrigated-land 
States certainly do not wish to acquiesce in any idea that 
reclamation is to be left out. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Some of these flood control 
reservoir projects are combined flood control and reclama- 
tion. Would the gentleman think that it might be expected 
that this $32,000,000 out of the $37,000,000 would be used for 
that type of flood control, and being so used is also valuable 
for reclamation? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. It would be possible, under 
the law, for the President to make allocations to projects of 
that character. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 


But it says flood control and 
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Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Ilinois. This appropriation covers 
the civil functions of the War Department. May I ask the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations why we 
do not make appropriations for the operation of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation? That is administered by the War 


Department and it takes in and spends a tremendous amount 


of money each year. It seems to me that Congress, through 
its Appropriations Committee, should exercise control over 
these expenditures, as we do all other agencies of the United 
States. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. The Corporation is oper- 
ating out of its revenues. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. The Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration does a very large business, running into the millions 
each year. It seems to me as if they take in the money and 
then buy boats and equipment and operate its lines just as it 
sees fit, without any responsibility to the elected representa- 
tives of the people. The United States owns that Corpora- 
tion just as it owns other federally controlled corporations 
who come to Congress for authority to spend public funds. 


-We appropriate for the Panama Canal, which takes in re- 


ceipts and covers the money into the Treasury of the United 
States. We do not do that, however, for this important 
agency of the Government that operates the barge lines in 
the Middle West. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. If they needed additional 


‘capital, they would come to our committee. I may say to 


the gentleman that last year, if I recall correctly, we did 
call the head of the Corporation before our committee, al- 
though we had no request for funds before us. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. General Ashburn, I think, is 
still the general manager. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. We called him before our 
committee and had him put in the record all of the details 
relating to the operation, procedure, and finances of that 
Corporation and, as a result, reduced his capital account. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. I can very well appreciate 
the gentleman’s position, if he will yield further, but I take 
the definite attitude that here is an agency that is spending 
the people’s money. We appropriate for the Army and Navy 
to buy new battleships, airplanes, and everything else. Now 
why should we not do that for this particular agency? If 
it wants to buy a towboat or barges, why should not the Con- 
gress tell them in simple appropriation language that so 
much money shall be spent for this purpose or some other 
purpose? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. That would require a 
change in the basic law. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. May I Say with all due re- 
spect that I am not condemning the gentleman’s work or 
the work of his committee. However, I believe it is a field 
in which the Congress should exert itself and explore into and 
I hope the gentleman and his committee will do so next 
year. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 
minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DovcuHrton]. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my own remarks in the RECORD and 
to insert certain tables and statistics bearing on the speech I 
am about to make. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Ford of Mississippi). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, the subject on which I 
wish to speak today is one which not so long ago had never 
been heard of by this House, much less by the Nation. In 
fact, it did not even have a name. Today, thanks to the 
efforts of our great President and of the Congress, it has 
become a reality to millions of people. I refer to social 
security. 

Passed in 1935, effective in 1936, declared constitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 1937, the Social 
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-Security Act is now, in 1938, in practical operation through- 

out the length and breadth of the land. What is more, 
within these brief 3 years it has come to be accepted as a 
matter of course throughout the country. This well-nigh 
universal acceptance is tremendously significant. It is an 
evidence of how desperately protection was needed—and is 
needed today—against Nation-wide hazards of want and des- 
titution. It is a tribute to the vision and leadership of this 
administration. And it is a measure of the practical good 
sense and skill with which Congress and its adyisers trans- 
lated that vision into the workable, and working, terms of the 
present law. 

Looking back, as I can, at every step of the way we have 
come, I am somewhat surprised to find that the first indexed 
reference to social security in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
dated no earlier than February 12, 1935. The fact that this 
recognition of social security by name occurred on the birth- 
day of a great President, Abraham Lincoln, is a happy 
coincidence. 

The rapidity with which the Social Security Act has been 
woven into the very fabric of American life is an incontro- 
vertible test of its success. Yet it has a certain disadvantage; 
for what is taken for granted is seldom examined in detail, 
either by its critics or by its friends. And so we run the risk, 
on the one hand, of failing to appreciate fully all that we our- 
selves have actually accomplished, and, on the other, of ex- 
pecting too soon a degree of perfection which can come only 
with time and experience. 

It takes imagination, as well as statistics, to visualize the 
full import of this great law. It is one thing, for example, to 
know that over 38,000,000 workers are covered by the Federal 
old-age insurance program established under the act. But it 
is another thing to understand what this means to each of 
these working men and women and to their families, what it 
means to have now, for the first time, an opportunity of 
building up an old-age income through an individual’s own 
work and industry, and with the full strength of the United 
States Government behind it. 

It is one thing to know that every State in the Union has 
enacted an unemployment compensation law since the pas- 
sage of the Federal act, and that 23 States are already paying 
benefits, nearly 9,000,000 checks having been issued since 
January 1 of this year. But it is another thing to understand 
what this means, not only to labor but also to business, now 
that wage earners have this backlog of insurance to help 
bridge the gap between jobs. 

It is one thing to know that two and one-fourth million 
of our poor people—the old, the blind, and dependent little 
children—are receiving public assistance from combined 
Federal and State funds under the act. But it is another 
thing to understand what a regular cash allowance means 
to these people who cannot possibly support themselves. It 
means that those whom old age or loss of sight has robbed 
of a livelihood can be saved from the poorhouse. It means 
that children, who have been deprived of parental support 
by the death or incapacity of father, mother, or both, need 
not be separated from their families simply because the or- 
phanage is their only refuge from hunger and want, 

Finally, it is one thing to know that Federal cooperation 
has enabled every State in the Union to expand and 
strengthen its public-health, child-welfare, and vocational 
rehabilitation services. But it is quite another thing to un- 
derstand, in terms of human lives, what such services can 
do and are doing to forestall dependency and disease and 
death. 

No. You cannot tell me that the favored few, who have 
not seen insecurity face to face, have yet begun to un- 
derstand all that the Social Security Act means. But the 
people know—the workers who are only now getting their 
first chance to save securely for old age; who can now face 
losing a job with at least something to count on that is 
theirs as a right and not a hand-out; the old folks for 
whom hand-to-mouth dependency has been replaced by a 
regular monthly check; the widowed mothers who can keep 
their children with them; the disabled workers who have þe- 
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come self-supporting again through rehabilitation services; 
the crippled children who are receiving medical care—all 
these and their families can tell you and me what the new 
protections now available really mean. 

I do not intend to imply that the Social Security Act is 
the only measure through which this administration has 
been, and is, combating insecurity. Through the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and the Works Progress Administration, through 
housing and resettlement and a host of other activities, we 
have been building toward social and economic security on 
a very broad front. Each of these programs has performed 
a function essential to this building process, and each has 
made its full contribution to the structure we have been 
and still are rearing. 

But the Social Security Act is the keystone. It is the 
keystone because it is designed to meet problems which are 
with us in good years as in bad. It is the keystone because 
it represents our first continuing and constructive effort not 
only to provide for present needs but also to forestall future 
needs. And it is the keystone because it recognizes, for 
once and all, that the Federal Government of these United 
States, as well as the States themselves and their localities, 
must play a permanent part in any security program worthy 
of the name. 

I have said that social security is new. It is true that in 
its present Nation-wide form the program has been in oper- 
ation only 2 years. But neither its purposes nor its methods 
are new. Insecurity is as old as the human race, and the 
whole history of civilization might well be described as a 
progressive struggle to master it. Not to go too far back, in 
our own country the acceptance of public responsibility for 
the common welfare is older by at least two centuries than 
acceptance of such other prerogatives of democracy as pub- 
lic education and universal suffrage. As a matter of fact, 
the failure of our public-welfare provisions in the recent 
past was largely due to obsolescence. For while their in- 
sistence that each locality must be a law unto itself no 
doubt made sense when it was formulated in 1603, and even 
for a good part of the next two centuries, it had become 
sheer nonsense by 1933. Yet, regardless of how industry 
and invention had broken down old barriers, we tried to get 
along right up to that time with public-welfare practices 
that were hoary with age long before the United States 
came into existence, 

A nation thus plays Rip Van Winkle at its own peril; 
and during the depression we paid the penalty in human 
lives and in colossal inroads upon public funds. With mil- 
lions of people forced upon relief, with towns and counties 
and even States on the verge of bankruptcy, we were finally 
forced to admit that the common welfare is a national re- 
sponsibility. The Federal Government accepted its share 
in that responsibility under the present administration; and 
in 1934, 18,000,000 men and women and children were being 
helped by Federal funds. 

But we did not stop there. Those years of anguish had 
argued the case for placing Federal participation on a per- 
manent footing. And in 1934, while Federal emergency 
measures were at their height, the President appointed his 
Committee on Economic Security to study the long-term 
problems of security. The profound significance of this 
proposal for a continuing national security program was 
fully understood by this Committee and by Congress. The 
Committee devoted more than a half a year to the develop- . 
ment of its recommendations. Transmitted to Congress by 
the President, these received months of thoughtful and 
painstaking consideration. The public hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee alone took 3 weeks, and their 
record fills a volume of over 1,000 pages. Following these 
and similar hearings before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, many weeks were devoted to further examination in 
committee and on the floor of both Houses of Congress, 

The Social Security Act, as it emerged from this prolonged 
period of study, offered, we then believed, a practical frame- 
work within which the Federal Government, the States and 
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their localities could join forces for immediate and far- 
reaching action. That faith has now been confirmed by 
facts. 

I have before me tables showing current operations under 
the Social Security Act, which I shall not have time to 
present in detail. 


Taste 1—Cumulative total of applications for social-security ac- 
count numbers at close of business Mar. 31, 1938 


Taste 2—Lump-sum payments under Federal old-age insurance, as 
of Mar. 31, 1938 


457, 849. 82 
615, 490. 27 
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TABLE 2.—Lump-sum payments under Federal old-age insurance, as 
of Mar. 31, 1938—Continued 


Place of origin 


30, 861. 40 


EBEN 
81888 


Region VIII (total) 97, 102. 
8 —— 29, 493. 
inneso 46, 766. 

14, 623. 

2, 997. 

3, 221. 


SR 
SISRSs 


p 


38888 
S888 [88888 


TABLE 3.—Benefits under Federal old-age insurance 
Examples of monthly payments scheduled to begin in January 1942] 


Average monthly 
salary 
30 40 45 
$15, 00 {$16.25 |$17. 50 |$18. 75 820. 00 821. 25 822. 50 |$23. 75 
17. 50 | 20.00 | 22.50 | 25.00 | 27.50 | 30.00 | 32.50 | 35.00 
20.00 | 23.75 | 27.50 | 31.25 | 35,00 | 38.75 | 42.50 | 46,25 
22. 50 | 27.50 | 32.50 | 37.50 | 42.50 | 47.50 | 51.25 | 53.75 
25.00 | 31.25 | 37.50 | 43.75 | 50.00 | 53.13 | 56.25 | 59.38 
27.50 | 35.00 | 42.50 | 50,00 | 53.75 | 57.50 | 61.25 | 65.00 
30.00 | 38.75 | 47.50 | 53.13 | 57.50 | 61.88 | 66.25 | 70.63 
32.50 | 42.50 | 51.25 | 56.25 | 61.25 | 66.25 | 71.25 | 76.23 
35.00 | 46.25 | 53,75 | 59.38 | 65.00 | 70.63 | 76.25 | 81. 88 
37.50 | 50.00 | 56.25 | 62.50 | 68.75 | 75.00 | 81,25 | 85. 00 


1 Lump-sum payment of $52.50. Only $3,000 a year counted. 


1938 


Lump-sum benefit at age 65 or payment to estate 
if worker dies before receiving benefits 


$9.10 | $18.20 $54. 60 $72, 80 
10.92 21. 84 65. 52 87.36 
13.65 2. 30 81.90 109. 20 
16.38 32. 76 98. 28 131.04 
— 19.11 88.22 114. 66 152. 88 
22.75 45. 50 139. 50 182.00 
27.30 54. 60 163. 80 218. 40 
36. 40 72. 80 218. 40 21.2 
45. 50 91.00 273.00 364. 00 
54. 60 105. 00 315.00 420.00 


1 Only $3,000 a year counted. 
Nork.—Lump-sum payments equal 344 percent of total trey et 
t, between Dec. 31, 1936, and the time the worker dies or becomes 65. 
Worker's wages which count toward benefits have been „ 
F FF 
more he will receive his benefits in the form of monthly retirement income instead of 
as a lump sum. 


TABLE i Big psi number of persons employed as of Dec. 15, 
e jobs covered by State unemployment compensation 


2 


States with approved laws: 
Alabama 


HIRT 


858553355 


8858888888888 
88888888888 888888888888888 8888888888888 


BER 


(1) These estimates indicate current. actual — — on 
the date specified. They do not represent the to of 
workers for unemployment compensation purposes; that is, the 
number of workers who, by reason of past or present employment, 
have accrued or are accruing rights to benefits under State laws. 


from 25 to 50 percent larger than the number employed in covered 


industries on a particular date. 

(2) Alaska, Hawall, current figures are not available. Estimates 
based on Federal census of April 1930 give approximately 43,000 
workers in Hawaii and 15,500 in Alaska in employments of a type 
now covered by unemployment compensation. number of 
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covered jobs probably doubles in Alaska during the summer 
months, when there is a large influx of migratory workers. 


Taste 5.—Unemployment compensation, benefit payments as of 
Apr. 2, 1938 


Number Amount 
State of checks of checks 
issued issued 

208, 221 $1, 389, 627,00 
29,809 370, 095. 84 
286, 237 2, 723, 840. 69 
naer? 1364, 799 3, 805, 046,75 
28, 640 250, 644. 50 
AR 56,732 361, 368. 00 
Bohs 113, 774 953, 729. 53 
Maryland 1280, 392 2, 471, 087, 50 
dey. 556, 589 5, 850, 954. 00 
1130, 877 1,424, 243.41 
New Hampshire 74, 808 647, 986. 00 
New Vork 1, 259, 839 14, 471, 896.73 
North ©; 1 340, 490 1, 585, 789. 85 
—.— 1,587, 720 | 16,758, 877.30 
Rhode 356, 898 3, 154, 721. 62 
— W tome 
Utah 65, 984 746, 412. 77 
Vermont. 33, 161 298, 165,59 
Virginia 11, 352 83, 374. 89 
West Virginia 290, 091 2, 835, 711. 63 
x 326, 492 3,043, 386. 25 
— 2S eee PIES 6, 633, 663 66, 200, 728. 47 


1 Represents number of compensable F 
issued. ‘his is due to the use of multipayment checks, in which payment for 
weeks back may be included in the same check 


The number of checks issued gives no indication of the number 
of individuals who may be receiving compensation since it in- 
cludes successive weekly payments to the same individuals. It is 
also not to be used to secure an estimate of the average weekly 
benefit since the total amount paid includes benefits both for 
total unemployment and for partial unemployment in those 
States in which partial benefits are payable. Furthermore, in a 


few instances, State agencies have made lump-sum payments in 
one check covering two or more compensable weeks. 


Taste 6—Unemployment trust fund as of Mar. 31, 1938 


RS 
E 
g 


3 
2888888885 
sas SS SSS 8 SSS NAS SSS SSBB 88888888888 


ÈRE 
285 


SSA 88885 


8SsSSSSSSSSSSSSSS8888 888888888888 888888888888888888 


$9, 657, 881. $159, 536. 96 $7, 817, 418. 09 
330, 390. 1, 404. 29 331, 795. 
2, 227, 108. 33, 786. 63 1, 735, 894. 
2, 163, 066. 24, 374. 71 187, 441. 
72, 954, 400. 1, 251, 472. 56 705, 872. 
5, 206, 898. 87, 511. 26 294, 409. 
16, 918, 000. 278, 057. 98 946, 057, 
1, 610, 000. 9, 830. 71 619, 830. 
6, 841, 826. 142, 394. 709, 220. 
3, 800, 000. 28, 807. 18 918, 807. 
6, 150, 000. 46, 062. 93 196, 062. 
1, 334, 541. 6, 583. 70 341, 125, 
2, 075, 978. 34, 982. 29 110, 960. 
39, 000, 000. 126, 139. 20 126, 139. 
26, 576, 164. 516, 462.19 092, 628. 
7. 000. 114, 475. 22 014, 475. 
4, 600, 48, 78 118 933. 
10, 000. 151, 26 933, 708. 
9, 000. 142, 65 817, 251. 
4, 050, 000. 66, 832. 97 116, 832. 
10, 000. 150, 78 150, 940. 
47, 000, 10 865. 
51. 001. 63 - 
13, 000. 08 
260 65 z 
2 000, 000. 05 
2 500. 57 
135. 
4, 
33, 


SSE 


Bree re EER Sa epSSrroser Fes 


404. 580, 904. 
FE GR 214.41 709, 350. 
— 571, 312. 552. 51 733, 865. 
bee. 446, 000. 843. 60 012, 843. 
1, 300, 000. 355, 69 323, 355. 
114, 500, 000. 2, 237, 060, 43 101, 717, 060. 
11, 400, 000. 181, 921.09 „921. 
750, 000. 7, 567, 96 757, 567. 
61, 344, 933. 880, 681. 71 225, 614. 
7, 860, 000. 125, 660. 66 985, 660. 
7, 048, 240. 130, 088. 23 178, 328. 
85, 332, 000. 1, 338, 522. 91 670, 522. 
9, 616, 012. 159, 394. 63 275, 407. 
5, 075, 000. 86, 001. 81 161, 001. 
1, 100, 000. 19, 131.75 110, 131. 
8, 420, 000. 134, 320, 42 054, 320. 
23, 355, 000. 386, 402. 06 241, 402. 
2 668, 367, 46, 237. 17 1, 694, 604. 
1, 577, 400. 25, 452, 30 1, 277, 852. 
9, 550, 000. 149, 292. 63 8, 349, 202, 
7, 775, 000. 79, 213. 04 7, 854, 213. 
11, 289, 467. 158, 542.09 8, 248, 009. 
35, 085, 581. 1, 025, 162. 46 31, 110, 743. 
1, 000, 000. 10, 489. 18 1, 010, 489. 
820, 868, 585. 13, 082, 499. 26 753, 436, 034. 74 
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TABLE 7.—Total unemployment compensation and employment 
service grants, December 1936-Apr. 5, 1938 


282885 
5885 
3888888883885 


SEES 
838888385 


THER 


* 


Hawai .—— —ů—— 


e e eeesnaae £2,200, 000. 16 


‘ABLE 8.—Statistics o blic assistance under the Social Security 
p i Jet jor February 1938 


[Data corrected to Mar. 25, 1933] 


Araraber eee 


Aid to dependent children 


Aid to thè 
blind 


3 
9. District of Columbia 
10. Florida. 


263 
— — 738 
—— — 16, 3,548 8, 752 600 
orator — assistance have Boen apr coved a. The nanbe: be oe 
e assi ave approv: num an 
1 3 ms in ho S ic assistance under the 
Social Security Act. For ol formation ion 
of Social ity Bulletin entitled “Public Assistance, Statistics for the United 
States,“ published by the Social ity Bureau 
Di 5 
3 figures, subject to revision. 
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TABLE 8.—Statistics of public assistance under the Social Security 
Act for February 1938—Continued 


Number of Big of vabilo assistance for 
ebruary 


States with plans 9 
by fhe. Social ty Aid to dependent children 
Old-age as- Aid to the 
sistance blind 
Families Children 
SSS Ac — 
24, 930 8, 326 24, 120 580 
2, 583 1,327 3, 549 1, 275 
16, 515 6,853 19, 274 569 
66, 577 7, 702 19, 406 1, 027 
70, 487 12,512 28, 853 545 
62, 973 4, 909 12, 648 41 
oe cy ee ED TOONS (NIL A Re — 
74. 073 423 9320 6 — 
11.828 1. 772 4, 189 +0 
26, 049 4, 116 9, 699 559 
. ch NRT Bi ES 
3, 683 361 1,012 297 
25, 778 11.084 24, 832 554 
war] , e 2 
24, 284 5, 283 15, 430 1,823 
7, 441 577 1, 851 93 
105, 533 10, 686 28, 550 3, 750 
68, 446 14, 655 34, 084 2,070 
15, 309 1, 099 2, 496 430 
95, 028 17, 412 43, 662 11, 216 
5, 942 846 38 — 
i — 2, 446 7, 308 646 
19, 410 8, 242 23, 399 778 
2, 405 

5, 486 320 8 749 149 

36, 692 6, 419 13, 811 5 
18, 649 520 16, 274 751 
38, 784 9,819 22, 852 1,975 
2, 868 1,474 167 


+ Federal funds available, but no payments made for this month. 


TABLE 9.—Statistics of public assistance under the Social Security 
Act for February 1938 


Data corrected to Mar. 25, 1933] 


Amount of obligations incurred for payments to reci 
ents of pubiic assistance for February 1938 1 25 


States with 
by the 


— 


Total. 


5, 060 

— 57 ed fen 

22 p 
6,363 

sis ee 
926,284 | 908, 943 17, 41 
433, 687 12, 780 
318,545}. __ 318, 545 |... eae a 
426, 033 171, 538 7,491 
132, 438 54, 076 49, 805 28, 557 
522, 487 ~ 290, 487 220, 286 11,714 
2, 350, 227 1, 864, 402 465, 144 20, 681 
1, 828, 968. 1, 331, 920 482, 736 14, 312 
1, 425, 626 1, 243, 784 170, 547 11,295 
70, 058 S T Aa 

1, 086, 304 1, 072, 037 1221 — 
289, 846 240, 763 49, 083 30 
672,777 444, 495 117,213 11, 069 
46, 432 06, 632) S, E EEE 
102, 594 82, 735 13, 636 6, 205 
807, 770 471, 323, 901 12, 335 
87, 588 35, 728 3, 306 
8, 846, 291 1, 300, 660 54, 722 
338, $4, 655 25, 923 
local funds, adminis 


the seo- 
Bulletin entitled “Public Assistance, Statistics for the 
t: Bureau of Research and 


by the Social Security Boar 
Statistics, Di 6 d; 
3 figures, subject to revision. 
Federal funds available, but no payments made for this month. 
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Tare 9.—Statistics of public assistance under the Social Security 
Act for February 1938—Continued 


Amount of ob! ons incurred for payments to recipi- 
ents of public assistance for February 1938 
States with plans approved 
by - Social — A 
hess Old-age Aid to the 
Total assistance 9 blind 
35. North Dakota $147, 869 $126, 342 $19, 862 $1, 665 
d. 2. 900, 972 2, 431, 712 407, 093 
37. 1, 300, 265 1, 032, 593 232, 921 
38. „867 327, 980 39, 048 
39. 2, 999, 281 2, 061, 237 602, 534 
152, 196 109, 933 42, 263 
245, 004 186, 368 49, 900 
276, 597 . 
E a 
1, 532, , 532, 008 fn. ann nsec ncaene sas 
408, 102 312, 736 89, 090 6, 276 
86, 912 78, 206 6, 285 2. 421 
1, 085, 620 860, 635 189, 702 283 
393, 307 260, 909 119, 211 13, 187 
1, 172, 723 776, 963 411 43, 349 
83, 653 60, 797 17, 863 4,993 


Taste 10.—Statistics of public assistance under the Social Security 
Act for February 1938 


[Data corrected to Mar. 25, 1938] 


verage amount paid to recipients 


A 
of public assistance for February 
1938: 


States with plans ved by the Social 
Security Board 


25. 30 
15. 56 
9. 62 
12. 56 
21. 59 
17.19 
16.12 18.79 
19/80 [35s 23. 50 
19, 06 21. 30 
. 
9. 91 20. 60 12.91 
20. 94 37. 53 22. 40 
17. 59 32. 14 20. 59 
28.00 60.39 20. 14 
15. 90 38. 58 26, 26 
19.75 34.74 20. 88 
8 LE Ay LEEA E 
14. 47 1 
20. 35 27. 70 0 
17. 06 28, 48 19. 80 
a | a eS ee 
22. 46 87.77 20. 89 
18. 29 29. 22 22. 27 
12. 68. 25. 61 16. 13 
23. 88 48.04 22.97 
9.37 16,02 14. 22 
16. 98 34.42 17. 90 
23. 04 38. 10 18. 98 
15.00 15.89 16.79 
21,42 35. 63 25. 21 
21.69 34. 60 29.91 
18. 50 es 
10.75 20. 40 13.52 
e 25.75 
13.35 18. 57 15. 04 
„ TT 
25. 50 33. 94 25. 83 
14. 20 19. 64 16. 25 
23. 46 29. 55 34. 49 
13. 99 21. 60 17. 56 
20. 03 35. 80 21.95 
21, 20 29. 97 29. 90 
1 Amount of payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, adminis- 
trative expense excluded. For other statistical information for February see the 
section of the Social Security Bulletin entitled “Public Assistance, Statistics for the 
United States,” published and 


y the Social Security Board, Bureau of Research 
Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Research. 
? Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
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Taste 11—Federal public assistance grants to States, Feb. 1, 1936, 
to June 30, 1938, as of Apr. 5, 1938 


[The amounts given in the following table represent the total 
Federal funds made available to the States for public assistance, 
Under the act advances are made to States on the basis of the 
States’ own estimates of their needs for the ensuing quarter. At 
the end of each quarter these amounts are adjusted on the basis of 
a Federal audit and of State reports of actual expenditures for 
prior quarters.] 


Grand total for 
State Aged Blind Children S categories 
$1, 771, 050, 11 $31, 649. 17 $2, 507, 832. 37 
F SESE | [RS LR S SE 144, 458. 99 
686, 563. 31 56, 104. 03 1, 098, 978. 75 
2, 109, 420. 47 77, 833. 2, 613, 859. 88 
27, 460, 944.08 | 1, 613, 728. 01 31, 470, 378, 23 
10, 794, 223, 16 207, 392. 98 11, 829, 461. 25 
3, 761, 539. 10 2, 520. 00 3, 764, 059. 10 
Delaware * 98 | ncn cen ne 502, 492. 78 
District of Colum- 
bia. 701, 059. 50 44, 552. 39 1, 279, 899. 48 
2, 657, 461. 44 71, 820. 00 2, 729, 281, 44 
1, 127, 886. 59 42, 596. 1, 403, 468. 81 
167, 672. 36 8, 274. 309, 234. 26 
2, 607, 517. 71 90, 741. 3, 226, 951. 81 
. ee SOR 21, 234, 688. 16 
7. 659, 984. 65 465, 328. 05 9, 991, 195, 90 
9, 086, 480. 56 91, 618. 9, 178, 098. 81 
$66, 302. 26 41, 341. 1, 132, 217. 39 
aed -arira 884 
4. 20, 512. „ 
891, 851. 10 330, 534. ; 1, 653, 357. 68 
3, 352, 889. 37 158, 239. i 5, 411, 144. 78 
17, 168, 109. 81 257, 053. „51 19, 393, 831. OL 
11, 332, 886. 62 114, 485. . 75 14, 072, 871. 57 
15, 333, 324. 82 71, 994. 72 15, 990, 695. 37 
1, 092, 607. 42 7, 084. - 98 1, 105, 483. 93 
10, 982, 439. 388 . 00 11, 209, 239. 38 
2, 065, 472. 71 6, 300. 00 17 2, 229, 614. 88 
5, 542, 722. 17 138, 934. 97 .36 6, 437, 371. 50 
Fh A EER O A 236, 561, 17 
1, 062, 370. 72 85, 910. 52 27, 37 1, 275, 609. 61 
519, 156. 69 138,791.33 | 2,779, 497. 67 8, 437, 445. 69 
447, 064. 59 27, 113. 14 196, 306. 01 670, 483. 74 
21, 104, 474. 24 354, 843.53 | 3, 174, 179. 00 24, 633, 496, 77 
1, 190, 088. 87 158, 953. 92 340, 369. 66 1, 689, 412,45 
1, 400, 401. 30 17, 718. 75 114, 216. 00 1, 532, 336. 05 
32, 231, 963. 26 786, 664.09 | 2, 500, 557. 47 35, 519, 184. 82 
8, 350, 216. 92 171, 511. 73 984, 059. 66 9, 505, 788, 31 
3, 936, 900. 74 122, 888. 86 176, 325. 84 4, 236, 115. 44 
15, 180,975.19 | 3,346, 388.51 | 2, 824, 710. 21 21, 352, 073. 91 
1, 083, 350. 88 163, 649. 82 1, 247, 000. 70 
828, 289. 67 1, 010, 795. 01 
2, 125, 390, 94 2, 133, 265. 94 
1, 087, 829. 21 1, 706, 809. 40 
3D, O06, 4085 43 A] E ee nN ee T es 19, 096, 414. 43 
2, 702, 672. 87 3, 478, 003. 68 
859, 386. 11 944, 897. 87 
9, 548, 155, 38 11, 713, 549. 64 
2, 469, 880. 64 3, 228, 350. 14 
8 835, 659. 42 11, 532, 880, 47 
831, 251. 27 1, 035, 100. 04 
306, 228, 936, 39 354, 525, 775. 64 


1The Mississippi plans for aid to the needy blind and to dependent children, 

approved Dec. 27, 1935, were based on a law due to expire Mar. 1, 1936. The 1936 

regular session of the Mississippi legislature extended this law until ar Bn 
e 


Upon that date it became inoperative, thereby terminating the plans. 
were made for the last 2 months of the quarter ending Mar. 31, 1936. 

Taste 12—Federal grants to States for public-health work, fiscal 
year 1937-38, to Dec. 31, 1937 


orida 
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TABLE 12.—Federal grants to States for public-health work, fiscal 
year 1937-38, to Dec. 31, 1937—Continued 


4,401, 800 


Tanie 13.—Federal grants to States under programs of the Social 
Security Act administered by Children’s Bureau—Checks issued 
by Treasury Department in the fiscal year 1937-38 to Feb. 28, 
1938 5 


— — —ů—— ——— 


Alabama 700 $52, 500 
Alaska 16, 500 3, 500 
Arizona 37, 600 17, 800 
Arkansas 38, 600 35, 600 
California... 89, 600 40, 600 
Colorado. 38, 100 9, 300 
Connecticu 25, 400 26, 100 
0 2 28 gA 

District of Columbia. , 
N 55, 100 28, 800 21, 700 
Georzia 95, 500 22,800 28, 800 
Hawaii... 27, 600 9, 300 8, 700 
Idaho 27, 900 10, 800 10, 700 
Illinois 91, 200 85, 100 39, 300 
Ind 56, 800 21, 600 23, 800 
Iowa... 38, 200 44, 000 23, 000 

2 4 5 aa 
Kentucky 
3 65, 300 9 19, 400 
Maine. 24, 400 20, 200 13, 900 
Maryland 41,700 33, 800 8, 300 
Massachusetts 50, 200 63, 400 8, 700 
Michigan 74, 700 70, 500 29, 400 
Minnesota.. 50, 500 48, 000 25, 900 
Mississippi. 63, 300 20, 600 4) 
Missouri. 46, 600 42, 200 30, 000 
Montana. 33, 200 21, 400 15, 500 
Nebraska. 17, 900 38, 200 18, 100 
Nevada 26, 700 800 10, 200 
New Hampshire 18, 300 8, 900 8, 700 
New Jersey. 56, 800 35, 000 15, 900 
New Mexico... 43, 200 23, 900 6, 700 
New York 131, 700 101, 500 37, 100 
North Carolina. 90, 800 55, 200 49, 600 
North Dakota- 32, 600 37, 100 11, 300 
8 79, 700 101. 400 28, 200 
Oklahoma. 65, 800 58, 800 31, 600 
Oregon 36, 300 12, 100 16, 400 
Pennsylvania.. 108, 100 153, 400 39, 400 
Rhode Island.. 27, 700 27, 700 (6) 
South Carolina 74, 200 23, 900 24, 600 
South Dakota. 28, 700 24, 900 14, 100 
‘Tennessee 68, 900 36, 400 38, 600 

8 97, 200 86, 200 48, 900 
Utah. 20,300 15, 900 4, 200 
Vermont. 24, 400 13, 700 10, 500 
Virginia 75, 000 46, 600 38, 100 
Washin; 33, 700 38, 100 15, 300 
West Virginia. 34, 800 37, 300 28, 800 
Wisconsin 46, 800 52, 000 30, 100 
Wyoming 5, 600 2, 000 9 

900 


$ 
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Taste 14.—Vocational rehabilitation, cases on live roll, fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937 


— 


These show amazing results in the short time the Social 
Security Act has been in existence. Since old-age insurance 
is federally administered, it is, of course, in effect in every 
part of the country. But in the other nine programs in- 
cluded in the act—where nothing happens without State 
action—the record is also nearing completion. Thirty-six 
States have approved plans for all nine of these Federal- 
State programs—unemployment compensation, old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, public 
health, maternal and child health, services to crippled chil- 
dren, child welfare, and vocational rehabilitation. Six States 
lack but one program; and another eight lack two. The 
only State, Virginia, still lacking as many as three has re- 
cently passed legislation to enable it to take full part in the 
act. In summary, State participation already stands at 
about 95 percent of the potential total, and we may take it 
for granted that the record will be 100 percent complete in 
the very near future. 

But calling the roll of the States is about like naming the 
bones in the human body. It is a skeleton picture. You 
cannot really gage this progress unless you look at it State 
by State. 

Take my own State of North Carolina, for example. 
Prior to Federal cooperation, it goes without saying that we 
had nothing like old-age insurance. But we also had no 
old-age assistance, no aid to the blind, no unemployment 
compensation. We had, like most other States, made piece- 
meal efforts in some directions; we did provide some help 
for children and various public-health services. But even 
these were nothing like what we have now. 

As against that, consider this picture: Today old-age in- 
surance accounts have been set up for about 750,000 North 
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Carolina workers. Nearly 2,500 claims for lump-sum bene- 
fits have already been certified in my State for workers who 
have reached 65 since January 1, 1937, and for the survivors 
of those who have died since that time. The total amount 
of these benefits already comes to about $50,000. But this 
is only the preliminary. After 1942, practically every indus- 
trial and commercial wage earner in North Carolina, as in 
every other State in the Union, will receive a lifetime income 
when he reaches 65 and retires from regular employment. 

North Carolina passed its unemployment compensation 
law in December 1936; and I am informed that, as of De- 
cember 15, 1937, 422,000 North Carolina workers were in 
jobs covered by it. The number who, because of employ- 
ment before or after that date, may also be covered is prob- 
ably considerably higher. Benefits became payable last Jan- 
uary under the North Carolina law, and by April 16 over 
435,000 checks, representing total benefits of over $2,000,000 
had been issued to unemployed workers by our North Caro- 
lina Unemployment Compensation Commission. These bene- 
fits are paid out of our own State unemployment compensa- 
tion fund, to which North Carolina employers have been 
contributing for the past 2 years. Today there is around 
$10,000,000 in this trust fund. This money is on deposit 
in the United States Treasury, to be drawn on by the State 
at will, but only for the purpose of paying unemployment 
compensation benefits. The Federal Government pays the 
cost of administration, and North Carolina has already re- 
ceived over $900,000 in Federal grants for this purpose. 

North Carolina has been cooperating in public assistance 
under the Social Security Act for only 9 months, Whereas 
before that time it made no specific provision for aiding the 
aged or blind, today about 27,500 of its needy old folks are 
getting cash allowances and 1,830 of the blind are receiving 
similar payments. In addition, 19,000 dependent children are 
being helped. As against the 300 families with dependent 
children aided in January 1936, the 6,500 now receiving this 
assistance represent a twenty-two-fold increase. All this has 
been made possible because of Federal cooperation. Since 
July 1937, our first month of participation, North Carolina 
has received a total of $1,689,400 for these three programs: 
$1,190,000 for old-age assistance; $159,000 for aid to the 
blind; $340,400 for aid to dependent children. To these 
funds the State adds its own money, as stipulated in the 
act. In April its total assistance expenditures from com- 
bined Federal, State, and local funds comes to $388,600, 
exclusive of administrative expense. For old-age assistance, 
it is spending $258,500; for aid to the blind, $26,100; for aid 
to dependent children, $104,000. 

Beside all this, we now have Federal funds to add to our 

own State money for public health, child welfare, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. For the current fiscal year we have 
already received upward of $400,000 in Federal grants for 
these purposes. 
That is what the Social Security Act has enabled the 
State of North Carolina to do for its own people. Because 
the act is a State as well as a National program, the over-all 
picture for the entire country is simply a composite of 48 
similar State pictures. These differ from the picture I have 
just given you of North Carolina, as conditions and needs 
vary from State to State. But they all add up to one con- 
clusion: Federal cooperation has at last made it possible for 
each and every State to begin doing for its own people what 
it has long wanted to do—and could not do alone. It has 
recognized the right of each and every State to share in 
Nation-wide protection, as it shares in Nation-wide prob- 
lems. 

As I have already stated, I have before me detailed data 
on the progress of social security in every single State. And 
for the information of other Members of the House, I shall 
ask permission to include these in the record of my remarks, 
Meantime I should like to give you, very briefly, a summary 
of progress for the Nation as a whole. The best way to 
measure the results of any program is by making a before- 
and-after comparison. 


For old-age insurance that comparison is brief and con- 
elusive. Prior to January 1, 1937, when the present Federal 
system became effective under the terms of the Social Se- 
curity Act, social insurance against insecurity in old age 
was nonexistent in this country. You may recall that pre- 
liminary estimates gaged the initial coverage under the 
proposed insurance plan at about 26,000,000 workers. These 
estimates were soon exceeded, and by the end of March 
1938, 14 months after the plan became effective, a total of 
over 38,000,000 accounts have been set up, which is 3,000,000 
more than it was estimated would be covered by 1980. 


Monthly benefits, which constitute the major provision 
of this program, are scheduled to begin in 1942. These life- 
time payments will be made to covered workers who have 
reached 65 and retired from regular employment, provided 
they meet a few simple requirements. The vast majority, 
both of those now in the system and of those who enter it in 
the future, will receive these regular payments for the rest 
of their lives. According to present estimates, about 175,000 
will qualify for annuities under this system in 1942, and by 
1950 some 1,680,000 retired workers will be drawing regular 
payments averaging $21 a month. If an amendment pro- 
posed by the Social Security Board to credit earnings after 
age 65 should be enacted, about 1,282,000 would qualify for 
benefits in 1942; and in 1950 the total number of annuitants 
would be something like 2,205,000. 


Supplementing this main provision, the act also provides 
for lump-sum payments. These go to covered workers who 
do not qualify for monthly benefits and to the estates of 
those who die before they have received the minimum 
amount to which they are entitled. These supplementary 
benefits became available as soon as the program was in- 
augurated, and such payments are being made in increasing 
number to those who have become 65 and to the estates of 
those who have died since January 1, 1937. By the end of 
March 1938, about 115,000 lump-sum payments had been 
made; and an average of 750 more claims are being examined 
and allowed every day. 

In addition to the 38,000,000 workers’ accounts set up, 
identification numbers have also been issued to some 3,000,000 
employers. The record keeping required by this vast pro- 
gram is by far the largest job of its kind ever attempted by 
any organization, private or public. Utilizing and adapting 
mechanical equipment and methods developed for large-scale 
business procedures, the Social Security Board has placed 
this phase of its work on an efficiency basis which is a tribute 
to American business science and to Federal administrative 
skill. 


Like old-age insurance, unemployment compensation was 
practically unknown in the United States prior to the passage 
of the act; for in spite of the fact that 180 unemployment 
compensation bills had been introduced into 28 State legisla- 
tures in the 20 years preceding the Federal Social Security Act 
only one State, Wisconsin, had succeeded in enacting a law 
for this purpose. Yet 23 months after the Social Security 
Act was passed every State in the Union—together with the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska—had enacted an 
unemployment compensation law and all 51 had been ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board as conforming to Federal 
requirements. It is estimated that 19,000,000 workers were 
employed on December 15, 1937, in jobs covered by these 
State laws. Because of labor turn-over the total number of 
workers who have come under the unemployment system is 
probably 25 to 50 percent larger than this estimate. 

Another milestone was passed in January of this ycar when 
unemployment benefits became payable in 21 States and the 
District of Columbia. In Wisconsin, which had begun oper- 
tions under its law in 1934, benefits have been payable since 
July 1936. On April 1 two additional States began to accept 
claims for benefits. Approximately 11,200,000 wage earners— 
more than half the total covered by all State unemployment 
compensation provisions—are in the 25 States whose benefit 
Payment programs are already in operation. 
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Benefits are paid by the States out of their own funds 
deposited in separate State accounts in the unemployment 
trust fund in the United States Treasury. At the end of 
March the total amount in this trust fund came to over $753,- 
000,000. Reports from the unemployment compensation ad- 
ministrators in these States show that approximately $90,000,- 
000 in benefit checks have already been issued to unemployed 
workers through March 30. These funds will, of course, 
fluctuate with additional deposits, interest accumulations, 
and periodic withdrawals by the States for benefit payments. 

During the later months of 1937 the major concern of both 
State administrators and the Social Security Board has been 
the development of the organization and procedures neces- 
sary for the payment of benefits. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant aspect of this development is the Nation-wide tie-up 
between public employment services and unemployment com- 
pensation administration. In all but two jurisdictions unem- 
ployment compensation and the public employment service 
are administered by the same State agency. This coordina- 
tion of employment services with unemployment compensa- 
tion is of advantage not only in promoting efficient adminis- 
tration but also in safeguarding the interests of workers, 
employers, and the public. It recognizes that paying benefits 
is only one side of the picture and that finding employment is 
eyen more important not only for the worker but for all in- 
terested parties. By offering an accessible and effective labor 
exchange it should help to prevent undue drains on State 
unemployment compensation funds. 

Total Federal grants to the States for unemployment com- 
pensation administration from February 1936 to April 1938 
came to over $42,000,000. Of this amount, $31,000,000 was 
for the expenses of State unemployment compensation 
agencies and $11,000,000 for financing the unemployment 
compensation activities of State employment service. 

A problem which has been emphasized by current busi- 
ness conditions relates to the States which were late in pass- 
ing their unemployment compensation laws. The effective 
date of benefit payments is dependent upon the provision of 
the act that no benefits shall be paid until 2 years after the 
first day with respect to which contributions were required 
by the State law. Under this provision benefits are now 
payable in 25 States; they will become payable in 4 more 
States by or before September, in 20 during December 1938 
or January 1939, and in the remaining 2 during the fol- 
lowing July. An amendment to the Federal law has been 
proposed which would permit these States to advance the 
date of benefit payments. The experience of the States 
already paying benefits indicates, however, that it will take 
any State at least 6 months, after its plans are made, to 
secure adequate personnel and set up administrative ma- 
chinery. 

The advantages of making benefits payable as early as 
practicable are obvious. But unemployment compensation 
should not be expected to solve all the problems of unem- 
ployment or to meet all present and future need due to this 
cause. What it can do and what it is intended to do is to 
bridge the gap between jobs. It thus constitutes a first line 
of defense against relatively short unemployment—the most 
frequent emergency encountered by workers in ordinary 
times. As it achieves this purpose, it will to a great extent 
conserve the worker’s buying power and alleviate the dis- 
tress and want of families when wage earners are tempo- 
rarily out of work. 

Unlike these two social insurance programs, the three 
public assistance programs have a long past history. But in 
spite of a quarter century of State and local public welfare 
effort, up to 1934 we seemed to be getting nowhere rapidly; 
In 1934 more than three times as many old people and about 
two and one-half times as many dependent children were 
being cared for under the Federal emergency program as 
under all State and local laws for this purpose. During the 
next year the States made increasing provision for these 
forms of assistance; for with congressional consideration 
of the present plan, many States either passed new public 
assistance laws or refurbished old ones in anticipation of 
Federal grants. 
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Even so, the total number aided by States and their locali- 
ties in January 1936, the last month before Federal funds 
became available, was about one-third of the total number 
being aided by Federal State cooperation today. In Janu- 
ary 1936, 30 States gave assistance to some 433,600 needy old 
people. Today all the States but one are taking part in this 
provision of the act and are aiding over 1,600,000 old people. 
In January 1936, 122,000 families with dependent children 
received help under 39 State mothers’ aid laws. Today 
225,300 families with over half a million children are being 
helped in the 40 States cooperating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Though increases in aid to the blind have been 
smallest, the number aided rose from about 35,200 to about 
47,000 in this 2-year period, and whereas only 26 States were 
giving this kind of help in January 1936, 41 have approved 
plans today. 

I have no interest in seeing assistance rolls boosted, and I 
would be the first fo insist that there is no virtue in mere 
numbers. The point is that these people and others like 
them whom we probably have not yet reached are dependent, 
regardless of what we do or do not do about it? For very many 
of them, the public had already assumed the burden of sup- 
port—in poorhouses and orphanages, through public relief 
and organized private charity. For most of the remainder— 
those who were previously supported by families themselves 
on the brink of destitution—I venture to say that the public 
has also paid the bill; for every time any family is com- 
pelled to jeopardize health and decency in order to provide 
for its dependent relatives, the chances of future dependency, 
delinquency and crime go up. One of the major purposes 
of effective public assistance programs—programs geared, as 
those of the States increasingly are, to rehabilitation and the 
conservation of wholesome family life—is to protect present 
and future generations from the destructive forces that have 
played upon them all too freely in the past. 

Another purpose of a Federal-State public assistance pro- 
gram is to relieve towns and counties and States of a finan- 
cial burden that had proved unbearable. In 1934 old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind were not being paid in a full 
third of the counties where there were State laws for this 
purpose, and mothers’ aid was being given in less than half 
the local units where it was legally permissible under State 
law. It was left for county and town poor laws—and event- 
ually for Federal emergency relief—to pick up the pieces as 
best they could. 

Aiding these people—the aged, the blind, the fatherless 
family—is one of our most important, continuous, and expen- 
sive, as well as one of our oldest, welfare obligations. With 
the Federal Government now contributing approximately 
one-half the cost of aid to the old and blind and one-third 
of the expense for dependent children, this burden is more 
equitably shared. Federal grants for public assistance for 
the entire period since February 1936 totaled about $355,- 
000,000 as of April 5. Of this amount nearly $306,500,000 
was for old-age assistance, nearly $10,500,000 for aid to the 
blind, and $38,000,000 aid to dependent children. 

The obligations upon combined Federal-State and local 
funds in the month of February came to nearly $40,000,000 
exclusive of administrative cost. This includes $31,500,000 
for old-age assistance, $1,200,000 for aid to the blind, and 
$7,300,000 for aid to dependent children. 

But these are not new costs; one way or another, the 
public has always paid the bill. The inclusion of these pro- 
visions in the Social Security Act simply gives a more orderly, 
adequate, and economically sound method of handling it. 


. The experience of States and communities during the past 2 


years has repeatedly demonstrated what this means not only 
in extending aid to more of those who need it but also in 
providing better care and in the more effective use of the 
available funds. 

When, for example, a county orphanage was recently 
closed—Boone County, Ind.—the local department of welfare 
took occasion to point out that this would not have been 
possible without the cooperation of the Federal Government 
and the State in aiding dependent children. Of the eight 
children in this county home—a run-down house on the poor 
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farm—five had relatives who could give them good homes, 
but could not support them unaided. With the cash allow- 
ances now available, these five are again living with their 
own people—a mother, a grandmother, a sister, an aunt, an 
uncle. 

Of the three remaining, one who was found to be mentally 
ill, was sent to a State institution where he will receive more 
adequate care. The other two were orphans. One was 
placed with a family which plans to adopt her, and the 
other, an older boy, is in a good foster home on a farm. 
But the children were not the only ones to benefit. In i936 
the upkeep of this orphanage cost the local taxpayers $3,680, 
and expensive repairs on the old house were necessary if it 
was to continue in use. The total expenditure of public 
money under the new arrangement is about $900, of which 
the county pays about one-third, the remainder coming 
from Federal and State funds. All the children are im- 
measurably better off and the local financial burden is less 
than one-tenth of what it used to be. 

Another State, Alabama, has closed 50 of its 63 alms- 
houses during the past 2 years. One-third of their former 
inmates were transferred to hospitals because their physical 
or mental condition requires special care. The remaining 
two-thirds—whose only handicap is that they are old and 
destitute—are now receiving old-age assistance and can live 
out their lives in homes of their own choosing, among their 
families and friends. This movement away from the alms- 
house did not begin with the Social Security Act, but there 
can be no question that it has been greatly stimulated by it. 
Among the States that have closed poorhouses are Alabama, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Minnesota, New York, Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia. Others have reduced their alms- 
house population. The medieval idea that public institutions 
should be a catch-all for unfortunates of every description 
is rapidly becoming as obsolete in fact as it has always been 
in theory. Institutional care is necessary for some indi- 
viduals. But at best it is extremely expensive, and at worst 
it is a menace to human life and a waste of public funds. 
The practical course—the course our States are now at- 
tempting to work out—is to provide cash assistance for the 
able-bodied and hospitalization for the infirm. 

An adequate public-welfare program in any community 
must include services as well as cash assistance. And here 
again the Social Security Act has offered the States Federal 
help. For public health during the current fiscal year Con- 
gress has appropriated $8,000,000 in Federal funds which 
the United States Health Service allocates to the States. 
How well this Federal aid is already fulfilling its intended 
function of stimulating States to an active realization of 
their health needs is shown by the fact that within the first 
18 months after grants become available, the number of 
full-time county health services had increased by more than 
50 percent. 

For maternal and child-health services Congress has ap- 
propriated $3,700,000 this year. The Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau makes grants to all the States, which they are using, 
together with funds of their own, to safeguard the health 
of mothers and babies. Anyone who wants proof of how 
badly this service is needed has only to consider the state- 
ment recently issued by the President’s committee to co- 
ordinate health and welfare activities to the effect that the 
maternal and infant death toll can be cut in half by more 
adequate medical and nursing care. 

For services to crippled children Congress has appropriated 
$2,800,000 this year and the 50 cooperating States and Ter- 
ritories have also made substantial contributions. Probably 
about six out of every thousand children in the country are 
crippled—something over 250,000 all told. Some 100,000 
have already been registered in 38 States. One of the im- 
portant services under this program is the locating of crip- 
pled children even in remote communities and bringing them 
in to centers where adequate treatment is available. 

For child-welfare services the Federal appropriation for 
this year was $1,475,000. With 49 States and Territories re- 
ceiving Federal grants, better care is being provided for 
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homeless and neglected children and for those in danger of 
becoming delinquent. And again this service is being pro- 
moted particularly in rural communities where in the past 
these services have been least adequate. 

Finally, Federal cooperation in rehabilitation services, init- 
iated in 1920, has been put on a permanent basis under the 
Social Security Act. For grants for this purpose, $1,800,000 
has been appropriated for the current year. At the end of 
the last fiscal year some 43,000 handicapped workers were 
receiving vocational rehabilitation services in all the States 
but two, and 11,000 had already completed retraining. The 
State agencies also maintain close relationship with the 
State employment services in order to help handicapped 
workers find suitable jobs. It takes from $300 to $500 a 
year to support an unemployed disabled person, while voca- 
tional rehabilitation costs, on the average, slightly less than 
$300. The social and economic advantages of helping these 
people get back on their own feet are obvious. 

A student of American history has recently made the com- 
ment that our one most consistent characteristic is plain 
horse sense. Whatever changes have occurred in American 
Government have had one purpose and one only—to keep it 
close to facts, to make it better serve the welfare of the 
people. For that we fought a revolution against the absen- 
tee rule of a king. For that we wrote “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” into our Constitution. And for that 
in our own time we have utilized our Government as an 
agency of mutual cooperation in order to provide these prac- 
tical protections which none of us can secure alone. 

For that reason, too, in the Social Security Act we have 
kept the administration of all these services close to the 
people. In accepting its responsibility in the field of social 
security, the Federal Government has made no attempt to 
take over administrative control. Old-age insurance, alone 
of all the provisions included in the Social Security Act, was 
placed upon a basis of direct Federal administration—and 
this only because of convincing proof that no other attack 
upon this particular problem was feasible. The nine re- 
maining provisions were set up on the basis of Federal-State 
cooperation. And this was done in recognition of the fact 
that the States and their localities have as much responsi- 
bility for the common welfare as the Federal Government 
and can best adapt the program to the particular needs of 
the people. 

That is how the act was deliberately planned, and that 
is how it is working today. It reserves to the States a very 
large measure of freedom as to the kind of plans for which 
they may secure Federal cooperation. And it places upon 
them the major responsibility for the effective administra- 
tion of these plans. Thus the act provides specifically that 
the Federal Social Security Board shall have no jurisdiction 
over the selection, tenure of office, and compensation of 
either unemployment compensation or public assistance per- 
sonnel within the States and their subdivisions. Further, 
the act is drawn in such a way that the State, rather than 
the Federal Government, determines who shall be eligible 
for insurance payments under the one program, and for as- 
sistance allowances under the others. Moreover, the Comp- 
troller General has ruled that Federal grants, upon receipt 
by a State, become State money. 

But the fact that a minimum of authority has been con- 
centrated in Washington does not mean that Federal money 
is disbursed without proper safeguards. The act gives the 
Federal Government a double check upon State expenditures. 

In the first place, the general framework within which all 
State plans are initially approved and thereafter operate, 
establishes minimum administrative standards. But to have 
expected State administrative machinery to function per- 
fectly from the outset would have defeated the whole purpose 
of the Federal law. A start had to be made at the point 
where the States were in 1936—and in most States it could 
not be made without Federal funds. Moreover, these are 
continuing programs, and in any long pull more will be 
learned from day-to-day experience on the job than from 
any amount of advance theorizing. The Federal Government 
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has therefore taken the position that the cause will be better 
served by prompt action on its part and genuine cooperation 
than by strict construction and bureaucratic edict. The 
States have thus been deliberately assured of ample oppor- 
tunity for variation in line with local needs, for the experi- 
mentation essential to sound evolution, and for growth on 
the basis of their own experience. Mistakes have, of course, 
been made in some States, but surveying their progress as a 
whole, I believe that this policy has been more than justified. 

Moreover, in addition to these Nation-wide administrative 
standards, the Federal Government has a second safeguard. 
To protect its funds against improper State administration, 
the Social Security Board is empowered to withhold further 
payments whenever it finds that administration in a par- 
ticular State does not conform substantially with any pro- 
vision of the Federal act. Moreover, when grants to such a 
State are resumed, the amount of Federal money involved 
in improper State expenditures is deducted from its future 
allotments. In these early years such action has properly 
been taken only in cases of palpable inefficiency. But there 
can be no question that the Federal Government has both the 
legal power and the intention of fulfilling the full letter of 
its responsibility in these matters. 

So much for what has been accomplished under the Social 
Security Act in the brief 26 months of its operation. The 
record speaks for itself. True, the States and their citizens 
have a long way to go before they realize the full potential 
benefits of the present program. But, in spite of the many 
problems that still confront us, more has been done in the 
past 2 years to advance the cause of security than in the 
preceding quarter century; and this fact is all the assur- 
ance I want, or any other reasonable man wants, that 
progress will continue. 

It is no reflection on the present law to believe in and to 
work for its improvement. Indeed, in a long-term program 
of this nature, it is both natural and neceSsary to keep an eye 
on the future, as well as on the present; and I, for one, hope 
that we shall have free and full debate—both in Congress and 
out—on all the issues involved in the further development of 
social security. 

Today—and probably for a long time to come—the problem 
about which people feel the greatest concern is that of old 
age. For one thing, it is becoming a personal and pressing 
problem to more people every day; for, while the chances of 
living to old age are increasing, the odds on remaining self- 
supporting work the other way. Not only the actual 
number but the proportion of old people is growing—from 
1,000,000 over 65, representing 3 percent of the total popu- 
lation, in 1870, to 8,000,000, representing 614 percent, today, 
and on to 16,000,000, or more, representing a full 15 percent, 
by 1970. Meantime, the number of older men without jobs 
began to increase as far back as 1890, and there seems no 
reason to expect the trend of the past half century to be 
reversed in the next. This problem acutely concerns those 
who are now old. Over a million and a half of them are 
dependent on public assistance; many others are undoubtedly 
now in need; and still others will probably reach the end of 
their resources before they reach the end of life. But it 
concerns almost equally those who are now young and middle- 
aged. They are the old people of the future, and without 
old-age insurance their prospects would look dark indeed. 
There is no sense in belitting the seriousness of this problem 
or quibbling about public responsibility in meeting it. The 
question at issue is no longer whether our Government shall 
help its people safeguard old-age security. That was an- 
swered by the Supreme Court on May 24, 1937. The only 
remaining questions are those of method and of sound public 
economy. 

Our present method is to break down the problem and 
attack it at as many points as possible. Every social meas- 
ure undertaken by this administration—to ease the impact 
of unemployment, to promote a sounder agricultural econ- 
omy, to safeguard savings and homes, to protect the public 
health, to conserve family life—may properly be said to 
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better the people’s chance of a self-respecting, self-sufficient 
old age. But this is not enough—not in our high-powered, 
mass-industry world. Experience has repeatedly proved that 
for the vast majority there is no longer any assurance that 
single-handed effort will bring the desired results. Of all 
the covered workers who have died since the Federal old-age 
insurance program went into effect last year, over half left 
not one penny beyond the lump-sum benefit to which their 
brief participation in this system entitled them. 

The Social Security Act undertakes to meet the problem 
by a twofold method. First, through old-age insurance, 
which pools the risk on a Nation-wide base, which spreads 
the cost widely both in time and among the people, which 
gives its participants the right to an old-age income geared 
to individual thrift and industry. 

But admittedly even this is not enough to meet the imme- 
diate problem, There still remains a noninsurable risk. 
Millions of people are already old and destitute. And even in 
the future when, as we hope and believe, old-age insurance 
will be extended to cover practically our entire wage-earning 
population, some will find themselves without sufficient re- 
sources for their declining years. To protect the basic essen- 
tials of decency and health for such as these, we have also 
organized our Federal-State old-age assistance plans, usu- 
ally referred to as State old-age pensions. 

There are, of course, other conceivable methods by which 
a people may safeguard their old age. The present plan is 
no more infallible than any other human effort to come to 
terms with the bitter necessities of life. But in weighing 
any possible alternative, there are a few questions that we 
should not fail to consider: Does it square with the twin 
American ideals of individual thrift and industry, on the 
one hand, and of social responsibility for the unfortunate, on 
the other? Does it offer the aged their just share of pro- 
peta without imposing unjust burdens upon everyone 
else 

I believe that these questions can be answered with a clear 
affirmative for the old-age provisions of the Social Security 
Act. Old-age insurance is based squarely upon individual 
earnings and employment. What a man gets in old age 
under this system is his by right of his direct, personal con- 
tribution to the national economy. Old-age assistance is 
based squarely upon the principle of social responsibility for 
the destitute. What an individual receives under this pro- 
gram is his by virtue of our recognition that needy old age 
has a claim upon us all. 

The cost of this twofold program is high. But the cost of 
any other course is likely to prove higher still. For example, 
in its report, the Committee on Economic Security made the 
following statement: 

If an income of only $25 were to be allowed to all of the people 
of 65 years and over, the cost would represent a claim upon cur- 
rent national production of $2,000,000,000 per year. Regardless of 
what may be done to improve their condition— 

The report concludes— 
this cost of supporting the aged will continue to increase. In 
another generation it will be at least double the present total, 

Make the assumed payment higher, and by a process of 
simple arithmetic you will soon find yourself dealing in totals 
of truly astronomical proportions. The question here is not 
whether the old folks could make good use of the money, or 
even whether we would like to be able to guarantee a flat 
basic income to everyone by virtue of his age and citizenship: 

The real questions are: First, by what taxes could we 
conceivably raise a sum, which might reach twenty to 
twenty-five billions of dollars annually, for this purpose 
alone? And, second, even if we could raise the money, would 
it be fair to give a small minority of the people the lion’s 
share of the Nation’s wealth? As to the first question, im- 
partial students of taxation, in Congress and out, are con- 
vinced that no tax magic exists whereby an annual yield ap- 
proximating nearly one-third to one-half of the present 
total national income can be realized—or anything ap- 
proaching it, As to the second, no expert testimony is nec- 
essary to demonstrate the inequity of giving a small fraction 
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of our people so disproportionate a share of the Nation’s 
income. 

No; the hard-headed American workingman realizes that 
he has yet to find a better means of protection for his old 
age. Old-age insurance, which provides for small regular 
contributions by the worker and his employer spread over 
the entire productive life of each individual worker, and 
which bases the amount of benefits on individual earnings, 
is practical and it is American. 

But there are some who, while not openly disputing the 
old-age insurance principle, still criticize its practice under 
the present law. Their criticisms are directed against the 
method of handling social-security funds. Congress has fol- 
lowed the policy of appropriating to the Federal old-age 
reserve account sums estimated to be about equal to the 
amounts collected as taxes under title VIII of the Social 
Security Act, less necessary administrative expenses. Up 
to the end of February $55,812,303 had been collected in 
such taxes and $595,100,000 had already been invested in 
$-percent special Treasury notes. That is, the investment 
in the reserve account was by that date some $20,000,000 
more than the total tax collections under title VIII. There 
can, therefore, be no question that these operations have 
followed both the letter and the spirit of the law in every 
respect. 

It appears, however, that compliance with the law is not 
enough for these critics. They do not like the law itself. 
They are concerned because it directs the Treasury to in- 
vest these funds in United States Government obligations. 
And they seem to feel that the money would be what they 
call safer if the Treasury hid the currency under the mat- 
tress or buried it in an old iron pot. If this strange idea 
were actually followed, there might then be some point in 
the contention that social-security taxes take money out of 
circulation. 

Any question of the practice of investing these funds in 
United States Government obligations demonstrates a com- 
plete misunderstanding of principles which are as basic in 
private as in public finance. It assumes that such invest- 
ment is a useless, uneconomic legal fiction which would be 
frowned upon by private business. Actually, of course, this 
procedure is precisely that which every sound private finan- 
cial institution follows. And the fact that this investment 
leads to the legitimate use of these funds by the Govern- 
ment is exactly like the legitimate use by a savings bank 
of the funds deposited with it. 

To call the Government obligations in the reserve account 
mere I O U’s or paper promises is utterly unfair and mis- 
leading. The same thing could be said about every bank 
deposit, every insurance policy, every security investment in 
existence. Yet the people who cry “wolf” loudest about the 
old-age reserve account are the very ones who profess the 
greatest confidence in the investment policies of private 
business. 

Moreover, if investment in Government obligations is as 
unsound as critics of the old-age reserve contend, it is hard 
to see why banks, insurance companies, and other large cor- 
porations all put much of their reserves in United States 
Treasury bonds. For if the obligations held by the old-age 
reserve fund are scraps of paper, then by the same token 
the Government investments purchased by these private 
businesses are worthless. Actually, of course, conservative 
private institutions put their creditors’ money into Govern- 
ment obligations because they know it is the safest invest- 
ment they can possibly make. And current practice with 
regard to the reserve simply follows their precedent. 

Perhaps this mare's- nest of misunderstanding would not 
have been stirred up if there were not a current deficit in 
the present Government Budget. But since the appropria- 
tions to the old-age reserve account have been greater than 
the actual tax collections under title VIII of the Social 
Security Act, there are no grounds whatsoever for implying 
that these taxes have been used to disguise or conceal the 
deficit. It is true, of course, that if the Social Security Act 
had not been in operation, the Government would have been 


obliged to sell more bonds on the open market; and that, 
instead of doing so, it has now issued obligations to the 
credit of the old-age reserve account. But the only effect 
of this procedure is to make the millions of workers with 
social-security accounts the holders of Government obliga- 
tions which would otherwise have been bought up eagerly 
by imsurance companies, savings banks, and other large 
investors. 

I shall not attempt at this time to discuss further the 
fundamentals of old-age security. Admittedly there are 
other conceivable methods of financing it, each with its 
particular advantages and disadvantages. These pros and 
cons can be weighed only as they affect the total program. 
But regardless of method, the basic issue is the integrity 
and intelligence of our Government. For when all is said 
and done, if the United States Government is not safe, then 
no form of social security is safe. 

There is just one final point about the present old-age in- 
surance program that I want to emphasize. And this is the 
fact that it is fair and equitable to the worker and to the 
general taxpayer. Every covered worker gets back his 
contribution with an allowance for interest. And the ma- 
jority, in their monthly payments, will get back a great deal 
more. Specifically, every worker—regardless of his wage or 
length of service—is assured of a larger monthly retire- 
ment payment than he could buy from any private insur- 
ance company with an amount equal to what he himself 
has contributed to this plan. 

From time to time there seems to have been an attempt 
in some quarters to convince the wage earner that he is 
paying more for this protection than it is worth. That at- 
tempt has not succeeded. It has not succeeded because 
the plain facts are self-evident. There have been other 
unsuccessful attempts to discredit the old-age insurance 
system. 

First, we were told that getting workers to apply for social- 
security account. numbers was an impossible task. That im- 
possible task was undertaken jointly by the Social Security 
Board and the Post Office Department, and to date over 38,- 
000,000 workers have had accounts set up for them. 

Later, we were told that workers might do their part, but 
that employers would not, and that the Government could 
not do theirs—that employers would not make the report re- 
quired by law; and that, even if they did, no Government 
agency was capable of keeping these millions of individual, 
cumulative wage records. Well, employers have been re- 
porting for nearly a year. And the Baltimore operations 
office of the Social Security Board not only has all its mil- 
lions of records set up, but is already posting wage re- 
ports to the accounts of workers in every State. 

Finally, we were told that the whole idea was unconstitu- 
tional. The voice of the opposition has not been stilled even 
by the decision of the Supreme Court upholding the full in- 
tent and method of this law. But since May of last year it 
has become less strident. By now the American people have 
taken the measure of the social-security opposition. They 
know that these contentions are but straw men—trumped up 
by those who for diverse reasons are unwilling to see the 
social-security program succeed. One after another in the 
brief history of social security in America we have seen them 
fall—the straw man of noncompliance; the straw man of 
inefficiency; the straw man of unconstitutionality; and the 
straw man of mishandling the worker’s money. 

No doubt other straw men will be reared in future. But 
they also will fall. They will fall because the accomplish- 
ments of the social-security progrm constitute a complete 
refutation. This Congress has a right to be proud of its 
handiwork. Again I urge that you refer to the complete 
record of my remarks which shows the accomplishments 
State by State so that each one of you may see for yourself 
the great benefits which your State has derived. 

The American people will not be easily persuaded that a 
program which, in spite of obstacles and opposition, has 
stood and is standing the test of actual operation is theoreti- 
cally unsound. This is not to say that the Social Security 
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Act is perfect or that it will never need to be amended. In 
its early days before Congress, on April 11, 1935, I said in this 
House— 


We do not claim it to be a perfect measure nor one that will not 
require amendment from time to time in the light of experience. 


And I repeat the same today. But in repeating it, I lay all 
the emphasis at my command on the last five words. It 
is in the light of experience that the Social Security Act must 
be—and will be—developed from this point on, 

Thomas Jefferson once declared that “A year of experi- 
ence in government is worth a century of book reading.” We 
have now had more than 2 years’ experience in Government 
social-security activity—2 years which are worth two cen- 
turies of impractical theorizing and wishful thinking. Social 
Security will go forward in the United States. There is abso- 
lutely no doubt of that. But its progress will be enduring 
only as it is in line with our experience and with our finan- 
cial capacity. 

Those of us who have devoted the best part of our lives to 
the service of this country have no illusions that we or any 
Congress which succeeds us can legislate for Utopia. But 
we are fully aware of our obligation to see that Federal legis- 
lation keeps pace with the Nation’s needs. In the words of 
Mr. Justice Cardozo: 

Congress did not improvise a judgment when it found that the 
award of old-age benefits would be conducive to the general wel- 
fare. Nor is the concept of the general welfare static. 
What is critical or urgent changes with the times and 
cannot be known through a formula in advance of the event. 


This great opinion goes on in unequivocal terms to state 
that in determining the scope and method of social legis- 
lation discretion is lodged with Congress—not with the courts 
or any other body but with the Members of this House and 
their colleagues across the Capitol. I have no doubt that 
Congress will continue to discharge this paramount obliga- 
tion with the practical wisdom and the farseeing vision 
which has marked its course in the past, and especially dur- 
ing the last 3 years. 

Mr, ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, the Farmers Equity Union is 
one of the best and strongest farm organizations in the North- 
west. It is an educational organization, and also through its 
activities there have been numerous cooperative enterprises 
organized which have been of great material benefit to the 
farmers. 

The members of the Farmers Equity Union have a live 
interest in all public questions. At a county convention of 
the Farmers Equity Union recently held at Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., the following resolutions regarding matters of great 
moment to the farmers were adopted. I would like to have 
these resolutions extended in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the ever-increasing imports of agricultural products 
under the reciprocal-trade agreements are having a disastrous effect 
upon American agriculture; and 

Whereas the benefits of past and present farm-benefit 
are being far outweighed by these ever-increasing imports produced 
by cheap foreign labor; and 

Whereas the exports of industrial products have increased, at the 
expense of increased agricultural imports: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the delegates of the Chippewa County Farmers 

ty Union, Wisconsin Division, in convention assembled this 
26th day of March 1938, request our State board of directors and the 
Northwest legislative committee to use all possible influence to have 
these unfair practices stopped; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be printed in the 
Farmers Equity Union News and the Farmers Union Herald, and 
that copies be sent to the Honorable Cordell Hull, Hon. Henry A. 
Wallace, all Wisconsin Senators and Representatives, with a special 
request that Hon. MERLIN HULL insert same in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


CHIPPEWA COUNTY FARMERS EQUITY UNION, 
JOHN MELVILLE, Secretary. 


Whereas the citizens of this country are being sold into over- 
whelming indebtedness by the method of selling tax-free interest- 
bearing Government bonds to the private money lenders of the 
country for all Government appropriations over and above the 
amount raised by taxation: So, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we let our legislative committee and Congressmen 
and Senators be informed of the fact that we demand that the 
power to coin and regulate money be returned to Congress where it 

ongs. 
CHIPPEWA COUNTY FARMERS EQUITY UNION, 
JOHN MELVILLE, Secretary: 


Whereas the war problem is becoming more and more serious and 
may mean giving up our young men to protect home capital in 
foreign lands: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the delegates of the Chippewa County Farmers 
Equity Union, in conyention assembled this 26th day of March 1938, 
as opposed to sending any help to fight foreign wars. 

CHIPPEWA COUNTY FARMERS EQUITY UNION, 
JOHN MELVILLE, Secretary. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr, TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the President of the United 
States has submitted to Congress a proposal for enormous 
spending of public funds, as follows: An additional $1,250,- 
000,000 for W. P. A., and other items totaling $2,062,000,000, 
and loans of one kind or another, which the Treasury would 
not expect to be paid back in full, totaling $1,450,000,000, a 
total additional program of spending amounting to $3,450,- 
000,000, on top of $1,500,000,000 lending program and enor- 
mous highways, public buildings, and departmental expendi- 
tures of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, up to the enormous total of $12,500,000,000. 

The other analyses which have been submitted are short 
$1,000,000,000 because the figures submitted only cover the 
carrying of W. P. A. for the period to February 1, 1939, and 
we must add $1,000,000,000 for that to any figures which 
have previously been submitted. 

With the customs receipts for this month running about 
50 percent of last year and the certainty that individual and 
corporate incomes will be sharply curtailed for the 1938 cal- 
endar year, we cannot expect governmental revenues to run 
more than $4,500,000,000 as a result of the Roosevelt depres- 
sion. And a good part of what income the Government will 
receive will come from taxes on pay rolls and the pay en- 
velopes of those who work in the factories and shops and on 
the railroads. This means a Federal deficit in that period 
of approximately $8,000,000,000. 

With the release of gold from the general fund of the 
Treasury there has already been an addition of gold certifi- 
cates outstanding in the sum of $1,400,000,000. Reports of 
the Treasury’s purchase of paper for the printing of cur- 
rency raises the prospect that the administration is prepar- 
ing to issue the entire $3,000,000,000 of greenbacks author- 
ized by the vicious Thomas inflation amendment. This will 
wipe out the entire cushion of $4,400,000,000 of Federal Re- 
serve notes in circulation and unquestionably will result in 
inflation. That means a destruction of the Government’s 
credit, a reduction in the price of Government bonds, a low- 
ering of the purchasing power of the wage of the working- 
man, and the complete stagnation of industry, Everyone 
will have to pay more for everything they buy and because 
of the vicious tax bill, the vicious Labor Board, and the irre- 
sponsibie method of handling Government business, the op- 
portunity for private employment will be gone. Because of 
these things, inflation cannot have the effect it had in 1933 
and 1934, of stimulating business, but-it will just create more 
and more distress. 

We are approaching a new low point in industrial and 
private employment, due almost entirely to the President’s 
foolish legislation and his failure entirely to grasp the eco- 
nomic principles upon which the prosperity of the country 
and employment by private industry can be brought about. 

He has promised social security. He has promised that the 
one-third of the population which, in his opinion, was ill- 
housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed, should be given an oppor- 
tunity to live like the other two-thirds of the population. Yet 
he complains about overproduction. The two simply do not 
go together. 

What actually happened? The actual result is that farm 
incomes have dropped off because of the tremendous drop in 
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prices of farm products. The employment of our people has 
dropped—and dropped off much more rapidly than ever 
before - because of the tremendous taxes which the President 
has imposed upon the people and the fear he has generated 
throughout the land. 

I know of one small employer of labor who has been forced 
because of the unemployment-insurance taxes that he has 
had to pay to lay off for the period from May 1 to November 1 
from two to three employees whom he formerly has been 
keeping on all through the dull summer months. The unem- 
ployment-insurance taxes alone which he has had to pay 
upon his workers are much more than the saving which he 
will make by laying off these men. In other words, the 
employer, to avoid bankruptcy, has had to throw entirely out 
of work a group of people who are bound to be on relief most 
of the time—a group of people he would be able, and would 
like, to keep employed if his financial resources permitted. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. As long as the gentleman is speaking on the 
relief issue I wonder if the gentleman read in the paper this 
morning the statement by one of the anonymous secretaries 
of the President, his son James, that he is going to cure all 
the economic evils, and his cure will be received with some 
surprise and suspense by the people of the country. He states 
the only thing to do is to put more men on relief and spend 
more money, and it will be easier to balance the Budget. 

Mr. TABER. Of course, if the object of the administration 
is to put more people on relief and to have more people on 
relief, it will have accomplished that object, but what that 
has to do with balancing the Budget I do not just see. It 
probably is true that the only thing the administration likes 
is to put people on relief. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not believe that statement is quite 
accurate. I have noticed the tendency on the part of the 
New Dealers is to use the Marine Corps for relieving un- 
employment. 

Mr. TABER. They have used that to a certain extent, 
in just a family way. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman believe it has been 
used to its fullest possibilities? 

Mr. TABER. Probably not. I presume we will hear of a 
lot more just such operations later on. 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I suggest to the gentleman that 
when the New Dealers ask for more appropriations before 
the gentleman’s committee that the gentleman suggest this 
new outlet that has been recently discovered. 

Mr. TABER. That might solve the problem. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Not facetiously, but in earnest, 
may I ask if the gentleman intends before he finishes his 
remarks to tell us just how this relief measure will come 
before us? If the gentleman has time, I wish he would 
take the time to tell us that. I see in the papers what they 
propose to do, but since the gentleman is such an outstand- 
ing member of the Committee on Appropriations, I should 
like to ask if he knows how the bill will come before us, and 
if he knows, will he tell us? 

Mr. TABER. The minority members have not yet been 
consulted on how it is proposed to bring out the bill. I 
presume they will study the question of the kind of dose in 
which they can get the House to take the bill. If the House 
can take a big dose they will probably give it all to the House 
at once, just in order to get the thing through. They do 
not care anything at all about its merits. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The chances are, then, they will 
throw some popular proposals in with the unpopular ones 
in the hope they will get the unpopular features passed? 

Mr. TABER. That is about the size of it. 


will the gentleman 
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The Farm Security Administration and the P. W. A., at a 
gigantic cost but with comparatively few projects completed, 
have undertaken to build structures to house certain groups 
of people in the low-income brackets. With the poor archi- 
tectural work which has generally been the result, the proj- 
ects have almost always been a failure and have not accom- 
plished very much in the line of providing better housing. 
Nothing has been contributed to a long-range solution of 
our housing problem. Even now the Farm Security Admin- 
istration and the P. W. A. have people snooping around try- 
ing to build these enormous lay-outs where they are not 
needed and where they are a menace to privately owned and 
privately operated houses of good quality. 

We have the National Labor Relations Act, and the Board 
that has been established under it has spent its time stirring 
up and agitating labor trouble and supporting one particular 
union—the C. I. O.—as against all other unions and organi- 
zations of employees. Only last Saturday, when an A. F. 
of L. union won a vote in a plant in Carrollton, Ohio, the 
Labor Board set aside the election because the C. I. O. did 
not win. Without the reconstruction of this Labor Board 
along lines of sanity and common sense and fairness, there 
is absolutely no opportunity for the employers of this coun- 
try to provide suitable and adequate employment for our 
people. Conditions are promoted by the Labor Board which 
make it absolutely impossible for the employer to operate at 
a profit, and do not result in any benefit to the worker, be- 
cause in the end he will be deprived of his job through the 
closing down of the factory. No one objects to an honest, 
fair Labor Board; but such a Board must be fair and must 
aim to be fair between employer and employee and between 
different unions or organizations of employees and between 
employees who are not organized at all and those who are 
organized. 

Pump priming, which has for 5 years proved a failure, is 
now demanded again by the Chief Executive. What does 
this program contemplate? 

It will continue W. P. A., the most incompetent form of 
relief, down to February 1, 1939, on about the same basis that 
they are running now. It will establish a billion dollars in 
the hands of the P. W. A. under the direction of the intoler- 
ant Harold Ickes, to make grants and loans for the construc- 
tion of local buildings and projects which the local com- 
munities cannot afford themselves. Entirely overlooked is 
the huge tax burden this program will place on the local 
communities in the future as a result of the cost of main- 
taining and servicing these projects when completed. 

No employment can possibly result from any of these ac- 
tivities in less than 6 months, and no substantial employ- 
ment in less than 9 or 10 months. Already now, with the 
funds appropriated last year after the P. W. A. had an- 
nounced to people steadily for over 6 months that it had no 
more funds available for grants or loans, it has begun to 
make grants and loans throughout the United States, right 
on the eve of taking up this fake relief bill. Of course, the 
purpose is to influence Members of the House and Senate to 
support this racketeering program. 

It adds $300,000,000 to the amount to be loaned by the 
United States Housing Authority to local communities which 
cannot result in construction in less than 6 months. 

Why, the United States Housing Authority has spent more 
than 7 months trying to organize itself and although it has 
had $100,000,000 available since September 1 last, it has yet 
to commence actual construction of a single project. 

The loans by the R. F. C. to small business are not half as 
effective as local loans by banks, and very few such loans 
will be made, because the small industries and small busi- 
nesses cannot provide the security which the R. F. C. will 
require. But over and beyond that, there can be no effect 
from the program in the line of putting people to work in 
private business because of the tremendous taxes which have 
been placed on business and the operations of the National 
Labor Relations Board and the constant, overhanging threat 
of dangerous inflation. So many people have been forced 
out of business because of the reactionary measures which 
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have been adopted, because of the operations of the Gov- 
ernment in losing our export market for agricultural prod- 
ucts and destroying the opportunity for private employment, 
that nothing short of an intelligent, constructive program 
can produce any results at this time. 

I propose as a recovery program: 

First. Amendment of the National Labor Relations Act 
along lines that will promote harmony instead of discord be- 
tween employee groups and employers. Inasmuch as that 
cannot be done without a two-thirds vote of both Houses of 
Congress—because Mr. Roosevelt would veto such a bill—I 
suggest the adoption of a concurrent resolution wiping out all 
appropriations for this Board after July 1, 1938, as a change 
in the Independent Offices Act, which is now in disagreement 
between the two Houses of Congress. Later on, honest legis- 
lation, providing for a fair labor board, with fair duties and 
powers, can be provided, after the destructive Labor Board 
which is now such a menace to the country is wiped out. 

Second. Passage of the tax bill now in disagreement be- 
tween the House and Senate, with the provisions of the Sen- 
ate relating to the capital-gains tax and the undistributed- 
profits tax inserted, and some fair rate of taxation upon 
corporation earnings, so that people will have some security 
in going into business and creating employment for our idle 
workers. 

Third. Repeal of the dangerous “greenback law,” which 
provides for inflation. 

Fourth. I would suggest an attempt to recover our export 
market for agricultural products by giving opportunity for 
the export of cotton, wheat, pork, and beef, along construc- 
tive lines for the purpose of getting rid of our surplus 
instead of trying to curtail our production. 

Fifth. I suggest that the relief problem be returned to the 
localities to handle, with a required contribution of at least 
25 percent on the part of the localities under provisions 
where the localities will have an opportunity to say what 
they want to do and how they want to do it to meet their 
own problems. Get rid of the W. P. A. and P. W. A., the 
Housing Authority, the Farm Security Administration, and 
all of the other rackets which have done so much to prevent 
the employment of our people and have proved so costly. 

Sixth. Appropriate only what is needed, without fangles. 
This will permit us to balance the Federal Budget, restore 
confidence, and put our people to work in private industry. 

We have found from sad experience in the last 5 years 
that the social security of our people—except New Deal job- 
holders—has not been promoted by the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $16,000,000,000 on boondoggling, relief programs, 
and similar activities. Now we know that when we are all 
through we are just that much worse off. Let us turn away 
from the path of proven failure and attempt to solve our 
problems by giving industry an opportunity to put its people 
to work by promoting, rather than curtailing, the opportu- 
nity for the employment of our people in private enterprise. 

I hope that the membership of this House will approach 
this problem with the idea of advancing their country’s 
interest, and maintaining the freedom of our people and 
giving them an opportunity to establish themselves and their 
families on solid ground instead of shifting sands. Let us 
stand firm against making more acute the depression by the 
appropriation of fabulous sums for the purpose of gratifying 
the spite and the spleen of the Chief Executive and pro- 
moting his plan to defeat those who have had the courage 
to oppose him, Some of my Democratic friends may, too 
late, awake to the fact that instead of priming the pump, 
the Chief Executive proposes to pump the primaries. 

Instead of continuing the destructive proposals of the 
President let us turn our eyes toward a constructive pro- 
gram which will rejuvenate business and industry, give our 
people a chance to work, and bring about a lasting economic 
recovery. Let us meet our responsibility to the people and 
stop playing politics with relief. 

The adoption of what I have proposed would get rid of 
the fear that depresses all our people, of high and low de- 
gree—a fear which now paralyzes business and trading and 
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has brought about in many substantial industries the low- 
est rate of employment in the history of the country. The 
program that I have suggested will start the wheels of 
progress, give employment to our people, provide a market 
for our agricultural, manufacturing, and mining industries. 

We have never had a surplus of production in this coun- 
try. We have had, many times, a shortage in consumption 
because the people did not have the money with which to 
buy. Demand for goods, the employment of our people, and 
a proper restoration of the export market will solve our 
problems. [Applause.] 

Mr, KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The letters I am receiving seem to indi- 
cate the idea is prevalent among the people of the country 
that one of the purposes of this new spending urge is to 
make the country safe for the New Dealers. Does the gen- 
tleman believe there is any foundation for that belief? 

Mr. TABER. I believe that is the primary object of the 
program. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, this being the only com- 
mittee of which I am the ranking member, I believe it would 
be amiss if I did not speak on this occasion. 

We are now considering a bill that provides work for 
people, and generally, I may say to the members of the 
Committee, I believe this is a well-considered bill in that 
direction. I am going to support this bill as it comes from 
the committee. 

At this particular moment we are faced with the fact that 
approximately 13,500,000 people are out of jobs in this coun- 
try. They want jobs but cannot get them. I do not have 
any too much sympathy for those who say private business 
will employ all these millions if it is left alone, because the 
fact has been presented to this Congress on more than one 
occasion that if business had its own way it would be unable 
to employ more than 3,000,000 of those who are out of jobs. 
If that is true—and if it is not true somebody ought to dis- 
pute it, either in the committee or on the floor of the House— 
what are we going to do with the other millions who are out 
of employment? 

As I see the situation, regardless of any political conse- 
quences in any direction, a new duty has devolved upon this 
Nation and upon this Congress, and this is to provide work 
when private enterprise has so dismally failed to take up 
the slack. Consequently, any bill that comes before this Con- 
gress with a well-thought-out program of work is going to 
have my support. 

Those who say our monetary system would correct the evils 
if we would extend credit do not really understand what there 
is to the subject of the monetary policy of this country. To 
extend credit—that on its face condemns the program. You 
cannot extend credit to anyone under our present system of 
finance unless that person has something to offer as security. 
We have 65,000,000 people in this country who can offer no 
security, and although they have the greatest assets in the 
world, muscular power and brain power, really the latent 
capital of the entire country, they cannot get credit. There- 
fore, if you put through a program to extend credit in this 
country you are making the situation worse because you give 
the credit to the top. The only people who can get credit are 
those who have accumulated some property. Our job is to 
take care of the 65,000,000 people who are at the bottom of 
the heap and cannot participate in a program of recovery 
under a plan of lending money. We must put this money 
in the hands of the people at the bottom, who will spend it. 
You can pick out any number of plans in this Congress that 
are headed in that direction. 

Let me say to you that as little as I know about legislation 
and as little as the experience I have had has been, it was 
only about a year ago I had the temerity to suggest to this 
House that if the Federal Reserve Board put through its 
program of raising the reserve requirements we would have 
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another panic. This statement was made on the floor of 
the House not only by myself but by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Buckter] in a speech calling attention to the 
fact that the Federal Reserve Board had raised the require- 
ments 100 percent. Since that day you have seen the predic- 
tion that was made by the gentleman from Minnesota come 
true. 

Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? ; 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. FORD of California. Does the gentleman know that 
at the time they raised the requirements and after they 
raised them there was still in excess of $1,000,000,000 of 
excess reserves that could be drawn on? 

Mr. BURDICK. Ido not know what the figures show, but 
I do know that if you require the banking system of the 
country to keep on hand a 100-percent increase in reserves, 
that automatically shuts off the power to lend that money. 

Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield again? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. FORD of California. Does the gentleman know there 
is a school of philosophy in this country that wants all bank 
reserves to be at 100 percent? 

Mr. BURDICK, I understand that is true, yes, and there 
is a bill before this very Congress embodying that principle. 

Mr. FORD of California. And the gentleman states that 
the raising of these requirements by the Federal Reserve 
Board was the occasion for this depression? 

Mr. BURDICK. That was the immediate cause. 

Mr. FORD of California. That would have been true if 
there has not been in excess of $1,000,000,000 of excess re- 
serve after the lowering of requirements, and a funny thing 
about this so-called depression is that there has not been a 
single bank “busted” during the period of the depression. 
Has the gentleman ever thought of that? 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes, I have thought of it, and it is not 
true. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. FORD of California. It is true. Name the bank. 

Mr. BURDICK. Twenty-two of them in the Northwest. 
And without the United States guaranty of deposits half 
of them would be in serious difficulty. 

Mr. FORD of California. There have not been 1,060 of 
them in a week. 

Mr, BURDICK. North Dakota has contributed its share, 
and the Comptroller of the Currency will give you a list 
of banks which are either closed or ordered to be closed 
since December 1937. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. I agree with what the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota is saying, and just about a year 
ago I remember on this floor when the gentleman who is now 
speaking called the attention of the Congress to the acts of 
the Federal Reserve banks, and I also made a speech on the 
floor here calling attention to what would happen when the 
Federal Reserve banks raised the reserves of these banks, 
stating that we were headed for another panic. Very few 
people in this Congress paid any attention, I am sure, to 
what I said, but the statement is in the Recorp. I made 
the statement we were headed for another panic. No one 
thought then we were headed for another panic, but we 
went into another one, and we will go into another panic 
whenever we take credit out of circulation in the country. 
I am glad the gentleman from North Dakota is bringing 
this to our attention because that caused the panic, and 
nothing else, and the only way you can get out of this panic 
is to put some extra money in circulation, as the President is 
proposing to do at this time. They have recognized the fact 
that this did cause the panic, because the Federal Reserve 
bank has taken down the reserves to a certain extent, but I 
claim they have not reduced them enough yet. 

Mr. BURDICK. I want to thank the gentleman from 
Minnesota for his contribution, I agree with him that no- 
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body paid any attention either to the gentleman or to myself 
at that time, and I doubt if they are going to do so now. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. I agree with you. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. BURDICK. I want now to give you some concrete 
facts with reference to the situation in the area from which 
Icome. Between the years 1930 and 1935, due entirely to our 
financial policy, not chargeable to the Democrats but charge- 
able to every party that has had control of it since 1860, 
and due to the drought, there has been a decrease of 399,000 
acres of the area harvested between the years 1930 and 1935. 

Sixty-five percent of all the farmers in the area cannot 
pay their taxes. There has been a decrease of 50 percent in 
all livestock in the area between 1930 and 1936. 

Of a total population in this area surrounding the Public 
Works program, which I am going to present to you, of 19,000 
people, 15,000 of them have been on relief, and I presume are 
there yet. 

Now, through the program proposed by this Congress to 
plan work, which evidently private business cannot do, an 
area along the Missouri River can be irrigated at a cost of 
$62 per acre. The greater portion of the people living in 
that section of the country will not only get off of relief but 
they will furnish food for the entire country, provided this 
Congress plans ahead and makes arrangements by which 
these people can help themselves. 3 

I am only sorry that under the rules and regulations of 
this House an appropriation for this venture cannot be 
presented in the present bill, but it will be presented when 
the last deficiency appropriation bill comes before this 
Congress. Let me tell you the difference between irrigated 
land in the arid West and land across the road that is 
not irrigated. There is a difference of $18 an acre income, 
so if we amortize the money this Government puts in on a 
period of 40 years, during those 40 years a farmer would have 
to pay only $3.72 per acre for the use of this water, and at 
the same time he will extinguish the debt, and you are not 
giving us anything. You are just giving us a chance to 
help ourselves, and not only get off relief, but to get every- 
body else off relief. I understand what some of the eastern 
Members think. They think that if we cannot live out there 
in the West, we ought to move out. We are not moving 
out, however. We went there over half a century ago, and 
we built our institutions and reared our children there, and 
we have our churches and schools and railroads and roads 
there, and for 50 years we have never asked help from 
anyone, and we are not moving out. We are asking this 
Congress to give us a chance to help ourselves, and when- 
ever a bill of this character comes before the Congress, it is 
a planned-work program. We must do something in this 
country to put these millions to work, and any time the 
Congress or the President or a committee will come before 
this House with a program that is sound and lasting and 
will help the people, we are going to be the kind of Repre- 
sentatives from my section of the country that will not raise 
any protest against any plan of the President or of Congress 
to put the program into execution. 

Gentlemen will remember that a year ago in this Congress 
when we were making appropriations for relief, I submitted 
an amendment on the floor of the House to raise the $1,500,- 
000,000 figure to $4,000,000,000, and how the Members of 
this Congress laughed. One of them asked me whether I 
had offered the amendment in order to get a chance to talk 
for 5 minutes. I said “no”; that I had offered it because I 
believed it to be warranted, I did not believe that a billion 
dollars would do the job. Now, several months later, every- 
body is convinced—I will not say everyone, but a great 
many Members of this Congress are convinced that the 
President is not asking for too much at all. A govern- 
mental duty falls upon this Congress. Are we going to sit 
here and let 13,000,000 people go without employment if 
we can give them employment? Are you going to let your 
party or your faction stand in the road of giving us relief? 
I do not think the Congress is made up of that kind of men. 
We are going to stay here until we do the job. The people 
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do not care who is in control of this Congress, whether 
Democrats or Republicans. What they want is somebody 
to represent them and meet the facts, as we find them to be, 
and that is my position. As I said before I am opposed by 
Republicans in my State. I have to fight them before I 
can get on the ticket, and after I get that job done, if I 
ever do, I have to oppose the Democrats. They are hungry 
for a job, too. We have not got enough Democrats in the 
State hardly to fill the post offices, but there seems to 
be an awful lot of them at election time, because those that 
are defeated in the primaries on the Republican ticket turn 
and go with the Democrats in the fall election. So I have not 
any chance of coming back here to this Congress anyway. 
I never had a chance of getting here in the first place. I 
never had ‘anybody with me in North Dakota except the 
voters. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Is not that enough? That is all any of 


us want. 

Mr. BURDICK. So while I am here, I want to represent 
those people. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BURDICK. For a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is not asking any more 
for his people than has been given in the East, is he? 

Mr. BURDICK. Oh, I never have objected to that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But the gentleman is not asking any 
more. 

Mr. BURDICK. Oh, no, the gentleman is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
North Dakota has expired. 

Mr. BURDICK. I will finish this speech by extending my 
remarks, and I want to thank the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Powers] for giving me this time. [Applause.] 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. RICH. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, we are considering the war 
appropriation bill for nonmilitary items, asking for $197,- 
000,000 plus, Let us see what the House of Representatives 
has spent for war appropriations. The Navy appropriation 
bill amounts to $553,000,000. The Navy emergency appro- 
priation bill amounts to 81,200, 000,000. The war appropria- 
tion bill carries 8448,000, 000, and that makes a total of 
over 82,200,000, 000 appropriated in preparation of war. We 
come in now for nonmilitary items and we ask for the sum 
of 8197,000, 000. It seems to me that this Administration is 
war-minded, notwithstanding the fact that last year we 
passed the Neutrality Act to keep us out of war with any 
foreign nation. When you spend $2,200,000,000 in prepara- 
tion for war you have spent a tremendous sum, all the while 
the neutrality act lies dormant in the President’s desk, and 
it seems to me almost incredible that a man who asked for 
the neutrality act would not use it when he has the power 
to do so, but permits war materials to be shipped on to 
Japan, in order that innocent women and children may be 
killed by munitions manufactured in this country. It is un- 
just, inhuman, and unworthy a nation like ours to assist 
in the persecution and execution of innocent people, for the 
sum of a few paltry dollars. Why does not the President 
prohibit the exportation of war materials to Japan? 

It is deplorable to think of; but now I am interested in 
another war, the war on depression in our own country. Let 
us see what the President of the United States said when he 
was running for office in 1932. He was elected on the plan 
and policy of economy in government. The people hailed 
him as a great man coming into office. Has he carried out 
his promises to the American people? Let us see what he 
said when he addressed a joint session of the Congress 
March 10, 1933— 

For 3 long years, the Federal Government has been on the road 
toward bankruptcy. 

With the utmost seriousness, I point out to the Congress the 
profound effect of this fact (the accumulated deficit of $5,000,- 


000,000) on our national economy, 
It has contributed to the recent collapse of our banking struc- 
ture 


It has accentuated the stagnation of the economic life of our 
people. 
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It has added to the ranks of the unemployed. Our Government’s 
house is not in order and for many reasons no effective action has 
been taken to restore it to order. 

Upon the unimpaired credit of the United States Government 
rests the safety of deposits, the security of insurance policies, the 
activity of industrial enterprises, the value of agricultural products, 
and the availability of employment. The credit of the United 
States Government definitely affects these fundamental human 
values. It, therefore, becomes our first concern to make secure 
the foundation. National recovery depends upon it. 

They were wise words by the President of the United 
States; but just think what the President of the United 
States has been doing in the last 5 years. Oh! how he has 
changed. It ought to make you shudder; it ought to make 
every Member of Congress pause and wonder to think that 
he has spent more than $19,000,000,000 above what the 
Government has received. We keep going into the red. At 
the present time, for this year as of April 18, we had a deficit 
of $1,152,297,851, notwithstanding the fact that the President 
promised many times a balanced Budget for this year. Be- 
fore this year has finished on the 30th of June you are 
going to be close to $1,500,000,000 in the red, or probably 
more. A horrible thought. Next year, 1939, according to 
pr ER program, I predict more than a two billion 

cit. 

What is this all about? I would like to make more quo- 
tations of what the President talked about in 1932, quota- 
tions very similar to the one I just read. And to think that 
Members of Congress have been engaged in assisting him in 
his change to this ruthless expenditure of Government funds 
under the guise of relief. All are agreed that we should take 
care of the people of this country. 

No one ever starved before, no one should or would starve; 
but you have set up under the guise of W. P. A., under the 
guise of relief, the greatest boondoggling political bureau- 
cratic machine the world has ever seen; and that in this 
Nation of ours. It makes my blood run hot and cold in the 
Same minute to think how the Members of Congress have 
been responsible for encouraging this kind of ruthless bureau- 
cratic spending under the guise of relief and sound methods 
of pump priming. Oh, what a headache it is to the country. 

Mr, FORD of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yleld? 

Mr, RICH. I cannot yield now. I will yield in a few 
minutes, if I have time. 

Did you read Son Jimmy’s address out at Middletown, 
Ohio, yesterday? Young Jimmy, the Crown Prince, said that 
if the increase of national income resulting from the first 
pump priming had kept up, the Budget would have been 
balanced in 1938. That big word “if,” “if,” “if.” Well, 
James, it requires a man of sound business experience to do 
the job. Not a man who never did or could meet a pay roll 
or run a successful business. 

Your father tried pump priming to the tune of $19,000,- 
000,000. Where are you now? As against 11,000,000 men out 
of work in 1933 you now have 13,500,000 out of work; you 
have industry practically wrecked; you have the people of 
this country in a condition where the businessmen are think- 
ing more of trying to preserve what little they have left 
rather than venture it in new business activities. They are 
all afraid of your papa; both big- and small-business men are 
worried. It is a deplorable condition in which we find: our- 
selves. And whose fault is it? I say the President’s fault 
in trying all the new things any new dealer suggests, rather 
than the advice of sound Jeffersonian Democrats with ex- 
perience. 

Mr. RANDOLPH and Mr. FORD of California rose. 

Mr. RICH. I will yield in a few minutes, if I have the 
time. I want to give you a few more examples of your 
boondoggling, bad, unethical, prejudicial, unsound legisla- 
tion, You must change the attitude of the people of this 
country to sound fundamentals of business. You are not 
going to do it by permitting John L. Lewis, the radical labor 
leader, to succeed in his efforts to domineer this country. 
When John L. Lewis says a law cannot be passed, the Mem- 
bers of Congress get in goosestep with John L. Lewis and 
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ask him whether they dare pass a law here in Congress. If 
he says yes, you pass the law. If he says no, then you defeat 
it. Why do not the Members of Congress act for the best 
interest of America rather than do what some radical per- 
sonage insists on your doing to meet his own personal views. 
It is not sensible, it is not good for the country or for labor, 
nor for you. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman’s 
temperature lowers I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes, while my temperature is 
high, because the Congress needs some sound advice. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman now 
yield for a question? 

Mr. RICH. I have only 3 minutes. If the gentleman will 
get me 3 minutes more I will yield. I am sorry. 

What are you trying to do? Lou are trying to create a 
scarcity of farm produce. You are trying to create a scar- 
city in all commodities of life that the people of this country 
need. At the same time you say you are going to raise the 
American standard of living, but how are you going to do it? 
You are trying to raise the American standard of living 
through these reciprocal-trade agreements, by permitting 
importations to come into this country produced by foreign 
countries, produced by peon and peasant labor, grown by 
men who are paid one-tenth the sum our farmers receive, 
You are permitting manufactured articles to come into this 
country that are manufactured in foreign countries by peo- 
ple who receive from one-fifth to one-tenth the salaries that 
American labor receives. 

How are you going to help American farmers and labor if 
you permit that? It cannot be done. Just look at the 
amount of farm produce that is coming into this country. 
It is astounding, it is astonishing what great amount of 
imports that replace American labor, and you men on this 
side of the aisle ought to take these powers away from the 
President of the United States at once. Do your own legis- 
lating, do your own thinking, give the American markets 
to the American people if you want prosperity. You want 
to give men work in industry and on the farm; work means 
happiness and home. Are you going to permit the National 
Labor Relations Board and the Wagner Act to continue to 
give advantages to labor without the responsibility that 
should go with it? That is one thing this Congress should 
clear up before it adjourns. It should enact legislation 
which will give to labor and the manufacturer the same 
or equal rights. You cannot smother the manufacturers 
and compel them to close down through these unlawful, un- 
ethical sit-down strikes and expect laboring men to have 
jobs. The men who are interested in labor ought to be in- 
terested in holding labor responsible for their acts and deeds 
just as the men who employ labor should be responsible for 
their acts and deeds. Labor and capital are inseparable 
and we ought to make laws to keep them so. I do hope that 
the President and Congress will consider carefully just and 
equitable revision of the Wagner Act and other laws recently 
passed; give the capitalistic system a chance to function and 
it will do its part in getting us out of the dreadful condi- 
tion in which we find ourselves. It will put men to work, the 
Government cannot do it. In 150 years it made this coun- 
try the land of opportunity, the land of liberty, and the 
land of freedom. The greatest country on the face of the 
earth. Let us do our duty to perpetuate it. Do not wreck 
it with untried, improper, and unsound ideas. Let us be 
practical. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. May]. 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in asking for time 
on this particular occasion is to make the announcement 
that I have arranged for hearings before the Appropriations 
Committee some time next week for the purpose of trying to 
earmark $120,000,000 of the funds mentioned by the Presi- 
dent in his message for public works. 

The President has asked for $450,000,000 for the purpose 
of Public Works Administration. 

In connection with the United States Army, in every State 
and in many places in the various States worse housing con- 
ditions exist than exist in the worst slums in the cities of 
this country. I have here a list which I shall ask permis- 
sion to include with my remarks when we go back into the 
House covering 181 different projects in Army posts where 
it is proposed to allocate this money. ‘The total will be ap- 
proximately $120,000,000. All the items for each particular 
post is set out in this list which I will later place in the 
Recorp for the purpose of giving the membership of the 
House an opportunity to look it over. I hope that every 
Member will examine it with care. 

The idea I have in mind is, if the committee does not 
report in that bill an earmarking of this money in the title 
relating to public works, I shall undertake to do so on the 
floor of the House by an amendment to the bill. I will want 
a majority of the Members of the House of Representatives 
with me when I undertake to do that. 

I may say further that I have not had the opportunity to 
confer with the President about this matter, but the War 
Department has taken it up with the Public Works Admin- 
istrator with a view to getting his approval. It may not be 
necessary for me to offer an amendment, but if it is I shall 
do so. I think it a wise step to take because we will ulti- 
mately have to do it. Why should the Congress allow our 
Army personnel to be housed with their families in miserable 
hovels, while the P. W. A. spends hundreds of millions of 
dollars to build new and modern housing plants in the great 
cities for occupation in thousands of cases by people who 
have never been declared their allegiance to this country, 
for whose flag our Army troops are ready and willing to 
fight and even die if need be? Why leave them ill-housed 
and their families required to live in mere shacks unfit in 
many instances for human habitation? At this point in the 
Record I include a table of 181 needy projects listed in the 
War Department records: 

War Department construction priority list, Apr. 15, 1938 
[Arranged to show items authorized by Congress and items not yet 
authorized] 


Author- | Public, 
ized act, | 263, Not au- 
No.] 394, Aug. 12, thor- Place Cost 
* 1935, ized 
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Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER]. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4% minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAVERICK]. 
BILL TO PROVIDE AERONAUTICAL TRAINING AT COLLEGES AND TO ESTABLISH 

UNITED STATES AERONAUTICAL ACADEMY 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, I-am going to talk 
about a matter which is of extreme importance to the people 
of the United States. I have today introduced H. R. 10350, 
and the title and first section are self-explanatory, and are 
as follows: 

TITLE TO ACT 

A bill to provide aeronautical training at land-grant colleges, 
high schools, Send private institutions, in the same manner as now 
provided for military education, and to further promote civil and 
military flying by establishing the United States Aeronautical 
Academy for the training of cadets and officers in military aero- 
nautics, said academy to be upon a basis of equal dignity, im- 
portance, and scientific and tactical standing as the United States 
Military Academy and the United States Nayal Academy. 
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FIRST SECTION—STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is the declared policy of Congress to 
foster and promote education from the viewpoint of aeronautical 
training by establishing the United States Aeronautical Academy, 
as provided in this act, and also be encouraging aviation training 
in the land-grant colleges, universities, high schools, and private 
educational institutions, in the same manner as now provided in 
the case of military training and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
units. Such institutions throughout the United States shall be 
encouraged to establish “aviation units” in the same manner as 
they have heretofore established artillery, infantry, cavalry, and 
other units. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to detail 
to said institutions officers of the Air Corps in the same manner as 
officers are now detailed in other services. 


Mr. Chairman, in our country we have wholly inadequate 
training for our aviation corps. Insofar as aviation is con- 
cerned, this country is miserably behind every modern coun- 
try in the world. Now, I have an idea, and it is a good idea, 
I believe, because I have talked to a lot of people of every 
shade of opinion about it. 

The land-grant colleges of the United States of America, 
for instance, have “horse troops”; they teach artillery; they 
teach infantry. What I would like to do is have the land- 
grant colleges of the United States of America install in each 
college a section devoted to the teaching of aviation. 

At the present time we only have a few hundred air 
cadets, allocated at Randolph and Kelly Fields, and the 
number receiving training is absolutely insufficient for the 
Army and insufficient for civil training. There is a serious 
inadequacy of pilots for the various commercial companies 
of the United States of America. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield to my distinguished friend, who 
is one of the best authorities and best friends of aviation in 
America. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am delighted, as the gentleman is, 
to know that the new Director of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce is creating a division which has for its object the 
stimulation of private flying in this country. I wish to 
congratulate the gentleman from Texas in bringing this 
important matter to our attention. I will cooperate in every 
possible way. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I thank the gentleman. 

Now I will proceed to discuss the matter of aviation train- 
ing through land-grant colleges. We could select—or the 
War Department could select—say 50 land-grant colleges, 
and each one of those land-grant colleges could have 50 
air cadets selected from the whole cadet corps or student 
body. In that way we could train 2,500 boys a year; it 
could be increased or decreased as conditions require, At 
the present time we have only a few hundred cadets, as I 
stated. We might eliminate these horse troops and teach 
those boys something about aviation. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. COLLINS. We tried that once and had to discon- 
tinue the practice because we found we were killing too 
many of these youngsters in the colleges. 

Mr. MAVERICK. That is deeply regrettable, but senti- 
ment cannot stop the march of science. Moreover, as sen- 
sible people, we have to face the facts. I did not know any 
young men had been killed. But, sad as it is, more will be 
killed in airplane, automobile, and other accidents. With 
better training, fewer will be killed. 

We have boys at Kelly Field and Randolph Field, the 
training schools for aviation in America, and some of them 
are killed. Boys are being killed all over the world as far 
as aviation is concerned, but aviation is becoming much 
more modern every day. Considering the inevitability of 
the increase in aviation, if we establish this course in the 
land-grant colleges it will be a good thing from every angle. 

I also favor the establishment of the United States aero- 
nautical college mentioned in the bill which I have intro- 
duced, on the same basis as the Naval College and the Mili- 
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tary College, because we are so woefully behind with our 
aviation education. 

Mr. MAY. Iagree with the remarks and position of my col- 
league. May I say for his information that I issued a press 
release last week to one newspaper in each county in my State. 

I have had more than 75 responses to that release from 
young men who want to take air training. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I thank my chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee and I am absolutely sure that is a good 
thing, because the gentleman from Kentucky and I do not 
agree very often. If we agree, we know it is all right! 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield to the gentleman from Texas, 
my good friend. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. I hope the gentleman does 
not mean what he said a few minutes ago—that he would 
abolish the cavalry. 

Mr. MAVERICK. We would not abolish cavalry, and we 
would not take a horse away from the district of the gen- 
tleman from Texas. There is a necessity for cavalry, and 
some of it is rightfully in the gentleman’s district. We just 
want to have more airplanes, that is all. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. May I add to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman in connection with the failure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to give aviation its proper place that other nations 
of the world are stimulating flying and asking that their 
Government help private flyers. Certainly the provisions 
of the proposed legislation should commend themselves to 
the sympathetic attention of the membership of this House. 

Mr, MAVERICK. I thank the gentleman. Aviation is 
such a big thing the Government should develop its training 
on a very wide scale. 

Before I conclude, let us discuss some of the facts. At 
the present time we have 28,000,000 automobiles and 15,000 
airplanes. There was a time when it was thought the horse 
would never be displaced by the automobile. The airplane 
will never displace the automobile, but surely the number 
of airplanes used will increase enormously, So let us use 
cur heads and be prepared. 

I hope the gentlemen will support the bill I have introduced 
to give aviation the recognition it ought to have by estab- 
lishing an aeronautical college and giving aeronautical train- 
ing in the land-grant colleges of America. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, on Tuesday last I discussed on the floor of 
the House the two palaces which we are constructing in the 
Philippine Islands. At that time and since that time at- 
tempts have been made to apply a liberal coat of whitewash 
to both Goy. Frank Murphy, of Michigan, former High Com- 
missioner, and High Commissioner Paul V. McNutt in an 
effort to absolve them from any responsibility for the con- 
struction of these two palaces. 

I have gone back over the records of the committees of both 
the Senate and the House and the reports of the Governors 
General. I went to the Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department this morning and obtained the original tentative 
plans submitted by the High Commissioner of the Philippine 
Islands to the State Department and by them to the Procure- 
ment Division of the Treasury Department. The plans were 
originally drafted at Manila and were submitted in tentative 
form to the Procurement Division of the Treasury through 
the State Department by the Governor General, so the Pro- 
curement Division has informed me. 

I examined the original tentative plans of these two palaces 
prepared at Manila and approved by the Governors General. 
The plan of the smaller palace had on it the word “Approved” 
and it was signed “Paul V. McNutt, High Commissioner.” 
The palace that Mr. McNutt wanted to build was 66 feet wide, 
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161 feet long, and 43 feet high. The palace as it will be con- 
structed from plans of the Procurement Division is 64 feet by 
134 feet. The White House is 85 feet by 170 feet. 

The White House is only 19 feet wider and 9 feet longer 
than the McNutt palace which is to be used as a summer 
home, and to which I referred as having 47 rooms. 

The original tentative plans for the larger palace at Manila, 
the one Gov. Frank Murphy wanted to build, as submitted 
carry the words “Approved, Frank Murphy, High Commis- 
sioner.” The White House is 85 feet wide and 170 feet long. 
The palace as we are now building at Manila is 134 feet wide 
and 203 feet long. The Murphy palace would have been 141 
feet wide and 266 feet long. Governor Murphy wanted to 
build a palace at Manila that was 84 feet wider and 64 feet 
longer than the White House, but the Procurement Division, 
or somebody, cut it down to where it is only 33 feet wider 
and 49 feet longer than the White House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. Let me finish my statement first, please. 
The names are signed in their own handwriting on the plans 
themselves. The House report quotes Brigadier General Cox, 
Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department, 
as follows: 

Governor General Murphy, after a careful study of the situation 
in the island, has expressed the view that the amount estimated 
in the bill ($1,000,000) is very reasonable. 

The Senate committee report is as follows: 

It was made to appear to your committee that the Governor 
General of the islands (Mr. Murphy) had expressed the view that 
the amount stated in the bill was entirely reasonable. 

On June 25, 1935, after the bill had been reported out for 
$1,000,000, President Roosevelt submitted to the Senate a 
supplementary estimate upon recommendation of the Budget 
Bureau for $750,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the two gentlemen from Michigan on the 
Democratic side of the aisle may call this cheap politics, but 
I call it mighty expensive politics and a wasteful expenditure 
of the people’s money. This is all the more true since we 
are getting out of the Philippine Islands in 1946. According 
to the statement made in the Senate and approved by Sen- 
ator Typrncs, we own over 300,000 acres of land in the 
Philippines now. The land and buildings there are inven- 
toried at more than $18,000,000. Under the Tydings-Mc- 
Duffie Act, we are turning this property over to the Philip- 
pine Government in 1946. Now, we own 300,017 acres of land 
because we created these 17 acres out of Manila Bay. The 
Philippine Islands have cost us from 1898 to 1934 $835,000,- 
000, and when you add the cost since that time it runs close 
to a billion dollars. If you add the newly created cost of the 
big navy made necessary by a fear that Japan will attack 
the islands, you will add another billion or two. How long 
are we going to keep this up and spend large amounts of 
money in the Philippine Islands when we are giving them 
their complete independence at their request in 1946. You 
can try to apply the whitewash brush to Governor Frank 
Murphy and High Commissioner Paul V. McNutt. You can- 
not cover up the little word “approved” on the plans and 
specifications and beneath which they by their own hand 
affixed their names. They themselves fixed their responsi- 
bility beyond contradiction. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Can the gentleman tell us where we are going 
to get the money to build these palaces for McNutt? 

Mr. ENGEL. It will be raised by taxation, and Mr. Roose- 
velt said in 1932 that “taxes are paid in the sweat of everyone 
who labors.” 

{Here the gavel fell.j 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. SUTPHIN]. 

Mr. SUTPHIN. Mr. Chairman, the chief duty of the Con- 
gress at this time, in the face of increasing unemployment 
and economic uncertainty, is to help the job maker create 
jobs. This means that we must encourage business and in- 
dustry in every way possible. 
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In 1936 I opposed the revenue act because I firmly believed 
it contained new tax provisions that would prove harmful 
to corporate industry, and we must remember that most busi- 
ness today is operated under the corporate form. When the 
1938 Revenue Act was on the floor of the House, I favored 
outright repeal of the undistributed-profits tax and drastic 
revision or outright repeal of the capital-gains tax. It was, 
and still is, my firm belief that these taxes strike at the 
root of industrial security. 

It is good industrial practice to establish reserves for ex- 
pansion which can also be used to carry pay rolls along 
in stringent times. This lesson should have been well 
learned during 1930-33, when many corporations were able 
to survive only by expending their reserves. It is thus a 
useful means of lowering the peaks of prosperity and filling 
in the valleys of depression, and it is up to this Government 
to make certain that every possible means of leveling the 
economic cycle to a good average of normalcy is put into 
full and free use by industry. Yet these taxes have the 
opposite effect. 

They force corporations to pay out practically their entire 
profits in dividend declarations or forfeit considerable sums 
to the Government as a penalty. The tax does not have 
revenue production as its purpose, but rather it attempts to 
determine the reserve policy of business and industry. For 
this reason alone it is not a good tax. 

Reserve policy should be determined by the stockholders, 
who may rightfully choose long-time security of their invest- 
ment in preference to an immediate dividend. Similarly, the 
capital-gains tax, heavily taxing this year’s gains without 
thought of last year’s losses or next year’s possible emergency, 
is not sufficiently mindful of the stockholders’ interest. Nat- 
urally, theirs is the gain taxed or the loss disregarded by this 
taxing policy. Nor is it sufficiently mindful of labor’s in- 
terest, for continued employment depends on a stable finan- 
cial structure. 


It is my sincere hope that the conferees appointed to rep- 
resent this House in consultation with the Senate conferees 
will concur in the Senate version of the 1938 Revenue Act. 
For the 1936 Revenue Act to remain in force would be a 
tragedy of tax policy, and the House version of the 1938 
Revenue Act did not go far enough in the removal of these 
bad features. 

The Senate version will certainly give encouragement to 
business and industry, who at least will know that the Fed- 
eral Government is seeking the revenue it needs to operate, 
but is not delving into the field of determining the reserve 
policy of private business. We have no place there what- 
ever, beyond the possible service we might render by urging 
reserve increases during good business years and expenditure 
of these funds by maintaining employment during poor busi- 
ness years. This money will create more purchasing power 
when used to employ men in industry than when disbursed 
to stockholders. : 

Federal expenditure on public works at this time may well 
have its needed place in fighting the recession. But our only 
hope for progress toward normalcy and for maintenance of 
that favored position is for us to encourage private business 
and private industry to so manage their affairs that we may 
now have reemployment and thereafter maintain employ- 
ment of our people in private industry. 

Finding job makers is the most important quest of our 
people today. We need enterprising men who can gather 
together the necessary capital to employ those people who 
are eager to work in order that they may produce a more 
generous supply of material goods. We all need shoes; we 
all need clothing; most of us can use a greater variety of 
food at our table; we need better housing; and the list could 
go on and on. 

We must look to private industry to supply this employ- 
ment, and we must therefore encourage the private job 
maker. We must leave enough of the profit motive to en- 
courage him to undertake the risks of production, and we 
must leave him free from threats of too much governmental 
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regulation, so he must not too often be required to change 
his policy, for these changes create insecurity. 

It appears to me that both the taxation activities and the 
regulatory activities of the Government during the past 20 
or 30 years could stand a good deal of scrutiny. 

Let us free industry and commerce in order that the eco- 
nomic laws of a nation rich in natural resources and in hu- 
man labor and enterprise can work out its destiny of bounti- 
ful living. Let us encourage industry and business to create 
jobs. All our people are waiting for is assurance that a fair 
profit will not be taxed or regulated out of existence. 

Let us help the private job maker create jobs. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
balance of the time to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
PIERCE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, the minority leader of the 
House, the gentleman from New York, read to the Members 
of this House on April 13 an article from the New York 
Herald Tribune of April 12 entitled “More Adversity.” The 
speaker and the writer of the article were both commenting 
upon the news of the seven-county election held in Oregon 
on April 8 for the purpose of creating a special utility dis- 
trict. 

This power-district election in far-away Oregon is not 
without significance in the Nation-wide battle between pub- 
lic and private power. The reactionary and pro-utility 
Herald Tribune exults over the defeat of a public power 
district. Since this rural election has caused Natlon-wide 
comment, I desire to explain it from my point of view. 

Since the newspaper figures were incomplete, I am not 
quoting them, but will in a moment give the actual figures 
of the election, as I desire to comment upon them. Our 
colleague from New York drew from the election the conclu- 
sion that the people “do not want these gigantic projects 
imposed upon them from Washington * * * Bonneville 
Dam will be completed in about a year, but the people of the 
immediate vicinity have already emphatically disapproved 
the proposed distribution scheme.” Now I know that our 
colleague would not misrepresent facts, but the source from 
-which he drew them the Herald Tribune—is not entirely 
unprejudiced. Its article is so full of misstatements that it 
could be ignored, except that it drew remarks from such a 
distinguished commentator. 

PRIVATE UTILITIES CANNOT GIVE CHEAPEST RATES 

The real battle in Oregon was caused by the determination 
of the privately owned utilities to distribute the power from 
Bonneville through their own existing lines, and force the 
Government to restrict sales to industry at the bus bar. The 
people made a struggle to organize a seven-county public 
power district, taking in parts of seven counties, where they 
would own their distributing system and pass on to the con- 
sumer the full benefit of the low rate of the Government 
power plant at Bonneville. It is a well-known fact that can- 
not be repeated too often, that the cost of electricity to the 
ultimate consumer is largely in transmission and distribu- 
tion. The cost of generation rarely exceeds 10 percent of 
the consumer’s electric bill. The facts of the case are, the 
utilities are making a fight to hold their present capital 
structures. They have got to win, or squeeze the water out 
of their overcapitalizations. That is the cause of their 
anxiety. The private utilities really cannot pass on to the 
people the benefits of the low rates they may secure at the 
public generating plant at Bonneville. If they did so, they 
would then have to reduce their rates in the big centers like 
Portland. This would break their rate structure and would 
not give enough income to support their big issues of bonds 
and stocks. The utilities must win, or lose their preferred 
status which is their ability to tax the people by way of elec- 
tric-light rates. They need these funds to sustain, through- 
out the Nation, six or seven billions of water that has been 
pumped into their capitalization and which they desire to 
freeze into it as the railroads have done. Of course they 
have money to pay for advertising, to pay speakers, to put 
on their almost irresistible propaganda. 
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BONNEVILLE POWER SOLD WHOLESALE ONLY 

I desire to make it clearly understood that Bonneville power 
project was not the issue of the election, nor was it a question 
of transmission of the power from that project. It was a 
question of local distribution of power, and by whom cities 
and rural communities should be served, whether by public 
or private agencies. It has never been proposed that the 
Government, through its Bonneville administration, should 
enter into the business of distributing power retail. It is 
proposed that it shall generate power and transmit it to the 
city gates—to the local distributing system. So far the trans- 
mission lines have not been built because they are awaiting 
appropriation by this Congress. The Bonneville Act allows 
the distribution of its power directly through power districts 
and city public plants, or through private companies under 
contract protection. The choice under the law rests entirely 
with the people served. Their choice should be guided by 
facts and not by propaganda. 

BONNEVILLE POWER IN DEMAND 

The facts of the case are that the power generated at the 
two Bonneville units already installed has been oversub- 
scribed. The present installed capacity at Bonneville is 
86,400 kilowatts. Against this capacity Administrator Ross 
has power requests totaling 290,700 kilowatts, Seventy-nine 
percent of this amount represents public power-district re- 
quirements in Washington, 1.5 percent in Oregon, and 19.5 
percent industrial requests. In addition, the private power 
companies, during this election, indicated that they could use 
at least 40 percent of the present installed capacity. The 
facts and figures presented herein show that a market exists 
for all the power Bonneville can generate. The recent elec- 
tion has no bearing either way on the plant’s market. The 
Bonneville administrator had nothing whatsoever to do with 
the seven-county election which was determined upon by the 
people themselves and carried through by them. 

In order to begin immediate repayments to the Govern- 
ment for the money it has lent to build this project, we are 
now requesting from Congress appropriations for two more 
units, in order to meet immediate demands and to bring 
money into the treasury for the purpose of facing the repay- 
ment to the Government, The outlook is for quick sale of 
the Bonneville power just as fast as it can be generated. 
There is actually a tremendous demand. 

The present struggle results from the apparent determina- 
tion of the private power companies to hold the field as 
against public distribution. The law enacted by this Con- 
gress provides that 50 percent of the power shall be held 
for public ownership systems which shall-be given preferen- 
tial rights until 1941. The object of this reservation was to 
give the public-utility districts an opportunity to organize 
for power distribution. 

PUBLIC POWER DISTRICTS 


In the State of Washington, there are 18 utility districts 
legally organized, ready to use Bonneville power, and 12 
more will vote on organization this fall. Washington has 
out-stripped Oregon in this matter because of its more 
advantageous utility district law enacted in 1931, and already 
several times sustained by the supreme court of the State. 
The Washington law provides for revenue certificates plus 
a 2-mill levy for organization expense, with no pay for 
directors. Washington public-power districts are now strug- 
gling to finance themselves and while they have a repre- 
sentative in the East seeking for private financing, it is 
announced that the private utilities, with their enormous 
overcapitalization, are about to become partners of the 
Government, and that they are to be privileged to walk into 
the offices of the R. F. C. in order to secure new funds. Any 
agency which furnishes additional funds for the private ` 
utilities, does, of necessity, accept part of the burden of the 
overcapitalization which holds up the high-rate structures. 

The Oregon law, also enacted in 1931, to put into effect 
the constitutional amendment voted through the influence of 
the State Grange, provides for setting up power districts 
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by vote of the people, but requires financing through general 
obligation bonds, thus giving an opportunity for strong ob- 
jection and tremendous propaganda campaigns. I assure 
you this opening was not overlooked, and the election to 
which the gentleman referred was not an election in which 
the interest was power, or public power, or the use of Bonne- 
ville, but it was an election centering on taxation, which 
became the issue. The sponsors of the Oregon public power 
acts are now giving consideration to amendments which will 
in many ways facilitate the establishment of public-power 
districts in Oregon, particularly by permitting the sale of 
utility revenue bonds retireable, both as to principal and 
interest, out of district earnings, rather than the general 
obligation bonds now specified in the law. 

It has been a very difficult thing to secure public power 
legislation in Oregon, and the history of constitutional 
amendments and enabling acts is a record highly creditable 
to the public spirit and tenacity of those public-power advo- 
cates who directed the campaigns. There have been vetoes 
and referendums and lost elections in many bitterly con- 
tested fights. Step by step the public-power advocates have 
won, and they will win through to final victory. The people 
of Oregon are fully alive to the great benefits which will 
come to the Northwest through the Bonneville power and 
navigation project, and they are determined that the bene- 
fits shall be widespread, and shall not be reserved solely 
for the private utilities. 

THE POWER DISTRICT ELECTION OF APRIL 8 

The election of April 8 was the first election in Oregon 
providing for the formation of a power district covering 
more than one county, and including rural and urban ter- 
ritory. The result was really amazing. The district is not 
adjacent to Bonneville, but over 100 miles distant from it, 
and was but a small part of the territory which can easily 
be supplied with power from that great dam. It did not 
take in any large cities. From latest returns, there were 
13,537 votes for the seven-county power district, and 21,524 
against it. This, in spite of bonds, taxes, and a private 
utility attack probably unparalleled in the long struggle for 
public ownership. Four out of forty-five small cities voted 
for the project. There are two municipally owned plants 
“in the counties but they did not vote on the proposition. 
Four out of nine unincorporated areas also gave a favorable 
vote. It is not yet legally determined whether the territory 
“which voted favorably shall be formed into a public power 
district. By the time districts are organized in Oregon and 
ready to operate the State will have a more satisfactory 
law, even if it must come through the initiative. The cause 
will profit by the weaknesses shown in this campaign. 
There are many other public power elections pending in 
Oregon, where they will be held frequently from now on. 
These are in smaller districts, each within one county. 

THE PRELIMINARY SKIRMISH OF A BIG BATTLE 

This preliminary skirmish steels the arm for the coming 
battle. I am firmly convinced that the people of Oregon will 
rise in their might and demand that publicly owned dis- 
tributing systems shall make available the cheap power of 
Bonneville. Oregonian public power advocates cannot be- 
lieve that when the facts are fairly presented to our people 
they will allow all the cheap power from Bonneville to pass 
into the States of Washington and Idaho, leaving Oregon 
citizens to continue to contribute to Wall Street manipula- 
tors at least twice as much as they ought to pay for electric 
current, or what they would pay if they distributed coopera- 
tively the current Bonneville will soon be ready to deliver. 
It is inconceivable that the people organized for govern- 
mental purposes should be prevented by big aggregations of 
private capital from exercising their governmental powers. 
The private utilities claim that they are hampered by gov- 
ernmental actions or restrictions, but they must be rejoicing 
over their very successful effort to crush public initiative. 
Surely the people in their government should have a free 
field without being cowed and intimidated and actually con- 
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trolied by the private utilities. When the people decide that 
they will furnish for themselves all the essentials, including 
light as well as water and highways, the utilities will be 
obliged to yield. I repeat, the private utilities cannot give 
to the people the reduction that is due them in their electric- 
light bills. 

The whole episode reminds me of the fight in Oregon 
when I was Governor 15 years ago, to pass and hold an 
income-tax law. We secured enactment of a law under 
which an income tax was levied. Three million dollars had 
been collected the first year, and the money used to reduce 
the property tax. Under a propaganda drive, the people re- 
pealed that law, took back upon their own shoulders the 
burden of raising that money through a property tax. We 
who believed that taxes should be based on the ability to pay, 
never gave up our fight for the income tax as against the sales 
tax, and finally won our point. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION NEEDED IN OREGON 


Our people in the Northwest want more electric power and 
they want it at rates comparable with the rates established 
by the publicly owned plants at Tacoma, Wash., and Eugene, 
Oreg., which are our present yardsticks. Oregon’s rural 
population has never enjoyed electricity because the private 
power companies have refused reasonable extensions, have 
held rates high, and have otherwise penalized rural use. 
Oregon has profited by the rural-electrification program of 
the Federal Government, and districts are being established. 
Only 39.7 percent of the farms in Oregon are now supplied 
with electricity, and these at the rates largely beyond the 
paying ability of farmers. In the State of Washington, 52.9 
percent have rural electrification. California, the second in 
the Union, has 67.6 percent of farms served. In Oregon, 
electrical development has been checked through the reac- 
tionary and subversive policies of the private utilities. These 
private companies have been pushing their rural extensions 
ever since the day Bonneville was proposed. They have had 
people sign on the dotted line at high rates. When these 
signatures were secured, most of the people had not heard 
that a Government-owned plant was probable and that pub- 
lic distribution systems would be possible. The private com- 
panies preempted the best territory and left thinly settled 
districts helpless, making extension costs prohibitive. It has 
been amusing to note the newspaper publicity given very 
slight reduction in private power company rates during 
Bonneville construction. The reductions have been too small 
to be noticed in bills, but may be credited to Bonneville. 
UTILITY PROPAGANDA ATTACKS POWER DISTRICTS 

This election did prove the power of propaganda. For- 
merly it was possible through required reports to regulatory 
bodies, to ascertain something of the cost of such campaigns. 
Since the dissolution of the old National Electric Light As- 
sociation, and the organization of what is known as the 
Edison Electric Institute, with their improved methods for 
hiding facts, it is impossible to learn just how much of the 
rate payer’s money goes into propaganda. It is commonly 
reported now that they have perfected more refined and 
subtle methods. It is said that a slush fund for propaganda 
and illicit expenses, such as the purchase of officials, is now 
built up by percentage rebates given managements of private 
utilities by the manufacturers and companies which sell the 
utilities electric apparatus. This fund goes into New York 
banks and is quietly passed through the country to pay for 
advertisements, meetings, “canned” newspaper editorials, and 
“influence.” Only cash paid, no checks given, no receipts 
taken. 

The opposition encountered by the courageous and able 
sponsors of the seven-county district would have terrified 
and discouraged men less stout-hearted. I have a collection 
of campaign literature put out by the private utilities which 
should be kept in the archives so that future generations of 
public-power users may have some understanding of the 
courage of their forbears. When the Bonneville Act was 
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pending in this Congress I insisted upon having written into 
it a section which would provide the services of Government 
experts who should help in the organization of public 
power districts proposing to distribute power from a Govern- 
ment-owned plant. I then foresaw the difficulties of newly 
organized groups without avenues of publicity and without 
the funds for campaigning. The private utilities spent 
thousands upon thousands of dollars for newspaper advertis- 
ing, for printed and mimeographed statements which stuffed 
the mail boxes, for mass meetings, and for radio speeches 
by rural housewives and others, into whose mouths they put 
the most amazing bits of wisdom on utility policies. They 
organized “protective associations.” They worked day and 
night with the announced purpose of protecting the simple 
people of these seven counties from their own folly. No 
public utility operating since electricity became available 
has ever exhibited such concern for the “welfare” of the 
consumers. Of course, this campaign was paid for by the 
users of electricity, and by the very rate payers who were 
pursuaded by them to remain in bondage. The consumers 
will be paying for this campaign for months or years to 
come. The State public utilities commissioner rushed 
into the fray with the announcement that his beneficent 
organization would have “no control over rates charged by 
proposed public-utility districts”; and, “My department also 
would have no control over any indebtedness * * * 
authorized by the present utility district law.” He went on 
to say that the privately owned utilities must answer to his 
Office for every rate and expenditure, and that he would 
“insist that ultimate consumers of Bonneville power receive 
every benefit possible, if the power is distributed by exist- 
ing privately owned electric companies.” This is required 
by the Bonneville Act and should give the commissioner no 
concern, Is it any wonder that the margin against the 
seven-power utility district was 7,987 who preferred to re- 
main under the protecting wings of the public utility com- 
missioner who was so concerned for the private utilities? 
TAXATION MADE THE BOGEY 

In every fight for public power systems, taxation is the 
bogey. I have tried to make it clear in speeches on the floor 
of this House that private utilities operate on a cost-plus 
basis, that they levy hidden sales taxes but never pay any 
direct taxes. They simply collect taxes from the rate payers. 
It is a matter of nomenclature only. They pay a certain 
sum to a unit of government—county, city, or State, and 
they call that sum taxes, whereas, it is actually just a fixed 
portion of the consumer’s electric power rates. A certain 
portion is assigned to power-company profits, a certain por- 
tion for public payments, and a very large and certain por- 
tion for propaganda which will keep the people from enjoy- 
ing the benefits of cheaper rates and freedom in determin- 
ing how the income shall be divided. 

Under the Oregon law the State cannot tax publicly 
owned utilities. We have some very successful municipal 
public power plants, and they have, in lieu of taxes, lighted 
the city streets and public buildings, and they have in some 
places used their income for other city expenses, substitut- 
ing light and power revenue for taxes. I am now collecting 
figures for tabular presentation of these facts. They will 
show conclusively that the public power plants actually 
contribute more toward the costs of government than do 
the private power plants which use the tax argument against 
public ownership. Taxation and general obligation bonds 
are not essential to the establishment of a public power 
district as revenue certificate bonds are marketable, 

Another point which is of first importance and must not 
be overlooked in the struggle between public and private 
power is the fact that the private utilities never pay out 
and thus never get to the point where the rate base is not 
largely determined by their indebtedness. Publicly owned 
plants move forward to a debt-free status, with constantly 
diminishing rates. The private utilities may well fear the 
competition of publicly owned plants. The publicly owned 
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plants may well move toward the acquisition, at a fair valua- 
tion, of competitive privately owned utilities. 

The real issue in the seven-county election in Oregon was 
then not power, but taxes. As a result of the ruling of the 
attorney general of the State, wide publicity was given by 
subsidized opponents to the contention that any bonds issued 
would become general obligation bonds, and that the power 
facilities would be tax-free. Through the written and 
spoken word, the private power companies carried the idea 
to the people that general obligation bonds meant a mort- 
gage on the home and the farm, and heing tax-free, the 
displaced power company taxes would be shifted to prop- 
erty owners. The tax-free argument was carried to ridicu- 
lous extremes. For example, there is a strong sentiment 
in Oregon for social security. Realizing this sentiment, sub- 
Sidized opposition created the false impression that tax 
exemption would eliminate any social-security measures. 
People unfamiliar with the Oregon situation have been led 
to believe that stock ownership influenced the result. This 
is not the fact. The Portland private company in recent 
years sold about $15,000,000 of fraudulent stock to their 
customers, with resulting heavy losses. 

One of the gems brought out in this contest should be 
given wider publicity than it secured through the readers 
of the local paper at Canyon City, Oreg. I therefore quote 
the comments of the editor of the Blue Mountain Eagle, 
Mr. Clint Haight, as he refers to one of the utility cam- 
paigners: 

He blats out that the utilities cannot with Bonneville, 
because they pay a great bill of taxes, while Government plants 
pay none. What a beam of light! 

It reminds one of a one-cylinder firefly defying the great orb 
of day. The electric light companies of Portland pay no taxes 
(unless undistributed profits). The consumer pays the tax; while 
the company is just a bill collector. Railroads pay no taxes; 
they collect from the shipper. Utilities have no “holler” coming, 
but the customer has, and the utilities have been good collectors 
and been pretty decent about it, and have not complained, be- 
cause they did not pay it. 

Taxes are part of the cost; like clerk hire, rents, upkeep, etc.; 
all added together, and presented to the consumer, in the form 
of a bill each month. No mystery in this. 

A print shop and storekeeper does not pay for his clerks, light, 
rent, taxes, insurance, etc. He can’t. The customer pays it, and 
he knows it, and so does everybody, for it is the only way business 
can be done; and that is proper, and sound economics. But to 
hear the Rajah of the Kingdom of Oregon Voter, one might think 
that the light companies of Portland pay their taxes out of their 
inheritances or their remittance from grandfather’s estate. 


PUBLIC POWER MOVES FORWARD 

Public power advocates should be greatly heartened by 
this election, even though the cause was lost temporarily. 
It showed what a small army of raw recruits can do when 
up against seasoned troops, armed with every device possible 
of purchase with unlimited funds, and backed by agencies 
of Government which will allow them to write the costs into 
the consumers’ bills. I rejoice that our people have the 
courage to come back for more elections. Those who voted 
against the project were frightened by the terrible stories of 
taxes and bonds and the bogies dressed up by the power 
companies. I am surprised that no fighter on the people's 
side thought to fix up a bogy which would have effectually 
scared the power companies and sent them running from 
the fray. It is only 10 years ago that these same people 
went into these same counties with a campaign, aided by 
these same newspapers and these same bankers, and these 
same chambers of commerce. That campaign had as its 
Objective the confiscation of the savings of the people of those 
counties, under the guise of “investment” in Central Public 
Service, which was then the owner of Pepco, as well as of 
Seattle Gas. The operating company and its “investors” 
were swindled out of $6,753,748, and the people who now use 
electricity in that section are paying rates sufficiently high 
to earn dividends upon that money stolen from the stock- 
holders. It was reported to me that people of small means 
in a single one of these counties which voted “no” on 
the seven-county power project, lost over $500,000 in that 
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ruthless utility raid. The facts were set forth in the Oregon 
papers again and again. People do, indeed, have short 
memories. 


BONNEVILLE THE NATION’S YARDSTICK 


Oregon, Washington, and Idaho have the opportunity to 
establish the yardstick of the Nation for the price of electric 
current. In years to come what will stand out as the great 
achievement of this administration? Undoubtedly the 
dams—Grand Coulee and Bonneville, on the Columbia 
River. You cannot repeal a dam. You cannot deceive all 
the people at the same time if you can get the facts to them. 
The believers in public distribution of power have no notion 
of quitting the fight. We are just making our plans for 
another battle, and then another, and another, if necessary. 
Believing in the justice of our cause, we shall continue until 
we win. We believe the leaders will be developed in the 
near future who will be able to convince the people of the 
justice of the cause of public ownership of all activities 
which, by their very nature, are monopolies. 

Oregon is a State which has taken the lead in the Nation 
in the cause of the people’s government. We have long had 
the initiative, the referendum, and the recall, and we gave 
to the Nation the idea of the popular election of Senators. 
The people have not changed. They have not become re- 
actionary, nor are they timid utility dupes. The power 
election indicates only that a small majority of Oregon 
citizens have yielded momentarily to reactionary leadership. 
They will take a good look at this business. They will 
resolve to understand it, and they will find a way to get 
what they want. Bonneville, to the people of Oregon, means 
opportunity beyond anything ever before opened to them. 
Those who put over this public power campaign are the 
third generation of pioneers to whom Oregon will in the 
future pay homage. First, we had those who crossed the 
plains; then we had those who gave us our political insti- 
tutions; now comes the group fighting to bestow upon 
Oregon a heritage of economic freedom. 

THE YARDSTICK APPLIED 


To show the great diversity in present rates and where 
the overcharges are most flagrant, I give herewith a rate 
table of a group of Oregon cities in my district, showing 
how these compare with our present yardsticks of Tacoma, 
Wash., and Eugene and Milton, Oreg., all publicly owned. 
These figures are for the most part from monthly bills secured 
by recent correspondence. A few items are from the 1937 
rate series B of the Federal Power Commission. These tables 
show what publicly owned plants can do for people. 

Twenty-five to forty kilowatt-hours per month represents con- 
sumption from lighting and small appliances. One hundred 
kilowatt-hours per month represents light, appliances, and re- 
frigeration. Two hundred and fifty kilowatt-hours per month, 
electric stove in addition to above. Five hundred kilowatt-hours 
per month, water heating in addition to above. 


Residential service charges 


Monthly consumption (kilowatt-hour_) 


$1.00] $1.35] $2.55] $4.50 
. 1. 13 1.52 2.12 8.62 6.12 
—— 1.98 3.03 4.98 8:23 11.98 
1.91 2.76 4. 56 8. 06 10. 06 
2.75 4.40 5. 80 9.10 11,60 
2.39 3.17 4.97 8.27 10. 27 
— 2.43 3. 20 5.00 8. 20 10. 20 
ä — 2.39 3.17 4.97 8.27 10. 27 
— 2.20 3.17 4.97 8. 27 10. 27 
1.0 2.44 4.24 7.74 9. 74 
1. 50 2.40 4.20 7.01 10,14 
1.98 3.03 4.93 8. 23 11. 98 
3.00 4.80 6. 40 9.90 12, 40 
2.04 2.99 4.79 8. 29 10. 29 
1.57 211 8:37 5,62 7.62 
1.66 2.49 4.30 6.75 8. 60 
1.60 2.44 4.24 7.74 12.79 
2.04 2.99 479 8. 29 10. 29 
1.60 244 4.24 7. 74 9. 74 
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Business-house bills 


Demand in kilowatts 


Community 
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$1.80 | $3.90 40 | $15.90 | $30.90 
1.75 5. 25 22. 50 42.00 
3.73 | 10.73 40. 73 63. 23 
3. 66 9. 10 35. 41 60.41 
5.40 | 14.25 47.00 86. 00 
3.10 9. 10 38. 10 68.10 
3.00 9.00 35. 00 57. 50 
8.73 | 10.73 40.73 63. 23 
2.70 7.20 25. 65 45.90 
3.04 8.54 31. 85 53. 45 
3.10 9.10 38. 10 63. 10 
3.10 9.10 38. 10 63. 10 


Sorc panna eg The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
CEMETERIAL EXPENSES 


For maintaining 


be 
any roadway not owned by the United States 
within the corporate limits of any city, town, or village. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOMASON of Texas: Page 3, line 
16, before the colon, insert: “, and of the total of such sums, 
$25,000 shall be available for the development of the Fort Bliss 
National „as authorized by the act of June 15, 1936 
(49 Stat. 1514).” 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee accepts the amendment, inasmuch as it does not 
change the sum total of the item. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
For the maintenance of the office of the United States High 
oner to the Philippine Islands as authorized by sub- 
on 4 of section 7 of the act approved March 24, 1934 (48 
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Stat., p. 456), including salaries and wages; rental, furnishings, 
equipment, maintenance, renovation, and repair of office quarters 
and living quarters for the High Commissioner; supplies and 
equipment; purchase and exchange of lawbooks and books of 
reference, periodicals, and newspapers; traveling- expenses, in- 
cluding for persons appointed hereunder within the United States 
and their families, actual expenses of travel and transportation 
of household effects from their homes in the United States to the 
Philippine Islands, and return, utilizing Government vessels when- 
ever practicable; operation, maintenance, and repair of motor 
vehicles, purchase and exchange of three automobiles at prices 
not to exceed $2,600 for one and $1,200 each for two, and all 
other necessary expenses, $181,930, of which amount $2,500 shall 
be available as of April 1, 1938, and of which amount not ex- 
ceeding $10,000 shall be available for expenditure in the discre- 
tion of the High Commissioner for maintenance of his house- 
hold and such other purposes as he may deem proper: Provided, 
That the salary of the legal adviser and the financial expert shall 
not exceed the annual rate of $10,000 and $9,000 each, respectively: 
Provided further, That section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U. S. ©. 5), shall not apply to any purchase or service rendered 
under this appropriation when the aggregate amount involved 
does not exceed the sum of $100, 


Mr, ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against this paragraph on the ground that the part of the 
paragraph commencing on page 5, line 8, with the word 
“of,” and going down to the word “Provided,” in line 13, is 
legislation on an appropriation and therefore not authorized. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this seems 
to me to be a border-line case and that the Chair might 
logically rule either way. The office of the Philippine High 
Commissioner was created in the act of March 4, 1934 (48 
Stat. 456-465). In subsection 7 of section 4 of that act it 
is provided that— 

The United States High Commissioner shall receive the same 
compensation as is now received by the Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands. 

I wish to emphasize that word “compensation.” 

The first appropriation for this office was carried in the 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser], the ranking Re- 
publican member of the Committee on Appropriations, was 
a member of the subcommittee which reported that bill, 
which evidently was influenced to allow this $10,000 item 
because of that word “compensation.” During the hearings 
on that bill the then chairman, Mr. Bucuanan, made this 
inquiry of General Cox, who was then Chief of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs: 


The question is: Under the law, can compensation be held to 
include only the salary? I am talking about the law. 


General Cox replied— 

It is my understanding that compengation includes both salary 
and other allowances, 

Now, later, Mr. Chairman, when the appropriation for 
this office was first considered by the War Department sub- 
committee, which was for the fiscal year 1937, this very item 
was under consideration, and here is the testimony at that 
time: 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Then there is also an item of $10,000 for special 
and miscellaneous expenses. What is that for? 

Colonel SrockTon. It is a discretionary fund. The Governor 
General had a much larger allowance than that, sir. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. What amount? 

Colonel STOCKTON. The Governor General had an item of $15,000, 
and the appropriation act of the Tenth Philippine Legislature for 
1935 provides that the fund shall be expended in the discretion of 
the Governor General, amounting to 30,000 pesos. 

The point is, Mr. Chairman, that the act I have cited— 
the act of March 4, 1934, provided that the High Commis- 
sioner should receive the same compensation as the Gov- 
ernor General had been receiving, and it would seem from 
the testimony I have quoted that the view heretofore enter- 
tained has been that compensation does not refer to salary 
alone, but embraces this extra allowance which the High 
Commissioner may expend at his discretion, because the 
Governor General previously had been granted such an 
allowance, 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, under this provision the 
High Commissioner has discretion to spend this $10,000 for 


any purpose he may deem proper. He can buy cats or dogs 
or liquor or anything else. I know of no law which author- 
izes him to spend money at his discretion. Surely there is no 
law which gives him the right to spend money in that way. 
I maintain that it is clearly legislation and for that reason 
I make the point of order against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question in the mind of the 
Chair is whether or not the law authorizes such an appro- 
priation. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER] 
admits that this is on the border line. The Chair followed 
the gentleman’s reasoning, but the only law that the Chair 
has been able to discover that bears directly upon this with 
reference to authorizing anything other than the salary of 
the High Commissioner, is found in the United States Code, 
title 48, which provides that his salary— 

Shall be $18,000, and in addition thereto, that he shall be entitled 
to the occupancy of the building used prior to August 20, 1916, by 
the Chief Executive of the Philippines, with the furniture and 
effects therein. 

What bothers the mind of the Chair is that there is 
nothing there to indicate that the High Commissioner can 
use his discretion to spend the amount of money mentioned 
in the bill. It occurs to the Chair that the language ob- 
jected to and to which the point of order is made, beginning 
in line 8 with the word “of”, down to and including the 
word “proper” in line 13, is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and the Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amende 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarver: Page 5, line 8, after the word 
“expenses”, strike out “$181,930” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$176,400,” 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I understood that the entire 
section had gone out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman 
from Michigan made the point of order and specifically 
stated that the point of order was to the language beginning 
with the word “of” in line 8, down to and including the word 
“proper” in line 13. The Chair understood that to be the 
gentleman’s original point of order. 

Mr. ENGEL. I made the point of order against the para- 
graph upon the ground that that part of the paragraph to 
which the Chair refers is subject to a point of order, but I 
accept the ruling of the Chair that it strikes out just those 
lines and so modify my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will so hold; therefore the 
amendment of the gentleman from Georgia to other portions 
of the paragraph is in order. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, while we are spending bil- 
lions of dollars, I do not know whether the House will be 
much interested in saving $5,530. Look at page 5 of the 
committee report and see what the $5,530 is for. It is an 
allowance by the committee over the Budget. Keep in mind 
that the Budget authorized an increase of approximately 
$28,000 for the office of the High Commissioner for the fiscal 
year 1939, over what has been appropriated for the present 
fiscal year. But Governor McNutt appeared before the com- 
mittee and convinced them they ought to give $5,530 above 
that, and it is that increase over the Budget that I am at- 
tempting to strike out by this amendment. 

If gentlemen will examine the report on page 5, as sug- 
gested, they will find that the $5,530 is to increase the salary 
of 14 employees of the High Commissioner and to add 5 
additional employees. It appears that he already has em- 
ployed and looking after his comfort in this palace that is 
provided in Manila approximately 40 employees, and it is 
desired here to increase the salary of 14 of them and to add 
5 more. These employees appear to be largely of a character 
that minister to the personal comfort and happiness of the 
High Commissioner, such as caretakers, gardeners, janitors, 
laborers, and three chauffeurs. The High Commissioner is 
provided with three chauffeurs at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment. Under the Budget estimates alone, as I pointed 
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out, he has $28,000 beyond what was provided for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, and it does seem to me he ought to be able 
to struggle along on that and that the Government ought 
not to be requested to give $5,530 above the Budget for the 
purpose of increasing the salaries of his personal employees 
or the employees of his office who look after the palace and 
the grounds, and for the addition of five employees, and it 
is with the thought in mind that you might be willing to 
accept this minor economy of approximately $5,000 in times 
when we are spending billions very free-heartedly that I 
have offered the amendment. 

My effort is simply to save a little of the money appro- 
priated for the office of the High Commissioner. I see no 
justification for going above the Budget estimate. It is pro- 
posed to furnish him and officials under him a palace at the 
cost of $15,000 a year for rent, and it is proposed to build 
a new palace at a cost, I believe, between one-half and three- 
quarters of a million dollars, and this at a time when we are 
fixing to get out of the Philippines and turn the country 
back to its own people. These matters are extravagances, 
from my point of view; and while I am not trying by this 
amendment to correct the major portion of these unwar- 
ranted expenditures, I am saying that this small item of 
increase for additional employees and for increase of salary 
over the Budget estimate should be stricken out. The pro- 
posed expenditure for a new palace is not in this bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to relate a few facts. There 
was asked, and reasonable justification was made for, $18,760 
for these various positions to which the gentleman’s amend- 
ment refers, and certain other positions. After due con- 
sideration, the committee cut the amount from $18,760 to 
$5,530. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. No; not at this time. 

The gentleman from Georgia spoke of increases, but he did 
not speak of decreases. There was an increase of 10 in the 
number of positions, but there was a decrease in the same 
number, 10. I ask you to follow me just a minute as I refer 
to the report. Six American clerks at an average of $3,060 
each instead of $2,850; 4 messengers at $407 each instead of 
6 messengers at $200 each; 2 American caretakers at $1,500 
each; 12 gardeners, janitors, and laborers at $240 each instead 
of 7 at $286 each. 

The committee heard the High Commissioner himself in 
support of these items. Mr. McNutt has no personal interest 
in them. He is leaving the islands October 1. He said it 
made no difference at all to him personally whether or not 
we approved his recommendations; that he was there as the 
servant of the United States Government to run his job as 
the law contemplates, and that his task, or his successor’s, 
could be performed more efficiently and effectively if provi- 
sion were made for the staff of his office after the manner 
proposed by him to the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Tarver) there were—ayes 16, noes 32. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Corps OF ENGINEERS 
RIVERS AND HARBORS 

To be immediately available and to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers, and to remain available until expended: 

For the preservation and maintenance of existing river and har- 
bor works, and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore 
authorized as may be most desirable in the interests of commerce 
and navigation; for survey of northern and northwestern lakes and 
other boundary and connecting waters as heretofore authorized, 
including the preparation, correction, printing, and issuing of 
charts and bulletins and the investigation of lake levels; for pre- 
vention of obstructive and injurious deposits within the harbor 
and adjacent waters of New York City; for expenses of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission in carrying on the work authorized by 
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the act approved et 1. 1893 (33 U. S. C., 661); for removing 
sunken vessels or craf t obstructing or endangering navigation as 
authorized by law; for operating and maintaining, keeping in re- 
pair, and continuing in use without interruption any lock, canal 
(except the Panama Canal), canalized river, or other public works 
for the use and benefit of navigation belonging to the United 
States; for payment annually of tuition fees of not to exceed 45 
student officers of the Corps of Engineers at civil technical insti- 
tutions under the ions of section 127a of the National De- 
tense Act, as amended (10 U. S. C., 535); for examinations, surveys, 
and contingencies of rivers and harbors: for printing and naha. 
and office supplies and equipment required in the office of the 
Chief of Engineers to carry out the purposes of this appropriation, 
including such printing as may be authorized by the Committee 
on Printing of the House of Representatives, either during & recess 
or session of Congress, of surveys authorized by law, and such sur- 
veys as may be printed during a recess of Congress shall be printed, 
with illustrations, as documents of the next succeeding session of 
Congress, and for the purchase (not to exceed $173,340) of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles and motorboats, for official 
use: Provided, That no funds shall be expended for any prelimi- 
nary examination, survey, project, or estimate not authorized by 
law, nor for any work upon or incident to the project to extend the 
channel of the Mississippi River above St. Anthony Falls, $70,- 
020,000, and, in addition, there is hereby reappropriated for the 
objects embraced by this paragraph $24,000,000, or such lesser sum 
as may remain unobligated on June 30, 1938, of the appropriations 
“Emergency relief, War, Corps of Engineers, flood control, gen- 
eral (act July 19, 1937), 1938.“ and “Emergency relief, War, Corps 
of Engineers, flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries (act 
July 19, 1937), 1938": Provided further, That from this appropria- 
tion the Secretary of War may, in his discretion and on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers based on the recommenda- 
tion by the Board of Rivers and Harbors in the review of a report 
or reports authorized by law, expend such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of harbor channels provided by a State, 
municipality, or other public agency, outside of harbor lines and 
serving essential needs of general commerce and navigation, such 
bangs to be siege to the conditions recommended by the Chief 
his report or reports thereon: Pr further, 
That no 8 under the Corps of Engineers for the fiscal 
year 1939 shall be available for any expenses incident to operating 
any power-driven boat or vessel on other than Government busi- 
ness: Provided further, That not to exceed $3,000 of the amount 
herein appropriated shall be available for the support and main- 
tenance of the Permanent International Commission of the Con- 
gresses of Navigation and for the payment of the actual expenses 
of the properly accredited delegates of the United States to the 
meeting of the congresses and of the commission. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the language beginning with the pro- 
viso in line 9, page 7, and ending with the figures “1938” in 
line 21 reading as follows: 

Provided, That no funds shall be expended for any preliminary 
examination, survey, project, or estimate not authorized by law, 
nor for any work upon or incident to the project to extend the 
channel of the Mississippi River above St. Anthony Falls, $70,- 
020,000, and, in addition, there is hereby reappropriated for the 
objects embraced by this paragraph $24,000,000, or such lesser sum 
as may remain unobligated on June 30, 1938, of the appropriations 

“Emergency Relief, War, Corps of Engineers, Flood Control, Gen- 
eral (act July 19, 1937), 1938", and “Emergency Relief, War, 

of Engineers, Flood Control, Mississippi River and Tributaries (act 
July 19, 1937), 1938.” 

On the ground that this is legislation on an appropriation 
bill not coming within the purpose and purview of the Hol- 
man rule, that it is general in nature and exceeds the author- 
ity of this act and may influence other moneys appropriated 
by this Congress carrying over even into the public-works 
program. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Snyper] desire to be heard? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I concede 
the point of order from line 9, following the word “Provided” 
on down to and including the words “St. Anthony Falls”, 
in line 13. I concede the point of order to that extent, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota 
LMr. Jounson] limit his point of order to the language indi- 
cated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER]? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I limit my 
point of order to the words suggested by the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Snyper of Pennsylvania: Page 7, line 
9, after the word Use“, insert “: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for any preliminary examination, 
survey, project, or estimate not authorized by law, nor for any 
work upon or incident to the project to extend the channel of 
the Mississippi River above St. Anthony Falls.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonnson of Minnesota to the com- 
mittee amendment: Strike out of the committee amendment the 
following words: “nor for any work upon or incident to the 
project to extend the channel of the Mississippi River above St. 
Anthony Falls.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 5 additional minutes inasmuch 
as this is a rather technical subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment I have offered strikes out the words on page 7, lines 11 
to 13, “nor for any work upon or incident to the project to 
extend the channel of the Mississippi River above St. An- 
thony Falls.” The reason I offer the amendment striking 
out that language is because I believe the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in effect is legislating rather than appropriat- 
ing. Myself and others have asked for an appropriation 
for the completion of this project, which was authorized by 
Public, No. 392, passed by this Congress and signed by the 
President last year. Under this authorization $102,000 has 
already been spent in drawing plans and making preliminary 
surveys, both engineering and geological, in the city of Min- 
neapolis to extend the 9-foot channel 4.8 miles farther up 
into the city of Minneapolis where the industries are located. 

It is a peculiar thing that in this program the city of 
Minneapolis has had to fight for 8 years down here to get 
hooked onto or connected with the 9-foot-channel program 
from St. Louis to Minneapolis. Minneapolis is a city having 
a population of 464,356 people, according to the last census. 
With the exception of our sister city, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
has a greater population by 50,000 than the following cities 
on the Mississippi River from St. Louis to Minneapolis: 
Hastings, Red Wing, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Clinton, 
Rock Island, Davenport, Muscatine, Moline, Fort Madison, 
Burlington, Keokuk, Quincy, and Alton. 

These are cities along the Mississippi River from St. Louis 
to Minneapolis, the latter having a population of 464,356, 
as I previously stated. The combined population of all the 
other cities served along that river is only 415,000. It does 
not look to me like good business or even good horse sense 
to have a blind alley going all the way from St. Louis to 
Minneapolis, then leave Minneapolis out of the picture with 
its flour mills and that great distributing area of the North- 
west right at its door. 

The Republican administration first authorized this job 
and spent $5,000,000. When Franklin Roosevelt was elected 
President, in July 1934 he made a personal survey trip upon 
that river. He has espoused the program and the New Deal 
has spent $135,000,000 on this job in addition to the $5,000,000 
spent by a former Republican administration. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government today has $140,000,000 in- 
vested. The annual interest on that investment is $4,230,000 
and I may say this is interest on the investment alone. It 
is within $200,000 of the four and one-half million dollars 
that you are allocating in this bill for the completion of the 
job, but you are not completing the job. By this kind of 
language you are shutting the door. 

I am informed that under the language of this bill no 
money under the public spending program can be spent on 
that project in Minneapolis. I received this information 
from the War Department. The question was first raised 
by two railroad attorneys before the subcommittee, and I am 
not saying anything against them because they are citizens 
and are entitled to be heard. The subject matter was put in 
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the bill and this city with a half million population and the 
Northwest generally was not given a chance. By the lan- 
guage of this proposed amendment you are in effect striking 
out work involving 8 years of preliminary studies and surveys 
by the Army engineers. 

Now, may I say a word on the question of legislating by 
an appropriation bill? 7 

There is a letter here from John L. Schley, major general, 
Chief of Engineers, to Harry Woodring, Secretary of War, 
as late as February 26, 1938, and in concluding the letter, 
General Schley states, “In view of the terms of the item of 
law quoted above, no further action by Congress appears to 
be necessary.” 

We went before the committee and asked for the money. 
We did not get the money, but in addition to not getting the 
money we got a sort of an anomalous condition, a set of 
words which nullifies all the work and all the effort put 
forth by Minneapolis and the farm organizations of the 
Northwest to get into this Mississippi River improvement 
program. We are part and parcel of the whole set-up, of 
the Missouri River system, of the while Mississippi system, 
and of the Ohio system. There are 21 States that border 
and shore line these rivers, as against 23 States bordering on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

We do not get any money under this bill. Since we do 
not get any money, why should we get this very unusual 
honor? Why should we be singled out alone of all the 
projects passed by this Congress for this sort of considera- 
tion and this sort of language? I believe my amendment 
should be adopted and this provision should be stricken from 
the bill, in all fairness, in all justice, and in all honesty. 

Another point that might be raised is that if this job is 
completed from St. Louis to Minneapolis and the New Deal 
will have invested $156,000,000 when the present authorized 
funds have been expended, and you have created 26 shining, 
scintillating, perpetual monuments of steel and concrete in 
the shape of dams across the Mississippi, and you leave 
Minneapolis, a city of over a half million people today, out 
of the picture, although it is larger than all the other towns 
on the river put together, you are not doing a very smart 
thing or a very businesslike thing. These monuments are 
made out of concrete and steel. They will be perpetual 
monuments to folly, if this condition is not corrected. Just 
think of it, 700 miles or river, with 26 locks and dams, a 
veritable blind alley. 

You can bring your barges past all these smaller cities 
and towns but when you bring them up to the big eleva- 


_tors of the Northwest at Minneapolis, up to the flour mills 


where we are milling 6,000,000 barrels of flour a year, up 
to the point where the railroads pick up and carry into 
the Northwest, there you have erected a wall. There you 
have this situation, a sort of a blind alley. In fact, you 
might call it a program dedicated to the headless horseman 
of Sleepy Hollow. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. I agree with what the 
gentleman has stated in regard to setting Minneapolis on 
this waterway. Minneapolis is the grain market for the 
Northwest—Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana. When 
you shut off Minneapolis you shut off the farmers of the 
Northwest from the benefit of this river traffic. I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I thank the gentleman. 

We have been fighting for 8 years for this project. It 
is endorsed by farm organizations, by the business organi- 
zations of Minneapolis, and by the labor organizations. 
The two railroad lawyers who came before the committee 
are from the city of St. Paul, but they did not raise a voice 
against any works in the city of St. Paul on this river. 
Why should they object at this time? 

This is the most onerous thing of all. Presumably we 
are going into a spending program, and I probably will 
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vote for it. Why should we tie the hands of the War 
Department and the Army engineers from using this money 
on a sensible and a good project? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 

amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I hope the membership of this House will 
understand what is involved in this proposal of my friend, 
the gentleman from Minnesota. The Mississippi River is 
navigable to the municipal docks in the city of Minneapolis. 
There is a 9-foot channel to the municipal docks in the city 
of Minneapolis. The proposal of the gentleman who has 
offered the amendment provides for the Mississippi River 
being made navigable a further distance of about 3% or 4 
miles above the present municipal docks of the city of Min- 
neapolis. It would be necessary to build at least two dams 
and other construction work in order to make the river 
navigable above St. Anthony Falls this distance of 34% or 
4 miles, and it would cost approximately $8,000,000. I main- 
tain they have navigation now to the city of Minneapolis, 
and what is the necessity of this further extension? 

Naturally, the railroads that have erected buildings abut- 
ting the river and constructed bridges across the river would 
object to having to rebuild them. At least two of them are 
now in receivership. These bridges that it would be neces- 
sary to reconstruct or alter in one way or another, and there 
are eight of them across the river, would cost $1,774,000. 
The city of Minneapolis and the railroads would have to do 
that work. I say they would have to do that work, but, as 
& matter of fact, the Federal Government would have to do 
it, because they would have to come to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to get the money. 

Now, at the time this committee wrote up this bill there 
was no report from the Engineer Corps of the Army. Since 
then there has been one, and let me read you some excerpts 
from prior reports of the Engineer Corps of the Army, 
statements that have been made in the past as to the ad- 
visability of doing this work. 

Here is Public Document No. 137, Seventy-second Congress, 
page 48, where it is stated: 

It is therefore concluded that the difficult work required to 
carry navigation above St. Anthony Falls is not justified at the 
present time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Not now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman give 
me the date of that report? Was it not 6 years ago? 


Mr. COLLINS. Iam going to give you one later than that. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman give me 
the report as of February 26, 1938? 

Mr. COLLINS. I have stated that this is House Docu- 
ment No. 137, Seventy-second Congress, page 48, and here 
is another one of February 20, 1936, a communication of 
J. N. Hodges, colonel, Corps of : 

The principal ground upon which an adverse conclusion was 
based was that the present terminal ts capable of enlargement to 
handle greatly in excess of the present traffic and the extension 
project should await definite demonstration through more com- 
plete uses of the existing terminal space at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul of the need of the proposed improvement sufficient to war- 
rant the United States in undertaking the extension. 

Now, what do the business people of the city of St. Paul 
have to say about it? 

(Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Now, 
adopted: 

Whereas it has been represented to the joint committee repre- 
senting the Minneapolis Traffic Association, the Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association by 
written evidence of the city planning engineer and by additional 
oral assurances from others that the building of two locks and 


here is a resolution that was 
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the opening of a 9-foot channel to the north city limits of Min- 
neapolis by the United States Government will not require the 
change of any city or railroad bridge and will not involve the city 
of Minneapolis with any expense or additional tax burden, other 
than the lowering of one water main below the falls of St. An- 
thony, at a cost not to exceed $20,000— 

And so on— 


Resolved, That the undersigned members of the joint committee 
recommend to their respective organizations, namely, the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Association, the Taxpayers’ Association, and the Min- 
neapolis Civic and Commerce Association that they approve and 
support the building of two locks and the opening of a 9-foot 
channel to the north city limits of Minneapolis by the Federal 
Government on condition that there will be no changes or charges 


or expense imposed in respect to existing railway or city bridges 


and no expense or additional tax burden to the city of Min- 
neapolis other than the cost of lowering one water main at a cost 
not to exceed $20,000. 

In other words, if Santa Claus is going to do this, well 
and good, but if it is going to cost them anything, that is a 
different matter. 

I say to you it is going to cost $1,774,000 to alter these 
bridges, and, mind you, these bridges were constructed at a 
time when there was no navigation at this particular point 
in that river, or even dreamed of. 

This amendment ought to be voted down. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

You know when you start to talk about Government docu- 
ments and reports, and I am speaking now of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS], you should be sure that you 
have the last reports. The last report of the Army engineers 
is dated February 26, 1938, and rebuts absolutely everything 
Mr. CoLLINs has said, because he has dug up old reports, and 
those old reports only prove one thing, and that is that Army 
engineers when they go into a study do a real job and do not 
jump off the bridge before they have found out whether there 
is any water below or not. It only proves that the Army engi- 
neers are reliable, and this is their last report: 

Under the terms of the authorization, these plans have my 
a) 0 
This is February 26, a letter of General Schley. This was 
also approved by Harry Woodring no later than about a 
month ago. They have been approved by the entire Board 
of Army Engineers, and when you say that the city of Minne- 
apolis is not willing to pay for the bridge cost, the city of 
Minneapolis, on November 15 last fall, sent down 15 city offi- 
cials who met with the Army engineers and showed a resolu- 
tion passed by the council pledging 100-percent payment and 
cooperation for all bridge changes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Not just now. I will yield 
if I can get more time. 

In addition to this, we are legislating on an appropriation 
bill. 

This is now before the Army engineers. The Army 
engineers are now studying the plan of using the same 
type of Diesel tugs up there that are used in Chicago, 
and if that is true your $1,774,000 argument is beside the 
point. You will only have to change one bridge in the 
city of Minneapolis. The point is this: When you start 
out to do something for a community do it for the com- 
munity, do not do a halfway job. Do not leave a head- 
less horseman running around; do not let your New Deal 
administration spend $156,000,000 and still leave the biggest 
city of all on the river outside of St. Louis off the river, 
and when it is said that the channel goes to Minneapolis, 
that is true. It goes to the south edge of the city, down 
where the bluffs are 125 feet high, where you cannot get 
down. The whole industrial part of the city is above St. 
Anthony Falls, and if you are going to make this channel 
a paying proposition and a credit to the New Deal you 
have to have the northwest tonnage in this job to put 
it over. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman knows that Minneapolis 
has built docks down there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Yes; Minneapolis has kept 
its word. We were asked by the Army engineers to show 
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our confidence in this program. The city of Minneapolis 
has already spent $1,000,000 building a terminal below that 
nobody can use. You cannot get trucks or trains down 
there; you practically have to handle your goods three or 
four times, and the city stands ready to scrap that pro- 
gram, and I say that if you cannot give us any money, 
then take this language out of the bill so that we can get 
on with our work, and get the money at the proper time. 
I do not question the right of the committee to cut money 
out of a bill, but I honestly question the right of an appro- 
priation committee to put riders on the bill after hearing 
only two railroad lawyers, and I know that the New Deal 
does not mean that kind of a parliamentary procedure, 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. As I understand this whole paragraph, 
it appropriates this money to the Corps of Engineers and 
gives them carte blanche to spend the money as they see fit, 
almost. About the only limitation upon the activities of the 
Corps of Engineers is the language to which the gentleman 
has referred. It seems to me that is conclusive evidence of 
the fact that the committee knows that the Corps of Engi- 
neers would, if given authority, go on and carry out this 
project, because they believe in it, and it seems to me that 
conclusively proves that the Corps of Engineers approvès of 
this project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 2 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. This House and the Sen- 
ate have done a wonderful job on this program. There are 
a lot of guaranties in the bill passed last year. The follow- 
ing language is provided in the authorization bill of last 
year, Public, No. 392: 

Final approval of the plan by the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors as is necessary to provide adequate terminal facilities 
for Minneapolis. 

Then the engineers came back in their report of Feb- 
rnary 26, 1938, and use language to the effect that this 
plan is contingent upon a final plan on bridge alterations 
worked out by the Federal Government, the railroads in- 
volyed, and by the city of Minneapolis, and we are work- 
ing on a program now. We know that we have to com- 
promise in order to work this plan out, and it has been 
in the spirit of compromise all the way. Here are 8 years 
of work to be destroyed by some unhappy words. I think 
the committee could not have known about it because they 
have not participated in all these deliberations over a period 
of 8 years. They heard only two railroad lawyers and what 
they had to say, and I think the House ought to accept my 
amendment and take those words out of the bill, and leave 
the situation where it is, for compromise between the city 
of Minneapolis and the Army engineers to work out this 
sclution of the whole prograra. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has again expired. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this amendment and the amendment 
to the amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentleman who spoke in favor of this amend- 
ment evidently thinks that there is only one city on the 
Mississippi River. The Government has spent about $140,- 
000,000 so far on this project of making a 9-foot channel in 
the Mississippi River between the Missouri River and Minne- 
apolis. In this year’s Budget there is allocated the sum of 
$4,965,000 to further carry out the project. There are 26 
locks and dams on the Mississippi River that are already 
included in this project. ‘There are 26 cities on the Missis- 
sippi that are getting the benefit from this deep channel. 
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The subcommittee that had this matter in charge did not 
listen merely to a couple of railroad lawyers, as intimated by 
the gentleman from Minnesota, but Representatives in Con- 
gress came before our committee, and the gentleman from 
Minneapolis, who has interested himself in favor of this 
project, also came before our committee. As was told to you 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS], this proj- 
ect goes up to the lower end of Minneapolis. 

It goes to the docks at the lower end of the city. To com- 
plete the canalization of the river from that point to the 
upper end of the city, a distance of about 3% miles, will cost 
in the neighborhood of $8,000,000. We think there should 
be further study of this proposition, especially in view of the 
fact that the division and allocation of the expenses in- 
volved in changing and altering the bridges across the 
river, changes which will have to be made if the project is 
carried out, have not been made. This additional expense 
will amount to $1,700,000. The city is willing to do its 
part, I presume, with respect to municipal bridges, but 
nothing has been agreed upon in regard to the railroad 
bridges or who shall pay for that change. This committee, 
in its good judgment, thought it would be proper to carry 
this on over this year with the $4,565,000 appropriation for 
this work in the present bill, and let the project to go above 
St. Anthonys Falls go over for further study as to whether 
the Government of the United States shall pay nearly 
$8,000,000 additional. I say, Mr. Chairman, that we should 
not at this time incur this additional expense without 
further study. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TERRY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Is it not true that no 
money is appropriated in this bill for this project; in other 
words, that the thing the gentleman is doing is to blackball 
this project? 

Mr. TERRY. There is included in the appropriation for 
1939 for the project of the 9-foot channel the sum of 
$4,565,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. That is below this partic- 
ular point. 

Mr. TERRY. That is in the total project. There is 
nothing in this bill specifically to provide for carrying the 
Project above St. Anthonys Falls. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Committee vote down the 
amendment. 

{Here the gavel fell] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota to the committee 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jounson of Minnesota) there were—ayes 22, noes 46, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF,. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote on 
the ground there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the point of order comes too late, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman was on his feet seek- 
ing recognition when the Chair put the last question. The 
Chair thinks that in fairness to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin the point of order should be overruled. The point 
of order is overruled. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin objects to the vote on ie 
ground that there is not a quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and eight Members 
are present, a quorum. 

The question recurs on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, my first intention was to offer an amend- 
ment to this bill increasing the lump sum to the Engi- 
neer Corps under this provision for the purpose of making 
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sufficient provision for the continued deepening of the Barge 
Canal in New York State. The Barge Canal in New York 
State is an active canal carrying tonnage to the amount of 
6,000,000 tons a year, 90 percent of which is interstate. 
Some 3 years ago the Congress authorized $27,000,000 for its 
deepening to a 12-foot navigable depth. That was to be 
expended at the rate of $5,000,000 a year. May I say that 
this canal goes through a populous section. Relief is a pres- 
ent necessity in that locality; yet here we find the committee, 
according to its schedule, has cut down this appropriation 
something over $3,000,000. 

The project is entirely economic, sound, and is necessary 
in the present situation of that locality. I am merely tak- 
ing the time of the House now so as to advise the Members 
of the situation, for I make the prediction that when this 
bill comes back from the other body that this amount will 
be increased. I do not think it will be done here, but over 
in the other body they have a way of doing these things 
when they are based on sound economy and national and 
local necessity. So at that time, not now, I am going to ask 
your intelligent and sympathetic consideration of the in- 
crease they make over there. Thank you. [Applause.] 

I am including in the Recorp, pursuant to the permission 
of the House, a letter received today from the chief engineer 
of the Department of Public Works of the State of New 
York. It is as follows: 

STATE or New Tonk. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRES, 


DIVISION OF ENGINEERING, 
Albany, N. F., April 19, 1938. 
Hon. Francis D. 


CULKIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN CULKIN: News R today contain 
information that a bill presented to the House for river and 
harbor work included an item of $1,750,000 for the Great Lakes- 
Hudson River Waterway (New York State Barge Canal Improve- 
ment), 

For the past 3 years there has been allotted to New York 
State $5,000,000 to carry on the work of the improvement, total 
estimated cost of which is $27,000,000 

I believe there should be made available for the present year 
an allotment of at least $5,000,000. With any lesser amount the 
program of the improvement will be seriously delayed and navi- 

tion interests will suffer. Construction plant and personnel 

ave been assembled in this area to carry out the 8 
at the rate of $5,000,000 annually. If funds are uced this 
construction plant and personnel will disperse, and to reassemble 
Suse plant and personnel for this work will cause expense and 


The engineering forces of the State and the United States in 
charge of this work are both organized to carry out work on the 
basis of $5,000,000 annually. The lesser allotment would mean 
a disruption of both organizations. 

While the work already accomplished has provided material 

mts to the canal channel and that navigation has 
been undoubtedly benefited, it is a fact that until the project 
is completed, navigation interests cannot realize its full benefits. 
If any of the canal is less than full project depth, the 
loading of boats and the speed of travel will be materially 
restricted. It is therefore highly essential that the improvement 
be carried through to completion as soon as possible. 


Very truly yours, 
T. F. FARRELL, Chief Engineer. 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania: 
Page 7, line 16, strike out “June 30, 1938” and insert in lieu 
thereof “April 2i, 1938, which subsequently may be ascertained to 
have been unobligated on such date. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Flood control: For the construction of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors for flood control, and for other purposes, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Flood Control Act, 
approved June 22, 1936, as amended (49 Stat. 1570-1595; 50 
Stat. 517-518, 876-881) , and the act of August 25, 1937 (50 Stat. 
806), including printing and binding, and office Py aie and 
equipment required in the Office of the egy chs of Engineers to 

urposes of this appropriation, the purchase (not 

) of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles 


carry out the 
to exceed $33. 
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and motorboats for official use, and not to exceed $3,000,000 for 
preliminary examinations and surveys of flood-control projects 
authorized by law, $82,000,000: Provided, That $3,000,000 of this 
appropriation shall be transferred and made available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for preliminary examinations and sur- 
veys for run-off and water-flow retardation and soil-erosion pre- 
vention on the watersheds of flood-control projects authorized 
by law, including the employment of persons in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, purchase of books and periodicals, print- 
ing and binding, rent in the District of Columbia, purchase (not 
to exceed $75,000) of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles 
and motorboats, and for other necessary expenses. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to call attention to the 
item of $82,000,000 carried in this paragraph of the bill. It 
is often said in this House that the group of Representatives 
who are particularly interested in reclamation and the group 
of States which are absolutely dependent upon reclamation 
get a lot more than we are entitled to. I rise at this time 
to call attention to an excerpt from the President’s message, 
which is quoted on page 11 of the report on this bill, as 
follows: 

I recommend an appropriation of $37,000,000 over and above 
estimates for the immediate undertaking of flood control and 
reclamation work, to be expended on projects already authorized 
by tlis or former Congresses. 

We from the reclamation States take the position that 
there should be just as much emphasis placed on the word 
“reclamation” in connection with this $37,000,000 as on 
the words flood control,” but we find in this bill that 
the flood-control people have taken the entire $37,000,000 
recommended by the President and have appropriated the 
entire $37,000,000 for flood control, leaving not one dime 
for reclamation. I do not think there is a Member on 
the floor from a reclamation State who will object to the 
taking of the entire $37,000,000 for flood control. 

I call attention to the fact that not one dime that is 
spent for flood control will ever come back to the Treasury 
of the United States, except as it promotes the general wel- 
fare of the whole country. By reason of that fact I am 
in sympathy with flood control and will support this item. 
I call attention further to the fact that not one dime is 
appropriated for reclamation that is not contracted to be 
ipa tl allan Sor sary li to 
re 

We from the reclamation States are willing to go along 
with your flood control. We are willing to give you the 
entire $37,000,000 recommended by the President; but we 
ask, Mr. Chairman, when the conference report on the 
Interior appropriation bill comes back here for consideration 
in a few days, and when the question comes up of adding 
a few million dollars to the reclamation fund, every dime 
of which comes from the reclamation and the public-land 
States, that we may have reciprocated on your part the 
same generosity we are willing to extend today. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is the gentleman aware of the fact 
that more than $37,000,000 of this money appropriated for 
flood control will be spent in States classed as reclamation 
States, including California, New Mexico, Oregon, and other 
reclamation States? i 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Those States will get more than 
$37,000,000 out of the flood-control money. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. But there is a group of States 
in the Rocky Mountains that does not get any flood con- 
trol and its very existence is dependent upon reclamation. 
Every dime that goes into the reclamation fund comes from 
the reclamation States; so that next week when there is 
brought in here the conference report on the Interior ap- 
propriation bill, we want the flood-control Members to give 
us the same treatment that we today are willing to extend 
to you and that we always extend in the consideration of 
appropriations for flood control. 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations a question. I hold in my 
hand a copy of the hearings, and on page 150 I notice a 
long list of figures. There is listed a certain group of figures 
and it is stated that they are based upon a $1,000,000 survey. 
Then there is another list of figures and it is stated that 
those figures are based on the $4,000,000 survey. I also notice 
that the figures are alike in some cases and in other cases 
they are different. What is the reason for those two col- 
umns there? What is the significance of those two columns? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. The first column is a 
break-down based upon the Budget estimate. The second 
column would be the break-down if the appropriation were 
made on the basis of the estimate, except that $4,000,000 
instead of $1,000,000, would be applied to survey work. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. As I stated before, I notice that 
the figures in the two columns running down the first page 
are about the same. Going on down the second page there 
is some difference. I do not quite understand the gentle- 
man’s explanation yet. Where is the total of $82,000,000 
reflected? In which one of these sets of figures is that $82,- 
000,000 reflected? Neither column of figures, so far as I 
am able to determine, make up a total of $82,000,000. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. There is no break-down 
of the $32,000,000 added by the committee. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The figures are not very helpful 
then as against the total of $82,000,000? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. No; the employment of 
the additional amount remains to be determined by the 
Army engineers, subject to approval by the President. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio, They are only probative and val- 
uable, then, whenever you consider the $50,000,000 appropri- 
ation, is that right? 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Les. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the majority Members 
of the House may be interested in knowing that information 
was given me today from a reliable gentleman to the effect 
that an employee of the Labor Board is making a false and 
unfair attack not upon a Republican Member but upon a 
Member on the majority side. 

Sometime ago the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ANDER- 
son] submitted to this House information concerning the 
activities of Miss Dorothea de Schweinitz, regional director 
of the National Labor Relations Board in St. Louis. He 
charged that employees in her office had told workers they 
must join a particular labor union. She denied it. Later, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ANDERSON] produced affi- 
davits, as well as sworn testimony, that she did urge St. 
Louis workers to abandon one union and join another. 

Since that time, Miss de Schweinitz has been contacting 
labor leaders in St. Louis, asking them to help defeat Mr. 
ANDERSON for reelection because he is “unfriendly” to 
labor. Yet Mr. William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, requested that organization to support 
Mr. ANDERSON and endorsed him. 

However the Members of the House may feel regarding 
the activities of the N. L. R. B. in favoring the C. I. O. to 
the detriment of the A. F. of L., is it not about time that 
the House should take some action to protect its Members 
from political attacks made by an employee of that Board? 
Is it not time that the House, the majority leadership, recog- 
nize the fact that those who venture to criticize the C. I. O. 
or the improper activities of the N. L. R. B. are protected 
from political retaliation? 

Republicans—I speak only for myself—expect no such pro- 
tection from such activities, but surely the majority, which 
refuses to amend the Wagner law, which takes no action 
against the partisan activities of the N. L. R. B., should 
protect Democrats at least from these unfair and untrue 
attacks, 
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The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ANDERSON] is known 
here on the floor of the House as a friend of labor, and an 
employee of the National Labor Relations Board should not 
be permitted to crucify him because of his fearless exposure 
of some of its reprehensible practices. 

I speak of this only so you may know not only that the 
activities of the employees of that Board are directed to the 
securing of members for one particular union but that the 
efforts of one of the employees is directed toward defeating 
a Member on the majority side. 

The pro forma amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Doxey, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
the Committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 10291) making appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1939, for civil functions administered by the 
War Department, and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the bill back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all amendments thereto 
to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by Mr. St. Claire, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 9544) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State and Justice and for 
the judiciary, and for the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees 
to the amendment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 51 to the foregoing bill. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8993) entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other 
purposes.” 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. RAYBURN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, when the House of Rep- 
resentatives does a good job I like to say so. Today we have 
passed the last of the regular appropriation bills. [Ap- 
plause.] This is the 21st of April. Only one time since 
the enactment of the Norris or so-called lame-duck amend- 
ment has the House completed the appropriation bills earlier 
than the 21st of April, and then they were completed 2 days 
earlier, on April 19. 

It is my intention before the session closes not only to call 
attention to the diligence of the House at this session with 
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reference to appropriation bills but to place in the RECORD 
a list of the bills, and a discussion of the major bills, that 
have been passed in this session of Congress. I believe 
this session of Congress in these less than 4 months will 
measure up to if not surpass, as far as passing upon major 
legislation is concerned, any session of Congress of which 
I have been a Member. [Applause.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter from the chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the conference 
report on the Interior Department appropriation bill and 
include therein a letter received from the Attorney General. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, and include therein a list 
of projects for needed Army housing, as furnished by the 
War Department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and include therein cer- 
tain excerpts from the so-called National Consumers News. 

The SPEAKER. Is. there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and include therein a 
radio address by my colleague the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WITHROW]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a radio address delivered by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor and include therein reso- 
lutions adopted by the Farmers Equity Union Convention 
at Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House for 30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask the majority leader what is on the calendar for 
Mo X 

8 Mr. Speaker, I have not yet been in- 
formed whether the Committee on the District of Columbia 
has any business to consider. If they have not, or if they 
have some business and it is completed, we will take up the 
conference report on the independent offices appropriation 
bill. : 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That is the one which 
includes the so-called Gilbertsville Dam. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The Gilbertsville Dam, and the amend- 
ment inserted by the Senate with reference to confirmation 
of all employees receiving salaries above $5,000. 
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I may say to the gentleman that it is the mtention to take 
up on Tuesday the conference report on the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill, about which I understand there 
is no controversy, and follow that with the so-called Scott 
bill, having to do with the retirement of naval officers, 

On Wednesday we will call the calendar of committees, 
and the call rests with the Committee on Patents. When 
we complete the consideration of the Scott bill on Tuesday 
we hope to take up the rivers and harbors authorization 
bill for general debate and complete its consideration on 
either Wednesday or Thursday. I may say further that if 
we have time late in the week and can get a rule it is the 
intention to consider the so-called increase ‘of judges bill, 
That is the program for next week. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman realize that with re- 
spect to the Interior Department appropriation bill there is 
coming back in disagreement an amendment which will take 
out of the Treasury and put into the reclamation fund ap- 
proximately $729,000,000, and that probably that bill will 
take all the afternoon? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I did not know that. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend the remarks I made today and to include therein a 
55 from the superintendent of public works of New York 

tate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks by including two short ad- 
dresses recently delivered by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short edi- 
torial from the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a very short excerpt from a court finding and also 
from a magazine article regarding Gilbertsville Dam. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, your Committee on Labor 
has favorably reported Senate 2475, with an amendment. 
The bill and report will be available in the document room 
tomorrow morning for the Members who care to see them. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House 
heretofore entered the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DICKSTEIN] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am happy, in a way, 
that you are sitting in the chair so that the remarks I pro- 
pose to make will be heard by you in person, and T am also 
glad of this opportunity to address myself to the House 
through you. 

A week ago I had occasion to make a speech on the floor 
of this House in which I warned the Congress of the United 
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States against the un-American activities of subversive move- 
ments and their spy system, as well as against the espionage 
being carried on in the United States. The only answers I 
have received to my plea came from thousands and thou- 
sands of American citizens, as well as many patriotic 
organizations. 

The speech that I made last week, Mr. Speaker, is reported 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 12, 1938, at page 5336 
A part of that speech I will now quote, Mr. Speaker. I 
stated on page 5336, and I want the Members to listen to 
this carefully: 

Mr. Speaker, there is going to be a celebration on April 20 
throughout this country. A celebration for what? To celebrate 
the conquest of Austria by Mr. Hitler and the birthday of the 
great “fuehrer.” I warn the country and I warn the Congress 
that there will be bloodshed in those sections of the country where 
this movement gets under way. There will be trouble with these 
Nazi bunds, which, as I stated sometime ago, total over 450,000. 

Unfortunately this prediction, Mr. Speaker, came true last 
night when a riot took place in my city between the Amer- 
ican Legion boys and the alien Nazi storm troopers. There 
was bloodshed, and I again predict that there will be blood- 
shed in every section of the country where the Nazi bunds 
are carrying on their un-American activities. 

You do not have to be much of a prophet to understand 
that. When I predicted the condition that would arise yes- 
terday, it was from information from American Legionnaires 
and other good Americans who were warning Congress that 
unless something is done by Congress to investigate this 
intolerable condition, some of them would take the law in 
their own hands. That is exactly what happened in New 
York when dozens of men were hurt and injured, men and 
‘women had to be taken to the hospital. It took one hundred- 
and-some-odd policemen in the city of New York to stop the 
riot, and at that it took almost 2 hours to do it. 

I notice by the press today that the Nazi bund leader 
or the assistant leader, James Wheeler Hill, who is known 
as the national secretary, wired Speaker BANKHEAD de- 
manding that I be investigated because I predicted last week 
what would happen on the 20th of this month, and in that 
way by inference implying that I arranged the slaughter 
which took place last night. I assure the Congress and the 
Speaker that I had no more to do with it than you did. 
I have simply taken the ordinary deductions from infor- 
mation that I have received, not only from my city, but 
from the Speaker’s city, from the city of the chairman of 
the Committee on Accounts, and from cities of many other 
Members.. I say to you that I haye the endorsement for 
an investigation of subversive activities from almost every 
section of the country. I again warn this Congress, and I 
appeal to the Speaker of the House, that someone will be 
responsible if this Congress. adjourns without having 
adopted a proper investigating resolution. 

I do not want to come here next year and say “I told 
you so.” I am serving notice upon the Congress now and 
in serving that notice I know I can safely say that I speak 
for the American people. Only this morning I noticed a 
press release in the Washington Times and-I ask unanimous 
consent that the Clerk read this editorial, which is very 
brief and to the point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARRETT). 
jection the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection and the Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Washington Times of April 21, 1938] 
LEGION HEAD DEMANDS BAN ON NAZIS AND ALL “Isms” 


Wosurn, Mass., April 21.—National Commander Daniel J. Doherty 
of the American Legion today urged that nazi-ism, and all other 
“isms,” be barred from the United States. 

Declining direct comment on the clash between World War 
veterans and members of the German-American Bund in New 
York last night, pending receipt of official reports, Commander 
Doherty declared 

“T will say this, We of the American Legion are against all 
subversive activities. I think it is time the American people 
awakened to the danger from within as well as from without. 

“The American Legion has legislation pending in Congress to 
do away with such subversive organizations. It is time they were 
outlawed.” 
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With obvious reference to storm 28 uniforms affected at 
many of the bund meetings, Doherty added 

“I can see no reason for men drilling in uniforms bearing the 
flag of another nation while purporting to display their Ameri- 
canism. 


“Congress should awaken to the danger and pass Jecisiation 
prohibiting such organizations as Nazi bund camps—the 
this is done the sooner we will be rid r 

No other country in the world would permit such meetings 
which, instead of being dictated by free speech, in fact become 
licensed.” 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, what actually did happen 
yesterday? One of the fine Americans, a member of the 
American Legion, was attacked at a public Nazi bund meet- 
ing. When they told the public that they had been waiting 
for Hitler for 2,000 years and that a democracy means 
nothing, this member of the American Legion stood up, 
and, by the way, his name is Matthews, and I do not know 
who he is, and said, “What is this, an American meeting or 
a foreign meeting?” or words to that effect, and when he 
said that a Nazi storm trooper, in uniform, took out a black- 
jack, or something similar, and struck this American on the 
head, injuring him severely. Then the fight started. 
Everyone that participated in this assault on the side of 
the Nazis was dressed in a foreign uniform and carried 
dangeous weapons in his pockets. They were fighting 
Americans in behalf of Hitler, international world enemy 
No. 1. And we tolerate it, and you tolerate it, and the 
leadership of this Congress tolerates it, because some Mem- 
bers of Congress want to save a few pennies that might 
have to be spent for an investigation. Maybe they think 
that will balance the Budget. If that is the way they are 
going to balance the Budget, that is, by saving a few pennies 
while letting this country be destroyed by foreign groups, 
then I shall go out with a tin bucket and make a collection 
for an investigation, if that is what they want. In the 
last month, Mr. Speaker, a Nazi named John B. Unkel, 
was attacking me through the German subsidized` press, 
calling me all sorts of names. 

That very man, on April 8, was arrested as a spy and is 
now under lock and key as I am informed. As I have 
stated to you before, hundreds of spies are walking the 
streets of this city, of your city, of my city, who seek to 
destroy this Government in one way or another. I am in 
position to obtain this information had I but the power of 
subpena and the power to give immunity to these so-called 
witnesses who are prepared to give the Department of 
Justice and the Secret Service the names by which and 
under which they could pick the spies up and put them 
in jail, where they properly belong. 

I expect another riot pretty soon in Camp Upton. That 
was one of the first Nazi camps in New York established 
with German money. During 1917 and the World War this 
camp was used to train thousands, yes, hundreds of thou- 
sands, of American boys to protect democracy and free the 
world from tyranny: Yet today we find that this very spot 
has been purchased by Hitler’s agents and is being used as 
a Nazi-Hitler camp. By the way, Mr. Speaker, they have 
opened a new street in this camp. They are going to dedi- 
cate this street as Adolph Hitler Strasse, Adolph Hitler 
Street, and there is going to be a celebration on that occa- 
sion. I have been informed, not only by Legionnaires but 
other groups of patriots, that if the Government cannot 
control the situation, if Congress wants to be blind, they 
will have to do something about it themselves. If Mr. Hill, 
the acting leader in the absence of Fritz Kuhn, thinks I had 
something to do with arranging this bloodshed last night, 
he is wrong. If I had the spiritual power to do such things 
without my conscious self knowing of it, then indeed it is a 
strange power. I am not a bit sorry over what happened, 
except for the Americans that were injured, and I am afraid 
it is going to happen again in your city and in my city. We 
cannot let that go on; we must act now. 

I hold in my hand a little sort of program. This is a 
secret program containing pictures of all so-called leaders 
and all the other Nazi rats we have in this country, in addi- 
tion to an outline of their duties for the year 1938, the 
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number of new members they should get in, and the people 
they should attack; because, if you do not join that bund, if 
you happen to be a person of German blood and they know 
you have relatives on the other side, those relatives are 
going to the concentration camp unless you actually join 
this movement in this country. 

Suppose I tell you that there are over 100 American firms, 
so-called 100-percent Americans, who have been contribut- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars to make this country a 
Fascist country! Suppose I tell you, Mr. Speaker—and I 
want you to hear it—that outstanding firms in this country 
have contributed, to my own knowledge, thousands of dollars 
to carry on this menace in this country against the American 
people, because they have a little interest in Germany and if 
they do not contribute here they claim that their property 
in Germany would be confiscated. 

Do you not think, Mr. Congressman, that you ought to 
know something about these things? Do you not think, Mr. 
Congressman, and you, Mr. Speaker, that you ought to know 
how much money is being brought into this country for the 
purpose of destroying your Government? Do you know, Mr. 
Speaker, and gentlemen of the House, that Mr. Goebbels, the 
Propaganda Minister of Germany, has appropriated $100,- 
000,000 for propaganda purposes, at least $40,000,000 of which 
is being used in this country for propaganda which seeks to 
undermine our form of government? 

Are you willing to go back to your constituents and say: 
“Well, I do not know anything about it?” Ihave been talk- 
ing about it for 4 years. When I began talking about it you 
all thought I was exaggerating. But you have seen it come 
true every day in the week and every week in the year. 

For your information, Mr. Speaker, and for the informa- 
tion of the delegation from New Jersey—and, by the way, 
the delegation in Congress from Pennsylvania and other 
States ought to wake up, too—I have a number of resolu- 
tions from innumerable groups from all sections of the 
country demanding that something be done immediately. 
I say to you that the time will come when your constituents 
will ask you how you stand on this question, for they ask 
me every day: “What is my Congressman doing; is he 
supporting you?” 

Mr. Speaker, only a week ago certain Nazi groups in this 
country purchased another camp in the city or town of 
Bloomington, State of New Jersey, under the guise of fight- 
ing communism. Do we need Hitler to fight communism for 
Uncle Sam? Is not Uncle Sam capable enough to fight 
communism in this country? This will make the thirty- 
first camp in this country. Since when has Hitler become 
so generous as to spend money to create these camps and 
an army of a half million to fight communism in another 
country? Can we not take care of it ourselves? Since when 
have they the right to come here and tell us how to run our 
Government and our country? Since when have we allowed 
them to attack the President of the United States as they 
did yesterday and other days when they criticized the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Hull for the proclamation in reference to the 
so-called refugees? That, by the way, was the reason the 
second fight started. Since when have we permitted them 
to say that our democracy does not mean a thing, while 
fascism meets with their approval? 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it has become worse 
since the treaty has been made with Japan, and I refer to 
the treaty between Japan, Italy, and Germany. The agents 
of these countries are working side by side and arm in arm 
in the United States. They also have the White Russian 
Fascists joining forces with them. The White Russian 
Fascists want to destroy the Soviet Government. It is all 
being hatched in this country. The Nazis want to destroy 
this country. Japan is trying to destroy the world. Yet we 
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say it cannot happen here. But it can happen here. It is 
happening right now under our very noses. I am not so 
much worried about the Communists as I am about the 
Fascists. I can handle the Communists and, may I say 
right here, the Communists and the Fascists are both 
cousins. It does not make much difference. 

Mr. Speaker, we must wake up because every day we read 
the newspapers, we find that there is some group or another 
advocating the destruction of democracy and substituting 
therefor some other form of government. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dres] has introduced a resolution which 
is now pending before the Rules Committee. Too many 
Members have been passing the buck. While everybody 
says, “I am for you 100 percent,” nobody does anything 
about it. Public opinion demands an investigation and 
public opinion will request that you take some action. 

As I stated before, I have endorsements and communica- 
tions from organizations in your city, Mr. Speaker, from 
your city, Mr. McCormack, from your city, Mr. CULLEN, and 
from other cities asking me what to do, but I am helpless 
unless you cooperate with me, and I am sure you will as you 
have in the past. Unfortunately I got into this investiga- 
tion because I happened to be chairman of the Committee 
on Immigration, and these facts were brought to my atten- 
tion. I would not be true to my oath of office if I did not 
pest ef this thing through and advise the country of what is 
go on. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I appeal to you. If the Nazis 
want to investigate me, give them an investigation. I am 
willing to be investigated. But include in the investigation 
all the Nazis, all the Communists, all the Fascists, and all 
the spies. Let us find out by what authority they smuggle 
uniforms into this country, by what authority they goose- 
step and “Heil Hitler,” click their heels together and threaten 
the lives of American people if they do not join a bund or 
some other un-American movement. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. SMITH], 
may extend his own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT and Mr. Cason asked and were given 
permission to extend their own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a resolution passed by the Charles A. Lindbergh 
Camp of the United Spanish War Veterans. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Record and include 
therein a resolution passed by the California Legislature. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 9257. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the St. Clair River at or near 
Port Huron, Mich.; 

H. J. Res, 463. Joint resolution to permit the transporta- 
tion of passengers by Canadian passenger vessels between the 
port of Rochester, N. Y., and the port of Alexandria Bay, 
N. Y., on Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River; and 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution providing an additional ap- 
propriation for the Civilian Conservation Corps for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939. 
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The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 3590. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for mak- 
ing further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended by the act of June 4, 1920, so as to make available 
certain other officers for General Staff duty. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
51 minutes p. m.), under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, April 25, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Ercuer’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m. Monday, April 25, 1938. Business to be consid- 
ered: Hearing on H. R. 10292—trust indentures. 

COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 

The Committee on the Civil Service will begin hearings 
on the general subject of civil-service retirement on Tues- 
day, April 26, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., in room 246, House Office 
Building. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
There will be a hearing before subcommittee No. 1 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary at 10 a. m. Wednesday, April 27, 
1938, in room 346, House Office Building, for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 9745, to provide for guaranties of collec- 
tive bargaining in contracts entered into and in the grant 
or loans of funds by the United States, or any agency 
thereof, and for other purposes. 
COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 
The Committee on the Library will hold hearings at 10:30 
a. m. on Wednesday, April 27, 1938, in room 1536, New House 
Office Building, on H. J. Res. 626—the Columbian Fountain. 
COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 
There will be a meeting of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs in room 113, House Office Building, Tuesday, April 
26, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., for the consideration of H. R. 10050, 
which authorizes the legislature of Puerto Rico to create 
public corporate authorities to undertake slum clearance and 
projects, to provide dwelling accommodations for families of 
low income, and to issue bonds therefor, to authorize the 
legislature to provide for financial assistance to such au- 
thorities by the government of Puerto Rico and its munici- 
palities, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1257. A letter from the Architect of the Capitol, transmit- 
ting the Annual Report of the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

1258. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 9, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary examination of Bra- 
man Reservoir, Okla., and levees on Chikaskia River south 
of Autwine, Okla., authorized by the Flood Control Act ap- 
proved June 22, 1936; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

1259. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 7, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a pr examination of Poco- 
moke River, Md., from Snow Hill to deep water in Poco- 
moke Sound, authorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
8 August 26, 1937; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 
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1260. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 7, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary examination of Chop- 
tank River, Md., authorized by the River and Harbor Act 
approved August 26, 1937; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

1261. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
April 4, 1938, submitting a report, together with accompany- 
ing papers, on a preliminary examination of Tedious Creek, 
Md., authorized by the River and Harbor Act approved Au- 
gust 26, 1937; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1262. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 7, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers on reexamination of Chetco Cove, Oreg., 
requested by resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted August 5, 1937, 
and by resolution of the Committee on Commerce, United 
States Senate, adopted March 20, 1937; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XII, 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. House Joint Resolution 655. Joint resolution amend- 
ing paragraph (4) of subsection (n) of section 12B of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2169). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 
4650. A bill to amend section 40 of the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, as amended; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2170). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TOLAN: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 8700. 
A bill relating to the retirement of the justices of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, judges of the 
circuit courts of the Territory of Hawaii, and judges of the 
United States District Court for the Territory of Hawaii; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2171). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. EICHER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 3081. An act authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to grant to the city of Fargo, N. Dak., an easement 
over a certain tract of land owned by the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2173). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 3290. An act to impose additional duties 
upon the United States Public Health Service in connection 
with the investigation and control of the venereal diseases; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2174). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9760. 
A bill to amend the act of March 2, 1899, as amended, to 
authorize the Secretary of War to permit allotments from 
the pay of military personnel and permanent civilian em- 
ployees under certain conditions; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2176). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 10004. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the Mount Olivet Cemetery Co., in the District 
of Columbia”; without amendment (Rept. No. 2177). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on the Public 
Lands. H. R. 10120. A bill to amend section 35 of an 
act entitled “An act to promote the mining of coal, phos- 
phate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,” 
approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), as amended, 
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and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2178). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PALMISANO: Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. House Joint Resolution 658. Joint resolution for the 
designation of a street or avenue to be known as “Maine 
Avenue”; without amendment (Rept. No. 2179). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PALMISANO: Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. H. R. 10312. A bill to amend section 3 of the act 
entitled “An act to protect the lives and health and morals 
of women and minor workers in the District. of Columbia, 
and to establish a Minimum Wage Board, and to define its 
powers and duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum 
wages for such workers, and for other purposes”, approved 
September 19, 1918 (40 Stat. 960, Sixty-fifth Congress) ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2180). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut: Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. H. R. 6246. A bill to provide for placing educational 
orders to familiarize private manufacturing establishments 
with the production of munitions of war of special or tech- 
nical design, noncommercial in character; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2181).. Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on Labor. S. 2475. An act 
to provide for the establishment of fair labor standards in 
employments in and affecting interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2182). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. HART: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies. S. 2986. An act to amend section 6 of the act ap- 
proved May 27, 1936 (49 U. S. Stat. L. 1380); with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2183). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. S. 3351. An act to amend the act of March 4, 1915, 
as amended, the act of June 23, 1936, section 4551 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2184). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. O'LEARY: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 9557. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to dispose of material of the Bureau of Light- 
houses to the Sea Scout Department of the Boy Scouts 
of America; without amendment (Rept. No. 2186). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 9707. A bill to authorize the conveyance of the 
old lighthouse keeper’s residence in Manitowoc, Wis., to 
the Otto Oas Post No. 659, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Manitowoc, Wis.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2187). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on the District of Columbia: 
H. R. 9556. A bill to incorporate the United States Power 
Squadrons, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2175). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. Senate Joint Resolution 247. Joint resolution au- 
thorizing William Bowie, captain (retired), United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce, to 
accept and wear decoration of the order of Orange Nassau, 
bestowed by the Government of the Netherlands; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2185). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 10340) to promote the 
general welfare through the appropriation of funds to assist 
the States and Territories in providing more effective pro- 
grams of public education; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: A bill (H. R. 10341) amending the act 
for the regulation of the practice of dentistry in the District 
of Columbia, and for the protection of the people from em- 
piricism in relation thereto, approved June 6, 1892, and acts 
amendatory thereto; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 10342) to 
provide for a preliminary survey and examination of Alla- 
patchee River, also known as Alligator Creek, a tributary to 
Punta Gorda Bay, Fla.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10343) to extend the provisions of the 
civil-service laws to full-time chaplains in the Veterans’ 
Administration; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10344) to provide 
for the restoration of forfeited rights under veterans’ com- 
pensation and pension laws and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

By Mr. LEAVY: A bill (H. R. 10345) to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for matching equally the sums ex- 
pended by the States for aid to dependent children; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEFAN: A bill (H. R. 10346) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Niobrara, Nebr.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10347) providing 
for a survey with preliminary estimates of cost for the pro- 
posed construction of railroad and automobile truck tunnels 
across the Potomac River; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SADOWSKI: A bill (H. R. 10348) to amend section 
313 of the Communications Act of 1934; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DIMOND: A bill (H. R. 10349) to amend sections 
6 and 7 of the act entitled “An act for the retirement of em- 
ployees of the Alaska Railroad, Territory of Alaska, who are 
citizens of the United States,” approved June 29, 1936; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAVERICK: A bill (H. R. 10350) to provide aero- 
nautical training at land-grant colleges, high schools, and 
private institutions, in the same manner as now provided for 
military education, and to further promote civil and military 
flying by establishing the United States Aeronautical Acad- 
emy for the training of cadets and officers in military aero- 
nautics, said academy to be upon a basis of equal dignity, 
importance, and scientific and tactical standing as the 
United States Military Academy and the United States 
Naval Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 10351) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Columbia River at Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McLEAN: A bill (H. R. 10352) for the purchase 
of Boxwood Hall, Elizabeth, N. J.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 10353) to provide for 
the transfer of United States Employment Service records, 
files, and property in local offices to the States; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. WALTER: A bill (H. R. 10354) to reduce the rate 
of interest on loans secured from the Government on Goy- 
ernment life-insurance policies; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10355) to transfer, assign, and convey 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania a certain tract of 
land, containing about 642 acres, situate in Tinicum Town- 
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ship, Delaware County, Pa.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WHITE of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10356) to amend 
sections 811 (b) and 907 (c) of the Social Security Act; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 10357) to alter the ratio 
of appropriations to be apportioned to the States for public 
employment offices affiliated with the United States Em- 
ployment Service; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 10358) to fix the re- 
quirements of capital, surplus, and undivided profits of 
banks in proportion to their deposits, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BOREN: A bill (H. R. 10359) providing for per 
capita payments to the Seminole Indians in Oklahoma from 
funds standing to their credit in the Treasury; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMBETH: Resolution (H. Res. 469) authorizing 
the printing of the Rules and Manual of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 659) 
to authorize an appropriation for the expenses of participa- 
tion by the United States in the Third Pan American High- 
way Conference; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 660) to authorize and 
request the President of the United States to invite the In- 
ternational Union of Geodesy and Geophysics to hold its 
seventh general assembly in the United States during the 
calendar year 1939, and to invite foreign governments to 
participate in that general assembly; and to authorize an 
appropriation to assist in meeting the expenses necessary 
for participation by the United States in the meeting; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
661) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKLER, of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10360) for 
the relief of Beltrami Consolidated Abstract Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 10361) for the relief of George 
Cravey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HART: A bill (H. R. 10362) for the relief of Pat- 
rick Connelly, Inc., a corporation of the State of New Jersey; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 10363) for 
the relief of Maj. Noe C. Killian; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10364) grant- 
ing a pension to Oscar K. Shell; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10365) for the 
relief of Ben Willie Jones; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10366) granting an increase of pension 
to Katharine H. Fuller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr: TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10367) for 
the relief of William J. Murr; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10368) granting a pension to Ben Har- 
rison Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 10369) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary L. Bobenhouse; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: A bill (H. R. 10370) for the relief 
of Phil S. Wade; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4890. By Mr. CLASON: Memorial of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, in opposition to the inclusion of furni- 
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ture and toys in any reciprocal-trade agreements made with 
foreign countries; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

4891. By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Resolution of the 
Monthly Forum, of Chicago, Il., Nan Brody, secretary, point- 
ing out that it is desirable that the Federal Government 
should promote culture, literature, and the appreciation 
thereof, and therefore urging that the Congress pass the 
Coffee bill (H. R. 9102) to create a Federal Bureau of Fine 
Arts; to the Committee on Education: 

4892. Also, resolution of the South End Improvement 
Club, of Mercer Island, Wash., Mrs. Alfred J. Fleury, sec- 
retary, urging the President of the United States, the Con- 
gress, and the Works Progress Administration to increase 
the allocation of nonlabor funds for the Works Progress 
Administration purposes to $15 per man-month; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

4893. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution of the General Court 
of Massachusets, memorializing the Federal Department of 
States in opposition to the inclusion of furniture and toys 
in any reciprocal-trade agreements made with foreign coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4894. By Mr. HOPE: Petition of Mrs. H. A. Terrell and 39 
others, of Syracuse, Kans., urging the enactment of a law 
to prohibit the advertising of alcoholic beverages by the 
press and radio; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

4895. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the Rome Chamber of 
Commerce, Rome, N. Y., concerning the revision of the capi- 
tal-gains tax and undistributed-profits tax; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

4896. Also, petition of Philippines Post, No. 1164, American 
Legion, Brooklyn, N. Y., concerning the passage of legisla- 
tion toward the end that all Filipino World War veterans 
may automatically become citizens of the United States; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4897. Also, petition of the Wholesale Tobacco Distributors 
Association of New York, concerning the Senate amendment 
to the revenue bill, placing a tax on paper matches, etc.; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4898. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution of the Senate and the 
Assembly of the State of California, relative to memorial- 
izing the President and Congress to provide all necessary 
aids to night air navigation; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

4899. Also, resolution of the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, relative to Federal tax on oil; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

4900. Also, resolution of the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of California, relative to memorializing Congress con- 
cerning the tariff on tungsten and tungsten products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4901. Also, resolution of the Southern California District 
Council, No. 4, of the Maritime Federation of the Pacific 
Coast, relative to the adoption of House bill 8430; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

4902. Also, resolution of the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of California, relative to aliens in America; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4903. Also, resolution of the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of California, relative to memorializing the President 
and Congress of the United States to enact House bill 9256, 
relative to reimbursement by the Federal Government to 
States and counties for expenditures in behalf of nonresi- 
dents; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4904. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the Central Labor 
Council of Buffalo, urging Congress to appropriate at least 
$5,000,000,000 for speeding up and completing Public Works 
Administration and Works Progress Administration projects; 
a liberalization of rules governing unemployed persons eligi- 
ble for employment; and at least 10 percent of all moneys 
spent by Public Works Administration and Works Progress 
Administration be spent for skilled labor at prevailing rate 
of wages; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4905. Also, resolution of the James T. Bergen Post, No. 39, 
of the American Legion, requesting the Secretary of the 
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Navy to name one of the cruisers about to be constructed Am- 
sterdam in respect to our pioneer Americans and to the credit 
of our industrial progress; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

4906. Also, resolution of the Central Civic Association of 
Hollis, Long Island, earnestly requesting the early enact- 
ment into law of House bill 2717; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

4907. Also, resolution of the Queens County Council of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, that when veterans employed 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard are discharged through lack of 
work and later return to the yard after a period of 30 days 
-has elapsed, that they shall return with none of the benefits 
or credits impaired; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

4908. Also, resolution of the Philippines Post, No. 1164, of 
the American Legion, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage 
of legislation toward the end that all Filipino World War 
veterans now excluded in the extension of Veterans’ Act (Pub- 
lic Law, 388) may automatically become citizens of the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4909. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the American Legion, 
New York City, advocating the retention of all post exchanges 
without restriction; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4910. By Mr. LEAVY: Resolution of the Wenatchee Central 
Labor Council, of Wenatchee, Wash., requesting and urging 
‘modifications and amendment of existing Works Progress 
Administration legislation governing classifications and 
wage rates to Works Progress Administration workers and 
urging that there be only one classification for all Works 
Progress Administration workers; to the Committee on Labor. 

4911. By Mr. PFEIFER: Telegram of the Wholesale To- 
bacco Distributors Association of New York, Inc., New York 
City, opposing Senate recommendation for additional tax on 
paper matches; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4912. Also, petition of the Paper Plate and Bag Makers 
Union, Local No. 107, New York City, concerning the recov- 
ery program recently submitted by the President; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

4913. By Mr. RICH: Petition of citizens of Shinglehouse, 
Pa., favoring House bill 10058; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

4914. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mr. Bradshaw and 
others of Wood County, Ohio, concerning advertising cam- 
paign for the sale of alcoholic beverages by press and radio; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4915. Also, petition of the city of Manchester, N. H., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with reference to 
House bill 4199, the General Welfare Act of 1937; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, April 21, 1938, was dispense with, and 
the Journal was approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I feel the situation demands 


that I announce the absence of a quorum, and ask for a 
roll call to secure one. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Bankhead Brown, N. H. Byrnes 
Andrews Barkley Bulkley Caraway 
Ashurst Bilbo Bulow Chavez 
Austin Bone Burke Clark 
Bailey Borah. Byrd Copeland 
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Davis Hayden Malo: Schwellenbach 
Dieterich Herring Miller 
Donahey Holt Milton Shipstead 
Duffy Hughes Minton Smathers 
Ellender Johnson, Colo Murray Smith 
Frazier King Neely Thomas, Okla. 
George Lee Norris Thomas, Utah 
Gibson Lewis Nye 
Gillette Lodge O'Mahoney 

lass Logan Overton Vandenberg 
Green Lonergan Pittman Van Nuys 
Guffey Lundeen Pope Wagner 
Hale Radcliffe Walsh 
Harrison McGill Reynolds Wheeler 
Hatch McNary te 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Reames] is detained from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Hrrcucocx], the 
Senator from California [Mr. McApoo], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] are detained in their respec- 
tive States on official business, 

I further announce that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Berry], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Connatty], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HLL], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are 
detained from the Senate on important public business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors to the United States Naval 
Academy, and is, therefore, detained from the Senate today. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Capper] and the Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brivcrs] is absent because if illness, and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Townsenp] is absent in the 
performance of official duty as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Naval Academy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators haye answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 10291) making appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, for civil functions 
administered by the War Department, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 3915. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Virginia to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim of the 
Tidewater Construction Corporation; 

H. R. 5338. An act for the relief of George Shade and Vava 
Shade; 

H. R. 5731. An act for the relief of Ruth Rule, a minor; 

H. R.5737. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of George W. Hall against the United States; 

H. R. 5793. An act for the relief of Nathaniel M. Harvey, 
as administrator of the estate of Josephine Fontana, de- 
ceased; 

H. R. 6370. An act for the relief of John Calareso, a minor; 

H. R. 8993. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9544. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, 
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ELIMINATION OF TAX-EXEMPT FEATURE FROM SECURITIES AND 
OFFICIAL SALARIES 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, approved in 1913, expressly authorized the Congress 
“to lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever source 
derived.” That is plain language. Fairly construed this lan- 
guage would seem to authorize taxation of income derived 
from State and municipal as well as Federal bonds, and also 
income derived from State and municipal as well as Federal 
Offices. 

This seemingly obvious construction of the sixteenth 
amendment, however, was not followed in judicial decisions 
by the courts. Instead a policy of reciprocal tax immunity 
was read into the sixteenth amendment. This resulted in 
exempting the income from Federal bonds from State taxa- 
tion and exempting the income from State bonds from Fed- 
eral taxation. 

Whatever advantages this reciprocal immunity may have 
had in the early days of this Nation have long ago disap- 
peared. Today it has created a vast reservoir of tax-exempt 
securities in the hands of the very persons who equitably 
should not be relieved of taxes on their income. This reser- 
voir now constitutes a serious menace to the fiscal systems 
of both the States and the Nation, because for years both the 
Federal Government and the States have come to rely in- 
creasingly upon graduated income taxes for their revenue. 

Both the States and the Nation are deprived of revenues 
which could be raised from those best able to supply them. 
Neither the Federal Government nor the States receive any 
adequate, compensating advantage for the reciprocal tax 
immunity accorded to income derived from their respective 
obligations and offices. 

A similar problem is created by the exemption from State 
or Federal taxation of a great army of State and Federal 
officers and employees. The number of persons on the pay 
rolls of both State and Federal Government has increased 
in recent years. Tax exemptions claimed by such officers and 
employees—once an inequity of relatively slight importance— 
has become a most serious defect in the fiscal systems of the 
States and the Nation, for they rely increasingly upon grad- 
uated income taxes for their revenues. 

It is difficult to defend today the continuation of either 
of these rapidly expanding areas of tax exemption. Funda- 
mentally our tax laws are intended to apply to all citizens 
equally. That does not mean that the same rate of income 
tax should apply to the very rich man and to the very poor 
man. Long ago the United States, through the Congress, 
accepted the principle that citizens should pay in accordance 
with their ability to pay, and that identical tax rates on the 
rich and on the poor actually worked an injustice to the poor. 
Hence the origin of progressive surtaxes on personal income 
as the individual personal income increases. 

Tax exemptions through the ownership of Government 
securities of many kinds—Federal, State, and local—have op- 
erated against the fair or effective collection of progressive 
surtaxes. Indeed, I think it is fair to say that these exemp- 
tions have violated the spirit of the tax law itself by actually 
giving a greater advantage to those with large incomes than 
to those with small incomes. 

Men with great means best able to assume business risks 
have been encouraged to lock up substantial portions of their 
funds in ‘tax-exempt securities. Men with little means who 
should be encouraged to hold the secure obligations of the 
Federal and State Governments have been obliged to pay a 
relatively higher price for those securities than the very rich 
because the tax immunity is of much less value to them than 
to those whose incomes fall in the higher brackets. 

For more than 20 years Secretaries of the Treasury have 
reported to the Congress the growing evils of these tax exemp- 
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tions. Economists generally have regarded them as wholly 
inconsistent with any rational system of progressive taxation. 

Therefore I lay before the Congress the statement that a 
fair and effective progressive income tax and a huge per- 
petual reserve of tax-exempt bonds cannot exist side by side. 

The desirability of this recommendation has been apparent 
for some time, but heretofore it has been assumed that the 
Congress was obliged to wait upon that cumbersome and 
uncertain remedy—a constitutional amendment—before tak- 
ing action. Today, however, expressions in recent judicial 
opinions lead us to hope that the assumptions underlying 
these doctrines are being questioned by the court itself and 
that these tax immunities are not inexorable requirements 
under the Constitution itself, but are the result of judicial deci- 
sion. Therefore it is not unreasonable to hope that judicial 
decision may find it possible to correct it. The doctrine was 
originally evolved out of a totally different set of economic 
circumstances from those which now exist. It is a familiar 
principle of law that decisions lose their binding force when 
the reasons supporting them no longer are pertinent. 

I therefore recommend to the Congress that effective action 
be promptly taken to terminate these tax exemptions for the 
future. The legislation should confer the same powers on the 
States with respect to the taxation of Federal bonds hereafter 
issued as is granted to the Federal Government with respect 
to State and municipal bonds hereafter issued. 

The same principles of just taxation apply to tax exemp- 
tions of official salaries. The Federal Government does not 
now levy income taxes on the hundreds of thousands of State, 
county, and municipal employees. Nor do the States, under 
existing decisions, levy income taxes on the salaries of the 
hundreds of thousands of Federal employees. Justice in a 
great democracy should treat those who earn their livelihood 
from government in the same way as it treats those who earn 
their livelihood in private employ. 

I recommend, therefore, that the Congress enact legislation 
ending tax exemption on Government salaries of all kinds, 
conferring powers on the States with respect to Federal sal- 
aries and powers to the Federal Government with respect to 
State and local government salaries. 

Such legislation can, I believe, be enacted by a short and 
simple statute. It would subject all future State and local 
bonds to existing Federal taxes, and it would confer similar 
powers on States in relation to future Federal issues. 

At the same time such a statute would subject State and 
local employees to existing Federal income taxes, and confer 
on the States the equivalent power to tax the salaries of 
Federal employees. 

The ending of tax exemption, be it of Government securi- 
ties or of Government salaries, is a matter not of politics but 
of principle. 

D. ROOSEVELT, 

THE WHITE House, April 25, 1938. 


SUPPLEMENTAL saci is ger a OF AGRICULTURE (S. DOC, 
NO. 17 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, sub- 
mitting two supplemental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
the Weather Bureau, $147,000, and the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, $150,000, in total amount $297,000, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF NATIONAL ADVISORY HEALTH 
COUNCIL 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to adjust the compensation of the 
members of the National Advisory Health Council not in the 
regular employment of the Government, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
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OSCAR L. MATHER 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 

from the Acting Comptroller General of the United States, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, his report and recommenda- 

tion concerning the claim of Oscar L. Mather, Madison Lake, 

Minn., against the United States, which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a petition 
of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the enact- 
ment of the bill (S. 3466) to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, to allow certain Filipino seamen to serve on American 
vessels, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Board of Mayor and Aldermen of Worchester, Mass., and 
the Board of County Commissioners of Cascade County, 
Mont., favoring the enactment of House bill 4199, the so- 
called General Welfare Act, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the Canton (Ohio) Worker’s Alliance, protesting against 
the enactment of the bill (S. 25) to prevent profiteering in 
time of war and to equalize the burdens of war and thus pro- 
vide for the national defense, and promote peace, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate petitions of sundry citizens 
of the State of Oregon, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit the advertising of alcoholic beverages by the 
press and radio, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also laid before the Senate a paper in the nature of a 
petition from R. Nauman, of Chicago, Ill., praying that Con- 
gress cooperate with the President, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. WALSH presented a resolution adopted by Local No. 3, 
United Office and Professional Workers of America, C. I. O., 
of Boston, Mass., favoring the enactment of relief appropria- 
tions proposed by the President of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers Asso- 
ciations, Inc., Boston, Mass., protesting against the enactment 
of relief appropriations except to the extent to continue the 
existing work-relief program, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5056) for the relief of 
A. R. Wickham, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1634) thereon. 

Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 4340. A bill for the relief of J. F. Stinson (Rept. No. 
1635) ; 

H. R. 4564. A bill for the relief of the Floridian Press of 
Jacksonville, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. (Rept. No. 1636) ; 

H. R. 7500. A bill for the relief of Shelba Jennings (Rept. 
No. 1637); 

H. R. 7521. A bill for the relief of Joe F. Pedlichek (Rept. 
No. 1638) ; 8 

H. R. 7601. A bill for the relief of Eula Scruggs (Rept. No. 
1639); and 

H. R. 7796. A bill for the relief of Frank Scofield (Rept. 
No. 1640). 

Mr. BURKE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 


which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 65) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 


States relative to equal rights for men and women, reported 
it without recommendation and submitted a report (No. 
1641) thereon. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3192) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of an additional judge for the District Court of 
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the United States for the District of Montana, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1642) thereon, 

Mr. McGILL, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3373) to provide for holding 
terms of the district court of the United States at Hutchinson, 
Kans., reported it with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1643) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 8565) defining the compensation of persons 
holding positions as deputy clerks and commissioners of 
United States district courts, and for other purposes, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1644) 
thereon. 

Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on Civil Service, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 457) to amend sections 1 and 6 of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, reported it with amendments and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1645) thereon. i 

Mr. PITFMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3204) to amend section 92 of 
the Judicial Code to provide for a term of court at Kalispell, 
Mont., reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 1646) thereon. 

PRELIMINARY MINORITY VIEWS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO 

INVESTIGATE UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF 

Mr. LODGE, from the Special Committee to Investigate 
Unemployment and Relief, which was directed by Senate 
Resolution 36 to make an investigation of unemployment and 
relief, submitted preliminary minority views, which were 
ordered to be printed as part 2 of Report No. 1625. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mrs, CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee presented to the President of 
the United States the following enrolled bills: 

On April 19, 1938: 

S. 3400. An act to extend from June 16, 1938, to June 16, 
1939, the period within which loans made prior to June 16, 
1933, to executive officers of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System may be renewed or extended. 

On April 20, 1938: 

S. 1279. An act to authorize the sale, under the provisions 
of the act of March 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 203), of surplus War 
Department real property; 

S. 2531. An act to authorize the transfer of certain mili- 
tary reservations to other agencies of the Government and 
to the people of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes; 

S. 3160. An act to provide for the exchange of land in the 
Territory of Alaska; 

S. 3272. An act to clarify the status of pay and allow- 
ore under the provisions of the act of September 3, 1919; 
an 

S. 3530. An act to amend the National Defense Act of June 
3, 1916, as amended, by reestablishing the Regular Army 
Reserve, and for other purposes. 

On April 21, 1938: 

S. 3590. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for mak- 
ing further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended by the act of June 4, 1920, so as to make available 
certain other officers for General Staff duty. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ACH: 

A bill (S. 3889) granting a pension to Elsie H. Scharf; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

A bill (S. 3890) to extend the provisions of the act of June 
8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225), entitled “An act for the preservation 
of American antiquities,’ and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3891) to provide for the reimbursement of cer- 
tain enlisted men of the Navy for the value of personal] 
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effects lost in a fire at the naval air station, Hampton 
Roads, Va., May 15, 1936; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

A bill (S. 3892) creating the City of Dubuque Bridge Com- 
mission and authorizing said commission and its successors 
to purchase and/or construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge or bridges across the Mississippi River at or near 
Dubuque, Iowa, and East Dubuque, III.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (by request): 

A bill (S. 3893) to authorize the Territory of Alaska to 
incur bonded indebtedness, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3894) to convey to the University of Alaska a 
tract of land for use as the site of a fur farm experiment 
station; to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3895) granting an increase of pension to Eddie 
L. Fetty; and 

A bill (S. 3896) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Roush; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

A bill (S. 3897) to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the construction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 22, 1936; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWN of New Hampshire: 

A bill (S. 3898) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Piscat- 
aqua River at or near Portsmouth, N. H.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. WHEELER; 

A bill (S. 3899) for the relief of V. E. Johnson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3900) for the benefit of the Indians of the Crow 
Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BULOW: 

A bill (S. 3901) for the relief of Celia Koehler; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3902) to provide for placing educational orders 
to familiarize private manufacturing establishments with 
the production of munitions of war of special or technical 
design, noncommercial in character; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 10291) making appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, for civil functions admin- 
istered by the War Department, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WHEELER submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10238) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and 
for other purposes, which were referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 45, line 4, to strike out “$638,403”, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “$668,403, of which not less than $58,350 
shall be available only for the activities of the Northern Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range nt Station.” 

On page 96, line 16, to strike out 62.500, 000“ and insert in lieu 
thereof $10,000,000.” 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR CIVIL FUNCTIONS OF WAR DEPARTMENT— 

AMENDMENT 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10291) making appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, for civil func- 
tions administered by the War Department, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

At the proper place in the bill, to insert, under the heading 
“Quartermaster Corps, cemeterial expenses”, the following: 
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“Construction, Fort Bliss National Cemetery, as authorized by the 
act of June 15, 1936 (49 Stat. 1514), $93,400, and 2 pase my out 
the amount ‘$1,366,698’, under ‘Cemeterial and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the amount ‘$1,460,098. ” 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY—AMENDMENT 
Mr. SCHWELLENBACH submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 3845) to create 
a Civil Aeronautics Authority, and to promote the develop- 
ment and safety and to provide for the regulation of civil 
aeronautics, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


TRIBUTE TO COLORED RACE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS OF 


OKLAHOMA 
(Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by him at 
the ceremonies in connection with the unveiling of portraits 
of recorders of deeds of the District of Columbia on Decem- 
ber 15, 1936, in the auditorium of the Department of Labor, 
Washington, D, C., which appears in the Appendix.] 

THOMAS JEFFERSON—ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 

[Mr. Green asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address on Thomas Jefferson, delivered by 
Senator Tuomas of Utah at Providence, R. I., April 24, 1938, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

POLITICAL CONDITIONS—ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 

[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address by Hon. James A. Farley before the 
Nassau County Democratic Club, Garden City, Long Island, 
N. Y., April 20, 1938, which appears in the Appendix.] 

BUSINESS AND CREDIT—ADDRESS BY HON, JESSE H. JONES 

(Mr. Minton asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address on the subject of business and 
credit, delivered by Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, on April 18, 1938, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

ADDRESS BY HON. JESSE H. JONES AT LYNCHBURG CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE DINNER 

(Mr. Byrp asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp an address delivered by Hon. Jesse H. Jones at the 
annual dinner of the Chamber of Commerce of Lynchburg, 
Va., on April 21, 1938, which appears in the Appendix.] 
ANALYSES OF WORKINGS OF NEBRASKA’S UNICAMERAL LEGISLATURE 

[Mr. Norris asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp analyses of the workings of the unicameral 
Legislature of Nebraska, one by Prof. L. E. Aylsworth, of the 
University of Nebraska, and the other by Prof. John P. Sen- 
ning, of the. University of Nebraska, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 

REDUCTION OF PAY-ROLL TAXES UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

Mr. VANDENBERG asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter written by him to the Chairman of the 
Social Security Board relative to a reduction in the pay-roll 
taxes under the Social Security Act, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
senior Senator from Kentucky, the majority leader, whether 
or not any Senator on the majority side is going to present 
a resolution providing for the creation of a Senate special 
committee to investigate campaign expenditures? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have had in contemplation the presen- 
tation of such a resolution; in fact, the resolution has been 
drawn, and at a suitable time I shall present it to the Senate 
for adoption. 

Mr. DAVIS. I shall speak upon the resolution after it shall 
have been presented. 

CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


: Mr. SCHWELLENBACH submitted the following report: 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1882) 
for the relief of the Consolidated Aircraft Corporation having met, 
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efter full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its amendment. 


Lewis B. SCHWELLENBACH, 
M. M. LOGAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
AMBROSE J. KENNEDY, 
EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
CLAIMS OF CERTAIN PROPERTY OWNERS WITHIN OLD HARBOR 
VILLAGE AREA OF BOSTON, MASS.—CONFERENCE 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1948) con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the United States District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claims of certain property holders within 
the Old Harbor Village area of Boston, Mass., and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BAILEY. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Brown of Michigan, Mr. ELLENDER, and Mr. 
Wire conferees on the part of the Senate. 

ROBERTA CARR—CONFERENCE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of. Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2191) for the 
relief of Roberta Carr, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BAILEY. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, agree to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr, HUGHES, Mr. Scrwartz, and Mr. TOWNSEND 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

MIRIAM GRANI—CONFERENCE 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6618) for the 
relief of Miriam Grant, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BAILEY. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, agree to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. HUGHES, Mr. Schwarrz, and Mr. TOWNSEND 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

HENRY M. HYER—-CONFERENCE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2362) for the 
relief of Henry M. Hyer, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BAILEY. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, agree to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. LOGAN, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Capper conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

W. D. PRESLEY—-CONFERENCE 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2665) for the 
relief of W. D. Presley, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 
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Mr. BAILEY. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, agree to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Locan, Mr. BURKE, and Mr. Capper conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

PURCHASE OF AIRPLANES AND MUNITION IMPLEMENTS IN THE 

UNITED STATES BY REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN NATIONS 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senate to indulge 
me for a moment—I hope not much more—as I wish to call 
attention to a matter which I regard as serious and worthy 
of immediate reflection. 

Mr. President, the public press announces, and it is con- 
firmed by information from Government quarters, that there 
are in the United States those who are here for the purpose 
of “purchasing supplies of armaments,” bombing planes, and 
otherwise, from the manufacturers of the United States for 
the use of their own governments. It is stated that Turkey 
has her agents here, Russia with her special commissioner, 
the Government of Great Britain with those who are her 
spokesmen, and that these are here in the United States of 
America for the purpose of purchasing from the United 
States, its representatives, or what may be said, sir, to be 
its manufacturers, the machinery of ammunition and those 
oa implements necessary to these countries for war 
objects. 

Mr. President, if these reports be true, and the report 
which comes to us this morning be true, that the minority 
party of Great Britain raises a protest against these repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain in the United States pretending 
to be here for the purpose of the purchase of these instru- 
ments of ammunition; and if it be true, sir, that there are 
those who are seeking to obtain from those of our Govern- 
ment these agencies of death for the uses of war in their 
own lands, I beseech this United States of America today 
to note what this may mean to the United States. 

I trust my honorable colleagues will be indulgent enough 
to forgive me for referring to a personal experience. 

Just before we were forced into the World War, I was 
serving on behalf of the United States Senate, named by it 
as the representative of this honorable body, in London at 
the Safety at Sea Conference. We did not feel that we 
would get into any war. We had every confidence that we 
would not. At that particular time, similar agencies came 
to this country, and, under the guise of purchase—please 
hear me, my colleagues—under the guise of “purchase” of 
that which was necessary for war, by this device they ascer- 
tained the full quality of our ability both to manufacture 
and to produce. In this way, sir, there was not an element 
of information that could be obtained from this country 
which was not gotten by these eminent sources under the 
guise of looking to see the possibility of purchasing from us. 
Finally, much of this purchase was had in some form. 

I invite my colleagues to a consideration of the history 
of the matter. We woke to find we were in conflict; and in 
the cases of Austria and Turkey, purchased, sir, through 
the agencies to which I have referred, we discovered our- 
selves fighting our own ammunition and confronted with the 
construction of our own manufacturers, as these arms were 
the enemy arms. 

Mr. President, I invite the Senate to the thought that if 
the representatives of foreign countries can come here and 
purchase agencies of destruction, however much at peace we 
now are, there is nothing to prevent the countries making 
the purchases from immediately transferring to the countries 
at war these very implements of destruction, thereby pos- 
sibly causing us to confront, if unhappy circumstances 
should invite us into conflict, the very production by ourselves 
against ourselves. 

Mr. President, in the neutrality law there is a privilege to 
the President of the United States, should any individual or 
private concern attempt to sell munitions to those at war, to 
stop them and to supervise them by a license system pro- 
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vided under the law. In this manner we may review who 
they are, what they are, and what their purposes are. But, 
Mr. President, if this which we now read, and which is con- 
ceded, shall continue, these governments ostensibly friendly 
now, but the commercial and military allies of lands which 
are at war, may transfer these things that they purchase 
from us to the lands which are at war. We have no control 
over the matter; and if misfortune should unhappily befall 
us, and fate should decree that we should become involved, 
we might find ourselves confronted by the very instruments 
of our own creation as a result of the manner in which we 
proceed to dispose of them without consideration, and with 
no regard for supervision. 

I therefore rise to protest to this honorable body that we 
are on the eve of doing the very thing we did from 1914 to 
1916, causing us to confront in 1917 and 1918 the very con- 
structions of this United States which we had made, and 
allowed other nations to dispose of to those at war against us. 

This ought not to be allowed. Something should be done 
to give a supervision to the President of the United States, 
or some proper source, against Government agencies, or 
those acting with our authority, disposing of these products 
to foreign countries whose object it is to prepare for war, 
and whose privilege it is to transfer their materials to 
nations which are now at war, and which, if misfortune 
should befall us or fate should so decree, might find them- 
selves directly confronting us as enemies. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Without attempting to belittle anything 
the Senator has said or to cast any reflection in any way, I 
should like to call the Senator’s attention to things which 
have been occurring for several years, at least, which I think 
have the same tendency as the matters to which the Senator 
has referred. 

For instance, it is a well known fact that for quite a num- 
ber of years Japan has been purchasing scrap iron in the 
United States. Perhaps that is true of some other nations 
as well; but Japan in particular has been purchasing very 
large quantities of it, hundreds of shiploads, and this scrap 
iron has been manufactured into armaments in various forms. 
What could be done to prevent anything of that kind when 
there was no war, but, as a matter of fact, the government 
acquiring this material was preparing for war? 

In other words, without consulting the Government of the 
United States or doing anything contrary to any law, ma- 
terials have been purchased here that would be used in 
preparation for a war; and if war should break out we might 
ultimately be in a position where our soldiers would be killed 
by the very things which years before, perhaps, were taken 
from our country and manufactured into war materials in 
other countries. Should not that be prevented to just the 
same extent that the purchase, for instance, of flying ma- 
chines, or anything similar to that, now should be prevented, 
when as a matter of fact war is taking place, although it is 
not called war? No war has been declared in China. None 
was declared in Ethiopia. None was declared against 
Austria. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I answer the Senator as fol- 
lows: When we were not at war, and there was nothing to 
indicate that we were in danger, it was natural that the 
Government would not interfere with the ordinary course of 
commercial and industrial procedure; but when there is a 
conflict we can see, and when we know, as we do, the object 
of these purchases, we then recall that we have passed an 
act, which we call the “neutrality law,” which forbids these 
very materials going from our citizens to the war-contending 
countries, and in order that the individual may be properly 
controlled at a time such as this he is forbidden extending 
such sales without a license, and in that manner we can 
somewhat supervise. 

There is much to be said as to one observation of the 
Senator. I think he will discover that in the Committee on 
Military Affairs at the present time, and in other commit- 
tees of this body, there is under consideration the matter 
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of the scrap iron now exported to foreign countries for the 
purpose of having it converted, some of it into ammunition 
and some into munitions. The Senator will find that this 
matter has not escaped attention, and I trust it will shortly 
receive such consideration as the seriousness of the subject 
naturally demands. 

I am anxious to bring attention to the fact that the pub- 
lic press now confirms the statement which comes from our 
Government that the Britons are here to buy bombing craft. 
We find also that Turkey seeks to get ammunition which 
she can use for her purposes, whatever they may be. In the 
meantime. we find the agents of China and of Japan seeking, 
through England, to buy in this indirect manner that which 
it is our purpose to prevent our citizens from selling at this 
particular time. 

True, no war has been declared by Japan against China, 
nor, as the able Senator has said, was there a declaration 
of war when the attack was made by Italy which resulted 
in the seizure of Ethiopia, nor, as my able friend will recall, 
was there when Japan opened her war on China, or when 
she invaded Manchuria. It seems to be the habit nowadays 
to attack at the first possible moment and then afterward 
let the attack be characterized as it may be. It is that 
against which I rise to speak. Why should not the same 
thing happen to us? And did it not come very near hap- 
pening when the Panay incident occurred in Asiatic waters? 

Now that we have the information that foreign agents 
are here for the purpose of investigating whether they can 
purchase at more favorable terms, I deny the right of such 
government agents to come to this country under the guise 
of purchasing, yet in truth to ascertain the full limits of 
our production, the methods of our procedure, the course 
we might take, or be prepared to take, when this informa- 
tion may be transferred to those who might shortly be the 
enemies of the United States. 

In thanking the Senate for allowing me to interrupt at 
this time, I protest against these purchases by other coun- 
tries, and I protest against my country doing nothing to in- 
vestigate those doing the purchasing. I demand that this 
body shall take some action that shall prevent such pur- 
chases, which are ostensibly in the hands of friendly govern- 
ments, but being transferred to other governments which 
are at war with each other, and which at any time may be in 
conflict with us. Our Government should have more super- 
vision of such purchases, and this conduct should not be al- 
lowed, to our utter disadvantage in the event fate should 
decree us the misfortune which many of us fear, and all of 
us hope may be avoided. - 

It is for this that I have risen, and I thank the Senate 
for its courtesy in allowing me to express these views. 


NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States Navy, 
to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, during the consideration of this 
bill, which calls for increased naval appropriations, I believe 
it is appropriate to discuss at this time a proposal that is 
intended to promote peace, prevent profiteering, and increase 
our national defense by drafting the use of money in times 
of war. 

First, it is my purpose to show that this proposal, S. 2911, 
would carry out the often-repeated demand of the veterans 
for legislation that would draft capital in case of war. 
Then, after explaining the bill, I shall answer objections 
that have been advanced against it, and, finally, I shall offer 
arguments in support of it. 

REMOVE WAR INCENTIVE BY DRAFTING MONEY 

President Roosevelt said in his message of January 28, 
when he recommended this increased naval appropriation, 
that— 


I believe also that the time has come for the Congress to enact 
legislation aimed at the prevention of profiteering in time of war 
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and the equalization of the burdens of possible war. Such legis- 
lation has been the subject for many years of full study in this 
and previous Congresses. 


Therefore the President evidently had in mind legislation 
of the nature which I intend to discuss at this time, as well 
as appropriations to increase the size of our Navy. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in the Record at 
this place S. 2911, a bill to promote peace and the national 
defense through a more equal distribution of the burdens of 
war by drafting the use of money according to ability to lend 
to the Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The bill is as follows: 

[S. 2911, 75th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A bill to promote peace and the national defense through a more 


equal distribution of the burdens of war by drafting the use of 
money according to ability to lend to the Government 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever Congress shall declare war, or 
shall declare that the imminence of war has created an emergency 
which in the Judgment of the President is sufficiently serious to 
necessitate an increase in the facilities for the national defense or 
an increase in the sums in the Treasury available for expenditure for 
the national defense, the President is authorized and requested to 
cause to be taken a census of the net wealth of the Nation. Such 
census shall be taken in such manner as the President shall by 
regulations prescribe and by such agency or agencies of the Govern- 
ment as he may designate or establish for such purpose. Such 
regulations shall require every citizen of the United States, every 
resident alien, and every nonresident alien having any wealth in 
the United States to file with such person or agency as the President 
may designate a sworn declaration in such form as the President 
may prescribe with respect to his gross wealth and financial obliga- 
tions: Provided, That such declaration in the case of a nonresident 
alien shall be only with respect to his gross wealth in the United 
States and financial obligations therein. For the purposes of this 
act, an individual shall be deemed to own any property held in 
trust for him or his benefit. Upon the completion of such census 
the President is.authorized to cause to be computed, and to prepare 
a list setting forth, the net wealth of each person covered by such 
census which is subject to section 2 of this act and the maximum 
sum which each such person may be required to invest in bonds 
under the provisions of section 3 of this act. 

Sec. 2. The following portions of the net wealth of every citizen 
of the United States and of every resident alien, and of that part of 
the net wealth of every nonresident alien which is located in the 
United States, shall be subject to the borrowing power of the United 
States under this act: 

In the case of net wealth not in excess of $1,000, none. 

In the case of net wealth in excess of $1,000 and not in excess 
of $10,000, 5 percent of such excess, 

$450 in the case of net wealth of $10,000; and in the case of net 
wealth in excess of $10,000 but not in excess of $100,000, 10 per- 
cent in addition of such excess, 

$9,450 in the case of net wealth of $100,000; and in the case of 
net wealth in excess of $100,000 and not in excess of $250,000, 15 
percent in addition of such excess. 

$31,950 in the case of net wealth of $250,000; and in the case 
of net wealth in excess of $250,000 and not in excess of $500,000, 
20 percent in addition of such excess. 

$81,950 in the case of net wealth of $500,000; and in the case 
of net wealth in excess of $500,000 and not in excess of 
$1,000,000, 25 percent in addition of such excess. 

$206,950 in the case of net wealth of $1,000,000; and in the case 
of net wealth in excess of $1,000,000 and not in excess of $2,000,- 
000, 30 percent in addition of such excess. 

$506,950 in the case of net wealth of $2,000,000; and in the case 
of net wealth in excess of $2,000,000 and not in excess of 
$3,000,000, 35 percent in addition of such excess. 

$856,950 in the case of net wealth of $3,000,000; and in the case 
of net wealth in excess of $3,000,000 and not in excess of $4,000,000, 
40 percent in addition of such excess. 

$1,256,950 in the case of net wealth of $4,000,000; and in the 
case of net wealth in excess of $4,000,000 and not in excess of 
$5,000,000, 45 percent in addition of such excess. 

$1,706,950 in the case of net wealth of $5,000,000; and in the 
case of net wealth in excess of $5,000,000 and not in excess of 
$7,500,000, 50 percent in addition of such excess. 

$2,956,950 in the case of net wealth of $7,500,000; and in the 
case of net wealth in excess of $7,500,000 and not in excess of 

0 


Without objection, it is so 


$10,000,000, 55 percent in addition of such excess. 

$4,331,950 in the case of net wealth of $10,000,000; and in the 
case of net wealth in excess of $10,000,000 and not in excess 
$25,000,000, 60 percent in addition of such excess. 

$13,351,950 in the case of net wealth of $25,000,000; and in 
the case of net wealth in excess of $25,000,000 and not in excess 
of $50,000,000, 65 percent in addition of such excess. 

$29,456,950 in the case of net wealth of $50,000,000; and in the 
case of net wealth in excess of $50,000,000 and not in excess of 
$100,000,000, 70 percent in addition of such excess. 


— 
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$64,456,950 in the case of net wealth of $100,000,000; and in the 
case of net wealth in excess of $100,000,000, 75 percent in addition 
of such excess. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to 
time determine the sums that will be necessary to prosecute to a 
successful conclusion any war declared by Congress or to meet any 
emergency declared by Congress which in the judgment of the 
President necessitates an increase in the facilities or expenditures 
for national defense, and shall issue bonds for such sums. Such 
bonds shall be issued in convenient sizes and denominations, shall 
be payable at the option of the Government but shall not be due 
for 50 years, shall bear interest at a rate not in excess of 1 per- 
cent per annum, and shall not be tax exempt either as to principal 
or interest. The President shall prorate among the persons covered 
by any census taken pursuant to this act the sums which such 
persons are required to invest in each separate issue of such bonds 
and shall proclaim the time limit within which such persons are 
required to purchase such bonds; and shall notify each person 
the amount of such bonds he is required to purchase. Each person 
shall then purchase such bonds in the amounts so allotted and 
within the time so prescribed, If the aggregate amount which 
any such person shall have been required to invest in all the 
bonds so issued during any one such war or to meet any one such 
emergency shall have equaled that part of his net wealth which 
is subject to the borrowing power of the United States under sec- 
tion 2 of this act, such person shall again become subject to the 
borrowing power of the United States under this act but in com- 
puting that part of his net wealth which is subject to the borrow- 
TE ges of the United States there shall be deducted from his 
to% wealth the amount of such bonds previously purchased by 
(b) The borrowing power of the United States under this act 
shall not be exercised after the President proclaims the termina- 
tion of the war or the emergency which has brought such power 
into existence. 

Sec. 4. (a) The President is authorized to establish, in the 
several States, Territories, and possessions, such number of local 
boards of wealth appraisers as may be necessary for the purpose 
of accurately determining the net wealth of the Nation. Each 
such local board shall be appointed by the President and shall con- 
sist of three or more members, none of whom shall be connected 
with the Military Establishment, to be chosen from citizens re- 
siding in the area within the jurisdiction of such board as deter- 
mined in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
President. Such boards shall have power within their respective 
jurisdictions to hear and determine, subject to review as provided 
in subsection (b) of this section, all questions arising under this 
act with respect to the ownership and valuation of wealth. 

(b) The President is further authorized to establish in each 
Federal judicial district of the United States such number of 
district boards of appraisers as he may find n , and each 
such district board shall consist of such number of citizens of 
the United States, none of whom shall be connected with the 
Military Establishment, as the President may determine. The 
respective jurisdictions of such district boards shall be determined 
in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, and each such district board shall have power, under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the President, to review on appeal, 
and to affirm, modify, or reverse, any decision of any local board 
of appraisers having jurisdiction in any area within the jurisdic- 
tion of such district board. The decisions of such district boards 
shall be final except that, in accordance with such rules and 
regulations as the President may prescribe, he may affirm, modify, 
or reverse any such decision. 

(c) The district courts of the United States, the United States 
courts of any Territory, and the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia shall have jurisdiction of 
offenses and violations under this act and the rules and regula- 
tions prescribed thereunder, and, concurrent with State and Ter- 
ritorial courts, of all suits in equity and actions at law to enforce 
any liability or duty created by this act; but no question within 
the jurisdiction of any local board of appraisers shall be litigated 
in any such court unless the person litigating such question has 
invested in bonds as provided for by section 3 of this act and 
until a final decision with respect to such question has been 
rendered pursuant to subsection (b) of this section. Any such 
suit or action may be brought in the district wherein the defend- 
ant is found or is an inhabitant or transacts business, and cess 
in such cases may be served in any other district of which the 
defendant is an inhabitant or wherever the defendant may be 
found. No judgment or decree rendered by any such court in 
any proceeding instituted by any such person shall require the 
United States or any of its agents to make reparation to the 
plaintiff, other than to repurchase from him such bonds as he 
was not rightfully compelled to purchase. Judgments and decrees 
so rendered shall be subject to review as provided in sections 128 
and 240 of the Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 edition, 
title 28, secs. 225 and 347). No case arising under this act and 
brought in any State court of competent jurisdiction shall be 
removed to any court of the United States. 

Sec. 5. (a) The President is authorized, in his discretion, to pro- 
vide, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, for the 
acceptance by the United States of property or services which are 
valuable for the prosecution of war or the improvement of the 
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national defense in payment for the bonds provided for by section 
3 of this act. Such rules and regulations shall provide for the 
method of valuation of any such property or services. 

(b) The President is further authorized to provide, under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, for the acceptance from 
any person, in payment for the bonds authorized by section 3 of 
this act, of notes or other obligations of such person, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 6 percent per annum and adequately secured 
by liens upon specified property. 

(e) The President is authorized to issue currency, notes, or 
other obligations of the United States upon the security of prop- 
erty, notes, or other obligations accepted under subsections (a) or 
(b) of this section; but the amount of the currency, notes, or 
so issued shall not exceed the value of the security 
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sell or otherwise dispose of any property acquired under this 
tion. In the event that any person fails to pay the amount of any 
note or other obligation made by him and accepted under sub- 
section (b), and the securing such note or obligation is 
insufficient to discharge the indebtedness in full, a sum sufficient 
to discharge the balance of such indebtedness shall be withheld in 
redeeming the bonds issued under this act to such person. 

Sec. 6. The President is authorized to make such rules and regu- 
lations, in addition to those specifically provided for herein, as 


he is required to 
fail to purchase such bonds within the time 
provisions of this act shall upon conviction thereof be fined not 
more than $100,000 or imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both: 
Provided, That the maximum penalties which may be imposed 
upon any person convicted of failing to purchase the required 
amount of such bonds shall be reduced in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his compliance. 

Sec. 8. The powers conferred upon the President and the duties 
and liabilities to which owners of wealth are subjected by this act 
are declared to be supplementary to and not in limitation of or 
in substitution for any powers, duties, and liabilities with respect 
to the national defense under any other act. 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Mr. LEE. It is therefore to the proposition of drafting the 
use of capital in times of war that I wish to address my re- 
marks at this time. $ 

The World War taught us that the only fair, just, and 
democratic way to Taise an army is by a selective draft of 
manpower, and by the same token I propose to argue that 
the only fair, just, and democratic way to finance war is by 
a similar selective draft of capital. 

VETERANS FAVOR REMOVING ECONOMIC CAUSE OF WARS 


If it is a matter of medicine, we ask the doctor. If itis a 

matter of law, we ask the lawyer; but since this is a matter 
of war, why not ask the warrior? ‘The ex-service men have 
spoken on this question with a unanimity that is scarcely 
believable. The soldiers of the World War have repeatedly 
asked for legislation to draft the use of money in case of 
war. 
We have said repeatedly that if we can succeed in taking 
the profits out of war there will not be any more wars, except 
for defense. When wars are no longer profitable they are 
not so likely to occur. I am not so optimistic as to believe 
that wars can absolutely be abolished, but I do believe that 
by a sane approach we can reduce wars to the minimum and 
prolong the periods of peace. 

Most wars have economic causes, such as land, territory, 
trade, profits, and so forth. Now, therefore, if we can re- 
move these economic causes it is reasonable to believe that 
we may thereby prolong the periods of peace. 

This bill (S. 1331) was introduced by Senators NYE, CLARK, 
Bone, VANDENBERG, and Pope. In brief this bill provides a 
fine-tooth comb tax system that proposes to take by means 
of taxes all the profits resulting from war and turn them 
over to the Government to help pay the cost, and thus remove 
the profit incentive to war and thereby promote peace. 
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In my opinion, this is a sane and logical approach to that 
proposition. I believe that the bill should receive immediate 
consideration at the hands of Congress. In my opinion, that 
bill is carrying out one phase of the recommendation of the 
ex-service men by taking at least a part of the profits out 
of war, but while it is good in the field that it covers, it does 
not cover the profits that result from the financing of war. 

It is a tax bill and it will reach the war profits in the 
commercial and industrial field. But it will not and cannot 
reach the war profits resulting from tax-exempt war bonds. 
Financing the war constituted one of the greatest fields of 
war profits. But because the bonds are tax exempt, both 
as to principal and interest, we cannot reach the profits by 
the device of taxes. If we issue taxable bonds we cannot 
sell them unless we require by law that each individual buy 
them in proportion to his wealth, and that is drafting the 
use of capital. 

You can never take the profits out of war until you take 
the profits out of financing war. You cannot take the profits 
out of financing war unless you draft the money with which 
to finance war. Therefore I prepared a bill to do just that 
thing. But my bill to draft money is in no wise in conflict or 
competition with S. 1331, which is a tax bill introduced as 
a result of the Senate investigation of war profits. 

AMERICAN LEGION BILL DOES NOT DRAFT CAPITAL 

There is another bill that I feel should be discussed at this 
time. That is, S. 25, known as the Hill-Sheppard bill, known 
in the House as the May bill, sometimes known as the uni- 
versal service bill which is sponsored by the American 
Legion. 

In 1937 the legislative counsel for the American Legion 
submitted it to the chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee in both branches of Congress, and it was introduced 
as H. R. 9604 and S. 25 and became known as the Hill- 
Sheppard bill. Then after Congressman HL was elected to 
the Senate, Congressman May became chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House, and the bill became 
known also as the May bill. 

The American Legion has for years believed that in case 
of war we should have a universal draft of men, money, and 
materials. This Hill-Sheppard bill was proposed to the 
American Legion as a universal draft bill. Today it is re- 
ferred to as the universal draft bill. In the first part of the 
bill it provides for freezing all prices in order to place a 
ceiling over the price structure in case of war that will 
prevent skyrocketing of prices, power to adjust prices is 
given to the President. Then it provides for the draft of 
manpower. The language providing for the drafting of 
men is definite. There is no chance to misunderstand it. 
Then the bill further provides in an indefinite manner for 
granting certain authority to the President to mobilize in- 
dustry. It finally provides that all profits above 5 percent 
shall be taken by the Government. 

This bill, S. 25, does not provide for the drafting of capital. 
It is not a universal draft act, because it does not draft the 
use of money in case of war. It does not draft capital. It 
does not draft credit. It does not draft wealth. It has 
absolutely no provision whatever for drafting money like it 
drafts men. It very definitely drafts manpower. It does 
not even indirectly draft wealth or the use of wealth for 
financing war. I must repeat, it provides no machinery 
whatever for financing war by means of a selective draft of 
capital. It is not my intention at this time to be making an 
argument either for or against S. 25. It is merely my inten- 
tion to point out that S. 25 does not provide for the conscrip- 
tion of capital in case of war. Those who are supporting it 
on the belief that it is a universal draft act should read it 
and try to find wherein it provides for the conscription of 
capital. 

It is my purpose in making this explanation to make it 
perfectly clear that this so-called American Legion bill does 
not provide for the drafting of capital and, therefore, is not 
a universal draft act and should not be referred to as such. 
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Tam convinced that the rank and file members of the Amer- 
ican Legion believe that this bill does provide for conscrip- 
tion of wealth in case of war. I have received many letters 
of endorsement by members of the American Legion, and it 
was quite evident from reading their letters that they were 
under the impression that S. 25 provides for conscription of 
wealth in case of war. I wish to clear the air on this 
question. 

I have been in touch with American Legion activities ever 
since I was discharged from the Army. I believe I know 
how the ex-service men feel on this proposition. I have 
spoken to many American Legion posts, and whenever I 
have pointed out that this bill S. 25 does not provide for 
the drafting of money, the Legionnaires have expressed 
great surprise that no such draft is provided by S. 25. 

NO CONFLICT BETWEEN THREE BILLS TO TAKE THE PROFITS OUT OF WAR 

The bill I have proposed, S. 2911, is not in competition or 
in conflict with the Hill-Sheppard bill. My bill sets up the 
machinery for actually drafting the use of capital in case of 
war. It therefore could be considered as auxiliary or supple- 
mental to the program of the ex-service men which is to 
prevent profiteering and equalize the burdens of war. I will 
repeat that these three bills are not in competition with one 
another. S. 1331 is a tax bill that would recover certain 
profits that result from war. S. 25 would put a ceiling on 
prices and prevent skyrocketing of prices and provide for 
the mobilization of industry. My bill S. 2911 provides for 
the actual drafting of the use of money in case of war. 
Therefore, I say again there is no competition or conflict 
between these bills. 

AMERICAN LEGION RESOLUTIONS ENDORSE DRAFT OF CAPITAL 


Now, in order to prove that the members of the American 
Legion want legislation that will draft capital in case of 
war, I wish to read some of the resolutions passed by the 
American Legion at its national conventions. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield. 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. POPE, Does the Senator expect to offer his bill, to 
which he has just referred, as an amendment to the naval 
expansion bill now pending? 

Mr. LEE. I do not. I am merely speaking at this time 
because we are considering legislation for national defense. 

Mr. POPE. I am very much interested in the Senator’s 
bill, and I have for a long time supported that type of legis- 
lation. That fact prompted me to ask the question. 

Mr. LEE. I thank the Senator. 

The first national American Legion convention that adopted 
a resolution referring to the conscription of wealth was at 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1921, and they recommended the ap- 
pointment of a national committee to study— 

„ è * the question of universal draft in time of national emer- 
gency of all persons, capable of military and industrial service, to- 
gether with the universal draft of land, material, plants, and 
capital suitable for preparation and prosecution of wa. 

So definite were the ex-service men in their announcements 
for such legislation that Congressman Royal C. Johnson, of 
South Dakota, who introduced the bill in Congress that cre- 
ated the American Legion, also introduced on September 21, 
1922, a proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, providing as follows: 

That in the event of a declaration of war by the United States 
of America against any foreign government or other common 
enemy the Congress shall provide for the conscription of every 
citizen and of all money, industries, and property of whatsoever 
mature necessary to the prosecution thereof, and shall limit the 
profits for the use of such moneys, industries, and property. 

This was the first effort to secure legislation to draft 
money in case of war. It was adopted by the American 
Legion convention in New Orleans, October 16, 1922. From 
that time on until 1930 Congressman JoHNson continued to 
reintroduce it. Senator ARTHUR Capper, of Kansas, intro- 
duced a similar bill in the Senate. This bill was originated 
by those who first organized the American Legion and the 
language of this bill is very plain. It says: 


The Congress shall provide for the conscription of every citizen 
and of all money * . 
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This was not to be the statute but the enabling act under 
which the law was subsequently to have been passed. Some 
thought perhaps it was necessary to have an amendment to 
the Constitution granting the power to thus draft capital 
in case of war, but the point I want you to bear in mind is 
that the American Legion has been committed to the propo- 
sition of drafting money in case of war from its very or- 
ganization and that the same man who introduced the bill 
which provided for the organization of the American Legion 
was also the man who introduced the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment which was adopted by the American Le- 
gion in its national convention and that that amendment 
called for the conscription of money and limitation of profits 
for the use of such moneys. There was no intention to con- 
fiscate the money thus drafted but to— 


Limits the profits for the use of such moneys s 


In 1929 the convention met at Louisville, Ky., and adopted 
the following resolution: 

Whereas the American Legion has, since its first caucus in 
1919, advocated the universal conscription in time of war of all 


of the resources of the Nation, including capital, etc.; therefore, 
be it resolved . 


Let me emphasize the language of that resolution. Notice 
the phrase “including capital.” The American Legion 
favors— 

The universal conscription in time of war of all of the resources 
of the Nation, including capital. 

Then again at the national convention which met at Miami, 
Fla., in 1934, the American Legion adopted the following 
resolution: 

Whereas constantly since its organization the American Legion 
has presented to the Congress of the United States a plan provid- 
ing for universal draft and conscription of capital, industry, and 
manpower in the event of war, and so forth * * *: Therefore 


be it 
Resolved, . 


Again let me repeat the language of that resolution. The 
American Legion favors the plan providing for a universal 
draft and the conscription of capital. 

No one can misunderstand that language. In 1936 the 
American Legion met at Cleveland, Ohio, and adopted the 
following resolution: 

Whereas the American Legion has continuously since its organi- 


gation advocated a universal service act providing for the draft of 
capital, industry, and so forth * : Therefore be it 

Resolved, * o, 

Here again I call to your attention the unmistakable lan- 
guage of the resolution adopted by the American Legion in 
its national convention favoring the draft of capital in case 
of war. 

At all of the other national conventions similar resolutions 
were adopted. Therefore, the American Legion as an organ- 
ization is unequivocably committed to the proposition of 
drafting money in case of war. 

Mr. President, because the American Legion has been so 
positive in its stand for the conscription of wealth in case 
of war, therefore it is all the more important that the rank 
and file of the American Legion understand that the bill 
which has been erroneously termed the Universal Draft Act 
does not provide for the conscription of wealth. I am con- 
vinced that the reason this bill, the so-called American Le- 
gion bill, is receiving the support of the members of the 
American Legion is because they are under the impression 
that it does provide for the draft of capital in case of war. 

At the American Legion national convention in 1937 the 
American Legion adopted a resolution endorsing the Hill- 
Sheppard bill, as a means of carrying out the legion program 
of universal service. 

But I am convinced that the members of the American 
Legion believe that this bill provides for the conscription of 
wealth. I am also convinced that the members of the 
American Legion would have adopted a resolution at the last 
national convention at New York City providing for the 
draft of capital had such a resolution been presented to them 
and had they known that the Sheppard-Hill bill does not 
provide for the conscription of wealth. 
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Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to ask the Senator if he 
knows who was responsible for the adoption by the American 
Legion of the Sheppard-Hill bill without understanding it? 

Mr. LEE. I have my own opinion but nothing more. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator thinks the rank and file of 
the members did not understand what was in the bill? 

Mr. LEE. I am convinced that the rank and file of the 
members believe today that the bill provides for the con- 
scription of wealth. As I have shown, the American Legion 
has advocated legislation to draft capital in case of war from 
its inception. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Let me say to the Senator that the letters and 
telegrams which I have received from American Legion posts 
clearly indicate that they believe that the Sheppard-Hill bill 
does provide for the conscription of wealth as well as the 
conscription of men. 

Mr. LEE. I realize that; that is one reason I am taking so 
much time to emphasize and reemphasize the fact that 
nobody can find anywhere in Senate bill 25 a provision for 
the draft of capital. It very definitely provides for the draft 
of men, but not of capital. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator again 
yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. In connection with what the Senator 
from Idaho has said, I may say that I also have received a 
great many letters from ex-service men’s organizations, and 
especially from the auxiliaries of the American Legion posts 
in my State. I have always replied to such letters, explain- 
ing the bill and expressing my surprise at the endorsement 
of the bill by the American Legion, in view of the action 
taken at former conventions, However, I have not received 
a single reply to my letters of explanation of the bill, which 
makes me a little curious to know what the attitude of such 
organizations is. 

Mr. LEE. The two Senators are exactly right; the mem- 
bers of the American Legion are disappointed when they 
learn that the Sheppard-Hill bill does not provide for the 
conscription of wealth, which is the main thing for which 
the ex-service men have asked since the last war. 

OTHER EX-SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS FAVOR DRAFT OF WEALTH 

At the 1936 encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
they adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the thirty-seventh national encampment, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, demand a universal 
conscription law to be enacted by Congress as a preventive of war 
which shall draft wealth and industry without profit and on the 
same basis as manpower in the event of war: And be it further 

Resolved, By this encampment, that the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States continue to demand a policy of “profit 
for none” in connection with this Nation’s possible future partici- 
pation in war. 

At the last national convention of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, a resolution was adopted calling for legislation that in 
case of war would draft money as well as men. I wish to 
read that resolution: 

Whereas, in the event of unwanted war, the wealth of the Nation 
should be fust as much subject to conscription and mobilization 
as its manpower; and 

Whereas, under the provisions of S. 2911, introduced by the 
Honorable Josa Lez, a graduated proportionate part of the wealth 
of every resident would in the event of war, be subject to conscrip- 
tion, by requiring the purchase of taxable Government bonds, pay- 
ing interest of not more than 1 percent per annum, which would 
effectively and equitably draft the use of money and credit, thus 
speeding up the ul prosecution of any such war: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by this Thirty-eighth National Encampment of the Vet- 
erans. of Foreign Wars of the United States, That we vigorously 
advocate and press for the enactment of S. 2911, effectively to pro- 
vide for the conscription of wealth in the event of war. 

In addition to this the American War Mothers, in their 
convention at Detroit, Mich., in 1937, also endorsed this pro- 
posal to draft money in case of war. Therefore, I conclude 
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that those who know war most are unanimous in their sup- 
port of legislation to draft money in case of war. 

Not only have the veterans expressed themselves as favor- 
ing this proposal but roth political parties have announced 
in favor of it. 

2 Democratic Party platform of 1924 included this state- 
ment: 

War is a relic of barbarism and it is justifiable only as a measure 
of defense. 

In the event of war in which the manpower of the Nation is 
drafted, all other resources shall likewise be drafted. This will tend 
to discourage war by depriving it of its profits. 

The platform of the Republican Party for 1924 included 
this statement: 

We believe that in time of war the Nation should draft for its 
defense not only its citizens but also every resource which may con- 
tribute to success. The country demands that should the United 
States ever again be called upon to defend itself by arms the 
President is empowered to draft such material resources and such 
services as may be required and to stabilize the prices of services 
and essential commodities, whether utilized in actional warfare or 
private activity. 

And now President Roosevelt in a message to Congress in 
which he recommends the passage of the naval appropria- 
a bill now under consideration also recommends legis- 

on— 

Aimed at the prevention of profiteering in time of war and the 
equalization of the burdens of possible war. 

Therefore, in response to this oft-repeated demand for 
legislation to draft money in case of war, I prepared and 
introduced in the Senate on the 22d of last July “A bill to 
promote peace and the national defense through a more 
equal distribution of the burdens of war by drafting the use 
of money according to ability to lend to the Government.” 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL TO DRAFT MONEY IN CASE OF WAR 

The bill in brief provides as follows: 

That in case of war, of sufficient moment to call for an 
increase in the Military Establishment by draft of man- 
power, the President shall take a census of the wealth of 
the Nation requiring each citizen to register and file a sworn 
financial statement of his total net wealth. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. Gladly. 

Mr. HUGHES. I understand from the Senator’s bill—I do 
not know whether I am right or wrong—that the draft is not 
of industry but the draft is of individuals. 

Mr. LEE. The draft is of a percentage of each individual's 
net wealth. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then the industry would not be drafted. 
The corporation would not be drafted. The wealth in the 
hands of anybody except individuals would not be drafted 
under the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. LEE. That is correct; but corporations are owned by 
individuals, and the wealth of the corporations would be 
reached through the individuals. 

It provides that the Government shall determine the 
amount of money necessary to be raised in order to meet the 
emergency. 

The Government shall then issue bonds of convenient de- 
nomination for the total amount of money necessary to be 
raised, and each person is required to buy these bonds 
according to the allotment worked out in the schedule. 
These bonds run for 50 years and bear interest not to exceed 
1 percent. They are not tax-exempt, and the Government 
can pay them off at its will. 

Under the bill, the Government allots to each person the 
amount of money that he is required to lend to the Govern- 
ment, which is apportioned to different individuals in accord- 
ance with their net wealth. 

This apportionment is graduated in a manner similar to the 
graduated income tax, laying the heaviest burden on those 
most able to lend. The schedule is worked out in the bill. 

The first bracket is from $1,000 to $10,000 net wealth. Five 
percent of such wealth is subject to draft under this act. The 
next bracket is from $10,000 to $100,000, and 10 percent is 
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subject to draft in this bracket, and thus it is graduated up 
to $100,000,000. Seventy-five percent of the net wealth above 
$100,000,000 is subject to draft under this act. 

This does not mean, of course, that the full amount that is 
subject to draft under this schedule would be called for, but 
only the proportionate part that would be needed. Only the 
fractional part of that which is subject to draft that would be 
necessary to raise the amount needed would be taken. For 
instance, a man whose net wealth is $5,000 would be in the 
lowest bracket. According to the schedule, 5 percent of his 
wealth would be subject to the borrowing power of the Gov- 
ernment. But it is not likely that the Government would need 
to borrow the full amount. Judging from the last war, his 
share would probably be one-half of 1 percent, or $25. In 
return for that $25 he would get a $25 Government bond 
bearing 1-percent interest, due in 50 years, but subject to 
being paid off as soon as the Government could collect the 
necessary taxes. 

Then in case it is necessary to draft more money than is 
provided by the first schedule, this act provides that the 
amount that has been loaned by each individual shall be sub- 
tracted from his net wealth and that he shall be reclassified 
under the schedule and subject to another draft of his wealth 
in accordance with his new classification, and so on, as long 
it is necessary to raise money for the prosecution of the war. 

In case the individual has difficulty in raising the cash, the 
Government may accept services or goods or his personal note 
bearing 6-percent interest secured by his property in return 
for his allotted quota of the bonds. This provision is optional 
with the individual. 

The bill authorizes the President to issue currency, notes, 
or other obligations of the United States secured by property, 
notes, or other obligations accepted in payment for these war. 
bonds. 

The bill further provides for local and district boards similar 
to the selective draft boards of the last war. 

Provision is also made for necessary appeals to the Federal 
courts after the bonds have been purchased. 

The bill further provides penalties for noncompliance simi- 
lar to those penalties for noncompliance with the selective 
draft of men. 

The power to draft money under this act can be used only 
during war emergency and automatically terminates with the 
end of the war. 

These constitute the essential features of the bill. 

STATUS OF THE BILL TO DRAFT MONEY IN CASE OF WAR 4 

Senator SHEPPARD, chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, appointed a subcommittee composed of Senators 
LOGAN, Minton, Nye, Lopce, and myself to hold a hearing on 
S. 2911. The hearings have been completed on this bill and 
the subcommittee has reported the bill favorably to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, and it is at the present time before 
that committee. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 

The War, Navy, and Treasury Departments haye reported 
unfavorably to the Committee on Military Affairs on S. 2911. 
I wish to answer these objections, 

WAR DEPARTMENT’S OBJECTIONS 

The War Department’s objection is expressed in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a letter signed by Louis Johnson, Act- 
. ing Secretary of War, quoting: 

It is the belief of the War Department that any war, to be 
prosecuted successfully by this Nation, must have the support of 
the people, financial as well as moral and physical, and that with 
such support forced loans such as provided in the bill S. 2911 would 
not be necessary. The War Department therefore is of the opinion 
that the bill S. 2911 is not in the interest of the national defense 
and recommends that it be not enacted into law. 

In other words the War Department says it is opposed to 
the bill because war to be successful must have the support 
cf the people and if we have that support there will be no 
difficulty in raising the money. Why is not that same argu- 
ment just as good against the conscription of men? War to 
be successful must have the support of the people and if it 
has the support of the people there will be no difficulty in 
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raising an Army by the hit-and-miss method of a voluntary 
system. 

But the War Department is not depending upon public 
sentiment as a means of raising an Army of men. It has 
already prepared a selective-draft plan. That plan is already 
worked out, already drafted and documented, ready on a 
minute's notice to be forced through Congress under lash 
and spur, that would draft the manpower of the Nation. 

How inconsistent then for the War Department to argue 
that we should depend upon public appeal to finance war. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT'S OBJECTIONS 


The objection of the Navy Department is expressed in the 
following paragraph quoted from a letter signed by Mr. 
William D. Leahy, acting: 

It is the opinion of the Navy Department that under the provi- 
sions of the bill S. 2911 serious delay in the final determination 


of the wealth and consequent obligation of each individual would 
be inevitable. 


In other words, the Navy Department says it opposes the 
bill because there might be a delay in raising money by a 
system instead of a hodge-podge, hit-and-miss begging cam- 
paign. Why could not the same argument be made against 
the selective draft of men? It takes time to set in motion 
the machinery for raising an Army of men by the selective 
draft system, but when you get it operating you have sys- 
tem instead of chaos. It would take no longer to file the 
reports and classify the people according to their wealth 
than to classify the boys according to their accessibility and 
fitness for service. The Government already has much in- 
formation regarding the net wealth of all individuals who 
pay income taxes, and since it is necessary to make out an 
income-tax report every year, there would be no reason for 
delay in returning these declarations of net wealth. 

It would be simpler than the registration of men. There- 
fore, there would be no delay in financing war. The method 
would be one of system. It would be mathematically pre- 
cise. Whereas under the voluntary subscription method, 
there is the possibility for delay in raising the funds. There 
is the element of uncertainty as to how the bonds will sell, 
how soon they will sell, and what interest rates it is neces- 
sary to offer in order to insure their sale by a certain date. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Did the Senator find in the communications 
from either department any objection along this line, that 
industry would not cooperate; that, unless they could make 
large profits in the desperate time of war, industry would 
not go ahead and manufacture the arms, ammunition, and 
materials necessary for the successful prosecution of a war? 
In the munitions investigation that objection was urged 
quite seriously. 

Mr. LEE. No; they did not offer that objection in connec- 
tion with this particular bill, because this bill is not aimed 
at commercial and industrial profits. The bill of which the 
Senator from Idaho is the joint author is aimed at those, 
and, therefore, the objection would come to his bill from that 
angle, 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT’S OBJECTION 


The objection of the Treasury Department is expressed in 
the following paragraph from a letter signed by Mr. Morgen- 
thau, Secretary of the Treasury, quoting: 


Reference is made in section 1 to a census of the “net wealth of 
the Nation,” to “gross wealth and financial obligations,” and to 
the “net wealth of each person covered by such census.” The 
indefiniteness of these terms is obvious. Inasmuch as the term 
“wealth” is subject to a number of definitions, this legislation 
would be difficult to administer without some indication of the 
intent of Congress as to the things or objects classified as 
“wealth.” The same situation exists with respect to the terms 
“financial obligations,” “net wealth,” etc. Difficulties would also 
undoubtedly arise in the administration of this legislation with 
respect to the method and basis for the “valuation of wealth” re- 
ferred to in section 4 (a). 


In other words, the Treasury Department objects to the bill 
because of the difficulty of defining wealth. That objection 
could be raised to almost any financing bill. To me that is 
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not a very serious objection: We know there is wealth and 
we know what it is without splitting hairs over the defini- 
tion of it. It is true that some property might have a senti- 
mental value to the owner, but from a legal and commercial 
standpoint the earning power or rental value of property is 
the accepted and recognized yardstick for measuring the 
value of property. 

My plan for financing war must contemplate using the 
credit of the Nation, which is based upon the actual wealth 
of the Nation. The currency is merely the till money we use 
for convenience of exchange. It is not the wealth. In round 
numbers, I suppose that we have $6,000,000,000 worth of 
currency in this country. If during the last war we had 
drafted it all, we would not have had enough; but that is not 
what I have in mind. I have in mind the potential finan- 
cial wealth of the Nation. 

Therefore, in thinking in terms of the wealth of America, 
we must think in terms of some $350,000,000,000 of wealth 
which is represented by the physical properties and indi- 
vidual credit of all of the people of the Nation. 

The same people who are now objecting to drafting the 
millionaire’s wealth in case of war were perfectly willing in 
the last war to draft the boys and send thousands of them 
to their death, but now that we are considering a measure 
that would draft dollars as well as men we are running into 
opposition because their precious dollars are too sacred to 
be drafted. They are perfectly willing for the Government 
to take a widow’s only son, her only means of support, and 
have him spill his blood on the battlefield; but when it comes 
to taking a portion of their wealth in order to pay for the 
food he eats before he is shot, we are told by the Treasury 
Department that such a measure is not practical because of 
the difficulty of defining wealth. a 

That objection is about as thin as soup made from the 
shadow of a pigeon’s wing that died of starvation. It is 
easier to define wealth than it was for the local boards to 
determine which boys had to go in the first call and which 
ones had to go in the second call and the third and the 
fourth and the fifth call. 

Every man has to define his wealth before he can get a 
loan at a bank. He has to submit a financial statement 
listing his assets and liabilities, and no one raises the ques- 
tion of defining net wealth. 

These form-letter objections represent the passive resist- 
ance that for 17 years has prevented consideration and pas- 
sage of legislation to draft capital in case of war. Either 
there are no valid arguments against such a measure or else 
those who are opposed to its passage have not the courage 
to come out boldly and say that to them money is more 
sacred than men, 

MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTIONS 

Objection that it would hamper industry is not sound: 
The argument that to conscript money in proportion to 
wealth might hamper industry is not well-founded. No doubt 
in case of war there would be many instances of individuals 
who would have their money tied up in plants or factories 
that would be needed during the war, but this bill merely 
requires the individual to lend a portion of his credit backed 
by his property to the Government and substitutes Govern- 
ment bonds for that credit. A man with Government bonds 
representing only a fractional part of his wealth in his safety 
box in exchange for an equal amount of credit that he has 
advanced to the Government, cannot be greatly strained 
financially because of that transaction. 

In the first place, the bill deals only with net wealth, 
charging off the obligations each individual has. Then again 
with each individual in the United States bearing his propor- 
tionate share of the burden of the war, the amount required 
of one individual would not be sufficient to hinder his opera- 
tions unless the war continued and became increasingly 
serious and in that case it would be equally burdensome on 
everyone. It is impossible to devise a method of financing 
war without placing a burden on someone. The purpose of 
this bill is to equalize that burden as far as possible. 
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When we look at a thing like this we can in our minds 
think of inconveniences to which it would subject some but 
it is impossible to wage a war without inconveniences. 

Then again if an individual’s wealth is invested in a plant 
that will be needed for war purposes, the credit of that indi- 
vidual will be increased by virtue of the fact that his business 
can run full time and have a ready market for all the goods 
that can be produced. 

Furthermore, it is difficult to imagine a situation where an 
individual would be unduly handicapped because of the op- 
eration of this law, particularly when the bill provides that 
the Government may accept services or goods, or individual 
notes secured by property or other obligations in return for 
these bonds. 

Therefore, since the individual would receive Government 
bonds which are always good security and strengthen one’s 
credit, and since it is probable that the individual’s busi- 
ness would be increased to capacity with a ready demand 
for his goods, also strengthening his credit, and further, 
since the Government will take his note or services or goods 
in case he cannot raise the money by other means to pay 
for the bonds, there seems to be little cause for fear that this 
bill will hinder the operation of business. 

NO AVOIDABLE HARDSHIPS DUE TO NONLIQUID CREDIT 

There are those who object to drafting money in case of 
war because it might impose hardships upon certain indi- 
viduals. There might be such a thing as a painless dentist 
but there is no such thing as a painless war. There is 
no such thing as a war without hardship. We talk about 
equalizing the burdens of war but we can at best hope to 
only partially equalize the burdens of war. 

It is entirely possible that some individuals might be 
forced to sell their bonds at a discount and thus lose on 
them, but that cannot be helped. That was true under the 
voluntary system in the last war. That is true all the time. 
It is unfortunate that individuals get into financial difficul- 
ties and must sacrifice their property, but the passage of 
this bill will not change that situation either way. 

It is further possible that these war bonds will sell for 
less than bonds that mature at an earlier date, but, of course, 
that is part of the burden of war that each individual is 
expected to share. The 50-year period gives the Govern- 
ment time to recover from the war before being required to 
meet the heavy financial debts of the war. 

There is a provision in the bill that the Government may 
pay these bonds at its discretion any time it has the money. 
Therefore, by passing a war-profits tax bill and using the 
money thus collected from war profits to retire these bonds, 
it is likely that they would be paid off before maturity. 

But the question has been raised, What about a person who 
has no ready cash, whose wealth is tied up in nonliquid 
property? In answer to that I would have you bear in mind 
that the bill does not contemplate drafting all of the indi- 
vidual’s wealth but only the proportionate share to which 
his net wealth would subject him. 

The present plan does not mean raising one dollar more in 
the aggregate than would be raised anyway to finance a war. 
It does mean that whatever amount is called for will be 
raised by an orderly, legal, and just method based on the 
ability of each individual to lend to his Government. In 
the last war many communities unofficially and arbitrarily 
assigned quotas which their citizens were expected to meet 
in the Liberty bond campaigns. These quotas were often 
based on mere guesses as to a person’s wealth and ability 
to lend. 

Under the bill I am proposing the same policy would be 
pursued as was really used during the World War, except 
that it would be placed on a more orderly and exact basis, 
and each citizen would therefore lend to the Government 
only in proportion to his actual financial ability. 

I want to add, this plan would not allow for profits and, 
in addition, it would provide a system instead of the hodge- 
podge, high-pressure method used in the last war. 
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In this way the average man with a small amount of capital 
would probably be required to lend less to the Government 
than he did under the hit-and-miss method of the last war. 

I should like to impress that this bill does not contemplate 
taking the entire wealth of anyone. It does provide for 
drafting a portion of the credit or lending ability of each 
individual, and of graduating this so that the largest loans 
would be made by those with immense amounts of capital. 
Judging from the last war, the average small-business man, 
property owner, or wage earner might not be required to 
lend more than 1 or 2 percent of his wealth, depending upon 
the duration of the conflict. 

Let us take the example of a man whose net wealth is 
$10,000. Suppose he has no cash but his property is real 
estate. Judging from the last war he would be expected to 
lend the Government about one-half of 1 percent of his 
wealth, which would be $50. But let us say his proportionate 
share would be twice that amount, or 1 percent, which is 
$100. He would be required to invest $100 in war bonds. 
Surely a man worth $10,000 would not have trouble borrow- 
ing $100. But for argument’s sake, let us say he is unable to 
borrow $100. The bill provides that the Government may 
accept his services, his goods, or his note bearing 6 percent 
interest secured by his property in return for his share of 
the bonds. Then suppose he applies to the Government for 
his $100 worth of war bonds and gives proof that he is un- 
able to raise that much cash and offers his personal note, 
secured by his property, in payment for his share of the 
bonds. The Government may accept that note, which is 
negotiable, in payment for the bonds. 

Therefore no injustice is done the individual whose wealth 
is tied up in nonliquid property. 

NO CONFISCATION OF PROPERTY 

Under this bill the Government is not taking anyone’s 
property. The Government is simply drafting the use of the 
individual’s credit according to ability to lend, just as the 
Government drafted the services of the soldier during the 
last war. There is one great difference in favor of property 
over life, even under this bill; that is, under this bill the 
Government gives the individual an I. O. U. for the use of 
his money or credit and guarantees to return to him all of 
the money that he has loaned to the Government to help 
prosecute the war; whereas the Government cannot guaran- 
tee to return the soldier 100 percent intact after the war. 

Then, again, just as the Government pays the soldier a 
dollar a day for his services, this bill provides that the Goy- 
ernment shall pay 1-percent interest for the use of each indi- 
vidual’s money. 

Therefore this bill does not in any sense constitute con- 
fiscation of property. 

CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIONS 

No violation of due-process guaranty: There are those 
who argue that a law to draft money in case of war would 
be unconstitutional because it would violate the due-process 
clause of the fifth amendment by taking a man’s property 
without due process of law. But the Supreme Court has 
held time and again that the Government under the power 
of eminent domain may take an individual’s property 
whether he wants to sell or not where it is for the public 
welfare. The Government has taken the individual’s prop- 
erty for roads, for customhouses, for post offices, for public 
buildings, and public use. The Supreme Court’s attitude 
has been that the individual’s guaranty under the due- 
process clause is temporarily suspended when the public 
need demands it. 

No violation of “just compensation” guaranty: There are 
those who argue that a law to draft wealth in case of war 
would be unconstitutional because in taking the use of a 
man’s money for only 1 percent when he could get more, 
the Government would be taking his property “without just 
compensation” in contravention of the fifth amendment. 
But there again the courts have held that circumstances 
alter cases. For instance, in the case of German Alliance 
against Lewis, it was held that if necessary, property can be 
taken for public use without any compensation. For ex- 
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ample, if a building stood in the path of a fire and it is be- 
lieved that the destruction of the building may stop the fire, 
the building may be destroyed by public authority without 
any compensation at all. 

Therefore the Government in taking the use of a man’s 
property in case of war would unquestionably be upheld on 
the ground that the public need demands it. 

Involuntary servitude: Under the thirteenth amendment 
the Constitution very clearly states that involuntary servi- 
tude shall not exist in the United States but in the selective 
draft cases where draft resisters plead the immunity guaran- 
teed by the thirteenth amendment, the courts held against 
them on the grounds that the Nation was at war and the in- 
dividual guarantees were temporarily suspended in favor of 
the greater right of the Nation as a whole to defend itself 
against a foreign foe. 

Freedom of the press: Again under the first amendment 
the freedom of the press is guaranteed, yet this individual 
right was temporarily suspended during war and the con- 
struction placed on the Constitution by the Supreme Court 
in the case of Schneck against United States, that where it 
becomes necessary for the military defense of the Nation, the 
individual right of the freedom of the press is subjugated to 
the greater national welfare. 

In this particular case, Schneck had some literature 
printed which opposed the selective draft law. He was tried 
under the Espionage Act. He plead the freedom of the press, 
but the Court held against him because of the national 
emergency created by the war. 

Hence, it is evident that rights and immunities enjoyed by 
individual citizens under the Constitution are subject to tem- 
porary limitation during times of war and great national 
emergencies. 

Therefore, we are forced to the conclusion that since the 
courts have upheld the taking of a man’s property without 
any compensation whatever under certain extreme circum- 
stances, that the Government in taking the use of a man’s 
credit and paying him 1 percent during the emergency caused 
by war, in which men are compelled to serve for a dollar a 
day and a chance to die, unquestionably is constitutional. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORIZATION 


The power of the Government to supply its own needs 
must be inherent in every Government if it is to continue its 
existence. Self-preservation is the first law of life. Self- 
preservation of a nation means that that nation has the 
power to utilize its full resources for its own protection. Be- 
cause war is a community effort, there is an implied power 
that all material, all manpower, and all wealth within a 
nation is subject to the use of that nation for protection 
against invasion by an enemy. 

In 1816 Congress passed an act to establish the Bank of 
the United States. There was no expressed power in the 
Constitution authorizing Congress to establish a national 
bank. The validity of the statute was challenged and was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United States in McCul- 
lock v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316). Chief Justice Marshall 
wrote the opinion. The power of Congress was in that case 
sustained partly upon the ground that a national bank might 
become necessary in the exercise of the power to carry on a 
war. I quote: 

But we think the sound construction of the Constitution must 
allow the National Legislature that discretion, with respect to the 
means by which the powers it confers are to be carried into execu- 
tion, which will enable that body to perform the high duties as- 
signed to it, in the manner most beneficial to the people. Let the 
end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, 
and by all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted 
to that end, which are not prohibited, but consist with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution, are consitutional. 


Thus we see the announcement of the conception in an 
early decision that Congress has the power to take whatever 
measures are necessary in order to finance a war, even to 
the establishment of a national bank. In fact, it is a general 
belief that Congress has the power to pass whatever laws are 
necessary for the protection of our Nation. The Supreme 
Court placed that construction upon the Constitution at that 
time. 
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Article 1 and section 8 of the Constitution of the United 
States confers upon Congress the following powers. I quote: 

To declare war, * * * toraise and support an army. 
to provide and maintain a navy, * * to suppress insurrections 
and repel invasions, and to make all laws which will be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers. 

Suppose Congress, acting under this power, should raise an 
army of 3,000,000 men, as it did in the World War. How long 
would that army last without food, without clothes, without 
equipment? And how long can Congress provide food, 
clothes, and equipment unless with the power to raise an 
army there is also the power to raise enough money to equip 
and feed that army? The language of the Constitution is 
simple and straightforward. It says: 

Congress shall have power * * to raise and support an army 
* * * and to make all laws which will be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers. 

There is the explicit grant of constitutional authority for 
this bill. The Constitution says Congress shall have power 
to raise an army— 


And to make all laws which will be necessary and proper— 


For supporting that army. 

In the last war we had the interesting situation of a Gov- 
ernment that raised an army of men by compulsory draft 
laws and the same Government supported that Army by 
voluntary appeals for money. 

We raised an army by force and supported it by solicitation. 

We raised an army by coercion and supported it by per- 
suasion. 

We raised an army by command and supported it by 
entreaty. 

We raised an army by order and supported it by supplica- 
tion. 

We raised an army by law and supported it by grace. ~ 

We drafted men and begged for money. 

To me it is unthinkable that Congress has the power to 
raise an army of men by compulsion, and does not have the 
power to raise finances by the same compulsion. The power 
to raise an army and the power to support an army are, in 
my opinion, coexistent. The one cannot exist without the 
other. Of what effect is an army without ammunition, with- 
out guns, without hand grenades, without transportation, 
without food? 

In the last war the power exerted to draft men was man- 
datory. The power to raise money was volitional. We raised 
the Army by mandate and fed it by volition, What an in- 
consistency. 

The power to equip, feed, clothe, and support an army, and 
the power to raise an army are inseparable ingredients of any 
war, and the power to feed, clothe, and equip an army means 
the power to raise money in a manner as equally mandatory 
as the manner used to call men to the colors. 

If the selective draft law is constitutional, and it was up- 
held in all of the selective draft cases, then it is constitutional 
to draft money. 

Have you ever considered how many individual constitu- 
tional guaranties were suspended when the Government 
drafted men? I am not complaining. That is as it should 
be. It can be no other way in wartime, but let me recount 
what happened to the soldier. 

The Government took the soldier and deprived him of the 
right of contract in bargaining for the pay he received. It 
then deprived him of the right to use the money as he wished 
by requiring him to send home $15 to his dependents, It 
then compelled him to pay an average of $6.60 a month back 
to the Government for his insurance. It then placed censor- 
ship upon him and deprived him of the right of free press 
and free speech. It deprived him of the right of just com- 
pensation by requiring him to serve for a dollar a day when 
he could have received much more as a civilian. 

Then it deprived him of the constitutional guaranty 
against involuntary servitude by forcing him into service. 
Then it deprived him of his constitutional right of liberty, 
and in thousands of cases, he was deprived of life itself. 
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Now, in the light of all of these temporary suspensions of 
the individual rights under the Constitution, rights far more 
sacred, in my opinion, than property rights, is there a man 
in the United States with a heart in him as big as a peach 
seed who would have the face to stand up and say that under 
the same Constitution, and under the same Court that has 
held the selective draft laws constitutional, it would be un- 
constitutional to conscript in a similar manner the financial 
resources of the United States? 

IT WILL INCREASE OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST 

Because not dependent upon begging campaign, one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of drafting the financial re- 
sources of a nation is that it would materially strengthen 
our national defense. Under this law our Government 
would never be delayed, hindered, or embarrassed for the 
want of finances to carry on a war. But by the passage of 
this law it would mean $350,000,000,000 of wealth would be 
available if needed to coin into long black cannons, war 
planes, machine guns, and battleships. 

Because phychological effect favorable: When this was 
known the psychology would be in our favor. If a foreign 
nation were contemplating war with the United States, and 
it was known that we had already on the statute books a 
law that upon the declaration of war would immediately 
make the financial resources of the Nation available to the 
Government for the purposes of national defense, that 
foreign nation would think twice before declaring war upon 
the United States. 

Instead of our Government having to beg for money to 
finance a war of national defense, instead of having to coax 
money out of hiding by means of tempting interest rates, 
our Government would have the power, a latent power that 
would spring into life upon the declaration of war, such as 
this law, that would authorize the Government to use the 
financial resources of the Nation for the national defense. 

In my opinion it is amost unthinkable that the United 
States, the richest Nation on the face of the earth, a nation 
worth over $350,000,000,000, should be embarrassed during a 
national crisis for the want of enough money to defend its 
boundaries against the aggression of a foreign foe. 

In the last war the Government, in order to raise money, 
was even compelled to find pretty girls, dress them up as 
attractively as possible, get them to go out in front of the 
curtains in theaters, and make 4-minute speeches, begging 
for enough money to buy food for the soldiers who were at 
that time facing death in the trenches, 

Because could finance to limit of ability: Then again, 
if the war goes on, and if the situation becomes more crucial, 
it becomes increasingly more difficult to raise money by 
voluntary subscription and also more expensive, whereas, 
by this method there would be an accurate and definite 
method of financing to the limit of the Nation’s ability, just 
as there would be a definite and precise method of raising 
manpower to the limit of the Nation’s ability. 

For example, let us take again the illustration of the man 
who could not raise the cash and gave the Government his 
note secured by his property. The Government then signs 
that note and it is as good as money. 

The Government may then use it to buy war materials, or 
the Government may issue against that note which is amply 
secured by property, Government notes or debentures, or 
money, and in this manner the Government would be able to 
convert into liquid cash the nonliquid assets of the Nation. 
It would be thrice secured, first by the name and credit of 
the individual, second by the property, and finally by the 
Government itself. 

Fortunately the World War ended before our voluntary 
system of financing broke down, as it did in some nations. 
But ours was breaking down; we were climbing up the scale 
of higher and higher interest rates on every issue of bonds, 
until on the last victory bonds, even though victory was in 
sight, it was necessary to pay 4½ percent in order to coax 
enough money out of hiding to finance that issue of bonds. 
But if the war had continued until we could have no longer 
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raised money by the voluntary system, then we would have 
been forced to issue money without- security, but under this 
plan every dollar issued would be secured by a dollar’s worth 
of property. 

Many of the nations that had the voluntary system of 
financing did break down at home under the voluntary sys- 
tem and turned to the issuing of paper flat money. This bill 
provides for the issuance of money, but every dollar of this 
would be backed by a dollar’s worth of actual value through- 
out the country, real property and other types of property, 
which would make it possible for us to finance to the limit 
of the Nation’s ability without issuing worthless money that 
would ultimately destroy our economic system. 

There are those who believe that we should finance a war 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. That can be done only up to a 
certain point, but when we exhaust our ability to pay, the 
war would have to end whether we were victors or not. By 
spreading the payment over a long period we would be able 
to finance a much longer and much more effective war, 
thereby increasing our economic strength in case of war. 

But there is no reason why we could not operate on a pay- 
as-you-go basis as far as that would carry us, as far as we 
could collect. But this provision, by spreading the cost of 
the war over a longer period, makes it possible for us to 
finance a much stronger resistance, and also would relieve us 
of that repercussion immediately after the war of having to 
pay it all up, I mean, pay for it all at once. 

There are those who believe we can pay as we go, but on 
examination of England's record—and England came nearer 
paying as they went than any other nation has ever done in 
a war of that duration—they were able to pay only 36 per- 
cent of the cost of the war from the steepest tax system of all 
of the Allies, unless it was France, and when you count the 
difference in purchasing power of the English pound and the 
French franc, it might have been as steep as that of France. 

France was able to pay as she went only 18 and a fraction 
percent of the cost of the war. In both France and England 
it was necessary for them to rely upon the Bank of England 
and the Bank of France, which, of course, are private in- 
stitutions, but they are very sensitive to the control of 
government, you might say like our Federal Reserve System 
over here. But the Bank of England and the Bank of France 
know their money is no more secure than their governments, 
and there is a blood artery that connects the two. So it was 
through the power of government exerted on these two bank- 
ing institutions that the financial strength of those two 
nations was maintained during the war. 

France, particularly, was in a bad condition because her 
nation was invaded. I do not believe those who speak in 
favor of financing as you go have contemplated the situa- 
tion where the war is brought to your own country. For 
instance, in France, the part of France that was invaded 
represented a high percentage of her industrial life and min- 
ing life, and even her agricultural life, and cut off the income 
of France from that part of her industrial, mining, and agri- 
cultural life, and made it even more difficult to finance as 
she went. 

Therefore, it seems to me highly desirable that a nation 
have a system such as proposed in this bill for financing the 
war by spreading its cost over the future, but there is no 
objection at all, and in fact I think it highly desirable, that 
all of the profits that could be collected at the time, be col- 
lected and used for the immediate liquidation of the war 
bonds. 

Now, in England they paid as high as 5 percent interest on 
some of the loans, some of their war bonds. The English 
and French were much more under the fear of what would 
happen to them if they did not win the war than the United 
States, and therefore the pressure on them to finance was 
much greater than it was in this country, and if the war 
had gone on in America until our voluntary system had 
broken down—and it was breaking down, as indicated by the 
fact that we had to increase the interest rate on every bond 
issue a little more than on the last one, in order to entice 
enough money out of hiding to sell that issue of bonds. Now, 
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had we gone on until we had broken down and could no 
longer raise the necessary money by voluntary system, then 
we would have had to turn to what other nations that did 
not have the financial ability to go on, did turn to, namely, 
the issuance of fiat money, or paper money without security. 

France ran the value of her franc down considerably. 
Germany, as we know, following the war, absolutely de- 
stroyed her whole financial structure by turning to the print- 
ing presses when they could no longer get the money under 
the voluntary system. 

Now, under the system provided in this bill, the Govern- 
ment can take a man’s note if he does not have the cash to 
exchange for his bond, and the Government can, as pro- 
vided in the bill, issue against that note and the mortgage 
that secures it, obligations, or money to the amount of the 
security, but no more. Now, that means that in the extreme 
circumstances our Government could make liquid the frozen 
assets throughout the Nation without issuing one single dol- 
lar that was not secured by property; it gives us the oppor- 
tunity to finance to the extreme limit of our ability without 
turning to what is called printing-press money and destroy- 
ing the economic fabric of the Nation. 

War is bad, but invasion of our Nation would be worse. 
War is horrible but subjugation to a foreign foe is unthink- 
able, particularly when we have the means of defense, within 
our reach. 

Therefore, I maintain that a law providing for the con- 
scription of wealth in case of war is vital to our national 
defense. 

IT WILL PROMOTE PEACE BY TAKING PROFITS OUT OF FINANCING WAR 

Prevent profiteering on high interest rates: Then, again, 
this bill will promote peace because it will remove one of the 
greatest incentives of war, namely, the possibility of making 
profit by means of high interest rates during the war. Nor- 
mally interest rates run from less than 2 percent up to 3 per- 
cent on Government bonds, but during the war it was neces- 
sary to pay as high as 434 percent in order to coax enough 
money out of hiding to finance the war. The Liberty and 
Victory bonds of the last war bore unusually high interest 
rates. The soldier not only faced the physical dangers of 
war but served for less than he was receiving in civilian life, 
whereas the men who financed the war faced no dangers and 
received twice as much for the use of their money as they 
could get in times of peace. This creates a tremendous profit 
incentive in favor of war. 

Tt is impossible to give an exact statement of how much 
money the Government has paid up to date for war bonds 
because many of them have been refinanced, but from the 
totals furnished me by the Treasury Department I believe it 
is safe to estimate that we have already paid, in round num- 
bers, $12,000,000,000 interest on the war bonds, and none of 
this war profit can be reached by taxation. 

Prevent profits resulting from inflation: In the last war 
many soldiers who did not have the money to buy Liberty 
bonds and Victory bonds were required to buy them. I say 
required“ - the pressure was so great that they were made to 
feel it was unpatriotic not to buy them, although in many 
cases they had to borrow against their soldier’s pay in order 
to buy these bonds. Many farmers who had supplied sons 
for the service went to the banks and borrowed money and 
bought Liberty bonds and Victory bonds, and in most cases 
these farmers and these soldiers were unable to hold their 
bonds, but they discounted them and sold them in some cases 
for 80 cents on the dollar, and the big banks bought them up 
and made millions on them. 

Not only that, but, due to the inflation caused by the war, 
the Government borrowed 50-cent dollars, and when we paid 
them back we paid back 100-cent dollars. This tremendous 
unearned increment is part of the war profits that we cannot 
reach by taxation, and the only way we can reach these 
profits is by conscripting wealth in case of war. 

Therefore the passage of this bill would remove any pos- 
sibility of profits resulting from financing the war. It 
would help to equalize the financial burden of war. In- 
stead of holding out the tempting incentive of high interest 
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rates for the use of money in the case of war, it would say 
to the financiers of the United States, “If the United States 
goes to war, you will be compelled to finance it, and that not 
at a profit, but at a loss.” 

NO PAID PROPAGANDA 

The surest way to prevent this country from being drawn 
into a future war is to draft money as well as manpower. 
When the financial tycoons and large manufacturers realize 
that they will have to lend the bulk of the money necessary 
to finance the next war, at an extremely low rate of in- 
terest, they will hesitate to use the forces at their command 
to propagandize the general public into a war hysteria. 

Thus we will have taken another step in the direction of 
peace by having removed one more cause of war. 

IT WILL PROMOTE JUSTICE BY EQUALIZING THE BURDENS OF WAR 

May I conclude by pointing out the justice, the plain hu- 
man justice of drafting money as well as men in case of 
war? 

War does not increase the national wealth. The explosion 
of shells, the firing of artillery, and all of the methods of 
destruction not only destroy human life but destroy wealth. 
It makes less wealth in the world. Somebody must pay for 
that loss. 

This loss is, therefore, borne by the soldiers who were un- 
able to take advantage of war profits, who served at less 
than they could have earned as civilians. The loss caused 
by the war thereby falls upon the men who served in the 
Army. It was rather a shock to our patriotism to come 
home and find that the war cost America $29,000,000,000 
and to learn that only 5 percent of the cost of the war went 
to pay the men who fought the war. It was rather a shock 
to learn that 22,000 millionaires, according to the chairman 
of the Senate investigating committee, were made out of the 
war that cost the soldiers in blcod and money. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McGILL in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? i 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I call the attention of the able Senator from 
Oklahoma, who has so splendidly enunciated the history of 
the proposed legislation to which he has referred, and the 
need for it, to the matter of certain well-favored individuals 
who came out of the World War with such blessings of 
riches, and I invite the Senator, a fellow soldier, to recall 
that when an attempt was made to give the soldiers the 
bonus which had been promised them, it was those gentle- 
men who had been so richly blessed in the matter of profits 
from the war, who banded together, and they and their 
agents used propaganda to defeat the payment of the bonus 
or the payment of any other compensation to the soldiers. 

Mr. LEE. Absolutely. I thank the Senator from Illinois. 
I may say that the so-called “bonus” was not a bonus. Only 
its enemies named it a “bonus.” It should not have been 
called a bonus. A bonus means something in addition. 

The average soldier who served in the war took an eco- 
nomic loss of $2,800, which he could have made if he had 
stayed out of the Army and worked at the wages then pre- 
vailing, of $7 a day. The so-called bonus was an adjusted 
compensation for that economic loss which he suffered. It 
was a balance-due payment. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator does justice in seeking to make 
it clear to the country that the adjusted compensation was 
not charity, or a favor. May I invite the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that it was a contract which our Government 
made with the soldiers, in the same solemn manner in which 
the Government made contracts with eminent bondholders. 

Mr. LEE. I thank the Senator for his contribution. 

Every time the ex-service men have asked for a law to draft 
money as well as men in case of war, some self-styled con- 
stitutional lawyer has uncorked that old bottle of chloroform 
with which they have put Congress to sleep for 17 years, and 
said that such a law would be unconstitutional. 
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If the selective draft law is constitutional, and it was up- 
held in all of the selective draft cases, then it is constitutional 
to draft money. 

I do not believe that such a law would be unconstitutional. 
One of the first tenets of our Government is to place hu- 
man rights above property rights. It is woven through the 
warp and woof of the entire fabric of democratic govern- 
ment. I believe that if you can draft men, you can draft 
money. If you can draft one man’s services, you can draft 
another man’s property. If you can take one man’s liberty, 
you can take another man’s credit. If you can take one 
man’s life, you can take another man’s wealth. I believe that 
if you can take one man’s blood, you can take another man’s 
gold. 

I know that it is possible to think of a thousand discomforts 
that might arise out of the application of a law that would 
draft money in case of war. You can multiply the examples 
of inconvenience that would result from it. You can point 
out seeming injustices, but I ask you to compare these to the 
inconveniences and injustices that human beings must endure 
as a result of war. 

I ask you to go about over the Nation today and find the ex- 
service men who are pounding the pavements and thumbing 
their way across this country looking for employment, men 
who left good jobs to go in the service and came home and 
found those jobs filled. Ask them if the war was incon- 
venient. 

Then again, the ex-service men who today are on the relief 
Tolls, who once were beginning life with small businesses, 
who left those businesses in order to serve America and came 
home and found those businesses gone—ask them of the 
economic injustices. 

Then again, go into the veterans’ hospitals today and look 
upon the emaciated forms of men who are dying a slow and 
torturous death for 19 years and ask them if they have been 
inconvenienced. 

Go into the TB wards and find the living dead and talk 
to them about inconvenience and economic injustice. 

Then seek out the blind for whom the light of day has been 
forever shut off. I have in mind now a buddy whose whole 
face was shot away. He walks about with a cane, feeling 
his way up and down the streets. Talk to him about eco- 
nomic inconvenience. 

Go into the shell-shocked wards and see the boys whose 
bodies came home but whose minds did not. Talk to them 
about the inconvenience of war. 

Tonight when the sun goes down, 15 more soldiers will have 
died in the hospitals in the United States. That is the daily 
death rate. Stand at their graves tomorrow and ask the 
members of their families what they think about the eco- 
nomic injustice of drafting money as well as men. 

Then seek out all of the soldiers who are hobbling around 
on wooden limbs and talk to them about inconvenience. 
Find the boys who are trying to make a living with one arm 
and ask them about economic inconvenience. Then go to 
the gold-star mothers for whom the war will never end. 
Sit up with them through the long vigils of the night while 
they are waiting for the boys who will not come home and 
ask them about the inconvenience of war, and then decide 
for yourselves, Senators, whether or not we should draft the 
financial resources of America in case of war in the same 
manner that we draft the soldiers. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to address the Senate 
on some phases of the naval-expansion bill. In particular I 
wish to direct some remarks to certain expressions of the very 
able Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. As I do not 
wish to take up that phase until the Senator is present, I shall 
now discuss another phase. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes. I was about to anticipate my friend. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator has referred to the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. I think I should suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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Mr. LEWIS. I was about to say that I shall take up other 
subjects before I get to the Senator from Michigan, so that 
he may have an opportunity to be present. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator intend to speak at 
length? 

Mr. LEWIS. That will depend on the circumstances. I 
accept the suggestion of the Senator with regard to suggest- 
ing the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Davis King Pittman 
Andrews Dieterich Lee Pope 
Ashurst Donahey Lewis Radcliffe 
Austin Duffy Lodge Reynolds 
Bailey Ellender Schwartz 

Frazier Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Barkley George Lundeen Sheppard 
Bilbo Gibson McCarran Shipstead 
Bone Gillette McGin Smathers 
Borah Glass McNary Smith 
Brown, N. H. Green Maloney Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Guffey Miller Thomas, 
Bulow Hale Milton Truman 
Burke Harrison Minton 
Byrd Hatch Murray Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hayden Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway H Norris Wagner 
Chavez Holt Nye Walsh 
Clark Hughes O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Copeland Johnson, Colo. Overton White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson of Colorado in 
the chair). Eighty Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, a moment past I had an- 
on some phases of the naval-expansion bill. In particular I 
so-called naval-expansion bill. Here I extend thanks for the 
confidence exhibited by the chairman of the Naval Committee 
in committing this duty to me. I also said that I would 
address myself particularly to the subjects discussed by the 
able Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] in his opposi- 
tion to the bill. That eminent Senator having just now re- 
turned to the Chamber, it is unnecessary for me to carry out 
the promise that I would not at once advert to those matters 
because of his absence. I prefer to discuss these objectives 
while he is present. Therefore, I address myself at this time 
to specific objections as urged against the bill, which I may 
say the able Senator based on the absence of defined diplo- 
matic policy. The very competent and thorough speech of 
the Senator from Michigan proclaiming his oppositions and 
the grounds given for such, I dare say practically voiced the 
form of opposition which will come from those who will 
continue in their antagonism to the pending measure. 

I am not so much interested at this time in the single 
division of cost nor whether a battleship shall be of 45,000 
or 35,000 tons. I prefer to go at once to the point which I 
regard as being very potent, if well taken, and worthy of 
serious attention, that its error, as I see it, may be dissipated. 
I refer to the diplomatic aspects of the measure as asserted 
by the Senator. 

The able Senator from Michigan expressed what I fancy 
from similar expressions of other able Senators who pre- 
ceded him is the sentiment held by many opponents of the 
measure. No doubt that sentiment will be repeated by Sena- 
tors who will follow, though I must say I cannot assume 
how his thorough speech, from the standpoint of the oppo- 
sition, can be improved; certainly no repetition can add to 
its completeness. I therefore reply to the conditions as- 
sumed by the able Senator from Michigan. 

First, says the Senator from Michigan, whom I shall nat- 
urally and justly treat as the leader of the opposition, on 
the aspect named, that before he can go further in support- 
ing or considering this measure he wants to know what is 
the foreign policy of this Government—a most appropriate 
question; in my opinion, one so pertinent and understood 
that it is not now necessary to clarify it by other description. 

Having busied myself, sirs, from time to time by intrud- 
ing my views upon the Senate in matters of foreign affairs, 
I answer the question of what is the foreign policy of the 
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Government at this time by saying that the foreign policy 
of the United States is the policy which will meet the for- 
eign policy of any foreign country whose policy is to oppose 
the American policy of the United States or to deny its just 
rights or obstruct its self-defense. I further declare that it 
is impossible for anyone to define the foreign policy of any 
country at this time which shall apply for the present and 
shall serve to mortgage the future. I ask my able friend, 
competent as he is to reply, what country can he name that 
has today an established and announced foreign policy? 

Let us pause and reflect upon our understanding of some 
cf the things that have occurred within our own official 
immediate service. 

When the conflict began as between Italy and Ethiopia, 
the very able government of Great Britain announced its 
opposition, and sought to have applied what are called sanc- 
tions.” That is, an opposition from other countries as 
against any supplies or sustenance that might go to Italy 
in the carrying out of her war in conquering Ethiopia. Im- 
mediately following, we find that this very great country of 
Great Britain previously renowned for its permanent for- 
eign policy, was compelled to change its tactics. Then Eng- 
land began to be the advocate of a system which is described 
as a collective security system for peace and defense. The 
eminent representative of the British foreign service at that 
time, known to political history as Minister Eden, announced 
the position of his country, when suddenly he found himself 
met by thorough opposition. A mew foreign policy sug- 
gested through the then foreign minister, Mr. Hoare, was 
put in effect, and next we find both officials succeeded by 
Premier Chamberlain, whose policy is to go down to those 
whom his predecessors denounced as one of a treaty with 
Italy, that Great Britain may have a peaceful concord with 
the very enemy she had assailed under her previous foreign 
policy. 

At the same time, sir, we turn to behold France, France, 
after for some length of time denouncing Russia, joins in a 
compact with Russia, whose policy now is that she shall 
have no compact whatever in opposition to France, nor, sir, 
to the central countries we speak of as the Little Entente. 

Mr. President, we contemplate for the moment Italy. It 
was but a short while ago when Italy denounced the thought 
of Germany coming into Austria, on the ground that in the 
very nature of things the nearness of Austria to Italy would 
endanger Italy if Austria should pass into the hands of 
Germany. That which we of public life speak of as the 
threatened “Anschluss,” or the new commercial contract 
between Germany and Austria, which would have made vir- 
tually one country of the two, was assailed by the eminent 
leader of Italy, Mussolini. It was announced that such 
would not be allowed. Now, however, we discover Austria 
joining Germany with the assent of Mussolini, and a new 
understanding between Mussolini and Germany joining to- 
gether, sir, with Japan. 

Shall we forget that but a short while ago the present 
rulers of Germany found it agreeable to repeat the observa- 
tion of the former Kaiser touching Japan? This the Kaiser 
expressed as to Japan as the land of the “yellow peril,” one 
that threatened the civilization of the world. Yet now, sir, 
the foreign policy of Germany is that she joins Japan in 
whatever steps Japan may take that serve the purpose of 
the combination of the three—Italy, Germany, and Japan 
either in Europe or for Asia. 

We turn to the last country referred to. We see 
about us, sir, those of Asia; and we turn to ask ourselves, 
What foreign policy has that country which seems to be 
the nearest of those in opposition to us, Japan? A short 
while ago the policy of Japan was to take charge as much 
as she could of the government of Asia; that is, so far as 
mere government policy was concerned as to imports and 
defense. When the time came that Japan could move out 
and take possession of Asia, beginning with Manchuria, 
her policy then was to receive the support of Great 
Britain and France in her undertaking. This was done by a 
promise of not interfering with the possessions which 
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France has very large ones, through Indochina as well 
as directly in China —and those of Great Britain. 

We thus behold, in all of China and far into Japan, sir, 
that not one country in the world that we would treat with 
through diplomatic channels has a foreign policy announced 
today which is the same as that of yesterday and which will 
be the same tomorrow. 

Therefore, I answer my able friend, who says he wants to 
know what is the foreign policy of the United States, by 
asking, What country would he say he knows the exact for- 
eign policy of at this hour? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ili- 
nois yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield, of course, to my able friend. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. By the perfectly accurate roll call 
through which the Senator has traveled, does he mean to 
indicate that it either is necessary or is the fact that our 
foreign policy is in a similar state of flux? 

Mr. LEWIS. I say to my able friend, yes; our policy must 
be to meet changing conditions from time to time, day to 
day, or from hour to hour, as the changing conditions of 
those who would oppose us, and seek to obstruct us or assail 
us, would require. The point at which my friend fails, if I 
may call his attention to it, is that he has unconsciously 
fallen into the error of confusing policy with principle. 

Our principles as to foreign countries are one thing. Our 
policy in dealing with those principles as to when or how is 
another. : 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator a further question? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator support the theory 
of American foreign policy announced by the President in 
his Chicago speech last October? 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President, I directly answer my friend, 
What did the President do? The President went to Chicago 
at a time when the countries of the world had just had a 
meeting; and prior to his arriving he had been correctly in- 
formed, let us hope, that it was the intention of foreign 
countries looking for peace to harmonize with us in some 
effort. In the speech of the President at Chicago he said 
that the peaceful countries should “quarantine,” or take 
some steps to “quarantine,” the countries which were seek- 
ing war and continuing the conflict of destruction. I invite 
my able friend to contemplate that what the President 
meant, as is perfectly plain from the speech and as he will 
see from my further reply, was not to assail any land, but 
to take such steps in conjunction with other countries as 
would cut off, by quarantine, the supplies or facilities for 
carrying on war that could be afforded them, and this by 
any action on the part of either finance, commerce, or 
industry. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the Senator at that point, 
what is the difference between “quarantine” and “sanctions”? 

Mr. LEWIS. I say to the Senator that to apply sanctions 
would be to prohibit, in pursuance of a policy declared by the 
League of Nations, the various governments from furnishing 
supplies of any kind to Italy. The foreign policy contem- 
plated by the President’s speech, if we may call it a policy, 
would have involved an agreement on the part of each nation 
specifically to avoid furnishing supplies leading to war; while 
in the other instance my able friend will recognize that the 
application of sanctions would have involved abstention from 
furnishing any form of supplies to, or having any association 
with, Italy because of her invasion of Ethiopia. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. May I ask the Senator what the dif- 
ference is between “quarantines”—quoted from the Presi- 
dent's speech—obtained through “concerted effort“ quoted 
from the President’s speech—and the theory and principle of 
sanctions through the League of Nations? 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer that question by calling the Sena- 
tor’s attention to what really transpired. I know the Senator 
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by calling attention to the fact that when the President inti- 
mated that he would join in a meeting to be held at Brussels, 
it fell to me to be designated in a small governmental capacity 
to go to Berlin, where a meeting was held regarding the 
municipal bonds which had been subscribed throughout our 
country in behalf of Germany, these bonds taken largely 
in the West, which my able friend from Michigan and I in 
part represent. It was felt that something could be done 
at this meeting looking to the collection of the interest. 

Now I answer my friend. When the Brussels meeting 
came on, and these nations had assembled through their 
delegates, and it was assumed that they would join the 
President in some undertaking looking to carrying out the 
quarantine which I have described as something that looked 
to avoiding the supply of provisions that aided war, sup- 
ported war, maintained war, what happened? I was present 
to behold the gentleman—our special envoy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, Mr. Norman Davis—rise on 
the floor at Brussels and tender, by his masterful speech, 
the proposition of the President. What was done by these 
countries at that time, I ask my able friend? What was 
done by the eminent land, the great leader in the cause of 
peace and civilization, which had sent forth, through its 
spokesman, its congratulations to the President by referring 
to him as having sent out his “clarion call”? Not a single 
voice was raised in the Brussels meeting by one of the 
nations whom the President had reason to feel would have 
joined in the effort designated by the expression which he 
had coined when he used the word “quarantine.” 

Now let us concede that while not one of these nations 
rose to support him after the promise that induced him to go 
into this meeting at Brussels, he could get no support. The 
President could get no undertaking in their behalf that looked 
to the maintenance either of peace or of the quarantine. 
This much should be added, and we owe it: These govern- 
ments had changed their policy. What was their foreign 
policy before the meeting, as described, suddenly was con- 
fronted with some changes in the threats of certain foreign 
countries as against themselves, and they found it necessary 
to consider, not the policy of the President of joining together 
for peace, but preparation for war. It is for that reason, 
I assume, that not one voice in Brussels came to the aid of 
his representatives to carry out his suggestion under the 
quarantine. That is the reason, I say to the able Senator, 
why nothing whatever was undertaken. There was no ex- 
pression on the part of the President to bring about war. 
There was nothing in his expression tending toward a 
declaration of war. There was only the thought to do that 
which would prevent, if possible, the continuation of war by 
others. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. I was just thinking about the matter of 
quarantine, which the Senator from Michigan had raised, as 
to whether or not the word “quarantine” does not have the 
aspect, as the Senator has said, of sanctions behind it, then 
the further aspect of those who observe the quarantine by 
simply staying away and avoiding the thing that is quaran- 
tined, or which ought to be quarantined. Therefore, may we 
not have the effect of quarantine without the sanctions by 
simply avoiding the thing that ought to be quarantined but 
which is not quarantined, and by inference that puts behind 
it the sanctions to which the Senator from Michigan referred. 

Mr. LEWIS. It is my judgment that that was clearly the 
mind of the President at the time of his expression; that he 
went no further. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I concede that varying degrees of 
interpretation can be put upon the word “quarantine” and 
upon the President’s zeal for concerted effort. At the same 
time the phrase is sufficiently ambiguous, sufficiently broad 
in its jurisdiction, so that without an authentic definition by 
the author himself, namely, by the President, I am unable to 
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say conclusively that when there is a proposal to join America 
im concerted effort to “quarantine” others, namely, the 
aggressor nations of the earth, because he had previously 
identified them in his speech, that phrase could not compre- 
hend a program of sanctions which we would be invited to 
join, and I cannot dissociate from my mind the fact that the 
President, in his fine loyalty to the theory of the League of 
Nations, when he campaigned for it in 1920 asserted in one 
speech that he proposed to devote the rest of his life to getting 
America into the League. 

I am sure the Senator from Illinois would agree with me 
that he wants America to join in no concerted action for 
quarantine in the sense that it would be applied under the 
covenant of the League of Nations, and it is that assurance 
authentically that I would seek, fundamentally, in respect to 
an answer to the question as to what our foreign policy is at 
the present time. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I concur readily that the ex- 
pression itself is susceptible of construction according to the 
inclination of those who read it, or reflect upon it. Secondly, 
it is susceptible of being shaded by the surroundings, what- 
ever they may be. But this much keep in mind, when the 
President used the expression, he used it as a specific expres- 
sion, that he sought to interpose some form of obstruction 
to those who were leading to conflict as aggressors, and seek- 
ing to have conflict for their purposes, whatever they were. 

It may be that the President had in mind that when these 
nations now met, with the object of joining us in some form 
of quarantine, with a view to obstructing processes of war, 
there would be some concurrence of action looking to this 
policy, and that it would be expressed at this meeting at 
Brussels 


It is my judgment that he must have had in his mind that 
at that point the expression would come from all these na- 
tions, rather than come from himself. From himself sepa- 
rately would look as if he were seeking to dictate the course 
of policy or action of the other nations as well as to direct 
his delegates. 

My able friend from Michigan a few days ago, in this very 
connection, called attention to the fact that he offered as 
remedy—as his wish at the time—that there should be some 
arrangement by the navy nations looking to the limitation 
of these navies, and that there could be called some kind of 
body that could execute that program. Yet; at the same 
time, the able Senator uttered a doctrine, in which I wholly 
concur, “that our country should attend to its own business, 
and let other nations attend to theirs.” But I say to the able 
Senator, how could his policy have been carried out under 
his program as announced? The moment we call upon other 
nations to name the limitations of their navies at our direc- 
tion, and then authorize them to name the limitations of 
our Navy, limiting our own defenses, we have again entered 
into their affairs, and allowed them to enter into ours. 

As to the League of Nations, I could not adopt that. I do 
not know what the President: said in the speeches in 1920, 
though I had a small part in the noisy undertakings called 
convention at San Francisco, that named our President as 
Vice President. But this much we will not overlook, that 
what the League of Nations might have done at the begin- 
ning, when there were no declared wars which had been 
brought about, unhappily, by that peace treaty which we 
speak of as the Treaty of Versailles, is but speculation. 
They may have carried on a splendid work, which may 
have resulted happily looking toward peace. But events 
transpiring since that time, and ostensibly under this peace 
treaty which was created, seem to have justified them in 
taking a position directly in opposition to what the League 
had promised to the world. 

I invite my able friend from Michigan to recall this: 
Did we not follow, and here in this honorable body subscribe 
to, what we speak of as the Kellogg-Briand Pact? Where 
has it been executed? In what single instance has there 
been a country where there has been an effort to execute 
it? In the wars even in South America, near us, the move- 
ment of Japan into Manchuria, the attitude of Italy as to 
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Ethiopia, the conduct in Morocco of France, and that of 
Italy further on—where has there been a single effort to 
execute that policy? There has been none, indicating very 
clearly that to all countries party to the pact there is no 
such thing as such a fixed policy. 

I respectfully assert to the able Senator from Michigan 
and to the Senate that the position of the United States is 
one of principle. This principle is to protect her rights, to 
see that the rights of no other country are wronged by us, 
to assert in our own defense whatever in strength is neces- 
sary to maintain our rights and protect America. But that 
as other nations from time to time may change their policy 
with a view of seeking some advantage over us, or some ob- 
struction toward us, or injury against us, the only course 
for us to take is to make promptly the change necessary to 
effectuate our defense, and oppose the movements of the 
opponents that would injure us. 

Mr. President, I therefore assert there is much to be said 
for the contention of the able Senator from Michigan, 
speaking for those who opposed the bill, along that line, 
that until there were some declaration on the part of our 
Government as to its policy, it is difficult to say how great 
a navy would be necessary to carry out our course, or how 
unnecessary it might be, 

I must say that in my judgment there seems to be a lack 
of assertion clear enough, as far as the foreign doctrines are 
concerned, in order to ascertain whether they can be car- 
ried out without a Navy, or without a medium Navy, or a 
moderate Navy, or whether it is necessary to have an over- 
whelming Navy. That is where I confess there seems to be a 
difficulty which we must confront. 

I am compelled to say that I cam see no other course for 
my country except to watch the course of those who seem- 
ingly are prepared to oppose anything anywhere, and would 
be prepared to assail us if in the assault they found they 
could be prosperous and successful. But until we can ascer- 
tain what is really their course, our position must be that 
indicated in the language of the bard—given to the agent— 


But since the affairs of men rest still uncertain, 
Let's reason with the worst that may befall. 


Mr. President, I turn now to the second point which my 
able friend, the distinguished Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. NYE], presents, and presents with great force. This 
was along the line of the suggestion as to these navies which 
we insist are threatening us. 

The Senator says, and the same thought is voiced by other 
Senators, that if the combined navies of Germany, Japan, and 
Italy could be brought into a single force they could not reach 
our coast and could not assail us. I fear my honorable friends 
are carrying within themselves too clearly the assumption 
that the countries are going to conduct themselves in the 
future as some have some days and years in the past. 

Reach our coasts? Come to our coasts to assail us? What 
flattery to ourselves. When the United: States of America 
found it necessary to have conflict with Spain, did it go to 
Cadiz, to Madrid, or Barcelona? No; we went across to Cuba 
and, seizing Cuba, said to Spain, Come and get it.“ What 
would these countries do if they reached the point we fear 
they have long since been contemplating to take vengeance 
or revenge against us? Russia, with her grievance because 
under one administration we shattered our treaty, under 
another we declined to follow her demand for money, and 
under the third we denounce her theories of government, and 
now Japan with her grievances against us. Say all joining, 
we will say, if the time shall come, as I fear it is too near us, 
when they might decide it was a good time to assail us. 
Would they attack us on our coasts? 

Oh, no. What would they do? Mr. President and Senators, 
there lies Alaska, the previous possession of Russia, enhanced 
now with evidence of great billions of wealth. On the oppo- 
site side lie the Philippine Islands, and beyond or nearer there 
is Hawaii. Think of Russia joining Japan, and with Ger- 
many, with the latter’s grievance for our having entered the 
war and having prevented her success. I say to my able 
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friend the leader of that particular phase of argument on the 
joint navy possibility, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye], these nations would do what they have been learning 
from the world, they would make no declaration of war. 
Russia, 16 miles from the United States, from the end of the 
Aleutian Islands, would promptly seize Alaska, and say to us, 
“Gentlemen, come and get it.” Japan would promptly seize 
the Philippines and move out, having taken possession of 
those further and other islands, along the track which should 
have been ours, but which she obtained by our favor; then 
Japan would proceed to seize Hawaii. While on the other 
hand, with these islands in their possession which should have 
been ours as a source of defense, we would find Japan and 
her allies commanding us to come 8,000 miles to defend and 
recover these possessions. 

In what way would we be able to defend them except by 
means of a navy competent to make proper defense on the 
sea and put out to object in confidence through the knowl- 
edge of being competent? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the amazing combination to 
which the Senator from Illinois refers should occur, the 
rather incongruous combination, the Senator will concede, 
of the Japanese and Russian interests in a mutual assault 
upon us, does the Senator from Illinois think they would 
be deterred from their attempted conquests by the mere fact 
that we have authorized the construction of something that 
we cannot begin to build until 1942? And may I add to the 
question, so that the Senator may answer both: If there is 
any such remote exposure, why should we not build instead 
of merely threatening to build? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, first let me say that I do not 
agree with my able friend or those about him in what he 
feels is the barrier or the obstruction against these countries 
coming together. I tell my friend that if the good Lord will 
let me live the divine statute of limitations I shall see, as will 
the Senator, a combination between Germany and Russia. 
Those two countries are neighbors. In the very nature 
of things they will come together for their joint protection 
as against all other parts of Europe. There is now very 
little difference in the policy of the Fascist, as it is executed 
in Germany, from that of the Communist, as it is executed 
in Russia. 

Let us now refer to Japan. I advise my friend that it is 
my judgment that inasmuch as Russia and Japan have been 
in conflict in the past Russia will be quick to join with Japan, 
and watch the first opportunity to do so, and join Germany 
likewise, in order that the part of Russia called Siberia may 
be protected from Japan and any possible assault or posses- 
sion as a new domain through which Japan could expand. 

We shall find these three countries joined in a common 
cause for what they will call their protection, but all of which 
will be addressed against us if the time shall ever come when 
they could for profit or for advantages execute such purpose. 

Yet, Mr. President, there is much to be said in reply to the 
inquiry of the Senator from Michigan. Here is the proposed 
navy. Weare not building it now. We are not spending the 
money which my friend feels, and righteously feels, should 
be guarded. We are calling the attention of the world to the 
fact that we are authorizing the expenditure of that money in 
the event it shall be necessary. 

How can we tell whether it is necessary? Let us say that a 
man walks into the bank to borrow money. He is in debt. 
He asks for a credit of $100,000. The banker says, “You do 
not need this money now.” Perhaps he does not. The 
banker may say, “We will give you the $100,000 credit you ask 
for, but you only need to spend $10,000 now.” He may re- 


ceive only $10,000 immediately, but, Mr. President, the fact 
that he has the $100,000 credit will be a protection to him, 
in that it will prevent his creditors from putting him into 
bankruptcy, and therefore he is guarded against any danger 
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that might otherwise befall him from such a source. The 
credit he has obtained serves to protect him against such 
action. 

However, if he were granted a credit of only $10,000, and 
the man’s creditors should know that he was thus limited 
at a time when he needed $100,000 credit, he would not be 
properly protected. His creditors might then pounce upon 
him promptly because of their knowledge of the limited credit 
afforded him. 

Mr, President, in answer to the Senator from Michigan, 
I will say that such a situation is analogous to providing 
the authorization for an adequate Navy. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
again yield so that I may ask him a question in view of the 
analogy presented by him? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Suppose the borrower referred to 
by the Senator goes to the bank to borrow $10,000 to protect 
himself against an unidentified contingency. Let us assume, 
however, that he already has a reserve of $6,000 in the bank 
upon which he has never drawn, and which stands as a pro- 
tection upon which, even in the face of immediate menace 
to him, he has never found it necessary to draw. That 
brings the analogy down to this case, because we already 
have $625,000,000 of new naval construction authorized, upon 
which we have never spent a penny, upon which we have 
never lifted a finger to proceed; yet in the absence of the use 
of the existing reservoir we are asked to produce another 
reservoir with another billion dollars in it. 

I now ask the Senator, when his friend with an adequate 
credit already existing goes to the bank, would not the 
answer to him then be different than if he had no credit 
at all? 

Mr. LEWIS. My answer would be that since he only has 
$6,000, and he is in debt in a sum so much larger, the mere 
use of the $6,000 at that time would not help him out of his 
difficulty. It would involve him in more, because then he 
would have further debts to pay, with no provision of credit, 
and he would stand as one confessed in bankruptcy. Such 
would be my suggestion with respect to the analogy of the 
case I have cited and the case of the Navy. 

I will say to the Senator from Michigan that it is true we 
have passed measures providing for the building of vessels. 
But does not the able Senator recognize that much of what 
has heretofore been provided for has in the meantime been 
found not to conform to present requirements? For instance, 
with respect to cruisers, with respect to battleships and other 
vessels, the building of which has heretofore been ordered, it 
has now been found that as they were then planned they are 
not now fitting to the emergency which we now anticipate, 
as it is to that future emergency which is surrounding us 
and threatening us for which we are preparing, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I quite agree with the 
Senator that we are unable to anticipate the answer. We 
found in the progress of this bill in 3 weeks from the House 
to the Senate that because there was some gossip about the 
construction of a 45,000-ton battleship somewhere abroad, 
we had promptly to revise our prospectus from 35,000 tons to 
45,000 tons. I suppose 6 weeks from now, if we hear that 
some country is building a 55,000-ton battleship, we must 
again revise our prospectus. It is the very flux of the situa- 
tion which it seems to me puts us upon warning not to pro- 
ceed precipitously and without deliberation on the old for- 
mula, and we are proceeding essentially on the old formula 
when we are proceeding under the terms of the pending bill. 

Mr, LEWIS. I must say that my friend has fallen into 
error. We have attempted to carry out the treaty which on 
the part of other countries was wholly ignored or completely 
violated. 

In view of the fact that Britain is expending another billion 
dollars in naval construction, added to Japan’s increase in 
naval appropriations, and with other nations ready to con- 
struct new models for the purpose of preparing for any assault 
that may be necessary to be made upon us, we have been 
compelled to make the necessary changes in order that our 
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Navy will conform to the increases in other navies. Our Navy 
Department based its position on the actions of other nations. 

In support of the position taken by the Senator from Michi- 
gan, it can be said that these anticipations of dangers which 
move us to action may overestimate the danger, and it may 
be that we are going further in our defense than the assault 
would justify. We can only indulge our fears and hope to 
protect ourselves adequately. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I think perhaps some of the confusion that 
arises, and certainly it is bound to confuse the country, is 
due to the fact that under existing authorizations, if we are 
willing to appropriate the money, we can build from seven to 
nine battleships over the period which it takes to build such 
ships. We can now lay down 40 destroyers, 16 submarines, 
and 2 cruisers, besides building all these battleships in the 
period it would take to build them. Admiral Leahy advises 
that the Navy has no intention of going beyond the pro- 
gram which is now laid out, because it would crowd to suffo- 
cation every shipbuilding agency in the country and create 
an unbearable hump in the work. 

Again a confusion arises from the fact that with that sort 
of a possibility ahead of us, if any emergency should arise, 
the next Congress could make further authorizations if need 
be, but we cannot even do the work that is already laid out 
for us, because Congress will not now appropriate the money. 

The able Senator knows what would happen to a bill that 
called for a billion dollars or $2,000,000 worth of expendi- 
tures in addition to what has already been expended. I 
think there is a great deal of misapprehension in the public 
mind about what has been spent. In a little pamphlet 
which I presume to intrude into this discussion in the way 
of my own remarks it is pointed out that under relief oper- 
ations of this country $238,000,000 has been spent in building 
new ships. I think 32 new ships were built under that 
authorization and that expenditure. Under the Vinson- 
Trammell Act we have actually spent nearly $246,000,000. 
And there is a further commitment of over one-third of a 
billion dollars under the Vinson-Trammell Act in ships now 
under construction. 

We have spent a tremendous amount of money—nearly 
$850,000,000—since the beginning of 1934 in new construction, 
besides the remaining authorizations under the Vinson- 
Trammell Act. It seems to me that if some crisis arose Con- 
gress, next January, could easily provide the necessary 
authorization. 

I mention that because it is all a confused thing. I think 
the country may get the impression that somehow we are 
defaulting in a great crisis, whereas we have plenty of leeway. 
We have a credit, so to speak, as the Senator from Michigan 
said, on which to draw in the way of new ships that we 
cannot possibly build now. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I realize that there is much to 
be said in opposition to this anticipated expense upon the 
theory that there is no immediate call or urgency for it. But, 
Mr. President, I fear my able friends who oppose this meas- 
ure do not realize that their opposition will be treated in 
foreign lands as an opposition to their country preparing to 
defend itself against the assault. I fear that this opposition 
will be construed in Japan, in Germany, and in Russia as an 
expression on the part of these very able legislators that they 
are opposed to this Government taking any further course 
looking to the country’s defense against assaults on the part 
of other countries. It cannot be possible that such a position 
would be taken by them, but I cannot fail to see that such 
will be the construction given to their position. 

If a test of that statement is desired, I invite attention to 
the fact that a week ago there was an election in England in 
which a gentleman whose position was in opposition to the 
position taken by Chamberlain in his desire to effect a new 
peace with Italy was elected to the Parliament. The elec- 
tion involved purely a labor question; but when the election 
was won against the present Government of England, then it 
was urged all over the world, and particularly in America, 
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that the result of the election represented an expression of 
opposition to the policy of England in preparing her navy 
and spending the money essential to what she felt was her 
defense. 

Will not Russia, Japan, Germany, or any other country 
which may have the idea of an assault upon us at sometime, 
or the idea of opposing our insistence upon our rights, point 
to the fact that there is no unanimity on the part of the 
United States Senate in the defense of America? Able Sena- 
tors, high-class men of great positions in their Government, 
such as the able Senators who have just been addressing 
me, are opposing the program, upon the ground, among 
others, that they do not wish to undertake this protection 
nor at this time to step out and move forward to carry out 
the naval program projected by the Navy Department. It 
will be proclaimed that they are opposed to their Govern- 
ment spending money for the defense conceived by those 
whose duty it is to prepare the plans of protection and to 
execute them. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. I am very glad the Senator has raised 
the point he has now raised, because it would be extremely 
unfortunate if any such interpretation were put upon my 
position. I can certify to that personally, and I think a 
similar position is taken by others who are opposing this 
particular bill. 

I ask the Senator to indulge me while I read to him three 
sentences from my address upon the subject. The first sen- 
tence is as follows: 

Any foreign chancellory which mistakes these remarks about this 
bill—or the attitude of millions of citizens who share this view— 


as indicative of the pursuit of “peace at any price” will be dreadfully 
disillusioned. 


I ask the Senator to allow me to read these sentences: 


I want America to be strong in her might of righteousness and 
to be obviously able to observe her own independence and integrity. 
I shall never consciously vote her into any physical inferiority 
which might encourage a designing foe to think our conquest easy. 
pome is the basis upon which I proceed to my consideration of this 


I may add that in my 10 years of Senate service I have 
voted for billions of dollars in one decade to the American 
Navy. If there can be any remotely justified interpretation 
of desertion of the national defense in that record, I am 
totally unable to understand logic. 

I assert to the Senator that I join him completely in de- 
manding that my America shall be adequately defended; but 
I insist that in the name of adequate defense I am not called 
upon to become emotionally hysterical and join in a mad 
international arms race which, up to the moment when we 
started to join in it, every one of us agreed was the greatest 
madness and insanity of modern times. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I readily concede the utter- 
ances of the able Senator as he read them. I listened to his 
address, which was excellent in point of phraseology and 
composition. However, I am utterly opposed to his doctrine, 
I thought I saw a great fault in the course which the Senator 
was taking. I answer him now to the point. 

The Senator says, “Let no foreign chancellory draw de- 
ductions or inferences in certain directions from my re- 
marks.” I remind the Senator that the Latin has left for us 
a maxim, “Non verba, acta,” “Not words, but actions.” For- 
eign countries do not draw deductions along our lines of 
reasoning or our understanding. They point to actions. 

Let me be very personal. The eminent Senator who op- 
poses the measure tendered by the Navy Department is now 
being mentioned by those high in authority as a possible 
candidate for the highest political gift our Government can 
give to mortal man. 

The Navy Department tenders its doctrine of defense, and 
the eminent Senator opposes it on the floor of the Senate. 
He seeks first to obstruct and then to defeat it. What other 


conclusion can other governments arrive at except that he 
opposes his own Government when it speaks through the 
only voice with which it can speak—its Navy Department? 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Suppose the executive branch of the 
Government were in charge, some other day, of one who is 
notoriously a militarist, one who is deeply devoted to the 
construction of a navy of almost unsurpassed magnitude. 

Suppose also that out of the clear blue sky—and that is 
where this recommendation came from—we were asked to 
authorize the appropriation of $5,000,000,000 for a new naval 
program. Does the Senator indicate that there is no point 
at which a Member of the United States Senate may criti- 
cally scrutinize a request of this sort without being subjected 
to the suspicion that he is destroying the defense of his 
country? 

Mr. LEWIS. My answer is, certainly not. It is that very 
feature that I seek to make clear. When Senators oppose the 
program, and their only opposition is that, in their judgment, 
the future may not justify the expenditure, the question 
arises as to whose judgment we shall adopt. Shall we adopt 
the judgment of those who have been given authority in a 
trusteeship to investigate the subject, ascertain the facts, 
reach a conclusion, and send it to the legislators? Or shall 
the legislators then investigate; and if so, what investigation 
Shall be conducted? 

Despite the facts which are facing us, the aspect of threat, 
and the constant cloud of danger, do we assume to take it 
upon ourselves to tell the Navy Department, “Because of the 
future, which we think we see, and which will not call for the 
expenditure which you ask, we are compelled to oppose your 
every undertaking?” 

The very able Senator, at the conclusion of his amazing 
address, said: 

For the reasons I have given, I shall at the moment vote against 
this super-supernavy bill. 

Is that not true? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Les. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator wants expert judgment 
to justify his position. I remind the Senator that the in- 
cumbent Secretary of War, who certainly is an authentic 
spokesman in regard to national defense, asserted on March 
15 last—which is fairly contemporary testimony—that: 

The United States is better prepared today than at any time in 
its history— 

For what? 

For whatever happens. 


Now I ask the Senator whether I am entitled to rely upon 
the testimony of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Secretary of War may have had in his 
mind how the United States is prepared, but he may not 
have gone into detail. I assume that when the Secretary of 
War said “better prepared,” it was because he had confidence 
that eminent Members of the Senate would support the 
Government in its defense, and because he could not have 
anticipated that Senators would obstruct, oppose, and de- 
feat the national defense upon any theory, political or per- 
sonal. He took it for granted that the country had the 
greatest preparation because it had the greatest patriots; 
but if it shall be disclosed that in that respect he was de- 
luded, I answer that his judgment is not abiding, nor to me 
convincing. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is the Senator willing to dismiss the 
categorical statement of the Secretary of War, on March 15, 
with the rather melodious bit of sophistry to which he has 
just given birth? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it may be that the able Sen- 
ator finds that to his conception my reply is melodious 
sophistry. It may sound so to him for want of a due under- 
Standing. I wish he had some practical observation to ad- 
vance to oppose it. 

No doubt the ideas of the Secretary of War with regard to 
military matters are sound; but the Secretary of the Navy 
and the officers of the Navy would have more knowledge of 


the situation of the Navy and its needs than would the head 
of the War Department. While I am willing to accept the 
anxious hope and sense of assurance of the present Secretary 
of War as to matters of the Army, I prefer to trust my own 
sense of what I feel to be the dangers as the want of proper 
Navy and to prepare, as a legislator, to meet and overcome 
dangers by providing the necessary Navy as defined and pro- 
mulgated by our Navy Secretary and his aides at the head 
of the bureaus. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. T yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. BONE. A great many persons, including myself, are 
perplexed by the thought that under existing legislation we 
can crowd every shipyard in America with new building for 
the next 5 years. We can build up to nine capital ships or 
battleships; We can build destroyers, cruisers, submarines, 
and airplanes. We can build every agency of national de- 
fense, and we are assured by the naval authorities that they 
cannot build any more with the facilities at hand. 

When those cf us who are willing to go ahead with the 
program and build for national defense confront that fact, 
what is the answer? Are we not tilting at windmills and 
shadow boxing with unrealities when we talk about this bill 
as though it were a life-and-death matter, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, under the Vinson-Trammell Act we can build nine 
battleships? We can build more than Congress is willing to 
appropriate for. 

That is the thing I cannot understand. As one who be- 
lieves in adequate national defense, I do not want to be put 
in the position of resisting the preparation when the Navy 
itself tells us that it does not desire to produce humps in the 
work. It is not a question of defense. The Navy merely does 
not want a big hump in the work which will interfere with 
an ordered program spread out over a period of from 10 to 
20 years. 

I think I share in no small measure the views of the very 
able Senator from Illinois, who is my good friend; but I do 
feel that we are emulating Don Quixote by tilting at a ghost 
which does not exist, when under the law, if we would vote 
the money, we could pack every shipyard in America to suf- 
focation in the next 5 years. We could spend so much money 
that we would frighten the taxpayers. I doubt if any Senator 
will deny that statement. 

If that statement be true, and we have almost unlimited 
latitude in building, should we not build? If there is great 
fear of imminent danger of attack on America, why not go 
ahead? But the Navy does not want to do it. I sat in the 
Naval Affairs Committee and heard the officials of the Navy 
Department say they did not want to do it; and as I sat 
there I wondered. The Navy Department did not say, “Let 
us go ahead and do it.” 

As every Senator here will bear witness, I have tried since 
1934, on the floor of the Senate, to expand our navy yards 
to the point where they could meet just this kind of emer- 
gency; and the Navy Department sent word, year after year, 
that it did not want to pursue that course, I cannot under- 
stand why in the world the Department comes here asking 
for more defense, and at the same time does not advocate 
doing the one thing which could give us defense on short 
notice. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am surprised that the viewpoint taken by 
my able friends does not take into consideration the fact 
that conditions have wholly changed from those which 
existed at the time the Vinson-Trammell Act came into 
being. 

As far back as 1934, to which my able friend from Wash- 
ington, who most eminently represents that State, alluded, 
who would have thought that Japan would have found cause 
to proceed at once to become the possessor of Asia, dominat- 
ing the eastern sphere, and that, coupled with that, would 
come her jointure with Germany, whose attitude of grievance 
against us is well understood, and also the possibility of their 
connivance with Russia? Who would have thought then 
that in her desperation, and, sir, I might say in her audacity, 
Japan would find it agreeable to assail her friend, America, 
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and shoot to death citizens of America and our soldiers and 
sailors on the Panay? Who would have conceived the naval- 
building program of Great Britain to adjust itself to a prepa- 
ration of defense to a $7,000,000,000 outlay and to change 
completely from the previous program for which we were 
prepared? 

Who could have foreseen then the change which would be 
made in the form and number of battleships under the treaty 
that had been made between ourselves, Japan, Great Britain, 
and France, which has now all been laid aside, those coun- 
tries having ignored the treaty, disobeyed the treaty, and left 
us standing, as it were, alone, the only nation complying 
with it? Therefore, due to all that has transpired lately, to 
which my able friend the Senator from Washington has 
alluded, conditions have so changed around us that those 
whose duty it is to conform to new conditions have done so 
by the suggestion of changes necessary to meet them. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I again yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. All these things the Senator de- 
scribes had happened prior to New Year’s Day of this year; 
none of them has happened since. The Navy Department 
had presented us the annual regular naval appropriation 
bill, carrying about $550,000,000, in January. In January 
they notified us that that was adequate for every single naval 
necessity in respect to national security. On January 21 
the House of Representatives passed that bill on the assur- 
ance that it was completely adequate for the purposes to 
which the Senator has referred. Even on January 21, 1938, 
there was no suggestion, either from the Executive or the 
Navy Department, that a single penny of the $650,000,000 of 
unconstructed authorizations already existing should neces- 
sarily be touched in behalf of defense against the vicissitudes 
to which the Senator refers. It was only a week later, in 
January 1938, that we heard about the necessity suddenly 
for an additional billion dollars. I ask the Senator what 
happened between January 21 and January 28 to change the 
entire necessity? 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask the Senator from Michigan does he 
assume in that statement to tell America that he believes 
his Government and its Navy Department have not had 
any reason for so great a change? Will he stand here and 
assume that they would voluntarily ask this country to join 
itself to a debt of this extra billion dollars without cause, 
without reason, without object? Amd does he assume that 
because he does not know what the reason is, therefore no 
reason can possibly exist that may justify it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator again? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has not answered my 
question, I am sorry to say. I am not relying upon my judg- 
ment; I am relying upon the fact that the President of the 
United States, his Budget Director, his Secretary of the 
Navy, and every expert he had up to January 21 found it 
unnecessary even to ask us to build upon an existing $650,- 
000,000 authorization. I want to know why they found a 
new emergency of such magnitude subsequent to January 21. 
Is that an unfair question? 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator by saying that only 
the other day, in his violent philippic against this bill, he 
propounded a query to the Senate crying forth why the 
President of the United States, having suggested one figure 
as adequate should now, after a certain length of time, come 
back to the Congress and request this increase; why does 
he tender this increase? I answer the Senator that he 
himself called attention to the fact that there were some 
existing circumstances that caused the President to change 
the figure which but a short while before he had tendered 
this honorable body. I answer by saying that if the able 
Senator feels there are some reasons which justify this in- 
crease and he would seek from the Department the informa- 
tion, they could trust it to him, as he well knows, for he 
would never violate it. If, on the other hand, he has some 
doubt about it, is not that the source to which he should go? 
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Will he assume to tell his countrymen that this Government 
and its representatives, the officers of the Navy, have recom- 
mended the expenditure of this vast sum of money, appar- 
as adequate should now, after a certain length of time, come 
how, somewhere, as if strewing it in the air as leaves driven 
by the autumn wind? 

I answer that these essential changes known to our Gov- 
ernment that call upon Senators to trust and to recognize 
that if they are in any way directly opposed to the expendi- 
ture they are welcome to the information, and may have it 
imparted to them direct. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr, LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WALSH. Apropos of what the Senator is discussing, 
the rapid changes which are taking place in the world, I 
desire to read a press release given out this noon. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. I read the release as follows: 

Germany is building a navy that will far surpass the proposed 
huge increase in American naval power, Navy Department confi- 
dential reports revealed today. The reports show Germany is 
building or has appropriated for 51 warships, including 5 super- 
battleships and 25 submarines. 

President Roosevelt's $1,157,000,000 naval program calls for a 
total of 46. “On a ship-for-ship basis” a high navy official said, 
“the new German Navy may be at least equal and perhaps the 
superior of any in the world.” 

I present that as information handed to me by the press. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. First, let me say I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts for his suggestion, coming in the appropriate 
moment, I should like at once to allude to it. In the mean- 
time, however, before I reply more specifically, I yield to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I simply wish to ask our dis- 
tinguished colleague the Senator from Massachusetts if he 
knows the authenticity of the press release which he has just 
read? Does he know who is the eminent official in the Navy 
Department who is responsible for giving out this anonymous 
and clandestine release and on what information it is based? 

Mr. WALSH. All that I know is that it was handed to 
me by one of my secretaries as a release at the Press Club 
this morning. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Massachusetts has served 
this body with great honor and distinction for many years. 
He must have observed in that time, as I have observed since 
I was a little boy around the other end of the Capitol, that 
when a drive is on for a tremendous increase in the Navy, 
when a naval-building bill is before the Congress for con- 
sideration, invariably very sinister information and very 
sinister releases trickle out of the Navy Department or 
trickle out of some other place into the public press, designed 
to create serious apprehension about naval increases in some 
other country. I wonder if the Senator has any more au- 
thentic information than is contained in this anonymous 
release? 

Mr. WALSH. I have no knowledge whatever, but I as- 
sume that knowledge of the naval program of Germany came 
to the press of this country, and that an opinion was asked 
from naval officers. That is all I know about it. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to allude to the query of the able Sen- 
ator from Michigan and my able friend from the State of 
Washington as to one feature. If the Government had au- 
thorized the construction of naval ships, cruisers, or battle- 
ships some years ago, and after the lapse of some time had 
awakened to the fact that what was then proposed was not 
necessary to the occasion or was not sufficient, or, if carried 
out, would fail, and would not serve the purpose intended, 
naturally they would tender immediately or so soon as pos- 
sible some substitute to cover present conditions which had 
arisen contrary to those which existed at the time of the 
first proposal. 

That answers the difference between what was suggested 
then in order to build up to the limit and that which is 
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newly suggested to be built up under the necessities which 
have arisen and which were not then in mind. 

So, I wish to confess that I feel the virtue of this bill at 
this time. My feeling arises from the fact that other coun- 
tries of the world may realize from the passage of this 
measure that this land of America has proposed a system 
of defense that will so well secure it as against assault by 
any other land in the world, that none will dare to assail a 
land so thoroughly and well prepared. If the time shall 
ever come when it shall be apparent that eminent leaders 
of the Nation rise to oppose that form of defense, however 
sophistical, however artful in phraseology, however analyti- 
cal they may be, from their point of critical censure, when 
they seek to justify their opposition, still, sirs, the world can 
see only that at a critical time on the eve of great danger 
when all nations stand on tiptoe in their anxiety and zeal 
for conflict there are great Senators of the United States, 
those who confront our country with every obstruction 
against carrying out the policy that would completely estab- 
lish defense and assure the security of our country of Amer- 
ica. I feel that the passage of this bill is directed to needed 
defense, but if, as the able Senator correctly says, and as 
the Senator from Washington added, if it shall be found in 
time that we do not need to spend the money which is to 
be authorized, we shall not do so. 

It may be that the shipyards are crowded just now. I 
heard my able friend from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], whose 
position on this question is well known as patriotic and sin- 
cere, as I heard my able friend from Washington, ably rep- 
resenting his State in the Northwest that is greatly demand- 
ing naval supply, denounced those who have private yards 
for carrying on this private work. May I say to my friend, 
if the navy yards are chock full, as is intimated, and it is 
beyond their power to add further to their facilities, who 
shall now say that all private undertakings shall not be 
commanded to do all that may be exacted and be put in 
operation? If there shall come a time when this country is 
imperiled and the need of defense arises, they should be 
commanded—every agency and power—at once to contribute 
their best efforts and results to the complete security and 
construction of means of complete defense of the Nation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ili- 
nois yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Possibly in my absence the Senator has 
made the matter clear, but I think this point ought to be 
made: 

The Vinson-Trammell Act contained two provisions: First, 
for replacement of obsolete vessels; second, authority to con- 
struct vessels under the London Treaty. All the vessels which 
could be constructed under the London Treaty have been 
constructed except in two categories, and without this bill 
the only authorization there now to build a single naval 
vessel, except to replace obsolete vessels, is in the categories 
of destroyers and submarines. I think there is no dispute 
about that fact—that under the Vinson-Trammell Act we 
may build more destroyers and submarines, but we may not 
build cruisers or battleships or airplanes. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes. 

Mr. BONE. I understand from Admiral Leahy’s testi- 
mony that two cruisers are available under that act. 

Mr. WALSH. Two new cruisers? 

Mr. BONE. Yes; under the Vinson-Trammell Act two 
new light cruisers may be built. 

Mr. WALSH. I may be mistaken. I have just talked 
with the expert, who informed me that the authority which 
was left under that act was confined to the two categories of 
which I have spoken. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator; but, as 
he has stated, he has been busy, out on a special committee, 
and was not present earlier in the day when I made bold to 
allude to these facts. These were in my suggestion replying 
to the able Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 
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Mr. President, I do not desire—to the contrary, I wholly 
desire not—to detain the Senate longer than necessary to 
carry out the viewpoints which I wish to express. 

Having replied, as I feel that I have, to the questions of 
my able opponents on this measure, I come to one feature 
only which I shall now put before the Senate. 

The able Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], in his 
voluminous speech on behalf of the opposition, as well as did 
the able Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], called at- 
tention to these treaties. I wish to ask the Senate to give 
me a moment while I burden it a little with refreshing the 
minds of the Members as to what the treaties were, and how 
we have complied with them in our complete obedience. I 
owe some of the facts I am about to give to a captain of the 
Navy, Capt. Dudley Knox. 

I beg to call to your attention the fact that the limitation 
treaties of 1922 and 1930 were supposed to be supplemented, 
of course, by the Kellogg Pact. In that constructive move- 
ment the United States led the way. In barest outline, the 
degree of American concessions to the cause of naval limita- 
tion is represented by our allowances under the treaties com- 
pared with the size of our Navy as it existed beforehand, 
relative to other countries in both instances. 

Contrasted with the British, we voluntarily wrote down 
our Navy 396,871 tons more than did Great Britain. As to 
Japan, we correspondingly endured a loss of 450,000 tons. 
The latter figure is the equivalent of more than half the 
Navy of Japan at the present time. 

Let us remember that our so-called scrapping program en- 
forced by the treaty included 11 great capital ships on the 
stocks, upon which upward of $300,000,000 had already been 
spent, and whose completion, if they had been completed, 
would have made us by far the strongest naval power. Besides 
all this, we gave up rights to naval bases in the Orient, which, 
translated into terms of naval power, reduced our potential 
strength in that region by at least 50 percent of our fleet, 
whatever its size might be. In other words, after cutting 
our Navy 450,000 tons relative to the Navy of Japan on the 
status quo basis of 1921, we agreed to restrict our power in 
oriental waters by a further 50 percent of the remainder. 

This is the handicap under which we are now operating. 
Will not the able Senators say, in view of these constant 
changes, that there is nothing left for us to do but to pursue 
the course which we are now taking? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. If the figures which the Senator has just 
read be correct, and if it be true—as I take it no competent 
naval man has ever disputed—that in order to fight a war 
7,000 miles from home it is necessary to have a preponder- 
ance of at least between 2 and 3 to 1 over the prospective 
adversary, what would be the Senator’s estimate of the 
navy necessary to permit us to fight a war in the Orient? 
In other words, this bill would seem to be entirely inadequate 
on any such basis. 

Mr. LEWIS. My answer to my able friend has to be— 
meaning no adulation—that as he is not only a statesman 
but he has proven himself a very valiant soldier, we should 
be compelled to address ourselves to the conditions as rap- 
idly as they arose; and if we should become involved in 
conflict in the Orient we first should have to command and 
call on the Navy we then possessed, and supplement it as 
soon as we could, and make such additions to it as would be 
necessary from time to time as we were able. I see no other 
course open to us. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield, of course, the Sen- 
ator is as familiar as I am, and more familiar, with the fact 
that an effective navy cannot be constructed after war has 
begun. The point I was coming to is that, if the foreign 
policy of the United States involves the prospect of a war 
in the Orient, the Navy which we have and which is in 
process of authorization in this bill is not one-third as big 
as our necessities would require to fight a war 7,000 miles 
from home. If, on the other hand, the shoe is on the other 
foot and we propose merely to defend the United States, with 
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our prospective or possible enemy fighting a war 7,000 miles 
from home, it would seem to follow, by the same reasoning, 
that our Navy now is two or three times as big as we need. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the observation of the able 
Senator from Missouri compels me to the conclusion that he 
is assuming what kind of conflict in the Orient there would 
be, to what extent it might advance, and how far the navy of 
our adversary might be superior to our own, in order to an- 
ticipate within himself what kind of a navy we should need 
to meet the attack or the advance of the oriental power. 

I myself am unable to anticipate what would be the form 
of conflict. I can only say to myself that my duty to my 
country is to anticipate in what form we may be assailed, and 
to prepare ourselves for the form of assault that our informa- 
tion shows is a possibility. 

I invite my able friend from Missouri to keep in mind that 
he may see how moderate we have been in carrying out the 
suggestion I made a moment ago respecting our obligation 
under the treaty, that in battleships, for instance, we have 
15 ships, 2 building, and 5 additional projected, including 
those in the program, a total of 22. 

The corresponding unofficial figures for the British are 
15 built, and a total of 25 others, including those building 
and projected. 

Japan’s total, by unofficial reports, is 14, of which 10 
are already completed. 

The comparable figures for France total 11, for Italy 8, 
and for Germany 8. 

It will be seen, therefore, as was pointed out by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], the chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, that many of our vessels have 
become obsolete, and, in the present condition of the world, 
its warfare and its preparations for conflict, wholly useless. 
For that reason the only course left us is to anticipate what 
the future will bring forth, and begin to prepare for it. 

Mr. President, this much let us concede: It is impossible 
to bring into this body a naval bill which shall exactly antici- 
pate conditions, nor can we bring in a bill which may be said 
exactly to meet the conditions as they may be. There is 
only one course left us, and that is to anticipate what may be, 
provide for it, and keep ever in mind that the great American 
public is not asking the United States to engage in a cheese- 
paring program. It is calling upon us to make any prepara- 
tions necessary to secure the public in the feeling that they 
are defended—secure in their homes, their property to be 
firmly established. That the time should not come upon 
them unexpectedly when from these islands should come 
enemy ships, after having seized Hawaii and the Philippines 
on the one hand, or by Russia at the end of Alaska on the 
other, and, moving out in possession of these islands, cross 
over the seas; and, though our Navy should meet them as 
best it could, we not having provided sufficient navy to over- 
come them, before we knew it our great cities on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific should be possessed by the enemy, while 
they should loot all our possessions and hold us up to the 
world as either a defeated nation or so bedraggled in our 
misery as to make us contemptible before the world. 

Mr: President, I am supporting this bill on the theory that 
our needs have been presented by the only sources to which 
we can look for information and direction. I am supporting 
this bill because I see the time is before us when America 
must feel secure; when her people must feel that her repre- 
sentatives have not made her defenseless; that she is not 
the object and victim of assault and open to possible de- 
struction at a time when she is least guarded and unantici- 
pated. Therefore, sir, I would rather resolve the doubts in 
behalf of my country than to yield them to those who are 
willing, sir, to have the country spend all its means in their 
behalf, financially or otherwise, but who decline to spend 
anything in behalf of sustaining and defending their country 
and securing their people in freedom and in justice. 

Mr. President, we have gone very far in the discussion of 
this bill. The able Senators who are opposing the bill have 
reasons of their own. Those who are presenting and those 
who are supporting it have given to us a very broad under- 
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standing and comprehension of the purposes of the measure 
and the real objects of our Government, which are no further 
and other than that this Nation shall be prepared to defend 
itself. We want no war with any country; we seek no con- 
flict with any land; but we will not tolerate that any other 
land shall prepare to assail us and be ready for our de- 
struction without equally being prepared to meet such as- 
sault. While we want no conflict or war with any land, we 
hope to be prepared as against any land which hopes to 
make war or conflict on us. 

The hour is with us when America must be American, and 
it is because we are Americans that we will ir: this body be 
for America, 

I thank the Senate for its indulgence. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado obtained the floor. 

Mr. NYE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Dieterich Lewis Radcliffe 
Andrews Donahey Lodge Reynolds 
Ashurst Duffy Logan Schwartz 
Austin Ellender Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Bailey Frazier Lundeen Sheppard 
Bankhead George McCarran Shipstead 
Barkley Gibson McGill Smathers 
Bilbo Gillette Smith 
Bone Glass McNary Thomas, Okla, 
Borah Green Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N. H. Guffey Miller Townsend 
Bulkley Hale Milton Truman 
Bulow Harrison Minton Tydings 
Burke Hatch Murray Vandenberg 
Byrd Hayden Neely Van Nuys 
Byrnes Herring Norris W. 
Caraway Holt Nye W. 
Chavez Hughes O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Clark Johnson, Colo. Overton White 

King Pittman 
Davis Lee Pope 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, I speak today 
neither as a pacifist, ignoring grim international realities, 
nor as a “jingoist” with a penchant for policing the seven 
seas, boastfully advocating an aggressive foreign policy and 
deriving great pride and satisfaction from having America 
adopt the role of being the world’s most feared bully. -Rather 
I speak as one devoted to his country, who demands for her 
adequate protection against every potential foe who would 
invade her territory or who would attempt to set hostile foot 
on any portion of the Western Hemisphere, I am not for a 
little navy, and I am not for a weak army, I am for a navy 
and an army so powerful that America will always be left 
alone, and I am ready to vote appropriations for such pur- 
poses. I realize that such expenditures are premium pay- 
ments on an effective insurance against war. 

I supported the supernavy and the superarmy acts 
which were recently approved by the Senate. I was for them 
in spite of the fact that these two programs, calling for a 
total expenditure of more than a billion dollars, are provided 
for out of money that must be borrowed. I am for these huge 
expenditures because I realize that America should have ade- 
quate national defense, just as every city should have a first- 
class police department and an efficient fire department. 
These two appropriation bills were drawn by the Navy and 
the War Departments after long and careful consideration 
and now represent the full amount thought necessary by them 
completely to care for all of America’s current armament 
needs. 

I am for these supernavy and superarmy bills in spite of 
the fact that they are by far the most stupendous peacetime 
Navy and Army appropriations in American history. It is 
my conviction that these superappropriation bills provide a 
sufficient current contribution on the part of American tax- 
payers to the noble cause of national defense, and that they 
do provide America with an adequate protection against every 
likely foe. If subsequent Congresses do as well, American 
national defense will continue to be second to none. 
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However, these astronomical appropriations, sufficient as 
they are for every current national-defense purpose, do not 
make a drop in the proverbial bucket if America is contem- 
plating an aggressor policy. Adequate national defense and 
adequate aggressor equipage are two very different matters. 
In my humble opinion, the present Congress has met its full 
responsibility so far as preparedness is concerned, and has 
neither been penurious nor parsimonious in its provisions for 
the defense of our country. No one can deny that the 
Seventy-fifth Congress has been most generous, and I am 
glad that it has been most generous in these matters. 

But now we come to an entirely different problem. Under 
the pending bill we are not considering appropriations for 
current military developments. We are not providing for 
current needs, Under the pending bill Congress and the ad- 
ministration are attempting to determine the long-range 
future naval policy of America. This bill is called the “big- 
navy bill.” It is nothing of the kind. It does not appro- 
priate money for the building of one vessel, but it does set 
forth a new future naval policy, which by its very nature 
Necessarily becomes a new foreign policy, and it should be so 
regarded by everyone. In my opinion, perhaps unintention- 
ally the pending bill sets forth a vicious foreign policy; one 
which will be completely misunderstood by both American 
citizens and foreign powers. In it we are not dealing with 
navies; we are dealing with American foreign policy. Make 
no mistake about that. 

A few minutes ago we heard read a news release about what 
Germany was going to do because we are doing what we are 
doing. In other words, if we are going to have a big blue- 
print navy, other countries can have big blueprint navies. 
We have heard that statement on the floor of the Senate 
within the past hour. 

Without this bill, and without one word of new legislation, 
the next Congress already has authority to appropriate at 
least $650,000,000 for naval construction. It is inconceivable 
that Congress will want to appropriate more. In fact, as I 
understand, the Seventy-sixth Congress can make two appro- 
priations of that amount under the so-called Vinson-Tram- 
mell authorization, which became the law of the land in 1934. 

I heard a Senator say on the floor of the Senate today, 
“Yes; but the Vinson-Trammell Act restricts us to certain 
kinds of expenditures.” Certainly that act can be amended 
if necessary. It would not take very long for the Congress to 
amend that act if an amendment were necessary, or if any 
change from the original policy of the Vinson-Trammell Act 
seemed desirable. 

Why, then, the great haste to adopt this new foreign policy 
in the closing hours of this session? Why cross a congres- 
sional bridge while we are still at least one Congress away from 
it? I think I can give the answer to this suddenly conceived 
proposal, to this mad rush to establish America’s future for- 
eign policy far in advance of any current need. The iron is 
hot! We must strike it now! Germany has swallowed Aus- 
tria. Russia has had one old-fashioned political purge after 
another. Civil war is raging in Spain. Italy has expanded in 
Africa. Japan and China are locked in another death strug- 
gle. There is trouble on the eastern front, and there is 
trouble on the western front. Dictators are supposed to be 
on the march. American patriots are jittery. Fear is loose 
in the land. An excellent time to slip through a new foreign 
policy under the guise of defense necessity, and with not a 
word that all of this is in addition to a naval authorization 
that is still unfulfilled! 

Next year looks like a peaceful year in this good old world. 
Next year the world may not have even one war. Next year 
does not look like a good year for American jingoism. Amer- 
icans might not be so frightened then; it might not be so 
popular to promote a gigantic domineering foreign policy. 
Now is the time to cash in fully on American misinformation 
and fear, and adopt a new aggressor policy to replace the tra- 
ditional American policy of minding our own business, but 
at the same time protecting ourselves against Western Hemis- 
phere invasion. 
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Georges Bonnet, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, is 
quoted in yesterday’s International News Service as saying: 

Europe is more tranquil today than it has been for months. 
Many fundamental problems of peace have to be solved. Many 
will require long and difficult handling. But the atmosphere is 
more conducive now to certain realistic negotiations and discus- 
sions than it has been for a long time. There has been a distinct 
relaxation in European tension. 

Every diplomat throughout the world knows that Bonnet 
has the situation sized up correctly. But now, of all coun- 
tries, America is determined to rock the international boat. 
The effect of the passage of this bill will be immediate upon 
every power in the world. They will know that America is 
going far beyond the needs of national defense, and they 
correctly will look upon her as a potential aggressor enemy, 
and will therefore be compelled to increase their own arma- 
ments accordingly. America will thereupon find it necessary 
in turn to make a further increase in her armaments, until 
every ocean will be floating with fighting craft, and every 
people engaging in this mad armament race spiral, impov- 
erished and enslaved by its unbearable costs. An armament 
race is a deadly spiral of rapid and certain destruction that 
must, if followed to its logical conclusion, finally wipe out 
civilization itself either through bankruptcy or through war. 

No one in America has ever been able to express a thought 
in more forceful language than has Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Speaking a few years ago about a proposal similar to the one 
we have before us today, he had this to say: 

The pertinent question is: Why is it n this year for 
Congress to authorize the building of ships to be started next year 
and the year after, and the year after that? Why is it not sufi- 
cient for us to authorize the construction only of those ships which 
are to be laid down this year? There is only one possible answer: 

Let us get the President’s answer to the question which 
we have propounded time and time again to the proponents 
of the bill. This is the answer of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
before he was President: 

The administration must want some club to use over the head 
of Great Britain. This brings the naval question out of the realm 
of . — immediate naval needs and into the realm of diplomatic 
juggling. 


Mark well this further comment by Mr. Roosevelt: 


At the present time we cannot do away with the Navy. What 
we need is a survey by civilians whom the people will trust to tell 
us what problems of national defense may arise for which we need 
a navy. A survey of this kind should, of course, consult on tech- 
nical matters with officers of the Navy. But the people are not 
going to take the unsupported words either of the naval officers 
or of Secretary Wilbur. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, what year was that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That statement was made in 
a speech at Town Hall, New York City, on February 24, 
1928. 

The President’s logic and his conclusions are unanswer- 
able. 

That America should aspire to lead the civilized world in 
such a folly is tragic. America is capable of better objec- 
tives. American achievement in things mechanical, Amer- 
ican unselfishness in things international, American human- 
itarianism in things social, and American aspirations in 
things spiritual, offer one ray of hope to a gloomy and dis- 
couraged world. America can put mankind on a little higher 
plane of human endeavor, rather than upon the greased 
skids of destruction, if she will think less of leading in a 
world armament race and more of leading mankind toward 
equity, justice, and understanding. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has made a very sig- 
nificant quotation from the speech of the President in 1928. 
He might make another significant quotation from the Presi- 
dent, who said during the first week in March 1933: 


Most liberal governments are wrecked on the rocks of loose fiscal 
policy, and we must avoid this danger. 
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Mr. President, I submit that America at this moment, 
confronting the realities, is in far graver danger of national 
bankruptey than it is from any international foe, and if we 
are to join in a mad, world-wide armament race, which we 
all conceded was suicide up to the moment when it was pro- 
posed that we participate in it, bankruptcy is unavoidable, 
not only for us, but for the whole world. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank the Senator for his 
observations. I agree with his conclusions. 

In a few months America will elect a new Congress. Why 
not wait until January, and see what Members of Congress 
fresh from the people want to do about leading this race of 
sheer madness? The Seventy-fifth Congress has appro- 
priated nearly $2,000,000,000 out of borrowed funds for na- 
tional defense. I do not find fault with that action, but why 
not let future Congresses determine future defense policies? 
Is the vision of the Seventy-fifth Congress so superior that 
it must commit all future Congresses to a foreign policy 
which cannot well be abandoned, once it is launched? 

Keeping in mind only our own national defense, the tra- 
ditional policy of America through the years has been to 
follow the powers at a safe distance, leaving the devil-in- 
spired role of armament race leadership to the imperialistic 
powers which have chosen to live by the sword. Under the 
pending bill the tried American policy is abandoned, and 
America for the first time becomes the mad, haughty, snarl- 
ing leader of the international pack. 

Many phases of the pending bill should be thoroughly 
studied by the Congress and the country. I hope to discuss 
some of them more fully during the searching consideration 
which the Senate is certain te give to this most unfortunate 
proposal. 

Some of the topics which I expect to discuss in the near 
future, all of which are directly involved in the provisions 
of this bill, are: 

The present unusually bright opportunity for international 
cooperation and understanding. 

The prohibitive costs of modern warfare against a well- 
armed foe, which have placed the temptation of conquest 
beyond the reach of ambitious dictators. 

The futility of attempting to promote democracy on foreign 
soil by the sword. 

The necessity of organizing American industry to manu- 
facture munitions of war by educational trial orders. 

For every war machine there is an antidote. (The most 
practicable and effective national defense is the successful 
search for the correct antidote for all the newly designed 
implements of war.) 

The grave danger of depending for national defense upon 
obsolete fighting machinery. (Many military experts would 
fight the next war with the last war’s equipment.) 

The terrifying dangers to our democracy involved in our 
rapidly growing national indebtedness. 

The four main points advocated by George Washington in 
outlining a wise foreign policy in his Farewell Address, 

That Navy and Army expenditures should be based on the 
needs of national defense and not upon such a perfectly stupid 
thing as the so-called 5-5-3 ratio. And many other related 
topics which should be given careful thought and study in 
connection with the pending bill. Today, however, I will con- 
tent myself with a discussion of only one very important 
phase of the measure before the Senate. I want to point 
out America’s natural defenses and in some measure attempt 
to calm frightened American people suffering from an unjus- 
tified war-scare panic. 

America has never been so far removed from a war at any 
time in her history as she is right at this moment. There is 
not one American war cloud in the whole international sky. 
I am, of course, taking it for granted that we are not as yet 
an aggressor Nation and that we will not meddle in other 
peoples’ wars or attempt to promote democracy or any other 
doctrine with the sword. If America insists upon carrying 
a chip on her shoulder, prejudicing other nations’ morals, 
and finding fault with the kinds of government they set up 
she can pick a fuss before sunset today, but there is not now 
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one power in all the world with any intention whatsoever of 
attempting an invasion of America, and therefore I conclude 
that all dangers of an American war are indeed remote. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, would it interrupt 
pce a ae elon ama gate a ot at that 
point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I agree with the Senator’s conclu- 
sion, provided that we are not proposing to implement the 
President’s Chicago speech. What has the Senator to say 
about that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not pretend to know 
what the President had in mind when he spoke of “quaran- 
tine” in his Chicago speech. If he meant that America is 
hereby quarantined against all aggressors because we do not 
want them to come to America and catch hell or smallpox 
— something else, then his quarantine statement was well 

en. 

Mr. President, any person, whether he be in this Chamber 
or elsewhere and whatever his purpose may be, who spreads 
war-scare propaganda concerning an impending war that is 
not impending, is, in my opinion, America’s enemy No. 1. 
He is contributing consciously or unconsciously to the pres- 
ent fear-inspired recession that has America so firmly in its 
clutches, and he is contributing unnecessarily to the misery 
of American mothers who see their sons at this very hour 
about to be conscripted into a war draft that does not exist. 
No trait of human nature is so despicable as that which 
prompts a person to deliberately frighten others. Many mis- 
informed Americans are in a war panic right now largely 
because of the psychology developed by this unfortunate bill 
which we are considering today. America will be in no dan- 
ger of a defensive war until some implement of war not now 
thought of is invented or devised which will enable foreign 
powers to span the oceans surrounding our country as easily 
as we now span the Potomac, and when that evil day comes 
upon us, 4500-ton battleships and every other kind of 
battleships will be as obsolete as the armada of Philip II. 

In my brief discussion of the difficulties of foreign inva- 
sion—since I make no pretense of being an expert on the 
subject myself—I will quote freely from what I consider to 
be reliable authorities and students of this technical subject 
and will try to prove through them that America cannot be 
successfully invaded. 

On repeated occasions the statement has been made that 
without the huge increase contained in this bill the United 
States would be an easy victim for any nation bent on at- 
tacking or invading the country from overseas. As a matter 
of fact, the only justification that can be made for this 
contemplated expenditure of billions of dollars is that the 
United States does not now have an adequate military and 
naval defense to protect the country against invasion. 

What are the real facts of the situation? Are we, as has 
often been asserted recently, another Ethiopia, or another 
China? If we are, if our situation is in any way compara- 
ble, then it behooves us to support this measure. If we are 
not in a difficult position because of geographical or existing 
defense set-up, the lack of any reasonable possibility of suc- 
cessful invasion, and the strength of our fundamental policy 
of defense of our neighborhood—a policy wholeheartedly ac- 
cepted by the American people since the time of George 
Washington—there is no justification for this program. 

The best evidence of impartial military strategy is to the 
effect that we are in a particularly advantageous geograph- 
ical position, one which gives to this country assurance that 
there is little reason to fear a successful invasion. 

Speaking on the chimera of invasion, Mauritz Hallgren, 
in his able study of our national defense policy, the Tragic 
Fallacy, has this to say: 

From both the political and the economic point of view the 
likelihood of invasion is so remote as to be practically nonexistent. 
The country can rest assured that that potential enemy which 
the admirals and generals see lurking almost everywhere beyond 


the American borders, ready to pounce upon the Nation and 
make off with its wealth and its virtues, will for a long time to 
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come remain merely a bogeyman with which to frighten Congress 
into providing more money and more jobs for the Army and 
Navy. Still one might concede, but only for the sake of the 
argument, that an attempt to invade the United States can at 
least be ed 


But where is the enemy to come from? If it be granted, as it 
must be, that neither Canada nor Mexico would be the invader, 
it follows that the hostile army must be moved across one or both 
of the oceans fianking the country. Even if the invading force 
were to seek to establish its base in Mexico or Canada, as some 
politicians and generals seem to fear, it would first have to be 

across the Atlantic or the Pacific. The only occasion 
in modern times when anything like that has been achieved was 
when the A. E. F. was sent to France. The most practical 
measure of the defensive force that might be brought against 
the United States may be found, therefore, in the transportation 
records of the A. E. F. : 

General Palmer once declared in this connection that “before the 
war nobody in the United States ever dreamed that any country 
could, in 1 month, ship across the Atlantic and land on a foreign 
shore about 350,000 men; but we did it.” This would seem to 
suggest that the feat could easily be repeated in an operation 
directed against the United States. But that suggestion does not 
stand the test of factual inquiry. To begin with, it was not until 
after the country had been a year at war that it was able to 
send troops across the ocean in appreciable numbers. The move- 
ment began slowly in June 1917. In December only 49,515 men 
were transported. By the following April the monthly total had 
increased to 118,642. In May it went to 245,945; in June the num- 
ber was 278,664; and in July, the peak month, it increased to 
301,350 troops. 

To move this unprecedented army an unprecedented fleet was 
needed. To quote the Ayers report: 


japanese 
in the cargo fleet. * The most ample credit must be given 
to the Emergency Fleet Corporation, which turned over nearly a 
million tons of new ships, and to the shipping control committee, 
which stripped bare of all suitable vessels our import and export 
trade and turned over for Army use nearly a million and a half 
tons of ships. The Army vessels also came from 12 other nations 
well scattered over the globe.” * è * 


it could do no better than move 306,350 soldiers to France in any 
one month, although the combined harbor facilities of France and 
England were at its disposal. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. HOLT. In other words, the difference is that at that 
time we were landing our soldiers at friendly ports. But in 
the event of attempted invasion of our shores, the enemy 
vessels would have to try to land at unfriendly ports. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In the World War not only 
did the troop ships land at friendly ports but the seas sur- 
rounding those ports were all patrolled by friendly nations. 

Despite the fact that for the most part it was a mass infantry 

„equipment and provender took 
than did the troops themsel 


tonnage and not enough harbors to accommodate all 
lies the Army needed. General Dawes, who was in charge 
service of supplies in the A. E. F., has said: 
“Owing to the lack of shipping facilities from the United States, 
it was possible for the American 


sary, during that same time, for us to secure from France, which 
was largely stripped of supplies, and from Europe, over 2,000,000 
tons of supplies. During the 19 months, I think it is, from June 


single power, not even Great Britain with its immense mer- 
chant fleet, could hope to duplicate this truly remarkable move- 


during the European war—it has in all about 15,000,000 tons of 
ocean-going vessels—but it is a serious question whether it could 
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spare as much as 3,000,000 tons for the purpose of an expedi- 
tionary force with which to invade the United States: Japan's 


ocean-going trade fleet totals only slightly more than 3,000,000 
tons, and that country, having the same economic problem as 
England, could likewise spare few ships. Norway has about 
3,000,000 tons, Germany somewhat less, while France and Italy, 
next in order, have about 2,500,000 tens apiece. To move an army 
of 2,000,000 men, say. would require a transport fleet of no less 
than 23,000,000 tons—that is, if the army were to be transported 
in a single movement—and these powers together in all prob- 
ability could not get together half that much tonnage for such 
& purpose. Who, moreover, would try to move upward of 2,300 
ships in a single expedition? Indeed, the enemy would be bound 
in any case to send a relatively small attacking force ahead in 
order to gain a base somewhere along the American coast. How 
large might that force be? To judge by the testimony given by 
the generals in 1919, they feel that it might include 300,000 men. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in my address the remainder of this chapter, which is 
all intensely interesting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


But could an enemy move even such a force across the ocean 
in a single movement? It is quite impossible. The A. E, F. 
managed it, not in a single movement but in a number of con- 
voys over a period of a month. And then it could not carry half 
of its supplies. How much cargo would the enemy need? Some- 
thing more than 17,500,000 tons of supplies were assembled in 
France for the 2,000,000 men of the A. E. F. On this basis 
2,625,000 tons would be required for 300,000 men. For each of 
the 7,452,000 tons of cargo sent overseas to the A. E. F., about 1.2 
tons of shipping were used. Presumably, therefore, about 3,150,000 
tons of shipping would have to be provided for the enemy’s cargo. 
To this would have to be added about 400,000 tons of 
and extra fuel, repair, and other a vessels. The total would 
run to at least 3,600,000 tons. Dividing this by 6,200 tons, the 
displacement of the average British merchant vessels, it is seen 
that the expedition would consist of about 580 ships, and that 
would not include the naval escort: 

It would be madness itself to send such an armada across the 
open ocean on a hostile mission. To maintain reasonably ef- 
fective command and intership communication such as would be 
indispensable to the movement of the expedition would be a 
superhuman task. The fieet could never be kept together in ad- 
verse weather. To protect it from harassment by American sub- 
marines and surface raiders (it must be supposed that the Ameri- 
can battle fleet has already been wiped out) would require an 
enormous naval guard, and that would add to the difficulties of 
command and communication. Lastly, the expedition could move 
no faster than its slowest unit, which would mean that its speed 
would have to be kept down to about or below 10 knots. To 

such a ponderous and slow-moving giant launching a 
surprise attack upon the American coast is to give way to sheer 
fantasy. The expedition would never arrive as a whole or in any- 
thing but a greatly weakened condition—that is, if it managed 
to arrive at all. 

A more prudent enemy would stake his chances on a consid- 
erably smaller force. How small it might be can only be guessed 
at. If the tonnage were cut to one-sixth of that needed for an 
army of 300,000 men, the number of ships could be reduced to 
97. Indeed, then the enemy could use bigger and faster ships. 
The average displacement might well be 10,000 instead of 6,200 
tons, with the result that a total of only 58 ships would be re- 
quired. Even such a fleet, as the studies of British and American 
naval experts indicate, would prove extremely difficult to keep in 
hand. The attacking force of the expedition would similarly be 


Great Britain must import most of the food it consumes, and 
all of this food must be brought in by water. If this service were 
seriously disrupted for even as long as a month, the British would 
be facing widespread hunger, hardly a fit condition in which to 
carry on a major war. British economy, moreover, depends in 
the main upon its sea-borne trade. Unless the British can con- 
tinue to bring in raw materials and sell their manufactured wares 
abroad their economic machinery must bog down and so imperil 
the war effort, if indeed the resultant depression did not destroy 
the morale of the British people. In addition, extra tonnage 
would be needed to carry raw materials to England for manu- 
facture into munitions. Clearly, then, the British could spare 
very few ships for a hostile expedition against America. The in- 
vading army would not carry with it such things as freight cars 
and steel rails, which were included in the A, E. F. cargo. On the 
other hand, it would include as many as possible of the latest 
motorized and mechanical weapons, and these would take up 
valuable ship space used by the A. E. F. for other things, Then, 
too, the enemy would have to carry enough ammunition, repair 
supplies, and food to last him perhaps 10 weeks, and also sufficient 
landing gear to help him get his force ashore. Possibly he could 
get along with less than 2,625,000 tons of cargo. Surely he would 
try to do so. But the chances are that he would need even more 
for an army of 300,000 men. 
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reduced to one-sixth, or to about 50,000 men. The enemy would 
probably not risk a smaller expedition for fear that his attacking 
force would be so weak as to be helpless in the face of the defend- 
ing army. Yet he would be under great temptation to reduce his 
armada still further for fear that even a fleet of 58 ships would 
be so unwieldy as to defeat the purpose of the expedition.“ 

Certainly the enemy would not risk a larger armada than this, 
if anything, he would lean the other way. He might sacrifice cargo 
for the sake of providing more ship space for his attacking force, 
but that would be further to impair the potential effectiveness 
of his initial attack. And it would, by giving him less ammuni- 
tion, endanger his chances of holding whatever base he might 
succeed in establishing until his supplies could be replenished 
from across the ocean. Weighing all of the probabilities, there- 
fore, and accepting a maximum that is generous in the extreme, 
it would appear that an attacking force of 50,000 men, with proper 
equipment and weapons, would be the largest that an enemy 
might possibly in the foreseeable future bring against the United 
States. 

Yet the enemy could not clear a single transport or cargo ship 
from his ports until he had first disposed of another exceedingly 
important matter. When the A. E. F. crossed the Atlantic it 
had the protection of the combined British, French, and Amer- 
ican Navies. The German Fleet was bottled up beyond Jut- 
land. True, there were submarines about, but the Allied naval 
strength was so overwhelming that the submarines did not con- 
stitute a major menace, though they did sink some 200,000 tons 
of cargo ships destined for the A. E. F. The enemy with which 
the United States might have to deal would find it impossible to 
move across the ocean until he had defeated and destroyed the 
American Navy. Even if he could land an expedition on American 
territory by surprise, it would be suicidal for him to attempt to 
do so while an American battle fleet was still in existence, for 
that fleet could promptly cut the landing party off from its supply 
bases. But the American Navy is today supreme in its own waters 
as against any other two fleets that might be brought against it. 

Let it be supposed, nevertheless, that the American Fleet can 
be and has been wiped out. What would the enemy do next? 
His expedition would set off from his home ports, but where 
would it seek to land? In Boston or New York or Norfolk? That 
would be most unlikely. The coastal and harbor defenses of 
the country offer an even more effective shield (if they are main- 
tained in an efficient state) than does the Navy. The Dardanelles 
and Saloniki have revealed the tremendous and perhaps impos- 
sible odds that an approaching hostile fleet has to face in en- 
deavoring to reduce and capture a fortified shore position. Ameri- 
can admirals have admitted that not a single battleship would 
be required to protect a fortified American harbor. “The protec- 
tion of the harbor itself,” they have said, “should be sufficient 
by forts, mines, and submarines without the aid of the fleet.“ 
They have further conceded that forts and mines alone, without 
the aid of submarines, are quite enough to prevent any fleet 
from bombarding New York” or any other seaboard city.’ 

THE CHIMERA OF INVASION 


Admiral Mahan, Captain Knox, and other American authorities 
have known and written about the “tremendous difficulties” that 
would be encountered in any attempt to invade the United States 
in this particular fashion—that is to say, by attempting to land a 
hostile army in any harbor or at any other fortified position. The 
British are well aware of these difficulties, and so, too, are the 
Japanese, Germans, French, and Italians, for they have all had to 
deal with the same problem in their own military experience. 


Indeed, to anyone familiar with the problems of convoy it 
would seem the height of reckless audacity to attempt to send a 
fleet of that size across the ocean. In the Great Pacific War Hector 
Bywater considered a problem involving a hypothetical American 
expedition to be sent from Hawaii to the Bonins. He included 
mo more than 25 transports, which were ng an infantry and 
artillery force of 22,000 men. He sent the supply ships on ahead 
as far as that could prudently be done. He stripped the cargo 
down to the barest essentials, even ignoring primary ammunition 
needs. He resolved every doubt in favor of the expedition, going 
to the extreme length of assuming that the Japanese intelligence 
service had completely broken down so that the expedition might 
have the advantage of surprise, for he realized that without this 
element it would certainly fail. Yet, when he came to consider 
known probabilities, his problem worked out in such a way that 
these probabilities not only defeated the purpose of the expedition 
but brought it to the verge of disaster. To be sure, the Japanese 
fleet was still “in being,” and Mr. Bywater conceded that to have 
launched a hostile expedition against Japan in the face of that 
circumstance was extremely daring. But he felt that if the ele- 
ment of surprise could be preserved, the scheme might still suc- 
ceed. In the end, however, it was not the discovery by the Japa- 
nese of the approach of the expedition that led to its failure, but 
mechanical difficulties, the problem of command, and adverse 
1 (Bywater: The Great Pacific War, Boston, 1932, pp. 

189. 

*Hector Bywater has stated the problem in the following terms: 

Guns mounted on shore are on an unsinkable and steady plat- 
form, where they can be provided with unlimited fora ani and 
accurate range-finding devices. Guns mounted on board ship are 
on a sinkable, unsteady platform, their protection is necessarily 
limited, and methods of range finding afloat cannot be brought 
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What an invading army would be more likely to do would be 
to seek a landing at some unprotected spot along the coast.“ 

It is conceivable that this could be done. Some years ago it 
was reported that there were “116 places on the coast where it 
was perfectly practicable to land an expedition entirely clear of 
all fortifications.” But it must be added that the best landing 
places are in the harbors’ and at the approaches to the larger 
inlets, and these are all protected. The remainder are far less 
suitable for landing cargoes or troops, while the navigation charts 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey indicate that most of them are 
beset with shoals and other natural obstacles that would tend to 
make a large-scale landing even under the most peaceful circum- 
stances extremely hazardous, if not impossible. With all the ad- 
vantages it had, the A. E. F. needed 2 to 3 weeks to unload 450,000 
tons of cargo, and that it achieved only at the peak of its effort. 
How long an enemy would take to put his 50,000 men and his 
cargo of 450,000 tons ashore, without harbor facilities or other 
aid, no man would dare say. Under fire, as he would be, he could 
never accomplish this purpose. 

But even were he by some miracle to succeed in this, he would 
only have just begun. The A. E. F. landed on friendly territory, 


to the same degree of perfection as on shore. The shore gun of 
equal power has therefore a great advantage over the gun mounted 
on shipboard, an advantage which is increased if the former be 
mounted on disappearing carriages, as are the seacoast guns of 
the United States. 

Guns mounted ashore in emplacements protected by massive 
armor and concrete are almost impossible to put out of action, 
and * + their fire can be directed with extraordinary pre- 
cision even at the longest ranges. An equal degree of accuracy 
can never be attained when firing from a ship. During the Great 
War coastal bombardments were reduced to a fine art in the 
Dover Patrol, yet, according to Admiral Bacon, the mathematical 
chance of hitting a lockgate at Zeebrugge—a larger target than 
would be offered by a gun mounted ashore—assuming absolutely 
accurate aiming, was once every 67 rounds. But since aiming 
from a ship at sea can never be quite accurate, the chances of 
making even this limited number of hits from a moving platform 
are substantially less than the mathematical calculation would 
suggest. At the same time the formidable nature of fire from 
heavy-caliber guns mounted ashore was repeatedly demonstrated 
in the operations off the Belgian coast. On one occasion the 
monitor Lord Clive was heavily shelled by the German batteries 
at ranges between 18,000 and 22,000 yards, the salvos falling with 
uncanny precision and several direct hits being made. It was 
found subsequently that the German 12-inch and 15-inch guns 
could make very ht shooting up to 32,000 yards. The new 
American 16-inch 50-caliber gun at full elevation would have a 
range of 45,000 yards, and a single hit from its 2,100-pound shell, 
descending at a very steep angle, might prove fatal to the largest 
battleship. A limited number of these weapons, so mounted as to 
command the line of approach * * + would probably suffice 
to keep the strongest fleet at a respectful distance. * + * 
(Bywater: Sea Power in the Pacific, Boston, 1921, pp. 249, 294-295.) 

*The Atlantic coast alone could be considered in this connection. 
It is fantastic to suppose that the Japanese would attempt to land 
an army anywhere along the Pacific coast. Japan simply has not 
the tonnage to enable it to act alone, and certainly, though it had 
allies in Europe, these allies would never send transports and 
supply ships all the way around to the Pacific to join in the 
expedition. They might try a simultaneous landing on the Atlantic 
coast, but that would be to divide and so to weaken their forces. 

However, a combined force might seek to land in Mexico or 
Canada. Success in establishing a base on Mexican soil would 
give it a certain advantage, but this would be offset, or more 
than offset, by its disadvan . The enemy would have to move 
across hostile territory and over difficult and treacherous terrain 
before he could reach the American border. That would give the 
American forces time to organize and concentrate, time that they 
might not have if a landing were made directly upon American 
soil. And the American Army would still have the enormous ad- 
vantage of an established communications system and a prac- 
tically inexhaustible source of supplies immediately at hand, while 
the enemy would have to rely upon communications, 
and his major source of supplies would be thousands of miles 
away. The same would be true in the case of Canada. Here, 
moreover, there would be an added disadvantage for in all human 
probability Canada would join its military and economic forces 
with those of the United States in seeking to repel the invader, even 
if Great Britain were the invader (unless the United States had 
brought the war upon itself by some flagrant transgression of 
international morality). For if Canada were to permit British or 
any other troops to land on its soil for such a purpose, the United 
States would hardly hesitate to carry the war into the Dominion, 
and thus Canada would become the battlefield. Rather than permit 
the devastation of its territory that would follow, and knowing 
that it is far easier to repel an enemy before he lands than to 
destroy him after he has landed and established a base, Canada 
would in all likelihood choose to prevent him from landing and 
establishing his base. 

In short, an invading force, taking all of these factors into con- 
sideration, would almost certainly come to the conclusion that its 
best chance of success lay in seeking to deliver a quick and sur- 
prising blow at the United States by means of a direct landing upon 
American soil. 
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under the protection of friendly governments, who did everything 
they could to assist and expedite the debarkation of the American 
troops and whose own were meanwhile engaging the enemy, 
literally holding him back, thereby giving the American Army a 
chance to acclimatize and adjust itself, to establish its bases 
without molestation from any quarter, and to complete its train- 
ing before moving into battle. An army attempting to invade the 
United States could count on no aid whatever. After it had 
landed, it would undoubtedly have to fight its way through enemy 
lines before it could establish a suitable base, rig up protection for 
its communications, arrange for fresh water and similarly indis- 
pensable supplies, and take such other measures as would be 
necessary before it could begin hostilities in earnest. 

And then where would it be? It would be thousands of miles 
from home, in a hostile foreign land—an isolated force of defi- 
nitely limited strength, dependent solely upon the equipment and 
supplies it had brought along. And it would be facing an Amer- 
ican Army defending its own soil, an Army with the resources of 
a Nation of 130,000,000 people at its immediate command, in con- 
trol of a great network of railroads and highways and other lines 
of communication, and intimately acquainted with the terrain 
over which the war would be fcught; an Army, in short, that would 
be overwhelmingly superior, man for man, to any invading force 
that could possibly be landed on American shores. 

Meanwhile the enemy would have to begin thinking of reinforce- 
ments. For him to attempt to conquer the country or any small 
part of it with the small force he might bring over at the start 
would be suicidal. The object of the first expedition would be 
solely to secure a base of operations. The enemy would have to 
bring reinforcements directly from his own territory after the land- 
ing of this initial expedition, for the landing operation, if it could 
be accomplished at all, would certainly take weeks, probably some 
months, and it would be foolhardy to keep a second expedition 
hovering out in the middle of the ocean, the prey of disease and 
shortening food rations and storms and American submarines, dur- 
ing all this period. How long would the enemy have to wait for 
reinforcements? He would in all likelihood have used his largest 
and fastest available ships in the original expedition. To send them 
back for more men and new supplies would take 5 to 10 weeks. The 
average “turnabout” for vessels in the A. E. F. service, says Colonel 
Ayres, was toward the end, when the system had been perfected, 
“standardized at about 70 days for cargo ships and 35 days for troop 
ships.” “The enemy might save time by us the slower ships he 
has left at home. That, too, would mean ay. A 10-knot ship 
takes at least 26 days to cover 3,000 miles of ocean. Could a small 
enemy force of, say, 50,000 men hold out for as much as 7 to 10 
‘weeks on American territory? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood, 
United States Army, retired, an outstanding soldier, a student 
of military science and tactics, the author of one of the best 
books on our defense problem, We Can Defend America, dis- 
cusses our situation in respect to the possibility of invasion in 
the following words: 


` The fashion of the day is to minimize the strategic strength of 
the two great oceans on our east and west and to discount the 
enormous difficulties that these trackless seas would impose upon 
our would-be invaders. 


He goes on to put the case against invasion in the following 
fashion; 


Suppose, for example, an Asiastic power should attempt to con- 
duct a submarine campaign against our shipping on the West 
coast. It would expend 10,000 miles of its cruising radius coming 
and going. That would occupy 30 days. Allowing 15 days for 
operations in our area and from 15 to 30 days for overhaul after 
return, we see that éach vessel could spend only about 15 days 
out of 135 days in our waters. That would be a charitable allow- 
ance and would not allow for break-downs, counterattacks, forced 
submergence, and all those other consequences of war. 

It is probable that such an enemy would do well to maintain an 

average of one submarine out of seven in our waters, Besides this, 
after one attack the submarine would be located, and our shipping 
would be rerouted by radio to pass at a safe distance from the 
enemy's position; that is, it would pass at such a distance from 
the place where the submarine was last sighted that it could not get 
to our ships upon the selected day. 
. Raids by enemy aircraft would present even greater difficulties. 
Carriers cannot hide by submergence. They must resort to stealth. 
They would have to approach within flying distance of our coast, 
launch their planes, and then go off to some appointed rendezvous 
against their return or lose them. The attack from the air would 
give away the presence of the carriers, and the latter’s chances of 
escape would be slim, even if they abandoned their planes and set 
out at once for home, because the distance would be so great that 
our cruisers would have no difficulty in cutting them off and 
destroying them. 

Raids from such a distance, whether by submarine, by air, or by 
fast surface ships, are attended by the gravest disadvantages from 
a military and naval standpoint and are fraught with danger of 
complete loss. Matching all this against the inconsequential 
effect that such operations would have upon us, it will be seen that 


they will seldom be resorted to and much less often re 
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General Hagood, describing the only possibility of a suc- 
cessful invasion, points out that the invader can only insure 
success by the “seizure of an advanced base”: 

There is Just one way in which sustained sea power can be exerted 
against us, whether it be by blockade or by direct attack on our 
coasts, and that is by the seizure of an advanced base. Such a base 
must be within a short cruising radius of our coast, by air or by 
sea as the case may be, and the operations undertaken from such a 
base must be by a force superior to our own. Here again, however, 
this would involve defeating our fleet and, in addition, the success- 
ful landing of troops and supplies thousands of miles from home. 
After this it would be necessary to maintain a continuous and un- 
broken line of sea communications over which must pass thousands 
of tons of fuel, ammunition, gasoline, food, and all the other multi- 
tudinous supplies and equipment that are consumed in such vast 
quantities in time of war. (We Can Defend America, p. 36.) 


Tt should be pointed out that this would mean that on the 
Pacific the invader would have to seize either Hawaii or 
Alaska, or both, before there could be any reasonable assur- 
ance of success. In view of the strong defensive establish- 
ments at Hawaii there is grave doubt that an invader could 
accomplish the seizure of the islands. Defense of Alaska 
could be well taken care of by the establishment of a base in 
one of the ice-free harbors of the Aleutians. With these two 
strong points on the Pacific the invader would face a diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, task. 

General Hagood, summarizing the position of the Navy in 
our national-defense system, says: 

The Navy is our first line of defense and our main dependence 
for the security of our country and of its contiguous ocean areas. 

Its mission is powerfully supported by the broad expanse of ocean 
separating us from possible foes, by the fortunate location of our 
R and by our outlymg bases within the limits of our naval 
rontier. 

This Navy must be maintained at an over-all strength second to 
none; in our own waters it must be superior to all. (We Can De- 
fend America, p. 39). 

“In our own waters!” Mark that phrase, for it applies with 
particular force in the present situation. 

General Hagood goes on to discuss the ratio situation in 
the following terms: 

We must balance its battleships with other types to meet our 
particular needs and not be tied down by artificial and arbitrary 
e r ae ET, (We Can Defend Amer- 

„P. . 

Note that he says, first, regarding the question of battle- 
ships: 

FF, 


Second, on the ratio question: 


3 „ not be tied down by artificial and arbitrary 
Tatios. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Vermont, 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am glad the Senator refers to General 
Hagood as an authority. I cannot help commenting at this 
point, in passing, that it is a great misfortune that such a dis- 
tinguished and able man should have been disciplined by 
the President of the United States because he undertook to 
advise a committee of the Congress which had invited him 
to give his opinion on a similar subject. N 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr, CLARK. I do not desire the remark of the Senator 
from Vermont to pass unchallenged for this reason: The 
reason why General Hagood was disciplined was that he 
made a general onslaught on the whole policy of the admin- 
istration, involving many things that did not have a thing 
on the face of the earth to do with the matter of nationa), 
defense, bitterly criticizing Congress and the President be- 
cause they had seen fit to spend money in certain forms for 
relief rather than spending it for barracks and equipment of 
various kinds which Genera] Hagood thought were preferable, 

Mr: AUSTIN. Mr. President, he ought to have the pro- 
tection of the Congress when he makes such statements, even 
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though they exceed the boundaries of what would be re- 
garded as good taste by legislators. A man in his position, 
who is called upon to appear as a witness before a committee 
of either House of Congress, it seems to me should not be 
held up before the people as deserving of demotion or of 
military punishment for statements made before such a com- 
mittee. That is merely my personal view. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Senator is entitled to 
his opinion, I thank the Senator from Missouri for his 
contribution. 

Another discussion which is of particular value in respect 
to Japan has this to say about the objectives of the Japanese 
naval strategy: 

The objective of Japan’s naval strategy is, as we shall see pres- 
ently, of a more limited or negative character than that of the 
United States. She will not fight with us for the trident of the 
Pacific (Alaska, Hawail, Canal Zone); she realizes that this is hope- 
less, and, besides, there is no need. Her strategy will be limited 
to an effort to prevent us from controlling a single fork of the 


trident—and the most difficult—the western Pacific. (War on the 
Pacific, p. 234-A.) 


This quotation is taken from a detailed study of the pos- 
sible and probable naval operations in the Pacific in the 
event of a war there which involves the United States. The 
study is prepared by two men who have spent several years 
of research on the question. Speaking of a war in the 
Pacific, they say: 

Conflict with the United States will be, for Japan, an immediate 
matter of national life or death. Conflict with Japan will be, for 
the United States, in its origin and conclusion, an immediate 


matter of business, of national prestige, and of what is called 
national honor. (War on the Pacific, p. 324-A.) 


Gen. William C. Rivers, United States Army, retired, a gen- 
tleman who has given a great deal of thought and study to 
the problem of our national-defense situation, discusses the 
bogey of invasion on the Pacific. 

In an address on the subject Shall We Go to War? the 
general stated: 

Much of the talked-of naval fighting across the Pacific would 
be, in fact, but attrition and shadow boxing. A modern warship 
18 so tied to a base that it can operate but 2,500 miles away—then 
back to the base for fuel, supplies, and repairs. Neither Japan 


nor America has enough merchant ships for fleet auxiliaries should 
there be a desire to send an armada across 6,500 miles of sea. 


“Neither Japan nor America has enough merchant ships 
for fleet auxiliaries should there be a desire to send an ar- 
mada across 6,500 miles of sea.” It does not look as if the 
two nations could come into conflict. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. In that connection, it may be of interest 
to the Senator from Colorado and to the Senate to know 
that it was disclosed by Chairman Kennedy, of the Maritime 
Commission, shortly before he resigned that position, that 
the recommendations to the Maritime Commission from the 
Navy Department for auxiliaries would have required the 
construction of 500 large merchant vessels to serve as 
auxiliaries to the fleet. Of course, that would also involve, 
at the present rapidly increasing cost of construction, more 
billions of dollars than any of us could contemplate, or 
would certainly like to contemplate. The fact that the Navy 
Department itself has made a suggestion of the necessity for 
500 merchant vessels to serve as auxiliaries, to my mind, 
bears out very completely the quotation which the Senator 
from Colorado just read as to the stupendous undertaking 
tied up in an attempt to maintain a naval fleet at any great 
distance from its base. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank the Senator for his 
statement. I preceed with General Rivers’ statements: 

We have 488 merchant vessels in foreign trade. The fleet alone 
would need 900 such ships—to transport an army there would be 
required some 2,500 additional merchant ships. The Panama Canal 
is more than 9,000 miles from Japan and 2,000 miles directly south 
of New York. The passage of an armada to the Canal across such 


a vast area as the mid-Pacific would be an adventure so fraught 
with difficulties as to be impracticable. 
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General Rivers proceeded: 


No exposed salient 7,000 miles away, as in the case of Manila, 
has ever been successfully defended where both the opposed 
countries possessed extensive fleets. 


If it be true, that we cannot defend an area 7,000 miles 
from our shores, it is likewise manifestly impossible for any 
enemy successfully to operate against the United States at 
such a distance from their home base. Such a distance 
would be involved in the event of Asiatic invasion of the 
United States. Note also that General Rivers states that a 
modern warship is so tied to a base that it can operate but 
2,500 miles away, then it must go back to the base for fuel, 
supplies, and repairs. What would be the fate of an Asiatic 
power under such conditions if it attempted to invade the 
United States? 

In any discussion of the possibilities of invasion of this 
country it is well to remember the limitation placed upon the 
invader by the distance to be covered. Dupuy and Eliot in 
their book, If War Comes, another very excellent study of the 
defense problem, have this to say: 


Warships, like aircraft, cannot operate at any great distance from 
a base of supplies. A modern fleet, composed of all the necessary 
elements, is limited to an approximate radius of action of 2,500 
miles by the fuel endurance of the destroyers, the least far- 

ng type of ship which is n to it. This radius can be 
increased only by the addition of a train of supply vessels, likely 
to be slow and certain to be difficult to defend and a continual 
embarrassment to the commander in chief. The radius of in- 
dividual heavy warships is, of course, much greater than this; we 
are here speaking of a fleet, which is the major instrument of 
ee power and cannot act effectively unless complete in all 
elements. 

Naval power, therefore, can operate vigorously and effectively 
only in a maritime area where it possesses a base of operations; 
a base which combines the three qualities given as requisite by 
Mahan: Strength, resources, and situation. 

It should be kept in mind that the fleet is primarily an offensive 
weapon; it properly acts on the offensive even when its strategical 
mission is one of defense. Since the sole function of a naval base 
is to give the fleet support within a given maritime area, it follows 
that the primary purpose of the base is offensive and not defen- 
sive, as has already been sald of great land fortresses. 


In his testimony before the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
General Rivers said: 


I believe that it is admitted by the naval experts and in general 
that our fleet, while in our own waters, cannot be e one DY the 
fleet of any other great power; also that our normal line of defense 
in the Pacific is from the Aleutians to the Hawaiians and on to 
the general region of the Panama Canal. Hawaii is many hundred 
miles away from our coast, more than 2,000 miles from San 
Francisco. It is well known to the American people in general 
that the United States has no territory whatever in China, and no 
political interest at all in Asia. Also, that Britain and France 
control large areas of territory which they took by force from the 
Chinese, which France and Britain show no desire to return to 
China; to safeguard the territorial integrity of China. 


Discussing the need for an Alaskan base, he said: 


A modern fleet based on the Aleutians can defend our west 
coast and the Panama Canal better and more economically than a 
fleet based on Honolulu, Honolulu is useful as a secondary de- 
fense and to aid in defending the Panama Canal, but it does not 
happen to lie within 2,000 miles of the sea route to Japan. The 
aircraft, the submarines, mines, and the fleet itself should be in the 
Aleutians, which are squarely on the route to Japan. 


Pointing out the advances made in naval warfare, he 
contrasts the old wooden ships with the modern navies: 


Some of the western peoples have the illusion that with the 
great modern navies they ought to be even more able to retain 
control over distant and lesser-advanced people, the control they 
got in the days of the frigates and the two- or three-decker wooden 
ships with their 30 to 90 smooth-bore guns on the deck. 

A modern fleet can operate in war but 2,000 miles from a | 
and complicated base for fuel, food, repairs, ammunition, and so 
on. The {frigates cf the past could remain out for years. Ma- 
gellan, Vasco da Gama, and many others thought nothing of being 
absent from home ports for 2 or 3 years. In those old days also 
a small armada could control a vast territory—the lesser-advanced 
Peoples had no rifles. Now all countries have rifles and machine 
guns; many very small nations have navies of a sort; some plan 
even to rent a navy, as we have heard. 


General Rivers, summarizing his views as to what he calls 
a reasonable defense policy for the United States, says: 


A reasonable defense policy for the United States could be 
expressed as follows: “We should maintain defense forces adequate 
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to protect our borders and coasts and to control the seas adjacent 
to—in the vicinity of—our own coasts.” Our normal sea frontier 
m the Pacific would extend, therefore, from about the Galapagos 
Islands to Honolulu and to Unalaska in the Aleutians. 


General Hagood, giving his views as to a reasonable de- 
fense policy, has the following to say: 

We have got to accept the general situation in the western 
Pacific as we find it. 

America can no longer protect American interests in the Sea of 
Japan, any more than Japan can protect Japanese interests in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The people of the United States stand for the principle of 
Europe for the Europeans, Asia for the Asiatics, and America for 
the Americans. 

Our sea frontier extending clockwise from Newfoundland to the 
Caribbean group, including Cuba and Haiti, and to Panama, Hono- 
lulu, and Alaska. 

General Hagood means, I take it, that we are not any longer 
able to continuously protect our interests, say, in the Sea of Japan 
and elsewhere by naval and military force. There are frequently 
other and more common-sense ways of protecting our interests— 
by negotiations, by agreements to the mutual advantage of our 
own country and other countries. 

Mr. President, it is important to point out that once the 
nations of the world become involved in a naval race, which 
is now happening, the result is a squirrel-in-the-cage policy, 
with the taxpayers of the other nations and of the United 
States footing the bill. The keeping-up-with-the-Joneses 
policy is described by General Rivers as a dangerous policy, 
one which may well backfire on the United States financially 
and psychologically. He said: 

The result of our constructing such a superfleet may well be, I 
fear, very different from the evident desire of President Roosevelt. 
For a peaceably inclined people who live in a country easily de- 
fended by numerous and relatively inexpensive war implements of 
the lesser long-range and offensive „to build a fleet larger 
than any the world has yet seen, to ost double its fleet, while 
retaining and adding to the offensive and long-range portions of 
that fleet, cannot help having great elements of provocation for 
other peoples. 

It has frequently been said that an enemy invader could 
bring over enough planes in aircraft carriers accompanying 
the fleet to devastate important centers in the United States. 

It has been pointed out by several persons, both in the 
debate and in the testimony, that aircraft carriers are a 
vital need of any fleet operating outside the land base which 
supports the fleet. The fleet must have aircraft carriers to be 
successful in offensive efforts. Something which has not been 
pointed out, however, is the fact that aircraft carriers are 
highly vulnerable. Dupuy and Eliot point out: 

They are highly vulnerable „ both to gunfire and to air 
bombs; even a few comparatively small projectiles can so damage 
the flight deck as to render the ship useless, though the vessel 
herself suffer very little injury. 


This places another definite limit on any invader, because 
such vessels are necessary to advance an enemy fleet within 
striking distance of our defensive positions. Land-based air- 
planes operating from Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, and our west 
coast could outnumber the planes of any invader in the air. 
There is a definite limit on the number of planes that a fleet 
can support because of deck space; there is no limit to the 
number which a land base can support. It must be conceded 
from the beginning that an invader could never match our 
air strength with his own. This fact is but another illustra- 
tion of the many disadvantages in which an invader would 
place himself by attacking our country from overseas. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. HOLT. Admiral Cook, in his testimony before the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee, made the direct statement 
about airplane carriers, in this language: 

They are extremely vulnerable. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank the Senator. 

It has frequently been said that the pending bill is neces- 
sary not because any one nation could be successful in at- 
tacking us, but because a combination of nations could do 


the trick. 
There is an excellent discussion on this point in the House 
debate on the bill. Representative Luckey of Nebraska 
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made an eloquent statement on the subject I am discussing, 
which appears in the Concressional REcorp and which I ask 
to have printed in the Recor» at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


THE NIGHTMARE OF INVASION 


Japan is the only naval power in the Orient and she is now 
engaged in a desperate struggle against China. In addition to that 
fact, she has at her very doorstep a traditional and powerful 
enemy—Soviet Russia—whose interests and natural spheres of 
interest coincide with those of Japan. Russia and Japan are rivals 
not only for trade but also for territory, and Russia has made no 
effort to mask her antagonism toward Japan. The present Sino- 
Japanese war has taken a terrific toll on the resources of the 
Japanese and the war is not over. No responsible student of far 
eastern affairs can imagine Japan turning her eyes away from her 
natural spheres of interest in the Far East to on an attack 
against the richest and most powerful nation in the world lying 
more than 6,000 miles across the waters. No one familiar with the 
far-eastern situation would consider Japan as likely to attack the 
United States and thus leave her forces divided against a Russian 
attack on her back. Not even the most foolhardy nation would 
attack a far more powerful nation upon her own ground unless 
there was a considerable prospect of success. 

The nightmare of foreign invasion is based largely upon too 
much eating of propagandist doctrines as they emanate from the 
pens and mouths of our economic imperialists, shipbuilders, muni- 
tions makers, quack patriots, jingoists, and professional newspaper 
sales experts. A war against this country could not be won by 
one air raid or a series of air raids, or by one naval attack or a 
series of naval attacks upon our harbors. It would take an actual 
occupation of our country by an enemy force to bring about a 
victory over us. Every nation on earth realizes this and none of 
them would carry on punitive raids against our cities, our sea 
coasts, and our territorial possessions unless they planned to actu- 
ally occupy the territory attacked and make it a base of war oper- 
ations. Our fleet could engage another fleet on the high seas and 
be entirely destroyed, but we would not be defeated because we 
have the material resources and the capital to build our fleets 


` anew. A city or several cities could be attacked from the air, but 


we would still be far from being defeated. To actually defeat us 
they would have to come over here and defeat us right where we 
are strongest—on our home ground—and where they are the weak- 
est because they are thousands of miles away from their sources 
of supplies, both human and material. 

THE DANGER OF JAPANESE ATTACK j 

Our naval officials regard the Japanese as our potential enemies 
and for that reason concentrate our sea forces in the Pacific. Let 
us survey our insular and other possessions in the Pacific. Nearest 
to Japan we have the Aleutian Islands and Alaska. The approach 
to the Aleutians and Alaska from Japan is guarded 80 percent of 
the time by dense fogs which make military operations nearly 
impossible. In addition we have military and air bases from which 
to operate our defense forces. If those bases are not strong enough 
at the present time they can be strengthened, and that strength- 
ening is not considered in the present bill. 

In the far Pacific we have the island of Guam. It is a tiny 
island of less than 206 square miles without resources to support 
a naval or military base. It is located right in the middle of the 
Japanese mandated islands and could readily be attacked by planes 
operating from the Japanese-controlled islands. Guam is located 
5,063 miles from San Francisco and more than 4,000 miles from 
our nearest naval base at Pearl Harbor, in the Hawaiian Islands. 
From a defense standpoint, we would have no possibility of defend- 
ing Guam even if we had twice the Navy we would have under the 
present bill. However, from the defense standpoint, Guam offers 
little in the way of a rich prize to any power who might be cast- 
ing about with covetous eyes for more island possessions. Cer- 
tainly Guam would never be made the cause of a war between 
Japan and this country. The game would not be worth the cost. 
Scattered around over the broad expanses of the Pacific we have 
a number of tiny islands which have been claimed through the 
efforts of the Navy Department in past years. In fact, two such 
tiny islands we have just claimed and are now engaged in a 
friendly dispute with Great Britain over them. These tiny islands 
are practically worthless from either an economic or defense stand- 
point. For example, Wake and Midway Islands are nothing more 
than small coral reefs, capable of supporting no kind of a military 
garrison and having no possibilities of development as naval bases. 
Japan has a host of similar islands that she cannot use, and she 
would hardly declare a war on us to get a few more. 

The next point of possible attack is the Hawaiian group. The 
principal island of that group is Oahu, and upon that island we 
have our greatest naval base—Pearl Harbor—and our strongest 
Army post—Schofield Barracks. The island of Oahu, both because 
of the strong defense bases we have erected and because of the 
natural terrain, is impregnable. To attack the Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan would have to cross 3,300 miles of ocean from its nearest 
naval base. Naval experts have repeatedly stated that a fleet loses 
40 percent of its efficiency by the time it travels 3,000 miles from 
its base. To attack Hawail, the Japanese Fleet, which is far 


smaller than our own, would have to meet our fleet and air forces 
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operating from land bases. Even after defeating our fleet, if that 
were possible, they would have to land troops on a heavily forti- 
fied island manned by a large garrison. As long as we continue 
to keep Pearl Harbor as our greatest naval base and as long as 
we continue to keep Schofield Barracks as our greatest Army post, 
Hawaii is safe. 

The scaremongers have talked about Japan attacking the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. Here are the difficulties that lie ahead of such 
an attack: The Canal Zone is fortified and has an air base as a 
part of its protecting force. If additional fortifications are needed, 
and if the air base at Coco Solo is weak, it should be strengthened, 
but that is not a matter coming under the naval bill we are dis- 
cussing. It is 8,000 miles from Japan to the Panama Canal. Our 
great naval base at Pearl Harbor lies directly between the two 

ints. A Japanese fleet leaving its home base would have an 
effective strength of only 60 percent when it reached Hawaii and 
our fleet there; and if the Japanese fleet could evade our Navy at 
sea, it would have an effective strength of less than 30 percent 
when it reached the Panama Canal Zone. In this weakened con- 
dition, it would have to face our defense forces located in the 
Canal Zone plus our naval strength from the mainland which 
would be sent down to protect the Canal Zone. 


THE 5-5-3 RATIO FOR DEFENSE OR OFFENSE 


Before leaving the Pacific it is worth while to look into the 
matter of relative naval strength between Japan and the United 
States. Our present naval strength exceeds that of Japan on an 
11 to 7 ratio. In addition, we have our naval base at Pearl Harbor 
to base a fleet almost halfway to Japan. Admiral Leahy testified 
that our own Navy could not travel across 6,000 miles of ocean 
and attack Japan with any reasonable assurance of success. How 
then could a far smaller Japanese Navy cross the same ocean and 
attack us? 

Lately we have heard a great deal about the 5-5-3 naval ratio 
established at the Washington Conference. We are told that we 
need to have a bigger Navy now because Japan has exceeded the 
5-5-3 ratio. When the Washington Conference was called in 1921 
the actual ratio between Japanese, American, and British Navies 
was about 5-5-3. At that time we had the Philippines which we 
were bound to protect and defend. The 5-5-3 ratio was one fig- 
ured out by naval experts as about the ratio that would keep one 
naval power from being able to attack another naval power. To 
protect the far-off Philippines we had to have a ratio of 5 to 3 with 
Japan, Our admirals seem to have overlooked that point when 
they now tell us that we need to have a 5 to 3 ratio with Japan 
to keep her from attacking us, while the same ratio makes it 
impossible for us to attack Japan. The same ocean lies between 
us, no matter which one does the attacking. 


THE DANGER OF ATTACK FROM EUROPE 


If the attack that our big-navy advocates fear is to come from 
Europe, the Navy Department is strangely remiss in its duties 
when it keeps almost our entire fleet in Pacific and Asiatic waters. 
Possibly they do not fear a European attack; and if one looks 
over the European situation, he will see good reason for such a 
state of mind. In the first place, the only European powers that 
have a navy worth considering are Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Germany. Germany, Italy, and France all have navies far inferior 
to our own. All three have enemies near at home against whom 
they must continually be on guard. None of them would consider 
sending a fleet against this country. If all three chose to join 
together in an attack upon us, they would still lack both sufficient 
naval strength and sufficient merchant tonnage to carry on opera- 
tions. Great Britain is the only naval power with a sufficiently 
strong navy to attack us, and even then we would have a superi- 
ority when operating from our own shore bases. Everyone realizes 
that there is no danger of attack from Great Britain, and every- 
one knows that we are on the best of terms. However, the scare- 
mongers continue to have a fear; so we must, I suppose, regard 
Great Britain as a potential enemy. She has a colonial empire 
scattered all over the globe which she must protect. To protect 
her colonial empire she has to divide her naval strength to keep 
part of it in the Mediterranean, part of it in Asiatic waters, and 
part of it in the Atlantic Ocean and North Sea. To attack this 
country, Britain would have to mass her fleets, thus leaving with- 
out naval protection her world-wide colonial empire, and would 
have to project her fleet and armies into the Atlantic, while leaving 
her own coast and territory unprotected from possible foes in 
Europe. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Representative FisH in his 
testimony before the House Naval Affairs Committee pointed 
out that it would be impossible from a financial standpoint 
for any nation to conduct an overseas war against the United 
States. He said: 

I have a great admiration for Admiral Leahy, but, gentlemen, 
that is not sound. That is not common sense. Germany has 
$28,000,000 worth of gold left. Italy has $200,000,000 left. Japan 
has $400,000,000 left, and they do not conduct wars overseas, far 
from their own lands, without money. They may do it within their 
own lands, and possibly in China, but elsewhere we find that it 
costs money, and it is a drain on their finances. 

This is particularly true of the three powers mentioned 
by Admiral Leahy as a possible combination which could or 
would attack the United States or the Western Hemisphere. 
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It is well to point out that the chairman of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, speaking on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on Wednesday, when asked what combination might at- 
tack us, gave two answers: (1) Germany and Japan. (2) 
Japan and Russia. We heard the same statement today 
from the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. The 
combination of Japan and Russia is a new one, and it should 
be pointed out that these two powers are not now nor have 
they been for some years on very friendly terms. It is im- 
possible to visualize within the bounds of reasonable possi- 
bility a combination of these two powers. They have been 
at swords’ points in the Far East for years. Less than 10 
years ago—indeed, only a year ago—there were armed 
clashes between the armies of the two powers. At the pres- 
ent time Japan is engaged in a life-and-death struggle with 
cuna; a China that is receiving material assistance from 

How, under such circumstances, is it possible to conjure 
up such a fantastic combination? This sort of talk does not 
help in the sane consideration of important legislation such 
as is contained in the pending bill. It serves only to arouse 
fears that need not be aroused in the hearts of our people. 
It is the “sob stuff” of which the munition makers dream. 
It is the kind of talk that raises the price of armament 
stocks. It does us no good. 


Dr. Thomas H. Healy, dean of the School of Foreign Sery- 
ice at Georgetown University, a man well qualified to speak 
on the foreign and naval policy, calls the oft-repeated scare 
story of a combination of Japan, Germany, and Italy in- 
vading the United States a “goblin tale.” He said: 


Numerous vague hints have been thrown out in recent weeks 
that Germany, Italy, or Japan, or the three combined, might 
menace Central or South America. These goblin tales might 
frighten bad children. Informed students of international affairs 
88 too fantastic to even warrant serious consideration 

ya . 


What is causing the war boom in the United States? Dr. 
Healy, testifying before the House committee, has this to 
say: 

Much of the basis for the present war scare and the proposed 
naval increase arises from the far-eastern situation. But few 
Americans today have any clear knowledge of what our far-eastern 
policies have been in the past or the present, or what they should 
be in the future, The amount of misinformation on such widely 
discussed things as the Kellogg Pact, the Nine-Power Pact, the 
open door, the Philippines, our stake in China, even the question of 
What is China? and other related far-eastern questions, is truly 
astounding. 

For many years, the foreign policy and the naval policy of the 
United States seem to have been based on an assumption that 
sooner or later a first-class war between the United States and 
Japan was inevitable. Undoubtedly, the proposed 20-percent in- 
crease was influenced in large part by this premise, Anyone who 
makes a serious study of our far-eastern relations will see that 
there are no sound reasons of any sort which would make such a 
war inevitable or desirable. 

When Congress delves into the true facts of our far-eastern 
policies, I feel certain that they will be shocked as well as as- 
tounded at what they find. 

Gentlemen, I am not exaggerating when I say that the Ameri- 
can people are in a complete daze as to what our foreign policies, 
and particularly our far-eastern policies, are. Before any step 
of the nature proposed is taken, there should first be a clarifica- 
tion so that we will know what we are doing and why. The grave 
danger is that this confusion itself about our foreign policies 
might easily lead us, by indirection, into a major war about 
things which do not fundamentally concern us, and that the pas- 
sage of this program on top of the dangerous confusion might it- 
self be the immediate cause of shoving us into such a war. 

I have seen no sound reason whatsoever advanced to prove that 
it is urgent that this proposition be acted upon immediately. 
The existing confusion and widespread doubt indicate the wisdom 
of delaying long enough to permit of further investigation. It 
is certainly possible that that investigation may show that the 
proposal is justified. But on the basis of what is now known, it 
would seem that the proposal is not justified. The burden of 
proof is on the affirmative, and the affirmative has not yet put 
up a convincing case. I see no real danger in delaying long 
enough to give the affirmative an opportunity to complete their 
case, if they can. And if they cannot, it would be the height of 
folly for the American people to embark on a program which 
would not only involve considerable extra expense, but may itself 
produce just the results that we are trying to avoid; namely, the 
involvement.of the United States in a costly war, which may not 
be required by important American interests. Gentlemen, I 
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would urge that the proposal be laid aside, at least temporarily, 
and that Congress first reexamine our foreign policies, and par- 
ticularly our far-eastern policies. At the end of such a reexamina- 
tion, this committee would be in a much better position to pass 
sound judgment on the proposed naval increase. 


Jim Marshall, writing in Collier’s an article entitled “When 
Russia Marches,” says there is “nothing to worry about” in 
regard to the anti-Communist pact of Japan, Germany, and 
Italy: 

Nothing to worry about. Americans worry about two things: 
The so-called anti-Communist pact between Japan, Germany, and 
Italy; and the “Japanese menace,” which visualizes an attack 
on our western coast. 

The anti-Communist agreement is a “poverty pact” between 
three almost bankrupt nations—though the bankruptcy is well 
concealed—whose interests clash all over the world. All three, 
for example, are after a chance to exploit Africa. A fifth of 
Africa’s imports already come from Japan. Germany wants that 
market; Italy doesn’t like Japan's trade dominance in Ethiopia. 
So at the first test the pact is likely to fall apart. Japan is more 
interested in selling a million yards of cotton goods than she is 
in protecting Hitler and Mussolini from Bolsheviks under the bed. 

Americans who fear a Japanese attack are being scared by imagi- 
native people not quite conversant with the facts of life. If there 
is one impossible war on earth it is between America and Japan. 
Ask any military or naval expert. We simply haven't the ships, 
in the first place, to take an army across the Pacific; Japan 
cannot attack us without capturing Hawaii, which her own mili- 
tary strategists hold to be impossible. But it is profit- 
less to labor the point. 

The continual anti-American barrage kept up by Japanese news- 
papers is misunderstood, both in Japan and America. Its real 
purpose is to generate hatred and war fervor, for use as needed. 
It is directed now us because we are the one nation that 
doesn’t officially resent it. Japanese papers can hate us all they 
like, because in the first place we don’t give a whoop and in the 
second place we believe in freedom of the press. 

If the hate barrage were directed against a nation with a rig- 
idly controlled press—Russia, for example—there would be a call 
for a show-down. So our role is to be a hate receiver until Japan 
is ready to direct the hate elsewhere. 

So we haven't much stake in the Asian war that’s coming; 
certainly nothing to fear from a war standpoint. l 

Meanwhile, up to the northward, the hammer and sickle boys 
develop iron, gold, coal, and oil fields in Asia's northeastern 
corner. They build new cities, start new industries, lay track, 
and spread concrete. They parallel the Trans-Siberian Railway 
with another line to the north, shoot out branches to two new 
ports on the Pacific, connect the two main lines with three 
north and south tracks. They drop tanks from planes and shoot 
armies through the air at 200 miles an hour. From Vladivostok 
their bombers fly just 650 miles out to sea and lay eggs—just in 
case a motor sampan might happen to see and carry the news 
to Tokyo. 

The = “Stop Japan” movement is more or less intense all over 
the world. But in the end its success hinges on just how good 
the untried Red Army of the Soviet turns out to be. 


It is important to point out that during the past few days 
the talk of Italy being joined with Germany and Japan has 
evaporated. Why did not the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs include Italy when he was discussing 
the possible combination of powers which would join in an 
attack on our hemisphere? Is it because Italy has negotiated 
a pact of friendship with Great Britain that she has been 
removed from the possibility of joining with the others? If 
this result may happen in one case, is it not logical to assume 
that a similar result may happen in the case of the other two 
powers without furnishing any rhyme or reason for this bill? 

Let us examine the statement of Maj. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, formerly Chief of Staff of the United States Army, 
now field marshal of the Philippines. I am sure General 
MacArthur is well known to this body. His work as Chief of 
Staff has been praised on many occasions. Having occupied 
a position of responsibility for a number of years, surely he 
would be able to offer valuable testimony on the possibility 
of invasion. 

In 1936 General MacArthur made a speech before the 
faculty and student body of the Command and General Staff 
School of the Philippine Commonwealth. He discussed the 
defense of the Philippines. What he had to say in regard 
to the islands is particularly appropriate to mention at this 
time when we are being asked to authorize the appropria- 
tion of more than a billion dollars for the Navy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the statement of General MacArthur, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the state- 
ment may be printed in the RECORD. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 
DEFENSE OF THE PHILIPPINES 


(Excerpts from a speech before the faculty and student body of 
the Command and General Staff School at Baguio, P. I., August 
3, 1936, by Maj. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, U. S. Army, field marshal 
of the Philippines, as printed in the Army and Navy Journal, 
August 29, 1936.) 

The basic military problem facing the Philippine Government 
is whether, with its present resources of population and wealth, 
it can develop a defensive force capable of withstanding a more 
powerfully armed opponent. Does the old boxing adage, so often 
quoted in athletic circles, “A good big man will always defeat a 
good little man,” unfailingly apply in war? The answer is that 
the axiom would apply only if the two opponents should meet the 
issue of combat under practically identical conditions. If each 
could concentrate its entire army in the vital battle area, and if 
each were compelled to solve substantially similar problems of 
supply, transportation, reinforcement, and tactical operation, the 
larger army would always win. But, this equality of conditions 
never exists in warfare and war has therefore shown many 
startling reversals in which the apparently weaker opponent 
achieved victory. From the classic Biblical example of David and 
Goliath through the successful Revolutionary War which estab- 
lished American independence the history of the world is replete 
with illustrative examples. 

In the case of the Philippines, it would be an impossibility 
for any potential enemy to bring to the Philippine area anything 
like a preponderant portion of his army. He would indeed have 
difficulty in concentrating into the vital area as large a force as 
the Philippine Army which would oppose him. Any conceivable 
expeditionary force might actually find itself outnumbered. 

This country has the enormous defensive adyantage of being 
an island group. Hundreds of miles of water separate it from 
any other land. The protective value of isolation has time and 
time again been demonstrated in military history. No other 
operation in warfare is so difficult as that of transporting, supply- 
ing, and protecting an army committed to an overseas expedition. 
The English Channel has been the predominant factor in the free- 
dom from invasion enjoyed by the British Islands throughout 
their modern history of many wars. Although Europe has, time 
and again, seethed with supposedly invincible armies, of which at 
least two have made elaborate and definite preparations for the 
invasion of the Island Kingdom, neyer since modern armies haye 
come into being with their enormous size and huge amounts of 
impedimenta, has Great Britain been compelled to drive off a land 
attack from its shores. The British Navy has, of course, been a 
powerful factor in sustaining this security. But in this dual 
combination of defenses, the ocean obstacle has been the first and 
more important, and the Navy has been the one to increase the 
effectiveness of the first. 

The United States undoubtedly owes its existence as an inde- 
pendent Nation to the friendly Atlantic. The war of the Revo- 
lution would have most certainly resulted in ignominious defeat 
for the colonies had geography separated them from the mother 
country by a mere land frontier rather than by 3,000 miles of 
ocean. In the War of 1812 this factor again permitted the Colonies 
to. withstand the forces of the mightiest empire then existing, 
and preserved the American Nation from resubmission to British 
control. 

. a . * * * s 


The threat to large surface ships residing in small fast torpedo 
boats supported by air detachments was recently indicated in the 
Mediterranean. It is significant that following the lesson there 
demonstrated, Great Britain, Germany, and other powers are fol- 
lowing the Italian example in adding this particular weapon as an 
important category in defensive equipment. 

* . * . 


It is a human trait to magnify the potentialities of an enemy 
and to underestimate one’s own stre Too often we are apt 
to take counsel of our own fears. In contemplating the defense 
of the Philippines we should visualize the enormous effort neces- 
sary to launch and prosecute a huge overseas campaign. The 
difficulties to be overcome by the aggressor in such a situation are 
not even dimly understood by the layman. Only those who have 
participated in or witnessed the extraordinary expenditure of 
energy and money required in such operations can appreciate the 
obstacles that invariably stand in the way of success. In the 
World War the United States had practically to change she entire 
course of its industrial activity in order to send to France the 
forces required there. Billions upon billions of dollars were poured 
into the venture and over 100,000,000 people devoted their full 
energy to its success. Yet, in spite of the fact that its expedi- 
tionary forces were despatched to permanent ports and bases that 
were in the firm possession of American allies, and no tactical 
operations of any kind were required in order to establish it 
ashore, more than a year elapsed before the American Army could 
place a single complete division on the battle front. 

The amount of shipping that must be withdrawn from com- 
mercial activity and transformed into vessels suitable for troop 
transportation is so great as to present, in itself, a major problem, 
even to a power rich in maritime resources. To transport 300,000 
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men with essential equipment and supplies for only 30 days 
requires approximately 1,500,000 tons of shipping. The greatest 
total maritime tonnage of any nation operating in the Pacific 
Ocean is but 4,700,000 tons. These figures give only a faint indica- 
tion of the serious logistical problems that must be solved when- 
ever an overseas expedition is proposed. 

Of all military operations, the one which the soldier dreads the 
most is a forced landing on a hostile shore. It is at that time he is 
at his weakest, the enemy at his strongest. His fre- 
quently arrives at the end of an unpleasant voyage. Crowded 
accommodations and generally unpleasant conditions have not 
tended to improve his morale. At the critical moment his ships 
are forced to come to a standstill in order to undertake the 
debarkation of the attackers in small boats. At this time—motion- 
less targets, they are subjected to an intensive attack from fast- 
moving torpedo boats and even faster whirring bombers of the 
air. Each small boat, with only a fraction of men, has to make its 
way in through a pitiless fire of artillery, machine guns, and 
musketry—a fire of deadly accuracy because delivered from pre- 
pared and protected positions. Yet through this veritable holo- 
caust his small unprotected boat with no means of effective re- 
sponse to the enemy fire must reach the shore, perhaps through a 
dangerous surf, to discharge its occupants in an attempt to build 
up a firing line to overcome an emplaced enemy. Subject to 
desperate counterattack on the beach, perhaps engulfed in poison- 
ous waves of gas, deprived of the inspirational presence of great 
masses of his comrades, he has always the feeling that goes with 
a forlorn hope. Lucky indeed the command that can achieve 
success on such a day and in such a way. 

The outstanding World War example of an overseas operation 
accompanied by landing against a defended shore was the allied 
Operation at Gallipoli. In the initial stages of that abortive cam- 
paign the Gallipoli Peninsula was very inadequately defended and 
the early naval bombardments encountered only antiquated forts. 
While it is true that the land attacks were poorly coordinated and 
failed to achieve the element of surprise because of the warning 
given the defenders through naval bombardments, still errors of 
omission and commission of this t are invariably characteristic 
of attempted landings against defended beaches. The complete 
failure of the allied attack is a matter of history. The only point 
in mentioning it here is to remark that it emphasized again for 
all students of warfare the tremendous difficulties attendant upon 
overseas operations and to indicate the degree of reluctance with 
which any general staff would commit a major portion of its army 
to a venture of this character. 

In contemplating such an attack any government would have an 
additional cause for hesitation. This is the tendency of wars to 
spread and draw into the maelstrom of battle nations that origi- 
nally had no apparent cause for participating in the quarrel. e 
World War illustrated. this tendency with particular emphasis, 
Any government that should prepare and send overseas a force of 
sufficient strength to attack the Philippines would have to con- 
sider carefully the possibility of any other potential enemy taking 
advantage of the situation and entering the contest at a time 
when the aggressor was seriously committed and possibly even 
embarrassed in the Philippines. 

0 * * * . . . 


In the face of this wealth of facts and lessons favoring the de- 
fensive potentialities of an island empire, the query naturally 
arises as to why there should be any serious question as to the 
ability of the Filipinos to defend themselves with reasonable effec- 
tivenss. The answer again is a very simple one. It is because 
the United States has never stationed in this American possession 
a sufficient force to defend the islands against land attack. Since 
the end of insurrection days the American Army, including its 
Filipino contingent, has averaged about 10,000 men. With de- 
fending forces represented by this pitifully small garrison and 
with the broad Pacific lying between them and their nearest sup- 
porting troops, it was appreciated by all that the Philippines could 
not be held against strong surprise land attack. This fact was 
thoroughly understood by the professional soldier and sailor who 
repeatedly protested and complained “The Philippines cannot be 
successi iy defended with its present garrison.” By the layman, 


however, the . was ignored and it was translated 
into the sl “The Philippines cannot be successfully defended,” 
and this bboleth finally attained the dignity of an expression 


of popular opinion. No conclusion could be more false. An ade- 
quate garrison can defend the 8 for as long as available 
supplies and provisions will sustain the Army and its supporting 
population. Considering the productivity of these islands in the 
matter of food, this period of feasible defense will undoubtedly 
extend, once the necessary has been accomplished and 
the necessary equipment accumulated, far beyond the capacity of 
any attacker to maintain a large expeditionary force in these terri- 
torial waters. 

The defensive possibility in the islands is not entirely an aca- 
demic question. The Philippine Insurrection of almost 40 years 
ago gave us a valuable lesson along this line. In that campai a 
poorly equipped and loosely organized force of irregulars, which 
probably never exceeded 20,000 in its total strength, compelled the 
American Government, with its bases thoroughly established here 
and with complete command of the ocean, to support large forces 
here engaged in bitter field campaign for a period of several years— 
forces which at one time numbered almost 100,000 men. Had the 
Filipino Army been properly organized and adequately equipped, 
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the resources in men and money expended by the American Gov- 
ernment would have been multiplied manyfold. 

Another great advantage accrues to an army when it serves a 
government whose military policy is purely and passively defensive 
such as it is here, Under such conditions the army as a whole 
and in each of its parts is not diverted by extraneous objectives 
and missions but rather is permitted to concentrate its full atten- 
tion on one specific problem in one specific area. Each unit of 
the defending army may then, in any future war, operate on a bat- 
tlefleld thoroughly known to its officers and men—on a battlefield 
in which every part has been thoroughly prepared with the singie 
purpose of preventing penetration by the enemy. The relative 
advantage enjoyed by a force occupying ground deliberately selected 
and organized, for defense was proven by World War experience to 
be represented in a numerical advantage of some 4 or 5 to 1. 

* 


Defeatists ask how, within the 10 years’ military budget of 
$80,000,000, can a sufficient force be equipped including an air com- 
ponent and an offshore patrol of torpedo boats. Planes cost $30,000 
each, boats $35,000. The 10-year budget provides ten million for 
the air component, five million for the offshore patrol. To com- 
plete the fiscal analysis in broad outline, thirty millions go to the 
Regular force and thirty-five millions to the Reserves. With this 
latter personnel serving as a civic duty, practically without profes- 
sional remuneration, a large and adequate part of this latter sum 
is available for military supply and equipment. Parenthetically, 
the yearly defense budget amounts to about 22 percent of the 
8 annual governmental income, much less than in most 
countries. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, the only jus- 
tification for the huge increase proposed in the pending bill 
must be that it is meeded for offensive purposes. There is 
reason to doubt today the wisdom of the old slogan, “Offense 
is the best defense.” The development of the defense in 
recent years has tended far to outweigh the old-time advan- 
tage of the offense, as is exemplified in the case of Spain 
and China. 

It is especially true that defense has tremendous advantage 
when the United States is considered. Congress is appro- 
priating over $1,000,000,000 this year for regular military and 
naval needs. We have approved similar expenditures for 
the past several years. With such enormous expenditures, 
the defensive position of the United States has been greatly 
enhanced. If it has not, there is no reason for this authori- 
zation bill. Under such circumstances we would be throw- 
ing more good money down the drain. Certainly no Senator 
will say that the billions of dollars we have appropriated in 
the past few years have not increased our defensive strength. 

Inasmuch as our country is in no danger of attack, and 
inasmuch as we have enormous defensive advantages with 
our present military and naval program, the bill cannot be 
justified except on the basis of giving the American people 
a fleet with which to go overseas and fight a war thousands 
of miles from our shores. This doctrine has been completely 
repudiated by the American people. Our World War ex- 
perience should be a lesson to us. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TAXATION 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have conferred with the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wals], and he 
has generously consented that I may move to lay aside tem- 
porarily the naval expansion bill and proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 10066. 

I now move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 10066. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the un- 
finished business is temporarily laid aside; and the question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Utah. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 10066) to amend the District of Co- 
Jumbia Revenue Act of 1937, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with amendments. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not consume the time of 
the Senate in a discussion of the bill. It is important that 
it be enacted into law at as early a date as possible, in order 
that the required tax notices be issued, and all preliminary 
steps taken looking to the levying and collection of the tax 
provided in the bill. 


1938 


The bill was reported to the Senate by the Committee on 
the District of Columbia on the 18th instant. The report 
contains an explanation of the various sections and provi- 
sions of the bill. I request that the report be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The report (No. 1612) is as follows: 


Mr. Kr, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, sub- 
mitted the following report (to accompanying H. R. 10066): 

The Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill H. R. 10066, to amend the District of Columbia Rev- 
enue Act of 1937, and for other purposes, having considered the 
same, report the bill with amendments, and recommend that the 
bill do pass with amendments. 

The bill is divided into eight sections, the first five sections, 
together with section 7, amends the District of Columbia Revenue 
Act of 1937; section 6 imposes a business privilege tax similar to 
the business privilege tax imposed for the fiscal year 1937-38 with 
certain changes. Section 8 adds three new titles to the Revenue 
Act of 1937, Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7 contain amendments to 
existing law which in most instances are purely administrative 
in character. 

DEFICIT 

Under the provisions of the act of Congress approved August 17, 
1937, entitled “An act to provide additional revenue for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” the 25-cent increase in 
the rate on real estate and tangible personal property (raising the 
rate from $1.50 to $1.75) expires on June 30, 1938, as does the tax 
of two-fifths of 1 percent of gross receipts of businesses and pro- 
fessions in excess of $2,000 for the privilege of doing business in 
the District of Columbia. 

It will be ni to continue or replace these taxes in the 
fiscal year 1939 in order that the District of Columbia may have 
sufficient revenues to meet the payment of expenses under appro- 
priations already made by Congress for that year. These appro- 
priations total $47,255,155, of which amount the sum of $5,723,590 
is payable from the fund for highways, and $2,191,220 from 
the water fund, leaving $39,340,345 to be paid from the general 
fund of the District. It is in this latter fund that there exists the 
need for additional taxes to meet the prospective deficit in that 
fund. 


In addition to the above $39,340,345, other appropriation charges 
against the general fund of the District must be provided for in the 
fiscal year 1939, incl one-half of the appropriations for 
Freedmen’s Hospital, 60 percent of the appropriations for the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the District of Columbia, 30 
percent of the appropriations for the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, and estimated supplemental and deficiency appropriations, 
these several items being estimated to amount to $930,636. There 
must also be provided for the further sum of $1,769,102, being the 
present computed revenue deficit in the general fund of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at the close of the fiscal year 1938, on June 
30 next. 

Bringing all these items together makes a total of $42,040,083 as 
the general fund appropriation charge in the fiscal year 1939, to 
meet which—without legislation providing for additional taxes— 
only $37,725,000 is estimated as available. This therefore leaves 
a revenue deficit in the general fund in the fiscal year 1939 of 
$4,315,083, which must be supplied by additional taxation. Should 
Congress appropriate further funds for relief in the District of 
Columbia, before or after the investigation into the subject author- 
ized by the District Appropriation Act for next year, such amount 
would necessarily increase the foregoing revenue deficit of $4,315,083. 
Moreover, any new legislation passed by Congress imposing addi- 
tional financial obligations on the District would increase the deficit. 

The bill as introduced in the House was estimated to raise 
$5,200,000 made up of $3,000,000 from the increase of 25 cents in 
the tax rate on real estate and tangible personal property ($1.50 
to $1.75, which is limited to the fiscal years 1938-39, title VII); 
$200,000 from the tax of 50 cents a barrel on beer (title XII), 
and $2,000,000 from the tax on incomes, 

The House rejected the tax on incomes and the bill passed the 
House without provision being made for needed revenues. As the 
bill came to the Senate it was $2,000,000 short of the n reve- 
nue to meet the requirements of the District of Columbia for the 
next fiscal year. To meet such shortage in the revenue the bill 
as amended by the Senate and herewith reported reenacts the 
present business privilege-tax law (title VI, District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1937), so that the bill as amended provides the 
following additional revenue: $3,000,000 from an increase of 25 cents 
in the tax rate on real and tangible personal property, $200,000, 
from a tax of 50 cents a barrel on beer, and $2,000,000 from a 
business-privilege tax, or a total of $5,200,000. 

While it would appear that the taxes proposed by the bill will 
raise approximately $900,000 more than appears necessary, as com- 
pared with the estimated revenue deficit of $4,315,000, it should be 
borne in mind that additional relief appropriations may consume 
this difference. Moreover, should there be any excess revenue col- 
lected in the next fiscal year it would be available in the fiscal year 
1940 for disposition as provided in the act of June 29, 1922, namely: 
Such excess shall be available the succeeding year, in the discretion 
of the Commissioners, either for the purpose of meeting the ex- 
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pense chargeable to the District of Columbia and/or for the further 
purpose of enabling the Commissioners to fix a lower rate of 
taxation for the year following the one in which said excess accrued 
than they might otherwise be able to do. 

SECTION 1 

Section 1 of the bill relates to title I of the act. 

Paragraph (a) of section 1 of the bill amends section 1 of title 
I of the act, by authorizing the examination by the assessor of the 
books, etc., of any person bearing upon matters required to be 
included in any return of personal property for taxation purposes; 
and making a refusal of any person to permit such examination 
a misdemeanor and punishable by a fine of $300. 

Paragraph (b) of section 1 of the bill amends section 8 of title I 
of the act by the period of limitation for proceedings to 
collect personal property taxes from 5 years, in some instances, and 
6 years in other instances, to 3 years after taxes have been assessed. 

Paragraph (c) of section 1 of the bill amends title I of the act 
by adding thereto new sections 10, 11, and 12. Such new section 
10 makes the refusal to file a return of personal property for taxa- 
tion p a misdemeanor and punishable by a fine of $300. 
New section 11 defines the word “person.” New section 12 pro- 
vides for the secrecy and publication under certain conditions of 
the returns required to be filed under title I of the act. 


SECTION 2 


2 a of 5 Lys 9 title I of the act. 
amends section e II of the act by inclu 
which issue annuity contracts within its pB d arrean en 


SECTION 3 
Section 3 amends title IIT of the act in two respects 


SECTION 4 


Section 4 of the bill relates to title IV of the act. 

Paragraph (a) of section 4 of the bill amends paragraph (c) 
section 2 of title IV of the act so as to permit the registration 
vehicles effective as of March 1 of each year; and the renewal of 
registration during the months of January 


Paragraph (b) of section 4 of the bill amends paragraph (d) of 
section 2 of title IV of the act so as to provide that upon the 
death of a joint owner of a motor vehicle registered under title IV, 
the registration may be transferred to the survivor upon the pay- 
ment of a fee of $1. 

Paragraph (c) of section 4 of the bill amends section 3 of title 
IV of the act by providing that with respect of trailers, instead of 
the minimum registration fee of $20, the registration fees for 
trailers shall be as follows: When the weight is not more than 500 
pounds, $5; more than 500 pounds and not more than 1,250 pounds, 
$10; more than 1,250 pounds and not more than 2,000 pounds, $15; 
and more than 2,000 nds and not more than 4,000 pounds, $20; 
etc. Section 3 of title VI of the act is further amended so as to 
provide that when the application for registration of any motor 
vehicle is received by the Director on or after September 1, the 
registration fee for such vehicle for the registration year shall be 
ae the amount provided for the class in which the vehicle 
falls. 

SECTION 5 


Section 6 of the bill relates to title V of the act. 

Paragraph (a) of section 5 of the bill amends section 1 of title V 
of the act by adding thereto new subsections (j) and (k). Sub- 
section (j) provides, in general, that a transfer by the exercise of 


Paragraph (b) of section 5 of the bill amends section 3 of title V 
of the act by providing that the lien for taxes provided in section 3 
shall not attach to rty sold or disposed of for value by the 
personal representative but shall attach on all property uired 
in substitution for such property sold or disposed of for 5 


P. 

act and provides that 
control of a personal representative shall report such property 
the assessor within 6 months after the death of the decedent, in- 
stead of within 60 days after the death of the decedent as provided 
for in section 7, as originally enacted. The amendment further 
provides that the taxes on such property may be paid within 9 
months, instead of 6 months after the death of the decedent as 
provided in section 7, as originally enacted. Section 7 of title V 
is further amended by providing that with respect of real estate 
passing by will or by inheritance, the report by the recipient may 
be made within 15 months, and the tax paid within 18 months 
after the death of the decedent. 

Paragraph (d) of section 5 of the bill amends section 10 of 
title V of the act by changing the time at which taxes upon 
future estates are imposed. As originally enacted, section 10 of 
title V provided that with respect of future estates and interests, 
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the tax should not be imposed until the recipient came into pos- 
session and shall be based upon the value of the property at that 
time. Section 10 of title V, as amended, provides for the assess- 
ment and payment of the tax upon future estates and interests 
and the valuation of property at the same time and in the same 
manner as taxes are imposed with respect of other estates; that is 
to say, the value of the estate or interest is to be determined as of 
the time of the death of the decedent, and the tax is to be paid 
within 18 months after the death of the decedent, except in the 
case of a contingent future interest. 

Paragraph (e) of section 5 of the bill amends section 13 of 
title V by reducing the penalty for failure to file a return re- 
quired by title V from 25 percent to 10 percent of the tax found 
to be due. 

Paragraph (f) of section 5 of the bill amends section 16 of title 
V of the act by providing that with respect of assets found in a 
safe-deposit box standing in the joint names of a decedent and 
a survivor that such assets may be delivered by the lessor of the 
safe-deposit box to the survivor after an examination has been 
made of the contents of such safe-deposit box by the ‘assessor 
without any liability on the part of the lessor for the payment of 
the tax. 

Paragraph (g) of section 5 of the bill amends title V of the act 
by adding thereto two new sections, namely, sections 26 and 27. 
New section 26 of title V requires the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
of the Treasury Department to supply to the Commissioners in- 
formation relative to any person subject to taxes imposed by title V 
or relative to any person whose estate is subject to the provisions 
of title V. New section 27 provides for the imposition of an estate 
tax upon the tangible property of nonresidents situated in the 
District of Columbia at the time of the death of the nonresident. 

SECTION 6 

Section 6 of the bill relates to title VI, tax on privilege of doing 
business. The so-called business privilege tax enacted at the last 
session of Congress, and which will expire by its own limitations on 
June 30, 1938, provided for a tax on the privilege of doing business 
within the District of Columbia at the rate of two-fifths of 1 per- 
cent on all gross receipts in excess of $2,000 during the calendar 
year of 1936. It was provided that no tax would be imposed upon 
any business the gross receipts of which were less than $2,000 for 
such calendar year. It was further provided that every business 
conducted within the District of Columbia should be required to 
secure a license therefor, the fee for such license being fixed at $10, 
but business with gross receipts less than $2,000 was exempted from 
the payment of such license fee. The present law provides that 
taxpayers may deduct the amount of the tangible personal property 
tax paid by them during the fiscal year 1937-38 from the amount 
of tax otherwise due. 

The law as it now stands has some inequalities, and for that 
reason section 6 as reported contains material changes, although 
the basic concept of the business privilege tax remains the same. 

The principal changes in the business privilege tax are as follows: 

(a) Section 5 of titie VI of the present law requires every person 
engaged in business in the District of Columbia to pay to the col- 
lector of taxes a sum equal to two-fifths of 1 percent of his gross 
receipts in excess of $2,000 derived from such business. In many 
cases where the margin of profit was small and the turn-over great, 
two-fifths of 1 percent of the gross receipts equaled, or nearly 
equaled, the net profit derived from such business. Section 5 in 
this bill attempts to relieve that condition by requiring a tax of 
one-tenth of 1 percent where the spread or difference does not 
exceed 3 percent of the cost of the goods sold. In the present bill 
the tax is graduated from one-tenth of 1 percent to four-tenths 
of 1 percent, As has been stated, where the spread or difference 
between the cost of goods sold and the sale price does not exceed 
3 percent, the tax is one-tenth of 1 percent of the dealer's gross 
receipts. Where such spread or difference exceeds 3 but does not 
exceed 6 percent, two-tenths of 1 percent of the gross receipts, 
and where such spread or difference exceeds 6 percent but does not 
exceed 9 ent, three-tenths of 1 percent of the gross receipts, 
and, y, where such spread or difference exceeds 9 percent, 
four-tenths of 1 percent of the gross receipts. 

(b) The term “business” will include the carrying on or exer- 
cising for gain or economic benefit, any trade, business, profession, 
vocation, or commercial activity in any commerce whatsoever in 
the District of Columbia. Some contention has been made that 


sound, as it was intended under existing law to tax such receipts. 
To remove any erroneous impression as to this question the pres- 
ent law has been specifically amended to include such receipts. 
This action is merely declaratory of existing law and is not to be 
construed as changing the legal effect of existing law but as merely 
continuing existing law in this A 

(c) The taxpayers may deduct any credits included by them in 
a prior return of gross receipts which the taxpayer failed to collect 
during the period since the filing of the return in which the credit 
was included, Of course if the credit is subsequently collected the 

yer will be required to make proper return thereof. 

(d) No license shall be issued or renewed if the taxpayer failed 
or refused to pay any business privilege tax or installment thereof, 
with penalties. Provision is made to relieve in harsh cases, how- 
ever, where the Commissioners find for good cause shown that the 
taxpayer should be granted such relief. 

(e) In the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, title VI, 
section 3, no license fee was charged any person where such per- 
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son certified under oath that his gross receipt during the year 
immediately preceding his application was not more than $2,000. 
Nearly 10,000 free licenses were issued as a result of this provision 
in the law. In the present bill the exemption of $2,000 has been 
reduced to $1,000, which provision, if enacted into law, will pro- 
vide the District with $100,000 additional income in license fees 
alone. By reason of this change more persons will be required to 
pay taxes, since under the present bill the exempted sum is $1,000 
less than the amount of exemption allowed in the present law. 


SECTION 7 


Section 7 of the bill relates to title VII of the act, and amends 
title VII of the act in the following respects, namely: 

(a) By extending to June 30, 1939, the provision requiring that 
the rate of taxation on real and tangible personal property shall 
not be less than 1.75 percent of the assessed value of such prop- 


(b) By extending until June 30, 1939, the authority in the 
Secretary of 3 2 savanos to the District of Columbia 
sums necessary from time e to meet the general expenses 
of the District; and 

(c) To provide that it shall be unlawful for the Commissioners 
or any person having an administrative duty under title VII to 
divulge or make known any information obtained from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in accordance with the provisions of the act. 

SECTION 8 

Section 8 of the bill amends the act by adding thereto three 
new titles, as follows: 

Title IX. Tax Appeals. 

Title X. Repeal of Provision for Federal Contribution. 

Title XI. Tax on Beer. 


TITLE IX. TAX APPEALS 


Title IX establishes a board of tax appeals to be known as the 
Board of Tax Appeals for the District of Columbia. Under existing 
law the right of appeal from the imposition of taxes does not 
exist in many instances, and in the few cases where it does exist, 
it is regarded as inadequate to meet the end of justice. In the 
matter of real-estate taxes, an appeal from an assessment made 
by the assessor's office is to a board of equalization and review, 
composed of the assessor and assistant assessor. Substantially the 
same procedure is followed with respect of personal-property taxes, 
In the statute imposing inheritance and estate taxes there is an 
appeal to the Board of Personal Tax Appeals, consisting of the 
assessor and assistant assessors, none.of whom are attorneys or 
trained in the law of inheritance and estate taxes. If the busi- 
ness-privilege-tax law is reenacted, the need for a board of tax 
appeals will increase, 

The Board will consist of one member who shall be an attorney, 
and the salary is fixed at $7,500 per annum. 

Any person aggrieved at an assessment shall within the time 
prescribed in the title appeal to the Board, and from the Board 
direct to the United States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. If the Board is established, a great deal of time will 
be saved in the disposition of tax appeals, a certain and practical 
method of are is afforded taxpayers, and the payment of taxes 
will be su tially increased. 

Appeal from the imposition of all taxes, except special assess- 
ments for improvements, is covered by title IX. 

With respect of special assessments for improvements, it is the 
opinion of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia that 
appeals in such instances should be had in a manner different 
than appeals from impositions of other taxes because of the pecu- 
liar nature of special assessments for improvements. A plan of 
procedure in such cases has been worked out by the Commissioners 
and a committee of citizens of the District of Columbia, which is 
embodied in a proposed bill submitted to Congress by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. . 

TITLE Xx. REPEAL OF PROVISIONS FOR FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 

Title X repeals that portion of the act of June 29, 1922, pro- 
viding for Federal contribution of 40 percent of the annual ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia and the participation by the 
United States to the same extent in the miscellaneous revenues of 
the District of Columbia. The act of June 29, 1922, provided; 
among other things, that on and after July 1, 1922, the expenses of 
the District of Columbia should be divided between the United 
States, and the District of Columbia, respectively, 40 percent and 
60 percent. This proportionate arrangement thereby became per- 
manent law. 

In consideration of the United States assuming 40 t of 
the expense of the District, it was further provided by the said act 
that on and after July 1, 1922, certain miscellaneous revenues col- 


Treasury partly to the credit of the United States 
and partly to the credit of the District, the part in each case being 
dependent upon the proportion of the appropriations each year ag 
paid by each. 

For example, in the fiscal year, 1923, the amount credited to the 
8 amounted to $902,077, and in the fiscal year 1924, 
$860,127. 

However, beginning with the fiscal year 1925, Congress abandoned 
the 60-40 ratio of appropriations for the District and has sub- 
stituted each year since in lieu thereof a lump-sum amount as the 
Federal Government’s part of the cost of the District govern- 
ment. In the enacting clause of each District appropriation act, 
commencing with 1925, appears language under which the District 
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receives credit for the full amount of these miscellaneous revenue 
collections, this being necessary to overcome the permanent Jaw in 
the act of June 29, 1922, requiring these collections to be divided 
between the United States and the District. In other words, when 
Congress departed from the observance of that part of the act of 
June 29, 1922, providing for the payment of appropriations on a 
60-40 basis, by the substitution of a lump sum each year, it also 
departed from that. part of the said act requiring certain miscel- 
laneous revenues to be divided between the two governments by 
including in each annual appropriation act of the District lan- 
guage under which the District received credit for the entire 
collections of these miscellaneous revenues. 

It is proposed by title XI of the bill to repeal those portions of 
the act of June 29, 1922, that fix a percentage ratio of 60-40 as 
the basis for appropria for the expenses of the District of 
Columbia and for the division of the miscellaneous revenues be- 
tween the District of Columbia and the United States, in the same 
ratio. The repeal of such portions of the act of June 29, 1922, 
will obviate the necessity of continuing the practice of carrying a 
saving clause in the annual appropriation acts of the District of 
Columbia. 

TITLE XI. TAX ON BEER 

Title XI, imposes a tax of 50 cents a barrel on beer sold in the 
District of Columbia. At the present time there is no tax upon 
beer in the District of Columbia, although a similar tax is im- 
posed in most every State of the Union, and a substantial amount 
of revenue is raised thereby. 

Tt is estimated that a tax of 50 cents a barrel on beer sold in the 
District of Columbia will raise additional revenue amounting to 


Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, and that it be read 
for amendment, the amendments of the committee to be 
first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The clerk will state the first amendment of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia was, on page 20, after line 18, to strike out: 


Src. 6. On and after July 1, 1938, the provisions of title VI of 
such act shall remain effective for the purposes following: 

(1) To authorize the collection of all taxes assessed under such 
title and enforcement of all tax liability imposed thereby; 

(2) To authorize the imposition of all penalties for the violation 
of or the failure or refusal to comply with the provisions of such 
title or the regulations of the Commissioners for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the provisions thereof as in such title 
provided; and 

(3) To require the making, filing, or submission of all returns 
or reports required by the provisions of such title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 7, to 
insert: 
Serc. 6. Title VI of such act is amended to read as follows: 
“TITLE VI—TAX ON PRIVILEGE OF DOING BUSINESS 


“Src. 1. Where used in this title 

“(a) The term ‘person’ includes any individual, firm, copartner- 
ship, joint adventure, association, corporation (domestic or for- 
eign), trust, estate, receiver, or any other group or combination, 
acting as a unit; and all bus lines, truck lines, radio communica- 
tion lines or networks, telegraph lines, telephone lines, or any in- 
strumentality of commerce, but shall not include railroads, rail- 
Oe en Perna, eaten? hee ser ESENE 

ion lines. 

“(b) The term ‘District’ means the District of Columbia. 

“(c) The term ‘taxpayer’ means any person liable for any tax 
hereunder. 

„d) The term ‘Commissioners’ means the Commissioners of the 
District or their duly authorized representative or representatives. 

“(e) The term ‘business’ shall include the carrying on or exer- 
cising for gain or economic benefit, either direct or indirect, any 
trade, business, profession, vocation, or commercial activity includ- 
ing rental of real estate and rental of real and personal property, 
in any commerce whatsoever in the District, in or on privately 
owned property and in or on property owned by the United States 
Government, or by the District, not including, however, labor or 
services rendered by any individual as an employee for wages, 
salary, or commission. 

“The term ‘business’ shall not include the usual activities of 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, trade associations or 
unions, or other associations performing the services usually per- 
formed by trade associations and unions, community chest funds 
or foundations, corporations, organized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes, 
or for the prevention of cruelty to children or animals, or clubs or 
fraternal organizations operated exclusively for social, literary, edu- 
cational, or fraternal purposes, where no part of the net earnings 
or income or receipts from such units, groups, or associations 
mures to any private shareholder or individual, and no substan- 


tial part of the activities of which is carried on for propaganda or 
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attempting to influence legislation: Provided, however, That if 
any such units, groups, or associations shall engage in activities 
other than the activities in which such units, groups, or associa- 
tions usually engage, such activities shall be included in the term 
‘business’: Provided further, That activities conducted for gain or 
profit by any educational institution, hospital, or any other insti- 
reme mentioned in this subparagraph, are included in the term 
usiness.' 

“(f) The term ‘gross receipts’ means the gross receipts received 

from any business in the District, including cash, credits, and 
property of any kind or nature, without any deduction therefrom 
on account of the cost of the property sold, the cost of materials, 
labor, or services, or other costs, interest or discount paid, or any 
expense whatsoever: Provided, That any credits included by a 
taxpayer in a prior return of gross receipts which shall not have 
been collected during the period since the filing of the return in 
which the credit was included may be deducted from the gross 
receipts covered by the subsequent return: Provided, 
That if such credit shall be collected during a succeeding taxable 
period, such item shall be included in the return of gross receipts 
for such su taxable period: Provided further, That the 
term ‘gross receipts’ when used in connection with or in respect to 
financial transactions involving the sale of notes, stocks, bonds, 
and other securities, or the loan, eollection, or advance of money, 
or the discounting of notes, bills, or other evidences of debt, shall 
be deemed to mean the gross interest, discount or commission, or 
other gross income earned by means of or resulting from said 
financial transactions: Provided further, That in connection with 
commission merchants, attorney or other agents, the term ‘gross 
receipts’ shall be deemed to mean the gross amount of such com- 
missions or gross fees received by them, and as to stock and bond 
brokers, the term ‘gross receipts’ shall be deemed to mean gross 
amount of commissions or gross fees received, the gross trading 
profit on securities bought and sold, and the gross interest income 
on marginal accounts from business done or arising in the Dis- 
trict: Provided further, That with t to contractors the term 
‘gross receipts’ shall mean their total receipts, less money paid by 
them to subcontractors for work and labor performed and material 
se yee — by such subcontractors in connection with such work 
and labor. 

“(g) The term ‘fiscal year’ means the year beginning on the ist 
day of July and ending on the 30th day of June following: 

h) The term ‘original license’ shall mean the first license 
issued to any person for any single place of business and the term 
‘renewal license’ shall mean any subsequent license issued to the 
same person for the same place of business. 

“Sec, 2. (a) No person shall engage in or carry on any business 
in the District without having a license required by this title so to 
do from the Commissioners, except that no license shall be re- 
quired of any person selling newspapers, magazines, and periodi- 
cals, whose sales are not made from a fixed location and which 
sales do not exceed the annual sum of $1,000. 

“(b) All licenses issued under this title shall be in effect for the 
duration of the fiscal year in which issued, unless revoked as 
herein provided, and shall expire at midnight of the 30th day of 
June of each year. No license may be transferred to any other 


person. 

“(c) All licenses granted under this title must be conspicuously 
posted on the premises of the licensee and said license shall be 
accessible at all times for inspection by the police or other officers 
duly authorized to make such inspection. Licensees having no 
located place of business shall exhibit their licenses when re- 
quested to do so by any of the officers above named. 

„d) Licenses shall be good only for the location designated 
thereon, except in the case of licenses issued hereunder for busi- 
nesses which in their nature are carried on at large and not at a 
fixed paoa of business. No license shall be issued for more than 
one p of business without a payment of a separate fee for each, 
except where a taxpayer is engaged in the business of renting 
real estate. 

“(e) Any person not having an office or place of business in the 
District but who does or transacts business in the District by or 

h an employee or agent, shall procure the license provided 
by this title. Said license shall be carried and exhibited by said 
employee or agent: Provided, however, That where said person 
does or transacts business in the District by or through two or 
more employees or agents, each such employee or agent shall 
carry either the license or a certificate from the Commissioners 
that the license has been obtained. Such certificates shall be in 
such form as the Commissioners shall determine and shall be fur- 
nished without charge by the Commissioners upon request. No 
employee or agent of a person not having an office or place of 
business within the District shall engage in or carry on any busi- 
ness in the District for or on behalf of such person unless such 
person shall have first obtained a license as provided by this title. 

“(f) The Commissioners may, after hearing, revoke any license 
issued hereunder for failure of the licensee to file a return or 
corrected return within the time required by this title as originally 
enacted or amended or to pay any installment of tax when due 
thereunder. 

„(g) Licenses shall be renewed for the ensuing fiscal year upon 
application as provided in section 3 of this title: Provided, That 
no license shall be renewed if the taxpayer has failed or refused to 
pay any tax or installment thereof or penalties thereon imposed by 
this title as originally enacted or as amended: Provided, however, 
That the Commissioners in their discretion for cause shown may, 
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on such terms and conditions as they may determine or prescribe, 
waive the provisions of this paragraph. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Applications for license shall be upon a form pre- 
scribed and furnished by the Commissioners, and each application 
shall be accompanied by a fee of $10: Provided, That no fee for 
the renewal of any license previously issued shall be required of 
any person if he shall certify under oath (1) that his gross receipts 
during the year immediately preceding his application, if he was 
engaged in business during all of such period of time, or (2) that 
his gross receipts as computed in section 5 of this title, if he 
was engaged in business for less than 1 year immediately 
his application; were not more than $1,000. Application for an 
original license may be made at any time. Application for a 
renewal license shall be made during the month of May im- 
mediately preceding the fiscal year for which it is desired that 
the license be renewed: Provided, That where an original license 
is issued to any person after the Ist day of May of any year, ap- 
plication for a renewal of such license for the ensuing fiscal year 
may be made at any time prior to the expiration of the fiscal 
year in which such original license was issued. 

„(b) In the event of the failure of a licensee to apply for re- 
newal of a license or licenses within the time prescribed herein, 
such licensee shall be required to pay for the renewal of each 
license the sum of $5 in addition to the fees prescribed herein, 
and the license fee in no event shall be less than $5 for each such 
renewal license. 

“Src. 4. (a) Every person subject to the provisions of this title, 
whose annual gross receipts during the preceding calendar year 
exceed $1,000, shall, during the month of July of each year, furnish 
to the assessor, on a form prescribed by the Commissioners, a 
statement under oath showing the gross receipts of the taxpayer 
during the preceding calendar year, which return shall contain 
such other information as the Commissioners may deem necessary 
for the proper administration of this title. The burden of proof 
shall be upon the person claiming exemption from the require- 
ment of filing a return to show that his gross annual receipts 
are not in excess of $1,000. 

„„ b) The Commissioners, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
correctness of any return filed hereunder, or for the purpose of 
making a return where none has been made, are authorized to 
examine any books, papers, records, or memoranda bearing upon 
the matters required to be included in the return and may sum- 
mon any person to appear and produce books, records, papers, or 
memoranda bearing upon the matters required to be included in 
the return, and to give testimony or answer interrogatories under 
oath respecting the same, and the Commissioners shall have power 
to administer oaths to such person or persons. Such summons 
may be served by any member of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment. If any person having been personally summoned shall 
neglect or refuse to obey the summons issued as herein provided, 
then, and in that event, the Commissioners may report that fact 
to the District Court of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, or one of the justices thereof, and said court or any 
justice thereof hereby is empowered to compel obedience to such 
summons to the same extent as witnesses may be compelled to 
obey the subpenas of that court. 

“(c) The Commissioners are authorized and empowered to ex- 
tend for cause shown the time for filing a return for a period 
not exceeding 30 days. 

“Sec. 5. (a) For the privilege of engaging in business in the Dis- 
trict during any fiscal year after June 30, 1938, each person 80 
engaged shall pay to the collector of taxes a tax measured upon 
gross receipts in excess of $1,000 derived from such business for 
the calendar year immediately preceding, as follows: 

“1. That with respect to dealers in goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, where the spread or difference between the cost of goods sold 
and the sale price does not exceed 3 percent of the cost of the 
goods sold, one-tenth of 1 percent of such dealers’ gross receipts; 
where such spread or difference exceeds 3 but does not exceed 6 
percent, two-tenths of 1 percent of such dealers’ gross receipts; 
and where such spread or difference exceeds 6 percent but does not 
exceed 9 percent, three-tenths of 1 percent of such dealers’ gross 
receipts; and where such spread or difference exceeds 9 percent, 
four-tenths of 1 percent of such dealers’ gross receipts. The cost 
of such goods, wares, and merchandise sold shall be determined 
after considering the inventories both at the be; and at the 
end of the period covered by the return and purchases made during 
such period, and such inventories shall be valued at cost or market, 
whichever is lower, and shall be in agreement with the inventories 
as reflected by the books of such dealers. The cost of goods, wares, 
and merchandise shall be the actual purchase price, including the 
prevailing freight rate to the dealer's place of business in the 
District. The burden of proving under which classification the 
taxpayer shall be taxed shall be upon the taxpayer, and, unless the 
taxpayer shall by proof satisfactory to the assessor show to the 
contrary, the spread or difference between the cost of goods, wares, 
and merchandise sold by the taxpayer and the selling price of such 
goods, wares, and merchandise shall be presumed to be in excess 
of 9 percent of the cost of the goods, wares, and merchandise sold, 
and the taxpayer shall be taxed accordingly. 

“2. All persons, other than those mentioned in subparagraph (1) 
of this paragraph shall pay a tax equal to four-tenths of 1 percent 
of the gross receipts derived by such persons from such business. 

“(b) If a taxpayer shall not have been engaged in business dur- 
ing the entire calendar year upon the gross receipts of which the 
tax imposed by this title is measured, he shall pay the tax im- 
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posed by this title measured by his gross receipts during the period 
of 1 year from the date when he became so engaged; and if such 
taxpayer shall not have been so engaged for an entire year prior 
to the beginning of the fiscal year for which the tax is imposed 
then the tax imposed shall be measured by his gross receipts during 
the period in which he was £o engaged multiplied by a fraction, the 
numerator of which shall be 365 and the denominator of which 
shall be the number of days in which he was so engaged. 

“(¢) If a person liable for the tax during any year or portion 
of a year for which the tax is computed acquires the assets or 
franchises of or merges or consolidates his business with the 
business of any other person or persons, such person liable for 
the tax shall report, as his gross receipts by which the tax is to 
be measured, the gross receipts for such year of such other per- 
son or persons together with his own gross receipts during such 


year. 

“Src. 6. National banks and all other in ted banks and 
trust companies, street railroad, gas, electric-lighting, and tele- 
phone companies, companies incorporated or otherwise, who guar- 
antee the fidelity of any individual or individuals, such as bond- 
ing companies, companies who furnish abstracts of titles, savings 
banks, and building and loan associations which pay taxes under 
existing laws of the District upon gross receipts or gross earnings, 
and insurance companies which pay a tax upon premiums shall 
be exempt from the provisions of this title. 

“Sec. 7. (a) The taxes imposed hereby shall be due on the Ist 
day of July of the fiscal year for which such taxes are assessed 
and may be paid, without penalty, to the collector of taxes of 
the District in equal semiannual installments in the months of 
October and April following. If either of said installments. shall 
not be paid within the month when the same is due, said install- 
ment shall thereupon be in arrears and 2 and there 
shall be added and collected to said tax a penalty of 1 percent 
per month upon the amount thereof for the period of such delin- 
quency, and said installment with the penalties thereon shall 
constitute a delinquent tax. 

“(b) Any tax on tangible personal property levied against and 
paid by the taxpayer to the District, within the time prescribed 
by law for the payment of such tax by the taxpayer, shall be 
allowed as a credit against the tax imposed by this title for the 
taxable year in which such tax on tangible personal property is 

aid. 

p “Sec. 8. If a return required by this title is not filed, or if a 
return when filed is incorrect or insufficient and the maker falls 
to file a corrected or sufficient return within 20 days after the 
same is required by notice from the assessor, the assessor shall de- 
termine the amount of tax due from such information as he may 
be able to obtain, and, if necessary, may estimate the tax on the 
basis of external indices such as number of employees of the person 
concerned, rentals paid by him, stock on hand, and other factors. 
The assessor shall give notice of such determination to the person 
liable for the tax. Such determination shall fix the tax, subject, 
however, to appeal as provided in sections 3 and 4 of title IX of 
this act. 

“Sec 9. Any person failing to file a return or corrected return 
within the time required by this title shall be subject to a penalty 
of 10 percent of the tax due for the first month of delay plus 5 
percent of such tax for each additional month of delay or fraction 


ereof. 

“Sec, 10. Any notice authorized or required under the pro- 
visions of this title may be given by mailing the same to the 
person for whom it is intended by mail addressed to such person 
at the address given in the return filed by him pursuant to the 
provisions of this title, or if no return has been filed then to his last- 
known address. The mailing of such notice shall be presumptive 
evidence of the receipt of the same by the person to whom addressed. 
Any period of time which must be determined under the pro- 
visions of this title by the giving of notice shall commence to 
run from the date of malling such notice. 

“Sec. 11. The taxes levied hereunder and penalties may be 
assessed by the assessor and collected by the collector of taxes of 
the District in the manner provided by law for the assessment 
and collection of taxes due the District on personal property in 
force at the time of such assessment and collection. 

“Sec. 12. Any person engaging in or on business with- 
out having a license so to do, or failing or refusing to file a sworn 
report as required herein, or to comply with any rule or regulation 
of the Commissioners for the administration and enforcement of 
the provisions of this title shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined 
not more than $300 for each and every failure, refusal, or violation, 
and each and every day that such failure, refusal, or violation con- 
tinues shall constitute a separate and distinct offense. All prosecu- 
tions under this title shall be brought in the police court of the 
District on information by the corporation counsel or his assistant 
in the name of the District. 

“Sec. 13. The Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States is authorized and required to supply 
such information as may be requested by the Commissioners rela- 
tive to any person subject to the taxes imposed under this title. 

“Sec. 14. Except in accordance with proper judicial order or as 
otherwise provided by law, it shall be unlawful for the Commis- 
sioners or any person having an administrative duty under this 
title to divulge or make known in any manner the receipts or any 
other information relating to the business of a taxpayer contained 
in any return required under this title. The persons charged with 
the custody of such returns shall not be required to produce any 
of them or evidence of anything contained in them in any action 
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or proceeding in any court, except on behalf of the United States 
or the District, or on behalf of any party to any action or 

under the provisions of this title, when the returns or facts shown 
thereby are directly involved in such action or proceeding, in 
either of which events the court may require the production of, and 
may admit in evidence, so much of such returns or of the facts 
shown thereby, as are pertinent to the action or proceeding and 
no more. Nothing herein shall be construed to prohibit the de- 
livery to a taxpayer, or his duly authorized representative, of a 
certified copy of any return filed in connection with his tax, nor to 
prohibit the publication of statistics so classified as to prevent 
the identification of particular returns and the items thereof, or 
the inspection by the corporation counsel of the District, or any 
of his assistants, of the return of any taxpayer who shall bring 
action to set aside or review the tax based thereon, or against 
whom an action or proceeding has been instituted for the collec- 
tion of a tax or penalty. Returns shall be preserved for 3 years 
and thereafter until the Commissioners order them to be de- 
stroyed. Any violation of the provisions of this section shall be 
subject to the punishment provided by section 12 of this title. 

“Sec. 15. This title shall not be deemed to repeal or in any way 
affect any existing act or regulation under which taxes are now 
levied, or any license or license fees are now required. 

“Sec. 16. Section 3 of this title shall be effective May 1, 1938. 
7 — remaining sections of this title shall be effective July 1. 
1938. 

“Sec. 17. Appropriations are hereby authorized for such addi- 
tional personnel and expenses as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 18. The proper apportionment and allocation of gross re- 
ceipts with to sources within and without the District 
may be determined by processes or formulas of general apportion- 
2 under rules and regulations prescribed by the Commis- 

loners.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, on page 38, line 23, 
after the word “ninety”, to strike out days.“ and insert 
“days”, so as to read: 


Sec. 5. Except in accordance with proper judicial order or as 
otherwise provided by law, it shall be unlawful for the Commis- 
sloners or any person having an administrative duty under this 
title to divulge or make known in any manner any information 
obtained from the Bureau of Internal Revenue in accordance with 
any provisions of this act. Any violation of the provisions of this 
section shall subject the offender to a fine of $300 or imprison- 
ment for 90 days. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 23, to 
insert: 


Src. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia the sum of $10,000, for the 
employment of professional and clerical services in connection with 
a survey and study of the entire tax structure of the District of 
‘Columbia, including taxes paid by public utilities, to be made 
under the direction of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Such sum shall be available for necessary expenses, and 
for personal services without regard to civil-service requirements, 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, or section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes. A report of such survey, with recommendations, 
shall be made by the Commissioners to Congress not later than 
January 15, 1939. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 13, after “title 
X.“, to strike out “title XI and title XII” and insert “and 
title XI”; so as to read: 


Sec. 8. Such act is further amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing new titles, to be known as title IX, title X, and title XI: 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 11, to 
strike out: 


Src. 2. The Commissioners, within 15 days after the approval of 
this act, shall appoint a Board of three persons, subject to removal 
by the Commissioners, to be called the “Board of Tax Appeals for 
the District of Columbia,” each of the members of which shall be 
a citizen of the United States. Of the three persons first ap- 
pointed as members of said Board, one shall be appointed for 2 
years, one for 3 years, and one for 4 years, and thereafter all ap- 
pointments shall be for the term of 4 years, except such appoint- 
ments as may be made for the remainder of unexpired terms. 
Vacancies caused by death, resignation, or otherwise shall be filled 
by the Commissioners only for unexpired terms. Members shall be 
eligible for reappointment. Two members of said Board shall be 
attorneys and in active practice of law for at least 5 years next pre- 
ceding their appointment, one of whom shall be the chairman of 
said Board to be designated by the Commissioners; and one member 
of said Board shall be a certified public accountant. 

The salary of the chairman of the Board shall be $8,000, and of 
each of the other members of the Board shall be $7,000 per annum. 


The Commissioners are authorized to employ such other personal 
services as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this title 
and to provide for the expenses of the Board. The salaries of em- 
ployees other than members of the Board shall be fixed in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, but shall be 
appointed without regard to civil-service requirements. The Com- 
missioners shall include in their annual estimates such amounts 
as may be required for the salaries and expenses herein authorized. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 16, to 
strike out: 


Sec. 3. Any person aggrieved by any assessment by the assessor 
of the District of Columbia against him of any tax or taxes, or 
penalties thereon (except income taxes, general and special real- 
estate taxes and assessments, and penalties and additions), may, 
within 90 days after notice of said assessment, appeal from such 


assessment to the Board, provided such person shall first pay such 


tax, together with penalties and interest due thereon, to the col- 
lector of taxes of the District of Columbia under protest in writing. 
The Board shall hear and determine all questions arising on said 
appeal and shall make separate findings of fact and conclusions of 
law, and shall render their decision thereon in writing. The Board 
may afirm, cancel, reduce, or increase such assessment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 5, to in- 
sert: 


Sec. 2. The Commissioners, within 15 days after the approval of 
this act, shall appoint a board of one person, subject to removal 
by the Commissioners, to be called the “Board of Tax Appeals for 
the District of Columbia,” which person shall be a citizen of the 
United States, Such person shall be appointed for a term of 4 
years, except such appointment as may be made for the remainder 
of an unexpired term. Any vacancy caused by death, resignation, 
or otherwise shall be filled by the Commissioners only for an un- 
expired term. Such person shall be eligible for reappointment. 
Such person shall be an attorney and in active practice of law in 
the District for at least 5 years next preceding his appointment. 

The salary of such person so appointed shall be $7,500 per 
annum. The Commissioners are authorized to employ such other 

nal services as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this title and to provide for the expenses of the Board. The 
salaries of employees other than the Board shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, but such 
employees shall be appointed without regard to civil-service re- 
quirements. The Commissioners shall include in their annual 
estimates such amounts as may be required for the salaries and 
expenses herein authorized. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 43, after line 4, to in- 
Sert: 


Sec. 3. Any person aggrieved by any assessment by the District 
against him of any personal property, inheritance, estate, business 
privilege, gross receipt, gross earning, or insurance premiums tax 
or taxes, or penalties thereon, may, within 90 days after notice of 
such assessment, appeal from such assessment to the Board, pro- 
vided such person shall first pay such tax, together with penalties 
and interest due thereon, to the collector of taxes of the District 
of Columbia under protest in writing. The mailing to the taxpayer 
of a statement of taxes due shall be considered notice of assessment 
with respect of such taxes. The Board shall hear and determine all 
questions arising on said appeal and shall make separate findings 
of fact and conclusions of law, and shall render his decision thereon 
in writing. The Board may affirm, cancel, reduce, or increase such 
assessment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 22, after the 
word “District”, to strike out “of Columbia”; and on page 44, 
line 16, after the word “by”, to strike out “said” and insert 
“the”, so as to read: e 


Sec. 4. (a) The decision of the Board may be reviewed by the 
court as hereinafter provided, if a petition for such review is filed 
by either the District or the taxpayer within 30 days after the 
decision is rendered. Such petition for review shall be filed with 
the Board, and shall be in such form as the Board by regulation 
shall provide. Upon such review the court shall have the power to 
affirm or, if the decision of the Board is not in accordance with 
law, to modify or reverse the decision of the Board, with or with- 
out remanding the case for hearing, as justice may require. The 
court shall have the exclusive jurisdiction to review the decisions 
of the Board, and the judgment of the court shall be final, except 
that it shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari in the manner provided in section 
240 of the Judicial Code, as amended. The court is authorized to 
adopt rules for the filing of the record on review, the prepara- 
tion of the record for review, and the conduct of the proceed- 
ings upon such review, and, until the adoption of such rules, the 
rules of the court relating to appeals in cases in equity, so far as 
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applicable, shall govern. The findings of fact by the Board shall 
have the same effect as a finding of fact by an equity court or a 
verdict of a jury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 20, after the 
word “fee”, to strike out “fixed by law to be” and insert 
“usually”; in line 22, after the word “comparing”, to strike 
out the comma and “or for preparing and comparing the 
transcript of record. The Board is authorized” and insert 
“and preparing the transcript of record, and”; on page 45, 
line 1, after the words “documents and”, to strike out “papers 
and the fees” and insert “papers. The fees and charges”; 
and in line 3, after the word “District”, to strike out “of Co- 
lumbia”, so as to read: 


(b) The Board is authorized to fix a fee, not in excess of the fee 
usually charged and collected therefor by the clerk of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Columbia, for com- 
paring and preparing the transcript of record, and to fix charges 
for supplying copies of testimony or copies of other documents and 
papers. The fees and charges so fixed shall be to the col- 

, lector of taxes of the District and deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 24, after the 
word “District”, to strike out “of Columbia”; and on page 
46, line 2, after the word “so”, to strike out “directed” and 
insert “corrected”, so as to read: 


(d) If the Supreme Court directs that the decision of the Board 
be modified or reversed, the decision of the Board rendered in 
accordance with the mandate of the Supreme Court shall become 
final upon the expiration of 30 days from the time it was rendered 
unless within such 30 days either the District or the taxpayer has 
instituted proceedings to have such decision corrected to accord 
with the mandate, in which event the decision of the Board shall 
become final when so corrected. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 46, line 12, after the 
word District“, to strike out “of Columbia“, so as to read: 


(e) If the decision of the Board is modified or reversed by the 
court and if (1) the time allowed for filing a petition for certiorari 
has expired and no such petition has been filed, or (2) the petition 
for certiorari has been denied, or (3) the decision of the court has 
been affirmed by the Supreme Court, then the decision of the Board 
rendered in accordance with the mandate of the Court shall be- 
come final upon the expiration of 30 days from the time such 
decision of the Board was rendered, unless within such 30 days 
either the District or the taxpayer has instituted proceedings to 
have such decision corrected so that it will accord with the man- 
date, in which event the decision of the Board shall become final 
when so corrected. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 22, after the 
word “the” where it occurs the first time, to strike out 
“Board” and insert “Court”, so as to read: 


(t) If the Supreme Court orders a rehearing, or if the case is 
remanded by the Court for rehearing and if (1) the time allowed 
for filing of a petition for certiorari has expired and no such 
petition has been duly filed; or (2) the petition for certiorari has 
been denied; or (3) the decision of the Court has been affirmed by 
the Supreme Court, then the decision of the Board rendered upon 
such rehearing shall become final in the same manner as though 
no prior decision of the Board had been rendered. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, after line 4, to 
strike out: 

Src. 5. Appeals to the Board of Tax Appeals in respect of income 


taxes shall be in the manner provided in section 38 of title X of 
this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 8, to change 
the section number from 6 to 5, and in the same line, after 
the word “District”, to strike out “of Columbia”, so as to 
read: 


Sec. 5. (a) The assessor of the District and the board of assist- 
ant assessors, with the assessor as ch: „ Shall compose a 
Board of Equalization and Review, and as such Board of Equaliza- 
tion and Review they shall convene in a room to be provided for 
them by the Commissioners, on the first Monday of January of 

-each year, and shall remain in session until the first Monday in 
April of each year, after which date no complaint as to valuation as 
herein provided shall be received or considered by such Board of 
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Equalization and Review. Public notice of the time and place of 
such session shall be given by publication for 2 successive days 
in two daily newspapers in the District not more than 2 weeks 
or less than 10 days before the beginning of said session. It shall 
be the duty of said Board of Equalization and Review to fairly 
and impartially equalize the value of real property made by the 
board of assistant assessors as the basis for assessment. Any five 
of said Board of Equalization and Review shall constitute a quo- 
rum for business, and, in the absence of the assessor, a temporary 
chairman may be selected. They shall immediately proceed to 
equalize the valuations made by the board of assistant assessors 
so that each lot and tract and improvements thereon shall be 
entered upon the tax list at their value in money; and for this 
purpose they shall hear such complaints as may be made in 
respect of said assessments, and in determining them they may 
raise the valuation of such tracts or lots as in their opinion may 
have been returned below their value and reduce the valuation of 
such as they may believe to have been returned above their value 
to such sum as in their opinion may be the value thereof. The 
valuation of the real property made and equalized as aforesaid 
shall be completed not later than the first Monday of May annu- 
ally. The valuation of said real property made and equalized as 
aforesaid shall be approved by the Commissioners not later than 
July 1 annually, and when 1 by the Commissioners shall 
constitute the basis of taxation for the next succeeding year and 
until another valuation is made according to law, except as here- 
inafter provided. Any person aggrieved by any assessment, equal- 
ization, or valuation made pursuant to this paragraph may within 
90 days after July 1 of the year in which such assessment, equal- 
ization, or valuation is made, appeal from such assessment, equal- 
ization, or valuation in the same manner and to the same extent 
as provided in sections 3 and 4 of this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 16, after the 
word “board”, to insert “of assistant assessors”, so as to 
read: 


(b) Annually, on or prior to July 1 of each year, the board of as- 
sistant assessors shall make a list of all real estate which shall have 
become subject to taxation and which is not then on the tax list, 
and affix a value thereon, according to the rules prescribed by 
law for assessing real estate; shall make return of all new struc- 
tures erected or roofed, and additions to or improvements of old 
structures which shall not have been theretofore assessed, specify- 
ing the tract or lot of land on which each of such structures has 
been erected, and the value of such structure, and they shall 
add such valuation to the assessment made on such tract or lot. 
When the improvements on any lot or tract of land shall become 
damaged or be destroyed from any cause, the said board of 
assistant assessors shall reduce the assessment on said property 
to the extent of such damage: Provided, That the Board of 
Equalization and Review shall hear such complaints as may be 
made in respect of said assessments between July 1 and July 15 
and determine the same not later than August 1 of the same 
year. Any person aggrieved by any assessment or valuation made 
pursuant to this paragraph may, within 90 days after August 1 
of the year in which said valuation or assessment is made, appeal 
from such assessment or valuation in the same manner and to 
the same extent as provided in sections 3 and 4 of this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 12, after the 
word “said”, to strike out “board” and insert “board of as- 
sistant assessors”, so as to read: 


(c) In addition to the annual assessment of all real estate made 
on or prior to July 1 of each year there shall be added a list of 
all new buildings erected or under roof prior to January 1 of 
each year, in the same manner as provided by law for all annual 
additions; and the amounts thereof shall be added as assessment 
for the second half of the then current year payable in the month 
of March. When the improvements on any lot or tract of land 
shall become damaged or be destroyed from any cause prior to 
January 1 of each year the said board of assistant assessors shall 
reduce the assessment on said property to the extent of said dam- 
age for the second half of the then current year payable in the 
month of March. The Board of Equalization and Review shall 
hear such complaints as may be made in respect of said assess- 
ments for the second half of said year between January 1 and 
January 15 and determine said complaints not later than February 
1 of the same year. Any person aggrieved by any assessment 
made in pursuance of this paragraph may within 90 days after 
February 1 of the year in which such assessment is made, appeal 
from such assessment in the same manner and to the same extent 
as provided in sections 3 and 4 of this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 10, after the 
word “escaped”, to insert “assessment and”, so as to read: 

(d) If the board of assistant assessors shall learn that any 
property liable to taxation has been omitted from the assessment 
for any previous year or years, or has been so assessed that the 
assessment was void, it shall be their duty at once to reassess 
this property for each and every year for which it has escaped 
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assessment and taxation, and report the same through the asses- 
sor, to the colector of taxes who shall at once proceed to collect 
the taxes so in arrears as other taxes are collected: Provided, 
That no property which has escaped assessment and taxation 
shall be liable under this section for a period of more than 3 years 
prior to such assessment, except in the case of property involved 
in litigation, In addition to the duties of the assessor hereinbe- 
fore provided, it shall be the duty of the assessor upon reassess- 
ment as herein provided to notify the taxpayer by writing of the 
fact of such reassessment. Any person aggrieved by any reassess- 
ment made in pursuance of this paragraph, may within 90 days 
after notice of said reassessment, appeal from said reassessment 
in the same manner and to the same extent as provided in sections 
3 and 4 of this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 23, after the 
word “District”, to strike out “of Columbia”; in line 25, after 
the word “District”, to strike out “of Columbia”; on page 52, 
line 5, after the word “District”, to strike out “of Columbia”; 
in line 9, after the word District“, to strike out “of Colum- 
bia”; in line 18, after the word “District”, to strike out “of 
Columbia”; and in line 25, after the word “appeal”, to strike 
out “to the Board” and insert “from such reassessment. or 
redistribution”, so as to read: 


(e) Whenever application is made according to law for the 
reassessment or redistribution of taxes by reason of the subdivision 
of any tract of land in the District, the board of assistant assessors 
charged with the assessment of real estate in the District is hereby 
authorized and directed to reassess and redistribute any general or 
special assessment or tax levied or due and unpaid in accordance 
with provisions of laws for the assessment and equalizations of 
valuations of real estate in the District for taxation. The assessor 
shall promptly notify the owners of record of the land, the taxes 
of which shall be reassessed or redistributed. Notices in such case 
shall be served upon each lot or parcel owner if he or she be a resi- 
dent of the District and his or her residence known, and if he or 
she be a nonresident of the District, or his or her residence un- 
known, such notice shall be served on his or her tenant or agent, 
as the case may be, and if there be no tenant or agent known to the 
Commissioners, then they shall give notice of such assessment by 
133 twice a week for 2 weeks in some newspaper pub- 

ed in said District. The service of such notice, where the owner 
or his tenant or agent resides in the District, shall be either per- 
sonal or by leaving the same with some person of suitable age at 
the residence or place of business of such owner, agent, or tenant; 
and return of such service, stating the manner thereof, shall be 
made in writing and filed in the office of said Commissioners. Any 
person aggrieved by such reassessment or redistribution, may within 
90 days after notice of such reassessment or redistribution, appeal 
from such reassessment or redistribution in the same manner and to 
the same extent as provided in sections 3 and 4 of this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 3, to change 
the section number from 7 to 6; in line 5, after the word 
“District”, to strike out “of Columbia”; and in line 9, after 
the word “tax”, to strike out “to the Board”, so as to read: 

Sec. 6. Any taxpayer who shall have paid within 3 years imme- 
diately preceding the approval of this act any tax to the District 
involuntarily, and under circumstances which according to law 
would entitle such taxpayer to the right to sue at law for the 
recovery of such tax, may within 90 days from the approval of this 


act, appeal from the imposition of such tax in the same manner and 
to the same extent as set forth in sections 3 and 4 of this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 12, to change 
the section number from 8 to 7, and in line 14, after the 
word “District”, to strike out “of Columbia”, so as to read: 

Sec. 7. Any sum finally determined by the Board to have been 
erroneously paid by or collected from the taxpayer shall be re- 
funded by the District to the taxpayer from its annual appropria- 
tion for refunding erroneously paid taxes in said District. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 17, to change 
the section number from 9 to 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 20, to change 
the section number from 10 to 9; in line 21, after the word 
“before”, to strike out “them or any member of the Board” 
and insert “him”, and in line 24, after the word “and”, to 
strike out “any member of”; so as to read: 


Sec. 9. The Board is . and empowered to sum- 
mon any person before him give testimony on oath or affirma- 


tion or to produce all books, records, papers, documents, or other 
legal evidence as to any matter relating to this title; and the 
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Board is authorized to administer oaths and to take testimony for 
the purposes of the administration of this rule. Such summons 
may be served by any member of the Metropolitan Police depart- 
ment. If any person having been personally summoned shall 
neglect or refuse to obey the summons issued as herein provided, 
then and in that event the Board may report that fact to the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the District of Columbia or 
one of the justices thereof, and said court or any justice thereof 
hereby is empowered to compel obedience to said summons to the 
gird seen as witnesses may be compelled to obey the subpenas 
0 court. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 11, to 
strike out: 


Sec. 11. If any member of the Board shall have any interest, 
directly or indirectly, as a member of a partnership or association, 
stockholder in a corporation, or otherwise, in any applicant in any 
appeal to the Board, such member shall be disqualified to act as a 
member of the Board in the matter of such appeal. Such member 
so disqualified shall notify the Commissioners in writing upon his 
first having knowledge of said appeal. In the event of a disquali- 
fication of any member of the Board as herein provided, the Com- 
missioners shall select some disinterested person to act in place 
of such disqualified member of the Board and are authorized and 
directed to pay to such person acting in the place of such disquali- 
one * „ for services rendered in such capacity 

sum o or eac: such person acts in the pl 
disqualified member. ij ay ee aie 


The amendment was agreed to. 


ai next amendment was, on page 55, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 12. Any two members of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum for the hearing and determination of appeals. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment, was, on page 55, line 5, to change 
the section number from 13 to 10. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 8, to change 
the section number from 14 to 11, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 18, to change 
the section number from 15 to 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title & 
Tax on beer”, on page 57, line 10, after the word “license”, 
to insert “except such beer as may have been purchased 
from a licensee under this act, and”, so as to read: 

Sec. 40. (a) There shall be levied and collected by the District 
of Columbia on all beer sold by the holder of a manufacturer's or 
wholesaler’s license, except such beer as may have been purchased 
from a licensee under this act, and except such beer as may be 
sold to a dealer licensed under the laws of any State or Territory 
of the United States and not licensed under this act, and on all 
beer purchased for resale by the holder of a retailer's license, 
except such beer as may have been purchased from a licensee 
under this act, a tax of 50 cents for every barrel containing not 
more than 31 gallons and at a like rate for any other quantity 
or for the fractional parts thereof. Unless the Commissioners 
shall by regulation prescribe otherwise, the collection and pay- 
ment of such tax shall be in the manner following: 

(1) Each holder of a manufacturer’s or wholesaler's license 
shall, on or before the 10th day of each month, furnish to, the 
assessor of the District of Columbia, on a form to be prescribed 
by the Commissioners, a statement under oath showing the quan- 
tity of beer subject to taxation hereunder sold by him during the 
preceding calendar month, and shall, on or before the 15th day of 
each month, pay to the collector of taxes of the District of Co- 
lumbia the tax hereby imposed upon the quantity of beer subject 
to 8 hereunder sold by him during the preceding calendar 
month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent that the clerks be 
authorized to renumber the sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment of the amendments 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 

Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
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had receded from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate Nos. 26 and 27 to the bill (H. R. 8837) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other pur- 
poses, and concurred therein; that the House still further 
insisted upon its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate Nos. 24 and 37 to the said bill, agreed to the 
_ further conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Wooprum, 
Mr. Jonnson of Oklahoma, Mr. FITZPATRICK, Mr. JOHNSON 
of West Virginia, Mr. Houston, Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, and Mr. 
DIRKSEN were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had af- 
fixed his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 1882) for the relief 
of the Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, and it was signed 
by the President pro tempore. 

NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States 
Navy, to authorize the construction of certain naval ves- 
sels, and for other purposes. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Minton in the chair) 
laid before the Senate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported favorably, without reservation, executive D, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, third session, a treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation between the United States of America 
and the Kingdom of Siam, signed at Bangkok on November 
13, 1937, with a final protocol and agreement relating thereto, 
and submitted a report (Exec. Rept. No. 6), thereon. 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported favorably the nomination of J. Charles Dennis, of 
Washington, to be United States attorney for the western 
district of Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk will 
state in their order the nominations on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Charles J. 
Maxcy, of New Jersey, to be Director of Finance and Accounts 
Division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Michael F. L. 
Walsh, of New York, to be United States attorney for the 
eastern district of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

Mr. WAGNER. I ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. Walsh. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nominations of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Without objection, the nom- 
inations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

IN THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nominations in the Army 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Army 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 26, 1938, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 25 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
ASSAYER OF THE MINT 

Paul J. Dowd, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be assayer of the 
mint of the United States at Philadelphia, Pa., in place of 
Chester W. Ziegler, deceased. í 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

James B. Frazier, Jr., of Tennessee, to be United States at= 
torney for the eastern district of Tennessee. (Mr. Frazier ig 
now serving in this office under an appointment which 
expired February 23, 1938.) 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

George P. Alderson, of West Virginia, to be United States 
marshal for the southern district of West Virginia. (Mr. 
Alderson is now serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires May 13, 1938.) 

Donald A. Draughon, of Puerto Rico, to be United States 
marshal for the district of Puerto Rico. (Mr. Draughon 18 
now serving in this office under an appointment which ex- 
pired February 23, 1938.) 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 

Maj. Talley Dozier Joiner, Infantry, with rank from August 
1, 1935. 

Capt. Ralph Pulsifer, Infantry, with rank from August 1, 
1935. 

TO JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 

Maj. Archer Lynn Lerch, Infantry, with rank from August 
1, 1935, effective July 1, 1938. 

TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Maj. Harold Borden Bliss, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from August 1, 1935. . 

Maj. Clare Wallace Woodward, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1936. 

Capt. Carter Marion Kolb, Infantry, with rank from Oc- 
tober 1, 1934. 

TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


Capt. Gervais William Trichel, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from January 7, 1935. 


PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE MAJOR 
Capt. Frank Eckel Taylor, Judge Advocate General’s De- 


partment, from April 1, 1938, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 
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APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 


Brig. Gen. Walter Campbell Sweeney, United States Army, 
from June 1, 1938, vice Maj. Gen. Harry E. Knight, United 
States Army, to be retired May 31, 1938. 

Brig. Gen. Daniel Van Voorhis, United States Army, from 
July 1, 1938, vice Maj. Gen. Andrew Moses, United States 
Army, to be retired June 30, 1938. 

Brig. Gen. Walter Schuyler Grant, United States Army, 
from October 1, 1938, vice Maj. Gen. George V. H. Moseley, 
United States Army, to be retired September 30, 1938. 

Brig, Gen. Ben Lear, United States Army, from October 1, 
1938, vice Maj. Gen. William E. Cole, United States Army, 
to be retired September 30, 1938. 

TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 


Col. Robert Charlwood Richardson, Jr., Cavalry, vice Brig. 
Gen. Walter C. Sweeney, United States Army, nominated for 
appointment as major general. 

Col. Francis Webster Honeycutt, Field Artillery, from June 
1, 1938, vice Brig. Gen. Alfred T. Smith, United States Army, 
to be retired May 31, 1938. 

Col. George Veazey Strong, Infantry, from June 1, 1938, 
vice Brig. Gen. Laurence Halstead, United States Army, to be 
retired May 31, 1938. 

Col. Irving Joseph Phillipson, Infantry, vice Brig. Gen. 
Daniel Van Voorhis, United States Army, nominated for ap- 
pointment as major general. 

Col. Donald Cameron Cubbison, Field Artillery; from Au- 
gust 1, 1938, vice Brig. Gen. George R. Spalding, United 
States Army, to be retired July 31, 1938. 

Col. Charles Fullington Thompson, Infantry, from Septem- 
ber 1, 1938, vice Brig. Gen. Robert S. Abernethy, United States 
Army, to be retired August 31, 1938. 

Col. Clarence Self Ridley, Corps of Engineers, vice Brig. 
Gen. Walter S. Grant, United States Army, nominated for 
appointment as major general. 

Col, Henry Tacitus Burgin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Brig. Gen. Ben Lear, United States Army, nominated for 
appointment as major general. 

TO BE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, WITH THE RANK OF MAJOR GENERAL, 
FOR A PERIOD OF 4 YEARS FROM DATE OF ACCEPTANCE, WITH 
RANK FROM JUNE 3, 1938 
Col. Charles Macon Wesson, Ordnance Department, vice 

Maj. Gen. William H. Tschappat, Chief of Ordnance, whose 

term of office expires June 2, 1938. 

TO BE ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, WITH THE RANK 
OF BRIGADIER GENERAL, FOR A PERIOD OF 4 YEARS FROM DATE 
OF ACCEPTANCE, WITH RANK FROM JUNE 1, 1938 
Col. Earl McFarland, Ordnance Department, vice Brig. 

Gen. Herman W. Schull, assistant to the Chief of Ordnance, 

to be retired May 31, 1938. 

TO BE ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, WITH THE RANK 
OF BRIGADIER GENERAL, FOR A PERIOD OF 4 YEARS FROM DATE 
OF ACCEPTANCE, WITH RANK FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 1938 
Col. Charles Tillman Harris, Jr., Ordnance Department, 

vice Brig. Gen. Edward M. Shinkle, assistant to the Chief 

of Ordnance, whose term of office expires August 31, 1938. 

TO BE ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF OF THE AIR CORPS, WITH THE 
RANK OF BRIGADIER GENERAL, FOR A PERIOD OF 4 YEARS FROM 
DATE OF ACCEPTANCE, WITH RANK FROM JULY 17, 1938 
Brig. Gen. Barton Kyle Yount, wing commander (colonel), 

Air Corps, vice Brig. Gen. James E. Chaney, assistant to 

the Chief of the Air Corps, whose term of office expires 

July 16, 1938. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Capt. David W. Bagley to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
to rank from the ist day of April 1938. 

Commander Ernest L. Gunther to be a captain in the 
Navy, to rank from the 1st day of April 1938. 

Lt. Comdr. Stanley D. Jupp to be a commander in the 
Navy, to rank from the 1st day of January 1938. 

Lt. Edward A. Solomons to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, to rank from the Ist day of March 1938. 
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Lt. (J. g.) Paul P. Blackburn, Jr., to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy, to rank from the Ist day of January 1938. 

Lt. (j. g.) Edward C. Renfro to be a lieutenant in the Navy, 
to rank from the 29th day of January 1938. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains 
in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 15th 
day of October 1937: 2 

Charles H. Stedman 

Eugene L. Boyd 

The following- named carpenters to be chief carpenters in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the date 
stated opposite their names: 

Benjamin F. Edwards, Jr., December 2, 1937. 

Albert R. Clemens, February 2, 1938. 

Louis W. Fox, March 2, 1938. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Ralph A. Blythe to be postmaster at Alexander City, Ala., 
in place of L. M. Thomas, deceased. 

George W. Buck to be postmaster at Thomaston, Ala., in 
place of G. W. Buck. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
4, 1938. 

ARKANSAS 

Floy R. Parr to be postmaster at Jonesboro, Ark., in place 
of F. R. Parr. Incumbent’s commission expires April 27, 1938, 

James H. Wiseman to be postmaster at Kensett, Ark., in 
place of C. B. Mills. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
27, 1938. 

CALIFORNIA 

Palmer C. Risley to be postmaster at Arrowhead Spring, 
Calif., in place of P. C. Risley. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 5, 1938. 

Robert A. Clothier to be postmaster at Cotati, Calif., in 
place of R. A. Clothier. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1938. 

Lillian F. Young to be postmaster at Desert Center, Calif. 
Office became Presidental July 1, 1937. 

Edith A. Knudsen to be postmaster at Klamath, Calif., in 
place of E. A. Knudsen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 6, 1938. 

Xerxes Kemp Stout to be postmaster at La Mesa, Calif., 
in place of X. K. Stout. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Myrtle M. Evers to be postmaster at Novato, Calif., in place 
of M. M. Evers. Incumbent’s commission expired April 4, 
1938. 

Nellie G. Donohoe to be postmaster at Oakland Calif., in 
place of N. G. Donohue. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 7, 1938. 

Charles A. Turner to be postmaster at Oceanside, Calif., 
in place of C. A. Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Spencer Briggs to be postmaster at Oleum, Calif., in place 
of Spencer Briggs. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
20, 1938. 

Janet R. Carroll to be postmaster at Pebble Beach, Calif., 
in place of J. R. Carroll. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1938. 

George W. Megrew to be postmaster at Rancho Santa Fe, 
Calif., in place of G. W. Megrew. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 2, 1938. 

Janet D. Watson to be postmaster at Tahoe, Calif., in place 
of J. D. Watson. Incumbent's commission expired April 4, 
1938. 

Richard M. Wood to be postmaster at Thermal, Calif., in 
place of R. M. Wood. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 5, 1938. 

COLORADO 

Frances M. Parker to be postmaster at Alma, Colo., in place 
of I. S. Faires, resigned. 

ILLINOIS 

Grace M. Lennon to be postmaster at Plainfield, III., in 
place of J. P. Lennon, deceased. 
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INDIANA 


Myrtle A. Schreiber to be postmaster at New Palestine, 
Ind., in place of M. A. Schreiber. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 31, 1938. 

Earl R. Rickard to be postmaster at Pekin, Ind., in place 
of E. G. Ashabraner, deceased. 

“KANSAS 


Charles E. Drumm to be postmaster at Centralia, Kans., in 
place of C. E. Drumm. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 10, 1938. 

Frank M. Proffitt to be postmaster at Chase, Kans., in place 
of F. M. Proffitt. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
28, 1938. 

Ray T. Ingalls to be postmaster at. Goff, Kans., in place of 
R. T. Ingalls. Incumbent’s commission expired February 28, 
1938. 

Guietta Stark to be postmaster at Perry, Kans., in place of 
Guietta Stark. Incumbent's commission expired February 
28, 1938. 

LOUISIANA 

Edwin R. Ford to be postmaster at Jonesville, La., in place 
of E. R. Ford. Incumbent’s commission expired February 22, 
1938. 

Annie B. Netterville to be postmaster at Newellton, La., in 
place of A. B. Netterville. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 22, 1938. 

MAINE 

Arnold D. Chase to be postmaster at Kezar Falls, Maine., 
in place of A. D. Chase. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1938. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


John Elbridge Perkins to be postmaster at Essex, Mass., 
in place of C. S. Perkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1938. 

Mary L. McParlin to be postmaster at Sandwich, Mass., 
in place of M. L. McParlin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 7, 1938. 

Felix Pasqualino to be postmaster at Wakefield, Mass., in 
place of Felix Pasqualino. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1938. 

Paul Revere Robie to be postmaster at West Dennis, Mass., 
in place of M. T. Nickerson, removed. 

MICHIGAN 

George W. Hackney to be postmaster at Mount Morris, 
Mich., in place of G. W. Hackney. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 14, 1938. . 

MINNESOTA 

Svend Petersen to be postmaster at Askov, Minn., in place 
of Svend Petersen. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 31, 1938. 

Joseph R. Keefe to be postmaster at Redwood Falis, Minn., 
in place of J. R. Keefe. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Frankie M. Storm to be postmaster at Benoit, Miss., in 
place of F. M. Storm. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

MISSOURI 


Nettie Morgan to be postmaster at Camdenton, Mo., in 
place of Nettie Morgan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1938. 

Albert Linxwiler to be postmaster at Jefferson City, Mo., in 
place of Albert Linxwiler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1938. 

Alexander W. Graham to be postmaster at Kansas City, 
Mo., in place of A. W. Graham. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 25, 1938. 

Jesse A. Twyman to be postmaster at Triplett, Mo., in 
place of J. A. Twyman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1938. 

Mahlon N. White to be postmaster at Warsaw, Mo., in 
place of M. N. White. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 10, 1938. 
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NEBRASKA 


Ernest J. Kaltenborn to be postmaster at Waco, Nebr., in 
place of E. J. Kaltenborn. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


James J, Cavanaugh to be postmaster at Dover, N. H., in 
place of J. J. Cavanaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 2, 1938. 

Lottie B. Farnsworth to be postmaster at North Rochester, 
N. H., in place of S. E. Coburn. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 5, 1936. 

NEW JERSEY 

Frank James Growney to be postmaster at Englewood, N. 

J., in place of M. A. Whyard, transferred. 
NEW YORK 

Daniel W. Hanley to be postmaster at Albion, N. Y., in 
place of D. W. Hanley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. k 

Frank V. Wiatrowski to be postmaster at Angola, N. Y., in 
place of F. V. Wiatrowski. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1938. 

Pierce D. Kane to be postmaster at Averill Park, N. Y., in 
place of P. D. Kane. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 28, 1938. 

Lorenzo J. Burns to be postmaster at Batavia, N. Y., in 
1 N of L. J. Burns. Incumbent's commission expired April 

1938. 

Wayne H. Wright to be postmaster at East Aurora, N. L., 
in place of W. H. Wright. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

Hugh M. Bulger to be postmaster at Norwich, N. v., in 
place of H. M. Bulger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31. 1938. 

Arthur B. Stiles to be postmaster at Owego, N. V., in place 
7 7 B. Stiles. Incumbent's commission expired April 4, 

John M. Corey to be postmaster at Saratoga Springs, N: Y., 
in place of J. M. Corey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

Daniel J. Falvey to be postmaster at Schuylerville, N. V., 
in place of D. J. Falvey. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

William P. Degenaar to be postmaster at Slingerlands, N. Y. 
in place of W. P. Degenaar. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1938. 

Anthony J. Kennedy to be postmaster at Suffern, N. V., in 
place of A. J. Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

Edmund L. Weston to be postmaster at Syracuse, N. Y., in 
place of E. L. Weston. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1938. 

Marantha Knapp to be postmaster at West Nyack, N. L., 
in place of Marantha Knapp. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 28, 1938. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Ronald Keeley to be postmaster at Hazen, N. Dak., in place 
of C. T. Albers, removed. 

OHIO 

Charles A. Kirk to be postmaster at Toledo, Ohio in place 
of C. E. Kirschner. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
2, 1938. 

OREGON 

Tracy Savery to be postmaster at Dallas, Oreg., in place 
of Tracy Savery. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
20, 1938. 

Jack R. Strauss to be postmaster at Falls City, Oreg. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 

Glen C. Smith to be postmaster at Independence, Oreg., 
in place of G. C. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Harold Doering to be postmaster at Bethayres, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
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Edwin A. Breinig to be postmaster at Egypt, Pa. Office 

became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Dana T. Crosland to be postmaster at Bennettsville, S. C., 
in place of D. T. Crosland. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 1, 1938. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Kathryn H. Speirs to be postmaster at Ree Heights, S. Dak., 
in place of K. H. Speirs. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1938. 

Joseph A. Crowley to be postmaster at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
in place of J. A. Crowley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1938. 

UTAH 

Isaac A. Smoot to be postmaster at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
in place of I. A. Smoot. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 1, 1938. 

VERMONT 


Kenneth Alan Tudhope to be postmaster at North Hero, 
Vt., in place of K. A. Tudhope. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 31, 1938. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Chauncy R. Crabtree to be postmaster at Fort Gay, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1936. 

Everett F. Walker to be postmaster at Wayne, W. Va., in 
place of R. L. Millies, removed. 

WISCONSIN 

Henry E. Steinbring to be postmaster at Fall Creek, Wis., 
in place of H. E. Steinbring. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1938. 

Melvin G. Gumm to be postmaster at Jackson, Wis., in place 
of Christ Herman, removed. 

Ida Melchert to be postmaster at Saxon, Wis., in place of 
Ida Melchert. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1938. 

Henry A. Kirk to be postmaster at Spring Valley, Wis., in 
place of H. C. Peterson, removed. 

Kenneth E. Moscrip to be postmaster at White Lake, Wis., 
in place of W. J. Kyes, resigned. 

WYOMING 

Jesse B. Budd to be postmaster at Big Piney, Wyo., in place 
of J.B. Budd. Incumbent’s commission expired April 2, 1938. 

John F. Cook to be postmaster at Cody, Wyo., in place of 
J. F. Cook. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1, 
1938. 

Myra E. Geer to be postmaster at Cokeville, Wyo., in place 
of M. E. Geer. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1, 
1938. 

Frederick W. Chamberlain to be postmaster at Greybull, 
Wyo., in place of F. W. Chamberlain. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired February 1, 1938. 

Andrew Morrow to be postmaster at Kemmerer, Wyo., in 
place of Andrew Morrow. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1938. 

Albert E. Holliday to be postmaster at Laramie, Wyo., in 
place of A. E. Holliday. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 7, 1938. 

Allen T. Frans to be postmaster at Meeteetse, Wyo., in place 
eof A. T. Frans. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
1, 1938. 

Dorsey T. Shoemaker to be postmaster at Torrington, Wyo., 
in place of D. T. Shoemaker. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 1, 1938. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 25 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Charles J. Maxcy to be Director of Finance and Accounts 
Division. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Michael F. L. Walsh to be United States attorney for the 
eastern district of New York. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Maj. Edward Avery Austin to Quartermaster Corps. 
Maj. Earl LeVerne Lyons to Quartermaster Corps. 
Capt. Harry Edwin Magnuson to Quartermaster Corps. 
Second Lt, Theodore Janof to Quartermaster Corps. 
First Lt. Harold Webb Browning to Field Artillery. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Shelley Uriah Marietta to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Robert Skelton to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Omar Heinrich Quade to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Thomas Ewing Scott to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Thomas Everett Harwood, Jr., to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Samuel Jay Turnbull to be colonel, Medical Corps, 
Michael Andrew Dailey to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Alvin Charles Miller to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Chester Raymond Haig to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
William Eugene Hall to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Hew Bernard McMurdo to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Thomas Ward Burnett to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Robert Morris Hardaway to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
John Wesley Sherwood to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Guy Logan Qualls to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
James Ernest Baylis to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Douglas Wiltz McEnery to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
John William Meehan to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
å Ralph Ellis Murrell to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 
orps. 
Weldon Kenneth Ruth to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Gus Warlick Neece to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Ryle August Radke to be captain, Medical Corps. 
William Archer Squires to be colonel, Dental Corps. 
Arnett Percy Matthews to be colonel, Dental Corps. 
d Herman James Lambert to be lieutenant colonel, Dental 
orps. 
iS James Barrett Mockbee to be lieutenant colonel, Dental 
orps. 
Page Purnell Albert Chesser to be lieutenant colonel, Den- 
tal Corps. 
Hutton A. Shearer to be captain, Dental Corps. 
Walter Smit to be captain, Veterinary Corps. 
Edward James Gearin to be captain, Medical Administra- 
tive Corps. 
James Hugh ONeill to be chaplain, United States Army, 
with the rank of major. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
James T. Monnier, Demopolis. 
Maurice F. Law, Linden. 
COLORADO 
Harry M. Katherman, Aurora, 
Walton T. Day, Byers. 
Ralph E. Vincent, Otis. 
GEORGIA 
Robert H. Manson, Darien. 
Mary V. Lynch, Fort Screven. 
Rushin Watkins, Reidsville. 
Susie M. Lunsford, Smithville. 
Myrtle Louise Walker, Soperton, 
Victor L. Howe, Tallapoosa. 
ILLINOIS 
Deane J. McAlister, Greenville. 
LOUISIANA 


Albert C. Locke, Marthaville. 
William S. Montgomery, Saline. 
Elias C. Leone, Zwolle. 

MAINE 
George I. McIntosh, Lisbon Falls. 
Edna M. Ellis, North Anson. 
Leo M. Cyr, Rockwood. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Joseph Q. Welch, Dawson. 
Richard W. Harper, Dulce. 

OHTO 
Francis J. Daubel, Fremont. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

George E. Diehl, Chambersburg. 
William P. Kohler, Glassport. 
Frank H. Black, Greensboro. 
Rebecca Campbell, Midway. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Many, O Lord our God, are Thy works which Thou hast 
made, and Thy thoughts to usward cannot be numbered. 
We pray that we may delight to do Thy will; write Thy law 
within our hearts. In prayer, thought, and endeavor, we 
beseech Thee to prevail among us. In an atmosphere and 
light of splendid aspirations, pulsating with moral power 
and understanding, may all things in our country be brought 
into a state of good health and harmony. Selfishness, the 
poison of so many woes, oh, take it all away and enthrone 
within us a fine sense of justice and righteousness, Blessed 
Lord, let not the pride of our own breasts deceive us; may 
we vow to conduct ourselves wisely and prudently in all 
good and manly ways. Grant that we may believe pro- 
foundly in the Golden Rule; if we are faithful to it, we shall 
share its ultimate joy and victory. We commend unto 
Thee, Heavenly Father, with all Thy gracious blessings, our 
President, our Speaker and Members, officers, and employees 
of the Congress. May we all live with true hearts and 
in fellowship with one another. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, April 21, 
1938, was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Wednesday next, at the conclusion of 
the legislative program of the day, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
in order to ask the majority leader a question, can the gen- 
tleman tell us something about the program for tomorrow 
and the next day? This information may help us in con- 
nection with these unanimous-consent requests. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I had the program in my head on last 
Thursday and put it in the Recorp. After disposing of the 
business of the Committee on the District of Columbia today 
we will take up the conference report on the independent 
offices appropriation bill. I will have to refer to the RECORD 
for the rest of the program. 

Mr. SNELL. I have no objection to the request, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CROWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including therein a 
Short radio address by Gov. M. Clifford Townsend, of Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recor and to include therein 
brief resolutions adopted by labor leaders of Slater, Mo., 
these resolutions being carried in a letter addressed to Wil- 
liam Green and John L. Lewis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that at the conclusion of the legislative program of 
today I may be permitted to address the House for 15 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

IMPORTATION OF COTTON 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the resquest of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the House 
to the fact that last Thursday 12,000 bales of cotton came 
into this country from India. Think of it, 4,800,000 pounds 
of cotton coming into Norfolk and stored in Richmond, Va., 
to be manufactured by the mills of North Carolina and to 
be consumed by the American public. Stop the reciprocal- 
trade agreements at once, stop the importation of all com- 
modities that compete with American labor, farmers, and 
manufacturers. 

If the people who raise cotton in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, Mississippi, Georgia, and the other South- 
ern States are going to permit this enormous amount of In- 
dian cotton to be imported, what do you think you are 
going to do with your cotton farmers of the South? It is 
time you wake up. This is the second shipment this year of 
Indian cotton to our ports. When the people of North 
Carolina do not know what to do with the cotton the farmers 
in that State now grow. The manufacturers buy it because 
it resembles wool more than the cotton they grow in this 
country. It is coarser. Well, what about the wool growers 
of America, who cannot sell their wool today? Do we help 
anybody in America by permitting these imports of com- 
modities that we should raise on our own farms? No; never. 
Stop these imports; keep American markets for the Ameri- 
can farmers and American labor. 

The cotton that came from India last Thursday, 4,800,000 
pounds, traveled more than 10,000 miles to reach Richmond. 

It will be held there in warehouses until the manufac- 
turers withdraw it for the mills to manufacture into 
blankets to resemble a wood blanket—to fool our American 
housewives. Richmonders who have inspected it say it ap- 
pears to be 54-inch staple. The bales bear the stamp “Prod- 
uce of British India.” Warehouse employees said the 
cotton was valued at about $50 per 400-pound bale. It is the 
second such shipment going to a North Carolina firm which 
manufactures blankets, they said. 

The cotton came first to New York City, where it was 
unpacked and fumigated to prevent possible entry of crop 
pests. It came from New York over the eastern steam 
ship lines via Norfolk to Richmond. 

Richmonders have been puzzled how India cotton could be 
shipped such a long distance and used to compete with 
American cotton grown in the majority of the Southern 
States. Some say the Deccan Delta is very rich and requires 
no fertilizer. Cheap labor has been advanced as another 
reason. I do not care how rich the land in India or how 
cheap the labor, we should not import cotton. How can we 
give our labor work and permit the importation of such 
cotton? How can we keep our standard of living up and 
compete with cheap Indian labor or any foreign lahor. It 
just cannot be done. 
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How can you Democratic Congressmen from Southern 
States permit this administration to do such things without 
a vehement protest. I am for a tariff on all foreign prod- 
ucts that compete with American labor, American farmers, 
and American manufacturers. In the name of America 
protect our own people. Will Congress do their duty? 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Military Affairs may have permission to 
sit during the sessions of the House on tomorrow and the 
next day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Securities Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce may have permission to sit during 
the session of the House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and to in- 
clude therein a short extract from an editorial in the Lewis- 
ton Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Trax and Mr. Bryperup asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their own remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and in- 
clude therein a short editorial from a New Jersey paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

INTERCOASTAL SHIPPING 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to inquire if this Con- 
gress is going to enact legislation that will return the interior 
of the United States to the Indians. On April 20 the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries reported to the 
House H. R. 10315 with the recommendation that it pass. 
This bill provides a subsidy for intercoastal shipping. 

There is pending in the Senate S. 3032, which, if enacted 
into law, would eliminate the Panama Canal tolls for vessels 
engaged in trade between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Of these two bills the direct subsidy bill is more dangerous 
and will prove the most disastrous if enacted into law. This 
bill, in the guise of helping the intercoastal lines, would 
without doubt result in reducing transportation charges for 
Pacific coast shippers who use the Canal route. The present 
low cost water transportation from the Pacific Northwest 
has already resulted in inestimable and irreparable injury 
to the southwestern wheat producers and millers, and any 
movement to further reduce the cost of this transportation 
will result is much more danger and injury to the south- 
western farmer. While the bulk of the movement of grain 
from Kansas to the East and Southeast is in the form of 
products shipped by the flour mills in Kansas, the grain 
producer has a direct interest in this legislation. Practically 
all the wheat ground in Kansas mills consists of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, or Nebraska wheat, and the welfare of these 
wheat producers and grain dealers depends largely upon the 
ability of the mills to grind such wheat and dispose of the 
products in eastern and southern domestic markets in com- 
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petition with flour and grain products ground in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

In recent years there has been a considerable influx of 
Pacific coast wheat and flour into the East and Southeast 
by steamers from the Pacific coast through the Panama 
Canal to Gulf and Atlantic ports. This grain and flour was 
then moved inland by both truck and rail transportation 
in direct competition with wheat that might be transported 
only by rail from the interior points at a much higher cost 
per bushel or barrel. This movement has grown and de- 
veloped from a surplus production of wheat in the North- 
west and has increased largely as a result of the loss of the 
world markets, particularly in the market in the Orient. 
The loss of this export trade resulted in an accumulation 
of wheat and flour stocks in the Northwest and tended to 
reduce the price of northwest wheat and flour. This, to- 
gether with a low transportation cost by water through the 
Panama Canal to the eastern and southern markets, has 
displaced to a very large extent the movement of wheat and 
fiour from the Southwest. The only possible way that the 
Southwest wheat grower and miller can meet this competi- 
tive price is for the farmer to sell his wheat at less per 
bushel and the miller sell his flour on the same basis. In 
the final analysis the farmers of the Southwest must take 
less for their wheat in order to enable the miller to grind 
it and meet this competition. The reduction or subsidy in 
intercoastal water transportation always reverts back to 
the wheat farmer and producer in the Middle West. 

H. R. 10315 proposes a direct subsidy of as much as $2 per 
displacement or gross tonnage of a vessel. The cargo ton- 
nage of a vessel is usually about two-thirds of the displace- 
ment or gross tonnage and therefore the $2 per ton sub- 
sidy would in reality be a subsidy of $3 per cargo ton. With 
these vessels receiving a subsidy of approximately $3 per 
carried ton, they would be receiving a bonus of 15 cents 
per hundredweight on freight carried. It would mean that 
the Government would pay them 9 cents a bushel for car- 
rying wheat from the Pacific Northwest to Atlantic seacoast 
points. This would apply to the transportation of flour on 
the same basis. At the present time the rate on wheat flour 
from Seattle to North and South Atlantic ports is about 
38 cents per hundred. This can be compared with a rate 
from Kansas City to New York of approximately 42 cents 
and to Jacksonville, Fla., a rate of 4942 cents. If the Fed- 
eral Government should pay the shipowners 15 cents per 
hundredweight for carrying flour from Pacific ports to At- 
lantic ports, one can readily see that it would completely 
eliminate the southwestern miller and wheat producer from 
the Atlantic coast market. 

It is estimated at present that Kansas will produce ap- 
proximately 175,000,000 bushels of winter wheat this year, 
and if the farmers of that State must take a 9-cent differ- 
ential on transportation costs to their markets it will mean 
that this subsidy will cost the wheat growers of Kansas 
$15,750,000. This subsidy will not only result in a loss to the 
farmers and producers of the interior of the United States 
but it will force the millers and manufacturers to move 
their plants and industries to the coast. It will practically 
destroy the railroads that are now operating in the interior 
sections and if carried into effect will make a desert of this 
section of the United States. 

In this connection it might be interesting to note the 
trend of population in the United States. Between 1920 and 
1930 the population increased 14 percent in the Atlantic 
Coast States, in the Gulf Coast States the population in- 
creased 21 percent, in the Pacific Coast States the popula- 
tion increased 48 percent. In Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kansas the population increased only 5 percent as against 
the 48 percent on the Pacific coast. It has been pointed out 
that during the past 10 years 80 percent of the increase 
in population has been within 50 miles of the Atlantic coast, 
Gulf coast, or Pacific coast. Therefore, it behooves us to 
watch any legislation that will tend to reduce the costs as 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
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Mr. Speaker, for the next few minutes I want to discuss 
S. 3032, which bill provides that section 5 of the Panama 
Canal Act shall be amended to read as follows: 

No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in intercoastal 
trade in the United States. 

As I stated previously, this bill, if enacted into law, would 
not be as detrimental to the Middle West as H. R. 10315, 
but even this bill would have detrimental and far-reaching 
effects. The laws governing the Canal Zone were codified in 
1934 by instruction of Congress and section 411 of title 2 
provides that the President may from time to time change 
the toll on intercoastal vessels, subject to a limitation that 
the tolls shall not exceed $1.25 per registered ton and shall 
not be less than 75 cents per registered ton. A change in 
tolls cannot be made by the President unless 6 months’ 
notice thereof is given by proclamation. In analyzing the 
tonnage between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, using the 
period of from 1915 to 1935, I find that the average toll was 
91 cents per cargo ton. If the tolls were exempted this 
would mean a reduction of transportation costs between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of approximately 4 cents per 
hundredweight. While this would not seriously effect the 
rate situation, it is another method of favoring the inter- 
coastal trade. The heaviest movement of freight between the 
two coasts on United States traffic amounted to about 
16,000,000 tons in 1924. At the present time it is down to 
approximately 10,000,000 tons. In 1936 the toll costs 
amounted to only 88 cents per cargo ton and in 1937 they 
were down to 80 cents per cargo ton. 

It occurs to me that our Government should continue to 
collect tolls to pay for the operation and maintenance of the 
Panama Canal. It is true that the Canal was built as a 
military necessity, but the construction of this canal has 
caused terriffic losses in the development and industry of the 
Middle West. We of the Middle West, as patriotic citizens, 
were enthusiastic for the construction of the Panama Canal, 
but did not anticipate the serious effect on that section of 
the United States. 

In view of the fact that this type of legislation will 
further prove to the disadvantage of the great interior sec- 
tions of our country, I urge every Member of Congress 
from that section to seriously consider this legislation. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein an address which I delivered in the Public 
Auditorium at Cleveland, Ohio, on Sunday, April 24, 1938. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
letter from one of the outstanding farmers of the Nation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for one-half minute to make an an- 
nouncement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. s 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, tonight from 9:30 until 10 
o’clock our distinguished chairman of the Rules Committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor], is to make 
an important address over the network of the National 
Broadcasting Co. I hope the membership of the House and 
the country at large will listen to the message from the dis- 
tinguished Member of our body, which message, I feel sure, 
will be of utmost importance to our country. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for another one-half minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 
There was no objection. 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in extending my remarks, 
I ask unanimous consent to include part of an editorial of 
the New York Journal dealing with the Anti-Communist, 
Anti-Fascist, and Anti-Nazi League, the office of which or- 
ganization was raided by Nazi storm troopers last week, at 
which time one of its officers was severely wounded by the 
attackers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York Journal and American of April 23, 1938] 


O Democracy, what frauds are committed in thy name. 

So it is now a matter worth recording that a true American 
league has been formed, with headquarters at 130 Flatbush Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, to openly combat all three of our enemies—com- 
munism, nazi-ism, and fascism. 

It is called the Anti-Communist, Anti-Fascist, Anti-Nazi League. 
states object is “to promote one ‘ism,’ Americanism,” its platform 

It calls America to the colors in these ringing words: 

“Our league is mainly composed of American workers who thank 
God daily for the privilege of earning their bread in America. 
We refuse to sit by idly any longer and watch the scavengers of 
2 shout for a Soviet America, a Fascist America, or a 

erica. 


“Through truthful propaganda we shall reveal to every worker 
the blessings of our beloved democracy and the hells of living 
under any form of a dictatorship.” 


There should be leagues like this in every city, town, and hamlet 
throughout America. 


It is time we Americans snapped out of our negative attitude 
toward our incomparable institutions. 

It is time we took the offensive in an educational and propa- 
gandist campaign against the triple-headed serpent that has raised 
its head in our country—communism, nazi-ism, and fascism. 

The Anti-Communist, Anti-Fascist, Anti-Nazi League is a good 
beginning. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, during my investigation 
of un-American activities recently, to my great astonishment 
and surprise I found that we had a well-organized secret 
Nazi police in this country which was being directed from 
abroad. The name of this secret service is the Gestapo. 

Heinrich Himmler, Nazi Gestapo chieftain, directs the 
dread secret policy of Nazi Germany from his Berlin head- 
quarters. Diplomatic mail pouches daily bring secret in- 
formation to his attention. 

Short-wave radio stations carry messages also to the 
Gestapo headquarters in code. His agents encircle the en- 
tire globe. His machine is the greatest spying outfit ever 
conceived in modern times. 

Americans in the United States have been bullied and 
threatened by the Gestapo, Firms and individuals have 
painfully felt the long arm of this poisonous spying system. 
Threats against dear ones and relatives in Germany have 
forced thousands of dollars from German-American firms, 
which money is used for vicious propaganda against the 
American Government and its citizens. 

Gestapo agents come in illegally through the Hapog Lloyd 
Steamship Lines and exchange places with old secret agents, 
who then depart by the same ship lines. Recent events defi- 
nitely emphasize the nefarious work of these bullying spies. 
The newspaper editor beaten in Brooklyn on April 22 can be 
traced to the work of the Gestapo. Many of these agents 
were present at the riot in Yorkville in order to report back 
to Hitler. 

Mr. Speaker, lately there has hardly passed a day that we 
did not hear of some disturbances created by Nazi groups 
throughout the country. Irrespective of all the exposures on 
the floor of the House and in the daily press, these groups 
are continuing to smuggle their insidious propaganda mate- 
rial into this country for the purpose of creating race hatred 
and intolerance. 

Mr. Speaker, no doubt you have read the accounts of the 
latest attacks on American citizens by these swastika-waving 
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maniacs. It has now reached a point that we owe it to our 
citizens to protect them against such vicious attacks. It is 
the duty of Congress to give this protection to the people, 
who elected their Representatives for that purpose, by de- 
stroying this secret system of a foreign power within the 
system of our country. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. Voornts, Mr. Maverick, and Mr. Rıcm asked and 
were given permission to revise and extend their own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Record by inserting 
a copy of a radio speech delivered by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OF THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936 


Mr. O'CONNOR, of New York, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following resolution, which was referred 
to the House Calendar and ordered printed: 

House Resolution 470 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 10315, a bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to 
further promote the merchant marine policy therein declared, and 
for other purposes. That after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the Committee 
shall rise and report the same to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit, with or without instructions. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp by including therein 
a circular letter I wrote on the reorganization plan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a 
short address I delivered Saturday evening on the topic of 
The Place of Puerto Rico in United States Defense and 
Economics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Wednesday, following the legislative program 
of the day and any other special orders heretofore entered, 
I may be permitted to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 

The SPEAKER. This is District of Columbia day, and the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. PALMI- 
sano], chairman of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

INSURANCE OF TAXICABS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference 
report and statement upon the bill (H. R. 7084) to provide 
that all cabs for hire in the District of Columbia be compelled 
to carry insurance for the protection of passengers, and for 
other purposes, for printing under the rule. 

MAINE AVENUE 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint 
Resolution 658, for the designation of a street or avenue to 
be known as Maine Avenue, which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That in honor of the State of Maine that part 
of Water Street SW., in the District of Columbia, lying between 
Fourteenth Street SW. and P Street SW., is hereby renamed “Maine 
Avenue” and shall hereafter bear the name of “Maine Avenue.” 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES POWER SQUADRONS 


Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
9556) to incorporate the United States Power Squadrons, 
and for other purposes, and ask unanimous consent that it 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ètc., That Wesley E. Morse, of Hartford, Conn.; 
Arthur Middleton, of New York, N. Y., and Washington, D. O.; 
Harold Dudley Greeley, of New York, N. V.: F. K. Gundlach, of 
New York, N. Y.; Edwin A. Jimenis, of New York, N. Y.; Harold H. 
Funk, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry A. Jackson, of New York, N. Y.; 
Dr. A. B. Bennett, of Washington, D. C.; William A. Smith, of Staten 
Island, N. V.; Herbert L. Seward, of New Haven, Conn.; Woodruff 
R. Smith, of West Haven, Conn.; Charles D. Case, of Larchmont, 
N. X.; Charles F. Chapman, of New York, N. L.: Herbert F. Christie, 
of New York, N. .; George E. Rice, of New York, N. Y.; C. Scott 
Lansing, of New York, N. Y.; H. R. Philbrick, of Hartford, Conn.; 
M. L. Martus, of Waterbury, Conn.; William M. Finkenaur, of New 
York, N. Y.; Gustav Zeese, of Roosevelt, N. T.; John K. Murphy, of 
Branford, Conn.; Daniel H. Fowler, of Washington, D. C.; George 
F. Flent je, Jr., of Baltimore, Md.; George J. Smith, of Valley Stream, 
N. T.; Pemberton Whitcomb, of New York, N. L.; Richard P. Ter- 
hune, of River Edge, N. J.; Wilbur A. Smith, of Oaklyn, N. J.; Fred 
G. Bender, of Philadelphia, Pa.; and G. W. Rappleyea, of Balti- 
more, Md., their associates and successors, are hereby created a 
body corporate and politic of the District of Columbia, where its 
domicile shall be. 

Sec. 2. The name of this corporate body shall be “United States 
Power Squadrons,” and by that name it shall have perpetual suc- 
cession, with power to sue and be sued in courts of law and equity 
within the jurisdiction of the United States; to hold such real and 
personal estate as shall be necessary for corporate purposes, and to 
receive real and personal property by gift, devise, or bequest; to 
adopt a seal, and the same to alter and destroy at pleasure; to 
have offices and conduct its business and affairs within and without 
the District of Columbia and in the several States and Territories 
of the United States; to make and adopt a constitution and by- 
laws, rules, and regulations not inconsistent with the laws of the 
United States of America or any State thereof, and generally to do 
all such acts and things (including the establishment of regula- 
tions for the election of associates, members, and successors) as may 
be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act and 
promote the purposes of said corporate body. 

Sxc.3. The purpose of this corporate body shall be to establish a 
high standard of skill in the handling and navigation of yachts, 
to encourage the study of the science of navigation, to cooperate 
with the agencies of the United States Government charged with 
the enforcement of the laws and regulations relating to navigation, 
and to stimulate interest in activities which will tend to the up- 
building of our merchant marine, the United States Coast Guard, 
and the United States Navy. 

Sec. 4. Said corporate body shall acquire, by way of gift, all the 
assets of the existing organization of the United States Power 
Squadrons, Inc., organized under the laws of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and defray and provide for any debts or liabilities 
to the discharge of which said assets shall be applicable; but said 
corporate body shall have no power to issue certificates of stock or 
to declare or pay dividends, its objects and purposes being solely of a 
benevolent character and not for pecuniary profit to its members. 

Sec. 5. The governing body of the said United States Power 
Squadrons shall consist of a governing board composed of citizens 
of the United States. The number, qualifications, and terms of 
office of members of the governing board shall be prescribed by 
the constitution and bylaws. The persons referred to in the first 
section of this act shall constitute the first governing board and 
shall serve until their successors are elected and have qualified. 
Vacancies in the governing board shall be filled by a majority vote 
of those members present at any meeting of the governing board. 
The constitution and bylaws may prescribe the number of mem- 
bers of the governing board necessary to constitute a quorum of 
the board, which number may be less than a majority of the whole 
number of the board. The governing board shall have power to 
make and amend the constitution and bylaws and, by a two-thirds 
vote of the whole board at a meeting called for this purpose, may 
authorize and cause to be executed mortgages and liens upon the 
property of the corporation. The governing board shall have the 
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power to establish local squadrons and to provide for the regula- 
tion of the establishment, management, and policies thereof. The 
governing board, by resolution passed by a majority of those mem- 
bers present at any meeting of the board, may appoint standing 
committees, and such standing committees shall have and may 
exercise such powers as shall be conferred or authorized by the 
constitution and bylaws. With the consent in writing and pur- 
suant to an affirmative vote of a majority of the whole governing 
board, that board shall have authority to dispose in any manner 
of the whole property of the corporate body. 

Sec. 6. An annual meeting of the members of said corporate 
body shall be held once in every year after the year of incorpora- 
tion, at such time and place as shall be prescribed in the consti- 
tution and bylaws, when the annual reports of the officers and 
governing board shall be presented and members of the governing 
board elected for the ensuing year. Special meetings of the cor- 
porate body may be called upon such notice as may be prescribed 
by the bylaws. The number of members which shall constitute 
a quorum at any annual or special meeting shall be prescribed in 
the bylaws. The members and the governing board shall have 
power to hold their meetings and keep the seal, books, documents, 
and papers of the corporate body within or without the District 
of Columbia. 

Sec. 7. Said corporate body shall have the sole and exclusive 
right to have and to use, in carrying out its purposes, an ensign, 
flags, emblems, badges, designating marks, and certificates, now or 
heretofore used by the United States Power Squadrons, Inc., and 
the right to promulgate rules for etiquette and custom of yachting 
and flags for yachts, it being distinctly and definitely understood, 
however, that nothing in this act shall interfere or conflict with 
established or vested rights. 

Sec. 8. Said corporation may be loaned material and services of 
personnel by either, or all, of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Commerce, provided 
such be considered desirable by the Secretary of the lending De- 
partment. Each of said Secretaries may also in his discretion 
invite on ships of his Department qualified members of said cor- 
porate body for familiarizing said members with custom and prac- 
tice aboard such ships. 

Src. 9. On or before the 1st day of April of each year the hereby 
incorporated United States Power Squadrons shall make and 
transmit to the Congress a report of its proceedings for the year 
ended December 31 preceding, including a full, complete, and 
itemized report of receipts and expenditures, of whatever kind. 

Src. 10. The Congress shall have the right to repeal, alter, or 
amend this act at any time. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 

MOUNT OLIVET CEMETERY 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
10004) to amend an act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
Mount Olivet Cemetery Co. in the District of Columbia,” 
and ask unanimous consent that it may be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland calls up 
the bill H. R. 10004, and asks unanimous consent that it 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to incorporate 
the Mount Olivet Cemetery Co. in the District of Columbia,” 
approved on the 10th day of June 1862 (12 Stat. L. 426), be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by adding at the end of section 3 
of the said act of the 10th day of June 1862 the following: “That 
notwithstanding the provisions of the act of March 3, 1903 (32 
Stat. 961), the land of said corporation dedicated to the purposes 
of a cemetery shall be exempt from assessments for public im- 
provements, so long as the land is devoted to cemetery purposes, 
and all such assessments heretofore levied, now pending, or here- 
after levied, are declared void.” 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Maryland please explain the bill? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to amend 
the charter of Mount Olivet Cemetery. Mount Olivet Ceme- 
tery was incorporated in 1862. When it obtained the char- 
ter from Congress, it was exempt from taxation of any kind. 
In later years it was held that “taxes of any kind” did not 
include assessments for benefits. They are now attempting 
to tax the cemetery for some benefits, which the cemetery 
claims it does not receive. This bill is to correct that situa- 
tion and place in the bill the original exemption that was 
included in 1862. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the last word. I take this time to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that when we pass this bill we are estab- 
lishing a precedent. The bill itself stipulates that Mount 
Olivet Cemetery may not be required to pay any taxes by 
way of special assessments. Heretofore and at the present 
time all charitable organizations in the District of Columbia, 
including churches, universities, cemeteries, and social clubs, 
are required to pay special assessments, and this bill would 
exempt from that requirement the one cemetery, Mount 
Olivet. If we exempt this cemetery from the payment of 
special assessments, then we must also expect to exempt 
every other cemetery in the District, all churches in the Dis- 
trict, all educational institutions in the District, and all other 
charitable organizations, of whatever kind. It is up to the 
House to do as it wishes, of course, but I could not let the bill 
be passed without making this explanation. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. PALMISANO. The gentleman realizes that in the 
charter of the Oak Hill Cemetery there is the word “assess- 
ments” and in the charter of Mount Olivet Cemetery in 1862, 
it was thought that when they included “all taxes of any 
kind” it would include assessments. They now find that they 
were in error and they are just trying to correct that to comply 
with the same provision with respect to Oak Hill Cemetery. 

Mr, COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I do not agree 
with the gentleman at all that Oak Hill Cemetery is an 
exception of the rule that all charitable associations pay the 
special assessments for street improvement. Oak Hill Cem- 
etery was incorporated in 1849 and in its charter there was 
provision that that cemetery should not pay special assess- 
ments. Along about 1904 the Congress passed an act pro- 
viding that no charitable organization, church, cemetery, or 
whatever it may be, should be exempt from special assess- 
ments. Of course, having put that exemption in the charter 
of Oak Hill Cemetery, it could not repeal it by act of Con- 
gress. Consequently Oak Hill Cemetery is not an exception 
from the rule at all. In fact, if there is any exception from 
the rule it is that all cemeteries are required to pay the tax 
On special assessment, and, for my part, I can see no reason 
why we should single out cemeteries as a class, to say nothing 
of singling out one cemetery from that whole class and 
saying that that cemetery need not be required to pay these 
special assessments. Here we are year after year spending 
the time of Congress trying to find funds to run the District 
and at the same time extending exemptions from the pay- 
ment of taxes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

MINIMUM WAGE BOARD, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
10312) to amend section 3 of the act entitled “An act to 
protect the lives and health and morals of women and minor 
workers in the District of Columbia, and to establish a 
Minimum Wage Board, and to define its powers and duties, 
and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for such 
workers, and for other purposes”, approved September 19, 
1918 (40 Stat. 960, 65th Cong.), and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the act entitled “An act 
to protect the lives and health and morals of women and minor 
workers in the District of Columbia, and to establish a Minimum 
Wage Board, and to define its powers and duties, and to provide 
for the fixing of minimum wages for such workers, and for other 
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purposes”, approved September 19, 1918 (40 Stat. 960, 65th 
Cong.), be amended by striking out the words “and receive 
such salary, not in excess of $2,500 per annum, as may be fixed 
by the Board,” and inserting in lieu thereof “The compensation 
of the Secretary and all other employees of the Board shall be 
fixed in accordance with the provisions of the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE CONTROL ACT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. PALMISANO, Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
9417) to amend the District of Columbia, Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Act and ask unanimous consent that the bill may be 
considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (g) of section 11 of the 
District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act, as amended, 
is hereby amended as follows: 

In the second paragraph of said subsection strike out the 
words “$20 per annum” and insert in lieu thereof “$10 per 
annum: Provided, That such a license may be issued to any com- 
pany engaged in interstate commerce covering all dining, club, 
and lounge cars operated by such company on railroads within 
the District of Columbia upon the payment of an annual fee 
of $60.” 

Src. 2. That subsection (h) of section 11 of the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended as follows: 

Change the period to a colon at the end of the second para- 
graph of said subsection and add the following: “Provided, That 
such a license may be issued to any company engaged in inter- 
state commerce covering all dining, club, and lounge cars op- 
erated by such company on railroads within the District of 
Columbia upon the payment of an annual fee of $30.” 

Sec. 3. That subsection (d) of section 14 of the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended as follows: 

Change the period to a comma at the end of the first sentence 
of said subsection ending with the word “business” and insert 
the following: “except that a company engaged in interstate com- 
merce may file one application for a license for the operation 
thereunder of all of its dining, club, and lounge cars operated on 
railroads within the District of Columbia.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 
REPORT 

Mr, WOODRUM, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
presented a conference report and statement for printing 
under the rule. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, LORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes 
the point of order that a quorum is not present. Evidently a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 61] 
Allen, Del. Costello Fish Jarman 
An Crosby Flannagan Jarrett 
Arnold Culkin Flannery Jenckes, Ind. 
Barry Curley Fleger Kennedy, N. Y. 
Bell Delaney Gavagan Keogh 
Biermann Demp: ingi Kirwan 
Boland, Pa. Dingell Gray Ind. Kopplemann 
Boykin ir Gray, Pa. Kvale 
Boylan, N. Y. Disney Green Lambertson 
Buckley, N. Y. Ditter Grifith Lea 
Bulwinkle Dockweller Griswold Lemke 
Burdick Douglas alleck Lesinski 
Caldwell Drewry, Va. Hamilton Lucas 
Cannon, Wis. n Harlan McAndrews 
Celler Hartley McCiellan 
Champion Englebright Hendricks McGranery 
Cole, Md. Ferguson Hennings McGroarty 
Cooley Fernandez Lac McSweeney 
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Maloney tman Schulte Taylor, S. O. 
Mansfield Patrick Scott Thom 
Mead Peterson, Fla. Shafer, Mich. Thomas, Tex, 
Merritt oage Sirovich ‘Thurston 
Moser, Pa, Quinn Smith, Maine Tinkham 
Moster, Ohio Ramsay Smith, Okla. Walter 
Mouton Rankin Somers, N. T. Wearin 
Murdock, Utah Reece, Tenn. Stack Weaver 
Norton Richards Starnes Welch 
O'Connell, Mont. Robertson Steagall Whelchel 
O'Connell, R.I. Sabath Sullivan te, 
O'Connor, Mont. Sacks Sumners, Wilcox 

o ey Sadowski Sweeney ‘ood 
O'Neal, Ky. Schuetz Taylor, Colo. Woodruff 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 300 Members have an- 
swered to their names, a quorum, 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—TERMINA~< 
TION OF TAX EXEMPTION (H. DOC. NO. 603) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means and 
ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, approved in 1913, expressly authorized the Congress 
“to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from whatever source 
derived.” That is plain language. Fairly construed, this lan- 
guage would seem to authorize taxation of income derived 
from State and municipal as well as Federal bonds, and also 
income derived from State and municipal as well as Federal 
Offices. 

This seemingly obvious construction of the sixteenth 
amendment, however, was not followed in judicial decisions 
by the courts. Instead a policy of reciprocal tax immunity 
was read into the sixteenth amendment. This resulted in 
exempting the income from Federal bonds from State taxa- 
tion and exempting the income from State bonds from Fed- 
eral taxation. 

Whatever advantages this reciprocal immunity may have 
had in the early days of this Nation have long ago disap- 
peared. Today it has created a vast reservoir of tax-exempt 
securities in the hands of the very persons who equitably 
should not be relieved of taxes on their income. This reser- 
voir now constitutes a serious menace to the fiscal systems 
of both the States and the Nation, because for years both the 
Federal Government and the States have come to rely in- 
creasingly upon graduated income taxes for their revenues. 

Both the States and the Nation are deprived of revenues 
which could be raised from those best able to supply them. 
Neither the Federal Government nor the States receive any 
adequate, compensating advantage for the reciprocal tax 
immunity accorded to income derived from their respective 
obligations and offices. : 

A similar problem is created by the exemption from State 
or Federal taxation of a great army of State and Federal 
officers and employees. The number of persons on the pay 
rolls of both State and Federal Governments has increased 
in recent years. Tax exemptions claimed by such officers 
and employees—once an inequity of relatively slight impor- 
tance—have become a most serious defect in the fiscal sys- 
tems of the States and the Nation, for they rely increasingly 
upon graduated income taxes for their revenues. 

It is difficult to defend today the continuation of either of 
these rapidly expanding areas of tax exemption. Funda- 
mentally our tax laws are intended to apply to all citizens 
equally. That does not mean that the same rate of income 
tax should apply to the very rich man and to the very poor 
man. Long ago the United States, through the Congress, ac- 
cepted the principle that citizens should pay in accordance 
with their ability to pay, and that identical tax rates on the 
rich and on the poor actually worked an injustice to the 
poor. Hence the origin of progressive surtaxes on personal 
income as the individual personal income increases. 
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Tax exemptions through the ownership of government 
securities of many kinds—Federal, State, and local—have 
operated against the fair or effective collection of progressive 
surtaxes. Indeed, I think it is fair to say that these exemp- 
tions have violated the spirit of the tax law itself by actually 
giving a greater advantage to those with large incomes than 
to those with small incomes. 

Men with great means best able to assume business risks 
heve been encouraged to lock up substantial portions of their 
funds in tax-exempt securities. Men with little means who 
should be encouraged to hold the secure obligations of the 
Federal and State governments have been obliged to pay 
a relatively higher price for those securities than the very 
rich because the tax immunity is of much less value to them 
than to those whose incomes fall in the higher brackets. 

For more than 20 years Secretaries of the Treasury have 
reported to the Congress the growing evils of these tax ex- 
emptions. Economists generally have regarded them as 
wholly inconsistent with any rational system of progressive 
taxation. 

Therefore, I lay before the Congress the statement that a 
fair and effective progressive income tax and a huge per- 
petual reserve of tax-exempt bonds cannot exist side by side. 

The desirability of this recommendation has been appar- 
ent for some time but heretofore it has been assumed that 
the Congress was obliged to wait upon that cumbersome and 
uncertain remedy—a constitutional amendment—hbefore tak- 
ing action. Today, however, expressions in recent judicial 
opinions lead us to hope that the assumptions underlying 
these doctrines are being questioned by the court itself and 
that these tax immunities are not inexorable requirements 
under the Constitution itself but are the result of judicial 
decision. Therefore, it is not unreasonable to hope that 
judicial decision may find it possible to correct it. The 
doctrine was originally evolved out of a totally different set 
of economic circumstances from those which now exist. It 
is a familiar principle of law that decisions lose their bind- 
ing force when the reasons supporting them no longer are 
pertinent. 

I, therefore, recommend to the Congress that effective ac- 
tion be promptly taken to terminate these tax exemptions for 
the future. The legislation should confer the same powers 
on the States with respect to the taxation of Federal bonds 
hereafter issued as is granted to the Federal Government 
with respect to State and municipal bonds hereafter issued. 

The same principles of just taxation apply to tax exemp- 
tions of official salaries. The Federal Government does not 
now levy income taxes on the hundreds of thousands of State, 
county, and municipal employees. Nor do the States, under 
existing decisions, levy income taxes on the salaries of the 
hundreds of thousands of Federal employees. Justice in a 
great democracy should treat those who earn their livelihood 
from Government in the same way as it treats those who 
earn their livelihood in private employ. 

I recommend, therefore, that the Congress enact legisla- 
tion ending tax exemption on Government salaries of all 
kinds, conferring powers on the States with respect to Fed- 
eral salaries and powers to the Federal Government with 
respect to State and local government salaries. 

Such legislation can, I believe, be enacted by a short and 
simple statute. It would subject all future State and local 
bonds to existing Federal taxes; and it would confer similar 
powers on States in relation to future Federal issues. 

At the same time, such a statute would subject State and 
local employees to existing Federal income taxes; and confer 
on the States the equivalent power to tax the salaries of 
Federal employees. 

The ending of tax exemption, be it of Government securi- 
ties or of Government salaries, is a matter not of politics, 
but of principle. 

D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, April 25, 1938. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 8837) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and ofñces for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate numbered 24, 26, 27, 28, 
and 37, to the bill (H. R. 8837) making appropriations for the Ex- 
ecutive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference, 
have been unable to agree. 

O. A. Wooprum, 


JED JOHNSON, 
JAMES M. FITZPATRICK, 
Gro. W. JOHNSON, 
JOHN M. HOUSTON, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
CARTER GLASS, 
JAMES F. BYRNES, 
RıcHaRD B. RUSSELL, Jr. 
FREDERICK HALE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 24, 26, 27, 28, and 37 to the bill (H. R. 8837) 
appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, have been 
unable to agree. The amendments in controversy are as follows: 

No. 24: Relating to Presidential appointment and Senate con- 
firmation of experts and attorneys of the Social Security Board 
receiving salaries of $5,000 or more per annum. 

Nos. 26 and 27: Relating to construction of the Gilbertsville 
Dam under the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

No. 28: Relating to the use of oleomargarine or butter substi- 
yue (except for cooking purposes) by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
ration. 

No. 37: Relating to Presidential appointment and Senate con- 
firmation of certain experts or attorneys receiving compensation 
of $5,000 or more per annum under appropriations made in the 
bill or authorized thereby to be expended. 

O. A. Wooprum, 

JED JOHNSON, 

JAMES M. FITZPATRICK, 
GEO. W. JOHNSON, 
JoHN M. HOUSTON, 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 


EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The Record should show that the Sen- 
ate recently receded from its insistence on amendment No. 
28, the so-called oleomargarine amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 24: Page 42, line 11, after the word “graph”, 
insert “Provided jurther, That none of the funds herein appro- 
priated under the heading ‘Social Security Board’ shall be used to 
pay the salary of any expert or attorney receiving compensation of 
$5,000 or more per annum unless and until such expert or at 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, amendment No. 37 which 
is also in dispute relates to the same matter. I ask unani- 
mous consent that amendment No. 37 may be reported, and 
that both amendments may be considered together. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 37: Page 68, after line 12, insert a new section, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 6. No part of any appropriation contained in this act or 
authorized hereby to be expended shall be used to pay the com- 
pensation of any experts or attorneys under any independent 
establishment, except the Tennessee Valley Authority, of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States (except persons now in the employ 
of the Government and persons heretofore or hereafter appointed 
under the civil-service laws), the rate of which is $5,000 or more 
per annum, who shall not have been appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist upon its disagreement to amendments of the 
Senate Nos. 24 and 37; and on this motion I ask very brief 
recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized on his motion. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, the question involved in 
these two amendments which are in disagreement between 
the two Houses we have considered many times and debated. 
It is a question of whether or not the other body shall have 
the right to confirm all positions paying over $5,000 in the 
Federal service. 

I do not think it is necessary to consume further time. I 
believe and I hope the House will continue to insist upon 
its disagreement to writing this fundamental principle into 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 26: Page 46, line 15, after “Hiwassee Dam”, in- 
sert “and for construction of a dam at or near Gilbertsville, Ky.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that amendment No. 27 may be read and considered with 
amendment 26, because they both relate to the same propo- 
sition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 27: Page 47, line 5, strike out “$37,237,000” and 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment, and I ask for 
brief recognition. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not debate these two amendments but 
will merely make a brief statement in order that the mem- 
bership will understand upon what it is voting. 

In the appropriation for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
there was included in the Budget estimate an amount of 
$2,613,000 to begin construction of a dam at Gilbertsville. 
There were also included estimates for chemical engineering 
research of $100,000 and for experimentation on fertilizer, 
$50,000. The House Committee on Appropriations deleted 
the amount for the Gilbertsville Dam in its entirety. It re- 
duced the amount for study on chemical engineering $100,000 
and for soil erosion $50,000. Those items were inserted in 
the Senate and are the two Senate amendments which are 
now in disagreement as between the two Houses. I may say 
further there was a roll call in the House by which the House 
by a majority of 25 or 30 votes refused to accept the Senate 
amendment. The motion which I have made, if agreed to 
by the House, will accept the Senate amendments in those 
particulars. 

Mr, FULLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 
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Mr. FULLER. Is the gentleman going to come in here 
without giving us a chance to ask questions about this 
matter? 

The question was taken; and on a division there were— 
ayes 93, noes 83. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

a COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Wooprum) there were—ayes 111, noes 101. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 159, nays 
152, not voting 117, as follows: 


[Roll No. 62] 
YEAS—159 
Allen, La. Dunn Kerr Rankin 
e Eberharter Kirwan Rayburn 
Anderson, Mo. Eckert Kocialkowski Reilly 
Atkinson Kramer ey 
Beiter Elliott Leavy Robinson, Utah 
Bernard Fitzpatrick Lemk fe) 
Bigelow Flannagan Lewis, Colo. Romjue 
Binderup Fieger Lewis, ers 
Bland Fletcher Luckey, Nebr. Sauthoff 
Boileau Ford, Calif. Luecke, Mich Schneider, Wis, 
Boren Ford, Miss, Serug 
Brooks Pulmer McGehee Secrest 
Brown Gambrill, Md. McGrath Shanley 
Buck Garrett McReynolds Shep; 
Buckler, Minn. Gasque Magnuson Smith, Wash. 
Burdick Mahon, S. C. Snyder, Pa. 
Byrne Gildea Mahon, Tex Spar 
Cannon, Mo Goldsborough Martin, Colo, Spence 
Greever e Stefan 
Chandler Grego Maverick Taylor, Colo. 
Chapman Griffith Mitchell, Tenn. Taylor, Tenn. 
Clark, Idaho Haines Murdock, Ariz ‘eigan 
Coffee, Wash. Havenner Murdock, Utah Thomas, Tex 
Collins Healey Nelson Thomason, Tex, 
Colmer Hildebrandt O’Brien, Mich. Tolan 
Connery Hill O'Connell, Mont. Turner 
Cooper Hobbs O'Day Vincent, B. M. 
Creal Honeyman Oliver Vinson, Fred M. 
Crosser Hull O'Malley Vinson, Ga. 
Crowe Hunter Pace Voorhis 
Cullen Jacobsen Pal. Wallgren 
Johnson,LutherA. Patman Warren 
Daly Johnson, L. B Patton Wene 
Delaney Johnson, Minn, Pearson White, Idaho 
Dempsey Johnson, Okla. Pfeifer Whittington 
DeRouen Jones Phillips 
Dixon Kee Pierce Withrow 
Doughton Keller Quinn Woodrum 
Doxey Kelly, N. Y. Ramspeck 
Duncan Kennedy, Md. Randolph 
NAYS—152 
Aleshire Crawford Hancock,N.C. McLean 
Allen, Ill. Crowther Hart Maas 
Allen, Pa Harter Mansfield 
„Minn. DeMuth Hoffman Mapes 
Arends Dickstein Holmes Martin, Mass, 
Ashbrook Dies Hook Mason 
Bacon Dondero Hope May 
Barden Dorsey Houston Mceks 
Barton Dowell Imhoff Michener 
Bates Drew, Pa, Jenkins, Ohio Mills 
Beam Eaton Jenks, N. H. Mott 
Boehne gel Johnson, W. Va. Nichols 
Boyer Englebright Kelly, Il O'Brien, Il. 
Bradley Evans r 0 
Brewster Faddis Kitchens O'Neill, N. J. 
Carlson Farley Kleberg 0 le 
Carter Fitzgerald Owen 
Case, S. Dak. Flaherty Knutson Parsons 
Casey, Mass. Forand Lambeth Patterson 
Church Frey, Pa. Lamneck Peterson, Ga. 
Clark, N. O Fries, III Lanham Pettengill 
Clason Fuller Lanzetta Plumley 
Claypool Gamble, N. Y. Larrabee Polk 
Cluett Gearhart Lord Powers 
Gilchrist Luce Rabaut 
Coffee, Nebr, Greenwood Ludlow Reed, II. 
Cole, N. Y. Guyer McCormack Reed, N. Y. 
Cox G e McKeough Rees, Kans, 
Cravens Hancock, N. Y. ughlin Rich 
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Robsion, Ky. Short Swope Treadway 
Rockefeller Sim Taber 
Rogers, Mass, Smith, Conn Tarver Wadsworth 
Rutherford Smith, Maine Terry West 
Ryan Smith, Va Thomas, N, J. Wigglesworth 
Satterfield Smith, W. Va. Thompson, II Wolcott 
Schaefer, Il. Snell Tobey Wolfenden 
Seger South Towey Wolverton 
Shafer, Mich. Sutphin Transue 
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Allen, Del. Drewry, Va. Lea Sacks 
Andrews Driver Lesinski Sadowski 
Arnold Edmiston Long Schuetz 

Ferguson Lucas Schulte 
Bell Fernandes McAndrews Scott 
Biermann Pish McClellan Shannon 
Bloom Flannery McGranery Strovich 
Boland, Pa Gavagan McGroarty Smith, Okla. 
Boykin Gifford McMillan Somers, N. Y. 
Boylan, N. Y. Gingery McSweeney Stack 
Buckley, N. Y Gray, Ind Maloney Starnes 
Bulwinkle Gray, Pa. Mead Steagall 
Burch Green Merritt Sullivan 
Caldwell Griswold Mitchell, I Sumners, Tex. 
Cannon, Wis. Halleck Moser, Pa. Sweeney 
Celler Hamilton Mosier, Ohio Taylor, S. O. 
Champion Harlan Mouton Thom 
Oitron Harrington Norton Thurston 
Cole, Md. Hartley O'Connell, R.I. Tinkham 
Cooley Hendricks O'Connor, Mont. Walter 
Costello Hennings O'Connor, N. T. Wearin 
Orosby Izac O’Neal, Ky. Weaver 
Curley Jarman Patrick Welch 
Deen Jarrett Peterson, Fla Whelchel 
D Jenckes, Ind. Poage White, Ohio 
Dirksen Kennedy, N. Y. Ramsay Wilcox 
Disney Keogh Reece, Tenn, Wood 
Ditter Kopplemann ichards 
Dockweiler Kvale Robertson 

Sabath 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Reece of Tennessee (for) with Mr. Griswold (against). 
Mr. Starnes (for) with Mr. Halleck (against). 

Mr, Izac (for) with Mr. Jarrett (against). 

Mr. Moser of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. White of Ohio (against). 
Mr. Patrick (for) with Mr. Fish (against). 

Mr. Jarman (for) with Mr. Lambertson (against). 
Mr. Wearin (for) with Mr. Ditter (against). 
General pairs: 

McMillan with Mr. Hartley. 

Sullivan with Mr. Gifford. 

O'Connor of New York with Mr. Dirksen. 
Robertson with Mr. Tinkham. 

Boland of Pennsylvania with Mr. Douglas. 
Drewry of Virginia with Mr. Welch. 

Burch with Mr. Andrews. 

Cooley with Mr. Kvale, 

Gavagan with Mr. Mitchell of Illinois, 
Driver with Mr. Scott. 

Sweeney with Mr. Biermann. 

Deen with Mr. Buckley of New York. 

Keogh with Mr. Whelchel. 

McAndrews with Mr. Fernandez. 

Gray of Pennsylvania with Mr. Somers of New York. 
Arnold with Mr. Bell. 

Schulte with Mr. Lea. 

McGranery with Mr. Champion. 

Walter with Mr. Merritt. 

Curley with Mr. Peterson. of Florida. 

Taylor of South Carolina with Mr. Mead. 
Lucas with Mr. Dockweiler. 

Mouton with Mr. Poage. 

Hamilton with Mr. Schuetz. 

Stack with Mr. Harrington. 

Long with Mr. McClellan, 

Bullwinkle with Mrs. Norton. 

O'Connor of Montana with Mr. Wood. 
Gingery with Mr. O'Neal of Kentucky. 

Allen of Delaware with Mr. Hendricks. 
Shannon with Mrs. Jenckes of Indiana, 
Bloom with Mr. Cannon of Wisconsin, 
Maloney with Mr. Thom, 

Crosby with Mr. Ferguson. 

Richards with Mr. Sabath. 

Green with Mr. Barry. 

Steagall with Mr. Boylan of New York. 
Sumners of Texas with Mr. Smith of Oklahoma, 
Cole of Maryland with Mr. O'Connell of Rhode Island. 
Flannery with Mr. Weaver. 

Sirovich with Mr. Caldwell. 

Kennedy of New York with Mr. McSweeney. 
Boykin with Mr. Celler. 

Mosier of Ohio with 525 Costello. 

Harlan with Mr. Dien, 

Edmiston with Mr. Gry, of Indiana. 
Ramsay with Mr. Sacks. 

Hennings with Mr. Sadowski. 

Lesinski with Mr. Kopplemann. 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, may I ask how the gentleman 
from Vermont, Mr. PLUMLEY, is recorded? His name was 
called a second time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont is not re- 
corded. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Wooprum, a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the conference asked by the Senate on the remaining 
amendments in disagreement be agreed to by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Wooprum, Jonnson of Oklahoma, FITZPATRICK, JOHNSON of 
West Virginia, Houston, WiccGLESworRTH; and DIRKSEN. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a list 
of public-works projects pending in the W. P. A. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recor on the T. V. A. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTION OF ROLL CALL 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, on this last roll call I was 
present and voted “nay.” I understand I was not recorded, 
but gentlemen here heard me answer “nay.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Recorp and Journal may be corrected 
accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. St. Claire, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1882) entitled “An act for the relief of the Consolidated Air- 
craft Corporation.” 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 1948) entitled “An act con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the United States District Court 
for the District of Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of certain property holders 
within the Old Harbor Village area of Boston, Mass.,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Brown of Michigan, Mr. ELLENDER, 
and Mr. WHITE to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 2191) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Roberta Carr,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
HucuHes, Mr. Sctwartz, and Mr. Townsenp to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 2362) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Henry M. Hyer,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Loaan, 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. Carrer to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 2665) entitled “An act for 
the relief of W. D. Presley,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
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Locan, Mr. Burke, and Mr. CAPPER to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. . 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 6618) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Miriam Grant,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
HucuHes, Mr. Schwartz, and Mr. Townsenp to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

OFFICERS OF THE LINE OF THE NAVY 

Mr, GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Reso- 
lution 463, from the Committee on Rules, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

House Resolution 463 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for consideration 
of H. R. 9997, a bill to regulate the distribution, promotion, and 
retirement of officers of the line of the Navy, and for other pur- 
poses. That after general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlied by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the same to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without interyening motion except one motion to recommit, with 
or without instructions. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 463 is 
a rule for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9997) to regu- 
late the distribution, promotion, and retirement of officers 
of the line of the Navy, and for other purposes, which comes 
by unanimous report from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Without knowing very much about the merits of the bill, I 
am not going to take time to discuss it but will simply say 
that, there being a unanimous report from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, the Committee on Rules held a hearing 
and granted the proposal for a rule. This is an open rule, 
providing for amendment in the regular way and providing 
for 2 hours of general debate. The Committee on Rules is 
of the opinion that the rule providing for the consideration 
of this bill should be agreed to. 

Does the gentleman from Massachusetts desire any time? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts.. No; I have no requests 
for time now. We shall be pleased to have the rule adopted. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 9997) to regulate the distribution, promotion, and 
retirement of officers of the line of the Navy, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9997, with Mr. Futter in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 
15 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, by this bill it is sought to establish the 
merit system for promotion of officers of the line of the 
Navy and officers of the Marine Corps. 

This bill does not deal with the staff officers. They will be 
dealt with later on in a separate bill. 

The number of officers of the line of the Navy is based 
upon the authorized enlisted strength of the Navy that is 
fixed by law at 137,485 men. Under the law today the of- 
ficer strength of the Navy is 434 percent of this authorized 
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enlisted strength which limits the total number of line of- 
ficers to 6,531. 

By this proposed legislation the officer strength is in- 
creased to 6 percent of the authorized enlisted strength, 
which will give 8,249 officers, or an increase in the authorized 
Officer strength of 1,718 officers. 

You should bear in mind that it will take 10 or 12 years 
to acquire these additional officers. When it requires 4 
years’ training at the Naval Academy before a midshipman 
can become an officer we can readily see that it will require 
years to build up to this new strength. 

Under the law today officers are distributed in the pro- 
portion of 1 in the grade of rear admiral to 4 in the grade 
of captain to 8 in the grade of commander to 15 in the grade 
of lieutenant commander to 30 in the grade of lieutenant to 
42 in the grades of lieutenant (junior grade), and ensign. 
This bill maintains the same percentage distribution by 
grades. Existing law permits the maximum number in each 
grade as follows: 


In this bill the maximum number that is allowed in each 
grade is as follows: 


Tos, ũ K—CTLT½———8 


It should be borne in mind that the percentages of officers 
in each grade is the same as in the present law, but with 
an increase of 1,718 officers it naturally follows that there 
are more officers in each grade than under the present law. 

The selective system for the promotion of officers has 
been in operation in the Navy since 1916. While there has 
been considerable criticism as to the operation of this sys- 
tem, nevertheless, it is without doubt the best and most 
effective method for promotion to maintain the highest 
standard of efficiency for the Navy. 

The proposed bill is patterned on the same line as the 
law of 1916; however, it is more liberal in a great many 
respects, and in the opinion of every officer that has testified 
before the committee is a decided improvement over the 
present selection law. 

This bill provides for a continuation of the present law 
for the selection of the best fitted officers for promotion 
from grade to grade, to fill vacancies in the next higher 
grades. Under existing law many capable officers fitted for 
promotion are forced to retire after a prescribed number of 
years of commissioned service because there are not a suffi- 
cient number of vacancies to take care of all of them. By the 
terms of this bill all officers adjudged fitted for promotion, 
are placed on a promotion list and are promoted to the 
next higher grade in their regular turn. 

Thus, instead of being forced to retire and the Navy losing 
their services, many competent officers are retained on the 
active list and on active duty for several more years. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of the Navy shall 
annually appoint a board of nine admirals to consider the 
cases of captains, commanders, and lieutenant commanders, 
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and a board of nine captains to consider the cases of lieu- 


tenants and lieutenant, junior grade. These boards deter- 
mine from the records of the officers which ones, in their 
judgment, should be promoted to the next higher grade as 
the best fitted. 

This is carrying out the same principle as the present law; 
however, the board is required to make its report to the 
Secretary pointing out in the results why this or that officer 
was selected and why this or that officer was not selected. 
This report is confidential and is only available to the 
officer concerned. The committee did not think it proper 
that the reasons why an officer was not promoted should be- 
come public property. Therefore it makes it a confidential 
report between the selection board and the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

This is considered to be an improvement of the present 
law as under the law today the board is not required to make 
any statement as to why it selected or failed to select this 
or that officer. 

The selection board is required to recommend first the 
Officers that are best fitted. They then are placed upon a 
promotion list and when vacancies occur in the rank to 
which they have been selected they are commissioned in 
that rank according to their place on the promotion list. 

Officers that are not classed as best fitted the first time 
they are considered stay in their respective grades until the 
subsequent year and then the selection board will consider 
those officers to determine if they should be promoted as best 
fitted or fitted. 

If officers are not classed as best fitted after they have 
had their names before the selection board twice, they can 
be promoted as fitted and they then go to the next higher 
rank as a fitted officer. 

Now, having been promoted as a fitted officer, he is eligible 
for selection as a best-fitted officer when his group again 
comes up for selection to the next higher grade. 

Then, if he is not selected as a best-fitted officer by two 
pt ee boards, he becomes ineligible for further consid- 
eration. 

However, he will remain in his grade if he has a rank of 
lieutenant commander until he has served 26 years; if a 
commander, until he has 28 years; and, if a captain, 30 years. 

In other words, every officer in the Navy, before he is put 
upon the retired list, goes before a selection board twice, and 
the board is composed of separate officers on each occasion. 

. This is considered a great improvement over the present 
law. It has the objective of retaining officers who are fitted, 
even though they are not the best fitted. 

In other words, it insures an officer of a career if he is 
classed as a fitted officer. 

Now, if the selection board does not classify him as best 
fitted or fitted, he goes out of the service, is placed upon the 
retired list in accordance with the present rate of pay, which 
is 244 percent for each year of commissioned service, not to 
exceed 75 percent of his active-duty pay. 

Lieutenants retire with $1,008 per annum. Lieutenant 
commanders retire with $2,126.25 per annum. Commanders 
retire with $3,552.50 per annum. Captains retire with $4,500 
per annum. 

The bill further provides that if a junior lieutenant is not 
selected he goes out with 1 year’s pay. 

The principle of fitted is not carried in the lower rank 
of junior lieutenant. 

If a junior lieutenant is not classed as best fitted by two 
successive selection boards he is dropped from the service 
with 1 year’s pay of approximately $2,200. 

The principle of fitted is not carried in the rank of cap- 
tain, as we do not want any fitted admirals. When a man 
gets to be an admiral we want him to be the best fitted. 

However, there is a provision in the bill which permits 
the Secretary of the Navy to retain a captain for a period 
of 5 years, even though he has not been selected as best 
fitted, if his services are required. 

The principle of selection extends through the rank of 
admiral. 
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There is a board consisting of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, the Commander in Chief of the United States Fleet, 
and the commander of the Battle Force appointed by the 
Secretary to recommend the retirement of rear admirals 
every year to bring the total separations to eight when the 
normal attrition does not exceed that number of admirals a 
year. 

Now, an admiral goes out only after he has reached the 
age of 64 or by becoming physically incapacitated. So you 
can see that the principle of selection runs through every 
rank of the Navy except the rank of ensign. 

The law provides that an ensign stays in that grade for 
3 years, then he is automatically made a junior lieutenant. 
He then stays in that grade 3 years, making a total com- 
missioned service of 6 years, before he is eligible for selection 
to the rank of lieutenant. As previously stated, if he is not 
selected, he goes out with 1 yéar’s pay. 

This bill gives a 7-year probationary period for an officer 
to prove his qualifications; however, if during that 7-year 
probationary period it is determined that he has not the 
aptitude for an officer, the Secretary of the Navy has the 
authority to revoke his commission at any time and dis- 
charge him with not to exceed 1 year’s pay. 

If, however, an officer is recommended for promotion and 
fails to pass a professional examination, he goes out with 
1 year’s pay. 

This bill permits any commissioned officer of the line, ex- 
cept commissioned warrant officers, to retire upon their own 
application, in the discretion of the President, after they 
have completed 15 years’ service. 

If an officer is selected for promotion and is found phys- 
ically unfit, he is surveyed by a medical board and placed 
upon the retired list with 75 percent of the active-duty pay 
of the grade to which selected. 

This bill abolishes the present system of officers being 
designated as additional numbers because of not being se- 
lected after certain periods of commissioned service. 

Warrant and temporary officers who came in the service 
as the result of their war service and who today have the 
rank of lieutenant and fail to be selected and by the pro- 
visions of this bill are placed upon the retired list, they are 
given upon their retirement one rank higher than that which 
they hold with the retired pay of that rank. 

In other words, these lieutenants who came in under the 
act of 1920, who served during the World War, who have 
over 21 years’ service, and who are not selected, will go out 
with the rank and retired pay of a lieutenant commander. 

Under existing law there will be 74 naval and 28 marine 
officers forced to retire on June 30 of this year on account 
of not being selected. If this bill is enacted into law prior 
to this date, no officer will be retired this year and all of 
these officers will have another board to pass upon their 
qualifications for promotion. 

To sum up, this bill guarantees to every officer in the 
Navy two chances before the selection board before he goes 
out. It further provides two standards by which officers may 
be judged for promotion; that is, as best fitted and as 
fitted. 

The officer who is fitted but not selected as best fitted 
would go out under existing law while this bill provides for 
his promotion and retention in active service. 

I may say that this bill prevents the wastage of trained 
officers to premature retirement and guarantees a reason- 
able career to all officers of the line of the Navy and of the 
Marine Corps who have weathered satisfactorily their first 
7 years of officer service. It continues the selection of the 
best fitted officers for successive promotion from grade to 
grade, and thus assures that the Navy and the Marine Corps 
shall be directed and commanded by the best material, 
seasoned, trained, and carefully chosen, from among its en- 
tire officer corps. The many officers, however, who, though 
capable and efficient, are not among the progressively 
diminishing number who advance to the higher ranks, are 
no longer to be summarily retired, and their experience and 
abilities lost to the Navy. 
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They are now to be promoted one step along with their 
fellow officers who have been chosen as the best, and they 
will continue on active service until they have completed, in 
the lowest rank affected, 26 years of officer service, and in the 
higher grades 28 and 30 years of such service. 

Not only does this assure them a career of that length on 
active duty and on full pay, but at the end of this period 
they are retired on a proportionate pay which enables them 
to maintain a decent livelihood. 

All the 102 officers whom I have stated will otherwise 
retire on the 30th of June will be continued in active service 
for 1 year more, and the large majority of them will profit 
by this extension of service I have just described. 

While I grant that there will be a slight increase in the 
cost of the officer personnel as the result of this bill, the 
Government will be receiving some return from the officers 
retained on active duty while without the provisions of this 
bill more officers would be retired and the Government would 
then be receiving no benefit whatsoever from them. The 
increase in cost does not begin to compare to the value of 
the services rendered by the officers retired. 

No officer under the provisions of the bill, if he is worth 
the salt in his bread, will go out of the service as a result 
of this measure until he has at least rendered a minimum 
of 26 years of service. 

This measure is a fair and equitable method for the pro- 
motion of officers. It will go far toward increasing the 
efficiency and the morale of the naval service. The enact- 
ment of this bill should eliminate the criticisms of and com- 
plaints about the selection system. 

I am happy to state that this bill was unanimously recom- 
mended by the Naval Affairs Committee and I earnestly 
urge on the part of the Committee favorable consideration 
of this measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. Do the figures the gentle- 
man has given include the Marine Corps? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That does not include the Ma- 
rine Corps at all. While this bill applies to the Marine 
Corps, my remarks now are confined merely to the line of 
the Navy and do not deal at all with the Marine Corps. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Can the gentleman inform us whether or 
not at the present time the number of officers exceeds 4% 
percent of the actual number of enlisted men? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It does not. We are short. We 
do not have today enough officers to man the treaty Navy. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Do we have in the Navy now the full 
authorization of enlisted men? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; we have only about 100,- 
000 or about 110,000 in the last bill, while the authorized 
enlisted strength is 137,000. 

Mr. BOILEAU. So your 4% percent is not based on the 
actual number of men in the Navy, but upon the authorized 
number of men in the Navy? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is what it is based on; 
yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. This bill increases the number of offi- 
cers that can be retained in the Navy? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is right. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Under this 6-percent provision, what 
number will you have? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am coming to that. As I 
stated a moment ago, where the law today permits 434 per- 
cent of the authorized enlisted strength to be officers of the 
line, that is a mathematical calculation and you have 6,531 
Officers. In the proposed bill we have increased that to 6 
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percent, or an increase from 434 percent to 6 percent, which 
will give them an officer strength of 8,249, or an increase of 
1,718 officers. Later on I will explain that while there may 
appear to be an increase of 1,718 officers, as a matter of 
fact, there is only an increase of 1,105 officers due to the 
change of status of 650 officers in the Navy. 

So you see we have an officer authorized strength in this 
bill of some 8,294 officers and when you get those officers, 
then you break them down into the different grades. You 
break them down into the rank of admiral, captain, com- 
mander, lieutenant commander, lieutenant, lieutenant (junior 
grade, and ensign. So this bill does not disturb the present 
officers in each grade. 

Under the law today we are entitled to 1 percent of the 
present strength as admirals, with a limitation of not over 
58 admirals, We are entitled to 4 percent of officer strength 
in captains, which gives us 240 captains under the present 
law, Under the law we are entitled to 8 percent of officers 
with the rank of commander, which makes 515; lieutenant 
commanders, 15 percent, which makes 1,016; lieutenants, 30 
percent, which makes 1,958; and lieutenants (junior grade) 
and ensigns, 42 percent, or 2,734. 

Now, this is the same percentage that is provided in this 
bill. We have 1 percent of admirals of the 8 percent, which 
would mean 70 admirals. This is the total number of ad- 
mirals you can have in the Navy in peacetime. You have 
4 percent of captains, which is 330 captains; you have 8 
percent of commanders, which is 660; you have 15 percent 
of lieutenant commanders, which is 1,234; you have 30 per- 
cent of lieutenants, which is 2,427; you have 42 percent of 
lieutenants (junior grade) and ensigns, which is 3,477, mak- 
ing a total officer strength of 8,249. 

PP: gives you, briefly, the set-up with respect to your 
cers. 

When these officers get in the Navy, then you have got to 
deal with them with reference to promotion and retirement. 
The purpose of this bill is to establish, as far as humanly 
possible, a more equitable and a fairer system than the one 
existing today. 

In 1916 Congress established a method of promoting and 
retiring officers. It classified it as the selection system. 
In the Army today you have what is known as the seniority 
system, with certain modifications. Therefore, officers can 
only go up and retire when vacancies occur, but this does 
not follow in the Navy. Officers in the Navy are selected 
irrespective of seniority. They are selected based upon their 
record. We have established in the Navy, as far as possible, 
a merit system, and from that merit system it is determined 
whether this or that officer should be promoted. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. TERRY. The gentleman states that the officers in the 
Navy are promoted by the selective process. How far down 
does the selective process extend? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It extends down to the ensign 
grade. It starts with the ensign, lieutenant (junior grade), 
lieutenant, lieutenant commander, commander, captain, 
and admiral, and it goes through every grade except the 
grade of ensign. 

Now, let us see how this system works out under the pro- 
posed law and under the law on the statute books, and we 
are following the law on the statute books as far as it is 
possible and making it more equitable and fairer to the 
officers. I might also say that the objective of this bill is to 
retain in the service officers who have qualifications that 
permit them to continue rendering satisfactory service in- 
stead of putting them on the retired list. 

The law in the past has been operating to the detriment of 
the Government and the service, because it has been putting 
too many officers who had good qualifications and who could 
render valuable service out of the Navy at a youthful age, 
when they would go upon the retired list with high retired 
pay. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Are there provisions in this bill that will 
enable the Government to require officers who are capable 
of performing their duties to remain in the service? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We are going to give them more 
opportunities for being selected than ever before, but we 
cannot insure such officer that he is going to be selected. 
However, we are going to open the door to him and give a 
fairer method of selection than in the past. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is not the question I asked. What 
I want to know from the gentleman is this: Take a man who 
is only 45 years of age, in perfect physical condition, and ca- 
pable of performing the duties of an officer, but under exist- 
ing law he has had sufficient service to retire, if he wants to. 
He now goes out of the service and gets the retired pay, 
and then he takes another job in private industry. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We put a date upon when an 
officer can be retired, but ordinarily the case the gentleman 
has cited will not happen, because officers who have not 
reached the retired age do not want to go out, but the selec- 
tion system in the past has been putting them out. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will this bill also take care of the 
marine officers? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Oh, yes; it deals with the ma- 
rines and applies identically the same provisions to the 
Marine Corps that we are applying to the line of the Navy. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. The object is to protect those officers 
now that have been eliminated from the service and are 
capable of performing the duties? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not to protect them, but the ob- 
ject is to give them a better chance of proving their qualifi- 
cations, and if they do prove their qualifications, they can 
stay in, and if they do not prove their qualifications, then 
they go out, because neither the gentleman nor any other 
Member wants an officer in the service who cannot perform 
the duties properly. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. But if they qualify they will stay in? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. But this bill will not avail any 
officers already retired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; it is not retroactive. That 
is water over the wheel; except in one instance, we give to 
officers who probably would have been affected by this bill 
a little bit better leeway, but we do not do what is running 
through the gentleman’s mind, make it retroactive. If an 
officer is out, he is out. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Will it be necessary to in- 
crease the size of the Naval Academy? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; it is not necessary in this 
bill to increase the number of midshipmen we send to the 
academy. That is fixed by law today as five. The ap- 
propriation controls it, and we are now permitted-to ap- 
point four; and, as a matter of fact, unless the fleet is 
built up very rapidly, four will exceed the number of officers 
in the short time that we will need in the Navy. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Under this new promotion scheme, what 
will be the ultimate increased cost in connection with officers 
of the Navy? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In the first place, the Gov- 
ernment is going to retain the services for a longer time and 
the first year under the 5-year program this will increase 
the cost by $286,072.73; the second year the increased cost 
will be $1,419,864; the third year, $1,208,717; the fourth year, 
$1,180,490; the fifth year, $3,783,000. 

Mr. SNELL. Does it increase after that period? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course the retirement pay 
is reduced, because officers are kept on the active list. I 
am frank to say that we have not figured out how much. 
When you offset the increase on the active pay against the 
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decrease on the retired pay will be the cost, but you will 
have some 1,100 more officers, and naturally it will cost the 
Government something, and I cannot say that it will be as 
economical as the old system, but it is a fairer system than 
has ever been put on the statute books before. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. What is the rush about this bill? The 
bill comes in here without a report from the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This is the rush about it. On 
the ist day of this month some 102 officers in the Marine 
Corps and in the Navy who have already been passed over 
will go out and go on the retired list, and a large percentage 
of those officers are qualified and are fitted to and can ren- 
der valuable service to the Government. If this bill is not 
enacted between now and the 1st day of July, the end of the 
fiscal year, 102 officers go on the retired list, and the Gov- 
ernment loses their services, when you need these officers 
because of the increase in your naval building program. 

Mr. COCHRAN. We have some men in the Navy and in 
the Marine Corps, enlisted men, who are just as important 
as the officers. Why did not the gentleman do something 
for the enlisted men, so that they could remain in the service 
when they reach a certain age? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We are trying to do something 
for the enlisted men when necessity demands it, and we are 
trying to do something for the officers. There is not a single 
injustice pending today to a single enlisted man in the 
Marine Corps or in the Navy. The injustice is in the Gov- 
ernment losing the services of able, competent officers who 
are in the very prime of life, at an expense to the taxpayers. 

Mr. COCHRAN. But the same thing applies to the en- 
listed men who are in the prime of life. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They do not go out in the prime 
of life. They enlist for 4 years, and the man serves his period 
of enlistment. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is it not true that some of these men 
have 30 years of service, including foreign service? They 
have not been in the service only more than about 20 years 
actually, but they are still in the service in their early 
fifties, and they go out when the service is 30 years. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They can transfer to some other 
branch of the service if they want to. 

Mr. COCHRAN. But they go out. 

5 MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

My. MAGNUSON. Will the gentleman point out also that 
if this bill is not passed at this session that by the ist of 
December about 355 officer's will be thrown out? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That may be true, because the 
selection board operates again between now and then. 

This is the way the selection board operates: The Secre- 
tary of the Navy furnishes the selection board, which con- 
sists of nine officers with the ranks of captains, admirals, 
and commanders. There are nine admirals. These nine 
admirals have a list of the names of the officers who are 
eligible for selection in their various grades. They also have 
a list of the vacancies. They go through the records of the 
officers to determine which should be selected. Under the 
law today if the officer is not selected he immediately goes 
out of the service. Under the pending bill if he were not 
selected as the best fitted officer in the first instance he 
would stand in his grade until the subsequent year; and the 
next year a new selection board, another and a new group 
of officers, would go over his record and determine whether 
he is the best fitted or whether he is fitted. If he is best 
fitted he is promoted to the next grade. If he is a fitted 
officer he remains in his grade for another year. If he is 
an unfitted officer he goes out of the service and is put upon 
the retired list because the Government does not need his 
services any longer. This, briefly, is the way the selection 
system operates. The selection board must report to the 
Secretary of the Navy the reason why this commander, that 
captain, or the other lieutenant was promoted or recom- 
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mended for selection and why this or that officer was not. 
In other words, the selection board must state in positive 
language upon what theory or conclusion they made their 
recommendations. The selection board has the daily, 
monthly, and yearly record of every officer. In the Navy 
Department a record is kept of each officer’s service, wher- 
ever he may be detailed. The selection board tries to deter- 
mine which officers in the particular grades are best suited 
to be promoted, to determine whether the officers are best 
fitted or fitted. 

This is a great improvement over the old system. So you 
see no officer in the United States Navy would go out until 
he has had two chances to be considered by the selection 
board. There are a great many officers in the service today 
who have been passed over. Immediately upon the enact- 
ment of this bill they would be given another chance. It is 
estimated that something over 700 officers will be retained 
in the service, men who are fitted officers but who, under 
the present law, will go out and become a charge on the 
taxpayers of the country. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. TERRY. Does each officer have access to this record 
that is made and compiled of his services? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Every officer has available to 
him at all times his record and the comments of every 
superior officer on the performance of his duty. That is 
always available. Under the provisions of the pending bill 
the officer can specifically write a letter to the selection 
board and point out to it meritorious conduct and perform- 
ance of duty so the selection board will not overlook it. 

Mr. TERRY. That record is kept here in Washington? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is kept in Washington. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. What is the average age? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It all depends on the class. 
If the officer is in the rank of junior lieutenant and were 
found unfitted he would go out after about 7 years of 
service, and would be somewhere around 30 years of age. 

Mr. SPENCE. He would be at just about the right age to 
take a profitable position in industry and could develop with 
an industrial organization. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; that is true. Every officer 
who leaves the Academy must serve in the rank of ensign 
for 3 years. He is then automatically promoted to the rank 
of junior lieutenant, in which grade he must serve 4 years. 
He serves 7 years in these two grades. This is a 7-year 
probationary period. If during this length of time he has 
not developed the aptitude for leadership and the aptitudes 
of an officer the Secretary of the Navy can then remove him 
from the service with 1 year’s pay, which would be approxi- 
mately $1,008. If he qualifies, however, if he is satisfactory 
to the selection board, he is made a second lieutenant. 

If he is made a lieutenant, then he stays in that grade 
for 7 years. Before being selected by the next selection 
board, he must have stayed there at least 4 years. It is an 
average of about 7 years. If at that time he is not selected, 
then he stays until a subsequent selection board, at which 
time he may be selected as a fitted officer. That is the 
procedure that is followed during his entire career. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing complicated about this 
measure when it is thoroughly understood. It is far better 
than any system that has ever been developed for the selec- 
tion of officers. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. SNELL. I have listened to the gentleman’s statement, 
and while perhaps I have not heard him make exactly the 
same statement before or statements along similar lines, 
other distinguished members of his committee have stated 
to the effect that we must do this or that to straighten out 
certain irregularities and injustices in our promotion system. 
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If we pass the bill that the gentleman has brought in here, 
how long will it be before we will have to change again in 
order to take care of other irregularities and injustices? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is a very important and 
fair question. The present law has been upon the statute 
books and has worked satisfactorily from 1916 to date. If 
the bill I am proposing now becomes law and works satis- 
factorily to these 8,000 officers for the next 10 years, I feel 
that we will have accomplished a great deal for the personnel 
and the morale of the service. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman believes they would be 
satisfied? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. Of course, they will prob- 
ably be back here asking for this or that group to be taken 
care of and their friends on the floor of the House will be on 
the committee’s neck and on the back of Congress trying to 
force us to do so. 
gan SNELL. -I thought that had been the experience in 

past. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Therefore, if this bill can run 
oe gauntlet for 10 years, then I say we have done a good 

ob. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my intention at this time to make a 
brief statement and then answer whatever questions may 
rise in the minds of the Members, 

First of all, may I point out that this bill comes in here 
with a unanimous report from the Naval Affairs Committee. 
I have probably been the most severe critic of the selection 
system in Congress. I have worked hard for 4 years to bring 
about a change in the present system. My own view disagrees 
somewhat with the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with reference to how well the present law has worked. 
I do not think it has worked well at all. I believe it has done 
a great deal to get rid of deadwood, but, unfortunately, after 
it got rid of the deadwood it had to continue in operation 
ons then began to get rid of fine, upright, live, red-blooded 

cers. 

We have avoided this principle in the pending bill. It has 
been designed to bring to the top the able men and get rid 
of the deadwood, but to retain all competent officers. The 
present law worked fine as long as you had plenty of dead- 
wood to get rid of, but after that when you continued to oper- 
ate the system, it became ruthless and resulted in forcing out 
of the service valuable officers, in whom the Government had 
a very considerable investment. 

We have fully recognized this situation today and have 
designed a bill which will accomplish two major objectives. 
First of all it will assure to the competent naval and marine 
officer an uninterrupted career in the Navy or Marine Corps. 
This is vital to the morale of the service and, I may say, the 
morale of the personnel is certainly equal in importance for 
efficiency with the arms and ships of the military and naval 
services. Secondly, this bill will assure to the Navy and to 
those who own the Navy, namely, the taxpayers, the maxi- 
mum return on their investment in the education and train- 
ing of these officers. 

Instead of putting out fine, competent officers after a com- 
paratively few years in the service and placing them on the 
retired list for life, we are going to utilize the services of 
every competent officer throughout the period of his maxi- 
mum usefulness to the Navy or Marine Corps. Frankly, let 
me say that I do not think that this is a perfect bill. There 
are some things I would have done differently if it were left 
solely in my hands; but may I say that this is the finest 
compromise in legislation I have ever seen. 

My colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Drrrer] is unfor- 
tunately confined to the hospital at the present time, but 
he has asked me to say that were he present he would speak 
on behalf of the pending bill. While it does not in every 
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detail meet every one of ‘his desires, he is supporting the 
bill because it is so much better than the present system, 
and it is a splendid, fine compromise. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Does not the gentleman feel 
that these naval officers should contribute to their own retire- 
ment fund? 

Mr. MAAS. I do. I think one of the finest things we 
could do for the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps would be to 
work out a system whereby the officers had an inherent right 
to their retirement fund, a proposition where they contributed 
and therefore had vested rights in it. The same can be said, 
of course, of the Coast Guard. I think that is one of the 
finest things we could do and I hope we will get around to it 
shortly. If I am in Congress next year I am going to do 
everything I can to put such a system into effect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am glad to know that the 
gentleman has something like that in mind. Does he feel 
that these naval officers or men should retire under 40 years 
of age? 

Mr. MAAS. Under certain circumstances, yes, I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, May I ask what circum- 
stances? 

Mr. MAAS. For instance, an officer who has dedicated 
his life to the service, who has educated himself for that 
and that alone, and who is incapacitated by reason of his 
service, is certainly entitled to be retired regardless of age. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman advise 
the committee what is the youngest age that an officer or 
man can retire, under the terms of this act? 

Mr. MAAS. A lieutenant commander would have a mini- 
mum of 26 years’ service. If a lieutenant is fitted for pro- 
motion he goes to the grade of lieutenant commander and 
remains for 26 years. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman is a little in 
error. Under the proposed bill a man goes to the Academy 
at around 18 or 19 years of age, spends 4 years there, and 
graduates when he is about 22 years old. Then he serves 3 
years as an ensign, which will make him 25 years of age, and 
then serves 4 years as junior lieutenant, or up to the time he 
is about 30 years of age. If he goes out during that 7-year 
probationary period he does so at around 28, 29, or 30 years 
of age, with a pay of $1,008. At the end of that probationary 
period the activities of the selection board commence. Then 
he is promoted from a junior lieutenant to a lieutenant, stays 
in that grade for 4 years, and then is eligible to be selected, 
but as a matter of fact it is about 7 years before they get te 
him, so before he would go out he would be in that grade 
approximately 7 or 8 years, making him in the neighborhood 
of 36 or 37 years of age. 

Mr. MAAS. What I was explaining, Mr. Chairman, was 
that the regular operation of the selection system would mean 
that the selection system would really start at the promotion 
of lieutenant to lieutenant commander and an officer would 
serve a minimum of 26 years, which would mean he would 
not go out until he was at least about 46 to 48 years of age. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia.. The law makes it necessary in 
order for him to go out to have had a career of 26 years 
in the grade of lieutenant commander, 28 years in the grade 
of commander, and 30 years in the grade of captain in the 
commissioned service. 

Mr. MAAS. I was just about to explain to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma that with the average age at graduation 
around 20 or 22 that would mean an officer would be 46 to 
48 years of age, if retired as a lieutenant commander. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. So it is possible, as the 
chairman has stated, for a man to be retired at 36 or 37? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes; for lieutenants, but there will not be 
many of those, for the probationary period will now be 7 
years, and most of the early elimination will take place dur- 
ing those years, when an officer is not retired but paid off. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact there are a 
good many that are actually being retired at 35? 

Mr. MAAS. There are today, yes; too many. Understand, 
only those lieutenants who are found to be unfit for service 
will be retired under this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. If a lieutenant is unfit for 
service, why should he be retired on pay? 

Mr. MAAS. The pay at which he will be retired is very 
small. After all, we owe him something after all those years 
of service. I may say that where an officer fails in his pro- 
fessional examination he is not placed on the retired list 
under this bill, as he is under the present law, but gets 1 
year’s pay and he is through. It is undesirable to put him 
on the retired list if not professionally qualified, as he is 
subject to recall in time of war if on the retired list. We do 
not want to recall professionally unqualified officers, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. TI yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If I recall correctly, in the last hearings 
on the naval appropriation bill it appeared that you have 
about 600 men who are on what you call the additional 
numbers list. 

Mr. MAAS, The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Under the terms of this bill those 600 
men are taken off that list and go back on the active list. 

Mr. MAAS. That is right. 

Mr. COCHRAN. All through this bill you have lots of 
saving clauses for the officers, but what do you have in the 
bill for the Government? 

Mr. MAAS. What you speak of is for the Government. 
Does the gentleman believe it is an economy to throw on 
the retired list these 600 officers, who are competent officers, 
and load the retired list up and get nothing for their serv- 
ices? We have an investment in those officers of anywhere 
from $40,000 to $50,000 apiece. Under this bill we will con- 
tinue to utilize their services for the benefit of the taxpayers. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does the gentleman really believe that 
men 45 and 46 years of age, who have been trained by the 
Government at this large cost the gentleman has just men- 
tioned, should be permitted to retire at that age and go out 
and take another job in private life? 

Mr. MAAS. Not if we can utilize them in the Navy. I 
believe that in this bill we have found a way to utilize the 
maximum number of officers possible, keeping in mind the 
efficiency of the naval defense of the country. 

Mr. COCHRAN. But you have nothing in this bill that 
will compel a man to stay in the Navy when he reaches the 
length of service that entitles him to retire, regardless of 
his age. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Oh, yes; you have. 

Mr. MAAS. You certainly do have. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Under the law, when a man 
reaches the age of 64 years as an admiral he goes out. 
Under the law, after he has reached a certain age he goes 
out. There are different retirement ages, but the retirement 
ages are at the top, not at the bottom. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I just asked a moment ago about the 
enlisted men. I know the case of a man who is 46 years old 
and has over 29 years of service. He is one of the most 
outstanding men in the service, with the top rank he can 
get. He does not want to leave the service. 

Mr. MAAS. He does not have to. 

Mr. COCHRAN. When he reaches the 30-year limit, out 
he goes, and nobody can keep him in but the Secretary. 

Mr. MAAS. Oh, no; the gentleman is clearly in error. 
He is not forced out at all. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Absolutely. Now this is one time I know 
what I say is correct. 

Mr. MAAS. Oh, no. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I know what I am talking about. 

Mr. MAAS. Was most of his time overseas time? 
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Mr. COCHRAN. When he reaches 30 years of service, 
and he is only 46 years of age, he is forced out unless the 
Secretary extends his time. He was overseas but only has 
4 months’ additional overseas time. I was greatly surprised 
to learn this but I am now telling you facts. 

Mr. MAAS. Oh, he is not forced out at all, 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will prove it to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAAS. I wish the gentleman would, and he will 
have to prove it to me, because there is no such law. A 
man may enlist so long as he can pass a physical examina- 
tion. I have known enlisted men in the active service over 
70 years of age. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee knows what I am talking about. 

Mr. MAAS. The man got double time, did he not? He 
would have to have some such service to have 29 years and 
be only 46 years of age. 

Does the chairman of the committee wish to make any 
comment on this? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I have not had a chance 
to analyze this bill. Does it provide some means to prevent 
injustices? I have in mind the name of an officer who has 
been passed over once and I believe an injustice has been 
done him. Under this bill you are passed over twice or 
three times before you are out. The old rule, I believe, was 
twice. 

Mr. MAAS. It will be twice in this bill also, but he may 
have been passed over twice before this bill passes, and in 
that event he will still have an opportunity to be passed 
on again, making the three times you mention. 

Mr. LUTHER A, JOHNSON. In what way will he get a 

chance a third time? 
Mr. MAAS. The bill says that the officer who has been 
passed over more than once upon the passage of this bill shall 
be considered to have been passed over only once and the bill 
guarantees to every officer that he shall be passed upon twice 
in each grade. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In reference to the question 
asked by our colleague from Texas, this bill will be beneficial 
to some 700 officers who have been passed over. We have 
given them another opportunity and it is estimated that at 
least 75 percent of that group of 700 will be classified as either 
best fitted or fitted under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. MAAS. And I may say further to my colleague from 
Texas that there is an additional protection that has never 
been in the law before in a case such as the gentleman is 
talking about. From now on, if this bill becomes law, the 
selection boards will have to certify in writing the reason 
for their action, whether selected up or down, and the officer 
will have that record available to him. 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that I think the committee has done a very fine piece 
of work, because there have been some injustices done, and 
I believe this bill will make possible fewer injustices in the 
future. 

Mr. MAAS. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In connection with the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas, I may state it was testi- 
fied by different naval officers that while they might not 
agree with every provision in the bill, yet the bill is a great 
improvement over the present law and everyone recognizes 
that. 

Mr. MAAS. Yes; and I believe we have another very fine 
feature in this bill and, incidentally, I may say this is one 
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bill that has been written by the committee. With our com- 
bined experience the committee itself drafted this bill. We 
have put in, upon our own motion, a provision for applying 
selection to the highest grade, making it apply from the 
bottom to the top. For the first time we have applied the 
principle of extending the hazard of selection to the grade 
of admiral. We provide that there shall be an average num- 
ber of annual vacancies maintained, so we do not block the 
system and stop the flow at the top. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. When we put back these 600 men who 
are now on the additional number list, do you not have to 
promote a lot of officers then? 

Mr. MAAS. Not necessarily, no; that has nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Under the law will you not create some 
vacancies at the top so you will be able to push some officers 
up? 

Mr. MAAS. No; these men who are being retained, if 
found best fitted or fitted, will go up in the next higher grade. 
What we are doing is taking care of part of the expansion 
of the commissioned personnel, which is absolutely essential 
even if we do not pass the big-Navy bill. We are under- 
officered now, and what we are doing is retaining officers 
whom we have already trained and in whom we have in- 
vested a large sum of money to fill these vacancies instead 
of creating additional vacancies and bringing in more mid- 
shipmen to fill them at additional expense. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It seems to me the Committee has moved 
very fast on this bill. This bill is the result of the fight that 
was made on the floor of the House when the naval appro- 
priation bill was up, and I think the gentleman from Minne- 
sota and the gentleman from California 

Mr. MAAS. I want the gentleman to qualify that. 

This bill is not the result of that incident. Perhaps the 
action of bringing it in at this time is the result of that dis- 
cussion. Certainly that action the gentleman speaks of 
helped speed up action. This bill is the result of some 4 
or 5 years of study and was under consideration before the 
appropriation bill was ever brought to the floor. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAAS, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As a matter of fact, I had al- 
ready introduced a bill and we had already had a hearing in 
the last Congress when we considered this identical question. 

Mr. MAAS. And I had a bill pending which I introduced 
in the last Congress and this present bill is the best mutual 
compromise of those two bills that we could arrive at. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As a matter of fact, the committee got 
real busy just as soon as the naval bill got out of the way. 

Mr. MAAS. We would have done that, anyway. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And the committee will get real 
busy and pass this bill if the gentleman from Missouri will 
cooperate with us. 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman yield to allow me to 
answer that statement? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from Missouri has always 
cooperated with the chairman of the committee, as he must 
admit. I do not feel a desire to get information as to cost is 
unreasonable. I want to improve the present system just as 
much as the gentleman on the committee. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will read the 
report, he will find out that the Government cannot eat its 
cake and have it, too. 

Mr. MAAS. The chairman stated the exact cost for the 
next 5 years, but that was the outside figure. That did not 
allow for the saving on the retired list, which is very sub- 
stantial, and took into consideration the expansion of the 
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Navy as well. If we do not pass this kind of a bill, we still 
have to expand the commissioned personnel, and it will cost 
a great deal more than this bill will and will permanently 
load up the retired list, which this bill will avoid. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Is it not true that the committee had 
before it not only officers on the retired list who came there 
to testify, but officers and noncommissioned officers of vari- 
ous ranks and grades, right out of the Navy, and that we 
gave them permission to speak frankly as they pleased re- 
garding the present promotion plan, and to make sugges- 
tions regarding this, and is it not a fact that instead of 
moving hastily the committee went into the matter 
carefully? 

Mr. MAAS. Oh, indeed, the gentleman is quite correct. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


a letter from the Secretary of the Navy in reference to this 
bill? 

Mr. MAAS. It may be unusual, but, after all, we are ex- 
ercising our prerogative as legislators, and we do have the 
benefit of the testimony of the Navy Department, word for 
word and section for section of the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is true, but some of us here would 
like to have a little information from a source other than 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, even though we have a very 
high regard for the chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The report states as follows: 

The Navy Department has not commented formally upon the 
bill, as due to its recent introduction and its amendment in com- 
miittee it has only very recently been sent to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the action of that Bureau, necessary before the De- 
partment may express its approval of the bill, has not been re- 
ceived. The committee has, however, had the benefit of exhaustive 
testimony by the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation and the 
Major General Commandant of the Marine Corps as to the effect 
of the provisions of the bill and believes that these officers are in 
general accord with its principles. 


I may say that every day, during the 10 days this bill was 
being considered, Admiral Andrews was there aiding the 
committee in drafting the bill, and it is merely because of 
lack of getting it to the Budget that kept us from coming 
in here and saying it is in accord with the Budget’s approval. 
As a matter of fact, it is in accord with the Bureau of 
Navigation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota, of course, from personal experience, by reason of his 
service on the Naval Affairs Committee, is well qualified to 
speak of the organization of the Marine Corps. I would like 
to have the gentleman’s personal assurance that he is satis- 
fied that section 15, which deals with the Marine Corps, 
meets the situation and keeps it in proper relation with the 
Navy as a whole. 

Mr. MAAS. I thank the gentleman and I am glad to 
explain that. This bill treats the Marine Corps on an 
exact equal footing with the line of the Navy, recognizing 
that they are both combatant services, though distinct, and 
recognizing the fact that the Marine Corps is not a bureau 
nor a staff of the Navy Department, but an equal combatant 
service. It may interest the Members of the House to know 
that the Marine Corps is not a part of the Navy. The 
Marine Corps is an independent military organization, as- 
signed to the Navy by the Executive order of the President. 
This bill in every respect treats the Marine Corps as it 
does the line of the Navy, from top to bottom, and I think 
it has the entire approval of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. How fast is it expected that the officer 
personnel will be increased under this measure? 

Mr. MAAS. In about 10 years. It will take until about 
1950 to get the full increased officer strength. 

5 How much will there be in the first 3 
years 

Mr. MAAS. It will come in in equal increments. 

Mr. BREWSTER. About 100 a year? 

Mr. MAAS. No; in the Marine Corps it is to be at about 
60 a year. It is planned to increase the commissioned per- 
sonnel in the Marine Corps about 60 officers a year. The 
Marine Corps gets 25 officers every year from the Naval 
Academy and the balance will come from civil life, so that the 
commissioned personnel of the Marine Corps will always be 
preponderantly from civil life. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is it the fundamental principle of this 
bill that while we will need more officers in the Navy, in- 
stead of putting some more in Annapolis and training them, 
35 will keep those competent men in the Navy we now 

ve? 

Mr. MAAS. Exactly, and this is a great economy in itself. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman states it will be about 10 
years before these total officers will be put in commission? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. At that time does the gentleman think 
there will have to be a corresponding increase in the en- 
listed personnel? 

Mr. MAAS. No. The bill provides that the authorized 
enlisted strength of the Marine Corps will be 20 percent of 
the authorized enlisted strength of the Navy. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The present authorization of the Navy is 
137,435 enlisted men. That is the total maximum authori- 
zation. 

Mr. MAAS. This will not require any authorized increase 
in enlisted strength. One hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred is the number of enlisted men as it 
happens that will be required to man the expanded fleet, so 
there will be no increase necessary in the enlisted personnel, 
but of course year by year the number appropriated for will 
be increased, and as you do that, you have to increase the 
number of officers, because the same requirements for in- 
creased enlisted personnel effect the necessity for more 
officers. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I understood the Chairman to say that 
there are 110,000 enlisted men in the Navy. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. On active duty. 

Mr. MAAS. That is correct. 

Mr. BOILEAU. But there is only a latitude of 27,485. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We do not need any more to man 
the treaty Navy plus the increase authorized in the bill now 
under consideration in the Senate. One hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand four hundred and eighty-five is the enlisted 
strength. ‘That will take care of everything Congress has 
authorized up to date. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Everything Congress has authorized as 
well as what it has appropriated for? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Including the number necessary 
to take care of the increase provided in the last bill. 

Mr. BOILEAU. But that bill has not yet passed the Senate. 
The gentleman has that bill in mind, and it is understood 
that this number is sufficient? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. MAAS. Yes; that is perfectly correct. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That includes 20 percent. 

Mr. MAAS. I want to explain that increase to 6 percent 
in the commissioned strength of the Marine Corps. As 
everybody knows, the Marine Corps operates in an unusually 
efficient manner, and although this is still less than the pro- 
portionate number of officers the Army has, we know that 
the Marine Corps can do the job with fewer officers. I am 
sure my colleague from Wisconsin will admit that. 

Mr, HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 
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Mr. HOBBS. I am very much interested in the gentle- 
man’s statement that this bill was written in the committee. 
Is the gentleman to be understood as meaning by that state- 
ment that the bill was actually drawn and written in the 
committee? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. The bill is a composite largely of the 
chairman’s bill and my own, with some suggestions from 
other members of the committee, particularly Mr. SCOTT; 
but it is a bill written by members of the committee and 
finally and ultimately written by the committee itself. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? i 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. To which the gentleman from 
Alabama and other Members contributed. 

Mr. MAAS. Yes; but I do not think the gentleman from 
Alabama meant to imply that they did not. I think he 
meant to imply that possibly the bill was written for us in 
the Navy Department. 

Mr. HOBBS. That was my information. 

Mr, MAAS. We took all of the gentleman’s suggestions 
into consideration and used the good ones. 

Mr, Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete, That there is hereby established a merit 
system for promotion by selection in the line of the Navy. 

AUTHORIZED NUMBER OF OFFICERS OF THE LINE 

Src. 2. The total authorized number of commissioned officers of 
the active list of the line of the Navy, exclusive of commissioned 
warrant officers, shall be equal to 6 percent of the total authorized 
enlisted strength of the active list, exclusive of the Hospital Corps, 
prisoners, undergoing sentence of discharge, enlisted men detailed 
for duty with the Naval Militia and the Flying Corps. 

Mr, BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Boreav: On page 1, line 9, after the 
word “total”, strike out the word “authorized.” 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I presume that we are 
justified in concluding that the naval experts, the admirals, 
have for a period of years been of the opinion that the total 
officer strength of the Navy should be equivalent to about 
4.75 percent of the total active enlisted strength of the 
Navy. We have been operating on this theory for quite 
some time. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That has always been the au- 
thorized relationship. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I understand, but certainly when they 
talk about authorized officer strength and authorized en- 
listed strength, somebody, at some time or other, must have 
had these two ideas put together. The original formula of 
4.75 percent must have been based upon the total authorized 
number of officers and the total authorized number of en- 
listed men; and I do not suppose that when that formula 
was laid out in the beginning anybody was stupid enough 
to work out a formula providing that the officer strength 
should be 4.75 percent of the enlisted authorized strength 
without regard to the number of enlisted men actually in 
the service. In other words, if we had only half of the 
authorized enlisted strength it would seem to me not to be 
reasonable that we should have the full strength of officers; 
yet they have been working upon that basis. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield, but my time is very limited, I may 
have to get more time. 

Mr. MAAS. I shall be very happy to explain to the gentle- 
man. In time of peace it is not necessary to have every en- 
listed man on board the ship, as must be the case in time of 
war; yet it is necessary to have practically the entire com- 
pliment of officers for the relationship of officers to enlisted 
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men is not the same as it is in the Army, where so many 
officers are needed for a given number of enlisted men. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman said if I wanted an ex- 
planation he would give it to me. The gentleman will have 
to give me a better explanation than that, because as I 
brought out in the colloquy between the gentleman from 
Georgia, the gentleman from Minnesota, and myself, it is 
contemplated under this bill that within 10 years we will have 
the full number of 8,249 officers and we will have the full 
authorization of 137,000 enlisted men actually in the service, 
so that you are contemplating a ratio of 6 percent, The 
statement of the gentleman from Georgia made just a few 
minutes ago shows that when we get this new Navy we are 
now building we will need the 137,000 enlisted men, and the 
gentleman will have to admit that was made clear by the 
gentleman himself at that time. We will also have to have 
8,249 officers, which the gentleman himself made clear. 

Mr. MAAS. But the gentleman overlooks the fact that 
the law also says that in time of war the enlisted strength 
goes to 191,000; so we have the difference there for expan- 
sion in time of war. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman does not want to overlook 
the fact that in time of war we have our Reserve officers, 
Reserve enlisted men, and so forth. According to the gen- 
tleman's own statement made a moment ago, and the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Georgia, this bill and 
program is based upon a peacetime Navy, bigger than we 
have today, true, but there is the definite ratio of 6 percent 
of officers as against enlisted men, and that is very definite. 
I am sure he made it very clear in his argument, and the 
gentleman is the authority I quote. The gentleman made it 
clear that in 10 years it is intended to have 137,000 enlisted 
men, and it is intended also to have at that time 8,249 offi- 
cers, which is 6 percent of the enlisted strength. 

Mr. MAAS. Because the billets in the Navy require that 
number of officers at that time. The number of officers you 
have in the Navy is based upon the number of billets, and the 
more mechanized the Navy becomes the more commissioned 
officers you have to have in order to fill those billets, 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes. I made a certain statement as a 
premise for my argument, and the gentleman has not con- 
vinced me I am wrong. I used the 6 percent. It is now the 
consensus of opinion of naval experts the officer personnel 
should be 6 percent of the enlisted men actively in the serv- 
ice. Not authorized but actively in the service. That is what 
you are preparing to do here. Six percent of 137,485 is ap- 
proximately 8,249. 

Mr. MAAS. So what? 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman asks, “So what?” 
sume he is admitting my premise. 

Mr. MAAS. Not at all. 

Mr. BOILEAU. May I say that all my amendment does 
is strike out the word “authorize” so that as the enlisted 
personnel increases with the needs of the Navy, and it will 
gradually increase during the next 10 years, the officer 
strength will gradually increase along with it. 

Mr. MAAS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman indicated I was not cor- 
rect in my argument. That is because I had not fully pre- 
sented my argument. 

Mr. MAAS. I am trying to explain to the gentleman, if 
he will yield for information. 

Mr. BOILEAU, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAAS. When the 434 percent was determined, avia- 
tion was a minor factor in the Navy. Today aviation re- 
quires a very large percentage of commissioned officers. The 
number of enlisted men to officers is very small in aviation 
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as compared with the rest of the Navy. Therefore a more 
rapid increase in percentage is necessary in officer strength 
to accommodate rapidly expanding aviation than is imme- 
diately necessary for enlisted strength. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I do not yield further because, with all 
due respect to my very good friend, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, whom I consider one of my very closest friends, 
but as all other naval-minded men, he is not quite willing 
to let people who oppose big navies lay their premise. He 
does not get the force of my argument because he has not 
permitted me to lay the premise for the statements I am 
going to make. 

I am not criticizing the changing of the formula from 
494 to 6 percent. If you admirals believe that is necessary, 
fine; but if you do believe that you ought to have the 6 
percent, be reasonable about it and make your 6 percent 
based not upon authorized, but the actual number of enlisted 
men; so that if next year you increase the enlisted personnel, 
you increase your officers by 6 percent. When we pass this 
bill, right away you are going to authorize 12 more admirals. 
They will start getting more stripes for the admirals. Now, 
admirals are a fine set of fellows, There is not a group of 
men in the United States who are more socially congenial 
than admirals. As I stated, they are fine men, but we do 
not need too many admirals. We can get good men for the 
Navy, even though they be only captains. 

Mr. MAAS. Does the gentleman contend there will he 
12 more vacancies for admirals immediately created by the 
passage of this bill? 

Mr. BOILEAU. You will authorize 12 more. 

Mr. MAAS. No; not immediately. 

Mr. BOILEAU. When you increase the total officer per- 
sonnel and increase the ratio from 434 to 6 percent, you 
are then authorizing an additional number of officers. As 
we increase the officer strength the number of admirals will 
be automatically increased. Have I got the figure 12 wrong? 

Mr. MAAS. No. Twelve is right; but it takes some years 
before you will get 12 more admirals. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman admits immediately they 
increase the naval strength, within their ability to do so, 
this will happen. 

Mr. MAAS. But it will take 10 years or more to bring the 
officer strength up to that authorized in this bill. . The 
number of admirals will be less than 1 percent of the officer 
stength. 

Mr. BOILEAU. But there are several hundred more men 
available. They will keep them in, too. Those 700 men 
about whom the gentleman fom Texas spoke will not have to 
worry. They will keep most of them in, because that will 
increase the number of officers in the Navy and make more 
room for admirals. They will keep them in because they 
are going to use every possible means of keeping in the Navy 
all the officers they can, because what they want to do is 
increase as fast as they can the number of officers. This is 
what is going to come as sure as night follows the day. They 
are going to be more reasonable with these men who other- 
wise might be cut out. They will keep them in the Navy 
so they can have more admirals and more captains. 

Mr. MAAS. I hope so. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I know the gentleman hopes so. 

My amendment is very reasonable, It provides that if 
you have the 6 percent it must be of the number of men 
actively in the service rather than the number Congress 
authorizes. At the present time we have authorized 137,485 
enlisted men but we have only 110,000 enlisted men actually 
in service. We provide for officers on the basis of the paper 
authorization of enlisted men. It seems to me that even if 
you have to increase the number of officers it should be done 
gradually and should be done consistently. If you want to 
tell us and tell the country that the percentage of officers to 
enlisted men should be 6 percent, all well and good and I am 
not going to argue that, but I say it should be on the basis 
— men actually in the service and not upon mere authoriza- 

on. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. Chairman, the effect of the amendment would be to 
reduce the officer personnel by 1,587 officers. The type of 
ships required in the Navy today necessitates more officers 
than ever before because we have smaller-type ships. We 
have only one captain on a battleship and have a great 
many junior officers. We have one captain on a destroyer, 
but we haye more destroyers now than ever before. The 
entire matériel of our Navy has shifted from the basis of 
large ships to that of a great many smaller ships. It is 
absolutely essential that the officer strength be based upon 
the total authorized enlisted strength and not upon the 
actual enlisted strength. I certainly hope this amendment 
will not be agreed to, because, as I have stated, it will reduce 
the officer personnel by approximately 1,500, and you need 
the total number of officers, which is worked out to a math- 
ematical certainty with billets for each officer in every mili- 
tary place on a ship. You require 6 percent of the total 
authorized enlisted strength instead of the total actual 
enlisted strength. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not now. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I trust the Committee will vote 
down the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ENGEL, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking some questions. I confess I 
am ignorant of, have no information regarding, and am not 
posted on the officers of the Navy, and I should like to ask 
this: On page 14 of the bill it appears that we reach our 
maximum expense of approximately $3,000,000 at the end of 
the fifth year. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. ENGEL. Do I correctly understand from this that at 
that time we will have 8,200 officers on the pay roll? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; it will require from 8 to 10 
or 12 years to get the 8,000 officers. 

Mr. ENGEL. What will be the increase in cost when those 
officers are all on the pay roll? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The best way we can figure it 
is that we have to use a 5-year period, and we put the figures 
in there, but you must bear in mind that we will get a credit 
for keeping officers off the retired list. 

Mr. ENGEL. I understand that. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. When you deduct the retired- 
list pay from the actual pay, the figure will hardly be what 
appears there, but we cannot work that out, because we do 
not know how many officers there will be. We do know that 
under our plan today it will cost us in 5 years what those 
figures show. 

Mr. ENGEL. How many officers will you have on the pay 
roll during that 5-year period; can the gentleman tell me? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not exactly, because I cannot 
tell how many are going out, 

Mr. ENGEL. Then from the information you furnish us 
we do not know how many extra officers this $3,000,000 is 
going to pay and what the cost is going to be when the 8,000 
are on the pay roll. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We have not worked out what 
the total cost is going to be. 

Mr. ENGEL. I notice we have 58 rear admirals. A cap- 
tain commands a ship. What does a rear admiral command? 
I do not know. I am frank to confess my ignorance. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Admirals have different assign- 
ments. Some of them are in charge of a group of ships, 
some of them are in charge of larger groups of ships, and 
some of them are in charge of navy districts. All of them 
have very responsible positions because they have an im- 
mense amount of Government matériel and Government per- 
sonnel, and large Government expenditures to handle, 

Mr. ENGEL. I have always understood an admiral to be 
in charge of a fleet. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. Some admirals are and some 
admirals are not. 
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Mr. ENGEL. Apparently not, because there could not be 
58 fleets. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course not. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I am not convinced that just because 
we have a bigger navy we need more admirals. 

Mr. ENGEL. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will tell you why we do. It 
is because ships have been broken down into smaller units. 
The smaller the units you need and the smaller the groups 
you have the more officers you must have and the better 
service you have. 

Mr. ENGEL. Let us not argue about the officers, let us 
talk about the admirals. Are we going to have 58 groups? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It does not become my dis- 
tinguished friend and it does not become any Member of 
Congress to seek to cast criticisms and aspersions on men 
because the Government has placed them in responsible 
positions. They got there by their merit and not by any 
political pull and they are the very ones whom the gentleman 
and everyone else would criticize if they did not deliver the 
goods in case of a national emergency. So do not let us be 
too generous in criticizing them unless there is some justifica- 
tion for it. 

Mr. ENGEL. If the gentleman please, I have not criticized 
them. I have simply asked certain questions, and, surely, 
asking questions is not criticism. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. My remarks refer to the state- 
ments of my good friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ENGEL. And I am assuming that there is no political 
pull, and what I want to know, if the gentleman can place 
the information in the Recorp, is the different units whi 
these 70 admirals are going to command. 7 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will put in the Recorp where 
every admiral is assigned and where every admiral will be 
placed and we can go further and put in the Recorp where 
every captain and commander and lieutenant will be placed, 
and each one has a military duty to perform. 

Mr. ENGEL. I can understand about the captains in 
charge of the ships, and so forth 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will put that in the Recorp, 
and when it is put in the Record I trust it will convince the 
gentleman because it will be information that is authentic 
with respect to the military needs. 

Mr. ENGEL. Whether or not it will convince the gentle- 
man from Michigan will depend upon whether or not these 
admirals are commanding forces or units which justify the 
payment of an admiral in charge of such units. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Michigan may proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I would like to make it very clear I did 
not intend to cast any aspersions upon these admirals. As 
a matter of fact, I went out of my way to say what fine, high- 
class gentlemen they are. While, personally, I am not much 
of an advocate of a big navy; yet, so far as the admirals 
individually are concerned, they are as fine men as you may 
want to meet. They are fine, patriotic citizens and as com- 
petent as any other admirals in any other country and I 
want the Recorp to be clear that I have no ill feeling against 
them, but I doubt their necessity in such large numbers. 

Mr. ENGEL. May I comment on the fact there are 240 
other captains who want to be admirals, and when this bill 
passes there will be 334 captains who want to be admirals, 
and they are admirable gentlemen, and the thing I want to 
know is what we are going to do with all these admirals? 
Are we going to place admirals where captains are now? 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is to be hoped that some of 
these 240 captains will become admirals, because these 
admirals have got to go out; but I want to assure the gen- 
tleman that we do not intend to place an admiral in a cap- 
tain’s billet or a captain in an admiral’s billet until he is 
entitled to get there. 

Mr. ENGEL. Will the gentleman also put in the Recorp 
what this bill will cost us at the end of the 10-year period? 
Can this be done? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If I put that in the Recorp I 
trust the gentleman will read it, because I do not want to 
do all that work for nothing. 

Mr. ENGEL. I certainly will read it, and I always have 
read such information. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment to offer one word of explanation to 
my fellow admiral of the Nebraska Navy. The number of 
officers bears no essential relationship to the number of en- 
listed men. The 6 percent is merely the formula that is 
used for convenience. It could be some other kind of for- 
mula. The number of officers determined to be needed by 
the Navy is figured out and divided into the number of the 
authorized. enlisted strength. This could be determined by 
some other method. The present increase in the number of 
Officers is made necessary, for one thing, by the increase in 
aviation and by the increased mechanization of the Navy; 
and I hope this amendment will be voted down, because it 
has no place in this bill at all. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman states there is no rhyme 
or reason to this formula of 6 percent; then why in the name 
of common sense does the gentleman’s committee perpetu- 
ate something that has no rhyme or reason to it? This is 
why some of us are a little bit disgusted with the way some 
of these things are being done. The gentleman admits there 
is no rhyme or reason to this formula. 

Mr. MAAS. I made no such admission. I said it could 
have been done in another way, but in time of war the reg- 
ular enlisted strength automatically goes up to 191,000, and 
this formula is needed for that contingency as it most nearly 
meets the needs that would thereby be created. 

Mr. BOILEAU. But in that event the Reserve officers 
come into existence. 

Mr. MAAS. We are even more short of Reserve officers 
than of Regulars, so that offers no solution. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
` The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICERS OF THE LINE 


Sec. 3. (a) The total number of commissioned line officers on 
the active list at any one time, exclusive of commissioned warrant 
Officers, shall be distributed in the proportion of 1 in the grade 
of rear admiral to 4 in the grade of captain, to 8 in the grade of 
commander, to 15 in the grade of lieutenant commander, to 30 in 
the grade of lieutenant, to 42 in the grades of lieutenant (junior 
grade) and ensign, inclusive: Provided, That except in time of war 
there shall be not more than 70 rear admirals on the active list 
of the line of the Navy, exclusive of additional numbers in grade. 

(b) To determine the authorized number of officers in the various 
grades of the line as provided in subsection (a) of this section, 
computations shall be made by the Secretary of the Navy at least 
once each year, and at such times as he may direct, and the re- 
sulting numbers in the various grades, as so computed, shall be 
held and considered for all purposes as the authorized number of 
Officers in such various grades and shall not be varied between 
such computations: Provided, That no officer shall be reduced in 
rank or pay or separated from the active list of the Navy as a 
result of any computation made to determine the authorized 
number of officers in the various grades of the line: Provided fur- 
ther, That the number of officers allowed in any grade as a result 
of any such computation may be temporarily increased to include 
any such as may be promoted to that grade by reason of 
being recommended by a selection board as fitted for promotion 
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as hereinafter provided; and the total number so carried in excess 
in the several grades shall be applied as a reduction to the numbers 
allowed to the grades of lieutenant and lieutenant (junior grade) 
and ensign, in the proportions of one-third of such total excess 
number in the grade of lieutenant and two-thirds in the combined 
grades of lieutenant (junior grade) and ensign. 

(c) For the purpose of determining the authorized number of 
officers in any grade or rank of the line, there shall be excluded 
from consideration those officers carried by law as additional num- 
bers: Provided, That officers who, on the date of approval of this 
act, are additional numbers in grade by reason of the operation 
of section 3 of the act of March 3, 1931 (46 Stat. 1438), as amended, 
are hereby changed to regular numbers on the Navy list; and no 
further such additional numbers shall be created. 

(d) Whenever a final fraction occurs in computing the author- 
ized number of officers of any grade, the nearest whole number 
shall be regarded as the authorized number. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 3, line 19, in the parentheses after the word Stat.“, strike 
out the figures “1438" and insert “1483.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing committee amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Cierk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 6, after the words “hereinafter provided", insert “or 
as may be retained in that grade by section 12 (h) of this act.” 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the 
adoption of that amendment because of another amend- 
ment which will be offered later on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I am taking the floor now because I do not want 
the Recor to indicate by my questions that I am satisfied 
with the present system of promotion in the Navy. I am not. 
It has interfered with the morale of the Navy. There is 
not a Member of this House who has not received com- 
plaints with reference to the methods used by the boards 
in selecting officers for promotion. 

Now, I want to talk about another matter. I have made 
the suggestion, not once, but several times; and I think it 
is appropriate to bring it up again, because it has to do with 
the retirement of men in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
We require the civil-service employees of the Government 
to contribute toward their retirement fund, but we do not 
require a Navy, Marine, Army, or Coast Guard officer to 
contribute toward his retirement fund. Further, the amount 
received by the men in the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard far exceeds the amount that a 
civilian employee receives at the time he or she retires. 

Our officers are well paid, regardless of what some might 
say. If they leave the service, they receive two-thirds of 
their base pay on retirement. 

A law to require a contribution toward a retirement fund 
would be beneficial to the Government as well as beneficial 
to the officer and his family. For instance, if the officer 
should die, his family would receive the amount he has paid 
into the retirement fund, the same as the civilian employee's 
family does under their law. The contribution carries in- 
terest. There is no sound reason why such a system should 
not be set up. 

I think that suggestion is worthy of the attention of the 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, it was stated this 
afternoon that the Committee intends to give careful con- 
sideration to that thought. The same thought that is run- 
ning through the gentleman’s mind has been 
through my mind. The whole question of retirement pay- 
ment is going to be gone into and also the question of pay. 
Then it will be determined whether or not the principle of 
contribution should apply to Army and Navy officers, and 
we certainly intend to make inquiry. We are grateful to the 
gentleman from Missouri for his contribution on that subject. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the gentleman from Georgia, but 
also I hope he will look up the matter that I called to his 
attention today, because I know, and I am sure he knows, 
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that I am right when I say that the enlisted man in the 
Navy who serves 30 years, unless his term is extended by 
the Secretary, goes out regardless of his age. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let us assume that the gentle- 
man is correct. It has no bearing on the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I want the gentleman to look that up. 
It should be corrected. I do not want men 45 years of age 
who want to stay in the Navy, who have reached the highest 
rank they can as noncommissioned officers, to be put out of 
the Navy simply because they have been in 30 years. That 
is not good for the man nor good for the Government. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let us deal with this group 
that we have before us now and we will deal with the other 
later on. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Iam simply trying to improve the Navy. 
The gentleman knows I have been one of his stanch sup- 
pariers 3 I hope this bill will do what the gentleman says it 

0. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


PROMOTION BY SELECTION 
Serc. 4. Subject to the provisions of section 1508 of the Revised 
Statutes, all promotions to grades above that of lieutenant (Junior 
grade) of the line of the Navy, including the promotion of those 
officers who are, or may be, carried on the Navy list as additional 
numbers in grade, shall be only upon the recommendation of a 
board of naval officers as herein provided. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 4, line 8, strike out the word “provided” and insert “pre- 
scribed: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to interfere with the promotion of officers on promotion 
lists at the date of approval of this act except as hereinafter 
Provided in section 11 (b).” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


SELECTION BOARDS 


Sxec.5.(a) The board for the recommendation of officers for 
promotion to the grades of rear admiral, captain, and commander 
shall consist of nine rear admirals on the active list of the line of 
the Navy, not restricted by law to the performance of shore duty 
only, and shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Navy and 
convened at least once each year and at such times as the Secre- 
tary of the Navy may direct. 

(b) The board for the recommendation of line officers for pro- 
motion to the grades of lieutenant commander and lieutenant 
shall consist of nine officers on the active list of the line of the 
Navy above the rank of commander, not restricted by law to the 
performance of shore duty only, at least one of whom shall be a 
rear admiral and shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Navy 
and convened at least once each year and at such times as the 
Secretary of the Navy may direct. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 4, line 24, strike out “at least one of whom shall be a rear 
rg and on page 5, at the end of the section add the follow- 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment, page 5, after line 2 insert: 

“(c) No officer, except the commander in chief, United States 
Fleet, may be a member of two successive selection boards for the 
consideration of officers for promotion to the same grades,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendments. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment. I rise with a great deal of reluctance 
to oppose this suggested provision of the bill, which I am 
sure meets with the approval of a vast majority of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Naval Affairs, but I do so impelled 
by the sense of duty growing out of my conviction that this 
is one of the worst amendments which could possibly be 
engrafted on this bill. You permit here the commander in 
chief of the fleet of the United States to carry over year after 
year as a member of the selection board. What we ought to 
write instead of that is that the commander in chief should 
never be a member of a selection board or have anything to 
do with its deliberations. The simple reason is that no con- 
sideration can be full and free in any selection board under 
the domination of the commander in chief of the fleet. You 
may just as well face the issue. If you permit the commander 
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in chief of the fleet of the United States Navy to be a mem- 
ber of the selection board, you know that he will dominate 
the selections of officers in the United States Navy. 

You know how it is here in Congress to a smaller degree. 
You know the power of the chairman of any committee here 
in this body; yet we are wholly independent, theoretically, 
at least, of each other. We owe our election to our respec- 
tive constituencies, and we are not under the hammer or the 
lash of the chairman or any other Member; yet the chair- 
men of our respective committees—and they are all honor- 
able, fine, distinguished gentlemen such as the genial gen- 
tleman from Georgia, the friend and admirable worker in 
the cause of the Navy, Cart Vrnson—wield a most potent 
power. His committee, and my committee, and every other 
committee here feel the force and the impact of the chair- 
man’s opinion and influence, I submit that we do not want 
that kind of thing, which is infinitely multiplied in the Navy, 
continued. We do not want to perpetuate that kind of dom- 
ination. We do not want these fine men in the officer per- 
sonnel of the Navy to be dependent upon bootlicking,“ or, 
as they call it, “greasing.” Their promotion should not be 
gained by favoritism born of their enforced sycophancy. 

They should advance on merit alone to the pinnacle of 
rank. If unfit, no amount of “grease” should keep them in 
the service. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the genile- 
man yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Certainly. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No chairman of a House com- 
mittee, of course, falls within the gentleman’s characteri- 
zation. 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course, sir, no chairman will ever so 
admit. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I judge from the gentleman’s re- 
marks, nevertheless, that he takes exception to the com- 
mander in chief being the only officer who continues. As 
far as I am concerned, and as far as members of the com- 
mittee with whom I have spoken are concerned, we have no 
objection to making the law read “no officer shall be on suc- 
ceeding selection boards.” We are willing to strike out that 
provision. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vinson of Georgia to the commit- 
tee amendment: On page 5, line 3, after the word “officer”, strike 
out “except the commander in chief of the United States Fleet.” 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Honns: Page 4, strike out all of 
section 5 and insert: 

“Sec. 5. The Board for the recommendation of officers for 
promotion to all grades shall consist of five rear admirals on the 
retired list of the line of the Navy, and shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of the Navy and convened at least once each year. 

“Such Board shall remain in session as long as may be necessary 
for the completion of its work. 

PS rns member of such Board shall be appointed for a term of 

Any vacancies which may occur in the membership of — 
Board dard shall be filled by appointment of the Secretary of the Navy 
for the unexpired term of the member whose resignation or death 
shall have caused the vacancy.” 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment seeks to di- 
vorce the function of selection of officers in the Navy from 
those immediate superiors of theirs who now have their offi- 
cial lives in their hands. I do not mean to say here, nor have 
I said anywhere else, that the favoritism which is so rife in 
the selection system of the Navy is consciously exercised by 
members of the selection boards. I believe those men do 
their duty as well as men can, but I submit that only God 
Almighty, in His omniscience, could operate this selection sys- 
tem efficiently. We finite beings have that old human nature, 
that old tug at the heartstrings, which everyone of us knows 
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and feels with respect to our own particular friends. If you 
will go through the record of selection boards, you will find 
that almost 9 out of 10 of the men selected have tied human- 
interest strings to members of those boards. 

A board member may say: “I know this officer; he served 
under me, or he is now my immediate subordinate. I want 
him selected.” There is none to speak for those many just- 
as-good officers who have not such a contact with any board 
member. Or, we might conceive this situation: “There are 
nine of us sitting on the selection board, active men in the 
line of the Navy. There are nine admirals to be selected. 
All we have to do is to center our interest on one man. That 
is easy. There are nine of us. There are nine admirals to 
be selected. The board is adjourned.” 

I do not mean to say they do it in that light way. No 
doubt they study the records. No doubt they give grave con- 
sideration. But it is far easier to find reasons to promote 
a friend than a stranger. The results speak for themselves. 
Those fine boys at Annapolis who are being fed into this 
inhuman mill every year, while some 500 go in, yet because 
of our thoughtlessness. or lack of backbone 327 of them are 
kicked out because of the narrowing of the officer personnel 
pyramid as they go up. No matter how good they are, 
they go out. 

Uncle Sam has invested in the training of these men, who 
are kicked out before their prime, from $24,000 to $35,000 
apiece. It is not economy. It is not right. It is not human. 
You have no right to continue to crucify these fine men who 
have dedicated their lives to this splendid service of national 
defense upon the cross of our indifference. Thank God, this 
bill is far better than the system under which we have been 
operating. However, I respectfully submit we ought to divorce 
this selection function from the active men in the Navy and 
give it to those who have retired, and so are not in such close 
personal touch with the lives in which they deal. 

My amendment provides for a permanent board that will 
have time to study the records of these men and not permit 
a man to be forgotten merely because he is on duty in China 
or the Philippines. I submit we ought to divorce this job 
from the politics of the Navy and give a chance to the for- 
gotten man to come into his own by guaranteeing him that 
his case will be studied adequately. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the essence of my amendment. 
Many members, if not all of the members, of the Naval 
Affairs Committee agreed with me when this was first pro- 
posed, but now they have changed their minds because of 
the intensive study they have made of the matter with the 
aid of the Bureau of Navigation. I submit that no reasons 
that they give weigh in the scales of justice when you con- 
sider fairly and impartially the import of this amendment. 
I ask the Members, most respectfully, to vote for this amend- 
ment and give us a permanent selection board which will be 
divorced from the politics of the Navy. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hosss], 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Committee will not act favorably 
upon the amendment just offered by our distinguished col- 
league from Alabama. When this bill was first being con- 
sidered, I called the gentleman from Alabama and other 
Members together, who had given some study to the selection 
question, and in writing our agenda and objectives to be ar- 
rived af in order to get a law, I suggested that I thought it 
might be important to have a permanent system somewhat 
like a court. The Members who sat in agreed with that view. 
When the bill was first drafted my recollection is I did put 
something like that in the bill, But after it was debated, 
after it was considered, and after the officer personnel had 
testified before the committee without hesitancy, we con- 
cluded it would not be a good idea to have a permanent board 
of retired admirals. They testified that they would far rather 
have their cases placed before officers of the Navy who know 
something about them than three or four admirals who have 
retired and are now living in Washington. It is easier to 
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influence a permanent board than it would be a new board 
created every year. Every one of these officers will have two 
chances at the board. They would rather have their chances 
at a separate board than to consistently go before the same 
board. It is far better for the officers to have an entirely 
new board, a new deal, so to speak, every year, than to have 
his case heard constantly by one selection board. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs after listening to these 
officers, some of whom were brought from New York, Phila- 
délphia, Washington, and all about, unanimously concluded 
the best thing to do was to create a new board every year, 
with no officer being permitted to serve in subsequent years. 
I hope this permanent board idea will not be agreed to, be- 
cause the Department, the officers, and the members of the 
committee are opposed to it. 

Mr. HOBBS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. May I ask the distinguished chairman if it 
is not a fact that it is practically impossible to get a frank 
expression of opinion or a frank expression of testimo 
from any naval officer at the present time? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not agree with the gentle- 
man. It would be refreshing to him to read the unhesitant 
statements made by the officers whose amendments appear 
in this bill which we are now considering. Every one of 
these officers stated, “For goodness’ sake, do not make us 
year after year go before the same board. Give us a new 
board. The old board may turn us down, and we want a 
new deck next year.” 

Mr. HOBBS. Did not Admiral Andrews testify that he 
queried, and practically ordered, each and every member of 
the line of the Navy to send in constructive suggestions and 
criticisms? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. HOBBS. And from 6,300 letters sent out he only re- 
ceived 148 replies? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That was due to the fact that 
the service papers had carried this bill, which almost unani- 
mously expressed the sentiment of the officer personnel in 
the Navy, and I may say that 95 percent of them are behind 
this bill today. It is the only fair method of selection that 
has been submitted to the Congress thus far. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
has just stated that one of the most important features of 
this bill is the guaranty to the officer that he shall have two 
chances at a selection in each grade. The adoption of the 
pending amendment nullifies that whole principle. If a 
permanent board were created and it acted on an officer 
once, there is very little likelihood it would reverse itself 
at a subsequent selection. If this amendment is agreed to 
it will kill one of the most valuable features of the bill and 
I hope therefore it will not prevail. 

In addition to this objection to a board of retired officers, 
such officers have finished their careers and very soon are 
out of touch with the Navy and both its problems and per- 
sonnel. The benefit of an officer’s service reputation is lost 
thereby. Service reputation is that intangible but highly im- 
portant element that does not show up in the written record 
of an officer, but frequently means more than his recorded 
assignments and fitness reports that make up his written 
record. 

For both of these reasons I urge that the amendment be 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Futter). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
Hossgs]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OATH FOR MEMBERS OF SELECTION BOARDS 


Sec. 6. Each member of a board provided for in section 5 of this 
act shall swear, or affirm, that he will, without prejudice or par- 
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tiality, and having in view both the special fitness of officers and 
the efficiency of the naval service, perform the duties imposed 
upon him as herein provided. 

ELIGIBILITY OF OFFICERS FOR CONSIDERATION BY SELECTION EOARDS 

Sec. 7. (a) No captain, commander, lieutenant commander, or 
lieutenant who shall have had less than 4 years’ service in the 
grade in which he is serving and on the promotion list for that 
grade, on June 30 of the fiscal year of the convening of a board 
provided for by this act, or who is not physically qualified, shall 
be eligible for consideration by that board. 

(b) No lieutenant (junior grade) who shall have had less than 
8 years’ service in the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) on June 
30 ot the fiscal year of the convening of a board provided for by 
this act, or who is mot physically qualified, shall be eligible for 
consideration by that board. 

INFORMATION TO BE FURNISHED SELECTION BOARDS 

Src. 8, (a) The Secretary of the Navy shall furnish the appro- 
priate selection board with (1) an estimate of the number of 
vacancies which will occur before the end of the next succeeding 
fiscal year, in each grade or grades for which the board will 
recommend officers for promotion, in excess of the number of 
officers then on the promotion list; (2) the names of all officers 
eligible for consideration for promotion to each grade or grades 
to which the board will recommend officers for promotion; and 
(3) the records, other than medical, of all such officers since, ex- 
cept for lieutenants (junior grade), their last previous selection: 
Provided, That, after 1 year from the date of approval of this 
act, a list of names furnished by the Secretary of the Navy of 
officers eligible ‘for consideration for promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant commander or to the grade of lieutenant, exclusive of 
those previously considered, shall In no case contain a number 
of names greater than double the number of estimated vacancies 
certified for the grade concerned. 

(b) Any officer eligible for consideration for selection shall have 
the right to forward through official channels at any time not 
later than 10 days after the convening of said board a written com- 
munication inviting attention to any matter of record in the Navy 
Department concerning himself which he deems important in the 
consideration of his case: Provided, That such communication 
shall not contain any reflection upon the character, conduct, or 
motives of or criticism of any officer. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 6, line 13, after the word “records”, strike out the words 
“other than medical“, and in the same line, after the word 
“officers”, strike out the remainder of the line and all of line 14, 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish very briefly to call attention, so this 
Committee may do what they do with their eyes open, to the 
fact that this amendment strikes out “other than medical” 
and the words “since, except for lieutenants (junior grade), 
their last previous selection.” What I want to call atten- 
tion to is that in connection with a man’s selection for pro- 
motion this proposes to make it a prerequisite that he be 
physically fit. I submit that is not right. It is not good 
for the Navy. It ought not so to be. No man who is not 
physically fit should be promoted. If he is not fit to perform 
the duties, of course, he should not be promoted, but he is 
entitled not to have the stigma placed upon his official record 
of having been passed over for selection. Therefore, I urge 
that the attempt to strike out the words “other than med- 
ical” should be defeated, and I hope the Committee will 
vote down this committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, merely for the purpose of explaining the absence 
of my colleague the gentleman from California [Mr. Scorr}. 
This bill is a matter in which he has been deeply interested 
and upon which he has spent a lot of time and a lot of work. 
Were it not for the fact he is now accompanying to Cali- 
fornia the body of our former colleague, Mr. Colden. I 
am sure he would be here with us working on the passage 
of this measure. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS. I am pleased to yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I may say to the gentleman that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Scorr] is the author 
of this bill and has contributed much to the preparation of 
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the bill. We deeply regret that it is impossible for him to be 
here. 
Mr. VOORHIS. I thank the gentleman. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
DUTIES OF SELECTION BOARDS 


provided in section 8 of this 
all officers not selected as best fitted for promotion but senior in 
lineal rank to the junior officer selected as best fitted by each 
board shall be considered as having failed of selection as best fitted: 
Provided further, That such status of having failed of selection 
as best fitted shall not be considered as prejudicial to an officer with 
respect to his qualifications, his fitness for the naval service, or his 
eligibility for selection by the next succeeding selection board. 

(b) In addition to the selection of officers best fitted for promo- 
tion as hitherto provided in this section, each selection board shall, 
from among those officers who are eligible and who have once failed 
of selection as best fitted by a preceding board, except officers in 
the grades of captain and lieutenant (junior grade), designate 
those officers whom the board adjudges fitted for promotion. 

(c) The recommendation of the board in the case of officers 
who are now or may hereafter be assigned to aeronautical-engineer- 
ing duty only shall be based upon their comparative fitness among 
themselves for the technical duties prescribed for them by law: 
Provided, That they shall not succeed to command on shore. 

(d) The recommendation of the board in the case of officers 
who are now or may hereafter be assigned to e duty 
only shall be based upon their comparative fitness for the duties 
prescribed for them by law. Upon promotion they shall be carried 
as additional numbers in grade. 

(e) No officer shall be selected as best fitted for promotion or 
adjudged fitted for promotion unless he shall have received the 
recommendation of not less than six members of the board. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and other members present whether in 
introducing this new element known as the fitted officer any 
consideration was given to providing some limitation as to 
the number of those who might be adjudged best fitted of 
those adjudged fitted, or some limitation based upon a per- 
centage of the numbers in grade? Apparently there is no 
limit, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. There is no limit as it stands 
today, for the reason that with the Navy increasing as fast 
as it is it was felt by the committee that for the time being 
there should be no restriction on fitted officers. When the 
Navy has been built up to whatever definite percentage it is 
going to stand at it might be justified in determining what 
percentage of fitted officers shall continue in the service, but 
for the time being the committee did not share the viewpoint 
that we should put any limitation on it. 

Mr. MAAS. If the gentleman will yield, it is the desire of 
the committee during the expansion period to utilize every 
officer who can be rated as fitted. We felt that the question 
as to distribution could be handled by regulating the inflow 
at the Naval Academy during this expansion period. Our 
desire is to use every competent officer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Surely. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Later on, of course. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My motion to strike out the last word 
to make this inquiry does not indicate any opposition on my 
part to this bill. I believe the committee has brought in a 
tremendous improvement over existing law. I have no doubt 
that for the next 3 or 4 years, we will say, or 5 years, the 
Navy will need every officer adjudged fitted, but I believe 
the chairman and his fellow members of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, if they stay here long enough, and I hope they 
all will, will reach the time when they find the selection 
board will be very, very generous, beyond the needs of the 
service, and adjudge a lot of men fitted in order to relieve 
them of the humiliation of being out. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Or, rather, because they can 
render good service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. MAAS. My apprehension is just the other way. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. My apprehension is that after the 
Navy is reorganized or readjusted you will find the selec- 
tion board, having selected the best fitted, and its conscience 
being perfectly clear on that, will then go down the line and 
say, “It is pretty tough to publish to the world that Capt. 
John Smith is not at all fitted,” and they will leave him on 
the list as fitted. They are having exactly that experience 
in the Army today. I do hope perhaps the time will come 
when your committee will find some formula, perhaps based 
upon a percentage, for limiting the number of fitted officers. 
Otherwise, I am afraid the elimination of the unfit will not 
take place. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The fear in the gentleman’s 
mind right now is not exactly justified, because we have 
need for them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For the next 4 or 5 years, yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof. At that time we will cross the bridge that is dis- 
turbing the gentleman. 

Mr. MAAS. If the gentleman will yield, I believe it will 
be at least 10 years. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosss: On page 7, between lines 23 
and 24, insert the following: 

“All those officers who have failed of selection shall be recon- 


sidered without prejudice because of having been passed 
theretofore and without regard to their physical condition.” 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I trust the com- 
mittee will vote down the amendment, because it would nul- 
lify completely what we are trying to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hogpss: On page 8, line 9 and 
in line 14, strike out in each line the word “comparative,” 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I accept the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with the further reading of the bill for 
amendment, and that the remainder of the bill be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, and that the Clerk report the com- 
mittee amendments, and that the bill be open to amendment 
at any part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


The remainder of the bill is as follows: 
REPORTS OF SELECTION BOARDS 

Sec. 10. (a) The report of the board shall be in writing, signed 
by all of the members thereof, and shall certify that the board has 
carefully considered the case of every officer whose name was fur- 
nished to the board by the Secretary of the Navy, as provided in 
section 8 of this act, and that, in the opinion of at least six of the 
members, the officers therein recommended are either selected as 
the best fitted or are adjudged fitted, as the case may be, to assume 
the duties of the next er grade, except that the recommenda- 
tion of the board in the case of officers who are now or may here- 
after be assigned to engineering duty only, or to aeronautical- 
engineering duty only, shall be based upon their comparative fitness 
for the duties prescribed for them by law. 

(b) The report of the board shall be submitted to the President 
for approval or disaj : Provided, That in case any officer or 
officers recommended by the board as best fitted for promotion are 
not acceptable to the President, the board shall be informed of 
the name of such officer or officers and shall recommend a number 
of officers as best fitted for promotion equal to the number of those 
found not acceptable to the President and, if necessary, the board 
shall be reconvened for this purpose. 

(c) The report of the board shall be accompanied by a confi- 
dential statement of the board's reason or reasons for its action in 
the case of the officers who are selected as best fitted, adjudged 
fitted, or who, having twice failed of selection as best fi , have 
not been adjudged fitted. Such statement, insofar as it concerns 
any officer, shall be disclosed to such officer at his request. 
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PROMOTION OF OFFICERS 


Src. 11. (a) The names of officers designated by a board as best 
fitted for promotion and the names of officers adjudged by a board 
as fitted for promotion, and approved by the President, shall be 
placed upon a promotion list and promotions to fill vacancies shall 
be made from officers of the next lower grade whose names appear 
on the promotion list as having been designated as best fitted for 
promotion: Provided, That officers whose names appear on the pro- 
motion list as having been adjudged fitted for promotion shall be 
promoted at the same time that the officers next senior to them 
on the list of those designated as best fitted for promotion are 
promoted to the next higher grade: Provided further, That officers 
so promoted pursuant to the recommendations of the same report 
shall take rank with one another in accordance with their seniority 
in the grade from which promoted, and officers recommended in an 
earlier report shall, when promoted, have precedence of officers 
recommended in a later report. 

(b) The Secretary of the Navy may, in his discretion, with the 
approval of the President, remove the name of any officer from 
the promotion list and submit it to the next ensuing selection 
board for consideration and recommendation: Provided, That the 
next ensuing selection board may select the officer concerned as 
best fitted for promotion or adjudge him fitted for promotion, and 
thereupon, with the approval of the President, the name of such 
Officer shall be replaced on the promotion list, without prejudice 
by reason of its having been temporarily removed therefrom, and 
when promoted such officer shall take rank in accordance with 
his seniority on the promotion list at the same time his name 
was removed therefrom: Provided further, That if such officer is 
neither so selected as best fitted nor adjudged fitted by such next 
ensuing selection board he will be placed on the retired list on 
June 30 of the then current fiscal year: And provided further, 
That if the name of any officer selected as best fitted for promotion 
be removed from a promotion list of officers in any grade and 
submitted to another board as provided in this subsection, the 
estimate of the number of vacancies furnished said board by the 
Secretary of the Navy shall be increased accordingly. 

(c) No officer shall be promoted unless he has had not less than 
2 Fears! actual sea service in the grade in which serving and 
on the promotion list for that grade: Provided, That in excep- 
tional cases where officers are specifically designated, during war or 
national emergency declared by the President, by the Secretary of 
the Navy as performing, or as having performed, such highly 
important duties on shore that their services cannot be or could 
not have been spared from such assignment without serious prej- 
udice to the national interests, the qualification of sea service in 
the cases of those officers so specifically designated shall not apply 
while the United States is at war, or during a national emergency 
declared by the President, or within 2½ years subsequent to the 
ending of such war or national emergency: Provided further, That 
the qualification of sea service shall not apply to officers restricted 
by law to the performance of engineering duty only or to the 
performance of aeronautical-engineering duty only. 

RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 12. (a) For the purpose of the administration of this sec- 
tion, all officers on the active list now in the status of having 
failed of selection as best fitted, as defined in section 9 (a) of 
this act, one or more times shall be regarded as having failed of 
selection as best fitted once only. 

(b) Officers, except lieutenants (junior grade), whose names are 
not placed upon the promotion list, shall be placed on the retired 
list on June 30 of the fiscal year in which they fail of selection as 
best fitted the second time, with retired pay at the rate of 2½ 
percent of their active-duty pay at the time of retirement multi- 
plied by the number of years of service for which entitled to credit 
in the computation of their pay on the active list, not to exceed 
a total of 75 percent of said active-duty pay: Provided, That such 
officers who were appointed as ensigns in the permanent line of 
the Navy, in accordance with the provisions of the act of March 
3, 1901, as amended, shall have the option of reverting to such 
permanent warrant or permanent commissioned-warrant status in 
the lineal position to which their seniority would have entitled 
them had their service subsequent to such appointment been 
rendered in the status to which they revert. 

(c) Lieutenants (junior grade) whose names are not placed 
upon the promotion list shall be honorably discharged from the 
Navy with 1 year’s pay on June 30 of the fiscal year in which 
they fail of selection as best fitted the second time: Provided, 
That such lieutenants (junior grade) who were appointed as en- 
signs in the permanent line of the Navy, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of March 3, 1901, as amended, shall have the 

to such permanent warrant or permanent com- 
Missioned-warrant status in the lineal position to which their 
seniority would have entitled them had their service subsequent 
to om appointment been rendered in the status to which they 
revert. 

(d) Captains, commanders, and lieutenant commanders pro- 
moted to those grades by reason of adjudgment as fitted for pro- 
motion may be continued on the active list of the line of the Navy 
until they shall have completed 30, 28, and 26 years, respectively, 
of commissioned service (with which commissioned service shall be 
included service as a commissioned warrant officer, active com- 
missioned service in the Naval Reserve Force, and service under a 
temporary commission in the Navy): Provided, That during such 
continuance on the active list they may become eligible for se- 
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lection as best fitted, subject to the provisions of section 7 (a) of 
this act, as best fitted for promotion, and may be promoted con- 
sequent to such selection, but they shall not be eligible for con- 
sideration by any selection board for adjudi nt as fitted for 
promotion: Provided further, That if such officers are not so se- 
lected as best fitted and if they twice fail of selection as best 
fitted they shall thereafter be ineligible for promotion: Provided 
further, That, if not so selected as best fitted, upon the completion 
of the periods of commissioned service stated in this subsection, 
they shall be placed upon the retired list on June 30 of the fiscal 
year in which they completed such commissioned service with re- 
tired pay computed as prescribed in subsection (b) of this section: 
And provided further, That captains, commanders, and lieutenant 
commanders may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, be 
continued on the active list for a period of not to exceed 5 years 
after the date on which, as provided in this section, they would 
otherwise be placed on the retired list, during which period they 
shall not be eligible for selection as best fitted. 

(e) When officers of the line of the Navy, other than commis- 
sioned warrant officers, have completed 15 years’ commissioned 
service, they may at any time thereafter, upon their own applica- 
tion, in the discretion of the President, be retired from active serv- 
ice and placed upon the retired list with retired pay computed as 
provided in subsection (b) of this section. 

(£) Officers on a promotion list who fail to pass the required 
physical examination for promotion shall be retired in the rank 
for which they were selected, or adjudged fitted, with retired pay 
at the rate of 75 percent of the active-duty pay of the grade to 
which selected. 

(g) Officers who fail on the professional examination for pro- 
motion shall be honorably discharged with 1 year’s pay. 

(h) Lieutenants now additional numbers on the active list of 
the Navy by reason of the operation of the act of March 3, 1931 
(46 Stat. 1483), as amended, shall not be placed upon the retired 
list in accordance with the provisions of subsections (b) and (d) 
of this section prior to the date they would otherwise be trans- 
ferred to the retired list under the law in effect on the date of ap- 
proval of this act, but when they have twice failed of selection as 
best fitted they shall become ineligible for consideration by sub- 
sequent selection boards for promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
commander. 

(i) Lieutenants (junior grade) now additional numbers on the 
active list of the Navy by reason of the operation of the act of 
March 3, 1931 (46 Stat. 1483), as amended, shall, at their own 
request, in lieu of the honorable discharge provided in subsection 
(c) of this section, be continued on the active list of the Navy 
until the completion of the period of service designated in the 
said act, as amended, and shall then be retired as provided therein, 
but when they have twice failed of selection as best fitted they 
shall become ineligible for consideration by subsequent selection 
boards for promotion to lieutenant. 

(J) All line officers of the Navy who have been specially com- 
mended for their performance of duty in actual combat by the 
head of the executive department under whose jurisdiction such 
duty was performed, when retired in accordance with subsection 
(b) of this section, or when retired for physical disability, except 
as provided in section 12 (f) of this act, shall, upon retirement, 
be placed upon the retired list with the rank of the next higher 
grade and with three-fourths of the active-duty pay of the grade 
in which serving at the time of retirement. 

Sec. 13. (a) Should it be found at the end of any fiscal year 
that the average number of vacancies in the grade of rear admiral 
for the fiscal years subsequent to the passage of this act has been 
less than 8, the Secretary of the Navy shall convene a board con- 
sisting of the Chief of Naval Operations, the Commander in Chief, 
United States Fleet, and the Commander, Battle Force, to recom- 
mend for retirement a sufficient number of rear admirals to cause 
the aforesaid average number of vacancies: Provided, That not 
more than two rear admirals shall be so recommended in any one 
fiscal year. 

(b) The report of the board shall be submitted to the President 
for approval or disapproval; if the President shall disapprove the 
recommendations of the board in whole or in part, the board shall 
then recommend additional officers for retirement equal in number 
to those disapproved by the President. 

(c) Officers so recommended for retirement and approved by the 
President shall be placed upon the retired list on June 30 of the 
fiscal year of the approval of the report of the board, with retired 
pay at the rate of 75 percent of their active-duty pay. 

PROBATIONARY APPOINTMENTS OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 14. The Secretary of the Navy, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, may hereafter revoke the commission of any officer 
on the active list, initially commissioned after the date of this act, 
who, at the date of said revocation, has had less than 7 years of 
continuous service as a commissioned officer of the ‘line of the 
Navy, of a Staff Corps of the Navy, or of the Marine Corps, and 
each officer whose commission is so revoked shall be discharged 
from the naval service with not more than 1 year’s active-duty 
pay: Provided, That service as an acting chaplain shall, for pur- 
poses of this section, be considered as service as a commissioned 
Officer. 

MARINE CORPS 

Sec. 15. (a) The rank among themselves of officers of the Marine 
Corps appointed from sources other than the Naval Academy with 
the same date of commission shall be determined on promotion to 
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first lieutenant by boards of officers under such rules as may be 
2 by the Secretary of the Navy, and the recommendations 
such boards shall be final when approved by him. 

6 8575 Section 1 of the act of Congress approved May 29, 1934 (48 
Stat. 811), is hereby amended to read as follows: “That hereafter 
commissioned officers of the Marine Corps shall be authorized in 
number in the same proportion to authorized enlisted strength 
and shall be distributed in „promoted, retired, and dis- 
charged in like manner and with the same relative conditions in 


be necessary to adapt the said provisions to the Marine 
as herein otherwise provided: „ That except in time of 
war there shall be not more than 14 
list of the Marine Corps, exclusive of the heads of staff depart- 
ments and additional numbers in grade. 

(c) Section 11 of the act of Congress . e 1934 (48 
Stat. 812), is hereby amended by he words “on a 
promotion list” and inserting in lieu — due words selected 
. motion”, and by striking out the word “not” 

e 


President, remove his name 


authorized 

of the Hospital Corps, prisoners 

enlisted men detailed for duty with the Nav: 
is apparent on November 1 


Bie 
1 
gE 


a uniform system of establishing a 
may be employed throughout the Navy. 
REPEAL PROVISIONS 


SEC. Bis A lanes ce pR of Sees oonan. Wif Mie- provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed, and the provisions of this act shall 
be in effect in lieu thereof. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HOBBS. The word “comparative” occurs there in line 
10. Would there be any objection to leaving it out? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think that is one place where 
it works in all right, and I would object to striking it out. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 12, line 21, after the word “time”, 
insert “in successive years.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment to offer on page 13. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Vinson of Georgia: Page 
13, in line 2, after the word “Provided”, insert the following: “That 
a fractional year of 6 months or more shall be considered a full 
year in computing the number of years of service by which the 
rate of 2½ percent is multiplied: Provided further” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 13, in line 10, after the word 
“revert”, insert a colon and the following: “Provided further, That 
lieutenants who seryed in the Navy cr Naval Reserye Force eer 
to November 12, 1918, and who have completed not less than 21 
years of service shall on retirement as provided in this subsection 
be advanced to the grade of lieutenant commander on the retired 
list with the retired pay of that grade.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 14, line 14, after the word “selec- 
tion“, strike out “as best fitted.” 


The committee amendment was agreed -to. 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer a com- 
mittee amendment on page 14. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee 5 On page 14, in line 11, after Naval Re- 
midshipman after graduation 


serve Force”, “service as a 
. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 15, in line 19, after the word pro- 
incapaci 


motion”, insert “and who are found tated for service by 
reason of physical disability contracted in line of duty.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 15, line 24, after the word “se- 
lected”, insert “or adjudged fitted. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 16, line 15, strike out the word 
“new” and insert the word “now.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 17, line 19, after the word va 
cancies”, strike out the remainder of line 19 and all of line 20. 


The committee amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer a com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 16, lines 4 to 14, delete sub- 
section 12 (h) and substitute therefor the following: 
“(h) No officer on the retired list of the Navy on the date of 


sooner than 
he would have been retired by reason of service ineligibility for 
consideration for selection under provisions of law in effect on the 
date of approval of this act: Provided, That when any such officer 
shall have twice failed of selection as best fitted he shall become 
ineligible for consideration by subsequent selection boards.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: rege 18, line 14, after the word ATT, 
strike out the comma and the words “of a staff corps of the 
Navy.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 18, line 17, after the word “pay”, strike out “Provided, 
That service as an acting chaplain shall, for purposes of this sec- 
tion, be considered as service as a commissioned officer.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 21, strike out all of subsection (e) and insert: 

“(e) Should it be found at the end of any fiscal year that the 
average number of vacancies in the grade of general officer of 
the line of the Marine Corps for the fiscal years subsequent to 
the passage of this act has been less than two, the Secretary 
of the Navy shall direct the board provided for in section 13 of 
this act to recommend for retirement a sufficient number of 
general officers of the line to cause the aforesaid average number 
of vacancies, the approval by the President of the recommenda- 
tions and the retirement of the general officers to be effected 
under the same conditions as provided for in that section for rear 
admirals of the Navy. 

“(f) The provisions of this act relating to selection boards 
designating officers whom they adjudge fitted for promotion shall 
not apply to brigadier generals of the Marine Corps and when 
such officers twice fail of selection as best fitted, as defined in 
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section 9 (a) of this act, they shall be placed on the retired list 
on June 30 of the fiscal year in which they fail of selection as 
best fitted the second time, with retired pay at the rate of 75 
percent of their active-duty pay. J 

“(g) Whenever there are insufficient general officers available 
to comprise a selection board for the recommendation of officers 
for promotion to the grades of brigadier general and colonel with- 
out placing thereon general officers who seryed as members of 
the same corresponding board the preceding year, except the com- 
manding general, fleet marine force, line officers of the Navy of the 
grade of rear admiral of the line may be substituted for general 
officers of the Marine Corps in order to comply with the provisions 
of section 5 (c) of this act. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. In reading that committee amendment, para- 
graph (e), on page 21, relating to the frequency of vacancies 
in the general officer rank in the Marine Corps, and a similar 
provision a few pages back, referring to the frequency of 
vacancies in the grade of rear admiral, would it not be wise 
for the committee to give consideration to the suspense auto- 
matically of those provisions in time of war? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It does. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. How? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. There are more admirals in case 
of war than the bill provides for now, because then you 
would invoke your percentage, and we have a limitation on 
it now; and in case of war you would have your full number 
of your 1 percent of admirals, and the same thing follows 
with the marines. 

Mr. MAAS. We might very well simply insert the words 
“in time of peace.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam wondering if the language you 
put in here so specifically, being a subsequent enactment, 
would not have the effect of repealing that other to that 
extent? 

Mr. MAAS. If at the beginning of section (e) we insert 
the words “in time of peace”, would it be agreeable to the 
gentleman? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would. I think it is dangerous to 
tie the hands of the Commander in Chief, the President of 
the United States, in time of war, and this would require 
him to retire two admirals. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Does the gentleman offer that 
as an amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: 

Page 21, line 13, in the committee amendment, after the word 
“found”, insert the words “in time of peace.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WapsworrH to the committee amend- 
ment: Page 21, line 13, after the word “found”, insert the words 
“in time of peace.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, in order that the 
sequence and the connection may be clear I ask that we 
return to page 17, section 13, and offer the amendment there 
in line 11, after the word “found”, insert the words “in time 
of peace.” That is on the section relating to the compul- 
sory retirement of eight rear admirals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WapsworrH: Page 17, line 11, after 
the word “found” insert “in time of peace.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 22, line 21, after the word “act”, 
strike out “except as herein otherwise indicated.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, in line 9, after section 14, insert “(a)”, so that the 
present section 14 will read “Sec. 14 (a).” 

Page 18, line 20, add a new subsection, as follows: 

“(b) If there be in any year an excess number of graduates 
of the Naval Academy available for commission in the line of the 
Nayy over that number which in the opinion of the Secretary of 
the Navy will satisfactorily meet the needs of the Navy for 
commissioned officers, such excess number of graduates shall be 
given a certificate of graduation and an honorable discharge with 
1 year’s pay.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hoses: Page 8, line 2, insert a 
new subsection, as follows: 

) Of those officers designated as fitted for promotion under 
subparagraph (b) of this section in the ranks of lieutenant, 
Ueutenant commander, and commander, up to a total of 25 percent 
of the numbers designated as best fitted for promotion, a group 
be formed to perform specialist duties in the Navy such as engi- 
neering, communication, and such other specialist duties as the 
Bureau of Navigation may deem necessary. 

“Such officers will be afforded the same opportunities for pro- 
motion as those in the regular line group under the same rules 
of eligibility except that captains and rear admirals in this group 
need not perform 2 years’ sea duty in their grade in order to 
be eligible for promotion: And provided further, That officers de- 
siring transfer to this group must elect to do so and such trans- 
fer must be approved by a board specially constituted by the 
Bureau of Navigation.” 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment speaks for 
itself. It seeks to set up aside from the regular line of the 
Navy a corps of specialists to do those expert duties which 
need specialists to perform. At the present time if an officer 
is detailed to any such duty, no matter how great his skill 
may be in that particular field, he seeks to get back to sea 
so that he may be promoted along the regular line in the 
officer personnel of the Navy; whereas the interests of the 
Government and the people seem to me to require that a 
man who is peculiarly trained and exceptionally well fitted 
for any specialist duty should stay with his specialty and 
thereby, year by year, increase his fitness in that particular 
field and stay there throughout the course of a normal 
career, and be guaranteed, as this amendment does, that he 
will have the same chance for promotion as though he went 
to sea. 

There are instances where we have kicked them out of 
the Navy. They have been snapped up by big corporations 
shortly after we kicked them out, and the corporations have 
paid them 2, 3, 4, and even 10 times the salary Uncle Sam 
has been paying them. 

I want efficiency in the Navy of the United States. The 
taxpayers deserve nothing less, and we as Representatives of 
all the people, including the taxpayers and the officers, should 
provide nothing less than a corps of specialists segregated to 
their specialties and guaranteed the same rights of promo- 
tion as though they had gone to sea. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I gladly yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the gentleman believe that an 
officer in the Navy who, we will say, following the spirit of 
the gentleman’s amendment, spends 15 or 20 years’ service 
working in a specialty, would be regarded as fit to command 
a fleet at sea? 
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Mr. HOBBS. Certainly not; and we do not so expect or 
require. As a matter of fact, in the technical services, noth- 
ing like that has happened, or could ever happen. Two or 
three “engineering duty only” officers have been assigned to 
shore command, as at a navy yard, or something like that. 
This was very thoroughly gone into in the hearings. There 
is no chance that a man in a specialist’s field would ever be 
detailed to sea command. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I hope the Com- 
mittee will not adopt this amendment. The committee has 
worked out a program for a fair and equitable selection sys- 
tem. The amendment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, while not intended to be such, would be a monkey 
wrench thrown into an otherwise smoothly working machine. 
I hope the Committee will promptly vote down this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Honns: Page 16, line 1, strike out all 
of subsection (g) and insert the following: 

“(g) Officers who fail on the professional examination to estab- 
lish their eligibility for selection, as provided by section 7 (d) of 
this act, shall be placed upon the retired list with retired pay 
computed as provided in subsection (b) of this section on June 30 
of the fiscal year in which said failure occurs: Provided, That 
officers of the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) who fail on such 
professional examination shall not be retired but shall be dis- 
charged with 1 year's pay.” 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr, Chairman, this amendment substitutes 
the provision which the distinguished chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House wrote in his bill, H. R. 9315, 
for the one that is now contained in the Scott bill. The 
chairman’s bill originally applied this provision to lieu- 
tenants, junior grade, and no one can complain about that 
because if a lieutenant, junior grade, having served just a 
few years in the Navy, comes up before the promotion board 
the first time and is found not fitted for promotion, why, 
it is fair to say to the young man, “You have chosen the 
wrong profession. You have not made good, and out you go 
with 1 year’s full pay.” That is fair. But under the provi- 
sion of the Scott bill they have broadened it to include all 
officers. We have a captain who has served for 35 dis- 
tinguished years in the service of the Navy and the service 
of his Nation. He comes up before a selection board, being 
considered for an admiralcy. They may say, “We regret 
to inform you that you are not fitted for promotion,” in 
which event he goes on the retired list and draws retired 
pay the rest of his life. But, get this distinction: If that 
same man were selected for promotion and then fails on his 
professional examination, then he is kicked out with 1 
year’s pay. 

Mr. MAAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr, MAAS. Does the gentleman think if an officer dur- 
ing all those years of service has not so qualified himself that 
he can pass an examination for the next higher grade that 
we owe him retirement for life? He has not done his part. 
Does the gentleman think we ought to put him on retire- 
ment? I think we are being very generous to give him a 
year’s pay. 

Mr. HOBBS. In answer to the gentleman’s question, I 
think anyone with intelligence above the level of the 
imbecilic doodle would know it is a dead letter which is being 
written here unless you mean it to be used on those who have 
incurred disfavor. There will never be a man fail on such 
an examination unless the powers that be wish to punish 
him. I want to lessen, not increase, punitive power. I want 
to save, not wreck, morale. I do not mean to say that you 
gentlemen of the committee intend such consequences. You 
distinguished gentlemen know more about this thing in a 
minute than a mule could kick into my head in a year. 
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Mr. MAAS. The gentleman is imputing bad faith to the 
Navy then. 

Mr. HOBBS. No. I submit it is a very anomalous situ- 
ation when a man fails of selection and gets retired pay for 
life, but the man who is selected may by failure to pass his 
professional examination be cut off with 1 year’s pay. It 
is not right. It is not fair. If you want it in there, God 
bless you, go to it. I am just saying that it is the most 
absurd thing that mortal men in our capacity have ever 
put on the statute books, 

Mr, Chairman, I submit that the amendment I have offered 
ought to prevail and that the provision of your bill, may I 
say to the gentleman from Georgia, should be written back 
into this law in place of this, which does not speak your 
mind, the mind of the committee, nor the mind of this 
Congress. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Committee yote down this 
amendment. The issue is clean-cut. If a man cannot qualify 
professionally, he goes out of the service so far as the Army 
and Navy are concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hospss]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Futter, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 9997) to regulate the distribution, promotion, and 
retirement of officers in the line of the Navy, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 463, he reported the 
same back to the House with sundry amendments agreed to 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the previous question is 
ordered on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous special order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] is recognized 
for 15 minutes, 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, during this coming 
week the Appropriations Committee of the House will have 
under consideration the proposal offered by the President for 
a pump-priming program, so-called, which includes in it 
appropriations of $1,450,000,000 for grants and loans for 
public works. 

The purpose of these grants and loans is to stimulate busi- 
ness. To spread purchasing power. To encourage industry. 
To begin new activities in order to help the Nation out of 
the present depression. 

The administration of this $1,450,000,000 will be under the 
control of the Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes. 

One of the basic causes of the present depression, Mr. 
Speaker, is generally recognized to be fear. Fear on the part 
of capital; fear on the part of industry; fear on the part of 
the people, The fear of capital is that the punitive policies 
of the last 5 years under the New Deal are to be continued. 
That there is to be in the future more of the same sort of 
emotionalism, stirring up of class hatreds and class strife, 
which has been so much a part of our economic and social life 
for the past 5 years. The fear of industry is that continued 
rising taxation, continued industrial strife and disorders, and 
impeding regulations and regimentation on the part of the 
Government will make it impossible for industry to make a 
profit or even to recover costs. The fear of the people is that 
we are drifting away from a constitutional, representative 
form of government and into a political autocracy under the 
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control of a gigantic bureaucracy, which today does exist in 
this Government. 

These attacks lead to counterattacks on labor and thus 
is brought about a state of enmity, misunderstanding, and 
strife. Labor, sympathetic, cooperative labor, is, of course, 
an indispensable necessity to any success of industry and 
capital. The interests and the welfare of one are the inter- 
ests and the welfare of the other. The injury of industry 
is the injury of labor. Unfairness to labor is unfairness to 
industry. We need cooperation, not dissension, between 
them. 

Until these fears are stilled, no amount of money put into 
pump-priming projects will permanently restore prosperity 
or stop this depression. It is true that with these copious 
doses of public expenditures and loans an illusion of renewed 
industrial and commercial activity can be produced for a 
time. But that illusion not only will have to be produced at 
a terrible cost to the taxpayers, but the illusion will end 
when the pump priming has to stop. 

We all recognize that it is impossible for the Government 
to go on borrowing and spending without regard to the 
mounting national debt and an unbalanced Budget. As a 
matter of fact, this mounting national debt and unbalanced 
Budget are two causes for these fears which have paralyzed 
the economic activities of the Nation. That is the reason I 
intend to vote against these gigantic expenditures. 

There is nothing new about the principle of borrowed lend- 
ing and spending. We have had it with us for 5 years, with 
the result that we are today in the same old depression, with 
as many or more of our wage earners unemployed today as 
there were when Franklin Delano Roosevelt. assumed the 
Presidency. Since this is true it is apparent that something 
more than reckless borrowing, lending, and spending is re- 
quired. That is a change of attitude on the part of the 
administration toward business, 

Foremost among those of the administration spokesmen 
who have made it a studied practice to assail capital because 
it is capital, to assail industry merely because it is big, to 
assail the rich simply because they are rich, is the Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Ickes. 

Not only has Mr. Ickes assailed capital and industry and 
the wealthy, but he has assailed them in such violent terms 
and in such appeals to the emotional prejudices of the people 
that great damage has been wrought. Much fear has been 
generated and grave hesitancy has been produced on the part 
‘of capital and industry which has resulted in a stopping 
down of industry in this country. These fears have oper- 
ated not only against big capital, and big industry, but they 
‘have operated in the same way against small capital and 
smallindustry. In speeches ringing with such violent phrases 
as “corporate czars” and “corporate overlords” and “feudal- 
ists“ Secretary Ickes has time after time appealed to partisan 
‘and class prejudices against capital and industry in this 
country. In his attack last December before the American 
Civil Liberties Union in New York, Mr. Ickes pilloried the 
mythical 60 families.” 

Our economice life is no longer dominated by individuals acting in 
defense of their property— 


He said— 


but by large corporations whose powers, like those under feudal- 
ism, are more nearly akin to government than those of an indi- 
vidual. We are just beginning to understand the degree to which 
giant corporations have assumed overlordship over the civil rights 
and substantive liberties of the individual. 

The United States Supreme Court has gone far to convert the 
Bill of Rights, which was intended as a charter of freedom, into a 
charter of corporate privilege— 


Was another of his intemperate charges. Much of the 
press, Mr. Ickes said 


Is under the domination of a handful of corporate publishers 
who may print such news as they wish to print and omit such 
news as they do not wish to print. Our ancestors did not fight for 
the right of a few lords of the press to have almost exclusive con- 
trol and censorship over the dissemination of news and ideas. 


Here is another of Mr. Ickes’ appeals to prejudice: 


Employers who deny to their workers the right to associate to- 
gether in a labor union for the common good of all frequently 
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declare that they do so because of communistic influences which 
are at large in their factories. It does not require much inteili- 
gence to see that such “communism” may become a wooden horse 
within the bowels of which ruthless fascism may enter the shrine 
of liberty. 

As a matter of fact, it is the fascist-minded men of America who 
are the real enemies of our institutions, They have solidarity, a 
common interest in seizing more power and greater riches for 
themselves, and ability and willingness to turn the concentrated 
wealth of America against the welfare of America. It is these men 
who, pretending that they would save us from dreadful commu- 
2 would superimpose upon America an equally dreadful 
ascism. 


Here is another example of the intemperate attacks which 
have so frightened the country that the depression again 
made itself manifest: 

Despite individual differences, monkeys can manage to live among 
monkeys and men among men, but Lilliputians cannot live among 
Gargantuans. Today the average man, be he farmer, laborer, or 
businessman, is subservient in numerous ways to concentrated 
economic power vested, not in the State, but in irresponsible and 
self-constituted corporate oligarchy, benevolent and paternalistio 
at its best, despotic and predatory at its worst. 

The individual, weak and helpless in his struggles with and 
against corporate power, has turned to government for protection 
only to find that corporate power frequently controls government, 
Government protection, when obtained, unfortunately has often 
been frustrated by the courts, the traditional defenders of civil 
rights and liberties. * * * 

The struggle of the individual against the oppression of cor- 
porate power has only just begun. By no means has it been won. 
Large corporations dictate the wages and hours of millions of 
Workers. © 

Supposedly liberal writers, who have droned on quietly for years 
while the Tom Girdlers, the Jimmy Rands, and other corporate 
czars dictated the labor policies of the Nation, suddenly become 
alarmed for human liberty when it is proposed that the State pro- 
tect the worker who cannot protect himself, 


Mr. Speaker, I could go on with quotation after quotation 
showing the attitude and the intemperate utterances of the 
Secretary of the Interior, under whose jurisdiction these loans 
and grants of $1,450,000,000 will be administered. What I 
suggest today is that when the Secretary of the Interior 
appears before the Appropriations Committee this week that 
ccmmittee should see to it that a definite promise is given 
by Secretary Ickes that he will cease such attacks against 
business, 

We will get nowhere, Mr. Speaker; the spending of all this 
money will avail us nothing, if concurrently with its expendi- 
ture these violent attacks upon business by spokesmen for the 
administration are to continue. 

I have no desire whatever to curb Mr. Ickes’ right of free 
speech or to curb the right of any individual in this country 
to free speech and the free expression of his opinions. What 
I do say is, however, that when any individual assumes the 
power and the prestige of such an office as the Secretary of 
the Interior holds, he also assumes the responsibility to study 
well his public utterances and to exercise that restraint 
which should be exercised by any official whose public utter- 
ances can and do affect the economic stability of the Nation. 

That responsibility that rests upon a public official to con- 
sider carefully the effect of any utterances he might be 
tempted to make and to temper his language and his manner 
of utterance so as to express what he may believe to be facts 
without nurturing class or partisan enmities and strife and 
without generating fears which will operate against the wel- 
fare of the Nation is one which I feel Secretary Ickes has not 
sufficiently considered at all times. 

Therefore, I believe the Appropriations Committee should 
have a very definite understanding with the Secretary of the 
Interior as to whether or not he is going to continue his 
tirades against business, against industry and against capital 
in the same intemperate way he has in the past, in order that 
this Congress may know what to expect if these appropria- 
tions are approved. [Applause.] 


THE RECOVERY PROGRAM 
Mr, RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 5 minutes. 
The SPEAKER.. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read in my time a copy of a letter that was written to 
the President of the United States and also to have read what 
purports to be the beginning of a great flood of propaganda 
coming to the Members of the House, in that printed peti- 
tions against the so-called recovery, or, as some people call it, 
the pump-priming program, are being circulated and signa- 
tures asked. The letter to the President was not signed by 
the writer for the reason, as he states, “I don’t sign my name 
because I would lose my job.” 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RAYBURN. After this letter is read. 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker 

Mr. RAYBURN. Is the gentleman going to object to my 
having this letter read? 

Mr. MICHENER. No. I was just going to ask the gentle- 
man if he was going to include the petitions that are being 
circulated among W. P. A. workers in which they are being 
asked to write us down here to support this pump-priming 
legislation. 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; because I do not have that. Noth- 
ing like it has come to my desk, no petition or letter or any- 
thing of the sort. 

Mr. MICHENER. If we furnish the gentleman a copy will 
he include it with these documents? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

My Dear Ma. Present: I thought you (and Jim Farley) might 
be interested in copies of the new propaganda about to be 
launched on Members of Congress against your recovery program, 
and that your leaders in Congress might get ahead of this and take 
the teeth out of it before they get started by letting them know 
beforehand where the stuff actually originates. This is 
originated in a large corporation in Detroit, Mich., the same outfit 
that got the “chain tel ” started by their henchmen in the 
different States (10 by 10 by 10, etc.), many of which were 
signed by minor children, babes in arms, and even the family pet 
poodle, and Congress fell for it like a ton of brick, so they are 
about to try it again. But the minor children and pet poodles 
can't vote. And what a lot of cars it will take to pay for this 
support, 

Wishing you all success, 

Your supporter 100 percent. 
(I don't sign my name because I would lose my job.) 
STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 

This is something for you to do—for yourself and your country. 

And if you don’t do it then stop kicking. 

Read the attached petition. Then spend a few dollars and have 
a thousand copies of it mimeographed or printed. 

If you can write a better petition—that’s all right. Do it. 

If you can improve on this petition by additions—that’s all right. 

If you don’t agree with some points in this petition—strike them 
cut. 

But do something about it. 

First: Get signatures in triplicate on three copies of the peti- 
tion—as many signatures as you can collect. Send one copy to 
your Congressman and one to each of your Senators. 

Second, and most important: Send copies of the petition, with 
this sheet of instructions attached, to friends—so they can act, 
too. Don't pick friends just around you, in your own locality. 
Reach out into other cities and other States. Help get the ball 
rolling all over the Nation. 

Finally: Do it today. It is the eleventh hour. It is time to be 
men of action. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp at this point a copy of the proposed peti- 
tion. It is not too long, I am sure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The petition referred to follows: 

Sm: 1 address to you, as an honored Member of our Congress, 

ion. 
. Eten cated you subscribe to, work for, support, and promote 


the program it presents, we believe you will serve your constit- 
uents, your country, and your God, We commend this program to 


n jou! 
cooperate, with all others, in saving our Nation from the — te 
sion, despair, and defeat to which the un-American policies of 
the immediate past are bringing us today. 

LI 363 
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A PETITION 


We are alarmed at the proposal that this business depression be 
fought with an extravagant program of wasteful expenditure of 
public moneys by the Government. This method has been tried 
once and failed. The problem of unemployment was never solved 
by this method. The public debt has been tremendously increased 
to no avail. The burden of taxation has been tremendously in- 
creased to no avail, without benefit to the people. To repeat again 
at this time the same futile program is monstrous folly. To fail 
again after further extravagant waste of money would be ruinous, 

We believe the concentration of power in the hands of the 
ETORRI e demanded by him to meet an emergency and 
now assumed by him as a vested right—has proved only to be a 
menace to our liberty, a threat to the safety of our livelihood, and 
a blight to any hope of economic progress or stability so long as 
it is permitted to persist. We believe the executive control of the 
expenditures of money—and the distribution of patronage in ne 
ticular—has degraded our National Congress, has subjected 
ators and Congressmen to executive coercion, and if continued 
will d the functioning of democratic legislative government 
and the political independence of the people’s representatives to 
do the people's will. We believe in democratic government by the 
legislative action of the people’s representatives. We do not believe 
in bureaucratic rule by the executive branch ne the Government— 
however brilliant, sincere, and public-spirited its leadership. 

We believe the road to our prosperity, pag stability, and prog- 
ress demands thrift and prudence in the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, just as in each citizen’s personal conduct and expenditures. 
We believe wealth is created by work. We believe the standard of 
living is only raised by increased production of more and more 
things available to all people at lower and lower prices. 

We believe competition in industry should be fostered and the 
welfare of the people protected from exploitation by those pro- 
ducers who by conspiracies among themselves seek to raise prices, 
restrict production, and accomplish monopolies to obtain profits 
out of proportion to the value of their services to the public and 
with consequent imposition of hardships on the people. 

We believe in the inalienable right of all men to work at any 
job they can get for as many hours as they choose at such wages 
as they may elect to accept. We believe the whole resources of 
Government—National, State, and local—should be used to assure 
this right to every individual; to protect his person and his prop- 
erty from assault and damage, and to repress those forces of dis- 
order and lawlessness that have come to terrorize us and deprive 
us of our traditional liberties and freedom as individuals to work 
out our own problems. 

We believe this Nation is still so rich that no man, woman, or 
child should be allowed to be cold, hungry, or unsheltered, but 
we have learned the program for relief and abatement of unem- 
ployment imposed in recent years is cruel, wasteful, ineffective, 
hopeless. We believe relief in the future should be extended by 
appropriations to the Red Cross for -use when really needed and 
on the most economical basis. We believe in this way every citizen 
of this Nation would again be brought to realize that his welfare 
is primarily his own responsibility and not the Government's. We 
believe the administration of all relief, through the Red Cross or 
otherwise, should be dealt with as a local problem, by local people, 
adapted to local conditions as only local people can know them, 
and absolutely divorced from political influences of any kind. We 
believe that failure to these facts and to abandon the 
present wasteful, extravagant, and degrading policies will inevi- 
tably ruin us all individually, and ultimately destroy the credit 
of our Government upon which we all depend for the safety of 
ourselves, our children, our property, and all that we hold dear. 

To the end that this depression may be halted, the road to 
prosperity resumed, and the future of our country assured, we 
believe the Congress of the United States should immediately 
assume the responsibility of initiating and carrying out on a non- 

basis a recovery program which should embrace: 

1. A p of rigid economy looking to a balanced National 
Budget at the earliest possible moment. 

2. A legislative policy drastically restricting the power of the 
President to control the expenditure of money and the distribu- 
tion of patronage, curtailing his excessive existing powers, curbing 
his further infringement on the independence of Congress, and 

to Congress the responsibility for the legislative program 
of the country. 

3. Immediate simplification and rationalization of our tax laws 
designed to offer private industry an opportunity to expand and 
prosper, and to equitably distribute over the broadest possible base 
the high tax load we are doomed to bear because of previous 
folly. Every citizen with a margin above bare necessities should 
contribute something directly to the cost of his government in 
order that he may develop and sustain an intense interest in the 
efficiency and 8 of its operation. 

4. Immediate repeal or most drastic amendment of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, which in its present form has been the 
principal cause of the strife between labor racketeers and capital 
to the distress of the public generally and laboring men and women 
themselves. 

5. Immediate discontinuance of the campaign against public 
utilities in order that they may again contribute to the prosperity 
of the country. 

6. Elimination of all control over railroads by the I. O. C., except 
its authority to regulate operations in the interest of safety and 
to prevent discriminations between users of their services, in order 
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that American initiative may again function in the development 
and operation of our great railroad systems. 

7. Immediate resumption of a sound-money program based 

id and the restoration to the people of their right to 
and hold gold at any time the conduct of the Government or the 
banking system makes such holdings seem advisable, thereby mak- 
ing it incumbent upon the Government and the banks to so con- 
duct their fiscal policies as to merit the confidence of the people. 

8. The application of the spirit of the policies and viewpoint 
indicated in the foregoing seven points to every detail and branch 
of governmental activity, too numerous to list here, but in the 
aggregate of paramount importance. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 3 minutes. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, on the other side of this 
same question, there may be some justification for the con- 
cern shown by taxpayers in view of what is reported in the 
press of today as to the conditions being attached to the 
distribution of W. P. A. relief. In the Washington News of 
today our attention is called editorially to a questionnaire 
which is sent out for W. P. A. workers to sign in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. It is known as Form 100 and is entitled, “Application 
for endorsement by Kalamazoo (Mich.) County Democratic 
Committee.” The following are the questions that must be 
answered correctly before an applicant is entitled to W. P. A. 
relief, according to the editorial: 

Did you vote in the primary of September 1937? Democratic? 
Republican? 

Did you vote in the primary of September 1934? Democratic? 
Republican? 

Are you a member of any Democratic organization or club? 
. vote tm the election of November 1934? 

Have you contributed to any Democratic organization in Kala- 
mazoo County? To whom? How much since August 1, 1932? 

I believe industry and business and every taxpayer in the 
United States have a right under these conditions to petition 
the Congress in an endeavor to prevent political use of the 
vast amount of money which will be spent throughout the 
country if the so-called relief proposal becomes law. We 
should make sure that this money is spent for relief and not 
to build up a huge political slush fund to be used to influence 
the 1938 elections. [Applause.] 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted, as 
follows: 

To Mr. Jarman, for 10 days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Gray of Indiana, for 3 days, on account of public 
business. 

To Mr. Reece of Tennessee, for 3 days, on account of ses- 
sions of Board of Visitors to United States Naval Academy. 

To Mr. Boyer, for balance of week, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a copy of a letter written by former United 
States Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, and addressed 
to Hon. Harron W. Sumners, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3915. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Virginia to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim of 
the Tidewater Construction Corporation; 

H. R. 5338. An act for the relief of George Shade and Vava 
Shade; 
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H. R. 5731. An act for the relief of Ruth Rule, a minor; 

H. R. 5737. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of George W. Hall against the United States; 

H. R. 5793. An act for the relief of Nathaniel M. Harvey, as 
administrator of the estate of Josephine Fontana, deceased; 

H. R. 6370. An act for the relief of John Calareso, a minor; 

H. R. 8993. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9544. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled 
bill of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 1882. An act for the relief of the Consolidated Aircraft 
Corporation. 

JOINT RESOLUTIONS AND BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on the following dates 
present to the President, for his approval, joint resolutions 
and bills of the House of the following titles: 

On April 22, 1938: 

H. J. Res. 463. Joint resolution to permit the transporta- 
tion of passengers by Canadian passenger vessels between 
the port of Rochester, N. Y., and the port of Alexandria 
Bay, N. Y., on Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River; 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution providing an additional ap- 
propriation for the Civilian Conservation Corps for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939; and 

H. R. 9257. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the St. Clair River at or 
near Port Huron, Mich. 

On April 25, 1938: 

H. R.3915. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Virginia to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim of the 
Tidewater Construction Corporation; 

H. R. 5338. An act for the relief of George Shade and 
Vava Shade; 

H. R. 5731. An act for the relief of Ruth Rule, a minor; 

H. R. 5737. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of George W. Hall against the United States; 

H. R. 5793. An act for the relief of Nathaniel M. Harvey, 
as administrator of the estate of Josephine Fontana, deceased; 

H. R. 6370. An act for the relief of John Calareso, a minor; 

H. R. 8993. An act making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9544. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 26, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs in room 113, House Office Building, Tuesday, April 
26, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., for the consideration of H. R. 10050, 
which authorizes the legislature of Puerto Rico to create 
public corporate authorities to undertake slum clearance and 
projects, to provide dwelling accommodations for families of 
low income, and to issue bonds therefor, to authorize the 
legislature to provide for financial assistance to such au- 
thorities by the government of Puerto Rico and its munici- 
palities, and for other purposes, 
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COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 

The Committee on the Civil Service will begin hearings 
on the general subject of civil-service retirement on Tues- 
day, April 26, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., in room 246, House 
Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, Tuesday, April 26, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., in the commit- 
tee rooms in the Capitol Building, for the consideration of 
the following: House Resolution 465, requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to submit certain data relative to 
treaties between nations; House Joint Resolution 659, to au- 
thorize an appropriation for the expenses of participation 
by the United States in the Third Pan American Highway 
Conference; House Joint Resolution 660, International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
will hold further hearings on the bill (H. R. 9745) to pro- 
vide for guaranties of collective bargaining in contracts en- 
tered into and in the grant or loans of funds by the United 
States, or any agency thereof, and for other purposes, at 10 
a.m. on Wednesday, April 27, 1938. The hearings will be 
held in the Judiciary Committee room, 346 House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 

The Committee on the Library will hold hearings at 10:30 
a. m. on Wednesday, April 27, 1938, in room 1536, New House 
Office Building, on House Joint Resolution 626—the Colum- 
bian Fountain. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Bridge Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, April 27, 1938. Business to be considered: Con- 
tinuation of hearing on H. R. 9740—Wilmington (Del.) 
Bridge. 

COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries will 
hold a public hearing in room 219, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, May 3, 1938, 
on H. R. 10335, to amend section 301 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1263. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a recommendation for legislation to prohibit 
the unauthorized use of the name or insignia of the 4-H 
clubs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1264. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmit- 
ting the draft of a proposed bill to authorize certain officers 
of the United States Navy and of the United States Marine 
Corps to accept such decorations as have been tendered them 
by foreign governments in appreciation of services rendered; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1265. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting the copy of a proposed bill to adjust the com- 
pensation of the members of the National Advisory Health 
Council not in the regular employment of the Government; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1266. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 7, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustration, on reexamination of 
Sangamon River, Ill., with a view to levee improvement along 
Salt Creek in the vicinity of Middletown, Hl.; and extending 
levee improvement work on north side of river in farmers 
levee and drainage district, requested by resolution of the 
Committee on Flood Control, House of Representatives, 
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adopted April 14, 1937 (H. Doc. No. 604); to the Committee 
on Flood Control and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

1267. A letter from the Acting Comptroller General of the 
United States, transmitting a report and recommendation to 
Congress concerning the claim of Oscar L. Mather, Madison 
Lake, Minn.; to the Committee on Claims. 

1268. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
the draft of a bill authorizing the President to present gold 
medals to Mrs. Robert Aldrich and Anna Bouligny; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr, O’CONNOR of New York: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 470. Resolution providing for the consideration 
of H. R. 10315, a bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, to further promote the merchant marine policy therein 
declared, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 2220). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DIMOND: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 5894. 
A bill to authorize the Territory of Alaska to incur bonded 
indebtedness, and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2223). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DIMOND: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 9912. 
A bill to convey to the University of Alaska a tract of land for 
use as the site of a fur farm experiment station; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2225). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. O’DAY: Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. H. R. 10119. A bill to amend section 15 of the act of 
June 29, 1906, as amended (U, S. C., title 8, sec. 405); with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2226). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr, KELLER: Committee on the Library. House Joint 
Resolution 647, Joint resolution to increase by $15,000 the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for the observance of 
the anniversary of the adoption of the Ordinance of 1787 and 
the settlement of the Northwest Territory; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2227). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
S. 2326. An act to amend the act, as amended, entitled “An 
act to refer the claims of the Delaware Indians to the Court 
of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States,” approved February 7, 1925; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2228). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 10371. A bill for the relief of sundry claimants, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2188). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4367. A bill for the relief of Perry Walker; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2189). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6952. A bill 
for the relief of Hattie Doudna; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2190). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims, H. R. 8417. A 
bill for the relief of John B. Dollison; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2191). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8544. A bill 
for the relief of Alba C. Mitchell; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2192). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
8696. A bill for the relief of Ruby Z. Winslow; with 
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amendment (Rept. No. 2193). 
the Whole House. 

Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
8723. A bill for the relief of Spencer D. Albright; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2194). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, 

Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
9142. A bill for the relief of J. J: B. Hilliard & Son, of 
Louisville, Ky.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2195). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. R.9196. A bill 
for the relief of J. T. Burt and Alice Burt; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2196). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
9277. A bill for the relief of James M. Wright; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2197). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Committee on Claims. H. R 
9825. A bill for the relief of Raymond Pledger and Thomas 
P. Giacomini, Jr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2198). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. S. 
546. An act for the relief of Annie Mary Wilmuth; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2199). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. S, 821. An act for 
the relief of Lawson N. Dick; without amendment (Repi. 
No. 2200). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. S. 
865. An act for the relief of Alceo Govoni; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2201). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. EBERHARTER: Committee on Claims. S. 1274. An 
act to confer jurisdiction upon the United States District 
Court for the District of Nebraska to determine the claim 
of John H. Owens; with amendment (Rept. No. 2202). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. S. 
1340. An act for the relief of A. D. Weikert; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2203). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. S. 
1788. An act for the relief of William J. Schwarze; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2204). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. S. 
2023. An act for the relief of Charles A. Rife; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2205). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. S. 
2532. An act for the relief of Mrs. G. R. Syth; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2206). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S, 2709. An act 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Konderish; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2207). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Committee on Claims. S. 
2770. An act for the relief of Elizabeth F. Quinn and Sarah 
Ferguson; without amendment (Rept. No. 2208). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania: Committee on Claims. S. 
2798. An act for the relief of Edith Jennings and the legal 
guardian of Patsy Ruth Jennings; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2209). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. S. 
2802. An act for the relief of the legal guardian of Carl Orr, 
a minor; without amendment (Rept. No. 2210). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 2876. An act 
for the relief of Mark H. Doty; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2211). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 2979. An act 
for the relief of Glenn Morrow; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2212). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Referred to the Committee of 
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Mr. SMITH. of Washington: Committee on Claims. S. 
3079. An act for the relief of George W. Breckenridge; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2213). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Committee on Claims. S. 
3102. An act for the relief of the estate of Raquel Franco; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2214). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 3300. An act 
for the relief of Pearl Bundy; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2215). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. S. 
3379. An act for the relief of Arthur T. Miller; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2216). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: Committee on Claims. S. 
3410. An act for the relief of Miles A. Barclay; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2217). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 3512. An act 
for the relief of Elizabeth Cory; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2218). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, CARLSON: Committee on Claims. S. 3543. An act 
authorizing the Comptroller General of the United States to 
settle and adjust the claim of Earle Lindsey; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2219). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mrs, O’DAY: Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. H. R. 9731. A bill for the relief of James J. Coyne; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2224). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FADDIS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1754. 
A bill for the relief of Neil McGilloway; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2229). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 371. Joint resolution for the relief of R. P, Clarke, 
trading as R. P. Clarke Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2230). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8753) for 
the relief of Choctaw Cotton Oil Co., of Ada, Okla., and the 
same was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXI, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10372) to 
protect and conserve the earnings of child actors and ac- 
tresses in the movies; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BARRY: A bill (H. R. 10373) to amend section 705 
of the World War Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 10374) to protect Ameri- 
can labor, to insure employment opportunities for America’s 
workers, to increase the purchasing power of America’s 
farmers, to provide markets for the products of America’s 
workers and America’s farmers, to relieve the distress 
created through the entry into American markets of articles, 
goods, or commodities, the products of foreign workers, at 
total landed costs (including the payment of tariff duties, if 
any) which are less than the costs of production of similar 
or comparable articles, goods, or commodities, the products 
of America’s workers and America’s farmers; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 10375) holding members of 
the telephone-operating units, Signal Corps, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, to have served in the military service of 
the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 10376) for the relief of 
certain workers performing emergency work at Cairo, Ill., in 
the Ohio River flood of 1937; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. BOILEAU: A bill (H. R. 10377) to preseribe rules 
for the enrollment of Menominee Indian children born to 
enrolled parents, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10378) to authorize sustained yield 
forest management, the cutting of timber, the sale of logs, 
and the manufacture and sale of lumber, on the Menominee 
Indian Reservation in the State of Wisconsin, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. IZAC: A bill (H. R. 10379) to facilitate the control 
of soil erosion and/or flood damage originating upon lands 
within the exterior boundaries of the Cleveland National 
Forest in San Diego County, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10380) to 
amend the act to incorporate the Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists within the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: A bill (H. R. 10381) to 
reduce the rate of interest on home loans made on a cash 
basis by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RAMSPECE: A bill (H. R. 10382) to amend sec- 
tions 6 and 7 of the act entitled “An act for the retirement 
of employees of the Alaska Railroad, Territory of Alaska, 
who are citizens of the United States,” approved June 29, 
1936; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. OLIVER: A bill (H. R. 10383) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Piscataqua River at or near Portsmouth, N. H.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. VOORHIS: A bill (H. R. 10384) to authorize the 
Works Progress Administration to make grants to aid in 
assisting cooperative and self-help associations for the barter 
of goods and service; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10385) to create a Public Works Finance 
Corporation, to provide for an orderly and sound use of the 
credit of the Government of the United States, to increase 
employment, to provide accurate accounting of Government 
expenditures and national assets, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, SAUTHOFF: A bill (H. R. 10386) to amend the 
Social Security Act with respect to vocational rehabilitation; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHANDLER: A bill (H. R. 10387) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 
1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAY (by request): A bill (H. R. 10388) to author- 
ize the transfer to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of portions of the property within the military 
reservation known as the Morehead City Target Range, 
N. C., for the construction of improvements thereon, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BEITER: A bill (H. R. 10389) to promote the gen- 
eral welfare through Federal cooperation in the construction 
and undertaking of useful Federal and non-Federal projects 
and public works, to create in the Department of the In- 
terior a United States Public Works Administration, and to 
define its powers and duties, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CELLER (by request): A bill (H. R. 10390) to pro- 
mote the general welfare by means of financial assistance 
to the several States and Territories for the purpose of en- 
abling them to provide extended opportunities for public 
education and educational services; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. JACOBSEN: A bill (H. R. 10391) creating the City 
of Dubuque Bridge Commission and authorizing said com- 
mission and its successors to purchase and/or construct, 


maintain, and operate a bridge or bridges across the Missis- 


sippi River at or near Dubuque, Iowa, and East Dubuque, 
III.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TRANSUE: A bill (H. R. 10392) providing for the 
elimination of unemployment; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 10393) to provide for 
the examination and survey with a view to determine the 
feasibility of providing an inland water route between the 
waters of Chesapeake Bay and the Intra-Coastal Waterway 
via Lynnhaven Inlet; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. BARTON: A bill (H. R. 10394) to amend the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act of 1925, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: Resolution (H. Res. 471) directing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to submit certain information; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LAMNECK: Resolution (H. Res. 472) requesting 
the National Labor Relations Board to submit certain in- 
formation; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Resolution (H. Res. 473) authorizing an 
investigation of the controversy between the organization 
known as the Group Health Association and the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia and the American Medi- 
cal Association; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
662) directing the Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
the methods employed by the manufacturers of motor- 
vehicle tires; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MEAD: Joint resolution (H, J. Res. 663) to pro- 
vide for the operation of the Peru and Indianapolis railway 
Post office by motor vehicle over the public highways; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: A bill (H. R.-10371) for 
the relief of sundry claimants, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ALESHIRE: A bill (H. R. 10395) granting a pen- 
sion to Hazel Saylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10396) for the relief of Spencer Fitz- 
patrick; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10397) for 
the relief of George Kronfli; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10398) for the relief of Della E. Bow- 
man; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 10399) for the relief of Jesse 
Claude Branson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 10400) for the relief of 
the heirs of George Washington Roberts; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 10401) for the relief of 
the Old Dominion Marine Railway Corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10402) granting an increase of pension 
to Florence Sharp Grant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 10403) for the relief of 
Florence Jane Martin and Margaret Caldwell; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10404) for 
the relief of T. Worthington Hollyday; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER: A bill (H. R. 10405) granting a pension 
to Lillian M. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SACKS: A bill (H. R. 10406) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to bestow a gold medal on David Gold- 
man; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10407) 
granting an increase of pension to Elia L. Brownfield; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SWOPE: A bill (H. R. 10408) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna Witmyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT: A bill (H. R. 10409) 
granting a pension to Luther Skaggs; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 10410) for the relief of 
Frank A. Fain; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXT, petitions and papers were 
Iaid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4916. By Mr. BARRY: Resolution of the Queens County 
Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
concerning veterans who are employed at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard as mechanics building naval vessels; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

4917. By Mr. CARTER: Assembly Joint Resolution No. 15, 
passed by the Legislature of the State of California, now 
chapter 28 of the laws providing reduction in now existing 
quota for immigrants, registration of all aliens, and deporta- 
tion at once of all aliens illegally in this country; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4918. By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Resolution of the 
Tide Flats Lodge, No. 366, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America, Tacoma, Wash., F. G. Rutherford, secretary, de- 
scribing the grievous unemployment now prevailing in the 
railroad industry and therefore strongly urging the passage 
by the Congress of the Crosser 6-hour day bill and the full 
crew and train-limit bill so as to spread railroad employment 
among a greater number; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

4919. Also, resolution, in the nature of a letter of the Wil- 
mar-Garvey Democratic Club of Wilmar, Calif., C. C. Dia- 
mond, secretary, endorsing the Coffee bill for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Bureau of Fine Arts (H. R. 9102); to 
the Committee on the Library. 

4920. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the Chicago Livestock 
Exchange, urging that in all future purchases for the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps purchasing agents confine them- 
selves entirely to the purchase of domestic-produced meats; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4921. Also, petition of the Post Office Custodial Local 52, 
Committee for Industrial Organization, United Federal Work- 
ers of America, urging enactment of the 5-day workweek; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

4922. By Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire: Resolution of the 
beard of mayor and aldermen of Manchester, N. H., relative 
to memorializing Congress to enact into law House bill 4199, 
the General Welfare Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4923. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Resolution of the 
Texas Good Roads Association, favoring the appropriation 
recommended by the House Roads Committee for highways, 
and also large appropriation for emergency public construc- 
tion to relieve unemployment and stimulate business; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

4924. By Mr. KENNEDY of New York: Petition of the 
Rome Chamber of Commerce, Rome, N. Y., in reference to 
the revision of the capital-gains and undistributed-profits 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4925. Also, petition of the Paper Plate and Bag Makers 
Union, Local No. 107, New York City, concerning the recov- 
ery program recently submitted by the President; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

4926. Also, petition of the American Legion, New York 
City, advocating the retention of all post exchanges without 
restrictions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4927. Also, petition of the Wholesale Tobacco Distributors 
Association of New York, concerning the Senate amendment 
to the revenue bill, placing a tax on paper matches, etc.; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4928. Also, petition of Philippines Post, No. 1164, American 
Legion, Brooklyn, N. Y., in reference to the passage of legis- 


lation toward the end that all Filipino World War veterans 
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may automatically become citizens of the United States; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4929. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the York Ice Machin- 
ery Corporation, York Pa., branch office, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
W. A. Pusch, branch manager, concerning the Borah- 
O'Mahoney, Federal licensing bill (S. 3072); to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4930. Also, petition of the Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States, Manhattan Chapter, New York City, con- 
cerning the establishment of post exchanges at Army posts 
and encampments; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4931. By Mr. LUCE: Memorial of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court, in opposition to inclusion of furniture and toys in 
reciprocal- ‘trade agreements; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4932. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, urging that the congressional in- 
vestigating committee, which Arthur E. Morgan requested 
and which Congress has established, make a thorough inves- 
tigation of such matters as he may wish to place before it and 
that it give full publicity to all its proceedings; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

4933. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the United Shoe Work- 
ers of America, Washington, D. C., concerning the Wagner 
bill (S. 3390); to the Committee on Labor. 

4934. Also, petition of the Retail Paint, Hardware, and 
Auto Accessories Employees Union, Local 104, New York City, 
urging support of the recovery program of the President; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4935. Also, petition of the International Workers Order, 
City Central Committee, New York City, urging support of the 
President’s recovery program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4936. Also, petition of the New York State Economic Coun- 
cil, Inc., New York City, opposing the O'Toole bill (H. R. 
6245), the Celler bill (H. R. 10013), and the Dickstein resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 637); to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

4937. Also, petition of the Reserve Officers’ Association of 
the United States, Manhattan Chapter, New York City, ure- 
ing that post exchanges at Army posts and encampments be 
continued without restrictions of any kind; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

4938. Also, petition of the New York Joint Council of the 
United Office and Professional Workers of America, New 
York City, urging support of the President’s recovery pro- 
gram, the Norton wage and hour bill, and the Wagner- 
Healey bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

4939. Also, petition of the Newspaper Guild of New York, 
Local 3, New York City, endorsing the President’s relief 
and recovery program; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4940. Also, petition of the United Cannery, Agricultural, 
Packing, and Allied Workers of America, Washington, D. C., 
concerning House bill 9745; to the Committee on Labor. 

4941. Also, petition of the Transport Workers’ Union of 
America, New York City, endorsing the President’s program 
for relief and public works; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

4942. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Board of County 
Commissioners, Cascade County, Mont., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution dated April 18, 1938, with reference 
to House bill 4199, to provide for and promote the general 
welfare of the United States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


SENATE 
TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BarkKiey, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
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dar day Monday, April 25, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. LEWIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland King Overton 
Andrews Davis La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Dieterich Lee ope 

Austin Donahey Lewis Radcliffe 
Bankh Duffy Lodge Reynolds 
Barkley Elender Logan Schwartz 
Berry Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Bilbo George Lundeen Sheppard 
Bone Gerry McAdoo Smathers 
Borah Gibson McCarran Smith 
Bridges Gillette McGill Thomas, Okla, 
Brown, Mich Glass McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N.H. Green — 7 ‘Townsend 
Bulkley Guffey oney 

Bulow Hale Miller dings 
Burke Milton Vandenberg 
Byrd Hatch Minton Van Nuys 
Byrnes Hayden Murray Wagner 
Capper Herring y Walsh 
Caraway Holt Norris Wheeler 
Chavez Hughes Nye White 

Clark Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Reames] is detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Hrrcncock] and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RussEtt] are detained in their 
respective States on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Barer], the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. HILL], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Perper] are detained from the Senate on im- 
portant public business. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JoHnson] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills and joint resolution, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 9417. An act to amend the District of Columbia Al- 
coholic Beverage Control Act; 

H. R. 9556. An act to incorporate the United States Power 
Squadrons, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9997. An act to regulate the distribution, promotion, 
and retirement of officers of the line of the Navy, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 10004. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the Mount Olivet Cemetery Co. in the District 
of Columbia”; 

H. R. 10312. An act to amend section 3 of the act entitled 
“An act to protect the lives and health and morals of women 
and minor workers in the District of Columbia, and to es- 
tablish a minimum wage board, and to define its powers and 
duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for 
such workers, and for other purposes,” approved September 
19, 1918 (40 Stat. 960, 65th Cong.) ; and 

H. J. Res. 658. Joint resolution for the designation of a 
street or avenue to be known as “Maine Avenue.” 

ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR EMPLOYEES KILLED OR INJURED 
IN LAW-ENFORCEMENT WORK 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide additional compensa- 
tion for employees killed or injured in law-enforcement work, 
and for other purposes, which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

LANDS FOR CHIPPEWA INDIANS IN MINNESOTA 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 

the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
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proposed legislation to set aside certain lands for the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota in the State of Minnesota, and for 
other purposes, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by Local No. 45, State, County, and Municipal Work- 
ers of America, of New York City, N. Y., favoring the enact- 
ment of the President’s relief and Public Works program, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
Philippines Post No. 1164, American Legion, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to the end that Filipino 
World War veterans may automatically become citizens of 
the United States, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. = 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Bergen County Woman’s Democratic Organization, Inc., of 
Hackensack, N. J., favoring the enactment of the so-called 
Kenney lottery bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Bergen County Woman's Democratic Organization, Inc., fa- 
voring the enactment of legislation providing for a permanent 
memorial park for World War veterans in Bergen County. 
N. J., which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

Mr. WALSH presented resolutions adopted by the Trads 
Union Anti-War Conference, of Cambridge, Mass., protesting 
against. war preparations, and favoring the enactment of the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 199) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States to provide for a 
referendum on war, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Trade Union 
Anti-War Conference, of Cambridge, Mass., protesting against 
the enactment of the bill (S. 25) to prevent profiteering in 
time of war and to equalize the burdens of war, and thus pro- 
vide for the national defense, and promote peace, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Trade Union 
Anti-War Conference, of Cambridge, Mass., protesting against 
the policy of collective security as a means of maintaining 
international peace, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Trade Union 
Anti-War Conference, of Cambridge, Mass., protesting against 
secret diplomacy and military alliances as part of the foreign 
policy of the United States, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10291) making appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, for civil 
functions administered by the War Department, and for 
other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 1647) thereon. 

Mr. VAN NUYS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 622) 
authorizing the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1938, General Pulaski’s Memorial 
Day for the observance and commemoration of the death 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1648) thereon. 

Mr. BURKE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3469) to amend section 128 
of the Judicial Code, as amended, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1649) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3606) to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, by amending 
certain provisions of part TI of said act, otherwise known as 
the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 1650), and he also submitted 
the minority views of Mr. Anprews thereon. 
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Mr. WHEELER, also, from the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7711) to 
amend the act approved June 19, 1934, entitled the Com- 
munications Act of 1934,” reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1652) thereon, 

Mr, WAGNER, from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7187) to 
amend section 12B of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1651) thereon. 

COPPER PARITY PRICE DETAILS—ARTICLE BY HOVAL A. SMITH 

(S. DOC, NO. 171) 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Printing, I report back from that committee and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed as a Senate docu- 
ment an article written by Hoval A. Smith, of Phoenix, 
Ariz., entitled “Copper Parity Price Details.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed as a Senate document, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BULOW (by request): 

A bill (S. 3903) to amend Public Law No. 383, Seventy- 
third Congress (48 Stat. L. 984) relating to Indians, by 
exempting from the provisions of such act the Pine Ridge 
Sioux Tribe of Indians of the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: 

A bill (S. 3904) for the relief of Fred H. Beauregard; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

A bill (S. 3905) to amend subsection (7) of section 907 of 
the Social Security Act; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

A bill (S. 3906) to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, by amending certain provisions of part I of said 
act, otherwise known as the Motor Carrier Act of 1935; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 3907) to further extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Garrison, N. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3808) to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Army to accept such medals, orders, and decorations 
as have been tendered them by foreign governments in 
appreciation of services rendered; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 3909) to authorize the establishment of a fish- 
cultural station in the State of Alabama; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3910) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES HOUSING ACT OF 1937 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce and have appropriately referred a bill which 
provides for amendments to the United States Housing Act 
of 1937. It carries out the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s message with reference to increasing the authoriza- 
tion for slum-clearance projects. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 3911) to amend the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 9556. An act to incorporate the United States Power 
Squadrons, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H. R. 9997. An act to regulate the distribution, promotion, 
and retirement of officers of the line of the Navy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 9417. An act to amend the District of Columbia 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act; 

H. R. 10004. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the Mount Olivet Cemetery Co. in the District of 
Columbia”; 

H. R. 10312. An act to amend section 3 of the act entitled 
“An act to protect the lives and health and morals of women 
and minor workers in the District of Columbia, and to estab- 
lish a Minimum Wage Board, and to define its powers and 
duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for 
such workers, and for other purposes,” approved September 
19, 1918 (40 Stat. 960, 65th Cong.) ; and 

H. J. Res. 658. Joint resolution for the designation of a 
street or avenue to be known as “Maine Avenue”; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion by Mr. Prrrman, the Committee on the Judiciary 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 1591) to require the registration of certain persons 
employed by agencies to disseminate propaganda in the 
United States, and for other purposes, and it was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

AMENDMENT OF MOTOR CARRIER ACT OF 1935 


Mr. ANDREWS submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3606) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, by amending certain provisions 
of part II of said act, otherwise known as the Motor Carrier 
Act, 1935, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR CIVIL FUNCTIONS. OF WAR DEPARTMENT— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr. WHEELER, submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10291) making appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, for civil func- 
tions administered by the War Department, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, as follows: 

At the proper place in the bill to insert the following: 

“Custer Battlefield National Cemetery, Mont., historical mu- 
seum: For the erection and maintenance, by the Secretary of War, 
of a public historical museum within the Custer Battlefield Na- 
tional Cemetery, Mont., $75,000.” 

At the proper place in the bill to insert the following: 

“For reimbursement to Hardin Post, No. 8, American Legion, of 
Hardin, Mont., of expenses incurred by such post in connection 
with the rendering of military honors to soldiers and veterans 


buried at Custer Battlefield National Cemetery, $125, which sum 
shall be immediately available.” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON—ADDRESS BY SENATOR LOGAN 

(Mr. Byrp asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Record an address on Thomas Jefferson delivered by Senator 
Locan on April 25, 1938, before the Society of Virginia of 
the District of Columbia, which appears in the Appendix.] 

THOMAS JEFFERSON—ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 

(Mr. Harrison asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. James A. Farley at 
a banquet in celebration of the one hundred and ninety-fifth 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on April 23, 1938, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


BUSINESS RECESSION AND NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION—ADDRESS 
BY GOVERNOR MURPHY 

(Mr. CLARK asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address by Gov. Frank Murphy, of Michigan, 
in Detroit on Friday evening, April 22, 1938, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 

JACKSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY COL. JAMES ROOSEVELT 

(Mr. BULKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Col. James Roosevelt, 
Secretary to the President, at the Jackson Day dinner, Hotel 
Manchester, Middletown, Ohio, on April 20, 1938, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 
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WHERE ARE WE BOUND?—ADDRESS BY JOHN HAMILTON 
[Mr. Capper asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address delivered by John Hamilton, 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, on April 
17, 1938, the subject being Where Are We Bound?] 
REPUBLIC OF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS—ADDRESS BY EDWARD H. 
STAFFORD 

(Mr. Gipson asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address on the subject, The Republic of the 
Green Mountains, delivered by Edward H. Stafford, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the Washington Memorial Chapel, Valley 
Forge, Pa., on April 3, 1938, which appears in the Appendix.] 
THE RECOVERY PROGRAM—EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 

(Mr. Austin asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record a letter from Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and 
also an editorial from the New York Times of April 15, 
1938, entitled “The President’s Program,” which appear in 
the Appendix.] 

NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States Navy, 
to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, ever since this navy-build- 
ing program was proposed I have been trying to determine 
why the bill was introduced, what was the necessity for it. 
I have searched through the House hearings and the Senate 
hearings, and have listened to the explanations of the de- 
bate, and I still am at a loss to know why the bill was intro- 
duced. I cannot find any logical reason, and I have not 
heard any. 

The proponents of the measure fall back on the hackneyed 

expression “preparedness for adequate defense.” That 
term has been used by militarists and politicians for years 
and years. It has even been used by some so-called pacifists. 
In fact, it has been used so much, it seems to me, that it has 
become obsolete, as we are told that some of our war vessels 
become obsolete after a few years. 
Even if we could agree upon this program as being an 
adequate defense program, it might be adequate for this 
week, and next week it would be wholly inadequate, just as 
the regular appropriation bill for the Navy which we passed 
a few weeks ago when it was introduced apparently was 
adequate for national defense, but just a week later it was 
supposed to be inadequate, and the monstrosity that we now 
have before us was introduced to add further to what is 
termed adequate defense at this time. 

Mr. President, in my opinion there is no such thing as 
adequate defense. It might be possible for the United States 
to match any one of the great nations ship for ship, bomb 
for bomb, dollar for dollar for preparedness; but if a group 
of the great nations, half a dozen of them, such as the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] the other day said we 
might be in danger of attack from, should “gang up” against 
us, in my opinion there would be no such thing as adequate 
defense. It would be impossible to provide any adequate 
defense against them. 

I have here a statement by a minister by the name of Fred 
W. Fuge, entitled “The Coming War in the Sky.” He goes 
on to say that— 

No prophet of the times can accurately describe what next great 
scourge may fall upon our suffering world. But the greatest 
minds of all governments the earth over are actively engaged in 
trying to figure out just how to escape the dreaded downpour 
from the skies that is now heading up and getting ready to burst. 

Disease following the last great war killed 28,379,000 civilian 
people throughout the world, more than double the number of 
soldiers killed on the different battlefields. Disease in the next 
war will not wait until the armistice is signed to commence its 
deadly business. 

The germs of typhus fever, typhoid, cholera, bubonic plague, 
and hundreds of other diseases are being developed. 

And he says deadly germs are loaded in bombs, and so 
forth. Yet, Mr. President, our naval authorities try to tell 
us that these great battleships would be adequate defense 
against disease germs, fire bombs, and things of that kind. 
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This morning a friend of mine brought into the office a 
little pamphlet he had just received from some of his peo- 
ple in London, the Borough of St. Marylebone. It is headed 
“Air Raid Precautions. Construction of Refuge Rooms.” 
It is from the Town Hall, St. Marylebone, W. 1, and it is 
dated March 1938. 

On the first page there is a little statement signed by 
Reginald C. Graves, town clerk. It says: 

AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS—REFUGE ROOM 

A demonstration refuge room has been constructed by the St. 
Marylebone Borough Council at the council's public baths, Sey- 
mour Place, W. 1 (Shouldham Street entrance). 

The refuge room is open for inspection between the hours 
of 3 p. m. and 6 p. m. on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday; and 
3 p. m. and 8 p. m. on Wednesday and Friday. The public are 
urged to inspect the room and to learn how to make one in their 
homes or business premises. 

An official of the council will be in attendance to give advice 
and to answer questions. 

Information in connection with this or other aspects of air-raid 
precautionary measures will gladly be given upon application to 
Mr. James Gair, A. M. I. C. E., the borough engineer (local air 
raid precautions officer), at the under-mentioned address. 

Mr. President, Great Britain has the greatest navy on 
earth. It is the one nation on earth that needs a great navy 
because of its possessions scattered all over the world. With 
the greatest navy on earth, the British are now, according to 
reports, building 12,000 big bombing planes; and it is re- 
ported that one of our best experts from the United States 
has been recently called to London to confer with the officials 
there upon a contract for furnishing a large number of 
planes built in this country. The British seem to have lost 
faith in their Navy. They seem to realize that their Navy 
cannot protect them against bombing raids. 

This little pamphlet goes on: 

1. Air raid alarm. 


And it tells what alarms will be sounded to warn the peo- 
ple when an air raid is coming. Then, when the raid has 
passed, another alarm is sounded, and still another when 
all is clear, when the atmosphere is supposed to have been 
cleaned up of gas after the raid is over. 

No. 2 is the types of bomb likely to be used. They name 
high-explosive bombs, incendiary bombs, and gas bombs or 
gas sprays. I cannot quite understand why they leave out 
disease bombs, because it is well understood that the experts 
of every great nation on earth are preparing and experiment- 
ing with disease bombs, to get the most deadly disease germs 
possible to spread in the event of war. Perhaps they think 
there is no chance of defense against them, but they say: 


The danger from the H. E. bomb— 


That is the high-explosive bomb, I take it— 
is from (1) direct hits; (ii) fragmentation or splinters; and (iil) 
blast. From the incendiary bomb the risk is of fire, as these 
bombs weighing about 2 pounds will burn for 10 minutes at 
a temperature of more than 2,000° C. The effects of the gas bomb 
or spray are many and varied. The respirator gives complete pro- 
tection to the eyes, nose, and breathing passages. 

I may say that the respirator is the gas mask; and, ac- 
cording to the statement I have here, the Government of 
Great Britain has furnished to every man, woman, and child 
in the British Isles a gas mask, and given them instructions 
how to use them. They have even furnished a gas bag for 
babies, to protect the little infants in case of air raids. 

These fire bombs ordinarily are small ones, 2 pounds in 
weight, because the enemy can drop more of them and start 
more fires than if a heavier bomb were used. The fire bombs 
burn for 10 minutes at a heat of 2,000° C. They will burn 
almost anything; and it is stated that a liquid fire, too, is 
being used that is still worse than the bombs. 

I heard an engineer who is well posted on the various 
kinds of bombs, and so forth, state not long ago that in an- 
other war everything that was burnable would be burned up, 
because of the various kinds of fire bombs. 

This particular pamphlet deals with the matter of gas. It 
says: 

The respirator gives complete protection to the eyes, nose, and 
breathing passages against all known war gases. The two gases, 
mustard and Lewisite, will blister the clothed or unclothed parts 
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of the body coming into contact with either in a liquid or vapor 
form. It is for this reason that the provision of a gas-proof 
room being available to every person is recommended. Mustard 
gas, which is the gas most likely to be encountered, has a very 
faint smell and is not easily detected by untrained persons. 


This little pamphlet has 12 pages. At the foot of every 
page is a little footnote in red capitals which says: 
By inspecting the demonstration refuge room at the baths, 


Seymour Place, you will see exactly how the above can be carried 
out, 


That is at the bottom of each page of this pamphlet. 

No. 3 is “How to avoid becoming a casualty.” 

The risk of injury by gas will be reduced to a minimum if the 
following rules are observed: 

(a) Immediately on hearing the air-raid warning to remain in 
your home and to take cover in your gas-protected room. 

fp) If away from your home, make for the shelter of any building. 

(c) Be sure and have your respirator with you. 


In other words, if you go away from your home at any time 
for a week end, or for any other reason, carry your gas mask 
along with you so that you can put it on immediately when an 
air raid warning is sounded. 

Mr. President, that is in the capital city of the great Empire 
of Great Britain, which has the greatest navy onearth. They 
are issuing this little pamphlet and putting it into the hands 
of every householder, urging all to provide gas rooms in their 
houses. : 

I shall now describe what these gas rooms are and how they 
are constructed, according to this pamphlet. 

(d) Do not come out of your home or shelter until the “All 
clear” warning is given. 

That is another warning which will be sounded when the 
air is clear of gas. 

The next division, No. 4, is “How to choose your refuge 
room.” It proceeds to tell that it should be in the basement, 
if possible, or some place where there would not be a likeli- 
hood of being flooded if the water mains broke, and all that 
kind of thing. It says: 

If your house does not contain a cellar or basement, the refuge 
room should, if possible, be on the ground floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is this an official pamphlet issued by the 
British Government? 

Mr. FRAZIER. It is issued by the city council of this bor- 
ough in the heart of London, so it is evidently an official 
instruction. 

It goes on to tell further how to choose the room. It says: 


Where possible, choose a room on the side of the house least 
exposed to the prevailing wind. 

It is realized that it may not be possible to select a room which 
will satisfy all these conditions, but even though your household 
occupies one room only, many of the precautions recommended in 
Shay tates can BHIL be carries OUL ne 
do what you can. 

No. 5 is headed “Size of a refuge room.” It proceeds to 
explain how large these rooms must be for different numbers 
of people. It says that all the rooms are to be sealed up air- 
tight, so that no air may enter, and so that none of the 
poison gases may come in. It says: 

Closed rooms may safely be occupied for a period of 12 hours 
if you allow a surface area of 100 square feet per person. 


It gives the following table: A room 10 feet square and 8 
feet to the ceiling would contain 520 square feet of surface, 
that is, there would be a hundred feet on the floor and 100 
feet on the ceiling and 80 feet on the four walls, which would 
be 320 feet for the walls, making a total of 520 square feet. 
They say that would provide sufficient air in the room for 
five people for 12 hours. Perhaps it would. I would not like 
to stay in an unventilated room for 12 hours, a room sealed 
up against any air coming in from any source. 

It then tells “how to prepare your refuge room.” 


Gas will not come into a room unless there are draughts or cur- 
rents of air to carry it in. Any cracks or openings must therefore 
be sealed up. 
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Cracks in walls, floors, etc. In old houses especially, windows 
and doors may shut badly. There may be chinks underneath the 
window sills on the inside. There may be cracks in the ceiling. 
Fill in all the cracks and crevices with putty or a pulp made of 
sodden newspaper. Paste paper over any cracks in the walls or 
ceiling. Fill in, or paste paper over, the cracks between the floor 
boards. If floors are already covered with linoleum or an all-over 
carpet, take up the covering and pay attention to any cracks or 
joints which may be in the floor, and replace the covering. Fill 
in all cracks around the skirting boards, and where pipes happen 
to pass through the walls. All trap doors, skylights, and hatches 
should be sealed. Plug all key holes. 


They do not miss much of anything. They give very ex- 
plicit instructions how to protect their people in case of air 
raids in the city of London. They are forgetting all about 
their navy. They admit that their navy is no good to pro- 
tect against an air raid in the great city of London. 

The next heading is “Ventilators.” 


All ventilators in the outside walls of the house, including those 
below the floor level, should be stopped up with rags or paper. 
Any interior ventilators in the room should be stopped up with 
rags or pasted over with thick paper. 


FIREPLACES 


If there is a fireplace, first of all put out the fire and then stuff 
the chimney with paper, rags, or sacks. Do not, of course, attempt 
to light a fire in the grate. Any cracks in the sides of the fire- 
place or in the hearth should be sealed up. 


The next heading is “Pipes, basins, etc.“ 


Plug waste pipes, or overflow pipes in basins and cisterns. If 
you are doubtful whether a hole or crack lets in air, play for 
safety and seal it up. 


Do not take any chances, the people are advised. That is 
what the authorities in this portion of London are telling 
their people in these pamphlets, which they have distributed 
to every householder in the city, apparently. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH WINDOWS 


(i) The glass can be replaced by material such as celluloid one- 
tenth of an inch think and reinforced by half-inch wire netting 
fixed rigidly to the frame of the window. 

(ii) Cellophane can be stuck on to the inner surface of the glass 
framing with a weak starch solution, and wire netting, half-inch 
mesh, fixed immediately behind the reinforced pane. Blast pres- 
sure may crack such a window, but pieces of glass will be prevented 
from being projected into the room. 

(ui) If ordinary commercial cellophane used for wrapping pack- 
ets of cigarettes, etc., is gummed by means of a weak starch 
solution on to the inside of an ordinary glass pane, it will not 
prevent the glass being broken, but it will reduce the risk of pieces 
being projected into the building, the reduction being dependent 
on the thickness of the cellophane employed. If pieces of cello- 
phane are used in this way, great care should be taken to overlap 
them on the windowpane, and if several thicknesses of cellophane 
can be used, 60 much the better. 

(iv) It is recommended that a frame (either of iron or wood, but 
preferably of the former because it will not lose its shape) should 
be kept handy, which will fit accurately on the inside of the win- 
dow, the inner surface of the frame being pressed against the 
window frame by means of thumbscrews fixed at suitable inter- 
vals. Between the movable frame and the window frame a rubber 
or felt strip would help to make the joint airtight. In this mov- 
able frame are fixed two layers of blanket material reinforced with 
strong wire netting, half-inch mesh, on each side. If, therefore, 
the existing window is punctured, the blanket window could be 
quickly placed into position to keep out the gas. 


In other words, they recommend two extra windows, so 
they may be able to plug up a window if it should be blown 
out with fragments from a bomb. 

In cases where there are difficulties in providing the spare 


blanket window, it is recommended that an old piece of carpet 
should be nailed to the inside of the window frame instead. 


The next is “How to make the doors airtight.” It proceeds 
to tell about sealing up doors with adhesive tape or pieces of 
blanket, and if they cannot have those things, they can hang 
a wet blanket on the door and nail it on. 

No. 7 covers “Things to have in the refuge room.” They 
give explicit direction as to things the people should take into 
the refuge room, among them the following: 

Candles and matches. 

Hammer and nails, 

Pieces of string. 

Some clean rags. 

Plenty of newspaper and brown paper, 

Needles. 

Cotton and thread. 

Scissors. 
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B lists “Things to obtain,” and they set them out as fol- 
lows: 


blankets and rugs. 

A few airtight tins or jars for storing food. 

At least one pair of noninflammable dark lens glasses, 

That is so that one at least in the room could see, and the 
rest could keep their eyes closed, if the gas should happen 
to get in. 

A bottle of disinfectant. 

A small first-aid box, containing a few bandages of different 
2 N cotton wool, safety pins, iodine, smelling salts, 

volatile, etc. 


The next is: 

C. Things to add if ever there should be a war. 

A nominal roll of all who should be present. (This particularly 
a to office premises or if the room is to be shared by neigh- 

8. 

Tables and chairs. 

Portable wash hand stand or basin. 

A screen for privacy. 

Chamber pots and toilet paper. 

Washing things, towels, and sponges. 

They did not miss anything. Everything is to be provided 
there against an attack by means of bombs dropped from the 
air. All that is to be contained in an airtight room. 

Plenty of water for drinking, washing, and damping blankets. 

Tinned food. 

Plates, cups, knives, forks, spoons, etc. 

Books, writing materials, cards, toys. 

Books and writing material are provided for. I suppose 
that is done on the theory that if two or three air raids 
should follow close upon another in one night or over a 
longer period, so the occupants should have to stay in the 
room for more than 12 hours and should eventually suffo- 
cate, the occupants could, before they finally suffocated, 
write their names and address on sheets of paper and pin 
them on their breasts with the safety pins they are advised 
to have with them so officials would know who they were 
when they buried them, if there was anything left to bury. 

You will also need the following things, which, if you are using 
them in other parts of the house, you should take into your 
refuge room immediately when you hear the air-raid warning. 

Respirators— 

Those are the gas masks. 


1 0 mattress or mattresses to protect the window or to lie on. 
ankets. 

Wireless sets, gramophone with records. 

Additional cold food. 

8. Procedure in the refuge room. 

As soon as the air-raid warning is heard the refuge room should 
be occupied and the following rules observed: 

(i) Close all doors and windows throughout the house. 

(ii) Take into the room any extras (see above). 

(ut) Turn off the gas and put out fires and lights, 

(iv) Assemble in refuge room, 

(v) Call the roll. 


Yes, Mr. President, that is a necessary thing to be done— 
to see that everyone is there. 

(vi) Rest and keep quiet. 

(vii) Do not smoke. 

Mr. President, it would be hard on some of our English 
friends not to smoke for 12 hours. I do not know how they 
would stand it. They probably would smoke afterward any- 
way as the result of the attack by fire bombs, so perhaps it 
would not make any difference whether they smoked in the 
refuge room or not during the attack. 

(viii) Do not open doors or windows until the streets are clear 
of gas. 

Stay in there until you suffocate if necessary, but do not 
open the doors. 

(ix) Do not go out until the “all clear” signal is heard. 

The next section deals with air locks and their construc- 
tion. It goes on to tell how the air locks are to be provided, 
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and so forth. The next section deals with protection of 
food and protection of water. 

Then follows a section dealing with animals. It is No. 12 
in the list: 

All domestic animals or pets should, if possible, be sent into 
the country to a place of safety at the first sign of danger. 

Send pet animals into the country to safety, but let the 
people stay in the city and “den” up in this refuge room, 
which is airtight, for a period of 12 hours or perhaps longer. 
Let pet animals be sent out into the country, where they 
would be safer than they would be in the city. 

If they are still in the house, they should be taken into the 
refuge room with you, counting two animals (i. e, a dog and a 
cat) as one person when working out the surface area of your 
room. 

Remember that animals will help to use up the supply of air 
in the room. 

Then follows a paragraph dealing with lighting restric- 
tions, It provides that all lights should be turned out. 
Street lights should be turned off. Lights in private houses, 
shops, business premises, and places of entertainment should 
be masked. All outside windows must be closed or covered 
so that no light will show through. 

Advertising lighting and illuminated signs should be all 
turned off, and road vehicles must not have lights turned 
on at night unless they are properly screened, and so forth. 

Interior lighting in public vehicles would have to be screened. 

Then the pamphlet concludes: 

Remember your refuge room is the first line of defense. 


Mr. President, we have heard something about the first 
line of defense before in connection with various bills, 
Some of our naval experts call the Navy the first line of 
defense. Some of those interested in the development of 
airplanes call airplanes the first line of defense. The Army 
calls certain of its divisions the first line of defense. But 
in London official bulletins are sent out, and in them it is 
said that the refuge room is the first line of defense for the 
people there. 

The concluding statement is as follows: 

Remember your refuge room is the first line of defense, because 
the respirator cannot protect the body against mustard gas. 

The gas mask will protect the eyes and the nose, but it 
will not protect the rest of the body. 

Remember, too, that it is essential to protect your refuge room 
against the shock of a bomb that may burst some distance away, 
and from flying glass, blast, and splinters caused by the explosion. 

At the bottom of every page appears a little note with 
respect to inspecting the refuge room at the baths, Seymour 
Place. 

Mr. President, it is a shocking situation that in this era of 
civilization it should be necessary to make such provisions 
against attack. It is shocking that the officials of a great city 
such as London, and a great nation such as Great Britain, 
are forced to send out a pamphlet of that kind telling people 
how to “den” themselves up in an airtight room for 12 hours 
to prevent being killed by mustard gas or other poison gas; 
and then, if they are fortunate enough to get out alive at the 
end of the 12 hours, or whenever the air raid is over, they 
run the chance of picking up disease germs that may have 
been scattered along with the mustard gas and other con- 
tents of the bombs that have been dropped on their city. 
Those in the airtight room, of course, run the risk of being 
burned up while in there, because it is stated that incendiary 
bombs are one of the most likely means of attack to be used. 
The enemy will drop fire bombs, little 2-pound bombs, the 
contents of which, when they explode, will burn for 10 min- 
utes with a heat of over 2,000°, which will burn up almost 
any substance. That, Mr. President, shows the procedure to 
be taken against air attack. 

In the United States we are now asked by those sponsoring 
the pending bill to authorize the building of an enlarged 
navy which will cost at the lowest calculation $1,200,000,000, 
and probably $1,500,000,000 or $2,000,000,000 at the rate 
prices are going up. 
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Mr. President, I cannot for the life of me see why anyone 
should advocate the building or the authorization for the 
building of a great navy at this time. It seems to me that 
will represent money absolutely wasted and thrown away. 
If our officials want anything with which to protect the 
people in our great cities; it seems to me they might spend 
the money for something similar to what the city of London 
is doing—that is, providing an airtight room in every house. 
Some of our people, especially those living in the cotton sec- 
tion of the country, would have one heck of a time making 
their homes airtight. They would not have much trouble 
with their windows in many places because they do not have 
windows to seal up, but there are trap doors in most of those 
houses, and there are cracks in the floors, in the ceilings, and 
in the roof that would have to be filled up. 

Mr. President, the officials of this little borough in the city 
of London speak of the refuge room as the first line of 
defense, 

I have heretofore quoted briefiy from a statement made by 
the Reverend Fred T. Puge. He refers to the dreadful re- 
sults that may occur from the bombing of cities. He speaks 
of 2,000-pound bombs. He speaks of gas and liquid fire. 

This particular preacher cites passages in the Bible to show 
that the writers of the Bible prophesied all these things. 
That does not mean much to me, and, in my estimation, it 
does not save the situation simply because the Bible proph- 
esies it, but, of course, it is a remarkable thing that far back 
in Bible times these catastrophes were prophesied. He con- 
eludes by saying: 

God pity our poor old world when the next war starts. Great 
fighting seaplanes, long-range and powerful airships, special bombs, 
aerial torpedoes, poisoned gas, and liquid fire, waiting now for the 
dreadful war in the sky to start. But, worse than all, there are 
being developed powerful magnifying glasses, which are intended 
to be carried up in the sky by flying men and used as burners to 
concentrate the heat of the sun on things below. By these power- 
ful glasses, the heat of the sun could be so concentrated that it 
would melt ships on the ocean, dissolve the strongest forts on land 
like water. Cities and centers of population would go up in flames 
like matchwood. 

Mr. President, it is current talk that Germany has devel- 
oped more scientific methods of warfare than probably any 
other country has. An acquaintance of mine told me only a 
short time ago what he has done. He has made quite a study 
of this subject. He says he has built a model of one of the 
largest bombing planes ever contrived, one which will fly 
faster than any other airplane. He had an appointment 
with ‘one of the secretaries of the President yesterday to try 
to have the United States accept his airplane as a means of 
defense. He said that he had invented a means of sending 
out blinding light rays from an airplane. These rays could 
blind every person on a ship. They could blind persons on 
the ground at distances of from 15 to 30 miles. Such a 
thing seems improbable to me, but that is at least his 
statement. 

When we stop to consider the so-called scientific develop- 
ment of warfare during the past 20 or 25 years, and the 
difference between the things we have now and the things we 
had 25 years ago, and when we stop to consider that our 
Scientists are probably just as smart today as they have been 
in the last 25 years, and will make just as great improve- 
ments in the next 25 years as they have in the past 25 years, 
we can well imagine that almost anything may happen 
during the next 25 years. Nevertheless, Mr. President, we 
are asked in the pending bill to authorize the expenditure of 
over $1,000,000,000 for building a great navy. 

In order that the naval expansion bill may receive the 
serious consideration necessary for its passage, a serious 
condition must be created in the minds of the public and of 
the Congress. So newspaper rumors promptly came out to 
the effect that the Japanese were building huge battleships 
of 40,000 tons or more. 

According to Assistant Secretary of the Navy Edison, there 
is no great evidence to support that rumor. His statement 
will be found on page 2762 of the record of the House hearings 
on the bill. 
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Representative BREWSTER asked Mr. Edison: 


Admiral Leahy testified, I think, that all he knew about ‘that 
43,000-ton battleship was what he read in the newspapers. You 
vA consider that might be a technical exaggeration, would. you 
no 


Mr. Edison answered by saying: 


Admiral Leahy was undoubtedly telling the truth, I think that 
is about all any of us know about it. 

Mr. Brewster continued: 

You realize that we are embarking u ite a program, perhaps, 
based entirely upon newspaper 5 not? 

In order to keep the effect of the rumor alive and active 
in the minds of the public and the Congress, a second rumor 
was released through the press to the effect that Japan now is 
building high-speed, hard-hitting light cruisers capable of a 
speed of 40 knots. Before that rumor could die out, several 
strange warships suddenly appeared in the vicinity of the 
Philippine Islands and then disappeared. Nobody knows 
whence they came or where they went, except that certainly 
they must have been Japanese ships. 

We have just made an appropriation for the Navy Depart- 
ment of half a billion dollars—to be exact, $546,866,495. That 
appropriation was made by the Senate on the 30th of March 
of this year to enable the building of battleships and other 
craft authorized in 1934. Among other provisions, the bill 
provided money to carry on or to start the building of battle- 
ships and other ships authorized in 1934. We shall not be 
able to commission the first of the battleships to be built under 
that appropriation until 1942; yet it would seem that the 
enemy is upon us from all sides, but, of course, kindly waiting 
for us to complete the building of our ships. 

The Navy Department now comes and asks for an authori- 
zation for the construction of ships which will cost at least 
81,200,000, 000 more. Three new battleships, together wtih all 
their supporting heavy and light craft, apparently are neces- 
sary for the defense of the west coast of the United States. 

Mr. BREWSTER put the following question to Mr. Edison, as 
appears on page 2766 of the House hearings: 

Mr. Brewster. Do you advocate an Atlantic Fleet? 

Mr. Enrsox. If you want to do a real job of national defense; yes, 
That is simply a matter of money, and if the country could afford 
it, I certainly would advocate it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Then, you do take into account the cost. 

ag eat I have not lost the sense that a dollar is a dollar 

. vou familiar with the estimate of Admiral 
DuBois that an Atlantic Fleet, such as would be contemplated by 
the Navy if that were proposed, would cost 63,200,000, 0007 

Mr. Epison. I know of that statement, yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That does give you some pause. 

Mr. Epison. I do not think the country can afford it at this time. 
However, let me distinguish there: If we want to do a real job of 
national defense, or have ourselves in a position of doing any real 
defensive work, an Atlantic Fleet would desirable, I should say. 
It is purely a matter of cost, like lighter-than-air ships. 

I noticed an item in the press the other day which I think 
illustrates the east-west coast matter. It would hardly be 
fair to arm onè coast and not take care of the other coast, 
because, as someone explained, if there were an attack on 
both coasts at the same time, and the fleet should win out 
and sink the enemy fleet on the Atlantic, it would then have 
to go around to the west coast, which would take at least 
2 or 3 weeks, which might be too late. However, one of our 
bombing planes crossed the country the other day from 
coast to coast in a little less than 11 hours. A battleship 
would take 2 weeks to get around. Of course, if we are to 
have a defense on one coast, we ought to have it on the 
other. Personally, I do not think it makes much difference. 
I do not think there is much danger of attack on either 
coast; but such an attack seems to be feared in certain quar- 
ters, and so we must be prepared. At least I presume the 
purpose of the bill is preparedness. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Has the Senator considered how long it 
would take for a fleet which would be at all threatening to 
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this country to come to this country by water from the most 
remote base, or from even the nearest base of attack? 

Mr. FRAZIER. It undoubtedly would take considerable 
time. Our bombing fleet, of course, could meet the enemy 
fleet halfway, if necessary. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Has the Senator considered the fact 
that if we are going into a program of defense, our proper 
defense is by means of the most modern method of defense; 
namely, by air? Has the Senator considered the fact that 
we are paying less attention to our air defense than we are 
paying to our defense by way of a much more expensive 
method, namely, by water? 

Mr. FRAZIER. In the course of my remarks I intended 
to bring out that very point. The air forces can act very 
much more quickly and, in my opinion, with much more 
deadly effect than the guns of a battleship. The air forces 
can move so much more rapidly than battleships that it 
seems to me battleships are obsolete in the present age of 
so-called scientific modern warfare. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I take it the Senator has already dis- 
cussed the cost of a battleship. I am sorry I missed his 
remarks in that connection. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I have not yet touched on that subject, 
but I shall go into it later. 

Mr. McCARRAN. What is the approximate cost of a bat- 
tleship? 

Mr. FRAZIER. The new 45,000-ton ships are estimated to 
cost $100,000,000 apiece. They probably will cost more than 
that. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is my understanding. The state- 
ment made before the Appropriations Committee was that 
the cost would be approximately $100,000,000. We can pro- 
duce and put in the air any number of flying fortresses 
which can defend our country much more rapidly, much 
more efficiently, and much more effectively than can any 
one battleship. For $100,000,000 we could put many airships 
in the air which could do the work more efficiently. 

However, there is more to the question than that, if the 
Senator will bear with me for a moment. I have in mind 
our outlying territory, namely, our insular possessions and 
our Territorial possessions which are far remote. Take 
Alaska as an example, If Alaska ever required anything by 
way of defense, it requires it now, because we have prac- 
tically no defense for that great and valuable Territory, one 
of the most valuable Territories in the possession of this 
country. 

Today there is only one way of defense for Alaska of which 
I have any knowledge, and that is by way of the air. Climatic 
conditions militate against naval fortifications in Alaska. 
Climatic conditions, if they are conducive to anything, are 
most conductive to air defense. Unless we are to assume an 
aggressive position in the world, we must defend our Terri- 
tories, both continental and outlying. Alaska is one of the 
outlying Territories which require defense. That defense 
can come only by way of the air, so far as I have any knowl- 
edge, because the Navy can scarcely operate in northern 
Alaska. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I thank the Senator for his statement. 
He is absolutely correct, in my opinion. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me, in order that I may ask the Senator from 
Nevada a question? 

i Mr. FRAZIER. I am glád to yield to the Senator from 

Mr. POPE. Will the Senator from Nevada inform us as 
to the cost of a warplane and how many could be con- 
structed by the expenditure of $100,000,000, which is the cost, 
as I understand, of a 45,000-ton battleship? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It would cost $100,000,000 to build a 
45,000-ton battleship, whereas we can build bombing planes 
for $250,000 or perhaps $300,000 apiece. 

Mr. NYE. I think the cost of such a plane is $490,000. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is, the maximum cost of a major 
bombing plane would be $400,000. 
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Mr. NYE. In other words, then, for the price of one bat- 
tleship somewhere between 300 and 400 bomber planes could 
be constructed and made available? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator has figured it out, and I 
presume his statement is correct. 

Mr. FRAZIER. There is no question, Mr. President, that 
a great many more bombing planes could be built for the 
same amount of money, and, in my opinion, they could 
wrack much greater havoc either in offensive or defensive 
war and be more efficient than battleships. 

I do not find the exact quotation for which I was looking, 
but, anyway, the quotation was to the effect, referring to de- 
fending both our coasts, the east and the west coasts, that 
if Wall Street in New York was to be protected Holly- 
wood on the west coast ought to be protected, and I think 
that is probably good logic. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? I wish to apologize to him, because I do not want 
to interrupt him to ask a question, but rather I desire to 
emphasize his speech in some respects, not altogether as fa- 
voring his position, but rather as amplifying what is in my 
mind, if I may interrupt him. 

Mr, FRAZIER. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wonder if the Senator realizes how 
deficient we are today from the standpoint of defense in the 
air? In that connection I should like to draw the attention 
of the Senator to a personal experience. Due to an emer- 
gency, I asked for an Army plane to take me to the West. 
Permission for the use of such plane can be given only to a 
Senator, as I understand, by an Executive order. I was 
advised that an Army plane would be placed at my disposal 
to take me to a point where I could touch a commercial line, 
which was Cleveland, Ohio. The reason for that was that 
the commercial line would reach the west coast much faster 
than would an Army plane, because our Army planes were 
not equipped to fly by night. 

I draw that incident to the attention of the Senator be- 
cause I have been impressed by the fact that our Army is 
quite deficient from the standpoint of the real defense of this 
country, which is defense by way of the air. In my judg- 
ment, we have nothing to fear by way of water. We can act 
so quickly in our defense by way of water that no foreign 
enemy could threaten us save, perchance, through Canada 
or through Mexico. But by way of the air, when we realize 
that Russia sent a fleet of planes across the North Pole from 
Moscow that landed in southern California in a single non- 
stop flight—and that is a matter of history—then we should 
also realize the fact that in place of putting all our money 
into defense by way of water we should at least put a reason- 
able amount Mto defense by way of air. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think the Senator is correct. 

The Senator spoke about the Alaska situation, and stated 
that some defense should be there provided, and that the 
only practical defense would be by air. I visited Alaska a 
couple of years ago. The distances there are so vast that 
the businessmen and visitors who can afford to do so travel 
by plane instead of going around by boat, because by plane 
they can reach in a few hours a point that would take 4 or 5 
days to reach by boat, and they can save that much time, 
Of course, the climatic conditions there make it almost im- 
possible to put up any kind of a defense by naval forces. 
When I was there they were talking about an airplane base 
on one of the Aleutian Islands. There is a naval base there, 
or what is called a naval base, in the summer months, and 
they were talking about an air base also in the same locality. 

Mr. President, to continue with my remarks, when Admiral 
DuBose was asked as to the time which would be required to 
build the Atlantic Fleet as well as the contemplated west 
coast fleet, he said it could not be done inside 50 years unless 
the shipbuilding facilities were greatly expanded. His state- 
ment is found on page 2586 of the House hearings. He esti- 
mated that it would cost a huge sum of money to expand 
those facilities, but if the facilities were expanded, he said, 
it would still take 10 years to build the ships. All this time, 
of course, the enemy, about whom we have heard so much, 
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+ would be waiting patiently and obligingly for us to complete 
the building of these ships under the 10-year program. That 
must be the understanding; otherwise there would be no 
sense in authorizing the building of this fleet under a 10-year 
program. 

The total sum of money provided in the regular naval ap- 

propriation bill passed just a few weeks ago is more than 
‘half a billion dollars. Adding the 51,200,000, 000 that would 
be required under the pending bill, the 53, 200,000,000 which 
the Atlantic Fleet would probably require, and another half 
billion dollars to increase the capacity of the yards in which 
to build the ships, the grand total would be about $5,000,- 
000,000 to be spent within the next 10 years for so-called 
adequate naval defense. 

Mr. President, unless something entirely new is developed 
to head off fire bombs and poison gas and other destructive 
weapons that are now being invented and investigated, as 
they have been for the last few years, within 10 years battle- 
ships will be as obsolete as the Mayflower in which the Pil- 
grims crossed the Atlantic and landed at Plymouth Rock in 
1620. 

So, we have a total of $5,000,000,000 to defend adequately 
the east and west coasts of the United States. What good 
will it do to defend one coast without defending the other? 
Personally, I do not think that either of our coasts is in 
danger. Therefore it appears to me extremely unreason- 
able and amazing that such baseless propaganda can win 
such serious consideration by thinking men, as we are sup- 
posed to be. 

When the subject of aircraft was attempted to be brought 
into the hearings, both in the House and the Senate, by 
civilian aeronautical experts, there was real opposition, and 
it seemed apparent that if aircraft were to be talked about 
at all as a military defense weapon the admirals of the Navy 
should do all the talking and none of America’s outstanding 
civilian aircraft technical experts would be welcome at 
either of the hearings on the naval-expansion bill. 

The first of the two technicians who testified was required 
to make strenuous demands and to use pressure of Members 
of Congress in opposition to the measure in order to get 
even the 10-minute hearing which was accorded him before 
the committee. The two experts to whom I refer are Mr. 
Lester P. Barlow, a well-known bomb inventor and designer 
during the World War, and Mr. Glenn L. Martin, America’s 
outstanding aircraft authority, who designed, developed, and 
built the famous China Clipper. 

Mr. Barlow was allowed but 10 minutes of direct testi- 
mony before the House committee. It was ruled there that 
the members of the committee could question him and that 
the questions of each member and his answers would be 
limited to 2 minutes for each member of the committee. 
Strenuous and determined efforts to prevent Mr, Martin 
from testifying were exerted by a majority of the committee. 
It is said that only the threat of one of the Representatives 
to offer a resolution on the floor of the House subpenaing 
Mr. Martin to be brought before the committee broke the 
resistance of the chairman of the committee to having Mr. 
Martin appear, the chairman agreeing to request Mr. Martin 
to appear if such a resolution would not be offered before 
the House. 

Mr. Martin came as a matter of courtesy to the chairman 
of the committee, but with no prepared statement, stating 
that he did not solicit the opportunity to talk and was only 
there to answer such questions as might be put to him. 

Mr. Barlow made the statement to the committee that 
neither Mr. Martin nor any other of the prominent aircraft 
manufacturers of America would dare volunteer to come be- 
fore the committee because of fear of retaliation on the part 
of the Navy Department, which can be used against any of 
the manufacturers through the Department’s contract rela- 
tions with the manufacturers. 

After Mr. Barlow testified the Navy Department sent re- 
ports from the Judge Advocate General’s office attempting 
to discredit Mr. Barlow and to minimize the importance of 
his testimony. 
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Following Mr. Barlow’s statements before the House com- 
mittee Admiral Cook was examined and made the following 
amazing statement during the course of his testimony. I 
call this statement amazing because it comes from a Navy 
admiral, and from the admiral who is in charge of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics of the United States Navy. This statement 
is made on page 2693 of the House committee hearings: 


Now, I mention that point merely as an example of the effective- 
ness of the fire of a battleship. Conceding that we are comparing 
the ability of aircraft to destroy an enemy fleet attacking our 
shores with the ability of naval ships to destroy them a battleship 
with nine 16-inch guns, we will assume, will carry 100 projectiles 
for each gun, or 900 in all. They will fire them at better than a 
rate of one 2,100-pound shell per minute per gun, or a total of 
about 900 per hour. On the other hand, assuming that the air- 
craft attacking the enemy fleet are taking a mean position in dis- 
tance from the coast, and assuming that they are available in large 
numbers to carry two 2,000-pound bombs each to such a position 
and still have fuel to return to base, it would take 450 planes to 
deliver in 1 hour the same offensive fire that would be delivered by 
1 battleship. If we take 15 battleships we find, from those figures, 
that it would take something like 6,750 airplanes to give within an 
hour the same volume of fire as that of the 15 battleships. This 
brings up directly the question of relative cost: 15 battleships at 
$70,000,000 each will cost somewhat over $1,000,000,000, while 6,750 
bombers at around $350,000 each would cost $2,362,500,000. Re- 
placing the bombers every 8 years and the battleships every 26 years, 
the bombers would cost $7,678,125,000, or more than seven times as 
much as the battleships. 


That was the statement of Admiral Cook. When Mr. 
Glenn Martin, the famous aircraft authority, was asked by 
the committee his opinion of Admiral Cook’s statement, he 
said—and his statement is found on page 2813 of the House 
hearings: 


I believe that is a fair statement for the purpose of giving an 
example of the firing capacity of a battleship, but I would like to 
reverse the same example. It takes 450 airplanes two 
2,000-pound bombs each to equal 1 hour of firing by a battleship. 
Now, to illustrate the time function, let us reverse it: 450 airplanes 
can drop 900 shells, or 2 shells apiece, in 1 minute, but it takes a 
battleship 1 hour to deliver 900 shells. 


In Mr. Barlow's testimony before the Senate committee, 
he answered Admiral Cook’s battleship-aircraft version as 
follows: That is, what I am now about to quote is a part of 
what he said. Mr. Barlow tells me that in this particular 
instance, for some reason, about half of his testimony was 
stricken from the record. However, there is this much left. 
e appears on page 352 of the Senate hearings on the pending 

ill: 


We were told on the House side of such an example by one of 
our high naval officials. An example was given to the House Naval 
Affairs Committee by high naval officials to the effect that a battle- 
ship could fire 900 2,100-pound shells in 100 minutes. The fact 
of the matter is that there is no battleship in existence, and none 
contemplated by any of the powers, that could fire 900 16-inch 
shells in 100 minutes, nor would it be ble for any battleship 
to do it in four times that time. In fact, it probably could not be 
done fe several days, because the guns could not stand the continu- 
ous firing. 

I would like to give another version to that example. Supposing 
the battleship with nine 16-inch guns could fire 900 shells in 400 
minutes of the 16-inch 2,100-pound type; the battleship would 
throw those shells approximately 20 miles. In the same time 450 
aerial bombers, costing not more than $200,000 apiece, could carry 
900 2,000-pound aerial bombs or mines 600 miles off of either one 
of our coasts, and drop them in attacks on any naval ships or 

, and then return to our shore bases. That would be a 
distance, considering maneuvering, of over 1,200 miles. Fifteen 
such bombing planes would equal one battleship in ton-mile 
range. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Berry in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Idaho? 

Mr. FRAZIER, Yes; I yield. 

Mr, POPE. I notice in the bill that section 3, on page 3, 
reads as follows: 

The President of the United States is hereby authorized te 
acquire or construct additional naval airplanes, including patrol 
planes, and spare parts and equipment, so as to bring the number 
of useful naval airplanes to a total of not less than 3,000. 

Did the witnesses who testified as airplane experts make 
any statement as to whether they thought the number of 
planes provided in the bill—3,000—was an adequate number? 
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Mr. FRAZIER, I do not recall any statement by either of 
the experts as to how many, in their opinion, would be 
adequate. 

Mr. POPE. Has the Senator given any study to that 
matter? 

I agree with him and with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 

McCarran] as to the very great value of war planes. I 
wonder if the Senator has given any study to the matter, to 
determine whether or not 3,000 naval planes would be 
sufficient. 
- Mr. FRAZIER. That, of course, would depend entirely on 
what they are to be used for. According to the current re- 
port the British are now authorizing or buying or building 
12,000 bombing planes in addition to the ones they have on 
hand; I do not know how many, but I believe several thou- 
sand. 

The part of Mr. Barlow’s testimony that was left out and 
not printed in the Senate hearings was to the effect that the 
15 planes would cost not more than $3,000,000, as against 
$70,000,000 for one battleship. If they were replaced four 
times during the 24-year life of the battleship, the original 
planes and replacement planes would cost $12,000,000, while 
the battleship, for renewal of parts and reconstruction during 
its lifetime, would run close to $100,000,000, at least. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. Did the Senator say that some part of the 
testimony of Mr. Barlow was left out of the record, and not 
printed? 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is what Mr. Barlow tells me. He also 
says that he handed in this part of his statement in type- 
written form, so that no mistake would be made in the record, 
and about half of it was left out of the hearings. 

Mr. POPE. In the printed copy of the hearings? 

Mr. FRAZIER. In the printed copy of the hearings. I do 
not know why it was left out; whether it was just a clerical 
error or whether it was intentionally left out. 

At the end of that statement Mr. Barlow says: 

I am giving that example because I think it should be in the 
record as an answer to what I think is a statement that should 
never have been made by our naval officials. 

There seem to be very wide discrepancies between the testi- 
mony of Admiral Leahy and that of Admiral Cook in several 
instances. At this point I desire to call attention to the 
testimony of these two admirals to show the sharp conflict 
in their viewpoints. One of them must be wrong. Both of 
them cannot be right in opposition statements. 

Admiral Leahy stated in his testimony before the House 
committee that if we lost our Navy, nothing could prevent 
a powerful enemy from invading our homeland; but Ad- 
miral Cook says that no thinking person would make any 
such statement. 

I desire again to refer to the record. A few years ago 
one of our very prominent Democrats, a candidate for Presi- 
dent at that time, used to say, “Let us refer to the record”, 
and so, to be Democratic, let us again refer to the record. 

At page 1973 of the House hearings Admiral Leahy said: 

It is dificult for me to say what an enemy might do when they 
had a free hand. If the fleet were destroyed, they could invade 
the west coast of the United States, if they wished to do so, or 
impose terms of peace, or accomplish whatever they desired by 
blockade or in some other way. 

Mr. Morr. The west coast is vulnerable so that when our Navy 
is destroyed we are not in a position to defend it and we could 
not prevent a landing? 

Admiral Leany. With the Navy destroyed there is not any pos- 
sible way to prevent a landing, provided the enemy that we are 
dealing with has sufficient force to send against us. 

Mr. Morr. In the event of war, it is possible that our fleet may 
be destroyed? 

Admiral Leary. There is always a possibility that a fleet may 
be destroyed in any war. 

On page 2078 of the House committee hearings we find 
Admiral Leahy’s testimony continued, and this time he re- 
ferred to the air: 

It has been my opinion that a very numerous air defense of the 


coast should make it exceedingly difficult for a foreign expedition 
to land. Observations of recent operations off the coast of China 
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have caused me to fear that my previous evaluation of aircraft 
operating from shore was overoptimistic as to the defensive value 
of the aircraft. 


In other words, Admiral Leahy seems to think that the 
air fleet would not amount to much in case of our being 
attacked by a foreign naval fleet. 

Now I shall read what Admiral Cook said when he re- 
ferred to the same subject Admiral Leahy was discussing, 
whose testimony I have just quoted. On page 122 of the 
Senate committee hearings Admiral Cook is reported to 
have said: 

Yes. Please do not misunderstand me, by the way, with regard 
to the efficiency of shore-based aircraft, I do not think that any 
fleet could ever make a la , in effective force, on our coast, 
whether we had a Navy or not, provided there were enough shore- 
fais at any nation can cea tle Cur aly eee 

© Our coun A 
out the aircraft or anything else. 8 


These admirals expressed absolutely different opinions. 
One said that if our Navy should happen to be sunk or put 
out of business by the enemy navy then there would be 
nothing to prevent the enemy navy from landing and doing 
anything they wanted to do, but Admiral Cook stated that it 
would be impossible for the enemy to invade our shores, if 
we had an air force, and even without an air force. 

General Smedley Butler sustains Admiral Cook, and here 
we have an expert in land warfare backing a Navy man. 
The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Horr] questioned 
General Butler. We know General Butler has had a long 
experience with expeditionary forces, as commander of them 
in many lands. This is the question of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Hott] as it appears on page 157 of the 
Senate committee hearings: 

General, do you think the armed forces of any country could 
land in the United States of America, could land troops? 

General BUTLER. No. 

Sapna Horr. Could they land them even if we did not have 
a 

General Burer. No. They could not feed them if they got them 
here, unless we fed them. 

Senator Horr. I have heard from those who actually believe 
2 been they might land at Brazil and then come up here and 

e le 
* General BUTLER. How? Walk up or come up by ship? Because, 
Senator, when they are in Brazil they are farther from here than 
when they started. 

Senator Hort. I mean that is the story that is told around the 
coun e 

7 0 Butter. That is government by noise. 

Personally, I have never been much alarmed about the 
dangers which threaten America from foreign foes. I think 
we have more than adequate defense for America now if we 
tend to our own business and keep out of foreign affairs; 
but those who think otherwise—and most of them undoubt- 
edly are sincere—and who believe in adding to the national 
defense should understand that the hearings before the 
House and Senate Naval Affairs Committees woefully ne- 
glected the facts pertaining to the power of modern aircraft 
when used as military weapons of offense and defense. When 
we think that we have not invited and we have not welcomed 
America’s premier aeronautical authorities to come before 
our two committees at this time, while we contemplate 
spending such terrific sums for naval vessels, we can only 
come to the conclusion that those who are driving for the 
big-navy ships are afraid of the facts being presented to the 
Congress and the American people in reference to modern 
aircraft and its relations to our national defense. 

I want to bring out at this time a few statements of Mr. 
Glenn L. Martin, who was invited by the chairman of the 
House committee to appear only after Members of the House 
threatened to place resolutions on the floor for the subpena 
of Mr. Martin. Mr. Martin was talking of present and their 
immediately contemplated aircraft both for commerce and 
the military. In one or two places in his testimony Mr. Mar- 
tin said, “Keep the battleships,” or something to that effect; 
but we must remember that Mr. Martin’s business and that 
of most of the other five or six manufacturers of large 
planes comes from the military departments of this Goy- 
ernment; and if he or any of the rest of the aircraft manu- 
facturers go contrary to the wishes of the board of admirals, 
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they can expect retaliation in the way of restriction of their 
contracts. \ 

At this point I should like to quote from the testimony of 
General Butler on page 146 of the Senate committee 
hearings: 

It has been my experience that airplanes and submarines will 
immobilize any navy on earth. The battleships will not stay 
around submarines. With a combination of submarines and 
bombers you can sink the whole British fleet as they sail in the 
Mediterranean. 


According to reports, England is going into the air, and 
she has authorized the construction of 12,000 airplanes. 
Only 2 years ago she released a report of her experts as to 
the superiority of battleships over aircraft, and now, 2 years 
later, we find that report being used here before our com- 
mittees by naval authorities, while Britain calls our military 
aviation experts from civilian life to England to help her 
produce at the earliest possible time her 12,000 ships of the 
air. 

I shall now quote from Mr. Martin’s testimony, page 2822 
of the House record; and this statement is undoubtedly a 
diplomatic statement as well as one giving the facts in refer- 
ence to aircraft possibility. Mr. Martin said: 


It is too problematical to take such chances. You must have 
the fleet. But at the same time, when you can carry 64,000 pounds 
of bombs at 300 miles in a ship that we are ready to build today, 
you just cannot take a chance of having anything but extra 
strong air protection. 


I again quote Mr. Martin before the House committee, when 
Mr. CuourcH was questioning him: 


Mr. CuurcH. Now, what about the immediate expectancy? I 
would like to ask you to give us information, even if it relates to 
your own contracts, with reference to those airships. 

The CHARMAN. Let me suggest that you ask the witness to 
Tefrain from making any statement in relation to anything that he 
may be doing that is of a confidential nature. 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; but beyond that, I would like. to have you 
answer that question fully. 

. MARTIN. Of course, I did not expect that we would be re- 
quired to give out any confidential information, and anticipating 
the ty of that question I have assumed four airplanes, 
which airplanes do not actually exist. They are compositions based 
on engines that exist today, and comprehend the state of the aero- 
nautical art as it is today. It is an aeronautical composition. The 
first is either a 70,000-pound landplane or a 70,000-pound flying 
boat. Both of those ships could carry a crew of 10, and with two 
2,000-pound bombs, they would have a range of 6,000 miles. 
le CuHurRcH. With that load they would have a range of 6,000 

es? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes, sir; a range of 6,000 miles. For a distance of 
3,000 miles they are adapted to carry 14,000 pounds of bombs, and 
the high speed, at from 20,000 to 25,000 feet altitude, would be 300 
miles per hour. One is a flying boat and the other is a landplane. 
The landplane might do as much as 310 miles per hour, or in the 
neighborhood of from 300 to 310 miles per hour. The second is an 
intermediate size flying boat, and for the sake of saving time we 
have taken the characteristics of a commercial flying boat that has 
been shown to the public as one of our designs. This commercial 
plane would weigh 118,000 pounds, fully loaded; it has a crew of 14. 
When converted into a bomber it would carry two 2,000-pound 
bombs a distance of 8,000 miles. For a of 3,000 miles it 
would carry 26,000 pounds of bombs, It would fly at an altitude of 
25,000 feet. That airplane would be equipped with engines that 
are in use this year, but, of course, they would be new e 
The speed would be 300 miles per hour at an altitude of 25,000 feet, 


A few days ago, when the antiaircraft gun amendment was 
before the Senate, I quoted a statement which had appeared 
just a few days before that about experiments with a big 
bombing plane, which had flown just the Sunday before, as I 
remember, and had gone up to an altitude of 33,000 feet—over 
6 miles high. The article told the weight of bombs that plane 
could carry. It was one of the large planes. 

Mr. President, all the great nations are building larger 
planes constantly. The Martin Co. has now larger planes in 
anticipation, and other countries are following the same 
course, just as they are agitating building larger battleships 
than they ever previously have built. 

Again, on page 2812, we quote Mr. Martin, who stated, in 
reference to the new plant that he has recently completed, 
as follows: 

That structure will permit the building of aircraft weighing over 


250,000 pounds. Such an airplane would have a crew of 30, and, 
with two 2,000-pound bombs, would have a range of 11,000 miles. 
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For a range of 3,000 miles, that airplane, when converted into a 
bomber, would carry 64,000 pounds of bombs. That airplane, with 
the superchargers now in use and flying at an altitude of 25,000 
feet, would have a high speed of 385 miles per hour. 


Mr. Barlow's testimony, both before the House and the 
Senate committees, touched on some of the realities of mod- 
ern aircraft, and he brought before the Senate committee 
some remarkable facts in reference to present bids for the 
Pan American trans-Atlantic planes. I quote Mr. Barlow, 
on page 355, as follows: 


As to that, here are some figures and not theories. Here is some- 
thing that is happening in America right now, and this matter can 
be considered by the committee and by the Congress and let them 
check why these figures are true and not having a counterpart in 
our national defense. 


Chrysler Building in 
ew York City there are over 1,600 pages of drawings of — — 


it is so commonplace it is not even news any more, Any clipper 
ships carry 2,400 pounds of pay load. Just recently the Martin Co. 
delivered to the Russian Government a large counterpart of the 
clipper ship that will carry 10,000 pounds pay load 3,000 miles. 
If we take those figures and think of them in military defense, 
we wonder why we are not talking about those figures and facts 
and weights and ranges and distances. Instead, we are talking 
about ships that travel 25 miles an hour on water and have to 
have a whole squadron of service and supply ships with them if 
they are going to go any distance. 

In the last 7 years, gentlemen, the airplane has increased in 
efficiency where we are now actually building planes for commerce 
at seven times larger than the largest we built in America only 
7 years ago. They have more than doubled the weight-carrying 
capacity and more than doubled their speed. - 


Mr. Barlow also made the following statement in his testi- 
mony, which appears on page 354 of the Senate hearings: 


We have an advantage on the North American Hemisphere, hav- 
ing two oceans, the crossing of which will use up considerable fuel 
of the other nations’ planes. We are not going to go anywhere 
im the next war and get away with it. We are going to stay in 
our own waters, where we have our own full advantage. 


Senator Bone questioned Mr. Barlow—page 357: 


Is it your assumption, Mr. Barlow, a modern ship like a bat- 
tleship equipped with antiaircraft guns with 5-inch caliber, con- 
sidered now pretty efficient, would be insufficient to repel an aerial 
attack in itself, or with the aid of other ships so equipped with 


? 

Mr. Bartow. Antiaircraft guns would not mean a thing. I am 
going to qualify that, if you will permit me. Admiral Cook said 
that antiaircraft gums could be effective at 15,000 feet and might 
throw a barrage as high as 20,000 feet and get a dispersion of 
particles. Lou might get a plane, but it is remote. 

Now, in the next war, as far as battleships are concerned, I do 
not suppose they are caring much about getting the battleships 
or not. today are not like the old Constitution was 

was by itself a battle fleet. The battleship today is like 
a spider and its many legs. You cut them off, and it is helpless. 
Aro’ this ship are torpedo boats, tank ships, mine sweepers, 
and all of those things; and if you wipe those out, then, Admiral 
Leahy said in his testimony on page 2008 of the House record: “A 
battle fleet would be comparatively inefficient without the light 
forces that are used in connection with the battle fleet.” “The 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota, for my information, state who Mr. Barlow is? 

Mr. FRAZIER. In the early part of my remarks I ex- 
plained that Mr. Barlow is an engineer who has specialized 
in airplanes, air bombs, and other bombs, beginning that 
work before the World War. He invented bombs which were 
used by the United States Government during the World 
War. Later in my remarks I shall have a little more to say 
in regard to that subject. 

I continue quoting from Mr. Barlow’s testimony: 


Now, in the next war, in my opinion, and I think I can show 
it to you pretty soon, and you will see enough to realize that I am 
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probably not dreaming, and it is not my idea alone but ideas of 
other men also who have been in the game for years, those battle- 
ships will be left alone out there. We do not care whether we hit 
them or not. But there will be no aircraft carriers left, and there 
will be no torpedo boats or supply ships left, And unless we get 
battleships that are self-contained like the old Constitution was, 
they are going to be a liability and certainly cannot go to any 
foreign lands. 

Mr. Barlow, in his testimony on page 360 of the Senate 
record, pleads with the committee and its chairman to call 
the five or six major aircraft companies’ authorities and to 
have them come before the committee and tell the facts about 
aircraft as they stand today and as they expect them to 
stand shortly, but the committee made no effort to take 
advantage by calling these authorities as Mr. Barlow had 
suggested. 

Mr. Barlow explained before the committee the Barlow- 
Martin aerial mine which explodes 20 feet from the water. 

Mr. President, I wish to explain the charts which appear 
on the walls. Therefore, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
These charts were exhibited to the Senate committee, but 
the admirals who testified apparently did not know what 
they were talking about in giving their explanations of the 
charts. I want the privilege of speaking to a little larger 
audience, if it is possible to procure it, so I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of Colorado). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland King Overton 
Andrews Davis La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Dieterich Lee Pope 
Austin Donahey Lewis Radcliffe 

ead Duffy Lodge Reynolds 
Barkley Ellender Logan Schwartz 
Berry Frazier Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Bilbo George Lundeen pard 

Gerry McAdoo Smathers 

Borah Gibson McCarran Smith 
Bridges Gillette McGill Thomas, Okla 
Brown, Mich Glass McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N. H. Green McNary Townsend 
Bulkley Guffey Maloney 
Bulow Hale Miller Tydings 
Burke Harrison Milton Vandenberg 
Byrd Hatch Minton Van Nuys 
Byrnes Hayden Murray Wagner 
Capper Neely Walsh 
Caraway Holt Norris Wheeler 
Chavez Hughes Nye White 
Clark Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I had just reached the 
point in my remarks where I had begun to discuss the charts 
on the wall, which were prepared by Mr. Lester Barlow. 
They illustrate what is known as the Barlow-Martin aerial 
mine, which is a bomb weighing 1,600 pounds, with about 
300 pounds of TNT. The bomb is built to explode 20 feet 
above the water. The chart at the extreme right shows a 
tube with a little contrivance on the bottom. This tube is 
20 feet long and is attached to the bottom of the bomb. 
When the little contraption on the end of the tube strikes 
the water, a rifle bullet is shot up through the tube and into 
the bomb, exploding the bomb at a distance of 20 feet above 
the surface of the water. 

It will be noted, from the chart at the left, that the upper 
part of the bomb depicted shows a number of little marks, 
which mark off various parts of the jacket. I hold in my 
hand a hexagonal section of the jacket of the bomb. These 
sections will weigh, depending on their position on the bomb, 
anywhere from 1 to 20 pounds. They are made of hardened 
steel, and are cemented together. When the TNT explodes 
20 feet above the water in the midst of a naval squadron, 
these hardened missiles are thrown in all directions by the 
force of the explosion. The explosion may not sink the bat- 
tleship. It is not supposed to do so. However, it would sink 
cruisers and other vessels known as the auxiliary fleet. One 
of the admirals stated before the House committee that the 
usefulness of a battleship would be gone if the auxiliary 
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fleet were destroyed. It is claimed that this bomb will de- 
stroy the auxiliary fleet. 

I am told that the bomb represented by the chart is the 
only bomb ever proposed which can be accurately exploded 
at a certain distance above the water, and that it probably 
will do more damage than any other kind of bomb which 
has heretofore been developed. 

Mr. Barlow has another bomb proposal. I have a copy of 
it before me, and I shall be glad to permit any Senator who 
wishes to do so to examine it. It is known as the gliding 
or parachute bomb. It will be noted from the figure that 
there is a man inside the bomb. He has a telescope in front 
of him through which he may view the surrounding country 
ahead of him. There are wings on the bomb which make it 
glide. 

The bomb carries about 200 pounds of TNT and 300 
pounds of steel. The man who rides the bomb has a para- 
chute on his back, and a collapsible boat attached to his belt. 
The bomb is dropped in a horizontal position at any height, 
above the range of antiaircraft guns, if necessary, or above 
flares which may be dropped to blind anyone attempting to 
look up through the flares. The bomb is dropped in a hori- 
zontal position, and the wings permit it to sail for quite a 
distance. 

The man in the bomb, by manipulating the rudder, can 
steer the bomb toward the fleet. When he gets over the flect, 
by manipulating the rudder, he can turn the bomb straight 
down toward a battleship. When he gets within 2,000, 3,000, 
or 4,000 feet of the target, he cuts loose the paraphernalia 
of the bomb by means of a little contrivance. One side 
of the bomb is separated from the other and the part con- 
taining the explosive is free to drop directly on the battle- 
ship. The parachute on the man who rides the bomb opens 
and he sails off. A collapsible rubber boat is attached to 
his belt and he can expand the boat by means of a gas con- 
trivance—dry ice, I suppose—and he lands on the water in 
a rubber boat, with enough concentrated food to last him 
for 2 or 3 days. 

That is a rather fantastic proposal, but Barlow tells me 
that the Martin Co. thought enough of it to advise him to 
obtain a patent on it immediately. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. Does the man in the bomb have nothing 
else with him? 

Mr. FRAZIER. He might, of course. 

Mr. MINTON. No Ford? [Laughter.] 

Mr, FRAZIER. He might have something else with him, 
but he is out over the ocean, and a collapsible boat is what 
he needs. 

We have read in the newspapers stories of Japanese soldiers 
riding a torpedo right into an enemy vessel, to blow up the 
ship and go up with it. 

We have read of some of the Japanese at Shanghai load- 
ing themselves down with dynamite, walking into a barbwire 
entanglement, and blowing it up with the dynamite in order 
to make an opening through which their forces might go. 
The man in the bomb would be in a paradise compared with 
anything of that kind, because he would float off, he would 
be a very small mark for the guns on the boat to hit him, 
and he would drop the bomb onto the ship and leave; it 
would only take a few seconds, or a minute or two at most, 
for the bomb to reach the ship, it being dropped directly 
over it and going straight down. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, he could even blow up the 
ship and then get in his rubber boat and rescue the drown- 
ing sailors could he not? (Laughter.] 

Mr, FRAZIER. It would depend upon what effect the 
bomb might have upon the sailors. They might not be 
worth picking up after the bomb finished them, and they 
would not have a refuge room such as I have read about 
as being proposed in the city of London. 

The naval experts who appeared before the committee 
rather made fun of this aerial mine of Barlow’s, or referred 
to it as a fragmentation bomb that would not do much 
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damage, and so forth. They lost sight of the fact or did 
not know that the whole jacket was made of missiles of 
hardened steel that would cut through almost anything and 
that would strike behind the power of 300 pounds of TNT. 

The committee was apparently not sufficiently interested 
to take any more testimony with regard to further par- 
ticulars of this bomb. After some of the admirals had made 
a statement, making fun of the bomb, and saying it would 
not amount to anything, Mr. Barlow wrote a letter to the 
chairman of the Senate committee answering their state- 
ments and asking that it be placed in the record. It was 
not placed in the Senate record, however, in the hearings. 
I have a copy of it and if any Senator is interested I will 
be very glad to furnish it to him. 

It may be interesting to Members of this body to know 
that in June 1937 I introduced a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
156) to promote plans for the limitation of armaments. 
That resolution was for the purpose of having the Govern- 
ment advance $15,000 of the royalties which the Court of 
Claims held were due to Mr. Barlow from the Government, 
and which Mr. Barlow desired to use in order that he could 
have plans and specifications of his aerial device available by 
January 1 of the present year for the consideration of the 
Congress. The amount indicated was to be advanced out 
of the money which the Court of Claims said was due Mr. 
Barlow from the Government for bombs which he had pat- 
ented and which were used by the Government during the 
World War but for which he was never paid. He had to 
get a bill through the Congress allowing him to go into 
the Court of Claims to establish his claim against the Gov- 
ernment. The court upheld his claim after it was fought for 
months in the court by attorneys representing the Navy 
and War Departments and the Government. He won the 
suit, and the Court of Claims said he was entitled to ap- 
proximately $700,000 for the bombs which were used by the 
Government during the World War and for which he had 
not been paid. 

By the way, I tried to arrange a conference between Mr. 
Barlow and naval experts. I called the Secretary of the 
Navy, former Senator Swanson, with whom we are all ac- 
quainted, and made a date with him for Mr. Barlow to 
appear. The Secretary said that he would have some of 
the experts talk with Mr. Barlow. Mr. Barlow met them 
and talked with them. They apparently were not interested 
but seemed to think that anything that Barlow or any other 
civilian engineer might advocate was of no value, and so 
nothing came of it. 

I introduced the joint resolution to which I have referred, 
but could not get any place with it, because the experts, so- 
called, of the Army and Navy said that the device was of 
no use. In their statements in the hearings they misrepre- 
sented the situation entirely, saying that Barlow wanted 
$15,000 of Government money; that he wanted the secrets 
of the Navy to be turned over to him, and all that, which 
was absolutely contrary to the facts in the case. I dislike 
to say this about men who are admirals in our Navy, but 
the truth is the truth. I well recall during the time of the 
World War, as the Senators who were here then will also 
undoubtedly recall, the fight that was put up at that time 
against civilian engineers and inventors who offered to the 
Government inventions of theirs which they believed would 
be an improvement over what was being used in the Navy or 
by the War Department. The officers of those Departments, 
however, turned them down. 

I remember one case in particular, that of an engineer, 
with whom afterward I became very well acquainted, as did 
some other Senators—Mr, Carroll L. Riker. He subse- 
quently proposed a spillway for the Mississippi River, and 
had a working model placed in the basement of the Senate 
Office Building for several months showing just how that 
spillway would operate. The Army engineers would not 
agree that the spillway was desirable; but, in my opinion, 
if that spillway had been built from Cairo to the Gulf of 
Mexico, as Mr. Riker advocated, before the present time it 
would have saved sufficient money by preventing the loss of 
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life and property to have paid for the whole thing. The 
Army engineers blocked that Mississippi spillway. 

Mr. Riker, at the beginning of the World War, did every- 
thing he could to prevent the United States going into the 
war; but after they went into it he proposed an invention 
for a nonsinkable battleship. The officers and the officials 
of the Army and Navy, but of the Navy Department espe- 
cially, would not listen to him. They said that his invention 
was of no value. He went before committees of the Con- 
gress and finally made such radical statements that a mem- 
ber of the committee said that if what this man said was 
true, then the officials of the Navy Department should be 
court-martialed and thrown out of office, and if his state- 
ments were not true, then Mr. Riker should be taken out and 
shot before sunrise. Those statements were actually made 
before committees of Congress. After investigation was made 
by the committees themselves, they authorized an appro- 
priation to start the building of that ship, and it was started, 
but the armistice was signed before it was completed, and it 
never has been completed, although it was admitted that it 
was a nonsinkable type of ship and an improvement over 
anything that the Navy had up to that time, or has yet, for 
that matter. However, it has never been finished, because it 
was proposed by an outsider, a civilian engineer, who was not 
supposed to know anything about ships for wartime purposes. 
They seem to think that any civilian engineer or inventor 
who proposes a bomb or anything of that kind does not know 
what he is talking about, and that the only ones who ought 
to have any authority to speak in wartime are the so-called 
experts in the War Department and Navy Department, It 
seems exceedingly strange that such a situation should exist, 
but it does exist. 

And now those admirals advocate the building of one- 
hundred-million-dollar battleships. Such ships would make 
great floating palaces for the admirals over which they could 
reign, and their rule would be supreme. But when they 
came before the committee some member of the committee 
said, “These officials all tell the same story—that we must 
have a large navy,” and so forth. Undoubtedly they were 
instructed to tell the story before they came there. One 
great trouble in our system, especially in our War Depart- 
ment and Navy Department, is that there is too much mili- 
tary control; the one in control gives the orders and the rest 
of them carry them out, regardless of whether they are right 
or wrong, and do not dare to say their souls are their own, 
if they want to hold their jobs. Every Senator can remem- 
ber well how the late Gen. Billy Mitchell was persecuted, if 
you please, Mr. President, because he made statements that 
were contrary to the policy of the War Department. Yet 
General Mitchell was a very capable officer who knew, by 
actual experience, what he was talking about. General But- 
ler is another who has been persecuted in a similar way 
because he makes statements which are contrary to the 
policy of the department with which he was formerly 
cecnnected. 

I spoke of the joint resolution which I introduced—Senate 
Joint Resolution 156. I wish to read part of it. Leaving 
out the whereases, it reads: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the United States Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $15,000, to be immediately made 
available to the said Lester P. Barlow for the purposes herein 
outlined, said sum of $15,000 as used for this purpose not to be 
subject to Federal income tax; and be it further 

Resolved, That all nonsecret information as may be available in 
regard to military equipment be made available to Lester P. Bar- 
low by the departments of national defense from time to time 


as he may request: Provided, That all expenses incidental thereto 
be paid by said Lester P. Barlow. 


In the whereases, it is set out that this $15,000 shall come 
out of the $700,000 awarded Mr. Barlow, or which the court 
said was due to him by the Government, which has not been 
paid. It will take an appropriation by Congress, of course, to 
pay it, and the departments are against it, so I do not know 
whether it will ever be paid or not. These admirals misrep- 
resented Mr. Barlow, and misrepresented the statements made 
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in the joint resolution, saying in one instance that he wanted 
to have the secrets of the Department disclosed, when the 
resolution distinctly specifies information that is nonsecret. 

You will find, if you look in the records of the House and 
Senate committees, a number of different insertions in the 
records of letters and reports by various persons connected 
with and outside of the Government, attacking chiefly Mr. 
Barlow and his claims and his record. I leave it to you why 
they should make such an attack upon this man. I ask you 
to read his letters which he has placed in the hearings of both 
Houses. I ask you also to note that in the letters which the 
Secretary of the Navy has addressed to Mr. Barlow great 
care has been taken not to send down Mr. Barlow's answer 
to the Secretary of the Navy, which I have seen, and in which 
Mr. Barlow challenges the correctness of the Secretary of the 
Navy. I also call your attention now to a letter which Mr. 
Barlow prepared in reference to the reports which he spoke 
of in his testimony, when the chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the Senate challenged Mr. Barlow’s statements. 
Mr. Barlow furnished the chairman with this letter and re- 
quested that it be incorporated in the Senate committee rec- 
ords. You will find that it has not been incorporated, but 
that Rear Admiral G. J. Rowcliff has another letter in the 
records, written since Mr. Barlow’s testimony, again chal- 
lenging Mr. Barlow’s veracity. 

I think this letter, which goes to some length in bringing 
out the facts in reference to the reports, should be in our 
Recorp, especially since the Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy has taken occasion again to attack Mr. Barlow. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to place in the RECORD a 
copy of this letter which Mr. Barlow furnished to the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BuLKtey in the chair). 
Without objection, the letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13, 1938. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 


, Committee on Naval Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR WALSH: In spite of the fact that I was before 
your committee yesterday for considerable time, I found that I was 
unable to convince the committee members as a whole that the 
Congress is being flagrantly deceived in reference to crucial and 
important factors which should be intelligently and broadly exam- 
ined by our Naval Committees of Congress before the passage of the 
Na 


vy n bill. 
You stated to me y before your committee something to 
the effect that it would be to find that national defense 
officials were not rendering the facts with reference to military 
Se ODE DE To ona At that time I was 

erring to a fake French report on tests made of the Barlow bomb 
in France during the war in conjunction with United States, Brit- 
ish, and Italian officials. I called your attention to the fact that 
there were at least six different tests made in this country of that 
type of Barlow bomb and all had proven a highly effective aerial 
munition, and it was accepted and built at the orders of our 
Government. 

It is my duty as a citizen to protect my country in the establish- 
ment of its national defense program. It is my duty to demand an 
expogure of those who are commissioned in the military service and 
entrusted with our national defense departments, but who are 
deliberately misrepresenting facts to you and your committee for 
the purpose of putting over a program of naval expansion which is 
decidedly against the best interests of this Nation and may bring 
a national crisis in our national defense if we are suddenly called 
upon to defend our Nation against foreign foes. 

Yesterday before this committee I was prepared to and attempted 
to bring out important facts in reference to new methods of aerial 
munitions and their use. During the time I was before your com- 
mittee you read from the testimony of a certain Navy admiral state- 
ments tending to minimize the probable striking power of the 
Martin-Barlow aerial mine. The admiral's statement to that effect 
will not hold water if thoroughly examined by your committee. It 
also so happens that this same admiral made an entirely different 
statement to me. He was probably ordered by his high superiors to 
make a misstatement to your committee. 

After I had left the witness stand you asked United States Navy 
Commander A. C. Davis to state his opinions with reference to the 
Barlow aerial mine. He stated there was nothing revolutionary 


about it; it was old, and they had bombs which would do the same 
thing today. I do not know whether Commander Davis knows what 
he is talking about or not, but his statements were at wide variance 
with the truth. 

I do not know whether you noticed or not, but I handed a chart 
to Senator Hott with a question to ask Commander Davis. I knew 
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that he could not answer that question without trapping himself on 
his statements just prior to the placing of that question. If you 
will look in the record, you will find Commander Davis stumbled 
and floundered on that question and did not answer it. He pro- 
fessed lack of knowledge. That question put to him by Senator 
Hour was in reference to a dispersion of fragments if the Navy bomb 
fell in the trough of the sea rather than at the top of a wave. If it 
fell in the trough of the sea, all of its fragments would be masked 
by the surrounding waters. 

The Martin-Barlow aerial mine, however, is designed to fire at 20 
feet above the water immediately under the mine. This will place 
the steel missiles high enough so they will traverse a zone above the 
top of the waves. Commander Davis was stuck on this and he 
knew it, but the committee was deceived and did not catch it. 

Commander Davis also made the statement that the idea of 
exploding a bomb above the earth or water was old; that Hiram 
Maxim had brought out that idea in 1912. Hiram Maxim did no 
such thing. The patent records of this country and England show 
that he attempted many different ways and failed in all of them to 


beneath. Darius Green's idea was the exact same idea that the 


history other 
than myself has been able to produce an aerial bomb which will 
explode accurately above the surface of the earth more than a few 
inches. Under the Barlow system, which I did invent some 21 years 
ago, I am able to explode bombs at any height up to 50 feet above 
the earth with absolute accuracy, 

When Commander Davis made the statement that they had a 
yery similar device or bomb now, he is making a statement which 
he cannot back up and the Navy Department cannot back it up. 
They are deliberately deceiving you and your committee. If the 
national defense were not at stake it would not mean anything, 
but I consider these acts highly traitorous, and I am astounded that 

will fall for it. 

Your committee may be interested in a statement made by Col. 
J. E. Hoffer, United States Army (retired). The statement was 
made and signed September 16, 1925: 

“In the beginning of the calendar year 1916 and until December 
15, 1917, I was on duty in the office of the Chief of Ordnance, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as head of the division having charge of the design 
and procurement of certain classes of ordnance material, which 
included bombs. 

“During the 15 months prior to the declaration of war the 
Ordnance Department became greatly interested in the design of 
bombs submitted by Mr. Lester P. Barlow, and encouraged the work 
of development to the extent of placing the facilities of the Frank- 
ford Arsenal at his The designs were considered so 
promising that the question of their production in quantity be- 
came of great potential ce. As neither the Ordnance De- 


Colonel Hoffer was ref to the very bomb that is also referred 
to in the French report which our Navy friends make so much ado 
about at this time before our naval congressional committees. 

Senator Wals, there is something sinister when this fake French 
report is so prominently played up at this time, and none of the 
American reports of tests in thts country are even mentioned by 
our military officials. It is my duty to my country that some facts 
with reference to the American tests on the Barlow bombs be offered 
for incorporation in your Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
and I want to quote a few statements made by a former Member 
of Congress, John Q. Tilson. A part of his statements made on 
June 1, 1917, is as follows: 

“One of the objects sought was to develop a bomb that would 
explode above the earth. It was sought to secure a bomb that 
would explode head high. Exploded at this height, the fragments, 
driven outward by a terrific force, would cover a wide circle before 
reaching the ground. No foreign government, so far as I can learn, 
has accomplished this. Under the direction of our Ordnance De- 
partment a bomb that does just that thing has been developed. 

“A young man by the name of Lester P. Barlow is the inventor. 
* * * Last September he had two different bombs ready for 
testing. They were believed to be so destructive in character that 
the Ordnance officials did not think it wise to attempt a test upon 
any ground available for the purpose. + TI have the official 
reports of the Ordnance Department, which show that every one 
of them functioned perfectly. * * + 

“Mr, HEFLIN. Do you mean that the thing will explode from 5 
to 6 feet above the ground, no matter from what height it drops? 

“Mr. Tison. It makes no difference. If dropped from 2,000 or 
20,000 feet, it would make no difference. When it comes within a 
23 N bs the ground it explodes. There were no failures 
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“Mr. Moore. How effective would that be if dropped in the 
vicinity of a regiment of men? 

“Mr. TrLson. A war head like this one was exploded at the Sandy 
Hook Proving Grounds. They were afraid to drop it from an air- 
plane. It is dangerous to drop it within a mile of where anybody 
lives, and you cannot be quite as accurate from an airplane as you 
desire. So they suspended it at the proper distance above the 
ground on the Sandy Hook Proving Grounds and detonated it by 
an electric spark. I have some pho’ phs here of the effect, 

“Mr, Moore. What area would the shot cover? 

“Mr. Truson. It is stated in the official test that for 300 feet 
around it destroyed everything. The officials took refuge in a 
bombproof nearly half a mile from where it exploded, and the 
bombproof was struck by a number of fragments. Other frag- 
ments, the officials testified, went over the bombproof above their 
heads at terrific velocity. 

“Mr, Moore. Is the Government considering this favorably? 

“Mr, Tison. Yes; officials have made a favorable report. One 
thing they are waiting for is the actual test for accuracy and for 
destructiveness when actually dropped from the air, and for that 
they need two things: First, they need airplanes; and, in the next 
place, they need a broad, expansive territory in which to drop it. 

On June 27, 1917, on the floor of Congress, Mr. Tilson also made 
this statement: “I have also referred to the use from airplanes of 
fragmentation bombs, especially the Barlow bomb. At that time I 
told the House that this bomb had not yet received its final test. 
The test was held at the Hampton grounds a few days ago. It was 
dropped from airplanes at great heights, so as to thoroughly test it, 
especially as to accuracy and destructiveness. I do not think it 
advisable to give you the official figures, but I am permitted to 
say that the results were highly satisfactory in every respect, and 
that officers having the matter in charge are quite enthusiastic, 
This bomb, in my opinion, is sure to be heard from before the 
war is over. Not only is great credit due to the inventive genius of 
Mr. Barlow, but to the Ordnance Department, and especially to 
the commandant and other officials of Frankford Arsenal, under 
whose special guidance this young man’s fertile ideas were so 
satisfactorily worked out.” 

On June 27, on the floor of the House, Mr, Tilson made this 
statement: “Two things have been kept in mind in the design of 
these bombs, namely: That they be as dangerous and as effective 
as possible against the enemy, and to be as safe as possible for load- 
ing, handling, and carrying on airplanes. The fulminate detonator 
is carried in the extreme rear end of the bomb out of the charge 
of high explosive, and is held in this position by a safety pin 
until the moment of release from the plane.” 

Senator WatsH, I ask you to compare these statements that 
were made on the floor of Congress at the time of the tests of 
the Barlow bomb in this country with the information that has 
recently been given in reference to these matters to your com- 
mittee by our military officials and also by military officials to 
the House Naval Committee. You will find that somebody is not 
telling the truth. With such conditions existing now, where your 
committee is being deceived as to the facts while the country is 
being asked to assume a new burden or well over a billion dollars 
for naval expense alone, it is a pretty serious matter. 

A report in reference to the Barlow aerial mine and related 
matters was made to the House Naval Affairs Committee on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1938, from the office of the Judge Advocate General. It 
was signed by G. J. Rowcliff. It is now a part of the hearing 
records of the House. It was also before your committee. This 
report is extremely deceptive and deliberately so. I am offering 
you these facts so that you can prove to yourself and -your com- 
mittee that it is an astounding thing that our military officials 
would attempt to deceive the committee. 

One statement in this report says: “The records of this office 
do not show that the Navy Department ever used any of Mr. 
Barlow’s inventions and all the patents that were involved in his 
suit in the Court of Claims have now expired.” 

That statement is 100 percent incorrect except that the patents 
have expired. The Navy used thousands of the Barlow aerial 
bombs in training and in naval service since the period of the 
World War, and they know it is true and they cannot deny it in 
my presence. 

Another statement from that report: “The records of this office 
do not show that Mr. Barlow has ever attempted to interest the 
Navy Department in his new aerial mines.“ 

That is also untrue. Senator Frazier introduced a resolution 
last June in the Senate in reference to this matter, and I went 
to the Navy Department and was sent by the Secretary of the 
Navy to several departments of the Navy Department on this very 
matter and others relating to it. I did not find the slightest 
interest in the Navy De t to know what I was attempting 
to show, and I left the Department with absolutely nothing being 
accomplished at that time. 

Another statement in the report is as follows: “In connection 
with Mr. Barlow’s judgment of $600,000 against the Government 
it is well to remember that this does not necessarily mean that 
Mr. Barlow will receive $600,000 nor even that the Government 
owes $600,000. It will be necessary for Mr. Barlow to submit an 
accounting setting forth the details of his fiscal transactions 
which he has not done; and, in my opinion, it is doubtful 1f he 
will do so.” 

This statement is made from whole cloth. The court decisions 
have been made, not only the validity of my patents and con- 
tracts but also on the stipulated agreement with the National 
Defense Departments and myself, and the final decision in the 
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court was found on the stipulated agreement. As to my making 
no fiscal accounting, can you guess what Mr. Rowcliff of the Navy 
means by that? I can’t and nobody else can, because there is no 
reason for me to make any accounting to the Government on any 
of my transactions. There is no question about my income tax 
of the past nor the present, and that statement was made for 
just one purpose—to make the committees of Congress think that 
there was something doubtful about my dealings and that they 
might be shady and even crooked with the Government. It is 
astounding that our military officials will play the committee 
Members of Congress as being such “suckers” as to believe such 
rot, and it is astounding to me that Congress will tolerate such 
insults. 


That report also says that I asked for $15,000 of Government 
money in the Frazier resolution. The Frazier resolution speaks 
for itself. I asked for $15,000 advance on the royalties allowed 
me by the court so that I could bring before the Government at 
the earliest time complete designs of the Barlow aerial mine and 
other associated equipment. The resolution by Senator FRAZIER 
also asked that I be allowed certain nonsecret information, but 
the Navy report twisted this to appear that I was asking for the 
secrets of the Navy and War Departments; and the last paragraph 
of the Navy Judge Advocate report is particularly amusing, but 
treacherous and traitorous to our Nation, considering it emanates 
from such high authority of the national-defense department. 

The resolution that Senator Frazier introduced, as well as the 
report of the Judge Advocate of the Navy, are part of the records, 
If the committee members of both Naval Affairs Committees of 
the Congress will check these things they may be convinced that 
they may be authorizing expenditures of over a billion dollars by 
men who cannot be trusted to write the truth. 

It is not with pleasure that I am forced to make these written 
statements to you, Senator WatsH. I have no differences with you 
or your committee. I want to cooperate in every way I can to as- 
sist in the proper defense of this Nation, but I would be a traitor 
indeed to America if I did not bring out the facts, which this 
letter does bring to your attention, and I state now that the Con- 
gress cannot overlook the statements and charges that I have made 
here and go ahead and pass this Navy expansion bill without put- 
ting themselves in a position of jeopardizing the Nation’s national 
defense in a period of great crisis. I am doing a very loyal thin: 
for America in writing this letter. It is now the duty of a loy: 
Congress to demand that an investigation take place at once to 
determine whether Congress is not being deliberately conspired 
against by our national-defense officials in order to deceive the 
Congress into appropriating huge funds for some other purpose or 
purposes than real national defense. 

I am not afraid to make these charges, because the future will 
vindicate every statement I have made. I want to thank you 
for the opportunity of appearing before your committee, and I 
want to respectfully request that you make this letter a part of 
your records as an extension of my testimony. 

Yours very truly, 
LESTER P. BARLOW, 


Mr. FRAZIER. I am not trying to defend Mr. Barlow, 
and he does not ask for it; in fact, he does not need my 
defense; but he is one of the few technical experts in the 
country who had the courage voluntarily to present himself 
and demand to be heard asan opponent of the heavy battle- 
ship program. He himself is an ex-Navy man, formerly a 
flagship radio operator, and also a first-class gun pointer in 
the Navy. Because only two technical men have appeared 
before both of the committees—Mr. Martin and Mr. Barlow— 
because such an assault has been made upon Mr. Barlow to 
discredit his testimony, and because I know the man and 
know his record, I do not want things that he has placed 
before Congress to be discredited by any fake or unfair re- 
ports that may be sent here by our military departments. 
We must not forget that behind Mr. Barlow is the $700,000 
United States court’s decision in his favor against our Gov- 
ernment’s military agencies. Men do not get $700,000 deci- 
sions, with all the power of the Government arrayed against 
them, unless they really have something. 

I call your attention to some information which Mr. Bar- 
low has handed me since the hearings. He tells me that he 
does not believe it is necessary to plan to bomb battleships 
from the air in order to put them effectively out of action. 
He believes that destroying the auxiliaries’ usefulness will 
meet the menace of battleships of all foreign countries; but 
he says that if it is necessary to destroy battleships by air 
bombing, it may be done by several different methods. He 
tells me that considerable development work is now going on 
by the navies of the world attempting to perfect night flares 
which can be dropped from high altitude, and flare at about 
500 feet above the surface of the sea, and be suspended there 
by small parachutes. He said the problem they have been 
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me, however, of work that is now going on, of a definite char- 
acter, which guarantees that these night flares will be accu- 
rately controlled above the water. These flares, he says, are 
from 300,000 to 400,000 candlepower each. When compared 
with the 32-candlepower automobile light that oftentimes is 
glaring in your eyes at night, you get some idea of what 
these flares mean if you have to face them. The parachutes 
are lined with some sort of aluminum-painted coloring to 
act as reflectors, throwing the light down. The top of the 
parachute which holds the flares is painted black, so that 
above the flare there is practically no light. to bother the 
occupants of the planes but only below the parachute. If 
necessary, thousands of the flares may be dropped at the 
same time, so that a great naval fleet would be covered with 
such a blinding light that they could not see up through 
them. Then the bombing planes could come down so low, 
with fairly good protection, that they could drop bombs 
directly on the decks of the battleships. 

Mr. Barlow tells me it would be an easy matter to put 
down from 200 to 500 of these flares simultaneously, illumi- 
nating many square miles of the sea as brightly as sunlight. 

Mr. Barlow also gives me a version of the probable Jap- 
anese method of attacking our $70,000,000 battleship “tubs,” 
as he calls them, if we ever send them to the Asiatic waters, 
Mr. Barlow calls our attention to these facts, with which we 
are acquainted, but have perhaps forgotten. The Japanese 
Govérnment may have available at any time volunteers who 
will ride to their death in military equipment against a foe 
of Japan, which recalls for us the fact that the Japanese, 
carrying heavy packs of dynamite, walked into the barbed- 
wire entanglements in front of Shanghai and blew up them- 
selves and the barbed-wire entanglements, so that their 
troops could pass through unhindered. He recalls the fact 
that during the Russian-Japanese war at Port Arthur, 20 
Japanese maneuyered a barge into the narrow channel and 
blew it up, themselves along with it, to blackade the Russian 
fleet. He also brings to our mind reports of the Japanese 
surface marine torpedoes, which are in reality high-speed 
motorboats, traveling 40 or 50 miles an hour, loaded to ca- 
pacity with high explosives. The Japanese pilots of these 
high-speed, explosive-carrying light aircraft will have as 
their objective rending these craft to their death in contact 
with the battleships of the enemies of Japan. 

Mr. Barlow calls attention to the fact that in the “dog 
fight” of two airplanes at sea from aircraft carriers, they 
are not seaplanes but have landing gears or wheels. If they 
run out of fuel or are shot down at sea, they have no means 
of being recovered. Opponent pilots will fight it out until 
their fuel is exhausted, or one or the other is shot down. 
This means they have less than a 50-50 chance to live, yet 
it is understood by all the navies of the world that this risk 
is part of the game of war. 

I want you to look at the photostats that Mr. Barlow has 
furnished me of what he describes as the gliding bomb, often 
referred to by General Mitchell years back; but the gliding 
bomb then contemplated was small and was not controlled 
by human hands. The gliding bomb in this photostat repre- 
sents Mr. Barlow’s version of what the Japanese will attempt 
against the American battleships if they ever are placed as 
opponents of Japan in Asiatic waters. The bomb illustrated 
is 300 pounds steel and 200 pounds TNT high explosive. At- 
tached to the plane is a gliderlike structure that may be cut 
away from the bomb when released by the pilot. The pilot, 
the glider, and the bomb are dropped from high altitudes, 
20,000 to 25,000 feet, from heavy military bombers from land 
base. The Japanese pilot will then glide the bomb over the 
fleet and when approximately ten or twelve thousand feet 
above the surface of the sea will dive the bomb directly at 
one of the battleships, sighting the ship through his tele- 
scopes and cross-wire sighting devices. He has a “joy stick” 
which controls his lateral and horizontal direction, and he 
has the rudders which he steers with his feet. As he puts 
the bomb in a straight dive for a battleship from an altitude 
of ten or twelve thousand feet, he holds it on the middle of 
the battleship. At 3,000 feet he trips loose the glider portion, 
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which releases the bomb and him into mid-air, free of the 
glider. The pilot releases his parachute, and as he floats 
toward the sea he opens a small gas chamber which is on 
his belt, which inflates the self-inflating rubber boat hanging 
near his feet. When he strikes the water, he lands in this 
boat. He has food and water for 3 days attached to the boat 
itself. He has signal flares and other signal equipment. 
Seaplanes of the friendly forces will scout the seas the next 
morning, attempting to locate him and return him to the 
land. This man has more than a 50-50 chance; and whether 
we or the European nations would use this kind of a device 
is not the question. The Japanese will, if such a device is 
practical, and Barlow says it is; and he says standing behind 
him are other aircraft authorities who contend that it would 
be a practical method for destroying battleships. This device 
is used also at night, when flares may be used again for the 
purpose of blinding the crews of the ships that are on the 
surface. 

When we think of modern military aircraft and their po- 
tentialities, we must wonder why we are now asked to 
authorize the construction of $70,000,000 or 8100,000, 000 bat- 
tleships which, in the minds of many, are of no potential 
value as national defense or defense weapons, and in time 
of national emergency may be a serious handicap. 

Mr. President, I have here the statement of a former 
colonel of the Army, now retired, Col. J. E. Myers. He 
sends me a letter, under date of April 22, which speaks of 
a dust bomb that he has in preparation. I do not know how 
effective it will be, but he claims that it will be effective. He 
says: 

In the interest of peace and prosperity and as it now appears 
probable that. the present naval bill, requiring the expenditure of 
seven and a half billion dollars in the next 10 years, may pass the 
Senate, I am forced to disclose a new and novel invention which 
. blind any enemy fleet and thus render their guns 
use! b 

This invention consists of a dust bomb I have devised, which 
may be dropped from airplanes at any extreme altitude out of 
range and exploded with a powder charge at any desired height 
above the water to form a blanket of dust or smoke-producing 
particles over the ships of the enemy. The advantage of this de- 
vice over the present smoke screen is the height from which such 
a lower screen may be formed. 

Since the optical instruments used for sighting naval guns mag- 
nify dust particles in the air, such instruments would be rendered 
useless. Thus their fleet would be left in a helpless condition only 
to be destroyed by surprise attack with air depth torpedoes dropped 
from our bombing planes at close range. 

That is another method, in addition to the flares which 
would blind the fleet and protect the bombers. 

There was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
Wednesday, March 30, an interesting article by Mr. Myers, 
which was inserted by Representative Luckey of Nebraska. 
He compares the shots which can be fired from airplanes 
and from warships, and tells about the number of bombs 
which could be dropped from a bombing fleet over any naval 
fleet, even from great altitudes. 

He says that one of these fleets could drop a ton of bombs 
easily every 10 seconds, and keep that up, depending on the 
number of the fleet, of course, for 8 or 10 hours, a ton every 
10 seconds; and with bombs such as I have described, as 
illustrated in the chart on the wall, no navy could stand up 
very many hours with a ton of bombs being dropped every 
10 seconds. So it seems to me that this talk about an en- 
larged navy is absolutely misleading; that the appropriation 
would be a waste of money, and the authority granted would 
be useless at this time. 

Personally, I have thought for a Jong time that the na- 
tion which was unprepared, or practically unprepared, would 
be the safest nation in the event of another world war. 
If we are really in earnest about disarmament and world 
peace, we must realize that someone will have to take the 
lead in that direction. A few years ago the United States 
entered into what was known as the Kellogg or Paris Peace 
Pact. We were instrumental in getting all the great na- 
tions of the earth to enter that pact, declaring that we 
would not settle our troubles by war. But immediately after 
entering into that peace pact, practically declaring against 
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settling our disputes by war, we started making for the Army 
and the Navy for so-called defense appropriations larger 
than ever before in peacetimes; and we have continued to 
increase such defense preparations ever since, until this year 
we have practically doubled any defensive preparations we 
have ever made before in the way of appropriations in peace- 
times. 

Mr. President, I cannot help feeling that we are not only 
preparing for war, but for offensive war; that if these battle- 
ships are built, it will mean that we will go into a foreign 
war, and if they are authorized and not built, the effect 
will be about the same, because it will mean that Great 
Britain, Japan, Germany, Italy, and other great nations 
will if necessary combine against us to build a navy, bomb- 
ing planes, and so forth, larger than ours. 

One of the arguments used by the experts of the Navy 
Department was that the United States was the richest 
Nation on earth and that we should have a larger Navy than 
any other nation on earth. That is a childish argument. It 
seems to me it is one which should be abandoned, and the 
sooner we abandon it, and the sooner we decide on world 
peace and disarmament, the better it will be for all 
concerned. 

When we stop to think of the necessity of preparing 
refuge rooms in every home in London, which the officials 
there seem to think necessary, hermetically sealing a room 
large enough to hold the people of each family in order to 
avoid their being burned and killed by poisonous gases from 
the air, and then, when we add to that the fact that there 
may be fire bombs along with the poison gas, and that there 
may be disease germs along with the fire bombs and the 
poison gas, and a hundred and one other things which may 
be invented in the future to kill human beings, it seems to 
me the quicker we turn from war and toward peace the 
better. 

Another war would practically annihilate civilization. 
One newspaper states that the last war “to make the world 
safe for democracy” had the effect of doing away with all 
the democracies except one or two, and that one more war 
for world democracy would do away with the rest of the 
democracies. I think that is an absolutely correct state- 
ment. The World War, “to make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” had the effect of setting up the greatest dictatorships 
ever seen on earth, and more are being advocated every day. 
So it seems to me the pending measure, which would au- 
thorize the building of great fleets costing into the billions of 
dollars, would mean money thrown away, and that the bill 
should be defeated, at least that it should go to the people 
for their approval. 

Mr. President, only a few short weeks ago in another 
body of the Congress a joint resolution was brought up 
having for its purpose an amendment of the Constitution 
to provide for a referendum in the event of a foreign war. 
That joint resolution was defeated, and the Departments of 
the Government brought every kind of pressure to bear on 
Members of the other body of the Congress to vote against 
it and defeat it. 

A Democratic administration? Yes, so called. Could 
there be anything more democratic than letting the citizens 
of this country, who are the taxpayers, who pay for a war 
if we go into one, who furnish the boys to fight the battles 
if we go into a war, and pay the expenses—could there be 
anything more democratic than that they should have the 
right to vote as to whether or not we should be forced into 
another foreign war? Is there anything more democratic 
than that? Yet the present Democratic administration 
used all the force it could bring to bear on Members of 
Congress to get them to kill the Ludlow resolution. 

A joint resolution providing a similar amendment to the 
Constitution is pending in this body, a resolution signed 
by about a dozen Members of the Senate. I hope it may 
be brought to a vote. I want to see whether or not pressure 
can be brought to bear on the Members of the United States 
Senate to kill the La Follette amendment, which would 
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authorize a referendum vote if there were a likelihood of 
another world war, and would let the people say whether 
or not our country should be plunged into a world war. 

Mr. President, I shall not take more time at present. I 
think I could talk all afternoon on a subject of this kind, 
and perhaps I will take the opportunity to speak later on. 
I apologize for having consumed as much time as I have 
taken; but I feel very deeply on this question. It seems to 
me our whole so-called foreign policy and defense policy 
is headed in the wrong direction, that it is uncivilized, 
un-American, un-democratic, and un-Christian. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ELLENDER in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland King Overton 
Andrews Davis La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Dieterich Lee Pope 
Austin Donahey Lewis Radcliffe 
Bankhead Duffy Lodge Reynolds 
Barkley Ellender Logan wartz 

rry Frazier Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Bilbo George Lundeen Sheppard 
Bone Ge McAdoo Smathers 
Borah Gibson McCarran Smith 
Bridges Gillette McGiil Thomas, Okla, 
Brown, Mich. Glass McKellar ‘Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N. H. Green MeNary Townsend 
Bulkley Guffey Maloney man 

ow Hale Miller Tydings 

Burke Harrison Milton Vandenberg 
Byrd Hatch Minton Van Nuys 
Byrnes Hayden Murray Wagner 
Capper g Neely Walsh 
Caraway Holt Norris Wheeler 
Chavez Hughes Nye White 
Clark Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this measure has been covered 
very fully in the debate, and I shall not undertake to go over 
much of the territory which has been covered. I do not pos- 
sess qualifications which entitle me to speak as to many of 
what might be called technical questions involved in this 
debate, but there are matters connected with the subject upon 
which a layman may venture to speak. 

Prior to the coming into the Senate of the present measure 
the Congress had provided by appropriation $550,000,000, in 
round figures, for the Navy. That is a very large appropria- 
tion, I think the largest that has ever been made by this 
country for the Navy in times of peace. Because of its size 
the appropriation caused much comment both at home and 
abroad. That appropriation and the other provisions rela- 
tive to the Navy will give us the largest and the most efficient 
navy in the world outside of Great Britain. With the excep- 
tion of Great Britain, without the advantage of the present 
pending legislation, we would have a navy second to none. 

Assuming that we are to be controlled by the traditional 
foreign policy of this country, that we are not to depart 
from the teachings of a century and one-half, it seems to 
me that that navy will be efficient and sufficient for our 
national defense. If it were contemplated that we would in 
any way depart from our foreign policy, as we have hereto- 
fore with one exception maintained it, the Navy as con- 
templated by the pending measure would not only be 
necessary, but it would only be a step in the way it would 
be necessary for us to go. I must assume that we are pro- 
posing to build, with a view to maintaining our present 
traditional foreign policy, that we are not to engage in the 
controversies and wars of other nations. 

I open the debate therefore, so far as I am concerned, 
with the conviction that we have already provided ample 
defense for our country. I would make one exception to 
that, and that is with reference to air power, but certainly 
with that single exception I feel that we are already amply 
provided, so far as the Navy is concerned, for the defense 
of our country. 

The present bill contemplates the ultimate expenditure 
of $1,200,000,000 in the way of additional force to the 
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Navy. Of course, we all know that the $1,200,000,000 is 
simply an estimate, and that due to the constant rise in 
prices of those things which are necessary in the building 
of a navy, it is altogether probable that the amount will 
soon come to be $1,500,000,000, or even $2,000,000,000. Let 
us assume, however, that the present figure is to be ac- 
cepted. We are therefore preparing to add to the $550,000,- 
000 which we have already appropriated an obligation ulti- 
mately to expend $1,200,000,000 more. 

If there were any doubt in the minds of those who oppose 
this measure as to our already adequate national defense, I 
am quite sure there would be practically no opposition to the 
measure. But when we contemplate what has been provided 
and how that was regarded by the Navy and regarded by all 
who were informed concerning the subject of national de- 
fense, we cannot bring ourselves to believe that it is either 
necessary or, in view of world conditions, wise, to say to the 
world that we are going to expend $1,200,000,000 more. 

When the opponents of this measure present the question 
of expense we are immediately told that the money will not 
be expended for possibly 5, 10, or 20 years, and, it has been 
said, it will probably never all be expended. That is the 
answer made when we consider the question of the addi- 
tional expense. It is my view the money will be expended, 
and with reasonable speed. But immediately, upon the other 
hand, we are advised that additional strength in the Navy 
is essential because of present emergent conditions, because 
great dangers lurk here and there throughout the world, and 
by reason of these facts we must proceed to equip ourselves 
to meet and contend with these dangers. 

It is said that dangers are to be found in almost every 
quarter of the globe. There is danger in South America, 
There is danger in Japan. There is danger in Italy, and 
there is danger in Germany. There is danger in almost any 
direction we look. While we are informed, upon the one 
hand, that the expenditures may not take place for years, 
if at all, we are advised, upon the other hand, that the Navy 
is necessary to meet the dangers which we are told exist and 
point in our direction. If we assume that there are dangers 
at the present time of sufficient moment to justify our Gov- 
ernment in expending this large sum of money, then cer- 
tainly the matter is of sufficient moment to justify frank 
discussion on the floor of the Senate. Where are the dan- 
gers? How serious are they? Frankly, I do not see those 
kind of dangers which you can combat with battleships. 

I do not think there is an impropriety in surveying the 
situation in order to determine, if we may, just what is the 
justification, from the danger viewpoint, for the building of 
this increased Navy. 

We have been advised that there is great danger in the 
South American situation. I must confess that is a great 
surprise to me. We have never been on more friendly rela- 
tions with South American countries than we are today. I 
have never known or read of the cordial relations that exist 
at the present time between the United States and the coun- 
tries to the south of us. There was a time when all South 
American looked with some degree of justifiable fear upon 
the great colossus of the north. We were interfering in 
Nicaragua, in Haiti, and in Santo Domingo, and having our 
troubles with Mexico. We had placed such a construction 
upon the Monroe Doctrine as to justify the South American 
peoples in believing that we regarded ourselves more or less 
as a censor of internal affairs in South America. But no 
such condition of affairs exists. today in South America. 
There is no such feeling in South America at this time. We 
have ceased to interfere in the South American countries or 
in the Central American countries; and we have announced 
our relationship with them from a wholly different viewpoint 
from that which at times has heretofore obtained. I venture 
to say that any fear or any suspicion of danger in that 
direction is utterly without foundation. 

Tt is true that the South American countries have had, and 
will have in the future, their own views with reference to 
government and how to change their government. Changes 
have been going on for a hundred years, 
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There never was a more totalitarian state, or a more arbi- 
trary power in any country, than in Mexico under Diaz; and 
yet we maintained the most cordial relations with him, and 
a relationship which was greatly beneficial to many of our 
American citizens. The same is true, Mr. President, with 
reference to other changes which have recently taken place. 
To my mind such changes do not indicate in any degree 
whatever an attitude of unfriendliness toward the United 
States. They do not indicate any change of mind with refer- 
ence to the United States. 

Suppose, as has been said, that fascism obtains some 
hold in South America. Suppose some or all the South 
American countries become dietatorships. What are we go- 
ing to do about it? What benefit will a battleship be 
against such a movement? The people of South America 
are entitled to have a fascist state if they desire, and so 
long as they maintain their proper relationship with the 
United States—as they are now doing—doing no injury to 
our rights, there is no reason in the world why we as a gov- 
ernment should complain. If I recall correctly, when Bra- 
zil went to what was called a totalitarian state, we were in- 
formed by high authorities in the United States that that 
was simply a change to an up-to-date, modern democracy. 
Whether that view generally obtained or not, and whether 
that kind of a modern democracy is not more to be dreaded 
than a totalitarian state, we cannot, under any theory, un- 
dertake to censor the local or internal affairs of South 
American countries; and we should not spread the belief or 
create the thought or the fear that by means of a great 
navy we are proposing in any respect to supervise or control 
the internal affairs of South American countries. There is 
no occasion for it. 

Certainly, Mr. President, no one will contend that any 
navy in excess of our present Navy is necessary so far as the 
South American countries are concerned. Certainly our bat- 
tleships and their accompanying forces are sufficient and 
efficient to take care of any possible situation which may 
arise in that direction. We are unduly excited to talk about 
South America in connection with naval building. 

I have been rather surprised that someone has not said, 
“Here is Canada, right at the ‘Brenner Pass’, a part of the 
British Empire. It could send its airplanes into Detroit or 
New York in half an hour or an hour, and destroy those 
great cities in no time.” The fact that we have lived for 
100 years or more in the most cordial relations with Canada, 
that we have no wire fences, no forts, and no patrolling 
forces on the border line, would be answered by the new 
argument that the world is all awry, that everybody is antag- 
onistic to this great Nation, with its natural wealth, and 
therefore we must be on the lookout and must establish our 
protection against this wing of the British Government. 
Great Britain has joined with the dictators so they might 
all attack us through Canada. This is but a little more 
absurd than other dark imaginings we heard about. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator will recall that within 2 years, 
or a little over 2 years, in spite of the very amicable and ex- 
traordinarily pleasant relations which have existed between 
the United States and Canada for almost a century and a 
quarter, in an exhibition of defensive phobia run mad, or 
the extreme theory of national preparedness, two very dis- 
tinguished United States Army officers appeared before the 
House Committee on Appropriations and actually recom- 
mended that we establish airdromes for the purpose, if occa- 
sion arose, of raiding Canada, even in a war in which Canada 
might not be engaged. 

Mr. BORAH. I thank the Senator for his observation. 

Mr. President, it seems to me we may conclude that so 


-far as the western continent is concerned, the United States 


was never in a happier condition than it is now. Friendlier 


relationships have never existed upon the western continent 
than those which exist at the present time. So far as this 


‘continent is concerned, we need no enlarged Navy what- 


ever. We need only to deal with our neighbors in respect 
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and confidence and in the full belief that they, too, want 
peace and friendship equally with ourselves and all these 
things will continue to bless the western continent. For 
those who would imperil our peace we must lock elsewhere. 

Mr. President, let me discuss briefly some of the European 
challenges. We witnessed some months ago the seizure of 
Ethiopia by Italy and more recently the seizure of Austria 
by Germany. These incidents have been made the subject 
of debate and discussion and from these events the conclu- 
sion has been reached that the whole world stands under 
threat. In my view both these events were controlled by 
conditions arising out of matters peculiar to the European 
situation and no different in method or import from hap- 
penings in Europe for decades. 

The situation in Europe with reference to the dictators 
has greatly changed since the pending naval-expansion bill 
was first proposed. The entire situation has changed; as 
profound a change in international affairs as ever took place 
within a limited time has taken place in the international 
affairs of Europe since the proposal of this naval bill. 

Great Britain has swung back to the old “balance of 
power” idea. She was never at ease under the collective- 
security theory; it did not fit in with her traditions; it did 
not respond vitally and effectively to her demands. Thus 
recently she renounced the entire theory of collective security 
and went back to the old balance of power, or to power 
politics, where she is at home, a game which she understands 
and out of which she has built her tremendous power. 
Within the last few weeks that movement has changed the 
relationship of the so-called dictators to democracy in a most 
drastic and effective fashion. We are no longer contem- 
plating the joinder of democracies for the purpose of com- 
bating autocracies or dictatorships. We are now dealing 
with a situation based upon the same principles as have 
obtained in Europe for the last 250 years. In other words, 
the nations of Europe are settling their territorial questions, 
their boundary questions, their questions of real estate, and 
their ambitions in the manner in which they have settled 
them throughout all these years. Neither treaties nor the 
rights of small nations, nor democracies, nor dictatorships, 
nor the calls of justice and humanity stand in the way of 
power politics. 

For instance, in 1904 Great Britain and France settled 
their controversy at the expense of Morocco and Egypt; in 
1907 Great Britain and Russia settled their controversy at 
the expense of Persia; and in 1938 Great Britain and Italy 
settled their controversy at the expense of Ethiopia. What- 
ever we may think of the method or the manner of those 
settlements, however much we may sympathize with the 
small nations, there is nothing new in the situation in 
Europe. There is no danger lurking in the Ethiopian sit- 
uation which has not lurked in a number of other situations 
in which small nations were involved. It did not disturb 
the United States. We gave no consideration to it; it was 
not supposed to have any effect upon our foreign policy. 
It was not calculated to make necessary an increase in our 
naval strength, because it was a system working along the 
same lines to which we have been accustomed ever since 
we have been a government. It is true that Italy seized 
Ethiopia, in violation of treaties and the law of nations but 
it is also true that most of Africa had prior to the seizure of 
Ethiopia been seized by other nations in about the same 
way. 

Let us consider further the situation with reference to 
Ethiopia. Ethiopia was a member of the League of Nations. 
Great Britain was bound to protect Ethiopia. Italy was 
bound to respect her territorial integrity. What has hap- 
pened now within the last few weeks is that, in utter disre- 
gard of the Covenant of the League, the seizure of Ethiopia 
has been approved by a member of the League and, in addi- 
tion to that, the League is to be called upon, as a body, to 
endorse all the acts of Italy with reference to Ethiopia. 
There is to be a wholesale disregard of the Covenant of the 
League. But it is not disturbing anybody. We may as indi- 
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viduals inveigh against the cruelty of great nations against 
small nations, and we may disapprove of it, but as a govern- 
ment it has never concerned us in the least, and as a govern- 
ment it does not concern us today. Neither does it threaten 
our peace. i 

With reference to Spain. Not only is the seizure of 
Ethiopia to be approved, but the dictators are to remain in 
Spain until they finish their job, until they are victorious; 
and after they are victorious it is supposed that they will go 
no further. One could express himself concerning that pro- 
ceeding, and do so with great sincerity, but it is not necessary 
in presenting this matter today, as I see it, to do so. Suffice 
it to say that under this plan Spain will become a dependent 
state and her natural resources will be at the call of Italy, 
Great Britain, and Germany. What I am undertaking to 
say is that in disposing of the questions affecting Ethiopia. 
and Spain and Morocco and Egypt and Persia and other 
nations there is no new procedure visible so far as we are 
concerned. We might desire as individuals that thus and so 
should happen, but as a government it is of no concern to 
us as to what has been done or what may be done with 
reference to these matters. 

Mr. President, I do not regard fascism or communism as of 
very much concern so far as the question of a larger Navy 
for the United States is involved. Neither is a matter with 
which we can effectually deal with battleships. Neither pre- 
sents a problem which we can solve by a navy, either large 
or small. The real danger in the situation is not fascism but 
imperialism, the seizure of territory, the seizure of small na- 
tions; and, unless we propose by this suggested large navy 
actually to supervise the conduct of these European powers, 
there is no necessity for an increased navy by reason of what 
they are doing since it is a continuation of a system which 
has operated along the same lines from time immemorial. 
I take it that no supporter of the program which is now pro- 
posed will contend for a moment that it is the purpose to 
interfere in these local concerns in Europe. If we are to keep 
out of European broils, if we are to stand aloof from their 
systems, then these things do not call for a supernavy. The 
Navy we will have will be sufficient to protect our country if 
our Government remains at home. These combinations of 
powers of navies to cross the ocean and attack us seem to me 
without foundation in reason. They will all disappear after 
this bill is disposed of. 

In this connection the nation of which we have heard most 
is Japan. I think Japan may easily claim to be the mother 
of our modern navy. [Laughter.] Japan has appeared upon 
the scene in every instance when a larger navy was called 
for. There are those who will remember the four-battleship 
fight in 1908. A great debate took place then in this body 
over the necessity of building four additional battleships 
for the purpose of taking care of the threat which Japan 
was supposed to be making against the United States. 
Turning to that debate, I find some rather interesting sug- 
gestions which may be helpful to us if we will follow them 
up with what happened to the four battleships and what 
happened with reference to the policy of Japan. The scare 
lasted until the hour in which the vote on the naval bill 
was taken and then disappeared “like a guilty thing upon 
a fearful summons.” One of the distinguished Senators 
said in support of the four-battleship proposal: 

The migration of the Asiatics to our country has led to differ- 
ences in the past of serious international consequence, and no 
one can say with any degree of certainty that similar differences 
will not occur in the future. * * + Rejoicing as we do in our 
onward and upward march, there is, unhappily, a question be- 
tween us the settlement of which may some day sever the cord 
which binds us in international friendship. * * * 

No man foresaw the trouble which occurred between the Ameri- 
cans and the Japanese in San Francisco, a little more than a year 
ago, which strained the relations between this country and Japan. 
No man foresaw the raid that was made upon the Japanese in the 


city of Vancouver, British Columbia; and no man can foresee or 
foretell what another raid may mean. We cannot tell 


when Japan may be forced by her people to take offense at the 
treatment of her subjects at the hands of some irresponsible 
individual or individuals on the Pacific coast. 


1938 


Another distinguished Senator started out by quoting Mr. 
Justice Harlan, who was then a member of the Supreme 
Court, and who had made an address a short time before, 
in which he had gone outside legal questions to discuss 
foreign questions. Justice Harlan said: 

Looking into the future, I see the danger of the “yellow 
peril” which will involve this earth in the most frightful war of 
all history. 

Coming from so true a patriot and so learned a member 
of the great conservative tribunal, at that time, as the 
Supreme Court it was calculated to have a profound effect. 

The same Senator, after quoting Mr. Justice Harlan, said: 

Take, for example, the navy which Japan is building up. 


It turned out that Japan was not building a navy of any 
exceptional size at all, or any very considerable navy. 

Take, for example, the navy which Japan is building up. Japan 
with a niggardly soil upon her hillsides, Japan with not many 
resources, Japan with few mines, but Japan with a wonderful 
energy that is capturing the markets of the East. What is she 
building a navy for? To use it against anybody? To use it 
against China? No; for China has no navy. To use it against 
England? No; for England is her ally. To use it against France? 
No; for she makes loans in France. To use it against Russia? 
No; because Russia’s Navy is destroyed. To use it against Ger- 
many? No; because their interests do not conflict. Against whom, 
then? 

And his conclusion was that Japan was building this great 
navy for use against the United States. 

Mr. President, undoubtedly it was verily believed, because 
it was contended by men of sincerity, that we were on the 
very verge of a great naval war with Japan by reason of 
the “yellow peril,” by reason of the immigration question, 
by reason of the alleged fact that Japan was building a 
great navy, and she could not be building it for use against 
anybody except the United States. Such are the things 
of which the demand for a great navy is composed. 

The proposal to build four battleships was defeated; and 
it turned out that they were wholly unnecessary to meet 
the navy which Japan was building. There was no big navy 
lying back for possible use against us, and no discord arose 
in the future on these questions. We had worked ourselves 
into a frame of mind in which we felt that Japan was pre- 
paring to make an assault upon the western coast. 

I do not think the danger is any greater today. I do not 
think Japan wants war with the United States and I do not 
think she is so situated that she could make war if she wanted 
to do so. Japan is completely out of the picture, in my judg- 
ment. I shall not go into detail, but in view of all that has 
been said and hinted, I will make several general observations 
which, if challenged, I shall go more into detail. The best 
students of the far eastern situation do not believe that Japan 
is ever going to be able to conquer China. Temporarily she 
may do so. Temporarily she may gain some military control. 
But there are 400,000,000 people whose national spirit has 
been fired, whose solidarity is now unexcelled by that of any 
nation in the world, who are determined to maintain their 
nationality. Both their financial and economic conditions 
are as good as those of Japan. A temporary military control 
by Japan will be swallowed up by the 400,000,000 people of 
China, as it has been upon different occasions in the history 
of China. Japan will have no time in which she can send a 
single battleship out of her waters for the next 50 years, with 
400,000,000 people in China and 170,000,000 Russians in her 
front yard. Need we anticipate any immediate trouble from 
that source? I do not discuss at this time Japan's action 
toward China; that is another question. 

Mr. President, the phase of this matter which is most dis- 
turbing to me is that I look upon it all as the beginning of 
a great naval race. If we enter this race, it is the beginning 
of a great naval race, the consequences of which no person 
can possibly foretell. We may say to our people that we will 
not build this proposed navy for 5 years, or 10 years, or 20 
years, or possibly never; but we cannot say that to the chan- 
celries of Europe and make them believe it. When we ap- 
propriated $550,000,000 for the purpose of building a large 
navy—the largest in our history outside of war—and then 
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proposed to add to that, on account of the dangerous condi- 
tions of the world, a further amount of $1,200,000,000, that 
was warning to every chanceiry in Europe that we were 
building for business. They look upon it as a program to be 
started and soon finished, and they cannot look upon it with 
equanimity. What has been the result? Since this naval 
program was put out, four of the nations of Europe have 
already added to their naval building program, and two of 
them have assigned as a reason the enlarged naval building 
program of the United States. 

When the United States, with her 130,000,000 people, situ- 
ated here between the two great oceans, with her great man- 
power, already having a navy of sufficient strength to protect 
her shores, adds to that a navy costing $1,200,000,000, it is 
interpreted in just one way throughout the world, and that 
is as an aggressor navy. That carries evil possibilities, the 
consequences of which we cannot possibly foretell or esti- 
mate. Do not forget that from 1930 to 1937 the world ex- 
pended $48,000,000,000 for armament—$48,000,000,000 drawn 
out of the pockets of the impoverished masses, already re- 
duced to a condition of hunger and want. In 1936 alone 
there was expended throughout the world for purposes of 
armament $12,000,000,000. In 1937 the expenditure will ex- 
ceed $15,000,000,000; and this naval race, beginning with the 
announcement of this program, means that there is practi- 
cally no limit to the expenditures which will be made. 

By whom must all the crushing debt be paid? Is there no 
danger there? There are those who see danger in battle- 
ships and danger in territorial questions; but is there no 
danger when we begin anew to extract, from the pockets 
of the impoverished, millions and billions, and millions and 
billions more? That is a thing that undermines the foun- 
dations—the very pillars of every government in the world. 

A few months ago the Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, stated 
that 80 percent of the human family were living below the 
poverty line. It is that 80 percent upon whom largely we 
are placing these additional burdens. It means greater 
poverty, deeper misery, more discontent, more misery, and 
at least a threat to all forms of government. 

I do not claim, and have not sought to show, that there 
are no dangers in the world today, but I have undertaken 
to say that by no means are they as threatening as we seem 
to contemplate. But, even if they were disturbing, there is 
a greater danger, an infinitely greater danger, in breaking 
down the manhood and the womanhood upon which govern- 
ment rests; an infinitely greater danger in sapping the lives 
of the young children until they will never meet the require- 
ments of orderly, stable, reliable citizens. We cannot forget 
that there are 13,000,000 people unemployed in this country 
and nearly a $40,000,000,000 debt, and almost every institution 
and business in the country turning their faces toward Wash- 
ington to get money enough to run their businesses. 

O Mr. President, I think there is danger, and I think 
that danger will break into force some of these days. There 
is a limit to human suffering. 

The question which we have to ask ourselves is, in view 
of the Navy which we have, in view of the large appropria- 
tion which we are making, and in view of the fact that 
until very recently the appropriation was looked upon as 
ample for our national defense, and in view of the economic 
condition which confronts us, and the frightful load which 
lies ahead of us, is it wise to say to all the world, “We are 
starting upon this great naval race. We have the power 
and we are going to build. You will have to build in order 
to maintain your position, too,” and thereby continue to 
depress and impoverish the great mass of people through- 
out the world? 

Something has been said here about sea power, and about 
what sea power has done. I do not minimize that; but 
there is another side to that story. Every great modern 
war has been brought on, in a large degree, by competitive 
naval building. In 1898 Germany appropriated for her first 
dreadnaught, and began the building of her great navy. 
Just 20 years afterwards that entire great navy went under 
the waters at Scapa Flow. But in the meantime it had 
contributed its part toward bringing on the World War. 
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It is a historic fact that Mr. Balfour stated on the floor 
of the House of Commons on different occasions that Ger- 
many was building so-and-so and so; while there was no 
open evidence of it, it was claimed they had secret evidence 
of it. It was also stated in the Reichstag that London was 
building so-and-so, and therefore the competitive program 
would go on, not based upon actual facts or actual condi- 
tions, but based upon rumors, based upon stories which were 
put out. The result was that one of the great contributing 
causes of the World War was the naval-building program 
between Germany and Great Britain. 

Let us keep our hearts free of hatred and our minds clear 
of confusion. And above all let us remember that the people 
of the world, borne down with their responsible burdens, do 
not want war. They want relief from their increasing bur- 
dens; they are looking for some ray of hope. The United 
States can send the word. We can check to some extent, 
perhaps, very quickly this mad suicidal bent. It is a thing 
for which we can take some risk, but it is not much risk we 
take. The cause of peace is the greatest cause on this earth 
today. Without peace there is no contentment, no pros- 
perity nor future for the countless millions. I feel that we 
can, without jeopardizing our national safety, render a serv- 
ice to humanity not only here but throughout the world by 
calling a halt to this naval race. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ScHWELLENEACH in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator raises a very interesting point 
which occasions a desire on my part to ask him whether in 
his long studies and observations he has encountered any 
experience in history of an armament race or a program of 
armament occasioned by bluff and bluster which has pre- 
vented war? 

Mr. BORAH. I know of no instance in which a threat to 
build armaments prevented war. 

Mr. NYE. One more thing. The Senator undoubtedly 
heard the argument given by the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs when the debate on the pending bill was 
opened a few days ago. 

Mr. BORAH. I did. 

Mr. NYE. In which he contended that there was no 
knowledge on the part of any intelligence division in the 
United States concerning precisely what Japan was prepar- 
ing to do. The Senator followed that with an assertion, or 
at least a suggestion, that the increase allowed by the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee in the tonnage of these battleships 
was occasioned by the story that Japan had in the building 
or was planning to build some 45,000-ton battleships. 

I should like to remind the Senator that on that day the 
Senator from Massachusetts, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, acknowledged that this increase on our 
part in tonnage of battleships might have been occasioned by 
rumor and gossip and nothing more, that there was not any 
real evidence or real knowledge that Japan was planning to 
build these larger battleships. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. It seems to me that anyone who listened to 
the debate yesterday must have been impressed with the idea 
that the proponents of the measure under consideration 
must be fearful that the Japanese bugaboo is worn rather 
thin, because yesterday they rushed in reinforcements in the 
shape of a German bugaboo and a Russian bugaboo and an 
Italian bugaboo to reinforce the old familiar Japanese 
bugaboo. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I have said, I see little 
danger from Japan. Japan has all she can possibly at- 
tend to. 

- What the future may have in store no one knows, but let 
us take conditions as they are at present. That is the only 
thing we can judge by. There is no possibility of any com- 
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bination which would relieve Japan of her very distressing 
present situation. 

As to Germany and Italy, if the Treaty of Versailles had 
never been written in the terms in which it was written, 
there would be comparatively no turmoil in Europe today. 
Every single controversy can be traced to the Versailles 
Treaty. We recall that Castlereagh, the representative of 
the British Government at the close of the Napoleonic wars, 
representing Great Britain, stood firm against the dismem- 
berment of France. His allies and associates insisted on 
dismembering France. One wanted a piece of territory here 
and another a piece of territory yonder. France was to be 
carved up and very heavy reparations were to be placed on 
her. But Castlereagh said, in effect, “I want peace in Eu- 
rope, and in order to have peace in Europe we must main- 
tain the integrity of France.” Assailed at home and as- 
sailed by his associates, nevertheless, he maintained his posi- 
tion, and he preserved France in practically her integrity. 
He cut the reparations to almost a minimum. The result 
was that there was no major war in Europe for a hundred 
years. 3 

If the leaders at Versailles had followed the example of 
Castlereagh and had said, “Here is a great people, great 
in mechanical genius, great in industry, great in character, 
and it is impossible to destroy them. It cannot be done. Let 
us preserve the integrity of Germany, and let us preserve 
the integrity of these other countries, like Austria.” If that 
had been done, in my opinion, subsequent events would have 
been wholly different from what they have been. But what 
is happening in Europe now is the doing of those things 
which ought to have been done at Versailles. It is very un- 
fortunate that they have to be done in this way. It is very 
regrettable that it has occurred in the manner in which it 
has happened, We would all prefer to have had it differ- 
ent. It is impossible to extinguish or circumscribe the power 
of a great people; and the sooner the world finds that out the 
more quickly we will be at peace. I shall, I hope, find time 
later to undertake to show that the German problem does 
not call for any increased naval power any more than the 
Ethiopian or Spanish problem. 

The going of Austria over to Germany was inevitable. Aus- 
tria could not stand alone. She had not stood alone an hour 
since she escaped the laboratory at Versailles. She had 
always depended upon some other country. In 1931 she 
undertook to come into close relations with Germany volun- 
tarily of her own free will. That was prohibited by the 
powers then in control. So the result was inevitable that 
in time Austria must come under the control of some great 
power, and the great power that was prepared to take her 
over was Germany. It was not a matter about which we 
could be concerned. It should not affect our foreign policy 
in the slightest. It does not make any difference to us as & 
government whether Italy has control of Austria or Ger- 
many has control of Austria. Some country was going to 
control Austria under the circumstances, because she could 
not stand alone. 

Mr. President, if this great, strong, free people join in 
this great naval race, where can we look for the influence 
or the power which will stay its devastating course? I can- 
not bring myself to be a party to a proposal so fraught with 
danger to the cause of peace and the cause of humanity. 

Mr. NYE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Seng- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Bulkley Duffy Hayden 
Andrews Bulow Ellender 
Ashurst Burke Frazier Holt 
Austin Byrd George Hughes 
Bankhead Byrnes Gerry Johnson, Colo, 
Barkley Capper Gibson King 
Caraway Gillette La Follette 
Bilbo Chavez Glass Lee 
Bone Clark Green Lewis 
Borah Copeland Guffey Lodge 
Bridges Davis Hale Logan 
Brown, Mich Dieterich Harrison Lonergan 
Brown, N.H. Hatch Lundeen 


McAdoo Murray Reynolds Truman 
McCarran Neely Schwartz Tydings 
McGill Norris Schwellenbach Vandenberg 
McKellar Nye Sheppard Van Nuys 
McNary O'Mahoney Smathers Wagner 
Maloney Overton Smith Walsh 
Miler Pittman Thomas, Okla Wheeler 
Milton Pope Thomas, Utah White 
Minton Radcliffe Townsend 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present, 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, there are two aspects of the 
pending bill which I think might well be made the subject 
of some discussion at this time, because I believe there is 
such a misapprehension in the public mind, and, I think, 
in the minds of some Members of Congress, about the pend- 
ing bill and what it will accomplish, if enacted into law 
that it were well for all of us to have a very definite under- 
standing at this time as to precisely the position Congress 
is in. 

We have assumed that the only way we can now expand 
the Navy is by virtue of the Vinson-Trammell Act, which 
has been on the statute books since 1934, and by the en- 
actment of the pending bill. That is a complete misappre- 
hension. It does not reflect the truth at all. 

In 1922 the United States entered into what was known 
as the Washington Treaty, and in 1930 the United States 
entered into the so-called London Treaty, but both of the 
treaties have now expired, although running through all 
our discussion and the current literature concerning the 
pending bill, we find repeated references to those treaties. 
The only treaty that is now effective which attempts in any 
way to restrict, if such a term can be employed, the expan- 
sion of our Navy and our naval forces, is the London Treaty 
of March 1936. 

Mr. President, I have examined this 1936 treaty with great 
care, and I hope that if my appraisal of its provisions is 
wrong, then some Senator on the floor will correct me. I 
call this matter to the attention of the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. Boram], with whom I briefly discussed the matter 
today, and I would also direct the attention of other Sen- 
ators to it, so that I may be corrected if I am in error, 
because I think its provisions will lay the ghost about limi- 
tations being imposed on the United States in expanding 
the Navy. 

Mr. President, the London Treaty of March 1936, does con- 
tain certain qualitative limitations, but there are escape 
clauses and escalator clauses in the treaty which permit 
the United States to expand its Navy without limit. It is 
my judgment that under this treaty it would be possible 
right now for the United States to law down the keels of 50 
battleships if a bill were introduced authorizing and appro- 
priating the money for them. I say that advisedly. If I 
am in error I want to be corrected by some Member of the 
Senate, because very able men have examined the treaty 
and have reached a conclusion that parallels mine. So 
when we talk about authorization, the Vinson-Trammell 
Act, and the pending measure, we are merely tilting a lance 
at limitations that have no existence. We are discussing 
things that after all are but figments; they have no sem- 
blance of reality. 

If we want to expand our Navy, I think it were well for us 
to abandon discussion of limitations imposed on us, and 
read the London Naval Treaty of 1936, for there is found 
within the terms of that treaty ample authority for the 
United States to do anything it pleases in expanding its own 
naval forces, without doing violence to that treaty. 

I call attention to one or two phases of this treaty. On 
page 12 of the pamphlet containing the treaty is the so- 
called escalator clause or escape clause which authorizes any 
signatory to the treaty—that is, the United States, Great 
Britain, or France—to build vessels of tonnages exceeding 
those agreed upon in the treaty if any power not a signa- 
tory to the treaty builds such ships. So if any country in 
the world should build battleships larger than those men- 
tioned in the treaty we could go ahead and build them up to 
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100,000 tons if we wished to do so. If any Senator enter- 
tains doubt about that, he can read article XXV of the 
treaty, which will lay any doubt which may exist in his 
mind. All that any high contracting party has to do is to 
notify the other parties what it proposes to do. The chief 
restriction imposed by this treaty is the restriction as to 
notification. We are required to be international gentle- 
men and notify other signatories to the treaty of our inten- 
tion to go outside the four corners of the treaty. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to read the comments made 
on this treaty. I had prepared a memorandum containing 
certain citations. I shall presume to read them to the Sen- 
ate now, because they tell what is in this treaty; and this is 
the only treaty that now binds the United States, if it can 
be said to be bound. I should not take the time of the 
Senate to explain the matter if it were not such an utter 
waste of time to talk about treaty limitations on the United 
States when, in fact, they do not seem to exist. I think we 
are not doing the country a service by leaving the implica- 
tion or the inference anywhere that as to navy size we are 
bound by treaties. We are not so bound by any treaty. In 
my judgment, we could lay down the keels of 100 battleships 
tomorrow if Congress voted the money; and there is not a 
line in any treaty which would stop us in our course if we 
should elect to take that course. If I am in error, I will 
stand corrected if someone will indicate where limitations 
are found. 

I have before me a statement by Norman H. Davis, our 
ambassador at large, and Admiral William H. Standley, of 
the United States Navy, who attended the London confer- 
ence as delegates of the United States. I suspect that most 
Senators have either overlooked or completely forgotten this 
enlightening statement. Let us see what they say in their 
report on the London Treaty. Let me also say, parentheti- 
cally, that I do not like to take this time, except that I think 
we ought to lay at rest the ghost of limitations. The Vinson- 
Trammell Act, this bill, or any other bill to the contrary 
notwithstanding, I do not want the people of the United 
States to have any illusions left about the whole matter, be- 
cause we are not doing them or ourselves a service by in- 
sisting that there is anything but our own legislation which 
ties our hands. There is no such thing, Mr. President. Limi- 
tations, if any, are self-imposed. 

Mr, Norman Davis and Admiral Standley go on to discuss 
the matters which were under discussion by the delegates to 
the London Conference. They point out that the Japanese 
delegates refused to be bound, and staged a walk-out, and 
it was necessary thereafter to try to compose such differ- 
ences as existed among the three major powers—the United 
States, France, and Britain—in an endeavor to reach at 
least something in the nature of an agreement that would 
tend to limit armaments; to salvage something, as they say 
in the report, out of the wreckage of a conference which they 
had hoped would be productive of arms limitation. 

I quote: 

The Japanese Government reiterated that Japan would object 
to the continuance of the ratios between the naval as fixed 
by the Washington and London Naval Treaties and could not agree 
to consider only qualitative limitations without an agreement in 
regard to quantitative limitations. 

Let us bear in mind that the conversations among the dele- 
gates were in 1935, before the expiration of the London and 
Washington Treaties. 

France and Italy likewise, Mr. President, refused to be 
bound. They refused to become parties to the London Naval 
Treaty of 1936. I quote again from Norman Davis’ state- 
ment: 

The British expressed the view that little prospect of a quanti- 
tative agreement existed, but that it should be possible to agree 
Le eet qualitative limitation and other important naval questions. 

e recognizing that it might be difficult to reach an agree- 
fant on the lines followed in earlier treaties, the United States 
felt that agreement should be sought on those aspects of the 
problem for which a solution could be found for the purpose of 
avoiding a naval race. While holding to the view that both 
quantitative and qualitative limitations should be continued with 
such reductions or modifications in existing types as might be 
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found desirable and mutually agreeable, the United States recog- 
nized that there were serious difficulties in the way of achieving 
at that time a comprehensive agreement to that effect. 


Further, Mr. Davis has this to say: 


As a result of the departure of the Japanese delegation, and in 
the face of the French and Italian opposition to fixed ratios, it 
was evident that quantitative limits could not form a basis of 
any agreement between the remaining powers, even by the method 
of declaration of building programs. 


Here is a frank statement that there are no quantitative 
limitations put on the United States by this treaty. That 
statement ought to end any question about whether we have 
authority to expand our Navy. The authority is complete. 
Any limitations we now have are self-imposed; and if we 
impose any limitations on ourselves, we do it with our eyes 
open, and with full understanding of what we are doing. 

I read further: 


It then had to be determined whether all forms of limitation 
were thus ruled out, or whether some other method might be 
devised which could maintain the principles of naval limitation 
upon the expiration of the Washington and London Treaties. Al- 
though the United States still preferred a combination of the 
two methods of naval limitation, it came to the conclusion that 
qualitative limitation even without quantitative would offer dis- 
tinct advantages and would certainly be better than no limita- 
tion at all. 

On the day following the departure of the Japanese delegation 
the first committee met to decide this issue and agreed that even 
without Japan progress could and should be made in 


establishing 
qualitative limits and providing for exchange of information con- 


naval construction and notification of building programs. 
Committees were set up to study these items and the results of 
thelr work have been embodied in articles of the treaty. 


There are further provisions in the treaty which are in- 
tensely interesting. Mr. Davis goes on to say: 

Notwithstanding the fact that the new treaty does not provide 
for quantitative limitation— 


That is, the number of vessels— 
these letters reaffirm the understanding between England and 
America that parity between the fleets of the United States and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, which has become a well-estab- 
lished principle, shall continue to be a governing factor in their 
naval policies, 4 


The reference is merely to an exchange of letters, which 
are not in the treaty. The letters are set forth in the report 
on the treaty. 

The Washington and London Naval Treaties provide two forms 
of limitation—quantitive limitation, that is, a limitation on the 
amount of naval vessels, and qualitative limitation, which is a limi- 


tation on the size and gun caliber of individual ships; in short, a 
limitation on the kind of ship. 


The outstanding difference between the new treaty and the old 
treaties is that quantitive limitation has been abolished in the 
new treaty, except insofar as the building holiday in heavy cruisers 
may be said to be a quantitive limitation. 

The treaty goes on to define capital ships, and light surface 
craft, which include cruisers. Heavy cruisers, light cruisers, 
and destroyers are classed together in this treaty as light 
surface vessels. 

Reading further from the statement of Norman Davis and 
Admiral Standley: 

The treaty provides that if the requirements of the national 
security of any high contracting party are materially affected 

I call particular attention to the language “are materially 
affected.“ Who is to be the judge of that fact, except the 
country itself? Who is to sit in judgment on one of the high 
contracting parties to the treaty?— 

The treaty provides that if the requirements of the national 
security of any high contracting party are materially affected by 
the failure of any power— 

That is, not one of the contracting parties, but any power 
in the world, to observe the holiday. 

With respect to the building of cruisers— 
or by the amount of smaller cruisers constructed by any power, 
such high contracting party shall have the right to resume the 
construction of cruisers of either the 8-inch or 6-inch type. 

We may build a thousand such cruisers right now, if we 
want to appropriate the money. 

No consultation is necessary to take advantage of this safe- 
guarding clause. 
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We do not even have to consult with them. We just dis- 
cover that the requirements of national security are mate- 
rially affected and the national interest demands that we 
build more cruisers, and the limits imposed upon the United 
States in the way of building cruisers, goes out the window. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the treaty—and I want 
to state this as a conclusion—is that the United States of 
America, acting through its Congress, may now appropriate 
for, or authorize, vessels of any of the categories—battle- 
ships, cruisers, battle cruisers, submarines, or aircraft car- 
riers. We may build fifty, or a hundred, or a thousand of 
them right now if we authorize them. We may as well aban- 
don serious discussion of treaties, because the treaties are 
dead or inapplicable. They need have absolutely no bearing 
whatever on our consideration, except as we care to accept 
them as having some possible moral weight with the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

If I am in error, I again ask some Senator to rise and 
point out where I am in error. Many distinguished Sen- 
ators are now on the floor, and if I have misstated the case 
it would clear away confusion to now point out where 
treaties bind us if we care to increase the size of our Navy. 

Mr. NYE.* Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BONE. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. In the light of the point which the Senator 
makes, the facts being what he states them to be, I should 
like to inquire why we are asked for an authorization for a 
larger construction than is now possible. 

Mr. BONE. Frankly,I do not know. Of course, the Sena- 
tor knows what authorizations are. They are parliamentary 
subterfuges. Have I correctly identified them? They are a 
sort of parliamentary freak. We get an authorization 
through so that later we may ask for an appropriation, and 
if a point of order is raised we may very chastely, and in good 
humor, point out that the construction has been “authorized.” 

I have said practically all I desire to say at this time about 
the general building program. One Senator said that the 
cloven hoof of the enemy was on our shores right now. I 
wanted to hum: 

Maryland, my Maryland, 
The torch is at thy temple door; 
Maryland, my Maryland. 

I could see the hearthstones of America crumbling under 
the impact, The same Senator, however, feels that the pro- 
gram—that may cover 10 years—is a timely one. I cannot 
follow that argument. Either we are in danger now or we 
are not. In any event, if a bill were introduced authorizing 
50 battleships, and providing the money to lay down the keels 
of 50 battleships, we have authority, without looking at a line 
of any treaty, to build our Navy to any strength desired— 
right now. Is there any question in the mind of any Senator 
that we would have such authority? I hear no dissent. 

Read the London Treaty of 1936, which is the only naval 
treaty which binds us, and that does not really bind us at 
all, for the escape clauses in the treaty are sufficiently broad 
to let the United States walk out. Fifty 10-ton trucks could 
be driven through that treaty, as every Senator on this floor 
knows, or, if he does not know it, if he will take an hour off 
and read the treaty, it will satisfy him and remove the 
slightest doubt in his mind. I think the able Senator from 
Massachusetts, the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, on which I serve, will agree that the authority is 
broad enough for us to do what we please todo. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is in the Chamber. 

Mr. President, I have an amendment to this bill which is 
a statement of policy about which I am deeply concerned. I 
ask the clerk to read the amendment at the moment, because 
later I am going to ask for a vote on it, and I am going to 
ask for a, yea-and-nay vote, and I hope my brethren in the 
Senate will support me in that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to add to section 9, 
as a part thereof, the following language: 


Provided further, That in order to effectuate and maintain a 
state of neutrality and to establish, as an essential part of that 
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policy, the preservation and maintenance of our Naval Establish- 
ment for purposes of national defense and not for purposes of 
aggression, operations of the naval forces of the United States shall 
be confined to the defensive sea area of the United States which is 
hereby defined as that sea area within the zone bounded by a line 
extending from Attu Island to Midway Island, thence to the 
Hawaiian Islands, thence to the Panama Canal Zone, thence to the 
Virgin Islands, thence to the eastern extremity of the State of 
Maine 


It is further declared to be the naval policy of the United States 
that the naval forces of the United States shall be employed to 
maintain said defensive sea area inviolate against any foe. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the 
use of vessels of the United States in time of war in waters outside 
said defensive sea area to repel attacks upon the United States or 
its Territorial possessions, or to repel attacks upon any country in 
the Western Hemisphere in violation of the historic policy of the 
United States as expressed in the Monroe Doctrine, or as forbidding 
peacetime maneuvers on the high seas or visits of courtesy by 
vessels of the United States to foreign waters and ports. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BONE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. There are committee amendments pending 
to the bill. I assume the Senator is merely calling attention 
to his amendment for the purpose of presenting his views? 

Mr. BONE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I was under the 
impression that all committee amendments were out of the 
way. ; 

Mr. WALSH. No; committee amendments are pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
amendment has only been read for the information of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, in common with many other 
Senators and Members of the other House, I have hoped that 
we might secure a statement of policy on the part of the 
United States which would clearly define, or define so far 
as possible, our attitude toward a great many vexatious prob- 
lems which might very easily involve us in war. I realize 
that we cannot ask the Government or administration for 
plans, specifications, and blueprints in a matter of this kind; 
but it is possible to state, in very general terms, some broad 
principles which we intend to apply to our own nationals 
in time of war so that their extraterritorial activities may 
not hopelessly involve us and inevitably plunge us into war. 
So, having that in mind, and realizing that it would be, of 
course, a natural thing to suggest to the people of the United 
States that we defend our own Territorial possessions, but 
seeking at the same time to secure from the Congress of the 
United States some sort of a statement of policy which would 
not leave in doubt the question of how far we are going to 
protect Americans outside our Territories and everywhere in 
the world, regardless of what they are doing or how far their 
activities may jeopardize the peace of this country, I pre- 
pared this amendment. 

I sent it down to the Navy Department and asked the 
Secretary of the Navy for an expression of opinion con- 
cerning it. I hope Senators will do me the honor of reading 
the Secretary’s statement after I have discussed it, because 
it will illustrate how policy is made in the United States. 
When I hear about a statement of policy “emanating from 
a distinguished representative of the Government” I begin 
to wonder if the policy announced is made in the same way. 

As I have said, I sent this amendment down to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and from him I received a letter concern- 
ing it which I am going to read. Members of the Senate 
have heard the amendment itself read. While I am reading 
his letter I should like to have Senators read my amend- 
ment and keep in mind what Secretary Swanson says about 
this amendment, and then ask themselves if they ever saw 
a stranger comment on a proposal. The Secretary says: 

Reference is made to your letter of April 19, 1938, with which 
you enclosed a proposed amendment to the bill H. R. 9218 and 


requested an expression of the attitude of the Navy Department 


concerning this proposed amendment. The proposed amendment 


has as its object the establishment of a naval frontier or defensive 
sea area within which the operations of the naval forces would be 
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I should like to have Members of the Senate keep this 
“confinement” thought in mind as I proceed with Secretary 
Swanson’s letter. 


It is my judgment that, although it is not the province of the 
Navy Department to determine national policy as such, neverthe- 
less, the execution of national policies, especially in times of mili- 
tary emergency, is a matter of primary responsibility to the Naval 
Establishment in its own field of national defense. Consequently 
any legal definition of the so-called naval frontier or defensive 
sea area by a line or a combination of lines would unquestionably 
hamper the free use of the fleet and its a services in time 
of war in the attainment of the objectives for which it was created, 
and would tend in time of peace to build up a misconception of the 
proper significance of strategy and tactics within the naval organi- 
zation. Such a definition would limit the initiative and abridge 
the authority of the President in his capacity as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy in prosecuting a war and in taking 
advantage of opportunities to bring the war or emergency to a 
logical conclusion. 

During war the shifting military situation and the demands of 
sound strategy would necessarily require that the msible 
Commander in Chief shift his zones of operations and frontiers 
from time to time— 


He is now speaking of a wartime period— 
in accordance with the military situation, the forces available, 
and the actions of the enemy. Such matters are properly within 
the cognizance of military planning. They acquire shape in the 
minds of responsible naval authorities and achieve promulgation 
through campaign orders. It is impossible to regulate these affairs 
by legislation. 

It is the opinion of the Navy Department that a definition such 
as is embodied in the proposed amendment enclosed with your 
letter cannot be drafted so as to make it free from misinterpreta- 
tion, misapprehension, and inhibitions in carrying out the general 
purposes of national defense. Such a definition would proceed 
beyond the essence of national policy as to general intentions and 
purposes and would seriously infringe upon Executive authority 
and responsibility concerning the methods to be employed in carry- 
ing out existing national policy. 

For these reasons and from a naval point of view, it is recom- 
mended that no proposal be entertained with respect to the bill, 
H. R. 9218, which would legally define or delimit either the naval 
frontier or the defensive sea area of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON. 


Mr. President, I will read, and ask to have set down, one 
after the other, extracts from the amendment I have ten- 
dered and the statements in the letter of Secretary Swanson 
touching the particular points, so that they may appear in 
the Record in logical order, and so that everybody in the 
United States may see how policy is made in Washington. If 
this is a sample of how policy is made, God help America! 
I hope Senators will listen carefully. 

„Secretary Swanson’s letter says: 

Any legal definition of the so-called naval frontier or defensive 

sea area * * * would unquestionably hamper the freé use of 


the fleet and its auxiliary services in time of war in the attainment 
of the objectives for which it was created. 


That language is very plain, is it not? Very well. Here 
is what is in the amendment; this is the language which the 
Secretary says would interfere with the fleet in time of war, 
which indicates either that Secretary Swanson did not read 
the letter, and sent me an answer without even taking the 
trouble to look at it, or it indicates that we formulate policy 
in a very loose fashion. 

Now I read the provision of the amendment which Secre- 
tary Swanson says would hamper the Navy in time of. war. 
This is the language of the amendment: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the 
use of vessels of the United States in time of war in waters out- 
side said defensive sea area to repel attacks upon the United States 
or its Territorial possessions, or to repel attacks upon any country 
in the Western Hemisphere in violation of the historic policy of 
the United States as expressed in the Monroe Doctrine. 


Is there a Member of the United States Senate, reading 
those two statements together, who could find any justifica- 
tion for Secretary Swanson’s conclusion as to the meaning 
of these simple words? The amendment provides that in 
time of war the fleet of the United States may go anywhere 


to repel attacks upon the United States or its Territorial 
Possessions, or any violation of any of the rights, liberties, or 
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territorial integrity of any South American or Central Amer- 
ican country in violation of the Monroe Doctrine. What 
more does Secretary Swanson want? What more could he 
have or ask for? 

Now, let me read another statement from Secretary Swan- 
son’s letter. He says that such a legal definition— 

Would tend in time of peace to build up a misconception of the 
proper significance of strategy and tactics within the naval 
organization. 

Right under that, let me set out the language of the 
amendment: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed * * * as forbid- 
ding peacetime maneuvers on the high seas or visits of courtesy 
by vessels of the United States to foreign waters and ports. 

Could language be any broader than that? Where does 
Secretary Swanson find inhibitions in this? 

Let us go a step further, and examine this peculiar way 
of making policy in America in the year 1938. 

Secretary Swanson’s letter has this to say: 

Such a definition— 


Referring to the defensive sea area— 
would limit the initiative and abridge the authority of the Presi- 
dent in his capacity as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
in prosecuting a war and in taking advantage of opportunities to 
bring the war or emergency to a logical conclusion. 

Now let us see what the amendment has to say; and re- 
member that the Secretary of the Navy had this language 
before him when he wrote me that letter. This is the lan- 
guage of the amendment: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the 
use of vessels of the United States in time of war in waters out- 
side said defensive sea area to repel attacks upon the United States 
or its Territorial possessions, or to repel attacks upon any 8 
in the Western Hemisphere in violation of the historic policy of 
the United States as expressed in the Monroe Doctrine. 

What would of necessity have to be the comment of any 
Senator on that sort of an exchange? I have displayed this 
amendment and Secretary Swanson’s letter to a great many 
Senators, and the most I have ever been able to get out of 
any of them was a hearty laugh. I have said, “Is that the 
way we make policy here in Washington?” When I propose 
in an amendment that the Navy may go anywhere in war- 
time; go over every square foot of the oceans of the earth, 
Secretary Swanson says that such language “inhibits” the 

activities of the Navy. If that is the way policy is made 
down here in Washington, no wonder the country ess at 
us at times. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BONE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator read into the letter of Sec- 
retary Swanson, or those who are sponsors of this legisla- 
tion, the view that the Navy must be a policy-determining 
factor, and that our Navy must be organized with reference 
to political policies rather than with reference to the safety 
of the Republic? 

Mr. BONE. It is rather hard to know exactly what Secre- 
tary Swanson does have in mind. I am frank to say that 
in drawing this amendment I did so with the thought in 
mind that the Congress of the United States has at least 
some small right to say what the Navy and the Army shall 
do. We vote the money for them. This body has to declare 
war in case it is declared, and I do not want to see the Army 
and Navy taken completely out from under the control of 
the Congress. If they are, we are setting up a naval and 
military dictatorship, and we are no longer a Republic with 
a parliamentary system. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BONE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not a fact that the whole controversy 
involved in the Senator’s amendment and the attitude of 
the Navy Department toward it revolves around the question 
whether it is the intention of Congress to provide a navy for 
possible use for offensive purposes seven or eight or ten 
thousand miles from home, or whether it is the intention of 
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Congress to provide a Navy for the defense of the United 
States, which is the announced purpose of our naval pro- 
gram? 

The Senator can readily see that if we are to defend an 
area defined as the defense area of the United States we shall 
need a navy of one sort, On the other hand, if we are to 
fight a war in the Orient in defense of British interests in 
the Orient or in defense of British interests in the Mediter- 
ranean, or in defense of British interests anywhere else, or 
in defense of any other interests in any other part of the 
world, we may need an entirely different sort of a navy. By 
the proposal of the Senator to describe the area for defense 
he necessarily circumscribes the purpose of the Navy and 
provides against an offensive war with our Navy and in favor 
of a defensive war, and that is what the Navy Department 
is objecting to. 

Mr. BONE. I am glad to have the Senator from Missouri 
make this contribution. We are told that we are providing 
for national defense. I am going to come in a moment to the 
precise point I want to make about this whole matter, be- 
cause fundamentally this amendment achieves just one thing, 
and that is that it goes direct to the matter of policing the 
whole world—making the whole world safe for Americans 
no matter where they go. It confines naval operations to the 
defense of American territory—territory over which flies the 
Stars and Stripes—not the Yangtze Valley. That is why 
there is opposition to this amendment. Let us have no illu- 
sions about this matter. If there is a man in the Senate who 
can find a line in this amendment that would keep our Navy 
from defending every inch of territory over which flies the 
Stars and Stripes, let him point it out to me, and I will 
withdraw the amendment. Are we so interested in defend- 
ing the Yangtze Valley? Why should Americans die de- 
fending the extraterritorial rights of someone on the Yangtze 
River? That is what this amendment deals with. It covers 
every inch of American soil and all our territorial possessions. 

I want to come back in just a moment to this business of 
policing the world and making the whole world safe for 
American traders, 

Says Secretary Swanson in his letter to me: 

It is the opinion of the Navy Department that a definition such 
as is embodied in the amendment * * * cannot be 
drafted so as to make it free from misinterpretation— 

Would it not be tragic if someone should misinterpret 
simple language like this? Let us see. I will read it again 
in a moment, and see if there is anybody in Congress who is 
inept enough to misinterpret it. If he does, he cannot read 
English. We may safely indulge the assumption that Mem- 
bers of Congress can read. 

Misapprehension— 


Would it not be terrible if somebody should “misappre- 
hend” this business?— 
and inhibitions in carrying out the general purposes of national 
defense. 

That is the statement of a member of the Cabinet and 
entitled to great weight in this body. Now, let us see what 
sort of inhibitions are contained in the broad, sweeping 
provisions, but also very simple and understandable provi- 
sions, in this grant of power. I read the amendment again: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the 


use of vessels of the United States in time of war in waters oute 
side said defensive sea area to— 


What?— 
repel attacks upon the United States or its Territorial possessions, 
or to repel attacks upon any country in the Western Hemisphere 
in violation of the historic policy of the United States as ex- 
pressed in the Monroe Doctrine. 

What more does Secretary Swanson or anybody else want 
than such an unlimited power? What more does any Sen- 
ator want than that? If we go beyond that grant of un- 
limited power to defend America and her possessions, we 
face the real problem that is involved in this business of 
so-called “rights” of Americans on foreign soil. What more 
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does any Member of the Senate or Congress want than to 
defend America and her territorial possessions, and the 
sanctity of the Monroe Doctrine? 

There are many Senators listening to me. What more do 
you want? What more does any Senator want, except the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin]? He may want Ver- 
mont to remain out of the Union. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I think it is historically 
known that Vermont maintained her very existence by tell- 
ing all the world that if necessary she would retire into the 
caverns of the mountains and make war on the rest of the 
world. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BONE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. May I say that the State of Maine has 
somewhat the same sentiment as the State of Vermont? 

Mr. BONE. That is the sort of policy I favor for America. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Berry in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. BONE. I do. 

Mr. KING. Having heard from Maine and Vermont, may 
I advert to another matter just alluded to by the Senator, 
namely, the Monroe Doctrine? 

If the Senator will pardon me, upon a number of occa- 
sions I have taken the position that we place upon the Mon- 
roe Doctrine too narrow a construction. I remember an 
eminent Republican stating—and an eminent Democrat 
made a similar statement—that we alone were to interpret 
the Monroe Doctrine, negativing the idea that the South 
American States have anything to say in connection with 
the Monroe Doctrine. I have taken the position that it is 
multilateral, instead of unilateral, and that we alone may 
not in every circumstance interpret it, but that the republics 
in South America and Central America may have a voice in 
determining what the Monroe Doctrine is. 

I think we have offended our South American brethren 
by the rather arrogant—I was about to say insolent, but I 
will not say that—attitude which we have frequently taken 
in stating that we alone could say what the Monroe Doc- 
trine was, and that if any shadow of any European power— 
only a shadow—should appear in the Western Hemisphere 
we would have a right to step in and declare that to be an 
invasion of the Monroe Doctrine, even though the South 
American republics did not invite and did not wish our 
interposition. 

Mr. BONE. One may find a great deal of consolation in 
what the Senator from Utah says. I doubt if we have any 
right obtrusively to thrust some theory of our own on the 
Central and South American countries. They have a right 
to be heard. My only purpose in including the Monroe Doc- 
trine in this amendment was simply to make it impossible 
for anybody to find a logical argument against it, if they 
happened to be supporters of the Monroe Doctrine. I do 
not like the idea of defending the Philippines. I voted to 
give them independence, and they would be out tomorrow 
if I had my way. I think it would be almost crucifixion of 
the Republic to attempt to defend them. It would cost us 
billions of dollars; but, nevertheless, as long as the flag flies 
over them I wanted them in the amendment to eliminate a 
possible argument that I would weaken any part of national 
defense. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield before 
he gets away from that point? 

Mr. BONE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator must certainly be aware, in 
connection with this question of policy making, that some of 
the high-ranking officers of the Navy and of the Army have 
not scrupled to undertake to make policy with regard to our 
occupation of the Philippines. There is at least one other 
Senator on the floor at the present moment who can bear 
me out in my statement as to an incident which took place 
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less than 3 years ago when we were in the Philippines, and 
one of the very highest ranking officers of the United States 
Army, in his own library, delivered a lecture drawing an 
outpost line through the possessions of Holland and Great 
Britain and France, and the Philippines, as an argument 
why the then declared policy of Congress in favor of with- 
drawal of the United States from the Philippine Islands in 
conformity with a promise many years old should be changed 
and flouted, and the United States should not withdraw from 
the Philippine Islands, because he declared this matter of 
Policy, that the United States should remain there to form 
with the Philippines part of an outpost line against aggres- 
sions from what he described as a “northern nation.” 

What I object to, Mr. President; in connection with the 
pending bill and similar bills, is officers of the Army and 
officers of the Navy, who should be the servants of the Con- 
gress, undertaking to determine the foreign policy of the 
United States, and the policy of the United States with 
regard to the occupation of the Philippine Islands, or any 
other place. It is the business of the War Department and 
the Navy Department to be the servants of Congress, and 
not the business of the Navy Department and the War 
Department to be forming foreign policy or domestic policy, 
except regarding matters of strategy and matters of 
equipment. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, the trouble is that every time 
the Congress of the United States has the nerve to suggest 
that it might lay down a rule, we are reproached for it. Is 
this a parliamentary government? Has representative gov- 
ernment so far perished in America, that it is looked upon 
as an offense against our country for Congress to even pro- 
pose some sort of a statement of policy about things that 
lead to war? 

Frankly; I do not know why we have a Congress, if Con- 
gress may not lay down some sort of a policy as to what our 
own servants shall do, especially when their mistakes might 
easily be translated into a bloody war which would take the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of American boys. It is fool- 
ishness, and it is effrontery for any human being to assert 
that Congress shall have nothing to say about this matter. 
Otherwise Congress will be nothing but a reflection of the 
views of men who do not answer to the people for their 
political philosophy. I do not like that kind of business. 
For one, I intend, as a Senator of the United States, to try 
to induce Congress to have something to say about condi- 
tions that may send our boys out to die in a war created by 
“policies” not made by Congress. 

Let us read this again, and find out who is making policy 
in this country. Secretary Swanson says to me: 

Such a definition would seriously infringe upon Executive au- 
thority and responsibility concerning the methods to be employed 
in carrying out existing national policy. 

Does anyone here know what our “existing national pol- 
icy” is? What is the “existing national policy” that is to be 
carried out that would be infringed upon and restricted by 
the kind of language in my amendment? I ask the Senator 
from Illinois, who sits before me, a very learned and brilliant 
Member of this body, especially familiar with the matter of 
international relationships, and who has talked about them 
on this floor in a fashion that has challenged my sincere ad- 
miration and my close attention so many times. Listen to 
this language. This is the language that Secretary Swanson 
Says will interfere with our national policy. If it is inter- 
ference with our national policy, in God’s name what is our 
policy? It ought to be clearly stated, in the interest of 
130,090,000 Americans whose boys may otherwise be called 
out to die to defend some sort of undisclosed policy. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the 
use of vessels of the United States in time of war in waters out- 
side said defensive sea area to repel attacks— 

That defensive area is thousands of miles from our 
shores— 
in time of war in waters outside said defensive sea area to repel 
attacks 
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The Navy need not wait until the enemy reaches our 
shores. We can go out 5,000 miles and meet them anywhere 
on the high seas— 
to repel attacks upon the United States or its Territorial posses- 
sions, or to repel attacks upon any country in the Western 
Hemisphere in violation of the historic policy of the United States 
as expressed in the Monroe Doctrine. 

Is there a man living who can find broader or simpler 
language than that? Yet Secretary Swanson objects to that, 
and says it ties the hands of the Navy. Where does he 
want the Navy to go—to Mars? Is there a man in this body 
who can tell me where the Navy could go beyond the limit- 
less limits I have indicated in this amendment? I chal- 
lenge any Senator to name one place on the face of the 
entire globe where the Navy could not go, under this amend- 
ment, to engage the enemy in defending America. 

The real reason for the opposition to this amendment lies 
in another direction; not in the asserted restrictions on the 
movements of the fleet in their defense of America, for there 
are no restrictions. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, since the able Senator from 
Washington has made some mention of the fact that I have 
from time to time assumed to comment on subjects similar 
to that to which he refers, I will ask him if he will be kind 
enough to suggest the particular thing he seeks under his 
amendment. 

Mr. BONE. I am coming to that right now. 

Mr. LEWIS. I should like very much to have the Sen- 
ator express it, so that I may understand it. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I am glad the able Senator 
from Illinois has asked me that question. It comes from a 
man for whom I cherish a profound and abiding affection. 
I have known him since I was a little boy, and I look upon 
him as one of my good friends in this body. I am glad he 
asked me that question, because we are going to the heart 
of the problem right now. I have discussed the other aspects 
to get rid of untenable objections that a youngster in gram- 
mar school would dismiss as futile after looking at the lan- 
guage. There is a real answer I will say to the Senator from 
Illinois. I am going back now to Mr. Hull, who recently made 
a speech before the Press Club, and he made plain the whole 
business, and said we might as well understand what our 
policy was to be from now on. He said: 

From time immemorial it has been the practice of civilized 
nations to afford protection by appropriate means and under the 
rule of reason to their nationals in their rights and interests 
abroad. 

The rights and interests of the nationals, not the rights 
of American boys who will have to die in war, but the rights 
of the boys with the gasoline business on the Yangtze River— 

Armed forces were sent to China to the affording of such protec- 
tion as is due under the rules of international law and the provi- 
sions of treaties, 

Truly wonderful! Going to war might send us to hell na- 
tionally, but we must respect international law and protect 
the interests of the Standard Oil Co. on the Yangtze. 

We have announced our intenticn— 


Not Congress, but we“! 

We have announced our intention to afford appropriate and rea- 
sonable protection to our rights and interests in the Far East. 

I ask 130,000,000 Americans if their boys ccming of mili- 
tary age have any “interest” in the Far East that they will 
die, if need be, to protect. “Our interests,” possessive case; 
the interests of the boys in the C. C. C. camps, the interests 
of the penniless boys who are applying for W. P. A. jobs. 
When there are ten or twelve million idle people in this 
country, to prate about “our interests” in China, is both 
dangerous and useless. Are we to grab them up and put a 
uniform on them, and send them forth to die for “our 
interests” if anything goes wrong over there? Everyone 
in this body knows what “our interests” are in China. They 
are a year’s chewing-gum money, probably. 

I walk down the streets of Washington and see little kids 
who do not have decent shoes; wha have holes in their 
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shoes, but they may have to go out and die some day to 
protect “our interests” in China unless we abandon this 
“police the world” complex. Some of them may be ordered 
by a draft board to put rifies on their shoulders and go out 
to protect these “interests,” which to them are very vague 
things. 

I say to the Senator from Illinois, that is the real reason 
for the opposition to my amendment. If I had my way we 
would build a Navy that would let the whole world know 
that none could lay profane hands on America or our 
possessions. But I want this matter of national policy 
clarified, because our boys may be taken out some day to 
make the Yangtze safe for private business interests, and 
m to defend our America and the soil over which our flag 

oats. 

That is the one thing back of this opposition. It can be 
nothing else. Adopting my amendment will not interfere 
with the operations of the Navy in peace or war. No one can 
find a line in it that will interfere with the freest use of the 
Navy for national defense. Listen to this policy: 


We have announced our intention to afford appropriate and 
reasonable protection to our rights and interests in the Far East. 


Not territory over which Old Glory flies, but territory 
over which the American flag does not fly and never has 
fiown in the history of this Republic. Why should we go to 
war to protect the interests of a rug dealer in Beirut, Syria? 
If he goes over there and trouble comes up between Arabs 
and Mohammedans and he announces, “I am an American 
citizen and I demand that the fleet be sent over here, if need 
be, to protect me in doing business,” shall we send it? I 
did not invite him to go to Syria, nor did the boys who may 
die in another world war invite him to go to Syria. Let him 
get out in time of trouble and not jeopardize the peace and 
welfare of this Republic by his extraterritorial business activ- 
ities. What moral right has an American to stay anywhere 
in wartime on foreign soil and jeopardize the peace of 130,- 
000,000 Americans in these troubled times? That is the fly 
in the ointment. That is the Senegambian in the wood pile 
if anyone wants to know. We are going to protect t-r-a-d- 
e-r-s in far-flung corners of the earth, even in war zones. 
There is nothing else to it; otherwise there would not be a 
semblance of objection to this amendment of mine. My 
amendment serves notice that in wartime we are not going 
to make the Yangtze safe for Standard Oil or Beirut, Syria, 
safe for rug traders, or police the world to accomplish such a 
purpose. It does nothing else. 

We have scrupulously followed— 


Said Mr. Hull— 
and we intend to follow, the traditional policy of our country 
not to enter into entangling alliances or involvements with other 
countries. 

What greater “involvement” could we have than having 
Standard Oil tankers bombed and Americans killed by Jap- 
anese airplanes, and an immediate threat of war grow out 
of thet? That is as much of an involvement or entangle- 
ment as though we had affronted a foreign ambassador here 
in Washington. We are going to find, and the American 
people are going to find, that the “involvements” which will 
rise will not come from Americans in our own Territories 
under the American flag. They will come from Americans 
doing business in war zones in foreign countries, and de- 
manding military and naval protection at such a time. I 
cannot understand why the Navy insists on hoisting the 
American Flag over every trader everywhere in war zones 
throughcut the whole world. If we have to do that it will 
ultimately cause war. 

I remember that when Paul was in charge of the cen- 
turian he made some allusion to being a citizen of Rome, 
and it will be recalled by those who are familiar with their 
Bible history that it was the boast of the Roman citizen that 
ne would be safe everywhere. We are following the foot- 


steps of imperial Rome, and virtually announcing the policy 
that we are going to make every square foot of soil under 
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the sun safe for Americans. That sort of imperialism is 
deadly. 

Mr. President, that means policing the world. We should 
know whether it is to be the policy of this country from 
now on to make every square foot of soil in the world safe 
in war times for Americans everywhere instead of trying to 
make American territory safe for Americans. Even America 
is not safe for a lot of good Americans just now. I want 
to know whether our boys are going to die to make the 
Yangtze safe for Standard Oil. If we vote to adopt my 
amendment we will simply serve notice that we are not 
going to make every inch of soil in Africa or Asia or 
Europe, safe in war time for Americans, even at the price 
of war. That is the sole and only purpose of my amend- 
ment. I think that it is a reasonable and temperate state- 
ment of policy. 

I want to have something more to say about this matter 
when I present my amendment for a vote and I shall ask 
for a yea-and-nay vote on the amendment. In the mean- 
time I should like Senators who have heard what I have 
had to say about the Swanson letter and about this matter 
of policy to earnestly consider the amendment before re- 
jecting it. There can be no misunderstanding the policy 
made plain by Mr. Swanson’s letter, coupled with Mr. Hull’s 
pronouncement, 

If we want to make the whole world safe for Americans 
everywhere; if that is to be the policy, and it is now the 
policy because Mr. Swanson has made it plain in his letter 
that it is, then we shall have to enforce that policy. It is 
the purpose of my amendment, however, to make it plain 
that that is not our policy. If we reject the amendment it 
will be made plain that we put the stamp of approval on 
the policy of making every square foot of soil on the face 
of the globe safe for Americans, and that we are willing 
to go to war to do it. 

Mr. Hull says that is our policy, and that we are going to 
support it. We will unless Congress vetoes it. The inevi- 
table corollary of that doctrine is force. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the Recorp as part 
of my remarks the letter of Secretary of the Navy Swanson 
to me, and I also ask to have printed immediately following 
it a copy of the amendment to the bill which I have ten- 
dered, and concerning which I have spoken today. 

There being no objection, the letter and amendment were 
ordered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 20, 1938. 
Hon. Homer T. Bone, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Senator Bone: Reference is made to your letter of 
April 19, 1938, with which you enclosed a proposed amendment to 
the bill H. R. 9218, and requested an expression of the attitude of 
the Navy Department concerning this proposed amendment. The 
P. d amendment has as its object the establishment of a naval 
frontier or defensive sea area within which the operations of the 
naval forces would be confined. 

It is my judgment that although it is not the province of the 
Navy Department to determine national policy as such, nevertheless 
the execution of national policies, especially in times of military 
emergency, is a matter of primary responsibility to the Naval Es- 
tablishment in its own field of national defense. Consequently any 
legal definition of the so-called naval frontier or defensive sea area 
by a line or a combination of lines would unquestionably hamper 
the free use of the fleet and its auxiliary services in time of war in 
the attainment of the objectives for which it was created, and would 
tend in time of peace to build up a misconception of the proper 
significance of strategy and tactics within the naval organization. 
Such a definition would limit the initiative and abridge the author- 
ity of the President in his capacity as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy in prosecuting a war and in taking advantage of 
opportunities to bring the war or emergency to a logical conclusion. 

During war the shifting military situation and the demands of 
sound strategy would necessarily require that the responsible Com- 
mander in Chief shift his zones of operations and frontiers from 
time to time in accordance with the military situation, the forces 
available, and the actions of the enemy. Such matters are prop- 
erly within the cognizance of military planning. They acquire 
shape in the minds of responsible naval authorities and achieve 
promulgation through campaign orders. It is impossible to regu- 
late these affairs by legislation. 

It is the opinion of the Navy Department that a definition such 
as is embodied in the proposed amendment enclosed with your 
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letter cannot be drafted so as to make it free from misinterpreta- 
tion, misapprehension, and inhibitions in carrying out the general 
purposes of national defense. 

Such a definition would proceed beyond the essence of national 
policy as to general intentions and purposes, and would seriously 
infringe upon Executive authority and responsibility concerning the 
methods to be employed in carrying out existing national policy. 

For these reasons, and from a naval point of view, it is recom- 
mended that no proposal be entertained, with respect to the bill 
H. R. 9218, which would legally define or delimit either the naval 
frontier or the defensive sca area of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON. 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Bone to the bill 
(H. R. 9218) to establish the composition of the United States Navy, 
to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and for 
other purposes, viz: Add to section 9, as a part thereof, the follow- 
ing language: “Provided further, That in order to effectuate and 
maintain a state of neutrality and to establish, as an essential 
part of that policy, the preservation and maintenance of our Naval 
Establishment for purposes of national defense and not for pur- 
poses of aggression, operations of the naval forces of the United 
States shall be confined to the defensive sea area of the United 
States which is hereby defined as that sea area within the zone 
bounded by a line extending from Attu Island to Midway Island, 
thence to the Hawaiian Islands, thence to the Panama Canal Zone, 
thence to the Virgin Islands, thence to the eastern extremity of 
the State of Maine. 

“It is further declared to be the naval policy of the United States 
that the naval forces of the United States shall be employed to 
maintain said defensive sea area inviolate against any foe. 

“Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the 
use of vessels of the United States in time of war in waters outside 
said defensive sea area to repel attacks upon the United States 
or its Territorial possessions, or to repel attacks upon any country 
in the Western Hemisphere in violation of the historic policy of 
the United States as expressed in the Monroe Doctrine, or as for- 
bidding peacetime maneuvers on the high seas or visits of courtesy 
by vessels of the United States to foreign waters and ports.“ 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR, 1939 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the House Joint Reso- 
lution 573, being Calendar No. 1632. The joint resolution 
has been passed by the House and favorably reported by the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, by a unanimous vote. 
The purpose of the House joint resolution is to amend the 
law which created the New York World’s Fair Commission. 
A period of time elapsed between the creation of the Com- 
mission and the time when the supply bill was passed, dur- 
ing which certain employees were working for the Com- 
mission, but were not paid. Time is of the essence if build- 
ings are to be finished in time for the opening of the fair. 
We had to employ these men, and the joint resolution will 
permit the Commission to pay them. The measure also 
contains a provision that the Commission may purchase 
paintings and other works of art without public advertise- 
ment. It would be impracticable to do so. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the able Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] have 
spoken to me about this matter. I think the Senator from 
Maine is a member of the Commission. 

Mr. WAGNER. He is a member of the Commission. Six 
Members of the Congress of the United States are on the 
Commission. 

Mr. McNARY. Is any other Senator a member of the 
Commission? 

Mr. WAGNER. The senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
COPELAND], who favorably reported the joint resolution from 
the Committee on Commerce, is a member. 

Mr. McNARY. I think he spoke to me about the matter 
and explained it fully. I have no objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution, : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
573) to amend the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolu- 
tion authorizing Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair, 1939,” was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the United States New York World’s Fair 
Commission established by the joint resolution entitled “Joint reso- 
lution authorizing Federal participation in the New York World's 
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Pair 1939“, approved July 9, 1937, is authorized to allocate funds 
from the appropriation made to carry into effect the provisions of 
such joint resolution, for the purchase of paintings, historic papers, 
exhibits, and supplies, by contract or otherwise without regard to 
the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes: Provided, 
That the funds made available by the Third Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, fiscal year 1937, approved August 25, 1937, for carrying 
into effect the provisions of the said joint resolution, are also 
available for payment of obligations incurred on or after July 9, 
1937. Such obligations and expenditures shall not be subject 
to the provisions of any law regulating or limiting the expenditure 
of public money other than the said joint resolution as amended 
by this act. 


NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States Navy, 
to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. McNary] and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye] whether we may not enter into an 
agreement with respect to limitation of debate during the 
further consideration of the Navy bill. Debate has been 
going on now for a week, and it seems to me that we ought 
to bring it to some conclusion if we are to have time to con- 
sider other legislation which is awaiting the consideration of 
the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think we are all anxious 
to obtain as early a vote as possible on the measure, after a 
full consideration and debate upon it. I do not know what 
the proposal is, and I cannot answer affirmatively until I 
shall have heard it, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was wondering whether, in view of the 
fact that a number of Senators have spoken today, we may 
not enter into an agreement for a limitation of debate of 30 
minutes on the bill and 15 minutes on any amendment 
thereto? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have no desire unduly to 
delay a decision upon the pending bill. As the Senator from 
Kentucky knows, I have been conferring with colleagues, 
some of whom wish to be heard. I have tried to reach two 
Senators this evening by telephone and have been unable to 
do so. I feel that it would be very unfair to them if I were 
to give consent to limitation of debate without their consent. 
For my own part, Mr. President, I shall want an hour and 
a half or 2 hours, so far as my own wishes are concerned. I 
can speak only for a few Senators. 

However, I wonder why are we so anxious to be done with 
this matter? There has been nothing about this debate 
which has been removed from the issue in hand. Real con- 
tribution has been made to the subject. Surely, in the ab- 
sence of any seeming effort unduly to delay, I should think a 
bill involving a billion and a quarter dollars would merit at 
least the week’s consideration that has been given it, if not 
more. I hope the Senator from Kentucky will not press for 
a unanimous-consent agreement tonight. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam not complaining about the character 
of the debate at all. However, we all know that in a little 
while other legislation will be ready for action by the Senate. 
Two or three appropriation bills are practically ready for 
action by the Senate. In a few days we shall receive a con- 
ference report on the tax bill. From the other body we shall 
Teceive the relief appropriation bill in a few days, I hope. 
I recall that the Senator said that he himself would want 
more than an hour, I was wondering whether he expects to 
take the floor tomorrow when consideration of the bill is 
resumed, and if he would enter into an agreement limiting 
debate immediately following the conclusion of his remarks. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I should be in much better posi- 
tion to consider giving consent after I shall have finished 
than I am now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I would not interfere with the 
length of the speech which the Senator wishes to make. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I would not wish to give consent 
to limiting debate in the absence of certain Senators, without 
knowing what their wishes are. I cannot make any state- 
ment about that matter tonight. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator make an effort to get 
into communication with those Senators by tomorrow morn- 
ing so that we may try to work the matter out? 

Mr. NYE. Yes, Mr. President; I shall endeavor to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that it is my 
desire to have the Senate meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow, so that 
we may make some progress. 

Mr. NYE. Very well. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, may I ask a question of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], who is in charge 
of the bill? What other amendments are pending? I do 
not recall any amendments except those I have mentioned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is one committee amendment still 
pending. 

Mr. WALSH. An amendment was offered by the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] and two amendments 
were offered by the Senator from Washington. : 

Mr. BONE. The other amendment which I have offered 
is one calling for public building. I have discussed that sub- 
ject so often that I shall not take the time of the Senate ex- 
cept to submit the amendment and ask for a vote upon it. 
The Senate has passed upon the question so many times 
that it would be futile for me to occupy any further time of 
the Senate on that question. 

I have said all I desire to say in connection with the other 
amendment, except to take a few moments to explain its 
purpose, without going into detail as I did today. After I 
shall have briefly explained the purpose of the amendment 
I shall be through, and ready to vote on the bill. I do not 
expect to occupy more than 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There would be no limitation which would 
preclude the Senator from explaining his amendment. 

Mr. BONE. I can do it in 5 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall not press the request for unani- 
mous consent. 

REVISED EDITION OF SENATE RULES AND MANUAL 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Printing I report back favorably, without amendment, Sen- 
ate Resolution 264, and ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 264), sub- 
mitted by Mr. NEELY on April 11, 1938, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and it is hereby, 
directed to prepare a revised edition of the Senate rules and man- 
ual for the use of the Seventy-sixth Congress, and that 1,700 addi- 
tional copies shall be printed and bound, of which 1,200 copies 
shall be for the Senate, 200 copies for the use of the Committee on 
Rules, and the remaining 300 copies shall be bound in full morocco 
and tagged as to contents and delivered as may be directed by the 
committee. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Berry in the chair). 
Reports of committees are in order. 

If there be no reports of committees, the clerk will state 
in their order the nominations on the calendar. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of J. Charles 
Dennis, of Washington, to be United States attorney for the 
western district of Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
nomination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tion of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nominations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

That concludes the calendar. 


the 
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RECESS 
The Senate resumed legislative session. 
Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 50 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 27, 1938, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 26 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
UNITED States ATTORNEY 

J. Charles Dennis to be United States attorney for the 

western district of Washington. 
POSTMASTERS 
HAWAII 
John D. Lewis, Jr., Kaunakakai. 
ILLINOIS 

John G. Rehwald, Altamont. 

Daniel E. Sexton, Carlinville. 

Ira W. Cawood, Flat Rock. 

Pearl W. Blackwelder, Litchfield. 

Thomas L. Roark, Macomb. 

Emil A. Rahm, Staunton. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Roberts H. Jernigan, Ahoskie. 
OKLAHOMA 

Benjamin D. Barnett, Cement. 

James W. Blye, Hennessey. 

Jackson Willis, Maysville. 

Roy McGhee, Miami. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 1938 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 


offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God of the timeless centuries, we pray that we 
may wait in Thy presence expectantly and confidently. We 
thank Thee for our tasks and for the strength with which 
to work. In the discharge of our duties may we accomplish 
that which is worthy; help us to understand that consecra- 
tion and not rank is the all-important thing. Above all, 
Heavenly Father, may we not forget that living is giving. 
In the stern obligations that call us to this Chamber, do 
Thou sanctify our thoughts and hallow our desires, Oh, let 
Thy truth come to us from many sources and let it pour 
through our minds and hearts. Arm us with strength of de- 
termination, that we may never make any compromise be- 
tween vice and virtue. Give glad assurance to us; make our 
faith in an All-Wise God supreme, and eternal praise be unto 
Thee. In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 10066. An act to amend the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1937, and for other purposes. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by in- 
cluding therein a list of projects that have been tentatively 
approved by the Federal Emergency Administration of Pub- 
lic Works. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
copy of H. R. 10389, a bill which I introduced on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp a few scattering re- 
marks I made over the radio last evening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

REQUEST FOR INFORMATION RELATIVE TO TREATIES BETWEEN 

NATIONS ' 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged 
adverse report from the Committee on Foreign Affairs on 
the resolution (H. Res, 465) requesting the President of the 
United States to submit certain data relative to treaties 
between nations. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House Resolution 465 

Resolved, That the President is hereby requested to advise the 
House of Representatives, if not incompatible with the public 
interest— 

1. Whether any nation or nations during the last few years 
have violated any treaties to which they and the United States are 
signatories; 

2. If so, what nation or nations, when, and in what manner; 

3. Specifically whether any signatory nation has violated the 
treaty between the United States and other powers providing for 
the renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy com- 
monly called the Kellogg-Briand Pact; the so-called Nine Power 
Treaty relating to the principles and policies to be followed in 
matters concerning China; the treaties, acts, and resolutions 
adopted at Buenos Aires in 1936; and by the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace; and the treaty between the 
United States, the British Empire, France, and Japan relating to 
their insular possessions and insular dominions in the region of 
the Pacific Ocean. 


Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the reso- 
lution on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for 5 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to cbject, 
under the statement I have made in the House many, many 
times, I must object. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 63] 
Anderson, Mo. Cluett Fish Jenckes, Ind. 
Bell Cole, Md. Flannery Jenks, N. H. 
Boland, Pa. Crosby Ford, Miss. Johnson, Minn. 
Boyer Curley Gavagan Kerr 
Boykin Deen Gifford Kniffin 
Buckley. N. Y. Dirksen Gingery Kopplemann 
Bulwinkle Disney Gray, Ind Kvale 
Burdick Ditter Green Lambeth 
Byrne Dockweiler Griswold Luckey, Nebr. 
Caldwell Dorsey Hancock, N.C McClellan 
Cannon, Wis. Douglas Hendricks McFarlane 
Carlson Drewry, Va. Hook McGroarty 
Clark, N. C Driver Jacobsen McKeough 
Clason Ferguson Jarman 


McSweeney Pettengill Steagall Whelchel 
Martin, Colo. Pfeifer Stefan White, Ohio 
O'Connell, Mont. Reece, Tenn Sullivan Wilcox 
O'Connor, Mont. Richards Sweeney Withrow 
Owen Schuetz Taylor, S. C. Wood 
Palmisano Smith, Okla. Wearin 

Patrick Somers, N. Y. Weaver 

Peterson, Fla Starnes Welch 


The SPEAKER. On this call 342 Members have answered 
to their names, a quorum. 
Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include an address by Dr. John A. Ryan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including 
therein a statement prepared by the veterans’ organizations 
relating to H. R. 8176, which will take two and a half pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
an address delivered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wooprvurr] in Worcester, Mass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by including a very short 
article that refers to a bill that I have myself introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record by print- 
ing a statement made by John J. Mara, an official of the 
American Federation of Labor, before the Committee on 
Reciprocity. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp at this point 
and to include therein two resolutions I am introducing today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to call the attention of Members of this House to 
two resolutions I have just introduced. 

The first resolution calls for a congressional investigation 
of Group Health Association, an experiment in socialized 
medicine being conducted in connection with the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, while the second calls for the 
Attorney General of the United States to take necessary legal 
action to recover for the United States Treasury $40,000 de- 
clared to have been illegally obtained by Group Health Asso- 
ciation to begin its experiment. 

The first resolution follows: 


Whereas Group Health Association, organized to provide medical 
care for employees of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, is vio- 
lating the Healing Arts Act of the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas Group Health Association is operating in violation of the 
insurance laws of the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas Group Health Association illegally and improperly ob- 
tained $40,000 of the taxpayers’ money to conduct an experiment in 
socialized medicine; and 

Whereas Group Health Association insists upon a program that 
has been declared to be unsound, illegal, unethical, and dangerous 
to the public interest; and 

Whereas Group Health Association is using Government time, 
employees, and facilities to attack and intimidate citizens and 
organizations refusing to cooperate in its illegal activities; and 
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Whereas Group Health Association has collected many thousands 
of dollars from Government employees, and these employees are 
entitled to the protection of that investment; and 

Whereas Group Health Association activities as a whole present 
an unsavory picture: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Speaker appoint a select committee of seven 
Members of the House, and that such committee be instructed to 
inquire into the organization and activities of the Group Health 
Association, and for such purposes it shall have power to send for 
persons and papers and administer oaths to witnesses, and shall 
have the right to report at any time. The expense of such inquiry 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of said committee, to be 
immediately available. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, here is the second resolution: 


Whereas Group Health Association, organized to provide medical 
care for Government employees, obtained from the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation $40,000 of the taxpayers’ money to defray operat- 
ing expenses; and 

Whereas this expenditure by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
of $40,000 has been declared illegal and improper by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives, and the United States district 
attorney; and 

Whereas Group Health Association and Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration have refused to take cognizance of the rulings that this 
expenditure is illegal and improper: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, instructed and authorized immediately to take neces- 
sary legal action to recover for the United States Treasury this sum 
of $40,000 so illegally and improperly expended. 

In the interest of the public, this investigation by Congress 
cannot be postponed. 

This organization is collecting dues from members all 
the time. In spite of the fact that the corporation counsel 
of the District of Columbia has ruled that it is operating in 
violation of the insurance laws of the District, and in spite 
of the fact that the United States District Attorney has 
ruled that it is violating the medical practice laws, it con- 
tinues to draw money from the Government employees. 

It has collected more than $30,000 already from Govern- 
ment employees, and the public is entitled to protection of 
that investment—just as the public is entitled to protec- 
tion of money deposited in a savings bank, or in a life-in- 
surance company. 

At present there is no protection of any kind. And the 
developments of the last week show very clearly that some- 


thing is wrong inside this organization. 


For several months we have had the spectacle of this or- 
ganization attacking and berating the recognized medical 
profession of the city of Washington. Officials of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, instead of devoting their time 
to the duties for which the Government pays them—the 
handling of the affairs of that organization—have been 
using Government time to contact Members of Congress, to 
bring pressure on the District Medical Society for this rea- 
son or that reason. The publicity staff of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation has been pouring out a continuous stream 
of poison propaganda on Government time. 

Employees of H. O. L. C., who are officials of the Group 
Health Association, have been using Government time to 
hold press conferences, in which they attack the medical 
society. 

Members of the House of Representatives have been. fur- 
nished with vicious and slanderous misstatements, to be 
made on the floor of the House of Representatives. 

But, within the last week, even more striking developments 
have occurred. 

In the first place, one of the H. O. L. C. officials, who was 
å moving spirit behind the Group Health Association, was 
exposed in highly improper and illegal operations involving 
illegal use of the Government franking privilege. This was 
Mr. Horace Russell. Chief Counsel of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH] disclosed these 
facts on the floor of the House last week—that Mr. Russell 
had sent out thousands of letters, soliciting legal business 
for one of his former associate attorneys in the H. O. L. C. 
and those letters clearly suggested that this attorney had an 
“in” with the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and that he 
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would be peculiarly able to be successful in any legal work 
before that agency. 

These were not mere idle charges. Mr. Russell admitted 
the truth of them, and within 4 hours after he had been 
exposed by the gentleman from Illinois he resigned from 
the Government service. 

But the important fact, Mr. Speaker, is that this Mr. Rus- 
sell is the legal counsel who ruled that the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation could make a gift of $40,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money to Group Health Association. Which was 
done. 

It was this same Mr. Russell who advised Group Health 
Association to keep on operating, in spite of the rulings of 
the corporation counsel and the United States district at- 
torney that it was violating not one but many laws. 

It was this same Mr. Russell who told the House and 
Senate Appropriation Committees that Congress has no con- 
trol over the financial activities of H. O. L. C. 

It was this same Mr. Russell, supposedly being paid by 
the Government to handle the legal affairs of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, who spent many weeks in trying 
to prevent the medical society from enforcing its eligibility 
rules against a young physician who had been coaxed to join 
the staff of Group Health Association. 

Mr. Russell was quoted in the press as saying that he 
did nothing illegal or unethical in sending out those letters 
under Government frank, soliciting business for one of his 
lawyer friends. 

And if that is the grade of legality and ethics that is used 
in counseling Group Health Association, my own belief is 
that the Medical Society deserves the highest applause for 
refusing to have any part of it. 

But the final straw, that absolutely proves the necessity 
for an immediate investigation, came last Thursday. 

The medical director of Group Health Association, from 
the very earliest days of its organization, has been Dr. Henry 
Rolph Brown, a very able physician of many years’ experi- 
ence, who has held distinguished medical positions in the 
Government, particularly in the United States Veterans’ 
Administration. 

There can be no question as to the ability of Dr. Brown. 
At all times the officials of Group Health Association them- 
selves have been very high in their praise of him. 

But last Thursday Dr. Brown resigned from Group Health 
Association. 

The publicity office of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
said it was because of ill health. Dr. Brown has stated that 
he is in perfect health. He has been ill recently, but he is 
in excellent condition at the present time. 

There were other excuses offered by Group Health Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Brown denied them. i 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, Dr. Brown resigned for reasons 
that he will state only to a congressional committee. 

They are vital reasons. 

Here is an ethical, honest, able physician, with years of 
practical experience in the noble profession of healing the 
sick. He has spent his life at it. 

But very obviously things are going on in Group Health 
Association in which he refuses to be involved further. 

He has watched the operations of Group Health Associa- 
tion day in and day out. He has seen the manner in which 
patients are handled and the grade of medical attention 
that is given to them. For months he has been in a posi- 
tion to compare the service of this socialistic medical agency 
with the service that he, as a veteran physician, knows that 
the patient should receive; and he refuses to be a party to it 
any longer. 

Now, let me remind you of several points of background in 
this Group Health Association situation. 

For several months you have seen continuous attacks in 
the press by officials of the organization, picturing the Medi- 
cal Society as a cold, ruthless, money-grabbing trust that is 
trying to squeeze the last dollar out of every patient and 
without the slightest interest for the general public welfare. 
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The public has been told that members of Group Health 
Association have been refused admission to local hospitals. 
It has been stated time and again that the medical profes- 
sion refuses to cooperate and is trying to choke Group 
Health Association to death. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts are that the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia met with the organizers of Group 
Health Association on two occasions before that organiza- 
tion was set up. It sat around a table and attempted to 
work out some arrangement under which the regular physi- 
ons of the city would be able to cooperate with the move- 
ment. 

It has been stated time and again that the private physi- 
cians of the city are willing to contribute their time on a 
basis of reduced fees or even on the basis of no fees at all, 
in order to provide adequate medical attention for all the 
people all the time. But there are certain rules that the 
medical profession must adhere to. 

In those two conferences the organizers of Group Health 
Association consistently refused, as the minutes of the meet- 
ing will show, to give any information of any kind as to the 
physical organization of Group Health Association, as to the 
2 phases of it, or in any other particulars. They merely 

We are going to set up an organization to provide medical care 
to Government employees—we don't care what your principles or 
your traditions are—we've read some books on medical economics 
we've worked out a plan in our minds—and the medical profession 
can come along with us on our terms, or it'll be too bad for you. 

As a matter of fact, less than 3 weeks ago the society 
again made a formal offer to Mr. Kirkpatrick, head of 
Group Health Association, to sit around a table and work 
out a scheme in which the medical profession of Washington 
can cooperate. The letter pointed out that programs have 
been worked out in other cities in which the patient pays 
a regular monthly fee and receives first-class medical atten- 
tion, with free choice of physician, provisions for hospitali- 
zation—everything that Group Health Association offers, and 
a great deal more. 

So far I have seen no answer to that letter, and why not? 
If the officials of Group Health Association are sincerely in- 
terested in obtaining medical care for Government employees 
who cannot afford it otherwise, why has not this offer been 
taken up? 

The offer of the Medical Society made only four pro- 
visions. Those provisions are that whatever program is 
worked out must be legal, ethical, economically sound, and it 
must maintain the recognized standards of medical service. 

Is there any one of those provisions, Mr. Speaker, with 
which the officials of Group Health Association can refuse 
to comply? 

Do they fail to accept this offer of the Medical Society be- 
cause they do not want to abide by the provision of legality? 
Are they unable to comply with the requirement of ethics? 
Do they want to sidestep the question of economic sound- 
ness and operate a fly-by-night promotion scheme that will 
blow up in the faces of the Government employees, who have 
invested $30,000 already, at the first little strain of a minor 
epidemic? Or do they admit that the standards of medical 
service that they are rendering are inferior? 

In any one of those cases, I think every Member of the 
House will agree that an investigation is absolutely necessary 
to protect these 2,500 paying members and the thousands of 
dollars they have already invested. 

Something is very wrong in Group Health Association, 
Mr. Speaker. If this organization really has an idealistic 
purpose, as it claims—and if it really is motivated by a desire 
to improve the health of Government employees, and not by 
selfish promotional desires of a few people, why does it re- 
fuse to reorganize in conformity with the rulings of the 
corporation counsel and the United States district at- 
torney? 

Why does it refuse the sincere and legitimate offer of the 
medical profession of the city of Washington? - 
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Why has it defied the authority of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and the Congress, in connection with the $40,000 con- 
tribution of taxpayers’ money? 

Why has it put slanderous and untruthful statements 
against the private medical profession of the city into the 
hands of Members of Congress to be read on the floor? 

And, finally, why has Dr. Henry Rolph Brown, a distin- 
guished and ethical and honest physician found it impos- 
sible to continue serving as medical director of the organi- 
zation, and has felt forced to submit his resignation? 

Mr. Speaker, this is a vital and inescapable responsibility 
on the shoulders of Congress. There is too much smoke 
belching out of this organization to ignore it. If there is no 
fire an investigation will determine that fact, and it should 
be determined in all justice to the organizers of the move- 
ment. 

But if there is fire, and I have reason to believe that there 
is—if the public is being exploited—if this is merely a com- 
mon racket, in which the United States Treasury has been 
taken for $40,000 and 2,500 Government employees have been 
taken for almost as much again—it is high time that we 
establish that fact, and clean up the ugly mess. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include therein an editorial from 
the Battle Creek Enquirer and Evening News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include a brief reso- 
lution and a letter written by myself to the director of the 
margarine institute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a brief article by Hon. Bryce Little. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERNARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a radio address I delivered yesterday and a short newspaper 
item. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include two 
brief extracts from the reports of the engineers of the War 
Department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a 
short editorial from the Malden Press. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein an approved list of P. W. A. projects for the 
State of Arizona. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and to include therein 
an approved list of P. W. A. projects for the State of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and to include 
therein an approved list of P. W. A. projects for the State of 
Idaho. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and to include therein a 
very brief act of Congress, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and to 
include therein a statement I made before the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress regarding the Merrimac River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and to include therein 
a list of approved P. W. A. projects in the State of Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939-——-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report upon the bill (H. R. 9621) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado calls up a 
conference report upon the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill and asks unanimous consent that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9621) making appropriations for the De t of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 6, 
15, 16, 17, 21, 26, 29, 30, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 44, 62, 77, 84, 85, 
86, 92, 93, 99, 100, and 105. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 4, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 19, 23; 24, 25, 
31, 32, 33, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, 47, 48, 49, 55, 56, 57, 66, 67, 73, 74, 
76, 88, 89, 90, 91, 94, 95, 97, 101, 103, 104, and 106, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert $260,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert 253,470“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert 882.790“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agreee to the same with an amendment, as follows: In leu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 8660, 
000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert 8104, 260“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “, and 
$10,000 shall be available for the repair and maintenance of build- 
ings and utilities”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 

posed, insert “$378,910”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 

“Shawnee Sanatorium, Oklahoma: General repairs and improve- 
ments, $35,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert 81,870,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
named in said amendment, insert “$750,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 75, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert 865,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert “$635,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed, insert “$250,400”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert “$365,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert “$324,500”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert “$230,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 

agree to the same with an-amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert “$2,264,760"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “; for 

‘the acquisition by purchase or condemnation of certain lands, 
' within Mount Rainier National Park, $30,000; in all, $176,555”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert “$5,000,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 102, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: “All appropriations for vocational education under the Office 
of Education in this Act shall be used exclusively for vocational 
education purposes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in disagreement amendments 
numbered 2, 3, 20, 22, 28, 34, 46, 53, 54, 60, 61, 63, 64, 68, 69, 70, 


EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 

JED JOHNSON, 

J. G. ScrucHam, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

JAMES M. FITZPATRICK, 

CHAS. H. LEAVY, 

ALBERT E. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


GERALD P. NYE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9621) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes, submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report as to each of such amend- 


ments, namely: 
Office of the Secretary 


On amendment No. 1: Appropriates $280,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $285,600, as proposed by the Senate, for personal 
services in the office of the Solicitor. 

On amendment No. 4: Provides that 25 percent of all moneys 
received from grazing districts shall be available for range improve- 
ments, as proposed by the Senate. Under the provisions of the 
House bill, 25 percent of moneys received from leased lands outside 
or grazing districts would be made available for range improvements 
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in such districts, which is not in accord with section 15 of the 
so-called Taylor Grazing Act, approved June 28, 1934, as amended. 

On amendment No. 5: Appropriates $260,000 for salaries and 
expenses, Petroleum Conservation Division, instead of $250,000, as 
proposed by the House, and $275,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 6: Restores the language of the House pro- 
viding for teletype rentals and services under the appropriation for 
contingent expenses, which was stricken out by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 7: Perfects language in the paragraph appro- 
priating funds for the purchase of books, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendments Nos. 8, 9, and 10, relating to printing and bind- 
ing: Appropriates $253,470 for printing and binding, instead of 
$250,000, as proposed by the House, and $255,680, as proposed by the 
Senate; provides $82,790 for such purpose under the Bureau of 
Mines, instead of $80,580, as proposed by the House, and $85,000, 
as proposed by the Senate; and appropriates $52,000 for the same 
purpose for the Office of Education, instead of $50,740, as proposed 
by the House. 

National Bituminous Coal Commission 


On amendment No. 11: Appropriates $3,000,000 for salaries and 
expenses of the National Bituminous Coal Commission, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $2,700,000, as proposed by the House. 

Bonneville project 

On amendment No. 12: Provides that appropriations for con- 
struction in connection with this project shall be available for 
personal services, as proposed by the Senate. 

General Land Office 


On amendment No. 13: Appropriates $687,700 (including $50,000 
for temporary employees) for salaries in the office of the Commis- 
sioner, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $637,700, as proposed 
by the House. 8 

On amendment No. 14: Appropriates $1,000,000 for surveying pub- 
lic lands, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $750,000, as proposed 


by the House. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 


On amendment No. 15: Appropriates $522,200 for salaries in the 
office of the Commissioner, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$528,680, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendments Nos. 16, 17, and 18: Appropriates $80,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $120,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for expenses of organizing Indian chartered corporations; provides 
$20,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $25,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for personal services in the District of Columbia; 
and provides that not to exceed $5,000 of such sum shall be 
available for expenditure in the State of New Mexico, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $15,000, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 19: Permits the use of $200,000 from appli- 
cable funds for the purchase of passenger-carrying vehicles, as 
proporea by the Senate, instead of $190,000, as proposed by the 

ouse, 

On amendment No. 21: Appropriates $20,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $25,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the acqui- 
sition of lands in connection with the act of June 18, 1934. 

On amendment No. 23: Continues available the unexpended bal- 
ances of amounts authorized to be expended for the purchase of 
additional lands and improvements for the Confederated Band of 
Ute Indians in Utah and appropriated in the Interior Department 
pa ila Act for the fiscal year 1938, as proposed by the 

nate. 

On amendment No. 24: Continues available during the fiscal 
year 1939, the unexpended balance of funds appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1938 for the purchase of land, Cheyenne River Reserva- 
tion, S. Dak., as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 25: Appropriates $15,000 from tribal funds 
for a survey of certain lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw In- 
dians of Oklahoma, as proposed by the Senate, 

On amendment No. 26: Strikes out the proposal of the Senate 
that $50,000 be appropriated from tribal funds for the purchase of 
land on the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho. 

On amendment No. 27: Appropriates $660,000 for the p of 
developing agriculture and stock raising, instead of $650,000, as 
proposed by the House and $670,000, with a limitation of $20,000 
to be available for the Five Civilized Tribes, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On amendments Nos. 29, 30, and 31: Appropriates $28,000 from 
tribal funds for industrial assistance, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $206,000 as proposed by the Senate; strikes out $125,000 
for the Blackfeet Indians in Montana, $25,000 for the Fort Apache 
Indians in Arizona, $25,000 for the Navajo Indians, Arizona and 
New Mexico, and $3,000 for the Papago Indians, Arizona, inserted 
by the Senate; and makes available for loans to Indian chartered 
corporations appropriations from tribal funds for industrial as- 
sistance, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendments Nos. 32 and 33: Appropriates $42,500, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $41,000, as proposed by the House, 
for Indian arts and crafts; and provides that no salary shall be 
in excess of $7,500 per annum, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $6,000 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 35: Appropriates $11,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $26,000, as proposed by the Senate, for irrigation 
construction work on the Klamath Reservation, Oreg. 

On amendment No. 36: Corrects a total. 
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On amendment No. 37: Provides that no part of appropriations 
for the Indian Bureau shall be available for travel in connection 
with a study of educational systems outside the continental lim- 
its of the United States and the Territory of Alaska, as proposed 
by the House, instead of limiting such expenditure to $1,000, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 38: Strikes out the proposal of the Senate 
appropriating $29,000 for the purchase of land and improvements 
adjacent to the boarding school at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

On amendment No. 39: Corrects a total. 

On amendments Nos. 40 and 41: Corrects two totals. 

On amendments Nos, 42 and 43: Appropriates $90,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $65,000, as proposed by the House, 
for the William W. Hastings Hospital; and continues available the 
unexpended balance of the appropriation for the fiscal year 1938 
for the Sioux Sanatorium, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 44: Appropriates $2,675,000, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $2,700,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
general support and administration. 

On amendment No. 45: Strikes out, as p: by the Senate, 
the provision of the House providing for a survey of the reindeer 
industry in Alaska. 

On amendments Nos. 47 and 48: Appropriates, from tribal funds, 
as proposed by the Senate, $55,000, including the construction of 
quarters and other facilities near McNary in the State of Arizona, 
instead of an appropriation of $50,000, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 49; Appropriates $3,000 from tribal funds 
for the Western Shoshone Indians in Nevada, as proposed by the 
Senate. . 

On amendments Nos. 50 and 51: Appropriates $104,260 for the 
Klamath Indians, Oregon, from tribal funds, of which $10,000 shall 
be available for repairs and maintenance, instead of $94,260, as 
proposed by the House, and $108,760, of which $4,500 shall be 
available for expenses of attorneys, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 52: Corrects a total. 

On amendment No. 55: Appropriates $15,000 for infirmary quar- 
ters, Jones Academy, Oklahoma, as pro by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 56: Appropriates $75,000 for dormitory facil- 
ities at Fort Sill, Okla., as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 57: Makes available $5,000 of an unexpended 
balance of $20,000 contained in the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act for the fiscal year 1938, for use during the fiscal year 
1939 for improvements to the water system, Rosebud, S. Dak., as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 58: Appropriates $35,000 for repairs and im- 
provements at the Shawnee Sanatorium, Oklahoma, as proposed by 
the Senate, and strikes out the proposal of the Senate appropri- 
ating $80,000 for an infirmary and equipment at the same insti- 
tution. 

On amendment No. 59: Corrects a total. 

Bureau of Reclamation 


On amendment No. 63: Strikes out the proposal of the Senate 
the words “and for general investigations” under the 
items for construction from the reclamation fund. 

On amendment No. 65: Appropriates $750,000 for the Twin 
Springs Dam and Snake River pumping plant on the Boise proj- 
ect, Idaho, instead of $1,000,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 66: Appropriates $100,000 for construction 
in connection with the Ogden River project, Utah, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On amendment No. 67: Appropriates $1,000,000 for construction 
in connection with the Kendrick project, Wyoming, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $750,000, as proposed by the House. 

Geological Survey 

On amendments Nos. 73 and 74: Appropriates $1,050,000 for 
gaging streams and makes $130,000 available for personal services 
in the District of Columbia for such purpose, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of an appropriation of $1,000,000 with a limitation 
of $100,000 on the amount available for personal services in the 
District of Columbia, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 75: Provides that not to exceed $65,000 shall 
be available for personal services in the District of Columbia for 
mineral leasing, instead of $60,000 as proposed by the House and 
; $70,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 76: Corrects a total. 

Bureau of Mines 

On amendment No. 77: Appropriates $64,000 for salaries and ex- 
' penses in the office of the Director, as proposed by the House, 
‘instead of $66,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 78: Appropriates $635,000 for operating mine 
rescue cars and stations and investigation of mine accidents, in- 
stead of $624,000 as proposed by the House and $647,560 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 79: Appropriates $250,400 for testing fuel, 
instead of $240,400 as proposed by the House and $260,400 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 80: Appropriates $365,000 for mining experi- 
ment stations, instead of $359,000 as proposed by the House and 
$375,540 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendments Nos. 81 and 82, relating to economics of mineral 
industries: Appropriates $324,500, of which $230,000 may be ex- 
pended for personal services in the District of Columbia, instead 
of providing $312,000, of which $225,000 may be expended for per- 
Sonal services in the District of Columbia, as proposed by the 
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House, and $342,500, of which $248,000 may be expended in the 
District of Columbia, as proposed by the Senate. 
On amendment No. 83: Corrects a total. 
National Park Service 


On amendment No. 84: Strikes out the provision of the Senate 
8 $50,000 for a park, parkway, and recreational area 

udy. 

On amendments Nos. 85 and 86: Strikes out the proposal of the 
Senate appropriating $6,000 for a study in connection with a pro- 
posed museum in the Glacier National Park, Mont. 

On amendment No. 87: Amends the provision of the Senate ap- 
propriating $60,000 for the acquisition of lands in the Mount 
Rainier National Park by providing for acquisition by purchase or 
condemnation and making $30,000 available for such p $ 

On amendments Nos. 88, 89, and 90: Appropriates $3,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for keeping open during the winter and spring 
months certain roads in the Yellowstone National Park, K 

On amendment No. 91: Appropriates $4,000 for a water-supply 
and distribution system at the El Morro National Monument, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 92: Strikes out the proposal of the Senate 
appropriating $25,000 for the restoration and preservation of the 
home of Dr. John McLoughlin, chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Co. and father of the Oregon country. 

On amendment No. 93: Provides $15,000 for personal services in 
the District of Columbia in connection with forest protection and 
fire prevention, instead of $21,500, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendments Nos. 94, 95, 96, and 97, relating to the Blue 
Ridge and Natchez Trace Parkways: Strikes out the proposal of 
the House changing the name of the Blue Ridge Parkway; appro- 
priates $5,000,000 for continuation of construction, instead of 
$3,996,200, as proposed by the House, and $5,996,200, as proposed 
by the Senate; and restricts the use of the appropriation to the 
specific purposes for which provided. 

On amendment No. 99: Appropriates $12,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $24,000, as proposed by the Senate, for a con- 
tinuation of the survey of historic sites and buildings. 

On amendment No. 100: Strikes out the proposal of the Senate 
requiring that of the total appropriation for salaries and general 
expenses in connection with the operation and maintenance of 
buildings and grounds in the District of Columbia $5,313,000 shall 
be used for personal services. 

Office of Education 

On amendment No. 101: Appropriates $21,500 for general ex- 
penses, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $20,000, as proposed 
by the House. 

On amendment No. 102: Restores the proposal of the House rela- 
tive to the use of appropriations for vocational education, amended 
so as to eliminate the provision placing such expenditures under 
the supervision of the Vocational Education Division. 

Territory of Alaska 

On amendments Nos. 103 and 104: Appropriates $160,000 to pro- 
vide increases in pay for employees of the Alaska Railroad, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital 


On amendment No. 105: Strikes out the proposal of the Senate 
permitting the use of oleomargarine or butter substitutes at this 
herrea when made wholly from products grown in the United 

tates. 

Freedmen’s Hospital 
On amendment No. 106: Corrects a typographical error, 
Amendments in disagreement 

The committee of conference report in disagreement the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate: 

On amendments Nos. 2 and 3: Relating to appropriations for the 
Division of Investigations. 

On amendment No, 20: Relating to the appropriation for the 
purchase of land for the Navajo Indians, Arizona. 

On amendment No. 22; Relating to the appropriation for the 
purchase of land for Indians under the act of June 18, 1934. 

On amendment No. 28: Relating to the appropriation for en- 
couraging industry and self-support among Indians. 

On amendment No. 34: Authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to enter contracts for the development of power on the 
San Carlos project, Arizona. 

On amendment No. 46: Relating to the appropriation to carry 
out the provisions of the act of September 1, 1937, having to do 
with the reindeer industry in Alaska. 

On amendment No. 53: Relating to the appropriation for travel 
by Indian tribal councils or committees thereof. 

On amendment No. 54: Relating to expenses of attorneys rep- 
resenting the Chickasaw and Choctaw Indians. 

On amendment Nos. 60 and 61: Relating to claims by the West- 
ern Cherokee Indians under the act of April 25, 1932. 

On amendment No. 63: Relating to the furnishing of water to 
the Arizona State Experiment Farm by the Gila project, Arizona. 

On amendment No. 64: Relating to appropriations for the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project, Colorado. 

On amendment No. 68: Corrects a total. 

On amendment No. 69: Relating to the disposition of receipts 
from the naval petroleum reserves. ` 

On amendment No. 70: Corrects a total. 
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On amendments Nos. 71 and 72: Relating to cooperative in- 
vestigations under general-fund appropriations and correcting the 
total of appropriations for reclamation from the general fund. 

On amendment No. 98: Requiring a report to Congress of ex- 
penditures from appropriations for the Blue Ridge and Natchez 
Trace Parkways. 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 

JED JOHNSON, 

J. G. SCRUGHAM, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

JAMES M. FITZPATRICK, 

CHas H. Leavy, 

ALBERT E. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, there are 106 
amendments to the bill. By way of preliminary statement, 
I may say that the bill is $3,267,000 less than it was last 
year. The bill as it passed the House was $2,752,000 under 
the Budget. As it passed the Senate, however, it was 
$389,000 above the Budget. Under this compromise and 
under this report we have reduced the final amount carried 
by the bill until it now is $1,260,000 under the Budget. So 
we feel that in the main the conference committee has done 
a very good job. I may say that a number of estimates came 
to the Senate after the House had acted upon the bill, and 
I have taken these into consideration in making this state- 
ment. 

The House receded on something like 30 amendments, and 
the Senate receded upon about an equal number. The rest 
of the amendments, numbering 19, are in disagreement. A 
large number of the amendments added to the bill in the 
Senate contained legislation, and under the rules of the 
House these amendments must come back for a separate 
vote. A large number of these Senate amendments are not 
in actual disagreement, but under the rules they must be 
brought back in disagreement and voted on separately in 
the House. Many of them are merely corrections. We will 
take up these amendments as we come to them, and I trust 
the House will give them serious consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not take further time now but yield 

10 minutes to the ranking minority member of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. RIcH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, you have heard the statement 
made by the chairman of the subcommittee in reference to 
this bill. Let me say at the outset of my remarks that there 
is not a Member of the House of Representatives of whom 

I think more than I do of the genial chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Colorado. I like every mem- 
ber of our committee. I have to do many things in this com- 
mittee, however, that I do not like to do, because I feel that 
I have something more to look after than just the reclama- 
tion projects beneficial to a limited area of the country located 
mostly in the districts of the members of this subcommittee. 
I do not, therefore, hesitate to challenge the right of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, or any Member of the com- 
mittee or of Congress to ask for something in his State or his 
district that I would not ask for my own district, especially 
in times such as we are passing through today. I think the 
Members of Congress ought fully to realize their individual 
responsibility to this Government as a whole rather than 
their responsibility to any particular district or to any par- 
ticular State, and especially when it means votes to the Mem- 
bers of Congress. This duty and responsibility should trans- 
cend their interest in projects that are of peculiar benefit to 
certain districts or to limited areas. 

Let us analyze the statement made by the chairman of the 
subcommittee in reference to these appropriations. Let us 
consider first the report of the clerk of the committee; and 
the clerk of the committee is under more or less of an obli- 
gation to the chairman and to the majority party to try to 
make this as smooth and as good a piece of taffy as you 
Members of Congress can swallow. The gentleman from 
Colorado did not tell you all. He made statements in refer- 
ence to the Bureau of the Budget and how the bill when it 
passed the House was under the Budget estimate. Let me 
tell you, however, that since this bill passed the House of 
Representatives they have gotten additional Budget esti- 
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mates for millions of dollars; he forgot to mention that. The 
Director of the Budget is an individual who is supposed to 
look after the affairs of the Nation and to keep the President 
informed of the Treasury and the requests for funds from it. 
I do not want anybody in the House to get the idea that in 
making this statement I think the chairman of this com- 
mittee told us something that is not true, for he did not. He 
did not go far enough, however, and tell you something more 
that you ought to know about the Budget estimates that were 
recently sent here by the Budget officer. 

Let me show you what has happened since the bill passed 


the House of Representatives. On April 19 the Budget 


Director sent down additional amounts as follows: For roads 
in the Indian reservations, $2,000,000; for roads and trails 
in the National Park Service, $3,750,000; for the Blue Ridge- 
Natchez Trace Parkway, National Park Service, $3,000,000. 
This estimate on the part of the Budget amounted to 
$8,750,000. Still earlier than that, on April 12, he sent down 
a Budget estimate for more millions. The Director of the 
Budget sends down these estimates because of the fact that 
the Members of Congress are like a bunch of bees around a 
hive; they just keep close to the Budget officer and pester 
him to death. The poor fellow, as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, yields to the Members, and they get the estimates and 
bring them in and ask you again to grant the expenditure of 
those funds. Then the Members try to accommodate all their 
friends and vote money away from your own taxpayers that 
you do not have in the Treasury. 

It certainly is a very poor thing for any Member of Con- 
gress to do. But you have done it in the past; but I hope 
you have some respect for future generations and try to pay 
as you go. 

Mr. Morgenthau, of the Treasury Department, looks at the 
statement after you grant these various requests, and in this 
connection, may I call your attention to the statement of 
April 22, 1938. This is after 4 years of promises to balance 
the Budget. On that date we were $1,196,983,448.93 in the, 
red. Notwithstanding a thirty-seven and one-half billion’ 
dollar indebtedness or more, the Budget Bureau has increased 
these various Budget estimates. Why did he do it? 

Let me call your attention to other estimates that have 
been increased by the Budget officer. The General Land 
Office has been increased $4,823.16, the Coos Bay wagon road, | 
grant lands, and timber, $7,279.05, the Oregon and California 
grant lands, $246,000; range improvements on public lands, 
$60,000; and for the Bureau of Reclamation, Colorado Big 
Thompson project, $1,000,000. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, as well as the members of our com- 
mittee, saw fit to raise this to $1,250,000. I do not know how 
that ever happened, but it is true nevertheless. In our bill we 
have gone above the Budget estimate to the extent of a 
quarter of a million dollars and this notwithstanding the fact 
that project has $900,000 of umexpended funds which were 
given to it last year and are stillon hand. So that the Colo- 
rado Big Thompson project has a lot of influence some- 
where, some place, who can pull the financial rabbits out of 
the empty hats. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. The gentleman just stated that the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project had some influence some- 
where. May I say that I have never asked Mr. Bell, of the 
Bureau of the Budget, for one penny, nor have I asked the 
President or Mr. Ickes for any money. The project was so 
darn good it just sold itself. 

Mr. RICH. In reply to the gentleman, may I venture the 
assertion that somebody from Colorado did, and whoever it 
was has a lot of influence with the Budget officer. 

Let us take the Yuma project in Arizona. There has been 
allowed a hundred thousand dollars additional for that. 
Then we come to the Klamath project in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, for which an additional $100,000 is allowed. Then we 
come to the Ogden River project in Utah. There is an addi- 
tional grant of $100,000 there, and it is an outrageous ex- 
penditure of public funds, building a duplicate water system 
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for Ogden when they have now one system for home con- 
sumption and this one will be for sprinkling lawns. When 
our water systems in Pennsylvania have not enough water in 
dry season we must do without water on lawns, but here these 
people ask the Government to do something for them that 
our people in Pennsylvania do without. It is not right to give 
one section of the country all they want and other sections 
nothing. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentle- 
man 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, let us refer to the Riverton proj- 
ect in Wyoming. In the case of that project $125,000 addi- 
tional has been allowed. The Bureau of Mines has been 
granted an increase of $537,975.23. The Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, N. C.-Tenn., has been given $743,465, 
Oh, it is easy money for some people. Remember there was a 
$3,000,000 Budget estimate in the case of that parkway con- 
necting these parks. The committee did well to hold it down 
to a million some few thousand dollars. But you watch that 
same bunch of fellows come around here when the deficiency 
appropriation bill is being considered and you will find they 
will get $2,000,000 more. They are going to get it because 
they have asked for it and this administration is the biggest 
spending administration this country has ever had, and I 
predict they will grant it. And, Mr. Speaker, it is wrong 
to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the Members on the Democratic 
side of the House want to cut down on these appropriations, 
and I admire them for their attitude in this respect, but it 
is awfully hard for them to combat some of the influential 
Members on this side of the House. It is a difficult thing for 
a Member on the Democratic side of the House to hold down 
an appropriation that some of the Members who have a very 
high standing in this House would like to have put through. 
It is very hard, as I stated, to make cuts in cases of that 
kind. 

We have given $150,000 additional for the emergency re- 
construction program over the Budget estimate for fighting 
forest fires. Let us consider the equatorial South Sea Islands. 
The only fellow I ever heard of being down there from this 
country was Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania. He went 
down there to fish one time. However, we are going to spend 
down there $25,000 to put a watchman on those islands so 
that somebody else will not go in and steal them. They are 
no good, so why spend a cent on them? 

St. Elizabeths Hospital received $30,000 additional and 
Freedmen's Hospital $15,000 additional by Budget estimates. 

Mr. Speaker, there is the situation in reference to these 
Budget estimates. We have received estimates of $11,666,- 
702.44 since the bill passed the House. Think of it. I may 
Say to the Members on this side of the House that if Lewis 
Douglas had been down there as Budget officer, you would 
not have gotten these estimates. He is a man of courage 
and conviction. It takes a man down there with a lot of 
backbone and a lot of real red blood in his veins and a man 
who can say “no.” The trouble with the present administra- 
tion is that it cannot say “no.” It says “yes” to everything. 
Most of the things they say “yes” to have not very many of 
the fundamental business principles about them that they 
should have. 

The present administration is trying to do over America 
in a New Deal way. In a way that will not do anything 
but wreck the Nation financially. It is trying to bring in 
all of the New Deal ideas possible to bring in in order to 
change America in her living habits within the short space 
of 5 or 6 years. That is going to be an awfully hard job 
to do, because the sound-thinking American men and women 
today are just about fed up on a lot of these New Deal 
ideas because they are not sound, they are not workable, 
nor feasible. You must be mighty careful or the road ahead 
will be a lot rockier and more rough than any road you 
have had to traverse in the past. The worst is yet to come. 
I am sorry I have to say it. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gen- 
tleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, a lot of amendments will be 
presented for consideration and they will be controversial. 
I think the membership of this House ought to think for 
themselves. Remember that this committee is reclama- 
tionally inclined. They are for those things that will bene- 
fit the reclamation States particularly. The conference com- 
mittee was composed of Members from the reclamation 
States. I heard very little opposition to anything that re- 
quired the expenditure of Government money in these 
States. We gave in to the Senate in the case of many, 
many items. The Senate receded on a few items, which 
only amounted to a few hundred thousand dollars. 

However, when the House conferees met, the situation 
was as I told you it would be when they appointed that 
committee of eight, it would not be a conference because 
there already was an agreement. When you want a con- 
ference you should not have an understanding before you 
go into conference. From what did the House conferees 
recede? The House conferees receded on amendments carry- 
ing millions of dollars over which we had been in disagree- 
ment. In all, 20 items, and every one of those items we 
increased until we added several additional million dollars. 

It will be said on the floor of the House by those from 
reclamation States that you are spending billions for arma- 
ment—and I am against that, too—so why can you not 
spend $150,000,000 for reclamation. There is a lot of sense 
to that argument and I agree with my colleagues on the 
committee in the statement that we could afford to spend 
a whole lot more for reclamation than for battleships, but 
you can economize in reclamation, you can economize in 
power plants, and you can economize in every branch of the 
Federal Government, not alone in the preparation for war. 
For that reason I say it is your duty and it is my duty to 
remember that an on-coming generation cannot stand the 
burden the Members of Congress are placing upon it. This 
Congress only knows how to spend the other fellow’s money. 
Your children certainly will rise up in years to come and 
condemn you for your action in creating this great debt 
for them to pay. Think of this fact that you increased in 
the past 5 years our national debt over $19,000,000,000. 
Your children will have to pay the debt that you are creat- 
ing. Oh, it is serious. Oh, it is unjust. Oh, it is not war- 
ranted. Will you stop it, and do it now? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move the previ- 
ous question on the conference report, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 2: On page 3, line 13, after the word “for”, 
insert “investigating official matters under the control of the 
Department of the Interior; for.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, this amendment authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to use the funds provided in this 
paragraph for investigating matters under the Department of 
the Interior. There is no legislative authority for this ap- 
propriation and, therefore, the amendment has been brought 
back in disagreement. Other departments, with the excep- 
tion of the Treasury and the Department of Justice, do not 
have such authority. This Division of Investigation was set 
up to look after certain information with respect to public 
lands and that is all it ought to be used for. I hope the 
House will not agree to this amendment. 

Mr, SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
g 2 of Colorado, I yield to the gentleman from 
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Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, this amendment permits 
the investigation of all activities of the Department of the 
Interior. The amendment was urged on the Senate commit- 
tee by the Department officials as a necessity. The recent 
embezzlement case could not have been discovered unless 
they had had such authority. This authority it is proposed 
to give the Department it is believed will be a deterrent to 
wrongdoing, and I cite that embezzlement case as a point at 
issue. Similar authorities, I believe, have been granted to 
both the Treasury Department and the Department of Jus- 
tice. There is no valid reason why this amendment should 
not. be included in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Colorado to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Taser) there were—ayes 86, noes 17. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 3: On page 8, line 25, after the word “service”, 


insert “the Secretary of the Interior shall include in his annual 
report a full statement of all expenditures made under authority 


of this paragraph.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in this amendment. I assume 
everybody is in favor of having the Secretary of the Interior 
make a full report on the expenditure of appropriations of 
this character. I do not believe there is any objection to it 
on the part of anybody. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
for 5 minutes? I am not opposing this particular provision, 
but I should like to discuss it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this 5 min- 
utes to discuss the tendency of another House to add legis- 
lative proposals on appropriation bills. I, as one member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, have conscientiously tried 
to keep legislative proposals out of appropriation bills when 
they come before our committee and before the House of 
Representatives. Many Members rightly seriously object to 
the Committee on Appropriations putting legislative pro- 
posals on appropriation bills. Amendments Nos. 2 and 3 are 
a case in point. 

Amendment No. 2 creates a new bureau of investigation 
without any legislative authority whatsoever. When the bill 
was before the House I made a point of order against this 
provision, and it was ruled out by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The Senate has reinserted it. This 
results in the addition of another very important new bureau 
that has never been discussed by any legislative committee 
of the House nor passed on by the House or the Senate. 
The hearings before the House and the Senate committees, in 
my opinion, do not give adequate justification for the crea- 
tion of this new bureau, to cost some $440,000. 

I have discussed this matter with a number of people, 
and, as far as I can make out, anything that this new bureau 
of investigation might do could be adequately and perhaps 
more efficiently done by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in the Department of Justice. We are here duplicating work 
that could be done by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
I believe it is very bad legislative practice. 

There are in this bill a great many—some dozen legislative 
proposals added in the Senate. I protest against the other 
body loading down our appropriation bills with legislation. 
We try to keep the bills pretty clean as they go through the 
House, but here is added a complete duplication of a Goy- 
ernment function now being. performed in the Department 
of Justice by legislation on an appropriation bill inserted in 
the Senate. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. I fully agree with the gentleman in ref- 
erence to the Senate’s adding legislative provisions to appro- 
priation bills. I may say in this instance I have had a 
number of investigations made by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and with respect to the investigation made just recently 
where a man was found to have stolen $83,000, this organi- 
zation was responsible for his apprehension as well as a 
number of others in connection with activities of the De- 
partment of the Interior. I know something concerning the 
outstanding work by investigators of the Department of the 
Interior, and I say it will be a grave mistake to cripple this 
organization. 

Mr. BACON. I will concede that, perhaps, there may be 
some justification for what the gentleman says, but that 
same investigation he mentions could have been made by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and much more expe- 
ditiously and efficiently. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It could have been done by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but you would be required to give thim 
more agents. There is no duplication of work now. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; we can and should give them more 
agents. It would be better to increase the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation rather than to set up a duplicate bureau in 
the Department of the Interior. If it is proposed to start 
a new Bureau of Investigation in the Department of the 
Interior, it is good legislative practice to have full hearings 
before a legislative committee and go into the matter thor- 
oughly and completely and then let the Congress pass upon it. 
Only this procedure would be in accordance with the rules 
of the House. If Congress then approves of such a new. 
bureau, the Committee on Appropriations, of course, will 
appropriate for it; but this legislative item has been sprung 
on us suddenly. There was no adequate justification in the 
hearings of either the House or the Senate. I think it is 
bad legislative practice, and I have taken these 5 minutes 
to express my disapproval of such legislative practice with 
respect to this and other legislation on an appropriation bill 
put on in another body. 

So far as amendment No. 3 is concerned, I think, of 
course, it is a wise provision. If you are going to have a 
new Bureau of Investigation in the Department of the Inte- 
rior costing $440,000, of course, a complete and detailed 
report of their work and expenditures should be made to the 
Congress. I hope the appropriations subcommittee will ex- 
amine in detail during the hearings next year as to why and 
how every penny of this item has been spent. A complete 
list of the personnel involved should be demanded, together 
with a list of all salaries paid. A detailed list of all other 
expenses should also be asked for. Only in this way can 
abuses be prevented and needless expenditures be checked. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I may say I 
heartily agree with the statement that the gentleman from 
New York has made concerning the impropriety of putting 
legislation upon appropriation bills, and the House committee 
is very scrupulously endeavoring all the time to prevent legis- 
lation being placed on appropriation bills. We put very little 
legislation on them, but another body, which parliamentary 
courtesy requires us not to mention, pays very little atten- 
tion to this rule. They put on a great many matters that 
are purely legislation, and when we decide they are bene- 
ficial the conferees agree to recommend them to the House, 
but such matters have to come back here for a separate vote 
on each one. 

I believe everyone agrees that amendment No. 3 is a meri- 
torious amendment, and the gentlemen on the other side 
have no objection to it. It will require the Secretary of the 
Interior to make a complete report of his expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the motion to recede 
and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LANHAM). 
will report the next amendment in disagreement. 


The Clerk 


— 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 20: On page 24, line 1, insert Provided fur- 
ther, That title may be accepted subject to a reservation of the 
oil, gas, and minerals to lands yet to be acquired through pur- 
chase or exchange under authority contained in this paragraph or 
in the act of June 14, 1934.” 

Mr. TAYLOR. of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment, and I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I feel it is 
hardly necessary to make any statement with reference to 
Senate amendment No. 20, an amendment which will permit 
the Department of the Interior to accept title to land for the 
Navajo Indians. This is a thing they have been wanting for 
a long, long time. It was requested not only by the Navajo 
Indians but also by the Indian Office. The land in question 
will become a part of the Navajo Indian Reservation. It is 
subject to the reservation of mineral rights. The evidence 
presented to the committee during the hearings on the bill 
was to the effect that it was customary to reserve title to the 
mineral rights in exchange or sale of land in the Navajo 
country, and section 4 of the act of June 14, 1934, which has 
to do with the same general subject, authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to take title to the surface only. 

There is involved, I may say, in this amendment the pur- 
chase of some 23,000 acres of land at a cost of $1.97, or about 
$40,000. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will be delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Are not amendment No. 20 and amendment 
No. 22 linked together in that the Federal Government in 
connection with amendment No. 22, which will be the next 
one to be considered, authorizes the Indian Bureau to go 
out and contract for lands up to the amount of $1,000,000 
a year? 

Now, the Government does not sell any of their western 
lands unless they hold title to the mineral and oil rights. 
The Federal Government is going in to buy land now for 
these Indians. It does not seem consistent for the Govern- 
ment to do a thing of that kind—buy the land without buying 
the mineral and oil rights. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman want 
to make a speech or does he intend to ask me a question? 

Mr. RICH. I want to ask this question. Does the gentle- 
man think that the Government ought to sell land and 
retain the oil and mineral rights, and then buy land for 
these Indians and exclude the oil and mineral rights? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. This request comes from 
the Indians themselves. They want the land only for grazing 
purposes and they are willing to pay this amount for it for 
that purpose. In answer to the gentleman’s first question 
as to whether or not the amendments Nos. 20 and 22 are 
linked together, I will say that No. 22 has no connection 
whatever with amendment No. 20. The gentleman again is 
in error in stating that the Goverment will spend $1,000,000 
next year under the Wheeler-Howard Act. Under that act 
as passed by Congress there was authorized $2,000,000 each 
year. The House committee agreed to a contractual author- 
ization next year of $500,000, or one-fourth the amount 
authorized, but under the bill as brought back by the con- 
ferees only $250,000 is authorized to be obligated next year. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman tell us how much the 
Wheeler-Howard Act states can be bought annually, pro- 
viding Congress makes the appropriation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Under the Wheeler-Howard 
Act, it would be possible for $2,000,000 to be expended each 
year if Congress made the appropriation, but Congress does 
not appear to be inclined to appropriate the full amount 
authorized. 

Mr. RICH. Then this is a million short of the amount 
that can be appropriated? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. It is $1,750,000 less than 
it has been authorized to expend annually for this purpose. 
As I have endeavored to explain, Congress could appropriate 
the full $2,000,000 if it so desired, but evidently this Congress 
does not propose to appropriate $2,000,000, but only $250,000, 
or one-eighth of the amount authorized. 

Mr. RICH. Would the gentleman tell me if this is a good 
thing for the Western States, why the States of Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Wyoming want to be exempted? 
They came into our committee and said they did not want 
the Government to buy any more land to give to the Indians 
in their States. I say to the gentleman that about the best 
thing the Government can do is to give it all back to the 
Indians. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I have endeavored to make 
it plain to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the pend- 
ing amendment has no connection with the Wheeler-Howard 
Act. There is a strip of land in Arizona, and I think a part 
of New Mexico, belonging to a railroad company, which the 
Indians desire in order to have all of their land together. 
The Indians have been asking for this for some time. After 
a very careful investigation everybody appears to be in 
agreement with it. There is no valid objection to it. If 
there are no further questions I suggest, Mr. Speaker, a vote 
on the motion of the chairman be had at this time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the motion to recede and concur. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Colorado to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 22: Page 24, Hne 19, after the colon 
and the word “Columbia”, strike out the remainder of the line and 
all of lines 20, 21, and 22, and insert “Provided, That in addition 
to the amount herein appropriated the Secretary of the Interior 
may also incur obligations, and enter into contracts for the acqui- 
sition of additional land, not exceeding a total of $250,000, and his 
action in so doing shall be deemed a contractual obligation of the 
Federal Government for the payment of the cost thereof, and ap- 
propriations hereafter made for the acquisition of land pursuant to 
the authorization contained in the act of June 18, 1934, shall be 
available for the purpose of discharging the obligation or obliga- 
tions so created: Provided further, That no part of the sum herein 
appropriated or of this contract authorization shall be used for the 
acquisition of land within the States of Arizona, Colorado, New 


Mexico, and Wyoming outside of the boundaries of existing Indian 
reservations.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment No, 22. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Colorado to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment No. 22. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 28: Page 29, line 23, after the word “That”, 
insert “hereafter the expenditures for the purposes above set 
forth shall be under conditions to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior for repayment to the United States on or before 
the expiration of 5 years, except in the case of loans on irrigable 
lands for permanent improvement of said lands, in which the 
period for repayment may run for not exceeding 20 years, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, That 
except for the Navajo Indians in Arizona and New Mexico not to 
exceed $25,000 of the amount herein appropriated shall be expended 
on any one reservation or for the benefit of any one tribe of 
Indians: Provided further, That hereafter the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized, in his discretion and under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, to make advances from this 
appropriation to old, disabled, or indigent Indian allottees, for their 
support, to remain a charge and lien against their land until 
paid: Provided further, That not to exceed $15,000 may be ad- 
vanced to worthy Indian youths to enable them to take educational 
home economics, forestry, 


courses, including courses in nurs 
other industrial subjects in colleges, universities, or other insti- 


and 
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tutions, and advances so made shall be reimbursed in not to 
exceed 8 years, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe: Provided further, That.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment num- 
bered 28, with an amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Tayor of Colorado moves that the House recede from its 
disagreement to amendment No. 28, and concur in the same with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: “Hereafter the expenditures for 
the p above set forth shall be under conditions to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior for repayment to the United 
States on or before the expiration of 5 years, except in the case of 
loans on irrigable lands for permanent improvement of said lands, 
in which the period for repayment may run for not exceeding 20 
years, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided 
jurther, That except for the Navajo Indians in Arizona and New 
Mexico not to exceed $25,000 of the amount herein appropriated 
shall be expended on any one reservation or for the benefit of any 
one tribe of Indians: Provided further, That hereafter the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized, in his discretion and under such rules 
and tions as he may prescribe, to make advances to old, dis- 
abled, or indigent Indian allottees, for their support, to remain a 
charge and lien against their land until paid; such advances for the 
fiscal year 1939 to be made from the appropriation in this paragraph 
and those for fiscal years thereafter to be made from appropriations 
specifically available for such purposes: further, That not 
to exceed $15,000 may be advanced to worthy Indian youths to 
enable them to take educational courses, including courses in 
nursing, home economics, forestry, and other industrial subjects 
in colleges, universities, or other institutions, and advances so 
made shell be reimbursed in not to exceed 8 years, under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may pre- 
scribe: Provided further, That.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Colorado to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 34: After line 15, page 44, insert: 

“San Carlos project (Pima Reservation), Ariz.: The 
of the Interior is hereby authorized to enter into a contract or 
contracts prior to July 1, 1939, for the development of addi- 
tional power, San Carlos project (Pima Reservation), Ariz., at a 
total cost of not to exceed $300,000, reimbursable.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard on this 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me we have started on probably 
the greatest adventure this Nation ever knew in the Fed- 
eral Government developing these power projects. The 
pending item means only $300,000 at this time, but we do 
not know how much it is going to mean before the thing 
is finished. While the expenditure for all these power 
plants they talk about are supposed to be reimbursable 
I ask whether you are going to put the Government into 
the power business wherever there is a little bit of water 
in this country? It is about time you realized that the 
Congress cannot do everything everybody asks it to do. 
It almost makes my blood run backward to sit here and 
see the Members agree to everything that everybody wants. 
Will you ever get to the point of thinking for yourselves 
and not doing everything that anybody suggests? Espe- 
cially items without merit. All that is necessary is for 
somebody to ask for $300,000 for this project, $1,000,000, 
$5,000,000, $10,000,000 for other power projects, and the 
chairman of this committee, so interested in reclamation 
projects, wants to give them the money. 

The gentleman from Colorado is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I ask him if he ever thinks we 
should call a halt to these enormous expenditures? Mr. 
Chairman, you are a fine fellow, but did you ever think 
what a burden you are placing on the back of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau? Mr. Chairman, it seems 
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that all you and the President of the United States think 
about is spending—spending the other fellow’s money. You 
are the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. You 
should try to save this country, you should try your best to 
keep it from going on the rocks of financial disaster. Will 
you not make a start and try to stop some of this Govern- 
ment spending, this spending to put and to keep the Gov- 
ernment in business? If you keep the Government in busi- 
ness it will wreck you, because the people who have any 
business left to them today will soon be wrecked through 
competition of their own Government with them. Those 
who are left will not be able to stand the burden of taxes 
you are going to assess against them. 

Is there no one in this House to join with me to stop 
this ruthless expenditure of Government funds? The gen- 
tleman from Colorado is the man, and his is the committee 
to help save the Treasury. We will stand back of you 
shoulder to shoulder. We will fight for economy in Govern- 
ment if you will only take the lead. What are you going 
to do about it, Mr. Chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I may say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that he had probably made 
this same speech a hundred times. 

I feel that I should reiterate the fact that we people of the 
West on this floor year in and year out have voted untold , 
millions—yes; billions—of dollars for flood control and for | 
river and harbor improvements, every dollar of which comes | 
out of the Treasury and none of which is repaid. Every 
dollar of the money we are asking for the West must be 
paid back. We have to pay it back, and we do pay it back. 
With a record of 36 years behind us, we are less than 1 per- 
cent in default. [Applause.] No other organization in the 
United States can show as good a record as the Reclamation 
Bureau. Through developments that have taken place in 
our part of the country we have poured untold millions of 
dollars into the manufactures of the East. We are now 
going out and reclaiming that desert country, but Uncle Sam 
makes us repay to the Government every dollar. Ninety- 
five percent of the fights the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
makes upon appropriations are directed against the Recla- 
mation Bureau, which is the only bureau in the Federal 
Government that pays back every dollar to the Federal 
‘Treasury. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

“Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Did the gentleman ever hear me fight against 
expenditures on these other bills? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman fought 
against them, I did not hear it. 

Mr. RICH. I have fought against them ever since I have 
been on the floor. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Murpocx], 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania has directed his 
remarks—as always on anything pertaining to reclamation— 
against this particular subject without their due bearing 
upon the subject. 

About 20 years ago I put my wife and children in an old 
car and went down into the region where the Hohokums 
dwelt eight centuries ago to visit their watch tower. I dared 
not drive across that desert there without carrying several 
gallons of water. The ruined watch tower of the departed 
ones stood in solitude surrounded by greasewood and cactus. 
Horned toads scurried here and there. Today within a half 
mile of the Casa Grande ruins, occupied by these Hohokums 
800 years ago, is a new and thriving town, Coolidge, Ariz, 

I wish my Republican friends would listen to me for a 
moment. On March 4, 1930, I stood at Coolidge Dam listen- 
ing to the dedication by ex-President Coolidge. I want to 
remind you gentlemen on that side of the aisle that the great 
San Carlos project was brought into existence by a law passed 
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under a Republican administration, a law signed by Calvin 
Coolidge. President Coolidge delivered the dedicatory speech 
at the Coolidge Dam. 

However, I must say he made the second best speech of the 
day, the best speech having been made by a Pima Indian. 

Mr. Speaker, this appropriation merely calls for $300,000 to 
build an additional stand-by Diesel plant so that the waters 
in San Carlos Lake may be conserved. It would be folly to 
turn loose all the waters, whether needed or not for irriga- 
tion, merely to produce power. The town of Coolidge, Ariz. 
had the fastest growing rate of any within the decade. New 
electric lines have been established, especially a new rural 
electrification project. They need more power out there than 
can be produced at Coolidge Dam. They need this additional 
stand-by plant. It is a very wise investment and the best busi- 
ness proposition to which I can turn my mind at the moment. 
I beg of you to give this your support. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] to 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 46: Page 60, after line 15, insert the following: 

“Reindeer industry, Alaska: To carry out the provisions of the 
act of September 1, 1937 (50 Stat. 900), entitled ‘An act to provide 
subsistence for the Eskimos and other natives of Alaska by estab- 
lishing for them a permanent and self-sustaining economy; to 
encourage and develop native activity in all branches of the rein- 
deer industry; and for other purposes.“ including not to exceed 
$5,000 for personal services in the District of Columbia, purchase, 
rental, erection, and repair of range cabins, purchase and mainte- 
nance of communication and other equipment necessary to ful- 
fill the purposes of said act, $25,000: Provided, That in addition 
to the amount herein appropriated the Secretary of the Interior 
may also incur obligations and enter into contracts for the pur- 
chase of reindeer and range equipment from nonnative owners, 
not exceeding a total of $500,000, and his action in so doing shall 
be deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Government 
for the payment of the cost thereof, and appropriations hereafter 
made for the purchase of reindeer pursuant to the authorization 
contained in the act of September 1, 1937, shall be available for 
the purpose of discharging the obligation or obligations so created: 
Provided further, That before purchasing reindeer or range equip- 
ment of nonnative owners of reindeer an appraisal of such rein- 
deer or range equipment shall be made by a committee consisting 
ot a tative of the t of the Interior, a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Agriculture, and a third person 
not an employee of any agency of the Government to be selected 
jointly by the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture without 
regard to civil-service laws, rules, and regulations and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, and this appropriation may be 
used for the salaries and expenses of such appraisal committee: 
Provided further, That no part of the appropriation herein made 
or the amount authorized to be contracted for shall be available 
for the purchase, rental, or acquisition of abattoirs, cold-storage 
plants, packing plants, and other facilities for the slaughter or 
shipment of reindeer meat, and owners, their representatives or 
assigns, who sell must agree not to acquire reindeer; Provided 
further, That in the event purchases, or contracts for purchases, 
are made from individuals or corporations having loans from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or loans from any other 
Federal Agency, the Secretary of the Interior shall apg such 
loans out of any money appropriated for the purpose of carrying 
out the purposes of the act of September 1, 1937, before paying 
the individuals or corporations for any livestock or range equip- 
ment purchased or contracted to be purchased.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur with an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. TAxLon of Colorado moves that the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 46, and agree to the 
same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter in- 
serted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Reindeer industry, : For a survey and appraisal of the 
property and reindeer authorized to be acquired for the natives of 
Alaska under the provisions of the act approved September 1, 1937 
(50 Stat. 28 to be made under the direction and supervision of a 
committee of three, which is hereby created, to be appointed by the 
chairmen of the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives 9 jointly, $25,000, to be immediately 
available. Such chairmen shall fix the pay of the members of the 
committee and shall designate one to act as chairman. Vacancies 
occurring in the membership thereof shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointments. The committee is authorized 
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to employ personnel in the District of Columbia and elsewhere with- 
out regard to civil-service laws and regulations and to fix the com- 
pensation thereof without respect to the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended, and to make such expenditures as may be necessary for 
equipment, travel, supplies, materials, printing, binding, rent, the 
purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled 
passenger~-carrying vehicles and the hire thereof, and for such other 
purposes in connection herewith as they may determine essential. 
In connection with the purposes of this paragraph, such chairmen 
may call for the furnishing of assistance from any Federal agency 

ting in Alaska, and such agencies are hereby authorized and 
directed to respond cooperatively to any such request. Members 
of the committee and employees thereof shall be allowed per diem 
in lieu of actual expenses of subsistence when traveling on official 
business at rates not in excess of those allowable under the pro- 
visions of the Standardized Government Travel Regulations and the 
Subsistence Expense Act of 1926, as amended, and shall be regarded 
as in a travel status while stationed in Alaska.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rien] § minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, may I say to the Members of the 
House that I congratulate the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee on this amendment. I think that com- 
mittee and its chairman did a fine thing when they would 
not permit the expenditure of $2,500,000, because we passed 
a law a year ago which had for its purpose the purchase of 
reindeer in Alaska. From the hearings had on this subject, 
the committee has become convinced that the money should 
not be expended in the manner provided by the bill. The 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee feels that if you 
give him permission to spend $25,000 he can accomplish 
some good and refrain from spending a little money fool- 
ishly, and I feel confident the chairman will appoint Mem- 
bers who will go up there and make an impartial, unbiased 
investigation. They will come back here and make a report 
to Congress, at which time I feel confident the Members will 
rescind the law passed a year ago. I recommend to the 
Members that this amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate is a party to this also. 

Mr. RICH. I am in hopes the gentleman can convince 
him what kind of good men he wants on this committee and 
if the gentleman from Colorado does that we are for him 
100 percent and I know he will try to do it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] to re- 
cede and concur in the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 53: Page 67, after line 10, insert: 

“Expenses of tribal councils or committees thereof (tribal 
: For traveling and other expenses of members of tribal 
councils, business committees, or other tribal organizations, when 

on business of the tribes, including supplies and equip- 
ment, not to exceed $5 per diem in lieu of subsistence, and not 
to exceed 5 cents per mile for use of personally owned auto- 
mobiles, and including not more than $25,000 for visits to Wash- 
ingron, D. O., when duly authorized or approved in advance 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, $100,000, payable from 
funds on deposit to the credit of the particular tribe inter- 
ested: Provided, That except for the Navajo Tribe, not more 
than $5,000 shall be expended from the funds of any one tribe 
or band of Indians for the purposes herein specified: Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation shall be available for 
expenses of members of tribal councils, business committees, or 
other tribal organizations, when in Washington, for more than 
a 30-day period, unless the Secretary of the Interior shall in 
writing approve a longer period: Provided further, That hereafter 
tribal funds be available for appropriation by Congress for 


traveling and other expenses, including supplies and equipment, 


of members of tribal councils, business committees, or other tribal 


organizations when engaged on business of the tribes.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur with an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Tartor of Colorado moves that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 53, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In line 10 of 
said amendment strike out of sum “$100,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “$50,000.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 54: Page 68, after line 9, insert: 

“Expenses for attorneys of record representing the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations in cases pending before the Court of 
Claims $10,000, one-half of said sum to be paid out of funds 
to the credit of said Choctaw Nation and one-half to be paid out 
of funds to the credit of the Chickasaw Nation: Provided, That 
all payments from said appropriation shall be within the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado moves that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In line 3 of the mat- 
ter inserted by said amendment strike out the sum of “$10,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “$5,000,” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RICH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I wonder whether it is good policy 
for the House of Representatives to create an Indian Bureau, 
the head of the Bureau to be appointed by the President, to 
handle the affairs of the Indians in this country, and then 
appropriate money so that the Indians may hire attorneys 
to come here to Washington to get the Indian Bureau to do 
things which are contrary to the policy of the present Indian 
Bureau, That is exactly what we are doing when we appro- 
priate this money. 

I realize that the committee wanted to keep this as low as 
possible and therefore reduced the amount from $10,000 to 
$5,000. But do you think it is good policy to have a Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and then have these lawyers come in here 
from the Western States to fight the Indian Bureau? If you 
think that is good policy, go ahead. I do not think it is good 
policy. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I may say for 
the information of the House, and particularly for the in- 
formation of the gentleman who has asked a question about 
the policy, that it is and always has been the policy to permit 
certain tribes of Indians to employ their own lawyers and 
spend their own money to have such lawyers appear for 
them at Washington. I do not believe there is any serious 
objection to this amendment which has been read. It was 
necessary, as you know, to bring this back to the House for 
a separate vote because of the proviso, which is considered 
to be legislation and grants discretionary authority to the 
Secretary of the Interior. The appropriation is from the 
Indian tribal fund. This provision was recommended to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations by the representatives 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes in Oklahoma, and, as 
I stated, involves the Indians’ own money. 

As has been suggested, the conferees have recommended 
one change in the Senate amendment, a reduction of the 
appropriation from $10,000 to $5,000, in the belief the latter 
sum will be sufficient to cover the expenses of the attorneys 
representing these Indians. Personally I felt that these tribes 
of Indians were not unreasonable in requesting the amount 
they did, inasmuch as it involves their own funds and it is 
well known that they have many matters of vital importance 
which require attention of their attorneys. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope there will be no objection to this 
amendment. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Colorado to recede and concur 
with an amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that amendments 60 and 61 may be con- 
sidered together. They both refer to the same subject 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report amend- 
ments 60 and 61 in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 60: On page 75, line 14, after the word “dis- 
bursement”, strike out “for their benefit.” 

Amendment No. 61: On page 75, line 15, after the word “In- 
terior”, insert “for expenses incurred in the suits brought by the 
‘Old Settlers’ and/or ‘Emigrant’ Cherokees under the act approved 
April 25, 1932 (47 Stat. 137), or in any appeals of said suits. 
all such suits, in lieu of certiorari, the parties thereto shall have 
the right of appeal to the Supreme Court. The attorney of record 
of the Western Cherokees is hereby authorized to execute vouchers 
required by the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House insist on its disagreement to amendments 60 and 61. 

I may say to the House these are the only two amendments 
in the whole bill that are in disagreement. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I want to understand exactly the effect of 
the gentleman’s motion. The Senate put in the bill the 
amendment giving the Cherokees the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court and the House conferees disagreed to the 
amendment. Is that the situation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Les. 

Mr. NICHOLS. The gentleman’s motion is to stay with 
that disagreement? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; to carry out the will of 
the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Nichols]. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, this is the part of the con- 
troversy that has been in the House heretofore with respect 
to some claims of the Cherokee Tribe of Indians that have 
been pending in the Court of Claims. If you will recall, 
during this session of Congress there was considered here a 
bill which proposed to give those Indians the right to go 
back to the Court of Claims and have their cases heard on 
their merits. The House in its wisdom refused to do that. 
This amendment, which was inserted by the Senate, simply 
gives those Indians the right to appeal to the Supreme Court 
at the United States from a finding made by the Court of 

I just do not believe the Members of this House, when 
they understand this matter, will want to deny any group 
of people the right of appeal to the Supreme Court, since 
we guarantee that right to individuals. If the Supreme 
Court after hearings on these matters and after being fully 
advised should adjudge that these Indians had a grievance 
against the Government and were entitled to some redress 
from the Government, surely none of you would want to say 
they were not entitled to it. If the Supreme Court should 
say they were not entitled to any redress, then that would 
close the matter forever and a day. 

I hope the Members of the House will vote “no” on the 
pending motion of the distinguished Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and give these Cherokee Indians 
what? Simply the right to be heard, not upon the merits 
of the case, particularly, but to be heard in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Certainly this cannot be asking 
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a great deal. I will be surprised if amy Member of the 
House rises in opposition to my proposal. 

Mr, THOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. THOM. Has this Indian tribe lost the right of ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court by delay, or what? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Oh, no; they do not have the right be- 
cause under the jurisdictional act which conferred upon 
them the right to bring their case in the Court of Claims 
they could go up to the Supreme Court only on a writ of 
certiorari. The Court of Claims refused to hear these cases 
on their merits, because, it said, there had been a former 
adjudication and the matter was res adjudicata. However, 
as a matter of fact, the case on which the court relied in 
applying the doctrine of res adjudicata to this particular 
cause of action was determined before the present cause of 
action arose. The reason the Indians cannot go up on ap- 
peal is because they have only the right of certiorari. Of 
course, if the case went up to the Supreme Court under 
certiorari, the Court of Claims having said the matter was 
res adjudicata, the Supreme Court would refuse to review it 
on its merits. This amendment simply gives the Indians the 
right to be heard on the merits of the case in the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to know the status of 
other Indian tribes. Is this tribe different in that respect 
from others? 

Mr. NICHOLS. You understand, Mr. Speaker, that In- 
dians by tribes can come before the Court of Claims only 
after jurisdiction has been conferred upon them by the 
Congress of the United States to bring their action in the 
Court of Claims. We have passed general jurisdictional 
legislation 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. And under those general jurisdictional 
acts there was no right of appeal provided, there was simply 
a right of appeal by certiorari. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS, I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I assume the gentleman has 
investigated the parliamentary situation, but would it not 
be possible at this time for the gentleman from Oklahoma 
to move to concur in the Senate amendment, and would 
not that motion have precedence over the pending motion? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Would a motion be properly in order at this time that the 
House concur in the Senate amendments? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LANHAM). At this time 
it would not, because of the fact the gentleman from 
Colorado has the floor, but prior to the moving of the 
previous question, it would be in order. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Well, I shall want to be recognized for 
that purpose, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I simply want to ask this question. 
Unless the Senate amendment is agreed to or accepted by 
the House, this leaves the Indians without any recourse 
whatsoever? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Absolutely. The gentleman is exactly 
correct. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, this matter was thoroughly 
discussed on February 10, and, after debating the bill for 
several hours, I moved to strike out the resolving clause of 
a Senate resolution, and on a roll call the House adopted 


Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
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my motion. It is true that the Senate resolution included a 
number of items that are not included in this amendment, 
but one of the items that we voted on then, and one of the 


items that was stressed at that time in the argument, was 


that you were granting to this tribe of Indians a right you 
deny every other citizen of the United States. Existing law 
provides how you can take a case to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. An application is filed for a writ of 
certiorari; and if the court denies that application, you are 
through. 

This law applies to every citizen of this country, and here 
you are singling out a tribe of Indians that have had their 
day in court, and you are going to do something for them 
that you do not do for the other citizens of this country; in 
fact, the citizens of this country will be required to pay the 
bill if there is a judgment in the case against the Govern- 
ment. If the system is wrong, change it; but until you do 
let it apply to all alike. 

This case grows out of a treaty of 1838. Judgment has 
been rendered against the Government in this case, and the 
Government has paid, as the record I submitted here shows, 
in one case, not only $1,111,000 but over $4,000,000 of in- 
terest; and out of the $5,000,000 plus that this Congress 
appropriated for the Cherokee Indians over four and a half 
million dollars was divided per capita among the Cherokee 
Indians. Still the attorneys are not satisfied. 

I submitted this amendment to the Attorney General of 
the United States just as soon as it was adopted by the 
Senate, and I placed the Attorney General’s letter in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, page 1617. This letter tells you 
that, in his opinion, you should not grant this special privi- 
lege to this tribe of Indians. I have been on my feet on this 
floor a hundred times trying to stop direct appeals to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. In just a second. I can anticipate the 
question of the gentleman, and I wish to say to him that 
when the bill he has in mind passed the other day, which 
granted an appeal, a bill introduced, I believe, by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Buckier], the Attorney General 
failed in his letter to call my attention to that, and I will- 
ingly admit I overlooked it. Had I known about it, I cer- 
tainly would not have permitted the bill to pass. I offered 
amendments to that bill which were adopted by the House, 
but I did not know at the time it contained that clause. I 
anticipate the gentleman’s question, because he has called 
my attention to the matter before. I hope the President 
vetoes that bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gentleman and I dis- 
cussed that matter, but the particular question I want to 
ask is this. There is a sentence in here, and I am wondering 
how far the gentleman thinks it reaches. The sentence 
reads, “In all such suits in lieu of certiorari the parties 
thereto shall have the right of appeal to the Supreme Court.” 
I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that this does 
not say “said suits” but “in all such suits.” Does the gen- 
tleman think this may grant the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court in other jurisdictional cases? 

Mr. COCHRAN. It might go that far, as it is very broad. 
Three times they have asked the Supreme Court to hear the 
cases, and the Supreme Court has refused. You now want 
to say to the Court, “You must consider these cases regard- 
less of your contention.” 

I contend this is not proper legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and I say the Senate had no business placing this pro- 
vision on the appropriation bill after this House, by a record 
vote on February 10 of this year, defeated the Senate 
resolution. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon] complains 
about the Senate putting legislation on appropriation bills, 
and so do I, and for the first time in history, as far as I can 
learn, a Senate committee a few days ago reported the legis- 
lative appropriation bill and raised the salary of two House 
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employees without asking the House about it. Wait until 
that bill comes over here and see how long that is going 
to remain in the bill if it ever gets by the Senate. It looks 
to me as though the House is capable of taking care of its 
own affairs. 

Mr, Speaker, this is no place for an amendment changing 
a jurisdictional act, and I contend that as the matter was 
disposed of on February 10, I hope the House will agree to 
the motion of the chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which I shall support. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MASSINGALE]. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Speaker, the Cherokee Indians 
do not live in my part of Oklahoma. They have contributed 
more to the growth, development, and culture of Oklahoma 
perhaps than all other tribes of Indians put together. They 
have sent men here as their representatives to the Senate 
and the House, who have rendered distinguished services to 
Oklahoma and to the Nation, and it is a pleasure to me to 
get up and support the motion of my colleague from Okla- 
homa [Mr. NicHots] to incorporate the Senate amendment 
in this bill. The gentleman from Missouri (Mr. COCHRAN] 
is a valuable man in this Congress and everybody appreciates 
him as do I. I heard the discussion of a similar matter to 
this along in February, but the gentleman is mistaken when 
he says that this thing was up for consideration last Feb- 
ruary. It was not up for consideration. This is an amend- 
ment of the Senate appended to this bill in the Senate and 
sent over here for action. The amendment provides only 
one thing, and that is that the Cherokee Indians on these 
three claims that were tried before the Court of Claims may 
have an appeal direct to the Supreme Court of the United 
States instead of by certiorari. That is what this amend- 
ment provides. The gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
Nichols! is absolutely correct, in my judgment, in saying that 
if we deny this right to the Cherokee Indians, it is an un- 
usual occurrence or will be for the House of Representa- 
tives. They have a right, and if they ever had a right they 
have it now, and they cannot get any relief through cer- 
tiorari. They have tried it. Three efforts have been made 
by certiorari to get to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Of course, the Attorney General does not join in that re- 
quest, and the history of appeals by certiorari, I believe, is 
known to every lawyer who has ever had anything to do with 
them. You get about one out of ten and you do well if you 
do that. Of course, the Attorney General will not come in 
and join in a request for an appeal, so you cannot get to 
the Supreme Court by certiorari. If you go direct, you will 
have just one question for consideration by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and surely that right ought to 
be granted to these Indians. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASSINGALE. I have not the time. That right is 
this: In 147 United States, and again in 202 United States, the 
Cherokee Indians had their suit against the Government of 
the United States for moneys that they claimed the Govern- 
ment owed them by reason of taking their lands away from 
them somewhere east of the Mississippi and putting them 
temporarily in Arkansas, and later on in the Indian Reserva- 
tion of Oklahoma. The Court of Claims held that the two 
decisions mentioned, one in 147 United States and the other 
202 United States, were res adjudicata to any claim that the 
Cherokee Indians may have against the Government of the 
United States. The Cherokee Indians deny that. They say 
that it is not res adjudicata, and the question now is this. 
They want to go to the Supreme Court of the United States 
and have that Court interpret those two decisions in the 147 
United States and 202 United States and let the Supreme 
Court of the United States, instead of the Court of Claims, 
determine whether or not their claim or claim to a claim that 
the Cherokees may have against the United States has been 
adjudicated. That is all this does, that is all the Cherokee 
Indians want, and certainly this Congress would not deny 
that right to them. I have never looked into it, but I have 
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been advised that in the Court of Claims there was not even 
a plea of res adjudicata to any of those claims. I expect that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Nrchors!] has looked 
that up, but I have not. I understand that no such plea was 
filed there, and yet on the suggestion of the brief of somebody 
connected with that case, probably the brief of the Attorney 
General, that court decided the case, and kicked the Indians 
out of court upon the ground that their claims had been 
adjudicated before by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Give the Cherokees an opportunity to go direct to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and let the Supreme Court say 
whether there has been an adjudication of all of the Chero- 
kee rights. That is the right that these Indians are seeking 
through this Senate amendment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I say to my distinguished 
friend from Oklahoma [Mr. MASSINGALE], for whom I have 
the greatest respect, that this very question was part of the 
Senate resolution which we defeated in this House on Febru- 
ary 10. It was in one paragraph. The gentleman said that 
this was not an issue at that time. I respectfully submit it 
was an issue as it was part of the resolution we voted on and 
was referred to by the Attorney General in his letter which 
I read at that time. 

It is up to the Members of the House to determine whether 
you are going to reopen all the Indian claims again. You 
have dozens on the calendar and in almost every one the at- 
torneys seek advantages; seek to tie the hands of the Govern- 
ment because they have been unable to make cases. In prac- 
tically all the cases the Government is able to offset the 
claims by showing advances made to the various tribes. 
When that occurs a bill is introduced to deny the Government 
that right. With one exception the bills haye failed to pass. 
That bill was opposed by me, but one day when I was ill it 
passed and it provided that the Government could not charge 
off certain advances. Now that case is a clear example of 
what happens. The Court of Claims within a few months 
after the bill became a law was forced to render a decision in 
favor of the Indians. It amounted in round numbers to 
about $7,000,000, including interest. The Government did 
manage to get the court to recognize about two and one-half 
million of advances or gratuities but the final amount is in 
the neighborhood of four and one-half or five million dollars. 
That case will be heard by the Supreme Court, and if the 
Court affirms the decision of the Court of Claims then the 
taxpayers of today are going to be required to pay that 
amount. Because a mistake was made in that case is no 
reason why we should make another today. 

From 1794 to 1830 the records of this Government show 
that there was taken out of the Treasury of the United 
States $38,000,000 plus, and contributed for the upkeep of 
the Cherokee Indians. I leave it to your judgment as to 
whether or not this Government has mistreated the Cherokee 
Indians. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How long have the original claimants 
been dead? 

Mr. COCHRAN, I do not know for I do not have any of 
the records, but the treaty was signed in 1830. I think it is 
reasonable to say the great, great-grandchildren are the ones 
who would now benefit. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Surely the gentleman does not 
intend to say that the Government contributed $38,000,000? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; the Government contributed that 
money. The letter I received from the General Accounting 
Office and placed in the Recorp shows that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. The gentleman does not in- 
tend to say that the Government contributed that money to 
the Cherokees? 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Thirty-eight million three hundred and 
eighty thousand three hundred and eighty-six dollars and 
forty-five cents is the exact amount. That is the amount the 
Comptroller General says the General Accounting Office rec- 
ords disclose was appropriated by Congress and disbursed for 
the benefit of the Cherokees from July 26, 1794, to June 30, 
1930. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. But the Government did not 
contribute that money. 

Mr. COCHRAN. We gave it to them. It was appropriated 
by the Congress and disbursed for their benefit. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. They paid the Cherokees on 
just claims. It was not a contribution at all. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It was for the upkeep of the Cherokee 
Indians, disbursed for their benefit. 

Mr. BURDICK. Oh, no. 

Mr, ROGERS of Oklahoma. It was in repayment of just 
claims of the Cherokees. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
BurprcKx] says, Oh, no.” What has the gentleman to say 
about the $1,111,000 he stated on February 10 was used by 
the Government for moving the Indians, which I showed later 
was not only paid back but with interest from 1830, amount- 
ing in all to over $5,000,000? 

The friends of the Indians, or rather those who represent 
the Indians in Congress, would do well to look over some of 
the records I have looked over. You will find them not in the 
Interior Department, not in the Indian Commissioner’s office, 
but in the General Accounting Office. Consult the records 
and then you will see how badly this Government has treated 
the Indians. 

Now, what is the real argument advanced by those who 
favor this bill? It is that the judgments rendered back in 
1891 and 1905 did not do justice to the Indians, In other 
words, the lawyers contend if you will reopen the cases they 
will be able to get additional money for the Indians. The 
Court of Claims held the judgments were res adjudicata and 
should not be opened to review at this late date. Ask your- 
self what individual or corporation would agree in 1938 to 
reopen a case in which a verdict was rendered back in 1891 
and 1905? There is the entire issue. I rest my case against 
this amendment by again asking you to treat your Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers as you would want to be treated if 
you were the defendants in this case. You can reach but one 
conclusion and that is the books should be closed forever. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Colorado yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr, BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, during the 147 years the 
Indians have been trying to get what belongs to them under 
claims for land taken away from them through cases filed 
in the Court of Claims, they have recovered less than 2½ 
per cent; yet the gentleman from Missouri is so zealous to 
save the Government money that he objects to every Indian 
claim that comes in here, right or wrong. 

The amendment in this bill merely gives the Indians the 
right to go to court to determine whether or not their claims 
have been adjudicated. Procedure under this amendment 
does not settle any claim; it just gives them the chance to go 
before a court of justice to see whether or not they have been 
fairly treated. Surely not a man in this House would object 
to the Indians having the right to go to court. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does not the gentleman think 
it indicates a weakness in the Government’s position if it is 
afraid to let this thing go to the Supreme Court? 

Mr. BURDICK. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Does the gentleman believe we should 
treat the Indians differently than we treat every other citizen 
in the United States? 

Mr. BURDICK. No. We want to give them the same 
treatment we give everybody else, but the gentleman does 
not do it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. An individual citizen cannot go to the 
Supreme Court on such an appeal. 

Mr. BURDICK. In an Indian case you are not treating 
with individuals but a whole tribe of people. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK, I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Assuming we adopt this amendment, 
and that the case goes to the Supreme Court, and the Su- 
preme Court holds that the Indian claims are not justified, 
then they have to come back for another bill. 

Mr. BURDICK. That is right. Snap judgment will not 
be taken. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. NICHOLS]. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I hope in discussing this 
matter, and this will be the last I can say on it, that I can 
discuss it dispassionately. Frankly, however, I am so in- 
terested in this thing and know it so well that when men 
such as my distinguished friend from Missouri make the 
sort of statements he has just made, it is tremendously dif- 
ficult for me to restrain myself. I have given the gentle- 
man from Missouri credit always for sincerity in his oppo- 
sition on Indian matters, and an entire lack of prejudice; 
but I must say that when he takes the attitude that he does 
here of objecting to the Indians having their day in court, 
I am constrained to the opinion that the gentleman prob- 
ably may be swayed by prejudice rather than good, sound 
thought and reason. 

Has this matter been disposed of in this House? Cer- 
tainly not. The resolution the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cocuran] talks about would have given these Indians 
the right to sue in the Court of Claims and would have 
compelled the Court of Claims to hear these cases upon their 
merits. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And it further provided that they should 
have direct appeal to the United States Supreme Court? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Oh, absolutely. There is no question 
about that. But this body considered at that time a broad 
question only, while this has narrowed down to a more nar- 
row proposition. This House might not want to trust the 
judgment of the Court of Claims, I do not know, but surely 
you are not ready to say in a matter of this kind that you 
are not willing to trust the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, the original resolution 
referred to was a double-barreled proposition? 

Mr. NICHOLS. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It would carry the effect which is now 
desired to be accomplished, and a bill would have to come in 
if it found the claims had not been taken care of. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That is right. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that there is precedent for this 
action in the House. There is nothing novel or new about 
this matter. This body conferred exactly the same right 
upon the Shoshone Tribe of Indians and upon the Klamath 
Tribe of Indians, and it should have done so. Surely the 


processes of this Government have not so far broken down 
that we want to deny in the case of our citizens the right to 
a hearing before the highest court in this land, particularly 
when there is such a large sum of money involved as is 
involved here. 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. DUNN. It has been said that the Federal Govern- 
ment gave the Indians $38,000,000. This is a very in- 
finitesimal sum compared to the amount of money stolen 
from the Indians. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I wonder if the Members know where 
that $38,000,000 came from. 

Mr. DUNN. From the Indians. 

Mr. NICHOLS. It was given them for the purchase of 
land when the Government took the Indians out of the 
South and sent them into Indian Territory. The Govern- 
ment paid the Indians only for the land that you, I, and 
our Government took away from them. Is that a contri- 
bution? If that $38,000,000 could be added up as many 
times as it has been charged to the Indians of this country 
it would amount to more money than there is a mind in 
this House capable of comprehending. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Is not the only issue in this case 
in a very few words that these Indians are asking to have 
the Supreme Court of the United States say what it meant 
by its former opinion? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes; but here is the situation: This tribe 
of Indians filed suit in the Court of Claims under a juris- 
dictional bill. That court never heard their case on its 
merits. The case came before the Court of Claims on briefs 
filed in that court and the claim was made in one of the 
briefs that these cases had been adjudged in a former ad- 
judication. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gen- 
tleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, of course the subject mat- 
ter of these claims was never before the Court of Claims 
and the only basis the Court of Claims had for holding 
these was res adjudicata was because of the two cases which 
my distinguished colleague from Oklahoma cited. These 
were general cases and had been adjudicated long before 
this cause of action ever arose. That is farfetched, in my 
opinion and if the Members of this House are going to deny 
these folks the right to a hearing before the Supreme Court 
you are in effect saying, “No; we do not even want to hear 
your case on its merits.” You are saying further, “We are 
not interested in the merits of this thing. We have closed 
the door on you and we are going to keep it closed.” 

I appeal to you in all fairness. This cannot cost the 
Government any money. If the Supreme Court should ren- 
der judgment they would still have to come back to this 
body and to another body at the other end of the Capitol 
to have the funds appropriated to pay the judgment. Then 
would be the time when you gentlemen in both bodies may 
test the fairness or lack of fairness of the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. If the Supreme Court decided they were 
entitled to judgment would we have any choice in the 
matter? 

Mr, NICHOLS. Why certainly you would have a choice. 
The Supreme Court of the United States rendered judg- 
ment for the Creek Tribe of Indians in the amount of 
$1,600,000 and this House, after the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court, reduced the amount by 50 percent. That was 
paid to the Creek Indians and they had to accept it as full 
payment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman mean to say a 
judgment has been affirmed by the Supreme Court against 
the Government and it was never collected? Was that 
because of insolvency or not? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I have answered the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. The gentleman well knows that we have to appropri- 
ate the money to pay any Federal judgment. 


I appeal to the fairness of the membership of this House 
to support my motion and give these Indians their day in 
court. That is all we ask. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, there is involved in this propo- 
sition something like $54,000,000. The pending amendment 
seeks to change the rules of the Supreme Court so that this 
matter may be passed on in a different way from other 
appeals to that Court. Under the regular rules these Indians 
would have to apply to the Supreme Court for a writ of 
certiorari and the Supreme Court would have to say that 
they had the right to appeal. Under the proposed amend- 
ment the Indians would not do that. They would automati- 
cally have the right of appeal. Why one client or one 
claimant should be singled out and the rules of the Supreme 
Court amended and modified as to that particular claimant 
is beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I will after I have finished reading some- 
thing. 

In all such suits in lieu of certiorari, the parties thereto shall 
have the right of appeal to the Supreme Court. The Attorney 
General is hereby authorized to execute the vouchers required 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Under the regular rules the claimants do not have the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court unless the Supreme 
Court issues a writ of certiorari granting them that right. 

Why in Heaven’s name should we agree to this amendment 
and give them a privilege they do not now have, a privilege 
which the Attorney General in his letter to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CocHran] has stated is very unusual and 
against the interest of the country? I cannot understand 
why these people should have their day in court in a way 
different from anybody else in the world. I hope the House 
will vote for the motion of the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. Taytor], and insist upon its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment. : 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the 
subcommittee, I may say the subcommittee feels it is poor 
policy to override the previous action of the House, especially 
since the 1925 amendment of the Judicial Code of the United 
States permits a review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States of cases in the Court of Claims by way of certiorari 
only. We felt this was in reality indirectly affecting the pro- 
cedure of the United States Supreme Court. 

We have heard a lot of talk about interfering with the 
Supreme Court of the United States and about the sanctity of 
its procedure. While it is true the House has granted a spe- 
cial right, regardless of the rules of the Supreme Court, to 
certain Indian tribes two or three times to take appeals to 
the Supreme Court, our committee thought it unwise for the 
House to encourage the singling out one tribe of Indians or 
one person or one corporation and saying the rules of the 
Supreme Court of the United States should be disregarded in 
order to allow an appeal direct to the Supreme Court, rather 
than taking the route provided by law, through certiorari, 

Our decision was not because we had anything against the 
Cherokee Indians or the gentleman from Oklahoma, but we 
felt we ought to bring this amendment back to the House and 
not agree to an amendment which we look upon as really 
unwise legislation. That is all there was to it. I want the 
House to do as it sees fit and grant this right to the Indians 
if it so desires, but we do feel that as a matter of principle 
we are adopting a bad policy if we agree to this amendment, 
and we believe that the other acts which were passed for this 
purpose were unwise. I believe all the members of the com- 
mittee of conference, with one exception, were opposed to the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. NicHots) there were—ayes 26, noes 61. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] that the 
House insist on its disagreement to Senate amendments Nos. 
60 and 61. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 63: On page 84, line 8, insert the following: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to furnish water 
for the use of the Arizona State Experiment Farm, embracing the 
west half southwest quarter of section 28, township 9 south, 
range 23 west, Gila and Salt River meridian, together with such 
areas as may be added thereto, the cost, not exceeding $750 an- 
nually, to be paid from the appropriations for the Gila project.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Ricu]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, you are asked here for only the 
small sum of $750, but you are asked for that sum for 
eternity. If you pass this law you will have granted the 
$750 for years to come. This represents water to be given 
away in the Gila project. 

Let us get the purport of the Gila project in Arizona. In 
the first place, this project was started with $1,000,000, but 
they are going to ask you for $75,000,000 before the project 
in the Gila River Valley is completed. You are going to put 
into cultivation thousands and thousands of acres of land 
when the Department of Agriculture is now trying to take 
land out of cultivation. The State has started an experi- 
mental station there. Well, it is all right, and I am for it, 
but I do not see why we should begin to grant gratuities to 
the States. Every Member of Congress is responsible to the 
citizens of his own State for the money you are spending out 
of the Government Treasury. We will be lending these fel- 
lows $75,000,000. We will grant they will pay it back some 
day, and Lord only knows we hope they will—this I am 
skeptical of in whole. But why should not the State of 
Arizona pay this $750 annually for the water that will be 
consumed at this experiment farm? What right have you 
as Representatives of the State of Arkansas, the State of 
Mississippi, the State of Tennessee, the State of Georgia, or the 
State of Minnesota, or any other State, to give away things 
that belong to your citizens? I do not believe the State of 
Arizona has any right to come here and ask us for a gratuity 
of this kind. I know for my part I am not going to vote 
to give the rights of the people of Pennsylvania to the people 
of Arizona, to give the people of Arizona something for noth- 
ing when the people of my State do not have it to give. I 
believe Members of Congress should not grant such gratui- 
ties and should vote down this amendment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Leavy]. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I dislike very much to take 
issue with my good friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Ricu] but the only thing on which one can take issue 
with him is a financial question of some kind, because we 
always find him on the nonspending side of such questions. 

This is a very simple matter, and, although I dislike to 
say this, it is not as the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
stated it. The State of Arizona has, among its other activi- 
ties, an agricultural college which has 320 acres of land 
under the Gila project. This project is getting appropria- 
tions from the reclamation revolving fund and they will be 
paid back into that fund as the history of each of the Ari- 
zona projects shows. Of that money $750 will go to furnish 
water for a half section of land belonging to the Agricultural 
College of the State of Arizona, but the money will be re- 
imbursed from the whole project to the reclamation fund 
year after year. 
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The undertakings of the experimental college prove their 
worth in Arizona just as they do in Pennsylvania, in Iowa, 
or in any other State, and this is not a question of taking 
money from the Treasury and contributing it to the Agri- 
cultural College of Arizona, but is simply a question of aliow- 
ing them to take from the lump-sum appropriation, a suf- 
ficient amount to pay the water costs but the project itself 
is obligated to repay such sums and there is no substantial 
argument against it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Are not the people of the gentleman’s dis- 
trict taxed to furnish the money which is to be given to this 
project which is called the Gila project in Arizona? 

Mr. LEAVY. No; not at all. 

Mr. RICH. They are not? 

Mr. LEAVY. The Gila project is being developed out of 
the reclamation revolving fund. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman does not mean to tell me that 
the reclamation revolving fund within the next 100 years will 
have enough money to pay this back? You are going to 
offer an amendment here in a few minutes whereby you are 
going to take $29,000,000 from another fund and you are 
starting out to get all the money you can and the gentleman 
knows—— 

Mr. LEAVY. I must object if the gentleman is going to 
make a speech on my time. I will answer the gentleman's 
question. 

I think the reclamation revolving fund would pay back to 
the Federal Treasury every dollar within the next quarter 
of a century if we stepped up reclamation development 10 
times as fast as we are now moving, because it makes homes 
for people, and it returns real wealth to the Nation. That is 
my answer to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. Yes. I gladly yield to the distinguished 
chairman of my committee and the best-posted man in 
America today. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I call the attention of the gen- 
tleman, as well as the attention of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, to the fact that this $750 for water comes out of the 
Gila appropriation. It is not a new appropriation, but it 
comes out of the money which we have authorized for con- 
struction, and so forth. 

Mr. LEAVY. I thank the gentleman, because that is ex- 
actly what I tried to say. Possibly, I was not able to say it 
in a manner so the gentleman from Pennsylvania caught it. 
This is not an additional sum of money. 

Mr. MURDOCE of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I would also like to point 
out that the land to be watered has been furnished by the 
State of Arizona and this is simply furnishing the water so 
that experimental work can be carried on, a fine example of 
cooperation between State and Federal agencies in an agri- 
cultural matter. Experimental work in this soil and climate 
is urgently needed and very likely to be highly productive. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. RICH. I could not suggest any better example of co- 
operation than the cooperation among the reclamation boys 
here this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Colorado to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 64: On page 84, after line 15, insert: 

“Colorado-Big Thompson project, Colorado, $1,250,000: Provided, 
That not less than $600,000 of the sum hereby appropriated shall 
be expended in the construction of the Green Mountain Reservoir 
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in accordance with the plans set forth in Senate Document No. 
80 of the Seventy-fifth Congress, and that construction of said 
reservoir shall be commenced at or before the time of beginning 
bo or x ction of the tunnel described in said Senate Document 

o. . 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Colorado to yield to me. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, on April 12 the President of the 
United States addressed to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives a letter submitting a Budget estimate for 
various projects, and in this letter he said: 

Bureau of Reclamation, reclamation fund: Special fund, Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project, Colorado, 1939, $1,000,000. 

Now, with all due respect to this committee that I am 
working with, trying to help them do the thing they ought 
to do, for some reason they have jumped this up a quarter 
of a million dollars more than the Budget. I would like for 
the men on the committee who are serving with me to 
explain how they got this quarter of a million dollars over 
and above the Budget estimate. This explanation ought to 
be made to the House. If it is right, I want it explained. 
Who can do it? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project was authorized a year ago and involves 
an expenditure of something like $44,000,000. It contem- 
plates building a long canal and making a reservoir covering 
7,000 acres on the western slope of Colorado, which is in my 
congressional district, and building a 13-mile tunnel through 
the Continental Divide and taking the water over to the east- 
ern slope. 

A year ago the House appropriated $900,000 to start this 
work. They have been delayed in starting it because they 
had to organize a district and obligate everybody living in 
the district, including three large cities, to pay all the money 
back. 

It took quite a while to do so. The Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Reclamation says $900,000 is not enough to 
economically start the work. They have to start tunnels 
from both sides of the mountain, and they have to start a 
reservoir over on the western slope. He said it would require 
at least $1,250,000, added to the $900,000 they had last year, 
in order to economically begin the construction of that work. 
They got a Budget estimate last year for $900,000, and they 
obtained a Budget estimate this year for $1,000,000. They 
did not get a Budget estimate for the extra $250,000, but the 
report and statement of the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation was that they needed that amount of money in 
order to economically begin the construction of that great 
enterprise. It is desirable to begin the reservoir and a tunnel 
through the Continental Divide at both ends, and work on 
them at the same time, and for that reason we all felt it 
was eminently proper to let that work commence on this 
project. 

The only substantial change is this: Members will remem- 
ber that I opposed this measure until they made arrange- 
ments to take care of the summer supply of water in my 
district which they were taking across the Divide. Language 
is in this amendment requiring the Reclamation Bureau to 
commence the construction of the Green Mountain Reser- 
voir, containing 152,000 acre-feet of water at the time or 
before they commence work on the tunnels. That is the 
provision that I insisted upon to protect the people that I 
represent. The project is, as I have said, authorized. It is 
necessary and it is economical to do it that way. That part 
of the amendment really is the only part which is legisla- 
tion. It is legislation because it is mecessary for the pro- 
tection of the people I represent on the western slope of 
Colorado, and I ask a vote on the motion. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Colorado to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 68: Page 86, strike out “$7,160,000” and insert 
“$10,010,000.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede 
and concur in Senate amendment No. 68 with an amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TayLor moves that the House recede from its disagreement 
to amendment of the Senate No. 68 and concur in the same with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$9,760,000.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Colorado to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 64] 

Bates Dockweller Jenckes, Ind. Richards 

Douglas Jenks, N. H Sabath 
Binderup Drew, Pa Kennedy, N. Y. Sadowski 
Boyer Drewry, Va Kopplemann Schuetz 
Boykin n Kvale Secrest 
Buckley, N. Y. Ferguson Lambeth Shannon 
Bulwinkle Fernandez Lamneck Simpson 
Byrne Fish Lewis, Md. Sirovich 
Caldwell Flannagan McClellan Smith, Okla. 
Cannon, Wis. Fiannery McCormack Somers, N. Y. 
Champion Ford, Miss. McGroarty Steagall 
Citron Gavagan McLean Sullivan 
Coffee, Nebr. McSweeney Sweeney 
Costello Gifford Taylor, S.C. 
Cravens Gingery O'Connell, Mont. Wearin 
Crosby Gray, Ind. O'Connor, Mont, Weaver 
Curley Green O'Neal, Ky Welch 
Deen Griswold Patrick Whelchel 
Dempsey Hancock, N. C. Peterson, Fia. White, Ohio 
DeMuth n Peterson, Ga Wilcox 
Dirksen Hart Pettengill Withrow 
Disney Healey Pfeifer 
Ditter Jacobsen Quinn 
Dixon Jarman Reece, Tenn 


The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Three hundred and thirty- 
four Members have answered to their names, a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, further proceedings 
under the call were dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 69: Page 87, line 1, insert the following: 

“Increase in the reclamation fund: That section 35 of an act 
entitled ‘An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil 
shale, gas, aud sodium on the public domain’, as amended, is 
amended by striking the proviso at the end thereof and inserting 
a period in place of the colon following the word ‘direct’, and by 
adding the following paragraphs: 

“Fifty-two and one-half percent of all moneys which may 
accrue to the United States after June 30, 1938, from lands within 
the naval petroleum reserves, except those in Alaska, shall be 
covered into the reclamation fund, and the remainder shall be 
paid into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
transfer to the credit of the reclamation fund, created by the act 
of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), a sum equal to the difference be- 
tween (1) 524% percent of the moneys which the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall determine to have accrued to the United States 
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from lands within the naval petroleum reserves, except those in 
Alaska, from February 25, 1920, to June 30, 1938, inclusive, and (2) 
the total of all sums advanced to the reclamation fund under the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to authorize advances to the 
reclamation fund, and for the issue and of certificates of 
indebtedness in reimbursement therefor, and for other purposes”, 
approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 835), as amended, and under the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to authorize advances to the 
reclamation fund, and for other purposes”, approved March 3, 
1931 (46 Stat. 1507), as amended, and not reimbursed by transfer 
from the reclamation fund to the general funds in the Treasury. 
The transaction provided for in this section shall be deemed to 
have effected a complete reimbursement to the general funds in 
the Treasury of all sums advanced to the reclamation fund under 
the provisions of such acts of June 25, 1910, and March 3, 1931, as 
amended. : 

All moneys received by the United States in connection with 
any irrigation projects, including the incidental power features 
thereof, constructed by the Secretary of the Interior through the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and financed in whole or in part with 
moneys heretofore or hereafter appropriated or allocated therefor 
by the Federal Government, shall be covered into the reclamation 
fund, except in cases where provision has been made by law or 
contract for the use of such revenues for the benefit of users of 
water from such project: Provided, That after the net revenues de- 
rived from the sale of power developed in connection with any of 
said projects shall have repaid those construction costs of such 
project allocated to power to be repaid by power revenues there- 
from and shall no longer be required to meet the contractual 
obligations of the United States, then said net revenues derived 
from the sale of power developed in connection with such project 
shall, after the close of each fiscal year, be transferred to and cov- 
ered into the General Treasury as “miscellaneous receipts”: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing in this section shall be construed to 
amend the Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057), as 
amended, or to apply to irrigation projects of the Office of Indian 
Affairs.“ 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 69 and concur with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado moves that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 69 and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: Strike out lines 1 to 
12, inclusive, of the matter inserted by such amendment. 

In line 18 of such amendment, before the word “the”, insert 
“increase in the reclamation fund:“ and strike out the quotation 
marks at the beginning and ending of the paragraphs. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Leavy]. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, this is an extremely important 
amendment. It has its proponents and it has its opponents. 
It is very easy for Members from the East, the South, and 
the Middle West to be confused concerning the situation. 
In order to have a clear picture of what it is I want, just 
briefly, if I may, to point out just what this amendment 
means. 

This amendment means first, Mr. Speaker, a transfer from 
the Federal Treasury into the reclamation fund of $29,- 
000,000 of collections taken in as miscellaneous receipts from 
naval oil royalties. At first blush, I do not blame anyone 
for saying that it would look as though the reclamation 
people are attempting to take something that does not be- 
long to them. It is necessary, in order to get an under- 
standing of this matter, to go back a little further and learn 
the history of the reclamation movement. In 1902 Con- 
gress passed the general reclamation law. It involved par- 
ticularly the 11 Western States and those 6 States lying 
just to the east of them through which the one hundredth 
meridian runs. The territory lying west of the one hun- 
dredth meridian represents, roughly, a little over one-third 


of the whole of the United States. Aside from a little rim. 


along the Pacific coast it is an arid region, 700,000,000 acres 
in area. The only possible hope it has in the way of. agri- 
cultural development is through conservation of the water 
and reclamation of the land by irrigation. If every drop of 
water in this 700,000,000 acres of land were conserved we 
could never reclaim more than 30,000,000 acres, which is 
about 4% percent of all that vast region. That is all we 
can ever hope to develop successfully for agriculture. We 
now have under water, through reclamation, 20,000,000 
acres, There are 10,000,000 acres of potential land for de- 
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velopment. Of the 20,000,000 acres already developed, 
3,000,000 acres were developed by public or governmental 
reclamation projects. The other 17,000,000 acres were de- 
veloped through private initiative when it was easy to de- 
velop by merely blocking the streams and running the water 
out on the land and the keen struggle for the water did 
not exist as it does now. 

The remaining 10,000,000 acres can only be reclaimed by 
Government aid, Government assistance, and governmental 
activity, because the magnitude of the projects makes it im- 
possible for private endeavor. 

In 1902, or 36 years ago, Congress saw the significance and 
importance of developing the agricultural possibilities of this 
third of the United States, and they passed the reclamation 
law. This law provided that the receipts from the sale of 
public lands in the western country should be covered into 
a special fund called the reclamation revolving fund, this 
money to go to reclaiming the land in the States from whence 
it came. So long as there was a great public domain where 
people cared to take up homesteads and build new homes, 
the receipts ran fairly high; as much as $8,000,000 being 
taken in in 1 year. When the land susceptible of use had 
been taken up, the receipts began to drop: In 1920, when 
oil was discovered in large quantities in Wyoming, Montana, 
and down through California, Congress passed a law pro- 
viding that 524% percent of the receipts from rent or oil 
royalties on such oil lands in that part of the country should 
go into the reclamation revolving fund. 

+ Had the policy adopted in 1920 been pursued to this date, 

we would have $29,000,000 in the reclamation fund that we 
do not now have. Why? Because soon thereafter, by Ex- 
ecutive order, large regions of that western country, Teapot 
Dome, Elk Hilis, and other regions, were set aside as naval 
oil reserves, where there should be no drilling and where the 
oil should be kept for the future use of the United States 
Navy when needed. It was readily acknowledged by us peo- 
ple of the great West that our Government had first claim 
on our natural wealth, if it was required for the national 
defense, 

We were willing that that be done and there was no pro- 
test; but within a year or two it was discovered that by 
reason of the railroad land grants the odd-numbered sections 
in much of that public domain, particularly the region in 
which the oil reserves were situated, belonged to private cor- 
porations. The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. and the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Co., and others, it was discovered, had 
sold the right to drill on that land for oil. The railroad 
companies and their successors in interest had sold those 
rights to the private oil companies. The Standard Oil Co. 
and like companies went in there and drilled, and while they 
went in on private land, on account of this checkerboard re- 
serve, they set their drills and derricks right along a section 
line on their own land and began to drill, thus draining the 
oil out of the United States naval reserves. This process was 
threatening to destroy the very thing the Government was 
trying to save for future needs. 

As a protection against that policy the Government went 
back into the leasing business on the naval oil reserves, but 
it ceased to account to the reclamation fund for the 5212 
percent royalties. Since this last policy has been in effect, 
52% percent of the royalty receipts from the naval oil re- 
serves amounts to $29,000,000. 

The pending amendment simply provides that that 
$29,000,000 may be covered into the reclamation fund, and 
provides further that all moneys that the Government has 
spent from emergency funds for these western projects, when 
they are repaid, shall likewise go into the reclamation fund. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOUSTON. As a matter of fact, the Government was 
forced into leasing its land to protect its own interest? 

Mr. LEAVY. Yes; because otherwise the private oil com- 
panies would have taken, by draining the oil pool, the oil 
belonging to Uncle Sam. 
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Mr. HOUSTON. This money is just a revolving fund, and 
it will come back into the reclamation fund to be reappro- 
priated for other development or it still belongs to the United 
States Government? 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is there any opposition? 

Mr. LEAVY. I want to develop that. I know some oppo- 
nents are going to say, “Why, this amendment goes further 
than caring for the naval oil money.” The amendment 
offered by the chairman does away with any future funds 
from naval-oil leases. It does away with that because it 
Was represented to our committee that now there is a trans- 
action under way by which the Government will be able to 
protect its oil reserves from drilling along the edge of the 
section and for this reason there will be little in the way of 
future funds. 

Mr. Speaker, there will be another objection interposed 
here. I would not be fair unless I stated to the membership, 
particularly to those who oppose this amendment, that re- 
payment from projects like Central Valley, Grand Coulee, 
and these other great undertakings as they are repaid will 
go into the reclamation fund. Some will make that asser- 
tion. It is a fact that we must admit. It will, under this 
provision, cover into the reclamation fund all repayments; 
but, after all, may I ask the critic who advances that argu- 
ment, what injury can come from it? 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentle- 
man 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, the result will be that an 
additional 10,000,000 acres in those 17 Western States will 
then be developed. When the reclamation revolving fund 
has completed development work in the western third of the 
United States, that entire revolving fund then reverts to the 
Federal Treasury for general expenses. There will not be 
one dollar of loss. 

Some may say that we should not spend money that 
rapidly in reclamation work. The best spent dollars in 
America today have been those spent upon reclamation. 
Why? Did you know that 58,400 families have left the Dust 
Bowl region in the last 4 years and have gone westward? 
In my State we have something like 15,000 of those families, 
` which average 5 persons to the family. Forty-two thou- 
sand families have come eastward. Nearly all of them are 
public charges, not from choice but from necessity. 

Last year a Government project was opened down at 
Klamath, Oreg., comprising 67 units. Thirty-two hundred 
men applied for homes on this project. Ex-service men were 
given preference, and 1,500 of the applicants were ex-service 
men. There were 67 homes given out and that many families 
that had theretofore been on relief are now able to begin 
standing on their own feet. Three thousand one hundred 
and thirty-three families are still seeking an opportunity to 
be self-supporting. 

Mr. Speaker, every acre of western land subject to recla- 
mation ought to be brought into production to help solve 
the present very pressing problem of unemployment. May I 
refer to the State of North Dakota, and in making the state- 
ment I am not criticizing nor finding fault. I am commend- 
ing the people of North Dakota for the gallant fight they 
have made. They represent the pioneering spirit that builded 
America. But I make the statement to show that the policy 
is not a wise one where the Government merely gives. The 
accumulated contributions by the Federal Government to 
North Dakota amounted to $350,000,000 in the last few years 
to keep people from starving to death. How much better it 
would have been to have spent $50,000,000 to water the land 
and let the people make their own living. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. IS this naval oil money at the present 
time going into the general fund of the Treasury? 

Mr. LEAVY. It is covered under miscellaneous receipts 
into the general fund of the Treasury. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. And it is used for anything that has 
to do with the Government? 

Mr. LEAVY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If it is transferred to the reclamation 
fund, how will it be used? Just from time to time as recla- 
mation projects are approved and developed? 

Mr. LEAVY. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, it will not be paid out 
quickly? 

Mr. LEAVY. In this connection, may I say that the recla- 
mation projects of the West have paid back better than 99 
percent, although some moratoriums have been granted. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Are those the payments to which the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee referred a while 
ago? 

Mr. LEAVY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. When he made the statement that the 
reclamation projects were behind only 1 percent? 

Mr. LEAVY. Yes. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. This may be compared with 25 percent 
that organized industry is behind. I think your record is as 
good as organized industry. 

Mr. LEAVY. Yes. As we expanded reclamation we bor- 
rowed from the Federal Treasury, to supplement the revolv- 
ing fund, the sum of $15,000,000. This was about 4 years 
ago, and the present bill provides that there shall be offset 
against the $29,000,000, the repayment of that $15,000,000. 

Actually, if we pass this amendment, the reclamation re- 
volving fund gets only $14,000,000 as the maximum, and we 
do not get it in the way of taking it, it is only giving back 
to reclamation that which actually belongs to it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to spend much 
time talking about the paragraph on page 87, which is left 
in the amendment by the proposal of the chairman, or the 
part of that same paragraph on page 88. I am going to 
direct my attention to the paragraph beginning on page 88, 
line 11, and running over to line 7 on page 89. 

There might be some reason the people in the reclamation 
States should be entitled to have the $14,000,000 net which 
the gentleman from Washington has described. This money 
has been collected by the Government from the oil reserves 
in their States. But what is the situation with reference to 
the other proposition? It provides that all moneys col- 
lected as repayments on projects for which the Government 
has put up the entire amount of cash and which the law 
now provides shall go directly into the Treasury of the 
United States shall be turned into the reclamation fund until 
the entire cost has been paid into that fund. With the 
exception of a few projects for which special allotments have 
been made out of emergency funds and special appropria- 
tions have been made, such as the Central Valley, the Grand 
Coulee, and one or two other projects, we have heretofore 
provided that reclamation projects should be built only out 
of reclamation funds. What will this amendment do? Ac- 
cording to the 1937 report of the Secretary of the Interior— 
and I refer you to page 4 of that report—there is already 
at the present time involved $226,786,000 of allotments and 
appropriations for reclamation projects and power projects 
out in that territory for which payment is made out of the 
general funds of the Treasury and not the reclamation fund. 
There is carried in this bill itself $24,986,000, I believe, and 
I am not sure about the thousands. This sum, together with 
the appropriations already made, means a total of $250,- 
000,000. On top of that, to complete the construction of the 
Central Valley, the Grand Coulee, and the other large proj- 
ects there, at least $450,000,000 will be required; and that is 
a very modest figure. The total cost of the Grand Coulee 
will be $394,000,000, and of the Central Valley project $170,- 
000,000. These, together with the other items for which 
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emergency funds have already been allotted, will make a 
total of practically $700,000,000. 

The proposition that is being put up to you here and now 
is whether you want to take bodily out of the Treasury of 
the United States $700,000,000 and carry it over into the 
reclamation fund so reclamation projects can be constructed 
out of that fund. I do not object to that part of the propo- 
sition relating to the $14,000,000, because that sum repre- 
sents more or less funds that have been derived from Gov- 
ernment natural resources in that territory. Let them have 
that amount. But I cannot in all conscience stand by and 
let go without a protest their coming here at this time with- 
out any justification whatever, with an amendment that was 
inserted on the floor of the Senate without any hearings 
whatever, and taking $700,000,000 out of the Treasury of 
the United States, carrying it bodily over, and putting it 
into the reclamation fund. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman stated no hearings whatever 
were held upon this bill. Is it not a fact both the House 
Committee on Public Lands and the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands held hearings and made favorable reports? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know about that. No hearings 
were held by the committee on the subject. 

Mr. LEAVY. By the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. TABER. The amendment was inserted on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. LEAVY. Hearings have been held by the legislative 
committees in both Houses, and the committees have made 
favorable reports. 

Mr. TABER. Maybe they have; I do not know. If they 
have, they used very poor judgment. 

The whole situation that is presented here is, do you want 
to take the $700,000,000 out of the Treasury? You are not 
taking revenues from public lands, you are not taking re- 
ceipts from public resources, you are taking repayments that 
are made to the Government on reclamation projects and 
power projects which are constructed with money that is 
raised by taxes from the people of the United States, and 
that is a thing contrary to what the reclamation people 
themselves have always advocated heretofore. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Is it not true that when these 
reclamation projects are paid for the proceeds will go back 
into the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. TABER. No; not in our lifetime, because there never 
will come a time when there will not be some kind of a 
reclamation project being urged from the territory in which 
reclamation projects are built. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Is this not a comparable 
case: We condemn one of the great nations of Europe for 
going into a backward country to seize upon it and develop 
it, whereas we can develop our undeveloped West without a 
war. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, the gentleman is entirely wrong. He is 
not presenting a comparable picture. In that case they go 
out and develop a backward country for the sake of grinding 
down the people and tearing away their substance. Here we 
have permitted tremendous sums of money to go into recla- 
mation projects, to the detriment of the rest of the country. 
We have permitted the entire amount of assets that have 
come into the Treasury from public lands and from public 
resources in this territory to go into the reclamation fund 
and be used to develop that part of the country, and we have 
built reclamation projects more rapidly by far than the 
country is able to take care of the agricultural products they 
turn out. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 
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Mr. SHORT. Will not the gentleman agree with me that 
the purpose of this transference of $700,000,000 is to bring 
more arid land into cultivation? 

Mr. TABER. Oh, absolutely, it is. 

Mr. SHORT. And will not every single new acre brought 
into cultivation out in the arid West come into direct com- 
petition with every farmer in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and 
every other great productive State in the Midwest constitut- 
ing the breadbasket of this Nation? 

Mr. TABER. Of course, it will. 

Mr. SHORT. And will the gentleman point out any sense 
or consistency or logic in having our Secretary of Agriculture 
limit the acreage of farmers in the Midwest, paying them to 
take land out of production of agricultural products, while 
the Secretary of the Interior spends hundreds of millions of 
dollars of more money bringing millions of acres of new land 
into production? 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gen- 
tleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. TABER. The whole situation is just this: If we adopt 
this proposition, we place under bureaucratic control the ac- 
tivities and the energies of more people. We do more to- 
destroy the principle of reclamation, insofar as it is in the 
interest of the people, and make it in the nature of a grab. 

I hope the House will not adopt this amendment. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to my good friend from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. I believe he is somewhat unduly alarmed about the 
amount the reclamation fund will be increased, by reason of 
the repayment of some of these irrigation projects, such as 
the Grand Coulee, the Central Valley, and certain P. W. A. 
projects that have been started. In his figures, in arriving 
at the $700,000,000, he figured in the entire cost of these 
projects including power costs and stated that their entire 
cost would go back into the reclamation fund. Such is not 
the case. The power repayments under the terms of this 
amendment the gentleman referred to on pages 88 and 89, 
go to amortize, first, the cost of power, and then, after that, 
they are covered into the Treasury of the United States as 
miscellaneous receipts, and instead of the amount being 
$700,000,000, when you simmer it down, here is what it actu- 
ally is: The gentleman correctly stated that the cost of the 
Grand Coulee was $394,000,000, but, actually, there would be 
repaid by the water users, under the terms of this amend- 
ment, into the reclamation fund, $120,000,000 instead of 
$394,000,000. Taking the Central Valley project costing 
$170,000,000, the cost of the power must be paid into the 
Federal Treasury and there would actually go into this 
reclamation revolving fund $92,000,000, according to the 
figures I have, and I obtained these figures this morning 
from the Commissioner of Reclamation, and the outside 
figure to which this reclamation fund might be increased 
under the terms of the Senate amendment is $284,000,000. 

Mr. Spéaker, this is not a gift to anybody. It simply means 
that this sum will be placed in the reclamation fund, and it 
is not all placed there at once. It is placed there over a 
period of years as these various projects are paying for them- 
selves and then that, in turn, will be loaned out on reclama- 
tion projects to be repaid again to the reclamation fund, and 
I may say to you that I believe it is good business for this 
Congress at this time, when there is so much spending in the 
atmosphere, to set up as large a fund as possible that does 
Tequire repayment, rather than making grants where no 
repayment is required. I think this is a good amendment. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Can the gentleman from California tell how 
much of this money will go to California? 

Mr. CARTER, The gentleman is trying to be facetious, 
I think, at this particular time, and I do not know definitely 
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how much will go to California, but I may say to the gen- 
tleman that every cent that goes to California in the way 
of development of the reclamation area will be returned to 
the Treasury of the United States in accordance with the 
reclamation law. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Have you turned any money in yet? 

Mr. CARTER. We have been repaying for years there 
on the various reclamation projects and we are going to 
continue to do so. 

Now, a great deal has been said about the reclamation 
projects costing the Government money. According to the 
figures I have, there is a very small percentage of default 
in the reclamation projects of the country. It is a mighty 
good, sane, substantial investment for the purpose of stabiliz- 
ing the country, and I think we ought to agree to this amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from California has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 9 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CULKIN]. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that this session 
of Congress would pass without my being found on the floor 
ostensibly opposing reclamation. I have never quarreled 
with reclamation where it had to do with rational, normal 
development of the West. I do quarrel with reclamation 
when it presents uneconomic projects which threaten the 
well-being of the American farmer. I am here today speak- 
ing for my farmers, who are farmers in a truer sense than 
even the men on the reclaimed lands of the West. I am 
speaking as well for the men who are on the reclaimed lands 
of the West. Here is the picture briefly: The Federal Gov- 
ernment, in the last 6 years under the A. A. A. and the Soil 
Conservation Act, have paid out over $3,000,000,000 to take 
out of production approximately 35,000,000 acres of land. 
While the Secretary of Agriculture was doing that in order 
to bring about parity prices for the farmer, these mad recla- 
mationists—and that is the only way that I can refer to 
them—in the Department of the Interior were bringing into 
production some 6,000,000 acres of land at a cost approxi- 
mately of one and a quarter billion dollars. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. No; I am sorry, I have not the time. 
Reclamation, uneconomically administered, hurts the farmer 
of the Middle West. It hurts the farmer of the Northeast 
and the farmer of the Northern States; wherever there is 
land under the sun where men are tilling the soil, whether 
the farmer is in the North, South, East, or West, reclamation 
of this type injures them. It injures them when they bring 
their produce to market. Some phases of crop overproduc- 
tion run 10 and 12 percent by reason of reclamation. The 
trouble with the farmer today is overproduction, and yet we 
are asked here now to perpetually dedicate ourselves to 
reclamation, not out of the oil funds, not out of the public 
lands given the States, but out of the Federal Treasury. Not 
only now, but in perpetuity. I do not hesitate to brand this 
legislation on page 88, beginning with line 11, going on to 
page 89, to line 7, as a definite and permanent conspiracy 
against the farmers of America. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. No. Iam sorry. My time is short. The 
Treasury is unbalanced and will be unbalanced in this year 
of our Lord, in the sum of over seven billion dollars. That, 
continued, means inflation, and inflation means the de- 
struction of popular government and the end of this body. 
Yet these gentlemen bring in this brazen legislation to take 
approximately seven hundred million dollars out of the 
Treasury which the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] 
the chairman of this committee, has said one hundred times 
here on the floor would be returned to the Treasury. I 
predict that if the Congress fails to defeat and throttle the 
brazen and indecent selfishness of localities, as evidenced 
here, popular government is at an end in America. You 
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have heard the trite arguments here today, conventional and 
ancient. My delightful friend from Washington IMr. 
Leavy] talked about this situation. He talked differently 
last year and the year before. He then said every cent of 
these moneys was to be returned to the Treasury. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I repeat, the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Leavy] has said the money was to be returned to the 
broken, enfeebled, and wrecked Treasury of the United 
States. Today he sings a different song. I yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman charges me with talking 
similarly last year and the year before. The year before I 
did not have the honor to be a Member of this body. I 
probably would have made the same statement, based on 
the same truthful fact. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman has been so useful and so 
able here that I thought he had been here for a good many 
years. Gentlemen, do not have illusions about this raid 
on the Treasury. It serves no useful purpose. It serves 
only to perpetuate overproduction in America. I repeat 
this administration has paid out $3,000,000,000 to retire 
35,000,000 acres of land, and these mad empire builders 
in the Department of the Interior are turning their back 
on the worthy effort of the Secretary of the Agriculture to 
give the farmers a living price and are bringing into pro- 
duction some six million acres of additional land at a cost 
of $1,200,000,000. Not only that, but when this money is 
paid back, and that is what this section means, shorn of 
its weasel words, they take the money again and provide 
your midwestern and western farmers and your eastern 
farmer and your farmer on the reclaimed lands, with added 
competition. Never in the history of democracy, never in 
the history of free government, has such an insane, absurd, 
brazen policy been carried out and yet here the House sits 
listening complacently, if you please, to these misleading 
arguments; able, perhaps sincere, but arguments that can 
mean only one thing, and that is that the hard-pressed 
American farmer is going to get more and more competition 
and shall continue to get more and more competition as 
the years go on. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. MOTT]. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, whenever an important and 
legitimate reclamation proposal has been before the House 
for consideration I have considered it my duty to express my- 
self in its behalf. As a Republican Representative in Con- 
gress from the West, I feel it to be my duty on this occa- 
sion not only to defend this particular reclamation proposal 
but also to defend the policy of the Republican Party on 
reclamation. [Applause.] 

I want to defend it from the false impression that a few, 
a very few, Republicans in the last few years have been 
giving to the country by their speeches on the floor of this 
House in regard to reclamation. I have respect for the sin- 
cerity of their views in opposition to reclamation, but I want 
to remind them that their views on reclamation do not repre- 
sent the views of the Republican Party upon this subject. 

Let me remind my Republican friends who are opposing 
this amendment that reclamation is a Republican policy. It 
was started by the Republican Party many years ago, long 
before most of those here became Members of the Congress. 
It has been continued and expanded ever since when the 
Republican Party was in control of the House and Senate. 
What this present Democratic administration is doing in 
regard to reclamation is simply carrying on the Republican 
tradition and policy of reclamation; probably in a little more 
extended form, but it is the same policy. No Republican 
ought to disagree with it now when the opposition party is in 
control, because it has demonstrated its worth as a national 
policy ever since the Republicans originated it and began 
to carry it out. 
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It makes me very much chagrined at times when I hear 
2 or 3 Republicans out of a membership of 90 constantly 
attacking reclamation projects and giving the country the 
impression that the Republicans are opposed to it, because 
that is not the correct impression, and they know it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman tell the House what 
agricultural products there is a shortage of at the present 
time in this country that these lands produce and what jus- 
tification there is for this expenditure? 

Mr. MOTT. It would take a great deal longer than the 
time at my disposal permits to discuss that subject. I wish 
to discuss the subject of reclamation, not the subject of crop 
shortage or the question of whether or not crops raised on 
irrigated lands compete with those raised in the gentleman’s 
State. 

So far as reclamation as a policy is concerned, I say its 
worth has already been demonstrated, and that it is no 
longer a proper subject for serious debate. No money ever 
expended by this Government has been put to better use 
than that of reclaiming the arid lands of the West, and 
there is not a venture of the Federal Government in which 
the Government has lost so little and gained so much as in 
the expenditures for reclamation projects. All of the money 
expended for this purpose is chargeable to the people who 
directly benefit from those projects, and the experience of 
20 years has shown that almost without exception the Gov- 
ernment has received back in payments from these people 
all the money it has expended. 

The necessity for reclamation is greater now than it ever 
has been, because the population of the West is increasing 
at such a rapid rate that there are not enough completed 
reclamation projects to take care of the influx of people from 
the Dust Bowl, from the Middle West, and from the East. 
There are a few places on the Pacific coast where it has 
been thought, up to this time at least, that reclamation and 
irrigation were not necessary. One of them is my own Wil- 
lamette Valley in Oregon, having a population of 750,000, 
and a rainfall of 45 inches per year. We have no Federal 
reclamation projects in my own district, but we have them 
in the eastern district of my State, where the rainfall is very 
slight, and we have them in every State which borders on 
Oregon, and I know how important they are to the people 
of those States. 

People are coming into our country at such a rapid rate 
that before long we will have almost the same condition as 
to density of population that obtains in the East; the same 
condition that the people of the East wanted to leave behind 
them when they went to the West. It is in the national in- 
terest to see that these people who are now coming to us 
in such great numbers have land upon which they can set- 
tle. It is in the national interest to conserve and distribute 
the water resources of the arid West so that there will be 
available to these people fertile farms where crop failures 
are unknown. That this has been done and that we can 
continue to do it without any burden upon the general tax- 
payer is a fact which no informed person can deny. 

If you will keep on with these self-liquidating reclamation 
projects, you can take care of the people who want to get 
out of those portions of the country in which they cannot 
make a living by farming. You cannot take care of them 
in any other way. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. THURSTON]. 

Mr. THURSTON, Mr. Speaker, there is one question in 
connection with this subject which I believe will bear close 
scrutiny on both sides of the aisle. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Oregon who just preceded me claimed that 
there was a great increase of population in the western 
section of the country and, therefore, a larger quantity of 
land necessarily should be brought into production. I 
wish someone on the minority side would explain why 
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there are hundreds of thousands of foreclosures now pend- 
ing against land in this same section of the country? Why 
are these foreclosure actions pending? Obviously, because 
the farmers on those lands cannot obtain sufficient income 
to finance their interest charges and taxes to say nothing 
about new or additional improvements. The insurance com- 
panies of this country own hundreds of thousands of acres 
in this area. More farm land adversely affects persons 
holding life-insurance policies. The Federal land banks are 
acquiring tracts constantly because their people cannot meet 
the charges. So, Mr. Speaker, it will not do to stand on 
this floor and contend that additional lands are needed for 
agricultural production in the West or in any other sec- 
tion of the country. Today we have a soil-erosion program 
which has as the basis of its existence a proposal to re- 
move about one-quarter of the land that is in cultivation 
in the country. 

We have treaties which require us to diminish the use 
of land which heretofore has been used in the production 
of sugar beets. This greatly increased production is un- 
sound and cannot be justified or sustained by any sound 
rule of logic. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman yield? : 

ad THURSTON. I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. SHORT. If there is a greater need today for irri- 
gation projects than ever before in the history of our coun- 
try, as claimed by our good friend from Oregon [Mr. Morr], 
why in the name of common sense should this Government 
be spending hundreds of millions of dollars, which are being 
paid to hundreds of thousands of our farmers all over the 
country to limit their acreage and reduce production? 

Mr. THURSTON. As usual the Member from Missouri 
offers a sound reply. There is no present need for additional 
farm land to be placed in cultivation. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. ENGLERRIGHT]. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the amendment under 
consideration is one of the most important measures that 
has been before this House for consideration for a long 
period of time, for it concerns the future finances and con- 
struction programs of all of the great reclamation proj- 
ects of the Western States. The importance of reclamation 
was recognized as an important factor in the welfare of this 
Nation when President Theodore Roosevelt, in his first mes- 
sage to Congress in 1901, stated as follows: 

It is as right for the National Government to make the streams 
and rivers of the arid region useful by irrigation works for water 
storage as to make useful the rivers and harbors of the humid 
region by engineering works of another kind. 

The reclamation and settlement of the arid lands will enrich 
every portion of our country. Just as the settlement of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valleys brought prosperity to the Atlantic States, 
the increased demand for manufactured articles will stimulate 
industrial production, while wider home markets and the trade 
of Asia will consume the larger food supplies and effectually 
prevent western competition with eastern agriculture. 

Indeed, the products of irrigation will be consumed chiefly in 
upbuilding the local centers of mining and other industries, which 
would otherwise not come into existence at all. Our people as a 
whole will profit, for successful home making is but angther name 
for the upbuilding for a nation. 

On June 17, 1902, President Theodore Roosevelt approved 
the United States reclamation law, which set aside the re- 
ceipts from the sale of public lands in Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming for construction of irri- 
gation works under direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. Later the benefits of the law were extended to Texas. 

The amendment under consideration was introduced in the 
United States Senate as a separate bill—S. 3681—and on 
March 25, 1938, was favorably reported from the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. An identical bill 
was also introduced in the House of Representatives—H. R. 
10120—and on April 21, 1938, was favorabiy reported by the 
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House Committee on the Public Lands. Permit me to quote 
from a portion of the letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior to the chairman of the Public Lands Committee of 
the House with reference to H. R. 10120, which is identical 
with the amendment under consideration: 


‘THe SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 19, 1938. 
Hon. RENÉ L. DEROUEN, 
Chairman, Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. DERovEN: I have received your request of April 9 
for a report on H. R. 10120, a bill to amend section 85 of the act 
of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), and for other purposes. 

H. R. 10120 would accomplish two purposes. It would transfer 
a portion of the receipts from royalties on oil from naval pe- 
troleum reserves to the reclamation fund and it would cover into 
the reclamation fund repayments of project costs made by water 
and power users, with certain exceptions to avoid conflict with 
existing contracts and special legislation, on all Federal reclama- 
tion projects, regardless of the original source of funds expended 
in the construction. Power revenues from Boulder Dam are spe- 
cifically excepted, to prevent interference with the Colorado River 
Dam fund established by the Boulder Canyon Project Act of De- 
cember 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057). Language in section 3 also ex- 
empts power revenues now covered by contractual arrangements 
between the United States and water users on operating projects, 
so as not to disturb these contracts. These exceptions are ade- 
quate and necessary safeguards for both the water users and the 
Colorado River Basin States. I recommend, however, that, fol- 
lowing the word “fund”, on line 11, page 3, of H. R. 10120, there 
be inserted the following: “except in cases where provision has 
been made by law or contract for the use of such revenues for 
the benefit of users of water from such projects.” There are sev- 
eral projects on which the water users or their organizations have 
undertaken the repayment of the costs of incidental power devel- 
opments and have contracts, under subsection I of section 4 of the 
act of December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 672, 703), respecting the disposi- 
tion of net power revenues. As before stated, section 3 of H. R. 
10120 adequately safeguards these water users’ rights to power 
revenues. The additional language, however, makes the 
statutory protection abundantly clear, and is desirable. 

At present the receipts from oil royalties from the naval re- 
serves are deposited in the General Treasury. The amount for 
immediate transfer involved here is, roughly, $29,000,000, of which 
$15,000,000 would not be placed in the reclamation fund but would 
be retained in the General Treasury and would serve to wipe out 
an old loan in that amount made to the reclamation fund from 
the General Treasury. In addition, future receipts from royalties 
from the naval reserves would be handled much as those from 
royalties from oil on the public lands, in that 524% percent of 
such receipts would be placed in the reclamation fund. 

Section 3 of the bill provides that all the moneys received by 
the United States in repayment of construction costs in connec- 
tion with any irrigation project of the Bureau of Reclamation, with 
the exceptions noted above, shall be covered into the reclamation 
fund. Involved here are collections to be made in connection with 
the Federal irrigation projects begun or continued with allotments 
by the Public Works Administration, with allotments from the 
Emergency Relief Acts of 1935 and 1937, and with appropriations 
direct from the General Treasury. 

It should be pointed out that reclamation construction was 
made an integral part of the Government's public-works con- 
struction program in 1933. Projects which normally would have 
been constructed by appropriations from the reclamation fund 
were financed by allotments from emergency funds. In 1937, how- 
ever, these projects were thrown back against the reclamation 
fund or against appropriations direct from the General Treasury. 
About $200,000,000 have been expended to this time on these proj- 
ects from allotments and general-fund appropriations. With one 
or two minor exceptions, the funds for all of these projects were 
made available for construction under the reclamation law, which 
includes reimbursable features and requires repayment contracts. 
In addition to the money now expended or being spent from these 
sources, about $350,000,000 will be required to complete work in 
progress on projects of this class. It should be emphasized that 
this possible source of revenues to supplement the reclamation 
fund is available only because the allotments and appropriations 
are being spent in accordance with the reclamation law, which 
requires repayment of the construction cost, 

Any comment on H. R. 10120 must include a statement that 
there is serious need for revenues to supplement the reclamation 
fund. 

In the beginning the reclamation fund was set up to receive a 
portion of the receipts from the sale of public lands. At that time 
the public lands were moving rapidly under the homestead law 
and it was apparently believed that their sale would provide a 
constant source of accretions to the reclamation fund, Since 


repayments made by project water users also were covered into 
the reclamation fund, it was believed that as this fund revolved, 
and was fed by accretions, an adequate construction program could 
be financed on a continuing basis solely from the reclamation 
fund. There were two flaws in the original plan. One was that 


the era of sales of large amounts of public lands was drawing to 
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a close, Accretions to the reclamation fund from that source 
reached a peak of more than $9,000,000, but have declined steadily 
for 30 years. Last year they amounted to only a little more than 
$125,000, and they will not again increase in the future. The 
other flaw was that the Reclamation Act originally required repay- 
ment of the cost of the projects in 10 years, despite the fact that 
at that time outstanding private irrigation bonds bore maturity 
dates from 35 to 40 years from the date of issue. The Govern- 
ment has had to extend the repayment period, first from 10 to 
20 years, and then from 20 to 40 years. It is not illogical to grant 
so long a term, since irrigation projects are permanent improve- 
ments and do not depreciate in value rapidly, if at all. 

By 1920 the Congress began to cast about for means of supple- 
menting the reclamation fund. Since then a portion of the re- 
ceipts from royalties from oil on public lands, from royalties on 
minerals on the public lands, from power-site licenses, etc., have 
been placed by law in the reclamation fund. These have not pro- 
vided an adequate substitute for the receipts from the sale of 
public lands. Last year they amounted, altogether, to only about 


$4,000,000. Receipts from all sources, including repayments, ap- 


proximated $8,000,000 last year, considerably less than was re- 
ceived in 1908 from the sale of public lands alone. 

The repayment principle upon which the reclamation policy is 
fcunded is sound and desirable. It should not be weakened. 

The amount of anticipated revenue derived from the sale 
of irrigation water that will go into the reclamation fund 
under the provisions of the pending amendment, I am ad- 
vised by the Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
will be as follows: 

Grand Coulee, $120,000,000. 

Central Valley, $92,000,000. 

From W. P. A. projects now under the United States Recla- 
mation Bureau, $52,000,000. 

Emergency Relief Administration projects now under the 
United States Reclamation Bureau, $20,000,000; or a total of 
$284,000,000. 

As stated in the Secretary of the Interior’s letter under 
date of April 19, 1938, the receipts from oil royalties from the 
naval reserves are deposited in the General Treasury of the 
United States. The amount for immediate transfer involved 
here is roughly $29,000,000, of which $15,000,000 would not be 
placed in the reclamation fund but would be retained in the 
General Treasury and would serve to eliminate an old loan 
to that amount made to the reclamation fund from the 
General Treasury. 

The pending amendment is absolutely vital to the future 
construction program of the reclamation projects, due to the 
fact that the change in policy with reference to the sale of 
public lands, and also the fact that the choice lands have 
been to a large degree already disposed of, has brought the 
income from such sources down to almost nothing. 

This amendment is equitable, is necessary, and I feel con- 
fident that the House in its good judgment will act fayorably 
upon it. The subject is of the utmost importance to the con- 
struction program of the Central Valley project and to all 
of the other reclamation projects. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my own remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and to print part of a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior accompanying the report on the two bills 
mentioned. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. GEARHART]. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes that 
have been made available to me I cannot, of course, indulge 
in a detailed discussion of the amendment that is before us 
at this moment. Because of the limitation on the time that 
has been allotted to me, I can do little other than to attempt 
a brief reply to some of the arguments that have been 
advanced by those who have alined themselves in opposition 
to this most meritorious proposal. 

Reclamation is not a new adventure in governmental activ- 
ity. It had its feeble beginning many, many years ago. It 
was not, however, until the days of the Presidency of the late 
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Theodore Roosevelt that it really began to take form as a 
policy and program of the American Government. 

Those pioneers in the reclaiming of the arid West will ever 
recall in grateful remembrance the early messages of that 
great President, in one of which he said of this most 
promising program: 

It is as right for the National Government to make the streams 
and rivers of the arid region useful by irrigation works, for water 
storage, as to make useful rivers and harbors of the humid regions 
by engineering works of another kind. 

The reclamation and settlement of the arid lands will enrich 
every portion of the country. 

But I do not want to be understood as desiring to imply that 
I believe that there is in this program anything that should 
be regarded as partisan in the political sense. Whatever 
glory the Republicans may glean from the initiation and sub- 
sequent development of this great movement must be shared 
with those of the opposite political persuasion, as each of the 
succeeding Presidents, Republican or Democratic, as the case 
may have been, have accorded the program the same gener- 
ous support as had his predecessor in that high office. 

To emphasize the nonpartisan character of the reclama- 
tion program it would not be amiss to, at this point, quote 
briefly from a pronouncement of the present occupant of the 
White House, an expression which I have culled from a letter 
he wrote on August 29, 1936, to the Spokane (Wash.) 
Chamber of Commerce. In that communication he said: 

Federal reclamation projects serve to mitigate the effects of the 
drought of 1934 and are this year in many localities giving another 
demonstration of the wisdom and usefulness of our national 
reclamation policy. 

So, to paraphrase a familiar quotation, there is glory 
enough for everybody, glory enough for each of the two great 
parties, glory enough for all of the members thereof. 

If this amendment is adopted, and I feel that it will be, it 
will mean, generally speaking, that 52% percent of the funds 
realized by the Federal Government from the federally owned 
and federally controlled lands of the arid West, including 
those lands which are described as the naval oil reserves, will 
be covered into the reclamation revolving fund, to be here- 
after used and reused to develop this great section of our 
country, a section which embraces within its boundaries 
almost one-third of continental United States. Likewise, by 
another provision, money appropriated from the General 
Treasury for reclamation projects such as California’s Cen- 
tral Valley water project, when repaid, as it most certainly 
will be repaid, will be covered into the reclamation fund and 
thereafter used and reused in the development of the West, 
as in the other case, until Nature has been conquered and the 
job is done. 

Fifty-two percent of the land in the so-called reclamation 
States is now Government owned or controlled. Because 
it is federally owned and federally controlled it cannot be 
taxed by the States for the support of the activities of the 
States or for any other purpose or at all. Therefore, it is 
eminently fair that the Federal Government should consent 
to apply 52 percent of the income it derives from this fed- 
erally owned land within the reclamation States for the 
development of their agricultural resources and for the 
building of homes for the people who are willing to pioneer 
there; but, still, some will continue to protest. 

Mr. Speaker, many arguments have been advanced by the 
various speakers who oppose the adoption of the pending 
amendment. I cannot discuss them all. But to one of 
them—the oldest and most threadbare one—I would like to 
devote just a moment or two. It is, Why bring in new 
acres when burdensome surpluses are already vexing our 
farmers to the point of distraction? Why add to the pro- 
ducing lands of our country when we are already producing 
more than our people can absorb? 

If there was ever an argument that has been torn to 
threads, this is indeed the most ragged of them all. But, 
nevertheless, the superficial-minded still din it into our ears. 
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If they would but turn their attention to the import statis- 
tics, if they would but permit themselves to become informed 
in respect to what is happening to them in the way of 
mounting imports from abroad, they would observe that 
they were indeed being assaulted and betrayed, not by the 
reclamationists but by those who are supposed to be guard- 
ing our tariff walls. 

Why be frightened by that which is produced on the 
3,538,000 federally financed reclamation acres in the arid 
States of the West when the 73,461,118 American acres are 
being displaced by reason of the importation of agriculture 
products from abroad? Yet our American farmers, because 
of the insane tariff policy of this administration, are deprived 
of the right to place under cultivation nearly 75,000,000 of 
our own acres in order that a market may be guaranteed to 
those who live beyond the seas. 

If those that oppose this amendment on this untenable 
ground would but devote half the energy which they are 
today expending to the devising of an adequate tariff policy 
to protect our American market, to preserve it for the 
American farmer, there would soon be no reason for anyone 
to fear the surpluses with which we are now tormented. 
When that day arrives—and I most certainly hope the time 
is soon—we may be able to file away in the archives of 
forgotten things this old whine of why bring in new acres? 
[Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Taser) there were—ayes 97, noes 41. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and seventy-four Members present, not a 
quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify the absent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 165, nays 
150, not voting 113, as follows: 


[Roll No. 65] 
YEAS—165 

Allen, La. DeRouen Johnson, W.Va. Murdock, Utah 
Allen, Pa. Diss Jones Norton 
Amlie rsey Kee O'Connell, Moni 
Atkinson Doxey Kelly, III. O'Connell, R. 2 
Barden Drew. Pa. Kelly, N. Y O Day 
Bell Driver Kerr O'Toole 
Bigelow Kirwan 
Boileau Eckert Kniffin Patman 
Boland, Pa. Eicher Kocialkowski Patterson 
Boren Elliott r tton 
Bradley Englebright Lea Pearson 
Brooks ley Leavy Peterson, Pla. 
Brown Ferguson Lemke Phillips 
Buck Fitzpatrick Lesinski Pierce 
Buckler, Minn. Flannagan Lewis, Colo. Poage 
Burdick Fleger Luckey, Nebr. Ramsay 
Byrne Forand Luecke, Mich. 
Carter Ford, Calif. McFarlane Rankin 

Fries, Nl. McGehee Rayburn 
Case, S. Dak Puller McGrath Robinson, Utah 
Casey, Mass. Gearhart McKeough Rogers, O 

Gildea McReynolds Romjue 
Chapman Greever Mahon, S. C. Ryan 
Clark, Idaho Gregory Mahon, Tex Sacks 
Coffee, Nebr. Griffith Maloney Sadowski 
Coffee, Wash. Havenner Mansfield Sanders 
Cooley Healey Martin, Colo. Scott 
Cooper Hendricks Massingale 
Cox Hildebrandt Maverick Secrest 
Creal Hill May Sheppard 
Crosser Honeyman Merritt Stroyich 
Crowe ook Mills Smith, Va. 
Cullen Houston Moser, Pa Smith, W. Va. 

Hunter Mosier, Ohio Snyder, Pa. 
Daly Izac Mott uth 

y Johnson, Lyndon Mouton Sparkman 

Dempsey Johnson, Okla. Murdock, Ariz 
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Stack Thomas, Tex. Vinson, Ga. Wood 
Sumners, Tex. Thomason, Tex. Voorhis 
Swope Tolan Wene 
Taylor, Colo. ‘Turner West 
Telgan Vincent, B. M. White, Idaho 
NAYS—150 
Aleshire Evans Lanham Rogers, Mass. 
Allen, Ill, Faddis Lanzetta Rutherford 
Anderson, Mo. Pitzgerald Lewis, Md. Satterfield 
Andresen, Minn. Fletcher Long Sauthoff 
Andrews Frey, Pa. Lord Schaefer, 
Arends Lucas Schneider, Wis. 
Arnold Gamble, N. Y. Luce er 
Ashbrook Gambrill, Md. Ludlow Shafer, Mich. 
Bacon Garrett McLaughlin 
Barry Gasque McMillan Short 
Barton Ge Maas Simpson 
Bates Gilchrist Mapes Smith, Conn. 
Biermann Goldsborough Martin, Mass. ith, Maine 
Bland Gray, Pa. Mason an 
Boehne Greenwood Meeks Sutphin 
Brewster Guyer Michener Taber 
Gwynne Mitchell, Tenn. Tarver 
Cannon, Mo. Haines Nelson Taylor, Tenn. 
Carlson Halleck O'Brien, Mich 
Church Hamilton Thom 
Citron Hancock, N. Y. Oliver Thomas, N. J. 
Clark, N. C. Harlan O'Malley Thompson, III. 
Clason Harrington O'Neill, N. J. Thurston 
Claypool Hart Owen Tinkham 
Cluett Hofman Parsons Tobey 
Holmes Plumley Towey 
Cole, N. T. Hope Polk Transue 
Uins Hull Powers Tread way 
Imhoff Ra baut U; 
Connery Jarrett Reed, III Whittington 
Crawford Jenkins, Ohio Reed, N. Y. Wigglesworth 
Johnson,LutherA. Rees, Kans, Williams 
ell Kennedy, Md. Reilly Wolcott 
Dondero ich Wolfenden 
well Kitchens Rigney Wolverton 
Eaton Kleberg Robertson Wi 
Eberharter Knutson Robsion, Ky. 
1 Lamneck Rockefeller 
NOT VOTING—113 
Allen, Del. Doughton Kopplemann Sabath 
Douglas Kvale Schuetz 
Beiter Drewry, Va. Lambertson Schulte 
Duncan Lambeth Shannon 
Binderup Edmiston Larrabee Smith, Okla. 
Bloom Fernandez McAndrews Smith, Wash. 
Boyer Pish McClellan Jl 
Boykin Flaherty McCormack Somers, N. Y. 
Boylan, N. Y. Flannery McGranery Starnes 
Buckley, N. Y. Ford, Miss. roarty 8 
Bulwinkle Gavagan Sullivan 
Caldwell Gifford Sweeney 
Cannon, Wis. Gingery Magnuson Taylor, S. ©. 
Celler Gray, Ind ; M. 
Champion Green Mitchell, Il. W: 
Cole, Md. Griswold Nichols Wallgren 
Costello Hancock, N.C. O’Brien, M. Walter 
Cravens Harter O'Connor, Mont. Warren 
Crosb Hartley O'Connor, N. Y. Wearin 
Crowther Hennings O'Neal, Ky. Weaver 
Curley Hobbs Palmisano Welch 
Jacobsen Patrick 
DeMuth Jarman Peterson, Ga White, Ohio 
Dickstein Jenckes, Ind Pette: Wilcox 
Dirksen Jenks, N. H. Pfeifer Withrow 
Disney Johnson, Minn. Quinn Woodrum 
tter Keller Randolph 
Dixon Kennedy, N.Y. Reece, Tenn, 
Dockweiler 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
General pairs: 


Warren with Mr. Snell. 

Woodrum with Mr. Ditter, 

O’Connor of New York with Mr. McLean. 
Doughton with Mr. Wadsworth. 


Griswold with Mr. Lambertson. 

McAndrews with Mr. White of Ohio. 

Starnes with Mr. Dirksen. 

Sullivan with Mr. Hartley. 

Ford of Mississippi with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 
McCormack with Mr. Welch. 

Hobbs with Mr. Fish. 

Weaver with Mr. Withrow. 

Fred M. Vinson with Mr. Douglas. 

Kennedy of New York with Mr. Johnson of Minnesota. 
Randolph with Mr. Kvale. 

Hennings with Mr. Bernard. 

Gavagan with Mr. Mitchell of Illinois. 

Cravens with Mr. Wallgren. 

. Pfeifer with Mr. Boykin. 
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Bloom with Mr. Green. 

Jarman with Mr. Schulte. 

Somers of New York with Mr. Champion. 

Lambeth with Mr. Keogh. 

Taylor of South Carolina with Mr. Buckley of New Tork. 
Flaherty with Mr. Wearin. 

Celler with Mr. Shannon. 

Patrick with Mr. Gingery. 

McGroarty with Mr. Deen. 

Edmiston with Mr. Peterson of Georgia. 0 
Beam with Mr. Gray of Indiana. 

. Jenckes of Indiana with Mr. Schuetz. 


Disney with Mr. Magnuson. 

Whelchel with Mr. DeMuth. 

ONeal of Kentucky with Mr. Boyer. 

Pettengill with Mr. Hancock of North Carolina. 
Richards with Mr. Kopplemann. 

Caldwell with Mr. Dixon. 

Boylan of New York with Mr. Harter. 

Quinn with Mr. Jacobsen. 

Smith of Oklahoma with Cannon of Wisconsin. 


Dockweiler with Mr. Sweeney. 

Duncan with Mr. McGranery. 
O'Connor of Montana with Mr. Walter. 
Fernandez with Mr. O’Brien of Illinois. 
McSweeney with Mr. Mead. 

Nichols with Mr. Flannery. 

Palmisano with Mr. Wilcox. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 70: On page 89, line 8, strike out “$8,224,600” 
and insert “$10,724,600.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado moves that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 70, and agree 


to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$10,574,600.” 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for one 
comment on that item? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is merely a correction of 
the total amount. 

Mr. RICH. I appreciate that, but I just want to give the 
Members of the House the information that when it comes 
to Mount Rainier National Park we give the Secretary the 
privilege of buying 18 acres of ground for $30,000, which is 
$1,700 an acre. This is pretty expensive land. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 71: On page 93, after line 2, insert the following: 
“For cooperative investigations, including investigations in the so- 
called ‘dust bowl,’ in cooperation with the Corps of Engineers, the 
Farm Security Administration, and other Federal agencies, of irri- 
gation, flood control, and resettlement possibilities of proposed 
projects, $200,000, of which $25,000 shall be available for the pro- 
posed Altus project, Oklahoma; said funds to be available for ex- 
penditure by the Secretary of the Interior, and by the Corps of 
Engineers, the Farm Security Administration, and other Federal 


agencies, upon transfer pursuant to agreement between the said 
Secretary and any of the said agencies.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that amendments 71 and 72 may be considered to- 
gether. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report amendment No, 72. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 72: Page 93, line 19, strike out “$24,780,000” and 
insert “$24,980,000.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker— 
and I shall not object—it seems to me it is the habit of the 
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House every time an amount is raised to let it go, so I would 
be out of step if I did not go with the majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House. When an amount is raised $20,000 or 
$200,000, it does not mean anything, so there is no use of my 
objecting, because you would let the increase go through 
anyway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 98: On page 122, line 16, after the word “pur- 
pose”, insert the following: Provided further, That the Secretary 
of the Interior shall make a detailed statement of expenditures 
from this appropriation to the Senate and House Committees on 
Appropriations at the beginning of the next regular session of 
Congress.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I should just like to comment on 
this item so the Members of the House will know we have 
increased the appropriation for that highway out here over 
$1,000,000. If anybody can tell us where we are going to get 
this money, I should like to know it. Mr. Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, remember it is your responsibility, 
not mine. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by which the several mo- 
tions were disposed of was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, following the special orders previously en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including therein a 
speech made by the Honorable Francis B. Sayre, Assistant 
Secretary of State, on yesterday at Hartford, Conn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including 
therein a copy of an open letter addressed to the President 
of the United States and a reply thereto signed by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Murpock of Arizona asked and was given permission 
to extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. ScrucHam, for 10 days from April 28, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. Sparkman, for 10 days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Dirter (at the request of Mr. MARTIN of Massachu- 
setts), on account of illness. 
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To Mr. Vinson of Georgia, for 10 days, on account of 
important business. 

To Mr. LAMBETH (at the request of Mr. Umstead), for the 
day, on acount of death in his family. 

To Mr. Peterson of Georgia, for the remainder of this 
week, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Brann, for Wednesday, April 27, on account of 
attending Board of Visitors at Coast Guard Academy. 

MUNICIPAL BANKRUPTCY ACT 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the 
Supreme Court of the United States handed down a very 
important decision upholding the constitutionality of what 
is commonly called and referred to as the Municipal Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

The distinguished chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor of being a member, Hon. 
Hatton W. Sumners, of Texas, played a very important part 
in drafting the provisions of the present act, which amends 
the former act, which was held unconstitutional. Not only 
did he take a very important part in drafting and enacting 
this legislation but when the constitutionality of the present 
act was being argued before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in behalf of his committee and appearing amicus 
curiae, he presented a very able and outstanding argument. 
His argument was not outstanding by reason of its length 
nor by reason of reference to a great line of precedents, but 
was outstanding by reason of its very sound and simple 
logic—the kind of an argument all of us who know Hon, 
HATTON W. SUMNERS would expect him to make. There is no 
question, in my opinion, but what the logic of his argument 
had a great deal to do with the conclusion arrived at by the 
Supreme Court. There is no question among Members of 
this House but what Mr. Sumners is one of the outstanding 
constitutional lawyers of the United States today. I am sure 
there is no Member of the House, and especially the lawyers 
of the House, but what would thoroughly enjoy reading the 
argument made by Mr. Sumners on this important question, 
and I am sure all of those who read it will be enlightened 
and entertained thereby. 

I, therefore, Mr. Speaker, ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and include in such ex- 
tension the reporter’s transcript of the argument made by 
Mr. Sumners before the Supreme Court. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how much of the Recorp will this matter take? It will be 
made a part of the proceedings of the Court. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. It is a very short argument of 
about four and a half typewritten pages, and I am sure every 
Member of the House will be interested in reading the argu- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

The CHIEF Justice. No. 757, United States v. Milo W. Bekins 


and Reed J. Bekins, as trustees appointed by the will of Martin 

Bekins, deceased. 

ARGUMENT ON BEHALF OF THE APPELLANT BY THE HONORABLE HATTON W, 
SUMNERS 

Mr. SumwNers. If the Court please, we appreciate very much 
the courtesy and indulgence of the Court in permitting me to 
appear in behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives, as amicus curiae, and briefly present for the 
consideration of this Court the reasons which prompted the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to feel that in sponsoring the legislation 
involved in the instant case they were acting within the scope 
of their constitutional limitations. 

As we understand the issues here presented, there is no question 
involving the rights of individuals, and there is no question with 
regard to the mechanics of the law. The sole question is whether 
or not legislation embodied in sections 81, 82, and 83, of chapter 
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10 of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, which sections we know 
as the Municipal Bankruptcy Act, impinges upon the sovereignty 
of the State. 

In this particular litigation the question arises with reference 
to an irrigation district. 

Briefly visualizing the transactions with reference to that district 
and the of the district, we observe that a group of 
farmers owning contiguous lands desiring to cultivate those lands 
under irrigation availed themselves of the facilities provided by 
the State of California for putting a blanket mortgage on those 
lands for the purpose of bringing water to those lands to aid 
them in the business of farming. 

That district exercised, under delegation from the State, power 
of eminent domain and power of taxation. It did not relieve 
the State of California of any governmental responsibility there- 
tofore exercised by it. 

It seems to us that insofar as drainage and irrigation districts 
are concerned, they have more the characteristics of a railroad 
corporation than they do of an ordinary municipality. A rail- 
road corporation, by delegation, exercises the right of eminent 
domain; probably as high a right and power as Government has, 
yet it does not thereby become a part of the State. 

But I do not desire to take the time of the Court in 
the differences, whatever they may be, between an irrigation 
district and an adage municipality, because the provisions of 
this act cover them all 

When we come to examine what happened as the result of 
this legislation with reference to the sovereignty and dignity 
of the municipality, or of the State, however it may be con- 
sidered, we discover that every debt which could be 
under this act is a debt which, under then existing law, would 
constitute a basis of litigation in an ordinary suit against the 
municipality. 

The municipality, therefore, before this law was enacted, could 
be brought into court for these same debts by the process of the 
court, against the will of the municipality, the issues tried as 
though the municipality were an ordinary defaulter, judgment 
had in the ordinary way, and if the judgment of the court be 
not compiled with the municipality could be brought into court 
again and subjected to the coercion of the court, even to the 
extent of the incarceration of its officers. 

If we may visualize what happened before the e of the 
act under consideration, we see a creditor of a municipality 
coming into the same courthouse, to the same judge, and saying 
to that judge, “This municipality, which owes me some money, 
has defaulted in the payment.” 

The judge sends for the municipality and brings it into the 
court, whether it wills to come or not, and says “Here are the 
facts; this is the law,” and tells the municipality to pay this debt. 
If the municipality does not pay this debt, that officer who rep- 
resents the sovereignty or dignity, or whatever you wish to call it, 
of the municipality, or of the State, may be put in jail. That was 
the only procedure, and that will continue to be the only procedure 
under existing law if this act is unconstitutional. 

In a similar situation this same municipality, which theretofore 
could be brought into court by the might of the court and without 
regard to its consent, under this act comes into that court as a 
sovereign would come, a complete sovereign. It comes in under 
its own will. Nobody is compelling it to come. Nobody can compel 
it to come under this act. In the exercise of its sovereign right to 
arrange its indebtedness, it had been sitting around a table with 
its creditors and they had In the instant case 87 per- 
cent agreed that 59 cents on the dollar was the best thing for 
everybody concerned. 

So this municipality, by authority of this act, goes into that 
same courthouse, before the same judge, a procession of its 
consenting creditors, and says to the judge, “We have entered 
into this agreement, 87 percent. There are 13 percent who do not 
consent. Will you be good enough to examine to determine 
whether or not this agreement is fair to the 13 percent and that 
it does not do some other things provided against in the law?” It 
tells the court also, the municipality tells the court, “I am here 
because, first, I was created by a sovereign State in the exercise 
of its sovereign powers, the State of California. That sovereign 
gave me authority to come here. There is nowhere else myself 
and my creditors can go, and won't you please write our agree- 
ment into the book of judgments.” 

With all respect, we are not able to see how, when we tell the 
marshal by this act to unhand that sovereign, that that is no 
way to treat a sovereign, dragging the sovereign into court, 
threa’ to put the sovereign in jail; that we have provided a 
method by which that sovereign may proceed, as a sovereign ought 
to go to court, of its own volition; we cannot appreciate how by 
that arrangement, by that act of Congress, we have impinged 
upon the sovereignty of that sovereign. 

Even if it were an ordinary lawsuit, as we understand it, there is 
no higher act of sovereignty than for the sovereign voluntarily to 
submit itself to the judgment of a court. The Federal Govern- 
ment does it all the time, the States do it, and we have never un- 
derstood that when a sovereign voluntarily submits itself to trial 
and judgment that by that submission it impairs its sovereignty 
or thereby makes it possible to be sued without its will. 

May I respectfully submit to the Court that, instead of this act 
impinging upon the sovereignty of the State, that this act 2 
fs in line with the nature and philosophy of sovereignty of the 
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State, and that to declare this act unconstitutional, with all 
respects, would impinge upon the sovereignty of the State. Such 
a determination would deny to the State of California in the 
instant matter the right to have a sovereign will with reference to 
what it will permit its creatures to do. 

All the way down the line there has been consent. First, the 
consent of the creator, California; consent of the Congress, the 
policy-fixing agency of the Federal Government; consent of the 
municipality itself; and consent of the creditors. Now, if we are 
to deny these agencies, which speak the voice of sovereignty and 
the judgment and will of the private citizen, the right thus to 
speak, what becomes of their sovereignty? 

If the creditors consent, and the municipality consents, and 
the State consents, and the policy-fixing agency of the Federal 
Government consents, with all respect, whose else business is it, 
if they are sovereign? 

We respectfully submit that to deny to a sovereign the right 
to have a sovereign will, and to make that will effective, denies to 
it the very essence of sovereignty. 

I am privileged to take a longer time of the Court, but I could 
not add to the substance of what I have said. We appreciate very 
much the Court permitting me to appear. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


ALLEGED PURCHASE OF CANNED MEATS FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 19 the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER] introduced a resolution calling 
upon various Government agencies to make a report to the 
Congress with respect to an alleged charge which had been 
made to the effect that certain Government agencies were 
purchasing South American canned beef for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

This resolution was referred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments and as chairman of the 
committee I sent the resolution to the various Departments 
for a statement of fact. 

I have letters from the Departments denying that any pur- 
chase has been made of the character indicated in the reso- 
lution adopted by the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, which is 
mentioned in the resolution of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. SHAFER], and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
place these letters in the Recorp at this point because the 
resolution of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER], 
not being privileged, it will not be necessary for the com- 
mittee to report it back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to follow: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 23, 1938. 
Hon. JoHN J. 


COCHRAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CocHRAN: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
April 20, 1938, in which you request an immediate statement con- 
cerning the subject of House Resolution 466, introduced by Mr. 
Suarer of Michigan, April 19, 1938, and referred to your committee. 

The allegation presented by the Chicago Livestock Exchange that 
considerable quantities of canned meats have been purchased from 
South America for the use of the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
other Government agencies is, so far as concerns procurements by 
the War Department, entirely without foundation in fact. 

Subsistence stores issued to the Civilian Conservation camps 
are exclusively of domestic origin, with the exception of such arti- 
cles as are not produced in the United States, such as coffee, tea, 
cocoa, and spices. Pursuant to instructions of the President issued 
on October 20, 1933, the Secretary of War, on October 27, 1933, 
issued through The Adjutant General instructions prohibiting the 
purchase of foreign foodstuffs of any kind or for any purpose 
within the continental limits of the United States. Such instruc- 
tions have been rigidly enforced and are now applicable to all for- 
eign foodstuffs for use in the continental limits of the United 
States, except vanilla extract, Brazil nuts, olives, tapioca, tea, coffee, 
dates, cocoa, chocolate, spices, bananas, citron, orange and lemon 
peel which were found necessary to be excepted. 

A careful investigation has been made of the allegation contained 
in an item of the April issue of the m Country Home 
to the effect that a cargo of Argentina canned beef, recently landed 
at the port of New York, was observed to be labeled on each case 
“Packed especially for C. C. C. camp, Ogden, Utah.” It is believed 
that such news item may have been the basis of the resolution 
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presented by the Chicago Livestock Exchange. The Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, which inspects all meats imported into this country, 
has informed the War Department that its records show no such 
shipments, and that the inspectors of the Bureau at the port of 
New York state that no such shipment was in fact received. The 
Bureau further states that it has called upon the editor of Country 
Home to substantiate the allegations made, but has as yet received 
no information in connection therewith from the editor of such 
publication. 

Canned meats for the Civilian Conservation Corps, which include 
the items of canned corned beef, canned corned-beef hash, and 
vienna style sausage are purchased and carried in stock by the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot. Every contract, whether formal or 
informal, awarded for subsistence supplies for either the Army or 
on Civillan Conservation Corps, carries a special provision, as 
follows: 

“Restriction against foreign foodstuffs: Bids for vanilla extract, 
manufactured in the United States; Brazil nuts; olives, green, plain; 
Olives, stuffed; tapioca; tea; coffee; dates; cocoa; chocolate; spices; 
bananas; citron; orange and lemon peel will be considered. Other 
kon a of any kind or for any purpose will not be 
accepted.” 

It is noted that H. R. 466 proposes the submission of a report 
covering foreign purchases within the past 5 years of all supplies 
and goods of any and every character. In its purchases of all 
supplies and equipment of every character the War De ent is 
governed by the act commonly known as the Preference for Domes- 
tic Products Act, Seventy-second Congress, Public, 428, approved 
March 3, 1933. Purchases by the War Department are made from 
domestic sources in strict accordance with the act and purchases 
from foreign sources are limited to such rare cases, pursuant to 
law, where domestic prices are unreasonable or there is no domestic 
product available, or where the Secretary of War for special reasons 
determines domestic purchase to be inconsistent with the public 
interest. 

The War Department has taken every precaution to prevent the 
purchase of foreign foodstuffs other than as indicated above, either 
for the use of the Civilian Conservation Corps or by any of the 
agencies of the War Department. It is hoped that the foregoing 
information will answer the purpose of the committee. 


Sincerely yours, 

Harry H. Wooprine, 

Secretary of War. 
CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS, 

OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 

Washington, D. C., April 21, 1938. 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN COCHRAN: I have your letter of April 20, 1938, 
to which you attached a copy of House Resolution 466, introduced 
by Mr. SHAFER of Michigan, on April 19, 1938. This resolution is 
based on a resolution dated April 14, 1938, passed by the members 
of the Chicago Livestock Exchange, alleging that considerable 
quantities of canned meat have been purchased from South Amer- 
ica for the Civilian Conservation Corps and other Government 

meies. 
wan editorial in the April 1938 issue of Country Home contained 
a statement regarding the unloading at New York City Harbor of 
piles of cases labeled, “Packed especially for C. C. C. camps, Ogden, 
Utah.” The cases were supposed to contain canned beef originat- 
ing in Argentina. 

As soon as this matter was brought to my attention by various 
Members of Congress, the War Department informed me that a 
definite report from the Ninth Corps Area indicated that no foreign 
canned meat and no foreign canned meat products have been pur- 
chased for or by any Regular Army or C. C. C. organization in the 
Ninth Corps Area during the past year. The Ninth Corps Area is 
responsible for the subsistence of all C. C. C. camps in Utah. There 
is no C. C. C. district. at Ogden, the nearest one being at Fort 
Dongan, Utah. The requirements for Utah camps were met by 
req tion on the Chicago Quartermaster Depot and the purchases 
for the C. C. C. by that depot are of strictly domestic production 
and pack. 

‘The Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture 
is now conducting an investigation at the port of New York which 
so far has developed the fact that neither the records nor the 
inspectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry, who have to pass 
such imports, have seen any such shipment or inspected any 
canned meat so labeled. 

Effort is now being made to secure a retraction from the editor 
of the magazine, who up to the present time says he is unable 
to contact the source of his information. From all that I have 
been able to learn, this article is without foundation of fact. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROET. FECHNER, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, April 22, 1938. 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 


Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN COCHRAN: This is in response to your letter 
of April 20, 1938, requesting my comment upon the proposed House 
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Resolution 446, requesting certain data on imports for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps. 

The proposed resolution would require the Departments of Labor, 
Agriculture, Interior, and War to report to the House of Represent- 
atives a complete statement of the supplies and goods purchased by 
them within the last 5 years from producers in any country other 
than the United States for the use of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps. 

The purchases made by the Department of Labor in connection 
with its services for the Civilian Conservation Corps camps are 
confined essentially to office supplies and equipment and have been 
extremely small in amount. It is my understanding that there 
have been no such purchases by this Department from producers 
in foreign countries. Consequently the Department of Labor would 
not be materially affected by any disposition of the proposed 
resolution, 

Sincerely, 
FRANCES E. PERKINS. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
m] to extend my own remarks in the Recorp relative to 
roads. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks and include a report 
by the American Association of University Professors on the 
denial of academic freedom and permanent tenure at the 
University of Montana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.) 


the House adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, April 27, 
1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 


The Committee on the Civil Service will continue hearings 
on the general subject of civil-service retirement on Wednes- 
day, April 27, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., in room 246, House 
Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

In the Concressiona Recorp of Monday, April 25, 1938, 
there appeared a notice of a meeting of the bridge subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, to be held at 10 a. m. Wednesday, April 27, 1938, 
with business to be considered being continuation of hearing 
on H. R. 9740— Wilmington Del.) bridge. This hearing has 
been postponed until Wednesday afternoon and will be held 
at 1:30 p. m. instead of 10 a. m. : 

COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 

A hearing will be conducted by subcommittee No. 1 of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads on Wednesday, 
April 27, 1938, at 11 a. m., on H. R. 2691—to adjust the 
basis of compensation for overtime services. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization at 10:30 a. m. Wednesday, April 27, 
1938, in room 445, House Office Building, for the public 
consideration of H. R. 10339, H. R. 9894, H. R. 8635, and 
H. R. 8349. 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on the Public 
Lands at 10 a. m. on Wednesday, April 27, 1938, in room 328, 
House Office Building, to consider H. R. 10024. Executive 
session. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary 

will hold further hearings on the bill (H. R. 9745) to pro- 
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vide for guaranties of collective bargaining in contracts en- 
tered into and in the grant or loans of funds by the United 
States, or any agency thereof, and for other purposes, at 10 
a. m. on Wednesday, April 27, 1938. The hearings will be 
held in the Judiciary Committee room, 346, House Office 
Building. 
COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 

The Committee on the Library will hold hearings at 10:30 
a.m. on Wednesday, April 27, 1938, in room 1536, New House 
Office Building, on House Joint Resolution 626—the Colum- 
bian Fountain. 

COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries will 
hold a public hearing in room 219, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, May 3, 1938, 
on H. R. 10335, to amend section 301 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1269. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate of an appropriation for the 
Post Office Department of $561,838 for pneumatic-tube serv- 
ice, New York City, 1939 (H. Doc. No. 606); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1270. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
the draft of a proposed bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of certain public works, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1271. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting the draft of a proposed bill to provide additional 
compensation for employees killed or injured in law-enforce- 
ment work, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1272. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation to set aside cer- 
tain lands for the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota in the 
State of Minnesota, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. RYAN: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1478. An 
act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear 
and determine the claims of the Choctaw Indians of the State 
of Mississippi; with amendment (Rept. No. 2233). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 10316. A bill to amend section 203 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2234). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WALLGREN: Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. S. 2307. An act to provide for the conservation 
of the fishery resources of the Columbia River, establishment, 
operation, and maintenance of one or more stations in 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, and for the conduct of nec- 
essary investigations, surveys, stream improvements, and 
stocking operations for these purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2235). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. O’LEARY: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. S. 2900. An act to establish a fund for the insurance 
of mortgages securing loans for the construction or recondi- 
tioning of domestic floating property used for commercial 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2236). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. House 
Joint Resolution 659. Joint resolution to authorize an ap- 
propriation for the expenses of participation by the United 
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States in the Third Pan American Highway Conference; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2237). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. House 
Joint Resolution 660. Joint resolution to authorize and 
request the President of the United States to invite the 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics to hold its 
seventh general assembly in the United States during the 
calendar year 1939, and to invite foreign governments to 
participate in that general assembly; and to authorize an 
appropriation to assist in meeting the expenses necessary for 
participation by the United States in the meeting; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2238). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 8177. A bill to create a commission to be 
known as the Alaskan International Highway Commission; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2239). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 9942, A bill to authorize the conveyance of 
the Mattapoisett (Ned Point) Lighthouse Reservation at 
Mattapoisett, Mass., to the town of Mattapoisett; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2240). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 9973. A bill to improve the efficiency of the 
Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2241). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XMI, 

Mr. SIMPSON: Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. H. R. 6610. A bill for the relief of Romualdo Cos- 
sano; without amendment (Rept. No. 2232). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: A bill (H. R, 10411) to provide 
for the construction of a post-office building at Amboy, II.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BIERMANN: A bill (H. R. 10412) to extend the 


time for filing claims for refund of amounts paid as tax un- 


der the Agricultural Adjustment Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DIMOND: A bill (H. R. 10413) relating to the 
retirement of the judges of the District Court of Alaska; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 10414) to create a Federal 
Lottery Commission, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCRUGHAM: A bill (H. R. 10415) to amend sec- 
tion 1 of the act approved February 12, 1938 (Public, No. 
428, 75th Cong.) ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10416) defining 
and prohibiting unfair sales, providing remedies for viola- 
tions thereof, and establishing penalties therefor in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 10417) to amend the 
United States Housing Act of 1937; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10418) to 
amend the Packers and Stockyards Act, as amended, by the 
addition of certain sections; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10419) 
to provide for the display of the American flag on every 
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post office in the United States; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BARRY: A bill (H. R. 10420) to amend section 
4401 of the Revised Statutes with respect to the operation 
of private yachts on inland waters; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PALMISANO: A bill (H. R. 10421) to provide for 
an additional judge for the police court of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10422) to provide for appointment of 
research assistants in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 10423) relating to the levy- 
ing and collecting of taxes and assessments, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District. of Columbia. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 10424) to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide direct old-age pensions for citizens 
of the United States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAMNECE: Resolution (H. Res. 474) requesting 
the President to furnish certain information relative to the 
National Labor Relations Board; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: Resolution (H. Res. 475) 
creating a special committee to investigate the Group Health 
Association; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 476) requesting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to take steps to collect moneys expended by the Group 
Health Association; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Resolution (H. Res. 477) provid- 
ing for the consideration of H. R. 10140, a bill to amend the 
Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. NORTON: Resolution (H. Res, 478) making Sen- 


ate 2475 a special order of business; to the Committee on. 


Rules. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: Resolution (H. Res. 479) to in- 
vestigate the difference in costs of production of American- 
made vitrified and semivitrified tableware and kitchenware 
provided for by paragraphs 211 and 212, Tariff Act of 1930, 
and of any like or similar articles produced in Japan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CULKIN: Resolution (H. Res. 480) asking investi- 
gation of the Margarine Institute, its source of revenue and 
character of disbursement; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 664) au- 
thorizing the selection of a site and the erection thereon of. 
the Columbian Fountain in Washington, D. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: : 

By Mr, ANDERSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10425) for 
the relief of Erwin J. Fischer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLE of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10426) for the 
relief of Adam Casper; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HANCOCK of New York: A bill (H. R. 10427) for 
the relief of the dependents of Clarence L. Henry, deceased; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGRATH: A bill (H. R. 10428) for the relief of 
John Chastain and Mollie Chastain, his wife; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 10429) to allow the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for service in the World War to be 
awarded posthumously to John Francisco Richards; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10430) 
granting a pension to Katherine Fox Baxter; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOBEY: A bill (H. R. 10431) for the relief of Ros- 
coe C. Prescott; to the Committee on Claims. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

4943. By Mr. BATES: Petition of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, memorializing the Department of State in 
opposition to the inclusion of furniture and toys in any re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements with foreign countries; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

4944. By Mr. BOYLAN of New York: Resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the executive committee of the Manhattan 
Chapter, Reserve Officers Association, New York, N. Y., favor- 
ing the continuance of establishment of post exchanges at 
Army posts and encampments, etc.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

4945. By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Resolution of the 
Northwestern Master Brewers Association, William Schick, 
district secretary, Lakota Beach, Wash., stating that there 
is now pending in Congress a bill to reduce the duty on im- 
ported beer an additional 50 percent; pointing out that such 
reduction would result in direct competition with American 
beer; averring that now is the time to aid in the promotion 
and prosperity of American industry, and therefore emphati- 
cally objecting to any reduction of duty on imported beer 
and opposing any legislation designed to accomplish such 
reduction; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4946. By Mr. FLAHERTY: Memorial of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, memorializing the Federal Department of 
State in opposition to the inclusion of furniture and toys in 
any reciprocal-trade agreements made with foreign countries; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4947. By Mr. FULMER: Concurrent resolution, submitted 
by James E. Hunter, Jr., clerk, house of representatives, 
Columbia, S. C., requesting the Congress of the United States 
to place a tariff on jute and other fibers to the end that 
American-grown cotton will be protected against undue 
competition; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4948. By Mr. GASQUE: Concurrent resolution by the Leg- 
islature of South Carolina, requesting the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration to make proper allotments to South 
Carolina tobacco growers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4949, By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of A. L. Davis Co., artificial 
limbs and appliances, New York City, concerning the manu- 
facture of artificial limbs by the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

4950. By Mr. LAMNECK: Petition of W. J. Pringle, secre- 
tary Local Union No. 137, A. F. G. U. U., and other em- 
ployees of the Federal Glass Co., protesting against reciprocal- 
trade agreements with foreign countries unless they carry 
adequate tariff rates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4951. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of several citizens of Eden, 
N. Y., including resolutions adopted at a town mass meeting, 
urging enactment by the Congress of the general welfare 
bill and certain principles contained in the provisions of the 
Patman bill and the program of social justice; likewise, 
including a copy of a lecture dealing with present-day eco- 
nomic and monetary problems and their legislative solution; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. p 

4952. By Mr. QUINN: Resolutions of Westinghouse Local. 
No. 601, United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of 
America, in support of President Roosevelt’s peace policy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4953. Also, an open letter to the President of the United 
States from the Allis-Chalmers Local, No. 613, United Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America, Adam Stein, 
president, and Edward Riegner, recording secretary; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4954. By Mr. RANDOLPH: Petition signed by the citizens 
of Morgantown, W. Va., petitioning the Congress of the 


United States to pass legislation which will stop, as far as 
possible, by Federal law, the advertising campaign for the 
sale of alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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4955. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the State camp of 
Pennsylvania, Patriotic Order Sons of America, Philadelphia, 
Pa., petitioning consideration of House bill 8099, which calls 
for the eliminating of marking imported goods; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

4956. Also, petition of the American Legion, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Philippines Post, No. 1164, petitioning consideration 
of the Veterans’ Act (Public Law 388), which was passed on 
August 23, 1927, excluding Filipino World War veterans by 
denying them the right to become American citizens; go on 
record favoring the passage of the legislation toward the 
end that all Filipino World War veterans may automatically 
become citizens of the United States; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 

recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Barkey, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Tuesday, April 26, 1938, was dispensed with, and the Journal 
was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Clark King Overton 
Andrews Davis La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Dieterich Lee Radcliffe 
Austin Donahey Lewis Reynolds 
Bankhead Duffy Lodge Schwartz 
Barkley Ellender Logan Schwellenbach 
Berry Frazier Lonergan Sheppard 
Bilbo Gerry Lundeen Smathers 
Bone Gillette McAdoo Smith 

Glass McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, Mich. Green McGill Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N. H. Guffey ie “iene Townsend 
Bulk! Hale cNary 
Bulow. Harrison Milton Tydings 
Burke Hatch Minton Vandenberg 
Byrd Hayden Murray Van Nuys 
Byrnes Herring Neely Wagner 
Capper Holt Norris Walsh 
Caraway Hughes Nye White 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Reames] is detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. ByrD], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Hrrcucock], and the Senators from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE and Mr. Russet] are detained in their 
respective States on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Bartey], the Senator from Texas [Mr. CoxNALLxI, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MLLER], the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are detained on important public 
business, 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Copetann] and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MALONEY] are members of 
the Board of Visitors to the Coast Guard Academy, and are, 
therefore, necessarily detained from the Senate today. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jounson] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that my colleague the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Grsson] is absent in the per- 
formance of official duty as a member of the Board of Visi- 
tors to the Coast Guard Academy. 

I further announce that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SurpsTeap]) are necessarily absent from the Senate. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 
BOARD OF VISITORS TO MILITARY ACADEMY 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present a notice and 
ask that it be read. 
There being no objection, the notice was read, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1938. 
To the Senate: 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the act approved May 
17, 1928, I hereby appoint Senators Lewis, LEE, BERRY, MILLER, and 
HILL to represent the Senate Committee on Military Affairs on the 
Board of Visitors to the United States Military Academy during 
the remainder of the third session of the Seyenty-fifth Congress, 

MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the Forty-seventh Continental Congress of the 
National Daughters of the American Revolution, favoring a 
full and complete study by Congress of civil-service reforms 
to the end that legislation may be enacted to provide for 
efficient administration of public affairs, which was referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Forty-seventh Continental Congress of the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, favoring a 
national defense adequate for the maintenance of peace and 
order, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Arkansas, praying for the adoption of 
measures to keep America out of war, and for an adequate 
national defense, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate letters in the nature of peti- 
tions from Locals Nos. 89 and 237, Textile Workers of Or- 
ganizing Committee of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, of New York City, N. Y., praying for the adoption of the 
so-called La Follette resolution (S. Res. 266) increasing the 
limit of expenditures for the investigation of violations of 
the right of free speech and assembly and interference with 
the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively, which 
were referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the Law- 
rence (Kans.) Kiwanis Club, favoring the enactment of the 
bill (S. 25) to prevent profiteering in time of war and to 
equalize the burdens of war and thus provide for the na- 
tional defense and promote peace, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them each without amendment and submitted 
reports thereon: 

H. R. 3609. A bill to protect the salaries of rural letter 
carriers who transfer from one rural route to another (Rept. 
No. 1654); and 

H. R. 9601. A bill to amend the acts for promoting the 
circulation of reading matter among the blind (Rept. No. 
1655). 

Mr. McKELLAR also, from the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
4285) to increase the salaries of letter carriers in the Vil- 
lage Delivery Service, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1656) thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3907) to further extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Garrison, N. Dak., re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1657) thereon. 
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Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported additional amendments to the bill (S. 3804) au- 
thorizing the temporary detail of United States employees, 
possessing special qualifications, to governments of Ameri- 
can republics and the Philippines, and for other purposes, 
heretofore reported. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BONE (for himself, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Nye, Mr. Pope, 
Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. NEELY, Mr. Frazier, Mr. LUNDEEN, Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD, Mr. Capper, Mr. REYNOLDS, Mr. La FOLLETTE, Mr. 
Burow. Mr. Harck, Mr. LEE, Mr. Jounson of Colorado, Mr. 
McCarran, Mr. BULKLEY, Mr. Berry, Mr. THomas of Okla- 
homa, Mr. Murray, Mr. Donaney, Mr. Hott, Mr. GILLETTE, 
Mr. SCHWARTZ, Mr. HUGHES, and Mr. SMATHERS) : 

A bill (S. 3912) to take the profit out of war by steeply 
graduated income and other taxes in order to provide for the 
national defense, promote peace, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McGILL: 

A bill (S. 3913) granting a pension to Charles G. Hostutler; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 3914) to amend the Social Security Act, approved 
August 14, 1935, to authorize additional appropriations for 
extending and improving maternity care and the care of 
infants under part 1 of title V; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. NYE and Mr. MURRAY: 

A bill (S. 3915) to amend clause (4b) of subsection (b) of 
section 203 of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

A bill (S. 3916) for the relief of George Francis Burke; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3917) authorizing the President to present gold 
medals to Mrs. Robert Aldrich and posthumously to Anna 
Bouligny; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GLASS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 286) amending paragraph 
(4) of subsection (n) of section 12B of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
AMENDMENT OF MOTOR CARRIER ACT OF 1935—-ADDITIONAL REPORT 

OF A COMMITTEE 

Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. WHEELER), from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S, 
3915) to amend clause (4b) of subsection (b) of section 203 
of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1653) thereon. 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 

Mr. WHITE asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Record a statement relative to the activities of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in connection with education by radio, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

MAKE SECURITY SECURE—ARTICLE BY SENATOR GUFFEY 

(Mr. Minton asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Rzcorp an article entitled Make Security Secure,” writ- 
ten by Senator Gurrey, and printed in the April 23, 1938, 
issue of Economic Security, published at Harrisburg, Pa., 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President of the United States 
were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On April 22, 1938: 

S. 3590. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for mak- 
ing further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as 
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amended by the act of June 4, 1920, so as to make available 
certain other officers for General Staff duty. 

On April 25, 1938: 

S. 3160. An act to provide for the exchange of land in the 
Territory of Alaska; 

S. 3272. An act to clarify the status of pay and allowances 
under the provisions of the act of September 3, 1919; 

S. 3530. An act to amend the National Defense Act of June 
3, 1916, as amended, by reestablishing the Regular Army 
Reserve, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3400. An act to extend from June 16, 1938, to June 16, 
1939, the period within which loans made prior to June 16, 
1933, to executive officers of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System may be renewed or extended. 

On April 26, 1938: 

S. 2531. An act to authorize the transfer of certain mili- 
tary reservations to other agencies of the Government and 
to the people of Puerto Rico, and for other purposes. 


EIGHTH AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the enclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing and requesting 
the President of the United States to extend an invitation 
to the governments of the American republics, members 
of the Pan American Union, to hold the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress in the United States in 1940 on the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Pan 
American Union and to invite these governments to partici- 
pate in that Congress; and authorizing an appropriation of 
$90,000 for the expenses of organizing and holding the 
Congress. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

THe WHITE House, April 27, 1938. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Calloway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9621) making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes; 
that the House had receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 2, 3, 20, 22, 34, 63, 64, 71, 
72, and 98 to the said bill, and concurred therein; that the 
House had receded from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate Nos. 28, 46, 53, 54, 68, 69, and 70 to the bill, 
and concurred therein severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate; and that 
the House further insisted upon its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 60 and 61 to said bill. 


NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States Navy; 
to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr, NYE obtained the floor. i 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. Gladly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yesterday afternoon we made an effort 
to secure an agreement about a limitation of debate. The 
Senator from North Dakota did not want to have such an 
agreement entered into until this morning. I should like 
now to renew my request for a limitation of debate following 
the Senator’s address. I do not want it to affect him. Is 
the Senator willing to have that done? 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I shall have no objection to a 
limitation if it is not to become effective until after I shall 
have finished. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that following 
the address of the Senator from North Dakota no Senator 
shall speak more than once or longer than 30 minutes on 
the bill, nor more than once or longer than 15 minutes on 
any amendment thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr, HOLT. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
objects. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, during recent days there have 
been made for the Recor speeches—notably those by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram], the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Bone], my colleague [Mr. Frazier], and others—portraying 
in the keenest and most convincing manner the utter folly 
of the pending big-Navy bill—the super-super-Navy bill, as 
one of my colleagues has so aptly described it. As there argu- 
ments have been offered, some little effort has been made to 
demonstrate the need for this program; some little under- 
taking has been made to demonstrate a need for a larger 
Naval Establishment than we now have; but I think no one 
can read the record of this debate and find that substan- 
tial ground has been laid warranting any such mad program 
as is contemplated in the pending proposal for the appro- 
priation of an additional billion and a quarter dollars for 
our Naval Establishment only a few weeks after the enact- 
ment of the annual appropriation bill carrying approximately 
$600,000,000 for the Naval Establishment. 

What is the policy, what is the purpose that is demanding 
this increased armament? What are the policies which are 
presenting so direct a challenge to us and inviting this in- 
volved program at this time? When the question is asked, 
any one of a number of explanations may be expected, but 
none of them even undertakes to explain what our policy 
is. We have heard men reach out into the air during this 
debate for an answer to that question and then offer an 
explanation which, in effect, is that there is danger of Ger- 
many, of Russia, and of Japan combining their forces and 
operating jointly against us. That is utter folly. If such 
a combination were possible it would not be within the realm 
of possibility for any one of those nations to leave its own 
front yard long enough to make what would constitute the 
semblance of a challenge to the United States. 

Who wants this bill? Is it the patriotic organizations 
which fear an inadequacy of our national defense? There 
has been some little evidence from these organizations that 
they are for the bill; but where is the customary en- 
thusiasm, where is the enthusiasm which usually accompanies 
programs of this kind when they are presented on the floor 
of the Senate? Where is the enthusiasm in the Senate, if 
it exists at all? 

All of us can hear our colleagues, if we will make inquiry, 
revealing an intent to support the bill, but without en- 
thusiasm, without fully understanding that there is a defin- 
ite or desperate need for its enactment. Who is for the 
bill? Who wants it? What is the occasion for this demand 
at this time? 

This afternoon on the steps in front of the Senate Chamber 
there is to be something of a demonstration by one of the 
leading veterans’ organizations of the land, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, who will there this afternoon demonstrate the 
keen demand of the people of the United States for such 
steps and such programs as will keep the United States out 
of another foreign war. The Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
no other organization can contemplate the pending program 
with any other thought in mind than that of our preparation 
to engage in a foreign war. 

There has not been anything resembling a keen demon- 
stration of the need for greater defense to guard ourselves 
against attack from abroad. Then what is this program 
for? We will not find the Veterans of Foreign Wars as an 
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organization making any demand for this naval bill. In- 
deed, many of their officials have indicated a marked dis- 
pleasure with it. This organization for a number of weeks 
past has been circulating petitions which now carry the 
names of some 4,000,000 Americans, who are highly resolved 
that this country shall refrain from doing those things which 
would involve us in another foreign controversy. 

I have before me this morning a computation showing 
how many petitions have been in circulation, how many have 
been sent in from the various States, the number of signa- 
tures upon these petitions, the number of newspapers in 
the various States which have had a hand in circulating 
such petitions and inviting signatures to them. It is but 
a demonstration of that resolve of the American people, 
men and women, young and old, that there shall be avoid- 
ance of a repetition of an experience for which America has 
not yet finished paying, an experience which has the Ameri- 
can back bent, burdened with a load which 2 years of war 
gave us, a load that will have to be shunted along and 
placed finally upon the backs of another generation. Even 
unto generations today unborn will go the obligation of 
meeting the bill which our experience of 20 years ago caused 
to accrue. 

Who is for this bill? Is it the American Legion? I have 
failed to see any pronouncements from the Legion as an 
organization demanding enactment of this piece of insan- 
ity. On the contrary, I have heard expressions coming from 
the leaders of the Legion desperately protesting against the 
direction toward which the bill now pending before the 
Senate points. 

I have before me, for example, a clipping from a Des 
Moines newspaper quoting a Legionnaire whose name is 
recognized in Legion circles the land over. The article ap- 
pears under the heading “Hell Bent for War—Miles Opposes 
Naval Plan—Says It Aims at Japanese—Ask Only ‘Adequate 
Defense.’ ” 

The article, which originates at Clinton, Iowa, reads in 
part as follows: 

Frank Miles, editor of the Iowa Legionnaire, criticized Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's naval-building program in an address Friday 
night before the Clinton public forum, 

“I think President Roosevelt’s proposal of an $800,000,000 ex- 
pansion of our Navy, if accepted by Congress, will shoot us hell 
bent into another world war, which will cost us infinitely more 
than we could possibly hope to gain, and from which we shall 
emerge with our democracy in dire danger of collapse,” Miles, a 
prominent Democrat, declared. 

AIMED AT JAPAN 

“The President can be aiming at only one nation—Japan. Our 
Navy is now on a virtual parity with that of Great Britain. We 
have nothing to fear from the navies of France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, or even Great Britain, in the way of an attack on our 
mainland or ons.“ 

Miles said he favored adequate national defense for defense 
r “I want our defenses strong enough so that no nation can ever 
set a hostile foot on American soil; I want our Government to 
have a policy that we shall never again set a hostile foot on any 
other nation’s soil,” he said. 

He also predicted that if the President’s naval-building pro- 
gram is passed by Congress, the Legion’s universal draft bill will 
fail. 
^ Most of the elements who want a colossal navy do not want to 
lose opportunity to profiteer. 2 

I should like to drive that thought home this morning. 


Most of the elements who want a colossal navy do not want 
to lose opportunity to profiteer, If they are strong enough to 
push through the expenditure of a billion dollars for the Navy, 
they will be strong enough to beat a measure which would keep 
them from cleaning up millions. 


Mr. President, Mr. Miles expresses a thought which is very 
common throughout this land, a thought which has justifi- 
cation in some minds, that very largely the Navy-building 
program has primarily in mind the interests of those who 
profit from these mad armament races. 

It has always been true that those who can make profit 
from preparation for war want more preparation for war. It 
is true that those who engage in the manufacture of the 
instruments of warfare for which a more adequate national 
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defense calls never yet have been satisfied with the adequacy 
of our national defense, and I dare say that if our annual 
appropriation in the name of national defense were $5,000,- 
000,000, they and their kind would cry as loudly about the 
inadequacy of our defense as they do today. 

Incidentally, they and their kind have the means and have 
the avenues through which to propagandize the American 
people and to instill within them a fear about the inade- 
quacy of our defense. I am thoroughly convinced that very 
largely these annual programs which indicate dissatisfaction 
with our annual defense are born very largely in circles and 
among people of that kind. 

Mr. Miles, a member of the American Legion, a publicist 
among them, has put his finger very definitely on a large 
contributing factor to the present challenge in the form of 
the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I have said, and I wish to repeat, that 
the bill now pending before us involves directly a purpose 
wholly contrary to the high resolve of men such as Mr. Miles, 
of the Legion, and millions upon million of other Americans 
who are, first of all, jealously anxious that their country 
shall be adequately prepared at all times to repulse foes, but 
equally resolved are they that we shall not make such plans 
as will make easier our ultimate entry into other people’s 
conflicts and wars. 

I am opposed to the pending bill for that and other rea- 
sons. Not the least of these reasons is the thought which 
rests with me that the bill involves in principle and policy a 
certain degree of collectivism, a certain degree of assur- 
ance—at least it will be accepted as assurance on our part— 
of a readiness and a willingness, in certain eventualities, to 
cast our lot with certain nations which may become inyolved 
with neighbors or with other powers upon the earth. Be- 
cause it involves that degree of collectivism, I oppose the bill. 

I oppose the bill because it involves very definitely, very 
emphatically, the possibility of our engagement in another 
foreign war. I oppose the bill because most definitely it will 
put us head and feet into the mad international armament 
race which is proceeding in the world today. Not only will 
it put us into that race but it will make us very much the 
leader of that race. If we should pass this bill today, to- 
morrow it would be accepted in Japan, for example, as a 
challenge which Japanese militarists would demonstrate to 
the people of Japan as being a step by the United States 
requiring a more adequate national defense in Japan. And 
when the Japanese militarists are able to raise the addi- 
tional sum which our so-called threat requires, then we are 
going to have to rally and respond by providing even more 
in order to keep up with the others. Mr. President, it is 
only one of those mad, mad armament circles in which every 
generation has been made to take a part. 

This bill most emphatically invites fear and suspicion 
abroad and the making of greater military preparation 
abroad. The bill in some parts is founded, as has been 
definitely acknowledged in the Senate, on rumor and propa- 
ganda. It is acknowledged by the chairman of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee [Mr. Wars! that the increase in 
the tonnage of battleships for which the Senate committee 
has provided was made in answer to a threat from Japan, 
from which reports had been given birth that Japan was 
building 45,000-ton battleships, and, therefore, we would 
need to increase the ante so as to provide for 45,000-ton 
battleships of our own. Under questioning, the Senator from 
Massachusetts, the chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, admitted that the Navy Department had no direct 
knowledge that Japan was planning any such program, and 
admitted also that the story of Japan’s plan might be the 
concoction of men in the United States. So, I repeat, it 
may be that programs of propaganda are moving us today 
into these mad building operations which ultimately will get 
us nowhere except into the maddest kind of armament race, 
the maddest race of all times. 

I oppose this bill because I confidently feel that we are 
not in need of this additional outlay in the way of naval 
expansion. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In connection with what the Sen- 
ator was previously saying, I think he might well go further 
and add that after we had been advised that we must build 
in order to meet Japan’s alleged expansion, within 48 hours 
we were also advised by the same eminent Senator that 
Germany is now building on a basis to outreach us, and the 
inference was that now we must proceed once more to speed 
up our program. In other words, the two things connect 
themselves completely in support of the theory which the 
Senator is presenting. 

Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator for reminding the Senate 
of that demonstration of only yesterday or the day before 
of the evident need for constant injection of fear concerning 
what other powers are planning to do or may be planning to 
do, a fear having no foundation in fact and being based on 
nothing more than a statement issued to the press by the 
Navy Department, which naturally hopes for a big enough 
Navy so that ultimately every graduate of the Naval Academy 
may be admiral of his own ship. It is quite a natural hope 
for those who choose the military life as a career, that they 
may be in line for that degree of promotion which will give 
them the maximum of advantage to be enjoyed from the 
career they have chosen. 

There is not any end to this kind of a race, Mr. President, 
and there will be no end so long as we Americans submit 
ourselves without any questioning, with full faith, to rumors 
that are given birth here, there, and everywhere, with no 
intent other than that of instilling such fear, suspicion, ulti- 
mately even hatred into our hearts, that we will grant any- 
thing and everything that is asked for in the way of so- 
called national defense. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
again yield? 

Mr. NYE. I gladly yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I submit a further observation to 
the Senator in line with what he is now saying. It seems 
to me that we can bring the whole contemplation down to a 
very simple equation. I doubt if there is a Member of the 
Senate or a Member of the House of Representatives, I doubt 
if there is a citizen of the United States who has not said to 
himself during the last 15 months that the world’s arma- 
ment race, external to us, is a matter of madness. I think 
it has been the universal American opinion that the world 
has gone crazy on the question of armament. I think it has 
been the universal American conclusion that the world was 
rushing to bankruptcy as well as to ruin and destruction if 
the armament programs which have been proceeding during 
the last 15 months were continued. I ask the Senator 
whether that insanity changes to sanity, whether that debit 
changes to a credit just because we join in the insanity? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the Senator answers his own 
question. Certainly not. If this armament race was mad- 
ness and insanity before we moved into it, it is equally mad- 
ness and insanity after we move into it, and after we move 
into it we find ourselves a part of the mad, insane crowd 
which we had been condemning up to the moment we felt 
that we had to get into this race through the channel of 
the pending bill which proposes to enlarge the Navy to the 
extent of a billion and a quarter dollars, according to the 
estimates of what will be its cost. 

The Senator from Michigan has well demonstrated that 
a billion and one-quarter dollars will not begin to cover the 
cost of the program that is outlined in the pending bill. 
It will not cover one-half of it. The auxiliary vessels 
needed in conjunction with the kind of a fleet that is pro- 
posed in this bill will require more and ever more mil- 
lions of dollars, until we may find one day that the cost of 
this program, which today is measured by an expenditure 
of a billion and a quarter dollars, will involve an actual 
outlay, not of a billion and a quarter, but of three billion, 
perhaps four billion dollars. I cannot help but refer to the 
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expression in the Senate yesterday by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] concerning our future as respects our 
finances. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator again 
yield? 

Mr. NYE. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On that particular point I should 
like to submit a further observation to the American people. 
If a country enters the tremendous arms race which is now 
proceeding, it has only one method by which to escape bank- 
ruptcy, and that is by applying a burden of taxation which 
is almost unbearable. I point to the fact, and I suggest 
to the American people that they observe the fact, that the 
British budget presented within the last 48 hours has caused 
it to be necessary to raise income taxes in Great Britain to 
27% percent upon an average income, the increase being 
necessitated by the armament program. 

Let those American citizens who think they are enthusi- 
astic about a needless expenditure for national security ask 
themselves whether they are willing to pay the price when 
the bill is presented, 

Mr. NYE. Yes; and the American people ought to be 
asked more than that; they ought to be asked if they are 
ready to pay the price that grows out of armament races. 
I do not think it is disputed that there never yet has been 
an arms race of magnitude which has not been followed by 
war, I think it generally follows, if not always, that arma- 
ment races create jealousies, fears, and hatreds which ulti- 
mately lead to war. Nations with their fingers on the trig- 
gers in the way of large armaments, are less susceptible to 
listen to the pleadings of those who would want to avoid 
the last resort called war by any reasonable measure of 
approach, 

If we are going into this armament race on such a scale as 
now seems to be contemplated, the chances, Mr. President, 
are very great that America’s ultimate goal, whether or not 
she wants to acknowledge it, is war, and what the cost of 
war is, Americans are in splendid position to know, because 
their burdens during this period we call depression and reces- 
sion are very largely traceable to our experience of 20 years 
ago when we marched our sons, our brothers, and our fathers 
off into a war that was none of our affair, to win certain 
causes, not one of which was won, and then to have as a 
result of it all a burden of debt that generations today un- 
born are going to have to share in part in their day. 

Where is the American who believes that America could 
emerge from another experience of that kind with the least 
possibility of maintaining itself as a democracy? Where is 
the American who believes that we could double the load, 
which was placed on us 20 years ago and come out of it 
strong and healthy, with anything resembling the principles 
to which we as Americans pride ourselves on adhering? 

Mr. President, this bill should be opposed, and I oppose 
it. In connection with the policies which have been dis- 
cussed by officials, the bill seems to be a part of the program 
to put the United States in the role of patrolman, policeman, 
for the entire world; in the role of a policeman whose job 
it will be to rally whenever there is an occurrence anywhere 
upon the earth which is violative of principles which we 
think should be pursued, and perhaps are pursued in our 
own land. 

I oppose the bill because it constitutes nothing more than 
a program of bluff and bluster. The program has been 
acknowledged as such by many. Yet we know that when 
a nation puts itself in the role of bluffer, very often it is 
called upon to see its bluff through; and in this particular 
case we may well afford to acknowledge today what the 
cost ultimately will be. During the debate we were told, 
in effect, that the United States is in a very poor position 
to demand peaceful cooperation over the world, because the 
United States has not a sufficient navy or sufficient military 
strength to go into a conference and trade. We have been 
told that what we really need, if we are to make our in- 
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fluence felt in the world, is enough ships in our Navy so 
that we may sit around the table with other powers and 
demand a reduction in armaments, and be in a position to 
offer to scrap more ships than any other nation is ready to 
scrap and put out of commission. 

What is the answer to such a program? First of all, we 
grant an authorization for an increase of appropriations to 
the extent of more than $1,000,000,000 for more naval con- 
struction. If we do that today, tomorrow the military ele- 
ment in Japan will respond by calling upon the people of 
Japan to witness what the United States is getting ready to 
do. The people of Japan must acknowledge the danger, and 
must provide the wherewithal for Japan to put herself on a 
footing which will enable her to repulse us if ever we use our 
added strength against her. When Japan takes that step, 
we shall be asked for a still further increase of another bil- 
lion dollars in our Naval Establishment; and so on and on 
and on goes the race, the end of which no man can measure 
and no man can know. 

I shall not go out of my way to borrow trouble during the 
debate, but I wish to say that there is one nation upon the 
earth which ought to be applauding what we are contem- 
plating in the pending bill, a nation which always has looked 
to the United States as a possible ally in the event the many 
irons it has in the fire should in any degree be interfered 
with. England today ought to be applauding more than she 
has ever before applauded our program for a larger Naval 
Establishment, for England has been gravely concerned of 
late months and years as to whether or not the United States 
may be expected, in other times, to rally to her support, as 
the United States has done in the past when the need arose. 

Our naval program must of necessity be linked directly 
with our foreign policy. If our foreign policy which is en- 
tertained privately by officials of the Government, and not 
shared with the Congress, is one which dictates the need for 
an increase of one and a quarter billion dollars in our Naval 
Establishment, I say that that foreign policy is one which 
directly jeopardizes the future of America. In that event 
the policy is one which contemplates fully and completely 
America’s participation in other peoples’ wars. If we are to 
support that kind of policy, we had better resolve in the be- 
ginning that it will be a most expensive one, so expensive, in 
the final analysis, that not even rich America can afford it. 

Speaking of foreign policy, during the dozen years I have 
been privileged to be a Member of this body I cannot re- 
member a naval program which found any other reaction 
from the Communists of the United States and the world 
than one of definite opposition. The spokesmen for the 
Communists have come forward every year condemning our 
participation in armament races, and our mad expenditures 
in the name of national defense. What in the world has 
happened which makes the record so clear this year as to 
leave undisputed the assertion that the most ardent advo- 
cates of the pending bill are the Communists of America? 
What is the occasion for it? I think no Senator need have 
a step-by-step program laid down before him to understand 
the reason. 

The hope is that America will place itself in a position to 
be ready one day to rally to the support of Russia, and who- 
ever may be prevailed upon to be her allies, in trouble which 
seems to be in the making, trouble which seems to be brew- 
ing in Asia. There is one very happy circumstance attend- 
ant upon a situation of this kind, and that is that for the 
first time there is no opportunity on the part of those who 
advocate programs of this kind to turn to those of us who 
oppose them and say, “You are holding a brief for commu- 
nism. You are giving aid and comfort to the cause of com- 
munism in the United States.” 

Mr. President, whatever our foreign policy is, the makers 
of it seem to be assuming that other nations with whom we 
consider we may one day have to ally ourselves are actuated 
by very high ideals. In that connection, I think an editorial 
recently published in the Philadelphia Record under the 
heading “There Is No Middle of the Road to Utopia” is so 
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worth while that I shall insist upon reading it in its entirety 
to the Senate: 


THERE IS NO MIDDLE OF THE ROAD TO UTOPIA 


It is a significant coincidence that Secretary of State Hull’s 
message on United States foreign policy and Foreign Commissar 
Litvinoff’s message on Russian foreign policy greet our citizens 
from the front pages of the same day’s newspapers. 

Hull wants to do something about aggressors. So does Litvinoff. 

Hull is an idealist. Litvinoff is a realist. 

Hull is deeply concerned about “orderly processes.” Litvinoff is 
deeply concerned about the defense of Russia. 

Litvinoff wants Uncle Sam to join other nations in Russia's 
behalf. If the policy laid down by Hull is actually adhered to, 
this country would go to Russia’s defense. 

That's why American Communists are the loudest whoopers-up 
of collective security. That's why the cheers for the Hull speech 
will be loudest from Earl Browder and the Daily Worker. 

This very phenomenon constitutes the gravest warning possible, 
now that Mr. Hull declares his intention to persist in the policy 
of “steering * * * a middle course between internationalism 
and isolation.” 

There is no such middle course. 

The very fact that Hull’s message is a partial retreat from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Chicago speech about “quarantining aggressors” 
reflects public protest, the fact that the people of the United 
States. want isolation—confined to this hemisphere. 

The fact that , France—and now Russia—all are eager 
for us to abandon isolation demonstrates that we have been 
elected, by them, to repeat our role in the World War. 

The role of Uncle Sucker. 

With the high-mindedness, the noble principles of Mr. Hull's 
speech no one can take issue. He says: 

“Maintenance of peace should be consistently advocated and 
practiced. 

“All nations should * * + abstain from use of force. * * + 

“All nations should seek to adjust problems by * * * proc- 
esses of peaceful negotiation. 

“All nations should uphold the principle of the sanctity of 
treaties and of faithful observance of international agreements.” 

We agree with Mr. Hull. All nations should do these things. 
But they don’t. What’s more, the Fascist dictators have made clear 
that they have no intention of doing them. 

Therefore our choice is plain. We can either accept the facts 
of life, leave it to Europe to solve the problem of fascism as we 
left it to solve the problem of Napoleon, or else go to war. 

There is no middle course. 

Words are worse than useless. If the Duce, the Fuehrer, and the 
Mikado were susceptible to bawlings out, they would have ten- 
dered their apologies to Mr. Hull long ago—long before his 
skeenteenth note of rebuke to aggressors. 

Mr. Hull makes a new plea for “orderly processes.” He says our 
troops are in China not for commercial motives but only in behalf 
of “orderly processes.” 

Yet what kind of contribution is his State Department making 
to “orderly processes” when it authorizes shipment after shipment 
of aerial bombs out of Philadelphia and other ports to Japan? 

What was our contribution to “orderly processes” and “treaty 
obligations” when we followed the British policy of letting down 
the legally constituted Spanish Loyalist Government? We know 
now what kind of idealism motivated the British policy. We know 
now it was Chamberlain's desire to protect British owners of 
Spanish mines, to further his secret dealings with Hitler and 
I Duce. : 

Yet Mr. Hull went along with the British—and forgot all about 
“orderly processes.” 

Which brings us to the other great ~uestion concerning Mr. 
Hull's policy of cooperation: 

Are the nations with whom he would have us cooperate motivated 
by his ideals? 

We know they are not. The answer is found in that very aban- 
donment of the Spanish Loyalists. There was an opportunity to 
curb aggressors. It was deliberately passed up. The answer is 
further found in the Russian purges, in the fact that both England 
and France 2 weeks ago were ready to make a deal with the Fascist 
dictators and to give official approval to their treaty breaking. 

Those nations are all loo! after their own interests. We do 
not condemn them for doing so. But it is time that America looked 
after America first. 

It would be wonderful if Mr. Hull's utopian wishes could be 
translated into reality. But we know they can't be in the present 
state of the world. 

So why fool ourselves that there is a middle road to Utopia? 

A good argument can be made for collective security. 

A far better argument can be made for isolation—for continuance 
of this country’s traditional policy of regarding its frontiers as the 
frontiers of the Western Hemisphere. 

But no argument, certainly no sound argument, can be made for 
trying to be a little bit of both. We can't stick our fingers half in 
and half out of a fire without getting burned. 

There is no middle of a road clogged with tanks and marching 
men and munitions trucks and gun caissons. 

To attempt a policy such as Mr. Hull insists upon is to assume 
the risks of both isolation and collective security without obtaining 
the benefits of either. 

To follow it to its logical conclusion is to travel only one road— 
the road to war, 
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Mr. President, that editorial from the Philadelphia Record 
is indicative of a wide and growing belief on the part of 
millions upon millions of Americans that America, in spite 
of her high resolve, in spite of her experience of 20 years 
ago, is finding herself moving directly into a repetition of 
that sad experience which we have been protesting we would 
never, never tolerate again. 

In the light of that past experience it seems to me that 
Americans would do well to refresh their memories again 
and yet again lest one of these hours they find themselves 
engaging in a conflict so futile as the last engagement of 
its kind proved to be. It is a most opportune time, it seems 
to me, Mr. President, for Americans to be looking both for- 
ward and backward, backward to the end that they may not 
lose sight of the ease with which the American people were 
moved against their declared wishes into an experience with 
which they vowed they would have nothing to do. 

I have made reference, Mr. President, this morning to the 
fact that our entry into the present international armament 
race would find us placing our children and their children 
in another one of those mad circles which never lead any- 
where except into that thing that we all vow must not hap- 
pen again, namely, war. We find, first of all, from experi- 
ence, some of it so recent that the present generation is 
amply aware of it, a program of national defense, which 
would develop into an armament race, to be followed by war, 
to be followed by debt and by death, to be followed then 
again by another national-defense program, another arma- 
ment race, another war with its consequences of more debt 
and more death. There is no end to these mad circles into 
which a few chosen leaders so frequently carry the world. 

It is not difficult, Mr. President, to understand the high 
resolve of the American people to have nothing to do with 
future foreign wars, because the American people today are 
suffering in a place that hurts more than any other. Oh, 
I should like to think that America’s resolve to have nothing 
to do with another foreign war is occasioned by the memory 
of the losses which were suffered in many families; I should 
like to believe that the American people are moved in their 
high resolve to stay out of foreign wars by the memory of 
the deaths that came to many communities as a result of 
the World War; I should like to believe that our attitude 
is traceable to the heartbreak and broken homes that the 
last war contributed to America; but I know too well that 
there is a larger contributor than even those factors. 

Let us acknowledge that what contributes most largely to 
our resolve today is the fact that our pocketbook is hurting 
us; the purse is being called upon to pay the bill resulting 
from the last war; and so long as the pain of that bill lasts 
Americans probably will be very mindful of the dangers when 
they are confronted with the prospect of engagement in 
another foreign war. 

What did the last war cost the United States; what did it 
cost the world? Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, seems to be the first authority for the declaration 
that if there were now available the wealth which 4 years of 
war from 1914 to 1918 cost this world, we could go forth today 
and build homes costing $2,500 each on 5-acre plots of 
ground costing a hundred dollars an acre, and give such a 
home free of all encumbrance to every family residing today 
in Russia, Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Australia, and the 
United States, and then have sufficient money left after doing 
that to put a thousand dollars worth of furniture into each 
one of those homes; and then have sufficient money left, after 
having accomplished that, to give every city of 20,000 people 
or more in all those same lands a $2,000,000 library, a 
$3,000,000 hospital, and a $10,000,000 university; and then 
have sufficient money left after doing that so that, if the 
balance were invested in a way that would bear a return of 
5 percent a year, the return would enable us to pay a thou- 
sand dollars a year salary to 125,000 school teachers and 
125,000 nurses, and then, after having done all that, there 
would be sufficient balance on hand to purchase every penny’s 
worth of public property that exists in Belgium and Germany 
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today. Yet, Mr. President, there will continue to be Ameri- 
cans who will wonder whence came this thing called depres- 
sion, There will be Americans who will blame it on Harding, 
or Hoover, or Coolidge, or on President Roosevelt. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is only one place to put the responsibility for this 
thing called depression, and that is at the door of that 
costly, futile experience called war. There is no reason to 
believe that another war will be followed by a different result 
than that growing out of the last one, so far as its cost to 
mankind is concerned. 

What did the war cost? One authority has estimated that 
the cost to the United States of our participation in the war 
was sufficient to have duplicated the cost of all the schools 
that exist in the United States today, plus the cost of all 
education for 5 years, plus the cost of all the surfaced roads 
that exist in the United States today, plus the cost of all 
medical care that the American people require for 5 years, 
plus the cost of all fire losses that may occur in the next 20 
years. That is the cost to the United States alone of its 
participation in Europe’s war. 

“Where did this depression come from?” someone asks. 
Mr. President, there should not be any doubt in any mind as 
to where we may properly place responsibility for the eco- 
nomic breakdown with which we have been struggling during 
all these years. There never yet has been a war which has not 
been followed by economic breakdown and decay. There has 
not been any change in the rules which assures us that an- 
other war will bring in its wake prosperity instead of break- 
down. 

What did the war cost the United States? The Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] the other day said that 
the estimate at the present time of the cost to the United 
States of our participation in Europe’s war was in the neigh- 
borhood of $65,000,000,000—$65,000,000,000. Mr. President, 
even in these days when we talk of billions as we once 
talked of millions, I still insist that $65,000,000,000 is worth 
weighing. How much is it? If, at the beginning of the 
Christian era, in the year 1, there had been placed at a 
given point a dollar, and an additional dollar had been 
added to the first one every second of every minute of every 
hour of every week of every month of every year for 1,938 
years, there still would not be $65,000,000,000 in the pile. 

But, of course, we all acknowledge that wars are costly. 
Many insist, though, that it is not the cost in which we 
are primarily interested. There are others who insist that 
however much we may have to pay the piper for this thing 
called war, however seriously war may interfere with our 
resources and our wealth, there are things besides dollars 
which have to be considered. There are principles, we are 
told. 

Among those principles we find voiced here on the floor of 
the Senate the theory that the only way to avoid trouble, 
the only way to avoid war, is to be more adequately pre- 
pared to wage war than is anyone else. We have heard 
presented here the theory that a nation which is not ade- 
quately prepared for war is a nation constantly in trouble, 
constantly in jeopardy. I suppose, perhaps, that then ac- 
counts for the constant danger confronting Norway, the 
constant danger confronting Sweden, the constant danger 
confronting Holland and Finland. I suppose their lack of 
complete preparedness is what makes them such constant 
targets for the other powers upon the earth. 

Mr. President, there are places upon the earth today—as 
some persons would put it, “believe it or not’—which are 
enjoying the greatest prosperity and contentment man has 
ever known. Travelers abroad, upon their return from Nor- 
way and Sweden and the other Scandinavian countries, re- 
veal the tremendous contentment which exists there, the 
evidence of progress and development on every hand, the 
like of which those countries have never before known. To 
what is it traceable? It is traceable only to one conclusion; 
namely, that they are countries which somehow managed 
to stay out of the costly experience of 20 years ago. They are 
countries which are not burdened with a debt which calis 
upon their resources to take care of and to rebuild an eco- 


nomic structure which war destroyed. They are nations 
which are free to use their resources, not to pay bills of 
wars of the past, but to build for their people of today, and 
to build for their people of the future. 

Are Norway and Sweden examples of the kind of country 
we hear about that is not adequately prepared for war, and 
consequently is in the terrible condition of constantly lending 
itself to the aggressions of others? What becomes of the 
theory of there being only one adequate defense against war, 
and that is large preparations for it, when we consider what 
has been the lot of nations which have not been fooled by 
the theory that nations must spend their worldly resources in 
such abundance as we are asked to spend if we are to main- 
tain ourselves as a nation and as a democracy? 

Mr. President, I think it is generally conceded that our 
economic troubles of recent years are very definitely trace- 
able to the cost of our participation in Europe’s war. For 
years we have battled the thing called depression. We have 
made little, if any, inroads against it. A few years ago we 
conceived the idea that the proper course to pursue in order 
to dig our way out of the depression was to engage in a 
mighty spending program. The National Recovery Act was 
a consequence. Under that act millions—yea, billions—were 
made available for public construction which it was antici- 
pated would afford an outlet for American labor, and start 
the wheels of industry moving and producing the things 
that the projects called for. Acknowledging that our de- 
pression is traceable very definitely to the war, we now en- 
gage in a recovery program to get over the depression which 
war brought about. How many Senators are aware of the 
fact that the first allocation of money from public-works 
funds was that by Executive order, which afforded as much 
as $231,000,000 to the Navy to be used in getting ready for 
more war, to be followed by another depression, I suppose to 
the end that we may have another recovery program, and 
build more ships, and get ready for more war? 

Mr. President, that is the way of our thinking. It has 
been the way of our thinking down through all the genera- 
tions. I wish somehow it could be altered. 

But I was speaking of the principle involved in the experi- 
ence that called for our expenditure of wealth which the 
Senator from Michigan estimates today at $65,000,000,000, 
the cost of our participation for 2 years in Europe’s war. 
What were the principles for which we fought? What were 
the things worth $65,000,000,000 for which we fought? What 
were the causes of our entry into Europe’s war? 

Go back to the records of the days leading up to our entry 
into the World War and the days following our entry, study 
them, and there will be found certain causes alleged for our 
entry into Europe’s war. What were they? 

More than a little weight was given in those days to the 
manner in which Germany was using her submarines against 
commerce, particularly American commerce, and American, 
lives. It was the submarine warfare that had us “by the 
ears” at one time. It was the submarine warfare which 
contributed in a degree to our entry into Europe’s war. If it 
was the submarine that took us into Europe’s war, we ought 
to be big enough to acknowledge that it was our own instru- 
ment, our own device, our own conception, which took us into 
that war. A man recently elevated to the presidency of 
Yale persists in his lectures and in his writings that a No. 1 
cause of our entry into the World War was the German sub- 
marine. Yet neither Germany nor any other nation on this 
earth at that time could have possessed a submarine except 
as the license to build and possess was sold to them by an 
American corporation, which made itself exceedingly wealthy 
out of this game of arming all the world with the same iden- 
tical instrument of warfare. In the light of those facts, 
how many Americans are there who want to acknowledge 
that it was our own American device that took us into 
Europe’s war? For my own part, I am happy that there 
were other causes responsible, causes other than that one. 
What were they? 

Again, the prints of those days, of just before and after the 
war, reveal the American mind greatly disturbed by reason 
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of the manner in which the rights of poor little helpless 
Belgium were being violated, or had been violated. It was 
to save Belgium, it was to right the wrongs that were done 
to Belgium, that we went to war. Again going back to the 
facts, we discovered much to our surprise that these things 
occurred two long years before we Americans became mad 
enough to go to war. I am glad there were other causes 
leading us to go to war than that. What were they? 

We had as one great laudable purpose the desire to end 
war. If we would but get into that war and help win it, 
there would not be any more wars. Could there be a finer 


purpose for going to war? The records reveal that we won 


the war, or had a large hand in its winning. What of the 
cause for which we fought, that of ending war? Did we 
win that? No one can look about and see what has occurred 
since the winning of that war, and see what is occurring to- 
day, and begin to contend that we even approximated a win- 
ning of that particular cause. 

It was our purpose back in 1917, the posters and the press 
and the magazines reveal, to destroy militarism. Destroy 
militarism was our purpose then. We won the war, and yet 
today when we look about us we find a greater degree of 
militarism rampant upon this earth than ever before existed, 
and yet we won the war against militarism. Militarism in 
our own country at this hour is more rampant than ever it 
has been in all of our history. We lost another cause to 
which we thought we were then devoting ourselves. 

The prints of those days again reveal that we were intent, 
in entering the war, in putting a certain people in their 
place, a people whose leaders had caused them to believe 
that they were called upon to guide and to rule the destiny 
of this entire earth. We would go into the war, we would 
put that people in their place, we would sit down upon them, 
We would win again security for the peace of the earth. 
We won the war. What of this particular cause of putting 
that people in their place? Is there anyone prepared to say 
that they are less a threat to the peace of the world today 
than they were in 1914 and earlier? 

Were there any other causes for which we devoted lives 
and great wealth? Ah, yes, there were. Great was our 
purpose and our desire to serve the cause of democracy, 
“to make the world safe for democracy.” We won the war, 
and find less of democracy upon the earth today than there 
‘was before we made the world so safe for it, 

There was another cause, if we will but look back to the 
accounts of that day, for our having entered Europe’s war. 
The cause was that involving our rights upon the high seas, 
our security, freedom of the seas. That is what we were 
going to win. We were resentful, first, of the manner in 
which Great Britain had interfered with our commerce, then 
of the manner in which Germany had interfered with our 
commerce. We would go into the war and win it, and after 


we had won it we would see that guaranties were written. 


which would provide for that thing called freedom of the 
seas if and when again any country in this world went to 
war. We are told we won the war, a war fought to win 
freedom of the seas, but today we find no larger degree of 
freedom of the seas than there was before we won the war 
to assure freedom of the seas. 

Freedom of the seas is still a challenge today to the world. 
We sat down around the peace table after having had a hand 
in winning that war and had a large determination in writ- 
ing the treaty of peace, but there is not a line, there is not a 
word, in that treaty having to do with freedom of the seas. 

I have not the least fear of contradiction when I say that 
without one exception, every clause alleged at the time as 
responsible for our entry into Europe’s war, today stands 
condemned as a lost cause. We did not win one of the 
things for which we fought not one of them. We lost every 
principle in that imperialistic war. Yet today we find our- 
selves persuaded by those with imperialistic tendencies to 
get ready to do the same thing again, to get ready to enter 
another struggle with other nations on the earth; to win 
what? We do not know today. But prepare to get into it, 
prepare for something more than a defense against an attack 
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upon us, prepare to send our sons across great expanses of 
water to engage in war for which we have been in no degree 
responsible, in war involving alone principles of selfishness 
and greed of other nations. 

Get into another war? Not by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation can there be conceived an issue that ought to find us 
moving into another foreign war. But the business of going 
to war and winning other peoples’ wars, and then losing 
everything we fought for, does not appeal to the American 
people. Especially does it fail to appeal when the American 
people are burdened year after year by the necessity of pay- 
ing the costs, of meeting the obligations that grew out of 
the World War. But here we are again today with some- 
times a leadership with sometimes a tendency to move right 
back into a situation where we would be under obligations 
to step into a foreign war upon certain signals. 

Last fall, in October, the President, delivering an address 
at a bridge dedication in Chicago, devoted himself most 
earnestly to what seemed to be in his mind an obligation 
upon the United States to help this world straighten out its 
tangles. It was there, on that day, that he proposed a pro- 
gram of quarantine, which would have us enlisting the aid 
of other powers in participating in the quarantine. We 
would operate it together. We would put the Japanese in 
their place. We would erect quarantine signs all around the 
islands of Japan, “Keep out.” We would sell them nothing. 
We would buy nothing from them. 

It sounded easy, On the evening of the day when that 
speech was delivered and on the next morning I heard and 
I read much in praise of that policy, much in praise and 
much cheering. But of a sudden the American people 
turned their backs upon it, because it finally dawned upon 
them that a program of quarantine was only the first step 
of entry into another foreign war. It was obvious that if 
we should prevail upon Great Britain, France, and others 
to join us in the quarantine, we would be the ones who would 
have to police that quarantine. They were in no position to 
lend police aid. The job would be ours. After we had 
placed the quarantine, though we would dissociate ourselves 
from all commercial relationship with Japan, we would con- 
tinue sending supplies to China, of course. Japan, resenting 
this embargo, this quarantine of ours, finding American 
ships carrying supplies to China, against whom she was 
engaged in war, one day would do something to an American 
ship which we would not like. Certainly they would try to 
interfere with our commerce with China. When an inci- 
dent occurred which constituted in any degree an attack 
upon or an insult to us or our rights upon the high seas, 
what would have been the challenge to the United States? 
Go to war. 

Mr. President, someone has said that in such an event, of 
course, those who had participated in establishing the quar- 
antine would all join hands and would share equally the 
burden of enforcing the quarantine and of making war 
against the nations that dared to interfere with our com- 
merce with China. No one in this day and age who knows 
the facts can conceive for a moment of France and England 
Jeaving their own waters to go so far away as the Pacific to 
lend a hand in any such program as that would have called 
for. The job would have been ours alone. As the editor of 
the Philadelphia Record put it, “Uncle Sucker” once more 
would be engaged in a war which we were trying to avoid. 

Mr. President, the American people saw what was in 
progress. It took only a matter of hours for them to become 
awake to what was in prospect, and they have not ceased 
their protests against the direction that was indicated on 
that day of collective operation with other powers on this 
earth to place a quarantine and to levy sanctions against a 
nation which needed the overseeing of a national policeman, 
with Uncle Sam the lone one able to accomplish such 
policing. 

Mr. President, the direction toward which we tend, which 
must be weighed in connection with consideration of this 
naval bill so closely relates to foreign policy, the direction is 
so clearly one into another war that it has occasioned expres- 
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sion by a number of Senators on this floor that today we are 
not a great way from war. We find Senators pointing out 
how much the situation today is like that back in 1915 and 
1916, which at the moment seemed without danger, but which 
ultimately led to our active participation in a foreign war. 

As if the stage were set for that purpose the American 
people were operated upon last fall by means of a program 
of newspaper stories and photographs shown in the news reels, 
which obviously were intended to build fires in their hearts, 
to awaken in them a spirit of hatred, and of will to war. The 
pictures and news stories were those of the sinking of the 
Panay in the Yangtze River. What was the reaction of the 
American people to those news stories and those pictures? 
The first reaction was, “Let us not be too hasty.” Because 
they were not too hasty there finally crept into the press of 
the country the story that the Panay was not all alone in 
the Yangtze River; that snuggled alongside the Panay, the 
American gunboat, were Standard Oil tankers; that a few 
hours before this incident the tankers and the Panay were a 
number of miles down the river from the point at which the 
bombing occurred; that they had moved together, and were 
evidently operating together; whereupon, with that knowl- 
edge before them, the American people, instead of getting all 
“sweated up” and excited about the sinking of the Panay 
sat back in their places and said, “Well, now, what business 
is this of ours? What was the Panay doing there anyway? 
I thought we were done with this thing called dollar diplo- 
macy. I thought we were done with this game of sending 
our Army, our Navy, and our marines to all quarters of the 
earth to protect the American dollar. What interest is it of 
ours?” The American people would not rally to the call 
which seemed to be so well organized at that time, the call 
to the spirit of hate and of fear and suspicion which would 
have the American people ready to rally and encourage par- 
ticipation of their country and their sons in another foreign 
war. 

What is the purpose? What is the direction today? Five 
years ago when a new administration came into being one 
of the main purposes of that administration was to free the 
Philippines from the United States. Leaders in the Senate 
on both sides devoted themselves earnestly to that task of 
getting rid of the Philippines, first of all because the Philip- 
pines constituted a great obligation upon us, and we had done 
for them about all that we could hope to do. They said, “Let 
us get away, let us dissociate ourselves from the interests way 
off over there across the Pacific that are proving so costly to 
us. Let us get away from them. We will need less of na- 
tional defense if we do that. We will save ourselves endless 
millions of dollars; yes, endless billions of dollars, if only 
we can cut ourselves loose from the Philippines. Let us give 
them their independence.” Senators on the floor said, “Let 
us give it to them as quickly as we can.” And up until within 
the past year there has been universal agreement that the 
quicker we could give freedom to the Philippines the better off 
we would be. 

What is the attitude which has developed during the last 
year? It is said, “Oh, do not be too hasty about freeing the 
Philippines. Do not be too hasty about that.” Why not be 
hasty about it? If we free ourselves from the Philippines, 
there is not going to be one small part of the excuse which now 
exists for the kind of legislation that is pending before us at 
the present time. Get rid of the Philippines and there is not 
going to be a leg for the mad navy advocates to stand on in 
support of such programs as that resting before us at this 
moment. 

There has been a great blare and a great deal of advertising 
in the press. We read last fall that our High Commissioner to 
the Philippine Islands had been ordered to make a survey of 
conditions in the Philippines, to make a survey of the eastern 
problem and to report back home. Obviously the way was 
being paved for Mr. McNutt to bring back home a recom- 
mendation that the United States not fulfill its obligations to 
the Philippines to grant them their independence. The day 
came when he returned to this country. Mr. McNutt has 
made it very clear that he believes it would be utter folly on 
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our part to give the Philippines their freedom. Again Eng- 
land ought to cheer. 

I wish every Senator could have been a member of the 
party which went to the Philippines 2 years ago to witness 
the inauguration of the government which had been created 
by reason of the enactment of independence legislation in 
the Congress of the United States. I wish especially that 
they could have been at Hong Kong, where the American 
party was royally entertained by the people of that port, 
English people stationed at Hong Kong. I wish they could 
have observed the bitterness of our hosts because of the in- 
dependence that was being granted to the Philippines. Why 
were they bitter? They were bitter because the United 
States thereby was removing itself from a quarter of the 
earth where we constituted a splendid help to John Bull 
and his naval establishment. 

Mr. President, we are today about convinced that the 
way is paved for a renunciation ultimately of the grant 
of independence which we so enthusiastically gave to the 
Philippine Islands. What is the direction? What is the 
purpose? One does not need to look very far these days to 
find out what is in the wind that is playing so large a part 
in determining what seems to be the direction in which we 
shall proceed. 

The excellent little weekly newspaper published by a labor 
organization, the newspaper known as Labor, carries a very 
timely editorial on the Philippine question which I wish 
might be adopted as the theory and purpose of all Ameri- 
cans, and especially Members of Congress. The headline of 
the editorial reads: 


Let’s get out of the Philippines. 

The editorial itself reads: 

Paul V. McNutt, the High Commissioner to the Philippines, urges 
the United States to reconsider its decision to turn the islands 
lose in 1946. Strangely enough, President Quezon who, for more 
than 25 years has been clamoring for independence, supports 
McNutt; and our militarists chime in with the suggestion that we 
must greatly increase our Army and Navy in the Philippines. 

Isn't it about time for someone to approach this problem from 
the point of view of the best interests of the American people? 
We have been in the Philippines for 40 years. Every minute of 
that time they have been a liability. In event of war, no military 
man pretends we could defend the islands, except at a cost which 
staggers the imagination. 

Business interests, both American and Filipino, are back of this 
demand for extension of American control; those European na- 
tions which would like to get us mixed up in oriental wars are for 
it, but the well-being of the American people suggests that we get 
out on the appointed date, and stay out. Our job is to protect 
our own shores. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Berry in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Idaho? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Would the Senator object to having inserted 
in the Recor, either at this point or at the conclusion of his 
remarks, two telegrams on this subject from Manila? 

Mr. NYE. I shall be delighted to have them included at 
this point, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that they be inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. NYE. They should be read. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that they be read and inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read the telegrams. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Manta, April 25, 1938. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Mandaluyong Rizal Sakdalistas demand immediate independ- 
ence, only we protest McNutt-Quezon dominion plan. 

RUPERTO S. SANTIAGO, 
President, Sakdalista Party, Mandaluyong Rizal. 


Mania, April 26, 1938. 
Senator BORAH, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Teodora Alonso Manila Sakdalistas demand Immediate inde- 
pendence. Protest Quezon-McNutt dominion plan, 
HLA RIO BROT, President, 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, it is interesting to note that in 
spite of all the propaganda and all the effort expended to 
cause a break in the agreement to grant the Philippines their 
independence, there is still a large demand for independence 
in the Philippine Islands themselves. The Filipinos are enti- 
tled to independence. They are as well prepared today to 
take care of themselves as they will ever be. Every hour we 
delay the grant of independence, Mr. President, is an hour 
of greater and greater pressure upon us to throw our billions 
into the cause of a possible defense some day of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

If ever the Philippine Islands are to come back to us per- 
manently, I think they ought to come only under one condi- 
tion; namely, that every penny of expense for national 
defense occasioned by reason of a possible Filipino need 
shall be assessed against the Philippine Islands. When the 
Army and the Navy come before committees of Congress with 
their budgets and say, “We must have this and that in the 
event of emergency in the Philippines,” let them sit down 
and determine what is the cost of that obligation which 
would not be ours except for the existence of the Philippine 
Islands, and let every penny of the cost be assessed upon the 
Philippine Islands, 

If such a program should prevail, it would be found that. 
there would not be much fighting against abandonment of 
the Philippines in accordance with the law granting them 
independence. ; 

I have been reciting these things in an effort to show the 
direction and policy being dictated by a leadership which 
does not show its hand and which does not let us know 
precisely and exactly what our policy is. In addition to the 
the incident involving the Panay, and in addition to the Fili- 
pino situation which prevails at this moment, as indicating 
our direction and purpose, the naval expansion bill, calling 
for an increase in appropriations of a billion and a quarter 
dollars, comes before us. Who can close his eyes to the 
things I have mentioned and say that our direction is not 
what it seems to be? Who can close his eyes and say that 
America’s plans and preparations are those of staying out of 
ether peoples’ wars? Who can say, after viewing these 
things, that it is obviously our purpose to stay at home, mind 
our own business, and protect our own shores? 

I should say that today the chance is very great of our 
repeating, perhaps in the not very distant future, our blunder 
cf 20 years ago, a thing which today we acknowledge was a 
blunder. England is very anxious to know what are the 
chances of our joining with her once again. She is a little 
worried lest our last experience serve as a lesson which will 
make it much more difficult for us to be moved into one of 
her causes at another time. Convincing evidence of that 
fear is to be found in an article entitled “Can We Rope in 
America?” which appeared in G. K.’s Weekly, a British news- 
paper, in the issue of January 6, 1938, which the senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] recently had incorporated in 
and made a part of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the article to which I 
refer and ask that the clerk read the article in its entirety. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read the article. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CAN WE ROPE IN AMERICA? 
(H. Belloc, in G. K.'s Weekly of January 6, 1938) 

The immediate practical question in English politics has nothing 
domestic about it; for we have in truth no domestic politics. We 
are so united a country that no domestic question divides us. Our 
poor are delighted to be managed at a profit by our rich, we are 
always persuaded that, if any of us suffer, the foreigner, anyhow, 
suffers a great deal more, and we are quite content with the purity 
of our public life and the magnificence of our public men. 

But in problems involving the said foreigners, and the said pub- 
lic men and ourselves, in matters of international relationship, it 
is otherwise. The Irish affair, which is the most important of all, 
we get over by taking for granted that it is not there. Ireland is 
excluded from our press, and not one of us in a thousand pays 
the least attention to it, or to the Irish race in Australasia, Canada, 
America, or to the Irish religion. But what a few people do by this 


time appreciate, and what most people are beginning vaguely to 
feel, is the increasing menace to our wealth. We are menaced by 
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serious rivals who want to get hold of that wealth. One impor- 
tant section of our wealth is derived from tribute beyond Singa- 
pore. As money lenders (that is bankers) we have levied on the 
Far East a regular toll, increasing in magnitude, for nearly a hun- 
dred years. We get 5 and 6 percent and over from the labor of 
yellow men, who are still precariously, and have long been, securely 
in our fee. We get profits from our exchanges of goods with them; 
we get profits out of the insurances upon their lives, upon fire, 
upon trade risks; we get, or have got, direct payment in salaries 
from them, paid to our public-school men and whom we send out 
as managers and officials of every sort; we get a big slice of their 
taxes as payment for “accommodation,” and all the rest of it. 
Much the greater part of this wealth, steadily pumped out of the 
Far East, finds its way to England and maintains a respectable 
proportion of our population, some in idleness, others in not very 
laborious ease. 

The Japanese want this revenue and at the moment of writing 
are in a fair way to get it. They want to deflect the wealth that 
is now paid into our pockets as money lenders, managers, insurers, 
exchangers, officials, and even missionaries, into their pockets. 
They propose to do this by force of arms, and they have already 
gone a long way toward succeeding. 

Now, how can they be stopped? Only by a superior force in 
action or by the threat of such force sufficient to give them pause, 
Can we do that single-handed? We cannot, because we have not 
sufficient strength. We have no land force available for the pur- 
pose, and sea power nowadays does not exercise the control it did 
30 years ago. Even if it still could do what used to be claimed 
for it, we could not use it single-handed, because the attempt to 
do so would at once arouse an overwhelming coalition against us, 
The French, in their present condition, though they have similar 
(vastly inferior) interests in the Far East, are not to be relied 
upon. The hopes we had of Russian interference have failed; the 
international clique which still rules from Moscow, with Stalin 
as its vigorous figurehead, knows very well that foreign war would 
be the end of it. 

There remains the United States. 

It is commonly said up and down Europe that we can make the 
United States do what we like. That idea is based upon the vague 
and most misleading word, “Anglo-Saxon,” but also upon the 
actual and recent experience of the last 20 years. We got the 
United States into the Great War on our side, and, what was more 
extraordinary, we managed, in the debt business, to make France 
the villain of the piece. We have got them to feel with us against 
modern Italy and we have got them to talk of ourselves as “a 
democracy“ Which is prodigious. 

Can we rope them into fight, or threaten to fight, the Japanese? 
It is a question of the most poignant interest, and it is a question 
that will be answered in a comparatively short time one way or the 
other 


The advantages we have in the working of American opinion 
and policy are very great, and they have been used in the past 
with so much success that those who think we shall still win the 
trick have much to say for themselves. We are the only people of 
the Old World who use the same printed word, and largely the 
same spoken word, as the Americans. Much more important than 
that mechanical advantage is the spiritual advantage of a litera- 
ture largely in Livingstone, a descendant of one of the first English 
settlers. Having no common with them and an interpretation 
(or myth) of general history held largely in common with them. 

But much more important than any other factor is the religious 
factor. Vastly different as we are from the Americans, we have 
in common with them the set of moral ideas proceeding from the 
men who dominated the English seventeenth century. Those ideas 
have, of course, been transformed in the last 200 years. You can 
make more out of a society for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
or children, or out of the word “democracy,” or out of “sanita- 
tion,” than you can out of the authorized version, and much more 
than you can out of direct Calvinism, for the latter has now got 
to be given diluted; but, roughly speaking, we know instinctively 
what will move American indignation and enthusiasm, even when 
it does not move our own. American opinion is inflammable, and 
just as we got up the cry, “To hell with the Hohenzollerns and the 
Hapsburgs” (Which both begin with an “h”), so we might get a 
slogan for the Pacific. 

There are obstacles in the way. The chief of these is the very 
large American investment in Japan. The next obstacle in im- 
portance is the realization by most Americans that we are much 
more interested than they are in stopping the Japanese advance, 
and that, if they come in, they will be coming in much more to 
our advantage than to their own. But those obstacles could be 
overcome, The mass of the American public has no experience, 
as we have, of modern war; its enthusiasm is easily aroused; we 
have already got them to feel a sort of instinctive opposition to 
the Italians; and the Jews and ourselves combined and in alliance 
have got them to oppose the third Reich. 

Roughly speaking, we are about halfway to our goal. Shall we 
be able to go the remaining half of the way and reach our goal? 
Shall we rope in America against Japan? That is the important 
question of the moment, and as this paper is free to tell the 
truth, the truth can be stated here in its simple and obvious 
terms. As things now stand, our chances are (to put it in Ameri- 
can) about 50-50. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, that is the language of an Eng- 
lish spokesman, published in an English newspaper, and it 
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expresses wonder if the British people are going to be able 
to rope us into a war with Japan and wonder at the chance 
of their enlisting our aid in the event they get into difficulty 
in some of those quarters where they have so many irons in 
the fire. The conclusion of the writer should be noted— 
that the chance is about 50-50 that they could prevail upon 
us to give them a hand another time. I am inclined at the 
moment to think that that British estimate of the chances is 
rather conservative, and that it is greater than even the 
writer maintains. One cannot observe the direction in which 
we are traveling, one cannot observe the kind of plan in- 
volved in the pending naval expansion bill without feeling 
that it is a plan that has in mind our engagement in another 
foreign war. 

Mr. President, I care not how high may be the resolve of 
the American people to have no more of war so long as they 
sit complacently by and assume that their resolve alone will 
keep us out of war, the chance is tremendous that one day 
we will feel the urge of recommendation and pressure that 
our sons again embark on a mission abroad, whether it be 
to save democracy or to end war once again no one can tell. 
But, of course, there can be incidents created, there can 
be challenges presented which will make resolve alone as 
nothing when it comes to determining finally the question, 
Shall the United States participate in another foreign war? 
For that reason I wish with all my heart that there might 
be acceptance by Congress and then acceptance by the States 
of the proposed constitutional amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], together with 
a dozen other Members of this body. That amendment 
would leave the determination of the question of our partici- 
pation in another foreign war not with Congress, that may be 
brought under easy pressure, not with a President, but with 
the people of the United States. It would pass onto the 
people the right to determine when, if ever, again this 
country shall engage in a foreign struggle. 

When we stand and recite the utter failure and futility of 
our venture into Europe’s war 20 and more years ago we 
are often asked, “Well, what might have been the result to 
the world if the United States had not gone into that war?” 

Of course, any attempt to answer that question opens up 
an entire world of guessing. No one can know definitely 
what might have been the result. But one guess is as good 
as another, and I am more and more minded to believe that 
if the United States had remained out of that war there 
would not now be the threat of another world war; that if 
the United States had not gone into that war and given its 
weight to the tipping of the scales so decisively against one 
side there never could have been the writing of any such 
vicious treaty as was that accomplished at Versailles. That 
treaty following war was only the maker of another war. 
I am not alone in entertaining the thought I have just 
expressed. The one who expresses it most eloquently is a 
loyal citizen of Great Britain, who wishes that we might 
have stayed out of that war, who urges that we stay out 
of another war if it should come. That person, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is Dr. Maude Royden, who a year ago did a great deal 
of visiting and lecturing throughout the United States. Re- 
peatedly, referring to this question, she had this to say: 

If war comes, and God forbid that it should, let America keep 
out of that coming war. I say it not for the sake of America but 
for the sake of the world. And I would say one more thing: 
In spite of your heroism, of your sacrifice in the last war, I 
wish you had never come into that war to make possible an over- 
whelming victory over Germany, the Treaty of Versailles, the 
production of Hitler, and the whole impossible world situation. 

So, Mr. President, I am moved quickly to discharge any 
concern about what might have been the result had America 
saved herself from the cost and the burden of her partici- 
pation in Europe's war in 1917. 

But again I say our direction in this hour cannot be mis- 
taken. Here we are confronted with this costly naval pro- 
gram. Obviously it is only the beginning; there is no as- 
surance that there will not be a like request a year from 
now; indeed, there is cause to believe that there will be 
greater reason a, year from now, occasioned by the passage 
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of the pending bill, for the enactment then of a similar 
bill. $ 


Certain contentions are offered in support of this billion 
and a quarter dollar naval building bill. Ido not believe the 
convictions haye been proven. I am wondering if we are 
to hear from the sponsors of this measure. I am wondering 
if we are to hear anything more in the way of explanation 
as to the purpose of and the reason for this bill. Assuming 
that we have heard all there is to be said in support of it, 
I can only conclude and express my belief that the case has 
not been proven that the pending authorization bill is re- 
quired for our national defense. 

I do not believe that the case has been proven that this 
bill is simply in furtherance of our traditional foreign policy. 

I do not believe that the case has been proven that exist- 
ing authorizations for more than 50 ships, including battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, are not adequate 
to support our traditional policies. 

I do not believe that the case has been proven that 45,000- 
ton superbattleships are required for national defense; on 
the contrary, construction of such ships will render obsolete 
all existing battleships, will repeat the folly of Britain’s 
pre-war dreadnought program, and will sink millions of 
dollars in targets for future aerial bombs. 

I do not believe that the case has been proven that this 
bill will aid or contribute to the general limitation of naval 
armaments. 

I do not believe that the case has been proven that the 
expenditures for these ships are the most useful and least 
burdensome expenditures which can be made to aid our 
domestic economy in the present crisis. 

I do not believe that the case has been proven that the 
construction of these vessels will be free from the most extrav- 
agant profiteering since the World War. 

I do not believe that the Navy has adequately explained the 
inconsistency of its failure to ask for the necessary funds to 
build the present authorized ships before asking for this addi- 
tional authorization. 

I do not believe that the case has been proven that the 
United States is subject to attack from east or west. 

I do not believe that the case has been proven that the 
three battleships authorized in this bill can, in addition to the 
nine already authorized, be completed before the end of 
9 years. 

I do not believe that the case has been proven for a naval 
air fleet of at least 3,000 planes, as is provided in this bill, 
which, in the past ratio of 40 for the Navy to 60 for the 
Army, would give us an air fleet of 7,500 planes. 

Mr. President, finally, I do not believe there has been proof, 
or anything resembling or approximating proof, of need for 
the enactment of this bill on the ground that we are not 
self-contained. I am trying to say only that I have little 
sympathy for the theory that we must have a large Navy 
to protect our commerce in time of war so that we may be 
sure of access to sources of supply in fields in which we 
have not an adequate supply of our own. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, insists that we are not self- 
contained; that in times of certain emergencies we are de- 
pendent upon supplies from abroad. I thought we were 
highly self-contained. I think no one will dispute the state- 
ment that no other power on earth is more self-contained 
than we are. Only recently, within the past 2 weeks, our 
military authorities have been boasting, and their boasts 
have been published, concerning the adequacy of our sup- 
plies. There is no need for this tremendous Naval Estab- 
lishment to follow our commercial vessels all over the world 
jn time of war to see that they are protected against attack, 
to see that they reach their destinations and come back with 
the supplies we are going to need. 

Published within the past 2 weeks—on April 16, to be ex- 
act—in the Chicago Tribune, and other papers largely carried 
the same story, was an extended article under the heading 
“Army and Navy Backed by Vast Civil Defenses. Nation 
Rich in War Materials.” Accompanying the article is a chart 
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showing, by comparison with Great Britain, Japan, France, 
Italy, Germany, and Russia, how well prepared the United 
States is to supply its entire requirements in time of emer- 
gency. If it were not so burdensome to the Senate, I should 
like to take the time to read the entire story of claims and 
contentions by our own Military Establishment of our self- 
sufficiency. Now comes the contention that we must have 
this larger naval establishment in order to insure our ob- 
taining the supplies for which we are dependent upon other 
quarters of the world. I ask unanimous consent, however, 
to have printed in the Recorp at this point in my remarks in 
its entirety, this article emanating from Washington under 
date of April 16. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
article will be printed in the RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 


ARMY AND Navy BACKED By VAST CIVIL DEFENSES—NATION RICH IN 
War MATERIALS 


(By Walter Trohan) 


WasuHIncrTon, D. C., April 16—-The United States has the most 
formidable third line of defense in the world. Behind the Army 
and Navy is a mighty array of national resources. 

In the third line of defense is nearly one-half of the total world 
supply of essential raw materials. In addition this country raises 
virtually all of the foodstuffs it requires and has a mammoth 
manufacturing plant capacity. 

The United States has an abundant supply of such important 
military materials as iron and steel, lead and copper, oil and cot- 
ton. It has the greatest fund of inventive and organizing genius 
in the world to get the most from its materials and facilities. 


NATION LEADS IN PLANTS 


The United States leads the world in the number of manufac- 
turing plants, transportation facilities, inventors, technicians, and 
skilled workmen. In a short time the country could turn out a 
mighty flow of weapons and munitions. g 

For some months the War Department has been engaged in a 
census looking toward a mobilization of industrial facilities in the 
event of war. From material gathered the General Staff has at its 
finger tips such information as how many plants could be put 
to the manufacturing of any war essential and how fast produc- 
tion could be speeded up to a maximum for each plant. 

The General Staff has accurate information on the manufacture 
of shoes, clothing, and mess kits as well as planes, artillery, and 
ammunition. This information is being brought up to date for 
all items as rapidly as possible and is constantly measured against 
current prices so that the Army high command can estimate the 
cost of needed materials in various stages of production. 


STUDY BUS, TRUCK RESOURCES 


Most recently the Army has undertaken a study of bus and, 
truck facilities with a view toward augmenting its transportation 
in the event of an emergency. This study also embraces auto- 
mobiles, which may be commandeered as the French comman- 
deered Paris taxicabs to halt the early German drive on Paris. 

Details of the study and plans being formulated for the use of 
such facilities are a closely guarded secret. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the Army does not plan to take motorbusses except 
where they are absolutely essential. Bus operation will rest in the 
existing companies and the Army does not plan to take them over 
as trucks will be taken over unless events prove such a course 
advisable. 

Busses will be employed to augment rail transportation. For the 
most part operation will begin where trains leave off but some long- 
distance hauling will be employed if events tax railroads to their 
capacity. 

MAKES DETAILED CENSUS 

The Army has made a census of the country’s busses, trucks, 
and automobiles. The census included the number in operation 
today, the probable number which will be retired each year, and 
the number manufactured each year. 

More than 25,000 busses are engaged in intercity traffic. Almost 
the same number are in operation in cities or between neighboring 
cities. The city busses counted more than 3,000,000,000 fares last 
year and the intercity busses more than 500,000,000. The Army in 
listing each bus has information on its age, capacity, speed, and 
other essential data. 

The country has more than 25,000,000 automobiles and more 
than 4,000,000 trucks, about three-quarters of the world total of 
approximately 40,000,000 vehicles. The United States turns out by 
far the bulk of the world’s motorcars. In 1936 the United States 
production was 4,454,115 cars and the production of the rest of the 
world 1,361,907 cars. 

LAGS IN RESERVE MANPOWER 


The country’s reserve of manpower is not as great numerically as 
that of some other nations and is far behind smaller nations in 
the number of trained reserves ready to step into uniforms at the 
outbreak of war, to say nothing of a relatively insignificant army 
in numerical strength. 

However, this country only had 200,000 men in the Regular Army 
and National Guard at the outbreak of the World War. Nineteen 
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months later the Army had a strength of 4,000,000 men. Of these 
2,000,000 had been transported across 3,000 miles of ocean and 
1,390,000 actually fought the enemy. 

Along with its industrial mobilization plans the Army is per- 
fecting constantly prepared plans for the mobilization of its man- 
power. Both plans dovetail into the complete national defense 

. The mobilization plans, Army officers insist, do not contem- 
plate the shipping of American troops across the seas to fight 
other nations’ battles, but are concerned solely with defense of the 
United States and its possessions. 

MAP MOBILIZATION PLANS 

The industrial mobilization plan provides for the setting up of 
governmental boards to control industries and the drafting of tech- 
nical experts into Government service. Various industries are be- 
ing considered separately for blending into the whole, The gen- 
eral staff's transportation study, for example, has already em- 
braced the railroad industry and the mobilization of civilian and 
commercial aircraft and is now concentrated on motor vehicles, 
Waterways also are being studied. 

For the task of putting the full power of the Nation’s industrial 
strength to the wheel in the event of war, a war resources board 
will probably be created along the general lines of the War Indus- 
tries Board of 1917-19. The powers of such a board would most 
likely be greatly enlarged. 


Mr. NYE. In its report to the Senate in support of this bill 
the Naval Affairs Committee points out: 


They— 
Meaning opponents of the bill— 


ao not seem to realize that the United States is not self-contained 


and that our industries and high standards of living depend upon 
the importation of essential raw materials. * * * Without a 
navy capable of controlling the sea areas against an enemy an effec- 
tive blockade against our foreign commerce can be established and 
maintained at points thousands of miles from our coasts and well 
beyond aircraft range. 

Mr. President, in answer to that sort of contention, which 
is so frequently heard, I submit that if the United States is 
about to launch upon a program of establishing a naval pre- 
paredness sufficient to meet any and every emergency of the 
kind referred to in the committee’s report, America is launch- 
ing upon a program to which there can be finally only one 
end, namely, bankruptcy. It does not lie within the realm of 
financial possibility to afford the degree of so-called national 
defense for which some persons argue. It cannot be done. 
There are limitations beyond which we cannot go, I care not 
how rich our country is. We cannot afford the degree of 
national defense which will enable us to meet every emer- 
gency of war and every emergency of commerce which war 
elsewhere in the world may bring. If we will only acknowl- 
edge that that is beyond the realm of possibility, we shall find 
ourselves one of these days concluding that we may feel far 
more secure about the adequacy of our present national- 
defense preparations. 

The sky is the limit if we adopt the rule which some would 
have us adopt. There is no limitation at all to it. A billion 
dollars a year! Why, Mr, President, if that degree of security 
be our goal, $10,000,000,000 a year is not going to do the job 
for us. 

Mr. President, I think the record is very, very clear with 
respect to what are not reasons for the advancement of this 
Navy building bill. If it is not for the reasons which rather 
loosely are contended, then why is the bill here? Why are we 
talking so loosely about the possible requirement upon us to 
engage in another world war? Why are we talking so freely 
about the grave necessity of these billion dollar increases in 
our Naval Establishment? Is it by any chance for the reason 
that there is incompetency at home; that there is a desire, a 
need to cover up shortcomings here at home? I should dis- 
like to believe that, and I cannot believe it; yet many Ameri- 
cans do. There are Americans who look upon the pending 
naval bill as nothing more than a red herring dragged before 
the eyes and the noses of the American people to take their 
minds away from pressing matters of a domestic nature; to 
take their minds off our shortcomings right here at home, 
our inability to meet the challenges which have been ours in 
a domestic way all of these years. Some very responsible 
persons entertain fears of that kind. 

I have before me the cover of the Mining and Contracting 
Review of March 1, 1938—a very, very responsible publication 
issued weekly at Salt Lake City, Utah, the trade journal of 
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the mining and contracting fraternity. In that issue I find 
language similar to that being privately used by a great many 
persons these days. The editorial is one which comes from 
the hand and the spirit of an editor who has been com- 
pletely fed up with the insidious effort that has been made to 
arouse people to a war fever, a war pitch, to drive people 
away from the position which Americans have been occupying 
of more recent years, dictating “Let us have nothing to do 
with other people’s wars.” It has even been said, for the 
consumption of Americans, that another little war somewhere 
might mean great prosperity to us; that we should not be 
afraid of it. It is in answer to attitudes like that, I take it, 
that the editor of the Mining and Contracting Review wrote 
this editorial under the heading “Red Herring”: 

Perhaps there are some who would welcome war involving the 
United States as a solution to our domestic plight. 

Talk of “quarantines,” notes to emperors, and unbridled talk 
of preparation for war pave the way for insult and violence to 
which the Nation has been subjected. 

War would boom mining and industry—also the manufacture 
of shrouds for America’s youth. 

For what? 

The “build-up” intimates war would be for the sake of our 
trade with China. 

What is our trade with China? 

Our greatest trade on record with China totaled 2.7 percent 
and 3.7 percent of total foreign imports and exports, respectively. 

There is no justification for even suggesting that the United 
States become embroiled in war except for the defense of its own 
shores. 

Such action constitutes treason to our citizens. 

It is the red herring of incompetence at home. 

Don't let it fool you. 

Mr. President, I am not offering this as my conclusion; 
I am offering it as the conclusion of many Americans today 
that there is a plan to let war, if it be possible, dig us out 
of the depression and the hardship in which we find our- 
selves at this time. 

There are those who believe that there is in the making 
and in the planning another world crusade by Uncle Sam 
to bring the world into larger keeping with what we believe 
the world ought to be. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Clark King m 
Andrews Davis La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Dieterich Lee Radcliffe 
Austin Donahey Lewis Reynolds 
Bankhead Duffy Lodge Schwartz 
Barkley Ellender Logan Schwellenbach 
Berry Frazier Lonergan eppard 
Bilbo Gerry Lundeen Smathers 
Bone Gillette McAdoo Smith 

Borah Glass McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Brown, Mich Green McGill Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N. H. Guffey McKellar Townsend 
Bulkley Hale McNary 

Bulow Harrison Miiton dings 
Burke Hatch Minton Vandenberg 
Byrd Hayden Murray Van Nuys 
Byrnes Herring Neely Wagner 
Capper Holt Norris Walsh 
Caraway Hughes ye White 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THomas of Utah in the 
chair). Seventy-nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I had intended to go on at this 
time, but I have been prevailed upon to yield long enough 
for the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] to offer a 
very important matter this afternoon, and I shall undertake 
to conclude my remarks when he shall have finished. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the pending question 
is the first committee amendment to this super-super-Navy 
bill, which affords the authorization to carry us into the 
45,000-ton battleship bracket. I think I can demonstrate 
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rather clearly that not only is there no necessity upon us 
to proceed into any such 45, 000-ton adventure but also that 
we shall have neglected our commitments under existing 
treaty obligations if we shall proceed in any such direction 
without further consultation. Therefore, I am going to offer 
an amendment by way of a substitute for the pending com- 
mittee amendment, which will read as follows: 
(a) Capital ships, 105,000 tons— 


Which returns to the House language and permits the 
building of three 35,000-ton battleships instead of three 
45,000-ton battleships— 

(a) Capital ships, 105,000 tons, making a total authorized un- 
der-age tonnage of 630,000 tons: Provided, That no capital ship 
in excess of 35,000 tons displacement shall be authorized or ap- 
propriated for, or laid down prior to December 31, 1940, or until 
the Government of the United States has clearly determined, 
after further consultation as required in the London Naval Treaty 
of 1936, that other naval powers, to wit Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, do not accept a maximum limit of 35,000 tons standard 
displacement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him at that point? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not read the Senator’s proposed 
amendment. I wish to ask him a question about the latter 
part of it. Will the Government, under his amendment, 
have to make the investigation and the determination soon, 
or is there no time limitation upon it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am about to show to the Senate 
what I believe to be an existing obligation under the Lon- 
don Treaty to proceed to consultations, which thus far have 
either been avoided or ignored. 

Mr. NORRIS. How would the Senator ascertain and de- 
termine whether any government was building a battleship 
of more than 35,000 tons, if the nation refused to give the 
information? I am in sympathy with the Senator’s purpose, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand that. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I am afraid the proposal is not prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will read the amend- 
ment, I think he will discover that it is stated, let me say, 
with reverse effect. In other words, until the Government 
exhausts the existing possibilities to assure itself that this 
process is unnecessary, it cannot proceed up to July 31, 1940, 
and there is a particular reason for that date. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me the matter would be left 
in an uncertain state. For example, if inquiry were made 
of Japan, and Japan refused to give any information, would 
such inquiry constitute exhaustive research, or would it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think that is the situation, 
I may say to the Senator, 

Mr. NORRIS. It may not be. Suppose the situation were 
as I have described, however. Would the Senator deem such 
an inquiry exhaustive? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; but I think when I have given 
the Senator what I believe to be the complete, authentic, 
chronological story of what has happened and what has not 
happened, he will understand more fully the reality which 
I submit. 

I discussed the bill itself at some length last week, and I 
do not intend to repeat the many other reasons why I be- 
lieve it is not only unfortunate but unnecessary that we 
should embark upon this billion-dollar bluff at the present mo- 
ment, I am now confining myself merely to the capital-ship 
problem. It will be noted that the amendment which I have 
offered is based upon a hope of renewed international agree- 
ment,that 35,000 tons shall be the maximum limit for capital 
ships. Before I go into detail, let me say again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I know of no way in which this country or any 
other country can obtain national security in terms of capital 
ships on a competitive basis except by some agreement which 
puts a roof upon the size of such ships. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that in the absence of an international agreement, the 
precise thing which has happened within the past 6 weeks 
will happen again and again, 
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Somebody says Japan is going to build a 45,000-ton ship. 
This bill, therefore, in the course of its progress from the 
House to the Senate, leaps from 35,000 tons to a 45,000-ton 
limit. 

No sooner does the bill get here than some Senator an- 
nounces on the floor of the Senate that Germany is going 
to build capital ships even bigger than those contemplated 
by the amended bill pending in the Senate; and immediately 
we give consideration to the question whether or not our 
hands must be free so that we may top this latest super- 
superconstruction in respect to battleships. Where will it 
end, and how can we obtain national security in that fashion? 

We cannot obtain national security in that fashion, be- 
cause the moment we build the other nation builds to match 
us, and then we build to match the other nation, and the 
process continues ad infinitum until both nations are broke 
or perhaps until they have flown at each other’s throats and 
destroyed themselves. We cannot obtain national security 
on the basis of competitive armaments, even on the theory 
of the sponsors of the bill. There is no such thing as national 
security based upon competitive arms, because there never 
comes a moment when the situation is finally stabilized. 
There is only one way on earth to stabilize it, and that is 
through international agreement in respect of maximum 
construction sizes. There can be no national security for 
anybody until the maximum is set, at least in respect of 
eapital ships. 

So far as I am concerned, let me say, parenthetically, that 
Í still think there is an unexhausted opportunity to carry 
the possibility of international agreement much further than 
capital ships, as I tried to indicate in my observations the 
other day. I think if we were frankly to abandon the 
5-5-3-2-2 ratio, which is obsolete in reality, as the world 
exists today; if we were frankly to abandon an effort to con- 
tinue to force an inferiority ratio upon peoples and races 
which have demonstrated that they do not intend to accept 
a dictated inferiority; and if we were to reopen the subject 
for a realistic realinement of ratios on the basis of things as 
they need to be in the world as it has changed since 1920, 
I continue to believe there would be a chance for an inter- 
national agreement in respect to the limitation of arms, 
which could control not only capital-ship maxima, but all 
the other factors which, if left out of control, will bankrupt 
the whole wide world, America included. 

For the moment I confine my presentation to the capital- 
ship section of the bill; and I offer an amendment, I repeat, 
which prohibits the construction of any capital ship in ex- 
cess of 35,000 tons— 

Until the Government of the United States has clearly deter- 
mined, after further consultation, as required in the London Naval 
Treaty of 1936— 

And I cannot overemphasize that phrase— 
that other naval powers, to wit, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics do not 
accept a maximum limit of 35,000 tons standard displacement. 

The purpose of the amendment is to defer authorization of 
the three 45,000-ton superbattleships provided for in the 
bill as amended by the Senate Naval Affairs Committee. The 
pending substitute restores the authorization for three capital 
ships totaling 105,000 tons, as provided in the bill as it passed 
the House. My amendment would postpone the decision to 
proceed with the three superbattleships until 1940, or until 
after consultation with other naval powers. 

The reasons for the amendment may be briefly stated as 
follows: 

First. Construction of 45,000-ton battleships before further 
consultation with other powers would be a violation of the 
London Naval Treaty of 1936. 

In article 25 of the naval treaty signed at London on March 
25, 1936, by the United States, Great Britain, and France, 
each party to the treaty reserved the right to depart from 
the limitations of the treaty in the event that any other power 
not a party to the treaty authorizes, constructs, or acquires 
any vessel— 
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Not in conformity with the limitations and restrictions as to 
standard displacement and armament. * * + 

This right shall be exercised in accordance with the following 
provisions: | 

(2) Any high contracting party who considers it necessary that 
such right should be exercised shall notify the other high con- 
tracting parties to that effect, stating precisely the nature and 
extent of the proposed departures and the reasons therefor. 

Let me repeat that provision. Any high contracting party 
proposing to use the so-called escalator clause must do 
what?— 

Notify the other high contracting parties to that effect, stating 
precisely the nature and extent of the proposed departures and 
the reasons therefor. 

(3) The high contracting parties shall thereupon consult to- 
gether and endeavor to reach an agreement with a view to reduc- 
ing to a minimum the extent of the departures which may be made. 

(4) On the expiration of a period of 3 months from the date of 
the first of any notifications which may have been given under 
paragraph (2) above, each of the high contracting parties shall, 
subject to any agreement which may have been reached to the 
contrary, be entitled to depart during the remaining period of the 
present treaty from the limitations and restrictions prescribed in 
articles 3, 4, 5, 6 (1), and 7 thereof. 


On March 31, 1938, the United States invoked article 25 of 
the London treaty, stating that departure from the limita- 
tions and restrictions of the treaty with respect to capital 
ships was motivated by “reports to the effect that Japan is 
constructing or has authorized the construction of capital 
ships of a tonnage and armament not in conformity with the 
limitations and restrictions of the treaty.” 

On the same date Great Britain took similar action. 
France declined to take similar action, and expressed a 
desire “that an agreement may be reached at an early date 
among all the powers which have up to the present conformed 
their construction to the limitations at present in force.” 

The attitude of France and Great Britain was expressed at 
a meeting held in London during the month of March 1938, 
prior to the exchange of notes invoking the escalator clause, 
article 25 of the London treaty, and at one subsequent meet- 
ing of the three powers held in London early in April 1938. 

The further consultation provided for in section 3 of 
article 25 has not yet been held. Moreover, the United States 
Government has not yet conformed to the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of article 25, and has declined to state “precisely the 
nature and extent of the proposed departures and the 
reasons therefor.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor at this point? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. NORRIS. How could the United States comply with 
that provision of the treaty until Congress acted? The 
President could not say that this Government is going to 
build 45,000-ton ships until we had given him authority. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think the Senator is cor- 
rect in that respect. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that I am wrong. I should like 
to know as to that. But I myself have been wondering how 
our Government could properly carry out those provisions of 
the treaty which the Senator has read, because the Govern- 
ment would not be authorized to say, “We are going to do 
so-and-so,” until Congress had given the authority. It may 
be that when the Congress has given the authority and the 
bill is signed by the President, it would be held—I can under- 
stand how it might be—that notice ought to have been given 
in advance of that action. I do not see, however, how it 
could be done. Suppose the President complied with the 
treaty and said, “We are going to build so-and-so,” and Con- 
gress said, “No, you are not,” in what position would it leave 
the President? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think that goes beyond the neces- 
sary step that should be taken in order to justify the treaty. 
It will be noticed that the requirement is to state “the nature 
and extent of the proposed departures and the reason there- 
for.” I should say it did not have to be an accomplished fact 
before the notification was made or concluded. But I am 
asserting that at the present time the precise “nature and 
extent of the proposed departures and the reasons therefor” 
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appear not to have been satisfactorily notified to the other 
contracting powers. 

Second. Other powers are either reluctant to proceed with 
the building of superbattleships above 35,000 tons or are 
openly opposed to such construction at the present time. 

The consultations at the two meetings in London referred 
to above have been shrouded in secrecy by the State Depart- 
ment. The circumstances surrounding the action of the 
United States in proceeding with these superbattleships 
bear further examination. It is reliably reported that none 
of the three powers has positive information that Japan is 
actually building battleships in excess of 35,000 tons. No 
direct confirmation of Japan's plans has been furnished by 
the Department of State or the Navy Department of the 
United States. It is true, of course, that Japan declines to 
furnish any information with respect to its building program 
in reply to the joint notes addressed by the three treaty 
powers. However, high Japanese naval authorities have in- 
sisted that Japan is not in fact constructing ships in excess of 
35,000 tons. 

No other nation has laid down or announced its intention 
of building vessels over 35,000 tons. At the recent meeting 
held in London, France and Great Britain were reported to 
be most reluctant to invoke the escalator clause of the naval 
treaty of 1936. The French Government cited several impor- 
tant reasons why this grave decision should not be taken. 
One important reason was that Germany and Soviet Russia 
are bound by the qualitative limitations of the 1936 naval 
treaty in separate agreements concluded with Great Britain, 
while Italy has voluntarily kept within the same tonnage 
limits. France argued, therefore, that the danger of bringing 
other European powers into a new and dangerous naval 
race, inviting world-wide competition in superbattleships, 
was far greater than the potential threat from Japan’s re- 
ported building program. In the recent Anglo-Italian ac- 
cord, signed at Rome on April 16, Italy agreed to accede to 
the London Naval Treaty of 1936 and to act in conformity 
with the provisions of that treaty pending ratification of the 
accord. France, therefore, formally declared that she did 
not propose to build any capital ships over 35,000 tons so long 
as no other continental European power constructed such 
vessels. 

It is reported that the United States alone was in favor of 
scrapping the 35,000-ton limit and building superbattleships. 
It is reported further that the United States refused to set 
any maximum limit for the size of further battleships. It 
is reported further that the United States has obstructed the 
consultation provided for in section 3, article 25, and has 
opposed any effort to reach an agreement among all the 
powers as requested by France in her note of March 31, 1938. 
All the available evidence points to the fact that the United 
States is primarily responsible for starting competition in 
superbattleships and has opposed efforts of other powers to 
retain existing limitations. 

Third. An agreement to limit battleships is practicable at 
the present time. In view of the attitude stated by France 
and Great Britain, in view of the fact that Germany, the 
Soviet Union, and Italy are bound by the limitations of the 
1936 naval treaty, and in view of the fact that Japanese 
spokesmen have denied that Japan is building superbattle- 
ships, it would appear entirely possible to reach an agree- 
ment among all of the naval powers on the size of capital 
ships at the present time. Under the terms of the London 
Treaty of 1936 cited above the United States is under a legal 
and moral obligation to reach an agreement with the other 
powers within the next 3 months. 

Fourth. Failure to reach agreement at this time will not 
only place upon the United States the responsibility for start- 
ing a dangerous naval race, but will place tremendous ob- 
stacles in the path of future limitation and will multiply 
many times over the heavy burden of armaments without 
strengthening the national defense and without increasing 
the relative security of the United States. 

The futility of seeking naval security simply by building 
bigger and bigger ships was demonstrated at a tragic loss 
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to the taxpayers of all the great naval powers in the years 
before the World War. In 1900 the standard battleship was 
between 12,000 and 14,000 tons. The first result of Great 
Britain's dreadnaughts was to start competition in size with 
Germany; the second result was to render obsolete all exist- 
ing battleships. Superdreadnaughts followed quickly and 
rendered the dreadnaughts obsolete. Little or nothing was 
gained by this frantic and costly competition. In the end, 
the big ships defeated their own purpose, and the production 
of a ship impregnable to all forms of attack proved 
unattainable. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Although I have no authoritative statement 
to that effect from anyone, yet I have always understood that 
the United States has led the demand for battleships of 
larger tonnage. There must be a reason for that, I pre- 
sume: I have never understood why the Navy of the United 
States thought it was necessary to have battleships with such 
large tonnage. Is the Senator familiar with the reasons 
which are assigned for that position? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am not; I am totally unable to 
give the reasons, and I am totally unable even to imagine 
@ reason. 

Now NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
ere? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know of any reason, and, like 
the Senator from Michigan, I cannot imagine any reason, 
unless it be the word that comes from Japan. The purpose 
of my rising and interrupting the Senator now is to call his 
attention to what I think is the weakness of the proposition 
that he has just laid down—if it be a weakness—and that 
is that it is reported that eminent officials of the Japanese 
Government have stated that they are not building a ship 
larger than 35,000 tons. As I understand, the fact re- 
mains that officially the Japanese Government has refused 
to say whether it is or whether it is not building such ships. 
Should we follow a reported announcement of some official 
that Japan is not building such ships? Is that binding on 
us or should it have any influence on us? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is not what I am proposing. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the controversy with refer- 
ence to larger battleships long preceded the present contro- 
versy with Japan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think that is so. 

Mr. BORAH. That controversy has been going on for 
several years; that is to say, that the United States, for rea- 
sons which I do not understand, but which must exist, insists 
on building battleships of larger tonnage than the other 
nations have been willing to adopt. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In further response to the able Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, I should say that I think we would be 
just as unjustified in relying upon gossip as a source of in- 
formation that Japan is not building 45,000-ton battleships as 
we would be in relying upon gossip that she is. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree fully with that statement, but I 
cannot get away from the fact that when we inquire officially 
and Japan says, in substance, “It is none of your business; 
I will not answer your question,” that raises a different ques- 
tion entirely, and, it seems to me, justifies the belief that she 
is doing the very thing that we suspect she may be doing. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, there were certain 
peculiar circumstances surrounding that particular inter- 
change of notes and inquiries which I am not competent to 
explore at the moment, because my information is too incom- 
plete; but I think there may have been collateral reasons for 
Japan’s rather cavalier attitude in connection with that par- 
ticular reply to us, because she said some other things in con- 
nection with that reply. I desire to read again the comment 
of Mr. Walter Lippmann made contemporaneously with that 
particular interchange of notes. This is from Mr. Lippmann, 
who is a reasonably reliable annalist: 

Tokyo's refusal to disclose its naval program begins with an 
avowal that Japan “is prompted by a spirit of nonmenace and 
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nonaggression” and concludes with a declaration that Japan “will 
be ready at any time to enter into any on on the matter 
of disarmament that gives primary importance to fair, quantitative 
limitations.” 

No invitation to discuss disarmament can, it seems to me, be 
prudently ignored by the administration when it is asking for 
an authorization to increase the Navy; the fact that so consid- 
erable a number in Congress and among the people are opposed 
to naval expansion makes it important that the tion 
should not seem to be rejecting any chance to avoid a race of 
armaments. There is nothing to be lost by taking the Japanese 
at their word. 

If the basis for an argument can be found, obviously it will be 
a good thing. If it cannot be found, the fact of having made a 
sincere effort to find such a basis will place the administration on 
firmer ground and insure it more united popular support. 


In other words, the atmosphere of the Japanese rejection 
of our categorical inquiry was such as to encourage the 
possibility that perhaps a different approach to the explora- 
tion might produce a different attitude in Tokyo and a closer 
contact between the rivaling, racing naval powers. 

I repeat that the possibilities of future limitation have not 
been exhausted. In article 28 of the naval treaty signed at 
London on March 25, 1936, by the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, provision is made for consultation 
between the governments party to the treaty— 

With a view to holding a conference in order to frame a new 
treaty for the reduction and limitation of naval armament. This 
conference shall take place in 1941 unless the preliminary consul- 
tations shall have shown that the holding of such a conference 
at that time would not. be desirable or practicable. 

In other words, Mr. President, I submit that there still 
remains, if not an obligation, at least an invitation for further 
consultation between the major naval powers in respect to 
the use of the escalator clause. I submit that the possibilities 
in that direction have not been exhausted, and that the least 
we can do by way of saving ourselves from entry into this 
mad international armaments race is to tie our 45,000-ton 
authorization to the necessity for this further exploration— 
this further effort to determine whether or not we may still 
find sufficient sanity under the sun to put a 35,000-ton maxi- 
mum limitation upon capital ships, even though the world is 
crazy enough to go into a mad arms race in other aspects. 

It is with that purpose and expectation that I offer the 
proposed substitute for the pending committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, it is proposed to strike 
out lines 9 to 11, inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(a) Capital ships, 105,000 tons, making a total authorized under- 
age tonnage of 630,000 tons: Provided, That no capital ship in 
excess of 35,000 tons displacement shall be authorized or appro- 
priated for or laid down prior to December 31, 1940, or until the 
Government of the United States has clearly determined, after 
further consultation as required in the London Naval Treaty of 
1936, that other naval powers, to wit, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, do 
not accept a maximum limit of 35,000 tons standard displacement. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I should like to have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Michigan. 

Much of the time of this honorable body day before yester- 
day was occupied in an exchange of views between the Sen- 
ator from Michigan and myself touching some of the basic 
phases of the pending bill. At this particular moment I 
wish to allude to but one phase, which has been brought up 
by the Senator, and which is a very necessary one to be con- 
sidered in connection with our international relations. 

Of course it is not for this Government to assume that a 
representation from a foreign government is intended de- 
liberately to deceive us, nor should we assume that it purposes 
falsehood; but let it be understood that no government is 
under any obligation actually to reveal to us its real situation 
if to do so is from its point of view hazardous, or would 
place it as a disadvantage with its foes. 

I now bring directly the point to my able friend from 
Michigan. 
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First, the able Senator speaks of a naval treaty signed at 
London in 1936. I must inform my friend that no such 
thing exists. There was a proposal and a suggestion, and 
then there was some concurrence in the possibility. The 
treaty proposed in 1936, from which my able friend correctly 
reads, was a basis ultimately to be agreed to if the other par- 
ties who at that time had not accepted it should ultimately 
accept and conform to it by signing it. 

While it may be true that some of the nations would 
enter into an agreement respecting the size of ships, I ask 
the able Senator from Michigan if he does not recall that we 
have had that agreement. Did not Japan enter into it? 
Did not England enter into it? Did not France begin with 
it? What has become of it? In these 2 years Japan, upon 
the ground that she is justified by events, declines to con- 
form, and openly announces a policy distinctively her own, 
justified no doubt from her point of view because of con- 
ditions which surround her, and those of the nations about 
her, which she fancies endanger her. 

Let it be remembered that this Government, through 
proper agencies, made a request to Japan that she unveil 
to us, if she could consistently do so, what was to be her 
program and policy regarding a new navy. Japan did not 
owe to us an actual response if she felt that withholding the 
truth would be to her advantage, or if she felt that to reveal 
her program would be to her injury. The fact remains, 
however, that Japan would not respond, and courteously re- 
plied that she felt she did not owe a response, and reserved 
the right of silence. 

My able friend the Senator from Michigan now says, “But 
if with some other approach we might advance upon the 
subject, some result might be anticipated.” I call to his 
attention, however, the fact that from the moment Japan 
refused to comply with a courteous request from America 
she has had all this time; and, conscious of the general 
belief that she has purposes unrevealed, when has she offered 
in any wise to amend her previous reply and tender any 
solution in any form whatever? The answer is she has con- 
ducted herself, as is her privilege, in complete silence. 

Now as to Britain. Britain has been very frank to state 
that conditions are such that she cannot further be regarded 
as a party to the treaty which is now outstanding, either 
the one made here at Washington or the frame of the inter- 
nation treaty which the able Senator from Michigan alluded 
to in his amendatory speech. Britain calls attention to the 
fact that there are circumstances surrounding her which 
call for this extra form and new size of navy, and this morn- 
ing the press tells us of the open statement on the part of 
her eminent leaders of the highest taxation ever levied in 
that land upon her citizens as made necessary by the need 
of further defense and further enlargement of her navy. 
I may add that France only lately, apparently in anticipa- 
tion of the statement read here by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts as to Germany’s projects, has announced that she 
no longer either seeks to compel the obedience of other 
nations to those arrangements or herself wishes to be bound 
by them. 

What I wish to impress upon the Senate is the thought 
that it does not matter that a ship is to be of 35,000 or 45,000 
tons. It cannot matter as a basis absolute. These things, 
as the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] this morning 
said, take a varying form. As fast as some are asserted 
some necessity for change may arise, and that necessity may 
be one of defense or protection by the other country involved. 

Mr. President, I ask attention to the thought that the 
new developments of science in the form of defense, either 
from electrical sources or from that of aerial navigation, 
enter so greatly into the question of the support of the 
battleship in one form or the other that its mere size is not 
at all controlling and is not a safe model to tender nor a 
guide which any of us should be justified in solely following. 

I therefore cannot agree with my able friend that there 
is existing any treaty whatever. That which had previously 
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existed having been set aside by all those who are parties to 
it, and they having entered upon a new course in their own 
behalf, this country is released. 

Now for the other matter. 

Shall we, in the midst of conflict by these nations who 
have declined to be bound by past treaties, pause in the 
construction of our necessary defense, fo send a letter re- 
questing them to assemble again to make another arrange- 
ment which they will ignore when the necessity arises, indi- 
cating clearly that they cannot abide by it because of the 
force of dangers which they apprehend? That seems to me 
wholly idle, and therefore I could not invite my country to 
that kind of course. 

I should like to go one step further and say to the Senator 
from Michigan I not only differ with his policy suggesting 
that we call another meeting and go through this form of 
deception, sometimes tricked out in trappery to which here- 
tofore we have yielded, but I wish to make a further state- 
ment. At a time such as this, I decline on behalf of the 
Government, so far as I may speak, to ask any other govern- 
ment to let the United States dictate the size of its defenses 
or its means of assault, and I decline to grant to any other 
government in the world the right to dictate to the United 
States, by arrangement or by so-called treaty, the limit the 
United States shall put upon her defenses as against the 
assault of any other country in the world. 

I prefer that this, my country, upon her investigation and 
understanding, shall herself be the judge of what shall be 
necessary to her defense and her protection, and, guided 
by her Christian principles of justice, shall take her course, 
but that she shall not be dictated to as to what she shall 
do in order to protect herself, or as to the course of defense 
she shall take, by those who may become her enemies and 
her opponents. 

One other observation, and with this I must conclude, 
as I did not intend to go so far. The able Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], and one other Senator, this morning, as on 
yesterday, have invited attention to what they call the heavy 
expense, and what they say would be the danger of this 


expense. 

Are we leading the American public to believe that we feel 
that the money we are expending for our defense is lost to 
America? Are we buying one dollar’s worth of construction 
from any foreign land? Are we sending one dollar of our 
money out from our own people? In nowise. Gentlemen 
cry in one breath that they want the unemployed to have 
employment, and yet in the meantime they rail against the 
possibility which the United States now has of expending its 
vast millions, when necessary to our defense, for the benefit 
of our own people, putting thousands upon thousands of our 
unemployed to work in such agencies as not only provide for 
our defense by a necessary navy but insure them employment 
and independence. 

What shall we say to the public when it is seen that an 
opportunity of this kind is afforded and we decline it upon 
the theory that the American public object to paying the ex- 
pense for a navy merely because of the amount, when, if 
paid for, it gives extra employment and, with it, extra 
prosperity? I suggest to my able friends who oppose this 
bill on the ground of its cost, that they seem to have over- 
looked the fact that America merely expends her money to 
her own people, and distributes the sum to her own citizens, 
and therefore affords relief to them, which at this time is 
sorely needed. 

Mr. President, I have taken this moment in suggesting a 
reply to the able Senator and have spoken longer than I 
had intended, and I but conclude with this suggestion: If 
there shall come a time when it is perfectly apparent that 
the necessity of building a navy no longer exists, this Gov- 
ernment reserves the privilege of taking such other course 
as shall divert its attention in other directions. We wound 
no country; we do no injury to mankind; we offend no other 
nation; we in no way serve the citizenry of any country but 
our own, and it will be time enough then to consider what 
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course this Nation shall take. Her first position must be 
that wherever she sees the prospect of a danger which must 
be guarded against her step must be immediately directed 
toward avoiding that danger by constructing the necessary 
protection for America against it. 

I thank the Senator for permitting me to intrude the in- 
terruption at this point. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, without prolonging 
the argument between my distinguished naval friend and 
myself, I wish to comment very briefly merely on one or two 
things he said. 

He asked whether we should pause in the midst of world 
trouble and suspend our own necessary defense in order to 
explore this capital-battleship problem. Let us see how much 
reality there is in the proposition which he submits. 

There is not a weapon provided for in the pending bill 
which can be built until 1942. We are going to pause until 
1942, anyway, before we get any of the defense equipment 
which is now encompassed within this bill; and if we have 
to pause anyway, I submit that it is sheer nonsense to sug- 
gest that we are endangering our own position if we use 
that pause to find out whether it is necessary to do the thing 
contemplated. 

Secondly, my able friend from Illinois says he would not 
let anybody dictate to Uncle Sam. I suppose that means ` 
that if we entered an international conference as sovereigns, 
and as sovereigns agreed with other nations to a precise for- 
mula in respect to battleship limitation, it would be the view 
of the Senator from Illinois that we had let somebody else 
dictate to us. That is the only construction I can put upon 
his observation, because that is the only thing I proposed. 

Mr. President, if we should come out of a conference of 
that character with an agreement which we had voluntarily 
signed, and anybody could then say the result came upon 
us as a result of somebody else’s dictation, it could only be 
that we had been inadequately represented by cowards or 
incompetents who were unable to resist either the blandish- 
ments or the force of the other consulting powers. 

I reject the absurd suggestion that when we as sovereigns 
voluntarily agree with other sovereigns upon a mutual con- 
tract anybody has dictated to us, and particularly in respect 
to a proposition of this character, which involves an utterly 
insane international armaments race. 

If such an agreement could be reached, it would not be 
dictated by any other power; it would be dictated by a God- 
blessed, Christian common sense which the world sadly needs. 

The able Senator from Illinois pleads for this billion dollar 
expenditure in the name of relief for unemployment. That 
equally disappears into thin air when one realizes what the 
bill contemplates. I repeat, there is not anything to be built 
under the bill until 1942 which cannot be built under exist- 
ing authorizations, with the remote exception of the three 
major battleships, and the building program herein con- 
tained really is a building program from 1942 on. If the 
Senator from Illinois contemplates that the present depres- 
sion is to continue until 1942, and he wants to forfend against 
it with relief programs 5 years ahead of time, I suppose he 
may sustain the argument he submits; but in no sense can 
the pending bill be related to any employment necessity or 
relief necessity at the present moment. 

On the contrary, Mr. President, if the pending bill and 
others like it shall further jeopardize American public credit, 
further postpone the hour when we shall have balanced our 
Budget, they will have done so grievous an injury to the 
essential confidence which is prerequisite to recovery that 
they will have done employment and reemployment in- 
finitely greater harm than they could offset by any mate- 
rial contribution they might make by way of a few jobs. 

So the Senator from Illinois is no more able to convince me 
than I am to convince him, and in this stalemate, I resign 
the floor to my able friend from Kansas. 

Mr. CAPPER, obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLT. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Gillette King Sheppard 

Barkley Green Lewis Thomas, Utah 
Guffey McGill Townsend 

Capper Hale McNary Vandenberg 

Clark Hayden Milton Van Nuys 

Davis Holt Minton Walsh 
Johnson, Colo. Schwellenbach 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is not present, The 
clerk will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names of the absent Sen- 
ators, and Mr. Anprews, Mr. BULKLEY, Mr. Burow. Mr. 
Byrnes, Mr. Hatcu, Mr. Locan, Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. NYE, Mr. 
ScHwartz, and Mr. WEITE answered to their names when 
called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is not present. ; 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Austrx Mr. Berry, Mr. BILBO, Mr. 
Bone, Mr. Brown of New Hanspshire, Mrs. Caraway, Mr. 
DIETERICH, Mr. Frazier, Mr. Hucues, Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. 
LopcE, Mr. LuNDEEN, Mr. McApoo, Mr. McCarran, Mr. MUR- 
RAY, Mr. Neety, Mr. Norris, Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. RADCLIFFE, and 
Mr. Typrncs entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have been asking this after- 
noon again and again for some reason other than those 
which have been stated to warrant the proposal now pending 
before the Senate. It does not make any difference what 
advocates of the proposal are approached, their final conclu- 
sion invariably is that there is one country in particular 
against which we have to guard, one country in particular 
which appears to be making such plans as may one day 
prove very embarrassing to us. While the conviction that 
ultimately we may have to contend with a war with Japan 
is seriously entertained by many people in America, in Japan 
their mad naval and army preparations are occasioned by a 
call that is not at all unlike that which we hear. The 
Japanese are told that their need for more adequate national 
defense is for the purpose of meeting the challenge which the 
United States is prepared to present to them. 

Mr. President, I resent—and I think quite properly so— 
the charge which was made in a degree day before yester- 
day on the floor of the Senate by the senior Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr. Lewis], that we who stand in opposition to 
the pending naval bill; indeed, we who will not accept the 
recommendations of the Navy Department, whatever they 
may be, are lending aid and comfort to the militaristic 
cause in Japan. The responsibility for Japanese feeling 
today could with equal force be placed at the door of 
America. Any number of Americans in Japan have ascer- 
tained how deep and how sincere is the feeling that the 
United States is trying to make war against Japan. The 
people of Japan, already burdened as no other people upon 
the face of the earth are burdened with the cost of main- 
taining a military establishment, are found repeatedly con- 
senting finally to the granting of more and more of the 
wherewithal that is meeded for more adequate national 
defense. If we who stand in opposition to this kind of a 
program, calling for this insanity in naval construction, 
are to be charged in any degree with responsibility for the 
Japanese feeling of security, the Japanese feeling that we 
are not going to do anything to stop them whatever they 
may choose to do, then I say that there are men in this 
Chamber who are equally responsible for what Japan is 
doing to China today. 
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By what reasoning do I dare come to any such conclu- 
sion as that? My reasoning is that Japan would not be 
prepared with the armaments she has today if it had 
not been for the year after year challenge which the 
United States has laid down to Japan in the form of in- 
creased armament programs, in the form of speeches made 
here and elsewhere whose theme has been “Look out for 
Japan! War with Japan!” and if it had not been for 
editorials in American newspapers depicting the danger of 
war with Japan. The Japanese military leaders, 
for reasons, pressed for excuses, pressed for alibis, in- 
variably have taken our increased armament appropriations, 
the speeches which Senators have made as to the danger 
of war with Japan, and the editorials in American news- 
papers, and have paraded them among the people of Japan, 
and said, “See what the United States is getting ready to 
do to us; we have got to have more of that thing called 
national defense for use in that hour when the United 
States shall strike.” 

Mr. President, that feeling is just as positive in Japan as 
is any feeling in this Chamber that Japan is getting ready to 
make war against us. They are just as thoroughly convinced 
in Japan that the purpose of the United States is that of 
attacking them as some of us here are convinced that Japan 
has the intent of attacking us. Suppose we pass now the 
pending naval expansion bill. The day after we pass it our 
action will be heralded all over Japan, with what result? 
With the result that the people of Japan will give their con- 
sent to a larger authorization for naval and military strength 
than she already has, and on, on, on goes the race. There 
is no end to it; it is just a mad circle, with ourselves a 
party to it. 

I shall have to proceed with the greatest caution in giving 
an account of an experience which was mine in Japan only 
2 years ago, lest I be doing an injury beyond repair to a 
number of very splendid Japanese citizens. 

While in Japan, I accepted an invitation to spend an eve- 
ning at the home of a Japanese, there to enjoy a dinner in 
company with 18 Japanese and 2 Americans. The evening 
became one of exceeding frankness. The Japanese in at- 
tendance that evening were representative of every walk 
of life in Japan, excepting only their military establishment. 
There were bankers, there were manufacturers, there were 
the executive heads of leading industries in Japan, not one of 
them with a brief to hold for their military, every one of them 
vowing that the military was doomed to destruction, and 
prophesying that the approaching elections only 3 months 
away would reveal the attitude of the people of Japan toward 
their military. 

When that election, then only 3 months away, was held, 
the result became evident to all of us. In that election there 
was complete fulfillment of the prophecy made in Tokyo that 
night. By an overwhelming vote, the people of Japan turned 
their backs on their military leaders. 

The Senate will remember that this action by the people 
was followed by action by the military which witnessed the 
destruction, the murder, the slaughter of such leading Japa- 
nese as were not holding a brief for the military. 

Incidentally, among those thus destroyed was one who 
sat in that home in Tokyo that evening. Another election 
followed a year later, and again the people of Japan voiced 
their thorough distrust of their military leaders; but those 
leaders, grown arrogant after their years of control and 
power, went over the head of popular sentiment, and created 
what they have in the form of government there today; 
and they are in China, to my way of thinking, doing what 
they are doing today only because it was the sole way in 
which they could maintain themselves in power in Japan. 

It was only a matter of hours, it was only a matter of 
weeks, before the people of Japan would have destroyed that 
military leadership. There is only one way by which to 
cause a people to continue to support an unpopular gov- 
ernment. Go to war; and then, no one dares criticize the 
government, or any part of it. That, to my way of thinking, 
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is precisely what Japan is doing today. The military of 
Japan is saving its face by reason of its military program, 
terrible as it is, in China. 

If we are greatly alarmed about the danger to us at the 
hands of Japan in the future, I should say we.may best 
leave our future in the hands of the force which will destroy 
Japan. That force is Japan itself, which is whipped today, 
and which will be whipped more thoroughly the longer she 
continues to throw her resources and her wealth into a 
cause which in the end she will find futile. 

On the evening referred to at this Japanese home, I asked 
by what stretch of the imagination the Japanese concluded 
that the United States was getting ready to make war on 
them. There came at once the straightforward response, 
“Well, what of these increased appropriations of yours every 
year for your military? What of the speeches by this Sena- 
tor and that Representative?” One of them produced copies 
of the ConcresstonaL Recorp revealing speeches, which in 
Japan were translated to mean that the United States was 
preparing to make war against Japan. “That,” they said, “is 
why we believe you are getting ready.” 

I insisted that the speeches in question were not ex- 
pressive of the American attitude. I insisted that the peo- 
ple of America were determined to have nothing to do with 
more foreign war unless we were directly challenged. I in- 
sisted that our appropriations were strictly in the name of 
national defense; that we were providing only for an emer- 
gency when we might be attacked by a foreign foe. I 
insisted that there must be a better reason than they had 
stated. What was it? Whereupon, one of them rather 
timidly said, “Well, Senator Nye, perhaps you can explain 
why, last summer, the entire American Navy came more 
than halfway across the Pacific Ocean and took up their 
place there to engage in what they called their annual 
national-defense maneuvering. Why did you do that?” 

On the day our fleet left for those maneuvers I said in the 
Senate that it would be a challenge to the people of Japan, 
and that it was a part of the program of bluff and bluster 
that could not result in anything good. I had to find a bet- 
ter explanation. I did not want to accuse my own country 
of anything of that kind, so I insisted that there was good 
reason for the presence of our Navy where it was over there; 
that it only reflected the great American habit of wanting 
to do things in the biggest and most expensive way, and 
that to maneuver thousands of miles away from home 
would cost us more money than would be the case if we 
were to stay at home and do our maneuvering there. 

That explanation got a laugh, of course. My excuse did 
not carry much weight. I had to find a better one. I found 
it, and explained as best I could that during recent years 
there had been such a severe drought in the States that one 
of its results was such a lowering of the water level along 
our Atlantic and Pacific shore line that we no longer had a 
sufficient depth of water to accommodate our Navy at home, 
and we had to go clear out across the Pacific. [Laughter.] 
Senators laugh just as my friends that evening in Tokyo 
laughed; but I defy any Member of the Senate to state a 
more substantial reason for the presence of our Navy where 
it was at that time than the one I have stated, unless he 
is ready to acknowledge that our presence there was for the 
purpose of antagonizing others and driving them into pro- 
viding greater armament, to the end that we would have an 
excuse to demand greater armament here at home. 

A continuation of these programs obviously is going to get 
us nowhere except into the thing we all declare we want 
least of all. Let this kind of program go on and the end is 
obvious. Again and again it has been pointed out that 
armament races are not followed by peace; they are fol- 
lowed by war. Who has changed the rules of the game? 
Why do we now conclude that from this time on great arma- 
ment races will be followed by peace, whereas in the past 
they have always been followed by war? 

We operate on fear; we operate on suspicion. How long 
will it be before we start operating on hate? Not very long 
at the rate at which we have been moving. When we sus- 
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pect and fear others and others fear and suspect what we 
are going to do, hate is not far around the corner. When 
the spirit of hate moves in, I care not how high may be the 
American resolve, it probably will not be possible to stop 
the leadership which would take this country off into an- 
other futile engagement abroad for great causes, without the 
least bit of assurance that we could win a single, solitary 
one of those causes. 

Bills of the kind now pending before us, which obviously 
are not advocated strictly in the name of national defense, 
at once constitute a challenge to other nations, inviting as 
they do and as they will increased military programs in those 
countries, which, of course, will be followed by a demand 
that we increase still further our own preparations for the 
hours of emergency which we are made to fear. 

If America has a duty to perform, and if there is any 
nation on earth that is better prepared to perform that duty 
to the world, its duty is to abandon these programs of 
bluffing and blustering. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harck in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. NYE. I gladly yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. BONE. Does the Senator feel that it is assured that 
the Congress of the United States will support the policy, or 
what is claimed to be the policy, enunciated by a responsible 
administration spokesman, that this country intends to per- 
petuate and defend the doctrine of the freedom of the seas, 
to preserve inviolate the right of any and every American to 
do business anywhere on foreign soil, and be protected at all 
times by the military and naval forces of the United States? 
Having that in mind, does the Senator feel that there is any 
possibility of the United States ultimately escaping war, if 
3 5 philosophy remains enthroned, as it now appears that 
it ? 

Mr. NYE. No; I see no possibility of escaping war any 
more than the Senator from Washington sees the possibility 
of escaping war with that kind of theory dominating our 
consideration and our planning. 

Mr. BONE. That is the practical consideration which con- 
fronts us, as I view it. I have tried to bring reason to bear 
on this question, and I cannot see any escape from the con- 
clusion that we are going to be in war very shortly if we 
maintain that doctrine inviolate. If we do go to war, we may 
be defeated unless we have a large army and a large navy. 
But the ultimate cause of war, the one thing that will propel 
us into war above everything else is the preservation of the 
doctrine I have mentioned. If we are going to cuddle up 
to that we might as well get ready for war, because that is 
precisely where.we will be led in a very few years. Some 
untoward incident may occur; some American doing business 
on the Yangtze, or in Syria, or in some other place, will be 
killed or hurt in a local war and we will be told that our 
national honor is outraged, and the American people will be 
headed straight into a new war, not to protect America but 
to protect trade. We might as well accommodate ourselyes 
to the thought that that is precisely where we are being 
driven by our present policy. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am especially appreciative of 
the thought which the Senator so well expresses. I have 
tried in my own way today to indicate that continued pur- 
suit of the policies which we seem to be pursuing can lead to 
only one result, namely, war. 

Mr. BONE. The mothers and fathers of America might 
as well get ready to contemplate very soon the butchery 
of their boys in another war, if the present tendencies pre- 
vail. Within the next few years hundreds of thousands of 
them may be killed in what will be a trade war; not a war 
to defend America, not a war to defend the soil over which 
the American flag floats, but a war declared for and caused 
by the protection of a trade which is carried on by men 
whose activities can in no wise mean anything to or be help- 
ful to the thousands of boys in C. C. C. camps or boys walk- 
ing the streets begging for jobs. The homeless Americans 
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who are trying to get jobs in the W. P. A. have no stake in 
the business of the Standard Oil on the Yangtze. 

I think it is just as well to let Americans know the war 
which may come, maybe a war to protect traders in far-flung 
corners of the world. The sooner Americans understand that 
fact, the better it will be. The next war is going to be a war 
to enable some trader to make a large profit. If people will 
look coldly at this fact, it will not take them long to decide 
some vital policy issues and thereby do more to clarify this 
problem of defense than by any other means. But I do not 
desire to interrupt the Senator’s speech. 

Mr. NYE. Iam glad the Senator has done so. The Sena- 
tor, of course, is not deceiving himself concerning the atti- 
tude of the mothers of whom he speaks, the mothers who 
would be expected to furnish sons who would carry the arms, 
and furnish the targets to be used in the next encounter. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. NYE. I should like very much if the Senator will 
permit me to make the point I have in mind. 

The mothers themselves are quite aware of the drift. 
They feel it. They are conscious of what is happening, 
though they may not be able to define what is taking place. 
Direction is being given to their thoughts to the point where 
there has been expression offered of the innermost thought 
of the mothers of the soldiers of the next war. Six years 
ago, or five years ago, or four years ago, it was rather cow- 
ardly, it revealed a streak of yellowness, for anyone to appeal 
sentimentally to mothers. That day has so far gone that I 
was privileged to witness not many weeks ago a thing which 
greatly affected me. I do not know whether it gladdened my 
heart or saddened it. 

At Youngstown, Ohio, addressing a gathering on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, I had laid before me a program, and on one page 
of that program I found inscribed some very eloquent lines. 
I do not wish to appeal sentimentally in presenting this argu- 
ment, but the Senator from Washington has awakened my 
desire to repeat this poem, which comes from the lips of a 
mother: 

While I am rocking you, my son, and singing lullabies, 

Someone is planning planes for death to ride the skies. 

While I am dressing you, my son, in little boyish suits, 

Someone is making uniforms and sturdy soldier boots. 

While you are chasing butterflies among the tangled grass, 

Someone is testing chemicals to make a deadlier gas. 

And while you eat your simple fare perhaps the war lords sit 

To start again the bugle note that only calls the fit. 

While I would build a splendid man, fine and strong, my son, 

Someone in secret tries to make a farther-reaching gun, 

The gun that on some distant day when drums of battle roll 

May leave me with a golden star and iron in my soul, 

I should like especially to call the attention of the Senator 
from Washington to the fact that that “cheap,” “soft,” 
“cowardly,” “yellow” sentiment appeared in a program spon- 
sored by the Lieutenant Frederick Kahn Post of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, at Youngstown, Ohio; that the men of 
today who were the soldiers of yesterday are the leaders in 
the cause which repeatedly asks the question, “What was 
that war all about? Let us not have any more of it for our 
own sons.” 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the able Senator from 
North Dakota yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I should like to ask permission of the 
Senate to insert in the Recorp several speeches just made on 
the steps of the Senate wing of the Capitol in the presenta- 
tion of petitions by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 

There is a speech by Scott P. Squyres, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., commander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. Next is a statement by Laurie M. 
Schertle, of Oakland, Calif., national president of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. Then there is a statement by the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, and the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate. A statement of facts follows concern- 
ing the Veterans of Foreign Wars’ petition, which was pre- 
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sented to Senators a few moments ago. These petitions con- 
tain 3,640,980 signatures from all over America. They came 
in huge volume after sincere effort by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars to keep America out of the impending world 
war. : 

Mr. President, on my desk before me are petitions from 
Minnesota, with hundreds of thousands of names on them, 
the names signed in full, with the addresses, showing the 
sentiment of the great State of Minnesota against America 
engaging in foreign expeditions with which we have no 
concern, or should have no concern. I have brought these 
petitions to the floor of the Senate, and call attention to 
them, with the permission of the Senator from North Dakota. 


REMEMBER APRIL 6, 1917 


This reminds me of a certain day many years ago, April 
6, 1917, when as a young man in the House of Representa- 
tives I presented like petitions from the citizens of the great 
State of Minnesota, and on that occasion urged Congress to 
keep out of foreign quarrels and foreign entanglements. I 
told them the boundary disputes of Europe were none of our 
concern. I pleaded with the American Congress to listen to 
the words of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln, 
and every great statesman we ever had. They warned us 
and pleaded with their fellow citizens to be friends with the 
nations of the world, to trade with the nations of the world, 
and to keep out of their quarrels. That advice was ignored. 
We did receive the votes of 6 Senators and 50 Representa- 
tives against entering the World War, which brought us un- 
bearable taxes, poverty, misery, and destitution. 

I predicted at that time that if we entered the World War 
we would have as a result unbearable taxation, that we would 
have poverty and misery and destitution and starvation in 
our land, and that there would be bloodshed and riots on the 
streets of our cities. All that has come to pass, 

I hope we will give a little more heed to the men who 
carried America’s flag on the battlefields of France in 1917 
and 1918, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, with their 4,000 
posts, who bring to us today the names of 3,700,000 citizens 
petitioning against entering the next world war. They en- 
dorse the very able statements of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. NYE], the Senator from Washington [Mr. BONE], 
and other Senators who have spoken strongly against the 
proposed super-super-Navy—a navy far beyond the needs of 
adequate national defense, 

In this connection I wish to say that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I believe that if we declare the territorial waters of 
the United States to be the area from Bering Sea to the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Panama Canal, the Virgin Islands, and 
the northeast coast of Maine, our present Navy would be 
sufficient, according to the testimony of every military. ex- 
pert, for the defense of these territorial waters; yes, and 
more than that, our present splendid Navy is equal to any 
task in behalf of the Monroe Doctrine. If anyone can prove 
to me now that we need another dollar for purely national 
defense, I am ready to vote it. I hear no answer. Military 
and naval experts say we now have a Navy adequate to 
defend these waters, including the Monroe Doctrine. They 
say that any foreign navy or navies crossing the oceans must 
come here with two or three times the preponderance of ships 
we now have in order to meet us on an equal basis. That, 
I think, proves we have an adequate Navy. 

I am very happy to have the honor to receive and present 
these remarks of these soldiers of America, than whom no 
braver men ever fought under any flag in all time. 

I ask that these addresses and statements be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the matters were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SCOTT P. SQUYRES, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., COMMANDER 


IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, DELIV- 
AT CEREMONY ON EAST FRONT CAPITOL STEPS APRIL 27, 1938 
Pursuant to a mandate adopted by our 1937 national encamp- 

ment, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, on De- 

cember 1, 1937, launched a Nation-wide campaign to mobilize 
public sentiment, by the support of millions of citizens to a peti- 
tion reading as follows: 
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“We, the undersigned citizens of the United States of America, 
hereby call upon the Congress and the President to adopt and 
apply policies designed to keep America out of war, supported by 
a national defense program adequate to preserve and protect our 
country and its people.” 

On this occasion we present to the Congress, through you, Sen- 
ator Prrrman, as the President pro tempore of the Senate, the 
results of our campaign, in the form of these petitions, signed by 
nearly 4,000,000 men and women of voting age in America. 

In collecting these signatures it was our purpose to furnish 
Congress with tangible evidence of the strong public sentiment in 
favor of preparedness against war. Those who signed our petition 
have expressed their endorsement of neutrality principles that will 
preserve peace for the United States. 

We bring to our representatives in Washington this overwhelm- 
ing evidence of widespread support of President Roosevelt's oft- 
expressed desire for peace, and the policies which have been admin- 
istered under his direction toward the objective of maintaining 
friendly relations with all nations, and military alliances with 
none. This harmonizes with the policy of neutrality which was 
first advanced by George Washington in his farewell address to the 
Nation, when he said: 

“The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations 
is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connections as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith. Here let us stop.” 

Sane men recognize that the consequences of a new world war 
would be so devastating and destructive as to endanger the life 
of the Republic itself. If America were to become involved in 
another major war, it is quite possible that, because of the great 
cost incurred, our Nation would be impelled into fascism, if it 
won the war, or into communism, if it lost the war—resulting in 
the loss, in either event of the representative democracy and per- 
sonal rights and privileges guaranteed under our country’s great 
liberal Constitution. To risk the welfare of America in such a 
gamble would be treason to humanity, 

Most of the troubles now plaguing the world can be traced to 
war, with its stupid and costly blunders. We believe it to be the 
duty of every American to try to keep America sane, in a world 
gone mad with fear and bitterness. To that end, we urge 
thoughtful consideration of the V. F. W. proposals to achieve 
safety and security for our own beloved land. In this connection, 
we call attention to four policies which we regard as being of 
paramount importance: 

First. An adequate national defense: One of the most effective 
ways to preserve peace—to be prepared against war; to keep America 
out of war—is to be prepared for war. To be so prepared, we must 
arm ourselves to such an extent that war-mad nations will fear to 
attack us. To that end we give our support to the legislative bills 
authorizing the enlargement and modernization of the various 

of our Army and Navy and their Reserves. Having adhered 
or more than 100 years to the so-called Monroe Doctrine, we 
believe the preservation of that doctrine should be an essential 
part of our defense program, 

Second. An actual neutrality: The V. F. W. believes in a policy 
of actual neutrality, with no entangling foreign alliances, Con- 
gress, speaking for the people, should lay down, in advance of 
hostilities as far as sound judgment permits, principles of law 
that announce to the whole world that we will not invade any 
other nation to acquire territory, nor will we permit any country 
to invade any part of the Western Hemisphere, nor will we be- 
come parties to any war by reason of our commercial relations 
with belligerents. Preserving and protecting a highly profitable 
war trade with belligerents is the open road to war. President 
Roosevelt has well characterized such war profits as “fools’ gold.” 
To forego profits from such a source is good insurance against 
war. 

Third. Government control of munitions: No one can read the 
long record of the Senate Munitions Committee investigation 
without being convinced that the private munitions business 
should be subjected to control. The manufacture of munitions 
is a vital phase of our national defense, both in war or peace. In 
time of war it is so vital that unless rigid control is exercised, it 
is in a position to exact shocking terms from a nation in distress 
which must have its products. We should confine our military 
inventions and secrets to the use of our own forces and put a stop 
to the exportation of munitions which may eventually be used 
against our own country. 

Fourth. Take the profit out of war: If the horrors of war again 
overwhelm us, we must not répeat the disgraceful orgy of profiteer- 
ing that characterized the World War. We earnestly urge the 
present adoption of legislation, providing for such war-profits tax- 
ation, as will make sure that no men make vast profits out 
of the miseries of our people in a death struggle. True patriots 
believe that war must impose sacrifices upon all citizens and that 
the profits of war should be made to pay for the burdens of war 
and of war’s human aftermath. 

If we thus serve notice that no one will be permitted to enrich 
himself in an hour of national agony, we will thereby cool the 
ardor of thoughtless men who dare assert that war would be a 
fine way out of our present economic difficulties. The impo- 
sition of steeply graduated taxes on war profits is a vital factor in 
@ practical program to keep America out of war. A schedule of 


war taxation that is real, and not a sham, can and will take the 
profits out of war. The V. F. W. strongly urges the enactment, 
by this session of Congress, of the War Profits Taxation Act, em- 
bodied in H. R. 9525, in the House, and in a bill, S. 3912, intro- 
duced in the Senate just this afternoon jointly by 27 Senators, the 
greatest number of joint authors of any bill ever introduced in the 
Senate, except the cancer clinic bill of last year. We believe these 
bills, which would convert to the Government, through steeply 
graduated taxes, up to 93 percent of the profits received during 
wartime, offer the only effective way to prevent war profiteering. 
Other n forms of wartime controls are already provided 
for in the National Defense Act, 

To the foregoing considerations, which we believe to be funda- 
mental, we invite the thoughtful attention of loyal Americans. 
The V. F. W. has but one desire—to promote and to preserve the 
principles of Americanism which will enable us to work out our 
own destiny, and to solve our internal problems, by democratic 
processes. We believe our future security as a nation lies in the 
preservation of the democratic ideal. If we abandon that, Amer- 
ica is lost. 

In presenting to Congress this great mass of signatures, we wish 
to express our gratitude to the many hundreds of organizations 
and groups which assisted us in this effort. Our petition blanks 
were also distributed by thousands of nonmember individuals 
representing a cross section of the American people, men and 
women in all walks of life, and we are deeply grateful for their 
cooperation. 

With the presentation of these petitions, we are simultaneously 
providing each Member of the House and Senate with a tabulation 
of the actual count as of April 15, 1938, and a compilation of in- 
teresting facts which plainly reveal that the great rank and file 
of the American people are devoutly hopeful that Congress and 
the President will adopt and will apply such policies as are 
honestly designed to keep America out of war, supported by an 
adequate national defense, strong enough to command world-wide 
respect for America’s position as a neutral power. 


STATEMENT OF LAURIE M. SCHERTLE, OAKLAND, CALIF., NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT, LADIES’ AUXILIARY TO THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, APRIL 27, 1938 


With the presentation of these petitions to keep America out 
of war I feel it is my duty to emphasize that the objectives of this 
campaign reflect the sincere wishes of the womanhood of America. 

As members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States—mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters 
of America’s overseas veterans—it was our happy privilege to 
assist in the solicitation of signatures for these petitions. Need- 
less to say, our efforts met with an eager response, especially 
from the women of America. With pathetic eagerness they showed 
their approval by signing our petitions and by offering their per- 
sonal services in support of this great cause. 

Throughout this campaign I have heen traveling constantly 
from State to State throughout the Nation. I have talked with 
thousands of wives and mothers in every section of the United 
States. Let me say I was particularly impressed with the realiza- 
tion the women of this country are keenly aware of current inter- 
national conditions and the overhanging threat of another world 
war. You can be certain they are still patriotic and loyal to the 
cause of democracy and the principles of Americanism. Moreover, 
they are prepared to make further sacrifices if necessary to pre- 
serve Americanism and those ideals which form the foundation 
of our form of government. 

However, their eyes have been opened to the brutal and costly 
consequences of war. They are no longer convinced that the lives 
of American citizens have to be sacrificed on the field of battle 
unless our own institutions of liberty and security are in grave 
danger of destruction. A moral uprising among the women of 
America against wars for profits is plainly in evidence, and their 
combined strength is a force to be reckoned with by those who 
would endanger our peaceful relations with other countries. 
They refuse to nurse false hopes for a Utopian brotherhood, but 
they are convinced America can stay out of wars if our leaders are 
so determined. 

Permit me to add that never a week goes by that members of 
our organization fail to visit the veterans’ hospitals. Each hos- 
pua bed is a grim reminder of the penalty that war imposes on 

umanity and upon our loved ones. We refuse to stand idly by 
and tolerate in silence policies which ignore the threat of a new 
war—a new invasion of our homes, Our own personal experiences, 
as the wives, mothers, daughters, and sisters of overseas veterans, 
have inspired us to work actively for the adoption of every policy 
which promises us our loved ones in the future will not be made to 
suffer a similar fate. 

These are the reasons why we are supporting with all our 
strength the proposals of the Veterans Foreign Wars of the 
United States designed to preserve peace for America in the future. 
These are the reasons why we were happy to do our bit in this 
great campaign to make the American people conscious of the 
blessings of peace and the menace the prospect of war holds for 
the welfare of our loved ones and the future security of our coun- 
try. I am confident I speak for millions of American women— 
the mothers of our veterans of yesterday, the mothers of our 
soldiers today, and the mothers of America in the future. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEY PITTMAN, PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OF THE 
SENATE AND CHAIRMAN, FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, IN RESPONSE 
TO PRESENTATION OF 4,000,000 PETITIONS TO KEEP AMERICA OUT OF 
WAR, BY THE paint OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, ON 
EAST FRONT CAPITOL , APRIL 27, 1938, AMERICANISM DAY 
Mr. Commander in Chi Chief, I have the honor and pleasure, as 

the representative of the Vice President and as President pro tem- 

pore of the United States Senate, and chairman of this delegation 
of Senators, to receive from you the great petition praying for 
peace. The Speaker of the House of Representatives is present in 
person and will receive the petitions on behalf of the House. Pe- 
titions by our citizens to their Goverment are provided for in the 

Constitution and are favored. You who have suffered the horrors 

of war more fully realize the happiness of peace. You fully realize 

the insanity of war. I heartily concur with you in your prayer 
for peace, and I am sure that I speak the sentiment of every 

Member of the United States Senate. I agree with you that we 

must not repeat the disgraceful orgy of profiteering that charac- 

terized the World War. Our Government is striving seriously and 
sincerely to maintain actual neutrality. Our Government is op- 

to military alliances, to conquest, to invasions and inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of other governments. 

The manufacture of munitions is a vital phase of our national 
defense, both in peace and in war. Therefore, the private muni- 
tions business should be subjected to governmental control. It 
is even now, under the Neutrality Act, subjected to control as to 
the export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war. It is 
readily conceivable that such control might be broadened and 
made stricter. 

I am pleased that you who have watched the operation of wars 
believe in adequate national defense. In my opinion, you have 
expressed my views perfectly when you say: 

“First. An adequate national defense. One of the most effective 
ways to preserve peace, to be prepared against war, to keep Amer- 
ica out of war, is to be prepared for war. To be so prepared, we 
must arm ourselves to such a extent that war-mad nations will 
fear to attack us.” 

That is all that the President seeks through his naval program. 
That is all that I seek, and those who favor the President’s naval 
program. That is all that the naval program is intended to ac- 
complish, and that is as much as it can possibly accomplish. 

Mr. Commander in Chief, we appreciate your presentation of 
these petitions. 


FACTS ABOUT V. F. W. PETITION CAMPAIGN 


As of April 15 tabulations of petitions and ballots showed a total 
of 3,640,980 signatures. 

Based upon a news clipping service survey, a total of 3,180 news- 
papers supported the V. F. W. campaign with editorials, news stories, 
and photographs. The total circulation of these newspapers, based 
on N. W. Ayer Directory figures, amounts to approximately 
13,160,300 newspaper readers. 

The 1,165 newspapers which printed the V. F. W. ballot reached 
a circulation of approximately 4,369,665 readers. 

The 1,165 newspapers which published the petition ballot in- 
cluded 245 dailies and 920 weeklies. 

Pennsylvania, with 351,820 signatures, contributed the largest 
number of signers. The District of Columbia produced the lowest 
number with a total of 2,746. 

Mrs. Howard C. Boone, Kansas City, Mo., a past national president 
of the American War Mothers, was officially the first person to 
sign a petition in the V. F. W. campaign. 

Over 150,000 blanks were mailed from- national headquarters in 
Tesponse to direct requests from groups and individuals, 

Reports reaching national headquarters announced petitions 
signed by the Governors of 28 States. 

In Milwaukee, Wis., 253 members of the German Austrian War 
Veterans, Inc., signed the V. F. W. petition. 

With the endorsement of national headquarters, 342 chapters of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution cooperated in the distri- 
bution and signing of petitions. 

The American War Mothers was the most active outside women’s 
organization cooperating in the promotion of the campaign, with a 
resultant total of more than 250,000 signatures, 

“Peace Sunday” was observed in 842 communities, with all their 
local churches cooperating in the presentation of “Keep America 
out of war” sermons, followed by the circulation of the petitions 
among their respective congregations, 

Kiwanis Clubs in 313 cities presented the petitions to their mem- 
bers at meetings which featured the presentation of the V. F. W. 
“Peace for America” program. 

A total of 2,076 missionary societies and ladies’ aid societies, 
affiliated with churches throughout the country, signed the peti- 
tions in a group. 

The V. F. W. petitions were circulated by members of 784 local 
chapters of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

A total of 1,583 Sunday school classes associated with 1,169 
churches were among those sponsoring the distribution of petitions, 

A total of 1,214 businessmen's clubs and 373 units of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs were among the organizations 
whose memberships signed the petitions. 

A total of 122 American Legion posts, in approximately as many 
cities and towns, officially joined with the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States in the circulation of petitions. 
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The students of Princeton University, Vassar College, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and some 100 other colleges and universities in 
virtually every State were omong the petition signers, 

Constitution study clubs in 118 cities requested copies of the 
petitions to circulate among their respective memberships. 

Rotary Clubs, numbering 474, distributed petitions at meetings 
which produced 29,180 signatures. 

Endorsed by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
V. F. W. petition was distributed by 1,847 local women’s clubs. 

Approximately 3,700 V. F. W. units received 10 petition blanks 
each when the campaign was launched and requests for additional 
blanks were received from nearly 2,000 of these same posts. 

Radio station WLS, Chicago, received 1,249 requests from indi- 
vidual listeners for petitions. 


V. F. W. petition campaign statistics, by States 


Pai Number of N per 
State b tions | papers | ballots by 
y States | printing 
ballots tes 
250 14 1,112 
384 9 238 
520 20 1, 940 
1, 700 45 4, 068 
786 19 1, 587 
453 10 1175 
60 3 49 
47 2 94 
345 18 543 
72 6 306 
421 15 1, 642 
4,030 55 6, 030 
1, 46 39 4, 361 
1, 508 45 2, 569 
1, 800 79 3, 522 
415 2 2, 287 
744 10 1,873 
310 8 24 
400 10 2,002 
622 13 475 
3, 407 47 3, 387 
3, 563 96 20, 744 
116 6 317 
1,378 56 3,312 
605 6 228 
1, 021 26 7, 381 
94 5 186 
99 3 124 
1, 226 34 4, 053 
207 6 379 
2, 653 66 3, 654 
262 10 460 
701 13 3, 051 
3,775 61 7,246 
947 14 6, 435 
1, 728 15 6, 180 
5, 026 75 5, 364 
217 2 17 
198 4 89 
1, 059 9 782 
195 20 974 
784 18 1, 906 
5 0 3 
31 1 10 
28 10 648 
1, 597 41 2,577 
425 12 639 
3, 739 60 6, 405 
338 17 1,272 
1 52, 014 1, 165 123, 909 


1 Each petition provided space for 70 signatures. 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, in accepting a Nation-wide 
petition with nearly 4,000,000 signatures appealing to Con- 
gress to keep America out of war, as an endorsement of the 
President’s naval program, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pirrman] this afternoon assured a delegation representing 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States that— 

Our Government is opposed to military alliances, to conquest, 
to coe gg and interference in the domestic affairs of other gov- 
ernmen 

One of the most effective ways to preserve peace is to be pre- 
pared for war 


Declared the Senator from Nevada 


That is all that the President seeks through his naval program. 
That is all that I seek, and those who favor the President's naval 

program. That is all that the naval program is intended to accom- 
plish, and that is as much as it can possibly accomplish, 


WE STRIVE FOR REAL NEUTRALITY 
Speaking as President pro tempore of the United States 
Senate and chairman of a senatorial delegation gathered on 
the Senate steps to receive the V. F. W. petitions, the Sena- 
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tor from Nevada, who is also chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, declared: 

Our Government is striving seriously and sincerely to maintain 
actual neutrality. 

The recommendations of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States for peace, as outlined in the presentation 
of these petitions by Commander in Chief Scott P. Squyres, 
Oklahoma City, included proposed governmental control of 
the munitions industry. 

This objective was endorsed by the Senator from Nevada 
with a significant statement when he said: 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF MUNITIONS 

The manufacture of munitions is a vital phase of our national 
defense, both in peace and in war. Therefore, the private muni- 
tions business should be subjected to governmental control. It 
is even now, under the Neutrality Act, subjected to control as to 
the export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war. It is 
readily conceivable that such control might be broadened and 
made stricter. 

Another V. F. W. “keep America out of war” objective, as 
emphasized by Commander in Chief Squyres, called atten- 
tion to a war-profits taxation bill which was introduced in 
the Senate at noon today under the sponsorship of the 
V. F. W. and with the names of more than 20 Senators as 
coauthors. 

The proposed wartime tax measure would exact up to 93 
percent of all earned income under a pay as we fight” 
scheme. 

TAKING THE PROFITS OUT OF WAR 

In response to the proposed war-profits tax measure, the 
Senator from Nevada confined his remarks on this issue to 
the simple statement: 

I agree with you that we must not repeat the disgraceful orgy 
of profiteering that characterized the World War. 

Packed in cartons identified with stickers bearing the 
names of the individual States, the V. F. W. petitions were 
filled with 3,648,980 signatures, according to tabulated sta- 
tistics released by the V. F. W. 

Describing the purposes of the campaign, Commander in 
Chief Squyres declared the petitions reflect the opinions of 
individual citizens who advocate strict neutrality policies 
supported with a vigorous national-defense program. 

V. F. W. NATIONAL AUXILIARY REPRESENTED 

Representing the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, National President Laurie M. 
Schertle, Oakland, Calif., told the delegation of Senators and 
Representatives gathered on the Senate steps that— 


The women of this country are keenly aware of current inter-. 


national conditions and the overhanging threat of another world 
war. 


Sounding a plea for peace, she declared: 

A moral uprising among the women of America against wars for 
. is plainly in evidence, and their combined strength is a 
force to be reckoned with by those who would endanger our peace- 
ful relations with other countries. 

They refuse to nurse false hopes for a utopian brotherhood, but 
they are convinced that this Nation can continue to enjoy the 
blessings of peace if our leaders are so de ed, 

I am confident I speak for millions of American women—the 
mothers of our veterans of yesterday, the mothers of our soldiers 
of today, and the mothers of America in the future. 

Mr. President, the question now is, Will we listen to these 
veterans—war mothers—will we heed the great American 
public? There is not much more time in which to decide. 
The world moves rapidly toward the plunging precipice of 
war—world war. 

Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator from Minnesota for 
having presented the petitions and statements, and I have 
gladly yielded to him for that purpose. We have witnessed 
on the steps of the Capitol today a very significant demon- 
stration. If it means nothing else, it means that those 


soldiers of 1917, 1918, and 1919 are determined that we are 
not going to engage in another wild goose chase such as the 
last war was. 

I wish to be understood concerning my own attitude with 
respect to our last war. 


No one worked up more heat, no 
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one devoted himself more determinedly to the -prosecution 
of the war and to aid America’s cause in the war, than did I. 
When I think of some of the things I was responsible for 
saying, some of the things that I was responsible for having 
printed, which were only intended to awaken people and 
drive them to make their full contribution to the cause of 
that war, when I think of some of the things I said in those 
days about men who knew what they were talking about, 
who stood on the floor of Congress pleading that the cause 
was not that which some men would have us believe it was, 
when I realize how I berated and criticized the La Follettes 
and the Norrises and the Lundeens of that day, whose 
words came from their hearts, I am inclined to hang my 
head in shame. 

I was for the prosecution of that war, I was for the 
winning of that war, but let us be frank and honest about 
it now. We did not win one of the things alleged to be 
responsible for our entry into that war. If we won one 
cause, what was it? We did not win a single, solitary cause, 
neither the freedom of the seas, the making of the world 
safe for democracy, the ending of war, nor the destruction of 
militarism. None of those things did we win, though we like 
to believe we won the war. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harcx in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing, let me say that while 56 Members of the House and 
Senate voted against America entering into the war, all 56 
Members, 6 Senators and 50 Representatives, voted for all 
appropriations to prosecute the war to a successful con- 
clusion. I merely wish to have that in the RECORD. 

Mr. NYE. Iam sorry to have to admit that the criticisms 
continued. Those men who had dared to vote against their 
country doing what at that moment seemed to the people 
generally to be the only thing to do—go to war—were further 
berated and criticized. 

Mr. President, we may witness the same thing another 
time. The people of this country, when the hour comes, are 
not going to be privileged, they are not going to be per- 
mitted to know what may be in the minds of those who make 
objection, or even what men may say to substantiate their 
objection to voting their country into another war, and those 
who dare, be it the Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone], 
or the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typtnes], or the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]—to stand in their places in 
Congress and give voice to what they know to be true, as 
being behind-the-scenes actions tending to bring us into 
war, are going to be berated, they are going to be called all 
manner of things, they are going to be said to be pro this and 
pro that, or anti this and anti that; they are going to be said 
to be men not deserving of their seats in Congress, men who 
ought to be run out of the land, men who have lost their 
patriotism and their fervor in the cause of their Government. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I do not know whether the Senator can find 
any consolation in the thought that if we get into another 
world war Members of Congress may not need to worry 
about criticisms. I seriously doubt, Mr. President, whether 
parliamentary government will survive such a war, and I 
doubt whether any of us need worry about criticisms from 
newspapers or from any other source over a war vote. This 
body may not be existing after another bloody international 
war. This country will probably go Fascist or Communist, 
and parliamentary government will then die. 

Mr. President, it is only my view, and I do not intrude it 
upon anyone else, but I think the question of policy is per- 
haps more important than the size of the Army and the 
Navy. Policy! What are we going to do? What is our 
relationship going to be with other nations that are threaten- 
ing war? What sort of rules are we going to apply to our 
own nationals, to whom we have every moral and legal 
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right to apply them? How are we going to try to regulate 
their relations with other countries so that those relations, 
happy or unhappy, will not get us into trouble? 

When we talk of foreign involvements or foreign en- 
tanglements, expressions which come so trippingly to men’s 
lips nowadays, how are we going to find situations which 
will be more apt to involve us in entanglements or involve- 
ments than to have a Standard Oil tanker alongside an 
American gunboat on the Yangtze River destroyed by a 
bombing plane? These ships are not on American waters. 
They are on waters of foreign soil. That, Mr. President, is 
an involvement which really involves. We do not have to 
insult a foreign diplomat in order to become involved. We 
do not have to send a fleet to some foreign country and 
bombard a foreign city or indulge in one of the undeclared 
wars such as the one in which we engaged not many years 
ago at Veracruz. All we need do is to let one of our nationals 
go out making money for himself—not for the boys and girls 
of the country but for himself—on foreign soil. When he 
goes out to do that, he should do it at his own peril, at his 
own risk. Why should this country underwrite his ventures 
in a foreign country where he may be enriching himself? 
But when he goes there, he demands that our country pro- 
tect him. It is now our national policy to protect him. 
Has not the Secretary of State announced it to be the policy 
of this country to protect Americans everywhere, whether 
engaged in legitimate business or on pleasure bent? What 
does that imply? It implies that the might of America is 
back of those persons; that imperial America is behind them, 
as imperial Rome stood behind the Roman citizen wherever 
he pleased to go. Wherever a Roman citizen went he claimed 
the rights and privileges of a citizen of Rome. 

Mr. President, that is why I believe that policy now is far 
more important than is the pending naval bill. The size of 
the Navy is important, but the matter of policy will deter- 
mine the extent to which we may use it. The futile and 
blundering thing we now call our national policy will surely 
get us into war. That is what I am afraid of. I am not 
afraid of our Navy getting us into trouble. I am afraid of 
our policy getting us into trouble; that is, our policy of pro- 
tecting our nationals everywhere in their trading operations; 
in their huckstering operations. Patriotism, pure and unde- 
filed, is hereafter to be identified with protection of trade in 
alien lands and not protection of America and her posses- 
sions. If the trader goes to a foreign country and gets him- 
self shot we will hear, as the result of our present policy the 
beating of drums; we will hear the cadence of marching feet 
in the streets, and we will be told that the proper thing to 


do is to make the Yangtze safe for Standard Oil, or Sun Oil, 


or for some other oil company. 

Mr. President, the boys of this country have no stake in 
that game. I do not know whether or not the Senator from 
North Dakota has any boys, but certainly if he has a boy 
he has no stake or interest in whether or not the Yangtze 
River shall be safe for Standard Oil. But if we stay away 
from the Yangtze River we may keep out of war. Why is it 
so important that we should continue this policy? 

Mr. President, that is why I offered to this bill an amend- 
ment whose purpose is to keep our boys out of any unholy 
war brought on so as to make a little segment of the world, 
10,000 miles away from America, safe to do business in. We 
ought to serve notice on our nationals that when a war 
comes on in one of those zones they shall get out, or remain 
there at their peril. Why should the Senator’s boys be sent 
out to die because some fool American insists on staying on 
some battlefield? 

I do not insist that the Americans shall get out of China, 
but they should get out of Shanghai when shells are falling 
upon that city. When a battle is impending, is there any 
reason why American citizens should insist upon staying on 
the battleground? 

Suppose someone had had a home on the Gettysburg 
battlefield, when General Lee marched his troops from the 
north and the west, and General Meade marched his Army 
from the south. Then, when that great battle occurred, 
would anyone say that such a person had a right to stay on 
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the battlefield? He would, of course, have a moral right to 
stay, but if he had any sense he would leave. Perhaps he 
would have a constitutional right to stay there, but he would 
be a rather foolish person who would insist upon his constitu- 
tional rights under such circumstances and risk such great 
danger to his life. He would be something like the man who 
insisted on maintaining his right of way— 

He was right, dead right, h . 

But he's just as Geet if ned near anaes 

If any American is foolish enough to stay on a battlefield 
in a foreign country, why should your son or my son be sent 
out there to fight and perhaps to die to vindicate that Ameri- 
can’s right to remain on a foreign battlefield? China is quite 
a sizable country; it is very large; and a man living at 
Shanghai could very well evacuate himself and go down to 
Canton or Hong Kong when a battle is impending. But no; 
he wants to stay at Shanghai, and when danger threatens he 
yells for the imperial might of America to be wielded in his 
behalf. I ask the Senator from Arizona: Am I right or am 
I wrong? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is right. 

Mr. BONE. I think every Member of the Senate will agree 
that that is the meat in the coconut. All this talk we are 
indulging in is merely over a policy which allows some Ameri- 
can to stick around on a battlefield and then calls upon the 
Nation to go to war to maintain his right to do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, no intelligent man—or dull 
man, for that manner—would want a war. War is a thing 
which everybody wants to avoid, if possible. I certainly 
should be the last one to criticize any Member of Con- 
gress who voted for or against entering the last war. It 
was a terrible responsibility, and I hope I shall never have 
to face one so great. 

I agree with the Senator from North Dakota that we did 
not win the last war insofar as abolishing militarism is 
concerned, or insofar as “making the world safe for de- 
mocracy” is concerned, or insofar as achieving freedom 
of the seas is concerned; but I sometimes wonder what 
would have happened if we had not gone into the war. 
Sometimes I like to pose the question, What would have 
been the fate of the world and of our own country if we 
had managed to stay completely out of the last war?” I 
wonder if the Senator has any suggestion as to what our 
lot might have been if we had stayed out of the war. 
If the Senator can allow his imagination free play, I shall 
appreciate his comments, 

Mr. NYE. I have a suggestion to make, which only echoes 
the suggestion made by a very prominent and patriotic 
English woman who, a year ago, spent considerable time 
lecturing in the United States, and who expressed the wish 
that we had stayed out of Britain’s war. I shall read very 
briefly from the remarks of this woman. 


If war comes— 


She is speaking of another European war— 


If war comes, and God forbid that it should, let America keep 
out of that coming war. I say it not for the sake of America, 
but for the sake of the world. And I would say one more thing: 
In spite of your heroism, of your sacrifice during the last war, 
I wish you had never come into that war to make possible ea 
overwhelming victory over Germany the Treaty of Versailles, the 
production of Hitler, and the whole impossible world situation. 


I submit that is one answer to the question what would 
have happened if we had not entered the war. Of course, 
what would have happened will forever remain a complete 
conundrum. The Senator from Maryland cannot answer 


definitely and accurately, nor can I. But we do know that 


we tipped the scales, we lent a weight which won a de- 
cisive victory for one side, making possible the Treaty of 
Versailles, which is generally acknowledged today to be at 
the root of most of the trouble in Europe at the present time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Without taking issue at all with the Sen- 
ator—because the question is in the realm of great specula- 
tion—I venture to say that if we had not entered the war, all 
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the evils of which we now complain, resulting from our par- 
ticipation in it and achieving victory for the Allies, so called, 
would have been matched by other evils resulting from a 
victory by the other side. The moral of the point is that 
nobody wins a war, and evils will flow to the whole world 
whether we enter the war or not. 

The point I really rose to bring to the Senator’s attention 
is that somebody will be in the next war. Although I am still 
comparatively young, I shall probably not be in the next war. 
I had a very modest part in the last war. The thought which 
I think ought to be expressed in this debate is that somebody 
will be in the next war. Whether we have a large navy, a 
moderate navy, or a small navy there will be officers, and 
somebody’s sons will be the common seamen on the decks of 
our ships. If war does come, whether we want it or not, and 
those men steam out to sea, they will face a foreign fleet or 
fleets, perhaps not in a war that they themselves wished or 
willed, but there they will be. They will be fellow Americans. 
When the shells from the big guns come over it will be too 
late to give them the best chance of victory and the best 
chance for their lives. 

Abhorring war as much as anybody in the world could hate 
it, for my part, if I am not going to do the fighting—and I 
shall struggle against a declaration of war as hard as will any 
man in this Chamber—when war comes I want our men who 
go forth to have the best equipment they can have, so that 
they who are about to die shall not die too quickly because I 
have been derelict in my duty to give them the facilities with 
which to fight. [Manifestations of applause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has once before 
admonished the occupants of the galleries against applause. 
It is against the rules of the Senate for visitors in the gal- 
leries to make any demonstrations whatsoever. If the rules 
are not obeyed, there are methods by which obedience can 
be compelled. The Chair trusts it will be unnecessary again 
to caution the occupants of the galleries. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, it is not difficult to understand 
the theory which the Senator from Maryland announces; but 
I wish to make the point that if we are to provide for the 
efficient kind of navy which will enable us to be as successful 
and as considerate of the boys who are to man the ships as 
he desires, a billion dollars a year will not doit. Five billion 
dollars a year will not do it. Ten billion dollars a year will 
not do it. If we are to maintain a course which will enable 
us to prepare successfully to provide for our boys, even 
though we send them halfway around the world, we shall be 
aiming at something which is not attainable. 

Let me make a further point. The Senator is concerned 
about what these sons of ours—mine and others—will be up 
against if we do not now provide for them. I shall tell the 
Senator what they will be up against. If we go to war to- 
morrow with Japan, our sons will be loaded on transports 
and started across the Pacific Ocean, instructed to find the 
enemy and destroy him, One day that enemy will be found, 
and there will be a bitter engagement on the high seas. 
Sometimes I find myself imagining my boy and somebody 
else’s boy standing at the rail of the transport, their gaze 
fixed in the direction whence they understand the enemy to 
be approaching, when of a sudden my son grabs someone 
else’s son by the sleeve and says, “What is that?” and points 
to a great disturbance underneath the waves. He is told, 
“Why, hasn't your dad told you about that? That is a tor- 
pedo, shot out of an instrument called a submarine, which 
was devised, perfected, and made available to all the world 
by an American corporation.” 

From overhead during that engagement will come the 
zooming airplanes of the enemy. Over 90 percent of the 
Japanese planes are propelled by motors manufactured in 
the United States and sold to Japan, or manufactured in 
Japan under licenses from the American corporation which 
controls the patents. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I will yield in a moment. And from those 

planes will be dropped some of the most amusing and in- 
teresting “toys” that these sons of ours were ever permitted 
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to play with. Those planes could not be there, however, 
except as American corporations fulfilled the contracts in 
1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938 to keep the supply of oil in 
Japanese reserve tanks at a certain level. Then, these “toys” 
from the planes, perhaps bombs loaded with poison gas that 
some American corporation had perfected and made avail- 
able to Japan, or bombs so devised that when the explosion 
comes they will scatter shrapnel, death, and destruction on 
every hand. Those bombs will cut short the days of some 
of the boys; their time will have come; it will kill them. 
Some few, of course, will come out of it with only scars of 
which they may be proud some day, but the most unfor- 
tunate American boys on those American ships will be those 
who have shrapnel penetrate vital portions of their bodies on 
which no surgeon dares operate in the effort to remove the 
pieces of metal, for to do so may mean instant death. For 
that chap his remaining days, will be spent on a cot in a 
veterans’ hospital. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I will yield in a moment. But one day there 
comes to a distraught father and mother back home a letter 
from their boy, written in the hospital, referring to a very 
successful operation that some surgeon had just performed in 
removing shrapnel, and suggesting, “Dad, mother, do you 
not think I ought to undergo that same operation?” Well, 
that dad and mother, more often than not, if they can 
afford it, are going straight to that hospital to ascertain 
what are the chances and probabilities of the operation and 
what it is all about. However much they find out, they are 
going to return to the cot of that son knowing that the odds 
are very great against him and if their boy submits to the 
operation it will probably mean death. 

So the parents say, Well, son, after all, it is up to you.” 
The son says, “Yes, of course, I know what you are thinking 
of; but what of it? Suppose I lose in the chance I take; I 
am no good to you; I am no good to the world; I am no 
good to anyone tucked away here for the remainder of my 
days in this hospital. At least I have a chance, and I am 
going to submit to the operation.” So to the operating room 
they go. The parents will go along, more often than not. I 
wonder how many American fathers are going to be able to 
take their medicine on that day as they stand, or try to 
stand, and watch that operation as the skilled hand of the 
surgeon brings forth piece by piece the shrapnel buried in 
that body, wondering, as so many fathers will wonder, if, 
by any possible chance, any piece of that shrapnel will bear 
identification to indicate that in 1934 or 1935 or 1936 or 
1937 or 1938 that piece of shrapnel was nothing more than 
a piece of scrap iron that lay out in his own back yard and 
which by chance he asked the same son to gather up and 
take to the market where there was such a fine price avail- 
able for scrap iron, because Germany and Japan were buy- 
ing it in such quantities. One thing more. ‘There would 
be great consolation for such sons, of course, and there 
would be great consolation for their fathers and mothers to 
know that the explosion that sent that shrapnel on its way 
was caused by powder manufactured under a formula sold 
to Japan by an American corporation in 1932 for $900,000. 

Mr. President, I say before we undertake to provide the 
kind of naval construction that is going to safeguard our 
sons halfway around the world, for Heaven’s sake let us 
put a stop to this game of arming all the world with the 
same instruments of warfare, to the end that some Ameri- 
cans may find a larger market at home for the same kind of 
onan to be used in opposition to that which they sold to 
others. 

I yield now to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, of course, there is a great 
deal in what the Senator from North Dakota has said. The 
traffic in arms and ammunition between nations, however, 
is a question which is not present in the pending naval bill. 
I can agree with much the Senator has said as to restricting 
the sale of ammunition and arms to foreign governments 
in time of peace when they are not at war. But I am not 
arguing that point at all with the Senator. His illustration 
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is most apt, and that is a field for proper legislation, but 
that is not the point here. 

As the Senator was describing most eloquently the young 
man standing on the rail when a torpedo came and attacked 
his ship, and as the Senator was telling about the gas that 
was let loose to overcome the boy, and the shrapnel and the 
bombs that dropped from the heavens, I thought he was 
describing the Italian campaign in Ethiopia. Ethiopia had 
no navy, it had no army, and it had no air force. Italy had 
all those things. Ethiopia did not declare war on Italy. 
Ethiopia, so far as I know, did not invite war by Italy; but 
Tread in the newspapers—perhaps it was not so—that Italian 
planes, built in Italian plants, and flown by Italian aviators, 
flew over the Ethiopian tribesmen armed with their crude 
weapons, and quite often over places where there were women 
and children, who were shot down and killed by the hun- 
dreds and thousands. Indeed, I believe I read that gas was 
used in some of those engagements, and having read that 
and heard the Senator’s speech, then, too, I thought of the 
Chinese and what a peaceful people they are—philosophers, 
-with a civilization thousands of years old. And have I not 
read only recently of the killing of countless Chinese, and 
have I not seen pictures and photographs of men, women, 
and children, civilians, lying around by the hundreds, killed 
in defenseless towns by Japanese bombs? 

If I felt that having no army or navy would be the means 
of keeping our country at peace, I would vote this instant to 
sink every ship that flies our flag and to take the uniform off 
every soldier in our Army and to burn up every airplane. 
But when I look at Ethiopia and China I see that lack of 
preparation did not work there, and I compare the wealth of 
this country with the wealth of impoverished Ethiopia and 
know that the mere wishing and willing for peace will not 
achieve peace, I realize that the only way to achieve it or keep 
it is to make it unprofitable for others to attack our country. 
Knowing that I will not be on the ships, and that the Sen- 
ator’s son may be there, I want him, if he has to sail forth in 
a naval engagement, to have the best guns that America can 
give him and to have the best ships that America can pro- 
vide for him, because I know it will not be the Senator’s son 
or the naval officers or the Navy Department or the Army 
officers who will put us into war. That will be done on the 
very floor where I stand. All the naval officers and all the 
Army officers and all the enlisted personnel cannot declare 
war. Men such as the Senator from North Dakota and I in 
this branch of Congress and in the other branch will send 
these boys forth to die. If there is a possibility that some 
day in the future a Congress of our country may declare war, 
whether it be called a defensive war or an offensive war, 
since it takes 56 months—4 years and a half—to build a large 
battleship, in God’s name, if we can even remotely conceive 
of a war, let us give the men who will have to die out on “no 
man’s land” and hundreds or thousands of miles at sea the 
best chance that we can give them. We will not be there; 
they will be there. 

In conclusion, with the permission of the Senator, who has 
been most tolerant and with whose objections I am in com- 
plete accord, I may be personal for just a moment. 

In the World War I was by some chance put in a machine- 
gun unit. When we reached the training camp there were 
no machine guns for us. We had little wooden logs about 
that long and that large around [indicating]; day after day 
I would go out with my company, and we would maneuver 
with those wooden logs. We had not ever seen a machine 
gun in our lives. We did not know how it was operated and 
were totally unfamiliar with the parts that were in it. We 
went out day after day and maneuvered and attempted to 
solve different tactical problems with wooden logs. One 
day we got some so-called machine guns—Chauchats—which 
were really automatic rifles. We learned something about 
them, but they were not the kind of guns we were going to 
use; they were not like miniature cannons. 

Finally we sailed across the ocean. Not until we got all 
the way over to France did any of us get our hands on a 
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single machine gun. A machine gun is fired at night as well 
as in the day, and the gunners have to be trained. It is 
necessary to blindfold them in order to teach them how to 
take the guns apart in the nighttime and how to put them 
together again; and it is necessary to instruct them how to 
aim the gun for indirect firing when shooting at a target 
which cannot be seen and how to calculate all the firing 
data, because if they do not know that and the other side 
does know it, of course, the struggle is an unequal one, for a 
well-disciplined machine-gun company certainly can annihi- 
late one which has no discipline or training. 

Those lessons are vividly in my mind. We did not receive 
guns until we were over there; and then they were English 
guns, Senators, Vickers guns, made in Great Britain. The 
artillery regiments of my division were equipped with French 
75’s and 155’s, because there were no cannon in this country 
with which they could be equipped; and so it was with many 
other kinds of equipment. Indeed, we did not have the nec- 
essary rifles. Some of them were made in Great Britain; and 
our distinguished soldier colleague the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] the other day secured the insertion in 
the War Department appropriation bill of an amendment 
to provide extra dies so that that never would happen again; 
not to make rifles, but to be in position to make them. 

When 7 o’clock or 6:30 o’clock in the morning came, and 
the whistle blew, it was too late to put guns in the hands of 
those men. It was too late then to familiarize them with 
the equipment used there. Over the top they had to crawl 
and go forward, and, of course, many of them died. They 
are the men who suffer in a realistic world which now has 
three major wars going on in it, and, Heaven knows, may 
tomorrow or next year have one bigger than any we have 
ever seen. All our wishes, and all our will, and all our hunger 
for peace, and all the statesmanship, and all the modera- 
tion, and all the churches, and all the examples of Christ and 
the Bible, sometimes cannot stay the passions of men, and 
war comes. Therefore, when it does come, in God’s name, 
let us give the Americans who may have to die a chance for 
their lives. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland, 
I think without intent, but nevertheless, has put me in the 
light of one who does not believe that his country ought to 
provide for itself adequate national defense. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him again? 

Mr. NYE. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did not wish to put the Senator in that 
light at all; and it is only fair that I should state that I 
believe what the Senator wants, as I understand his objec- 
tive, is exactly what I want. The thought I wish to ex- 
press to the Senator—he may be right, and I may be entirely 
wrong in my view—was to call to his attention the fact that 
idealism, while a beautiful thing, is not always enough in a 
realistic world; and I made those few observations simply 
to show that while we may wish for peace with all our hearts 
and souls and minds and bodies, sometimes we cannot get 
it. My purpose was not to take issue with the Senator, be- 
cause I am thoroughly in sympathy with every ideal and 
objective which he sought to reach, but simply to give him 
a point of view for whatever it is worth. 

Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator; but I do not like to have 
him put my country in the light of being today in the posi- 
tion Ethiopia was in when Mussolini struck. I do not like 
to have him put my country in the light of being in the 
position China was in on the day Japan struck. Surely the 
Senator from Maryland does not believe any power on earth 
could do to us today, with our present defense, what Italy did 
to Ethiopia or what Japan is doing to China. 

I think the Senator and I are not greatly at variance 
upon this score, unless it be in the respect that he has less 
faith than I entertain that it will be possible to keep our 
country out of another foreign war. If I were not as sin- 
cerely convinced as I am regarding that ability, I think I 
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should have to entertain more largely the sentiment which 
would have our country plunge itself into the present mad 
armament race, go the limit, and, if others went beyond 
what we were ready to do, make another move and keep 
constantly ahead of them at all times, knowing full well 
that the day might come when we would find ourselves in the 
Mediterranean or in the North Sea or somewhere else thou- 
sands of miles away from home, giving what we call de- 
fense to our homes and our institutions and the theories that 
are ours back home; but I think we can avoid that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator may be right. I think it 
would be more difficult to stampede this country into an- 
other war without having more facts than were present at 
the outbreak of the last war. 

Mr. NYE. I am very glad to hear the Senator make that 
statement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think in the future we shall be very, very 
careful, and perhaps we can stay out of another war, and 
I hope we can; but I was merely making the observation that 
perhaps we may not be able to stay out. That is the thought 
which was in my mind. If I were certain that we could stay 
out, I, like the Senator taking the opposite view, should be 
willing to scrap part of the equipment we now have. 

Let me say to the Senator, in order to prove my good 
faith—I do not think it needs any proof, but in order to sub- 
stantiate it—that in 1932, and again in 1933, and again in 
1934, I submitted in this body resolutions asking the Presi- 
dent to call an international conference to take up four 
things: Disarmament, the promotion of world trade, the 
stabilization of international currencies, and the settlement 
of the war debts. Indeed, I held forth on this floor on many 
occasions on the subject. I still believe progress can be made 
to make conditions in the world more rational, and there- 
fore push war farther into the background, than by per- 
mitting the contentions to continue to exist, and building 
armies and navies to meet the results of those contentions, 
I should like to see it tried. Suppose the conference fails. 
Nobody will be hurt. We shall profit by it, and have an- 
other one; and, if the second conference fails, let us have 
another one. s 

When I see, however, that no effort is being made along 
that line, and that my own small efforts have not met with 
much success, I then reluctantly turn my back upon inter- 
national cooperation to revive trade, stabilize currency, set- 
tle the war-debt question as best we can in the light of all 
the circumstances and equities, and bring akput commen- 
surate disarmament, Knowing that that has not been 
achieved, and has not recently been seriously attempted, I 
then must reluctantly fall back on the next line of trenches, 
which is to prepare for war in the event all other means fail. 

Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator especially for his observa- 
tion that it will be less difficult for the United States to stay 
out of the next foreign war than we found it in the last 
instance of our challenge. I am glad to hear him say that, 
because it adds to my conviction that our chance of staying 
out is much improved, 

I cannot help entertaining a belief and a conviction that 
any repetition of our World War experience on such a scale 
as prevailed before means the end of every civilization which 
participates in it. I do not see how we, with the burden we 
are still carrying as a result of the last war, could add an 
equal amount to the load which is already ours. I do not 
know how we could go in and win that war, which might 
again be in the interest of making the world safe for 
democracy, and come out of it with our own democracy 
intact. I do not believe it is possible of attainment; and I 
think high ought to be our determination and resolve to 
take every possible step which would make more unlikely 
the possibility of our being moved into a world of insanity 
with other nations, when there might be some prospect of 
our saving our own necks, whatever the result of the world 
might decide to do with itself. 


Mr. President, the reasoning which has been offered dur- 
ing this exchange presents all the more reason why we Amer- 
icans ought zealously to try to determine what is our for- 
eign policy, what is our invitation to the incident which may. 
arise tomorrow or the next day which may constitute a 
challenge which we cannot hope to avoid. We know that 
when incidents assume given proportions, it does not mat- 
ter much how eloquent or earnest may be the appeal of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Burow, or the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. NORRIS]. 
However eloquent may be our appeals on the floor of the 
Senate in an endeavor to prevent our entry into war, the 
incidents to which I refer may easily be of sufficient conse- 
quence to move this legislative body almost as a unit into 
war. 

The incidents might assume such proportions, such shape, 
that to do other than to declare war some men would feel 
would be an insult to our own Executive, a refusal to stand 
by when we were in grave difficulty. So it is important not 
only that we undertake to ascertain what our foreign policy 
is, but that we ask to have a hand in shaping that policy; 
and we do not and have not had that hand. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts, in charge 
of the bill, has told us of rumors from abroad as to what 
other nations are doing, planning for naval construction, 
planning for increased tonnage in the construction of their 
battleships. Because they are doing that, it is said we must 
do it. Whereupon the Senate committee wrote into the bill 
an amendment providing for increased tonnage for Amer- 
ican battleships. On the floor of the Senate the same Sen- 
ator acknowledged that there was no definite knowledge of 
what Japan was doing or planning to do, there was no accu- 
rate knowledge that Japan was planning to build 45,000- 
ton battleships, indeed, he practically admitted that it might 
be rumor and gossip upon which we were basing these 
increases. He acknowledged that such rumor and gossip 
might have had their origin right here in the United States 
among people who would profit if the United States should 
plunge itself into this 45,000-ton battleship program. 

We do not know what our foreign policy is. There has 
not been an accurate definition of what it is. We know that 
our naval policy is being shaped to be in keeping with that 
foreign policy; at least, it is fair so to assume. The Senator 
from Massachusetts said that the whole responsibility for 
the naval program pending before us was on the Navy, 
but behind that Navy demand obviously was an understand- 
ing of policy which might one day require a larger Navy 
than we now have. 

I take it from what some men say that it is not for us to 
question when the Navy comes here and makes its request. 
The Senator from Illinois yesterday or the day before said 
in about so many words that when the Navy said it needed 
a certain number of battleships, it was not for him to ques- 
tion; it was for him to supply the wants and the needs. 


Mr. President, what is the answer if that is to be the 


policy adopted by the Congress as a whole? What does it 
mean if it does not mean dictatorship? Does it mean that 
the Congress should not try to ascertain what is needed? 
Does it mean that Congress should never question naval re- 
quests when they come to us but only give and give and give 
in keeping with such requests? 

It is important that we determine what our policy is 
and what it is going to be. It is more important that we 
have a hand in determining that policy, and I see no better 
chance for the Congress to win a hand in determining that 
policy than to defeat the bill that is now pending, a bill that 
is not necessary, so far as our adequate national defense is 
concerned, 

The Secretary of War has said only recently that we are 
well prepared to take care of any emergency which may arise, 
Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I should like to have the Senator state 
for the Recorp if it is known just when these experts changed 
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their position announced to the country and to the Congress 
that the Navy was adequate; that we were well prepared to 
repel any attack by any one foe or group of foes. Whence 
this sudden reversal? Just when was that? 

Mr. NYE. As nearly as I can recall the discussion which 
has ensued in the Senate, the date was in January of this 
year. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Was it assumed up to January 1 of this 
year that our Navy was adequate to defend the continent 
of America and its outlying possessions? 

Mr. NYE. Up to some date in recent months there was a 
feeling that our defense, so far as the Navy was concerned, 
was adequate, assuming the completion, of course, of the 
ships, the construction of which we had already authorized 
and which cannot be completed for another 4 or 5 years. 
Then all of a sudden, as if overnight, came the discovery of 
possible emergencies which call for an outlay of a billion 
and a quarter more dollars in the name of national defense. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Has anyone given any reason for the 
sudden change? 

Mr. NYE. No one has. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. If I may be permitted another word, 
when the Senator refers to those who say that we may have 
to join with other democracies, as I imagine, to fight for 
democracy, just what do they mean? There is the British 
Empire, which was referred to a few days ago as a great 
democracy, and France was referred to as a great democracy. 
As I understand, France is a dictatorship today, at least for 
the present emergency. It is under the dictatorship today 
of certain men or groups of men who run the country with- 
out reference to parliamentary procedure. The British have 
entered into an alliance, or at least signed a treaty, with 
Mussolini and Italy, and they seem to be arm-in-arm with 
Hitler. Are we to be the only democracy, and are we to be 
the champion of democracy, and challenge every other coun- 
try in the world, and carry the battle alone ourselves? 

Mr. NYE. I do not know what the challenge is to be. 
No one has undertaken to say from what direction our 
‘danger is to arise. The Senator from Illinois has prophesied 
that Germany and Russia and Japan are going to gang up” 
on us one of these days, are going to settle their own differ- 
ences, or, as I remember it, discover that after all their 
interests, so called, by whatever names, are in the same di- 
rection, that they will “gang up” against us, and that we are 
ill prepared to meet that emergency. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Then, if I understand the Senator, Rus- 
sia and Japan are going to unite against us. That is a 
sample of the fantastic dreams in which those who are sup- 
porting this bill are indulging. I do not see where they get 
any sane basis for that sort of nonsense. 

Mr. NYE. I do not think the American people will 
gather it, either. 

Mr. President, if Germany, Japan, and Russia were to 
consolidate all of their forces and move cooperatively against 
us, still, in the matter of naval tonnage, we would have 

adequate preparation for any attack they might make upon 
us. Having to move so far away from home and their 
bases as they would have to move, they could not even 
be a serious threat to us, with our Navy what it is today. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Just imagine the spectacle of Japan 
transporting a Russian army to the United States. All 
know that the Russians are unable to transport their own 
army. They have no fieet with which to transport it, and 
they have no transports sufficient to transport a large army 
and, so far as I know, the Russians cannot swim the oceans 
with full equipment, or without equipment, so we have the 
spectacle presented of Japan transporting their mortal foes, 
the soldiers of the Soviet Union, to attack the United States. 
I hope the American people see that picture. To what 
Jengths must the proponents of this super-super-Navy 
bill go for an argument for their wandering warships with 
which to meddle and muddle everywhere. 

Mr. NYE. I am sure the American people have the 
ability to weigh these problems today, and to draw their 
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conclusions, which are not much different from those ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Imagine this effort to cause America to fear that day 
when Russia and Germany and Japan are going to com- 
bine forces. If that is to frighten America into a fear of 
inadequacy of her defense, by a like stretch of the imagina- 
tion America ought to be preparing for any emergency 
which will arise when all the powers upon this earth com- 
bine against the United States, we to stand all alone against 
all the rest of the world and all its power combined. That 
is as likely of occurrence, it seems to me, as is the prophecy 
that Russia, Germany, and Japan are going to join hands 
and operate against us. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me further, I should like to state that if we are to pursue the 
policy of the gentlemen who are for the pending bill, then we 
should first proceed to arm the world, so that they may have 
plenty of weapons and plenty of munitions and plenty of 
transports and bombers and pursuit planes, so that they will 
have plenty of weapons of war and destruction, which might 
lead to the defeat of America in some world war. According 
to these learned gentleman, we should proceed to arm them 
and, I imagine, finance them, so that they can put up a 
good fight, all of which I opposed some 20 years ago, and I 
am still opposed to it. 

Mr. NYE. Yes, Mr. President, including arming them with 
all those things the Senator suggests. And perhaps we ought 
to go through with the proposal which was very much in the 
forefront within the last year—Russia asking for consent to 
build some naval vessels for herself in American shipyards, 
The shipyard owners wanted to do it. It meant a profit; it 
meant a fine return, a fine income for them, and they wanted 
to do it. Perhaps we ought to have allowed that. Perhaps 
we ought to arm Japan. Perhaps we ought to arm Russia 
and Germany, as we have been doing. Perhaps we ought to 
do it in a larger way, so that they may hasten the day when 
we will need this great degree of so-called national defense 
which some people seem to think we must have. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. If the Senator will permit me, was it not 
just a short time ago that we were debating the loaning of 
some warships to Brazil? 

Mr. NYE. We never loaned them, but I think it was very 
serously intended that we should. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I know that discussion concerning that 
proposal was abroad in the land. The newspapers reported 
on their front pages that- we were about to lend war vessels 
to another country. Have we now reached such a point that 
we can contemplate lending war vessels to other countries, 
and at the same time say to the world that we have not a 
sufficient number of war vessels? We recently sank $200,000,- 
000 worth of ships, one of which, the Washington, cost 
$40,000,000. We sank part of our Navy because we had too 
many ships. Now we are going to build a greater navy be- 
cause we do not have enough ships, and besides that we are 
contemplating lending ships to other nations, 

Mr. NYE. If the Senator is trying to point out our great 
inconsistency he has succeeded very well. But when these 
vast programs of armaments are pending perhaps it is too 
much to contemplate or expect such a thing as consistency. 

Mr. President, if the United States is going to let its 
imagination run away with it, and cause it to contemplate 
these impossible combinations among nations, America 
must acknowledge that she is engaged in a program of 
defense to meet these emergencies with which she can never 
keep up in a financial way, a program that is going to de- 
stroy the United States in an economic way, even though it 
should have the chance to demonstrate its power and 
its strength arising from its present armament program 
and what is proposed to be added under the pending 
measure. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I was called from the Chamber at the time 
when the Senator from Maryland was discussing the mat- 
ter of providing adequate armament for American soldiers. 
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The Senator from North Dakota will recall our experience 
in the Munitions Committee of the Senate, when it was 
disclosed that America not only had plenty of arms and the 
capacity to create them in unlimited quantity, but we were 
supplying with a prodigal hand every nation on the globe 
that wanted to buy arms from us. The Senator from 
North Dakota will recall that Germany's new ruler, Mr. 
Hitler, had undertaken a very elaborate program of rearma- 
ment in the air, and that evidence was submitted to the 
Munitions Committee of this body that an American air- 
plane company had armed the newly rearmed Germany 
very completely so far as the air was concerned. Hundreds 
of the finest type of airplane engines from American fac- 
tories had been sent to Germany in defiance of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, these representing the very last word in 
American airplane engines. The Senator recalls that, does 
he not? 

Mr. NYE. I do, very well. 

Mr. BONE. And the Senator will recall many things that 
were looked upon by the average American as military se- 
crets, which had been sold by munitions manufacturers to 
any country in the world that wanted to buy them. They 
sold them to Japan, to Germany, to any other country that 
wanted them. American munition manufacturers sought 
what they called export privileges. After they had begun to 
produce the devices some of which were military secrets for 
awhile, they came to Washington to secure an export order 
from the proper Government agent, and thereafter they pro- 
ceeded to export with a prodigal hand the death-dealing 
agencies that were the products of American genius, and that 
some day may be used to blast the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American boys. 

I do not think we need to deceive ourselves at all. - America 
is not only capable of fully defending herself with her limit- 
less capacity for manufacturing these things, but we have 
supplied all the other nations, including the totalitarian na- 
tions of the earth, with every conceivable instrumentality for 
bringing about the death of thousands, perhaps millions of 
men, if war comes. 

The Senator from North Dakota heard all that testimony. 
He remembers that it was testified that powder formulas were 
sold. America produced the fundamental basic submarine 
patents, and they were sold in Germany before the war, and 
used to blast American ships out of the water. That record 
is as plain as the nose on one’s face. 

The representatives of one airplane manufacturing plant 
in this country were called before a body of the Senate, and 
it was revealed that its profits in 6 or 7 years from the sale 
of airplane engines, in no small part to foreign countries 
which were rearming to bring terror to the whole world, and 
to do all the hideous things that the Senator from Maryland 
has pointed out so vividly—its net profits were 1,142,000 per- 
cent in about 7 years, which is about 11,420 times its entire 
capital. 

It was doing business with our Government as well as 
with foreign totalitarian states concerning which such horri- 
ble revelations have of late been made and brought to the 
attention of the world. 

We ought not to worry about our ability to provide for our 
own soldiers. We have been doing that, and providing all 
the totalitarian states that wanted to buy from us in recent 
years. That is one of the things that has made the fac- 
tories of this country hum in recent years. We have sup- 
plied Japan with plenty of war materials. If we ever get 
into war with Japan I think it will present the unhappiest 
Picture in all human history, for if our boys, by some awful 
mischance, should happen to meet Japanese soldiers, our 
boys would go to their death under a rain of hellfire pro- 
duced in American munitions factories. Probably the great- 
est plant in Japan today was built by an American muni- 
tions outfit, as the Senator from North Dakota knows. 

Mr. NYE. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BONE. Let us have no allusions about this business. 
I have said these things because I think policy is so much 
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more important than anything else: An admiral who came 
before the Naval Affairs Committee, and was very frank, 
said that if we were going to defend the Philippines it would 
take three times the increase of the Navy contemplated in 
the pending bill, or we would have to expend $3,000,000,000, 
and perhaps three and one-half billion dollars in order to 
add a sufficient number of vessels to our fleet to make a 
defense of the Philippines possible. Obviously, that is going 
to be out of the question, for the American people could not 
stand such a terrific expense. 

Mr. President, if the present policy shall be continued, the 
policy which is considered to be so vital, the implications of 
which as time goes on Americans will perhaps see more 
accurately and clearly; if we are going ahead with our pres- 
ent-day policy of making the world safe for Americans every- 
where in their business operations upon the basis of the 
formula that is now in force, this bill is not going to provide 
a sufficiently large enough Navy. If it would take three 
times the increase that is contemplated by this bill to defend 
the Philippines, Senators need only ask themselves one ques- 
tion, and that is, How much are we going to need in the way 
of additional naval appropriations to carry out America’s 
announced policy? That is why I introduced the simple 
amendment to this bill, which has interested me more than 
many other aspects of it, so as to have Congress determine 
how far we are going to carry out our announced and appar- 
ently accepted policy. If we are going to police the world, 
that means that we must provide protection for the Philip- 
pines to begin with. That is the first thing we must do, 
and that will take three times what is provided in the pending 
bill. Over and above that, if we are going to police Syria, 
Egypt, China, and all parts of Asia to make those places 
safe for American traders, we do not need to ask ourselves 
what the cost will be. 

Mr. President, it is this matter of American policy toward 
trade on the part of our nationals abroad that is the ghost 
which now shakes its gory locks at us in the Senate. I do 
not think the Navy will ever get us into trouble. The Navy 
will do what the Government tells it to do. It is loyal to 
the President and to the Republic, but in carrying out and 
in executing the policy of this country the Navy may do 
things which will go far beyond anything we have so far 
contemplated. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. The Senator from Washington said that 
we are arming the world. In view of that fact would it not 
seem that the world is bound to have war? If we find that 
the other nations have not sufficient weapons with which to 
begin a war or fight a war, it seems that we are supplying 
them so that we may be sure to have a war. Is not that the 
proper conclusion to be drawn from what is now occurring? 
What vanity is there in that? Is not that disloyalty to the 
best interest of our country? 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, there is no question that 
American munitions manufacturers have supplied every na- 
tion that wanted our stuff. We shipped war materials into 
Japan. We sold to other countries flying instruments of the 
most magnificent types for airplanes; we sold them fire con- 
trol instruments; we sold them the products of American 
genius. All those things have gone out of America to every 
country in the world that wanted to buy them. We have 
armed every potential enemy that wanted to buy our stuff. 
Why kid ourselves about it? If there is any doubt about 
it, any Senator can stand on the floor and express it. There 
are 95 other Members of this body, but none, I think, will 
rise and challenge the statement. Every Senator knows it 
to be true. 

What the munitions manufacturers have put over on us 
in the way of arming the whole world is, in my judgment, a 
challenge to us and a reproach to our country, because some 
day, if our boys ever go out to war, they are going to face 
death-dealing instrumentalities which we ourselves have 
made and sold to other countries. 
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Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the able Senator yield 
to me once more? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Is it not near treason against the Govern- 
ment itself for our munitions makers to arm the very nations 
which may be our foes in the next war? Is it right to sell 
our inventions and war secrets to warlike powers? Powder 
formulas have been sold to conquering nations, our finest 
planes and engines of war are matters of merchandise in the 
war marts of the world. Iron and steel and weapons of war 
are put into the hands of those nations we lecture as ag- 
gressor nations. How can you reconcile these terrible incon- 
sistencies, you supporters of this mad legislation? Where is 
your good common sense? Let us be Americans, keep a good 
army and navy for defense only—there let us stop. 

Mr. BONE. It is not treason if we continue to enthrone 
the doctrine that trade is more important than the life of the 
Republic; that trade and profits for certain private business 
interests are more sacred and more important than the lives 
of our boys. So long as that crazy doctrine is enthroned 
in this country, and Americans worship at that sort of shrine, 
of course it is useless to challenge the doctrine. 

We might as well forget all this business unless we in the 
Congress of the United States decide to change our national 
policy. Trade comes first. Have we not announced it? The 
State Department has announced it through Mr. Hull, who 
announces that we are going to protect American business 
interests everywhere in the world. We had better get ready 
to doit. We had better have a navy 84 times the size of the 
one we now have. If we are to make good on our announced 
public policy, we shall have to protect Americans every- 
where—not merely in the Philippines, not merely in Puerto 
Rico, not merely in the Virgin Islands, not merely in Alaska, 
but in China, in Hindustan, in Indo China, in Persia, in 
Siberia, in Russia, or in Syria. Anywhere a huckster wants 
to go and start in business, over him floats the American 
flag; and if any crude person lays a hand on him, all he 
needs to do is yell for the fleet, and away we go. We have 
another “incident.” Such a policy will lead us into the 
situation I have described. 

I am sorry to see the Congress, in the hectic discussion of 
the size of the fleet, lose sight of the fundamental question 
of policy. If we do not decide pretty soon where we are 
going in the matter of policy, every Senator knows that we 
shall have another “incident,” and another, and another. A 
ship will be blown up somewhere, or an American will be 
killed somewhere in a war zone, and another war fever will be 
whipped up. 

Do Senators remember what the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
said in their last announcement? Is it not a significant 
thing that a great organization like the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars should make such a statement? They said it is a 
tribute to the sound judgment of America and Americans 
that the United States did not permit a new war spirit to be 
whipped into being when the Panay was sunk. Do Senators 
appreciate the significance of that statement? The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars were happy because America did not allow 
the sinking of the Panay to become an “incident” which 
would provoke war. 

However, the Panay was on the Yangtze River, not under 
the American flag floating over a segment of the earth, but 
in a foreign land, protecting somebody doing business over 
there; not protecting American ideals, unless the right of 
an American to do business in a foreign land and have his 
country go to war for him is protecting American ideals. 

We hear talk about the American tradition. We shall 
have to rewrite all our schoolbooks if having a million boys 
die to protect the Philippine Islands is a part of the Amer- 
ican tradition. We shall have to face that question, and I 
know we shall default. Probably we shall pass the pending 
bill. We shall let the country think that the fight was over 
the Navy bill; and, with characteristic American indifference 
to fundamental things and really basic facts, like Pontius 
Pilate, we shall wash our hands of the matter of policy, and 
the question of how far we shall go to protect hucksters and 
traders in far-away corners of the earth. 
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We shall again default, and wait for another Panay inci- 
dent, or some other incident which will provoke war. I wish 
we might write in blazing letters all over the heavens that 
policy now is more important than the size of the Navy, 
because we may never use the Navy; but we shall use it if 
we have some more incidents in the far-away corners of 
the earth. Then we shall see the Navy go into action, and 
then the American people will know the truth of what I 
have been saying today. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I presume that when the Sen- 
ator spoke of the American tradition, and its relation to our 
recent experience in the Yangtze River, he was laboring 
under the impression that tradition seemed to dictate that 
American gunboats should go to the aid of American oil 
tankers engaged in the business of conveying oil to both 
Japan and China, to the end that the difficulties over there 
might be prolonged that much longer. That may be the 
Senator’s definition of American tradition. 

Mr. BONE. There would not have been an American gun- 
boat on the Yangtse River if there had not been some 
tankers over there. 

Mr. BONE. The tankers were not war vessels. They were 
conveying oil. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think it is fair to state—because 
it is not true—that American gunboats were on the Yangtse 
River for the specific or sole purpose of protecting oil tank- 
ers. American gunboats were there under a treaty which 
has existed for generations. They were there to protect 
American missionaries as well as American oil tankers, and 
to protect other rights of Americans who happened to be 
there under a treaty obligation, not only of the United 
States, but of practically every other civilized nation in the 
world. I do not think it is fair to the American Govern- 
ment, to the American Navy, or to anybody else in America 
to be continually harping on the statement that the gunboat 
was present for the protection of some oil tanker which 
happened to be there at the same time. Many American 
interests exist in that part of China; and if there had not 
been an oil tanker within a thousand miles, the gunboat 
would have had the same right to be there to protect a 
single American missionary that it had to protect an oil 
tanker, or any other commercial tanker or boat which might 
have been in that locality on legitimate business. 

Mr. NYE. I think what the Senator has to say is entirely 
true. Nevertheless, it is interesting, to say the least, to note 
that only a few hours before the bombing of the Panay 
the same group of ships—the tanker and the Panay—were 
located at a point a number of miles away, revealing that 
they were traveling and operating together, giving most 
emphatic evidence that American interests looked to the 
American Navy and the American marines to give them 
protection in the Yangtze River, wherever they might go and 
whatever they might choose to do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator think the American 
Government owed any less duty to this particular ship because 
it happened to have oil in it than it would have owed if it had 
carried wheat, cotton, shoes, clothing, or anything else; or 
that the American Government owed any less duty to an 
American commercial ship of any kind which had a right 
to be in that vicinity than it owed to any other American 
citizen who had a right to be there on any mission? 

Mr. NYE. No; I do not suppose it did. I do not suppose 
the obligation to the owners of the oil tankers was any less 
than the obligation owed to any individual or any other 
corporation. Yet we are trying—and we have been trying 
all afternoon—to demonstrate that the incident illustrates 
a point of foreign policy, which policy, if pursued, ultimately 
will find us facing an outlay of far more than one and a 
quarter billion dollars to fulfill our policies, and to see that 
those policies are respected abroad. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 
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Mr. BONE. The Senator will recall that the treaty under 
which we occasionally occupy that part of China was entered 
into after the Taiping rebellion. Poor China was on her 
back, with French and English guns pointed at her throat. 
The treaty in question is another one of the treaties which 
are considered sacred. If a man had me down in an alley 
and blackjacked me, and at the point of a gun I had to 
enter into an agreement with him, I suspect that I would 
not consider that agreement wholly a moral obligation. 

The point of the discussion, however, is that many Ameri- 
cans were evacuated from the war zone, and some of them 
persisted in staying, and Shanghai became a battlefield. I 
have not suggested that Americans get out of China, but 
that they get off a battlefield for the time being, and not 
stay where they are likely to be killed. They could move a 
hundred miles, or 200 miles down the coast, and come 
back later; and, by the civilized processes which we employ 
under international law, we could make a claim against 
Japan and collect, precisely as we have collected in the 
Panay affair. 

It is much better to employ the processes of the law; and 
I think those of us who are lawyers have a very high respect 
for legal processes. But the challenge is that Americans in- 
‘sist on staying on a battlefield. They move only a few miles 
away, and consider themselves safe. We ought not to guar- 
antee to protect an American who insists on staying on a 
battlefield. In these times when nations are doing things 
which make the whole world cry out against their cruelty 
and wantonness, common sense would dictate that Americans 
move off that particular spot, and go a few blocks or a few 
miles away. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between being invited to leave a country by the country 
itself and being invited to leave a country upon the demand 
or order of some other country. If our citizens were in busi- 
ness in China, or representatives of our Government were in 
China, or our soldiers were there, with the consent of the 
Chinese Government, I think if the Chinese Government 
asked us to get out we ought to get out. We should be under 
obligation to leave. But if we are in China rightfully, and the 
Japanese Government says “Get out,” a different question 
arises. Japan has no more right to order us out of China 
than has Great Britain to order our people out of Mexico. I 
think American soldiers or American businessmen who are 
lawfully in China, with the consent of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and who are ordered out by the Chinese Government, 
are in an entirely different situation from that which exists 
when they are ordered out by Japan. 

I interrupted the Senator because a short time ago, in his 
admirable address, he was interrupted by the question being 
asked, “What would have happened if we had stayed out of 
the last great war?” The debate drifted along without the 
question being, as I thought, fully answered, although the 
Senator partially answered it, and the debate drifted into a 
discussion of the other question; but I still feel that a fuller 
answer ought to be made to the question, “What would have 
happened if we had stayed out of the World War?” 

It has been truly said that just what would have happened 
is in some respects a matter of speculation. I suppose no 
living man can tell with any accuracy just what would have 
happened. We are all entitled to our guess. 

It seems to me that, if we had stayed out of the war, we 
in America, the Federal Government should, have have*been 
able to step in at a time when the warring nations were 
completely worn out, when there was no victory in sight for 
either side, and help to make a peace which would have been 
an honorable one, instead of the dishonorable peace which 
was made by the Treaty of Versailles. That, of course, is 
conjecture. Every man has a right to his opinion; and while 
we cannot tell with any accuracy just what would have 
happened, we can tell with a considerable degree of ac- 
curacy what we have in this country today that we should 
not have had if we had stayed out of the war. 
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We should not have had more than 100,000 graves of sol- 
diers killed in the war, the cream of American citizenship. 

We should not have had thousands of our citizens sleep- 
ing the eternal sleep under the poppies of France. 

We should not have had the thousands of fatherless chil- 
dren that we now have. 

We should not have had the other thousands of widows, 
made so by our entrance into the war. 
ole should not have had so many millionaires as we now 

ve. 

We should not have had the vast accumulation we now 
have of the wealth of the country, the lifeblood of the coun- 
try, within the hands of a comparatively few men. 

We should not have had the reign of monopoly or, at least, 
not so great a reign of monopoly as we have had since we 
entered into the World War. 

We should not have had the $30,000,000,000 of debt under 
which we now labor and which our children and their chil- 
dren will have to toil in the fields to pay some day after we 
have gone. 

We should not have had imposed on unborn generations, 
the debt that is going to hold them to a great extent in pov- 
erty during their lives. 

We should not have had, at least in its present magnitude, 
the unemployment situation which now confronts our civili- ' 
zation. We should not have had these miserable things to 
contend with. 

Some of the miseries and the agonies that we now suffer 
as a nation we should have entirely escaped, and others we 
should at least have partially avoided. There would not 
have been any victory; as it was, there was not much of a 
victory. Those who were called victorious got nothing out 
of the World War. I cannot think of a single thing we got 
out of the World War that was good, or that helped civiliza- 
tion. Our participation in the war tied our hands so that 
we were unable to help make a peace which would have been 
honorable, upon which the warring nations could have based 
a treaty of justice and fairness. 

We have all those things which we would have escaped if 
we had stayed out of the World War. 

It was stated by some Senator who interrupted the Senator 
from North Dakota that the Congress went wild; that it 
could not have been prevented from declaring war; that 
Congress was to blame for our going into the World War. 

Mr. President, whether or not anybody but myself believes 
the statement, I venture the assertion that it was the peo- 
ple of the country who went wild; that Congress would not 
have declared war if it had not been for the people back 
home, moved by propaganda spread all over the land, much 
of it false, nearly all of it false and unfounded, much of it 
exaggeration; that from home came the demand that we 
go into the war. 

In the contest which took place here less than 2 months 
before we declared war, when the proposal to arm the ships 
of the merchant marine was killed by a filibuster, I know 


. that while the filibuster was going on word was brought in 


secret to the filibusterers, from those who took part in trying 
to pass the bill, encouraging the filibusterers to keep on. I 
myself had something to do with the management of the 
filibuster, and with keeping Senators here during that long, 
weary night, ready to take the floor at a moment’s notice, 
I was visited by Members who were opposed to the posi- 
tion we were taking who secretly said to me, “For God’s 
sake, do not stop this filibuster.” When Senators came to 
me secretly urging that the filibuster be continued, I told 
them that what we needed was Senators to speak and occupy 
the floor. I said that it did not make any difference which 
side of the question they were on; if they would take up the 
time of the Senate they would help the filibuster; and at 
least two Members of this body, of as high standing as any 
other Members of the Senate at that time, assisted in the 
filibuster by making speeches on the other side. They came 
to me and said, “I cannot withstand the pressure from home. 
It means political death, it means political extermination if 
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I do not continue in my present c Some of them ad- 
mitted that they thought they could at last see that they 
were wrong, but they said they could not withstand the awful 
propaganda which went over the country urging them to 
push us into the fight. 

It was not Members of Congress who were wholly to blame 
for that step, regrettable as I think it was. It was the 
men and the women at home who were pushing them on, who 
were threatening them with destruction if they did not 
vote right on the matter. That is one of the reasons why 
we went into the war; and I have enumerated some of the 
things we have that we would not have had if we had 
stayed out. 

I believe there is greater cause now for building a large 
navy than there was then; there is more reason now why 
there should be additional preparedness than there was 
then, because there are some outlaw nations in the world 
who respect nothing on earth but power. They have no 
respect for honor. They have no respect for their word. 
They do not hesitate to go into war if they are not afraid 
of meeting opposition which they cannot overcome. I do 
not believe, however, in view of the manner in which we 
have increased our Navy and our Army, that we are called 
upon now to go further. Honest men will disagree as to 
that, but I am surprised to see how near those who are 
opposed to the bill and those who are in favor of it are 
together. They disagree in judgment as to whether we 
have made sufficient preparation to keep America safe. I 
believe we have done so without this bill, and I cannot 
support the bill on that account. Others think differently, 
and they are just as conscientious as I am, and I respect 
their judgment, although I firmly believe they are wrong 
and that history shows them to be wrong. 

After all, there are no Members of Congress, and I believe 
not many citizens of the United States, who want us to get 
into war. We want to stay out of it. We want to stay out 
with honor. We want to preserve our honor. We ought to 
do that. At the same time, I believe that when we consider 
the burden of taxation now upon our people, and if we 
consider nothing but taxation, the terrible inheritance of 
debt we got from the last war, ought to cause us to hesitate. 
After all, whether we should build a great battleship, or 
whether the airplane of the future is going to predominate 
in the Navy, is today an unsettled question. There is a 
difference of opinion as to whether we would gain by build- 
ing larger battleships, for we must take into consideration 
the ability of an enemy to drop bombs upon battleships 
from the air. I do not know that that question is deter- 
mined; I do not believe it is; there is some doubt about it; 
but it may be that if we build battleships of 45,000 tons, we 
will find, by the time they are completed, that they are 
useless in combat against an enemy discharging bombs from 
the air and flying so high that they cannot be reached with 
the present antiaircraft guns on naval ships. 

I think we are justified in stopping in this great armament 
race. We are not now in danger. We are sufficiently armed, 


if we defend only ourselves, to meet any opposition the world’ 


can produce. It may be that in the future conditions may 
change; they probably will. We may find out 5 years from 
now that no battleship is safe upon the seas, with the inven- 
tions and the improvements which will be made in the air- 
plane. It may be otherwise, it is true. But at the present 
time it seems to me it is wise to hesitate and wait at least 
to ascertain where the advantage is going to be. 

For one battleship of 45,000 tons costing $100,000,000 we 
can build a great fleet of airplanes. It looks to me as though, 
with airplanes costing much less, and being able to build 
many more of them, we could annihilate any naval fleet, 
even though they were of a displacement of 45,000 tons. 

Therefore, Mr. President, without casting any reflection on 
anyone who thinks differently upon the subject, who believes 
differently, and who, I concede, has the right to his judg- 
ment, taking all these things into consideration, it seems to 
me that we are foolish to start out with the idea of building 
a Davy greater than all the other navies of the world com- 
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bined, realizing that this is a race in which we have no ad- 
vantage, that every other country can do the same thing 
we do, and that in the end if we do not get into war it will 
mean financial bankruptcy and ruin to every civilized nation, 
on earth. 

Mr. NYE, I thank the Senator for his splendid contribu- 
tion, especially for his expression concerning what might 
have been the consequence upon the earth today had we 
prey somehow to stay out of Europe’s war starting in 

917. 

The Senator from Minnesota during the debate this after- 
noon made inquiry of me concerning the time when there 
came the awakening this past winter concerning our large 
national defense needs. For the Recorp, and in direct an- 
swer to the Senator’s question, I should like to refer him to 
page 5609 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 21, to the 
second column on that page, where the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] stated: 

No one has yet disclosed to the Senate or to the American 
people, who must foot the bill, what happened between January 
21, 1938, and January 28, 1938, when all of a sudden we had to 
have a super-super billion-dollar addition to the Navy, over and 
above the authorizations already existing and unused. 

The Senator from Minnesota inquired definitely con- 
cerning those dates. 

Mr. President, I have not been able to conclude, as I had 
hoped to be able to do this afternoon. If I were to take the 
next step in my planned address on this subject, I should be 
no less than 45 minutes, and perhaps an hour, in concluding. 
I wonder if it is the wish of the leadership to continue the 
session beyond this hour this afternoon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it had not been and is not 
my wish, if the Senator refers to me, to keep the Senate in 
session longer. As the Senator knows, I have been making 
reasonable and modest efforts for the last 3 days to see if we 
could not make some speed in the consideration of the bill. 
I have not had and do not now have any desire to bring about 
any unnecessary or undue limitation of debate, but it is per- 
fectly obvious that debate on the pending bill is not going to 
have any effect on the vote. Few Senators are listening to 
it. There has been a smaller attendance during the dis- 
cussion of the bill than during the discussion of any other 
important measure I recall. I think the reason is that most, 
if not all, Senators have their minds made up as to how 
they are going to vote, and they do not wish to spend their 
time listening to extended remarks upon a matter as to which 
they have made up their minds. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I am still anxious to bring 
about a limitation of debate. Business is accumulating, and 
we are all looking forward hopefully to an early adjournment 
of the Congress, as soon as we can transact the business 
which ought to be transacted, and which can be transacted 
at this session. 

I am wondering now whether the Senator from North 
Dakota is in the mood to consider the question of a limitation 
of debate, beginning tomorrow. i 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am in such a mood: but I know 
that there are other Senators who would not give consent 
to a limitation of debate this evening, or perhaps before the 
end of another day. I would not give consent this evening 
to the request even being put without suggesting the absence 
of a quorum and bringing in such Senators as I know to be 
interested in the question of when and to what extent de- 
bate shall be limited. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that, and yet it is not quite 
fair to the Senate for Members to absent themselves by the 
wholesale from the deliberations of the Senate, and because 
they are not on the floor, some Senator who is present ob- 
jects to any procedure that may speed up consideration of 
this bill. If that is to be the criterion by which we are to 
reach agreements we never would reach one, because most 
of the Members are here very infrequently during the day 
while this bill is under consideration. 

I am not going to propose any request this afternoon. I 
put it off yesterday, after objection, until today; and I 
thought that the matter had been amicably arranged, when 
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there sprang up an objection from an unexpected source, 
and probably the same thing will happen tomorrow if we 
undertake to bring about a unanimous-consent agreement. 
I wish to say, however, that if we do not make better progress 
with this bill than we seem to be making this week, we may 
have to give consideration to the holding of night sessions; 
because I think consideration of this bill ought to be con- 
cluded, and the bill should be voted on not later than Friday. 
I hope that it may be done, but I will not present a request 
at this time. I hope that by tomorrow the Senator from 
North Dakota will have conferred with his associates who are 
in opposition to the bill in the effort to arrive at a decision 
as to further debate. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I think the Senator is aware of 
the fact that there are no less than three or four Senators 
who are prepared to speak upon the subject for not less than 
an hour each, and I hope the Senator will delay his request 
for unanimous consent until such time tomorrow as those 
three or four Senators shall have concluded their arguments. 
Then I think a unanimous-consent agreement may be an- 
ticipated. 

However, I want to give notice that under absolutely no 
‘circumstances will I give consent to a time being fixed when 
there shall be a vote on amendments and on the bill itself. 
I have had such an experience heretofore, and I want to 
give the Senator notice that I should have to object if any 
such proposal were made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not proposing any such agreement, 
and I had no intention of proposing it at the time I asked 
for limitation of debate. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator did not propose it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I had not even mentioned that to the 
Senator; and I did not have that in mind, so far as any im- 
mediate request was concerned. I expressed the hope, and 
I still entertain it, that we shall dispose of this bill this 
week for many reasons which I need not now detail. The 
tax bill will be ready by Monday. We still have appro- 
priation bills left. The House, as I understand, will con- 
clude its hearings on the work-relief program this week, 
and will probably enact the proposed legislation early next 
week, and then it will be before the Senate. There is no 
reason why we should unnecessarily delay consideration of 
this bill and have pending matters pile up on our calendar 
when they ought to be considered as they come before us. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield, 

Mr. WALSH. Did I understand the Senator to give no- 
tice that we shall have a night session tomorrow? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not mean it exactly that way. I 
said if we do not make better progress tomorrow than we 
have made today consideration will be given to the ques- 
tion of holding a night session tomorrow night and the 
remainder of this week, if it is necessary. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the Senate ought to be notified be- 
fore such action is taken. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope that early tomorrow we may reach 
an agreement with respect to limitation of debate, which will 
obviate the necessity for holding a night session, and if we 
can I shall not propose that a night session be held. How- 
ever, we shall have to be governed by the circumstances as 
they develop. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bone in the chair), as 
in executive session, laid before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States submitting the nomina- 
tion of Alexander Murchie, of New Hampshire, to be United 
States attorney for the district of New Hampshire, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nomination this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

As in executive session, 

Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, reported favorably the following nominations: 
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Paul B. Witmer, of California, to be register of the land 
office at Los Angeles, Calif. (reappointment) ; 

Clarence Ogle, of Oregon, to be register of the land office 
at Lakeview, Oreg. (reappointment) ; 

Lloyd T. Morgan, of Colorado, to be register of the land 
office at Pueblo, Colo. (reappointment) ; and 

Paul A. Roach, of New Mexico, to be register of the land 
Office at Las Cruces, N. Mex. (reappointment). 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 26 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 28, 1938, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the Senate April 27 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Alexander Murchie, of New Hampshire, to be United States 
attorney for the district of New Hampshire. (Mr. Murchie 
is now serving in this office under an appointment which 
expires May 4, 1938.) 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, whose will is supreme and without 
whom nothing is pure or enduring, hear our humble prayer. 
We pray that we may thus renew our relationship with Thee 
and be strengthened to go forward in the labors that await 
us. Increase the power of the divine within us that we may 
know Thy will in thought and deed. O Thou, who art the 
light of the world, be more unto us than the light that 
quivers in our eyes. Over against the downward tendency 
of our human natures let us feel the upward urge of that 
blessed and eternal life meditated by the ageless Christ. We 
praise Thee for life’s unity in its infinite variety. “One God 
and Father of all, who is over all and through all and in all.” 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following dates the President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the following titles: 

On April 25, 1938: 

H. R. 9257. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the St. Clair River at or near 
Port Huron, Mich.; and 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution providing an additional ap- 
propriation for the Civilian Conservation Corps for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939. 

On April 26, 1938: 

H. J. Res. 463. Joint resolution to permit the transportation 
of passengers by Canadian passenger vessels between the 
port of Rochester, N. Y., and the port of Alexandria Bay, 
N. Y., on Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River; and 

H. R. 8993. An act making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. St. Claire, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the House of the following 
title: 

H. J. Res. 573. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution authorizing Federal partici- 
pation in the New York World’s Fair, 1939.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and to in- 
clude therein a radio address I delivered yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and to include therein a 
very short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
What is this editorial about? 

Mr. MASON. This editorial concerns getting ready for the 
1938 election. It is a very sweet one. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic administration 
ought to object to these editorials going into the Recorp. It 
seems to me that whenever we permit editorials to go into the 
Recorp, and anonymous letters, such as was placed in the 
Recorp by the majority leader the other day, written to 
the President of the United States, we are extending the 
privilege too far. Gracious goodness! How do we know but 
that that letter came from the White House itself? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
object? 

Mr. RICH. I think the Democratic administration ought 
to object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a petition sponsored by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars will be presented today, and I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD in 
connection with the presentation of that petition at this 


point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, today the Members of the 
House received an invitation from the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to be present this afternoon at ceremonies at the east 
front steps of the Senate side of the Capitol during the pre- 
sentation to Congress of nearly 4,000,000 signatures on peti- 
tions to keep America out of war. 

It is doubtful if any patriotic American would look with 
equanimity upon the prospect of our country again becoming 
involved in any foreign conflict. With our horror of war, 
we all join with the Veterans of Foreign Wars in praying 
that never again will we be required to participate in such 
a struggle. The efforts of the veterans must be commended 
by all right-thinking citizens. We all should give to the 
furthering of the purpose advocated by them our whole- 
hearted, our untiring, and our unceasing support. 

Unfortunately, there are in this country far too many who 
accept, adopt, and would put into practice the teachings 
which emanate from Moscow. 

Believing, as I do, that the people should know something 
of this movement, so that they may meet and check it before 
it is too late, it is my purpose to call attention to one phase 
of it—where Communists are using our land for their own 
purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, recently in Washington we witnessed a 
demonstration of so-called “Young America,” which in its 
implications is more important than many matters now 
before this Congress. s 

Many of us were interviewed in our offices, in the cloak 
rooms, or in the corridors by these young people who came 
to Washington from many cities to support the American 
Youth Act and a program of legislation which includes the 
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destruction of the R. O. T. C., the removal of Army officers 
from C. C. C. camps, and their replacement by “social sery- 
ice” workers who in most cases would be radical agitators. 

This so-called Young America movement is the Com- 
munist united front in action through its quasi auxiliary, 
the American Youth Congress, which drafted the American 
Youth Act. 

In recent years some haye been amazed at the seeming 
ability of our youth to undertake and carry through large 
programs affecting legislative education and local problems, 
Behind the scenes we find an explanation of this seeming 
ability. We find that our youth are simply the pawns on 
the board moving at the dictates of a clique made up of some 
of the most astute propagandists that history has known. 

The tragedy of it is that too few of these zealous young 
Americans realize that they are being used as front and 
shock troops for a vicious world revolutionary movement 
concocted and executed by a group of God-denying and God- 
defying men whose philosophies are those of Karl Marx, 
Friedrich Engels, Nivolai Lenin, and Dictator Stalin, of 
Russia—men who are the sworn enemies of what we today 
term “Americanism”—American ideals and traditions. 

The three words “American Youth Congress” are used as 
& disguise for the most dastardly attack ever perpetrated on 
the American constitutional form of government. 

Member organizations of this so-called Youth Congress 
who sponsored and participated in the pilgrimage to Wash- 
ington recently include organizations which we are certain 
have not the slightest idea of the purpose for which they. are 
being used. Many, if they know the truth, would spurn an 
alliance with such an un-American organization. 

The names of the affiliates of the American Youth Con- 
gress, as published by it, include: American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, Young People’s Division; American Federation of 
Teachers; American League for Peace and Democracy, Youth 
Division; American Student Union; Consumer’s Union; Ep- 
worth League of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians; Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers; International 
Union, United Automobile Workers of America; International 
Workers Order; Youth Section; Interseminary Movement; Na- 
tional Business and Professional Council, Y. W. C. A.; National 
Council of Methodist Youth; National Industrial Council, 
Y. W. C. A.; National Intercollegiate Christian Council; Na- 
tional Maritime Union; National Negro Congress, Youth 
Division; National Student Federation of America; Southern 
Negro Youth Congress; Steel Workers Organizing Committee; 
Student Peace Service; United Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers of America; United Cannery, Agricultural, 
Packing & Allied Workers of America; United Mine Workers 
of America; United Student Peace Committee; Workers’ Alli- 
ance of America; Young Communist League, U. S. A.; Young 
People’s League of United Synagogue of America; Young 
Judea; Young Peoples Socialist League; Younger Democrats 
of the United States; Foreign Policy Association, Student 
Department; International Student Service; League of Na- 
tions Association, Educational Department; National Edu- 
eation Association of the United States; Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, National Board, Y. W. C. A.; and others, 

Lenin long ago proclaimed that— 


Communism will never be put across by Communists alone, but 
by Communist aid societies. 


William Z. Foster, titular head of the Communist Party, 
U. S. A., said later in an address that 


We Communists know how to get things bought and paid for 
by others, 


Is it any wonder, then, that today’s economic boycott 
against other countries is organized and directed by the 
American League for Peace and Democracy, which was fa- 
thered by the Communist Internationale several years ago to 
organize and prosecute in all nations revolutionary activity, 
to function as a respectable appearing “front for the world 
revolution,” 
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This league, which, until a few months ago, used the title 
“American League Against War and Fascism,” was organized 
and promoted by the same interests and personalities who 
organized the American Youth Congress and many of its 
affiliates, including the American Student Union, which is 
and has been the spearhead of the youth movement to over- 
throw the American constitutional form of government. 

The student union, by the way, came into being at the 
Y. W. C. A., Columbus, Ohio, in December 1935. The union 
grew out of a merger of the Communist National Student 
League and the Socialist Student League for Industrial De- 
mocracy. The Oxford pledge was made part of the creed 
of the Union, 

Returning to the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy, which lists student union officers among its executives, 
we find that the chairman of the league is the English-born 
Tadical, Dr. Harry F. Ward, who also serves as chairman of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the Communist-defend- 
ing organization which a congressional committee said sup- 
ports every subversive activity in the United States. 

The vice chairmen of the league are Mrs. Meta Ber- 
ger, widow of the late Socialist Congressman, Victor Berger; 
and Robert Morse Lovett, founder and first president of the 
Federated Press, an alleged newspaper service about which a 
Senate document states: 

The major propaganda-distributing agency of the Communists is 
the Federated Press. It has been financed and promoted through 
the center Communist organization under instructions of the 
Communist Internationale at Moscow. It serves approximately 
200 newspapers, publications, and agencies in America, and about 
120 newspapers in Europe. 


Lovett today is a professor at the University of Chicago, 
and is generally rated one of the half dozen most radical 
educators in the Nation. On the executive board of the 
league are Roger Baldwin, director of the Civil Liberties 
Union, who has said, “Communism is the goal’; Earl 
Browder, general secretary of the Communist Party, United 
States of America, who is listed on the board as representing 
the International Workers’ Order, which is the insurance and 
agitational branch of the Communist Party; and Clarence A. 
Hathaway, editor of the Daily Worker, Communist official 
newspaper, published in New York. Hathaway, however, is 
on the board as representing the International Labor De- 
fense, the Communist international organization set up to 
defend Communists when they run afoul of the law while 
carrying on their revolutionary activities. 

The league, when it convened in Pittsburgh November 
26 to 28, 1937, registered 1,416 delegates from 1,050 organi- 
zations representing 4,025,920 persons. 

The league listed on its official report more than a score 
of resolutions adopted at the convention. Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, in the order named, were: Japanese boycott; aid to China; 
Japanese Exclusion Act. 

Let me quote further from the official report of the league: 


Nationally the league was the first organization—so far as we 
can discover—to call for a boycott on Japanese goods. The mass 
meeting for China, held in Madison Square Garden in New York 
City, under the joint auspices of the league and the American 
Friends of Chinese People, on October 1, was of prime importance 
in launching the Nation-wide campaign for China. At present 
the league is serving as a clearing house for information and col- 
lection of relief funds for the China campaign. 


Earl Browder, addressing the league at the Pittsburgh con- 
ference, said: 


The American League is free to call upon the services of every 
Communist in the United States. Anything you want us to do 
just call upon us and we will do it. I, myself, am not only a 
fraternal delegate from the Communist Party, but also am an 
official delegate from the International Workers’ Order, a fraternal 
organization of 135,000, and in that capacity I want to take my 
part in this congress and the work of the league hereafter. 


Dr. Lovett, the league’s vice chairman, said: 


I would like to endorse everything Ward (chairman of the 
league) has said about the helpful attitude of the Communist 
Party toward our organization. I say with him that my associa- 
tion with them has been always happy and always cooperative. 
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The temper as well as the policy and general attitude of 
the league can well be gaged by quotations from still others 
who addressed it. For instance: 

Mrs. Jeanne Lyon, on boycott of Japanese goods, said: 


If our Government, in the Brussels Conference, won't stop Japan 
in her aggression on China, it is incumbent upon the people to do 
so. The weapon of the people is the boycott. We consume 85 
percent of the Japanese silk. If we refuse to buy silk, we practically 
cripple Japan's ability to fight. Some 2,000,000 Japanese farmers 
grow silk on their farms as a means of extra income. 


Representative Jonx T. BERNARD, during the league conven- 
tion, said: 


I am with you a hundred percent. The President’s speech at 
Chicago was a signpost pointing to a new path for American foreign 
policy. It is now up to the Congress to take the first firm steps 
along that new path—to translate the President's historic words 
into legislative deeds. Of course, this means amending the Neu- 
trality Act of 1937. Our amendments will specifically provide for 
the immediate lifting of the arms embargo upon Loyalist 7 —.— 
This stain on America’s honor must be expunged. Republican 
Spain and China must have the legal right to buy from the United 
States all that they need for their heroic defense. 


Joseph P. Lash, organizer and national secretary of the 
American Student Union, addressing the convention, said: 


We point with particular pride to our annual student strike in 
which up to a million students have participated. 


Dr. Max Yergan, Negro delegate and acting executive secre- 
tary of the National Negro Congress, told the convention: 


The Negro has discovered that the issue he faces is not just a 
racial issue. He realizes that the cause of democracy is the cause 
of the Negro; that the fight which the Chinese and Spanish people 
are making for democracy is a fight for him. It cannot be hoped 
for—it must be fought for. The technique for securing and pre- 
serving democracy is a technique of struggle—struggle in a special 
sense for the Negro—a struggle in unity with all the liberal pro- 
gressive forces that are working for democracy. 


Dr. Yergan has been named a member of the national 
executive committee of the league. 

Ludwig Renn, German writer and commander of the inter- 
national brigade of the Loyalist Army in Spain, said: 

Among these excellent troops the greatest number now are the 


Americans. They spill their blood in Spain, not only for the 
Loyalist cause but also for American democracy. 


Another speaker at the convention, Y. T. Young, of the 
Chinese Cultural Clubs, said: 


Be ee ieee as th the De one ae nari ags 
through this congress to the American people. We Chinese people 
are fighting for the same freedom which is so dear to the American 
tradition, but I wish to stress that unless we receive greater su 
port from the outside world our fight will prove most dimeufk. 
The situation is urgent. In the name of the Chinese people I want 
to appeal to you for immediate action, particularly to support the 
boycott movement. Our victory is your victory. 


Mikio Kubota, secretary of the communistic Japanese 
Peace Association, which is comparable to the average left- 
2 una group in America, addressed the convention. 

e 8 


The Chinese people, fighting in defense of their fatherland, stand 
today as a bulwark, defending the integrity of world democracy. 
We urge the boycott of Japanese goods. We also ask you to exert 
mass to stop the shipment of munitions and scrap iron 
to Japan and actively participate in putting into practice the words 
of your great President to quarantine the aggressors.” 


The league is essentially international because of its rela- 
tion to the Communist Internationale at Moscow and its 
affiliation with similar leagues which Communists maintain 
in many other nations. It was logical, therefore, that Ber- 
nard Floud, president of the British Universities League of 
Nations Societies, should address the Pittsburgh convention. 
He said: 


The vast majority of British students, the majority of the youth, 
and a large section of the people as a whole particularly desire to 
see the victory of the people in Spain and in China. This has 
been shown by the very large number of meetings throughout the 
country on the question of Spain and China and the vast amount 
of money raised. The British people believe in peace and in de- 
mocracy wholeheartedly. Why is it that we have not been able 
to bring about the downfall of the Government? For various rea- 
sons no country in Europe has been able to take an effective lead 
to rally democratic countries in Europe. There is only one coun- 
try great enough and strong enough to take the lead out of the 
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hands of the British Government and take the initiative out of the 
hands of the Fascists and set the world back on the road to democ- 
racy and peace, and that country is the United States. 


Parenthetically, it might be added that at the conclusion 
of Mr. Floud’s address there was read to the convention a 
cable from Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, acknowledging with 
thanks the receipt of a thousand dollars collected for the 
Chinese people at the Madison Square Garden meeting on 
October 1 sponsored jointly by the American league and the 
friends of the Chinese people. 

Let me quote another paragraph from the official pro- 
ceedings of the convention. It follows: 

Resolutions were introduced to support the national student 
strike next April and to explore the possibility of calling a Nation- 
wide 2-minute antiwar stoppage on oo bs also to proclaim a 
Japanese Boycott Week from 5 8 Day for 


an intensive campaign against the . e Japanese toys. 
These resolutions were approved. 


The convention also heard an address by Dr. Ch’ao-Ting 
Chi, editor of Amerasia, who said: 

China is fighting in a war of defense, not only against Japanese 
aggression but also for the existence of democracy. One way of 


stopping the war is to carry out the principles of President Roose- 
velt’s speech in Chicago. 


From the Peoples’ United Front, of France, came greetings 
to the convention, which said: 

The vigorous campaigns conducted by the American league, its 
wide mobilization of support for the peoples of Spain and China, 
its pressure for the adoption of a positive peace policy by the 
United States of America, its defense of democratic rights against 
vigilante and reactionary forces, have been followed with keen 
nee by the friends of peace and liberty in other parts of the 
wor! 


Greetings also were read from Tom Mooney, whose record 
is familiar to all of you. 

In making his official report to the convention, Dr. Harry 
F. Ward, national chairman, among other things, said: 

Under the smoke screen of a defense against communism, the 


Fascist Internationale fears an attack against democracy because 
democracy leads to the kind of social change that the Fascists are 


opposed to. 
The rise of the C. I. O. in the mass-production industries has 


foreign policy of our country and represents a change in the 
temper of a considerable section of the American people. It gives 
us the slogan for this conference tn the international field—“Neu- 
trality is not enough. Isolation won't work. Quarantine the 
aggressor. Concerted effort is 

These were the four points of the President's speech, and they 
indicate the basic points in the foreign policy of the American peo- 
ple for those who sincerely desire to preserve and extend democracy 
and secure peace. 

Dr. Ward says: “Neutrality is not enough.” “Isolation 
won’t work.” “Quarantine the aggressor.” “Concerted effort 
is necessary.” What does he mean? Another war fought 
with American treasure, fought with American men on for- 
eign soil to make the world “safe for democracy.” The Amer- 
ican people want none of it, and these efforts to involve us in 
the quarrel of ambitious foreign rulers or dissatisfied old- 
world peoples should be condemned in no uncertain terms. 

Dr. Ward told the league that— 

When the Spanish hade broke out we were in a position to work 
the Canadian league to bring to tħis country 

lelega’ Spanish Government. We jointly put 
that delegation on tour through this country and Canada. We also 
laid the foundation for the organization of the North American 
Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy, which is still carrying on. 

When the Chinese war broke we took the same two lines of action, 
financial aid to the victims of the aggressor and a five-point 
program for action by the people. 


Ward listed the five points, which included: (1) Stop buy- 
ing Japanese goods; (2) support organized labor in refusing 
te handle shipments to or for Japan of any war materials; 
(3) demand an embargo of all war materials for Japan; (4) 
demand that China be permitted to buy here anything she 
needs. 

Ward added that— 


If the Government won't proclaim an embargo, the people can 
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the farmers, and labor workers, stop war supplies going from this 
country to Japan. 
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Ward said the Spanish campaign had been a strain on the 
finances of the organization, and added: 


There is only one answer, and that is to find new faces and bring 
them into the league. 


Paul Reed, secretary of the league, reported to the conven- 
tion that the league today has 102 organizations in as many 
cities and in 24 States. 


He, too, said that— 


The league was cofounder and a moving force in the creation of 
the North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy. 


Mr. Reed said that— 


The Washington Legislative Conference called by the league in 
March of this year (1937) was attended by 252 delegates represent- 
ing almost 1,200,000 citizens on the eastern seaboard. 


A few weeks before he addressed the league in Pittsburgh, 
Earl Browder, now a member of its executive committee and 
then its vice chairman, made a speech in connection with the 
Communist municipal election campaign, and among other 
things said: 


A pact for mutual advance of peace in the Pacific between China, 
Soviet Union, and the United States will certainly guarantee peace 
in the Pacific. r 
people to save their country from the Japanese aggressors were 
formulated and published by the Communist Party in China. 

A few days ago I received some letters from the leaders of the 
Chinese Soviet Government and the Chinese Red Army, written just 
before the Japanese invasion at Shanghai on June 24, from the State 
of Yenan, in the Province of Shensi, the headquarters of the Chinese 
Soviet Government, They came from the three principal leaders of 
the Chinese Soviets, The first letter is from the President of the 
Chinese Soviet Republic, Comrade Mao Tse-tung. He says: 

“My DEAR COMRADE BROWDER: Taking advantage of a comrade's 
visit, I am sending this letter to you, our respected Comrade 
Browder, good friend of the Chinese people, and leader of the 
American people. . 

“Both the Communist Party of China and the Communist Ste 
of the United States of America are confronted with a historic task, 
the task of resisting and overthrowing the aggressive policy of Jap- 
anese imperialism. The Chinese is endeavoring to bring about 
an anti-Japanese national united front. Although our work is 
passing through a difficult period, we have already made progress 
and we are doing our best to bring about the desired result. 


“From several American friends, and from other sources, we 


learned that the Communist Party of the United States and the 
masses of the American people are deeply concerned with China's 
struggle against Japan and have given us assistance in many ways. 
Tend ideo on Sock Mout cuir cextigia is UF nc MASS BODA ohn 
we are heroically assisted from abroad, At the same time we feel 
that when we achieve victory this victory will be of considerable 
help to the struggle of the American people for liberation. The 
world is now on the eve of a great explosion. The working class 
of the world and all the peoples who desire liberation must unite 


for the common struggle. 
“Revolutionary greetings, "MAO TSE-TUNG.” 


Browder continued: 


A second letter which I want to read to you is from Chow En-lai, 
one of the greatest political thinkers, writers, and organizers of the 
Chinese people. He writes on the same day: 

“COMRADE BROWDER: From the comrade who visited us we learned 
what concern you and the Communist Party of the United States 
have for the Chinese revolutionary movement, and what enthusias- 
1— assistance you have given us. This news gives us great stimu- 

on. 

“Comrade, do you remember the Chinese comrades who worked 
with you in China 10 years ago? Unfortunately Comrade Su Chao- 
chen, whom you knew best, is no more with us. He died of sickness 
in 1929, when he was working under the most difficult conditions. 

“Since the Sian incident, the Chinese Community Party and the 
Kuomintang have again started negotiations. We are dealing with 
a new problem of the united front which is not exactly like the 
united front negotiations between the Communists and Socialists 
in Europe and America. It is also different from the kind of coop- 
eration which we had with the Kuomintang between 1924 and 1927. 
The objective of the united front at the present time is to fight 
Japanese imperialism. Thus in China at the present time the 
concrete process of bringing about the united front and the content 
of the united front is very devious and complicated. As to what 
actually happened and what is the present status of the negotia- 
tions I have already transmitted this to you. 

“I fervently hope that you and the party under your leadership 
will give us more support. I am also anxious to get your opinion 
on our united front work. I am confident that with our two 
parties on both sides of the Pacific working to overthrow the devil 
of aggression in the Pacific and later to overthrow all aggressors, we 
will surely succeed. 

“Enthusiastic Bolshevik greetings to you. 

“CHOW EN-LAI.” 
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And the last of these letters is from Chu Teh, the great military 
genius of the Chinese Red Army. He writes: 

“On behalf of the Chinese people’s army, I am sending to you 
and through you to the Communist Party of the United States, 
the American workers and farmers, and all American friends of the 
Chinese national liberation movement our enthusiastic greetings. 

“We are determined to exert our utmost to unite the Chinese 
people for the purpose of driving out Japanese imperialist bandits 
and struggle for the freedom and liberation of China. In this 
struggle, we hope you will give a great deal of fraternal assistance. 
Let us join hands and destroy the dark and barbaric system of 
fascism. Our future is bright and is bound to be illuminated by the 
progress that is bound to shine in both hemispheres. 

“Long live the solidarity of the Chinese and the American people. 

“Long live the victory of our struggle against fascism. 


“CHU TEH.” 
After reading the letters, Browder said: 


Comrades, what can I say of these messages from our Chinese 
comrades? We have a great duty to perform. We must make the 
American people understand that the cause of the Chinese people 


-is our cause, the defeat of the Japanese imperialism is our concern. 


We shall not allow America to be used as a base by Japan to make 
war against the Chinese people. We have to organize first of all 
to shut off the flow of all commodities and credits from this coun- 
try which help the Japanese Im A good beginning 
would be to organize a few mass demonstrations around some of 
these Japanese scrap iron ships on the docks of Brooklyn. 

Can we afford that America shall do less than is being done by 
the Soviet Union? 


Mr. Browder’s alarm over the threat to communism in 
China also is voiced in an official list of instructions from the 
executive committee of the Communist Internationale issued 
from Moscow, which said: 

Military complications in would untie the hands of the 
Japanese Imperialists in the Far East for the armed seizure of 
other parts of China and would increase their aggressiveness 
against the Soviet Union to an extraordinary degree. 

In this hour of threatening danger the Communist Interna- 
tionale hurls forth the call and workers of all countries unite. 
Down with imperialist war! Long live the soviet policy of peace. 


George Dimitroff, general secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist Internationale, a post which corre- 
sponds to Earl Browder’s office in the American Communist 
Party, wrote the story of the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Communist Party in China, a story in book form now on sale 
in Communist book shops in America. He wrote: 

During the 15 years of its existence the Communist Party in 
China has grown up into a powerful revolutionary party, steeled 
in the fire of the Chinese Revolution, into one of the best sections 
of the Comintern. 

The international proletariat are following the activities in 
China with unflagging interest. They have repeatedly demon- 
strated their solidarity with the fighting Chinese people and the 
Communist Party of China. What is needed is to surround the 
Chinese people who are fighting for their liberty with real moral 
and political support. It is necessary that energetic measures be 
taken to exert pressure on public opinion and the governments, 
first and foremost in England, France, and the United States of 
America, and to secure that all direct and indirect support of the 
robber plans and deeds of the Japanese Fascist military clique is 
really abandoned. We must unceasingly brand as a foul plot 
against peace, culture, and democracy the alliances between Ger- 
man fascism and the Japanese military clique directed toward 
the dismembering and enslavement of China and toward unloosen- 
ing a new imperialist world war. 


In another elaborately planned book on the Fifteen Years 
of the Communist Party of China, published and distributed 
by the Communist Party, United States of America, and au- 
thored by one P. Miff, we find this quotation: 

It was the correct tactics of the Communist Internationale that 


insured for the Communist Party of China achievements of excep- 
tional importance. 


The book quotes at length from instructions and advice 
from Stalin to the leaders of the Communist Party of China. 

Is not the foregoing sufficient evidence to convince any 
intelligent American that the skillfully organized and di- 
rected boycott campaign against Japanese-made goods and 
the pressure activities to create public opinion in favor of the 
Chinese Communist Popular Front, not only was inspired 
and ordered by the Communist Internationale, but that it is 
being prosecuted in close cooperation with Moscow? 

There are still some well-meaning but thoroughly misin- 
formed or misguided Americans, loyal at heart but woefully 
lacking in the practical defense and preservation of our cher- 
ished American institutions, who do not take seriously the 


ever-present menace of communism and its legion of duped 
cat’s-paws. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an element of irony in the fact that 
a few years ago there was open warfare going on between 
men who today are working side by side on the so-called 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 

Deny it if they will, the Communist leadership of this 
Nation does exercise control over the C. I.O. From a Senate 
document presented by the late and beloved Henry Cabot 
Lodge and predicated on the findings of the United Mine 
Workers of America, let me quote: 

The Communist movement in the next 12 months will be con- 
ducted along more extensive lines than it has at any time in the 
past. The labor organizations will meet their greatest assaults 
and attacks, and the Communists will make greater efforts than 
they have at any time in the past to get possession of them. The 
movement is aimed not only at the labor unions but at the entire 
industrial, social, and cultural structure of the country and with 
the single aim of eventually establishing a Soviet dictatorship in 
the United States and converting the country into a vassal colony 
of the Communist Internationale at Moscow. 


That indictment of communism was made 15 years ago. 
That it was a prophecy that seems to be coming true you 
must know. 

The Senate document continues: 

The menace of bolshevism in America, the United States, and 
Canada, is not a figment of the imagination or an invention of 
hysteria. It is not a passing fancy or a deceiving mirage. Nicolai 
Lenin and his group of associates at Moscow are urging a definite 
contest for the subjugation and seizure of the United States and 
Canada. They would dispel the present governments, destroy the 
sovereignty and independence of the people, and in their place 
enthrone the ideals and fallacies of bolshevism. 

Millions of dollars are being spent in this contest. Much of the 
money is coming from continental Europe, and the remainder is 
being collected through organizations and committees created for 
that purpose or by donations and contributions of sympathetic or 
well-intentioned people in the United States. 

Immediately before the start of the miners’ strike on April 1, 
1922, the sum of $1,110,000 was sent into the United States by way 
of Canada from Moscow for the purpose of enabling the Com- 
munist agents to participate in this strike. Behind this move was 
the scheme to overthrow the leadership of the union and then 
convert the strike into an “armed insurrection” against the 
Government of the United States. 


At this point it is suggested that you recall how John 
Brophy, one of the leaders in that movement 15 years ago, 
later joined with John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, whom he had opposed on the 
Communist ticket, and how, working together, they found it 
expedient to finance to the extent of more than a half mil- 
lion dollars the political campaign of a major party, which 
won success at the polls. 

Is it any wonder that the head of the C. I. O. felt that he 
was within his rights when he not many months ago sought 
favors at the hands of the successful candidate in that now 
famous campaign? 

Again, let Mr. Browder be our witness. You have heard 
of the plot to sovietize the United States and Canada, so 
we are not surprised when we learn that Mr. Browder, on 
October 10, 1937, is delivering an address before the Commu- 
nist Party of Canada at Toronto at its eighth annual con- 
vention. 

The booklet issued by the Communist Party and repro- 
ducing Mr. Browder’s speech has as its frontispiece a draw- 
ing showing two maps, one of the Soviet Union, the other of 
North America. Their position shows them being welded into 
one great Soviet. 

Mr. Browder, whose slogan for 2 years has been “Com- 
munism is twentieth century Americanism,” has read a new 
meaning into democracy, which has resulted in no end of 
confusion and explanation on the part of old-line Democrats 
in the United States. 

In his speech he referred to President Roosevelt and John 
L. Lewis as “moderate Democrats,” and added: 

Democracy today is destroyed in much of the capitalist world. 
It is fighting for its life in the remainder. It can survive under 
capitalism only to the degree to which are successfully carried out 
such programs as those of John L. Lewis and the Committee for 


Industrial Organization, and the economic reforms and peace pro- 
gram of President Roosevelt. 
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Let us again turn to the Communist official organ, the 
Daily Worker, so Mr. Browder may reveal the Communist 
program intended to gain the support of many of the youth 
groups which today make up the American Youth Congress. 

In the Daily Worker of July 29, 1935, we find this cable 
report from Moscow, where Browder was making his report 
to the Communist Internationale. The Moscow cable said: 


Turning to the vital question of winning the American youth, 
Browder reported how the party had achieved success after the 
eighth national convention. He described the success of the party 
and the Young Communist of the United States of America 
in transforming a youth movement initiated by Fascist into anti- 
Fascist fight organizations and showed the successful activity of 
the Young Communist League among the memberships of religious 
and Y. M. C. A. groups. 


The pledge of the Young Communist League is: 


I pledge upon joining the Young Communist League to be a loyal 
fighter for the everyday interests of the working classes and the 
toiling youth, to further do all in my power to learn and become a 
conscious leader amongst the young workers wherever I may be in 
the struggle against the boss class and for the establishment of a 
worker's and farmer’s government—a Soviet America. 


The Young Communist League which wields such a power- 
ful influence in the American Youth Congress, to which refer- 
ence has been made, in its declaration of principles says: 


The Young Communist League gives its support to the first land 

of socialism—the Soviet Union. Real democracy flourishes and is 

extended under the new soviet constitution. The Soviet Union 

can record these achievements because it has remained true to the 

ire a of internationalism and has been guided by the teachings 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. 

We favor the nationalization of the munitions industry. We 
stand for the abolition of the R. O. T. C. and the elimination of 
all Army influence and personnel from the C. OC. C. camps, We 
pledge our aid to the annual student peace strike. 


Young Communists, as well as adults in the party, are 
taught the Internationale, the chorus of which is— 


Till the final conflict 

Let each stand in his place. 
The International Soviet 

Shall be the human race, 


A popular song at the Young Communist League demon- 
strations is the song of the Red Air Fleet, the words of 
which are: 

Our planes are set, they fly forth to the battle 
High into the air our engines loudly roar 

As our planes are set, we are ready for struggle 
Against the world’s imperialistic war 

But for the wage slaves and the toiling masses 
A song of hope all our propellers whirl. 

We drop them leaflets while we fight their bosses, 
The first Red Air Fleet of the worker’s world. 

Fly higher and higher and higher 
Our emblem—the Soviet star. 

And every 2238 is roaring—Red front! 

Defending the U. S. S. R.! 


In the book, Why Communism? by M. J. Olgin, a book with 
more than a million circulation in the United States—a sort 
of Communist bible—We find these words: 


We Communists say that there is one way to abolish the capitalist 
state, and that is to smash it by force. To make communism pos- 
sible the workers must take hold of the state machinery of capital- 
ism and destroy it. 


In the same book we find this: 


Hand in hand with the Communist Party, and under its guidance, 
functions the Young Communist League—the revolutionary organi- 
zation of the young workers. 

There is a Communist Party in every country of the world. All 
of them work for the same end. The decisions of the executive 
committee of the Communist Internationale guide the activities 
of the parties. The Communist Internationale express a common 
purpose and common decisions of all the Communist Parties of the 
world. The Communist Internationale (Comintern) gives unity of 
policy and leadership to the entire revolutionary movement of the 
world. It is the general staff of the world revolution. The Com- 
munist Party of the United States of America is thus part of a 
world-wide organization which gives it guidance and enhances its 
fighting power. 

Under the leadership of the Communist Party the workers of the 
United States of America will proceed from struggle to struggle, 
from victory to victory, until rising in a revolution they will crush 
the capitalist state, establish a soviet state, abolish the cruel and 
8 of capitalism, and proceed to the upbuilding of 
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The slogan “Defend the Soviet Union” has for years been 
the ritual of Communists and their Communist aid societies. 
In the Party Organizer, official publication of the Com- 
munist Party, Clarence A. Hathaway, editor of the Daily 
Worker and executive of the Ameriga League for Peace and 

Democracy, said: 
We should never lose sight of the danger of war against the 
alliance—Ger- 


Soviet Union undertaken at this time by a Fascist 
many, Poland, Japan. 


Hathaway added: 


Our slogan must be “For support to the ace policy of the 
Soviet Union and for its defensen * h 


He further said: 


The American League Against War and Fascism should every- 
where be given increased aid by our party. 


The American Youth Congress, in one of its widely dis- 
tributed pamphlets, said: 

The core of the American Youth Congress movement is its pro- 
gram. The program calls for the support of strikes in industries 
engaged in the manufacture of munitions, for the demilitarization 


of the C. C. C. camps, and the abolition of military training in 
the schools. 


Among the more than 100 organizations in the boycott 
movement of the American League for Peace and Democracy 
is the Methodist Federation for Social Service of which Dr. 
Harry F. Ward is the directing head. The Epworth League 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, an affiliate of the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress, has an official publication The Epworth 
Herald. In the Herald of March 3, 1934, was published an 
article signed by Winifred L. Chappell, one of the secretaries 
of the Methodist Federation for Social Service, the writer 
offered several suggestions young men may follow in case 
of war. One was: 

Accept the draft, take the drill, go into the camps and onto the 
battlefield or into the munitions’ factories and transportation 
work—sabotage war preparations and war. Be tors for 
sabotage, down tools when the order is to make and load muni- 
tions. Spoil war materials and machinery. The fourth choice is 
really a further development of the third. It calls for sabotage 
but with the deliberate conscious informed intent to get rid of the 


present economic system of which war is a part and to build a 
new world to the existence of which peace is a necessity. 2 


Many of my oldest and dearest friends were, and are, 
members of the Epworth League. I know that organization 
as many of others which have been used in this movement 
are opposed to war, are patriotic, and if war must come will 
be found, as they were found in the past, fighting for our 
country. It is only because of the “boring within policy” of 
the Communist, the concealment of their real purpose that 
statements like those quoted appear to have the sanction of 
some of these organizations. It is for the purpose of dis- 
closing some of the ramifications of this movement that the 
facts are here given. 

The success with which the Communist leaders are getting 
control of youth and enlisting them in the defense of the 
Soviet Union is evidenced by the fact that the administrative 
committee which now makes the decisions for the American 
Student Union is made up of six Communists, one Socialist, 
and one independent. 

The National Negro Congress which now affiliates with the 
important Communist Party subsidiaries and movements is 
an affiliate of the American Youth Congress, while the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping-Car Porters is a member of the 
Japanese boycott combination. A. Philip Randolph, presi- 
dent of the Congress, in his address at the Chicago conven- 
tion, said that— 


Japan is restive in the face of the constant growth and power 
of Soviet Russia and is steadily resorting to provocative acts of war. 


Randolph in his publication The Messenger stated edi- 
torially that— 


Time is right for a great mass movement among the Negroes; 
revolution must come; we need a complete change in the organiza- 
tion of society; the capitalist system must go and its going must 
be hastened by the workers themselves, physical force is self- 
defense, a bullet is sometimes more convincing than a hundred 
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prayers, editorials, sermons, 2 
y thankful for the Russian 
achievement of the twentieth century. 


It was logical, therefore, that Randolph and his organiza- 
tion should come to the defense of the Soviet Union by 
joining in a boycott war. 

The avowed Communist bodies identified with the United 
Front in the boycott and in other programs to promote the 
overthrow of the American constitutional form of govern- 
ment, and for the defense of the Soviet Union, are daily 
driven by the iron hand of the central committee of the 
Communist Party to propagate Communist doctrines among 
their non-Communist associates. Here are some quotations 
from the book of instructions: 

Hammering away at the necessity of the union but also drawing 
the ultimate conclusions of the necessity of abolishing the capi- 
talist system. 

Conditions in Soviet Russia must always be featured with the 
proper conclusion of how to get them for ourselves. 

Never fail to stress that it is only the overthrow of the capitalist 
system that can do away with the abuses from which the working 
class is suffering today. 

Certain phrases which have come to be internationally used by 

all languages—such as proletariat, for in- 


and tions; we are 
revolution, the greatest 


If the article is on ush the roll of the 
-Soviet 


some large strike, 
ae International Relief. Tf it is the an and 
11 a ar EO AA Guanes soon. 
the workers in this fight, Communists must always 
—— the 8 it has with the struggle for 
emancipation in all countries. 

In a booklet sponsored by the Friends of the Soviet Union 
and published and distributed by the Communist Party, re- 
port is made on a conference of the American League Against 
War and Fascism which adopted a resolution which said: 

Oppose all attempts to weaken the Soviet Union whether these 
attempts take the form of misrepresentation and false propaganda, 
diplomatic maneuvering, or intervention by imperialist govern- 
ments. 

The book added: 


The Soviet Union feels secure not only because of its arma- 
ments but because of the solidarity of the toilers throughout the 
world. For the workers realize that an attack on the Soviet 
Union by the capitalist powers is an attack upon the living stand- 
ards of the masses in every capitalist country, an attack upon their 
very lives. In resisting ion against the Soviet Union, the 
workers of America and of the world protect their own direct 
interests, their own kind. Each one of us, every friend of the 
Soviet Union, must work harder; every conscious worker and 
farmer, every honest intellectual and professional, every Com- 
munist and Soctalist, must get together, closer; must form one 
solid united front. 

In the May Day parades and demonstrations this year, 
as formerly, these May Day affairs are known as practice 
revolutions—millions of Americans who are members of 
organizations listed in the Communist United Front will by 
radio, lurid banners, red flags, loudspeakers, and through 
the radical press, degrade the fiag and the government which 
gives them protection and will use the occasion to demand 
the overthrow of the American Government and the sub- 
stitution of a Soviet America with Moscow as its capital. 

Everyone of the 800,000 workers on the Federal pay roll, 
now the object of a high-pressure membership campaign 
. I. O. direction, is a potential ally of the powerful 
“army” -which is maintained in 


ew constitution of Soviet Russia were 
distributed in the P 
own Constitution, the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of which we are now celebrating. 

Recently 60 Members of the Congress of the United States 
signed a greeting card to the Communist Popular Front of 
Spain, the overlords of which are the same that control the 
Communist Popular Front of China. The text on that 
greeting was prepared by, and submitted for signature to 
the Congressmen and Senators by the treasurer of the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy, William P. Mangold. 
Under black headlines over two columns on page one, the 
greeting card and the names of the 60 signers were pub- 
lished in the Daily Worker. 
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There can be no question in anyone’s mind in view of 
what has happened the country over, and particularly in 
my own State of Michigan, that powerful organized forces 
are at work to destroy the liberty of the citizens. By force 
and violence when coercion and intimidation failed, armed 
men have invaded the State of Michigan, driven peaceful 
workers from their toil, taken possession of and held to ransom 
until their demands were met factories giving employment to 
thousands of men. 

Within the month these forces have decreed that no man 
shall work unless he belongs to their organization, which is 
communistic in its leadership. They have decreed, and in 
places they have enforced their decree, that before a worker 
shall be permitted to buy bread, clothing, or shelter for his 
family he must pay the tribute which they levy. 

They have openly boasted that they proposed to take over 
industrial plants. They have many times made good that 
threat. They denounce all who would prepare for foreign 
conflict, and yet, behind the front of such a conflict, if it 
comes, they are already establishing their lines for their 
treacherous activities. 

In the industrial world we find the Communists promoting 
labor disputes. We find them engaging in war against law- 
enforcing agencies. 

On the international front we find them advocating inter- 
ference in the conflict between China and Japan and in the 
war being waged in Spain. 

Should we not then, as patriotic Americans, believing in 
the principles promulgated by Washington in his Farewell 
Address, now, before we become involved in any conflict with 
any foreign nation, make inquiry as to whether or not the 
Government of Soviet Russia has violated its treaty with us? 
Whether or not there is an organized effort inspired by 
Moscow or her agents to precipitate this Nation into the war 
in the Far East or in Spain. Let us inquire whether there does 
exist, as was alleged in January of 1934, a secret treaty be- 
tween Russia and the United States by which each obligated 
themselves— 

To maintain peace in the area of the Pacific Ocean, and by which 
each im the event of an attack by a third nation, to grant 
each other full military, financial, and national assistance. 

No true, patriotic American wants war. Many measures are 
advocated to keep us out of war. Proponents of each are 
prone to claim that those advocated by others would involve 
us in war. 

The situation which confronts us not only abroad but at 
home is a serious one. Let us, then, through a committee of 
the House, inquire into the facts and find answers to the 
questions which have just been suggested. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a 
short address by Charles P. Taft on Relief and Social 
Problems, which he made before the meeting of the Com- 
munity Chests here in Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a letter signed by all of the members of the California dele- 
gation in Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a speech I delivered recently in New York 
City. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a list of P. W. A. projects, approved, for the State of West 
Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
an editorial from the Philadelphia Record. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object— 
I have no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
What is the editorial about? 

Mr. VOORHIS, This editorial has to do with the prepa- 
ration for the 1938 election. 

Mr. RICH. It must be a good one if it comes from the 
Record. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

TOLL BRIDGES IN ARKANSAS 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, Arkansas was admitted 
into the Union in 1836. Last year, the first year of its sec- 
ond century of statehood, 2,450,000 out-of-State cars entered 
my State. Today there is going about over the State of 
Arkansas a caravan of 35 officials of automobile and tourist 
organizations of the United States, looking over the beautiful 
resorts we have in that State, our rivers, our prairies, our 
plains, our valleys, and mountains. Last year this Congress 
passed an act authorizing the Federal Government to pay 
one-half of the original cost of all toll bridges on Federal 
highways erected anywhere in the United States since 1927. 
I am happy to state that the State of Arkansas is the first 
State in the Union to take advantage of that act. By act of 
the Legislature of Arkansas in special session last month, 
on the ist day of April, there were removed all tolls from 
all the toll bridges in the State of Arkansas. No other bar- 
riers now exist to prevent you from freely entering that great 
State and enjoying its fine climate, scenery, and hospitality. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHENS. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. How much is the gas tax 
in the gentleman’s State? 

Mr. KITCHENS. Six cents a gallon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—EIGHTH 
AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the enclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing and requesting 
the President of the United States to extend an invitation to 
the governments of the American republics, members of the 
Pan American Union, to hold the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress in the United States in 1940 on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Pan American 
Union and to invite these governments to participate in 
that Congress; and authorizing an appropriation of $90,000 
for the expenses of organizing and holding the Congress. 

FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, April 27, 1938. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 
The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the roll of the committees. 
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Mr. LANHAM (when the Committee on Patents was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9996) to 
authorize the registration of certain collective trade-marks. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subject to the provisions of the trade-mark 


registration laws, registration of a trade-mark may be applied for 


and granted to any natural or juridical person, and including 


nations, States, municipalities, and the like, which exercises legitt- 
mate control over the use of the trade-mark sought to be 


registered. 
Sec. 2. That section 4 of the Trade-Mark Act of February 20, 


1905, as amended, be, and the same is hereby, further amended by 
deleting therefrom the following: “Provided further, That subject 
to the provisions of section 5 of said Trade-Mark Act (U. S. C., 
title 15, sec. 85), registration of a collective mark may be issued 
to an association to which it belongs, which association is located 
in any such foreign country and whose existence is not contfary 
to the laws of such country, 28 it does not possess an indus- 
trial or commercial establishment.” 

Sec. 3. That registrations heretofore granted under that portion 
of section 4 of the Trade-Mark Act of February 20, 1905, as 
amended, repealed by section 2 hereof, shall hereafter have the 
same force and effect as if granted under section 1 hereof and 
applications pending under said portion of section 4 of said 
Trade-Mark Act at the time of enactment hereof shall be con- 
sidered in accordance with the provisions of section 1 hereof. 


With the following committee amendments: 
Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “the trade-mark registration 
laws” and insert in lieu thereof “section 5 of the Trade-mark Act 


of 1905, as amended.” 
Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “juridical” and insert the 


word “juristic.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to explain the pur- 
poses of this measure. A subcommittee of the Committee 
on Patents has recently held extensive hearings with refer- 
ence to a bill providing for a revision of our trade-mark laws. 
It is rather a complex question. In those hearings many of 
the controversies were adjusted satisfactorily, but that gen- 
eral bill will have to be redrafted and likely cannot receive 
consideration until the next session of Congress. During the 
hearings, however, one matter came up for consideration 
which seems in no way controversial, and one which for the 
protection of our own American industrialists requires 
prompt and proper correction. 

Since 1883 our country has been a member of the Interna- 
tional Union for the Protection of Industrial Property which, 
of course, has to do primarily with trade-marks. In 1910 
a provision was placed in our trade-mark law, which is 
found in section 4 of the present law: 


Provided further, That subject to the provisions of section 5 


of said Trade-mark Act (U.S. C., title 15, sec. 85) registration of 


a collective mark may be issued to an association to which it be- 
longs, which association is located in any such foreign country 
and whose existence is not contrary to the law of such coun- 

even if it does not possess an industrial or commercial 


e 

Since that provision was placed in our law foreign concerns 
having trade-marks in their own countries could get trade- 
marks in this country for the sale of their goods within our 
borders. This is a privilege which the American indus- 
trialists have not enjoyed. 

It is the purpose of this bill to accord the same privilege 
to American industrialists which is now given under our laws 
to foreign industrialists, in order that there may be equality 
of opportunity among them, the foreigner now enjoying the 
distinct advantage. 

This is a provision for collective trade-marks; that is, the 
trade-marks used by various associations of business con- 
cerns. Let me cite by way of illustration and explanation 
what some of those associations are. They are, for instance, 
among others: The California Fruit Growers’ Association, 
the Wisconsin Dairy Association, the Pennsylvania Crude oil 
Association, the Southern Pine Association, the National Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, and the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. These associations have 
marks which are used by their individual members. For 
instance, the California Fruit Growers’ Association has & 
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mark. The association itself has no need for the mark, but 
the members of the association use the mark of the associa- 
tion itself, and that mark is very essential in identifying 
their goods, which have come to have a well-known character 
in our country. ; 

According to present law, I repeat, these foreign associa- 
tions can register their trade-marks in this country, if they 
are registered in their own countries, and have the advantage 
of that mark in selling goods in America. The members 
of these American associations do not have this privilege 
either within our own borders or in foreign countries. 

The purpose of the pending legislation is, first, to enable 
such an association to register a trade-mark and protect it 
in the United States. Second, it enables these associations 
to protect their marks abroad, which they have not been able 
to do heretofore, because registration can be effected abroad 
only after registration has been had in this country. Here- 
tofore members of these associations could not get their 
marks protected in this country, because under our present 
laws, in making an application for a trade-mark the ap- 
plicant has to state, first, that he is and has been using the 
mark, and, secondly, that he has an exclusive right to,the 
use of the mark. Of course, the member of an association 
has no right to the exclusive use of a mark. Take, for in- 
stance, the Wisconsin Dairy Association. Every member of 
that association uses the mark, consequently no individual 
member of the association in the sale of his products can 
claim to have the exclusive use of that mark; therefore that 
mark cannot be registered under our present trade-mark 
laws. 

Since 1910 these foreign associations of a similar char- 
acter have been permitted to get trade-marks in the United 
States, and they may sell their goods under these trade- 
marks in this country and, of course, in their own countries, 
a privilege which has been denied our industrialists, because 
they cannot get registration abroad due to the fact that the 
prime requisite for getting registration abroad is that they 
must have registration in their own country. The purpose 
of the pending bill is to correct that very evident inequality 
which now exists with reference to all these associations in 
America and to give them the privileges that are now en- 
joyed by such foreign associations. It should have been cor- 
rected a long time ago and certainly should be corrected at 
this time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. In other words, if we pass 
this legislation at the present time and a man gets his trade- 
mark, he will be in a position to register abroad. There 
is nothing abroad to prevent him from registering? 

Mr. LANHAM. No; there will be nothing abroad to pre- 
vent him from registering. It must be in accordance with 
the terms of this international union, to which we have be- 
longed since 1883. This international union is composed of 
34 countries, which include all the important industrial 
countries of the world. The American association cannot 
now register a trade-mark abroad, because it cannot register 
in this country; whereas the other members of the union can 
register in their own countries and also, since 1910, register 
here. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If we remove the handi- 
cap in this country, we improve the situation abroad? 

Mr. LANHAM. We improve the situation abroad by al- 
lowing the associations to use the trade-marks in this 
country, and register those marks, and by reason of that fact 
to get registration abroad, so that their marks will therefore 
be protected in their commerce abroad. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I notice that Japan has adopted some 
very shrewd tactics to overcome the boycott and the preju- 
dice against that country; namely, in one instance, it has re- 
christened a certain little insignificant island USA, so it 
could stamp what was shipped out of there “Made in USA.” 
I was wondering if the gentleman’s committee had consid- 
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ered this in relation to the issuance of trade-marks to these 
foreign countries? 

Mr. LANHAM. I may say, in reply to the gentleman’s in- 
quiry, that that matter was discussed in our general con- 
sideration before the subcommittee on the revision of the 
trade-mark laws in general. It is a matter with which we 
intend to deal in that revision. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM, I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would that not belong to the Ways and 
Means Committee? We have had that matter up in our 
committee several times. In fact, we now have in conference 
a bill which deals with customs and trade-marks. 

Mr. LANHAM. I appreciate that fact, and reference was 
made to that in these hearings in order that we might work 
the matter out properly with the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is this bill anything like H. R. 9259, 
which has certain compulsory provisions? 

Mr. LANHAM. No; this has nothing to do with that. 
The pending bill simply gives to our own American associa- 
tions the same right in this country which foreign associa- 
tions have enjoyed since 1910, and by reason of giving them 
in this bill an opportunity to register here, it will increase 
their opportunity abroad by giving them the right to register 
their trade-marks there. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. There is not anything in this bill, or 


‘the changes which will be brought about by it, that will em- 


barrass any individual in securing copyrights or patents? 

Mr. LANHAM. In no way that I can conceive. This bill 
is restricted to these collective associations, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It takes care of trade associations? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes; just as I have enumerated them— 
associations the members of which cannot now get a right to 
use the mark because their right to use it is not exclusive. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that under the existing law a citizen or an association in a 
foreign country might adopt the trade mark of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Association, for instance, and then 
come in competition with people in this country? 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not know that they could adopt the 
mark of the California Fruit Growers’ Association. Such a 
thing is quite possible, perhaps, because our own associations 
cannot register any mark at all. 

Mr. ROMJUE. If I understand the explanation correctly, 
under existing law that is the way they do come in competi- 
tion with us, and we give them the privilege under the 
statute as it is now. 

Mr. LANHAM. They probably have marks that are some- 
what similar. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SIROVICH. The only purpose of this bill is to right 
a wrong for the benefit of American businessmen, to give 
them a right foreign organizations have here but which 
12 7 businessmen do not enjoy. That is all there is to this 

ill. 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman is exactly right. The 
whole purpose of this bill is to allow these associations of the 
character I have mentioned to do business in this country 
upon the same basis foreign associations are now permitted 
to do business, and to give them an opportunity to expand 
their trade abroad by getting protection for their trade- 
marks in foreign commerce. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. In the hearings upon the 
trade-mark laws there was a diversity of opinion about the 
various needs for legislation, but this was one question upon 
which everyone agreed there is a necessity for legislation at 
this time. 
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Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman is correct. We heard no 
controversy whatever with reference to this matter. There 
is unanimity of opinion concerning it because of the fact 
this measure merely seeks to correct a wrong under which 
our American business associations have labored since 1910. 

May I say just this one word further? I have two amend- 
ments to offer, one a substitute for the first committee 
amendment by reason of the fact that the committee amend- 
ment refers only to section 5 of the Trade-mark Act of 1905, 
and I am advised by the Commissioner of Patents that there 
is also a provision in this regard in the act of 1920. There- 
fore I intend to offer a substitute for the first committee 
amendment in order properly to correct that feature. 

In section 2, which is merely a copy of a section of the 
present law, there is a comma, which in the drafting was 
placed in the bill erroneously. Also the word “laws” was 
placed in the bill instead of the word “law.” This was a 
mere error in copying. 

If there are any further questions anyone would like to 
ask with reference to this matter, I shall be pleased to en- 
deavor to make an explanation, but I have sought to explain 
the matter. 

May I inquire if any time is desired on that side? 

Mr. ARENDS. I have a request from the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MicHener] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, April 25, as 
shown by the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at page 5756, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Rax BURN I, the majority leader, 
asked unanimous consent to address the House for 5 min- 
utes. He then asked unanimous consent to have read from 
the Clerk’s desk an anonymous letter the President of the 
United States had received, in reference to what the gentle- 
man from Texas termed the “pump priming” bill. The gen- 
tleman then asked unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a certain petition. All these requests were granted. 

Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous consent to have a very 
short signed letter covering the same subject matter read 
from the Clerk’s desk; also a very short statement or demand, 
in lieu of the petition, and I ask that these statements may 
be made a part of my remarks. 

Prefacing the reading of the statements, I may say that 
the gentleman from Texas, the majority leader, showed 
great concern about the propaganda that was coming, or 
was going to come, to the Congress opposing the President’s 
spending program. He said he felt the country ought to be 
advised where this propaganda originated and where it came 
from. In an effort to be helpful, and to throw light on the 
facts, I asked him at that time if he would not include with 
his remarks the material which I am now inserting, but 
he said he had received no such material and did not desire 
to include it in his remarks. 

I now ask the Clerk to read the letter to which I 
referred. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan to have the statements referred 
to by him read by the Clerk? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘Hon. EARLE MICHENER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I note that Representative Rarsurn read into the 
Recorp a letter from someone who didn’t sign his name, which 
was intended to show where the opposition to the President's 
spending program springs from. I enclose a circular which shows 
clearly where the support of his program originates. These cir- 
culars are being distributed by the thousands on the water front 
and public parks in New York City. 

Very truly yours, 


JOHN O. STAREN, 
95 Pearl Street, New York City. 
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Mr. MICHENER. I ask that the Clerk now read the 
circular. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


AMERICA DEMANDS JOBS NOW 


President Roosevelt's $3,012,000,000 job program means that the 
W. P. A. worker remains on the 109. 1 


W. P. A, WORKERS FIGHT FOR YOUR JOBS 


Unemployed and part-time workers, the President’s proposal 
means the prospect of regular jobs instead of starvation on home 


FIGHT NOW FOR A REGULAR JOB 


The C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. should act jointly on this 
program—regardless of whatever other differences they may have. 
They must pool their strength on this issue in the same way 
that they get together in the congressional elections, 

Smali-business men are you losing the battle to keep your 
head above water? Have the banks refused you small loans— 
that mean life and death to your business? Support the Presi- 


dent’s proposal. It means loans and purchasing power; i eans 
more customers and more business. me 


Write the President telling him you are behind him in this 
fight. Write your Congressmen and Senators. 

Your union and your organization should discuss the recovery 
program at once and send its opinion to the White House and to 
Congress—now! 

Issued by: New York State Committee, Communist Party, 
East Twelfth Street, New York City. tise 

Read the Daily Worker. 

Join the Communist Party. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, it is interesting to know 
where this propaganda is coming from. The other day our 
distinguished majority leader saw fit to insert in the 
Recor an anonymous letter—an unsigned letter, with no 
information as to where it came from—insisting that this 
letter indicated propaganda, and criticizing any effort to have 
the people of the country write to their Congressman and to 
their President. He warned us to look out for this flood 
of propaganda that was coming in opposition to this spend- 
ing program. I hope he did not want to prejudice honest 
opinion expressed by our constituents. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Surely, if the gentleman ‘wants to 
apologize. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not want to apologize. I simply 
want everybody who is sending in propaganda to take off the 
mask and let us know who he is. 

Mr. MICHENER. I agree that the mask should be taken 
off and that the Congress and the country should know who 
is talking. The man who signed the letter which I have 
inserted not only signs his name but gives his address. 
There is nothing fictitious about that—no mask. On the 
other hand, the distinguished and able gentleman from 
Texas has called the country’s attention to an unsigned 
Statement, purported to have been received by the Presi- 
dent, making certain statements casting innuendoes and 
attempting, without stating the facts, to lead the Congress 
to believe that some sinister motive is prompting the send- 
ing of propaganda to Congress. It would seem to me that 
this anonymous letter is a perfect example of wearing a 
mask. For my part, I pay no attention to letters or com- 
munications received at my office where the sender refuses to 
sign his name and become responsible. 

My able friend from Texas has been an honored Member 
of this body for 25 years, and I venture the guess that this 
is the first time during all of that long service that he has felt 
called upon to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an un- 
signed letter, received from an unknown source through the 
mail. Letters of that kind should be the subject of our 
derision rather than of our respect. 

I would not have gotten up here and put in the RECORD 
this invitation that is being sent out by the Communist 
Party if some man or somebody had not had the courage 
to sign his name and tell us who he is and where he lives 
and where the propaganda comes from. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; surely. 
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Mr. RAYBURN. I got so used to anonymous letters and 
telegrams and petitions signed with the names of people who 
never sent them, many of them babes in arms and many 
of them in the graveyard, during the consideration of some 
bills during this session 

Mr. MICHENER. I cannot yield further, because the gen- 
tleman said that the other day, and I am going to ask him, 
as majority leader, in view of his statement that people 
signed those letters and telegrams with the names of persons 
who are infants in arms or in the graveyard, in all fairness, 
to present some of the petitions with names where some of 
the signers are infants in arms or where the signers are in 
the graveyard. 

During the consideration of the reorganization bill I re- 
ceived approximately 3,600 letters and telegrams, and I am 
sure none of them were signed by “babes in arms” or “peo- 
ple in the graveyard.” I say I am sure because, following the 
usual custom of persons sending telegrams, many of these 
telegrams did not bear the street address of the senders. 
My office force, however, secured from the Library of Con- 
gress the city directories for the sizable cities from which 
these messages came. The names were checked with the 
directories, and it was my privilege to respond to each signer 
at the address found in the directory. The people who com- 
municated with me with reference to the reorganization bill 
were not impostors. There was no propaganda. They sent 
and paid for their telegrams, They were honest, God-fear- 
ing, patriotic citizens, who wanted to preserve our form of 
government, and who did not want all power lodged in 
Washington. I hope that if there is any doubt in the mind 
of the gentleman from Texas as to where his messages came 
from, he will do as I have done, and I feel confident his con- 
stituents are as sincere and honest as the constituency 
which it is my privilege to represent. 

It is easy to shout, “Wolf! wolf!” and “Propaganda! propa- 
ganda!” It is easy to pass off lightly as propaganda word re- 
ceived from back home, but if I do not miss my guess, the 
American people were never more earnest in their messages 
than they are at this good hour. They know something 
about what is going on down in Washington, and they are 
attempting in their own way to make themselves articulate. 
I encourage this practice rather than condemn it. 

Now, the above letter from a New York citizen, together 
with the demand sent out by the Communist Party, of New 
York, should be given consideration. I am not condemning 
the Communist Party because it is supporting President 
Roosevelt in this program. It has a perfect right to do this. 
By the same token, it has a perfect right to call upon its fol- 

lowers to impart their views to the Chief Executive and to 
Congress, and I am not castigating those who caused this 
circular to be broadcast, asking the followers of the Com- 
munist Party to bring force to bear in behalf of the Presi- 
dent’s spending program. I am, however, calling attention 
to the fact that it seems to me to be unfair to condemn those 
who have the temerity to oppose the President’s program 
as “propagandists” and to accept as valid the requests in be- 
half of his program, regardless of how they are inspired or 
who is the instigator. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s admission 
that he checked with the telephone directories in these 
towns 
Mr. MICHENER. Oh, no; the city directories, not tele- 
phone directories, but the city directories. 

Mr. RAYBURN. This shows that the flood of propaganda 
that we have had heretofore on some of these bills at least 
raised a suspicion in his mind. I got no propaganda on the 
so-called reorganization bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. It was the gentleman's charge that this 
was propaganda that raised the suspicion in my mind, and 
that was the reason I wanted to find out whether the gen- 
tleman from Texas knew what he was talking about when 
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he made such assertions, and I checked up and I asked 
others to do likewise. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I may say to the gentleman that I re- 
ceived no propaganda on this so-called reorganization bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Because everybody knew the gentleman 
would go along with what the President wanted. 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; because everybody knew I was going 
to vote for efficiency in government if I ever got the chance. 
I had, however, some experience in 1935 when we had the 
same kind of campaign, and I received many petitions, and 
I wrote to the petitioners in my own district, and they would 
write back that they never signed any petition or any tele- 
gram, and I got one petition from one town where some of 
the signers to the petition were in the graveyard, and these 
petitions are in my files now. However, they are 3 years 
old, but I know, also, that in one city in Pennsylvania a 
representative of some of these interests that are going to 
come in here with propaganda this time took down a tele- 
phone book and signed the names of 12;000 subscribers to 
telegrams that came in here, and this was developed as a 
fact in an inyestigation that followed. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; that was 3 years ago. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Three years ago; yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. We are now living in 1938, and that was 
in 1935. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman from 
Texas 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. This simply shows the power of prop- 
aganda, and I want the people to know where it comes 
from and from what interests, and therefore I want the 
source of propaganda known, when it is propaganda, from 
whatever source it comes, for or against legislation, and I 
also want it known whether it is genuine and arises from 
the patriotism of people or whether it comes by reason of 
people being fooled by the selfishness of a particular group. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentleman if he wants to 
ask a question. 

Mr, O'MALLEY. If a W. P. A. foreman has gone around 
among the employees on a project with a petition asking 
them to sign it and send it to their Congressman to vote 
for the reorganization bill, would the gentleman consider 
that propaganda? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I would. I try to be honest about every- 
thing. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2. minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEMUTH]. 

Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America are located in my dis- 
trict, They have written an open letter to the President 
of the United States. It bears the signature of the presi- 
dent and the recording secretary and their official seal. I 
ask unanimous consent to have this inserted in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

An open letter to the President of the United States from Allis- 

Chalmers Local, No. 613, United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 


Workers of America, 1917 Metropolitan Street, North Side, 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 

HONORABLE Sm: We listened and read your fireside broadcast of 
Thursday, April 14, in which you presented a real program for 
lifting the country out of the present depression. 

While under ordinary conditions our response to such a message 
would be a resolution of support from the membership of our 
organization, we feel that the warm personal note struck in your 
address and the sincerity of your concern for our welfare requires 
a personal reply on our part. 

We welcome particularly your emphasis on the fact that the 
only way to restore the prosperity of the Nation is to restore the 
living standards of the whole of the people—that the only way 
to ward off the threat to the further maintenance of our democ- 
racy is to provide guaranties that no American person shall go 


hungry. 

We have followed with the greatest interest your past fireside 
broadcasts, and we declare that this is the most courageous and 
far-visioned program yet outlined by you. If this is so, and if 
we recall the fury and hatred with which the tories of our day 
hurled themselves upon you and your supporters in Congress on 
every past progressive proposal for legislative reform, then we can 
expect a most savage campaign now to defeat this program as well. 
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Perhaps we are partly to blame for the many victories of the 
reactionary manufacturers and bankers in Congress, But we have 
come to rely on you, it seems, to do all our fighting for us. The 
lessons of the defeat of the reorganization bill and the methods 
used by the enemy have convinced us that it is our duty—the duty 
of all the common people whose cause you have so fearlessly 
championed since you entered the White House—to rally to your 
support and fight with you for the realization of a happier, more 
secure life for the majority of the American people. 

We pledge to use all our strength and influence to arouse the 
people to action behind your program. We take this opportunity 
to warn the “economic royalists” in Congress that on this vital 
issue which affects the bread and butter of the mass of our people 
we shall not weaken. We pledge to use every means at our dis- 
posal to expose and defeat politically every Member of Congress or 
the Senate who dares attempt to prolong the misery of the people. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we urge you not to permit the 
enemy to weaken or compromise your present firm stand. In our 
turn we resolve to maintain alert watchfulness and engage ac- 
tively in a campaign to put this program across. 

With sincere admiration, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
AnaM STEIN, President. 

Adopted at regular membership meeting on Tuesday, April 19. 

[SEAL] EDWARD RIEGNER, Recording Secretary. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment., 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, after the word “of”, strike out “the trade-mark, registra- 
tion laws” and insert “section 5 of the Trade-mark Act of 1905.” 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, which I send to the 
desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lannam to the committee amend- 
ment: Page 1, line 4, after the word “laws”, strike out the comma 
and add the following: “on February 20, 1905 (U. S. O., title 15, 
sec. 81), as amended, and of March 19, 1920 (U. S. C., title 15, 
sec. 121 (b)), as amended.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed 
to, and the committee amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “juridical” and insert 
“juristic.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANHAM, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LANHANM: Page 2, line 3, after the 
“85”, strike out the comma; and on page 2, line 6, after 
the word “the”, strike out the word “laws” and insert “law.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider laid on the table. 


IMPROPER PRACTICE IN PATENT OFFICE 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Patents, I call up S. 477, to prevent fraud, deception, 
or other improper practice in connection with business be- 
fore the United States Patent Office, and for other purposes, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person who 
has not been duly recognized to practice before the United States 
Patent Office in accordance with the provisions of section 487 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 35, sec. 11) and the rules of 
the Patent Office to hold himself out or knowingly permit himself 
to be held out as a patent solicitor, patent agent, or patent attor- 
ney, or otherwise in any manner hold himself out, either directly 
or indirectly, as authorized to represent applicants for patent in 
their business before the Patent Office, and it shall be unlawful 
for any person who has, under the authority of section 487 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 35, sec. 11) been disbarred or 
excluded from practice before the Patent Office, and has not been 
reinstated, to in any manner whatever hold himself out as en- 
titled to represent or assist persons in the transaction of business 
before the Patent Office or any division thereof; and any offense 
against the foregoing provision shall be a misdemeanor and be 
punished by a fine of not less than $50 and not exceeding $500. 
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With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 6, strike out “in any manner whatever hold himself 
cut” and insert “hold himself out in any manner whatever.” 


Mr, LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which should 
have been passed long ago. It provides for the proper pro- 
tection of inventors in the matter of the application and the 
prosecution of their claims before the Patent Office. The bill 
has passed the Senate—I understand unanimously. It sim- 
ply prevents those who are not authorized to practice before 
the Patent Office from holding themselves out as being en- 
titled so to practice, and I am advised that some persons 
who are not so qualified are advertising in foreign newspapers, 
in languages of those respective countries, which we cannot 
understand, and thereby preying upon the gullible people in 
other lands. This prevents those who have been disbarred 
from practicing before the Patent Office and is designed to 
penalize fraud. I think no further explanation is necessary. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
ha 92 5 and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on 
the table. 


PROTECTION OF FOREIGN EXHIBITORS 


Mr. LANHAM, Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Patents, I call up House Joint Resolution 447, to protect 
the copyrights and patents of foreign exhibitors at the Pacific 
Mercado International Exposition, to be held at Los Angeles, 
Calif., in 1940, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Librarian of Congress and the Commis- 
sioner of Patents are hereby authorized and directed to establish 
branch offices under the direction of the Register of Copyrights and 
the Commissioner of Patents, respectively, in suitable quarters on 
the grounds of the Pacific Mercado International Exposition, to be 
held at Los Angeles, Calif., under the direction of the Pacific Expo- 
sition Corporation, a California corporation, said quarters to be 
furnished free of charge by said corporation, said offices to be estab- 
lished at such time as may, upon 60 days’ advance notice, in writ- 
ing, to the Register of Copyrights and the Commissioner of Patents, 
respectively, be requested by said Pacific Exposition Corporation, but 
not earlier than January 1, 1940, and to be maintained until the 
close to the general public of said exposition; and the proprietor of 
any foreign copyright, or any certificate of trade-mark registration, 
or letters patent of invention, design, or utility model issued by any 
foreign government protecting any trade-mark, apparatus, device, 
machine, process, method, composition of matter, design, or manu- 
factured article imported for exhibition and exhibited at said 
exposition may upon presentation of proof of such proprietorship, 
satisfactory to the Register of Copyrights or the Commissioner of 
Patents, as the case may be, obtain without charge and without 
prior examination as to novelty, a certificate from such branch 
office, which shall be prima facie evidence in the Federal courts of 
such proprietorship, the novelty of the subject matter covered by 
any such certificate to be determined by a Federal court in case an 
action or suit is brought based thereon; and said branch offices 
shall keep registers of all such certificates issued by them, which 
shall be open to public inspection. 

At the close of said Pacific Mercado International Exposition the 
register of certificates of the copyright registrations aforesaid shall 
be deposited in the Copyright Office in the Library of Congress at 
Washington, D. C., and the register of all other certificates of 
registration aforesaid shall be deposited in the United States Patent 
Office at Washington, D. C., and there preserved for future refer- 
ence. Certified copies of any such certificates shall, upon request, 
be furnished by the Register of Copyrights or the Commissioner of 
Patents, as the case may be, either during or after said exposition, 
and at the rates charged by such officials for certified copies of 
other matters; and any such certified copies shall be admissible in 
evidence in lieu of the original certificates in any Federal court. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person without authority of 
the proprietor thereof to copy, republish, imitate, reproduce, or 
practice at any time during the period specified in section 6 hereof 
any subject matter protected by registration as aforesaid at either 
of the branch offices at said exposition which shall be imported for 
exhibition at said exposition, and there exhibited and which is 
substantially different in a copyright, trade-mark, or patent sense, 
as the case may be, from anything publicly used, described in a 
printed publication, or otherwise known in the United States of 
America prior to such registration at either of said branch offices as 
aforesaid; and any person who shall infringe upon the rights thus 
protected under this joint resolution shall be liable— 

(a) To an injunction restraining such infringement issued by 
any Federal court having jurisdiction of the defendant; 

(b) To pay to the proprietor such damages as the proprietor 
may have suffered due to such infringement, as well as all the 
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profits which the infringer may have made by reason of such in- 
fringement, and in proving profits the plaintiff shall be required 
to prove sales only, and the defendant shall be to prove 
every element of cost which he claims, or in lieu of actual damages 
and profits such damages as to the court shall appear to be just; 

(c) To deliver upon an oath, to be impounded during the 
pendency of the act, upon such terms and conditions as the court 
may prescribe, all articles found by the court after a preliminary 
hearing to infringe the rights herein protected; and 

(d) To deliver upon an oath, for destruction, all articles found 
by the court at final hearing to infringe the rights herein protected. 

Src. 8. Any person who willfully and for profit shall infringe 
any right protected under this joint resolution, or who shall know- 
ingly and willfully aid or abet such infringement, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by imprisonment for not exceeding 1 year or by a fine 
of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. All the acts, regulations, and provisions which apply to 
protecting copyrights, trade-marks, designs, and patents for inven- 
tions or discoveries not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
joint resolution shall apply to certificates issued pursuant to this 
joint resolution, but no notice of copyright on the work shall be 
required for protection hereunder. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this joint resolution shall bar or 
prevent the proprietor of the subject matter covered by any cer- 
tificate issued pursuant to this joint resolution from obtaining 
protection for such subject matter under the provisions of the 
copyright, trade-mark, or patent laws of the United States of 
America, as the case may be, upon making application and com- 
plying with the provisions prescribed by stich laws; and nothing 
contained in this joint resolution shall prevent, lessen, impeach, 
or avoid any remedy at law or in equity under any certificate of 
copyright registration, certificate of trade-mark registration, or 
letters patent for inventions or discoveries or designs issued under 
the copyright, trade-mark, or patent laws of the United States of 
America, as the case may be, which any owner thereof and of 
a certificate issued thereon pursuant to this joint resolution 
might have had if this joint resolution had not been passed, but 
such owner shall not twice recover the damages he has sustained 
of the profit made by reason of any infringement thereof. 

Sec. 6. The rights protected under the provisions of this joint 
resolution as to any copyright, trade-mark, apparatus, device, ma- 
chine, process, method, composition of matter, design, or manu- 
factured article imported for exhibition at said Pacific Mercado 
International Exposition shall begin on the date the same is placed 
on exhibition at said exposition and shall continue for a period 
of 6 months from the date of the closing to the general public of 
said exposition. 

Sec. 7. All necessary expenses incurred by the United States in 
carrying out the provisions of this joint resolution shall be reim- 
bursed to the Government of the United States by the Pacific 
Exposition Corporation, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Librarian of Congress and the Commissioner of Patents, respec- 
tively; and receipts from such reimbursements shall be deposited 
pat ee to the appropriations from which such expenses were 


With the following committee amendments: 
oe 5, line 16, after the word “be,” insert in force prior hereto, 
and.” 


Page 5, line 24, after the word “be”, insert “in force prior hereto.” 


Mr. LANHAM, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. This resolution provides protection to exhibitors from 
foreign countries on their copyrights and patents, at the 
Pacific Mercado International Exposition, to be held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., in 1940. Similar resolutions have been passed 
on numerous occasions, at the beginning of this session for 
the exposition in San Francisco, and previous to that for 
the exposition in Chicago and New York. The Commissioner 
of Patents has made a favorable report, and with the adop- 
tion of the committee amendments which have been re- 
ported, I think the bill should pass. No further explanation 
being asked, I ask for a vote. 

The Committee on Patents favorably reported this resolu- 
tion on March 25, 1938—see report No. 2006. There is a 
report from the Patent Office on this particular measure, 
based on the fact that the committee acted favorably on 
two similar resolutions in the first session of the present 
Congress, House Joint Resolution 292 and House Joint Reso- 
lution 334. These resolutions also passed the Senate and be- 
came Public Resolutions, No. 35 and No. 41, respectively. 
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The reports giving the view of the Patent Office and the 
Copyright Office with respect to House Joint Resolution 292 
are attached hereto, and apply similarly to the resolution 
now being considered, House Joint Resolution 447. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Patents 
has no further bills to call up at this time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further proceedings under the call of the calendar may 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL WAR PENSIONS 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10332) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain widows, 
former widows, and helpless and dependent children of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pen- 
— roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
aws— 

The name of Sarah A. DeGross, widow of Ross A. DeGross, late 
of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Wilhelmine Skilling, widow of Edward Skilling, 
late of Company G, Second ent Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Elizabeth Ellen Barker, widow of Ira Barker, Jr., 
late of Company G, Eighteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah Jane Bump, widow of Edwin Bump, late of 
Company C, Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, sub- 
sequently Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
per a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Laura McBratney, widow of Andrew C. McBratney, 
late of Company G, Twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Jackson, widow of Harlow D. Jackson, late of 
Company D, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Sacks, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Adam Sacks, late of Dennison Guards, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ada M. McMasters, widow of John C. McMasters, 
late of Company B. Eighty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of America E. Dye, widow of Ivan E. Dye, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Linder, widow of George W. Linder, late of 
Company H, One Hundred and Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Straube, widow of Christian Straube, late 
of Company B, Forty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma C. Orr, widow of Adelbert L. Orr, late un- 
assigned Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Wilder, widow of John W. Wilder, late of 
Company E, Thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth R. Davis, former widow of Alva S. Taber, 
late of Company A, Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Clara A. Farwell, widow of Corydon J. Farwell, late 
of Companies A and K, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie I. McCoy, widow of Alfred R. McCoy, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Florence Jones, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William Jones, late a first Meutenant, Company E, Forty-second 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of F. Emma Bates, widow of Oliver Bates, late of Com- 
pany C, Ninth Regiment, and Company I, Second Regiment, New 
York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of A. Powell, widow of Joseph Powell, late of 
Company E, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hannah Treese, widow of Frank Treese, late of 
Company K, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel M. A. C. Frum, widow of Jerome O. Frum, 
late of Captain N. Allstop’s company of Independent Scouts West 
Virginia State Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Bessie Hall, widow of William Hall, late of the First 
Independent Battery, Minnesota Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Cora T. Ogbin, widow of George W. Ogbin, late of 
Company I, One Hundred and Forty-seventh Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Anna E, Pollitt, former widow of Benjamin W. 
Edgar, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, 
and Company A, One Hundred and Ninety-eighth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Mary C. R. Dolphin, widow of John Dolphin, late of 
Company E, Thirtieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase 
the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have 
attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the 
submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Phebe L. Dixon, widow of William Dixon, late of 
Company B, Forty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Laura S. D’Yarmett; widow of Edward B. D’Yar- 
mett, late of Company F, One Hundred and Seventy-eighth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louise E. Van Norden, widow of James W. Van 
Norden, late of Company K, First Regiment New York Volunteer 
Engineers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma A. Trumble, widow of Russell A. Trumble, 
late of Company H, Seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Azelle V. Crawford, helpless and dependent daugh- 
ter of William Crawford, alias Thomas S. Carter, late of Company 
K, Fifth Regiment New York Veteran Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company I, Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Eliza V. Duvendack, widow of Henry Duvendack, 
late of the Eighth Independent Company, Ohio Volunteer Sharp- 
shooters, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Troutt, widow of James A. Troutt, late of 
Company K, Seventeenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Thorson, widow of John Thorson, late of 
Company E, Ninety-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah King, widow of Garland King, late of Com- 
pany I, Eighty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Brown, widow of Jesse P, Brown, late of 
Company D, Eighty-third Regiment, and Company H, Forty-eighth 
Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Orville Hunter, helpless and dependent son of 
David L. Hunter, late of Company I, One Hundred and Forty- 
sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ida B. Hunt, widow of Charles Hunt, late of Com- 
pany D, Fifth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Tompkins, widow of Joseph A. Tompkins, 
late of Company B, Sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Ar- 
tillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maryette Vannatta, widow of William Vannatta, 
late of Companies O and A, Sixty-fourth Regiment New York 
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Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Addie Webster, widow of Roswell I. Webster, late 
of Company K, Two Hundred and Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in leu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louise Essenmacher, widow of Charles Essen- 
macher, Jr., late of Company B, One Hundred and Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Fannie Stevens, widow of Jacob Stevens, late of 
Company C, Seventy-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Meiser, widow of John S. Meiser, late of 
Company F, One Hundred and Seventy-first Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet B. Sampson, widow of George A. Sampson, 
late of Company A, One Hundred and Eleventh Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company G, Fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie M. Spaulding, widow of Dennison F. Spauld- 
ing, late of Company K, Seventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Seager, widow of Peter Seager, late of 
Company D, One Hundred and Twenty-second t New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Z. Bowden, widow of Edward Bowden, late of 
Company C, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Netta Adams, widow of William M. Adams, late of 
Company F, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of) 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza L. Grover, widow of John W. Grover, late of 
Company I, One Hundred and Seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Grace H. Lyon, widow of Francis K. Lyon, late of 
Company E, One Hundred and Twelfth t New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Julia A. Cowdery Walker, former widow of Burnham 
Cowdery, late of Company G, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary R. Schreiber, widow of Andrew E. Schreiber, 
late of Company K, Fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Bayette, widow of Stephen Bayette, late of 
Company F, Sixtieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sadie Hainline, widow of Nathan T. Hainline, late 
of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate 
to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have attained 
the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the sub- 
mission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The name of Jennie Peavey, widow of Sylvester I. Peavey, late 
of Company F, Nineteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Mann, widow of Ferdinand Mann, alias 
Herman Mann, late of the Third Independent Battery, New Jersey 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Thomas, widow of Jeremiah Thomas, late 
of Company E, Fifty-fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Blanche B. Acton, widow of James D. Acton, late 
of Company I, One Hundred and Forty-ninth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month and increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the 
date she shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall 
be determined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the 
beneficiary to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Maggie A. Foster, widow of Lyman T. Foster, late 
of Companies D and A, Third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elmira Diffenderfer, widow of Lewis C. Diffenderfer, 
late of Company H, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rose B. Sutherlin, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Elias Sutherlin, late of Company E, Twelfth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Thomas, widow of Joseph Thomas, late of 
Battery I, First Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Light 
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Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sallie A. Guthrie, widow of Sorency B. Guthrie, 
late of Company H, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ruth L. McMeans, widow of John W. McMeans, 
late of Company A, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
Eightieth Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eliza J. Rowland, former widow of Joseph F. 
Hunter, late of Company A, Thirty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca Fields, widow of David Fields, late of 
Company M, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and increase the rate 
to $30 per month from and after the date she shall have attained 
the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined by the sub- 
mission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The name of Maud Phillips, widow of Jacob Phillips, late of Com- 
pany I, Seventy-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Orvey Raymond Fry, helpless and dependent son 
of Lymus Fry, late of Company C, Two Hundred and Seventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary N. Washburn, widow of Pliny E. Washburn, 
late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura E. Lawrence, widow of John W. Lawrence, 
late of Company B, One Hundred and Ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Bridges, widow of William E. Bridges, late 
of Company F, One Hundred and Thirty-third Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lena S. Ricketts, widow of John B. Ricketts, 
late of Company A, Fifty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lenora D. Stone, widow of Monroe J. Stone, late 
of Company K, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Frances K. Knoblock, widow of John Knoblock,, 
late of Company B, Twenty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha E. Hodil, widow of Jacob D. Hodil, late of 
Company B, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Kelley, widow of William H. Kelley, late of 
Company F, Nineteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Ward, former widow of Asa Hassell, late 
of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary H. Green, widow of William B. Green, late 
of Company K, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amy A. Watson, widow of Warren W. Watson, late 
of Company C, One Hundred and Thirty-third Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John Cunningham, helpless and dependent son of 
Washington Cunningham, late of Company K, Seventy-eighth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Flora Green, widow of Joseph W. Green, late of 
Company G, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Effie J. Clark, widow of Charles W. Clark, late of 
Company H, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ida Young, widow of Robert Young, late of Com- 
pany E, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary S. Strosnider, widow of Thomas J. Strosnider, 
late of Company F, One Hundred and Sixtieth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Trader, widow of Samuel P. Trader, late of 
Company F, Forty-second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Ayers, widow of John H. Ayers, late sur- 
geon, Thirty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Augusta I. Haselwood, widow of Adam Haselwood, 
Jr., late of Company G, Twentieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louise Kerner, widow of Frederick or Fred Kerner, 
late of Capt. Henry J. Lewis’ Company D, Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Alice A. Tyrrel, widow of Curtis B. Tyrrel, late of 
Company D, Seventeenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sylvia Holsapple, widow of William C. Holsapple, 
late of Capt. Benjamin F. Cook’s Company D, Sixtieth Regiment 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Capt. Benjamin F. Cook’s company, 
St. Clair County Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Clara Hammond, widow of Francis M. Hammond, 
late of Company I, One Hundred and Second Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Padgett, widow of William H. H. Padgett, 
late of Companies D and A, Third Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Wiley, widow of Aquila Wiley, late colonel, 
Forty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and major, Eighth 
Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Stella B. Billings, widow ‘of Enos N. Billings, late 
of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Maria E. Perry, widow of James H. Perry, late of 
Company B, Twenty-ninth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ada M. Huffman, former widow of Wilson B. 
Beeson, late of Company I, Eighth t Iowa Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Catherine Field, widow of William F. Field, late 
second lieutenant, Battery H, Third t New York Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ida Webb, widow of David Webb, late of Company 
D, One Hundred and Thirty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma J. Fulton, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Isaac B. Fulton, late of Company G, One Hundred and First 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Cline, widow of Valentine Cline, late of 
Company ©, One Hundred and Twenty-third Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Arminta E, McCarty, widow of Peter McCarty, alias 
William McCarty, late of Capt. Samuel Young's company, Poca- 
hontas County West Virginia State Troops, and Capt. Isaac W. 
Allen’s company, Pocahontas County West Virginia Independent 
Scouts, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bell D. Qualls, widow of Phillip A. Qualls, late of 
Company D, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Amelia J. Kyle, widow of Samuel Kyle, late of 
Company B, One Hundred and Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Bertha Gates, widow of Vincent R. Gates, late of 
Company A, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Theresa C. Schaffer, widow of Charles A. Schaffer, 
late of Company M, First mt Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Madie C. Gilbert, widow of Moses Gilbert, late of 
Company G. One Hundred and Eighty-sixth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie A. Alexander, widow of James H. Alexander, 
late of Company E, Fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
Eleventh Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Adelia L. Welch, widow of Rankin F. Welch, late 
of Company F, One Hundred and Twentieth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and Company E, Battalion Forty-eight, Ohio Vet- 
eran Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Peterson, widow of Henry Peterson, late of 
Company A, One Hundred and Eighth Regiment United States 
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Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Haney, widow of Francis Haney, late of 
Company K, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cordelia E. Sims, widow of James C. Sims, late of 
Company C, Sixteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jemima E. Trowbridge, widow of Lorenzo Trow- 
bridge, late of the Thirteenth Battery, Wisconsin Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Belle C. Taylor, widow of Charles G. Taylor, late of 
Company D, Sixteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Katherine H. Shaffer, widow of Jacob Shaffer, late 
of Company L, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mina L. McLean, widow of Alexander McLean, late 
of Company A, One Hundred and Seventeenth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Ward, widow of Thomas Ward, late of 
Company E, One Hundred and Sixtieth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frederick Draper, helpless and dependent son of 
Thomas Draper, late of Company G, Eighteenth Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Nancy J. Miller, widow of Greenbury Miller, late 
of Company C, Thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Grannis, widow of Lewis H. Grannis, late 
of Company A, One Hundred and Twelfth and Third Regiments 
New York Volunteer Infantry; and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Nila M. Knapp, widow of George W. Knapp, late of 
the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Schlick, widow of Henry N. Schlick, 
late second lieutenant, Company K, First Regiment New York 
Dragoons, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frances A. Fulkerson, widow of John E. Fulkerson, 
late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William Frederick Kildow, helpless and dependent 
son of William Kildow, late of Company G, Thirty-first and 
Eighty-eighth Regiments Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Emma Clark, widow of Niles Clark, late of Company 
F, One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Esther S. Bingham, widow of Robert M. Bingham, 
alias Robert Cooper, late of the United States Marine Corps, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline Hoffman, widow of Valentine Hoffman, 
late of the Eighth Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriett Morris, widow of Mordica Morris, late of 
Company E, One Hundred and Ninety-third Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna J. Russell, widow of Henry J. Russell, late 
of Company B, Twenty-first Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and in- 
crease the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she shall 
have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be determined 
by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary to 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The name of Sarah E. Hermanstorfor, widow of John Herman- 
storfor, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Provisional. Enrolled 
ccc eee SSRA 
month. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Hayes, widow of Horace N. Hayes, 
late of Company H, One Hundred and Twenty-second Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and Company I, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julietta Waltermire, widow of David E. Waltermire, 
late of Company E, One Hundred and Fifty-ninth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria A. Chandler, widow of Lewis P. Chandler, 
late of Company H, One Hundred and Sixth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Gillaspie, widow of Thomas L. Gillasple, 
late of Company E, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 
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The name of Lizzie Collins, former widow of Franklin Parker, 
late of Company B, Forty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and 
increase the rate to $30 per month from and after the date she 
shall have attained the age of 60 years, which fact shall be deter- 
mined by the submission of satisfactory evidence by the beneficiary 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors I call up a privileged bill, 
H. R. 10298, authorizing the construction, repair, and preser- 
vation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the f works of improvement of 
rivers, harbors, and other waterways are hereby adopted and author- 
ized, to be prosecuted under the direction of the Secretary 
and supervision of the Chief of Engineers, in accordance with the 
plans recommended in the respective 


of Engineers of the United States Army under the 

direction of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief 

of Engineers, except as otherwise specifically provided by act of 

Congress, which said investigations and improvements shall include 
a due regard for wildlife conservation: 

Mystic River, Mass.; House Document No. 542, Seventy-fifth 


z Scituate Harbor, Mass.; House Document No. 556, Seventy-fifth 
ongress; 

Plymouth Harbor, Mass.; House Document No. 557, Seventy-fifth 

Hudson River, N. Y.; House Document No. 572, Seventy-fifth 
Congress; 

Great Kills Harbor, Staten Island, N. T.; House Document No. 
559, Seventy-fifth Congress; 

Delaware River from Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., to the 
sea; Senate Document No. 159, Seventy-fifth Con È 
3 Creek, N. J.; House Document No. 505, Seventy-fifth 

ongress; 

Annapolis Harbor, Md.; Rivers and Harbors Committee Document 
No, 48, Seventy-fifth Congress; 

Channel connecting Plain Dealing Creek and Oak Creek, Md.; 
House Document No. 413, Seventy-fifth Congress; 

Twitch Cove and Big Thoroughfare River, Md.; Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee Document No. 49, Seventy-fifth Congress; 

Herring Bay and Rockhold Creek, Md.; House Document No. 595, 
Seventy-fifth Congress; 

Cape Charles City Harbor, Va.; House Document No. 580, Seventy- 
fifth Congress; 

Drum Inlet, N. C.; House Document No. 414, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress; 

Intracoastal Waterway from Cape Fear River, N. C., to Winyah 
Bay, S. C.; House Document No. 549, Seventy-fifth Congress; 
oo Harbor, Fla.; House Document No. 548, Seventy-fifth 

NEress; 

St. Augustine Harbor, Fla.; House Document No. 555, Seventy- 
fifth Congress; 9 

Courtenay Channel, Fla. House Document No. 504, Seventy-fifth 


Eau Gallie Harbor, Fla.; House Document No. 497, Seventy-fifth 
Port Everglades, Fia.; House Document No. 545, Seventy-fifth 


ess: 
Channel from Naples, Fla., to Big Marco Pass; House Document 
No. 596, Seventy-fifth Congress; 
Tampa Harbor, Fla; Senate Document No. 164, Seventy-fifth 


Congress; 
5 River, Fla.; House Document No. 575, Seventy-fifth 


ngress, 

Mississippi River between Baton Rouge and New Orleans, La.; 
House Document No. 597, Seventy-fifth T 
— Bayou Pass, La.; Senate Document No. 166, Seventy-fifth 

gress; 

Sabine-Neches Waterway, Tex.; House Document No. 581, Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress; 

Buffalo Bayou and its tributaries, Texas; House Document No. 
456, Seventy-fifth Congress; 

Dickinson Bayou, Tex.; House Document No. 568, Seventy-fifth 
Congress; 


* 
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Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway; House Document No. 
564, Seventy-fifth Congress; 

Port Aransas Christi Waterway, Tex.; House Document 
No. 574, (dae eg 


levoix Harbor, Mich.; Senate Document No. 163, Seventy- 
fifth Con: 


Saginaw River, Mich.; House Document No. 576, Seventy-fifth 
Congress; 

Richmond Harbor, Calif., House Document No. 598, Seventy-fifth 
Congress; 

Umpqua River, Oreg.; Senate Document No. 158, Seventy-fifth 
Congress; 
Columbia River between Chinook, Wash., and the head of Sand 
Island; Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 50, Seventy- 
fifth Congress; 

Neah Bay, Wash.; Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 
61, Seventy-fifth Congress; 

Everett Harbor, Wash.; House Document No. 546, Seventy-fifth 


Congress; 
Tliuliuk Harbor, Alaska; House Document No. 543, Seventy-fifth 
Congress; 
Skagway Harbor, Alaska; House Document No. 547, Seventy-fifth 
Valdez Harbor, Alaska; House Document No. 415, Seventy-fifth 


Src. 2. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause preliminary examinations and surveys to be made at the 
following-named localities, the cost thereof to be paid from ro age 
priations hereafter made for such purposes: Provided, That 
preliminary examination, survey, project, or estimate for 8 
other than those designated in this or some prior act or joint 
resolution shall be made: Provided further, That after the regular 
b 
survey, project, or work under way or proposed 
supplemental or additional report or estimate shall be made unless 
authorized by law: And provided further, That the Government 
FFP 
improvement of any waterway or harbor mentioned in this act 
until the project for the proposed work shall have been adopted 
by law: 

Merrimack River, Mass. and N. H., with a view to improvement 
for navigation, flood control, water power; also with a view to the 
prevention of pollution. 

emsha Creek, Deo EASA IDEIA aea; 


Beach Haven Iniet, N. J. 

Cedar Creek, Ocean County, N. J. 

West bank of the Delaware River, between New Castle and Dela- 
ware City, Del., with a view to 8 from damage by overflows. 

Broad Creek, Middlesex County, V: 

Waterway from wo ng Bay, through Accomac County, Va., 
to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Channel from Pamlico Sound to Avon, N. ©. 

Channel from the Intracoastal Waterway to, and turning basin 
at, Cocoa, Fla. 

Channel from the Intracoastal Waterway to, and turning basin 
at, Holly Hill, Fla. 

Tomb: igbee River, Ala., from vicinity of Jackson Landing south, 
and between Lock and Dam No. 1 and Sunflower Bend. 
= Cadde Bayou, in the vicinity of Waveland, Hancock County, Miss. 

Watts Bayou, Hancock „Miss. 

Ch Creek, Chickasawhay River, and Pascagoula River, Miss., 
with a view to their improvement in the interest of navigation, 
flood control, and water power. 

L’Ea Bleu Bayou, La. 

Isle de Cane Bayou, La. 

Kinney Coulee, La. 

Portage Bayou and Delcambre Canal, La. 

Indian Bayou, La. 

Route, La. 

Waterway from Welsh, La., to the Intracoastal Waterway, by way 
of Bayou Lacassine; K 
Welsh Waterway. 

Des Moines River, Iowa; also with particular reference to the 
construction ot a dam at or near Madrid. 

Allegheny River, Pa. 

Grand Marais Harbor, Minn. * 


North slough and vicinity, Coos County, Oreg., with a view to 
construction of a dam and dike to prevent the flow of tidal 
waters into said North slough. 
Columbia River at The Dalles, Oreg., with particular reference 
to the improvement of Hungry Harbor. 
Sec. 3. That the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a dam and dike for preventing the flow of tidal waters 
into North in Coos County, 


range 

by the State of Oregon, acting through its highway n th 
North Slough Drainage District, and the North Slough Diking Dis- 
Set DY Ae. Sen oe Congress Spercved. Anguss 25, 1937, is extended 
1 and 3 years, respectively, from August 26, 1938. The right to 
alter, amend, or repeal this section is hereby expressly reserved. 
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With the following committee amendments: 


On page 6, line 10, after the word “navigation”, insert a comma, 
and at the end of line 10 insert the word “and.” 

On page 6, after line 15, insert two new paragraphs, as follows: 

“Catskill 2 N. T.“ 

“Jamaica Bay, N. Y.” 

On page 6, after | une 20, insert two new paragraphs, as follows: 

“Herring Creek, St. Marys County, Md.” 

“Cadle Creek, Anne Arundel County, Md.” 

oe 7, line 8, strike out “Cadde” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ et.” 

On page 7, after line 22, insert new paragraph, as follows: 

“Chefuncte River and Bogue Falia, La., from Lake Pontchartrain 
to 8 

page 8, after line 4, insert new paragraph, as follows: 

S with a view to protection of Bay Ocean, 
and property thereon, from erosion in storms.” 

On page 6, between lines 14 and 15, insert: 

“Salem Harbor, Mass.” 

“Niantic Harbor and River, Conn.” 

On page 6, after line 21, insert the following paragraph: 

“Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Md.: Cut-off to inland 
waterway from Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay.” 

On page 7, after line 5, insert new paragraphs, as follows: 

“Little Manatee River and inlets, Fla., and channel to navigable 
waters in Tampa Bay.” 

“Allapatchee River — “a Creek), Fla.” 

“Pithlachascotee River, Fla. 

On page 8, between lines 6 and 7, insert: 

“Harbor Springs Harbor, Mich.” 

On page 8, add a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and empowered, under such. terms and conditions as are 
deemed advisable by him, to grant easements for rights-of-way for 
publio ronds and SOROR AIN ACTORS OOA wk Sy ha Ra es oy 
States for river and harbor and flood-control improvements ifi- 
cluding, whenever necessary, the privilege of occupying so much of 
said lands as may be necessary for the piers, abutments, and other 
portions of a bridge structure: Provided, That such rights-of-way 
shall be granted only upon a finding by the Secretary of War that 
the same will be in the public interest and will not substantially 
injure the interest of the United States in the property affected 
thereby: Provided further, That all or any part of such rights-of- 


provement of rivers and harbors, between 

until and including the laws of the third session of the Seventy- 
fifth „shall be compiled under the direction of the 
of War and printed as a document, and that 600 additional copies 
shall be printed for the use of the War Department.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the bill now before us is 
an omnibus river and harbor bill, such as is passed by the 
CODES PTENT FORE e 
years. It is the smallest bill as a whole of this nature that 
has been presented to the Congress within the past 20 years. 
It contains 39 projects involving a total expenditure of some 
$33,000,000. These expenditures do not take place in the 
present year, of course, but will be subject to future appropria- 
tions by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress commenced waterway improve- 
ment in the year 1824. From that time to the present time 
these improvements have been carried out under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief 
of Engineers. These expenditures from 1824 to the present 
time total $2,244,632,072. Of that total expenditure, there 
have been expended within the last 10 years approximately 
$1,000,000,000. The amount expended in the last 10 years 
has totaled $995,481,542. Of this $995,000,000, approximately 
$400,000,000 in the last 4 years have been expended through 
public-works expenditures. The total waterway commerce 
for the year 1936, which is the last year for which we have a 
report from the engineers, was 525,842,000 tons, having a 
valuation of $17,448,000,000. As I stated, that was the water- 
way commerce for 1936. 

This shows conclusively that the money expended for navi- 
gation purposes has not been in vain. The waterways are 
being used and utilized to the fullest possible extent. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not detain the House any longer. I 
will ask the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. SEGER] if he 
desires to use any time. The projects in the bill are fully 
described in the report, which is accessible to all Members. 
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Mr. SEGER. I have requests for about 25 minutes, Mr. 
Speaker. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CULKIN] may proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. THompson of Illinois). 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee has discussed the 
mammoth character of the tonnage that goes over our 
waterways. May I point out to the Members of the House 
who are present the savings that result from this type of 
transportation? May I say also, and this is by way of toot- 
ing our own horn, that there is no committee in the House 
that is more diligent in its work than is the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. River and harbor work has been 
called “pork” in the past. I have been a member of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee for 10 years and during that 
period of time there was never a single piece of pork that got 
by that committee. The committee has been, during the 
greater part of that period—under the splendid and able 
direction of the distinguished gentleman from Texas, Judge 
MansFieLtp, who is a technician in this field. He has no 
illusions about the functions of waterways. He knows them 
from root to branch and is highly qualified by temperament 
to handle these problems. Supplementing him the commit- 
tee has acted almost entirely under the advice and the guid- 
ance of those great public servants, the Army engineers. 

I have repeatedly said, Mr. Speaker, and say again, that 
there is no type of public servant in the world under any 
government, whether it be dictatorship or democracy, that 
compares in efficiency and in unwavering ability and skill 
with the Army engineers. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors referred a moment ago to the tonnage that 
goes over our national waterways. As he said, it amounts 
to some 525,000,000 tons per year. Every single project in 
this bill has been tested as to economic efficiency by the 
engineers. Every single one of these projects pays itself out 
in a short period of amortization. It brings added con- 
venience and added safety to the fisherman on the Atlantic, 
on the Gulf, and on the western coast. It gives cheaper 
transportation to the American people through the medium 
of improved waterways. I wish to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to just one phase of these savings. 
May I say preliminarily that since the inception of the 
Republic the country has spent on waterways, coastal and 
internal, approximately $2,200,000,000. 

The savings to the people on one type of commodity, gaso- 
line, results each year in a saving of $4,000,000,000—to be 
exact, $4,357,000,000 a year. That is on gasoline alone. One 
of the great oil companies meeting the challenge of some 
of the lobbying railroad groups had expert accountants go 
into this question at length. These accountants established 
the fact that by reason of the intervention of water trans- 
portation itself, in our internal waterways and along the 
coast, by reason of specialized carriage of gasoline products, 
the saving to the public on a gallon of gasoline delivered 
at the pump amounted to 20 cents per gallon; that except 
for the intervention of water transportaion and if the car- 
riage of gasoline was by rail, the American people today 
would have to pay 38 cents a gallon for gas. They are now 
paying 18 cents a gallon. 

We consume in America annually, or did in 1937, 21,787,- 
600,000 gallons of gas. With a saving of 20 cents per gallon, 
this puts into the pockets of the American people annually 
$4,357,000,000 a year by reason of water transportation. 

This does not get to the question, if you please, of what 
is saved on the carriage of other bulk commodities, such as 
coal, iron ore, wheat, and corn. Those savings, of course, 
are tremendous. The savings on gasoline are probably 
greater by reason of the specialized character of the trans- 
portation facilities. 
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May I say that those figures have been testified to before 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
of which I happen to be a member, and before the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors, and no one has ever challenged 
the figures. It is about time the House and the country 
wake up to the fact that water transportation is playing a 
vital and necessary part in the economics of the American 
people. The savings so vital to the American people should 
be proclaimed from the housetops so that all the people may 
hear and know. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas, my 
distinguished chairman. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The gentleman called attention to the 
fact that the figures to which he refers were not challenged 
when offered before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
or when offered before the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, of both of which committees the gentleman 
and I are members. Is it not a fact in that connection that 
the opposition to the measures that were under considera- 
tion at the time was represented by able attorneys who were 
present and did not contest the figures? 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes. The question went entirely by de- 
fault. There was no challenge. I will not mention the 
name of the company that made this survey, but it is one 
of the largest and most reputable companies in America. 
This company spent a great deal of money in making the 
survey an accurate one. 

At this time I wish to stress the point that these water- 
ways belong to the people. They are the most priceless 
possession of the people. Upon their successful and proper 
continuance depends in large part the future economic 
security of the American people. I dare say, Mr. Speaker, 
there is no individual or no industry in America whose 
destiny would not be seriously affected and perhaps threat- 
ened if any evil were to come to the waterways. 

We have all heard the very mistaken propaganda which 
has been made against waterways. A recent hearing in the 
Senate disclosed the fact that in the last 10 years the rail- 
roads, who mistakenly elect themselves the chief foes of 


the waterways, have spent $180,000,000 on propaganda, much 


of it directed against waterways. Of course, that inevitably 
carries some conviction to the unthinking. However, I wish 
to stress here and now that that whole procedure is mis- 
taken, it is evil, and it is based on a false and erroneous 
hypothesis, for the reason that the railroads of the country 
are the chief beneficiaries of the waterways. The railroad 
development of the country is always centered around the 
seaports. Witness San Francisco, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
New Orleans, New York City, and a host of other ports. 
Witness the development of the Pittsburgh area, due entirely 
to the low cost of water transportation, by which a ton of 
ore is carried over the Great Lakes at the rate of a mill 
per ton-mile. Therefore, the railroads have in fact been 
the chief beneficiaries. I saw a statement not long ago to 
the effect that over the waters of the improved New York 
Harbor the railroads carry each year approximately 
$12,000,000,000 worth of tonnage. 

Mr. STACK, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield to my good friend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STA Is it not a fact that your chairman and 
your distinguished committee are helping not only commerce 
and our waterways but our national defense? This is shown 
in connection with the Delaware River, where you have 
agreed to deepen the channel so the battleships that are 
going to be built can go down to the sea. 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes; that is one of the phases of national 
defense. I am not one of those who are worried about na- 
tional defense. I am for it vigorously and I would make 
America’s defense airtight, but I do not believe there is any- 
body in the world who can successfully attack us. The 
important Delaware development does bring about tre- 
mendous civic betterments for the people. I may say to the 
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gentleman I am in favor of extending that channel up the 
river somewhat further. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In connection with the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the provision in the bill 
for the improvement of the Delaware River channel up to 
Philadelphia carries authorization for a 40-foot channel as 
far as the Navy yard. It was reported to us by the Navy De- 
partment that some of these large battleships which are now 
provided for will draw 374 feet and that the present chan- 
nel is only 35 feet deep. In this bill we provide for making 
the channel 40 feet deep up to that point, which you can all 
see is very necessary from the standpoint of national de- 
fense. 

Mr. SHORT and Mr. BRADLEY rose. 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield first to my colleague on the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I merely wanted to say I trust the gentle- 
man from New York will not overlook mentioning Duluth 
and New Orleans along with these other great ports. 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes; I thank the gentleman. I am going 
to add Oswego, my own home port, which is now becoming 
very promising. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I wish to thank the chairman and the 
committee for their resolution asking the Army board to re- 
view that portion of the report covering the deepening of 
the channel of the Delaware River from the navy yard to 
the Delaware River Bridge. 

Mr. CULKIN. I myself am very much impressed with 
the merits of that extension. 

Mr. SHORT. It will be done at an expense of only 
$11,000,000. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is all. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois). 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULKIN. May I emphasize at this point in connec- 
tion with the wholly mistaken propaganda of the railroads 
that 90 percent of the harbors of the United States which 
have been improved have had such work done at the re- 
quest of the railroads themselves. Therefore, I ask the 
House and I ask the country to be on their guard against 
this mistaken and wholly destructive propaganda which 
would take from the people one of their chief safeguards in 
the transportation field. 

I ask you gentlemen not to misunderstand my position on 
the railroads. I have no quarrel with them within the 
scope of their true functions. My attitude is sympathetic 
and I look forward to supporting such legislation as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission may bring in order to al- 
leviate their sad condition. That condition, however, is 
not due to water competition, but to other causes which I 
will not enumerate here. 

I wish to say to the House that this bill, and I take no 
credit myself for that procedure, is as clean as a hound’s 
tooth, absolutely free from the influence of locality and 
based solely on the sound economic merit of the individual 
projects. Each of these individual projects will bring to the 
American people a higher standard of living in that it will 
give them more comforts and lower the cost of transporta- 
tion. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SEGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO] may proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, as the chairman of this 
‘committee has said to the House, this is the smallest river 
and harbor bill we have had before the House in several 
years, the total amount being a little less than $34,000,000. 
The 39 projects authorized for work cover 15 States of the 
Union. Every project that is in this bill comes before the 
House without a dissenting vote on the part of any member 
of the committee, whether Republican or Democrat. [Ap- 
plause.] There is neither sectionalism, partisanship, nor 
politics in this river and harbor bill. Every project is 
based entirely upon justification and merit and as approved 
by the Board of Army Engineers. There is no project in 
this bill but what has been forced to undergo the acid test 
imposed by the Army engineers before it came before our 
committee and was recommended for adoption. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO, I yield to our peerless chairman. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the gentleman. The gentle- 
man referred to the fact that the bill had the unanimous 
approval of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and I 
will ask him if it did not also have the unanimous approval of 
all members of the Corps of Engineers who dealt with it? 

Mr. DONDERO. Without a single exception that state- 
ment is entirely correct. 

Some mention was made of the total tonnage of water- 
borne commerce of this country, which was a little more than 
500,000,000 tons last year. I call attention to the fact that 
the region from which I come, the Great Lakes, can take 
credit for 138,000,000 tons of this total commerce, or more 
than 25 percent of the water-borne commerce of the United 
States. 

I would like also to call attention to the fact—and I have 
said this before—that it costs no more to transport a ton of 
coal from Buffalo, N. Y., to Duluth, Minn., a distance of 1,000 
miles, by water than it costs to move a ton of coal from the 
curb in front of your house to your cellar window. This is 
simply a comparison by which we may judge the economy 
of water-borne transportation as compared with other more 
costly forms of transportation. 

I do not believe the United States Government has an 
agency that performs service for it that does its work with 
more unbiased judgment, based entirely upon merit, than 
the Board of Army Engineers of the United States. In all 
of our history only four times has the Congress of the United 
States seen fit to overrule the judgment and the recom- 
mendation of the Army engineers on projects affecting the 
rivers and harbors of this country, and only once has there 
ever been a scandal in reference to the work proposed or 
submitted to the Rivers and Harbors Committee by the Army 
eengineers. When it became known, the guilty one found 
himself in a penitentiary paying for the crime he had 
committed. 

Last Monday, by the narrow margin of seven, this House 
adopted a project which commits this Nation to a further 
expenditure of $112,000,000. This was the fourth time that 
the question had been submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives or one of its committees. Three times this House 
refused to adopt it; but the fourth time, on a roll-call vote, 
we voted to recede and concur with a Senate amendment, 
and, by the narrow margin of seven votes, an initial appro- 
priation of $2,613,000 for Gilbertsville Dam was made to 
begin work on that dam. 

I want to say here and now that if the Tennessee Valley“ 
Authority had remained under the jurisdiction of the Army 
engineers Gilbertsville Dam never would have been heard 
of in this House or in the Congress of the United States. I 
wonder how many Members of this body really know what a 
gigantic project Gilbertsville Dam really is. When that 
dam is built, it will be 9,000 feet long. It will create a lake 
184 miles long, with a coast line of 2,000 miles, or longer 
than the entire American Pacific coast and 300 miles longer 
than the entire coast line of Michigan on the Great Lakes. 
It will have an average width of 2½ miles and in some places 
7 miles. It will submerge 166 miles of hard-surfaced high- 
ways, paid for by the taxpayers, together with three major 
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highway bridges. It will destroy 38 miles of railroad and 
three major railroad bridges. P 

Five cities or towns will have to be removed from that 
valley and will require the relocation of 3,500 families, aggre- 
gating a population of 25,000 people. 

One million acres of the finest and most fertile land in 
the Tennessee Valley will be covered with water and taken 
off the tax rolls in 40 different counties: Two thousand five 
hundred bodies will have to be dug up from their graves and 
removed to some other place. It will displace 4,000 miners 
and railroad workers. This dam is to be constructed for 
three purposes, namely, flood control, navigation, and power 
development. 

1. VALUE FOR FLOOD CONTROL 

Obviously, the Gilbertsville Dam can yield no flood- control 
benefit to the Tennessee Valley itself, since it is located at 
the mouth of the river. Actually it will result in the flooding 
of an enormous area of lands on the lower Tennessee. Any 
flood- control benefit must therefore be charged against the 
reduction of flood heights at the mouth of the Ohio River 
and in the alluvial valley of the Mississippi. 

The flood-control value of one method of reducing flood 
heights can be no greater than the cost of producing the 
same results by an alternative method. The late Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin, as Chief of Engineers, in his report of December 1, 
1927, to the Secretary of War on Flood Control of the Mis- 
sissippi River in Its Alluvial Valley, in recommending a 
project that would cost $185,000,000 for flood-control works 
for the entire alluvial valley, reported that the Birds Point- 
New Madrid floodway costing about $6,000,000, including 
flowage rights, would reduce an extreme flood at Cairo, II., 
by 6 feet. This is a cost of a million dollars per foot. Mr. 
Bock reckons that the Gilbertsville Dam would reduce the 
height of large floods at Cairo by 2.3 feet or more. If this 
be so, credit for this reduction, as measured by the Birds 
Point-New Madrid floodway, would be only $2,300,000, and 
not the enormous amount the T. V. A. would credit Gilberts- 
ville Dam for flood control. 

2. VALUE FOR NAVIGATION 

The value of Gilbertsville Dam for navigation can reason- 
ably be determined by the cost of alternative low-head dams 
proposed by the Army engineers as reported in House Docu- 
ment No. 328, Seventy-first Congress, second session, pages 
98 and 99. This report estimates that four low navigation 
dams, covering the same stretch of river that the Gilberts- 
ville pool would cover, and provided with locks 110 by 600 
feet, would cost $10,865,000, or approximately $11,000,000. 

3. VALUE FOR POWER DEVELOPMENT 

The value of Gilbertsville Dam for power development can 
be determined approximately by comparing it with the value“ 
of privately owned hydroelectric plants located in the same 
general territory and by comparing it with the cost of an 
equivalent modern steam plant. 

According to Mr. Carl A, Bock, assistant chief engineer, 
T. V. A., in an article entitled “Navigation and Flood Control 
at Gilbertsville,” in the Engineering News Record of April 
7, 1938, Gilbertsville Dam is to have an ultimate installation 
of 192,000 kilowatts of generating capacity. It will develop 
70,000 to 80,000 kilowatts of prime power and 40,000 to 
100,000 kilowatts of secondary power available 80 percent of 
the time. As measured by the reported capital cost of pri- 
vately owned hydroelectric plants located in the same general 
territory east of the Mississippi River and built under license 
from the Federal Power Commission, the value of this pro- 
posed ultimate power installation at Gilbertsville Dam would 
be less than $25,000,000. 

Had the Army engineers’ report and recommendation been 
adopted, as in the case of the river and harbor bill now 
before the House, we would have had a plan that would have 
cost only $77,000,000, a plan of low dams instead of high dams. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has already expended 
nearly $200,000,000, and with the Gilbertsville Dam added we 
are given to understand that the total cost to this country 
will reach nearly $600,000,000. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DONDERO. Yes. 

Mr. SHORT. It is obvious that by the construction of this 
high dam, instead of improving navigation, it will absolutely 
destroy navigation. 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not think there is any question about 
that. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. The engineers made a report on the Ten- 
nessee River Valley, I think, in 1929. That report cost 
$1,000,000 to prepare. It is one of the most thorough reports 
of their history and involved the disbursement of $70,000,000, 
as the gentleman suggests. Is it not a fact that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority absolutely ignored all the findings of 
that report of that great body of engineers? 

Mr. DONDERO. I think the gentleman is correct in that 
statement. May I say further in that connection that with 
an investigation now pending, voted by both Houses of this 
Congress and signed by the President of the United States, I 
think it was a colossal mistake for this Congress to make an 
appropriation for the Gilbertsville Dam until that investiga- 
tion has been completed and the people of the Nation per- 
mitted to look behind the doors at what has been going on in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes. 

Mr, THOMAS of New Jersey. It is not clear to me just 
what is the estimated total cost of the Gilbertsville project. 

Mr. DONDERO. One hundred and twelve million dollars. 
Some think it will go as high as $150,000,000, but I use the 
smaller figure. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gentleman has referred 
to destroying all of the fertile land in that country and de- 
stroying the town, but he has not referred to the miles and 
miles of railroad and hundreds of miles of highways and of 
great bridges that have been constructed, which will be 
destroyed. 

Mr. SHORT. And the telegraph and telephone lines as 
well as the destruction of navigation. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Out in that country all we 
will have left for the substance of the peeple in the way of 
soil is the knobs, out of which you cannot make a living. 
They will have destroyed the good land to the extent of a 
million acres. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Michigan has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
thank the distinguished chairman of the committee; Judge 
MAnsFIELD, and the ranking minority Member, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Secer] and the other members 
of the committee for including a preliminary survey and 
investigation of navigation, flood control, power, and pollu- 
tion of the Merrimack River in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. I am extremely grateful to the chairman of the 
committee. I do not believe there is any Member of the 
House who is more beloved than he, or who is more appreci- 
ated for his courtesy and intelligence and patience with 
those of us who want things, and for his interest in the 
great work in developing rivers and harbors. 

I have always hoped that the Merrimack River would be 
made navigable. I live in the great industrial city of Lowell, 
which is on its banks. The Merrimack River is really the 
heart of Massachusetts and New Hampshire and should have 
been made navigable years ago. I remind the House also 
that, unfortunately and tragically, the Connecticut River and 
the Merrimack River are the only two rivers upon which no 
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real flood-control work has been done since the great floods 
of 1936, owing to the fact that the present administration 
has been unwilling to allow work to be done for flood control 
unless power control be taken over by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the closing hours of last year’s session I tried to 
secure the passage of legislation which would allow flood- 
control work to start, but was not allowed to do so. Money 
has already been appropriated for this purpose, but could not 
be used because of the lack of approval of the compacts by 
the Federal Government. I regret this especially because 
there is practically no potential power at Franklin Falls and 
at Blackwater, in New Hampshire, which would be the 
reservoirs for flood control of the Merrimack River. I am, 
therefore, extremely grateful to this committee for helping 
us in the Merrimack Valley to get what we greatly need, and 
I am asking not only the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
but the Members of the House to help me further in securing 
flood control and navigation of our great river. Work has 
been done locally at Lowell for small amounts of flood control 
that will take care of only small rises of water. All engineers 
agree that real relief from floods must come from reservoirs 
to be constructed in the upper Merrimack. Obviously there 
has been great discrimination against New England in flood 
relief. In the great flood of 1936 there were over 5,000 home- 
less in Lowell, and the property damage exceeded $5,000,000. 
I was there at the time and I shall never forget the splendid 
courage of the Lowell refugees and the tireless efforts of those 
working to prevent further damage by the flood and to 
relieve the suffering of the victims. I have never been 
prouder of my home city. [Applause.} 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. DEROUEN]. 

Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors I am glad to report that we 
are presenting to the House a very small bill carrying not 
a great number of projects, but very meritorious ones. Most 
of them are for improving our great harbors. We find it 
necessary to use very large ships, and it is my hope that as we 
proceed along we shall develop all of the great coast ports on 
the Pacific, on the Atlantic, and the Gulf. I have served on 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors during the last 10 
years, and I am glad to say that because of the great efficiency 
of the chairman we have adopted a policy, both majority and 
minority members, that we will not attempt to bring in any 
project unless it has 100 percent approval, by the Secretary 
of War and the Board of Army Engineers. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill carries many meritorious projects for 
the State of Louisiana, which I represent on the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House. May I point out the im- 
provement on the Mississippi River from New Orleans to 
Baton Rouge, La. New Orleans, Mr. Speaker, is the “Wall 
Street” of the South. It is the largest and most progressive 
city in the South. 

We—and I speak for the entire population of Louisiana— 
are fortunate at this time to have a young Governor, Richard 
W. Leche, whose devotion to the general welfare of our State 
is unsurpassed, and we are equally fortunate, Mr, Speaker, to 
have a great mayor, Robert S. Maestri, who is also contribut- 
ing much toward building a greater city of New Orleans. 

The State of Louisiana is vitally interested in the mainte- 
nance of an adequate channel in the Mississippi River from 
the Head of Passes to Baton Rouge, a distance of 227 miles, so 
as to assure at all times free and uninterrupted navigation for 
deep-draft ships serving the important ports of New Orleans 
and Baton Rouge. 

The River and Harbor Act of January 21, 1937, authorized 
a channel of 35 feet in depth at low water and 300 feet in 
width between New Orleans and Baton Rouge, a distance of 
132 miles. This channel affords deep-draft shipping facili- 
ties to the Texas Oil Co., General American Tank Storage 
Terminals, Sinclair Refining Co., Standard Oil Co. of Loui- 
siana, Shell Petroleum Co., Hanlon-Buchanan Co., Pan Amer- 
ican Petroleum Co., and the Cities Service Export Terminal, 
located between Baton Rouge and New Orleans. Also located 
at Baton Rouge are several large industrial companies which 


make use of the present deep channel, the principal one being 
the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, which operates a very large 
oil refinery. 

The widening of the channel between New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge from 300 to 500 feet would assure an adequate 
channel at all seasons for deep-draft vessels to properly serve 
the fast-increasing commerce, 

The port of New Orleans is one of the major ports of the 
United States, and one of the oldest. It serves the vast inland 
area extending throughout the Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Ohio River Basins, 

The governing authority of the port is the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Port of New Orleans, an agency of the State 
of Louisiana. Their jurisdiction includes the entire area of 
the parish of Orleans and parts of the parishes of Jefferson 
and St. Bernard, having a water frontage on the Mississippi 
River, east and west bank, of 41 miles. 

To the volume of traffic passing through the port is to be 
added the movement within the harbor of steamboats, tugs, 
barges, passenger ferries, and railroad transfers amounting to 
over 300,000 movements or crossings yearly. 

The present channel of 35 feet deep and 300 feet wide in 
the New Orleans Harbor is located practically in the middle 
of the river which has a width of 2,500 feet between the 
designated harbor. lines. This necessitates dredging at 
port expense, several hundred feet out from the wharf line 
into the river to reach navigable water, and vessels are still 
outside of the channel project and navigating at their risk. 

Heretofore, nature alone has been depended upon for the 
maintenance of a channel between New Orleans and the 
Head of Passes, and the existing channel has been generally 
satisfactory, but in heavy silt-bearing streams like the Missis- 
sippi River frequent changes occur and we deem it advisable 
that a controlled channel project be adopted. 

The report of the Chief of Engineers on this project recom- 
mends: 

First. A channel 35 feet deep with a width of 500 feet be- 
tween New Orleans and the port of Baton Rouge. 

Second. A channel of 35 feet in depth with a width of 1,500 
feet, beginning 100 feet out from the wharves, within the 
harbor limits of the port of New Orleans. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the remarks made by Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, the able chairman of our committee, and the splendid 
remarks of Mr. CULKIN, a member of our committee. My 
attitude has always been to improve all our waterways and 
all our rivers and harbors, for after all they belong to all the 
people of the United States. 

In referring to improvements of our rivers and harbors, Mr. 
Speaker, let me say in support of that statement that the 
Nation’s newest port, the port of Lake Charles, La., was built 
in 1927 entirely at the expense of local interests at a cost of 
over $6,000,000 and turned over free to the United States. 
This shows the confidence we in Louisiana have in improve- 
ments of our rivers and harbors throughout the United States. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate it is my firm conviction that 
the committee’s policy in considering projects has eliminated 
the headlines we used to see in the papers, “Pork barrel!” 
when such bills were called up. Today, when the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee brings in a bill it has the unanimous ap- 
proval of both sides. I attribute this, Mr. Speaker, to the 
splendid efficiency of the chairman of that committee. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

extend my remarks in the Record and to include therein an 


address made by General Farley in Columbia, S. C., my dis- 
trict, last week. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. MARTIN] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 


WAGE-HOUR LEGISLATION 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the present situ- 
ation recalls an amusing incident I witnessed in the House 
one evening a long, long time ago when our late beloved col- 
league, Speaker Henry T. Rainey, was scheduled for an 8 
o’clock speech in the evening. That was back in the old days 
when the House had chairs and desks, such as they have in 
the Senate, and when the House was a fit place for a man to 
inhabit. Mr. Rainey looked around the Chamber and said: 

Mr. Speaker, I never before appreciated what a vast quantity of 
furniture this Chamber contains. 

I would recall that situation at the present moment. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado, I have only half an hour and 
a lot of things I want to say. 

Mr. CULKIN. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he 
does not attempt to qualify the high character of the present 
attendance. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Not at all. What it lacks in 
quantity it makes up in quality. 

Mr. Speaker, the Seventy-fifth Congress should not ad- 
journ without passing a wage-hour bill. Not some wage- 
hour bill, not any wage-hour bill, but an honest wage-hour 
bill. The Democratic Party cannot escape this responsi- 
bility. It cannot hide behind any section or group. It can- 
not pass the buck to the minority party. The Democratic 
Party, not any section or group, will be held responsible. It 
has the most overwhelming majority in both Houses in the 
history of the country. It is not a mere matter of carrying 
out a platform pledge, although that is a weighty considera- 
tion. It is a matter of dealing constructively with a serious 
situation of the first magnitude thrust upon Congress and 
upon the country by industrial conditions which will not 
solve themselves. 

At the outset it is important to recall that this condition 
is of fairly recent origin. It is a comparatively new phe- 
nomenon in the industrial world. I recall many years ago, 
when the possibilities of the machine as a substitute for labor 
first took strong hold of the imagination, the roseate specu- 
lation about the day to come when all labor would be per- 
formed by machinery. 

It seemed a utopian time to look forward to, when life 
would be a perpetual holiday with a white shirt on. It 
seemed that one would be fortunate to live in that day, when 
a man no longer ate bread in the sweat of his brow, but 
his bread would be made for him and handed over to him 
by a machine, There was one factor overlooked, the factor 
as to what would be done with the workers when the machine 
did all the work. We are facing that question now. Wage- 
hour legislation is an attempted partial answer to that ques- 
tion, nothing more. It will by no means be the last. 

I reiterate what I have many times said, that the load of 
society must be spread out over the machine, that the ma- 
chine must be made to carry the load, or the whole thing 
will break down. The country cannot carry on indefinitely 
with millions of unemployed living off the earnings of those 
who are employed.. The character and quality of the future 
citizenship of the country is bound up in the solution of 
this problem. Even if this condition could be sustained, 
it would reduce the unemployed, not merely to a substand- 
ard condition of living, but to a substandard condition of 
manhood and citizenship. It would destroy their morale and 
make them a menace to society as a whole. 

I applaud the courage of the President, which is char- 
acteristic of him, on the occasion of his recent visit to 
Georgia, in stressing the great need of lifting up the work- 
ing and living conditions of the great underprivileged mass 
of American workers. It was an occasion on which he might 
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well have indulged in pleasant conventionalties and the 
temptation to do so would be strong in the average man in 
his situation. But the President is not an average man, 
and he spoke from a deep sense of his supreme responsibility 
and his knowledge that these conditions must be met. He 
recognizes that merely ignoring the problem will not solve 
it; will, in fact, only make it worse. 

No wage-hour law is the solution of this great problem, but 
it is a practical approach in its field to the solution of the 
greatest problem confronting the people of this country, that 
of large-scale permanent unemployment in industry, due 
mainly to labor-saving machinery. I cannot undertake in 
this brief time to cover the whole field of this legislation 
or even mention many important details of it. At most, I 
can only mention some of the major aspects of the législa- 
tion which has already been presented to Congress, and give 
you the benefit of my views of the legislation, based upon 
personal experience and a lifetime of contact with and ob- 
servation of the field of labor. 

I shall take as the basis of my remarks the wage-hour bill 
as it passed the Senate, following which I shall analyze and 
comment on the wage-hour formula in the bill reported out 
by the House Labor Committee. 

After considerable study and analysis of the Senate bill, 
I was impressed with its flexible standard for determining 
schedules of wages and hours. I was impressed with its 
flexible formula permitting adaptation to the varying condi- 
tions existing in a great diversified country such as ours. 
I was impressed with the provision for an administrative 
board to execute the powers involving tens of thousands of 
industries and millions of workers and giving the adminis- 
tration of the law the benefit of consulting judgments. 
These are the three main features of the bill worked out and 
agreed upon by Members of the Senate who have been out- 
standing in the field of social and humanitarian legislation. 

That field is the one in which this legislation belongs. 
This measure, while operating in the field of labor, is social 
welfare rather than labor legislation, meaning labor in its 
organized capacity. It properly belongs in the field of social 
security. In the Social Security Act old-age pensions are pro- 
vided, not solely on account of the great number of workers 
who become superannuated through old age, but superan- 
nuated through the machine. They are able to work but 
they are not needed. The Social Security Act also seeks to 
provide, through unemployment insurance, for those who are 
temporarily unemployed. 

This bill reaches into the field of large-scale, permanent 
unemployment, the major problem confronting the people 
of this country. It seeks by reducing hours to increase jobs 
for the able-bodied unemployed who are not old enough for 
pensions, and for whom there is no unemployment insur- 
ance and no relief except at the expense of the taxpayers. 
This legislation is therefore in the category of social welfare 
and social security. 

This legislation is distinctly not for the direct benefit of 
organized labor. Organized labor will directly benefit from 
this bill very little. Indirectly all labor is benefited when the 
lot of any labor is improved. There are not less than 40,000,- 
000 wage earners in this country. The figure is placed even 
higher. Of these not more than 8,000,000 are organized. 
This means that not more than 20 percent of the wage earn- 
ers in the United States are organized. This vast unorgan- 
ized mass is always a menace to the organized. To the extent 
that this legislation betters the condition of the unorganized, 
it will lessen the menace to the organized. It is estimated 
by the United States News that it will affect six to seven 
million workers, thus still leaving a majority of all the work- 
ers outside the help of either organization or law. 

I apprehend there are very few organized fields of labor 
working for so much less than 40 cents an hour, or so much 
more than 40 hours a week, that legislation reducing their 
hours of labor or raising their wages to these standards 
would be worth the effort of national legislation. On top of 
this organized labor is asking that this legislation do not 
impair or supplant in any way the rights and benefits of col- 
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lective bargaining, or invade that field, and the bill very 
properly makes provision for the safeguarding of collective 
bargaining. 

I want to give the attitude of organized labor toward this 
type of legislation an approval born of a life of contact with 
labor, and of personal experience with the organization of 
labor and collective bargaining. I have always believed in 
collective bargaining for labor, as against a bill of particulars 
written into a statute. Collective bargaining is economic 
democracy in action. Organized collective bargaining teaches 
the worker self-government. It teaches him to handle his 
own business, It is of just as much advantage to the worker 
to handle the business of his labor as it is for the employer 
to handle the business of his industry. Labor is the capital 
of the worker. 

Organized labor is getting little and is asking little out of 
this legislation. It is asking, and every fair-minded citizen 
should give a favorable answer, that the unorganized and 
voiceless millions be protected within reasonable standards 
and limitations to the extent that they will get an existence 
wage, and that is all this bill proposes, with hours that will 
make room for more of them on the job. 

The most that this legislation can do for the unorganized 
is to give them $16 for a 40-hour week. That is the top. 
If the administrative agency raises their pay to the maximum 
and cuts their hours to the minimum, it will mean $16 for a 
40-hour week. I say that no American father and mother 
can properly feed, clothe, and educate a family of American 
children on such a wage, at least in the cities, If I wanted to 
indict our economic system, I would not put in a preamble of 
whereases and a long bill of particulars. I would just say 
that $16 a week is the maximum amount set by law for the 
needs of an American family. 

But this bill does not set even that standard. The wage 
shall be not more than 40 cents an hour and the hours shall 
be not less than 40 hours a week. When I first read this for- 
mula it looked to me like an inverted structure, as though the 
ceiling had been placed where the floor ought to be and the 
floor where the ceiling ought to be. In other words, that the 
minimum wage should be not less than 40 cents an hour and 
the maximum week not more than 40 hours. 

But the more I have reflected over this formula the more 
I have become convinced of its wisdom. Cheap labor em- 
ployers fear that the administrative agency will very largely 
render 40-40 decisions. I hope their fears are well founded, 
that the administration of this law will be sympathetic toward 
that end. It will mark a great advance. There are millions 
working much more than 40 hours for much less than 40 
cents. 

On the other hand, many thousands of small industries and 
small employers will be affected by this legislation. I go 
along with the view that these industries and employers 
should be given some certainties as to how far and how much 
they may be affected, and some leeway for moderating the 
terms where the situation justifies it. If an industry is work- 
ing its employees 48 hours a week for 30 cents an hour, it can 
take its pencil and pad and very quickly ascertain that it may 
have to sustain a weekly reduction of 8 hours and a wage 
increase of $1.60, no more. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I yield for a question. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Does not the gentleman believe that one 
reason we have had such a hard time to get a wage-hour bill 
passed is because it affects and would be of benefit to a group 
of people who are in the main inarticulate, who are in the 
poorest position to speak for themselves of any group in 
America? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Precisely. If these unorgan- 
ized millions could come down to the Capitol and turn on the 
heat like these organized groups do, this bill would have been 
passed long ago. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I just wanted to follow up what the gen- 
tleman from California stated by saying that it is estimated 


that between the Potomac River and the Hudson River some 
35,000 women are working for an average wage of less than 
$8 a week in garment factories. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. They cannot live, either 
decently or honestly, on any such wage as that. 

Mr. Speaker, under the wage formula it may be less than 
40 cents per hour. In fixing the rate the administrator 
“shall” consider—mark this—shall consider the cost of liv- 
ing, transportation costs, local economic conditions, the 
customary wages, collective-bargaining wages, voluntary 
minimum-wage standards, differing manufacturing costs in 
different localities. Opposition to the bill on the ground that 
it would work hardship and loss in one section of the country 
as compared with another is not based on lack of flexibility 
in the formula but on the supposition that the administrator 
will not do what the law says he “shall” do. This objection 
would apply to all laws vesting discretion in any adminis- 
trative official. 

I have recently studied a most informative article on the 
British Trade Boards Act of 1918, inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp by the able gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Ramspeck], to be found in the Recorp of April 18, 1938, at 
page 5495. The British Government has been a pioneer in 
this and other forms of social security. The statement has 
been worn threadbare that England is a generation ahead of 
the United States in the field of human welfare, which has 
been entered under this administration for the first time. 

The British Trade Boards Act, among other things, carries 
substantially the same differentials for determining hours 
and wages that are set out in the Senate bill. Regarding the 
English formula in the Trade Boards Act, under which rep- 
resentative boards are set up in each industry, the article 
reads: 

As a basis for the bargaining process which goes on in the 
board meeting, and at separate meetings of each side with the 
board, a certain amount of statistical and factual material is pre- 
sented by each side bearing upon the cost of living, costs of pro- 
duction, the state of trade, wages paid in this or allied industries, 
the value of the work, etc., as the case demands. 

It is frequently argued that the British Isles are too small 
an area to afford a criterion for this country, with its much 
vaster area and diversity of resources and conditions. Such 
an argument, whatever its validity, would not work in this 
case. If the small and compact population and area of Great 
Britain finds differences between industries, and in indus- 
tries which demand differentials, such a formula would apply 
with greater force to the vastly greater scale of the United 
States. 

I have called attention to the fact that the pending legis- 
lation is primarily for the benefit of the unorganized who 
are not able to avail themselves of collective bargaining, that 
organized labor is exempted from any restrictions or impli- 
cations of the legislation which, if applied to organized labor, 
might limit its opportunity to secure better wages and work- 
ing conditions than the legislation provides. 

The British Trade Boards Act goes further than this in 
behalf of organized collective bargaining, by excluding from 
the law not only industries which are organized and collec- 
tively bargain, but also industries the status of the workers 
in which is so improved by the operation of the Trade Boards 
Act that they become excluded. When an industry becomes 
organized and collective bargaining is established, the in- 
dustry passes out from under the British Trade Boards Act. 

The writer of the article in question sums up the attitude 
of the British Government toward British employers and 
workers under the Trade Boards Act in a worth-while para- 
graph: 

If you get busy and organize on both sides so that you can arrive 
at reasonable joint-wage agreements the Government will not 
interfere. But, so long as organization is not strong enough to pre- 
vent payment of oppressively low wages the Government is bound 
to set up machinery for the protection of underpaid workers in 
fairness to employers who pay reasonable wages, to workers who do 
a fair day's work, and in the interests of the Nation as a whole. 

That is indeed a fine, comprehensive statement of the true 
objective of wage-hour legislation, and it fits the Senate bill. 
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It was charged during the consideration of the bill in the 
first session of this Congress that it was being pressed by 
northern industrial sections to deprive the South of the 
cheap-labor advantage it now enjoys, but a reference to the 
roll call on the motion to recommit the bill, which meant to 
kill the bill, will show that many Members from the northern 
sections voted to recommit. Obviously the objection was to 
a wage-hour law regardless of sectional considerations. 

Much attention has been directed to the alleged injustice 
to the South of requiring the southern employer to pay the 
same wage as his northern competitors, which it is claimed 
is intended to stop the movement of industry to the cheap- 
labor South, but little attention has been paid to the greater 
injustice in a uniform national wage—of requiring a worker 
in New York City to work for the same wage as would be 
paid a worker in the same occupation in the deep South. 
Living costs are probably 50 percent greater, in places per- 
haps a hundred percent, in the one case than in the other. 
Such differences indicate the difficulties of a uniform national 
wage scale. The Government itself recognizes these differ- 
ences and establishes varying work-relief wage scales 
throughout the country. The Government work-relief wage 
scale varies more than 100 percent, based on differing living 
conditions in different sections of the country. The city of 
New York and a village in Mississippi are very different. 
There is no uniform national wage scale in any industry any- 
where in this country, and the fact that there is not is an 
answer to the proposal to set one up everywhere. 

There is also a formula under which a maximum work- 
week above 40 hours may be fixed, including consideration 
of workweeks established by collective bargaining and work- 
weeks voluntarily fixed by employers, in the occupation. 

The exemptions in the bill are liberal. It is limited to 
activities directly affecting interstate commerce, as that 
term is defined in recent labor decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Farming in all its branches is exempt from the 
act. Local retail business is exempt. Some opponents of 
the bill, when it was up in the House, complained that it left 
nearly everybody out, yet they voted against it. Some people 
are very hard to suit. 

Now let me turn briefly to the bill recently reported out by 
the House Committee on Labor, and which it proposes as a 
substitute for the Senate bill. Its mechanics are very simple. 
Indeed it may be too simple. The Secretary of Labor will 
decide, after notice and hearing, whether a given industry 
is sufficiently identified with interstate commerce to justify 
its classification as coming under the wage-hour law; and, if 
so, the Secretary shall issue an order so classifying it. 

From there on the law is automatic. It might be a worth- 
while experiment if we could try out an automatic law where 
all you had to do was to press a button to get your wage 
scale. If it worked we could pass other automatic laws and 
get rid of a lot of the headaches that harass us. 

The industry so classified as in interstate commerce shall 
pay a wage not less than 25 cents an hour the first year, 
and an increase of 5 cents an hour each succeeding year 
until it reaches a ceiling of 40 cents an hour. This would 
be reached in the fourth year. 

The law also fixes an hour-week not exceeding 44 hours 
the first year, with a reduction of 2 hours each succeeding 
year until it reaches a floor of 40 hours per week. This 
would be reached in the third year. 

A court review of these orders of the Secretary of Labor 
is provided, just as in the Senate bill such review is pro- 
vided for orders of the wage-hour board. Violations of 
orders of the Secretary of Labor are punishable by fine or 
imprisonment or both in the Federal courts. These courts 
may also issue injunctions to restrain violations. Compar- 
able enforcement provisions and procedure are to be found 
in both the Senate and House bills. 

TWO MAJOR CONTROVERSIAL DIFFERENCES 

There are, in my opinion, two major controversial differ- 
ences between the two bills. The first is a board of five 
members in the Senate bill versus a single administrator in 
the House bill. 
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The duties involved are partly judicial and partly legis- 
lative, as well as partly administrative. This combination 
of powers is usually vested in a board rather than in a single 
individual. If there is wisdom in counsel, the better of the 
argument lies with the board. I believe the thousands of 
employers and industries which will be affected by this law 
would be better satisfied with a board. Nearly all such 
powers in both the Federal and State Governments are ex- 
ercised by boards and commissions, rather than single 
individuals. 

It strikes me as a bit peculiar, when Congress has recently 
set up a board to administer so simple a proposition as 
railroad pensions, and a board to administer social security, 
that it is now proposed to vest such vast power in a single 
administrator. I doubt whether a single administrator can 
give to a measure which will affect tens of thousands of 
employers and industries and millions of workers the col- 
lective wisdom and judgment of a specially selected board, 
representative of geographical sections, of employers, work- 
ers, and the public. So, for these reasons, my judgment 
rests with the board. 

The remaining major controversial feature is a uniform, 
inflexible, national wage scale in the House bill, under which 
the same wage will be paid everywhere, regardless of the 
existence of the differences recognized in the Senate bill as 
standards whereby to adjust wages to conditions. 

It is claimed that setting a fixed, uniform scale, applica- 
ble to industries everywhere, and without a hearing, raises 
the question of constitutionality. Regardless of the ques- 
tion of constitutionality, there is the practical question of 
workability and fairness. If the Government feels that a 
uniform scale should be established, then it should set its 
own house in order. It should not pay one man in New 
York $60 a month and pay another man in Mississippi $21 
a month for the same work. [Applause.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Is that applause coming from 
over there on the left? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; we agree with what the 
gentleman says; it should be straightened out. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Whether that difference is 
justified or not, my point is that the Government is recog- 
eee actual differences in flxing such wide-apart wage 
scales. 

Mr. Speaker, I know there are special fields of Govern- 
ment employment in which there is a uniform scale of pay, 
but the Government has not found it practical in its capacity 
as a general employer of labor. 

I have already pointed out the flexibility of the British 
system. I have always understood that labor looks with 
doubt on legislative minimum wages as being subject to the 
tendency to pull all wages down to the minimum. On that 
ground Woodrow Wilson, in his first campaign for Presi- 
dent, opposed a minimum wage in the law. 

I have that record at home on the Victrola. I play it 
once in a while just to hear the voice of Woodrow Wilson. 

On the whole, both precedent and all the factors in the 
situation being dealt with indicate the desirability of a flex- 
ible standard of wage-hour legislation administered by a 
representative board. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I am thoroughly 
impressed with the need of making this legislation as mod- 
erate and workable and as free from major controversies as 
possible. I realize that in some past legislation we have 
taken in too much territory, and it has inclined me to the 
view that it would be better to nail down some fundamental 
propositions, to lay a good foundation, and then to build on 
it as experience may indicate rather than to seek to provide 
against all possible contingencies, only to have the whole 
structure fall because it took in too much territory. 
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I still have in mind that General Johnson put the “sick 
chicken” under the N. R. A. and destroyed a law which, if 
it had remained on the statute books, might have dispensed 
with the necessity of any such bill as this. [Applause.] 

Mr, Speaker, I believe we have in this legislation far more 
than a foundation, that we have a superstructure well worth 
the building, a law that will mean better lives for millions. 
I take no more stock in the criticism that this legislation is 
of little worth than I do in the claims that it is unduly bur- 
densome and confiscatory. It is neither. Let us enact it 
and see where the squeaks and the leaks are. 

For these reasons I prefer the Senate bill. It passed the 
Senate by a roll-call vote of 56 to 28—just 2 to 1. It origi- 
nally had the endorsement of the American Federation of 
Labor. It still has the endorsement of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. It was favorably reported by the 
House Committee on Labor. It is the only wage-hour bill 
on which hearings have been held. It is claimed that it is 
the least objectionable sectionally of the two plans proposed. 
I prefer it to the House bill, but I prefer the House bill to 
none. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 10 minutes following disposition of 
the other special orders of the day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a previous special 
order, the gentleman from New York [Mr, REED] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, President Roose- 
velt demands as part of his recovery plan that the purchas- 
ing power of the workingmen be increased. This is a laud- 
able proposal and one that naturally makes a powerful ap- 
peal not only to those who are now employed but also to 
the 13,400,000 men who at present are unemployed. I call 
attention, however, to the fact that to the end of the fiscal 
year 1939 the administration, under the Social Security Act, 
will have taken from the American labor in pay-roll taxes 
$1,200,000,000. This is the amount of private purchasing 
power which will be confiscated by the New Deal. This vast 
sum represents the tax that the men who toil will be com- 
pelled to pay into the United States Treasury. Thus, 
$1,200,000,000 will be taken from the wage earner’s pay en- 
velopes and this amount will be turned into the general reve- 
nue of the Government to be spent by the administration as 
it sees fit. 8 

I want the working men and women of America who are 
forced to pay this $1,200,000,000 to know the truth and the 
whole truth about the use of the pay-roll taxes collected 
under the so-called Social Security Act. The money col- 
lected is not put into a special fund; it is not earmarked, 
but, instead, it is being spent, wasted, and much of it frit- 
tered away. The longer the wage earners ignore the facts 
the more their future security will be imperiled, if not wan- 
tonly and totally destroyed. I again invite attention to the 
indisputable fact that to the end of the fiscal year 1939 the 
administration, under the Social Security Act, will have 
taken from employed men and women in pay-roll taxes 
$1,200,000,000. 

Out of this stupendous sum collected there will be paid out 
during the fiscal years 1937, 1938, and 1939 the total sum of 
only $100,000,000. Thus, from every $12 collected in pay-roll 
taxes from the men and women who labor, the New Deal 
will spend $11 of it to promote whatever project seems most 
likely to win political favor. To be more specific, the Goy- 
ernment will pay in benefits $1 out of every $12 collected. 

If a private person were to attempt to divert trust funds 
from the purpose for which they were intended, the law 
would be invoked to prevent it or to compel an accounting. 
The Social Security Act, however, was so cleverly drawn that 
the workingmen failed to discover the provision by which 
they would be compelled to contribute from their wages dur- 
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ing three fiscal years more than a billion dollars to support 
the spending policy of this administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I assert without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that it is unfair to the wage earners of this country to 
force them to sacrifice more than a billion dollars for another 
futile pump-priming program, the greater portion of which 
sum will be spent for W. P. A. and other political projects. 
I fail to see how skilled labor can consistently support such 
a plan, even if willing that their money should be spent for 
other than old-age benefits. It would be far better, it seems 
to me, for American labor to have the $1,200,000,000 to spend 
as individual necessity might suggest, than to permit the ad~ 
ministration to squander this amount of hard-earned wages 
upon W. P. A. projects of questionable value. 

I hope that the American workingmen will discover before 
it is too late that the Social Security Act should be amended 
to prevent the further use of the old-age trust fund for any- 
thing except to pay the benefits provided for in the law. 
Failure to insist upon such amendments to the law will ulti- 
mately bring disappointment and suffering to those who now 
hope for security in the sunset of life. I repeat that American 
labor should insist that the law be so amended as to stop the 
spending of these trust funds. The paper reserve set up by 
the operation of the printing press is in reality a form of 
legalized embezzlement. Furthermore, instead of putting 
men to work or creating individual purchasing power, it is 
destroying the purchasing power of the men who labor, and 
it also is retarding business recovery. I believe that the 
workingmen owe it to themselves and to the members of 
their families to insist that this injustice to them be stopped 
and their rights protected. 

Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt now asks the Congress 
for an additional $4,000,000,000 with which to again prime 
the political pump. This is the remedy he suggests as a cure 
for his own depression. I fully realize that the expenditure 
of billions of dollars by the Government will stimulate indus- 
trial activity while the money lasts, and it is politically self- 
evident that if the spending is correctly timed it will serve 
the purpose of the approaching campaign; but the ultimate 
price the public will have to pay for such a political program 
will be higher taxes and another depression. The $4,000,000,- 
000 which the President now demands will have to be ob- 
tained by borrowing and by taxation. I believe it most un- 
just to American laboring men and women to force them to 
contribute $11 out of every $12 collected from their wages to 
help finance the New Deal spending, pump-priming plan. Is 
it not time for those who will be required to sacrifice $1,200,- 
000,000 in pay-roll taxes to give serious thought as to the 
purpose for which it is being used? The highest degree of 
good faith is required of an individual trustee; why should 
not the Government be held to the same or even greater 
accountability? There can be no recovery until confidence 
in the Government is restored, and this cannot be done until 
the administration in power meets and discharges its obliga- 
tions as a trustee with absolute fidelity. 

Mr. Speaker, may I conclude by saying that the request is 
based, not upon public need, but purely for political effect? 

I want to call attention to the fact that right now there is 
over $3,000,000,000 of money which we have previously appro- 
priated that has been available and is now available for 
recovery and relief which the President now so strenuously 
urges. 

I think it is high time that the laboring men and women 
of this country and the public generally realize the hypocrisy 
of this appeal the President is now making to the country. 
LApplause.!] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a list of projects tentatively approved by the Federal 
Emergency Administration in the State of Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request 
with regard to Iowa projects. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a previous special 
order, the gentleman from New York (Mr. TABER] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recor the postscript appearing on the end of 
one of these propaganda letters which I have received, as 
well as a copy of two others which I have received in favor 
of the so-called relief bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the majority leader on Mon- 
day placed in the Recorp an anonymous letter purported to 
have been received by the President, together with a pro- 
posed petition that was reported to have been sent out in 
different parts of the country. This was an anonymous let- 
ter, and we have a right to assume, in view of the whole 
situation, that the letter and petition which were placed in 
the Record were planted by those who are pulling off propa- 
ganda in favor of the pending bill. There is no evidence in 
the mail received by the Members of Congress that they are 
being flooded by propaganda against this pending bill. As a 
matter of fact, the propaganda that I am getting is largely 
for the bill, and a good deal of it is in envelopes of the same 
type and size and evidently addressed with the same type- 
writer and mailed in blocks. 

I received on Sunday upward of 70 letters. Almost every 
one of them was in the same type of envelope and mailed 
at the same time. They were dated from April 5 to April 20, 
and the outside of the envelopes were postmarked April 22. 
Some of those who have been loaded with this propaganda, 
did not understand all the elements of sending out propa- 
ganda letters, because they copied the instructions that had 
been given them. I am going to read those instruction. 

P. S.—Please make four copies and send to the above gents, 


Mr. BEITER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TABER. Not at this time. 

Mr. BEITER. I was wondering whether the gentleman 
is as exact about these words as he was with reference to 
the C. C. C. and men loading the 11 trucks. 

Mr. TABER. That was correct and the gentleman knows 
it. The gentleman is very proud of the ability of some of 
these governmental employees to loaf. 

Mr. BEITER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. No. 

Mr. Speaker, this indicates that these employees and bene- 
ficiaries of the W. P. A. have been instructed by their 
superiors to write letters and have been given the form 
thereof, because a great many of the same phrases appear 
all the way through this mass of letters. 

I might add that in addition to the block that came in 
on Sunday, practically all alike, I received another big batch 
this morning. I suppose I will get more just like it. 
Here is the way one of these letters reads: 

We understand that the W. P. A. adult educational project is 
to be discontinued. It would be appreciated if you could use your 
influence in preventing this condition in order that the young 
people in Auburn may continue to learn a vocation, while they 
are unemployed or doing part-time work. 


Here is another quotation: 


The W. P. A. adult education program in this vicinity has 
inspired a good many adults to increase their knowledge in their 
leisure time and a good many more are very anxious to be fitted 
for whatever vocation they are aiming for. 

P. A. adult education program has injected into men 
and women intellectual ability which has resulted in a better 
idea of what life offers and greater satisfaction in the use of 
mind and body. 

Will you kindly give us your aid so as this program will continue 
without any interruption? 


I am always glad to have letters from my constituents, 
When they are voluntary, when they represent the real ideas 
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of the constituents, and when they express a thought which 
indicates the writers know something about the subject, these 
letters are entitled to full consideration. 

On the other hand, propaganda letters, indicating they are 
sent en bloc as a result of a program that is laid down for the 
writers by somebody else, have almost no influence on Mem- 
bers of Congress because Members of Congress are at least 
intelligent enough to recognize propaganda when they see it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr, MICHENER, Was the gentleman in the Chamber this 
morning when I inserted in the Recorp a statement on a 
handbill circulated by the Communist Party, of 35 East 
Twelfth Street, New York City, in reference to this matter? 

Mr. TABER. No; I did not hear it. 

Mr. MICHENER. In this handbill which I inserted in the 
Recorp appears this statement: 

Write the President telling him you are behind him in this fight, 
Write your Congressman and your Senators. 

In connection with that I may say that since inserting this 
statement in the Recorp I have seen at least 100 postcards 
sent from that section to Members of Congress. All of them 
are written alike and signed by individuals, without any 
address being given. 

Mr. TABER. That is to be expected in this kind of a 
program. ; 

The trouble with this situation is that the President and the 
majority leader are evidently determined that they have not 
a good claim to ask for the passage of this bill on its merits, 
so they are trying to prevent the people who are honestly 
opposed to this terrible spending program from writing letters 
because of fear of exposure on the part of the President. 
People who cannot justify their own acts are always trying 
to instill fear in others and so we come down to this situation. 
The only hope that the President has for the program is to 
instill fear in the Members of Congress and in the people. 

The President’s government has been a government by fear 
and intimidation against Member of Congress and the people. 
It has not been a government which could stand on its own 
two feet and present a legitimate argument for its own pro- 
gram, and so it comes today to the House of Representatives 
asking for a tremendous spending program, backed by propa- 
pore inspired by the administration and without merit in 
1 8 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I decline to yield, Mr. Speaker. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mrs. HONEYMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
list of Public Works Administration projects in the State of 
Oregon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentlewoman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

UN-AMERICAN. ACTIVITIES 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a previous order of 
the House the gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. f 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in the last year millions 
of dollars have been taken out of this country to Germany 
by the German Government on the theory that such money 
was the property of certain German citizens who have died 
and left no heirs at law. The secret Nazi police have been 
making a survey of all German people living in this country 
who have money in the banks and have no relatives, for the 
purpose of advising the German Government to claim that 
money at the proper time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am definitely informed that in the last 2 
or 3 years at least $100,000,000 has been taken out of the 
country under this subterfuge. Not a word was said about 
it. They were doing it under a secret order directly from 
the German Government. On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, 
there are millions of dollars in Germany today belonging to 
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American citizens, but the German Government absolutely 
refuses to allow this money to be taken out of Germany. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, I am reliably informed 
that part of the money taken out of this country is being 
used against us for propaganda purposes almost daily, as it 
is being distributed by certain German consuls in this coun- 
try for the purpose of carrying on pernicious propaganda 
against democracy. How long this has gone on I do not 
know. I believe we have reached a climax, and I have some 
assurance from the Committee on Rules that a hearing will 
be had very soon in regard to a resolution introduced by my 
dstinguished colleague the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Ds] calling for a thorough investigation of these activities 
by the Congress. I hope and trust the Membership of the 
House will support me on this investigation so we may in- 
telligently and properly cure all the evils and determine defi- 
nitely who is behind the Fascist movement in this country 
and the amount of money that is being spent in the United 
States for that purpose. 

Only this morning, Mr. Speaker, I received some definite 
proof of the condition that is existing in Detroit, Mich. 
Here are some pictures published by a Detroit newspaper. 
Looking at them we find that an organization of Nazis has 
definitely established itself in that community, as it has done 
in other communities of the United States, and is almost 
putting the fear of God into the many Americans living in 
that fine State and other States of the Union. We also find 
that the Youth Movement has been well organized in many 
States, including Michigan; and that they have many thou- 
sands of little tots ranging from 4 to 6 years of age parading 
around in the Youth Movement uniform, crying “Heil Hit- 
ler” and swearing by the Nazi Government. 

We also find a Youth Movement for young boys ranging 
from 5 to 12 years of age. These boys are being taught a 
philosophy of hate and intolerance against Americans and 
loyalty to the German Government. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Has the gentleman read the report in 
the paper this morning that the President has authorized an 
investigation of those youth camps? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I have not read it, but I am pleased the 
gentleman has called my attention to it. 

About 6 or 8 months ago attention was called to these 31 
Nazi camps in this country. At that time there were only 
25, but they have increased by 6 since last July, so that 
now we have 31 camps throughout the country in addition 
to the bunds there are in about 40 States. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The camps he was proposing to investi- 
gate are in Germany. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am not much concerned about the 
camps in Germany at the present time. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is the gentleman familiar with those 
camps? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I have got all I can do to handle the 
camps in this country without going to Germany. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the gentleman think an investiga- 
tion of those camps would serve any useful purpose? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Where? 

Mr. BREWSTER. In Germany. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I do not know what the statement of 
the President was and unless I am in a position to know 
what he intended I would not want to make any comment 
on it. So far as I am concerned, they can do whatever they 
like over there, but whatever they do is inhuman and what- 
ever they do is unjust, because only yesterday a proclama- 
tion was issued by the German Government directing the 
confiscation of all property and all money of all people in 
these German Provinces. One now has to file a report if one 
has money outside of Germany, so as to give the German 
Government an opportunity to confiscate such money, and 
this is money they are going to use for war purposes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The gentleman certainly would not 
feel, then, that any useful purpose could be served by an 
investigation of the German youth camps, I take it? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Where? 
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Mr. BREWSTER. In Germany. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Offhand, I would not think so, but 
there must be something more behind it than what the 
gentleman states, and I would like to see what the Presi- 
dent said and I would like to know what is in his mind. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. How would this body have power to in- 
vestigate German youth camps in Germany? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I do not think it would, and, perhaps, 
the information my colleague got may not be absolutely cor- 
rect, or there may be some other angle to it. I do not want 
to go into a discussion of the camps in Germany, because I 
am not much concerned about them. 

Now, coming back to Detroit, I wish some Members from 
that fine State would look at this illustration of what is 
actually going on in that fine city. 

Now, I want to refer a little bit to my colleague from 
Long Island [Mr. Bacon] and his fine community in Nas- 
sau County. I predict, Mr. Speaker, that we are going to 
have a number of riots in that county because every citizen 
in that community is up in arms. When you see 25,000 
men and women going crazy, dressed in uniforms and goose- 
stepping their way for miles at all hours of the night at their 
camp in Long Island, disturbing the peace of the community 
and defying the police, you must realize that something is 
going to happen, They seem to have sufficient ammunition 
in the way of money and transportation; in fact, there 
seems to be no limit to it. I say to my good colleague from 
Long Island that his people have called upon me, and I call 
upon him and the rest of the Congress because we ought 
to do something about it. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I have examined the picture the gentle- 
man has displayed, but these pictures seem to have reference 
to New York and not to Detroit. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Some of them do. 

Mr. DONDERO. I tried to pick them out. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; I have some different pictures for 
New York. 

Mr. DONDERO. I am tremendously interested in what the 
gentleman has to say. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I know the gentleman is interested. 

Mr. DONDERO. Can the gentleman say that any of these 
organizations have done anything un-American in Detroit or 
in that metropolitan area? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Everything they do is un-American. 
Every move they make is intended to destroy democracy. 
Their meetings are in secret. Their membership rolls are 
secret. The only time you see them out in the open is when 
they put on their boots and their shirts and their Sam Brown 
belts and then go right out and raise hell and damn the 
American people and heil for Mr. Hitler. 

I would be very happy, if the gentleman is interested—and 
I know that he is—to give him more information regarding 
Nazi activities in his and other States. 

Mr. DONDERO. I am interested because I have been told 
there is a camp in my own congressional district, but it has 
not been made known to me that anything has been done of 
an offensive nature outside of their holding their picnics and 
meetings. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Grant everything that they claim, yet 
the mere fact that they go out on the public streets wearing a 
foreign uniform, carrying a foreign flag, and pledging alle- 
giance to foreign governments is sufficient, in my opinion, to 
call their action un-American, I am also mindful of free 
speech and free press, but I am opposed to freedom of action 
along the lines to which I have referred. 

I now call the attention of the gentleman from the very 
swanky neighborhood of Westchester to the fact that in 
Westchester only a few days ago it took 500 policemen to stop 
bloodshed. With all of the police that surrounded the city 
in Westchester, it took 200 additional policemen from New 
York City to prevent bloodshed, to let these goosestepping 
Hitlerites parade from Eighty-sixth Street to the Grand 
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Central Station, where they boarded a train to this fine 
neighborhood of my colleague. But with all that, we find 
that some people were able to throw 11 stink bombs into their 
midst, and cause many of them to quit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for another 5 minutes. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have almost definite 
proof, if I had the power of subpena, to establish to the 
American people that while Fritz Kuhn, the leader of the 
Nazi movement in this country was abroad discussing his 
affairs of state with Hitler and Goering and Goebbles, there 
were certain communications that were sent to this country 
by way of cable. These cables definitely establish that all of 
these Nazi crackpots are following the principle of leader- 
ship, that they must do what the leader says. If we Ameri- 
can people permit that to be done, then do not say to me 
that it cannot happen here, because I say to you that it is 
happening every day in the week. At this point I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may incorporate in my remarks a part 
of a very interesting article by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Private MILITARY Force SHOULD Be SUPPRESSED—MINIATURE MUNICH 
BEER HALL Pursca May FoLLOw ARMING OF Nazis AND Fors— 
SULLIVAN LAW ALSO NEEDS AMENDING 


(By Dorothy Dunbar Bromley) 
CARRYING OF ARMS UN-AMERICAN 


But it would not be un-American to forbid the members of the 
bund to carry arms of any description. Otto Giesler, the only 
American Nazi who has so far been tried as a result of the York- 
ville fracas, was charged with violating the Sullivan law, because 
he carried something like a trench knife in a scabbard at his belt. 
His lawyer, a Jew appointed by the court in the best American 
tradition, argued that a bund member had as much right to wear 
a knife as a Boy Scout has. 

Magistrate Matthew Troy dismissed the charge against Giesler 
because he did not believe there was any intent to use the weapon 
and because the police officer had testified that he and not the 
defendant had taken it from its scabbard. The judge reasoned, 
no doubt, that the bund members wear these knives as small boys 
might for swagger and decoration. Yet it seems to me that our 
Sullivan law should cover not only firearms but knives and all 
other dangerous weapons, and that it should be applied rigorously 
to individuals and organizations of every political hue. 

Many indignant Americans believe that the Nazi-American bund 
should be completely suppressed in this country. I note that the 
American League for Peace and Democracy has invited war vet- 
erans to attend a meeting Wednesday evening “to discuss im- 
mediate action to be taken in answer to the attack of armed 
Nazi Storm Troopers upon American World War veterans.” “Every 
American worth his salt,” the League says, “recoils at the imported 
thuggery evidenced by the truncheons, blackjacks, and daggers 
of the swastika.” 

LAW PROPOSED BY CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


For my part, I recoil at all kinds of thuggery, whether it is 
home-grown, imported, or committed in the concentration camps 
of Germany, or the prisons of Soviet Russia. What the situation 
here calls for is not suppression of the bund but such a Federal 
law as has been sponsored by the American Civil Liberties Union. 
The law would “prohibit the formation of private military forces 
and military training not authorized by the Government or not 
under the supervision of the War Department.” A law of this 
kind could be invoked against the present arms-bearing practice 
of the bund. The magistrate’s opinion notwithstanding, I think 
that a man who carries a knife in a scabbard cannot be presumed 
to have innocent intentions. 

When the German-Americans of Nazi persuasion hold their 
meetings it's up to the police to protect them, just as it’s up to 
the police to protect Socialists and Communists. The police 
act or should act, not in the interests of any one group, but in 
the interests of public order. 

It would be easy for excitable Americans to lose their heads 
over the Nazi movement in this country and act like the high 
school boys who tried to throw a stench bomb at the White Plains 
meeting—an old-home-week affair, held last Sunday by the United 
German-Americans. The boys declared it was their “sworn duty as 
true-blooded Americans” to throw the bomb. 

It is every true-blooded American’s duty to kee 
to support laws which are not suppressive of libe: 
vent the outbreak of violence. 


Is there objection? 


the peace and 
„but will pre- 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. We must under any circumstances, and 
at any cost, clean house. That goes not only for the Nazis, 
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but for all sorts of crackpots. We even have 120-percent 
Americans in this country. That is how good they are. 
These so-called 120 percenters are the very ones who are 
seeking to destroy democracy. I hope to call upon you 
gentlemen pretty soon, with the encouragement that I have 
received from the Rules Committee—to support a resolu- 
tion which will, if nothing else, remove from our shores and 
our country all subversive agitation and agitators, all foreign 
Nazis and Fascists and Communists, that seek to undermine 
our form of government. 
[Here the gavel fell. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the 
pending non-Federal applications for Minnesota under the 
Public Works Administration and to include therein a list 
of approved projects for the State of Minnesota. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LUCKEY of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recor and to include 
therein a list by counties for the State of Nebraska of pending 
non-Federal applications for which no allotments have been 
made as of April 12, 1938. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not, can the majority leader 
oe us what the program will be for the balance of the 
wee 

Mr. RAYBURN. The only thing on the program for the 
remainder of the week is the bill reported by the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries for which a rule has 
been granted. If this bill is passed tomorrow it is the inten- 
tion to adjourn until Monday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LUCKEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein an article from the Christian Front, a 
monthly magazine of social reconstruction and a Catholic 
periodical. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE ¥ 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 

Mr. PLUMLEY, for 10 days, on account of official business. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’cloek and 
45 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, April 28, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 7 
COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 
The Committee on the Civil Service will continue hearings 
on the general subject of civil-service retirement on Tues- 
day, May 3, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., in room 246, House Office 
Building. 
: COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
will hold further hearings on the bill (H. R. 9745) to pro- 
vide for guaranties of collective bargaining in contracts en- 
tered into and in the grant or loans of funds by the United 
States, or any agency thereof, and for other purposes, at 
10 a. m. on Tuesday, May 3, 1938. The hearings will be held 
in the Judiciary Committee room, 346, House Office Building. 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries will 
hold a public hearing in room 219, House Office Building, 
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Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, May 3, 1938, on 
H. R. 10335, to amend section 301 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 

A subcommittee of the Committee on Patents will hold 
hearings on H. R: 7851, to provide for the protection of cer- 
tain patent owners, and for other purposes, at 10 a. m. on 
Thursday, May 5, 1938, in the committee room, 1015, House 
Office Building. Chairman of the subcommittee, Congress- 
man LEON SACKS. 


REPORTS. OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIMI, 

Mr, MAVERICK: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
10189. A bill to provide more effectively for the national 
defense by increasing the authorized enlisted strength of the 
Air Corps of the Regular Army; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2242). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CROWE: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 10432. 
A bill to amend an act approved June 14, 1906 (34 Stat. 263), 
entitled “An act to prevent aliens from fishing in the waters 
of Alaska”; without amendment (Rept. No. 2243). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on the Library. House Joint 
Resolution 620. Joint resolution for the observance of the 
celebration of the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Battle of Lake Erie; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2244). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


. PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CROWE: A bill (H. R. 10432) to amend an act 
approved June 14, 1906 (34 Stat. 263), entitled “An act to 
prevent aliens from fishing in the waters of Alaska”; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10433) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SECREST: A bill (H. R. 10434) imposing an excise 
tax with respect to the importation of certain earthenware 
and chinaware; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BIGELOW: A bill (H. R. 10435) to amend the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DEROUEN (by request): A bill (H. R. 10436) to 
establish the Kings Canyon National Park, Calif., to transfer 
thereto the lands now included in the General Grant National 
Park, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10437) to authorize 
a preliminary examination and survey of Paynes Creek and 
the watersheds thereof in the county of Tehama, in the State 
of California, for flood control, for run-off and water-flow 
retardation, and for soil-erosion prevention; to the Commit- 
tee on Flood Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10438) to authorize a preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Cottonwood Creek and the watersheds 
thereof in the county of Shasta, in the State of California, 
for flood control, for run-off and water-flow retardation, and 
for soil-erosion prevention; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10439) to authorize a preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Battle Creek and the watersheds 
thereof in the county of Shasta, in the State of California, 
for flood control, for run-off and water- flow retardation, and 
for soil-erosion prevention; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10440) to authorize a preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Cow Creek and the watersheds thereof 
in the county of Shasta, in the State of California, for 
flood control, for run-off and water-fiow retardation, and for 
soil-erosion prevention; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10441) to authorize a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Mill Creek and the watersheds 
thereof in the county of Tehama, in the State of California, 
for flood control, for run-off and water-flow retardation, and 
for soil-erosion prevention; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mrs. O’DAY: A bill (H. R. 10442) to amend an act en- 


titled “An act to provide for the general welfare by estab- ` 


lishing a system of old-age benefits, and by enabling the sev- 
eral States to make more adequate provision for aged persons, 
blind persons, dependent and crippled children, maternal and 
child welfare, public health, and the administration of their 
unemployment compensation laws, to establish a Social Se- 
curity Board; to raise revenue; and for other purposes” 
(Public, No. 271, 74th Cong.), approved August 14, 1935; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HOFFMAN (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 665) to create a special joint committee to hold hearings 
and inquire into whether there is an organized movement of 
so-called left-wing, radical, and pacifist organizations to 
foment war between the United States and Japan, or other 
countries; to determine whether treaty agreements between 
the United States and the Government of Soviet Russia have 
been, or are being, violated, and to make report with recom- 
mendations to the Congress of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 10443) granting an increase 
of pension to Ida G. Wyckoff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10444) for the relief 
of Mark M. Foster; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10445) granting a pension to Herman 
Acty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10446) for 
the relief of Emily Gertrude Toby; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10447) for the relief of Robert W. 
O’Brien; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10448) for the 
relief of Michael Francis Spillane; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 10449) for the relief of Oscar 
L. Mather; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEFAN: A bill (H. R. 10450) granting a pension 
to Ella May Wilkinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10451) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Paniska; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 10452) granting a pension 
to Ella Haney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXI, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4957. By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Resolution of mass 
meeting, comprising several hundred representatives of Gen- 
eral Welfare and Townsend clubs, Workers Alliance groups, 
Washington Commonwealth Federation, church and labor- 
union organizations, at Tacoma, Wash., M. J. Hopper, chair- 
man, pointing out the cogent need for a revolving pension 
plan to provide purchasing power and replace hard times 
with prosperity, and therefore urging that House bill 4199, 
the General Welfare Act, be enacted by the Congress into 
law at this session, and suggesting that such bill be passed 
as it is now written, if possible, or with amendments, if found 
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necessary to pass the same; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4958. Also, resolution of the Workers Alliance of Wash- 
ington, Manitou Local, No. 61, at Tacoma, Wash., Harry 
Mast, recording secretary, pointing out that real recovery of 
trade and industry can only be restored through a return of 
purchasing power to the majority of the people, and that the 
reemployment of millions of men and women in industry is 
necessary; that the present Social Security Act is a decep- 
tion upon the citizens of the United States and of little or 
no value as a corrective measure; and therefore urging that 
House bill 4199, the General Welfare Act of 1937, with or 
without amendments, be passed by the Congress of the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4959. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of the Watertown Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Inc., Watertown, N. Y., Ernest L. Gould, 
secretary, opposing further large-scale Government spending 
of a “pump priming” nature; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

4960. Also, petition of the Watertown Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc., Watertown, N. Y., Ernest L. Gould, secretary, 
opposing the Federal licensing of business enterprise as pro- 
posed in the O’Mahoney-Borah bill (S. 3072), as amended 
and dated February 19, 1938; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4961. Also, petition of the Reverend Lloyd F. Shephard and 
41 residents, of Munnsville, N. Y., opposing enactment of the 
May bill (H. R. 9604); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4962. Also, petition of the St. Thomas Branch, No. 1100, 
Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association, Massena, N. Y., Anna 
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C. O'Brien, president, urging Congress take action to elimi- 
nate low, mean, vulgar, and obscene literature for sale on 
newsstands; to the Committee on Education. 

4963. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of Julian 
Montgomery, State highway engineer, of Austin, Tex., favor- 
ing House bill 10140; to the Committee on Rules. 

4964. Also, petition of E. K. Atwood, Ennis, Tex., favor- 
ing House bill 1637, reducing interest rates on loans to agri- 
peri improvement district; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

4965. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Washington, D. C., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to national de- 
fense; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

4966. Also, petition of Mrs. Julius Young Talmadge, re- 
cording secretary, General National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Washington, D. C., petitioning con- 
sideration concerning the civil-service system; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

4967. Also, petition of the Bergen County Women’s Dem- 
ocratic Organization, Inc., Hackensack, N. J., petitioning 
consideration of the late Congressman Edward A. Ken- 
ney’s bill, to make the present site of Camp Merritt in Ber- 
gen County, N. J., a memorial park to the honor and glory 
of our brave heroes who sacrificed their lives in the World 
War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4968. Also, petition of the Bergen County Women’s Demo- 
cratic Organization, Inc., Hackensack, N. J., petitioning the 
passing of the late Congressman Edward A. Kenney’s lottery 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


